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PREFACE. 


"When  such  a  publication  as  this  has  reached  the  completion  of  its  second  Volume,  the  time 
for  proclaiming  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  estiiblished,  and  the  objects  which  it  seeks  to  efft;ct, 
would  appear  to  have  gone  by.    It  must  have  been  less  succes>ful  in  embodying  its  views  and 
;  1  aims  than,  we  trust*  we  shall  be  found  to  have  been,  if  tliese  are  not  now  suthciently  understood 
hyita  habitual  readers,  to  render  any  detailed  exposition  of  them  unnecessary. 

On  one  point  only  we  think  it  right  to  offer  a  word  of  explanation.  Tfe  have  heard  it 
objected,  in  all  friendliness  and  good-feeling,  to  the  management  of  this  Magazine,  that  there 
Beenu  in  it  a  want  of  some  definite  aim,  towards  which  its  efibrta  should  be  systematicaliy 
^  pointed ;  that  it  is  too  vague,  desultory,  and  indeterminate  in  its  objectEi,  moving  rather,  like 
^  a  butterfly,  from  flower  to  flower,  than,  like  an  arrow,  straight  to  its  mark.  May  we  be  per- 
■j^  mitted,  with  ail  respect  for  our  friendly  critics,  to  justify  ourselves  in  this  matter.  The  Spectator 
requested  his  friends,  if  at  any  time  they  found  him  particularly  dull,  to  believe  that  he  had  s 
design  under  it.  In  like  manner  we,  not  in  jest,  but  most  seriously,  request  our  friends  to 
receive  our  assurance,  that  the  indeterminateness  of  which  they  complain  has  been  part  of  our 
plan ;  that,  if  our  aim  has  been  less  obvious  tlian  that  of  some  other  publications,  it  is  because  it 
has  been  more  comprehensive ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  less  real,  nor,  we  hope,  less  likely  to  be  reached, 
that  we  are  not  exhibiting  it  at  every  turn,  and  constantly  talking  about  it. 

We  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  labours,  whose  avowed  object  it  is  to  advance 
the  material  interests  of  particular  classes  of  the  people.    We  merely  say  that  our  aim  has  been 
a  diflerent  one.    In  our  first  number  we  disclaimed  the  intention  of  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
limited  sympathies  of  any  particular  class.    It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  us  to  avoid,  ns  far  a^ 
practicable,  those  subjects  of  discussion,  the  interest  attaching  to  which  might  bear  in  any  respect 
a  sectional  character.    Our  object  has  been,  making  our  field  as  wide  as  possible — having  some- 
thing for  all,  and  nothing  which  could  exclude  any — to  present  sub_^ects  of  all  sorts  in  sucl 
a  dress,  and  to  infuse  into  the  treatment  of  tliem  such  a  spirit,  as  would  bear  with  the  most 
improving  and  elevating  effect  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  readers  of  every 
class.    While  we  have  laboured  assiduously  to  collect  from  all  quarters  valuable  information — 
solid  tangible  facts — a  substantial  torfy  of  knowledge,  we  have  made  it  our  business  never  to  preseni 
that  body  to  our  readers,  without  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  breathe  a  squl  into  it, — to  give  i1 
a  value  beyond  its  mere  physical  worth, — to  make  it,  to  some  small  extent,  a  means  of  familiarising 
the  mind  with  lofty  thoughts — with  tender  feelings — with  fine  and  true  sensibilities — with  al 
that  dwells  in  the  nobler  and  better  part  of  man. 

In  thus  denyii^  ourselves  to  objects  of  direct  individual  or  sectional  interest,  for  the  sake 
of  what  we  regai^  as  higher  objects  of  universal  interest,  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  we  place 
oarselves  under  some  disadvantage  in  stating  our  claims  to  public  support.  That  which  wt 
npl>eal  to  is  less  pnliiable — goes  less  directly  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  many  readers 
tlian  mipht  be  the  case  with  other  more  limited  objects.  But  our  confidence  is,  that,  once  understooc 
ami  ajipreeiated,  its  influence  will  be  more  enduring — less  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  cross- 
a( ':iili-ni>,  or  changes  of  popular  feeling, — and  establishing  a  relation  between  author  and  reader, 
more  honourable  in  its  character,  and  more  beneficial  in  its  results. 


at 


We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two  on  the  future  conduct  of  this 
Ui^azine.  No  exertion  will  be  spared  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  cliaracter  which  it  has  now 
■eqiiind.  Artists  of  the  highest  eminence  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  illustra- 
tiou  tar  the  fiMluioming  numbers,  which,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  equal  any  that  have  yel 
tfpWtA  ena  in  this  Magazine,  and  some  of  which  will  surpass  anything  that  has  ever  beer 
Ken  in  any  publication  of  far  greater  price.  And  we  can  now  boast  of  an  organized  corps  ol 
tterarv  cnt^trilmtors,  in  which  are  to  be  found  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  talenl 
and  acquirt-iiiciits,  and  some  of  them  of  much  literary  experience. 


PKEP  ACE. 


A  large  circle  of  readers  will  be  gratified  to  hear  tbat  the  author  of  "  Frank  Fairlegb"  has 
unflertaken  to  famish,  for  the  forthcoming  Volume,  a  continuation  of  the  adrentures  of  that  general 
favourite.  The  series  of  beautiful  and  a&cting  sketches,  bearing  the  title  of  *'  The  Maiden  Aunt," 
is  also  to  be  continued  in  the  Volume.  And  the  other  papers  which  are  cither  prepared,  or  in 
pre[>aration,  will,  we  think  we  can  promise,  not  merely  Bustain  the  character  of  the  Magazine  up 
to  the  point  it  has  already  reached,  but  also  show  that  we  have  not  been  inattentive  to,  or  unwill- 
ing to  proHt  by,  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  a  public  whom  we  have  hitherto  found  60 
favourable  and  indulgent. 

While  on  this  subject,  let  us  return  our  re.^pectful  thanks  for  agreat  variety  of  interesting  and 
able  communications  and  contributions,  which  we  have  found  it  altc^ether  impossible  to  acknow- 
ledge separately.  The  necessity  under  which  we  have  been  placed  of  declining  to  avail  ourselves 
of  a  great  number  of  these,  has  been  frequently  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to  ourselves.  It  has  been, 
indeed,  a  necessity,  arising,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  not  from  our  having  formed  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  offered  contributions,  or  even  of  their  suitableness 
for  this  Magazine,  but  simply  from  the  physical  impossibili^  of  including  more  than  a  limited 
quantity  of  letter-press  within  onr  weekly  sixteen  pages.  In  order  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  as 
far  as  lies  in  our  power,  any  persons  from  eubjecting  themselves  unnecessarily  to  the  risk  of 
disappointment,  we  beg  now  to  announce  that  our  arrangements  for  the  regular  supply  of  such 
papers  as  we  require  are  completed,  and  that,  therefore,  we  do  not  solicit  contributions  from 
the  writing  public  generally.  Such  as  may  continue  to  be  sent  will  be  respectfully  received  ;  as 
carefully  read  as  maybe  consistent  with  our  other  arrangements;  and  replied  to  without  any  un- 
necessary delay.  But  the  authors  of  such  papers  wilt  be  so  good  as  keep  in  view,  that,  without 
at  all  fettering  our  freedom  of  choice,  we  must,  ceeteris  paribus^  give  a  preference  to  those  upon 
whom  we  can  rely  for  our  regular  supply  of  such  papers  as  we  need,  and  that  we  cannot,  in 
common  fairness,  suffer  them  to  be  elbowed  aside  by  casual  contributions,  except  when  these  are 
of  such  manifest  excellence,  as  that  their  rejection  or  postponement  would  be  a  positive  injustice 
to  the  Magazine. 

After  this  intimation,  which  we  trust  will  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given,  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  we  should  request  to  be  allowed  our  own  time  in  replying  to  unsolicited 
communications.  Those  only  who  have  had  experience  of  similar  publications  can  form  any 
idea,  how  serious  an  encroachment  upon  the  time  of  both  Editor  and  Publisher  is  occasioned  by 
having  to  examine  and  reply  to  communications  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  Magazine.  We 
shall  treat  no  person  with  intentional  discourtesy ;  but,  as  we  do  not  ask  for  contributions, 
those  who  voluntarily  send  any,  must  feel  that  they  can  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  we  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  them  to  such  matters  as  have  a  more  legitimate  claim  upon  our  atten- 
tion. Importunate  urgency,  such  as  we  have  sometimes  been  subjected  to,  will  undoubtedly 
sqcceed  in  extracting  a  reply  from  ns  out  of  the  regular  course  ;  but  it  is  as  well  that  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  it  should  be  aware,  that  the  answer  in  that  case  is 
always  of  one  kind — the  rejection  of  the  paper  offered. 


LoNDOH,  October,  1846. 
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[PniCE  IJ'/. 


HE  follDving  Btory  is  gathered 
from  an  interesting^  narrative 
/  /  published  by  Miaa  Porter  many 
yean  ago.    The  incidents,  to 
which  we  have  confined  our- 
selveB,  were  told  her  by  a  lady  of 
rank,  who  assured  her  that  every 
circmnatancQ  was  strictly  true, 
and  well  known  to  a  member  of 
her  own  family. 
The  scene  of  this  remarkable  advcDture  was  a  castle 
in  Argylaabitr,  now  in  ruins,  but  at  that  time  (the  year 


1744-5)  inhabited  by  a  Scotch  Laird  and  his  sistor.  This 
ireutleman,  on  llie  death  of  his  cider  brotbor,  had  re- 
cently rciired  from  tbreiyn  sorvico.  itiid  R'tumed  to 
Scotland,  bringing  with  him  his  young  sister,  who  had 
been  educated  in  France.  For  some  months  their  tiine 
passed  pleasantly  in  scenes  and  habits  of  life  new  to  both 
of  them ;  but  after  this  the  young  lady  observed  with 
concern  that  her  brother's  spirits  became  depressed,  and 
that  his  natural  cheerfulness  was  changing  into  an  ex- 
pression of  habitual  gloom  and  melancholy.  Herself  of 
a  remarkably  timid,  gentle  character,  she  had  no  power 
to  contend  against  hie  growing  depression,  and  herspirits 
sank  with  his,  till  at  length,  to  relieve  her  own  troubled 
and  anxious  fears,  as  well  as  in  the  hope  that  another 
might  have  more  skiU  to  chase  away  her  brothcr'sgloom 
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than  she  had  found  herself  to  poeseafi,  she  persuaded  him, 
vith  some  difficulty,  to  allow  her  to  iavite  a  friend  to 
pass  some  months  with  her.  This  young  lady,  somewhat 
older  than  faer«clf,  uid  free  to  act  according  to  her  own 
wishes,  in  pity  for  her  poor  friend's  lonelineas  and  evi- 
dent anxieliy  of  mind,  consented  to  eomply  with  her 
entreaties,  and  Portly  after  arrived  on  her  promised 
visit.  There  was  a  great  contrast  in  the  chuacter  of 
the  two  friends ;  Miss  Mackay,  which  is  the  name  of  our 
heroine,  possessing  in  s  remarkable  degree  the  courage, 
e&ogy,  and  strong  uaderstandlng,  which  her  young 
hostess  wanted,  but  the  want  of  vhlcb,  in  her  case,  was 
atoned  for  by  great  kindneaB  of  heart,  and  a  most  sweet 
and  affectionate  temper. 

She  was  not  long  in  confiding  to  her  friend  the  change 
in  her  brother  which  had  caused  her  so  much  uneasi- 
ac8B ;  and  Miss  Uackay's  keen  obserration  very  soon  led 
iuer  to  suspect  that  his  evident  depresuon  was  owing  to 
some  p^Uofiil  or  dangerous  secret  which  weighed  heavily 
on  his  mind.  Acting  on  this  conviction,  she  endea- 
voured, by  every  kind  and  unobtrusive  attention,  to 
win  his  esteem  and  confidence;  tbe  only  means  by 
which  she  could  hope  to  be  of  real  service.  During  her 
stay  at  tho  castle,  many  accidental  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  bring  out  her  extraordinary  qualities.  On  one 
occasion  cspeciallv,  when  the  house  where  they  happened 
to  be  visiting  took  fire,  the  Ijaird  could  not  but  be  struck 
by  her  courage,  and  extraordinary  presence  of  mind. 
This  led  him  voluntarily  to  seek  her  society,  instead  of 
nving  way  to  the  habiu  of  lonely  musing  which  had 
Mtely  grown  upon  him ;  so  that  his  ^stcr,  rejoicing  in 
this  change,  and  attributing  it  only  to  one  cause,  b^^ 
to  form  high  hopes  that  the  friend  she  loved  best  in  tJie 
world  might  one  day  become  her  sister.  MissMackay, 
however,  understood  his  manner  better,  and  being  veiy 
sure  that  admiration,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
•word,  had  no  part  in  his  feeling  towards  herself,  she 
WW  at  liberty  to  pursue  her  plan  of  kindness  towards 
him. 

His  sister*s  timidity  and  delicate  health  did  not  allow 
her  to  ven  ture  on  horseback ;  but  Miss  Mackay  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  explore,  under  his  escort,  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  thus  die  had  fresh  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving his  deportment.  Among  tlie  possible  causes  for 
his  depression,  she  began  to  suppose  him  the  victim  of 
second-sight,  (a  belief  still  prevalent  in  Scotland,)  an 
<^inion  which  was  one  day  much  strengthened,  when, 
oQ  reaching  a  height  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
sea,  she  beard  Mm  exclaim  to  himself,  "I  see^  I  aee  the 
bloody  issue  1  ** 

At  these  words.  Miss  Mackay  boldly  stepped  forward, 
and,  allowing  the  nature  of  her  suspicions  to  transpire, 
entreated  him,  if  he  could  trust  in  her  kindness  and 
regard,  and  she  could  in  any  way  relieve  or  assist  him, 
to  say  what  it  was  that  weighed  so  heavily  on  his  mind ; 
adding,  that  tboogh  she  could  not  claim  a  sister's  right, 
yet,  in  his  case,  a  fdster's  very  anxiety  and  affection 
might  prevent  her  being  an  equally  safe  confidant 

Thus  urged,  he  owned  that  he  had  a  secret,  thongh 
not  of  tho  nature  she  had  hinted  at,  nor  his  alone  ;  that 
it  was  one  fraught  with  difficulty  and  danger,  yet  in 
which  she  might  be  of  the  greatest  service,  if,  as  he 
believed,  she  bad  courage  for  the  part  that  might  be 
assigned  to  her,  and  was  willing  to  incur  the  risk  to 
which  she  would  render  herself  liable.  He  then  asked, 
if  she  was  willing  to  hear  this  seeret,  under  the  solemn 
promise  never  to  reveal  it  to  any  one. 

She  answered,  "  If  yoursecret  contains  nothing  against 
the  commandment  of  Ood,  and  the  well-being  of  my 
country,  I  am  here  ready  to  hear  it,  keep  it,  swear  to  it." 

He  assured  her  that  there  was  nothii^  in  it  which,  as 
a  religious  Scotchwoman,  she  might  not  lend  her  hand 
and  heart  to ;  but  that  he  must  not  tell  it  then ;  adding, 
with  solemnity,  that  there  was  but  one  place,  and  one 
hour,  in  which  he  should  fieel  it  safe  to  reveal  it — that 
hour  was  twelve  o'clock  of  the  same  night,  and  the  place 
of  meeting  lixe  unaller  door  of  ^  last  qnadnogle  of 


tbe  castle,  whence  he  would  conduct  her  to  the  spot 
where  the  secret  was  to  be  told. 

Having  full  reason  to  trust  his  assurances,  she  pro- 
mised to  obey  these  directions,  though  not  without  some 
apprehensions  as  the  time  appointed  drew  near.  She 
succeeded,  however,  in  conoeuing  those  feelings  from 
her  young  friend.  Tbe  day  passed  as  usual ;  and,  as  the 
clock  struck  ten,  they  separated  for  the  night  Resolving 
not  to  alarm  herself  unnecessarily,  by  dwelling  on  the 
singular  interview  which  was  before  her.  Miss  Mackqr 
sat  down  to  read  till  it  was  time  to  leave  her  room. 
Then,  wrapping  herself  in  her  plaid,  she  knelt  down  for 
a  few  moments  to  ask  a  blessing  on  her  enterprise ;  as 
the  clock  struck  twelve  she  opened  her  door,  and  lightly 
descending  the  stairs,  and  threading  the  mazes  of  a  long 
and  intricate  passage,  she  let  herself  out  by  a  back  door 
into  one  of  the  open  courts.  From  thence  she  made  her 
way  through  other  deserted  passages,  and  nx^esa  p<n<- 
tions  of  the  building,  till  she  entered  the  most  distant 
quadrangle,  where  stood  the  great  tover.  By  the  light 
of  a  small  lantern,  which  she  kept  carefully  turned  in 
anoppositedirectionfrom  the  inhabited  part  of  thecastle, 
she  saw  the  Lurd  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  appointed 
spot  In  silence  he  bowed  his  head  as  she  came  up  to 
him,  and,  leading  the  way,  preceded  to  a  door  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower.  This  he  opened  with  a  small  key, 
and  having  entered  at  the  bottom  of  a  spiral  staircase, 
locked  the  door,  and,  turning  to  her,  aned,  in  a  low 
voice,  if,  in  spite  of  such  almost  awfiil  precautions,  she 
still  adhered  to  her  first  reaolution, — entrei^ngber,if  she 
felt  any  fear,  to  return  at  onoe.  The  hour,  and  the 
strange  mystery,  for  a  moment  daunted  her  spirits ;  but, 
summoning  her  courage,  she  answered  boldly,  that  die 
would  go  tttrough  with  what  she  had  undertaken. 

From  the  first  landing-place,  they  turned  into  a  long 
suite  of  apartments,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  that 
ride  of  the  building.  They  were  large  and  deserted. 
In  some  the  windows  were  entirely  shaken  out,  in  others 
they  were  loose  and  shaking.  In  the  last  chamber, 
which  was  smaller  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  the 
windows  of  which  were  better  secured,  the  Laird  stopped, 
locked  the  door,  and  warning  his  companion  to  remem- 
ber all  he  did,  pressed  his  foot  upon  tbe  spring  of  a  trap- 
door, which  immediately  started  up.  He  then  guided 
her  down  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps  into  a  vault,  evi- 
dently running  ur  under  the  castle.  Here  he  paused, 
and  pointing  to  a  laige  iron  chest,  b^^ed  his  compuiion 
to  rest  upon  it,  while  he  should  expU^  all  she  had  seen, 
and  tiT  to  aeoire  her  aid  in  a  good  cause. 

He  then  told  her  of  the  projected  invarion  of  ScotJuid  by 
him  whom  she  had  been  taught  to  consider  tbe  son  of  her 
rightful  king,  and  that  he  was  shortly  expected  to  head, 
in  person,  such  an  army  as  his  friends  might  privately 
collect.  The  Laird  had  been  presented  to  tbe  Prince 
abroad,  and  had  there  entered  into  his  cause  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  had  come  to  Scotland  Ml  ot  hope ;  bnt, 
in  the  progress  of  hig  negotiations  with  the  di&rent 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
enterprise,  he  had  found  so  much  lukewarmness,  rash-  ~ 
nesB,  and  folly,  in  those  concerned,  that  all  his  bright 
expectations  &ded,  and  he  was  full  of  despur  for  the 
issue.  It  was  this  that  had  so  clouded  his  spirits ;  his 
fitculties  had  become  bewildered,  as  he  looked  forward  to 
tite  future ;  be  foresaw  a  fatal  end  to  the  enterprise  ere  it 
began ;  and,  conscious  that  his  castle  cont^ned  docu- 
ments of  vital  importance  to  many,  he  was  tormented 
with  apprehenrious  for  others,  which  he  disr^nrded  for 
himself.  In  the  iron  chest  on  which  Mias  luckay  sat, 
were  deposited  many  deeds  and  bonds  from  the  great 
exile,  to  different  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  acknow- 
ledging loans  of  money,  and  pledging  himself  to  reward 
present  services  by  future  grimts.  These  document^  if 
discovered,  together  with  a  correct  list  of  all  the  persons 
contributing  to  the  cause,  either  by  gold  or  men,  might 
rove  the  ruin  <tf  some     the  best  and  bravest  men  in 


The  Wrd  knew  that^  dthw  just  before  or  immodi- 
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wlely  upmk  hU  rojal  mwter'B  landing,  he  vould  be  Bum- 
moned  to  report  certain  needful  dewla ;  and  he  feared 

I     lesviog  the  fugh  trusts  oommitted  to  him  behind  in  the 

!'  castle,  within  the  very  grasp  of  Argyle,  without  also 
learing  some  one  empower^  to  destroy  them  in  bia 

,  abaenoe,  should  any  mWortooe  render  auch  a  meaBure 
nccesaary.  As  Miaa  Hackees  character  had  opened  upon 
him,  he  had  been  struck  with  the  thought,  that  Provi- 
dt^ce  had  in  her  provided  him  with  the  very  person  he 

I  needed.  Time  and  further  observation  only  strengthened 
this  opinion ;  when,  iust  at  this  point,  and  while  still  in 

>  doubt,  a  Bummona  nad  arrived,  commanding  him  to 
repair  to  another  Btaimch  Mend  of  the  Stuarta,  where 

"  Charles  Edward's  moat  confidential  agent  was  expected 
from  France.  It  was  at  this  eventful  moment  that  Miss 
Mackay  had  opened  the  way  to  confidence,  and  he  was 
now  in  consequence  disclosing  to  her  i^l  that  had 
waggled  ao  \mg  on  bis  mind,  and  OBking  bsr  co- 
•  operation. 

His  auditor  listened  to  all  he  had  to  tell  with  the 
dcepti^  intcrettt;  for  she  had  ever  been  taught  to  con- 
sider Charles  £dward  her  rightful  prince,  and  the  thought 
:  I     of  being  in  any  way  able  to  devote  herself  to  hia  service 
ii     brongfat  the  fire  to  her  eye,  and  the  warm  blood  into 
l[    h£r  cheek 

!        When  the  Laird,  in  concludon,  asked,  whether  she 
would  take  upon  her  the  charge  of  what  he  must  leave 
behind,  or,  refusing  that,  simply  give  him  her  oath 
never  to  divulge  what  ebe  knew,  she  readily  promised  to 
do  all  he  liad  asked,  and,  kneeling  down,  took  an  oath  to 
tliis  effect  on  the  little  pocket  Bible  the  Laird  had 
,     brought  with  him.   He  then  opeped  the  iron  chest,  and 
displayed  its  contents.   There  were,  besides  the  parch- 
'     uieBt«  he  had  mentioned,  several  leathern  bags,  which 
I     be  told  her  contained  money  and  jewels,  contributed  by 
I     &ithial  Scotchmen  to  the  cause.   He  then  begged  her 
I     to  listen  carefully  to  the  instructions  he  woidd  give  her. 
||     He  was  going  instantly  to  join  the  Piinoe's  party  in 
|i     Inverness,  and,  when  gold  was  needed,  would  send  a 
I     mesaeoger  she  might  entirely  trust,  to  whom  she  must 
L    deliver  it  under  the  shadow  of  night.   The  arrival  of 
I     such  a  m^aenger  would  be  notified  to  her  by  the  figure 
of  a  cross  being  cat  on  the  trunk  of  a  gr^t  ash  tree 
I     whidi  grew  oi^osite  her  diambep-*indow ;  and  a  cer- 
1     tain  nombor  of  very  small  crosses  cut  under  the  large 
one  would  notify  the  number  of  bags  she  should  give  him. 
If,  instead  of  money,  the  messenger  should  have  to  an- 
nounce defeat  and  i^saster,  a  figure  of  an  axe  should  be 
marked  on  the  tree  instead  of  a  cross ;  in  which  case 
her  business  would  be  to  destroy  evenf  written  paper  or 
I    parchment  in  the  chest.   After  that,  he  bid  her  use  her 
I    own  diaeretion  whether  to  remain  in  the  castle  or  de- 
1    part ;  he  lumaelf  by  that  time  would  probably  be  lying  a 
corptie  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  conclusion,  he  assured  her, 
that  be  did  not  believe  himself  to  be  bringifig  her  into 
I    real  danger  by  the  commission  he  now  ^ve  her,  adding 
fnither  direcUona,  that  on  seeing  the  given  sign  on  the 
tree,  she  was  to  repair  at  night  to  the  same  spot  where 
he  had  met  her,  go  down  to  the  vault,  bring  up  the  bags, 
and,  before  opening  the  door  into  the  quadrangle,  (of 
'I     which  the  messenger  would  have  no  key,)  one  was  to  give 
'     Uie  pass-word, "  Bruce,"  to  which  the  other  would  answer, 
I    "  Charles  Edward."   She  then  mi^t  open  the  door  and 
I    deliver  the  bags  into  bis  hands;  the  messenger  would 
give  a  voucher  in  return,  which  she  must  go  back  to 
j    deuMit  in  the  iron  chest,  and  her  duty  would  be  over. 
{       If,  however,  the  secret  announcement  were  disaster, 
,    she  might  bam  the  documents,  one  by  one,  at  the  candle 
in  her  lantern.    "  Mark,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, "  mark, 
I    1  prsjr  you,  all  the  pecnliarltjes  of  the  places  you  will 
I    have  to  pass  throogh,  so  that  nothing  may  embarrasB 
I    yoo,  ^omd  accident  extinguish  your  light.   Above  all 
I    tlungSy  remember  to  leave  the  trap-door  well  settled  on 
its  mpports,  as  it  opens  only  from  the  outside.  For 
I  'Heavens  sake,  be  careful  to  observe  this !" 
I      After  some  farther  discourse,  as  to  what  would  be  best 
I    (a  do  for  bis  doter  la  ease  of  lua  deatl^  they  found  it 


time  to  return.  Hiss  Mackay  most  carefally  noted  alt 
hk  movements;  learnt  the  secret  of  the  spring  which 
opened  the  trap-door,  and  pasung  with  her  guide 
through  the  solitary  chambers,  found  herself  again  in 
the  court  of  the  quadrangle.  Here  she  received  from 
him  the  key  of  the  tower  door,  and  the  more  important 
one  belonging  to  the  chest ;  and  they  then  took  a  solemn 
farewell  of  each  other,  as  he  was  to  leave  early  next  day. 

More  than  a  fortnight  passed  before  Miss  Mackay  was 
called  upon  to  execute  any  part  of  her  commiaBion.  At 
length,  one  morning,  on  going  to  her  window,  whiebabe 
now  always  did  en  first  rising,  she  observed  a  cross 
marked  on  the  ash  tree,  and  two  smaller  ones  cut  below 
it.  She  could  not  help  feeling  some  appr^kension,  as 
she  thought  of  the  task  that  lay  before  her.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  large  deserted  chambers  of  the  gloomy 
vault,  to  be  descended  at  midnight,  now  and  then  ap- 
palled her ;  but  she  concealed  all  ^ipeaiance  of  anxietj, 
and  passed  the  day  as  ebecrftally  as  nsual. 

Half  an  hour  before  midnight,  when  every  one  was 
asleep,  she  lighted  her  lantern,  and  wrapping  herself 
from  head  to  foot  in  her  plaid,  issued  i^m  the  dwelling- 
house  into  the  first  court.  The  moon  shone  brightJy, 
and  everything  was  so  calm,  that  her  confidence  re- 
tamed.  Encourac^ng  herself  t^tboo^tsitfpnqrer,  she 
reached  the  door  of  tbe  tower,  and  there  a  Mnt  sound 
made  her  turn  towards  tbe  place  whence  it  proceeded. 
A  gentleman  in  a  highland  dress  instantly  stepped  for- 
ward into  the  moonlight,  from  the  archway  where  he 
had  been  standing,  ana,  with  an  inclination  of  respect, 
whispered  the  word  "  Bnice."  In  the  same  tone,  she  an- 
swered, "  Charles  Edward,"  and  hurrying  into  the  tower, 
locked  herself  within  it. 

She  had  remembered  every  diroction,  so  that  she  found 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  tbe  vault.  The  bags  were  so 
heavy,  that  she  found  it  necessary  to  carry  each  sepat 
rately  to  the  foot  of  the  tower  Bturs.  She  then  opened 
the  door,  and,  without  either  uttering  a  word,  tbe  bags 
of  gold  were  exchanged  for  the  receipt ;  and,  once  again 
lo<£ing  herself  in,  ^e  returned  to  the  vault,  and  from 
thence,  when  her  task  was  done,  returned  to  her  own 
room.  The  whole  had  been  accomplished  so  easily,  that, 
after  this,  she  felt  no  alarm  or  anxiety  on  her  own  ac- 
count  for  any  future  errand  of  the  same  kind  witii  which 
she  might  be  entrusted. 

The  Laird's  absence,  meanwhile,  crept  on  fVom  week 
to  week ;  neither  by  public  report  nor  private  information 
did  any  news  of  Charles  Edward's  landing  reach  her; 
and  her  zeal  for  his  cause  kept  her  in  constant  nervous 
watchfulness.  Winter  was  now  far  advanced  :  her  young 
Mend,  anxious  abtfut  her  brother,  whose  al)Benee  was 
unaccountable  to  her,  and  alarmed,  too,  at  living  with- 
out  his  protection  in  that  lonely  place,  at  such  a  season, 
claimed  more  and  more  of  her  cara  Some  kind  friends 
from  a  distance  would,  every  now  and  then,  leave  their 
homes,  and  spend  a  da^  or  two  with  their  timid  young 
Mend;  but  these  meetings  often  more  than  fldled  in 
their  object,  from  the  ill-ehosen  nature  of  their  topics  for 
conversation.  Withlongfireside-eveningBcamestoriesof 
murder  and  witchcraft,  of  ghosts  and  apparitions,  all  of 
which  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  tbe  poor  young  lady 
at  tbe  time,  tbough  they  left  her  less  fit  than  ever  to 
sustun  cheerfulness  imder  adverse  circumstances.  Even 
Miss  Hackay's  stronger  mind  was  not  proof  against 
the  effect  of  these  gloomy  historicB ;  and,  after  an  even- 
ing thus  spent,  she  did  not  feel  her  nerves  in  the  fittest 
state  for  executing  the  commission  she  bad  received  that 
morning,  by  the  given  sign  on  the  ash  tree.  She  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  deserted  chambers  she  had  to 
pass  through  were  reported  to  be  haunted.  She  would, 
not,  however,  suffsr  such  imaginations  to  hinder  her  in 
the  performanee  of  her  duty ;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
she  set  out  on  her  errand. 

Instead  of  the  Mendly  moonlii^t  wlucb  bad  cheered 
her  before,  a  fearful  tempest  now  laged  without.  The 
,  roar  of  the  dietant  sea  was  beud  in  the  intervals  of  the 
;  still  loudOT  wind,  nUcb  pealed  like  thunder  through. 
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ihe  moimtaia  chasms.  The  enah  of  trees,  and  the  Ml 
of  fragments  from  the  ruined  walls  of  the  castle,  added 
to  the  noise  and  danger.  Not  a  star  was  visible ;  eveiy 
thing  was  wrapped  in  thick  darkneoa.  Some  fear  she 
could  not  but  feel,  as  she  bunied  through  the  tottering 
trees  and  groaning  rains ;  and,  added  to  this,  she  fsniaed 
dte  belaid  footsteps  behind  her,  as  it  were  pursuing  ber. 

It  was  a  relief  when  she  reached  the  tower-door,  and 
could  lock  herself  within.  Lighted  by  the  dim  flame  of 
her  laoteni,  she  passed  along  the  suite  of  rooms,  the 
wind  howling  through  them,  and  rattling  against  the 
loose  and  broken  casements.  Her  band  shook  a  little, 
as  she  seAtled  the  rests  of  the  trap-door ;  but  by  degrees 
she  r^aiaed  ber  composure,  and,  counting  out  the  bags 
of  gold  which  had  been  sent  for,  she  carried  them  dowfi, 
one  by  one,  ss  before ;  delivered  them  with  the  given 
signal  to  the  messenger  without ;  locked  the  door  again, 
and  returned  once  more  to  the  vault  with  the  voucher, 
in  order  to  depout  it  in  tlie  iron  chest.  Just  as  she  was 
replacing  it  then,  ihe  wis  startled  by  a  loud  crash,  fol- 
lowed by  A  thoudering  e^ap.  After  a  moment's  pause, 
she  flew  up  the  steps  to  see  what  was  the  cause.  She 
had  not  yet  realized  her  miBfortune :  it  me  the  trai>- 
door  which  bad  &Uen, — blown  down  by  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind,  which  had  forced  in  the  window  just  above  it. 

In  a  moment  she  understood  the  fiill  misery  of  her 
situation.  Her  first  eSbrt  was  to  push  against  tiie  door, 
hoping  it  was  not  firmly  fixed  in  its  place  ;  but  it  resisted 
her  wildest  efforts  of  strength,  and  she  remembered  that 
the  Laird  had  sud  it  could  only  be  opened  from  without 
Again  and  agiun  she  repeated  her  ineflectual  efforts,  and 
in  despair  called  aloud  for  help.  The  wind  alone  aa- 
■werea  her  cry,  pealing  in  the  distance  above  her. 

There  was  but  one  peison  who  could  help  her— the 
owner  of  t^e  castle,  who  was  ha  away :  and,  as  she 
paused  from  the  wild  enei^  of  her  first  despair,  she 
began  to  doubt  how  far  it  would  be  right,  even  if  it  were 
poauble,  to  call  for  other  aid,  if  she  could  onh'  procure 
it  by  revealing  a  secret  in  which  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  so  nuuiy  were  involved.  She  wink  upon  the  steps  in 
a  confusion  of  dreadful  feelings;  the  dews  of  death 
seemed  to  spread  over  her  as  she  &ced  the  full  horrors 
of  her  situation.  She  saw  she  must  either  risk  the 
discovery  of  this  awful  secret,  or  be  content  to  remain 
where  she  was,,  and  perish  by  slow  degrees.  How  light 
and  essy  would  deaui  on  the  scaffold  have  appeared  to 
ber,  contrasted  with  tiiis  solitary  lingering  &te  of  horror  1 
Thoughts  like  these  for  a  time  rendered  her  passive ; 
then  she  would  revive  her  hopeless  exertions  for  re- 
leasing iMrself,  till,  exhausted  by  &tigue,  she  could  do 
no  more.  At  length,  wearied  and  hopeless,  de  left  the 
steps,  and  returned  into  the  vault,  and  throwing  bemlf 
on  the  damp  floor,  from  which  her  plud  was  her  only 
protection,  she  tried  to  compose  herself,  and  seek  for 
patience  and  submission  in  prayer.  She  lay  listening 
to  the  dreary  sounds  which  reached  her  from  without, 
to  the  progress  of  the  storm,  and  to  the  heavy  rain 
whioh  succeeded  it,  and  which  she  eonld  hear  poor  down 
through  the  rafts  in  the  roof  upon  Ae  trapdoor  of  her 
dungeon.  From  this  sound,  dreary  as  it  wai^  she 
gathered  that  Uiere  was  some  chance  of  her  cries  being 
Beard,  should  she  determine  on  its  being  right  to  use  such 
efforts  for  her  release. 

The  storm  had  eubnded,  so  that  she  could  hear  the 
clock  strike  five  :  her  lanteim  had  long  burnt  out,  and 
she  remained  in  to^  darkness,  as  hour  by  hour  passed 
by;  at  length  noon  struck,  thou^  no  ray  oC  light 
reached  her  to  tell  her  of  the  cheerful  day.  Sounds  of 
life  from  a  distance  came  upon  her  ear,  only  making 
her  own  state  more  terrible  ;  she  became  bewildered  by 
wild  thronging  thoughts,  and  almost  imconscious ;  for  a 
few  moments  ihe  called  piercingly  for  help.  She  thought 
how  heavily  her  death  would  weigh  on  bis  mind 
who  had  unfittingly  led  her  into  such  a  grave.  In 
altemstiooB  tfT  distraction  and  reuguation  the  day  wore 
awa^.  She  grew  weak  from  want  of  food,  and  a  sickening 
feeling  of  exhaustion  came  upon  ker^  which  she  knew 


to  be  the  precursor  of  sharper  and  fiercer  pangs  of 
hunger.  Her  head  became  giddy,  and  she  feared  her 
sensoB  were  leaving  her ;  but,  with  a  strong  effort  of  will, 
she  overcame  the  temptation  to  wander,  and  fixing  her 
mind  on  the  thoughts  best  suited  for  sa<^  an  hour, 
gave  herself  up  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father, 
and  resigned  herself  wholly  into  His  han(U.  Every 
moment  ehe  felt  herself  grow  weaker.  Her  tongue 
cleaved  to  the  roof  of  her  monttt ;  she  could  utter  no 
audible  sound ;  her  head  grew  more  dizi^ ;  her  limbs 
were  benumbed ;  by  degrees  sense  and  recollection 
fiuled  ber,  and  she  sank  lifeless  on  the  steps  of  the  vault 
It  seemed  as  if  death  had  crane  to  her  relief.  But  there 
was  help  at  hand  for  her.  By  a  wonderfiil  chance,  as  it 
would  be  called,  but  more  justly  by  a  merciful  pro- 
vidence, it  so  fell,  that  twenty-four  hours  after  the  Laird 
had  despatched  his  friepd  to  the  castle  for  the  gold  they 
were  in  need  of,  he  found  he  had  immediate  occasion 
for  one  of  the  papers  in  the  iron  chest ;  and,  as  the  best 
and  ahinteBt  means  of  obtaining  it,  he  set  ont  himself. 
Having  the  nustepfce^  <^  all  the  doors,  he  had  no 
occauon  to  go  into  the  house,  but  proceeded  at  once, 
it  being  nightfidl,  to  the  loweMoor.  It  was  bis  inten- 
tion to  leave  a  line  on  the  chest,  informing  Miss  Mackay 
of  what  he  had  done,  for  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  venture  into  the  house,  or  see  his  si8t«r.  He  walked 
calmly  through  the  desolate  apartments,  observed  the 
damage  done  by  the  wind,  and  at  length  he  lifted  the 
trap-door,  and  was  descending,  when  bis  light  fell  upon 
the  bright  colours  of  Miss  Uackay's  plaid.  In  alarm 
and  astonishment  he  gased  on  the  motionlees  form,  pale 
as  deatii,  that  hgr  extended  before  him,  and  at  once  com- 
prehending what  had  hi^pened,  sprang  down  the  re- 
maining steps,  and  flew  to  ber  assistance,  if  indeed  help 
did  not  come  too  late.  Happily  he  carried  a  flask  of 
spirits  with  him,  and  succeeded  in  pouring  some  drops 
into  her  lips.  By  slow  degrees  she  revived,  and  within 
an  hour  after  sinking  into  unconsciousness,  she  opened 
her  ^yes  on  him  who  had  been  sent  to  her  rescue. 

Before  asking  her  any  questions,  he  made  hsr  swallow 
a  few  morsels  of  the  oaten  cake  he  happened  to  have 
with  him.  Under  this  retVeshment  she  soon  revived ; 
and  her  deliverer  could  now  give  utterance  to  his  thank- 
fulness at  having  thus  come  in  time  for  her  relief, 
pledging  himself  never  more  to  require  of  ber  a  similar 
^ort  friendship  and  I^alty.  She  was  too  lost  in 
thoughts  of  gratitude  to  ^aven  for  her  wonderful  de- 
liverance, to  near  what  he  eaid,  or  listen  to  the  plans  he 
was  forming  to  eutrust  his  friend  the  messenger  hesce- 
forward  with  ihe  entire  accomplishment  of  his  hazardous 
errand.  At  length  she  roused  herself  to  arrange  with 
him  the  best  mode  of  accounting  for  her  absence  without 
exciting  dangeroos  suspicions ;  then,  refreshing  herself 
with  another  sauil  portion  of  his  travelling  &re,  she  left 
her  prison,  and,  supported  by  his  arm,  reached  the  last 
court  before  the  house,  where  she  took  leave  of  her 
conductor,  who,  much  as  he  longed  to  see  his  poor  sister, 
dared  not  venture  to  show  himself. 

Her  absence  could  only  have  been  observed  since 
breakfost  time ;  and,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
early  morning  walks,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that^ 
tempted  by  a  gleam  of  fine  weather  after  the  night's 
storm,  she  bad  ventured  out  and  that  the  subsequent 
heavy  nin  had  detained  her  in  the  tdielter  of  some 
distant  cavern  or  sheiling  till  its  viideaee  had  abated. 
Weak  and  exhausted  she  entered  the  house,  and  was 
received  with  the  utmost  delight  by  her  fiiend,  who  had 
been  in  the  greatestalarm  on  her  account  Miss  Mackay, 
who  was  evidently  too  weak  for  much  conversation, 
spoke  of  having  been  seised  with  a  fainting  fit  of  her 
inability  to  send  word  where  she  was  to  the  castle ;  and 
her  Mend,  occupied  in-  attending  upon  her  obvious 
wants,  readily  credited  the  few  words  which  implied 
rather  than  told  what  it  was  desirable  she  should  be- 
lieve, and,  in  anxiety  for  her  health  and  comfort^  all 
fiurther  qaestions  were  forgotten.    -  ^ 

Here  Miaa  Mat^i^a  shuv  in  the  perils  of  the  rebdlion 
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ended.  The  I^id  woon  after  fell,  according  to  what  had 
seemed  hU  {nvMntiment,  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 
Subsequently  Mias  Mackay  became  the  wife  of  the  High- 
laud  gcDtlemaD,  who,  as  meeaenger  to  the  caatle,  had 
■liared  with  her  the  secret  of  the  tower.  He  had  been 
struck  hy  her  courage  in  undertaking  so  arduous  a  com- 
Miiauon ;  her  manner  and  appearance,  during  the  very 

j  few  opportoaities  he  had  of  seeing  her  in  their  mysterious 
commnnicaliouB,  had  strengthened  this  first  impression ; 
and  Ua  had  been  the  footsteps  which  she  had  heard  in 
tbe  tarfiil  night  of  the  storm,  as  be  followed  her  In  the 
hope  of  protecting  her  from  the  dangers  of  her  road. 
Tbeyw^e  married  abroad,  where  their  poor  young  friend 
remained  with  them,  till  Scotland  was  quiet  enough  to 
admit  of  her  rewrmug  thlUier,  and  taking  up  her  abode 
once  more  in  Iter  brother's  castle,  among  her  own  people. 
There  she  was  often  visited  by  her  fiiiufiil  friends  and 

I  tbetr  children  ;  and  there  the  heroine  of  this  history  her- 
mlf  repeated  the  singular  adventure  that  had  happened 
to  her  within  its  valla. 

[It  !b  exactly  a  hundred  years  since  the  oocorrenoe  of 
the  erenta  detailed  tn  the  forcing  narrative;  and, 
althoogfa  that  wag  not  the  consideration  which  suggested 
j  to  na  the  placing  it  first  in  the  first  number  of  this 
Magazine,  yet  it  forms  a  circumstance  of  coincidence 
which  it  appears  to  us  may,  with  much  propriety,  be  taken 
advantage  of  and  followed  up.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
DO  more  real  relation  between  events  and  conditions  of 
Boeiety  separated  by  precisely  defined  intervals  of  time, 

.    than  between  any  others;  there  may  be  much  less; 

I  still  the  mind  delights  to  seize  hold  of  such  intervals,  as 
nating-places  from  which  to  look  around,  and  to  insti- 
tute tbcae  comparisons,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  those 
geoeralizatiiHis,  which  constitute  the  really  valuable  re- 
•nlta  of  hiatorlcal  studies.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  year 
wliatever  of  which  it  may  not  be  said,  that  something 
remarkable  happened  exactly  one  hundred  years  before ; 
I  and  that  so  this  sort  of  relation  of  suggestion  is  a  mere 
peg  on  which  ai^thing  whatever  may  be  hung.  It  may 
I  be  10 ;  but  it  never  was  held  a  good  reason  why  a  man 
shoald  not  obaerve  the  anniversary  of  his  own  birth*  or 
'  tboae  of  hii  friends,  that  there  is  not  a  day  in  the  year 
wludi  is  not  some  <me*a  birth-day.  The  year  1745  forms 
I  aiost  nnqnestionably  a  cardinal  point  in  the  internal 
history  of  this  country.  It  witnessed  the  dosing  act  of 
a  drama  which  had  been  played  with  more  or  less  con- 
tinni^  lor  more  than  a  ocntnry.  It  eloeed.one  volume  of 
oar  hlitotj,  and  opened  a  new  one.  Its  events  gave  a  new 

I  diveetiMi  to  the  hope^  and  meigies,  and  hidusiiy,  of  a- 
laige  ^Mitoo  of  the  peoid^  and  so  liM  the  foundation  foe 
nneh  of  that  advance  in  wealth,  euterjaiser  and  improve- 

'I  whiefa  la  now  the  aatonishment  of  the  world.  Ve 

ptppoae,  thenfim^  in  punoaiue  of  thia  idea,  to  li^  be- 

'    bn  ear  ie>den,  in  eijly  nnmbei^  a  fow  p^Mrs  on  the 

•  leading  event*  connected  with  the  rebellion  <k  1745,  and 
OD  the  most  remarkable  contrasts  presented  by  the  con- 

i    diti<m  of  the  world,  and  of  this  country'  in  particular, 

I    then,  aod  at  the  present  day. — Eniroa  8.  L.  M.] 


RURAL  SKETCHES;  WITH  HINTS-  FOR 
PEDESTRIANS. 

No.  I. 

He.  who  has  been  inuoured  for  months  in  this  great 
overgrown  modem  Babylon— which,  pK^blV,  ia 
even  more  vast  than  that  andent  city,  whose 
nacnitude  and  magnificence  have  giveu  to  it  an 
w^ng  fiuae— will  do  well  to  bid  flirewell  to  the 


city  for  a  season — to  bnckle  his  knapsack  on  his 
shoulders,  and  with  his  oaken  stick  in  Iwnd,  to  wend 
his  way,  with  bis  back  to  St.  Paul's.* 

Having  resolutely  turned  bis  ftce  to  the  country, 
it  is  of  little  importance  to  which  pare  of  the  com- 
pass he  directs  his  steps ;  sufficient  it  is  for  him, 
that  in  every  direction  arotmd  hira  and  the  city^  a 
goodly  portion  of  Nature's  fair  domain  is  stretched 
out,  in  endless  variety  of  wood  and  water,  of  hill 
and  dale,  of  ^reen  pasture  lands  and  hope-in*' 
spiring  corn-fields,  and  the  wide-spread  and  well- 
pianted  park,  whose  hushed  stillness  ia  oftentimes 
broken  by  the  sudden  trampling  of  deer. 

Nor  are  these  all  that  will  claim  his  attention. 
The  cottage  which  smiles  amtda  profusion  of  roses 
and  honeysuckles,  and  the  sweet-scented  migmo>- 
nette:  the  rustic  bridge,  often  of  rude  wprkman- 
sbip,  and  inconvenient  firom  its  contracted  breadth 
ana  its  steep  ascent,  yet  forming  an  appendage  to 
a  landscape  which  the  painter  bves  to  transfer  to 
his  canvas — and  the  ivy-clad  ruin,  the  castellated 
building  of  the  feudal  times,  whose  walls  have  been 
rent  and  shattered  in  the  fierce  battle-strife  of  civil 
wan  and  those  peacefnland  holier  piles  whose  aisles, 
day  by  day,  were  wont  to  resound  with  the  matin 
and  the  vesper,  but,  alas !  have  been  madly  defaced 
and  destroyed  by  sacril^oos  hands. 

In  another  loodity  he  will  find'  the  old-fiwhione^ 
and  therefore  picturesque  hall,  whose  name  has  for 
centuries  been  associated  with  that  of  the  family  of 
right  ancient  descent,  whose  pedigree  may  be  traced 
bade  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Eogland  by 
William  the  Norman,  and  who,  while  the  crown  of 
England  has  descended  from  one  royal  house  to 
another,  and  has  been  successively  worn  by  the 
Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
Gaelphs — have  retained  possession  of  the  estate 
and  tne  manor;  and  in  an  unbroken  line,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  they  have  descended  in  wor- 
shipAil  alliance,  gracefcUy  wedded  to  the  name  of 
the  fiunily,  whose  residence  there  baa  been  most 
highly  beneficial  to  th&  neighbourhood. 

Nor  will  he  fail  to  ramble  on  the  banks  of  those 
beautiful  streams  and  rivers  which  gladden  the  face 
of  nature.  They  will  arrest  his  attention,  and  decov 
him  from  the  turnpike  road  and  the  foot-patn 
through  the  fields  and  the  coppice,  to  more  unfre- 
quented places,  where  the  disdples  of  Izaak  Walton 
pursue  their  «ntte  craft.  The  halFtrodden  path 
will  condnct  nim  throngh  ecraies  of  surpassing 
bcanty,  which  will  make  mm  not  regret  the  change 
for,  it  may  be,  a  rougher  road.   Here  he  will 

"  nnd  toDfuM  io  tieei,  bookj  In  tht  mnnbiK  Inwka, 
Scnnoai  In  •tonei,  aiid  good  In  *»ery  thiiiK.'' 

And  here  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  remember  what 
the  good  and  the  pious  Izaak  Walton  says:,"  When  I 
womd  beget  content,  and  increase  confidence  in  the 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  providence  of  Almighty 
God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding 
stream,  and  there  contemplate  the  lilies  that  take 
no  care,  and  those  very  many  other  various  little 
creatures  that  are  not  only  created,  but  fed,  maq. 
knows  not  bow,  by  the  goodness  of  the  God  of 
Nature,  and  therefore  trust  in  Him.  This  is  my 
purpose;  and  so.  'Let  every  thing  thathathbrea^ 
praise  the  Lord!'" 

"  The  sun  knowetb  his  going  down,"  and  when, 
the  shades  of  evenii^  dim  uie  more  cUstant  parts 
the  landscape — when  the  noisy,  yet  not  altt^heir 


*•  Wrtura  U  Sapton^w. 
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inharmoiuoas  sonnds  from  the  rookery  grow  fiunler 
and  fiuiiter,.wheD 

The  Guifew  toll*  the  knell  of  pwtingr  da;. 
The  lowinR  herd  wind  ilowlr  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plod*  hit  wearj  way ;" 

the  pedestrian  will  repair  for  .his  nijcht's  repose  to 

the  qaiet  vilto^  ion,  where  be  may  enter  in  his  diary ' 

the  events  of  the  day,  and  some  account  of  the 

moBt  remarkahle  pUces  he  has  visited. 

The  season  of  the  year  most  suitable  for  a  pe- 
destrian excoTsioQ,  nta^  be  left  to  the  choice  or 
convenience  of  the  tounst  Any  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  year,  ex(£fepting  the  gloomy  winter, 
when  the  country  possesses  so  little  attraction,  will 
be  found  to  answer  his  purpose :  the  fresh  and 
cheerful  spring,  the  leafy  and  fVuitful  summer,  and 
the  more  sober  and  inany-tintcd  autnmo — «ach 
possesses  attractions  peculiarly  its  own.* 

If  he  prefer  the  Spring,  when  the  Almighty 
"  renews  the  fiice  of  the  earth,"  the  annual  resur- 
rection, of  nature  from  the  death  of  Winter,  will  im- 
part a  cheerful  elasticity  to  his  spirits,  invigorating 
ois  frame,  and  bracing  his  limbs,  as  he  treads  the 
tender  and  springing  grass ;  and  he  will  often  pause 
to  hear  the  rich,  and  joyful,  and  thrilling  harmony 
of  that  bird  <unlike  its  fellows  "  which  smg  among 
the  branches")  that  soars  so  high  to  pour  forth  his 
gushing  matin  song,  that  it  is  almost  lost  to  s^ht, 
"  singing  at  heaven's  gate." 

The  trees  are  now  partly  clad  with  their  vernal 
foliage,  but  the  tardy  ash  is  yet  bare.  The  horsc- 
chesaut  is  conspicuous,  with  its  pyramidal-sfaapcd 
flowers  gracefully  bending  to  the  Dreese,  which  is 
no  less  gratefiilfrom  theiwlidoiu  sense  of  coolness 
it  in^arts,  than  from  the  fri^rant  scent  with  which 
it  is  laden  from  the  eowera  which  grow  "man 
knows  not  how,"  be  knows  only  that  "God  so 
clothes  the  ^nsa  of  the  field/'  that  the  niany>bued 
flowers  minister  richly  to  his  ei^oyment. 

The  hedge-rows  too  are  beautifully  ornamented 
with  the  snow-white  blossom  called  May,  over 
which  proudly  tower  the  elm  and  the  ash,  the  leafy 
^camore,  and  ■ "  the  gnaried  and  knotted  oak." 
Other  trees  thwe  are  which  are  more  ornamental, 
such  as  the  lilac,  and  the  bright  laburnum,  with  its 
golden  festoons  of  sii^ular  beauty.  Nor  must  we 
lorget  those  useful  fruit  trees,  whose  rich  blossoms 
give  such  a  goi^eous  appearance  to  the  orchards. 

One  of  the  most  interestiug  rural  operations  of 
the  season  is  hay-making ;  ami  how  beautiful  is  the 
landscape  which  includes  all  the  processes,  &om 
the  mowing  to  the  carrying  home  the  valuable  food 
for  the  catue !  Look  at  that  field  in  the  distance, 
where  the  mowers  are  cutting  down  the  rich 
herbage,  with  all  the  regularity  of  good  rowers, 
now  and  then  stopping  to  whet  their  scprthes,  and 
we  can  hear  the  hissing  soimd,  for  the  wmd  is  fresh 
and  such  as  the  fhrmer  lores  for  hay-making.  And 
see,  in  the  next  field,  how  bosy  is  that  large  number 
of  young  persons,  who  arc  engaged  in  turning  over 
the  hay,  and  yet  can  find  time  for  the  innocent  joke ; 
the  loud  laugh  is  often  beard,  And  speaks  favour- 
ably for  their  contented  state.  Another  field  is 
filled  with  long  rows  of  hay-cocks,  which  give  such 
a  delicious  odour  to  the  air  and  contrast  pleasingly 
with  the  fresh  green-sward  from  which  it  has  been 
recenUy  cut  Watch  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  as 

*  Wa  have  adopted  an  ubltrair  dlvMoo  of  the  six  months 
■uttablefoT  tourifti;  thui,  we  ma;  call  Mb;  and  June,  Spring  i 
Jiiljr  and  AtiKuat,  Summer:  and  September  and  Octoher,  Aiiiumn. 
Ktif  U  the  earlleat  month  suitable  tor  ui  ezconion,  and  It  should 
not  be  totetfti  uaifl  after  Uctober. 


they  career  across  the  vale,  until  they  are  lost  to 
ouF  sight  in  that  field  fVom  which  the  waggons  are 
conveying  the  hay  to  the  &rm  buildings.  The  man 
on  horseback*  who  is  superintending  the  operations 
of  the  work-people,  is  the  farmer,  and  right  glad  he 
is  for  such  favoiimble  weather,  and,  let  us  hope, 
not  less  grateful  to  Him  who  "  crowns  the  year 
with  his  goodness,"  and  bids  "  the  little  hills  re- 
joice on  every  side to  whose  good  providence  he 
leaves  the  vaUeys  which  "  stand  so  thick  with  corn," 
hoping  "  that  it  may  please  Him  to  give  and  pre- 
serve  to  our  use  the  kindly  fruits  of  theeorth,  so  as 
in  due  time  we  may  e^joy  them." 

Some  tourists  may  prefer  the  Summer  for  a  pe- 
destrian excursion,  although  the  heat  is  then  more 
oppressive.  In  fact,  each  season  has  advantages 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  each  also  has  its  disadvan- 
tages. The  cheerful  and  invigorating  freshness 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Spring,  is  now 
passed,  and  we  miss,  with  regret,  the  son^  of  birds 
which  lately  made  the  woods  vocal.  The  increased 
temperature  of  the  air  on  some  days,  renders 
walking  unpleasant,  and  the  dusty  state  of  the 
roads  often  proves  a  source  of  equal  annoyance ; 
while  on  other  days,  and  especially  for  some  period 
after  the  day  on  which  the  luckless  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  the  remains  of  SL  Swithin,  one  is 
likely  to  suffer  a  long  confinement  to  the  house  by 
continuous  torrents  of  rain.  Whatever  may  be 
our  opinion  as  to  the  above-named  attempt  being 
the  caitie  of  this  immense  fall  of  rain  about  the 
latter  end  of  July  and  the  earlier  part  of  August, 
there  can  be  no  aifference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
fact  that  it  does  almost  invariably  occur. 

The  corn-fields  now  assume  an  appearance  which 
mAkes  the  farmer  doubly  anxious  for  fair  weather. 
The  orchard-trees  are  laden  with  fruit ;  the  purple 
plum  and  the  bright  red  cherry  make  the  mouths 
of  many  an  urchin  water  as  he  sees  those  "  sour 
grapes  "  over  the  high  wall.  Many  of  the  more 
delicious  and  valuable  fruits,  the  nectarine,  the 
peach,  and  the  apricot,  with  Uieir  soft  and  downy 
skin,  are  hcautifid  as  flowers. 

The  pedestrian  will  now  be  wishfUl  to  walk  where 
he  is  well  shaded  with  trees,  and  he  will  be  glad  to 
seat  himself  "  tub  tegnnne /agi"  some  murmuring 
brook,  and  watch  the  trout  sprmging  to  tJie  flies ; 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  stream,  he  will  see  the 
cattle  standing  Knee-dccp  in  the  water,  apparently 
ruminating  on  the  annoyances  to  which  they  arc 
subject  from  the  insects  and  the  heat.  This  scene 
gives  tone  to  the  landscape,  which  would  lose  half 
of  its  interest  were  it  not  for  these  accessory 
attractions,  such  as  Cuyp  delighted  to  paint. 

As  the  summer  advances,  the  moat  important 
agricultural  operation  of  the  whole  year  takes 
place — this  is  the  harvest,  a  time  of  much  anxiety 
for  the  farmer,  and  one  in  which  we  are  all  more  or 
less  interested.  When  the  fields  are  white  for. 
harvest,  how  pleasing  is  the  sight  of  the  com, 
bending  its  golden  heads  befbre  the  wind,  and 
waving  in  graceful  promise  of  an  abundant  increase, 
"some  a  hundred-fold,  some  sixty,  some  thirty." 
And  when  the  reapers  take  the  field,  and  the  rich 
crop  falla  before  the  sickle,  how  cheering  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fields,  and  how  gratefully  should 
we  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  Him  who  has  pro- 
mised that  "seed-time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail," 
and  to  assure  us  of  His  kindness,  has  set  His  bow  in 
the  clouds,  to  the  intent  that  we  may  have  an  olt- 
rcpeated  monitor  of  His  mercy : 
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<*  Nor  l«t«  tb«  trpe  grow  pale  «1ih  age 
That  Ont  apoke  peace  to  man." 

The  choice  or  the  convenience  of  other  tourists 
msj  lead  tbem  to  travel  in  the  Autumnal  months, 
when  the  part^-coloured  foliage  gives  us  warning 
that  Winter  is  approaching,  and  the  trees  must 
BooD  be  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  that  the  flowers 
which  yet  linger  in  our  gardens  must  die.  Yet  to 
dieer  even  this  season  of  affectionate  regrets  for 
the  put,  and  of  somewhat  mournful  anticipations 
Of  the  daik  dreary  Winter  which  we  know  awaiu 
as,  the  fields  are  again  enlivened  with  die  song  of 
birds,  and  the  woods  echo  with  the  powerful  yet 
melodious  whistling  of  the  blackbird. 

The  orchards  now  present  a  beaatifiil  appearance 
when  the  apples  and  the  pears  are  ripe ;  some  of 
the  former  are  of  so  ridi  a  colour,  that  at  a  little 
distance  the  trees  appear  to  be  covered  with  blos- 
som; wlule  the  branches  of  the  more  graceful 
pear-tree  bend  with  its  valuable  produce,  and  give 
to  it  much  of  the  ^pewranco  of  a  weeping  wilbw. 

The  one  great  and  peculiar  charm  wuch  now 
imparts  to  the  country  so  much  of  gorgeous  beauty, 
and  enhances  the  picturesque  appearance  of  an 
otherwise  iufiignificant  landscape,  is  the  endless 
variety  of  tints  given  to  the  woodlanib  and  the 
hedge-rows.  The  evergreens  remain  unchanged, 
and  contrast  forcibly  with  those  which  are  pre- 
paring to  shed  their  leaves.  The  contrast  and 
variety  exhibited,  are  such  as  a  painter  would 
scarcely  dare,  if  he  were  able,  to  copy,  lest  he 
should  be  chained  with  having 

"  O'entcppad  the  modeatr  ot  natore." 
The  pen  and  the  pencil  cannot  but  fkil  in  tbeir 
•ttenipt  to  describe  and  depict  them. 

S.  J. 


THE  MOBAIi  CHAKACTEB  OF  THE  MONEET." 

A  cKSTLEif  Av  whose  premises  were  infested  by  a  large 
breed  of  spuTowB,  eaid  they  were  birdt  of  no  principle. 
Of  all  inonkeyB  it  may  be  said,  with  mach  more  pro- 
prirty,  that  thej  ue  boasts  of  no  principle ;  for  they  luve 
tnrj  evil  qoali^,  and  iwt  one  good  one.  They  are 
aoey  and  initdent ;  alws^  mahing  an  attempt  to  bully 
and  tarifj  people,  and  biting  those  first  who  are  moat 
afraid  of  them.  An  impertinent  curiosity  niua  through 
all  their  actions ;  they  never  can  let  things  alone,  but 
must  know  what  is  going  forward.  If  a  pot  or  a  kettle 
ift  set  on  the  fire,  and  the  cook  turns  her  back,  the 
monkey  whips  off  the  cover  to  see  what  she  has  put  into 
it ;  even  thoagfa  he  cannot  get  at  it  without  setting  his 
feel  upon  the  hot  bars  of  the  grate.  Mimicry  is 
mother  of  the  monkey's  qualities.  Whatever  he  sees 
men  do,  be  most  affect  to  do  the  like  himselC  He  seems 
to  have  no  rule  of  his  own,and  so  is  ruled  by  the  actions 
of  men  or  beasts ;  as  weak  people  follow  the  fiwhiou  of 
the  vodd,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  No  monkey  has 
a^jr  sense  of  gratitude,  but  takes  his  victuals  with  a 
snalrii,  and  then  grins  in  the  &ce  of  the  person  that 
gives  it  him,  lest  he  should  take  it  away  again ;  for  he 
supposes  that  all  men  irill  snatch  away  what  they  can 
lay  hold  of,  as  all  monk^  do.  Through  an  invincible 
■dfisbnes^  no  monk^  coniddeEB  any  individual  but 
himself,  as  the  poor  eai  found  to  her  cost,  when  the 
monkey  bnmed  her  paws  with  taking  his  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire.  They  can  never  eat  together  in  company 
without  qnarzelling  and  plondering  one  another.  Eveiy 
BHokey  delights  in  miscbie^  and  cannot'faelp  doing  it 
when  it  is  in  his  power.  If  any  thing  he  takes  hold  of 
am  be  bmriten  or  spmlsd,  he  is  mie  to  bid  the  waj  of 
doing  it ;  and  he  Matters  with  plesaote  when  he  hears 


•  Prom  Bsv.  W.  Jobm,  of  NsjrUad. 


the  noise  oi  a  china  vessel  smashed  to  pieces  upon  the 
pavement   If  he  takes  up  a  botUe  of  ink,  he  empties  it 
upon  the  floor.   He  unfolds  all  your  papers,  and  scat- 
teiB  them  about  the  room,  and  what  he  cannot  undo  he 
tears  to  pieces;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  much  of 
this  work  he  will  do  in  a  few  minutes  when  he  happens 
to  get  loose.   Every  body  has  heard  of  the  monkey 
whose  curiosity  led  him  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  to  see 
how  it  went  off;  when  he  paid  for  his  peeping  wiUi  the 
loss  of  his  head.   In  a  ship  where  a  relation  of  mine  was 
an  officer,  white  the  men  were  busy  in  fetching  powder 
from  below,  and  making  cartridges,  a  monkey  on  board 
iodk  up  a  lighted  candle,  and  nn  down  to  the  powder^ 
room  to  see  what  tbey  were  about ;  bat  happily  was 
overtaken  just  as  he  got  to  the  lantern,  and  thrown  out 
at  the  nearest  portrhole  into  the  sea  with  the  lighted 
candle  in  ids  h^d.   Another  lost  hla  life  by  the  spirit 
of  mimiciy ;  he  had  seen  his  master  sliaving  hia  own 
face,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  took  up  the  razor  to 
shave  himself,  and  made  shift  to  cut  his  own  throat. 
When  the  wild  monkeys  have  esctqwd  to  the  top  of 
trees,  the  people  below  who  want  to  catch  them  shew 
them  the  use  of  gloves,  by  putting  them  on  and  pulling 
them  off  repeatedly;  and  when  the  monkeys  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  the  hint,  they  leave  plenty  of  gloves 
opon  the  ground,  having  first  lined  tbem  with  pitch. 
The  monkeys  come  down,  put  on  the  gloves,  but  cannot 
pull  them  off  again ;  and  when  they  are  surprised,  be- 
taking themselves  to  the  trees  as  usual,  they  aide  back- 
wards and  are  taken.   A  monkey  who  lud  seen  his 
mistress  upon  her  pillow  in  a  nightcap,  which  at  hci 
rising  she  pulled  oflr  and  hung  upon  a  chair,  puts  on  the 
cap,  la^'s  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  by  personating 
the  lady,  made  himself  ten  times  more  frightful  and 
ridiculous ;  as  awkward  people  do,  when  they  ape  their 
snperiors,  and  affect  a  fkanion  wliich  is  above  their 
sphere.    A  mischiovouB  disposition  ia  always  inclined 
to  persecution.   There  are  minds  whose  greatest  plea- 
sare  it  is  to  ride  and  tease  the  minds  of  other  people. 
A  late  Mend  and  neighbour  of  mine  inUie  country  kept 
a  monkey  who  took  to  riding  his  hogs,  eq>eci)dly  one  of 
them,  which  he  commonly  singled  out  as  fittest  for  hia 
use ;  and  leaping  upon  its  back,  with  his  £u:c  towards 
the  tail,  he  whipped  it  unmercifully,  and  drove  it  about, 
till  it  could  run  no  longer.   The  bogs  lived  under  such 
continual  terrors  of  mind,  that  when  the  monkey  first 
came  abroad  in  the  morning,  theyused  to  set  up  a  great 
cry  at  the  sight  of  him.   A  well-known  nobleman  once 
had  a  wild  horse  whom  nobody  could  ride.   "  I  know 
not  what  your  lordehip  can  do  with  him,"  said  one, "  but 
to  set  the  monkey  upon  his  back."   So  tbey  put  a  pad 
to  the  horse,  and  set  the  monkey  upon  it  with  a  Bwitcb 
in  his  band,  which  he  used  upon  the  horse,  and  set  him 
into  a  furious  kicking  and  galloping ;  but  Fug  kept  his 
seat  and  exereised  his  switeh.    The  horse  lay  dovra  upon 
the  ground ;  but  when  he  threw  himself  on  one  aide,  the 
moiu.ey  was  up  on  the  other :  be  ran  into  a  wood  with 
him,  to  brush  him  off;  but  if  a  tree  or  a  bush  occurred 
on  one  side,  the  monkey  slipped  to  the  other  side;  till 
at  last  the  horse  was  so  sickened  and  fatigued'  and 
broken-spirited,  that  he  ran  home  to  the  stable  for  pro- 
tection. When  the  monkey  was  removed,  a  boy  mounted 
him,  who  managed  the  horse  mth  ease,  and  he  never 
gave  any  trouble  afterwards.   In  all  the  actions  of  the 
monk^,  there  is  no  ^>pearancc  of  any  thing  good  or 
useful,  nor  any  species  of  evil  that  is  wanting  in  them. 
They  are,  indeed,  like  to  mankind :  they  can  ride  a  pig 
as  a  man  rides  a  horae,  or  bettor,and  are  most  excellent 
jockeys ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  only  like  the  worst  of 
the  human  species.   If  all  the  qualities  of  the  monkey 
aro  put  together,  they  constitute  wluit  ia  properly  called 
Ul-naiure  ;  and  if  any  person  would  know  what  an  ill- 
natured  man  is,  that  man  is  a  monkey  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  with  the  addition  of  reason,  which  makes  Ma 
character  much  worse,  and  the  loee  of  religion  and 
conscience,  which  is  worst  of  all ;  for  wi^out  these 
reason  is  rather  a  disadvantage. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  AT  STAKHNG. 

We  do  not  feel  that  much  apoh^  is  necessary  for 
the  attempt  we  are  ahoat  to  make,  to  add  one  to 
the  number  of  those  caterers  for  the  literary  appe- 
tite of  the  day,  who  spread  out  their  stores  at 
TCg;uIarly  recurring  intervals  to  catch  the  public  eye. 
In  all  those  cases  in  which  the  appearance  of  the 
applicant  for  favour  is  really  an  intrusion,  uncalled 
for  and  unwelcome,  the  process  of  putting  him  down 
(being  nothing  more  than  merely  letting  him  alone) 
is  at  once  bo  simple  and  so  effectual,  gives  so  tittle 
trouble  and  does  the  business  so  thorot^hly,  that 
it  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  the  public  good-nature 
sufficiently  slight  to  admit  of  its  bang  easily  par- 
doned, even  though  it  should  be  rather  tmceremo- 
niously  imposed.  It,  however,  we  mnstneeds,  for 
the  sake  of  good  manners,  offer  some  apology,  it 
shall  be  much  about  what  we  should  suppose  a 
tradesman  to  say  in  justification  of  his  opening  a 
shop  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare : — "  No  doubt 
there  are  many  shops,  but  there  is  also  a  large 
demand.  The  world  is  becoming  fuller  every  day, 
and  the  article  in  which  I  deal  is  getting  more  and 
more  into  reqoest.  Why  should  not  I  find  cus- 
tomen  as  well  as  another,  if  I  only  give  them  as 
good  an  article  for  theirmoney  as  he  doesf" 

In  this  "  if,"  lies  the  pinch  of  the  case ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  already  articles  in 
the  market,  with  which  it  would  not  he  prudent 
rashly  to  challenge  a  comparison.  It  is,  besides, 
precisely  the  point  on  whicn  it  least  becomes  him 
to  speak,  upon  whom  the  task  of  introducing  a 
publication  of  this  kind  by  a  prelimmary  notice 
generatly  devolves.  A  tradesman  may  o>mmend 
bia  own  wares  without  incurring  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption or  bad  taste;  but  the  literary  workman 
has  no  such  privilege.  Diligence  and  good  inten- 
tioa  are  the  ubnost  to  which  he  can  be  permitted 
to  pledge  himself  beforehand.  Of  his  ability  to 
command  the  other  qualities  requisite  to  render 
his  commodity  attractive,  he  is  seldom  a  competent 
judge;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  point  of  prudence  with 
him  to  be  silent  on  a  subject  on  which  his  opinion 
would  not  carry'  much  weight.  The  world  has 
beceme  sufficiently  knowing  in  these  matters,  to 
reftise  to  accept  the  expression  either  of  confidence 
or  of  hnmiMty,  as  a  sure  indication  of  the  possea- 
Aon  of  powN«  to  command  success.  If  the  former 
is  too  ol'ten  the  of^ring  of  presumption  and  igno- 
rance, the  latter,  where  it  is  genuine,  is  just  as 
Kkely  to  be  nothing  better  than  the  mere  outleaking 
of  unrctentive  conscious  dulness.  Silence,  in  these 
circumstances,  is  the  wisest  and  most  dignified 
course.  Readers  very  soon  discover  for  themselves 
what  they  ought  to  think  ;  and  promises  made  at 
starting  are  speedily  forgotten  amid  the  realities  of 
actual  performance. 

Our  Publisher  has  informed  the  world  already, 
in  the  annouucemoit  drculated  by  him,  that  his 
object  has  been  "  to  fhmish  a  publication  which 
diall  supply  the  general  reader  with  matter  of  an 
amusing  and  instructive  character,  for  the  hours  of 
recreation."  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  add 
much  to  this  description  of  the  purpose  of  this 
publication.  That  it  points  to  what  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  imperative  wants  of  society,  which 
must  somehow  or  other  be  supplied,  nO  man  of 
common  observation  is  ignorant;  nor  are  we  at  all 
disposed  to  question  that  the  want  is,  in  many 
quarters,  and  from  many  soureesj  very  worthily 


supplied.  But  the  desire  of  knowledge  is  an  ap- 
petite which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Hie  more 
It  ia  gratifiecl,  the  more  insatiable  becomes  its 
craving.  Wherever  it  ia  planted,  it  carries  a  Uni^ 
generative  principle  within  it,  unceasingly  tending 
to  an  indefinite  increase.  The  more  thoroughly  a 
pablication  of  this  kind  succeeds,  the  more  impossi- 
ble does  it  become,  that  it  should  occupy  alone  the 
field  which  it  has  opened  up.  Its  power  of  grati- 
fying the  hungry  cravings  which  it  is  waking 
up  around  it,  is  bounded  by  limits,  moral,  in- 
tellectnal,  mechanical,— while  these  cravings  are 
unbounded  in  the  extent  of  their  increase,  and  in 
the  diversified  character  of  their  ob)a^  The  man 
who  first  stiifi  up  the  inert  soil  of  his  ndgfabour'B 
niiad,  and  sets  him  a  thinking,  may  perhaps  be  able, 
unaided,  to  keep  up  for  him  a  constant  supply  of 
materials,  suited  to  his  temperament  and  intel- 
lectual character,  on  which  to  exercise  bis  thoughts. 
But  he  who  does  the  same  service  for  twenty  or  a 
hundred  men,  each  of  whom  has  his  own  peculiar 
turn  of  mind,  will  most  infkllibly  fail  in  the  attempt 
to  furnish  them  all  with  intellectual  food  of  which 
they  can  continue  to  make  a  profitable  use.  And 
when  we  consider  that  each  man,  in  whom  &e  de- 
sire of  knowle^e  is  awakened,  carries  abont  witii 
him  an  atmosphere  which  transmits  it  like  a  con- 
tagion to  the  circle  around  him ;  that  each  of  these 
in  turn,  as  soon  as  infected,  forma  the  centre  of  a 
drde,  from  which  the  lU^e  influence  radiates  to 
every  point  on  its  circumference ;  and  so  on,  in  end- 
less geometrical  progression  ;  it  becomes  manifest, 
that  we  shall  far  sooner  readi  the  limit  of  our 
power  to  supply  the  demand  for  intellectual  sus- 
tenance, than  we  shall  that  of  the  donand  itself. 

The  ^wing  developmnit  of  this  particalar  fonn 
of.pnbhcation — tiie  Pniodical — ana  the  increasing 
variety  of  sulyects  to  which  it  Is  becoming  adapted, 
are  a  necessary  consequence  of  die  extmsion  of  a 
literary  taste  beyond  the  class  of  merely  literary 
men.  The  professional  student,  whose  business 
lies  in  his  books,  can  afford  time  to  dig  for  his  ne- 
cessary knowledge  throi^h  the  bowels  of  the  most 
ponderous  folios,  and  finds  in  the  fruit  of  his  laboura 
a  sufficient  reward  for  his  toil.  But  thousands  have 
now  been  tat^ht  to  regard  knowledge  as  a  necessary, 
whose  pursuit  of  it  can  be  followed  only  1^  snatches, 
at  intervals  of  relaxation  from  thdr  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  labour ;  and  to  these,  this  mode,  desultory 
and  fri^entary  though  it  is,  of  presenting  it,  pre- 
pare and  trimmed  for  immediate  use,  the  husk 
removed,  tbe  shell  broken,  and  the  kernel  ready 
for  mastication,  is  as  indispensable  as  the  duly 
supply  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Their 
Magazine  must  come  to  their  doors  as  regularly  as 
their  milk  or  their  beer. 

The  knowledge  which  publications  of  this  kind 
disseminate  may  he  compared  to  a  fountain,  far  hid 
among  the  mountains,  which  can  only  be  reached, 
after  much  punfhl  and  toilsome  travel,  by  a  fbw ; 
to  render  it  available  to  the  multitude,  reservoirs 
must  be  formed,  and  pipes  laid,  whidi  carry  it  to 
every  man's  door,  to  be  drawn  off  as  be  needs  it, 
without  waste  of  time,  expense  of  labour,  or  hin- 
drance to  his  regular  employments.  We  claim  only 
to  be  allowed  to  insert  our  pipe  into  the  general 
reservoir,  and  so  to  share  in  the  work  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  precious  element  There  is  littie  danger 
that  all  of  us  togetiier  shall  ather  exhaustuie 
fountain,  or  deluge  the  world  witii  an  overabundant 
supply. 
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'       A  singte  word  may  be  necessai^  w  to  the  prind- 
I    pie  on  which  we  propose  that  this  Magaxine  shall 
I    be  coaducted.    We  intend  its  contents  to  be  as 
diversified  in  character  as  may  be  found  practicable, 
furnialiinf;  something  to  gratify  all  tastes,  except 
I    mch   as  we  cimnot   stoop   to  gratify  without 
!    degrading  oarselves.  Original  essays,  tales,  articles 
;|   descriptive  of  objects  of  antiquarian  or  historical 
'   interest,  will  be  interspersed  with  translations  from 
'   approved  forei^  authors,  and  occasional  notices 
I    0^  and  interesting  extracts  from,  English  publica- 
;|   tions  not  generally  accessible.    And  to  the  lovers 
I  of  poetry  we  thtnlc  we  can  promise  contributions 
I  in  that  deputment,  to  which  they  will  not  ^dain 
P  u>  grant  more  than  one  perusal. 
I      We  should  be  sorry  to  allow  uiy  reader  to  rise 
j   (ran  the  perasai  of  these  remarks,  with  the  im- 
jmssion  that  we  bad  no  moral  purpose  in  view  in 

ithis  undertaking,  although  we  have  not  attempted 
fonnally  to  obtrude  it  upon  his  notice.  We  are, 
we  trust,  sensible  of  the  responsibility  which  at- 
I  tacfaes  to  every  man,  who  takes  upon  him  to  address 
'l  the  world  through  the  press,  and  who  thus  sets  in 
'I  motion  an  agency,  whose  effects  may  be  immeasur- 
ji  ably  out  of  proportion  to  his  individual  capacity  or 
penonal  importance.  We  wish  to  inslruct  as  well 
1|  wannise;  to  uutmet  while  we  amuse ;  sotofimuse 
,1  that  our  readers  aball  be  wiser  and  happier  for  the 
.  enfoyment  we  may  afford  them.  Disctahning  all 
I  intention  of  usurping  the  chair  of  the  appointed 
j  relipons  teacher,  we  trust  so  to  r^ulate  our  under- 
I  tdcnjg,  that  the  reader  of  this  Magazine  will  find 
'  it  to  deepen  in  his  mind  the  impression,  that 
I  religion  sjid  pure  morality  are  the  sources  of  our 
Ii  truest  happiness — the  foundations  of  our  highest 
I  Ix^ies.  Having  no  party  views,  we  have  no  inten- 
I  INO  of  addressing  ourselves  to  the  limited  sym- 
,>  ptthies  of  any  particular  class.  We  shall  find 
I  Biore  pleasure  in  dwdting  upon  those  views  of 
i  oar  present  condition  uid  ftitare  hopes,  whidi 
.1  afibro  to  all  of  us  a  common  ground  for  our  sym- 
.  pitbies  to  rest  upon,  than  upon  those  which  may  be 
'I  •onestive  of  topics  of  contention  and  animosity. 

No  part  of  our  projected  plan  is  contemplated 
'   by  US  with  more  interest  and  satisfaction,  than  that 
1  which  holds  itout  as  intended  tofomish  employment 
'  (cn-"hoorsof  recreation;"for  it  suggests  thatweshall 
■  be  ei^Bged  in  lightening  the  burden  of  labour;  in 
caaveyi&g  some  portion  of  the  more  elevated  en- 
joTments  of  life  within  the  reach  of  men  whose 
I  confitioB  is,  too  penerally.one  of nnmii^led  tinl  and 
privation ;  and  tons  contributing  to  sweeten  the  lot 
nd  bmfaten  the  hopes  of  those  whose  stalwart 
fimbs,  if  we  view  the  matter  aright,  are  the  main 
I  pdlan  on  which  the  structure  of  sodety  rests. 

— « — 

)  tHB  LAST  SUPPBR  OF  LEOITABDO  DA  VINCI. 
(IVhwIoMAmi  a«  OtrmMt.) 

'  It  U  enoBgh  t"  nid  the  excellent  old  master,  Andreas 
M  BwoeUo,  smiling  monmfdlly,  as  he  put  up  his 
wsl,  nd  placed  it  gently  in  the  fiurthest  comer  of  his 
■e^K  "  Baatthoo  there  t  I,  too,  can  now  rest."  Again 
W  stood  mniiig  before  the  punting  he  had  jaBt  takAi 
imrm.  It  was  the  Biq>tism  oi  St.  John,  in  which  there 
w  ■■  Anger*  heed,  from  the  pencil  of  his  scholar, 
TiWanto  da  Vind,  tiwt,  tor  exqdaite  heanty,  br  exoel- 
M  sn  of  hiaovn  prodocUcnu. 

*nH  ftr,  sad  no  further  1"  he  eontinned,  taming  to 
Imm^  who  Just  entered,  and  who  was  stmck  by  the 


strange^  solemn  tone  of  the  master.  "  See,  my  eon, 
with  this  angel  thy  career  begins,  and  mine  fimshe«. 
One  man  cannot  accomplish  all,  neither  should  one  man 
attempt,  in  his  vun  imaginings,  to  reach  Uie  fu*  (Ustant 
limits  of  art,  wtiicb  the  united  powers  of  many,  simol- 
taneoosly  and  successively,  have  not  attained.  I  lay  my 
pencil  aside,  and  henceforth  paint  no  more.  But  thou, 
who  hast  alreadv  surpassed  thy  master,  be  bold,  be  vigo- 
rous.  Italy  will  ere  long  do  homage  to  thy  genins." 

Leonardo  stood  glowing  with  delight  at  Uie  praise  of 
his  master,  and  gawd  wiUk  sparkling  ^rea  at  the  point- 
ing. 

"  And  be  does  not  cast  down  his  eyes !"  mormored 
Andreas  to  liimself,  as  he  read  in  Leonardo's  countenance 
the  vain  and  presumptuous  thoughts  that  were  posing 
through  his  mind.  "  There  is  stiU  time.  One  cuaoght 
of  bitter  medicine,  and  lils  better  nature  will  triumph. 
Tee,"  he  continued,  oddreiaiDg  bis  scholar,  and  taking 
him  kindly  by  the  hand — "  yes,  my  son  !  thou  wilt  shine, 
but  thy  lustre  will  not  be  the  d»j7ling  radiance  of  the 
midday  sun,  but  like  a  gentle  Aurora,  or  the  soft  roqy 
hue  of  evening.  Of  iiu»,  too,  rest  assured,  that  aireganoe 
and  aelf-euffidency  will  never  bring  tiiee  to  the  goal, 
from  which  thou  art  yet  far  distant  Bixamine  thine 
angel  a  little  closer.  It  is  good,  I  repeat,  veiy  good; 
but  is  it  not  incorrect  in  the  fonehorteniog  t  That  look, 
however  celestial  it  may  appear  at  first  d^t^  has  it  not, 
in  reality,  more  of  the  Umgniabing  gase  of  a  oonrteean  1 
This  carl  over  the  right  eye,  is  it  not  unnatoral,  as  if  burnt 
by  an  iron  1  No, — this  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vind  shall  not 
go  down  to  posterity.  Thou  knoweet  now  of  irtiat  thou 
art  capable.  Let  perfection  heneeforth  be  thy  mark, 
and  let  what  is  imperfect  perish.  This  shall  be  Uie  last 
stroke  of  my  pendL"  With  these  words,  he  besmeared 
the  picture  with  a  coat  of  bhuJc  annihIUtIng  paint 

This  jrassed  like  an  electric  shock  tiirough  the  heart 
of  the  amighted  scholar,  and  a  hasty  word  of  anger  and 
reproach  trembled  upon  his  lips.  But  be  was  silent; 
for  dlence  was  a  lesson  his  master  had  early  taught  him. 
He  swallowed,  therefore,  the  bitter  gall  of  wounded 
voni^,  and  cUm  reflection  soon  returned,  and  with  it 
the  aim  determination  to  repress  his  arrogance  and 
presumption.  "  I  thank  you,  master,"  he  exclaimed, 
deeply  affected ;  and  from  that  moment  became  his  own 
severest  critic,  more  diqioeed  to  find  wtiat  called  for 
censure  in  his  works,  tluut  what  deserved  pnuse.  This 
diatnist  of  bis  own  powen  increased  in  proportion  to  his 
advances  in  skill  and  knowledge;  so  tluU  mai^,  even  itf 
his  best  productions,  were  deetn^ed  by  his  own  hand ; 
at  first,  in  the  aogiy  discontent  of  a  noble  mind,  latlfifl^ 
with  nothing  short  of  perfection ;  afterwards,  when  his 
passions  had  been  cooled,  and  bis  judgment  had  been 
matured  by  the  sage  counsels  of  bis  paternal  Mend,  from 
a  sober  and  settied  eonviotion,  that,  by  these  means  only, 
was  excellence  to  he  attained ;  and  many  reUcs  of  his 
pencil  have,  <mly  by  artifice  or  fiand,  been  rescued  from 
deBtruction. 

"  That  is  right,"  his  master  was  wont  to  say,  with  his 
quiet  smile;  "  that  U  the  way  to  immortality,  ^e  titie 
to  whieh  oondsts,  not  In  the  mnltlpUd^  vt  a  man's 
works,  hot  in  their  exedlenoe." 

If  he  received  an  order,  or  went  to  work  from  bis  own 
impulse,  he  would  tremble  like  a  child,  when  he  thought 
of  the  difficulties  be  bad  to  encounter,  and  how  for  his 
picture  would  foil  short  of  that  standard  of  excellence 
it  was  his  denre  to  reach.  Still,  notwithstanding  theee 
filings  of  despondency,  he  lahonred  ind^tigobly,  by 
day  and  night ;  for  he  had  learned  from  his  master,  that 
not  genius  only,  but  industry, — patient  nntiriu  in- 
dustry, was  neceaaai^  to  the  attdnment  of  his  otyect ; 
for  how  often  has  the  man  of  inferior  ability,  by  un- 
remitting diligence  and  attention,  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
eminence,  whieh,  to  idle  ill  directed  talent,  remained 
for  ever  unapproachable  t 

Thus  did  Andreas  del  Barrocliio,  the  Florentine,  in- 
struct his  beloved  pndl  in  the  best  and  noblest  prind- 
i  ^es  of  his  art,  and  rqoice  attilie  suoeei  of  hia  teaching. 
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But  hie  last  hour  approached,  and  from  his  aicic  bed  be 
thm  addressed  the  mourner  by  his  side :  "  Why  weepcst 
thou  mmun^  tears,  nov  that  tlie  time  is  come  tliat  I 
must  depart  hence  1  Earth  demands  her  offering  and 
her  right  1" 

"And  heaven  too," — interrupted  Leonardo,  kissing  the 
withered  and  trembling  hands  <rf  his  dying  friend, 
j     "  Heaven  calls  the  noble  undying  spirit  Imck  to  its 
home." 

I  "  Doat  Uiou  wonder,  then,"  resumed  Andreas,  "  that 
I  I  have  been  seized  with  home-eickne«s1  Do  I  not  depart 
I  with  the  conTiction,  that  with  thee  I  leave  behind  a  per- 
!  tion  of  my  being,  and  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  mission 
I  entrusted  to  me,  a  weak  instrument,  to  usher  ia  the 
I  dawn  which,  from  the  unprofaned  temple  of  thy  gMuus, 
I    now  sheds  its  mild  radiance  over  Italy  1" 

"  But  which,"  said  Leonardo,  mournfully,  "  the  Peru- 
;    gier  would  darken  t" 

I  "  No  envy,  my  son,"  interrupted  Andreas,  mildly ;  "  is 
this  Pietro,  then,  the  only  painter  ]  Surely,  the  path  we 

i  are  all  treaiding  is  wide  enough  for  many.  Behold  how 
various  nature  is  in  her  formations  I  how  diversified  in 
material  and  de»gn !  and  shall  the  ideal  world,  the 
world  of  dreams,  be  found  so  poor,  that  one  may  exhaust 
the  magadne,  and  leave  nothing  for  &  fellow-worker  1 
Therefore,  my  son,  no  envy  in  thy  pure  bosom  !  No 
ugly  jealousy  1  Above  all,  never  let  these  personal  feel- 
ings of  hatred  or  contempt  be  transferred  to  thy  works  t 
That  is  alike  unworthy  of  a  noble  art,  and  a  generous 
artist.  Even  when  thon  smartest  under  ti>e  la^  ^ 
oppression,  or  the  reproach  of  undeserved  poBeentioD, 
never  degrade  the  dignity  of  thy  art,  by  miilng  it  the 
instrument  of  thy  revenge.  Revenge  thyself  by  words 
of  mildness,  by  deeds  of  charity  :  then  will  thy  produc- 
tions, free  from  the  stain  of  unworthy  pasuons,  go  down 
to  fiiture  ages,  living  memorials  of  thy  merita  and  thy 
wrongs.  My  strength  is  fiut  sinking ;  but,  before  I  depart, 
give  me  thy  hand,  and  promLse  me  that  thou  wilt  observe 
my  words,  and,  never  refiising  the  honour  due  to  the 

r  merits  of  others,  pursue  thy  appointed  path  in  cheerful- 
ness and  humility.  Give  me  thy  hand,  and  promise  me 

I    this,  Leonardo )" 

And  Leonardo  gave  him  his  hand. 
"  Then  will  I  be  also  near  to  thee,"  said  the  master, 
while  an  unearthly  smile  played  upon  his  fcatnree,  "  in 

j    the  hour  of  thy  greatest  earthly  need.    My  spirit  shall 

'  hover  near  thee ;  and  when,  bowed  down  by  the  thought 
of  what  isema  impracticable,  every  human  resource  bils 
tiiee,  and  tiiou  art  threatraied  by  undeserved  shame  uid 
disgrace,  then  cry  aloud,  that  thy  voice  may  reach  me 
amid  the  palm-trees  of  Paradise ;  cry  aloud,  Andreas  i 

I    Andreas  ! — And — I  will  .  , .  ." 

j  The  angel  of  death  gently  interrupted  the  words  of 
promise  and  comforL   The  head  of  the  &ithful  master 

I  sank  back  upon  the  jdUow,  and  Leonardo,  In  the  bitter 
sorrow  of  s^HUation,  closed  the  eyes  <tf  the  departed, 
and,  with  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  blessed  the  gentle 
spirit  of  his  beloved  master  to  its  eternal  rest. 

It  is  needless  here  to  tell  of  the  eminence  and  cele- 
brity which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  subsequently  attained,  . 
or  bow  much  he  contributed,  in  conjunction  witii  the  ' 
first  Perug^o,  to  the  restoration  of  the  art  of  painting. 
His  merits  are  known  and  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
of  the  civilized  world,  which,  even  at  this  day,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  centuries,  admires  the  fragments  of  his 
genius,  though  time,  which  wraps  everything  in  mist, 
has  deprived  the  colouring  of  ita  ftvahneaa,  and  covered 
his  paintings  with  the  yellow  hue  of  age.  Bnt  he  shone 
as  a  man  as  well  as  a  painter,  excelling  in  every  good 
and  noble  quality  which  can  enrich  the  heart  and  di^^ 
the  character;  and,  in  obedience  to  his  master's  pre- 
cepts, ever  judged  mildly  of  another's  &ults,  acknow- 
ledged generously  another's  merits,  and,  with  meek 
patients,  endured  much  bitt«r  persecution.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, the  world  knows  but  little ;  and  on^  those  who  have 
had  the  opportanily  of  reading  his  manuscript  notices 
of  his  life,  preaerved  in  the  Ambrotian  Library,  and  In 


the  Escurial,  can  rightly  appreciate  these  points  of  hia 
character.  These  prove  their  author  to  hare  been  a 
profound  thinker,  an  enthmnastic  lover  of  his  art,  and 
an  upright  noble-minded  man.  His  acquirements  were 
various.  He  excelled  as  engineer  and  aj^ltec^  as  well 
as  punter.  For  even  in  this  age  of  mechanical  wonders, 
men  admire  the  skill  diapUyed  in  a  work,  at  that  time 
deemed  impracticable — Uiat,  namely,  of  carrying  the 
waters  of  the  Adigc  to  Milui;  those  of  the  Amo  from 
Pisa  to  Florence ;  and  the  ciuial  of  Mortsana  through  the 
valleys  of  Chiavenna  and  the  Yoktellina,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles.  Kay,  he  even  constructed  automata,  the 
like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  until  bis  day ;  for  when, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  French  king,  Louis  XII.  into 
Milan,  the  citizens  begged  him  to  execute  some  novel 
and  extraordinary  work  in  honour  of  their  august  visitor, 
he  performed  the  task  conmiitted  to  him  in  a  manner 
which  showed  how  well  he  deserved  their  confidence. 
As  the  King,  in  triumphant  pomp,  passed  through  the 
state  rooms  of  the  palace,  a  uu^estic  lion  approached, 
lashing  himself  with  bis  tail,  and  gazing  round  with 
flashing  eyes.  Suddenly  he  threw  himself  at  the  King's 
feet,  his  breast  opened,  and  displayed  to  the  astonished 
monarch,  and  the  gaping  multitude,  the  arms  of  the 
French  king.  This  lion  was  the  work  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  As  a  writer  upon  the  arts,  he  surpassed  any  of 
his  contemporaries ;  nor  was  his  soul  less  susceptible  of 
the  ennobling  influence  of  music.  With  all  this,  he  was 
a  cbeerfhl  and  entertaining  oompanitm,  who  demised  no 
amusement  that  conduced  to  narmlesa  and  nealthy 
enjoyment,  reining  in  the  untamed  horse  with  the  skill 
of  an  experienced  rider,  and  fighting  in  the  lists  like  a 
Roman  Gladiator.  On  these  various  accounts,  bis  fame 
was  noised  abroad  throughout  all  Italy,  at  that  time  the 
only  country  where  the  arts  and  sciences  found  a  shelter, 
under  the  protection  of  the  noble  house  of  Medicia,  the 
magnificent  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  various  other  princes. 
It  was  this  well-earned  reputation  which  induced  Ludo- 
vico  Moro  Sforza,  Ihike  of  Milan,  by  the  most  brilliant 
offers,  to  seek  to  allure  him  to  bis  court  Most  unwil- 
lingly did  Leonardo  accept  this  flattering  invitation ; 
most  unwillingly  did  he  forsake  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  his  own  lovely  Florence ;  for  he  had  a  gloomy  pre- 
sentiment of  coming  evil.  He  shuddered,  too,  at  the 
thought  of  entering  that  den  of  slaughter,  in  which  the 
inhuman  Oalcazzo  Muia,  unlike  his  noble  father  Francis, 
had  raged  like  a  wild  beast,  and  whoso  blood  still  recked 
upon  the  ducal  throne ;  for  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  re- 
venging Nemesis,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Upon 
this  throne  sat  his  brother,  the  above-mentioned  Ludo- 
rico,  who,  no  less  cruel,  bnt  more  subtle  and  cautious, 
had  succeeded  in  usurping  the  inheritance  from  John 
Qaleazzo,  the  son  of  bis  murdered  brother.  But,  at  that 
time,  where  was  there  a  spot  in  Italy  that  was  not  dis- 
graoed  by  the  perpetmtion  of  the  most  BcandaloQs  crimesl 
Did  not  the  members  of  the  princely  house  of  Medicis 
stain  their  hands  red  with  human  blood  1  Did  not  Flo- 
rence and  Pisa,  in  bitter  and  deadly  feud,  slaughter  each 
other's  children  1  Even  in  Rome  it«elf,  were  not  virtue, 
life,  and  everything  held  sacred  by  the  faith  or  the 
affections  of  mankind,  to  be  purchased  with  gold! 
Little,  then,  could  it  matter  to  the  man  of  refined  taste 
and  intellectuaJ  pursuits,  where,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  took  up  bis  abode.  Here  was  Sodom,  there 
Gomorrah,  and  the  danger  which  threatened  his  pure 
life  and  umple  manners  not  greater  in  Milan  than  in 
Florence. 

Another  motive  urged  Leonardo  to  nco^t  the  invi- 
tation of  Ludovico  Sforza.  His  residence  in  norence  had 
become  embittered  to  him  by  the  bold  unbending  o^po- 
sifion  of  a  boy,  not  yet  eighteen  years  old,  with  a  mind, 
however,  far  beyond  his  years,  who,  in  proud  anticipation 
of  future  greatness,  met  every  advance  the  mild  and 
contempliOive  Lieonardo  with  enmity  &nd  contempt  and 
embittered  to  him  his  beloved  city,  and  the  wptA  where 
the  ashes  of  hia  mai^  rested.  This  boy  was  Hichd 
Angelo  BaonarottL   He  overcame,  therefore,  hb  reluo- 
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tance,  controlled  the  gloomy  prcseQiiments  whicli  op- 
preMed  him,  anil,  encouragiiig  himsetf  by  conteinpiating 
the  proqiect  opened  to  him  of  higher  uid  more  variMl 
exettkm  in  his  art,  bade  bis  lorely  home  adieu,  and,  with 
the  light  and  buoyant  spiriUof  youth  and  inexperience, 
directed  bis  eteps  to  Milan.  Let  no  one  blame  him 
alflo,  if,  young,  ardent,  ambitious,  and  gifted  with  every 
fiacul^of  enjoyment,  the  anticipation  of  the  rewards  and 

CBures  tt^  awaited  him  in  that  rich  and  luxurious 
ylon  of  Lombardy,  formed  part  of  his  happy  dream. 
The  Ihike  gave  ham  a  reception  honourable  alike  to 
both,  and  in  accordance  with  the  lashion  of  tboee  times, 
when  patrons  sought  to  add  to  their  own  lustre,  by  pay- 
ing honour  to  those  whose  merit  had  already  gained  for 
them  ft  renown  more  enduring  than  that  which  depends 
vpon  the  smile  of  princes.  The  haughty,  yet  cunning 
MidoTico,  drew  in  his  dangermistalona,  and  caressed  the 
master  with  an  appearance  of  fondness.  The  courtiers, 
aecording  to  their  wont,  began  also  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple set  them,  and  overwhelmed  the  guest  and  fitTonrite 
of  their  prince  with  tlieir  hoUow  kindnesses. 

The  most  prominent  among  those  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  at  the  court,  was  a  monk,  whose  tall, 
lean,  ghost-tike  figure  was  continually  crossing  his  path, 
as  if  to  watch  fats  movements.  His  small  restless  eycfl 
Reamed  maliclonsly  from  beneath  his  dark  brows,  above 
which  rose,  like  a  wall  of  rock,  the  bard,  yellow,  angular 
forehead.  The  nose  was  aquiline;  the  firmly  compressed 
month  wore  a  consbmt,  though  scarcely  perceptible 
sneer,  and  the  pointed  chin  was  overgrown  by  a  beard 
of  mingled  red  and  black.  This  was  the  Prior  of  the 
Dominican  monastery  of  St.  Maria  detla  Groria,  the 
Dili's  confidential  adviser.  Uia  speech  distilled  like 
hoaex-isKpB,  bnt  the  pcdstm  of  asps  lurked  beneath  his 
lips.  Yrmn  the  first  moment  of  Leonardo's  arrival,  he 
had  inwardly  chafed  at  the  &vour  in  which  he  stood 
with  the  Prince,  and,  at  each  meeting,  the  bitter,  though 
eoaeesled  hatred  of  the  one,  and  the  undefined  antipathy 
and  apprehension  of  the  other,  increased ;  and  it  was 
stnngc  that  these  feelings  oppressed  the  painter  most 
when  occupied  his  labour  witliin  doors.  When  in 
the  open  i^,  superintending  his  mechanical  and  arcbi- 
tectaral  nndertakings,  he  could  breathe  more  freely. 
He  felt  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  ever-varying, 
ever  beaotifal  forms  and  colouring  of  nature ;  the  light 
breezes  that  played  round  his  templee — the  soft  grey 
nwjming — the  dewy  evening — night,  with  the  delicious 
melody  of  the  nightingale,  and  her  eternal  heaven  of 
stars ;  and,  by  day,  the  bustle  and  hurry — the  driving 
atMi  riding  over  mil  and  vale — all  this,  by  occupying 
his  mind,  gave  him  coun^  and  cheerfulness.  But,  when 
he  sat  almic  before  his  easel,  in  his  solitaiy  chamber,  a 
Tigne,  almost  sopematural  horror  would  seize  him,  till 
the  sweat-drops  stood  npon  his  brow,  and  the  bumbling 
and  ancerUln  band  could  with  diffieolty  guide  his  pen- 
cil. And  thos  ii  is  that  we  have  so  few  paintings  of  this 
mHter  belonging  to  tliiB  particular  period  of  his  life ; 
tamt  of  them  were  destroyed  by  himself,  and  many  of 
them  wIko  wanting  only  the  last  touches. 

The  Dnke  often  stood  enraptured  before  his  growing 
pietare,  bnt,  wiien  he  be^^  to  hope  the  painting  would 
soon  be  ready  to  adorn  hia  gallery,  he  found  it  oo  his 
next  Tisit  destroyed — ^tom  in  piocea  or  burnt.  This, 
doubtless,  was  vexatious  enough ;  still  he  might  have 
been  content  with  those  which  did  receive  completion, 
snd  consequently,  were  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the 
master's  own  approbation. 

"  Now,  master,"  he  exdumed,  up<m  one  occasion, 
"  this  time  yon  shall  paint  me,  and,  of  course,  in  this  in- 
<«ac«,  we  sliall  hear  notiting  of  cutting  or  burning." 

The  descent  of  a  thunderbolt  when  the  sky  is  clear  add 
dawdles^  eeoJd  uoihave  strack  more  sudden  terror  into 
the  heart  at  Letmardo,  Uian  did  this  announcement  of 
the  Dnke%  affwrnipeni"^  as  it  was,  by  the  amblguons 
smile  of  the  Dominican.  Whati  he,  the  refined  and  fas- 
tidioos  painter,  aeenstomed  to  depict  only  the  most  noble 
and  lonly  of  uabire's  fenns,  or  the  beauUfbl  and  fidiy- 


liko  creations  of  his  own  exuberant  fancj' — he  shall  paint 
that  face,  the  personification  of  ugliness,  where  might  be 
read,  as  In  an  open  book^theehaiaetetsof  the  worst  paft- 
sitHis  that  ever  disgraced  hunuudty— the  history  of  a  na- 
ture inhumanized  by  crime ;  that  grey,  bristly  hair, 
starting  from  every  side  of  the  abominable  head ;  those 
cheeks  of  ashy  paleness,  the  graves  of  worn-out  passions ; 
those  mulberry  marks  upon  me  neck,  from  which  he  had 
received  the  name  of  "Moro;"  the  cruel  malicious 
twitching  of  the  pale  Hps,  virable  through  the  disordered 
beard  1  No,  it  was  impossible  !  And  yet  the  command 
had  been  given  ;  what  was  he  to  do  1  To  punt,  or  not  to 
paint !  And,  if  he  painted — would  he  not  be  required  to 
natter  the  tyrant, — conceal  his  ugliness  withaprofcssional 
lie  ^  Bat  then,  what  would  remain  of  the  original  fea- 
tures 1  The  picture,  in  that  case,  would  be  no  likeness. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  his  pencil  should  be  &ithful,  what 
reward  might  he  not  expect  from  a  tyrant  whom  all 
feared,  If  he  presented  to  him,  as  himself,  a  copy  of  dis- 
torted humanity,  frightful  enough  to  be  taken  for  a  coun- 
terfeit of  the  devil  Idnuelf!  Yerily,  the  painter  was  in  a 
sore  strait,  and  often  and  anxiously  did  his  mind  revert 
to  the  promise  of  his  departed  master. .  On  whichever 
side  he  turned,  he  saw  nothing  but  ruin  awi^ting  him ; 
shame  and  disgrace  to  his  professional  reputation,  as 
well  as  to  his  moral  character,  if,  for  the  sake  of  wealth 
and  patronage,  he  stooped  to  produce  a  false  and  flatter- 
ing picture ;  or  the  most  terrible  revenge  of  which  an 
insulted  tjTant  is  capable,  if  he  represented  him  in  bis 
true  colours. 

"Oh,  what  shall  I  dol  how  shall  I  save  myself T  ex- 
claimed the  trembler,  as  with  anxious  steps  he  paced  bis 
lonely  chamber,  and  thought  of  the  last  words  of  his 
master. 

"  Oh  Andreas !  Andreas !  hear  me  and  help  me  as 

thou  promisedst,  in  this  my  greatest  need!"  But  his  mas- 
ter heard  him  not ;  the  time  was  not  yet  come ;  Leo- 
nardo had  not  yet  encountered  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
was  to  meet  with  upon  earth. 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  he  exchumed  at  length ;  "  I  ,wiil 
diink  this  bitter  cup,  and  pMnt  tlie  farnth,  for  I  can  do 
no  other." 

The  day  for  the  first  sitting  came ;  with  a  trembling 
hand  he  seized  his  pencil,  for  before  him  sat  the  haughty 
Duke  arrayed  in  princely  ermine,  and  urged  him  to 
dispatch.  Another  sitting,  and  the  sketch  was  complete. 
The  finishing  now  alone  remained ;  but,  with  each  day 
that  the  picture  advanced  towards  completion,  the 
painter's  anxiety  utd  gloomy  forebodings  increased.  At 
length,  it  stood  finished  before  him,  against  the  wall ; 
and,  as  he  gazed,  the  hateful  figure  so  worked  upon  his 
heated  imagination,  that  it  appeared  to  him  like  some 
dreadful  i^pnrition  from  the  nether worid.  "What!" 
he  excl^m«l,  " is  it  posuble  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
pencil  can  hare  produced  thee,  thou  frightfhl  monster  ! 
and  that,  for  centorics  to  come,  thou  #ilt  hang  in  tiie 
gallery  as  his  work  1  Must  I  be  forced  to  stain  my  noble 
art  and  my  future  fame  with  this  specimen  of  distortion  1 
Away  i^m  my  sight,  Satan  !"  and,  in  the  violence  of 
his  rage,  he  stamped  npon  the  nnlncky  punting  till  the 
canvass  cracked,  and  scarcely  knowhig  what  he  did,  tore 
it  with  the  violence  of  a  maniac,  and  scattered  it  in  a 
thousand  pieces  about  the  room. 

"So,  hoi"  croaked  the  Dominican,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Duke  to  inquire  after  the  progress  of  his  picture, 

Ceping  through  the  half^jpcned  door,  "you  seem  to 
ve  a  violent,  I  might  almodt  eay,  a  dangerous  pa- 
roxysm !  Well,  I  will  not  disturb  you." 

Leonardo,  thus  recalled  to  his  senses,  felt  his  blood 
freeze  with  horror,  and,  as  the  dreadful  spectre  di8ai>- 
peared  as  softly  as  it  had  approached,  he  became  fully 
conscious  of  the  mad  action  he  had  committed.  He  had 
abused  the  portrait  of  his  soverrign,  and  what  might  he 
not  expect  from  tiie  anger  of  one  whom  he  had  so  grossly 
insulted  1  But  a  deeper  sorrow  than  that  arising  from  the 
fearofpuniahmentstrucknponhisgeneronsheart.  Itwas 
his  patron,  his  benefitctor,  whom  he  had  tiins  ill-tmted. 
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"  Oil,  what  have  I  done  ]"  he  groaned  out,  aa  he  gazed 
apon  the  deatruction  that  surrounded  him,  and  began 
^thering  up  the  fragments.  "  Thoaeeyee,  Uiough  their 
glance  might  have  been  cruel  to  others,  hare  ever  looked 
on  me  with  kindncBa.  Thoae  pale  lips  hare  never  ad- 
dressed me  but  with  favour.  Oh,  my  prince  !  to  others 
thou  mi^'st  be  all  that  thy  face  betrays,  but  to  me,  thou 
vert  only  a  fiiend  and  benefactor.  It  is  not  thy  fault 
that  thou  art  a  rival  of  the  devil  himself  in  ugliness." 
And  as  he  spoke,  bitter  and  sorrowful  tears  fell  apon  the 
torn  relics.  The  door  again  opened,  and  he  received  a 
summons  to  attend  the  Duke. 

"  I  do  not  now  invoke  thee,  Andreas,  in  this  my  great- 
est need,"  he  said  softly  i  "thoa  canst  not  bear  me,  for 
I  have  sinned  by  ^ving  w^to  a  foolish  pasuon.  What- 
ever happens,  f  have  deserved  it."  And  thus  prepared 
for  the  worst,  he  entered  the  saloon  of  the  palace. 

The  Duko  was  pacing  gloomily  up  and  down  the 
apartment  The  Prior  sat  in  a  window  recess,  his  hands 
folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  The  cour- 
tiers stood  round  in  silence,  and  not  a  breath  disturbed 
the  oppresuve  calm  which  announced  an  approaching 
tempesL  It  was  long  before  the  Duke  spoke ;  at  length, 
in  a  tone  scarcely  audible  from  suppressed  rage,  he  a^ed 
the  trembling  painter,  "  Where  is  my  portrait  T 

"  It  is  destroyed,"  stammered  Leonardo. 

"  Destroyed  !"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  in  a  louder  tone, 
"  destroyed — again  destroyed !  and  nothing  else  but  de- 
stroyed! And,  even  myself — mypictnrel  Andwher^wer 

Leonardo  stood  with  his  eyes  rooted  to  the  eartii,  un- 
able to  answer  a  word. 

Upon  this,  the  Prior  raised  his  head  and  softly  whis- 
pered, "  Most  probably  from  reverence,  your  highness  ! 
frtm  a  feeling  of  his  own  inability,  not  being  yet  equal 
to  BO  gri&t  a  work ;  from  a  fear  that  he  might  not  do 
justice  to  his  illustrious  original." 

"  You  lie.  Father  Prior  1"  shouted  the  ennwed  painter, 
with  the  desperate  courage  of  one  who  already  knew  his 
ruin  certain. 

"  He  lies  T  repeated  the  Duk^  stepping  back,  while 
his  countenance  assumed  the  paleness  en  death,  "  there- 
fore tliat  was  not  the  reason ;  and  yon  assert  that  so  bddly 
and  without  further  explanation!   What  was  it  tbmf 

"  Madness,  my  lord,''  replied  Leonardo,  more  compo- 
sedly ;  "  rage  at  myself." 

"  If  that  was  it,"  interrupted  the  Duke  proudly,  "  I 
will  not  say  that  you  have  acted  altogether  wrong ;  it  is 
better  for  your  fame  that  an  inferior  work  should  not 
descend  to  posterity,  more  especially  with  such  a  subject. 
Take  care,  nowever,  that  the  like  happen  not  twain." 

"  Foi^ve  me,  my  prince  !"  entreated  Leonardo,  "give 
me  but  a  di^renl  task ;  drive  me  through  lire  and  water 
— send  me  into  the  abode  of  tiie  damned,  and  your 
eonunanda  shall  be  obeyed.  I  will  woric  day  and  night 
to  show  myself  worthy  of  your  kindness,  and,  if  possible, 
to  recover  your  confidence." 

"  It  shall  he  as  you  have  said,"  returned  the  Duke, 
"  and,  for  the  future,  as  no  secular  subject  appears  to 
succeed  with  you,  you  diall  dedicate  your  art  to  what  is 
sacred.  The  refectory  of  the  Dominican  Monastery  of 
St.  Maria  delta  Graraa  is  in  need  of  some  decoration ;  to 
your  pencil  it  shall  be  entrusted.  You  shall  paint  upon 
the  wall  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord,  and  complete  the 
work  within  a  year  from  this  day.  And  agun  1  say  to 
you,  and  for  the  last  time,  forget  your  folly. ' 

iHkO  Prior  smiled  maliciously,  and,  glandiog  con- 
temptnouidy  at  Leonardo,  extolled  the  clement  of  the 
Duke,  and  poured  out  his  thanks  for  the  favour  bestowed 
upon  him  and  his  Monastery.  The  courtiers  again 
decked  their  faces  with  smiles,  though  they  could  not 
help  inwardly  marvelling,  that  the  threatening  storm 
should  have  passed  awqr  without  some  one  suffering 
from  its  fury.  They  conudered  not,  it  is  true,  that  the 
great  and  free  Florentine,  whose  services  had  already 
been  so  numerous  and  valuable,  and  who  was  ranked 
among  the  ornaments  of  his  age,  deserved  to  be  treated 
with  a  lenicn^  to  which  none  of  them  had  any  claim. 


Again  deeply  agitated,  Leonardo  escaped  as  soon  as 
possible  into  the  fi^esh  air.  The  sense  of  his  own  merit* 
pressed  upon  him  much  less  forcibly  than  the  kindness 
(d*  his  patron.  He  smote  his  forehead,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Is  this  the  return  which  Satan  makes  for  ingratitude  i 
what  more  could  a  saint  do  to  bleas  those  that  curse 
himi  But  stay — am  I  not  a  fool  to  £uu^  the  danger 
over!  I  may  only  have  escaped  Scylla  to  UM  Into  Cba- 
rybdig.  It  must  be  so ;"  and,  all  at  once,  the  idea  struck 
him,  that  the  direction  which  the  affair  had  taken  could 
have  been  suggested  by  no  other  than  the  crafty  Domi- 
nican. Still,  what  kind  of  a  viper  would  creep  out  of  it, 
was  to  him  a  mystery,  while  this  mystery  only  served  to 
increase  his  uneasiness,  as  the  fear  of  a  concealed  danger 
is  more  harassing  to  tiie  mind  than  a  known  and  posi- 
tive evil.  Whatever  might  be  the  result,  it  jarred  sorely 
upon  his  feelings,  there  to  dedicate  his  pencil  to  t)ie 
Most  Holy,  where  the  hated  monk  resided.  This,  how- 
ever, had  been  precisely  the  object  of  the  latter,  if  es, 
he — the  proud,  high-minded  painter,  who  scarcely 
deigned  him  a  look,  who  bad  supplanted  him  in  the 
&vour  of  his  prince — he  should  be  made  to  devote  to 
him  and  bis  convent  the  splendid  efforts  of  his  eenius, 
or  perish.  This  had  been  his  motive  in  the  plan  ne  had 
recommended  to  the  Duke ;  for,  if  the  master  completed 
his  difficult  task,  the  more  difhcult  for  being  In  a  style 
to  which  he  was  little  accustomed,  he  had  served  him, 
the  Prior — had  hem  the  minister  of  his  wishes.  Should 
he,  however,  fail  in  his  task,  which  was  more  probable, 
and  more  agreeable  to  his  hate ;  or,  should  he  execute  it 
in  an  unworthy  manner,  it  was  only  calling  upon  his 
enemy,  the  stripling  Buonarotti,  to^o  it  better,  a  step  to 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  tiie  alr^dy 
displeased  prince,  and  bis  ruin  as  a  painter  was  certun. 
For,  that  Leonardo's  fiery  temperament  would  not  endure 
this  disgrace,  without  breaking  out  into  some  fresh  in- 
sult to  Uie  Duke,  who  would  be  disposed  to  show  liula 
ceremony  or  kindness  towards  one  whose  reputation  was 
sullied,  and  whose  services  were  no  longer  indispensable, 
followed  in  the  Prior's  calculation  as  matters  f£  course. 
( Tc  bt  eenelutUd  in  amr  m«rl.) 


STATESMEN  OF  THE  EEION  OF  GEORGE  III.* 

The  period  over  which  the  long  reign  of  Geoi^  III. 
extended,  possesses  an  interest  of  a  peculiar  kind 
for  the  men  of  this  generation.  It  is  fast  receding 
into  the  region  of  "  time  past,"  bnt  has  not  yet 
fairly  reached  it  Its  events,  and  the  men  who 
figured  in  them,  have  scarcely  come  to  be  regarded 
by  ujs  with  the  quiet  absence  of  emotion  nitfa  irhich 
we  look  upon  matters  of  pure  bistory,  however  im- 
portant in  their  results,  although  they  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  ceased  to  awaken  any  of  thoae  con- 
tentious feelings,  which  it  is  difficult  to  repress  when 
our  attention  is  directed  to  matters  or  persons  of 
interest  belonging  to  our  own  day.  Few  of  na 
have  seen  any  of  the  great  men  of  that  era,  and 
still  fewer  of  us  have  been  personally  affected  by 
their  political  fiulnres  or  soocessea ;  bat  we  have 
lived  and  conversecTwithfhoBe  to  whom  Uieir  names 
were  familiar  as  household  words — who  were  their 
warm  partisans  or  bitter  foes — who  regarded  them 
as  paragons  of  good  or  of  evil,  as  the  saviours  or 
destroyers  of  their  country ;  and  we  feel,  therefore, 
a  kind  of  reflected  and  subdued  interest,  a  curiosity 
not  unpleasantly  warm,  yet  not  coldly  speculative, 
regarding  their  real  characters,  and  the  exact  situ- 
ation of  the  niche  which  each  of  them  is  dMtined  to 
occupy  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

"  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  fion- 

•  SketchMi>r  StUesmeiiDrthe  RrlgBOfOMirg*  III.  IIj  Loa» 
BaovanAH.  Londou:  Cbailei  Knigltt. 
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mhed  in  the  time  of  George  III."  is  tbererore  an 
interesting  title  of  a  book  to  readers  of  the  present 
day;  the  addition, — "by  Henry,  Lord  Brougham," 
is  one  nhich  gives  us  assurance  of  a  book  as  in- 
teresting, to  the  full,  OS  its  title  would  lead  us  to 
anticipate.  The  author's  name  is  a  pledge  that  the 
promise  of  the  title  will  be  fulfilled  ia  its  pa^es ; 
that,  whether  his  priilciples  be  true  or  false,  his 
views  crude  or  matured,  his  estimates  of  character 
liberal  or  pr^adiced — his  sketches,  take  them  in  the 
whole,  will  be  ndtherdollnorcommonplace.  They 
are  bat  sketches  nQouestionabl^,  and  tnat,  in  some 
instancea,  of  the  Bligntest  descnption ;  a  few  hasty 
nroker  of  the  pencil,  exhibiting  the  mere  outline 
of  the  figure,  with  some  of  the  more  striking  pecu- 
fiarities  of  form  and  carriage ;  but  the  pencil  is  one 
whose  slightest  touch  bears  the  impress  of  genius, 
and  is  therefore  pregnant  with  meaning.  They 
'have,  besides,  the  additional  charm  of  being  reve- 
lations regarding  a  class  of  men  raised  high  above 
common  observation,  by  one  of  themselves,  though 
belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  era ;  dictated,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  in  the  kindly  and  gossiping 
qiirit,  with  which  we  should  imagine  a  veteran 
statesman  ta  detail,  to  the  &mily  circle  collected 
aiMuid  his  flreride,  the  recollections  of  his  early 
years— the  stoir  of  his  struggles  and  his  triumphs, 
and  to  nnfold  Uie  character  of  his  compeers  long 
deadt  and  slumberii^  ivith  all  the  animosities  which 
they  felt,  or  of  whii£  they  were  the  objects,  in  the 
grave. 

With  the  politics  of  these  sketches,  or  of  their 
author,  we  shall  not  intermeddle,  'ilie  time  is, 
perhaps,  not  yet  come,  when  an  altogether  impar- 
tial estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  ouwie  character 
and  acta  of  the  stateamen  at  the  close  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  this  century;  nor  are  we  quite 
aore  that  one  who,  like  Zx>rd  Brougham,  has  de- 
voted bia  physical  and  intellectual  enerpes,  while 
in  their  fullest  vigour,  and  during  a  period  of  unex- 
ampled political  exdtement,  to  a  contest  on  either 
nde  of  which  almost  every  man  whom  he  notices 
bad  been  ranged  while  he  lived,  ia  the  person  to 
form  Boch  an  estimate  at  any  time.  Bcsiaed,  in  the 
pditical  character  of  great  men,  that  which  is  es- 
teemed a  virtue  by  one-half  of  the  nation,  ia  re- 
guded  as  a  vice  and  a  blemish  by  the  other;  and 
we  desire  to  avoid  snch  disputable  matters.  There 
ii  owi^  in  their  characters  as  men,  in  their  genius, 
ihdr  Ibrtnnes,  even  in  their  intellectual  peculiarities, 
which  we  can  r^rd,  if  not  with  unmixed  appro- 
iMtbn,  at  least  with  an  interest  not  liable  to  be 
ifiatarbedbycontroversialassociations.  Wepropose 
therefore,  to  select  from  these  sketches,  and  lay 
before  our  readers,  one  or  two  of  those  passages 
lecardiDg  statesmen  of  all  parties  indifferently, 
whidi  are  the  least  imbued  with  political  feeling. 

We  begin  with  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham. 

*  The  firat  p1ac«  among  the  great  qualities  which  dts- 
lini^stsbed  Lord  ChathuD,  is  unqueelionably  due  to 
iiwueas  of  purpose,  resolute  determination  in  the  pur- 
■ni  of  hif  objeata.  This  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
jeangtr  Brutoa,  as  he  .iud,  who  had  spared  his  life  to 
Mi  \j  hia  hand — Quiegvid  vuU,  id  valde  vuU  ;*  and 
extremely  apt  to  exiat  in  excess,  it  must  be 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  true  gFeatnees  of 
r.  Everything,  however,  depends  upon  the  en- 
B  in  ooapany  <rf  whidi  itia  fonnd;  and  in  Lord 
thcae  were  of  a  very  hirii  order.  The  quick- 
with  wUeb  he  could  aacertam  hia  otijoct,  and  dis- 

•  VbstoT«rlMwflb,kewllla  with  all  UiMuL 


cover  Ms  road  to  it,  was  fully  commensnrate  with  his 
perseTeranco  and  his  boldness  in  ponging  it ;  the  firm- 
ness of  grasp  with  which  he  held  his  advantage,  waa  folly 
equalled  by  the  rapidity  df  the  glance  wiui  which  he 
discovered  it.  Add  to  this,  a  mind  eminently  fertile  In 
resources ;  a  courage  whidi  nothing  coold  dannt  in  the 
choice  of  hia  means ;  a  resolution  equally  indomitable 
in  their  application  ;  a  genius,  in  short,  original  and 
daring,  which  bounded  over  the  petty  olwtaclea  taiaod 
by  ordinary  men — their  aqueamishnefls,  and  their  pre- 
cedents, and  their  forms,  and  their  r^ularities — and 
forced  away  Its  path  through  the  entanglements  of  this 
base  undergrowth  to  the  worthy  object  ever  in  view,  the 
prosperity  and  the  renown  of  his  country.  Far  superior 
to  the  paltry  objects  of  a  grovelling  ambition,  and  re- 
gardless alike  of  party  uid  of  personal  considerations, 
he  constantly  set  before  his  eyes  the  highest  duty  of  a 
public  man,  to  further  the  interests  of  his  species.  In 
pursuing  his  coarse  towards  that  goal,  he  aiar(«arded 
alike  the  frowns  of  power  and  the  galea  of  popular  ap- 
plause, exposed  himself  nndaonted  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Court,  while  he  battled  against  its  coTTuptlona,  and 
confronted,  usappalled,  the  rudest  shocks  of  public  in- 
dignation, while  he  resiated  the  dictatea  of  peraidous 
agitator^  and  could  eonscientioudy  exdalm,  with  an 
lUiistrioaB  statesman  of  antiquity,  '  Ego  hoc  animo  tem- 
per fui  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam  nou  invi- 
diam putarem  !'* 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  entangled  than  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  at  the  time  when  he  undertook  the 
supreme  direction  of  her  a&irs :  notliing  could  be  more 
disastroos  than  the  .aqpeet  of  her  fortunes  in  every 
qnarter  of  the  gloh&  With  a  ungle  ally  in  Europe,  the 
King  of  Pniaua,  and  him  beset  by  a  combination  of  all 
the  continental  powers  in  unnatural  onion  to  e£foct  hia 
destruction ;  with  an  army  of  insignificant  amount,  and 
commanded  by  men  only  desirous  of  grasping  at  the 
emoluments,  without  doing  the  duties  or  incurring  the 
risks  of  their  profession ;  with  a  navy  that  could  hardly 
keep  the  sea,  and  whose  chie&  vied  with  their  comrades 
on  shore  in  gfttning  the  character  given  them  by  the  new 
Minister,  of  being  utterly  unfit  to  be  trusted  in  any  en- 
terprize  accompanied  with  the  least  appearance  of  dan- 
ger; withagenerallyprendlin^disltkeof  both  services, 
which  at  once  repressedall  desire  of  joining  either,  and 
damped  all  public  spirit  in  the  country,  by  extinguishing 
all  hope  of  success,  and  even  all  love  of  glory — it  was 
hardly  poadble  for  a  nation  to  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances more  inauspicious  to  milittuy  exertions;  and 
yet  war  raged  in  every  qnarter  of  - the  world  where  out 
dominion  extended,  white  the  territories  of  our  only 
ally,  aa  well  as  those  of  our  own  sovereign  in  Germany, 
were  invaded  by  France,  and  her  farces  by  sea  and  land 
menaced  our  shores.  In  the  distant  possessions  of  the 
Crown,  the  same  want  of  enterprise  and  of  ^irit  pre- 
vailed. Armies  in  the  West  were  paralysed  by  the  in- 
action of  a  captain  who  would  hardly  td^e  the  pains  of 
writing  a  despatch  to  chronide  the  ncmentltj  (rf  lus 
operations ;  and  in  the  East,  while  frightful  disasters 
were  brought  upon  our  settlements  by  barbarian  powers, 
the  only  military  capacity  that  appeared  in  their  de- 
fence was  the  accidental  display  of  genius  and  valour  by 
a  merdiant's  clerk,  who  thus  ruaed  himself  to  celebrity .f 

"  As  soon  as  Hr.  Pitt  took  the  helm,  the  steadiness  of 
the  hand  that  held  it  was  instant^  felt  in  every  motion 
of  the  vessel.  There  was  no  more  of  wavering  couneela, 
of  torpid  inaction,  of  listless  expectancy,  of  abject  de- 
spondency. His  firmness  gave  confidence,  his  spirit 
roused  courage,  his  vigilance  secured  exertion,  in  every 
department  under  hia  sway.  Kach  man,  from  the  fliat 
Lord  of  the  Admiral^  down  to  the  most  humble  cleA 
in  the  Tictnalling  Office— each  soldier,  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  the  most  obscure  contractor  or  com- 

"  I  wai  alwayi  of  (hat  mind,  that  I  eiieemed  what  eennm  wm 
caat  upon  loe  on  ucfmnt  of  mjr  virtue,  to  be  pnU.-,  and  not 
erainre. 

t  Mr.  Cllre,  aftorwaidi  lord  CUve. 
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miBsar}' — now  felt  oasured  that  he  was  acting  or  was 
indolent  under  the  eye  of  one  who  knew  his  duties  and 
his  means  as  well  as  his  own,  and  who  would  vci;  cer- 
tify make  all  de&ulters,  whether  through  misfeasance 
or  through  nonfeasance,  accountable  for  whatever  detri- 
ment the  commonwealth  might  sustain  at  their  hands. 
Over  hia  immediate  coattjutora,  his  influence  swiftly 
obtained  an  ascendant  which  it  ever  after  retained  unin- 
terrupted. Upon  his  firet  proposition  for  changing  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  he  stood  8il^f^e  among  his  colleagues, 
and  tendered  his  resignation  should  tbcy  perwst  in  tlieir 
dissent ;  they  at  once  succumbed,  and  from  that  hour 
ceased  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  upon  any  branch 
of  the  public  affairs.  Nay,  bo  absolutely  was  he  deter- 
mined to  have  the  controul  of  those  measures,  of  which 
he  knew  the  respoosibility  rested  upon  him  alone,  that 
be  insisted  upon  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  not 
having  the  correspondence  of  Itis  own  department ;  and 
no  less  eminent  a  naval  character  than  Lord  Anson,  as 
well  as  his  junior  Lords,  was  obliged  to  sign  the  naval 
oiders  issued  by  Mr.  Pitl^  while  the  writing  was  covered 
over  from  their  eyes  ! 

"  The  effects  of  this  change  in  the  whole  management 
of  the  public  business,  and  in  all  the  plans  of  the  Qo- 
remment,  as  well  as  in  their  execution,  were  speedily 
made  manifest  to  the  world.  The  German  troops  were 
sent  home,  and  a  well-regulated  militia  being  established 
to  defend  the  country,  a  large  disposable  force  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  various  positions  whence  the  enemy 
might  be  annoyed.  France,  attacked  on  some  point^ 
and  menaced  on  others,  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
Germany,  soon  afterwards  suffered  the  moat  disastrous 
defeats,  and,  instead  of  threatening  England  and  her 
allieij  with  invasion,  had  to  defend  herself  against  attack, 
suffering  severely  in  several  of  her  most  important  naval 
stations.  No  less  than  sixteen  islands,  and  settlements, 
and  foiirosBes  of  importance,  were  taken  i^m  her  in 
America,  and  Asia,  and  Africa,  including  all  her  West 
Indian  colonies,  except  St.  Domingo,  and  all  her  settle- 
ments in  the  East.  The  whole  important  province  of 
Canada  was  likeivise  conquered ;  and  the  Havannah  was 
taken  from  Spun.  Beaides  this,  the  seas  were  swept 
clear  of  the  fleets  that  had  so  lately  been  insulting  our 
colonies,  and  even  our  coasts.  Many  general  actiona 
were  fought  and  gidned ;  one  among  them,  the  most  de- 
cisive that  had  ever  been  fought  by  our  navy.  Thirty- 
six  sail  of  the  line  were  taken  or  destroyed ;  fifty  frigat^, 
forty-five  sloops  of  war.  So  bnlliont  a  course  of  unin- 
terrupted success  had  never,  in  modem  times,  attended 
the  arms  of  any  nation  carrying  on  war  with  other  states 
equal  to  it  in  civilization,  and  nearly  a  match  in  power. 
But  it  is  a  more  glorious  feature  in  this  unexampled 
Administration  which  history  has  to  record,  when  it 
adds,  that  all  public  distress  had  disappeared ;  that  all 
discontent  in  any  quarter,  both  of  the  colonies  and 
parent  state,  had  ceased  ;  that  no  oppression  was  any- 
where practised,  no  abuse  sufilbred  to  prevail ;  that  no 
encroachments  were  made  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
no  malversation  tolerated  in  the  possessors  of  power ; 
and  that  England,  for  the  first  time  and  for  the  last 
time,  presented  the  astonishing  picture  of  a  nation  snp- 
porting,  without  murmur,  a  widely-extended  and  costly 
war,  and  a  people,  hHhwto  torn  with  conflicting  parties, 
so  united  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  that  the 
voice  of  faction  had  ceased  in  the  land,  and  any  dis- 
cordant whisper  was  heard  no  more.  'These,'  (said 
the  son  of  his  first  and  most  formidable  adversary,  Wal- 
pole,  when  informing  his  correspondent  abroad,  that  the 
sesuon,  as  uaoal,  had  ended  without  any  kind  of  oppo- 
aiUon  or  even  of  debate), — '  These  are  the  doinga  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  they  are  wondrous  in  our  eyes  < ' 

"  To  genius,  irregularity  is  incident,  and  the  greatest 
genius  is  often  marked  by  eccentricity,  as  if  it  disdained 
to  move  iu  the  vulgar  orbit.  Hence,  he  who  is  fitted  by 
his  nature,  and  trained  by  hts  habits,  to  be  an  accom- 
plished 'pilot  in  extremity,'  and  whose  inclinations 
carry  him  iortii  <  to  seek  the  deep  when  the  waves  run 


high,'  may  be  found,  if  not  '  to  steer  too  near  tho  shore,* 
yet  to  despise  the  sunken  rocks  which  they  that  can 
only  be  trusted  in  calm  weather,  would  have  more  surely 
avoided.  To  this  rule,  it  cannot  be  said  that  I^iord 
Chatliam  afforded  any  exception ;  and,  although  a  plot 
had  certainly  been  formed  to  eject  him  from  the  Mi- 
nistry, leaving  the  chief  controul  of  aSairs  in  the  feeble 
hands  of  Lord  Bute,  whose  only  support  was  court  fiivour, 
and  whose  chief  talent  lay  In  an  expertneaa  at  intrigue, 
yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  scheme  was  only 
rendered  practicable  by  the  hostility  which  the  great 
Minister's  unbending  habits,  his  contempt  of  ordinary 
men,  and  his  neglect  of  every-day  matters,  had  raised 
against  him  among  all  the  creatures  both  of  Downing- 
strcct  and  St.  James's.  In  fact,  his  colleagues,  who  ne- 
cessarily felt  humbled  by  his  superiority,  were  needlessly 
mortified  by  the  constant  display  of  it ;  and  it  woula 
have  betokened  a  still  higher  reach  of  underEtanding,  as 
well  as  a  purer  fabric  of  patriotism,  if  he,  whose  great 
capacity  threw  those  subordinates  into  the  shade,  and 
before  whose  vigour  in  action  they  were  sufficiently 
willing  to  yield,  had  united  a  little  Boavity  in  his  de- 
meanour with  his  extraordinuy  powers,  nor  made  it 
always  neceasaiy  for  them  to  acknowledge,  as  well  as  to 
feel,  their  inferiority."         •  •  « 

"  The  true  test  of  a  great  man  —that  at  least  which 
must  secure  his  place  among  the  highest  order  of  great 
men— is  his  having  been  in  advance  of  hia  age.  Tbitt  it 
is  which  decides  whether  or  not  ho  has  carried  forward 
the  grand  plan  of  human  improvement ;  has  conformed 
his  views  and  adapted  his  conduct  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  or  changed  those  so  as  to  better 
its  condition  ;  has  been  one  of  the  lights  of  the  world,  or 
only  reflected  the  borrowed  rays  of  former  luminariei^ 
and  Bat  in  the  same  shade  with  the  rest  of  his  generation 
at  the  same  twilight  or  iijt  same  dawn."      *  * 

"  Mr.  Pitt  had  evident!^  though  without  much  edn- 
cation,  and  with  no  scicdbe  of  any  kind,  yet  reflected 
deeply  upon  the  principles  cf  human  action,  well  studied 
the  nature  of  men,  and  pondered  upon  the  structure  of 
society.  His  reflections  frequently  teem  with  the  fniita 
of  such  meditation,  to  wUch  his  constantly  feeble  health 
perhaps  gave  rise,  rather  than  any  natural  pronenesa  to 
contemplative  life,  from  whence  hU  taste  must  have  been 
alien,  for  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  action.  His  ap- 
peals to  the  feelings  and  passions  were  also  the  result  of 
the  same  reflective  habit«,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the 
hnman  heart  which  they  had  given  him.  But  if  we  con- 
sider bis  opinions,  though  libeial  and  enlightened  npam 
every  particular  question,  thej  rather  may  be  r^arded 
as  felicitous  from  their  adaptation  to  the  actual  circum- 
stancca  in  which  he  was  caJled  upon  to  advise  or  to  act, 
than  as  indicating  that  he  had  seen  very  far  into  future 
times,  and  anticiiiated  the  philosophy  which  further  ex- 
perience should  t£ach  to  our  more  advanced  age  of  the 
world."— Pp.  28—38. 

One  of  the  nfost  pleasing  passages  in  these 
sketches,  is  the  foUowmgdescriptionof  the  judicial 
demeanour  of  Sir  'William  Grant  irhen  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  It  is  remarkable  also  as  coming  from 
the  pea  of  one,  whose  own  demeanour,  when 
placed  in  a  similar  situation,  presented  in  soma 
pArticulars,  it'  we  are  rightly  informed,  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  which  he  here  eulogizes. 

"  The  court,  in  those  days,  presented  a  spectacle  whic^ 
afforded  true  delight  to  every  person  of  sound  judgment 
and  pure  taste.  After  a  long  and  silent  hearing — a 
hearing  of.  all  that  could  be  urged  by  the  counsel  of 
every  pariy — unbroken  by  a  single  word,  and  when  die 
spectator  of  Sir  William  Grant  (for  he  was  not  heard) 
might  suppose  that  his  mind  had  been  absent  &om  a 
scene  in  which  he  took  no  apparent  share,  the  debate 
was  closed — the  advocate's  hour  was  passed — the  parties 
were  in  silent  expectation  of  the  event — the  ball  no 
longer  resounded  with  any  voice— it  seemed  as  if  the 
aff^  of  the  day,  for  ihe  preaont^  waa  over,  and  the  Court 
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VM  to  a^jonm  or  to  call  for  another  ctwae.   Xo  1  the 
jvdge's  tune  had  now  mmred,  and  another  artist  vaa  to 
fill  the  aeene.  The  great  ma^strate  began  to  prononnee  < 
hii  jadginent,and  evcrjeje  and  every  ear  was,  at  length, 
fixed  upon  the  bench.   ForUi  came  a  etrain  of  clear  un- 
broken  floeney,  «<»^t«itng  alike,  in  most  luminoos  order, 
tf  all  the  &cte  and  <^  al)  Uie  argumente  in  the  cause ; 
redndng  into  clear  and  dmple  arrangement  the  most 
entangled  manea  of  broken  and  conflicting  statement ; 
weighing  each  matter,  and  diBpo^ng  of  each  in  succes- 
mm ;  aettling  one  doubt  by  a  parenthetical  remark ; 
paGHng  orer  another  difficulty  by  a  reason  only  more 
deduve  that  it  was  condenaed;  and  giving  out  the 
whole  impieanon  of  the  case,  in  ereiy  material  view, 
'I    npon  the  judge's  mind,  witii  argument  enough  to  show 
]    why  he  so  thought,  and  to  prove  him  right,  and  without 
I   BO  much  reasoniDg  as  to  make  you  forget  that  it  was  a 
,   judgment  you  were  hearing,  by  overatepping  the  bounds 
I    which  distinguish  a  Judgment  from  a  Speech.   This  in 
the  perfection  of  Judicial  Eloquence ;  not  avoidiog  ar- 
gument, but  confining  it  to  such  reasoning  as  beseeme 
um  who  has  mther  to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  own 
1    cmTiclion,  than  to  labour  at  convincing  others ;  not 
'    rejecting  reference  to  authority,  but  never  betokening  a 
dtsponticm  to  seek  shelter  budud  other  men's  names, 
for  what  he  might  fear  to  pronounce  in  his  own  person ; 
!    not  disdaining  even  ornaments,  but  those  of  the  more 
clostened  graces  that  accord  with  the  severe  standard  of 
ajudge's  oratory.   This  perfection  of  judicial  eloquence 
I    Sir  William  Grant  attained,  and  its  effect  upon  all  lis- 
teneiB  was  as  certain  and  as  powerful  as  its  merits  were 
1;    iseoiiteauble  and  exalted. 

"  It  may  safely  be  said  that  a  long  time  will  elapee 
I     before  there  shall  arise  such  a  light  to  illuminato  either 
the  Senate  or  the  Bench,  as  the  eminent  peison  whose 
rate  excellent)  we  have  just  been  pausing  to  contem- 
|l    plat*.   That  excellence  was,  no  doubt,  limited  in  its 
|[    sphere;  there  was  no  imagination,  no  veh^enoe,  no 
decUinatioo,  no  wit ;  but  tite  sphere  was  the  highest, 
\    and  in  that  bighcat  sphere  its  place  was  lofty.   The  un- 
'    derstauding  alone  was  addressed  by  the  undentanding ; 
the  faculties  that  distinguish  our  nature  were  those  over 
which  the  oratory  of  Sir  VTilliam  Grant  asserted  its 
J     controuL   His  sway  over  the  raUonal  and  intellectual 
portion  of  mankind  was  tliat  of  a  more  powerful  reason, 
a  more  vigorous  intellect  than  theirs ;  a  sway  which  no 
man  had  cause  for  being  ashamed  of  admitting,  because 
the  victory  was  won  by  superior  force  of  argument ;  a 
I,    any  which  the  meet  dignified  and  exalted  genius  might 
I'    hold  lithont  stooping  from  its  highest  pitmacle,  and 
{    wliicfa,  some  who  migntnot  d^gn  to  use  inferior  arts  of 
pemusion,  could  find  no  objection  whatever  to  ezer- 
1    dae."— Pp.  169—173. 

I       Oor  next  extract  shall  be  from  the  sketch  of  the 
'    intellectual  character  of  Burke ;  but  our  space  com- 
pels us  to  reserve  it  for  a  future  number. 


[taOtlglaal  CoMflballiiw  oadrr  Iblibcad,  tha  Kami,  ml  or  tttuati.  nf 
Om  OHtrtkatnr,  Im  priaUd  la  SoaU  Ctpiub  mder  Ita*  tltk  ;  la  SrlMtioM.  U 

TO  THE  PRIMROSE. 
[Bt  David  Smakt.] 

Come,  •wmI  EvsngclUt  Siirine, 

And,  in  the  poet'tear, 
RehearM  the  ni«f lage  thou  dott  brliigi 
la  tbjr  pi  oplutk  UaMomlDK, 

Of  mamcthm  neu  I 


While  yet  notlmorouibuddaies  peep, 
Hair  wakened  from  iu  wintry  tleep, 

Thou  Mom'atthe  poor  defence; 
And,  mid  the  inhoipitable  liottth, 
DMt  draw  thjr  aort  and  Infant  breath, 

In  fearteas  innocence. 

The  frown  that  knita  the  brow  of  heaven 

Uobeoda  before  thy  amile ; 
What  time,  beneath  his  fUrrowed  bky, 
Thou  dost  uniesl  that  dove-Uke  eye, 

Hit  menace  to  beguile. 

The  wind  hang*  fondly  o'er  thy  bed. 
And  Boftly  locks  thy  gentle  head, — 

While,  from  his  dark  retreat, 
Thy  smlie  the  playful  streamlet  courta ; 
Anil,  like  an  elder  brother,  sport* 

And  gamlwU  at  thy  feet. 

Woo,  then,  the  nnnlng  breesea  near. 
Thai  rock  the  cradle  of  the  year. 

And  flutter  light  thy  domaik  wing; 
And  bncy's  ear  the  voice  will  bUss, 
That  crieth  tn  the  wUderneM,— 

Frepuetha  wi^  of  Spring. 
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Ukdbr  a  spreading  chest  nut -tree 

The  village  smilhy  Rtandi; 
The  amttly  a  mighty  man  la  he, 

With  l«ge  and  lioewy  hands; 
And  the  intuel<;i  of  hit  brawny  arnia 

Are  atrong  as  iron  boodi. 

Ilia  hair  i*  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

Hi(  fkco  is  like  the  tan: 
Hi*  brow  is  wet  with  honcat  sweat, 

lie  cam*  wbate'er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

Fk  he  owes  not  any  Btsn. 

Week  In,  week  out,  Itom  mom  till  iilglit 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow ; 
Yon  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  tletlge, 

With  measnied  beat  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  Tillsge^ell 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  schoal 

Look  In  at  the  open  door; 
They  lore  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

And  hear  Ih*  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  afiarkt  that  Ay 

Like  ehairtrom  a  threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  ohurch, 

And  sits  among  hi*  boys; 
He  heart  the  parson  pray  and  preach ; 

He  heart  hit  dHugbti-r'i  vo'ce 
Sinijlng  In  the  village  choir. 

And  It  make*  hli  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  lilm  like  her  mother's  voice. 

Singing  In  Paradise! 
lie  nceda  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  In  the  grave  she  lietj 
And  with  III*  hard,  rough  hind  he  wipes, 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Ttttlhir.— (^Dicing,— sonowlng, 

Onward  through  lU^hagocs; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  ices  It  dote) 
Something  sttempted,  something  done. 

Hat  eoni'd  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  Ihanki  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 

For  the  lesson  thou  host  taiighl  I 
Thns  at  the  flambig  forge  of  IW) 

Our  Ibrtunes  mutt  lie  wrought ; 
Thus  on  Its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Eseh  burning  deed  and  thought  I 

LomffiMoMi. 
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"  I  li»e  hen  made  onljr «  aoiegtf  at  mlkd  flowm.  wnA 
hava  brought  nothing  of  mj  own,  but  tlw  rtring  that  tiH 
thnD."— £o  J)  taign  t. 


THS  raOW-PAUCB. 

Again  we  see — ag^n  (in  fimcy)  we  ait  in  the  saow-house 
bailt  b;  ub  boya  out  of  a  drift  in  the  miniater'a  glebe  ;  & 
drift — judging  by  the  steeple,  which  was  ^xty — about 
twenty  feet  high,  aad  pure  as  marble.  The  roof  was  all 
strewed  with  cuamonda,  which  frost  saved  from  the  ran. 
The  porch  of  the  palace  was  pillared,  and  the  chatacter 
of  the  building  outside  was  without  any  serrile  imita- 
tion, for  we  worked  in  the  glow  of  original  genius,  and 
none  of  ub  had  ever  seen  itself  or  ita  picture,  wonderfully 
like  the  Parthenon.  Entering,  yon  found  yourself  in  a 
saperb  halt,  lighted  up— not  with  gas,  for  up  to  that  era 
gaa  had  never  been  uwd,  except  in  Pandemoniom— but 
with  a  vast  mnltitade  of  farthing  candles,  each  in  a 
turnip  stack  into  the  wall,  while  a  chandelier  of  frozen 
anow-brancbes  pendant  from  the  roof  set  the  presence- 
chamber  in  a  blaze.  On  the  throne  at  the  upper  end 
sat  young  Christopher  North,  and  proud  were  his  sub- 
jects to  do  him  homage.  In  niches  all  round  the  side 
walls  were  couches  covered  with  bare,  nbbit,  foumart, 
and  foxes'  skins,  furnished  by  those  animals  shun  by  us 
in  the  woods  and  among  the  rocks  of  that  sylvan  and 
moorland  parish;  the  r^i;al  torus  alone  being  spread 
with  the  dun-deer'B  hide  from  Lochiel  foreat  in  Lochaber. 
Then  old  idn  were  sung  in  sweet  single  voice,  or  in  full 
ehonu  that  startled  the  wandering  night-traveller  on  his 
way  to  the  lone  King's  Well ;  and  then,  in  the  interme- 
diate push,  old  tales  were  bold  "  of  gobtin,  groom,  or 
fiuiy,"  or  of  Wallace  Wight  at  the  burns  of  Ayr  or  the 
brigg  o'  Stirling,  or  a  glorious  outlaw  harbouring  in 
caves  among  the  Cartlane  Craigs,  or  of  Robert  Bruce  the 
Deliverer,  on  his  sbelty,  cleaving  in  twun  the  skull  of 
Bohun,  the  English  knight,  on  his  thondning  war- 
steed,  armed  ca^-pie,  whilst  the  king  of  Scotland  lud 
nothing  on  his  unconquered  head  but  Ms  golden  crown. 
Tales  of  the  snow-house  !  Oh,  that  we  bad  but  the  genius 
to  recall  you  to  life  in  undying  song !  Nor  was  our 
frozen  hall  at  times  oncheered  bpr  the  smiles  of  beauty ; 
for  the  cottages  ponred  forth  their  little  lasses  in  flower- 
like bands,  nor  old  tb^r  parento  fear  to  trust  them  in 
the  hiry  frozen  palace.  Sometimes  the  old  people  them- 
eelree  came  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  damp ;  nay,  the 
minister  himself,  with  his  mother  and  sister,  were  with 
us  in  our  fontastic  festivities,  and  gave  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  our  palace  their  wondering  praise.  Then 
Andrew  Lyndsay,  the  blind  Paisley  musician,  a  Latin 
scholar  who  knew  where  Cremona  stood,  struck  up  bis 
famous  fiddle-jig  or  strathspey,  and  the  swept  floor  in  a 
moment  was  alive  with  a  confiised  flight  of  fourscore 
reels.  Fifty  years  have  fled  unoe  tiiat  snow-palace  melted 
away,  and  of  all  who  danced  there — how  many  are  now 
alive  1 — Btackmod'a  Magazine. 

TBI  0L0U0K9TEB  MISBB  ASD  HIS  BOT. 

Old  Wood,  the  miser  of  Gloucester,  whose  will  has  lately 
been  before  the  courts  of  law  and  the  Privy  Council, 
kept  a  boy— a  little  one— miserably  fed,  and  in  great 
bondage.  One  Sunday  the  master  was  getting  teac^  to 
go  to  church,  but  got  bis  dinner  in  some  readmess  nnt, 
that  nothing  mi^t  have  to  be  done  when  he  came 
home  but  to  eat  it.  It  was  a  roast  chicken,  which  the 
boy  stayed  at  home  to  dress.  The  old  fellow  also  got 
out  the  quantity  of  wine  he  meant  to  allow  himself,  and 
put  it  upon  the  chimney-piece ;  but  to  prevent  it  being 
tasted,  he  wrote  upon  it,  in  large  letters,  "  Potstm."  So 
off  he  went.  The  Ud  was  cnvingly  hungry ;  and  as  the 
fowl  roasted,  he  could  not  help  drawing  his  fingers 


across  and  tasting  it.  But  this  sharpened  his  appetite, 
and  he  could  not  reusl  pulling  off  a  leg-  Tlw  theft 
began,  he  soon  went  on  to  the  other  leg ;  and  so  farther 
and  fiirther,  till  he  had  qi^te  devoured  the  whole. 
What  was  to  be  donel-for  then  came  remorse,  and, 
worse  than  that,  soon  was  coming  his  master  !  He  felt 
quite  desperate;  and  just  at  that  moment  his  eye  caught 
sight  of  the  phial  with  the  label  upon  it  Off  he  drwk, 
at  one  draught,  the  whole  contents;  and  old  Wood 
came  home  to  find  him  well>fed,  and  in  high  apirita,— 
the  first  time  he  ever  had  animal  s|utita  to  be  to,  Binee 
be  had  been  in  his  service  I 


It  is  not  so  great  a  matter  to  live  lovingly  wiUi  good- 
natured,  with  homble  and  meek  persons ;  but  be  that 
can  do  so  with  the  immoral,  with  the  wiU^  and  Uie  ig- 
norant, with  the  peevish  and  perverse,  he  only  hath  true 
charity ;  always  remembering  that  soUd,  trae  peaoe,  and 
peace  of  God,  conusts  rather  in  complying  with  otben, 
thanin  being  complied  with;  in  suffering  and  forbearing, 
rather  than  in  contention  and  victory  .--Jeremy  Tt^tor. 

Tsui  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none,  but  the  serious  and 
hearty  love  of  truth ;  and  that^  whose  mind  soever  is 
fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know  good  things, 
and  with  the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge  of 
them  into  others,  when  such  a  man  would  apeak,  bis 
worda,  like  so  many  nimble  and  ury  servitors,  trip  about 
him  at  command,  and -in  well  ordered  files,  as  he  would 
wish,  fill!  aptly  into  their  own  pUoea.— Jfi'Uon. 

Most  people  read  merely  to  pass  an  idle  hour,  or  to 
please  themselves  with  the  idea  of  employment,  while 
their  indolence  prevents  them  fivm  any  active  exertion ; 
and  a  considerable  number  with  a  view  to  the  display 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  tbeir  literary 
acqniritions.  From  wUdisoeTer  of  these  motives  a 
person  is  led  to  the  perusal  of  books,  U  is  hardly  posu- 
ble  that  be  can  denve  from  them  any  material  advan- 
tage. If  he  reads  merely  from  indolence,  the  ideas 
which  pass  through  his  mind  will  probably  leave  little 
or  no  impression ;  and  if  he  reads  from  vuiity,  he  will 
be  more  anxious  to  aelect  striking  particulars  in  the 
matter  or  expreadon,  than  to  seize  the  spirit  and  aoop* 
of  the  autiior'sreaacming,  or  to  examine  now  fhr  he  nu 
made  any  additions  to  the  stock  of  useful  and  solid 
knowledge. — Dugaid  Stewart. 

It  is  common  for  men  to  say,  that  such  and  such  things 
are  perfectly  ri^t — very  desirable  ;  but  that,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  not  practicable.  Ob,  no,  no.  Those 
things  which  are  not  practicable  are  not  desirable. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  really  beneficial,  that  does 
not  lie  within  the  reach  of  an  informed  understanding 
and  a  well-directed  pursuit  There  is  noUiing  that  God 
has  judged  good  for  us,  that  he  has  not  given  us  the 
means  lo  accomplish,  both  in  the  natural  and  the  moral 
world.  If  we  ciy,  like  children,  for  the  moon,  like 
chlldmiwe  must  ciy  on. — Burke. 

TnsBB  is  frequoitly  more  truth  in  the  c6mmon  accep- 
tation of  general  terms,  than  in  the  more  precise  and 
vigorous  definitions  of  science.  Common  sense  ^vea  to 
words  their  ordinary  significations ;  and  common  seuae 
is  the  genius  of  humanity.— (Tutsof. 
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Ceu.  1 

I  ^Md.—Bat  AtSl  aba  nnry  blm  f 
Lmume*. — No. 

'  fewA^flow  tten,  ihin  he  inMty  her  f 

^  Xmmm^Ho,  imIiIni. 

||  Two  GtnlUmtn  ^  Ttftma. 

.|  la  tta  tsomae  «f  lotting  Uuongli,  and  ainnging,  the 
\-  pepen  of  mj  Imte  revered  unde,  Theodore  Dawnon,  B»q., 
!,  it  WM  my  duneo  to  find  %  liige  end  thick  envel<^ 

II  asrenl  pigei  Tvry  eloieljr  viitten.  Theee, 
m  far  m  1  eoiiU  Jodge  rat  a  hu^  pemnl,  pToUBned  to 

I'  heatdatiiof  certdnp— wgeo  in  the  life  <^  a  private 
I  iaffiridnal,  and  mre  addreaaed  to  my  deceased  relatiye, 
'I   in  the  ehaneter  of  an  old  and  attached  Mend.  The 

testamentaiy  trust  vith  which  I  hare  been  honoured  by 
j  dear  uncle,  inclwUng  a  deaire  Uiat  I  voold  select, 
•  wtA  piepars  for  the  preas,  such  of  his  papers  as  shoald 

vgtmx  hi  myjndgment  soitable  forpublication,aathorizee 
i  By  complying  wiUi  the  wish  expressed  by  the  jureoiie 
I  BeBben  my  ovn  fiunily,  that  the  memoir  of  Sir 
I  Bevy  fmoKs  shonld  be  presented  to  the  public.  Like 
I   many  <A  their  age,  they  are  prone  to  find  interest  in  the 

moat  fiimqr  productions,  and  of  such,  I  profess,  i^pears  to 
I  me  the  1I&  of  the  sopposed  Baronet.  I  say  supposed, 
I   V^^Titf  the  name    Traoey  is  unknovn  to  me  as  Mend 

or  acqoaitttaDce  of  my  de^naed  unde.   That  he  passed 

aemalyeataofhisoTnlife  in  Bengal  is  indeed  toje ;  and, 
'  tberefen,  I  will  not  affirm  the  narrative  to  be  alt4^;ether 
I  UmIobb;  e^tedaUyaa  the  eirenmstanccs  recorded  are  of 
'  the  moet  eoannwn-place  description,  and  such  as  one  can. 
I  scarcely  imagine  Sir  Henry  Tracey,  or  any  other  person, 

tddog  the  trooble  to  inrent.  X  hare  <mly  to  add  that 
I   tte  XSL  having  no  title  when  it  came  into  my  hands, 

that  of  "  Beaochampsy"  (perii^  not  strictly  ^tpropriate,) 
:  ms  made  choice  of  by  the  £unUy  of  the  editor,  irho 

■Mr  anheeribea  hiauel^  Davwh  Ln. 

\      ITeariy  sixteen  yean  hare  psasfd  since  I  was  banished 
from  Kni^tawood  for  making  love  to  my  oousin  Julia ; 
and  now  1  am  returned  to  become  U»  possessor  I  Thus 
thooiftt  I,  when,  haTing  escaped  from  gardener,  game- 
keeper^  and  baiUff,  above  all,  from  the  family  man  of 
pairfamenU,  I  eroaaed  the  park,  and  Insurely  ascended 
the  Barrow  tnek  which,  innding  up  a  hill,  formed  on 
that  ride  the  boondary  (tf  my  domain.   In  by-gone  days 
;  H  had  been  a  finoorite  walk  of  Julia's,  and  for  reasons 
\  Mod  ;  H  bMdmd  the  sanny  aide  (tf  a  hedge-row,  where 
I  a*  ftnit  met  Tioleto  of  the  Teur,  and  the  freshest  tnfts 
'      vrfaBrae%  were  ahrayt  to  be  foand  ;  birds,  too,  with 
«weh  the  tfiidet  abonnded,  weresuppoeed  to  sing  there 
vilh  paenllar  melody.   Gaining  the  brow  of  the  hill,  I 
•aMi^MlfwaitUe  and,  vlUisomeiriiat  melancholy 


fbelbigiL  looked  down  on  the  well  remembered  aeene ;  a 
soeM  wni(^,  approat^ing  not  to  the  grand,  nor  eren  to 
the  highly  picturesque,  was  yet  pleaung  to  the  eye,  and 
endeared  to  mine  by  a  thousand  recollections.  The  park 
of  Enightawood  lay  stretched  before  me,  just  sufficiently 
Tailed  in  its  sorfoce  to  escape  the  charge  of  insipidity, 
and  adorned  with  thriTing  plantations,  mixed  with  some 
forest  trees  respectable  in  age  and  growth ;  from  a  group 
of  the  latter,  part  of  Uie  mansion,  in  its  whole  a  square 
heavy  pile  of.  building,  looked  out  to  advantage.  The 
large  fish-pond,  which  in  my  boyish  e^es  had  once  the 
di^ty  of  a  lake,  was  abining  a  bnght  spot  in  the 
distance.  What  hoars  of  holid^  spot  had  Men  q>ent 
upon  ita  banks^  or  in  paddling  throuj^  ita  reedy  w^iers  I 
What  momenta  there  had  been  of  deep  piscatory  in- 
terest I  uid  once,  on  one  memorable  occasion,  what 
abuming  mischance  !  We  were  all  then ;  Will,  Fred, 
and,  in  the  absonoe  or  illness  of  the  ^vemess,  their 
three  usters,  besides  MaA  Giflfbrd.  The  giria  wen 
talked  into  thinking  they  should  like  to  be  rowed 
across  the  pond ;  it  atmdt  them,  at  lesst,  as  rather  a 
grand  idea;  and  so  into  the  boat  we  all  got;  when,lol 
in  some  ostentatiouB-diipIay  of  nautical  skill,  we  boys 
contrived  to  capsize  our  flat-bottomed  crail ;  a  feat,  up 
to  tlut  moment,  believed  to  be  impossible.  Happily 
we  were  not  &r  from  land,  uid  we  all  acnunbled  up  the 
bank  near  which  the  accident  oecmred,  with  no  par- 
ticular display  of  gallantly  on  the  part  of  the  amateur  new. 
We  were,  however,  considerably  ashamed  of  ourselves^ 
and  would  gladly  have  concealed  our  misadventure,  had 
that  been  fMSSible;  but  it  was  not;  dripping  frocks,  and 
flattened  bonnets,  wen  not  circumstances  of  such  every 
day  occurrence  as  muddy  jadceta  and  trovsers.  So  the 
young  ladies  were  forthwith;  deqiatched  to  their  several 
beds ;  and  we,  their  betr^rst  underwent  a  lecture  from 
Sir  William,  full  as  long  as  the  occasion  could  Im 
thought  to  joBtify. 

But  it  was  time  to  continue  my  ramble;  so,  following 
the  tonne  of  the  same  footpath,  I  passed  from  field  to 
field,  till,  having  gradually  descended  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hill,  I  came  in  front  of  the  old  manor  house  of 
Beauchamps.  There  stood,  in  the  midst  of  richly* 
timbered  meadows,  with  its  gabled  front  and  tall  chim- 
neys peering  out,  as  they  bad  ever  done,  from  a  screen 
of  venerable  sycamores.  I  stopped,  and  looked  about 
ne;  this  pIaoe,likeKn)ghtswooa,  had  peaeed-into  other 
hands ;  a  change  which  took  plaoe  some  yean  previous 
to  my  leaving  Ifadia.  One  packet  of  letters  had  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  death  of  old  Mta.  Qifford,  and  the 
succession  of  her  nephew  and  my  old  friend  and  play- 
male,  Mark,  to  the  inhnitance;  and  then,  in  the  next, 
I  learnt  the  more  surprising  news,  that  Mark  Oiffbrd 
had  married — not  Julia  Tiawy,  but  Julia's  elder  sister  t 
It  surprised  me,  because,  of  my  three  cousins,  Emiet 
was  the  one  whom  be  bad  always  ^peued  to  like  the 
feast 

I  had  been  told  that  the  &mi1y  was  now  absent  from 
Beanchampa;  yet  I  oould  not  resist  an  inelin^on  to 
approach  ita  walla.  8o  I  proceeded,  and,  upon  taming  a 
comer,  which  brought  me  in  front  of  Mie  prlneiiial  en- 
trance, was  vexed  to  find  that  its  appropriate  iron-etndded 
dow  luwl  given  plaoe  to,  or  was  eoneealed  by,  a  vaamt- 
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vatory.  The  windows  of  what  I  Iiad  always  known  aa 
the  oak  parlour  were  open ;  and,  as  I  passed,  1  caught 
ught  of  %  harp  standing  in  the  very  comer  which  iad. 
formerly  been  occupied  by  l[n.Oiffiird'B  distaff.  "  Old 
fitshions  hare  given  plaee  to  new,"  thought  1 ;  "  and  no 
harm  either,  under  the  guidance  of  good  tast«.  I  object 
not  to  the  harp ;  .but  the  conservatory  I  How .  could 
Mark  suffer  such  an  innovation  1  it  is  abomihable."  My 
soliloquy  was  cut  abort  by  the  approach  of  two  fino 
girls,  returning,  as*  it  should  seem,  from  their  walk, 
under  the  charge  of  a  gay-looking  govemeas.  Judging 
the  former  bo  Ibe  il«igtiterB  of  the  Imobc,  I  iuU«- 
duoed  myself  with  suitable  apologies  for  tiie  intrusion, 
as  their  relation  and  near  neighbour.  Myyoung  cousins 
were  more  lavish  <rf  blushes  than  of  words;  but  with 
Madam oiaelle  the  case  seemed  to  stand  diArently,  and 
ahe  descanted  with  great  volubility  on  the  lengthened 
sbsouce  of  Monsieur  and  Madame,  and  the  iriatease  of 
Beancbamps  as  a  residence  for  herself  and  pupils.  A 
harp  and  a  French  governess  at  Beauchampa  I  and  I, 
Henry  Tracey,  master  of  Knightawood  I  These  are  con- 
siderable chat^^ea;  and  what,  I  vcouier,  hu  become  of 
poor  Mary  Deuiel 

My  .  solitary  dinner  concluded,  the  wine  on  the  table, 
and  my  feet  on  the  fender,  the  same  thought  returned ; 
what  has  become  of  Mary  Deanel  Before  qteakiog, 
however,  more  particularly  of  her,  or  the  other  compa- 
nions of  my  youth,  let  me  remind  you,  Dawson,  that  I 
VIS  myself  an  orphan,  slenderly  provided  for;  and  that 
when  I  lost  in  my  father  my  surviving  parent,  I  was 
received  into  the  family  of  his  elder  brother,  Sir  WUllam 
Trace/.  My  &ther !  suffer  me  to  indulge  in  a  brief 
tribute  to  his  memoiy.  He  was  a  clergyman ;  and,  if  I 
may  trust  to  the  imprMdona  of  my  boyhood,  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  &  few  surviving  friends,  one  who 
joined  to  the  learning  and  humility  of  a  Hooker,  the 
fine  taste  and  gentlemanly  feeling  of  a  Herbert  Does 
such  praise  sound  like  exaggeration  1  Know  that  pri- 
vate papers,  diaries,  &c.,  once  in  possession  of  my  uncle, 
and  now  my  own  property,  have  refreshed  my  memory, 
and  realized  all  m;  long-cherished,  though  somewhat 
vague,  ideas  of  my  father's  excellence.  Greatly  have 
I  been  indebted  (J  feel  it  now)  to  the  first  principles 
which  he  so  firmly  established  in  my  mind,  that,  how- 
ever weak  and  wavering  in  practice,  I  never  oonld  wholly 
surrender  them  to  the  temptations  or  the  perplexities  of 
after  years.  Possibly  I  may  have  owed  ^et  more  to  my 
father's  prayers.  I  love  to  think,  Uiat,  in  the  preeerva- 
tion  of  my  youth  from  vice,  and  in  putting  into  my 
heart  some  good  desires,  Ood  saw  fit  to  answer  the  peti- 
tions of  tiis  more  foithful  servant.  Yet  I  am  sure  yon 
remember,  that,  at  the  time  when  we  first  became  ac- 
quainted in  the  Cantonment  of  B  ,  1  was  far  from 

aerivingnther  comfbrt  or  support  fh»m  such  consldera- 
tions.  Too  good  for  the  gay,  (so  they  said,)  not  good 
enough  for  the  serious,  rejected  by  both,  I  felt  isolated, 
irritated,  and,  consequently,  miserable.  Grievously  was 
I  in  want  of  a  wise  and  sympathizing  fHend,  and  such  a 
one  I  found  in  you.  That  we  ever  met  under  a  Bengal 
sun,  was  brought  about  by  that  same  love-passage  of 
early  life  with  which  I  began  my  narrative. 

One  unlucky  conversation  that  took  place -in  the 
orangery  at  Enightswood,  between  Julia  and  myself, 
and  of  which  my  uncle  overheud  every  syllable,  sealed 
my  fiUe.  He  was  too  prudent  to  g^ve  undue  import- 
ance to  that  which  he  was  pleased  to  consider  a  childish 
fancy;  be  did  not  lock  Julia  up,  and  feed  her  upon  bread 
and  water ;  he  did  not  reproach  me  with  poverty  or  in- 
gratitude; he  did  not  say  much  on  the  article  of  cousin- 
ship  ;  but  it  happened  soon  after,  that  Julia  was  invited 
to  visit  some  reutions  at.Brighton;  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  more  we^s,  that  my  uncle  informed  me  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  was  at  my  service,  if  I  still  retiuned 
my  predilection  for  a  militaiy  life.  The  church  had 
been  my  destination,  but,  as  he  well  knew,  not  espe- 
cially my  choice ;  so  I  was  not  long  in  making  np  my 
mind.  Boyish  fancies  for  active  and  adventurous  life 


revived ;  and,  if  I  distinguished  myself,  as  who  could  say 
that  I  should  not,  what  better  chance  had  -I  of  eventually 
obt^ning  the  hand  of  Julift  Tnoayl   With  such  san- 

JniiM  hope^  and  a  small  silk  hangKemhief,  dropped  by 
ulia  in  her  precipitate  retreat  from  the  onngeiy,  I 
joined  my  regiment,  which,  in  the  course  of  k  few 
months,  recei^d  orders  to  embark  for  India. 

How  I  sped  there,  I  need  not  here  relate ;  how,  with- 
out meetii^  with  any  extraordinary  good  or  ill  fortmie, 
1  saw  some  service,  and  got  on  in  my  profession  ;  and 
how  I  exchanged  into  another  r^iiment,  when  that  with 
wUsh  1  had  eomo  out  returned  to  Ei^Iand.  By  that 
time — 1  win  Tuit  confcn  iMnrnudi  sooner — 1  had  ceased 
to  be  in  love  with  Julia  Tracey.  It  is  true  that  no  com- 
munication, by  letter,  could  safely  pass  between  us ;  and 
after  Julia's  first  spring  in  Ixindon,  I  no  longer  received 
even  a  guarded  message  of  remembrance  per  &vonr  of 
Mark  Qifford.  All  was  at  an  end,  and  I  felt  that  our 
romance  had  died  the  natural  death  of  such  early  pre- 
possessions ;  but,  during  my  protracted  stay  abroad,  much 
happened  at  home,  and  much  of  a  melancholy  nature. 
My  cousin  Frederick,  who,  like  myself,  had  entered  the 
army,  fell  in  the  course  of  our  continental  war.  He  was 
a  kind-hearted,  generous  fellow,  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  his  sister  Julia,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved. 
His  elder  brother,  William,  married  imprudently  and 
unhappily,  fell  into  an  ill  state  of  health,  was  ordered  to 
the  south  of  France,  and  died  at  Hontpelier.  He  leii 
no  children ;  so,  at  Ua  deaUi,  I  became,  by  right  of  en- 
tail, the  next  heir  to  Knightawood.  My  uncle  could 
not,  however,  resolve  on  renlling  me  to  England ;  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which,  with  impaired 
health  and  broken  spirits,  lasted  not  margr  years,  I  con- 
tinued, as  you  well  know,  an  absentee.  My  aunt  had 
vacated  Knightswood,  and,  when  I  arrived  in  England, 
was  residing  at  Bath,  with  her  two  unmarried  daugh- 
ters. The  eldest,  as  I  before  mentioned,  had  become 
the  wife  of  my  friend  Gifford ;  and  this  brings  me  back 
to  Beanchamps,  and  its  former  iiunatas. 

There  is  tne  lady  of  the  mansion, — I  hare  her  now 
before  me, — advanced  in  years,  but  of  &irand  fresh  com- 
plexion, and  very  upright  in  her  carriage ;  In  her  youth 
she  must  have  been  extremely  handsome.  Her  drew, 
so  ancient  in  ite  fiishion,  and  put  on  with  such  precision  ! 
Her  manners,  at  least  to  strangers,  stiff  as  her  dress ;  at 
no  time,  pern^M,  condliatory,  yet  distinctly  marUng 
the  gentlewoman.  For  the  re8t>  she  was  homely  in  her 
tastes,  narrow-minded,  and  brimiut  of  absurd  prejudice^ 
each  and  all  fostered  by  consciousness  of  power,  and  long 
retirement  from  the  world.  Under  her  care  lived,  and 
had  lived  from  infimcy,  her  great  niece  Mary  Deane, 
the  prettiest  girl,  always  excepting  Julia  Tiacey,  I  had 
ever  seen  beftne  leaving  England. 

She  was  an  orphan,  Uie  only  child  of  a  niece  who  had 
married  so  as  to  displease  her  family  generally,  and  her 
aunt  Qifford  very  particularly.  The  better  ;part  of  that 
good  lady's  nature,  (for  good  she  was,  notwithstanding 
idl  that  I  have  said,)  relented,  however,  in  favour  of  the 
destitute  child.  Mary  was  received  arid  brought  up  at 
Beanchamps ;  I  will  not  say,  petted ;  neitlier  can  I,  with 
truth,  affirm  that  she  was  Mucated.  But  what  then  1 
Mrs.  Gifford  meant  not  to  treat  her  little  niece  unkindly ; 
she  always  had,  (as  she  herself  sud,)  prefaired  boys 
to  girls ;  and,  of  all  boys  in  the  worlc^  who  could  com- 

nin  Importance  wiUi  her  own  destined  helrl  Thus 
IB  natural  that  Mark  Olffiml,  her  husband^ 'nephew, 
should  be  more  valued  and  more  indulged  than  her  own 
little  kirunroman,  Mary  Deane.  As  for  edncation,  to  be 
sure  Beauchampe  conld  boast  neither  of  sehool-room  nor 
governess ;  there  were  no  m^is  bnt  such  as  hung  in  a 
dark  passage  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  no  globw,  ex- 
cept a  broken  pur  in  the  lumber  room ;  aacThow  thqr 
got  into  the  -nouse  nobody  could  remember.  There 
were  no  Piimocks  to  confuse,  no  Parieys  to  mislead,  and 
neither  in  jest  nor  in  earnest  was  Mary  likely  to  acquire 
at  all  more  knowledge  than  was  good  for  her ;  but,  as  I 
onoe  heard  Mrs.  Gifford  remaric  to  Mr.  Penroae,  the 
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cteigynuji  of  the  j^uuh,  Huy  read  the  pnlaui  and  lea- 
Mna  ereiy  morning  after  break^t,  except  on  Sundays, 
Wtdneeday*,  and  Fridaya,  when  ^e  went  to  church, 
■fid  the  old  ichoolntaster  attended  twice  a-week  to  teach 
her  writiiw  and  cyphering :  besides  whi^  she  came  on 
my  prettily  with  her  needk ;  and,  on  Sundays,  never 
ftiM  to  i«y  hcT  eateehism,  ritiier  to  herself  or  Hannah. 
"  And  what,"  asked  Mrs.  Oifford,  "  can  any  child  of 
her  age  want  mot*  t  I  do  not  aay  but  that,  some  time  or 
other,  I  may  hare  her  taught  to  dance,  for  I  should  wish 
the  girl  to  hold  np  her  head,  and  can?  hereelf  like  a 

EUewoman ;  but  I  can  tell  yon  this,  Itr.  Penrose,  that 
ry  ahall  never  learn  French,  nor  fiUagrae,  mac  any 
mdi  nonsense." 

Concerning  fillagree,  Mr.  Penrose  was  probably  ill 
competent  to  decide,  not  knowing,  except  in  Uie  way  of 
slUterstion,  how  it  stood  connected  with  the  French  Ian- 
nsge ;  bnt  he  sair  that  his  proposal  of  instmcting  Miss 
Dene  in  the  rudiments  of.  the  latter  was  wholly  unac- 
ceptd>le,  and  that  he  had  better  talk  of  something  else. 
Htik's  firat  set  of  shirts  with  collaiB  were  Mary's  entire 
perfbtmanae  from  b^;inning  to  end ;  that  was  a  fiact 
veil  known  to  all  who  in  those  dbys  fireouented  Beau- 
chanps ;  bnt,  as  her  aunt  had  aecomplisned  tlw  same 
ladt  when  younger  by  iuU-m-jtar,  it  wu  nothing;  as  she 
olaerTed,  for  Uaiy  to  eoncdt  herself  QpOQ.  PoorMaiyl 
there  was  little  chance  of  her  growing  up  conceited ;  and 
tfae  sweetness  of  her  disposition  preeerred  her  equally 
from  fretAilness  or  discontent.  Childhood,  if  h^thy, 
vfU  find  pleasores  for  itself;  and  Mary  Deane  had  hers. 
It  was  pleasore  to  her  to  collect  from  uie  hedges  food  for 
MaA't  imbbils;  tOM^  in  gatiieiing  nweleavesand  1ft- 
vender ;  to  hmtt  tb*  wUdnneBS,  as  it  wna  called,  for 
fnaea-Snrl  noata ;  to  have  a  hen  and  chickens  of  her 
own;  SMd  even  to  run  through  a  dirty  lane  to  the  par- 
■oaaga,  in  order  to  fetch  or  return  uie  county  paper, 
was  ^easore.  Tei^  in  mite  of  Maiy's  active  habits,  pet^ 
haps  the  gnateat  of  all  delimits  was,  in  some  sequestered 
nook,  whether  within  or  without  the  house,  to  pore  over 
certain  marble-covered  rolumea,  with  morocco  backs, 
lent  her  by  Mark.  Her  aunt  did  not  lore  the  sight  of 
them ;  when  left  about  the  parlour  by  their  owner,  they 
«ete eondemned  aa  Utter;  when  seen  in  Mary's  hands, 
bnr  wen  mnae  even  than  that ;  atsndi  times  Mrs.  Qif- 
M  voold  shate  her  head,  and  foretell  that  Mary,  after 
d,  weald  ton  out  a  mere  book-wonn. 

A  yearly,  or  it  might  be  half-yeariy,  exchange  of  visits 
na  all  that  Lady  Traeey  and  Mrs.  Oifibrd  had  srer  ac- 
ew^isbed  in  the  way  of  neighbourly  intercourse ;  the 
fwlt,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  rest^  chiefly  with  the  latter. 
To  Kis.  QilTord,  my  aunt  ^pewed  on  various  accounta 
sa  elriectionable  person ;  in  the  first  place,  it  was  re- 
ported and  believed  at  Beaucluunps,  that  she  was  an  ex- 
traragant  tne  lady,  who  knew  neither  the  exact  number 
«f  btrgowna  nor  heraervaats;  in  the  next,  she  spent, 
wHh  her  fttnily,  part  of  every  opting  in  London,  whereas 
Km.  Oifford  had  never  done,  nor  thought  of,  such  a  thing 
above  once  in  her  whole  life.  Then  my  aunt  was  an 
edaeatioQist,  not  (mlyin  her  own  fiunily,  but  patronized 
bath  Snttday  and  Day  Schools,  thereby,  in  Mrs.  Qifibrd's 
opnioa,  doing  ber  utmost  to  timin  np,  for  the  succeed- 
iiEgeaentioa,  a  race  <tf  hu7,  pert,  and  thriftless  servants. 

n  was  an  onlncky  droamstaaee,  too,  that  Knlghts- 
waed  Hms^  with  a  small  pwtion  of  the  park,  stood 
withia  the  limits  of  the  same  parish  to  which  Uie  Beau- 
thaapa  property  belonged ;  for,  in  c<maequence,  the 
Traery  fiunily  poeseased,  snd  had  done  so  from  the  time 
etai  peva  were  fint  invented,  a  capacious  box  in  the 
lAnasM  parish  church.  Vow  this  box  was  not  only  of 
sane  dimensions  as  Mrs.  Qifford's  own  pew,  bat^  to 
■al>  Batten  worse,  placed  exactly  over  it  TheTraom 
4  say  time  nsaally  attended  uie  church  of  Knight 
~  m,  being  the  parish  in  which  they  held  most  of 
pfoperty,  ana  only  occasionally  occupied  their 
'pasiat  Vordom;  still,  for  forty  years,  that  is  to 

Lm^'ftoa  Oe  tine  of- bar  marriage,  had  Mrs.  Giffiffd 
— - 


She  never  oonid,  poor  woman,  view  the  satject  In  any 
Ught  bnt  one,  that  of  undue  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  Tiaceys ;  nor  ever  hear  them  mount  the  stairs  of  their 
pew,  without  a  belief  that  they  were  placing  themselves 
above  her  in  spitit,  as  well  as  in  body. 

Mr.  Penrose,  who  probably  had  reasons  of  Ua  own  tot 
disliking  the  pew,  endeavoured,  on  ooea^on  of  some  al- 
terations within  the  church,  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether; 
but  the  spirit  of  rewstance  was  strong  both  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  his  lady,  and,  absurd  as  they  would  have  con- 
sidered the  heart-buminga  of  poor  Mrs.  Oifford,  their 
own  pride  took  instant  offence  at  the  interference  of  the 
cleigyman.  Its  e^ct  was  to  bring  them,  for  a  Ume^ 
more  frequently  to  Pordover  Church ;  and  Mrs.  Oifford 
looked,  as  we  passed  her  pew  in  order  to  sscend  to  our 
own,  sourer  and  sourer. 

The  coolness  which  subsisted  between  the  heads  of 
the  two  houses  did  not,  however,  extend  to  us  boys; 
cricket,  indeed,  was  the  great  bond  of  union  between 
some  of  the  paities;  but  lurk  and  I  were  friends,  inde- 
pendently of  t^t  ail-bewitching  game,  and  as  partial  to 
each  other's  society  at  Christmas  as  at  Midsummer. 
My  flriend  was  always  well  received  at  Knightswood; 
and  one  sommer  vacation,  though  I  know  not  what 
brought  it  to  pass,  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  polite 
request  from  my  aunt,  that  Miss  Deane  might  be  pet^ 
mitted  to  &vour  her  danghten  "by  ending  a  day  at 
Knightswood. 

I  believe  there  was  some  demur  at  Beaochamps  is 
accepting  the  invitation ;  bnt  acceptance  did  come,  in 
the  form  of  a  queer  little  nitte,  so  quaintly  written,  both 
as  to  hand  and  style,  that  it  narrowly  escaped  a  place  in 
my  cousin  Harriet's  scrap-book.  An  awful  day  it  was 
for  Mary !  And  well  she  remembers  it,  I  doubt  not^ 
at  this  very  time.  The  day,  tbe  hour,  the  moment 
came,  when,  under  the  care  of  her  cootin  (for  so  she 
habitually  called  him)  Mary  was  to  set  forth  for  Knighta- 
wood.  Sne  bad  received  the  last  charge  ftom  her  aunt 
to  hold  op  her  head,  and  cnrta«y  to  Lady  Traeey, 
and  not  let  her  think  that  they  had  no  maonets 
at  Beauchan^ ;  but,  when  the  last  moment  arrived,  no 
Mary  was  forthcoming.  After  repeated  calls,  and  some 
aeuch  upstaiis  and  down,  she  was  discovered  by  Mark, 
se^ed  dlsooDBolately,  and  with  tearful  t^ea,  on  the  top 
of  a  hen-coop  in  the  poultiy-y&rd ;  and  it  required  the 
exertion  of  all  Marx's  influence,  in  their  subsequent 
widk  to  Knightswood,  to  reviv?  Mary's  Bpirita,and  allay 
her  fears;  for  she  had  never,  seen  Lady  Traeey  above 
once  or  twice  in  her  life,  except  at  church ;  and  tne  Hiss 
Troceys  were  such  fine  ladies,  and  learnt  so  many  things  I 
and  she  was  sore  they  would-ask  her  if  she  could  play 
and  ring,  or  draw ;  "  And  then  French,  Mark  I  If  the 
governess  should  speak  to  me  in  French,  what  will 
become  of  mel" 

"  Win',  i  think  yon  will  return  home  at  night,  alive 
and  w^  if  she  doe^^''  rmlied  Hark.  "  and  laugh  about 
it  to-morrow.  Never  mmd,  dear  little  Kaiy ;  if  they 
bother  you  about  their  mudc  and  nonsense,  you  may 
tell  them  that  you  hem  all  my  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
and  keep  my  gloves  so  nicely  mended.  It  will  be  long 
enough  oefore  William  or  Fred,  get  as  much  good  out 
of  their  sisters,  as  I  do  from  my  gctod  little  cousin." 

"  This  is  all  very  well,"  thoag^t  I,  "by  way  of  encou- 
raging your  good  little  cousin,'*  when  Mark  related  to 
me  the  foregoing  Mrticnlais,  and  the  difficulty  he  had 
found  in  getting  Haiy  within  the  gates  of  Knight«#ood, 
in  a  composed  and  rational  state  of  mind ;  "bn^afterid^ 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  a  slty,  ignorant  giri, 
like  Mary  Deane,  and  Julia  Tisccv  1" 

The  dreaded  visit  waa  not,  I  beUeve,  after  all,  nearly 
so  bad  a  business  as  Mary  bad  anticipated.  Harriet,  to 
be  sure,  who  was  a  grown-up  and  come-out  young  Isdy, 
read  hard  books,  studied  geology,  and  had,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  some  theory  of  her  own  respecting  the  deluge, 
pnt  Ibry  in  a  flutter  by  talkitag  to  her  about  new  work* 
and  talented  writers;  especially  as,  at  the  sametime^ 
she  tnmed  over  tlw  leavei  of  tveiy  large  book  ;excepU 
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ing  the  Church  KbK  Hujr  hid  nerwr  bdield  tnything 
BO  prodigiooB  in  tite  shape  of  a  boc^  b^bre.  Bat  with 
the  rest  of  the  &milT  she  soon  felt  herself  tolerably  at 
case.  After  that  day  Mary  occaaionally  visited  at 
Knightawood ;  erery  time  irith  lea  diBcooifort  to  her- 
self, and,  according  to  Mark's  oheerrationa,  not  wholly 
withoDt  pn^t ;  Nature  bad  well  done  her  pui,  and  Mary 
na  not  iU41q^(Ned  to  do  her  own.  From  thA  time  of 
her  aeqnalntaneeiritli  my  cooains  ahe  seldom  worked  in 
her  garden,  or  gatherediuw-weed  fin  the  tabUti^  with- 
out her  glorea,  and  abaolntely  r^oeted  the  oae  of  a  knife 
ineatingfish.  J.A.B.L. 


THE  HEALTH  OP  TOWNS  AND  POPULOUS 
DISTRICTS.* 
speak  not  to  »»  of  iwitnnf  the  icene  niiUIni: 
One  hewt  ftee  taattng  Natare'i  bi«ath  and  tiloonii 
!■  worth  a  thouaaud  alavei  to  Uaounon'i  tain*. 
«  •  «  • 

8m,  Mtlmt  lUs  enou|h  andbtvathinit  room 

The  hunget  and  the  hope  of  life  to  feel, 

Y«n  pale  inechanie,  bending  o'nr  hli  loom. 

And  childhood't  aelf,  at  at  fxlon'i  wheel. 

Prom  room  tUl  mldaigbt  tatk'd  to  earn  ita  IHtIa  mni. 

la  thta  ImpTOTcnenl  T  Where  tke  human  Iveed 

Dannerate  aa  they  iwarm  aod  orerflow, 

TIQ  toil  gnwa  cheaper  than  the  trodden  weed, 

And  man  compete*  with  man,  like  foe  with  fbe. 

Till  Death,  that  thin*  tbem,  icarce  aeent*  pubUc  woe  t 

ImproTemantl  amHes  it  in  tbe  poor  man'*  ejee, 

Or  bloomi  it  on  the  cheek  of  IjUxkuI   No; — 

To  gorge  a  few  with  Trade'*  precartoua  prise, 

We  banlali  rural  life,  and  breathe  unwholeaome  sUea. 

CiMPaxLt. 

Thesb  lines  are  Buffidently  beautiful  to  excuse,  we 
traat,  a  rather  iodirect  ^>pIicitioii  to  the  aubject 
^ey  are  made  to  introdnce.  It  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  fotlow  out  Ihe  precise  line  of  tnooght 
suggested  by  the  poet,  by  examioing  tbe  influence 
which  tbe  direction  eiven  to  the  stream  of  national 
industry,  in  particumr  districts  of  country,  has 
exercised  upon  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  tbe 
labouring  classes.  We  are  not  about  to  paint "  the 
pa]e  mechanic  bendiz^  o'er  bis  loom,"  or  "child- 
hood task'd  as  at  Ixion's  wheel."  But,  leaving 
these  to  other  hands,  or  to  another  occasion,  we  are 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  dificrent 
class  of  influences,  of  even  more  general  operation, 
which  not  less  leave  to  the  mechanic  "but  life 
enough  and  breathing  room,  the  hunger  and  the 
hope  of  life  to  feel ;"  which  as  effectuuly  steal  the 
smile  from  the  poor  man's  eyes,  and  the  bloom  from 
the  cheek  of  labour.  We  are  to  speak  of  the  un- 
healthy condition  of  their  dwellings,  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  pure  air,  and  tbe  constant  presence  of 
poisonous  exhalations ;  and  to  show  how  this 
noxious  agency  shortens  their  lives,  abridges  their 
comforts,  and,  alasl  vitiates  and  debaws  their 
characters. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  from 
which  we  should  draw  more  favourable  auguries  of 
a  permanent  amelioration  in  the  character  aiidcon- 
dition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  our  countrymrai, 
than  tlie  appearance  and  growth  among  them  of  a 
desire  for  an  improved  st^le  of  accommodation  in 
their  dwellings, — for  better  means  of  maintaining 
cleanliness  and  comfort  around  their  firesides.  The 
indolent  sluttishness  which  sits  down,  contentedly 
in  die  midst  of  ererj  description  of  filth,  breathing 
a  foul  and  contaminated  atmosphere,  through  which 
tbe  feir  light  of  day  struggles  with  difficulty,  is  at 


*  Letters  on  the  Dnhealthr  Condition  of  the  Lower  Claai  of 
Dwetllnc*,  eapaclaltr  in  Large  Towns,  founded  on  the  Flrat  Report 
•r  the  Health  of  Town*  Cominitaion.  Br  the  ReT.  Cha*.  Utrdte- 
Btvne,  A.M.  Rector  ttf  Aldetley,  Chrehfre.  London;  Longman, 
Blown,  Oreen  a  Longman*,  Paternoater  Kow.  184S. 


once  an  evidence  of  a  degraded  condition  of  b«ng, 
both  morally  and  pfaynwly,  and  the  firuitM  parent 
of  still  ftirtner  deoadatiDn,  beconung  more  hope- 
less of  cars  as  it  advances.  Hie  lore  of  cleanliness 
is  in  itself  a  higblv  moral  attribute— a  virtue  of  no 
mean  rank,  and  the  direct  source  of  a  por- 
tion of  OUT  enjoyment  as  sentient  beings,  suscep- 
tible, at  every  instant,  of  pleasurable  or  painlul 
impressions  from  the  objects  around  us.  But  it 
becomes  invested  with  a  still  higher  dignity  and 
importance,  when  it  is  regarded  in  connexion  wiUi 
its  moral  eflfects— in  its  bearii^  upon  tbe  eharactcg 
and  conduct  of  those  by  whom  it  is  cultivated  or 
disregarded.  So  higl&j  are  we  led,  from  the  evi- 
dence accumulated  on  the  sol^ect,  to  estimate  ita 
importance  in  this  point  of  view,  that  we  should 
Bcuvely  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  general  pn- 
valence  of  deanly  or  filthy  habits,  to  be  a  decisive 
test  of  the  moral  diaxacter  of  the  popnUticni  of  a 
district 

Tbe  painful  reflection  to  evei^  benevolent  mind, 
in  connexion  with  this  subject,  is,  that  the  vice  of 
filth,  with  its  attendant  tram  of  moral  and  phjrsical 
evils,  may  be  said  to  be,  in  die  case  of  a  large  pro- 
portion Sf  mankind,  an  inevitable  drtaunstance  of 
their  condition:  they  cannot  avoid  i^  or  escape 
from  it.  If  they  would.  Tbe  poor  man  cannot 
choose  where  he  is  to  live;  he  cannot  eralify  him- 
self by  retreating  to  an  airy,  dry,  and  doeernu  site, 
far  firom  the  presence  of  all  o%nsive  sights,  and 
sounds,  and  smellB,  as  his  happier  wealthy  neigh- 
bour can  do  ;  he  cannot  pay  for  having  pure  water 
conveyed  from  a  distance,  and  t^ose  things,  the 
presence  of  which  is  offensive  and  ii^urious  to 
health,  carried  away  to  a  distance  from  bis  dwell- 
ing. He  must  be  content  to  live  where  he  can, 
am  how  he  can,  confimng  bis  ambition  to  the  bare 

{ireservation  of  life,  and  never  aspiring  to  the 
tixury  of  those  decent  etgoyraents,  uie  absence  of 
which  deprives  life  of  its  greatest  charm.  He  is 
surrounded  by  influences,  and,  through  all  his 
senses,  brought  into  daily  contact  with  objects, 
which  almost  literally  act  over  again,  in  his  cas^ 
the  tyranny  of  Mexentius,  who  chained  a  living 
man  to  a  putrefying  corpse. 

This  wretched  state  of  things  is  part  of  the  tax 
which  society  has  hitherto  been  in  the  practice  of 
demanding,  with  most  lind  severi^,  from  those 
who  profit  the  least  from  her  arr&i^iaDaents.  It  is 
time  that  a  compensating  agency  were  set  in  mo- 
tion— ^that  those  whose  1>enefit8  fh)m  society  have 
been  large  in  comparison  of  their  sacrifices  for  its 
sake,  should  relieve  tbemselves,  to  some  small  ex- 
tent, of  the  debt  thus  standing  gainst  them,  by 
making  an  effort  to  reduce  ue  anomaly  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale;  that  they  ahould  try,  if 
possible,  whether  the  worid  cannot  be  carried  on 
on  a  ftirer  prindple  of  equally,  so  that  less  may 
be  taken  away  flrom  titose  to  whom  least  is  jgiven. 
The  poor,  whose  utmost  labour  is  hardlysuffiaentto 
gain  them  the  means  of  barely  living  nave  no  time 
nor  opportimity  to  acquire  the  knowledge  or  taste 
which  might  direct  them  to  add  to  mere  life  some 
of  those  amenities  which  render  it  a  source  of  en- 
joyment ;  nor  have  they  the  means  of  casting  off 
the  accumulating  impurities  which  tbe  congrega- 
tion of  human  beings  into  large  masses,  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  necessarily  gathers  around 
them,  literally  and  met^horically.  This  must  be 
done  for  tiiem  by  the  rich  and  powerfld,  whose 
proper  f^mction  It  is;  who  are  elevated  above  the 
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mass  for  the  very  purpose,  that,  as  their  tkoe  and 
labour  are  not  wholly  occupied,  like  those  of  the 
poor,  in  j^viding  for  their  own  soatenance,  the; 
I    may  devote  Qttm  to  exertions  for  the  ceneral  good, 
I    and  especially  for  tho  good  of  those  wose  circum- 
stancea  put  it  oat  of  udr  power  to  care  property 
for  thei^elves. 
The  desire  for  personal  cleanliness,  and  decent 
I    and  comfortable  acconunodatioo,  is,  we  are  per> 
1    Boaded,  instinctiTe  in  all  men.    No  man  would 
I    rather  be  dirty  than  dean, — would  prefer  a  damp 
house  to  a  dry  one,  or  a  sufibcating  unwholesome 
atmosphere  to  the  pure  breath  of  heaven.  An 
unconqnerable  indolence  of  disposition  may,  in 
some  cases,  induce  slovenly  haluts  in  persons  who 
have  not  the  excuse  of  want  of  means  to  keep 
I    themselves  and  Uwir  houses  sufficiently  dean;  and 
!    in  orUiers,  the  force  of  strong  prgudice,  based  apon 
[•   ignorance  and  evil  habits,  tmj^  lead  them  o1»ti- 
i|    nately  to  reject,  as  disa^^reeable  innovations,  what- 
i    ever  would  improve  their  own  condition,  or  that  of 
I    their  houses,  in  this  respect ;  but,  in  a  large  pro- 
|l    portion  of  cases,  it  is  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
I    attempting  to  struggle  against  the  unfoyourable 
|l    drcumstances  by  w^h  they  are  surroun&d, — the 
.    want  of  room,  the  want  of  light,  the  wantof  drain- 
J    ase,  the  want  (tf  water,  the  want  of  time,  the  want 
I    of  strength,  the  want  of  money ;  it  is  these  griev- 
ous and  iasurmoontable  wants  whidi  cause  many 
a  poor  man  and  woman,  who  would  have  been  re- 
spectable if  they  could,  to  become  reconciled  by 
degrees  to  what  they  b^:an  by  loathing,  until,  at 
last,  the  poison  which  dnes  up  the  marrow  in  their 
{    bones,  and  stagnates  the  stream  of  life  in  their 
I    veins,  penetrates  into  their  very  souls,  and  every 
feeling  of  delicacy  and  self-nspect  atteily  and  for 
ever  tnsa^pears. 
There  ace  few  of  those  who  live  in  easy  and 
I    ecnnfortable  drenmstances,  who  have  not  some 
general  idea  that  there  is  at  all  times  to  be  found, 
at  no  great  distance  from  them,  heaped  together  in 
the  garrets  and  cellars  of  dark  lanes  and  alleys, 
much  that  it  would  be  disj^usting  to  look  npon,  and 
not  very  safe  to  enter  into  close  contact  with. 
They  are  aware  that  every  large  town  has  its 
•*  mrsteiies,"  from  which,  however,  they  have  no 
I    desm  to  lift  off  the  veil.   So  long  as  their  own 
:    immediate  precincts  reanain  unpolluted  to  the  out- 
I    ward  sense,  they  are  satisfied.  They  adopt  the  load 
■     maxim,  "     non  afpareniSnu  et  /ton  eMMttntSut 
I     tademett  ratio"*  foi^tting  that  there  is  avastdif- 
i     ference  between  the  inability  to  see  that  which  is 
I    carefully  looked  for,  and  just  contriving  to  escape 
1     seeing  it  by  studiously  looking  the  other  way. 
'    Thev  act  like  the  housemaid  who  considers  her 
won  of  cleaning  completed  when  she  has  swept 
!     the  dirt  under  the  carpet.   The  subject  is  not  an 
!    iDviting  one,  certainly,  nor  does  it  present  any 
pleasing  objects  of  contemplation.   It  cannot  be 
woD&red  that  many  should  shrink  from  entering 
into  its  details.   Bat  **  entire  afiisction  hateth  nicer 
hands."   The  man  who  ia  iutent  upon  doing  good, 
will  not  turn  bade  because  there  is  a  noisome 
slough  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  benevo- 
lence ;  and  the  fostidions  delicacy  which  refuses  to 
look  narrowly  into  the  unpleasing  realities  of  the 
eoodition  of  die  poor  and  wretched,  in  order  to  its 
improvement,  and  which,  if  it  be  aot  a  mere  mask 
for  aelfiahuess,  is  at  best  a  very  childish  weakness. 
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might  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  to  such 
exertions  on  the  part  of  others  for  it,  as  it  refuses 
to  make  in  fetum,  that  whatever  be  its  rank,  is 
indebted  for  the  protection  it  ei^oys,  from  encoun- 
tering, in  its  dady  walk,  objects  ojOTeosive  to  the 
senses,,  corrupting  to  the  mind,  and  fitted  to  offbr 
revoltmg  san;estiona  to  the  imagination. 

Haf^fly  ^  attention  of  oar  legislators  has,  at 
length,  been  directed  in  good  earnest  to  this  sub- 
ject. A  kindlier  spirit  of  social  sympathy  is  be- 
^nniug  to  grow  up  among  us.  The  possessors  of 
rank  and  wealth  appear  to  be  learning  to  feel,  that 
the  advantages  which  they  eujoy  involve  responsi- 
bilities and  impose  duties,  as  well  as  confer  oppor- 
tunities of  eqjoyment.  And  surrounded,  as  every 
rank  in  society,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
lowest,  now  is,  the  most  refined  audeomplicat^ 
apphanees  of  luxury  and  gratification,  we  are  be- 
comiiw  sensible  to  the  shune  that  there  dioold  be 
one  class  among  us,  in  numbers  equal  -to  all  the 
'rest,  the  arrangements  for  whose  comfort  continue 
such  as  would  disgrace  the  most  barbarous  a^e, 
knowing  nothing  of  dvilisationbut  the  vices  which 
it  teadies,  and  conscious  of  its  presence  only  by 
the  bitter  wntrast  every  day  presented  to  thdr  ex- 
periouK,  between  tbdrown  miserable  debasement 
and  the  multiplied  enjoyments  of  others. 

Let  OS  not  inquire  too  minntely,  whether  the 
benevolent  feelings  which  have  led  to  an  is  creased 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  rich  to  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  be  altogether  unmixed  with  selfish  con- 
siderationB ;  whether  a  sense  of  danger  has  not 
been  as  powerful  an  incentive  to  philanthropic 
exertion,  as  a  conviction  of  duty.  Unquestionably 
there  was  ground  for  apprehension,  A  population 
increasing  every  day  in  numbers  and  in  mtellectual 
activity;  suffiaentiy  instructed,  however  ignorant 
of  otIuT  thii^  in  the  physical  power  of  thoiown 
masses;  bnt  feelii^  themsdves  comieoted  bf  no 
common  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  smaety ; 

{tressed  by  physical  suffenn^;  exposed  to  number- 
ess  comiptmg  and  vitiating  mfluences ;  their  dwell- 
ings a  stronghold  in  which  disease  and  death  held 
their  perpetual  seat,  from  which  to  issue  forth  at 
intervals,  and  spread  desolation  over  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  such  a  population  moving  about  in  hourly 
increasing  swarms  arotmd  and  among  them,  could 
not  but  carry  lively  apprehensions  of  dsnger  to  the 
breasts  of  ul  who  Seii  interested  in-  the  peacdWl 
continwuMW  of  our  Bodal.system. 

It  is  s^ocaUy  known  that,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
consequence  of  disclosures  resulting  from  a  variety 
of  investigations  into  isolated  points  afEecting  the 
condition  of  tbe  poorer  classes,  a  Commission  was 
appointed,  contaming  the  names  of  men  of  tbe 
highest  distinction,  both  for  rank  and  scientific  ac- 
quirement, for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  more 
general  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  people,  chiefly 
aa  regards  health,  and  morals  in  so  far  as  affected 
by  those  circumstances  by  whidi  health  is  afffected, 
in  lai^  towns  and  populous  districts.  A  first  report 
of  this  Commission  was  published  iu  1844,  and  a 
second  in  the  present  year.  Such  documents,  how- 
ever, not  being  generally  accessible,  nor,  when 
prooired,  thrown  into  a  form  well  smted  to  gain 
the  attention  of  general  readers,  it  becomes  almost 
eflsentiel  to  their  utility,  that  tbey  should  undei^o 
a  condensing  and  siftii^  process,  so  as  to  present 
unmixed,  and  at  a  small  cost,  tbe  really  valuable 
matter  which  they  contain — at  least  that  which  it 
most  concerns  die  public  to  be  acquainted  with. 
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This  service  has  been  well  performed,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  bv  Mr.  Girdlestone,  who  has,  in  a  series 
of  letters,  thrown  into  a  very  convenient  form  the 
most  important  results  of  the  Commissioners'  io- 
ves%ation,  and  has  urged  them  npon  the  attentioa 
of  the  public  with  an  affectionate  earnestness  well 
becoming  his  sacred  office. 

Mr.  Oirdlestone  treats  bis  talgcct  under 'the  fol- 
lowing general  heads : — I .  Sewerage  and  draint^e. 
2.  Supply  of  water.  3.  ReceptacIeiB  of  reftise  filth. 
4.  Ventilation.  And,  after  exhibiting'  the  result  of 
the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commissioners  on  each 
of  these  branches  of  the  inquiry,  he  sums  up  by  a 
detail  of  striking  fkcts  illustrative  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  deplorable  state  of  the  towns  and 
populous  districts,  in  regard  to  these  necessary 
arrangements,  npon  public  morals,  and  by  a  bridT 
eoggestion  of  srane  of  more  practicable 
reme^es. 

The  general  raolts  of  the  reports  zagar^g  the 
aetoal  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dismcts 
referred  to,  are  thus  stated : — 

"  It  is  proved  that  the  rate  offsickneBS  and  mortality 
■of  the  working  classes,  in  oar  populous  towns,  is  much 
mater  than  that  of  the  same  claases  in  the  counliy 
districto,  and  much  greater  than  that  <^  those  cbuses  in 
the  same  towns  where  dwellings  are  better  drained  and 
better  ventikted.  It  la  proved  that  the  ^ceatwUabiUty 
j>t  the  working  cUaaes  to  the  most  afflictive  and  painful 
disorders  does  not  arise  frcm  def(»ency  of  food  and 
clothing,  but  from  their  living  uaoally,  with  no  altema- 
tire,  in  nanow  streets,  confined  courta,  damp  dwellings, 
and  cloee  chambers;  undrained,  unventilated,  un- 
cleansed.  It  is  proved  that  they  suffin-  the  most  severely 
in  those  cases  where  they  spend  the  day  in  crowded 
workshops,  or  where  they  live  In  cellars,  or  sleep  in 
rooms  on  the  groand  floor,  or  in  chambers  that  have  no 
chimney  flue,  or  other  vent  to  the  vitiated  air.  It  is 
proved  that  in  such  situations  the  average  dnration  of . 
human  life  is  at  least  twenty  years  leas  tliiui  it  otherwise 
might  he;  and  that  during  this  curtailed  period  of 
ezistence,  the  working  power  of  those  who  live  is  seri- 
ously diminished,  ai^  much  more  their  capacity  for 
ei^oyment,  by  a  constant  depresuon  of  health  and 
spirits,  and  by  the  active  attacks  of  fever,  clioient,  Bcit>- 
nla^  and  consomption.  It  is  proved  that  this  excess  of 
mort^ity  Calls  most  heavily,  fiist  on  the  iniimtine  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  next  on  the  beads  of  fiunilies 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  proved 
that,  in  the  metropolis  alone,  from  twenty  thousand  to 
thir^thonsand  lives  an  thus  wasted  in  each  single  year, 
with  idl  the  attendant  misery  of  rickneaa,  and  sorrow, 
and  want;  owing  to  caoBea  which  mqr  be  esdly  ob- 
viated or  nmeved.  It  is  proved,  that  the  burden  which 
4s  tluown,  by  this  excess  of  aiokness  and  mortalitv,  on 
the  poor's  iwtes,  to  say  nothing  of  infirmaries  and  dis- 
pensaries, of  friendly  societies,  and  of  private  alms- 
giving, is  such  as  to  exceed  the  cost  of  eating  those 
improvements,  wliich  would  suffice  to  make  the  average 
health  of  the  working  classes  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  c<nnmunity.  It  is  proved  that  in  the  mere 
article  of  wasted  manures,  the  refuse  of  a  town,  if  duly 
collected  and  carried  o^,  might,  in  most  cases,  be  so 
applied  as  to  repay  the  whole  cost  of  sewerage,  increas- 
ing the  produce  of  the  surroanding  ocnmtiy,  instead  of 
saturating  with  pernleioua  moisture  the  ground  on  which 
the  dwellings  ttf  the  poorer  claaeee  stuid,  and  defiling 
the  ur  they  breathe  with  pestilential  vapoum.  And, 
finally,  it  is  proved  tliat,  besides  the  waste  of  money, 
health,  and  life,  incurred  by  the  system  now  usually 
pursued  in  erecting  the  lower  claaaee  of  dwellings  in 
great  towns  where  comfort,  deanUneas,  and  decency  are 
either  not  tibon^t  of  at  all,  or  are  sacrificed  to  a  short- 
sighted  groedinesB  of  gain,  there  is  also  an  incalculable 
amoont  of  demoralization  attribntable  to  the  same 


causes ;  and  that,  to  say  the  least,  an  effectual  bar  is 
thereby  put  to  the  intellectual,  monl,  and  raligioua  im- 
provement of  this  laige  portion  of  the  community." 

The  only  consolation  which  the  contemplation  of 
so  mnch  inisery  admits  of,  is  the  assurance  that  it 
is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy ;  nay,  that  it 
requires  only  a  vigorous  effort  to  miake  the  remedy 
comparatively  easy, 

"  It  is  most  abundantly  proved,"  aagn  Kr.  Giidleatoiie, 
"that  the  evils  which  have  been  now  laid  bare  aze 

within  the  reach  of  remedy.  To  a  great  extent  they 
may  be  removed  in  the  case  of  dwellinga  already  built, 
and  they  may  be  entirely  obviated  in  those  which  shall 
be  constructed  henceforth.  And  these  objects  may  be 
oompaaaed  by  an  expenditure,  wliieh  is  not  only  nnall 
as  eompazed  with  iM  good  to  he  aeet^vliahed,  but 
which  also  may  he  made  to  rep^  itself.  Tbi$,  1  say,  is 
a  most  cheering  circumstance ;  for,  if  we  took  at  the 
oiormous  wealth  concenb«ted  in  oompaiative^  few 
hands,  and  securing  to  its  poaaooaora  the  command  of 
this  world's  goods;  and  if  we  next  consider  haw  poor, 
in  comparison,  the  great  multitude  of  mankind  remain, 
and  how  often  the  poor  are  sickly,  and  how  early  they 
are  cut  off"  by  death,  our  hearte  might  well  sitdc  within 
us,  if  we  oonld  see  no  way  of  reliefi  short  of  equalling 
the  poor  with  the  wealthy  in  the  sumptuousness  of  their 
bre,  and  clothing,  and  abodes.  But  now  we  know,  that 
neither  these,  nor  yet  immunity  from  labour,  are  the 
points  which  m^nly  make  the  difference.  The  rich 
man's  abundanee  may  expose  him  to  as  many  diseases, 
ariaing  from  exeen  or  indolence,  as  those  i^ich  beset 
the  poor  man,  owing  to  hard  five  or  scanty  clothing. 
Let  the  labourer  but  have  a  deoMit  home,  built  on  a  dry 
soil,  well  drained,  and  irith  all  ita  pntoefying  refuse 
pnmeriy  removed;  let  his  dwelling  have  at  least  two 
bed-rooms  above  the  ground  floor,  and  let  it  have  a  good 
supply  of  pore  water  and  fresh  idr;  and  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show,  tliat  he  is  as  likely  to  e^joy  healUi  and 
length  of  life,  suppoung  Uiat  aimiUu'  attention  la  paid 
to  the  place  in  which  he  doea  hia  woik,  aa  the  moat 
wealthy  of  hia  employers.  And  if  be  m&j  be  thos  phy- 
sically on  a  par  with  them — as  who  wouldinot  wish  him 
to  beT— there  remains  nothing  to  .hinder  him  fnm 
bring  BO  also,  as  eveiy  Christian  ongfat  to  be  one  with 
another,  both  morally  and  leUgioody." 

 ♦ — 

BtTKAL  SKETCHES;  WITH  BINTS  FOB 
FEDESTBIANB. 

Ko.  II. 

There  are  some  olyects  which  the  tourist  will  not 
fail  to  visit,  presenting  the  same  features,  at  all  the 
three  periods  of  whi£  we  have  spoken. 

As  he  wanders  along  the  road  wuic}i  winds  grace- 
fully, with  its  beautiful  gre«i  ed^g  and  its  rich 
hedge-rows,  Us  eye  will  be  attracted  the  heaven- 
directed  spire  of  a  village  church,  which  had  been 
preriottsty  hidden  frcun  him  by  the  abundance  of 
wood  snrroim^ng  the  village,  and  as  asndden  turn 
in  the  road  presents  the  whole  of  the  venerable  and 
interestingbuilding  to  his  view,  he  will  feel  Ae  ten- 
timttits  expressed  by  Wordsworth : — 

"may  ne'er 
That  true  ■dccchIou  Ml  of  Bngliib  heaitd 
That  cm  perceive,  not  lew  tban  heretofore 
Ouranceitora  did  feelingly  percdte. 
What  In  thoae  bolf  Mnietnrea  mum 
or  ornamental  tntcreit,  and  tbe  chann 
Orpioui  eentlment  diffUted  afkr, 
And  human  charltr,  aod  aodal  love." 

Havii^  glanced  over  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
and  examined  the  chureh-yardf  noticing,  it  may  be, 
Uie  cross  near  its  sonth  entrance,  and  wb  venerable 
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jew ;  the  ancient  grave-stones,  with  their  abort  and 
nmple  "  Hie  Jacet"  in  old  English  letter,  present- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  verbose  and  fulsome 
epitaphs  of  modem  times;  and  the  nameless  graves 
beneath  which 

"nwndebnfltthenaf  tbebUDlet  ■iMp," 

be  will  be  prepared  to  enter  the  bnilding  to  notice 
more  careraUv  what  it  contains. 

The  first  object  which  claims  his  attention  as  he 
enters  is  the  font ;  and  this  is  frequently  of  a  much 
older  date  than  the  church  itself— many  Norman 
fonts  are  yet  preserved  where  the  churches  have 
been  once  or  again  xebuilt  The  windows  pro- 
bably contain  stained  glass  in  greater  or  less  pro- 
ibsioDt  and  the  bright  sanshine  tlirows  a  warm 
many-hued  stain  oo  the  pavement.  In  some 
churches  be  will  find  the  stoup  for  holy  water  yet 
remaining  at  the  entrance ;  on  the  south  side  of 
the  cbanceli  the  sedilia,  formerly  used  by  the  priest, 
deacon,  and  sub-deacon,  during  part  of  the  Divine 
service ;  eastward  of  this,  the  piscina ;  and  oppo- 
site to  the  sedilia,  in  the  nortn  wall,  the  arch  for 
the  boly  se|mlchre. 

The  ancient  charity-box  is  yet  remaining  in 
some  churches  ;  and,  of  rarer  occurrence,  as  most 
of  them  are  obliterated  by  repeated  coats  of  white- 
wash, are  the  fresco  paintings,  with  which  the 
walls  were  andently  covered.  Some  churdira  have 
Ghantoy  dapds  attached  to  tb«n,  and  in  T«y 
many  are  fine  monnmentel  effigies,  once  rich  with 
"  die  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power," 
hat,  now,  alas !  mutilated  and  defaced.  The  bells 
are  frequently  of  an  early  period,  and  containing 
inscrq>tions  of  a  rdigious  nature. 

These  remarks  of  course  apply  chiefly  to  those 
cboTches  which  were  built  before  the  Keformation. 
Some,  of  great  antiquity,  will  be  easily  recognised 
as  Anglo-Norman  by  the  massy  piers,  the  semi- 
circular arches^  the  zonnd-beaded  doori^ays,  with 
their  rich  moul£ngs>  of  which  the  chevron  is  the 
most  conuDon,  and  the  broad  buttress,  scarcely 
projcctinc  from  the  wall.  To  the  Norman  s^le 
succeeded  die  Early-ED^ish,  and  subsequently  the 
Decovated^  and  the  Plond  or  Perpendicular,  all  of 
which  are  of  a  lighter  and  more  elegant  character, 
distinguished  by  pointed  arches.  These  three 
latter  styles  were  sHCcessively  used  from  the 
reign  of  Stephen  to  the  commencement  of  that  of 
Henry  VIIL 

Occasionally,  too,  the  pedestrian's  attention  will 
be  drawn  to  the  ruined  castle,  whose  towers  and 
batUements  fh>wn  over  the  neighbouring  valley ; 
mod  on  approaching  U,  he  will  find  no  traxses  of 
the  draw-bridge,,  the  moat  nearly  filled  by  a  luxu- 
riant crop  of  nettles  and  thistles,  and  the  walls 
naoch  rent,  affording  in  their  fissures  snffldent 
nourishment  for  trees  which  have  been  propagated 
Eeom  seeds  conveyed  thither  by  the  birds,  while 
other  parts  appear  to  be  sustained  by  the  matted 
ivy,  so  interwoven  as  to  support  fn^ments  which 
might  otherwise  endanger  his  safety. 

On  entering  the  gloomy  gateway,  where  the 
portcullis  eace  hung,  and  the  warden  kept  strict 
watch,  he  is  fordhly  struck  by  the  chai^  wrought 
in  our  social  condition  since  flie  time  when  baron 
waged  war  against  baron,  or-at  a  later  period,  when 
the  unnatuiu  strife  of  the  Roses  was  carried  on, 
or,  still  more  recently,  when  .the  fair  plains  of 
England  were  converted  into  battle-fields  in  the 
great  Bebellion.   "  What  share  of  picturesque 


genius  Cromwell  might  have,  I  know  not  Cer- 
tain, however,  it  is,  that  no  man  since  Henry  VI II. 
has  contributed  more  to  adorn  this  country  with 
picturesque  ruins.  The  difference  between  these 
two  masters  lay  chiefly  in  the  style  of  ruins  in 
which  they  composed.  .Henry  adorned  his  land- 
scapes with  the  ruins  of  abbeys ;  Cromwell,  with 
those  of  castles."*  Thedungeous  he  will  probably 
find  htit  filled  with  mbbun  and  loose  stones, 
rolled  into  them  by  idle  boys.  Many  materials 
for  profitable  thought  will  be  supplied  him,  in 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  probable  age  of  different 
parts  of  the  castle— this  window  has  oeen  inserted 
long  after  the  original  walls  were  built,  and  that 
tower  also  is  an  addition  of  later  date. 

But  there  are  other  ruins  which  will  draw  the 

Jiedestrian  from  the  road.  In  the  midst  of  some 
ovely  vale,  fertile  as  lovely,  and  peaceful  as 
fertile;  down  which  winds  a  crystal  stream,  the 
haunt  of  the  trout;  whose  meadows  seem  enriched 
with  an  almost  unaccountable  and  superabundant 
Jruitfulness — lo !  in  the  midst  of  this  paradise,  this 
Eden  of  luxuriant  growth,  rises  the  fair  tower  of 
a  despoiled  and  desecrated  abbey. 

Hastily  crossing  the  ancient  stone  bridge  thrown 
across  the  stream,  for  which  we  are  in  all  pro- 
bability indebted  to  the  monks,  be  will  be  soon 
treading  the  rich  greensward  which  conducts  him 
to  the  west  front  of.  the  abbey.  This,  the  prin- 
dpal  entrance,  was  usually  adorned  with  sculpture, 
oilen  with  the  Vii^  and  Child,  *'the  glorious 
company  of  the  Apostles,"  windows  with  graceful 
mouldings,  and  a  very  highly  ornamented  door- 
way ;  and,  high  over  ul,  the  gable  is  enrkhed  by 
an  elaborately  sculptured  cross.  Entering  the  nave, 
whose  "  long  drawn  aisles"  give  such  imposing 
effect  to  tiie  clustered  piers,how  great  is  the  regret 
that  such  noble  workmanship,  the  produce  of  an 
age  which  has  been  reviled  as  dark  and  ignorant 
by  one  inferior  to  it  in  real  and  solid  architectural 
magnificence— should  have  been  desecrated  and 
despoiled,  and  allowed  to  decay. 

llie  grass  now  oocapies  the  place  of  the  varie- 
gated pavement;  the  ivy  ha-rigs  in  the  window  once 
lUed  with  storied  pictures  and  sacred  emblems; 
Ihe  rain  and  the  hail,,  and  the  rough  winter's  wind, 
beat  in  where  the  fretted  roof  was  so  skilfully 
Lung;  rude  feet  trample  on  the  tombs  of  the 
abbot  and  the  baron — their  armorial  bearings 
defaced,  their  simple  inscriptions  obliterated. 

The  abbot's  house,  where  royal  and  noble  guests 
were  entertained  on  their  joumepngs,  in  some 
cases  is  converted  into  a  xesmence  for  the  hind  or 
the  steward;  Uie  refectory  and  the  dormitory  are 
the  resort  of  bats  and  owls  and  unclean  birds ;  the 
mortuary  chapels  are  thickly  overgrown  with  the 
nettle  and  the  thistle ;  the  cbapter^iouse,  where 
the  cowled  monks  assembled  for  grave  capitular 
deliberation,  and  for  the  government  of  their 
abbey,  is  perhaps  now  used  as  a  mere  shed  for  the 
cattle  who  grase  on  the  abbey^ands ;  and  the 
cloisters,  where  formerly  they  walked,  are  strewed 
with  rubbish  and  loose  stones — a  miserable  spec- 
tacle, when  contrasted  with  the  judgment  we  may 
form  oC  what  they  have  been,  by  the  cunning 
workmanship  displayed  in  the  groined  roof,  the 
airy  and  graceful  column,  and  the  elegant  window, 
80  rich  in  beautiAil  tracery,  which  yet  remain  ta 
mock  their  present  desolation  and  decay,    g  j 

•  Rn.  W.  OUpitt. 
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POET  LAUREATE. 


He  dnak  of  tha  water  m  eool  and  clear, 

TortUnty  ud  hotwulw; 
And  he  ni  d*wn  apon  the  bink. 

Under  the  TiUov-tree. 

There  ems  »  man  from  the  neighbouring  town. 

At  Oe  wen  to  fill  Ui  pail ; 
On  the  wdlflde  he  retted  it, 

And  bade  the  stnoger  hait 

"Vow  art  thoa  a  haehelor,  Btxaogert"  quoth  he, 

"Tor  an  if  thou  haat  a  irift, 
The  hi^piest  dnnghl  thoa  hut  drunk  thia  day 

That  erer  thoa  didet  in  thy  life. 
"Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  haat, 

Ktw  here  In  Cornwall  been  1 
Tm  an  if  she  have,  ni  raitare  my  lib 

She  haa  drank  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne." 

"I  hare  left  a  good  woman  who  nererwas  liera," 

He  atnngerbe  made  reply; 
"  Bat  that  tny  draoght  should  be  better  for  that> 

I  pray  yoa  anawer  me  why." 

"SL  Keyne,"  qootti  the  Comidunan,  "many  a  time 

Drank  of  tUa  crystal  well  j 
And  before  the  angel  Biunmon'd  her, 
'  She  laid  on  the  water  a  q>ell. 

"  If  the  hMband  of  tbla  gifted  well 

Shall  drink  beftne  hia  wHh, 
A  Iu4>py  man  henceforth  ia  he. 

For  he  ahall  be  master  for  life. 

"Battfthewifeahoulddiinkitflrrt;  ^ 

Ood  he^  the  hatband  thenl" 
The  etnager  stoop'd  to  the  well  of  St.  Ec^  ne, 

And  drank  of  the  water  again. 

"  Yoa  drank  (rf  the  well,  I  vanan^  beUmes !" 

He  to  the  Condabnian  aidd : 
Bat  the  Comishman  smiled  as  the  stranger  spake. 

And  ahe^ishly  shook  his  head : 

"  I  hasten'd  as  sotu  as  the  wedding  wu  done, 

AaA  I  left  my  wift  In  the  porch; 
But,  i'  fiuth,  die  bad  been  wiaer  than  me, 

for  ikt  took  abottla  to  dtoreh." 


■•■■'V 
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THE  LAST  BUPPEE  OP  l.EONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

(Conelndtd  /rim  pagi 

This  web  of  malice  was,  as  yet,  coDceal«d  from  tlie^wi 
of  Leonardo,  but  the  anxious  throbbing  of  hia  heart  told 
him  Uiere  was  evil  influence  at  work.  It  was  aUo  inex- 
plicable to  him,  that  the  Duke  had  not  insisted  upon  his 
painting  aaoUier  portrait,  bo  as  thai  to  hmg  matters  to 
extremities  at  once.  "  But,"  thousbt  he,  "  liiat  may  still 
be  in  reserre."  Whether  this  real^  were  so,  and  whether 
Leonardo  ever  did  fimsb  a  portrait  of  the  Duke,  it  ia  now 
impossible  to  obtain  uj  certainty.  In  the'coUection  of 
heads  by  Leonardo  da  Vioci,  poblished  by  Count  Caylua, 
there  is  none  OaA  could  be  taken  for  the  Duke ;  and  the 
picture  preserved  in  the  Dr^en  Oallerr,  by  this  master, 
of  an  old  man,  wearing  a  fur  habit  and  a  hat  decorated 
with  a  medal,  in  one  band  holding  a  glove,  and  a  sword 
in  the  other,  can  scarcely  be  Ludovico  Moro,  though  not 
improbably  another  member  of  the  princely  house  of 
Sfom.  ■ 

Be  this  as  It  may,  it  is  enough  that  the  picture  .of 
which  we  have  spoken  was,  aud  remained,  annihilated. 
And  Leonardo,  escaped  from  the  suffocating  heat  of  the 
ducal  palace,  with  the  cool  refreshing  evening  ur  felt 
his  courage  revive,  while  he  resolved  by  the  most  perse- 
vering diligence  to  prove  his  gratitude,  and  atone  for  his 
former  wilfulness.  "  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  sptA- 
ling  with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  "I  will  punt  the  twelve 
and  their  Ijord,  as  he  sat  with  them  at  meat  on  the  n^ht 
in  which  he  was  betrayed  I  My  God  !  on  this  very  night." 
It  was,  indeed,  on  Maunday-Thursday  that  these  events 
had  occurred  to  Leonardo,  and  he  now  wandered  in  so- 
litary musings  through  Haa  lovely  gardens  which  encir- 
cled Mibn. 

Spring  had  already  spread  her  charm  over  the  land- 
scape ;  tiie  tender  buds  had  expanded  into  bright  green 
leaves,  the  violets  shed  their  perfume  upon  the  fresh  ver- 
dant turf,  and  the  declining  son  gUded  the  summits  of 
the  fragrant  groves,  as  they  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  gen- 
tle breath  of  evening. 

"  And  I  am  to  paint  the  celebration  of  thy  remem- 
brance, 0  Lord,  on  the  evening  of  thy  last  supper  I " 
excliumed  the  rapt  enthusiast.  "  How  will  that  be  pos- 
sible to  my  weak  pencil  1  How  dare  I— the  tremMer, 
the  desponder— attempt  so  sublime  a  workl" 

And,  verily,  he  trembled  afresh.  The  more  he  en- 
deavoured to  arrange  theplan  of  the  picture,  the  more 
did  his  courage  sink.  Everywhere  he  found  insur- 
moontable  difficulties.  His  mind  at  length  became  so 
completely  confused,  that  he  could  no  longer  form  any 
aettled  idea  of  his  sntgect ;  everything  swam  in  gloomy 
diaotie  mist  before  his  soul,  and  thesun  was  jnstsetting 
as  be  returned,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  through  tiie 
gates  of  the  city.  Unmindful  of  his  steps,  he  found 
himself  before  the  Dominican  Convent  He  heard  the 
organ  pealing  throngh  the  lofty  miyestic  church,  and 
thevoicesof  tiiemonksmii^Iing  with  its  harmony.  The 
solemn  strains  fell  npoD  his  troubled  8[diit  like  hymnB  of 
eternal  rest  from  a  better  world,  and  subdued  bU  mind 
to  a  temper  of  humble  resignation. 

They  are  there  now,  thought  he ;  no  one  will  observe 
me,  if  I  examine  the  spot  where  my  work  is  to  be 
carried  on.  He  entered  the  cloisters,  and  with  bushed 
and  timid  footateps  passed  through  the  solitwy  arched 
corridor  which  led  to  the  refectory.  Day  had  already 
faded  into  twilight ;  only  in  the  western  horison  lingered 
the  last  rosy  tints  of  evening.  The  tones  of  the  organ 
reverberated  Mntly  through  the  walla,  accompanying 
that  noble  hymn,  subsequently  immortalized  by  Pales- 
trino'sgenlni^ — 

"  Fratrei  ego  enim  ucepl." 
"  Thoee  are  the  blessed  words  of  InstitatioQ  I"  mar- 
mored  the  painter.  In  pious  ecstasy.  "  Oh,  thoo  that 
takMt  away  the  sins  of  the  world  I  how  can  my  weak 
band  paint  thee  in  the  moment  of  tl^  greatest  glory 
upon  earth  1 — ^in  that  last  night  of  surpassing  agony  ! 


And  how  shall  I  punt  you,  ye  glorious  Apostlest  Alu, 
nevert  My  mind  is  obscured  with  a  dreary  mist,  tbongh 
my  heart  burns  with  devotion  and  demre.  I  am  op- 
pressed by  the  sense  of  my  weakness :  do  thou,  Souree  of 
all  power,  vouchsafe  to  me  thy  aid  !"  With  a  beating 
and  anxious  heart  be  opened  the  door  of  the  refectory ; 
but  terror  and  amazement  forced  him  back  over  the 
threshold.  An  irresistible  impulse  again  impelled  him 
forwards,  for  a  scene,  glorious  as  t£at  of  me  opened 
heavens,  was  before  him.  Sitting  at  the  long  table  in 
the  hall,  with  ^ur  Lord  in  the  midst,  he  ^bdd  tlM 
twelve  Apostles.  The  head  at  the  blessed  Jesna  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  last  purple  glow  of  the  western  akj, 
which,  i^eaming  through  the  central  window  towards 
which  his  back  was  turned,  thus  formed  a  natural  halo. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  table  with  an  expression  i 
of  deep  sadness,  for  lie  bad  just  uttered  the  words,  ' 
"  TeriW  I  say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray 
me."  Ko  anger,  no  reproach  wss  vidble  in  that  heavenly 
countenance,  down  which  the  parted  hair  descended  in 
golden  locks  upon  bis  shoulders,  and  his  loft  hand 
spake  silently, — "  Yes,  my  beloved  I  such  is  the  will  of 
my  heavenly  Father,  and  I  murmur  not."  But  John, 
the  maidem;  beautiful  John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesna 
loved,  and  who  had  been  reclining  upon  his  breast^ 
overcome  with  sorrow  at  this  nd  prophecry,  was  sunk 
back  with  closed  eyes,  as  though  groaning  out  in  the 
deepest  anguish, — "  No,  it  is  impossible  I "  though  the 
foldied  hands  testified  hia  reverent  belief  in  the  words  of 
bis  divine  ICuter,  aud  meek  resignation  to  his  wilL 
At  his  ride  bait  Peter  towards  blm  with  a  look  of  noble, 
almost  contemptuous  confidence,  as 'though  be  said, — 
"  Be  comforted,  thou  trembler  !  What  can  tnutors  avaU 
against  him,  be  they  who  they  may."  Behind  him 
started  up  the  grave  Alphfens,  with  terrified  looks,  from 
among  the  crowd  of  the  disciples.  To  the  left  of  Jesna 
sat  Simon  the  Caoaaidte,  the  rinless  shepherd,  who  bad 
foisaiken  his  lambs  to  follow  the  great  Shepherd  <rf  souls. 
Like  Him,  he  wore  his  htir  parted,  and  flowing  nnoothly 
over  his  shoulders,  and  his  uce  and  outstretched  hands, 
turned  towards  the  Lord,  expressed  bis  unwillingness  to 
believe  the  hard  sentence.  The  noble,  fienr  James,  like 
his  brother  John  the  relative  and  confidant* of*  his 
blessed  Master,  had  risen  from  bis  seat,  and  turned  to 
the  inquiring  Andrew,  and  to  the  pious,  silver-haired 
Bartholomew,  with  both  hands  pointing  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  ss  if  he  said, — "Do  you  bear,  my 
brethren,  this  hard  unintelligihle  saying  of  the  Lordl" 
But  there,  at  that  other  end  of  the  table,  sat  Judas 
Iscariot,  leaning  backwards  to  the  pensive  John,  and 
holding  the  purse  in  his  right  hand  with  which  he  had 
just  ov^umed  the  goblet.  The  qnestion,  "Lord,  is 
it  I,"  was  not  yet  to  be  read  in  the  countenance  of  any 
of  tbem,  for  they  were  still  in  the  first  burst  of  amaze- 
ment, into  which  those  sad  prophetic  words  bad  thrown 
tbem,  still  unable  to  beUeve  folly  tbeir  dieadfld  import ; 
all  except  Jadas,  in  whosd  evwy  feature  luiked  the 
damning  secret,  and  who,  in  the  dread  of  detection,  had 
just  overturned  the  cup.  Thomas  stood  behind  Simon, 
with  the  bent  finger  raised,  as  if  asking,  how  such 
malice  could  be  conceived,  and  showing  its  impoeribility  ; 
while  the  quiet,  child-like  Lebbeus,  brother  of  James 
AlphBBuB,  with  the  folded  hands  upon  his  breast^  looked 
as  though  he  said, "  Master,  in  me  is  no  guile  ! "  Philip, 
the  philanthropic  Philip,  had  risen  f^m  his  seat  at  tiie 
other  end  of  the  table,  and,  leaning  forward  befbre  the 
muung  Mother,  with  both  hands  supported  npon  the 
table,  gazed  upon  the  Boene  in  dumo  and  wondering 
expectsAion. 

After  this  manner  Leonardo  da  Tinci  saw  the  Lord 
and  the  twelve  Apostles.  ■  His  senses  forsook  him ;  he 
sank  upon  the  pavement ;  and,  when  the  monks  returned 
from  tiie  chapel,  they  found  him  senseless  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  refectory. 

"  Ob,  why  did  they  waken  me  with  thdr  essences  i"  i 
he  excUmed  upon  the  following  d^,  as  be  ptoed  i 
restleaelyto  and  fro  in  his  chamber;  "it  was  well  with 
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me.  I  lum  tteheld  the  gkaj  of  nqr  Lord  and  Hlg  j 
ApoflUes  1  But  iritli  iriiat  colours  shall  I  punt  them  ) 
It  U  unpoesible  I"  Still,  though  he  suffered  ranch  from 
s  timid  anxiety,  he  was  now  in  posseBsion  of  a  plan  for 
his  work,  and  everything  stood  in  living  reality  before 
him,  as  he  bad  beheld  it  in  liis  holy  trance,  and  he  was 
resolTcd  tiius  to  paint  it,  and  not :  otherwise.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Easter  festiral,  therefore,  bo  began  his 
work.  The  refectoir  was  locked,  and  no  one  allowed 
iugreas  so  long  as  Leonardo  painted.  Only  the  prior 
peered  closely  after  him  wheoerer  he  came  and  went,  if 
BMipij  he  mi^t  discover  from  his  countenance  with  what 
■Qww  tiM  work  proceeded.  At  first  this  oeeudoned 
Leonardo  litUe  annoyance,  and,  in  the  e^tement  <^  his 
work,  be  paaaed  and  repaased  the  monk  almost  without 
noticing  him.*  As,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end 
of  this  spying  and  watching,  and  as  every  day  the 
malice  of  the  prior,  whose  hateful  visage  and  satanic 
smile  never  Culed  to  encounter  him,  became  more 
^narnit^  tiie  Master  entered  the  refeetoiy  in  bittemees, 
and  left  it  in  fiuy.  "  Wut  only,  thou  Iscariot ! "  he 
fnee  mentally  excuimed,  ia  a  fit  of  ungovernable  rage, 
"  wait  only  a  short  time  longer,  and  thou  sbalt  have 
enough  to  satisfy  thee  as  long  as  thou  livest."  And 
wftfa  theee  words,  uttered  almoet  unconsciously,  he  at 
once  hit  upon  the  means  and  manner  of  bis  revenge. 
His  plan  was  this, — first  to  fiikisb  painting  the  eleven, 
<Imd  to  paint  Judas,  for  whom  he  had  now  obtained 
something  more  than  an  ideal  original,  and  then,  when 
with  this  he  had  appeased  his  wrath — tiien,  last  of  all, 
the  Lord  himself. 

Bat  how  dare  a  mortal  hope  to  unite  the  extremes  of 
lijg^t  and  darkness  witliont  some  Intervening  middle 
tintal  Br  -that  means  shall  human  art  acquire  the 
power  of  aqdeting,  first,  the  personification  of  spiritual 
deftHinity,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  the  perfection 
of  spiritual  beauty  1  This  vain  attempt  cast  a  stumbling 
block  in  Lemardo's  paUi,  which  rendered  the  com- 
pletion of  his  woA.  impoarible.  Summer  and  autumn 
were  past,  and  winter  lud  already  oovered  nature  with 
a  mantle  of  dlence  and  shadowB.  The  eleven  were 
finished,  and  stood  depicted  upon  the  wall  in  lines  of 
living  glOjT,  as  he  had  seen  them  on  the  night  of 
Uaunday-Tnnrsdjqr.  Ho  had  sated  his'fnry  and  re- 
venge by  the  representation  of  the  traitor  Judas,  and 
DOW  came  the  time  when  he  should  paint  the  Lord  ;  but 
at  thiapart  of  his  task  his  wonted  powers  forsook 
him.  The  graeefol  contour  of  the  head,  the  folds  of 
the  robe,  were  all  he  could  effect ;  for  out  of  the  bitter 
source  from  which  he  had  called  Judas  into  being, 
he  coold  never  pvodooe  the  most  Qentle  and  the  most 
Holy.  Leonardo  felt  lus  incapacity,  but  his  darkened 
mind  saw  not  the  cause.  The  divine  features  of  the 
Redeemer,  as  he  had  gazed  upon  them  on  that  night, 
had  entirely  vanished  from  Us  soul.  He  still  hoped, 
however,  that  the  spirit  would  return ;  and  for  daj's 
together  he  stood  in  moumfdl  contemplation  before  his 
pietore,  or  spent  the  time  in  drawing  idle  ^^res  upon 
the  KwSbld.  Thus  passed  dan,  then  weeks,  and  still 
the  spirit  fw  which  he  waited  so  anxiously  came  not, 
thonigh  the  time  appointed  him  for  the  conclusion  of  bis 
work  was  now  vtry  oear.  The  mild  breeaee  of  spring 
wm  aimdj  breathing  over  Italy ;  already  the  banks  of 
the  streams  and  the  rushing  rivulets  showed  a  brighter 
void  ore ;  and  still  Leonardo  remained  in  inactive  fruit- 
lesK  muring.  But  now  his  heart  beat  moro  anxiously. 
He  had  hitherto  avoided  as  much  as  possible  looking  his 
danger  in  the  bee;  its  near  approach,  however,  com- 
pelled him  to  do  so ,-  and  the  conviction  settled  upon 
his  mind-that  he  should  never  be  able  to  complete  his 
WMrk.  His  bodily  strength  dee^Fod'in  proportion  to 
the  dec^  <^  his  mental  energies ;  and  his,  sunk  eye  and 
uUid  chisek  belayed  too  plainly  his  mental  su^rings. 
These  wwe  eliaracten  which  the  prior  found  little  mf- 
fienl^  in  nadfa^ ;  and  this  hated  olyeet,  which  every 
mora  btddlf  and  with  less  eoneealied  scorn  -at- 
eooBtend  him,  depiiTed  bim  of  tke  but  remains  of  Us 


lion.  The  treee  of  the  forest  again  gave  their 
budding  tops  to  the  gentle  rocking  of  the  breeze,  and 
the  Duke  inquired  moro  prcssingly  about  hia  work. 
Leonardo  spent  the  little  time  now  remaining  in  earnest 
prayer  to  Qod  for  support,  and  invoking  his  sainted 
Master  to  grant  his  promised  aid.  But  in  vain  I  No 
help  appeared ;  and  be  could  only  tell  the  Duke,  in 
answer  to  his  repeated  inquiries,  that  the  picture  should 
bo  finished  upon  the  appomted  day. 

The  holy  week  came,  and  bis  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
low  contemptuous  whisperings.  His  >><»om-friend, 
Ottaviano,  rushed  into  his  room,  and  gasped  out, — "  Save 
tliysel^  Leonardo — thou  art  lost  I  The  Prior  knows 
that  thou  canst  not  punt  the  Christ — the  Dnke  knows 
it!  They  talk  of  Buonarotti,  of  Uie  dungeon — oftiialfiv 
a  state  crime  in  trampling  uptm  the  Duke^  pietore  I — 
Save  thyself  I— Fly!" 

"  Yes  I  "  exclaimed  the  unhappy  painter.  "  I  will 
fly — will  shake  Uie  dust  of  this  abhorred  city,  this  abode 
orsetpenta  and  adders,  from  my  fee^  and  in  my  own 
beloved  Florenee,  where  the  vengeance  of  the  More  and 
these  monks  cannot  reach  me,  begin  a  new,  a  free  life  ! 

— Iwiir  

Here  he  was  intermpted  by  the  entranoe  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Duke's  guard,  who  announced  to  him  that 
be  was  a  prisoner. 

"  Now  all  is  lost  I "  groaned  Leonardo,  fitting  back 
into  his  cbair.  "  My  sun  is  set  I  What  avails  me  all 
the  labour  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  twelve  in  the 
refectory,  when  their  Lord  is  wanting  1  What  avMls  me 
all  that  I  have  done  for  thee  and  thy  Milan,  tbou  mali- 
i^ons  tjraat  1  The  enemy  will  crane  and  reap  where 
I  have  sown.  Leonardo  da  Tind  will  perish,  and  his 
memory  with  him.  It  is  indeed  bitter  t  Oh,  how  have 
I  deserved  this  hard  fiite  t " 

Thus  mourned  the  nnhappy  captive,  for  such  in  truth 
he  was,  though  the  guard  tlut  atteudcKi  him  were  osten- 
ubly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him  from  disturbance 
in  his  visits  to  the  refectory.  But  these  last  visits 
proved  as  fiuitlees  as  many  that  bad  preceded  them  ;  and 
so  approached  the  Wednesday  in  Pasrion-Week.  The 
scafiofding  was  then  taken  down,  and  nothing  but  the 
curtain  miich  concealed  the  picture  renuuned.  And 
now,  when  this  last  evening  had  given  place  to  dark- 
ness and  night,  Leonardo  tossed  restlessly  upon  bis 
couch  of  tears,  and  cried  out, — "Andreas  !  Andreas  1 
save  me  in  this  my  greatest  earthly  need !  But  all 
remained  still;  all  save  the  death>tick  in  the  rafters; 
and  no  Andreas  appeared  to  the  suppliant.  But  at  mid- 
night belated  travellers  saw  the  winnows  <^  the  refoctoi? 
of  the  Dominican  Convent  gleam  with  an  imeartbly 
light,  and  a  gigantic  shadow  move  to  and  fro  upon  the 
arched  ceiling. 

Maunday-Thursday  at  length  dawned,  joyous  and 
fiagrant  with  violets  as  that  of  the  preceding  year ;  and 
Leonardo  rose  from  bis  couch  in  a  qwet  composed 
frame,  becoming  one  of  his  noble  nature. 

At  the  hour  of  noon  be  was  conducted  to  the  refectoiy. 
There  a  dense  crowd  was  assembled,  consisting  of  the 
moi^  of  tbe  convent,  with  the  dignified  clergy  of 
Milan,  all  the  great  and  noble  of  the  city,  the  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Punting,  and  artists  of  every  kind 
and  degree.  ..The  confused  hum  of  the  mnltitnae  ma 
budied  into  a  deathlike  silence  as  Uie  Master  wproached. 
Every  look  was  fixed  upon  him«  as,  irith  eyes  bent  upon 
the  ground,  he  leaned  agiunst  a  pillar  in  a  recess  of  tbe 
window. 

A  noiae  without  announced  the  approach  of  the 
Duke,  who  soon  after  entered  the  hall;  surrounded  by 
numerous  attendants ;  at  bis  aide  w^ked  the  Prior, 
with  a  face  of  triumph. 

"  Jffow,  Master,"  said  the  Duke,  turning  to  Leonardo, 
"  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  show  to  us  the  picture  of  tbe 
Lord's  Supper,  whieh  you  have  completed  in  a  year's 
time,  in  wbedienoe  to  our  commands.  All  our  nobles 
and  eoDnoissents  are  sssembled  to  behold  what  tbo  oele- 
brated  painter  of  Florenee  has  produced." 
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htmpMt  of  aaBweiiiig,  Leonardo  bowwd  low,  and 
remsiDed  in  a  Btoopiog  poature,  like' one  nwdtinjs  the 
stroke  <tf  the  eidcutioner ;  and  st  the  Duke's  command 
the  curtun  flev  back.  A  general  "  Ah  I  ah  ! "  passed 
through  the  assembly.  But  Leonardo  still  remained 
stooping,  his  eyes  rooted  npon  the  pavement  Again, 
after  a  sadden  stiUiMSS,  bant  forth  the  exclamation, 
"Ah  I  ah  I" 

And  nov  Leonardo  timidly  raised  hie  eyes,  not  daring 
to  look  at  the  pictare,  and  yet  not  able  to  withhold  his 
glance  from  taming  in  that  direction.  But  the  moment 
the  punting  encountered  lus  uncertain  gaze,  he  started 
back  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  Ha  looked  again,  and 
his  beating  heart  asmred  him  that  be  indeed  Uvod; 
tba*.  all  this  was  indeed  reality,  and  not  the  delnuon  of 
a  dream.  The  pearly  tears  gashed  from  lus  eyes;  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  towards  the  |dctDre,and  exclaimed, 
in  a  Toic«  half  du>k«d  hy  ©motion, — "  Ob,  Andreas  ! 
Andreas ! " 

Before  him,  in  finished  beauty,  be  behdd  tiw  twehre 
Apostles,  with  the  heavenly  figoie  <d  the  Redeemer, 
as  they  had  ^ipeared  to  him  on  the.  evening  of  his 
trance.  At  length  the  Duke  tamed  to  Leonardo, 
and  messaring  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  long  ex- 
pressive gaze,  Bud  to  him,  "  Truly,  Master  Leonardo, 
you  are  a  great  painter ;  and  the  gold  chain,  with 
which  nnforUmatefy  we  are  not  provided,  shall  not  be 
wanting. — But  you,  Father  Prior  ! — What  say  yoa  to 
this  1  and  what  becomes  of  yonr  penetration  1  Your 
reckoning  will  not  bear  the  prooC"  Pale  as  death  stood 
the  monk,  but  madQ  no  answer,  while  louder  on  evetr 
aide  rote  tttencd^milaaae  of  the  mnlUtndfl;  and,  with 
the  applaoae  and  the  flatteiywith  wbleh  the  Master  was 
overpowered,  a  comparing  look,  first  singly  here  and 
there,  passed  from  the  wunting  to  the  Prior,  then  fol- 
lowed aappressed  smiles  and  whispers,  then  louder 
murmurs,  and  at  length  all  voices  burst  out  into  the 
maliciouB  choroa :  "  'Tia  he  !  "Tis  he  !"  while  Ottaviano, 
approaching  the  i^oture,  pointed  with  his  rij^t  hand  to 
the  paintiitf,  Mid  with  his  left  to  the  Prior,  and  sud, — 
"  Tlutt  is  Jodas  Iscarlot^  who  betrayed  li^  Lord  and 
Master!" 

"  Tis  be  1  Tia  be !'  answered  the  delighted  mnlti- 
»tide ;  while  the  mtmks  of  the  convent,  concealed  behind 
the  tbnmg,  hating  each  other,  and  still  more  cordially 
hating  the  Prior,  shouted  loader  than  the  rest,  "  Tere ! 
Yen  1  est,  est,  est !"  The  Duke,  too,  pointed  at  the 
unhappy  priest,  distorted  Ma  mouth  to  a  aatiric  grin,  and 
said, "  Est !" 

A  bitter  pang  shot  through  Leonardo's  bosom.  It  is 
troe,  he  had  at  first  been  gratified  with  the  low  whis- 
pered recognition  of  Jndas ;  bat  the  now  triumphant 
shouting  of  the  assembly  disguated  him,  and  he  felt  it 
was  a,  discord,  destroying  the  narmony  which  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  scene  bo  blessed  should  have  produced. 
It  was  only  lAerwarda,  when  oonnoisseurs  and  lovers  of 
the  art  lingwed  l^  the  other  figures  of  the  picture,  that 
more  pleasurable  ftelings  wtn  rratored,  and  Uiat  he  heard 
with  cheer^lneas  the  variooB  critii^ms  which  were 
bestowed  apon  his  woHc.  After  this  manner,  therefore, 
did  Leonardo  da  Vinci  complete  his  picture  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  and  his  fame  spread  throughout  Mjjan.  On  the 
■and  day  the  whole  popoUtion  eimnied  to  the  refectory, 
many  of  them,  however,  less  with  the  intention  of  gadng 
with  holy  devotion  apon  the  noble  picture,  than  out  of 
eoriotity  to  see  the  Jadas  Iscariot;  for  the  Prior  had 
contrived  to  draw  upon  himself  the  dislike  of  all,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  baneful 
Influenoe  he  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  prince. 
Leonardo  was  completely  orerpowered  by  the  burden  of 
this  fortunate  day.  Every  one  desired  to  see  him ;  every 
•ne  wished  to  entertain  the  man  who  had  finished  so 
great,  so  glorious  a  work  :  every  one,  according  to  his 
taste  and  his  means,  acm^t  to  testi^  his  admiration, 
and  it  was  late  at  night  before  the  painter  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  throngs  into  the  quiet  asylum  of  his 
lonwy  ouBBbei; 


Here,  where  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  heard  only 
righs  of  hopeless  anguish,  flowed  now  unrestrained  taara 
of  joy  and  gratitude. 

"  Thoo  hast  kept  thy  word,  my  fiuthfiil  master !" 
exclaimed  the  lu^py  one,  bis  full  heart  panting  for 
utterance.  "  Oh,  what  can  I  do  to  render  mys^  mora 
worthy  of  thy  fatheriy  love  t  Henceforward  my  life  shall 
be  devoted  to  fulfilling  thy  instructions,  even  as  I  have 
practised  them  to  this  di^  !" 

Sleep,  which  had  so  long  forsaken  him,  gently  rocked 
the  exWisted  painter  in  her  arms ;  and,  as  he  slept, 
Andreas  appeared  to  him,  but  his  coantenance  was 

Kve  and  stem.  "  What  I"  .he  spake  angrily,  "  thou 
t  flUthfhlly  followed  my  precepts  1 — Oh,  Leonardo] 
Thy  heart  is  nA  yet  fne  from  earthly  pollution.  Love 
your  enemies, — bless  them  that  curse  you, — do  good  to 
them  that  despitefiilly  use  you ;  tiiat  is  our  Lonra  com- 
mandment. Hast  thou  kept  this  commandment  T  How 
oftoi  have  I  wanted  thee  never  to  enter  apon  thy 
labonrs  in  a  ndxit  of  petty  malice,  or  to  traiufiv  to  thy 
prodoettona  the  hatefbl  or  disgusting  peeuliaritiea  of  an 
enemy  t  What  were  my  words  to  thee  in  the  last  hour 
I  sp«at  apon  earth  1 — that  such  labonrs  never  'atUdn 
immortality.  Hast  thou  kept  the  promise  thou  madest 
me,  when  the  angel -of  death  called  me  from  thee! 
Then  tamest  away  in  shame  and  remorse,  for  Uiy  con- 
science awakens :  and  now  the  troth  dawns  npaa  thee, 
that  tiie  pious  devotion  with  which  thy  work  was  b^un 
forsook  thee,  when,  in  Judas  Iscariot,  thou  cooldst  pander 
to  a  base  revenge.  Thy  olyect  is  attained;  the  Prior 
is  trampled  to  the  earth ;  never  again  will  he  have  it  in 
his  power  to  ii^ui*  tiiee.  But  this  obieet  might  have 
been  reached  witiiout  also  insulting  him  in  his  fiiU. 
A  contMnptible  and  secondary  motive — the  gratification 
of  a  moment — bad  more  ireight  with  thee,  than  tho 
completion  of  a  perfect  work.  And  to  th^  moment 
thou  hast  sacrifice  tho  immortality  of  thy  masterpiece. 
Tea,  Leonardo,  madly  and  ainfolly  hast  thoo  cast  away 
the  greater,  to  obtain  the  lees.  But  thy  nn  was  com- 
mitted in  a  time  of  heart^lindnees;  therefore  pardon,  as 
well  as  punishment,  has  been  awarded  thee;  pardon,  in 
that  I  was  permitted  to  hear  thee,  in  thy  hour  of  greateet 
eartUy  need ;  (for  it  was  indeed  thy  greatest,  both  aa 
man  and  artist, — henceforth  n<me  like  it  will  datken  thy 
horizon;)  for  this  purpose  1  returned  upon  earth ;  and 
with  the  hues  of  heaven  I  painted  the  Lord  of  Oloiy. 
But  I  bring  also  thy  punishment ;  for  even  this  divine 
and  sacred  portion  of  thy  picture  will  not  escape  tb«  sad 
consequence  of  thy  sin.  For  this  is  the  curse  of  evil, 
that  the  good  with  whieh  it  Is  minted  la  Involved  in  its 
destmctiooL  How  could  the  raviMentatitHi  of  that  most 
holy  feast  of  love  be  rifted  with  enduring  excellence, 
when  with  thine  own  hand  thou  hadst  degraded  it  into 
a  farce— when  the  laugh  of  vulgar  malice  was  pwmltted 
to  desecrate  a  scene  iniich  should  only  have  awakened 
deep  and  solemn  devotion  1  Therefore  tiiy  painting 
mast  perish.  Yea,  my  son,  thy  pictare  shall  perish, 
but  not  thy  &rae.  Unskilful  hands  will  seek  to  restore 
what  time  has  despoiled ;  but,  together  with  tiieir  toodtea. 
will  all  that  is  orif^nal  gradually  fidl  to  dust.  Only 
many  thousand  copies  will  tell  to  the  most  distant  ages, 
how  glorious  that  great  original  must  have  been.  But 
none  will  give  again  tite  figure  of  the  Lord  as  it  there 
stands.  To  do  this,  is  the  pencil  or  graver  of  no  mortal 
capable.  The  greateet  ornament  of  thy  painting  will  be 
lost,  and  in  this  consists  thy  greatest  panishment.  Future 
generations  shall  see  only  as  in  a  dull  mirror  the  divine 
countenance  of  the  Bedeemer  as  1  have  there  depicted 
it,  though  even  from  the  imperftet  oopy  they  vnll  be 
exalted  into  a  state  of  holy  j<nr  and  admiration.  But  I 
ei^oin  upon  thee  silence  re^irding  the  aadstance  I  have 
rendered  thee.  The  knowledge  that  through  this  asust- 
ance  alone  thou  and  thy  picture  have  arrived  at  such 
distinction, — a  knowledge  wbidt  thou  must  lock  up  In 
a  grateful  heart,  will  keep  thee  bumble  amid  the  ineenae- 
clonds  of  praise;  will  poriQr  and  omoble  thy  mind,  by 
Imparting  to  it  a  tone  of  pensiveness,  so  that  thou  mayat 
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ever  be  ready  to  a^oirledge,  with  btmUity  and  grati- 
tude, that  ererf  good  which  bebUg  weak  erring  man 
comcB  from  abore.  It  will  teach  thee  also  to  appreciate 
the  merita  of  othen,  even  when  these  seek  thine  hurt, 
i  In  thy  writings  alone  thon  ut  permitted  to  bury  my 
•eeret;'fvr  no  one  will  read  them.  They,  and  idl  thou 
hjwi  laid  down  in  them  for  the  well-beii^  and  happi- 
neaa  of  mankind,  shall  rest  quietly  with  the  dead.  The 
dtiBt*of  solitary  libraries  will  cover  them,  and  thy 
laboora  shall  lie  hidden  and  oselees,  until,  after  long 
emtaiiea,  a  flnr  sparks  will  escape  from  these  ashes,  into 
a  Inzaiiooa-and  all-knowing  world  too  wise  to  be  in- 
■bneted.  Thou  siglieet  t--wou  groanest  I  Be  ctnn- 
foitad,  Leonardo.  The  eriV  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
announce  to  thee  is  now  ^ded.  Behold  now  the 
brighter  prospect,  which  ihj  loving  mamr  is  permitted 
to  di^lay  to  tiiee. — Like  gold  out  of  the  fire,  uiou  goeat 
forth  oat  of  this  laat  error.  Low  onworU^pM^on  dull 
nerer  more  stain  the  purity  of  thy  life.  T^^on  wilt  drink 
the  bitter  eup  of  persecntion,  bnt  that  will  only  conduce 
to  thy  perfection ;  and  while  othen  excel  aa  artists,  thou 
shalt  be  great  apd  honoonble  aa  a  man.  Me  thou  shalt 
aee  no  more  upon  earth,  for  thou  wilt  not  again  require 
my  aid ;  but,  m  a  better  land — a  land  of  undisturbed 
love'and  felid^ — we  shall  be  reunited ;  and  when  thy 
last  hour  apprtttchea,  as  I  may  not  myself  cmduet  thee 
I  orer  death's  gloomy  threshold,  I  will  send  thee  for'  a 
I      token  my  favourite  flower, — the  sacred,  snow-white  Uly ; 

when  her  fragrance  greets  thee,  remember  tiiat  it  is  the 
j  odour  of  Fandiae.  Tlun,  on  the  bosom  of  the  noblest 
of  hia  age,  thoo  dialt  sink  into  thy  last  slnmber,  in  the 
anna  of  a  king,  as  becometh  Leonardo  da  Ylnci !  Fare- 
well, my  son  I " 

"  Oh  1  tarry  a  moment  longer  I "  cried  Leonardo, my 
beloved  master  I   One  word  more  respecting  eternity  I" 
In  T&in  !   Andreas  had  disappeared;  and  when  Leo- 
nardo opened  his  oyea,  the  early  dawn  <^  Good  Friday 
glimmeied  on  the  Valis  of  his  apartment. 

Strengthened  and  refreshed,  a  new  life  seemed  to 
open  before  him.  Sentence  had  been  passed  upon  his 
pictiir&  but  it  disturbed  him  Dot,  for  he  felt  that  it  was 
jnat  Bnt  the  future  wUeh  hia  master  had  revealed  to 
him  awakened  in  his  heart  a  feeling  of  noble  exultation, 
softened  by  a  vein  of  tender  melancholy.  From  that 
tine  forwud  his  life  was  passed  in  Milan,  in  uninter- 
rupted peace,  and  the  esteem  of  his  feltow-citizena,  until 
his  patron,  the  Duke,  betrayed  by  his  own  crooked  policy 
into  the  hands  Lords  Xll.,  was  carried  prisoner  into 
Prance.  tTptm  this,  Leonardo  left  Milan,  and  returned 
to  Ua  dailing  Fiormee,  where,  in  company  with  Michel 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  he  produced  many  wonderful  pio- 
tom.  *  Michel  Angelo  soon  left  Florence  and  went  to 
Bome,  where,  tc^ether  with  Ba&ello  Langio,  be  became 
engaged  in  those  important  works  which  still  shed  sndi 
lustre  on  the  names  of  both.  *  . 

There  were  times  when  Leonardo  da  Yinci  longed 
also  to  visit  Rome,  that  his  pencil  might  contribute  to  its 
decoration;  and  for  this  purpose  he  trarelled  thither 
in  the  suite  of  Julian  de  Medicis.  Bnt  the  enmity 
of  Buonarotti,  who  had  already  acquired  firm  footing 
ihm,  together  witii  otiier  drcnmBtaaoes,  oecaBi<med 
him  BO  much  sorrow  and  mortiflbation,  that  he  very 
diortly  'left  Borne.  But  all  these  mortifications  and 
penecations  he  endured  with  the  greatest  mildness; 
never  again  degraded  his  noble  art  to  be  the  avenger 
of  his  piiiate  wrongs,  and  lived,  warmly  loved  and 
esteemed,  to  an  advanced  age.  It  was  then  that 
he  received  the  invitation  to  viut  France.  His  hand, 
bowerer,  had  now  lost  its  firmness;  be  fielt  his  bodily 
powers  were  decked,  and  no  longer  capable  of  calling 
into  •existence  the  once  brilliant  picturings  of  his 
faaej:  he  eonugned  his  pencil,  therefore,  to  eternal 
rest ;  while,  honoured  and  beloved  by  <dd  and  young, 
high  and  low,  he  eiyoyed  a  green  old  age.  And  when 
at  loigih  the  weakness  and  Infimities  of  seventh-five 
yean  confined  biro  at  Pontainebleeu  to  a  riek-bed,  and 
his  «jm  beeaaw  dim,  his  soul  Imged  for  the  approach 


of  that  last  hour  which  was  to  unite  him  with  his  £aith- 
fnl  master  in  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  One  day,  as  he 
lay  upon  his  coudk  in  silent  devotion,  it  seemed  to  him 
aa  if  he  beard  the  tones  of  an  organ  floating  on  the  still 
air,  accommnying  the  Messed  words  of  Institution  in 
the  Holy  JBucharist,  as  lie  had  beard  them  on  the 
threshold  of  the  refectory  in  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Milan ;  he  perceived  also  that  odour  of  Paradise,  which 
Andreas  had  given  him  for  a  token.  Joyfully  he  lifted 
bis  fitinting  head,  and  gazed  through  the  opening  door 
a  garland  of  liUe^  with  their  fragrant,  anow-white 
beUs,  was  bome  into  the  room, — Uiey  wen  the  lilies  of 
France.  The  master  sank  baek,  amilin^  whilgt  over 
him  was  whispered — 

Qnando  eorpni  tnorietnr, 
Taa  ut  anfniK  denetui, 
PuadU  portal  • 

He  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  the  noble^  chivalrous 
King  of  Fnnoej  Fiancti  the  First. 


DUPATEL-S  ADTENTITRB  IN  THE  WELL. 
GiTB  mondng,  early  in  September  1836,  as  Do&vel,  one 
of  the  labourers  employed  in  sinking  a  well  at  a  place 
near  Lyons,  in  France,  was  about  to  descend  in  order  to 
begin  Us  work,  one  of  his  companions  called  out  to  him 
not  to  go  down,  as  the  ground  was  giving  way,  and 
threatened  to  &11  in.  Di^vel,  however,  did  not  profit 
by  the  warning,  but,  excliuming,  "  I  shall  have  plenty 
or  time  to  go  down  for  my  basket  first,"  he  entered  the 
well,  which  was  sixty-two  feet  in  depth.  When  about 
halfway  down,  he  heard  some  large  stones  falling;  but 
he  nevertheless  continued  his  descent,  and  reached  the 
bottom  in  safety.  After  pladng  two  pieces  ol  plank  in 
bis  basket,  he  was  preparing  to  reascend,  when  he  sud- 
denly heard  a  craslung  sound  above  his  head,  and,  IooIe- 
ing  up,  he  saw  five  of  the  «do  supports  of  the  well 
bieakmg  at  once.  Qreatly  -  alarm^,  he  shouted  for 
assistance  aa  loudly  as  he  was  able ;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment a  la^  mass  of  the  sandy  soil  fell  upon  him,  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  bis  escwe.  By  a  singular 
good  fertnne,  the  brokoi  supports  fell  together  in  sudi 
a  manner,  that  they  formed  a  species  of  arch  over  his 
head,  and  prevented  the  sand  from  pouring  down,  which 
must  have  smothered  him  at  once.  To  ul  appearance, 
however,  he  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  doomed  to  perish  by  suffocation  or  &mine.  He  had 
a  wife  and  child,  who  now  came  into  his  mind,  and  the 
thought  of  them  made  him  feel  still  more  bitterly  his 
imprudent  obstinacy  in  descending  into  the  iroll,  after 
being  warned  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  expo^ng 
himselt 

Bnt  alUioii{^  Dufavel  r^^etted  the  past  and  feared 
for  tbe  fiitnre,  he  did  not  give  way  to  dequdr.  Calm 
and  self-poeseesed,  he  r^sed  his  heart  in  prayer  to  Qod, 
and  adopted  every  precaution  in  his  power  to  prolong 
his  life.  His  basket  was  fiastened  to  the  cord  by  which 
be  had  descended  ;  and  when  his  comrades  above  began 
to  pull  the  rope,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  him  up  to  the 
■omce,  he  obeorred  that,  in  thdr  vain  efforts,  th^  were 
causing  his  basket  to  strike  against  thehn^en  planks 
above  him  in  such  a  mumer,  as  to  bring  down  stones 
and  other  things.  He  tberefbro  cut  the  rope  with  his 
knife,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  it  was  drawn 
up  1^  those  at  the  top  of  the  well;  and,  when  his  friends 
saw  the  npe  so  cut,  they  knew  that  he  must  be  alive, 
had  determined  to  make  every  exertion  to  save  him. 

The  hole  made  by  the  paauge  of  this  rope  through 
tbe  sand  that  had  feUen  in,  was  of  the  greatest  use  to 
Doiavel :  through  it  be  received  a  supply  of  fresh  air, 
and,  after  a  lAile,  his  friends  contrived  to  convey  food 
to  Idm,  and  even  to  speak  to  him.  Of  eooiae  he  was  In 
utter  daikneaa;  bnt  he  was  mabled,  in  a  cnrions  man- 
ner, to  keep  a  reckoning  of  Ume.  A  large  fly  was  shut 

I  *  Lllenair,— "  When  ike  body  shall  ata,  grant  that  to  the  aoul 
I  may  bt  given  ibe  glotr  of  Puadue." 
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up  vith  him,  snd  kept  him  company  all  the  time  that 
he  ramained  there.  MTheo  he  heard  it  busang  about, 
he  knew  that  it  was  day,  and  when  the  fly  was  silent,  he 
knew 'that  it  was  night.  The  fly  boarded  as  well  as 
lodged  with  him  :  he  was  as  carefol  as  he  conld  not  to 
intemipt  'it  while  taking  its  share  of  his  meal ;  when 
he  toucoed  it,  it  would  fly  away,  buzzing  as  if  offended, 
but  soon  return  again.  He  often  said  afterwards,  that 
the  company  of  this  fly  had  boon  a  great  couolation  to 
him. 

More  skilful  persons  than  the  poor  labourers  of  the 
village  of  Champrert  were  soon  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  liberate  Dufavel.  The  municipal  authorities  of  Lyons 
procured- the  assistance  of  a  band  of  militaiy  miners, 
who,  under  the  diractim  of  experienced  officers,  began 
to  form  a  subterranean  naaskge  for  the  purpose  of  relier- 
ing  him.  Prayers  for  his  safiaty  were  duly  offered  up  in 
the  churches  of  Lyons,  and  the  most  intense  interest  pre- 
vailed :  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a  barricade,  and 
station  a  guard  of  soldiers  round  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent, to  keep  off  the  flocking  crowd  from  the  neighboar- 
hood,  all  eager  to  obtain  news,  and  see  what  was  being 
done. 

The  eavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  over  which  the 
wooden  rafters  had  so  providentially  formed  a  sort  of 
roof,  was  at  first  about  seven  feet  in  height ;  but  owing 
to  the  Band  constantly  running  through,  and  pressing 
down  the  roof  from  above,  by  the  third  iay  the  space 
became  so  small,  that  the  poor  man  could  no  longer 
stand,  or  even  sit  upright,  but  was  crushed  upon  the 
ground  in  a  peculiarly  painful  manner,  his  legs  doubled 
under  him,  and  his  head  pressed  on  one  side  against  his 
left  shoulder.  His  arm»,  however,  were  free,  and  he 
used  his  knife  to  cut  away  such  parts  of  the  wood  work 
as  particnUrly  incommoded  him,  and  to  widen  the  hole 
the  panage  of  the  rope  had  made.  Through  this  hole, 
by  means  of  a  small  bottle,  soup  and  wine  were  let  down 
to  him,  and,  after  a  few  days,  what  was  quite  as  impor- 
tant, a  narrow  bag  to  receive  and  bring  to  the  sur&ce 
the  constantly  accumulating  sand,  which  must  soon 
have  smothered  him,  if  this  means  of  removing  it  had 
not  been  devised,  and  he  had  not  had  strength  and 
energy  for  such  a  ptunfiil  labour  as  the  constantly  filling 
and  refilling  the  l^  soon  became.  Of  course,  any;pie«- 
sure  from  above  would  have  forced  in  the  temporaty 
roof,  so  that  nothing  could  be  attempted  in  the  way  of 
removing  the  mass  of  sand,  fcc,  that  had  fldlen  in. 
They  dared  not  to  tonch  the  soiree  above ;  hot  they 
contrived,  by  means  of  a  tube,  to  speak  to  him,  A 
cousin  of  bis,  himself  a  well-digger,  was  let  down  fior 
this  purpose.  This  man  spoke  to  Dutavel,  and  assured 
him  the  miners  were  making  progress,  and  would  soon 
reach  him :  he  inquired  after  tus  wife  and  child,  and 
ciiarged  his  eourin  to  tell  her  from  him,  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  not  lose  heart :  at  thia  time  he  had  be«i  a 
week  in  the  well. 

Day  succeeded  day,  and  still  the  expectations  of  the 
miners  were  deceived.  They  woi^ed  night  and  day,  but 
sQch  was  the  treacheixraa  nature  of  thejml,  that  neither 
pickaxe  nor  shovel  could  he  used :  the  fi>remoet  miner 
worked  upon  his  knees,  inserting  cautiously  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  into  the  ground,  and  t^terwards  gathering  up 
with  his  hands,  and  passing  to  those  behind  him,  the 
sand  which  he  thus  disturbed.  On  the  twelfth  day  of 
his  imprisonment,  they  calculated  they  were  only  twelve 
inches  ftt>m  him,  and  yet  it  took  them  two  days  Iwger 
before  they  were  able  to  reach  him.  -  Every  nunnte  uie 
ground  was  giving  way;  and  it  sometimes  took  them 
many  hours  to  repair  the  damage  that  a  single  moment 
had  produced.  Besides,  they  felt  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  caution,  when  they  approached 
Du&vel ;  for  there  was  great  reason  to  fear,  whenever 
an  opening  was  made,  the  mass  of  sand  above  his 
head  would  &11  down  and  suffocate  him.  At  length, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  16th  Sep- 
tember, they  made  a  small  opening  into  the  well,  just 
above  his  Moulders.    The  poor  mrm  shouted  for  joy. 


and  was  able  with  tiis  knife  to  aanst  in  extricating  him- 
self. He  was  carefully  conveyed  along  the  homontal 
galleiy,  and  wrapped  in  blankets  )tefon  he  was  drawn 
up  into  the  open  air.  Sevei^  medical  men  were  in 
attendance,  and  one  of  them  bad  him  conveyed  to  his 
house,  and  put  to  bed. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  Du&vel's  haKiy 
meeting  with  his  wife,  nor  the  tears  of  joy  which  lie 
shed  over  his  infiuat  bc^,  who  did  not  at  fint  recQgniM 
him,  muffled  up  as  he  was  obliged  to  be  to  protect  him 
from  the  cold,  and  his  chin  covered  with  a  hood  ot  more 
than  a  fortnight's  growth.  In  the  evening,  he  was  so  I 
well,  that  Doctor  Bienvenn  consented  to  his  being  con- 
veyed  to  his  own  home ;  and  he  was  accordingly  tnui»- 
ported  thither  in  a  litter,  attended  by  a  great  ooocoune 
of  happy  and  tiankfiil  speetftton. 


PALM  LBATES. 
Select  OrienUa  Take. 


I.  THE  PAIR  OF  SLIPPEH3. 

Therb  once  lived  in  Bagdad  a  merchant,  named 
Abu-Casem,  who  was  quite  notorious  for  his  covet- 
ouaness.  Notwithstanding  hia  great  wealth,  his 
clothes  were  all  in  rags  and  tattera.  His  turban 
was  composed  of  a  laive  cloth,  whose  colours  were 
DO  longer  distini;uishable ;  but,  above  all  the  other 
articles  of  his' dress,  hia  slippen  attnoted  every- 
body's attention.  The  soles  of  them  were  armed 
with  huge  nails ;  the  upper  leather  was  composed 
of  as  many  pieces  as  a  oeggar's  cloak;  for,  aurtng 
the  ten  years  they  had  been  shppers,  the  cleverest 
cobblers  of  Bagdad  had  used  aU  their  skill  in  fiu- 
tening  the  shreds  together.  Of  necessity,  there- 
fore, uiey  had  become  so  we^ty,  that  when  people 
wanted  to  describe  anything  very  heavy,  they 
compared  it  to  Casern's  slippers. 

As  this  merchant  was  one  day  walldng  through 
the  great  hasaar  of  the  city,  a  conmderable  stock 
of  glass  was  offered  to  him  a  great  boi^ain,  and  he 
very  gladly  agreed  to  purchase  it.  Some  da^s 
afterwards,  he  heard  that  an  unfortunate  dealer  in 
predous  balms  was  reduced  to  sell  only  rose-water, 
as  a  last  resource.  He  turned  this  poor  man's 
misery  to  accoant,  hot^ht  all  hb  rose-water  §ca 
half  its  value,  and  was  consequently  in  the  best  of 
humours. 

It  is  the  custom  of  Oriental  merchants,  when 
they  have  made  a  socceasful  bai^n,  to  pve  a  feast 
of  rqoidng;  but  this  our  nis^rd 'would  not  do. 
He  uronght  it  more  profitable  to  bestow  a  little 
extra  indu^nce  upon  himself;  and  therefbre  he 
went  to  the  oath,  a  luxury  to  which  he  had  not  for 
a  long  time  treated  himself.  Whilst  he  was  taking 
off  his  clothes,  one  of  his  friends  (so,  at  least,  he 
called  him,  but  such  niggards  seldom  have  a  firiend) 
said  to  him,  that  it  was  quite  time  for  bim  to  leave 
off  bis  Bhppers,  which  had  made  him  quite  a  bye- 
word  in  the  atj,  and  buy  a  new  pair.  "  I  have 
been  thinking  of  it  for  some  time,"  answered  Casern ; 
"  but,  when  I  look  well  at  them,  they  are  not  so 
very  bad,  but  that  they  may  do  a  Utue  more  ser- 
vice." Speaking  thus,  ne  undressed,  and  went  into 
the  bath. 

Whilst  he  was  there,  the  Csdi  of  Bagdad  entered, 
and  because  Casern  was  ready  before  the  Jud^  he 
went  out  first.  He  dressed,  out  sought  in  vam  for 
his  slippers.  Another  pair  stood  where  his  own 
ought  to  have  been,  and  our  careful  man  soon  pet^ 
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auded  himself  that  the  friend  who  had  given  him 
toA  good  advice  while  he  was  undressing,  had 
Bude  Uin  a  present  of  these  new  ones.  He  pat 
tbem  on  with  much  satis&ctiou,  and  left  the  baths 
widi  the  intention  of  thanking  1^  friend  for  them. 

Bn^anhappilv,  the  slippers  belonged  to  the  Cadi; 
and  when  henad  finished  bathing,  his  slaves  sought 
m  TUB  for  them ;  they  could  only  find  in  their 
Head  a  miserable  pair,  which  were  inunediately 
recognised  as  Casem's.  The  porter  soon  ran  after 
him,  and  brongbt  Mm  back  to  the  Cadi,  as  detected 
in  a  tbeft.  The  Judge,  provoked  at  the  unblushing 
■Tuice  of  the  old  miser,  immediately  sent  him  to 
]«3on ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  open  shame  due 
to  a  thief,  he  had  to  pay  richly :  the  law  condonned 
lum  to  give  the  wortu  of  a  hundred  pair  of  slippers 
if  he  would  escape  with  a  whole  skin. 

As  soon  as  he  was  safb  out  of  gaol,  he  revenged 
bimself  upon  the  cause  of  his  troi^le.  In  his  rage, 
he  threw  the  slippers  into  the  Tigris,  which  Sowed 
boieath  his  window,  so  that  he  might  never  set 
ejts  upon  them  i^ain ;  but  it  was  to  oe  otherwise. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  some  fishermen,  on  drawing 
np  their  uet,  found  it  unusually  heavy:  ^ey  thought 
they  had  gidiwd  a  treasure ;  but,  alas !  nothing  was 
tlim  but  Casern's  simpers,  &e  nails  of  wbi(£  had 
ton  the  net  so  mncii,  that  it  would  take  whole 
dm  to  mend  it. 

roli  of  indignation  agunst  Casem  and  his  dip- 
pers, th^  threw  them  in  at  bis  window,  which  was 
iost  then  open ;  and  as,  imluckily,  all  the  flasks  of 
Dcautiful  rose-water  which  he  had  bought  were 
Beady  ran^d  beneath  die  window,  those  heavy 
iroD  ioes  fell  upon  them,  the  bottles  were  broken, 
■sd  aD  die  vose-water  spit  upon  the  floor. 

Casein's  horror,  when  he  mtered  his  apartment, 
may  be  better  im^ined  than  described.  "  Detest- 
w  sHppers!"  he  exdaimed,  tearing  his  beard, 
"  you  aaall  not  do  me  any  further  mischief."  He 
tow  a  spade,  and  ran  with  them  into  his  garden, 
*hen  he  hastily  dug  a  hole  to  burv  hia  slippers  ; 
when,  anhappily,  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  had 
toeg  meditated  some  mischief  against  him,  hap- 
peaed  to  look  throagh  his  window,  and  saw  him 
oaid  at  work,  dig^g  this  hole.  Without  delay, 
herau  to  tiie  Govemorof  the  city,  and  told  him,  as 
I  secret,  Uwt  Casem  had  foond  a  great  treasure  in 
Ilia  garden.  This  was  quite  enough  to  arouse  the 
GoTcraor's  cupidity ;  and  it  was  all  in  vain  that  our 
viser  declared  he  had  not  found  aDything,  but 
Iwd  only  honed  his  old  slippers.  In  rain  he  dt^ 
tbnD  up  agun,  and  brovght  them  forth  in  presence 
of  the  Judge ;  the  Governor  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  hare  roone^,  and  Casem  was  obliged  to  purchase 
Us  rdease  with  a  lai^  sum. 

Id  utter  despair,  he  left  the  Governor's,  carrying 
hit  eq>en8iTe  sUppers  in  his  hand,  while  in  his 
kait  he  wished  them  ihr  away.  "  Wlnr,"  said  he, 
"duold  1  thus  carry  them  in  my  hand  to  my  own 
diigraccr'  So  he  threw  them  into  an  aqueduct  not 
fcr  from  the  Governor's  palace,  "  Now,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  hear  no  niore  of  yon ;  yon  have  cost  me 
noney  enough — away  with  you  from  my  sight!" 
But,  alas !  toe  slippers  stock  fast  in  the  mud  of  the 
aquedoct.  This  was  enough  ;  in  a  few  hours  the 
Kream  was  stopped,  the  water  overflowed ;  the  wa- 
termen ran  togeuer,  for  the  Governor's  cellars  were 
■undated,  and  for  all  this  trouble  and  misfortune 
Cason's  slippers  were  answerable !  The  watermen 
Mob  discoTcred  the  nulocky  cause  of  the  misfehief, 
ud  a«  quiddy  made  it  known,   'fhe  owner  of  the 


slippers  was  taken  into  custody,  and  ag  this  ap- 
peared to  be  a  vidons  revenge  upon  the  Governor, 
he  was  sentenced  to  atone  for  it  by  paying  a  laiver 
fine  than  either  of  the  foregoing  ones.  Bnt  the 
Governor  gave  the  slippers  carefully  back  to  lum. 

"What  now  shall  I  do  with  you,  ye  aocnraed 
slippers?"  said  poor  Casem.  "  I  have  given  you 
over  to  the  elements,  and  they  have  returned  you, 
to  cause  me  each  time  a  greater  loss ;  there  remains 
but  one  means — now  1  will  bum  you." 

"But,"  continued  he,  shaking  them,  "you  are 
80  soaked  with  mud  and  water,  that  I  must  first  lay 
you  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  but  I  will  take  good  care 
you  do  not  come  into  my  house  again."  Witli  these 
words  he  went  up  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house, 
and  lud  them  under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun. 
Yet  had  not  misfortune  tried  all  her  powers  against 
him;  indeed,  her  latest  stroke  was  to  be  the 
hardest  of  all.  A  neighbour's  pet  monkey  saw  the 
slippers,  jumped  from  his  master's  roof  on  to  Ca- 
sem's, seized  upon  and  draped  them  about.  White 
he  thus  played  with  them,  the  unlucky  slippers  fell 
down  and  alighted  on  the  bead  of  a  woman  who 
was  standing  in  tiie  street  below.  Her  husband 
brought  his  grievance  before  the  Judge,  and  Casem 
had  to  atone  for  this  man  heavily  than  for  aught, 
before,  for  Ida  innocent  slippers  had  nearly  killed 
one  of  hb  fellow-creatures.  "  Just  Judge,"  said 
Casem,  with  an  earnestness  which  made  even  the 
Cadi  smile,  "  I  will  endure  and  pay  all  and  every- 
thing to  which  you  have  condemned  me,  only  I  ask 
your  protection  against  those  implacable  enemies, 
which  have  been  the  agents  of  all  my  trouble  and 
distress  to  this  hour — fmean  these  miserable  -slip- 
pers. They  have  brought  me  to  poverty,  disgrace, 
ay,  even  to  peril  of  my  life  ;  and  who  knows  what 
Oae  may  followt  Be  just,  O  noble  Cadi,  and  make 
a  determination  that  all  misfortunes  which  can  be 
clearly  ascribed  to  the  evil  spirit  which  haunts 
these  slippers,  may  be  Tinted  upon  them,  and  not 
upon  me.' 

The  Ju^e  could  not  deny  Casem's  request :  he 
kept  those  tUsturbers  of  public  and  private  peace  in 
his  own  possession,  thinking  he  could  give  no  better 
lesson  to  the  miser  than  this  which  he  had  now  learnt 
at  BO  much  expense,  namely,  tiiat  it  is  better  to 
buy  a  new  pair  of  slippers  when  the  old  ones  are 
worn  out  1 

rUOritlM]CMUiibalkMiiatethi»btad,(k«Itaac,rMl«*Mmwa, 
artlMCoMtlbrtor.il  piliurdln  Bull  bplliUuBdirilteUltoi  !■ 
tmctiBM.  U  li  prlMed  In  ImUm  at  ilM  Mid.1 

TO  THE  FBIKGISD  OBNTIAN. 

Tkov  Uouont,  bright  wkb  aotomn  dew. 
And  colonrad  with  tha  he«nii'>  own  blue, 
That  opeiwft  when  the  dniet  light 
Bocceedi  the  keen  and  nMtjr  nighti 
Thou  comett  not  when  vtolele  lem 
O'er  wandering  brook*  aod  ipiing*  unseen. 
Or  eolutnblnei,  In  poiple  dretc. 
Nod  o'er  the  ground-blrd'c  hidden  na*t. 

Thou  wkiteat  late,  and  eom'st  alone. 
When  wood»  are  bare  and  blrda  are  flown, 
And  froata  and  ebortenlng  dar>  poitend 
The  aged  year  is  near  ita  end. 
Then  doth  thjr  tweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  It*  IHnget  to  the  ttj, 
Blue— bluB— ai  if  that  Aj  let  fUl 
A  flower  ftxan  It*  cerulean  wal). 
I  would  that  thuB  when  I  ahall  aee 
The  hour  of  ieuh  draw  near  ta  me, 
Hope,  bloiaonitaig  wlUiln  my  heart. 
Mm  looklohenTena*Id^art. 
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THE  ORIOIN  OF  THE  MOSS-EOSE. 
[Fr«m  Ikt  Otrmtn.)  ■ 

BT  mi.  ABUT. 

A  SrimiT  of  ^  g^j  roaincd  o'er  tha  flowwit 

Steep  Ml  on  fail  eyelid*— 1m  needed  repoM, 

And  ■ought  Ait  b  refuge  fMu  d«vi  and  fi  om  ibmim, 

BenMth  the  rich  leave*  of  a  beautiful  rose; 

Th*  Spirit  awakened,  and  eager  to  grant 

Same  boon  to  the  Sower  that  h*d  aaved  btai  from  l.arTni 

•'  Oh !  tell  me,"  be  monnnnd,  "  thy  viak  or  ibj  want)" 

•■IUk."aaklUwfaa«,«OBaiddltloiMlduniL'  . 

Tb*  Spirit  bMrriled  tbe  Mr  flomr^  dUeoiitent ; 
"  I  may  not,"  he  (ighed,  "  to  impron  ihee  preanmer 
How  baling,  how  trcet,  t*  th;  esquiaita  icent  I 
How  lorely  thy  *hapel  and  bow  vivid  thy  bloonr 
Tat  atiU  10  hla  poB&iie  iwdred  to  bt  tiiu, 
HI*  buKj  ha  taakad  MUM  MW  giae*  to  propoM, 
Then  mSM,  nnd  Mi  wiug*,  and  exultin^jr  thraw 
A  \w&  of  uft  duiMlnf  moH  o'a  the  Roae. 

The  Roie'i  vdn  liiten  rejoiced  in  their  pride, 
That  their  charm*  had  not  lufftred  M  grleTOu*  a  ioi*; 
But  brief  wai  ihdr  tHnmph— all  paaaad  them  aiide. 
To  gace  on  tbe  Roae  with  the  vaiture  of  mo**  |— 
KereaUng  thU  tnith— tbat  though  gladlr  w«  gnal 
AttnetioM  and  gneo  that  our  •mm  enthnll, 
W*  noTCT  can  deom  tb*ni  eattirtf  complete, 
TIU  banlUtjr  caita  hei  •oft, T«n  o'er  Oam  alL 


THE  BEST  EPITAPH. 

BT  8.  V.  PAETHISOS. 

Ik  yon  wide  choiehyard'i  meaneat  nonl^ 
Where  lunbeam*  rarely  fill, 

A  lone^  gmo  o'enbadowed  Hea 
BoDcatb  tbolTlodwdL 

No  porapooi  itone  record*  tbo  nam* 

Or  Tlrtuei  of  the  dead; 
An  oiter-gitded  lod  atone 

Betray*  the  lowly  lied. 

Yet  oft  at  ere  tbe  village  poor 

To  that  loae  ipot  repair, 
And  wear  the  gam  that  grow*  tmuoA, 

And  weep  in  allaneo  than. 

In  vain  proud  tin*  and  moanmenti 

Invite  their  flMt  to  ttay ; 
Ai  onward,  to  the  nameleu  grave. 
They  urge  their  moumftil  way. 

Abl  what  avail*  tba  raeord  vain, 
Whence  ipmnct  to  whom  allied f— 

Too  often  Imt  tlie  Inconao  haw 
Wblob  Intemt  buni*  la  Frldo. 

Thine,  grandeur,  he  the  creitml  Umib, 

The  pnUia*  ln*lnce(e ; 
"  The  poor  man'*  friend"  aty  title  tie, 

JTr  eptt^h— Ui  tear. 


iVlfscellaneous. 


"I  have  bero  made  only  a  iHwegMr  of  culled  flowen.  and 
have  bimuAt  nothing  nt  mj  own,  but  the  anlog  that  tioa 
them."— iraalaffM.   

8A.aA0ITT  or  A  OABT  HOBSB. 

DiBBOTLT  opposite  mj  reudeoce  a  churcli  is  bein^ 
erected,  and  during  its  progroes  temporary  ehede  have 
beenputupfor  theuseof  the  workmen, and  ODeaaastable 
foraTerynnecarthoiMftlieiHopertsrofthebiiilder.  The 
extreme  docility  of  this  animal  attracted  my  ttteation  to 
him,  and  eince  that  some  of  bis  manceuvreft  i^pear  to  me 
to  border  strongly  on  the  sense  and  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion. HiBstablowaaerectedatoiieeiidofthechurcb:  on  one 
occasion  two  poke  had  been  batened  across  his  nsaat  road 
to  i1^  in  Older  to  stooigtbeo  the  scafiblding ;  he  went  up, 


tried  the  strengtii  of  thaae  flist,  then  finding  that  he 
oould  neither  get  orer  nor  tinder,  he  tamed  round,  and, 
at  a  fall  trot,  made  the  dietdt  of  the  churdi,  and  got  to 
th«  other  dde  <4  the  poles  by  uiother  path.  Here  was 
no  stnying  about,  and  at  last  finding  his  way,  but  a  fixed 
resolve  to  go  round,  as  if  an  idea  had  at  onoe  flashed 
across  his  mind.  Ajiother  d^,  a  waggon  bad  been  put 
standing  in  the  narrowest  part  of  his  road  to  the  stable : 
he  looked  and  tried  each  Aia,  but  found  there  was  not 
space  enough  for  him  to  pass ;  he  took  very  Httie  time  for 
oon^deration,  bat  put  hlsbreastag^nst  uie  back  part  of 
the  waggon,  and  shoved  it  on  to  a  wider  part  of  the  road, 
thendelibentelypassedon  one  side  to  his  stable.  Could 
human  wisdom  hare  done  better ! '  But  to  crown  all  his 
manceuTres,  I  mention  the  following  as  being,  I  oooaider, 
reirextraordinary.  I>uriDgthewinleraUrgewidedxaia 
had  been  made,  and  orer  this  strong  planks  had  been 
placed  for  our  fiiend,  the  cart  horse,  to  pass  over  to  his 
stable.  It  had  snowed  during  the  night,  and  froze  very 
hard  in  the  morning.  How  he  passed  over  the  planks 
on  going  cut  to  work  I  know  not,  bat  oa  being  turned 
loose  firam  the  mrt  at  breakbst^  he  esme  to  them, 
and  I  saw  his  fore-fset  slip ;  he  drew  back  immediately, 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  how  to  get  on.  Close 
to  these  planks  a  cart-load  of  sand  had  been  placed ;  be 
put  his  ftHO-feet  on  this,  and  looked  wistAilly  to  the 
other  side  of  the  drain.  The  boy  who  attmds  this 
hrase,  and  who  bad  gone  round  another  path,  sedng 
him  stand  then,  called  him.  The  horse  unmediatdy 
turned  round,  and  set  about  scraping  the  sand  most 
Tigorously,  first  with  one  foot  then  the  other.  The 
boy,  per1ia{>s  wondering  what  he  would  be  at,  waited  to 
see.  When  the  planks  were  ctsnplete^  oofered  with 
sand,  the  horse  turned  round  tpin,  and  nnhedtatingly 
walked  over,  and  trotted  np  to  his  stable  and  driver.— 
^porting  MageoAK,  . 

BXOBLLBirai  or  TBI  BUTISH  POUTIOIL  BTSTBll. 

Ova  political  ^stem  is  placed  in  a  just  correspondence 
and  symmetry  with  the  order  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
mode  of  existence  decreed  to  a  permanent  body  com- 
posed of  transitonr  parts;  wlwrein,  \fj  the  disposiUon  of 
A  stupendoQB  wisdom,  moulding  together  the  great  mys- 
terious incorporation  of  the  human  raoe,  the  whole,  at 
one  time,  is  never  old,  or  middle«ged,  or  young,  but  in  a 
condition  of  unchangeable  oonstuMy,  moves  on  through 
the  varied  tenor  of  perpetual  deoyr,  &11,  renovation,  and 
pogresuon.  ThQ&  by  preserving  the  method  of  nature 
in  tne  conduct  of  the  State,  in  what  we  improve  we  are 
never  wholly  new ;  in  what  we  retain  we  are  never  wholly 
obsolete.  By  adhering  in  this  manner,  and  on  those 
piindples,  to  our  forefitthera,  we  are  guided  not  by  the 
saperBtition  of  antiquariaos,  but  by  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophic analog.  In  this  choiee  of  inheritaoee,  we  have 
given  to  our  mune  of  pdity  the  image  of  a  relation  in 
blood ;  bending  up  the  constitution  m  our  conntiy  with 
our  dearest  domestic  tiee;  adopting  our  fundamental 
laws  into  the  bosom  of  our  ikmily  a&clions;  keeping 
inseparable,  and  cherishing  with  the  warmth  of  all  their 
combined  wd  mutually-reflected  charities,  otir  St^, 
our  hearths,  our  sepulchres,  and  our  altars.—  Burke. 
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THE  CHANCES  OP  POBTUNE. 
*'  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,"  observes  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  "tliat  the  experience,  whether  of 
uuUridaalfl  or  of  nations,  fumishea  to  them  but  one 
finvoarabie  moment  for  aecurin^  good  fortune  or 
[rawer ;  that  moment  most  be  seused  as  it  flies;  for 
the  happy  cbaoce  seldom  returns  a  second  time  in 
the  course  of  the  same  destiny;  and,  to  him  who 
has  let  it  slip,  there  remains  for  the  rest  of  bis  life 
only  the  bitter  experieDce  of  continued  reverses." 
These  words  are  little  more  then  a  paraphrase  of 
the  well-known  passage  of  Shakspeare,  which  we 
cannot  donbt  Madame  de  Stael  had  in  her  eye  when 
ahe  wrote  them. 

"  There  U  a  Ud«  In  the  aflUn  of  men 
Which,  Uken  u  ibe  flood,  luiU  on  to  Toitune ; 
OmlttMl,  aU  th»  vojtft  of  their  life 
lahraiid  In  ihaUoiri  and  In  mtMrien." 


We  should  be  sorry  to  acquiesce,  without  some 
reservation,  in  the  view  of  our  destiny  exhibited 
either  in  the  lady's  prose  or  the  poet's  verses. 
We  cannot  think  so  hardly  of  our  common  lot,  aa  to 
represent  to  ourselves  the  whole  family  of  man  as 
receiving,  among  the  innumerable  openings  of  for- 
tune presented  to  each  during  his  three  score  and 
ten  years,  but  one  that  leads  to  happiness,  and 
eiyoying  but  one  fleeting  moment  of  opportunity 
to  enter  upon  it.  What  fearful  odds  would  there  be 
against  any  man's  escaping  the  shoals  and  miseries 
of  so  dubious  a  voyage!  What  hope  could  any  of 
ufl  reasonably  entertain,  that,  among  the  numberless 
accidents  of  a  changefiU  life,  he  should  have  the 
skill,  or  presence  of  mind,  or  good  fortune,  to 
seize  upon  the  one  right  chance  at  the  one  right 
time  ? 

We  must  not,  however,  rashly  impeach  the  philo- 
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soph^  of  our  own  matcbleBS  poet,  or  of  the  acute 
and  ingeoiouB  Frenchwoman.  Principles  may  be 
sufflcientlv  true  for  all  th6  purposes  of  a  limited  or 
occasional  application,  whico  become  false  and  dan- 
gerous if  held  forth  as  universal  laws.  We  ma; 
Bafely  admit,  that  it  wonld  be  false  to  lay  it  down  as 
one  of  the  fixed  laws  of  our  being,  that,  one  chance 
of  success  suffered  to  pass  unimproved,  the  shadows 
of  disappointment  ana  reverse  sink  down  upon  our 
fortunes,  never  to  be  lifted  off  or  dispersed,  for  it 
would  be  contradictory  of  our  dtuly  experience ; 
end  that  it  would  be,  moreover,  a  most  mischievous 
tfaing  fbr  any  man  to  believe  in  as  a  general  law, 
because  tenoing  to  induce  a  fatalism  of  the  most 
disheartcDing  character,  and  to  paralyse  every 
effort  to  redeem  the  errors  of  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience ;  and  yet  leave  ourselves  room  for  asserting, 
that,  takeu  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  applied  to  a 
special  description  of  circumstances,  it  is  a  principle 
founded  in  sound  philosophy,  and  susceptible  of  a 
most  salutary  application  to  the  business  of  life, 
diat  ao  opportumty  for  securing  any  of  fortune's 
grsat  priaest  once  presented  and  not  taken  advaa- 
ti^  oi,  sddom  or  never  returns  a  second  time  to  the 
same  man. 

The  lines  quoted  from  Shakspeare  are  placed  by 
him  in  the  mouth  of  Brutus,  immediately  before  the 
battle  of  Philippi.  The  philosophic  Roman  em- 
ploys tbem  to  vindicate  his  determination,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  of  his  friend  and  colleague 
Cassius,  to  peril  the  fate  of  his  cause  upon  the  issue 
of  a  decisive  battle.  The  disastrous  result  would 
appear  to  give  rather  a  denial  than  a  practical  con- 
firmation to  the  soundness  of  the  appUcation  of  the 
principle  in  that  particular  case.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  the  main  Intention  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Brutus,  as  drawn  by  Shakspeare,  was  not 
to  illustrate  the  inadequacy  of  mere  theoretical 
wisdom,  tmsupported  by  practical  experience,  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulti^  of  a  great  emei^ency, 
and  the  danger  of  rashly  appl^'ing  the  refined  con- 
clusions of  philosophy,  gaioed  in  me  closet  by  mere 
study  and  reflection,  and  without  a  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the 
material  i^ents  with  which  thev  are  to  be  wrought 
out,  to  the  actual  business  of  life.  He,  most  pro- 
bably, meant  us  to  infer,  that  the  plain  common- 
sense  and  military  experience  of  Cassius,  the 
practised  soldier  and  man  of  the  world,  would  have 
been  a  safer  guide  in  a  question  of  mere  strategy, 
than  the  TreU-sounding  speculations  of  his  phOo- 
sophic  Mead,  who,  with  the characteristicdo^atism 
of  a  mere  theorist  bearing  down  all  opposition  by 
the  weight  of  his  unrivalied  moral  character,  and 
confident  in  tbe  somidness  of  his  judgment,  not  so 
much  from  overweening  self-conceit  as  irom  abso- 
lute inexperience,  assumed  the  guidance  of  aflhirs 
which  he  had  not  sufficient  practical  knowledge  to 
direct  We  may,  therefore,  with  much  likdihood, 
contend  Aat,  so  &r  from  asserting  unqualifiedly,  and 
to  its  extreme  extent,  the  principle  expressed  m  the 
passage  quoted,  it  was  part  of  Shakspeare's  object 
to  expose  the  danger  of  rashly  or  ignorantly  ap- 
plying such  speculations  to  actual  aflMrs.  He  res- 
cues It  from  undue  contempt,  by  putting  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  wisest  and  most  philosophic  character 
he  had  ever  drawn  ;  but  he  makes  the  result  show 
that  it  is  not  by  acting  upon  nice  quillets  of.pbi- 
losophy,  but  by  the  skiU  derived  from  actual 
experience,  that  an  important  entetpriso  can  be 
conducted  to  a  saccessfiil  issue.  ! 


I    Madame  de  StaSl  unquestionably  announces  the 

Erincipie  broadly  and  unqualifiedly,  as  one  that  she 
ersetf  fully  believes  in.  The  absence  of  qualifi- 
!  cation,  however,  may  very  fiurly  be  taken  for  one 
of  those  artifices  of  rhetoric,  proper  to  writings  of 
I  the  class  to  which  the  work  belongs  in  which  the 
passage  in  question  is  to  be  found,  which  are  intended 
to  give  emphasis  to  a  statement  which,  if  guarded 
by  all  the  reservations  required  by  strict-logic  in 
works  of  pure  reasoning,  would  fall  coldly  and  in- 
effectually on  the  ear.  In  works  of  a  dedamatory 
character,  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  per- 
suasion is  the  unhesitating  confidence  M'ith  which 
the  writer  commits  himself  to  assertions  which  will 
not  bear  a  very  minute  examination ;  it  shows  him 
to  be  in  earnest;  and  we  give  him  credit  fur  having 
satisfied  himself  on  better  grouuds  than  he  is  able 
to  show  to  as;  nay,  the  slight  touch  of  paradox  in- 
volved rather  enlists  our  sympathies  than  shocks 
our  reason.  We  must,  therefore,  not  ngect  such  a 
statement  of  a  principle  or  philosophical  law  as 
unworthy  of  attention,  because  it  will  not  bear  a 
kind  of  critidsm  for  which  it  was  never  intended. 
In  the  present  instance,  Madame  de  Stael  is  speak- 
mg  of  the  errors  committed  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  gave  ita  first  form  and  body 
to  the  Jrrench  Revolution.  She  represents  it  as 
having  had  the  destiny  of  France  placed  in  its 
bands,  during  the  interval  between  the  lall  of  the 
Bastile  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  tbe  removal  of  the 
Royal  Family  and  Legislature  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  on  the  6tb  October,  1789.  lliat  interval 
lightly  used,  she  contends,  would  have  enabled 
it  to  secure  the  liberties  and  future  welfare  of 
France;  but,  having  been  suifered  to  pass  unim- 
proved, its  uses  neglected  or  misunderstood,  a 
second  opportunity  of  saving  their  country,  for  the 
same  men,  was  not  within  the  range  of  reasonable 
probability.  So  applied  and  limited,  we  cannot 
refuse  our  assent  to  tbe  proposition,  or,  at  all 
events,  brand  it  as  false  in  principle  or  mischievous 
in  practice. 

There  is  a  kind  of  snperstition  in  such  matters, 
which  most  men  have  a  tendency  to  cherish.  The 
wisest  of  us  has  some  hankering  after  a  belief  in 
lucky  days,  in  favourable  or  untavourablc  omens, 
in  the  existence  of  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  We 
hold  more  firmly  than  we  are  ollen  aware  of,  by  the 
persuasion  of  some  mysterious  and  unseen  agency, 
undefined  even  to  our  own  minds,  and  which  we 
should  not  care  to  be  asked  to  define, — some  power 
whose  seat  is  higher  than  earth,  yet  lower  than 
heaven, — a  fate — which  gives  a  direction  to  our  for^- 
tunes,  and  governs  the  results  of  our  actions,  on 
principles  apparently 'capricious,  or  at  least  inex- 

Slicable  to  our  reason.  It  is  this  which,  in  former 
sys,  gained  for  tbe  reveries  of  judicial  astrology, 
admi^on  into  minds  at  the  same  time  folly  imbued 
not  merely  with  philosophy,  but  with  sound  reli- 
gious truth;  ana  which  still,  although,  in  these 
matter-of-fact  times,  every  year  clears  away  some 
;  of  the  not  unpleasiug  twUight  whidi  used  to  hang 
'  over  certain  regions  of  our  belief,  leads  many  a 
devout  Christian,  in  every  walk  of  life,  to  mingle 
with  bis  habitual  reliance  upon  the  good  providence 
of  God,  a  clinging  belief  m  something  else,  as  in- 
fluencing his  destiny — he  does  not  well  know  what — 
which  it  would  greatiy  disturb  his  religious  feelincs 
to  be  compelled  to  embody  to  hU  own  mind  oj 
giving  it  a  name.. 
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It  may  be  partly  some  toacb  of  this  snperstitioua 
feeliag,  wfaieh  causes  ub  to  hold  strongly  by  the  | 
persuasion  that  every  man's  life  has  its  turning 
poin^  its  crisis,  vrhich  colours,  for  good  or  evil,  the 
Tcmainder  of  his  career.  It  is  a  oeliel^  however, 
which  we  are  fully  perauaded  haa  more  than  super- 
stition to  rest  upon,  and  forms  part  of  the  creed  of 
almost  every  observer  of  human  life ;  not  in  the  i 
extravagant  sense  which  we  have  already  dis-  j 
claimed,  as  dooming  us  to  but  one  chance  of  hap~  | 
piness  or  success  against  numberless  chances  of 
misery  and  disappomtment,  but  according  to  a 
more  sober  and  regulated  understanding  of  iL 
The  best  evidence  of  the  general  acceptance  of 
■ncfa  a  persuasion,  ia  the  large  proportion  of  the 
most  successftil  works  of  &ction  whose  interest 
hinges  upon  drcmoatances  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  upon  it  The  authors  of  such  works 
delight  to  fix  our  attention  upon  some  one  event, 
often  an  apparently  trivial  occurrence,  from  which 
isuues  an  influence,  good  or  evil,  as  the  nature  of 
the  narrative  may  require,  which  pervades  its 
whole  course ;  and  the  watching  for  toe  return  of 
this  influence  at  every  important  turn  of  the  story, 
with  the  feeling  of  gratified  surprise  at  its  occa- 
sional, often  unexpected,  appearance,  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  exdting  pleasures  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  reading.  Such  a  mode  of  viewing  our  con- 
dition and  fortunes  would  not  continue  to  please, 
had  it  not  some  foundation  in  truth  and  nature. 

The  biwraphies  of  several  of  the  men  who  have 
nseo  to  the  highest  professional  eminence,  fur- 
nish us  with  striking  illustrations  of  the  road  to 
high  fortune  having  been  entered  upon  at  some 
unexpected  turning,  by  a  narrow  opening,  which 
common  observation  would  have  overlooked, — 
which  common  sagacity  would  have  deemed  a 
deviation  from  the  true  path — from  the  diflSculdes 
of  which  common  industry  or  Courage  would  have 
shrunk.  Sack  things  we  generally  call  fortunate 
chances,  and,  in  one  sense,  they  are  so ;  they  are 
opportunities  for  distinction  or  luoeess,  which  no 
merit,  no  genius,  no  industry,  can  create.  But 
they  are  not  so  rare  in  their  occurrence,  as  is  the 
combination  of  endowments  required  to  seize  hold 
and  make  a  right  use  of  them.  Some  there  may 
be,  the  veryst^>-chiidren  of  fortune,  to  whom  they 
are  never  presented;  but  how  much  more  fre- 
quently is  It  the  case,  that  we  have  been  either 
oreanungly  unconscious  of  their  presence,  or  too 
indolent  to  take  advantage  of  them,  or  wanting  in 
skill  rightly  to  use  theml  It  is  the  combinatlun  of 
lagadiy  to  perceive  the  opportunit;^',  energy  and 
activity  to  act  upon  it,  presence  of  mind  to  act 
exactly  at  the  proper  moment,  and  skill  to  turn  it 
rightly  to  advantage,  which  makes  the  fortunate 
man— the  man  whom  one  of  those  things  called 
lucky  chances  raises  to  wealth  and  distincUon. 

We  may  suppose  the  aspirants  for  the  gifts  of 
fortune  to  be  like  men  stationed  at  different  points 
by  the  side  of  a  road,  along  which  the  goddess 
passes  in  her  diariot  at  a  swift  and  stea(fy  pace, 
standing  still  for  no  one,  but  ready  to  carry  forward 
to  a  happy  foal  whoever  can  spring  up  and  take 
his  seat  by  her  side.  Noiseless  in  her  approach, 
she  tnust  oe  carefully  watched  for ;  and  he  whose 
mind  has  been  occupied  by  a  hundred  frivolities, 
Snds  that  she  has  passed  him  lung  before  he 
dreamt  that  she  was  near.  The  rash  man  springs 
too  soon,  and,  fiJliog  under  the  horses'  feet^  lies 
stonned  and  senselen  in  the  dust ;  then,  recovef^ 


ing  himself  after  she  is  far  out  of  sight,  limps 
off  a  cripple  for  life.  The  timid  man,  fearing  a 
similar  mischance,  shakes  his  head  and  turns  de- 
spondin^ly  away.  The  indolent  man  would  gladly 
step  up  if  she  would  only  stop  for  a  moment,  but 
he  cannot  risk  such  a  leap ;  he  prefers  taking  his 
chance  of  what  may  yet  cast  up  by  way  of  con- 
veyance less  difficult  of  entrance.  The  unready,  or 
irresolute  man,  gets  up  with  the  full  purpose  of 
doing  what  man  can  in  the  matter ;  he  considers 
bowlie  shall  beat  prepare  himself  for  the  spring; 
which  1^  he  shall  put  foremost;  whether  ho  will 
leap  before  she  has  quite  come  up  to  him,  or 
after  she  is  a  little  past,  and  various  other  matters; 
but  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  on  the  half  of 
these  points,  she  has  flown  past,  and  his  oppor- 
tunity is  gone.  But  one  man  alone  of  many, 
watchful,  resolute,  composed, — neither  hurrying  be- 
fore the  time,  nor  lagging  behind  it, — well  prepared 
beforehand,  and  having  accurately  calculated  bis  dis- 
tance,— with  a  firm  foot  and  fearless  spirit,  springs 
in  just  as  she  is  passing  by  bim,  and  is  borne  on- 
ward in  triumph  and  safety  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  courage  and  skill.  For  the  rest,  some  trudge 
onwards  on  foot,  some  are  taken  up  by  other  and 
humbler  convevances,  and  deposited  at  a  humbler 
resting-place  than  their  fortunate  companion  has 
been  received  into ;  some  get  foundered  in  the 
mud,  and  perish  by  the  wav. 

Taking,  then,  a  somewhat  lower  ground  than 
Shakspeare  and  Madame  de  Stael  have  done,  we 
may  aaSeXy  assert  it  for  a  truth,  without  meaning 
to  discourage  any  attempt  to  retrieve  past  errors, 
or  to  make  up  for  past  neglect,  that  one  oppor- 
tunity allowed  to  slip  pant  unimproved,  a  second 
will  not  be  presented  which  can  be  turned  to  the 
same  account.  The  tide  having  turned,  does  not 
flow  agun  for  that  man :  it  is  an  ebb  which  con- 
tinues to  recede  till  the  day  of  bis  death.  There 
is  no  ^y  on  which  something  may  not  be  done, 
but  less  than  might  have  been  done  the  day  before ; 
and  far,  far  less  than  might  have  been  done  had  the 
tide  been  taken  at  the  flood. 

The  practical  lesson  which  we  think  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  this,  is  the  va/ue  of  pretent  time  ;  the 
portion  of  time  with  which  alone,  or  at  least 
mainly,  we  have  to  do.  It  is  dtfRcult,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  fix  upon  OUT  miuds  the  conviction,  that 
not  some  important  moment  yet  to  come,  but  the 
ordinanr  common-place-looking  one  now  actually 
in  our  hands,  may  perchance  be  the  turning  poiut 
of  our  fortunes.  II,  while  idly  lamenting  the  past, 
or  lisUesflly  speculating  upon  the  future,  we  suffer 
the  praent  to  pass  away  without  being  turned  to 
its  proper  accoimt,  we  sufTer,  beyond  ail  question, 
a  loss  which  can  never  be  recovered ;  and,  tor  any- 
thing we  can  tell,  we  are  letting  slip  the  one  great 
chance  of  our  lives.  For  it  has  this  peculiariiy, 
that  we  never  know  when  it  is  presented  to  us. 
It  sounds  no  trumpet  before  it  to  call  our  atten- 
tion to  its  approach.  It  comes  silently  and 
stealthily  upon  us,  bearing  nothing  about  it  to  dis- 
tinguish it  m>m  the  crowd  of  every-day  times  and 
occurrences  by  which  it  is  surroimded.  To  make 
sure  of  it  we  must  make  sure  of  all.  IIow  many  a 
man  of  genius  and  accomplishment  is  there  now 
wearing  out  his  life  in  the  stru^le  to  make  way 
against  a  receding  current,  who  might  have  been 
standing  on  the  very  topmost  pinnacle  of  fortune, 
had  he  been  st^Bciently  watchful  to  take  the  tide 
at  the  flood  I 
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BEAVCHAMPB.— A  Tiu. 
Cexr.  II. 
fContiittud  from  pagt  20.J 

At  the  time  of  my  leaving  Kuigfainn>od,  Mai7  was, 
I  think,  Kboot  fifteen;  Mirk  Gifibrd  four  yean  older. 
Tbelr  mattutl  affection  eeemed  w  to  tiave  grown  with 
their  rrowth,  ao  deeply  to  hare  taken  root  in  the  heart 
of  each,  and  ao  likely  to  ripen  into  a  full  and  lasting 
attachment,  that,  as  I  before  observed,  theintelligenoeM 
Mark's  union  vith  Harriet  Tracey  took  me  1^  aurptise ; 
but  eooiub  (kT  these  reminiiiceaoes. 

I  reeoTved  on  visiting  Bath.  Julia  Tracey  waa  still 
unmarried;  and,  although  she  bad  long  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  particular  interest^  she  had  never  been  for- 
gotten ;  in  short,  there  was  no  s^^ng  what,  after  all, 
might  not  happen.  Discovering,  however,  that  an  old 
andbvourite  servant  of  Mrs.  Oifford'i,  and  whom  I  well 
remembered,  was  still  residing  at  Fordover,  I  resolved, 
before  leaving  the  country,  to  call  upon  her;  partly  with 
a  view  to  obbun  information  eoneeming  Mary  Deane,  of 
whose  histoiy  I  knew  only,  that,  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Giffiird,  she  had  gone  to  reside  vith  some  of  her  father's 
fiunily.  From  a  paaeage  in  one  of  Maik's  letters,  written 
about  f^t'  period,  I  feared  she  had  not  been  well 
provided  for  by  her  annt;  and  although  he  had,  pro- 
bably, taken  upon  himself  the  care  relieving  her  from 
all  embarranments  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  I  could  not 
but  suspect  that  there  were  other  claims,  which,  though 
g^ning  by  independence  the  power,  he  had  lost  Ae 
inclination  to  fulfil.  At  all  events,  I  wished  to  learn 
the  present  residence  <^  Miss  Deaoe ;  and,  as  the  ad- 
vanced age  and  infirm  health  dt  Mr.  Penrose  bad 
obliged  bun  to  rei^gn  the  care  of  his  parish  to'a  Curate, 
I  knew  no  one  more  likely  than  old  Hannah  to  satisfy 
me  on  that  point. 

To  her  cottue  I  accordingly  repaired ;  and,  on  enter- 
ing the  neat  kitchen,  found  it  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  identify  myself  with  the  Master  Harry  of  olden 
time ;  and  next,  I  had  to  be  well  settled  In  an  arm- 
chair, 'and  drink  currant  wine,  besides  answering  a 
variety  of  questions,  *  before  I  could  gun,  in  my  turn, 
the  alight««t  particle  of  information.  After  a  time, 
however,  Hannah  recovering  from  the  curprise  which 
my  entranee  had  ooearionra,  Tecollecti<au  <tf  fioiner 
days,  of  hor  old  mistress,  and  all  appertaining  to  Beau- 
champs,  prevuled.  A  strange  place  it  was  now,  she 
observed,  by  all  accounts ;  for  her  part,  she  did  not  like 
to  look  at  the  tops  of  the  high  chimneys  from  her  own 
back  window,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  thought  she 
should  ever  cross  the  threshold.  Great  changes,  she  did 
bear,  took  place  after  the  new  lady  came ;  the  laandry 
turned  into  a  servants'-hall,  and  her  mistross's  little 
break&st-parlour  into  a  housekeeper's  room ;  the  main 
of  the  old  pictures,  too,  she  was  told,  were  stowed  away 
in  the  IninbergaiTei.  Seemingly  she  recollected  my 
connexion  irlth  the  present  fiiniDy,  for  she  ntddenly 
checked  herself,  and,  casting  on  me  a  glance  of  sua- 

ficion,  added,  "  but,  then,  it  dont  matter  what  such  as 
think  about  it" 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  resumed,  in  a  more 
cheeriul  tone,  "  And  you  be'nt  married,  sir,  yetl" 

"  No,  Hannah,  not  I ;  the  means,  or  the  time,  or 
something  or  other,  have  always  been  wanting:  and 
Miu  Deane,  tell  me  aboat  her;  is  aAc  married  1" 

"  No,  poor  dear,  more 's  the  pity." 

"  Then  amongst  all  the  young  people  whom  yon 
remember  at  Beanchampa  and  K^gntiwood,  only  two 
havemarriedl" 

"  And  they  two,"  replied  Hannah,  with  some  asperity, 
"  wem't  paired  arighL 

"  Thenr  were  not  paired,  certainly,  as  I  had  myself 
expected;  I  oonfeas  that  I  always  &noied  Mr.  Giflford 
more  partial  to  bis  own  cooain  than  to  any  one  of 
mine." 

"  There  was  no  ftnigr  in  the  case,  nor  eonsinship 
neither,  for  that  matter;  bat  no  one  could  be  off  of 


loving  her,  sweet  pretty  creature  as  she  was ;  and  I  shall 
always  think,  «r,  asking  your  pardon  for  saying  so,  thai 
Mies  Tracey,  or  my  lady,  wheedled  Master  Mark  awaj' 
fWim  her." 

"  I  hope  not  so,  Hannah,  cither." 

"  I  should  bo  sorry  to  mMudge  anyone,^;  butiritli 
your  leave,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  of  the  matter ;  and 
when  I  have  done,  perhaps  you  may  come  to  be  pretty 
much  of  the  same  mino  yourself."  Then,  edging  her 
chair  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  arran^ng  with  t^e 
tongs  the  bits  of  wood  of  which  it  was  composed,  she 
continued  in  a  more  confidential  tone : 

"  The  last  time  Master  Mark  left  home  for  the  uoi- 
veruty,  he  seemed  as  fbnd  of  Mfan  Deane  as  ever.  The 
day  before  he  was  to  go,-he  came  up  to  the  little  book- 
room,  that  you  may  remember ;  or  may  be,  as  it  was  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  you  miriit  never  have  been  in  it. 
MisB  Deane  was  veiy  partial  to  that  room,  and  used 
mostly  to  bide  there,  when  not  in  the  parlour  with  my 
mistress.  There  -was  a  si^ht  of  old  books  in  tiiis  little 
room,  and  had  been  from  time  out  of  mind,  however  they 
come  there ;  Master  Mark  irent  hmmaging  amongst 
them  one  time  when  he  was  at  home  for  the  holydays, 
and  got  leave  of  my  mistress  to  have  a  few  shelves  put 
up  in  the  same  room ;  after  whleh  he  and  Miss  Deane 
sorted  and  set  up  the  books.  Some  of  them  they  read 
togeUier,  by  snatches,  as  they  could  find  opportunity ; 
and  some  he  set  maiks  in,  for  her  to  read  to  herself 
when  he  was  away  ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  known  her 
sit  up  there,  perishing  in  the  cold,  because  she  would 
not  anger  my  mistresB  by  taking  books  into  the  parlour. 
To  be  sore,  it  was  a  pleasant  sunny  place  enough,  with 
two  windows,  one  looking  out  into  the  wilderness  as 
then  was,  and]  the  other,  front  ways,  into  the  pleasure 
ground.  Miss  Deane  used  to  keep  her  canaries  up 
there,  and  in  the  south  window  she  had  her  myrtles  and 
geraniums ;  and  alt<^ether,  as  I  was  saying,  she  took 

Seat  delight  in  this  room.  Well,  up  came  Master 
ark ;  it  happened  that  1  vas  in  the  next  room,  which 
was  the  china  closet,  looking  for  a  teapot  as  my  mistress 
had  been  inquiring  about :  he  did  not  shut  the  door 
after  him,  and  so,  presently  I  heard  him  say,  bow  sorry 
he  was  to  think  that  this  was  the  htst  day  of  his  being 
at  home  for  a  good  iriiile  to  come.  '  Will  it  he  longer 
than  nana],  Ibikf  says  she.  He  made  answer,  that 
most  likely  it  would ;  for  he  thought  next  time  he  must 
stay  up  and  read  for  his  degree.  I  think  those  were  his 
words,  though  I  did  not  rightly  understand  their  mean- 
ing; I  remember  thinking,  uiere  were  books  enough 
for  him  to  read  in,  if  that  was  all  he  wanted,  without 
stirring  from  where  he  then  was.  I  knew,  by  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  when  she  answered  him,  that  MIbs  Deane 
was  very  much  concerned ;  though  she  said  he  must,  in 
course,  know  best  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  that,  for 
her  part,  she  was  sue  he  would  not  be  absent  longer 
than  he  could  any  waya  help.  '  Ye8»'  a^  he,  '  Maiy, 
you  may  well  be  snre  of  tlut;  and  when  once  I  have 
got  through  my  examinations,  I  shall  lose  not  a  moment 
in  retornuw  to  Beauchunps.  In  the  meantime,'  says 
he,  '  you  will  read  what  I  have  looked  out  for  you ; 
and  I  have  left  some  of  my  own  books  for  your  amuse- 
ment. I  need  not  commend  Carlo  to  your  kindness, 
for  you  know  the  old  saying. . .  .*  Tes,  thinks  I,  any 
one  may  know  what  that  meant;  however,  as  I  did  not 
want  to  liaten  to  audi  sort  of  discouise,  I  contrived  to 
make  a  rattle  amoiu;st  the  china,  that  ^ould  let  them 
know  whereabouts  I  was ;  not  but  what,  as  the  door  of 
the  china  closet  stood  open,  Master  Mark  might  have 
seen  me  plidnly  enough  as  he  came  up  the  sUdra. 
Master  Matk  t  how  I  do  forget  myself :  poor  mistress 
used  to  be  alims  telling  me  of  it ;  she  said  as  I  should 
never  leave  off  calling  her  nephew  Master  Mark,  if 
I  lived  till  be  was  as  old  as  herself.  However,  that  did 
not  come  tme,  for  I  have  found  it  easy  enough  to  say 
Mr.  Gifford  wnoe  I  left  Beanchampa;  and  It  la  only 
talking  of  old  times,  ur,  that  makee  mo  go  haek  to 
MaaterMarfc." 
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"  It  soondfl  very  batoral  In  my  eon,  Hamiali;  pray 

go  OR." 

"  I  fasTc  no  moie  to  ny,  air,  ooncemin^  that  par- 
ticitlu'  time.  When  they  knew  that  I  vu  irithin  hear- 
ing, they^ke  in  a  whisper;  and  after  a  bit,  Mast«r 
Mark  came  on^  ran  down  stain,  and  waa  off  to  the 
Blablea  When  Miss  Deane  passed  me  tsoon  after,  I  saw 
that  bar  e^ea  were  red,  and  that  she  had  been  cfyiag, 
poor  dear !  Well,  sir,  things  vent  on  pretty  much  as 
usual  after  Master  Mark's  dbpartore,  and  in  conreo  of 
time.we  hoped  he  wonld  oome  back,  and  bide  at  home. 
My  mi«t»B8  expected  no  lees ;  and  she  had  the  window 
curtains  and  bed  fttmitore  belonging  to  his  room  dyed, 
and  made  up  qnite  handsome,  witli  new  fringe.  Hiss 
Snne,  %oo,  waa  ss  h^^  and  bo^y  aa  mi^  be.  She 
aei  liLs  bwxa,  and  eremhing  he  had  left  at  home,  in 
order ;  and  she  embroidered  (bndded,  ahe  called  it,)  a 
beantiful  cover  for  his  writing  table ;  it  was  a  pity,  as 
I  told  her,  it  should  be  slopped  all  over  with  ink.  But 
when  we  least,  thought  of  such  a  thing,  there  came 
a  letter  from  Maater-M&ric,  to  say  as  bow  he  was  going 
with  Mr.  Tiacey  to  London  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
should  come  down  to  Beauchampa  from  thence.  We 
heard  no  more  for  three  weeks,  and  then  he  wrote 

r'n  to  excuse  his  biding  a  little  longer  in  Loudon, 
said  as  he  was  amongst  old  Mends,  iJl  the  Knlghts- 
wood  Ihmily  being  in  town,  which  we  knew  befiwe;  and 
as  how  I^y  Tracey  was  very  polite,  and  invited  him 
to  all  her  ^aad  partiea.  MIib  Deane  was  aoiely  die- 
appointed  at  heanng  this  leUer,  I  coald  see  that ;  and 
my  miotresa  waa  not  over  well  pleased;  however,  she 
soon  got  the  better  of  it,  and  said  that,  i^r  all,  it  was 
BO  more  than  right,  that  a  young  gentleman  of  his 
I  ezpeetatiMu  should  see  acHnething  of  London  life  before 
he  settled  down  in  tlie  eonntiy ;  and  I  know  thai  she 
sent  him  up  a  handsome  present  of' money  by  retnm 
of  post 

"  It  was'  nig^  upon  two  months  before  Master  Mark 
came  down  to  Beanchamps ;  and  I  noticed  that  Miee 
Deane  did  not  ran  oat  to  meet  him  as  she  was  used  to 
'    do ;  dke  was  up  stairs  when  he  arrived,  and  there  she 
stared  for  some  little  time.   So,  sir,  when  Master  Mark 
had  been  into  the  oak  parlour,  and  talked  a  bit  to  my 
mistress,  he  came  oat  again,  and  I  met  him  in  the 
pasa^  leading  down  to  the  back  hail.  'Miss  Deane, 
sir,'  Mjs  1,  'is  op  BtaiiB  in  the  little  book  room.'  He 
thanked  me,  and  s^d  be  should  see  bis  couain  presentiy, 
bat  he  wanted  to  know  about  a  fishing-rod,  that  he  had 
ordered  to  be  sent  down  from  London,  and  whether  it 
was  come  safe.   I  can       nothing  as  to  bow  he  and 
Miss  Deane  met^  but  the  next  dayahe  showed  me  a 
beantifnl  work-box,  fitted  up  wiUi  smelling  bottlea  and 
aU  manner  of  things  that  luster  Mark  bad  brought  her 
as  a  present  from  London ;  and  glad  I  was  to  see  It. 
I    However,  sir,  notwithstanding  the  work-boz,  and  tiiough 
I    he  used  to  walk  sometimes  with  his  cousin,  or  rrad 
<    with  her,  I  coold  see  a  great  change  in  Afaster  Mark, 
and  that  neither  Miss  Muy,  nor  any  thing  else  at  Beau- 
I    ehampe,  pleased  him  aa  it  had  done.   My  mistress  saw 
'    aontething  of  it  too.   I  don't  know  as  I  ever  knew  her 
I    so  much  offended  in  my  life,  at  least  with  her  nephew, 
as  she  was  one  day  at  dinner,  concerning  the  oooking  of 
some  dish ;  bis  bimng  so  long  in  London  was  nothing  to  it ; 
and  it  can't  be  denied  but  s&  had  some  reason;  foreveiy 
dung  that  was  aent  up  to  table  at  Beauchamps  was 
eo(^fldaoe(Mrdlng  to  the  cbmceflt&mily  receipts.  Beeidea, 
when  Master  Mark  said  that  he  preferred  tllis  dish 
'    dreesed  some  other  way,  my  mistress  thought  that  Lady 
Tiacey  had  set  him  on ;  but,  for  my  pwt,  as  I  told 
Andrew,  I  did  not  think  that  very  likely.   Mattter  Mark 
used  to  ait  a  good  deal  in  the  dining  parlour  by  himself 
—a  n>^iDir  and  writing,  as  I  soppose;  till,  by  and  by, 
mbat  Sir  William,  and  my  lady,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
came  down ;  and  then  there  was  never  a  day,  I  verily 
believe,  but  he  was  at  Kn^htswood,  one  part  or  other 
of  iL   Tonr  eldest  cousin,  Mr.  Trae^,  married  beneath 
lumad^  or  in  ionie  wiV  nr  other  to  dLqdeaae  hia  flrther ; 


and  he  made  a  sort  of  go-between  of  Master  Mark,  in 
order  to  obtain  Sir  'William's  pardon,  and  something,  I 
conclude,  to  live  upon.  This  might  be  one  cause  of  our 
young  gottleman's  being  so  mach  at  Enightswood ;  uid 
then  there  was  always  something  or  another  going  on  up 
there,  in  which  his  company  was  wanted ;  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  and  Miss  D^ne  saw  but  little  of  each 
other.  Towards  the  end  of  that  uncomfortable  summer, 
my  poor  mistrees  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which  she 
never  wholly  recovered.  Her  memoiy  quite  &Ued  her, 
and  she  was  very  feeble  besides ;  so  she  was  never  from 
that  time  left  alone,  either  Miss  Deane  or  myself  being 
in  constant  attendance  upon  her ;  and  I  must  do  Master 
Mark  the  justice  to  eay,  that  he  waa  very  attentive  and 
dntifiil  to  his  aunt,  and  more  ndndflil,  as  it  leemed  to 
me,  of  bis  cousin.  Oftentimes  he  would  come  into  the 
oak  parlour,  and  say, '  Now,  Mary,  let  me  prevail  on  you 
to  tue  a  walk  this  fine  day,  whilst  I  stay  with  my  aunt ; 
and  go  you,  too,  Hannah,  and  look  after  your  chickens ; 
I  will  ring  if  you  are  wanted.'  I  remember,  in  parti- 
cular, one  afternoon,  that  he  had  pereuaded  Miss  Deane 
to  go  out  for  a  little  air, — my  mietreBS  was  asleep,  or  in 
a  doze  like,  upon  the  couch,  with  a  large  screen  before 
her,  to  shade  off  the  light ;  and  I  was  sitting  with  my 
needle-work  near  one  of  the  windows.  Master  Mark 
having  deured  me  to  sit  still,  and  not  mind  him,  onless 
I  wis^  to  leave  the  room :  so  there  I  wat,  and  he  took 
up  the  newspaper.  I  dont  know  whether  the  noise  be 
made  in  toniing  it  backwards  and  forwards  disturbed 
her ;  but  presently  my  mistress  roused  herself  up,  and, 
'  Where  is  Mary  f  said  she.  '  Who  is  In  the  room  1  What 
are  you  about.  Maty  f  '  Mary  is  not  here,'  stud  Master 
Mark ;  ■  I  thought  it  would  do  her  good  to  get  out  in 
the  uz  ftr  a  Ume  wUle,  and  she  la  taking  a  turn  on  thn 
tnraoa.*  'Oh  1'  said* my  mlstrees,  as  if  she  did  not 

Juite  understand  his  words,  and  was  dozing  off  again, 
net  then  Miss  Deane  came  back  into  the  room ;  she 
opened  the  door  so  quietly  that  my  mistress  did  not 
hear  her,  or  know  tiut  she  was  present.  '  Mary  is  a 
good  girl,'  says  she  presently,  again  waking  up,  'a  very 
good,  dutiful  child,  and  may  be  not  so  well  provided 
for  as  she  deserves.  I  am  too  poorly  to  do  anything 
now,  and  have  no  hope  that  I  shall  ever  be  better, 
or  have  any  head  for  business;  but  what  I  can't  do,  I 
desire  von  inll,  Mark;  whatever  you  think  right, 
I  leave  it  all  to  yoo.*  Thoae  were  her  very  worda,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  them.  As  for  poor  Hiss  Deane, 
I  thought  she  would  have  dropped;  and  Master  Mark 
looked  rather  confused  too.  However  he  besought  his 
aunt  that  she  would  sot  her  mind  at  rest  concerning 
Maiy  Deane,  who  had,  he  said,  a  double  clum  upon  him 
for  every  service  he  could  render  her.  Had  they  not 
been  browht  np  under  the  same  roof  t  and  had  she  not 
been  to  bun  all  ber  life  as  a  nster  1  You  may  think, 
sir,  that  I  noticed  that  last  word ;  but  my  poor  mistress 
made  no  answer ;  she  had  dozed  off  again,  almost  before 
bo  had  done  spolking ;  so  he  shook  Miss  Deane's  hand, 
in  a  hasty  sort  of  way,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

"  After  a  time,'niy  mifltress,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  seemed  to  mend.  She  could  manage  to  take  a  turn 
on  the  terrace,  steadying  herself  with  a  staff  in  one 
hand,  and  leaning  upon  Miss  Deane,  or  her  nephew,  or 
me,  with  the  other,  just  as  it  might  happen.  Some- 
times she  could  listen  whilst  Miss  Deane  rrad  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible ;  and,  unless  she  was  very  poorly  indeed, 
always  saw  Mr.  Penrose,  who  came  up  most  days  to  read 
prayers.  Upon  the  whole,  she  did  seem  a  deal  more 
comfortable ;  and  Master  Mark  believed  there  could  be 
no  immediate  danger.  I  told  him,  as  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  do,  that  my  mistress  mi^t  have  another  attack 
at  any  moment;  the  doetor  had  told  me  as  much,  and 
also  said,  that  most  likely  the  next  would  be  btal.  Ko 
doubt  it  waa  a  great  confinemukt  to  a  young  gentleman 
of  bis  age,  and  very  wearisome.  So,  as  the  &mily  at 
Knlgbtswood  were  going  on  a  tour,  as  they  call  it,_tnto 
Wales,  he  was  penwadra  to  go  doag  with  them. '  He 
defied  Miss  Deiite  to  write  to  hln,  aspedally  if  his 
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annt  Bhoald  get  votm,  or  if  he  mts  wanted  at  home, 
tclUas  ber,  »  near  as  he  could,  to  irhat  post^ffioea  ahe 
should  direct  her  letten  j  and  ao  he  vent 

"  Went  I "  I  excUimed.  interrupting 

"  Yes,  kIt,  and  I  can't  Btqr  that  I  was  altogethw  Borry 
for  it.  I  thought  mj  mistresB  might  linger  on  for  a 
good  many  weeks,  and  that,  as  things  then  were,  we 
could  do  as  well  without  Master  Uark  as  with  him ; 
except  in  regard  to  canying  my  miatieaa  up  and  down 
stairs;  when,  to  be  wre,-we  were  alwaya  glad  of  his 
help.  However,  it  was  God's  will  that  she  should  not 
need  that,  or  any  other  earthly  help,  much  longer. 
Master  Mark  had  not  been  gone  abore  ten  days,  when, 
going  to  my  miatreas's  bed-eide  early  one  morning, 
which  I  always  did  as  soon  as  I  awoke,  for  I  slept  in  her 
room,  I  found  her  speechless ;  and,  before  the  doctor 
could  reach  the  house,  she  had  breathed  her  last,  to  Uie 
great  grief  of  us  all." 

Here  the  iailbful  Hannah,  although  so  many  years 
had  pa-iiaed  since  the  death  of  her  mistress,  was  obliged 
for  a  few  moments  to  suspend  her  narrative.  I  expreesed 
myself  sorry  for  having,  by  my  inquiries,  occasioned 
her  distress,  and  propmed  to  conolade  my  visit  some 
other  day. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  reeoraring  herself ;  "  there 
is  no  need  for  you  to  go  ;  it  doee  one  good  to  talk  it  all 
over  with  such  a  kind  gentleman  as  yourself ;  one  who 
was  a  Mend  of  the  &nuly,  aa  I  may  si^.  There  was 
none  of  your  name,  air,  Uiat  ever  came  to  Begocfaampa 
like  aa  you  did." 

"  That  was  no  merit  in  me,"  I  replied.  "  I  had  great 
pleasure  in  visiting  there,  and  M  would  my  cousins,  also, 
had  they  been  invited." 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  and  then  to  have  gone  away,  and 
made  game  of  us.  I  ask  ydur  pardon,  Bir;  I  ought  not 
to  speak  disreBpectfiiUy  of  your  kinsfolk." 

"  aor  of  the  departed,  my  eood  friend ;  those  to  whom 
yon  allude,  both  found  an  emj  grave." 

"  And  that  is  a  true  word,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  should 
have  thought  of  their  untimely  end  before  I  spoke ;  but 
it  is  no  harm  to  Bsy,  that  my  mistress  idways  favoured 
you,  sir,  although  uie  was  by  no  means  partial  to  the  rest 
of  the  fiunily." 

"  And  I  have  not  forgotten  her  klndneas,  nor  ever 
shall ;  that  is  one  reason  why  I  fisel  an  interest  in  Miss 
Dcane.  Tell  me  (If  It  really  is  not  painful  to  you  to  speak 
on  the  subject)  what  happened  next ;  and  how  poor  Miss 
Beone  was  supported  under  sudu  trying  clrcumBtancee." 

"  Why  juBt,  sir,  by  the  goodness  of  ibe  Almighty ;  a 
scene  of  desolation  it  atunel^  was;  hut  there  was  too 
much  to  be  done  for  na  to  ait  down  and  think  about  it 
When  I  saw  the  state  my  poor  misb^es  was  in,  I  rang 
up  Dinah,  the  housemtud,  and  desired  ber,  as  soon  as 
alie  came, 'to  send  off  for  the  doctor.  A  few  minutes 
after,  Miss  Deane,  having  heard  the  hell  ring  prettr 
sharply,  came  running  into  the  room,  half  dreaaeo. 
Between  us  we  supported  my  mistress  in  her  last  agony ; 
but,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  soon  over;  and  when  Mr. 
Meadows  arrived,  he  said  that  nothing  could  have  been 
done  to  save  her,  if  he  had  been  on  the  very  spot.  I 
begged  of  him,  seeing  Miss  Deane  was  in  no  state  te  do 
anything,  to  write  te  Master  Mark  and  would  have 
sent  the  letter  by  an  express ;  but  Hisa  Deane,  coming 
more  te  herself,  told  us  that  her  cousin  must  Uien  be  on 
his  way  home,  and  if  the  letter  were  directed  te  Boss, 
and  sent  by  the  post,  she  thought  it  would  get  there 
just  at  the  right  time  to  meet  him.  So  that  was  done, 
but  we  were  forced,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Meadows  and 
good  Mr.  Penrose,  who  came  npas  soon  as  ever  he  heard 
of  onr  misfortune  to  make  some  preparations  for  the 
funeral ;  hoping,  tmd  expecting,  however,  to  hare 
Master  Mark  (Mr-  Oifford,  I  should  say)  back,  long 
before  it  could  UJte  place.  It  was  a  dismal  day  at 
Beanchamps,  and  a  still  more  dismal  night  that  which 
followed.  We  were  got  quite  into  the  autumn,  and  the 
weather  waa  itormy;  the  tain  pelted  against  the 
windowi;  the  wind  shook  the  shutters,  and  seemed  to 


go  moaning  and  lamenting  all  through  the  house.  Then, 
between  whiles.  Carlo  within  doors,  and  old  Tomes 
without,  howled  so  pilconaly,  ona  eonld  not  be  off  from 
thinking  that  the  poor  beasts  were  sensible  of  the 
change  that  had  taken  place.  Sad  enough  it  was  for  all 
of  us,  but  eq>ecial]y  for  a  young  creature  like  Miss 
Deane.  Very  loth  she  was  to  go  to  bed ;  so  1  made  a 
fire  in  the  little  dreasing-room  next  to  my  mistress's 
chamber,  and  sat  with  ber  there.  She  fetched  her 
large  prayerbook;  and,  sitting  herself  down  on  »  low 
stool  near  the  fire,  she  read  to  me  (rat  of  it  several 
psalms  and  collects.  You  remember  that  book,  sir." 
"  Certainly,  if  you  mean  the  prayer-book  that  I  gave 
Miss  Deane,  just  before  I  left  England.  It  had  belonged 
to  my  father,  and,  being  too  large,  as  well  aa  too  hand- 
some, for  my  use,  I  left  it,  aa  a  token  of  remembrance, 
for  Htaa  Deane."  "And  she  always  set  great  store  by 
it,  sir;  my  poor  mistress,  too,  mightily  admired  the 
book — the  print  was  so  b^utifiil.  Well,  I  iei  her  take 
her  own  way,  and  sit  up  reading ;  for  I  thought,  when 
she  waa  tired  out  she  would  go  to  bed,  and  have  a  good 
sleep ;  and  so  it  proved  ;  for  fben  I  went  into  her  room 
at  eight  o'clock,  thinking  to  t^e  her  a  cup  of  tea  from  my 
0  wn  breakfaBt^  I  found  her  still  aateep.  Sorely,  however,  we 
wanted  Mr.  Oifford.  Itwas likely  that  my  mistress  had 
left  some  directions  concerning  her  funeral ;  but,  althou^ 
Miss  Deane  knew  very  well  wb«re  to  find  her  will,  it  could 
not  be  opened,  nor  anything  else  dene,  more  than  such 
thing!  as  could  not  be  delayed,  before  her  conun  came 
home,  jn  the  mean  time,  she  wrote  to  an  elderly  lady 
of  her  own  name,  her  &ther'a  aont,  (there  was  no  one 
else  she  knew  of  to  write  to,)  concerning  her  own  loss ; 
and  by  return  of  post  she  got  a  very  kind  answer,  which 
she  showed  me.  This  lady,  and  her  daughter,  invited 
her  to  reside  with  them  at  Krasington,  (which  was  what 
my  mistress  had  pUnned  in  h«-  ownmimt,)Baylu>,  that 
they  should  h  glad  to  see  her  whenever  die  Uked  to 
come— the  sooner,  the  better — and  though  it  m»  not  in 
their  power  to  offer  her  such  a  home  as  she  had  been 
osad  to^  yet  she  should  find  that  she  was  not  left 
altogether  fHsndless.  J.  A.  E.  L. 


BUBAL  SKETCHES:  WITH  HINTS  FOB 
PBDESTBIANS. 

Ko.  III. 

Afteh  n  few  dava'  journey  amidst  such  scenery 
and  attracdve  ol^eets  aa  we  have  attempted  to 
describe,  the  tourist  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  early 
church  bell  ringing  to  welcome  that  day  of  rest 
which  occurs  after  those  six  which  are  devoted  to 
secular  employmente  and  manual  labour.  Some 
works  of  necessity  yet  clfum  the  attention  of  the 
ikrm-servant:  the  ox  and  the  ass  roust  be  loosed 
from  the  stall ;  and  the  lanes  and  the  village 
green  are  busy  with  the  cattle  which  are  led  away 
to  watering. 

In  all  respects,  save  these  and  the  like,  there  is 
a  peculiar  stillness  in  the  country  on  the  Sunday ; 
it  is  unlike  the  other  days,  when  "  man  goeth 
forth  to  bis  work,  and  to  his  labour,  untu  the 
evening."  The  fields,  which  yesterday  were  busy 
with  persons  engaged  in  those  various  occupations 
that  fill  up  the  seasons,  one  by  one, — are  now 
deserted  and  quiet,  until  the  time  arrives  when 
they  go  up  to  me  parish-church,  where  their  fore- 
fathers worshipped;  and  then  those  meadows  and 
fields,  through  which  lay  the  pleasant  paths  which 
conduct  them  to  God's  house,  are  trod  by  the  old 
and  the  young,  and  they  are  seen  approaching  in 
all  directions — *'  Young  men  and  mnuiens,  old  men 
and  duldren." 
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But,  hark  1  the  cheerfol  chime  of  the  bells  reminds 
all  that  the  time  approaches  for  Divine  service: 

"  nilnk,  vhen  tbetelli  do  rhtantf 
Tit  rasari  mndc;  thenftim  oome  not  UU."  l 

little  ffroups  assemble  in  the  churchyard ;  some 
engaged  in  discosaing  the  weather,  hasarding  opi- 
nions of  a  change,  or  of  acontinoance  of  the  same 
bright  sunbeams  which  make  glad  this  day  of  rest 
Others  are  reading  the  epitapt^  on  the  head-stonea, 
which,  by  a  pleasmg  and  pious  uniformity,  all  face 
to  the  East :  and  if  children  ask  us  why  they  do  bo, 
it  is  sufficient  for  as  to  tell  them,  and  for  them  to 
Icnow,  that  it  has  been  the  custom  so  to  place  the 
dead,  facing  to  the  East,  in  allusion  to  Him  who  is 
the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  and  as  the  body  of 
the  departed  reposes,  awaiting  the  sound  of  the 
last  tramp,  it  is  meet  that  "even  in  his  grave, 
blither  stiD  he  directs  his  slmnherii^  eye,  in  quiet 
expectation  of  awakening  to  behold  in  the  same  di- 
rection the  second  coming  of  his^Lord."' 

But  the  bells  cease  their  chime,  and  the  last  loi- 
terers in  the  churchyard  enter  Uie  temple  gates. 
AU  irreverence  is  checked  in  him  in  whom  it  might 
be  otherwise  unsubdued,  by  the  Scriptures,  which 
meet  his  eyes  as  he  crosses  the  threshold : 

■  Thblanoiw  otltR  Imt  tlw  Hoiiw  of  Ood;  thla  to  ths  gXe  of 

"  We  will  f!o  into  Hla  tftbenitcA;  and  fall  on  our  kne«i  before  HU 
fOoU^ooL" 

'■Foitbc  LoidU  «Kie«t  God,  and  a  gnat  King  abOTcaU  Goda." 

And  as  the  priest  commences  to  read  one  or  more 
of  those  sentences  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  ap- 
pointed, alt  rise  from  their  seats,  and  assume  a  re- 
verent attitude  while  the  exhortation  is  read  which 
len^^ids  them  of  their  duty  now  they  are  assembled 
together  in  God's  house,  and  calls  on  them  with 
b^ded  knee  to  join  in  the  confestdon,  with  which 
so  appropriately  Hia  worship  commences. 

The  afternoon  arrives,  and  again  "  the  church- 
going  bell"  sends  out  its  cheernil  sound  over  the 
valleys  and  the  woodlands.  He  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  spend  bis  Sundays  in  the  city,  will  miss 
the  various  tones  of  a  buncbed  bells  by  which  the 
different  parishioners  of  a  crowded  neSghbourhood 
are  called  to  thdr  respective  churches.  Here  the 
bells  of  one  church  only  greet  his  ear,  save  when 
the  wind  brings  a  fkint  sound  from  those  of  an  ad- 
joining parish.  The  churdiyard  path  is  again  trod 
hv  manv  ortbe  momii^  worshippers,  or  by  those 
WDOse  duties  then  prevented  their  attendance. 

After  the  service  is  concluded,  the  mournful 
tolling  of  the  heaviest  bell  announces  that  a  pa- 
riahioner  is  about  to  be  carried  to  his  long  home ; 
and  soon  the  slow  and  measured  tread  of  footsteps 
of  men  is  heard,  who  are  carrjring  to  his  burial 
some  deceased  ne^hlMmr,in  plam  yet  decent  show 
(tf  gnei;  a  touching  contrast  to  the  nodding  plumes 
and  ili-amimed  gravity  of  the  hired  mutes  and  at- 
tendants which  mock  the  sable  pageantry  of  a 
fnneral  procession  through  the  streets  of  a  city. 
When  they  reach  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  the 
corpse  is  met  by  the  cletcyman,  who  bids  the 
raoamen  to  weep  not  as  those  without  hope,  by 
reciting  the  cheermg  words  of  Scripture  which  are 
sppointed  for  the  occasion.  The  body  of  the  de- 
parted is  then  borne  into  that  building  in  which  he 
was  '*  received  into  Christ's  holy  Church  "  by  bap- 
tisB,  and  where  he  received  the  solemn  rite  of 


(1)  Hnliert. 
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confirmation ;  where  ha  was  united  to  the  faithfiil 

Eartner  of  his  joys  and  of  his  sorrows,  and  where 
e  sg  often  bad  partaken  of  the  Holy  Comraonioa  : 
meet  it  is,  therefore,  that  his  body  should  be  in- 
terred beneath  the  shade  of  those  sacred  walls. 

After  the  conclusion  of  that  part  of  the  funeral 
service  which  is  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  church, 
the  procession  is  again  formed,  and  proceeds  to  the 
grave,  where 

"  Friends,  brolhen,  and  ilatert,  are  laid  lide  bratde. 
Yet  none  hara  aaluted  and  none  bare  rrpJtM."  * 

And  here  the  body  of  the  departed  is  committed  to 
the  ground,  "  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust ;  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
All  those  who  stand  around  the  grave  were  either 
friends  or  relatives  of  the  deceas^,  by  all  of  whom 
his  death  is  more  or  less  regretted.  Here,  again,  is 
a  contrast  to  the iimffeM-/it< funerals  "performed" 
in  a  city ! 

"Oh,  the  grave!  the  grave!  It  buries  every 
error,  covers  every  defect,  extinguishes  every  re- 
sentment !  From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none 
but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  Who 
can  look  down  upon  the  grave,  even  of  an  enemy, 
and  not  feel  a  compunctiojui  throb  that  he  Bhould 
ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth 
that  lies  mouldering  before  liim  1  But  the  grave  of 
those  we  loved — what  a  place  for  meditation  I 
There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole 
history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand 
endearments  lavished  upon  us  almost  unheeded  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of^  intimacy  ;  there  it  is  that 
we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the  solenm,  awAil 
tenderness  of  the  parting  scene."  * 

As  the  evening  approaches,  the  tourist  will  pro- 
bably take  "a  sabbath  day's  journey"  through 
the  fields  by  which  the  village  is  skirted,  even  as 
the  evangelist  records  of  our  Saviour,  that  "he 
went  through  theconi^elds  on  Uie  sabbath-day."* 
Seating  himself  beneath  a  wide-spread  beech,  he 
may  take  Walton's  Ijvesfrom  hia  pocket,  and  hold 
converse  with  tinose  good  men  who,  like  himself 
felt  that 

"  The  Snndari  of  man'a  Hits, 
Threaded  togetbeion  Tbae'aatrtng, 
Make  brace  eta  loadomthewlb 
Of  the  eiemal  glorfuui  KliiK. 
On  Sundaya,  Hearra'i  gat*  at«nd>apc, 
BletsiHfci  are  plendfiil  and  rih— 
More  plentiftil than  hope."* 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  lowing  of  the  kine,  the 
bleatii^  of  sheep,  uid  the  harmonious  and  joyflil 
concert  of  the  birds,  blended  with  the  pleasant 

murmur  of  the  brook  which  rolls  peacefully  near 
his  feet,  and  the  sighing  of  Uie  wmd  among  the 
branches  over  his  head,  will  dispose  him  to  read 
with  peculiar  pleasure  the  pleasant  pages  pf  Isaak 
Walton.  As  he  closes  the  book,  and  bends  bis  steps 
to  bis  lodging,  those  lines  of  Herbert  will  present 
themselves  with  pecuUu  force  to  his  mind : 


"Sweet dMt  ao cool, h calm,  ao bright, 
Thebridalof  the  earth  and  akjr: 
The  dm  ahaU  weep  ihj  fan  to-nigbt. 
tor  QkOTi  must  die.' 


S.  J. 
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PALM  LEAVES. 
S*Uci  OrUnUil  Taltt. 

"'         11.   ALBiET'S  VISION. 

As  Alroet,  who  watched  the  holy  lamp  at  the  grave 
of  the  Prophet,  stood  at  the  eastern  door  of  the 
Temple,  and  prayed,  he  saw  a  man  dad  in  costly 
robes,  and  attended  by  many  followers,  approach 
towards  him.  Almet  went  forth  to  meet  the 
Straiiger,andinquiredifheBoaghthim.  "Alinet," 
answered  he,  "  thou  seest  before  thee  a  man  who 
is  rendered  miserable  hy  the  gifts  of  fortune.  All 
my  wishes  are  fulfilled ;  I  have  the  enjoyment  of 
all  earthly  blessings  in  my  ^rasp ;  aad  yet  I  am 
not  happy.  I  lament  the  time  past,  because  it 
passed  unenjoyed :  I  have  no  hope  for  the  future, 
because  I  know  no  real  blessedness :  yet  I  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  death.  To  pass  away  Hke  the 
foam  on  the  waves — to  slnmber  beneath  the  veil  of 
darkness — these  are  pictures  before  which  m^  heart 
foils  me.  If  thou,  amongst  the  treasures  of  wisdom, 
canst  find  advice  which  will  bring  contentment  and 
peace,  let  me  partidpate  in  it :  for  this  am  I  come." 

Almet  listened  to  the  complaint  of  the  Stranger 
with  an  expression  of  sympathy  and  sorrow ;  but 
his  countenance  soon  regained  its  tranquillity.  He 
lifled  up  bis  hands  towaras  Heaven,  and  said,  "  The 
Prophet  hath  instructed  me  in  ttds  matter;  thou 
shftlt  learn  his  wisdom  from  my  mouth. 

"  I  sat  one  day,  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  alone 
and  thoughtfully  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  and 
gaced  down  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  which  an  in- 
numerable company  of  pilgrims,  of  all  degrees  and 
nations,  moved  up  and  down,  like  the  waves  of  the 
great  sea.  As  I  matked  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  rich  strove  one  against  another,  and  the  patient 
industry  with  which  the  poor  bore  heavy  huxdens, 
my  heart  was  oppressed  within  me.  '  Poor  mor- 
tals,' I  exclaimed,  'why  are  ye  thus  hurried?  Ye 
seek  happiness,  but  who  among  you  find  it!  Can 
robes  of  silk  and  purple  confer  contentment?  Can 
the  glitter  of  precious  stones  satisi^  the  mind?  Or, 
are  your  eyes  blinded,  that  ye  strive  so  unvariedly 
after  deceitfid  brightness,  wmch  at  each  step  recedes 
ftom  your  grasp?  Which  are  happiest,  the  rich  or 
the  poor  ?  In  what  enjoyment,  in  what  pleasure,  is 
contentment  to  be  found?  AU  is  a  dream!  all  is 
deception  !  Neither  wisdom  nor'riches  bring  hap- 
piness :  we  are  the  sport  of  our  desires,  which 
drive  us  hither  and  thither,  until  tlie  great  sea  of 
destruction  overwhelms  us ! ' 

"  Thus  said  I  to  myself,  and  sighed ;  then  I  fdt  a 
'  strange  hand  touch  me,  and  the  streets  of  the  holy 
city  msappeared  from  my  sight.  I  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  lu^h  rock,  and  saw  beside  me  a  youth  in 
white  dothmg ;  I  was  amazed  at  the  brightness  of 
his  appearance,  and  dosed  my  eyes  with  awe. 

"  *  Almet,'  said  he,  '  I  am  Assoran,  the  messenger 
of  instruction.  It  is  known  to  me  that  thou  hast 
dedicated  thy  life  to  wisdom  and  calm  contempla- 
tion, that  thus  thou  mightest  warn  thy  brethren 
against  the  way  of  error ;  but  now  thou  hast  thy- 
self erred,  therefinre  look  up,  attend,  and  become 
wiser 

'*  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  saw  a  lovely  meadow ; 
it  was  beantiftil  as  the  garden  of  Paradise,  but  of 
small  compass.  Through  the  midst  of  it  ran  a 
green  path,  which,  towtfds  the  west,  was  lost  in  a 
desert  waste,  over  the  outside  boundary  of  which 
there  lay  a  thkk  darkness,  and  lud  it  from  view. 


Trees  of  every  kiud,  bearing  blossoms  and  finite 
overshadowed  this  path,  |and  birds  sang  merrily 
among  the  branches.  Beautiful  flowers  sprang  up 
all  around,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  sweetness. 
On  one  side  flowed  a  dear  stream,  gently  mur- 
muring over  golden  sand,  which  ^ttered  through 
the  rippled  water ;  on  the  opposite  side,  rivulets, 
grotto^  and  waterfidls,  enlivaied  the  scene,  and 
were  crowned  by  a  gentle  acdrrity,  whidi,  however, 
did  not  conceal  the  boundary  of  the  little  field. 

"  As  my  eyes  dwelt  with  delight  on  this  enchant- 
ing scene,  I  saw  a  man,  richly  attired,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully. pacing  along  the  path.  His  eye&  were 
bent  on  the  ground,  his  arras  folded  across  his 
breast,  and  his  face  f^l  of  distrust  and  sorrow.  A 
numerous  train  followed  him,  and  appeared  ready 
at  the  least  sign  to  ftalfil  his  commands.  One  ga- 
thered for  him  the  finest  fruit;  another  offered 
him  a  golden  cup ;  but  he  ate  and  drank  as  though 
he  heeded  it  not  The  most  beautifbl  fruit,  whuh 
he  had  eagerly  taken  in  bis  band,  he  would  throw 
away  with  indifference,  having  scarcely  touched  it 
with  his  lips.  He  laid  himself  down  near  the 
streams  and  waterfidls,  as  though  he  would  listen 
to  their  gentle  murmurs  and  to  the  song  of  the 
birds :  hut  here  also  he  found  no  rest.  He  threw 
himself  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other;  then 
arose,  and  pursued  his  way  with  his  former  discon- 
tented deportment.  At  times,  he  would  start,  as 
if  inalannorpain;  and  when  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
Desert  which  lay  before  him,  then  would  he  totter 
bade  some  steps,  and  try  to  return;  bat  an  unseen 
power  led  him,  against  his  will,  still  nearer  to  die 
Desert 

" '  What  may  this  vinon  mean? '  I  spoke,  and 
turned  to  the  AiweL  He  replied,  'The  book  of 
Nature  lies  open  before  you ;  look  on,  and  learn 
wisdom.'  -  ' 

"I  turned  again,  and  saw  a  narrow  valley,  be- 
tween bare  and  savage  rocks ;  ndther  grass  nor  herb 
grew  in  its  sandy  waste.  The  sun's  rays  descended 
with  burning  heat  upon  the  rocks,  and  Uie  only 
stream  which  fiowed  from  their  sides  soon  disap- 
peared in  the  hot  sand.  Except  a  f<Bw  wild  deer, 
which  were  leaping  over  tiie  rocks,  no  living  thing 
was  visible  in  this  desert ;  but  towards  the  west, 
ttiis  wilderness  lost  itself  in  a  fruitfhl  country,  fall 
of  trees,  fields,  and  houses.  My  eye  returned  to 
the  burning  valley,  and  1  saw  a  half-clad  man, 
bearing  on  his  badt  a  slaughtered  deer,  climbing 
with  difficulty  the  rocky  heists.  The  sharp  stones 
wounded  his  hands  and  feet,  yet  he  heeded  them 
not,  but  diligently  ascended  until  he  reached  a 
cave,  before  which  stood,  awaiting  him,  a  woman 
and  four  children.  When  the  Utue  ones  saw  the 
man,  they  called  to  him,  stretdied  out  tiiedr  arms, 
and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  to  meet  him ;  they 
jtmiped  joyously  about  him,  and  led  him  with  shouu 
of  delight  to  the  cave,  where  he  threw  down  his 
prey,  and  sat  to  rest  with  them  in  the  shade.  His 
face  was  thin  and  sun-burnt,  but  its  expression  was 
kind  and  peaceful.  He  laughed  with  his  children 
as  they  wiped  his  hot  brow  with  their  little  hands, 
and  he  seemed  to  forget  in  their  joy  how  hard  his 
toil  had  been.  At  tunes  he  gazed  with  quiet  plea- 
sure on  the  cheerftil  view  which  lay  before  hua  in 
the  distance ;  he  also  pointed  it  out  to  the  children 
as  the  abode  of  joy  and  peace.  Still  I  did  not  per- 
ceive anything  in  his  deportment  whidi  could  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  beautiful  prospect  made  him 
less  contented  with  his  rodcy  cave. 
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"  I  gazed  on,  and  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of 
tliis  man,  who  was  happy  in  that  barren  deaert. 
Then  the  Angel  said  to  me :  '  Observe,  Alme^  what 
thou  bast  seen.  Contentment  and  Hope  are  dai^h- 
ters  of  Lore.  He  vho  works  not  for  the  Trellrbeuig 
of  others,  will  never  be  happj  himself.  In  the 
midst  of  BUperflnity  misery  will  assail  him.  Thus 
thou  hast  seen  the  idle  one  in  the  field  of  Pleasure  : 
be  did  nothing  for  others;  he  lived  for  himself 
alone,  and  held  as  slaves  those  who  worked  for 
him ;  therefore  he  could  experience  no  pleasure. 
He  heard  not  the  song  of  the  birds,  he  saw  not  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  he  felt  not  the  balmv  air 
which  surrounded  him.  He  looked  with  dread 
upon  the  dark  Desert  which  lay  beyond  him,  be- 
cause he  felt  his  own  uselessneas  and  nothingness. 
For  how  could  he  believe  that  his  sel^eeking  and 
8elf4oTe  would  obtain  for  him  any  fature  reward  ? 
Must  he  not  leam  &om  that  Justice  whose  law  is 
written  in  the  human  heart,  that  good  deeds  alone 
are  rewarded,  and  await  a  stem  judgment? 

"  'This  poor  man,  on  the  contrary,  works  for  his 
wife  and  children.  The  love  which  dwells  in  bis 
heart  makes  him  strong  and  of  good  courage.  He 
bears  his  btirden  with  cheerAilnesa,  for  the  joy  of 
his  loved  ones  is  reward  enough  for  him.  The  love 
which  produces  self-sacrifice  n>r  others,  feels  their 
worth :  it  hopes  for  a  just  recompense,  and  all  that 
it  hopea  far  itself  it  tourea  luwirise  for  them, 
therefore  it  is  that  this  poor  man  looks  contentedly 
forward  to  the  prospect  which  lies  before  him, 
without  allowing  the  trials  of  Kis  present  situatioa, 
in  which  those  he  loves  participate,  to  disturb  his 
serenity.  Thus  has  Eternal  Wisdom  placed  true 
happiness  in  man's  own  hands.  The  idle  and  self- 


nilled,  who  live  only  to  indulge  pride  and  self-gra- 
tification, will  never  escape  unrest  and  despair : 
whilst,  on  tfae  other  hand,  to  the  self-denying  man, 
to  the  good  &ther,  his  children,  and  bis  people,  joy 
will  not  be  wanting,  and  they  will  look  forward 
without  donbtfiilness  to  a  better  fiiture.' 

"  Whilst  the  heavenly  Messenger  thus  spoke,  the 
vision  disappeared  firom  before  my  eyes  ;  I  awoke, 
and  found  myself  alone  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple. 
The  sua  had  gone  down :  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  rested  from  their  toil.  I  returned  into  the 
Temple  hy  the  light  of  the  holy  lamp,  and  thought 
over  the  vision  which  had  passed  before  me. 

"Thus,  my  son,"  said  Almet  to  the  Stranger, 
"  the  Prophet  instmcted  me  in  wisdom,  not  for  my 
own  advantage  only,  but  also  for  thine.  Thoa  hast, 
hitherto,  lived  only  for  thyself,  and  for  thine  own 
gratification;  on  that  account  thou  hast  found  no 
real  happiness.  Thou  hast  had  no  hope  in  the  ^ture, 
because  consdence,  the  unsparing  judge,  told  thee 
thy  deeds  deserved  no  reward.  Let  not  this  lesson 
of  the  Prophet  be  lost  to  thee,  like  the  rain  which 
upon  a  barren  rock ;  but  go-and  practise  what 
thou  hast  been  taught.  Become  a  father  to  thine 
own,  and  to  thy  people  ;  clothe  the  naked  with  thy 
herds ;  feed  the  hungry  from  thy  fields ;  beafrieud 
to  those  who  are  oppressed  Irr, wrong;  love  man- 
kind, and  work  their  good.  Thus  shjEiIt  thon  find 
contentment  and  hope;  for  never  was  the  tme 
heart  of  a  loving  fiiuer  saddened  by  the  m^an- 
choly  belief  that  he  and  his  are  only  as  the  foam 
upon  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

Almet,  his  face  Rowing  with  benevolence,  re- 
turned into  the  Temple,  md  ^e  Stranger  went  on 
his  way  in  peace. 
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DBAUATIS  PBR80K& 


CBAKLtXAsitK,  Kimg  «if  tkt  Frmmki. 
KAmmra,  *  Somom  kn^tL 
TiaiiKUDA,  kit  irift. 
Anmtd  Saxent. 

KnlsMt  and  ffiwAMM  btlonffing  t»  Ou  tntn  of  Charlemagnt. 


A  AitJi/orat,  toilh  a  hut. 
wtnBuDA  {eome«/orlkjirom  the  door.) 
Htm  fly  the  ea^ca  to  their  laity  nests ; 
The  Wanting  beama  of  yon  pale  autumn  snn 


Stream  feebly  through  dim  fog  and  faded  leaves ; — • 
Where  lingen  he  1   Why  stays  my  Eoul'd  beloved  1 

HAomnra's  voKs{^far.) 
The  Saxon  rode  through  the  woods  alone ; 
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Th*  aag^  nta  ml  tiio  ibrk  grqr  tione ; 

gued  on  Moh  other  mth  friendly  mien, 
tithe  twttatirasBknighttl  weuL 

Thftt  is  the  iong  of  mighty  Hagenulph ; 

I  hasten  to  pzepnre  his  eremiig  meal.  [8he  eniera  the  hut. 

HAQKirvLPH's  Totox  (ntnrer.) 
Ha  I  trasty  Lightfoot,  is  thy  Btall  in  ruins  1 
Cleft  br  tiM  ruthless  whirlwind  I  Wut  awhile, 
We  will  amend  it  for  thee. 

wnuRUDA  {n^nten  qjler  a  paute.) 
How — not  yet  1 
Bniely  I  heard  his  voice.  [Calling  aloud. 

Where  Ungerest  thou  f 
CHra  answer,  Hagenulph ! 

BAoiNDLpn's  rotos. 
I  eaat,  I  c<nne. 
wnn>Bin>A> 

How  oaait  thou  paoae  when  thy  Windmda  calls  1 

HAQXVin.PH'B  rotOB. 
Patience  awhile  !  The  hurricane  hath  shattered 
My  brave  steed's  dwelling.   'Twill  be  soon  repaired. 

wixsRODA  (tuide,  turning  away.) 
So — first  his  horse,  and  then  his  royal  wife  ! 

BABUDLPH  {dowly  appTotuhing  the  hut.) 
Here  is  thy  Hagenulph,  my  gentle  love. 

VIXDBVDA. 

It  Is  ntit  he. 

HioEKniPB  {embracing  her.) 
What  I  Knowest  thou  not  bis  kiss  t 
wruDBUDA  {disengaging  ?ierse'f.) 
^  Ko,  truly  no,  tbia  is  not  Hagenulph, 
The  knightly,  and  the  eoorteons,  and  the  gentle, 
Who  wooed  Windruda  in  such  noble  bahion 
From  her  sire's  castle  in  the  Weser-vale. 
To  Hagenulph  his  wife  was  all  the  world— 
And  now,  he  heeds  his  horse  before  his  wife  I 
Oh  !  thine  ennobling  love  hath  made  tliia  forest 
A  palace  in  mine  eyes,— myself  a  queen : 
Bobbed  of  that  roell,  I'm  but  a  h^lees  woman. 
Driven  forth  by  foes  into  a  wildemess. 

HAaxinn.PH. 

ISot  so  ;  thou'rt  still  a  qneon  of  Nature's  making, 
Royal  and  haughty. 

wnrPEODA. 

Go,  serve  thy  dialing  Lightfaet  with  hie  food ; 
See  if  Us  conch  be  smoothed  to  snlt  his  ^easnie. 

HAOEMtTLPH. 

What,  ang^  with  my  horae  'i   Bemeroberest  thou, 

When  the  Franks  chased  us  with  restless  force, 

How,  like  a  noble  hart,  he  sought  the  woods. 

And  bare  thee,  covered  with  my  shield,  before  me. 

Softly,  yet  with  the  swiftness  of  the  st«nn. 

Nor  paused  till  thou  wert  safe  1   Then  didst  thoa  stroke 

His  silver  mane  with  thy  caressing  hands : — 

Now,  must  he  shiver  in  the.autumn  night  7 

Thou  art  a  lofty  dame,  a  prince's  child ; 

'Twas  ne'er  the  manner  yet  with  noble  princes 

So  to  reward  the  loj-alty  of  friends. 

wurpEusA  {earemin^jf  apptvaehing  Aim.) 
Hero  of  mighty  heart,  Uion  Bpeaksst  well, 
la  the  stall  finbdied  fbr  thy  tmety  steed  1 

BAQEirULPH. 

Ay,       'twill  do. 

WniDRUDA. 

"Saj,  prithee,  my  beloved. 
Go  and  complete  his  shelter  for  the  night. 

HAomrtn-PH  {kitting  her.) 
My  princely-heartod  wife ! 

[Exit  Hagenulph  by  the  side  at  u^tiA  ht  entered. 
Windruda,  signing  to  him  afecUonatety  with 
her  hand,  rttMert  the  kuL 

GBABLBKASHB  {cnteTt  ott  kortebadejrom  the /orat.) 
Ye  heavens  r  how  deep  and  dn^  is  the  foresL 
As  though  tiMT^  a  mounted  kni^^  ndght  ride 


A  thonaand  jean,  and  find  noboundaiyl 
Lo  I  these  aadadous  birds  of  prey,  tiiat  wheel 
With  grim  and  ghastly  shrieks  around  my  head  I 
Hark  to  the  growling  of  the  wrathful  bear, 
And  the  wolfB  hungry  yell !  My  way  is  lost ; 
Night  rises  like  a  vapour  from  the  earth ; 
I  see  no  happy  end  to  this  adventure. 
Oh,  tor  the  snelter  of  a  peasant's  roof ! 

wiHSBUSA  (in  the  doorvxtg.) 
Who  rides  so  tall  beneath  our  woodland  shades  I  - 

OBABLXMAaNS. 

A  gentle  greeting  to  thee,  noble  lady, 
From  a  mifghted  huntsman  ! 

Tfishvat^  {coming farvmied ) 
Thou  art  welcome. 

Dismount  and  resL 
oaABLBXAOXK  {dismounting,  and  approaching  Acr.) 
Come  I  to  Christian  men  1 

WIKDHirOA. 

No ;  to  the  bravest  and  moat  hospitable 

Of  heathen  warriors.   Best  thee  in  his  castle  I 

OHARLEHAOirB. 

A  castle  In  these  mountain  woods  T 

wmiBUDA  {pointing  to  the  hut) 
'Tis  there. 
The  easUe  of  jreat  I&gennlph. 

CHARtBKAOin!  (flmtilMO.) 

There,  sayeet  thon  T 
Oh,  pardon  !  I  mistook  it  for  a  nut. 

WINBECDA. 

Howl  In  the  doorway  stands  a  noble  dame  ; 
Within,  a  hero  dwells.   Are  lime  and  marble, 
Ivoiy  and  brass,  the  honour  of  a  house  T 
The  whole  wide  forest  with  Its  leafy  halls 
Is  as  a  palaoe  since  my  lord  dwelt  there. 

CHAELSMAOHS  (howing.) 
Forgive  me,  honoured  lady  I  1  have  erred. 
Tour  castie  is  no  theme  for  mockeiy. 

HAOEKULPH  (fivtering,  carrying  game  on  hit  shoulder.) 
lAok  on  my  trophies  of  tonlay,  sweet  wife. 

[ffe  begins  to  hang  up  the  game  on  the  waUa  of  Uie  hut. 

WIKDRCDA. 

Here  stands  a  noble  guest,  my  knightly  husband  I 
OAQEHULPH  {dttitting/rom  hie  labour,  and  approaching 

Charlemagne ) 
Welcome,  sir  knight.   I  crave  your  fwr  constmetion 
Of  this  my  tardy  gpoeting.   I  am  now 
So  poorly  furnished  with  esquires  and  aer&, 
That  I  myself  am  seneschal  and  hntttsman. 
Cupbearer,  chamberlain,  ay,  even  groom. 
Therefore  my  noble  wife  must  entertain  you, 
Whilst  I  lead  forth  your  charger  to  his  st^, 
Soon  to  return  and  crown  for  you  the  bowl. 

OBARLEHAOIiB. 

Nay,  nay,  my  vdi&nt  host !  my  steed  hath  here 
A  supper,  and  a  couch  of  down. 

HASUrcLPR. 
Bnt  wolves 

Are  bawling  In  the  distance ;  therefore  yield. 
Twoald  fix  eternal  shame  upon  my  house. 
If  guest  <rf  mine,  in  hone,  or  goods,  or  limb, 
Were  harmed  by  my  n^lect. 

[Exit,  leading  Charlemagne's  Jtorse. 

WIRDRODA. 

Now  to  the  hearth 
Follow  me,  noble  guest ;  the  vessd  steams, 
And  bright  the  goblets  shine.   {They  enter  the  hut.) 

Nay,  by  your  leave. 
Shut  not  the  door;  Sir  Hagenulph  delights 
Thua  to  gaze  forth  upon  the  wood's  green  aisles. 
And  on  the  ster-sown  canopy  of  heaven. 

CBABLBIUORS. 

The  custom  of  this  noble  house  I  love. 
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vmiosi  (taldng  kit  bow  tatd  qvivtrt  and  hanging 
Ihem  against  the  vail.) 
Hero  I  pwmit  ihj  bnnter'a  panopl; 
Thus  to  be  looaened  hj  a  Udjr's  hjuitL 

MMtmn  (returning  and  tatting  a  goblet  b^ore  ht 
hands  it,  at  cupbearer.} 
iSj  honoared  jfuest,  I  bid  thee  tree]j  welcome  t 
All  that  the  house  of  Hagenulph  affords 
b  thine.   Comei  leat  thee  at  our  cheerful  board. 

t^^Q  'Bat  themaelrxt  around  a  ttone  taUe: 
(Mtrlemame  tn  the  middle,  Hagenid]^ 
and  Winamda  on  either  tide  <tf  Aim. 
Tboa  art  lOent,  noble  lir.  Doth  snght  displeaw  thw  t 

OHABLBMAaim. 

Xa7,  God  forbid  I  Bat  tbU  I  fively  ovn, 
I  foel  like  one  who  wanden  in  a  dream  \ 
A  noble  hero  and  a  lovely  lad  j 
la  tbe  wild  forest  I  Conrteqr  and  graot 
Under  a  poor  hat'a  moesy  oorering  ! 
Why,  one  muffat  deem  it  glamonr'B  moekinf  work, 
And  look  to  an  a  mtinentarjr  ehangc — 
The  forest,  to  a  baron's  loft;  towers, — 
The  dailc  tell,  to  a  goldea  lull  of  pmnp,— 
The  ■*"*fV'"c  owIb  and  bate,  to  awda  and  aqalm  I 

BioKinrLFH  {tmUing.) 
Hay,  honoured  gneat,  expect  not  snch  conclosion ; 
Theee  weeds  conceal  no  crafty  necromancer. 
Once,  truly,  once  it  was  as  thon  bast  sidd : 
Bat  now  I— Those  castle-halls 
lie  desolate  beride  the  Weserttream, 
And  sAilon  sigh  when  thc7  behold  their  ndna. 

Whose  wasting  hand  destroyed  sooh  goodly  halls  1 

HAOnVlPH. 

Thon  ar^  my  guest,  by  speech  and  garb  a  Frank, 
And  canst  thyself  best  answer  such  a  question. 

OBAKLtKAONB. 

Ab,  ah,  tiiou  braTe  de^r^  ^  SaxonsI 
God  knowL  this  desobmon  was  thy  woi^; 
(Varies  did  lament  it  fttnn  Ui  very  heart 

WIVDBITDA. 

Such,  and  so  gentle  is  the  heart  of  Charles  1 
Bis  followers  are  not  like  him.  • 

OHABLUueirX. 

What  ie  thisi 
What  mean  the  sparkling  drops  that  dim  thine  eyes, 
I     And  the  qiu<^  blush  that  bums  upon  thy  cheek  1 
I     la  God's  name,  gentle  hostes^  tell  me  truth ; 
Hast  thou  bemuyuied  by  a  Frank,  beyond 
The  ityuries  that  war  compeU  and  sanctions  1 

WIHDKTOA. 

Oh,  rir  !  pure  wine  we  tender  to  a  guest, 
Not  bitter  gall.   I  prftj:  yoa,  pardon  me 
That  faeediees  word  which  bath  escaped  my  lip ; 
Let  me  be  silMkt  of  the  dreadiiil  deed. 

caaunuora. 
If  I U7      a  hospitable  gif^ 
I  ask  bat  fbr  this  storjr* 

wnnntiTDA. 
Listen  then : 
A  boon,  so  ask'd,  nittet  never  be  withholdeo. 
Upm  the  stream's  edge  lay  my  gallant  brother, 
woonded  and  lUnt ;  his  arm  had  rescued  me. 
And  Ml  tbe  fortberbank  I  stood  In  safol^. 
There  earns — even  now  before  mine  eyes  I  see 
That  dark  and  bloody  shape  1— there  came  a  knight, 
A  Fraokish  warrior,  prieUng  throng  the  forest, 
And  at  his  heels  a  swarm  of  ann%d  serfii. 
Onl-nombered  thus,  and  bint,  my  wounded  brother 
Stretdied  foebly  forth  Ids  naked  sword,  and  Mid, 
"  Comrade.  1  yield  me  thy  true  prisoner." 

Then  lang^  tin  Tnnl^— 
(Med, "  uot  with  tids  ban  peopl^  nwt  and  braaeh  1" 
ThvB,  seoaBg  thii«,  his  sqniiea  and  he  did  pierot 


With  their  sharp  apears  that  young  and  gallant  heart ! 

In  vain  did  I,  (ah,  wretched  midden  I)  caU 
For  aid  to  men  and  gods  I 

The  Frank  but  laughed  more  scornfully,  and  cried, 
"  Fair  maid,  I  come  to  kiss  thy  tears  away." 
Then,  rushii^,  came  my  Hagennlph,  and  swung 
His  trusty  javelin ;  to  the  forest  depths 
The  recreant  craven  fled. 

HAOKRITLPH. 

Beproach  not  me, 
Hy  noble  guest,  that  still  the  dastard  lives. 
First  was  I  bonnd  to  save  my  gentle  love. 
And  he  meanwhile  eso^ed  me.  Unavenged 
Beride  the  wood-stream  steeps  my  gallantbrother. 

OHASLIXAORS. 

Thus  shall  he  sleep  no  more,  so  help  me  God  I 
If  in  the  Prankish  host  I  find  that  villain. 
Into  thy  hands  will  1  deliver  him  ; 
Thou,  noble  dame,  shalt  be  thine  own  avenger. 

wiirosunA. 
Sir,  do  as  thon  bast  promised. 

CHABLtXAOm. 

Donbtmenot  1 

As  thy  true  knight  will  I  achieve  this  deed. 

Ere  I  depart,  thy  words  shall  pidnt  to  me 

The  aspect  of  the  knave,  his  steed,  his  arms. 

That  so  my  vengeance  may  take  certain  aim. 

But  first,  kind  mends,  I  pray  you  answer  mc. 

What  la  ttte  flre  which  kindles  hearts  so  true 

So  to  oppose  the  high  and  holy  teaching 

Of  the  etomal  God,  who,  out  of  love 

To  Biofnl  men,  became  a  helpless  child  T 

Who,  faithful  Shepherd,  sought  His  wandering  flocks, 

Kecalling,  teaching,  and  exhorting  them. 

Tilt,  out  of  lovo,  Ho  died  a  bitter  death ; 

Then,  Conqueror  of  wrath  and  sin,  arose ; 

And  shall  return  in  light  to  judge  the  world, 

deceiving  to  eternal  bliss  the  good, 

Where,  changeless,  in  a  world  of  changeless  briglitn"js. 

Their  souls  shall  join  the  everlasting  psalm  I 

BAaiHOLTH. 

To  speak  the  simple  truth,  not  much  I  know, 

Nor  much  have  heard,  of  this  thy  Christian  doctrine. 

For  onoe  there  came  a  shaveling  to  my  castle. 

In  a  priest's  garb — right  well  I  welcomed  him ; 

But  he  b^ian  with  Jus  blaspheming  words 

To  mock  my  father's  gods,  and  thus  1  thou^t : 

"  The  spirits  of  the  mighty  in  Valhalla 

Have  favoured  thee  in  love,  and  blest  in  war; 

And  when  thon  goeet  forth  into  thdr  woods, 

Tliy  strong  heart  swells  irith  thankflilness  irithin  thcc  ,* 

Shalt  thou  endure  to  hear  them  scorned  ]  Away, 

The  priest's  a  sorry  knave  I"  I  took  the  priest, 

And  hurled  him  from  my  door.   The  blune  was  his, 

Yet  was  my  wrath  a  shade  too  vehement — 

He  fell,  and  broke  his  neck  1  and  feud  and  war 

Broiu  forth  aptm  our  desolated  land. 

Tbe  words  which  thoa  hast  spoken  please  me  well. 

And  may  be  true,  for  I  have  early  heard 

A  story  from  the  ancient  days  of  Odin, 

Of  a  O^'s  Son  who  died  for  love  to  man ; 

Of  firs  sent  down  to  puri^  the  earth ; 

And  of  eternal  glory,  afler  judgment 

WHtDBODA. 

Speak  ye  oftbat  God-Han  whose  name  w»8  Christ  t 

OHAunAoin. 
Ay,  of  onr  blessed  Scriour  Jesus  Christ. 

■  WIHDR17DA. 

My  heart  is  glad  to  hear  thee  speak  of  Him ; 
I  pray  thee  tell  me  somewhat  of  His  teaching. 

"  OHAUXllAOn. 

This  was' Hia  first  great  law:  to  love  nunkind* 
And  do  to«U  men  good— -eren  to  our  foai. 

wuoauDA. 

True,  if  they  sit  aa  gueita  bedde  our  hearth. 
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MoBt  true,  if  they  be  weaponlees  or  sick ; 

/yad  true,  pe^chuice,  if  they  be  stainleas  vomeo. 

CKABIiKHAOKB. 

No,  Qo,  God  asks  on  undivided  he&rt; 
Thou  canst  not  be  a  Christian  on  cotwiitiona  I 
We  must  loTe  all  at  once,  and  all  together, 
For  all  an  chUdien  of  one  Father. 

iriRDRUDA. 

-  Nay, 

That  burden  were  too  heavy  for  our  hearts. 

CHABLRlUaRE. 

Tia  like  that  irondrons  mountAla  in  the  Eoat ; 
At  first  the  climber  labonis  vitb  slow  stcpe, 
But  walks  more  lightly  as  he  rises  higher, 
And  at  the  summit  treads  as  if  on  wings. 

(Tobt  eaM»ued.J 
THE  MARTYRED  TEMPLAR. 

AlUred  Jrom  tk*  Qerman  oj  Spindler. 

'  It  WS8  a  wild  rocky  coast ;  the  gale  was  tremendous, 
and  the  wares  ran  high,  so  that  a  young  fiaherman  who 
had  been  straggling  for  some  faoura  to  effect  a  landing, 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  at  last  running  his  little 
vessel  on  shore  in  a  narrow  sandy  core,  the  entnmce  to 
which  was  almost  concealed  by  the  high  clifis.  Here 
he  proposed  to  remain  until  the  storm  should  subside, 
it  being  too  far  away  from  his  home  to  think  Of  return- 
ing there  by  laud,  in  darknCBB,  and  over  a  difficult  path- 
way. His  only  companion  was  a  boy,  who,  though  not 
grown  up,  had  strength  enough  to  as^st  in  adinsting 
Uie  sails,  and  sometimes  in  rowing.  The  remams  of  a 
ruined  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  John,  were  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  hither  the  mariners 
wended  their  way  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night.  Strange 
stories  were  circulated  with  regard  to  the  sacred  re- 
mains ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  were 
quite  as  ■uperstitions,  when  the  incidents  of  our  stoiy 
took  place,  some  centuries  ago,  as  their  deseendants  are 
now ;  and  it  aigued  some  coarage  on  the  part  of  the 
young  fisherman  to  venture  there  at  all.  They  oad  scarcely 
reached  the  old  building,  and  stretched  their  weaiy 
limbs  under  the  part  of  the  chapel  stjU  protected  by  a 
roof,  when  the  boy  started,  and  whispered  to  his  master, 
"Haric  i  do  yon  not  hear  the  sound  of  men's  ToieeaT 
And  there  I  see  a  light  through  the  grating  that  coTers 
the  rault." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  fisherman,  "  creep  softly  to  the 
grating,  and  tiy  if  yon  can  discover  anything  without 
being'Seen." 

The  boy  obeyed,  and  informed  his  master  that  a  great 
asBemblago  of  men  were  gathered  together  below,  who 
seemed  to  be  consulting  in  a  strange  hinguage,  which  he 
could  not  understand.  Tbey  were  clad  in  white  mantles, 
and  each  carried  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand ;  but  the 
indistinct  light  prevented  him  discovering  more.  The 
young  fishraman  turned  pide  at  tiua  hrialUgence,  and 
exclaimed,  "God  preserve  us !  These  must  be  the  great 
lords  from  France,  that  have  taken  refuge  in  our  country. 
Some  people  say  Uiey  go  to  St.  John's  Chapel  to  pray, 
and  others  that  it  is  for  wicked  purposes  they  as- 
aemble  here  !  At  any  rate  let  us  depart,  for  it  is  not  safe 
to  remain,  lest  they  discover  as,  and  think  we  are  splee." 

Bo  saying  he  took  the  boy  b^  the  hand,  and  dragged 
him  away,  but  the  noise  of  -  their  footsteps,  and  the  long 
shadows  moving  in  the  moonshine,  betrayed  them  to 
one  of  the  party,  who  was  stationed  outside  as  a  sentinel. 
"  Halt ! "  was  cried  in  a  loud  voice ;  and  an  armed  man 
in  a  white  mantle  advanced  with  threatening  gestures 
towardathnn.  Theboytlienthrewhimselfontheground; 
the  fisherman,  kneeling>  be^ed  for  merciy,  aKuriug  his- 
captor  that  bia  pronnce  in  tlie  chi^  was  pm«]y 
aceidental. 


"  What  weaUier,  broUterl"  cried  a  second  man  in 
white,  appearing  at  the  door  of  the  vault. 

"  It  tains,"  B^d  the  fint;  and  the  queatiraierbiatanUy 
disappeared.  Had  not  terror  obscured  the  fiunltiee  oi 
the  captives,  tliey  would  have  taken  the  stiangets  for 
madmen,  as  the  storm  had  abatod,  and  nothing  could 
be  clearer  *.>n»n  the  firmament  at  this  moment ;  the  stan 
were  shining  brightly,  and  not  a  ungle  rain-drop  was 
to  be  felt.  A  tall  and  stately  man  now  stepped  out  of  the 
vault,  and  began  to  question  tliem.  The  fisherman  re- 
lated everything  umply  as  it  had  happened,  and  the 
boy  corroborated  his  narrative ;  so  that  it  was  easily  seen 
that  they  were  not  spies,  and  that  they  had  had  no  time 
to  make  any  discoveries,  while,  from  pure  curioidty, 
looking  down  the  vault.  Upon  tiuB,  the  stately  looking 
chief  diaiDissed  the  lad,  ordering  him  to  return  home 
Immetotely,  and,  if  he  valued  his  life,  never  to  breathe 
a  word  of  what  he  had  seen  and  hoard.  The  boy  j 
promised  all  that  was  required ;  and,  being  set  free,  \ 
darted  away  like  a  Mghteued  deer,  leaving  hia  master  . 
in  the  hands  of  the  strangers.  I 

"  You  are  a  fisherman,  are  you  notr  asked  the  chieC  | 
"  Do  yon  think  that  you  coi^d  convey  a  man,  without  j 
luggage  or  other  encumbrance,  to  the  ooast  of  France  ;  ' 
set  nim  on  E^oro  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Calus ;  and  I 
after  waiting  till  he  had  finubed  his  business,  however 
long  that  mig^t  detain  him,  convey  him  safely  here 
agatnt" 

"  Why  not  r  exclumed  the  fisherman,  after  a  moment 
of  consideration.  "  My  boat  is  an  excellent  one,  or  it 
would  not  have  survived  this  gale.  I  have  gone  to 
France  before,  so  I  understand  very  well  how  to  steer 
my  way  through  the  high  seas.  There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  me,  provided  you  give  me  a  suitable  reward." 

"DonotlMaftiid,"  aaidtheohiefi  "I  ahall  take  care 
you  shall  be  handsomely  recranpeniwd.  In  the  mean 
time  go  and  get  ready  your  little  bark,  for  your  pas- 
senger must  embark  without  delay." 

"  I  must  go  home  first,"  sud  the  fisherman,  who  bad 
by  this  time  lost  his  fear,  "to  provide  food  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  voyage." 

"  That  you  shall  not,"  said  Hie  chief;  with  an  oath. 
"  Your  passenger  will  provide  everything ;  in  the  mean 
time  you  must  be  watched." 

With  these  words  he  re-entered  the  chapel ;  and  the 
sentinel  in  the  white  mantle  accompanied  the  astonished 
fisherman  to  the  cove  where  his  little  vessel  was  lying. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait ;  for  a  fine '  looking  young 
man,  in  a  dark  dress,  q>eedi]y  followed  them,  and, 
after  h^mUng  in  a  few  necessaries,  stepped  lightly  into  the 
boat,  and  silently  sat  down  on  the  plank  laid  across  the 
middle  for  his  accommodation.  He  took  no  notice  of 
the  sentinel,  not  even  vouchsafing  him  an  adieu ;  and, 
making  signs  to  the  fisherman  to  steer,  leaned  his  head 
on  the  cross  of  his  sword,  ud  looked  moodily  at'  the 
waves,  over  which  the  vessel  danced  merrily,  the  storm 
by.  this  time  having  completely  subsided. 

The  stranger  appeared  to  be  dumb,  for  daring  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  not  a  syllable  escaped  his 
lips ;  and  when  tiie  fisherman  that  evening  put  into  a 
little  seaport,  he  handed  him  money  in  solemn  rilmee, 
.  making  signs  to  him  to  punduse  more  provisions. 
WUle  he  rested  alcmg  tlw  bottom  of  the  brat,  during 
the  man's  absence,  he  was  careful  to  conceal  his  &ce  in 
his  doak  whenever  any  one  approached.  On  the  return 
of  the  fisherman  he  betook  tumself  to  slnmber,  and  the 
poor  fellow  once  more  laid  hold  of  the  rudder,  curung  tbe 
Btu^dii^  of  ' bis  companion,  who  never  <rfB»red  to  as^ 
him,  nor  even  cheered  him  by  friendly  conversation. 
Sleep  at  last  unloosed  the  tongue  of  the  strange  pas- 
senger ;  his  dreams  appeared  to  be  troubled ;  words 
escaped  &om  his  lips,  and  wereaudible  to  theastonished 
fisherman,  even  through  the  folds  of  his  mantl^  whkh 
he  had  drawn  over  his  countenance. 

"  Will  it  then  be  accomplished  f  he  mnttend.  "  YTiU 
the  noble  building  be  completed!  Shall  I  mix  tbs 
oem^t^  and  build  up  the  piltorsl  Oh  1  master,  master  t 
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Too  mi^t  han  spared  your  oomnde  this  daty." 
Otlier  mysterioufl  'words  he  continued  to  mnrmor,  vhleb 
mm  almost  unintelligible. 

"Oh.'ho!"  said  Oie  fiahermaii  to  himself;  "  tjie 
secret  is  oat  now  !  Well,  bow  I  have  been  mistaken  ! 
I  tboaght  my  paaseDger  had  been  something  extnr 
ordinaiy,  and  now  I  find  he  is  only  a  oommoD  mason,  or 
hew«r  ci  stoaes.  And  these  Fnneh  gentiMnen  have 
piobal^  come  to  oar  parts  in  order  to  rmir,  and  boild 
again,  those  di^Kls  and  dnirehes  irtuch  have  been 
rained  by  pirates,  or  daring  the  murs.  A  most  pious 
undertaking,  and  one  highly  to  be  oommendod ! " 
At  thia  moment  the  eyes  of  the  fiaherman  were  arrested 
by  the  sword,  which  bung  at  the  young  man's  side,  and 
shaking  Us  head,  he  eontiiuMd, '' Well,  weU  I  If  I  did 
not  tab  the  fdlow  for* noble  kni^tr  However,  It  does 
not  matter;  dnoe  a  mason's  gold  is  quite  as  good  for  my 
purpose  as  tiiat  of  a' man  of  quality." 

In  the  same  manner  pamed  away  other  twenty-four 
hours,  the  young  man  still  preeerring'  the  strictest 
silence,  (ill  at  last  they  arrived  at  Calais,  when,  for  the 
fint  tUne,  he  addressed  the  fisherman.  "So  this  is 
the  coast  of  France  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  stood  up  in 
the  little  bark ;  and  looking  towards  the  shore,  sighed 
heavily.  The  fisherman  assented,  and  asked  him  iraere 
he  widied  to  be  landed.  The  yoi^  seemed  overpowered 
with  stnmg  emotion;  his  breast  heaved;  his  acewaa 
flashed ;  and  he  took  vSha  hat,  and  tore  open  bis  vest 
to  eool  himself  althot^h  the  nin  was  fidling  in  tonente. 
The  fisherman,'  after  waiting  in  nin  for  an  answer, 
tamed  the  bottt's  head  toinuilB  a  secluded  landing- 
place,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town ;  and  ninning 
up  dose  to  the  little  quay,  the  stranger  hastily  leaped 
on  ahcna.  A  small  hut  wis  near,  but  instead  m  taking 
ibelter  thoe  ftom  the  inelemant^  of  the  weather,  as  the 
mariner  advised,  the  young  man  told  him  to  hold  his 
tongue ;  and  proceeded  himself  to  inquire,  at  the  cot- 
t^r^s,  the  road  to  the  chapel  of"  Oar  I^dy  of  Tempests." 
The  iidiabitaQts  of  the  hut  described  the  path  to  be  long 
and 'difficult  ;  the  yoong  man,  however,  had  already 
taken  his  reeolation.  "  By  the  third  dj^,  at  farthest, 
wiuqtered  he  to  the  fisbetman,  "  I  shall  return."  Then, 
wtwfHng  himself  in  his  mantle,  and  u«ing  his  sword  as 
a  pilgrim's  staff  to  support  his  steps,  he  proceeded  along 
the  wet  and  slippeiy  traek  which  had  been  indicated. 
By  and  by  he  reached  a  ooss  erected  at  the  side  of  the 
road ;  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  embraced  the 
cold  stone,  while  tean  filled  his  eyes.  "Mother  earth  ! 
hidy  ground,  where  I  was  bom  !"  he  stammered  forth, 
sobtHng;  "wiUi  what  changed  feelings  do  I  now 
behold  thee !  Would  to  Qod  it  had  been  spared  me 
thns  to  return  as  an  assastdn  to  the  landof  myanceston  I 
Alas  J  I  must  agfiu  flee  from  thee,  beloved  ooimtrjr,  as 
Booik  as  my  vow  shall  be  aceompUahed  I  .  .  .  Hail  onee 
more  to  the  dear  land  of  Fnuace;  and,  oh  I  dark  nirittl 
shield  me  with  thy  dusky  wings,  that  no  one  may  follow 
on  my  teaek,— noone  watdi  the  deed  lam  i^nt  to  do  !  " 

Having  said  tlieie  words,  he  rose,  and  walked  msB- 
fnlty  ftmrard  towyds  a  distant  field,  from  which  a  light 
glimineted  fUntly.  The  tain  fell  more  and  more 
he*vily,  and  the  way  became  moie  difficult;  iriiilst  the 
damp  mantle  of  the  traveller  clogged  his  steps,  im- 
peding every  motion  with  its  weight  The  storm  raged 
without ;  but  more  tumultuous  still  were  the  feelings 
wUdi  contended  witliin  the  bosom  of  the  youth.  By 
the  time  he  reached  the  little  church,  whence  the  light 
had  proceeded,  bis  strength  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  nt  down  to  recover  hfanself,  while  he 
tried  to  Hiaringnwh  the  objects  around  him.  "  Here  is 
the  dmreb,"  he.murmured,  "  of  which  the  master  spoke. 
There  to  the  right  I  can  disoem  the  Urge  white  cross, 
■tin  visible  tlmmgh  the  darkness.  On  the  left  I  hear 
the  gushing  of  a  hrook ; — all  is,  in  diort,  as  was  de- 
scribed. Courage,  then  )  Advance  I  If  not  deceived  by 
the  mist,  I  Uiiiuc  I  can  trace  the  outline  of  a  building, 
which  I  must  shortly  reach. — There  is  the  goal  of  my 
laboani* 


He  was  not  mistaken,  and  soon  reached  the  building: 
it  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  surrounded  by  a  field 
inclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  a  sinall  gate  fonning  the  en- 
trance. The  young  man  sprung  over  it,  and  passing  by 
nomerons  implements  of  sgriculture  piled  agtunst  out- 
houses, reached  the  entrance  of  the  building,  lind  climb- 
ing up  the  ruinous  steps,  gave  two  loud  and  quick 
knocks  on  t^e  door,  whidi  he  followed  after  a  second  or 
two  by  a  third,  long  and  resounding.  A  dog  within  the 
house  now  be^ian  to  bank.  No  one  came,  however,  and 
the  stranger  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  ugnal,  which  ho 
did  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  At '  length  a  man's 
voice  was  heard,  asking  what  was  wanted. 

"  I  am  a  poor  and  hungry  pilgrim,  who  has  lost  his 
way,"  rqtlied  the  youth.  "  Can  you  give  me  sbelterl" 

AjRer  a  short  pause  a  light  was  seen  throus^  the  win- 
dow, steps  approached,  the  bolt  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
door  opened.  The  stranger  had  meanwhile  laid  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  dagger  which  he  wore  below  his 
clothes ;  but  his  purpose  faltered  when  he  beheld  the 
man  who  advanced  to  greet  him.  Benevolence  and 
frankness  were  depicted  on  his  countenance,  as  he  wel- 
comed the  wet  and  weary  wanderer.  The  hand  of  the 
youth  sank  powerless  as  he  relint^nished  his  dagger,  and 
his  t<mgue  stammered  as  he  inquired,  if  he  were  now  in 
the  presence  <rf  the  proprietor  OUbert  The  man  relied 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  I  greet  you  in  tiie  name  of  Ood,  and  of  St. 
John,  wh<nn  we  both  acknowledge  as  our  patron,"  said 
tiie  youth,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  And  I  call  upon 
you  to  greet  me  at  my  entrance  under  your  roof." 

At  this  salutation,  Gilbert  staggered  back  astonished, 
while  the  mysterious  grasp  with  which  the  unknown 
pressed  his  hand  inereased  ois  fear  and  bewildemunt. 

"  Wlur  do  you  not  respond  to  my  greeting  1  Why  not 
make  the  rign  with  your  handt"  asked  the  stranger, 
boldh.   "  Brother  Perrail,  that  is  not  right  !'* 

Asny  pale,  Oilbert  supported  himself  sgMnst  the  wall. 
"  Then  you  know  — T  he  stammered  but  soon  recovering 
himself,  he  continued.  "  Let  us  see,"  said  he,  "  if  some 
rogue  is  not  mocking  me.   Your  pass  word  1 " 

"  Notnma,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  Give  me  the  word  1 "  continued  Gilbert,  in  an 
anxious  and  threatening  tone. 

"  Tell  me  the  first  letter  ....  I  shall  then  gtve,yoa 
the  second,"  answered  the  stranger. 

In  this  manner  they  made  out  the  word.  Gilbert  had 
no  longer  any  doubt  He  clasped  his  hands  t<^ther, 
and  whispered,  "  Man,  what  wooldst  thou  in  my  house, 
that  thou  comest  upon  me  like  a.thief  In  the  night  t" 

"  I  want  bread,  aalt^  fin,  and  shelter,"  r^u«d  the 
stranger. 

"Dare  I  trust  yoal"  inquired  CKlberl^  with  some 
hedtatitm. 

"  Are  we  not  bound  by  an  oathi "  said  the  stranger. 

"  Alaa  1  the  oath  !  "  ^ghed  GUbert^  whilst  his 

head  sunk  upon  his  breast 

"  Calm  youraelt"  tqjoined  the  youth.  "  I  am  a  run- 
aw^  like  yourself ;  therefore  am  I  come  to  you." 

OUbert  scrutinized  him  for  some  moments  with  at- 
tenUon,  and  then  shook  bis  head  distrustfully.  At  last 
he  closed  the  door,  and  led  his  sii^lar  guest  into  an 
apartment,  in  the  comer  of  which  stood  a  pl^n,  but 
clean-looking  oMch.  He  then  set  bread  and,  wine  before 
him,  and,  sUning  the  fire,  prooeeded  to  diy  his  wet 
mantle. 

"  I  wish  you  a  sound  and  peaceM  slumber,"  be  then 
said  to  the  youth,  who  in  silence  watched  all  his  pro- 
ceedings. "  Ton  are  in  perfect  safety  in  my  house. 
To-morrow  we  ^all  talk  more." 

"  Gilbert  1 "  cried  a  soft  and  penuve  voioe  from  an 
a4joining  apartment  "Where  are  yoni  With  whon 
are  you  talkmgl" 

"  I  am  coming,"  replied  Gilbert,  calmly,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  his  guest 

"  Is  that  your  wife.  Brother  Peiraitr  asked  the  lai* 
t«r,  in  a  rigiufloHtt  whispor. 
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"  Tm  !  my  wife,"  repUad  the  hett,  in  a  firm  T^ee, 
after  a  tnoment'a  panaa;  and  then  witiidrav,  nylDg 
Qopd  ni|Hit  to  th«  ■tianger. 

Ths  yonth  long  remainad  standing  befor*  tha  firs, 
watching  tha  bumiqg  emben,  and  plunged  In  contam- 
platlon.  ftow  and  Uien  ha  preawd  bis  hand  on  bia 
breaai,  aa  thoagh  ba  would  theraby  oalm  tbe  tomnltaoua 
atnoticma  within.  "And  ahaU  I  bring  death  into  ihia 
peacirfkil  booaal"  said  ba  to  Umaelf.  "  Thia  man,  npon 
wboaa  cahn  brow  is  la^bly  impreasad  bansFolanca  and 
tmth,  nttariy  incompatible  with  penury  of  which  ba 
is  acenaed,— shall  I  blot  him  oat  firom  ths  land  of  the 
livini^,  and  make  his  wife,  whose  soft  voice  so  touched 
mj  heart,  a  widow  1 ....  Uncle  !  cmel,  cruel  uncle  ! 
what  a  price  haat  thou  aet  upon  my  admission  into  thy 
Older  I '  Ha  now  paced  In  great  agitatitm  up  and  down 
the  apartment  "  Shame  on  thee,  Quy  ! "  aald  he  theo 
to  himself.  "  Dost  thoB  shudder  at  the  trial  1  Oh  1 
wherefore  did  my  arm  tremble  when  I  entered  this 
abodel  Wherefore  did  I  not  amite  tha  paijured  and 
accuned  one  to  the  earth,  thundering  In  hia  ears,  "TluB 
la  the  last' greeting  of  the  grand-maaterand  eompaniona, 
peijured  brother  of  tbe  orderl'-— then  all  would  have 
been  done.  Oh,  inoomprehenaible  destiny  1  why 
didst  thou  restrain  my  armi  Why  dost  thou  compel 
me  to  pay  howitaiity  with  ingratitude  —  nay,,  with 
l/loo<Mtd  /  for  the  deed  must  b0  done.  Ob,  that  some 
friendly  spirit  would  wim  the  unhappy  wretch  to  take 
flight  I  If  he  only  would  make  use  of  this  night's  de- 
lay I  happy  then  uiould  I  be ;  my  obligation  would  be 
fulfilled,  and  with  pore  hands  I  should  return  to  the 
brotherhood.  Hay  Qod,  and  the  blessed  Vit]^  and 
the  holy  St  John,  direct  me  what  to  do  1 "  Then,  oom- 
mitting  himself  to  tbe  Divine  protection,  the  a^tatad 
youth,  overpowered  by  &tigue,  forgot  bia  perplazities, 
and  lell'aaieep. 

lAte  the  next  morning,  a  sudden  noise  awakened  him 
fW>m  a  troublekl  dream.  He  £uciod  that  be  beheld  his 
host  standing  beside  his  bed  with  a  drawn  aword  in  his 
hand,  and  that  he  uttered  these  words : — 

"  Die  tbnelf  t — thou  who  earnest  to  sound  my  funeral 
kneU!" 

Half  asleep,  and  nnable  to  distinguish  imagination 
from  reality,  he  started  up  with  a  loud  cry,  and  gtasped 
hia  sword.  Then,  for  tbe  first  time,  be  became  aware  of 
tbe  presence  of  a  very  beautiful  wwnin,  with  an  In&nt 
in  her  arms,  who  stood  near  bis  bed.  He  aank  back 
confosed,  while  tbe  same  sweet  voice  that  be  had  heard 
the  night  before  calmed  his  perplexity. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  dear  sir,"  said  tbe  lUr  lady.  "  You 
mast  have  tiad  a  frightful  dream,  unce  you  are  bo  agi- 
tated by  the  voice  of  a  weak  woman  like  myself,  who 
now  comes  to  Ud  you  welcome.  Ton  have  slept  long; 
the  sun  is  now  high  in  the  heavens;  and  I  bring  you 
your  breakfast" 

Heartily  ashamed,  Ouy  took  a  bssin  of  rich  soup  from 
the  white  bands  of  bis  hostess,  and  Inquired,  hesitatingly, 
whilst  he  looked  uonud,  "  Where  Is  PerruH  " 

"  I  do  not  know  whom  you  mean,"  replied  the  beanti- 
M  woman.  "Ofwfaomibyonneakl 

In  some  confusion  Ouy  atniok  nis  fordiaad,  and  then 
spoke  more  firmly :  "  Pvdon  me,  I  mistook  1  I  meant 
to  ask  about  your  husband,  Gilbert" 

"  He  has  gone  to  the  fish-pond  to  oatcb  fiah,"  replied 
Blanche,  for  that  was  the  name  of  tbe  fUr  lady.  "  Ton 
know  tblB  is  malgre-day,  and  my  husband  wishes  to  pro- 
Tide  you  a  good  dinner." 

"  God  be  pndsed  ! "  said  Guy  to  himself,  in  the  strong 
conviction  that  Psrrall  had  guessed  his  errand,  and  was 
now  saving  himself  by  flight  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
order.  JoyfiiUy  he  now  raised  his  ares  towards  bis  kind 
hostess,  vbA  sank  them  again,  lost  m  admlntlonof  her 
beauty.  Her  dmple  attire  added  nothing  to  bar  lore' 
llnesB,  but,  on  the  cmit*ary,  borrowed  chirms  from  It ; 
while,  as  she  stood  before  tbe  youth,  with  the  innocent 
child  in  her  anus,  she  seemed  to  him  a  living  image  of 
the  Madonna.  Aroughdog,«roiiarmaaadM{,i!nm^i«d 


luunUy  at  bar  Ibe^  and  jealon^y  ntdiad  vnrj  aotloa 
of  ids  mktnas. 

"  The  soup  Is  most  excellent,"  s^d  Ony,  as  ha  laid 
down  the  empty  baain.   "  May  Ood  reward  the  hoq>ilar 
llty  you  have  exercised  towards  a  stranger  I   And  now, 
I  psidon  ma  for  asking,  baa  your  husband  es^ataud  to 
you  the  bnslnflSBwhli^  has  led  me  haret" 

"  I  know  nothiw  about  it^"  replied  Bliii^  "He 
did  not  tdl  me  wnetber  he  knew  yon  before  or  not, 
and  has  not  alluded  in  ai^  w^  to  uia  boslneaa  Tbieh 
brings  vou  here.  It  is  mon  my  dnty  to  attend  to  our 
guest,  than  to  ask  questions  couoemlng  him." 

"  But  has  not ....  I  mean  Gilbert,  explained  .... 
in  short,  made  you  acqnunted  with  the  drannutanoea 
of  his  past  lifer  r^oinedOay. 

"  Ob,  yesr  replied  Blanche,  with  the  dm^etlr  of  a 
child.  "  His  oocupation  has  alw^  been  known  to  every 
one.  The  life  of  a  master  mason  is  necessarily  oommon- 
plaee,  and  without  advantun,  unless  dniing  the  time 
pamd  in  travelling  to  learn  the  tiade.  Gilbert's  Uih 
has  been  like  the  rest.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Arlea,  and  journeyed  about  in  his  youth,  till  be  became 
a  master.  Then  he  took  a  lah^y  to  ravislt  France  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  passing  through  Calais,  got 
acquainted  with  my  fistber,  to  whom  this  &rm  belonged, 
part  of  the  f<»mer  posseflriona  of  the  Templars,  the  mlns 
ol  whim  ho^tal  eau  be  aeen  from  tUa  wiiuAow.  My 
hliher  and  Oilbert  fbnnad  a  atmng  fHradihip,  and,  after 
a  iriiik^  the  latter  gave  up  his  trade,  and  took  to  agri- 
cultore,  when  he  married  me.  Hy  &ther  did  not  long 
ta^vtj  the  aasistanee  of  his  honest  son-in-law.  He  died, 
and  was  oonsoled  on  hia  deathbed  by  the  thought,  that 
ba  was  leaving  me  to  a  kind  protector.  Bdiere  me, 
kind  i&t,  Giiborl  Ii  one  of  the  beat  of  men,  and  is  re- 
spected  throughout  the  whole  oooutiy.  Bnt  perhaps 
you  knew  him  brfore,  and  I  am  tiring  you  irith  my 
talk." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  sud  Guy,  "  you  intareat  me 
greatly.  But  what  Is  keeping  Gilbert  t  He  Is  very  long 
in  returning ;  pertiaps  tbe  pond  is  at  a  distance." 

"  K 0^"  rolled  Blaache,  "  it  is  quila  near.  I  begin 
to  wonder  auo  that  he  ia  ao  iMig." 

"  God  be  praised  I"  whispered  Guy's  consolenos ;  for 
all  oonsplred  to  oonfirm  his  pnvlous  coi^eoture.  "  Ood 
bepndaed  I  Hehaa  eacaped,  and  I  am  spared  tha  oom- 
misaion  of  an  act  wldch  wonld  have  filled  me  with  remorse 
to  tha  end  of  my  days.  My  errand  is  aooompllslied,  and, 
to  avoid  any  muucl^  mischance,  I  shall  instantly  return 
to  where  I  left  my  little  vessel."  Then,  wrspping  him- 
self in  his  mantle,  and  grasping  his  sword,  be  strode 
■towards  the  hearth,  where  BUnche  was  busily  preparing 

some  food.   "  Farewell,  kind  hosteaa  I  'lie  hur^ 

riedly  began,  as  though  he  feared  to  be  detained;  "ae- 
oept  my  warmest  thanks  for  vonr  hoapllality.  I  must 
demrt  Immediately.   Farewell  t" 

Blanclie  raised  her  eyes  in  aatoniahmant^  nnable  to 
account  for  this  sudden  resolution.  "  Are  yon  obliged 
to  go  r  she  Inquired. '"How  t  WhatlstbUl  I  know 
not  what  you  meant  la  it  poaslble  that  I  have  oflbnded 
your 

"  On  the  contrary,  yon  have  gidned  my  ette«n  and 

friaidahiff"  nplied  Gay,  in  great  agitation ;  "  and  for 
that  very  reason  I  must  depart." 

"  I  do  not  oomprebend  you.  My  bosband,  Oilbert, 
will  be  very  much  gcimd  when  he  flnda  yon  at 
hia  return." 

"  I  wish  to  go  before  his  retom,"  continued  Quy.  •*  I 
wish  to  spars  both  him  and  myself  a  painibl  meeting. 
Unfi>rtanate  woman,  do  not  detain  me  I  The  happiness 
of  yonr  life  Is  departed,  should  I  remain."  Once  more 
he  pressed  the  hand  of  Blanche,  and  tamed  towards  the 
door;  but  sUrtod  bftsk  aa  though  annihilated  fin- 
en  tlw  threshold  ha  met  QilbnL 

(To  It  cMMJadAf  ta  Mw  Mwl-V 
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[In  Orifinal  Caalribntioiu  trader  tbi>  b«*A  tb*  Nam*,  rfal  or 
■Hill  III.  oTttic  CnBtritatnr,  liprtaUd  In  anil  Ctplult  undtr 
Ik*  UUo  ( in  artocMow,  K  li  pilated  In  Italln  W  Om  c«L] 

THE  ICOWEB'S  MAIDEN.* 
tSte  Ki^rmtag,  p.  >».) 

"OoonmmnnrtoUiM,  HarrI  Tight Mily ut tbou Jadsn I 
Lun  hatt  Mt  made  thM  •totliM,  thou  tnis  wid  UmUmI  nMldm ! 
Aj,iriiitliiMtofafdvi,mMhinki,th)rtMkofirwkba  dOM, 
I  ihan  mo  loBgn  h«re  Ow  ^^eut  to  put  thM  Crom  my  tfio." 

It  was  a  wemlthjr  turner  apaka.  It  wai  a  maiden  llitened : 
Oh.  bow  ha  lorlng  boaom  awellcd,  and  how  her  full  eye  gUctened ! 
KevUfc  tolnherllmbi)  her  hand  outdoea  her  comrade*  all; 
8n  how  dwvUdaUte aejrdie, and m how fiHtthtfbllenpa full 

AaA  when  the  nooD  growa  niltrjr,  and  the  weary  peaaanta  wend 
To  deep  In  pleuaat  thkketa,  and  o'«r  cooling  aireacni  to  bend ; 
BtOl  an  the  hammlBg-faeea  at  work  btneath  that  bnmliig  sky, 
And  Hut.  dfUgant  aa  they,  woAa  on  uncoadni^. 

The  aun  hath  annk,  the  erenltig  bell  gives  gentle  auinmona 
home; 

<■  EiMugh,''  her  Deighhours  cry,  "enough!  corae,  Mary,  prithee 
came!" 

ncphcids,  and  Bockt,  and  haibandmen,  pass  homewaid  tiirougb 
the  dew, 

■at'llny  only  wlwts  her  ■cythei  and  goea  to  woA  anew. 

And  BOW  the  dewa  an  thickening,  the  moon  and  atar*  are  bright ; 
8w«ct  are  the  new-mown  fano^t,  and  aweet  the  aoogi  of 
Bight  i 

Bat  Mary  Itoa  not  down  to  rcat.  and  aiauda  not  atill  to  hear ; 
Tha  matflDg  of  her  eeaaeleai  Kyttae  li  muiio  to  hor  ear. 

Mtea  tbna  fteat  mom  till  erening,  even  thui  from  eve  to  mora. 
Ah  Mflo,  hr  atnnc  love  nonrlilied,  by  h^y  hope  u^wmt; 
TBI  wWn  the  third  day'a  aun  aioac,  the  labour  waa  complete, 
Aad  then  (tood  Mary  wMplogi     )oj  to  atianga  and  awe*!. 

"GaedmoTTOw  to  thee,  Uaryl   How  nowt— the  taak  Ii  donel 
Lo,  for  inch  malchleu  Induatry,  rich  guerdon  ahall  be  won ; 
But  for  the  wedding— nay,  Indetd— ray  wordt  were  onlyjeat 
Bvw  &MtUah  and  how  creduloua  we  find  a  lorer'a  breaal  I" 

He  spake  and  went  his  way,  and  there  the  hapless  maid  stood  still, 
Ha  weary  Umta  they  shook,  they  unki  her  heart  grew  iiiff  and 

•paaeb,  saase,  aod  fMtn^  Hka  a  cloud,  did  firon  her  apfait  paas, 
And  than  ihay  fbitnd  h«  lylag  tipoa  the  new-wnm  giasa  t 

Aad  Oaa  a  dnsb  and  dealh-Uke  Ufa  for  years  the  maiden  led 
A4nf  of  tagnnt  hoaagr  was  all  her  daily  bnad. 
Oh,  mafca  her  gray*  in  pleasant  shades,  where  softest  dow'rets 
■raw. 

Far  sQch  a  loving  heart  aa  heis  U  seUUim  found  below  f 

From  tt*  Otrmm  <if  Ukkmi. 


IaAM£NT  OF  THE  HEATH£K  SAO£. 

[BT  8..IL] 

1  EMOW  thou  art  returned  lo  duit  again. 

That  wett  unto  my  toul  Its  only  alar,— 
I  know  that  prayer  Is  vatn,  and  tears  are  vain, 

And  word*  of  ctnafyn,  oh,  how  vainer  tu\ 
What  shall  1  do,  or  by  what  power  enstala 

ThB  deaoUtlon  of  my  heart,  the  war 

Of  my  naistftil  spirit,  whkh  at  length 

Um  rmtols  la  tlM  fUaoaa  flf  tta  atnofdil 

(l)PnHa6«nBaaB«Iladi,longa,ftc.  LandoBiBww.  1845. 


And  I  have  stitven  to  tiiinfc  It  Is  sot  so, 
Have  hid  my  heart  remember  the  quick  llfb 

&o  eloquently  speaking  In  the  ghnr 
Of  thy  young  ebaak,  ta  every  gsatura,  rift 

With  health  that  seamed  Invtndbl*— the  teow 
Serene,  ai  If  disdainful  of  the  strlfb 
Death  holds  with  meaner  thinga— itsalT,  a  Ouonci 
Where  Lite  and  Inspiration  sate  alone. 

And  my  too  fUdifhl  heart  lememben  well 
(Would  It  were  more  foi^tthl  I)  avety  line. 

And  lineament  and  r«atnre,  whleb  can  tail. 
Of  all  I  bad,  that  la  no  longer  mine  \ 

I  Bummon  thee  befbre  me  by  the  speU 
Of  tortured  Memory,— I  see  them  sUne, 
Thy  clear,  tolgfat,  fMag  eyes— A  mockery  1  Whyl— 
It  Is  Impoadble  that  ihouoooldst  die  I 

Yet  thou  art  dead,  and  we  an  severed,  fbr 

I  saw  the  gradual  bllghdng  of  that  fbrm ; 
The  quenching  of  these  sun-hrlght  eyes  I  saw. 

The  ftcasing  of  that  heart  so  frseh  and  warm  ;— 
Yes,  with  rains  agony  sidMtaied  to  awe, 

1  stood  beside  thee,  keeping  down  the  storm 

In  my  wrung  bosom,  until  all  was  past. 

And  my  delirium  may  break  tmh  at  last. 

And  friends        rmud  to  comfort — Idle  tudE  I 

What  can  their  busy  voices  lay  to  me  f 
Vain  li  the  love  of  Patlance,  and  the  madt. 

The  smooth  dec^tlon  of  Philosophy. 
Oh,  hollow  Out  ye  ue  I  I  need  but  ask 

If  ye  can  set  death'a  fbttered  captive  ftoe, 

And  Silence  anawoa  me — then  1st  them  pnte^ 

Hlne  aan  an  d«a(  and  I  am  daaolata  I 

But  rjtoti— Great  Heaven  I  Can  any  power  put  out 
The  sledfaat  watchllre  of  tby  love?  Can  1 

Be  sad,  and  thou  unconscious  t  Bitter  doubt, 
Resolrsd  by  such  despairing  certataiiy  1 

Oh,  could  I  leap  into  my  gravCi  vrlthout 
The  knowledge  that  mine  eyea  had  seen  thee  die  1 
Thoucanat  not  hear  ma— Mow  t  Ah,  maddening  thought  I 
I  speak  to  that  irtiich  ia  not— thou  art  nen^tl 

And  in  the  music  of  the  twilight  breese 
I  cannot  diaam  thy  apirit  speaks  to  me; 

And  when  cool  night  descends  upon  the  seas 
I  hold  no  voiceless  eommunlng*  with  tbeei 

The  notes  of  thy  familiar  melodies 
Stir  up  a  passion  In  my  memory, 
But  bring  no  peace— fur  I  stood,  helplessly. 
And  sow  Decay  consume  thy  svul  and  thee  I 

Oh  ftar  that  blessed  Ignorance  which  p^ts 

A  world  where  severed  souli  may  reunite  I 
(A,  how  the  weakness  of  my  wisdom  faints 

IndwchlU  rsdianearfiu  own  vain  light  1 
Why  lAotUd  I  lade  the  air  with  weak  eemidalUar 

Let  me  sit  down  beneath  the  starless  night, 

Wbltih  weighs  upon  my  spirit,  and  r^eat, 

Ihou  art  no  more,  and  we  no  mom  may  meetl 

Yet  was  thy  soul  so  beautUiil,  raethlnks 

It  CMUnot  perish.   Was  it  by  the  sc(»n 
Of  smne  unpltylng,  callous  Fiend  who  drinka 

The  tears  of  bleeding  hearts,  Out  then  werfbom 
To  wind  thee  ronnd  my  spirit  t  Thoss  sweet  link* 

Twined  they  so  closely  only  to  be  torn! 

And  wen  two  hearts  so  moulded  into  one 

That  atemer  nvage  mf^t  by  Death  be  d«»r 

Oh,  for  some  knowledge  I  Oh,  fw  light,  to  shine 

Through  this  sepulchral  daiknesa,  (bill  and  black  I 
How  would  I  clasp  Death  with  dieae  anna  of  mine. 

If  I  had  hope  that  Death  could  give  thee  back  1 
'TIS  agony— thia  heart  that  seeks  a  aign— 

These  (set  that  wander,  and  can  Ond  n"  track. 

Ah  God,  unknown,  if  any  Ood  then  be, 

i\Brthtlnt*i  or  else  enlighten  mel 
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ANCIENT  CHAPLBTS. 

Tub  guluid  long  ago  wu  worn 

At  time  pbu'd  to  bcitow  it ; 
TheLutnl  oti)]r  to  adora 

The  eonqnam  and  the  poet. 
Tba  Palm  la  doe,  who,  uDoontroU'd, 

On  danger  looking  gravelri 
When  (kte  had  done  the  wont  it  oould. 

Who  bore  hla  fortune!  bravel)'. 
How  worthy  of  the  Oaken  wreath 

The  aneieBta  hfm  cateemedt 
Who,  In  a  battle,  had  tnm  death 

Some  man  of  worth  redaonod. 
About  hU  templet  Orua  Ibaj  tte. 

HlfflMlfthat  to  bahared 
In  tome  atnmg  il^  by  ih'anemr 

A  city  that  bath  aaYed. 
A  wreath  of  Vemin  haraldt  wear, 

Amongst  our  garlandt  named. 
Being  tent  that  dreadAil  aewi  u>  baar, 

O&enilve  war  proelalmad. 
The  ilgn  of  peace  who  Atst  dla^aja 

The  Olive-leaf  potaeaiea : 
The  loTor  wbh  the  Myrtle  tpray 

Adorai  hit  crltped  treaaet. 
In  loTc  the  tad  fortaken  wight 

The  Willow  garland  weareth ; 
The  funeral  van.  beHttlng  night. 

The  baleful  Cypteaa  beateth. 
To  Fan  w«  dedienla  the  Fine, 

Whoie  •lipatkeah^herdgnKeUi: 
Again  the  Ivy  and  the  Tine 

On  hia  BwoU'n  Baochu*  pbwath. 

DrmftoH,  1593. 


"  I  have  hare  made  only  a  noat^y  of  culled  floweit,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own,  but  tho  ttiing  that  lis* 
lheni."-^oa  Mgne. 


axxLixtax  or  a  Tonna  ucdu>. 
A  nw  yearB  ago,  a  Pawnee  mnior,  son  of  "  Old 
Knife,"  knowing  that  his  tribe,  according  to  thdr 
custom,  were  going  to  tortare  a  Padnea  voman,  whom 
they  had  taken  in  war,  resolutely  determined,  at  all 
hasards,  to  rescue  her,  if  possible,  from  so  cruel  a  fate. 
The  poor  creature,  far  from  her  fiunilj  uid  tribe,  and 
anrnnmded  only  by  ^  eager  atUtoaes  and  anidona 
laces  of  her  enemies,  had  been  actually  fiutened  to  the 
stake.  Her  funeral  pile  was  abont  to  be  kindled,  and 
eveiy  eye  waa  mercilessly  directed  npon  her,  when  the 
young  chieftun,  mounted  on  one  horse,  and,  according 
to  the  habit  of  the  country,  leading  another,  was  seen 
apprcMching  the  ceremony  at  fau  gallop.  To  the 
aBtoaialim«tt     every  one,  he  rode  stndght  up  to  the 

611^  extricated  the  rlctim  from  the  stake,  threw  her  on 
le  Loose  hone,  and  then  vaolUng  on  the  back  of  the 
other,  he  carried  her  off  In  binmpn  1 

"  BhelawonI  we  are  gnn»-flver hank,  hnah,  and  •earn; 
The'll  have  flaot  ataada  that  ttiOow,"  tooth  yniag  Looblnvnr. 

1?he  deed,  however,  was  bo  sudden  and  unexpected, 
and,  being  mysterious,  it  was  at  the  moment  so  gene- 
rally considered  as  nothing  lees  than  the  act  of  the 
Qreat  Spirit,  that  no  efforts  were  made  to  resist  it,  and 
the  capure,  after  three  days'  travelling,  was  thus  mfely 
transported  to  her  nation  and  to  her  Mends.  On  the 
return  of  her  liberator  to  his  ovm  people,  no  censure  was 
passed  upon  his  extraordinaiy  conduct — it  was  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed. 

On  the  publication  of  this  glorious  love  story  at 
WaahingtOD,  the  boarding-school  girlB  of  Hiss  White's 
seminary  were  so  sensibly  touched  oy  i^  that  they  very 
prettily  aubaoribed  among  each  oUier  to  purchase  a 


ulrer  medal, -bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  which  they 
presented  to  the  young  Bed-skin,  as  a  token  of  the 
admiration  of  white  tkitu  at  the  chiralrone  act  he  had 
performed,  in  having  rescued  one  of  their  sex  from  so 
unnatural  a  fate.   Their  address  closed  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  Brother  1  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem :  alwns 
wear  it  for  our  sues;  and  when  again  you  have  the 
power  to  gave  a  poor  woman  from  death,  think  of  this, 
and  of  ns,  and  fly  to  her  relief." 

The  young  Pawnee  had  been  unconsdons  of  lus  merit, 
but  be  was  not  uogratefbl : — 

*'  Anthers  and  sisteis  • "  he  exdiUmed,  extending 
towards  them  the  medal  which  had  been  hanginc^  on 
his  red  naked  breaet,  "  this  will  give  me  ease  more  than 
I  ever  had,  and  I  will  listen  more  than  I  ever  did  to 
white  men. 

"  I  am  glad  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  have  beard 
of  Um  good  act  I  have  done.  Hy  brothers  and  aiaters 
think  that  I  did  It  in  ignorance ;  bnt  I  now  know  what 
I  have  done. 

"  I  did  it  in  ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that 
I  did  good ;  bat  by  giving  me  thia  medal  I  know  it  !"— 

RKPOXTSBS  rOR  TETB  EXOUBH  PRESS. 

What  most  extraordinary  men  are  these  reporters  of 
the  Bnglish  newspapers  1  Surely,  if  there  be  any  class 
<^  individuals  who  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
cosmopolites,  it  is  these ;  who  pursue  their  avocation  in 
all  countries  indifferently,  and  accommodate  themselves 
at  wilt  to  the  manners  of  all  dassee  of  society.  Their 
fluency  of  style  as  writers  is  udy  surpassed  hy  th^ 
&ciUty  of  language  in  conversation,  and  their  attain- 
ments in  clasucal  and  poUte  literature  only  by  their 
profoimd  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquired  by  an  early 
introduction  into  its  bustling  scenes.  The  activity-, 
energy,  and  courage  which  they  occasionally  display-  in 
the  pursuit  of  information,  are  truly  remarkable,  i  saw 
them  during  the  three  dm  at  Pnia,  mingled  with  en- 
nailU  and  gamiti*  behind  the  barriers,  whilst  the  mitraille 
was  flying  in  all  directions,  and  the  desperate  cniraeuen 
were  dashing  their  fierce  horses  against  those  seemingly 
feeble  bulwarks.  There  stood  they,  dotting  down  their 
observations  in  their  pocket-books,  as  unconcernedly  as 
if  reporting  the  proceedings  of  a  reform  meeting  ia 
Finabnry  Square;  whilst  in  Spain,  several  of  Uictn 
accompanied  the  Cariiat  and  Christina  guerillas  in 
some  of  their  most  desperate  nuds,  exposing  themselves 
to  the  danger  of  hostile  bullets,  the  ioclemency  of 
winter,  and  the  fierce  heat  of  the  summer  snn. — JBorrow't 
BMei»8pain. 


That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind, 
will  not  be  disputed ;  but  it  may  no^  periu^  be  as 
gener^ly  acknowledged,  that  the  case  ia  the  same  with 
unlimited  scepticism. — SnwABT. 

Ok  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-bom  child. 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smtl'd; 
So  live,  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep. 
Calm  thou  may'st  smil^  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

TraHtlmltdfmm  M«  Ptnimn,  ig  Sir  FT.  Jonrt. 
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NAWOETH  CASTLE,  CUMBERLAND. 


Thi  Cutlc  of  Naworth,  the  baronial  Beat  of  the  Earl  of 
Carliale,  vhich  has  been  recently  destroyed  by  fire,'  was 
tlie  moat  complete  and  interesting  specimen  of  a  border 
fortras  and  a  feudal  caatle  of  which  the  kingdom  could 
boMt ;  preserved,  too,  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it 
speared  before  the  nnion  of  En^and  and  Scotland. 
It  wm  ODfl  of  the  greatest  "  liona"  of  the  North,  and 
waa  Tinted  by  persona  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  by 
fofeignera.  Its  scathed  and  blackened  ruins  are  eleven 
milea  north-west  of  Carlisle,  and  about  one  mile  south  of 
tlie  priory-church  of  St  Mary,  Lanercost,  near  the  edge 
at  the  wild  district  of  Bewcaatle,  Spade-Adam-Waste, 
•ad  the  rade  hut,  to  which  celebrity  baa  been  ^ven 
by  the  novel  tit  Quy  Hannerisg,  under  the  name  of 
Mom;**  Ha'. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  ofNawortb,  says~ 
"  This  gothio  edifice  was,  in  former  times,  one  of 
Ukmb  exteoaire  baronial  seats  which  marked  the 
■plmdoor  v4  our  ancient  nobles,  before  they  exchanged 
the  hoapitalils  magnificeocfl  of  a  life  spent  among  a 
noiiMrona  tenantry  for  the  uncertain  honours  of  court 
attendance,  and  the  equivocal  rewards  of  ministerial 


<l)  Hay  IS.  1914. 

it)  TUiUtiei  locality  lino*  Invaded  by  the  NewcHtle-upoB-Trne 
KkdCsrllalcIUilwar,  whleh  paiaai  tha  hut  at  the  dUtanMof  afaw 
hiuidnd  jarda. 


favour.  If  we  allow  that  the  fendal  timos  were  tilnes  uf 
personal  insecurity,  we  must  also  admit  that  they  wtre 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  manly  and  decided  virtue ; 
rude  and  unpoliehcd  in  Ita  structure,  perhaps,  but  forcible 
and  efficient  in  its  operation.  The  evils  of  the  insUtuliou 
were  in  some  meaaore  corrected  by  other  qualities  in- 
herent in  its  system,  while  the  good  was  pure  tad 
unmixed.  There  is  a  principle  of  affinity,  more  or  less 
obvioos,  in  everything.  The  vast  and  solid  mansions 
of  our  ancient  nobility  were  like  their  characteiB,— 
greatneaa  without  elegance;  strength  without  refine- 
ment ;  but  lofty,  firm,  and  eommauding.  The  solemn 
grandeur  of  Naworth  Castle  otaimed  for  it  a  high  dis- 
tinction among  these  baronial  edifices."* 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  barony  of 
Gilsland,  of  which  Naworth  Castle  has  been  forupwarda 
of  five  centuries  the  baronial  seat,  was  the  poBeeasTon  of 
Gillea  Bueth.  lie  was  promptly  ^ected,  and  the  lord- 
ship  was  giwited  to  the  family  of  J>e  Vallibusor  Vau, 
who  were  eminent  among  the  northern  baronial  families. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  waa  transferred,  by  »he 
marriage  of  an  heiress,  to  the  De  Multona.  And  again, 
in  like  manner,  it  passed  to  the  Dacres,  a  family  once 
of  the  highest  importance  in  Cumberland.  "  Their 
vigour  and  ability,  displayed  as  Wardens  of  tbo  Marches, 


(3)  Border  AnilquUloa. 
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must  also  add  ^TOnnbly  to  oar  estimjkte  of  titem 

umen."> 

"  Ixai  Daere'i  btU-men  *ere  M  hui|l ; 
A  btif  rtiA,  on  Irtliliig(3)  bred. 
With  kinlei  kUU,  and  croMct  red, 
AtTsred  twHath  the  buner  i»U 
TIW  (treuned  o'er  Acn'i  conquered  wll; 
And  mintlreU,  u  thn  inarched  In  order, 
Flared,  'Nvble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dweUi  on  the  boid«."'(3) 

The  Daeres  were  a  Cunily  of  miUtair  renown,  which 
Mcarod  bfr  some  of  them  tba  proud  dlstinetioa  of  the 
Qarter;  and  it  was  by  a  Dacre  that  Naworth  jraa 

Wtdlated,  AS.  1335.  Oeorge,  the  last  Lord  Dacre, 
was  ao^dentally  killed  in  hia  minority,  when  the  &mity 
estates  were  divided  among  his  three  sisters.  By  this 
division,  the  Castle  of  Naworth  and  the  barony  of 
Gilslaad  came  to  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  of  the  co- 
heiresses. She  renddned  not  long  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session; her  uncK  Leonard  Dacre,  eWmed  them  as 
his,  by  virtiie  of  an  entail  that  he  pretended  had  been 
made  by  bis  fother,  William,  Lord  Dacre  ;  and  he  seized 
ttie  Castle,  which  he  gairisooed  with  1,500  foot  and  900 
horae.  He  was  spe^ly  dispossessed,  and  his  troops 
were  routed ;  having  been  drawn  out  by  a  rtue  de  guerre, 
a  fierce  battle  ensued,  and  Dacre  fled  to  the  continent, 
where  he  died  in  poverty.* 

At  the  early  sge  of  fourteen,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Dacre  was  married  (a.».  1577)  to  Lord  William 
Howard,  the  BdUd  WiU  of  romance.*  This  dis- 
tingoiflhed  peawn  w«a  the  third  son  of  the  onfortunate 
Thomas,  fonrth  Doke  of  Norfolk  (of  this  fionilyV  who 
was  her  step-faUier  and  guardian,  and  the  grandson  of 
the  accomplished  poet  and '  cavulier,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Surrey ;  and  thus  the  CasUe  and  barony  were  transferred 
to  a  brancli  of  the  noble  and  illustrious  house  of  Howard, 
in  whose  possession  it  has  since  remained.  In  con- 
sequence of  various  troables  brought  on  him  by  his 
f)rofession  as  a  Boman'  Catholic,  and  some  litigations 
in  which  he  became  involved.  Lord  William  did  not 
£ome  to  redde  at-  Naworth  Castle  until  1608.  He 
appofus  to  have  repaired  i\,  snd  adorned  its  interior ; 
and  there  he  was  visited  by  Camden,  in  1S07. 

Having  been  appointed  Lord  Warden  of  the  Western 
Marches,  be  garrisoned  his  Castle  with  140  soldiers. 
Iifor  was  this  military  parade  unnecesaaiy.  At  that 
period  the  borders  were  in  a  state  of  lawless  insubordina- 
tion. Infested  by  fierce  bands  of  marauders,  the  cattle 
and  other  properties  of  the  peaceable  were  in  continual 
danger.  The  laws  were  unheeded  and  set  at  nought. 
Bloodshed  and  rapine  and  fire  were  diJly  resorted  to. 
Those  desperate  o^nders  were  called  moaa-troop&ra ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  were  required  to 
keep  blood-hounds,  to  pursue  tiiem  among  Uie  wild 
mosses  and  bogsy  in  which  they  concealed  themselves. 
Fuller  81^  of  uem,  "  they  come  to  church  as  s^om  as 
the  29th  of  Febiuaiy  comes  into  the  Etlender.""  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  borers  when  the  Lonl  William 
Howard  came  to  reude  at  his  CasUe  of  Naworth. 
"When  in  their  greatest  height,"  says  Puller,  "the 
jnosa-troopere  had  two  great  enemies — the  laws  of  the 
land  and  Lord  WllUam  Howard,  of  Naworth."^  Amid 
•n  this  disorder,  to  enforce  obedience,  to  repress  violence 
and  bloodshed,  to  restore  peace,  to  protect  the  peaceable, 
and  punish  the  o&nding, — such  were  the  duties  of  the 
Lord  Warden.  He  vowed  that  the  arm  of  the  law 
should  prevail,  and  that  in  the  remotest  part  of  this 
scene  of  lawleea  violence  "the  msh-bosb  should  guud 
the  cow."   Hia  vigiUnee  and  firmness  and  occasional 


(n  lBdleaUiiuorM«MrlBls,fee.ortiMHowa>drkmllT. 
(t)  A  river  which  runs  thnuf  h  the  baronr  itf  GOiland. 
njZdqroftlwLaatMiiutnl. 

(4)  BMiOBieintereatlngpuilflulanof  thetfaneretaadtoabove, 
in  Wa  Cnthbert  Shup't  "  Memorlala  of  the  B«MUoB  at  196S." 

(5)  "  Hit  BUbM  blade,  hr  Manhmen  felt, 

Hunsln  sndesDdMttddedbttlt; 
HMice,Jn  rods  phiasc,  the  B<ndmn  itlll 
Called  noble  Howaid,  B^Ud  WiU." 

Bia  Waltkb  Scott. 
tf)  Wortidesof  Enilaiid.  (7)  Ibid. 


mllitaiy  rigbnr,  were  suecesaful  in  bringing  abont  this 
resalt ;  ana  the  fierce  and  bold  moss-troopen  were  awed 
into  Hubmissiou,  or  driven  from  their  strong-holds. 

The  late  Henij'  Howard,  Shi.,  of  Corby  CosUe,  f^ves 
the  following  pleasing  domestic  picture  of  the  &mily  at 
Naworth ; — "  In  1624,  according  to  the  accounts  cited. 
Lord  William  and  hia  lady  were  settled  at  Nawaid,  and 
all  their  fiunily,  sons,  danghten,  and  thor  wives  and 
husbands,  appear  to  have  lived  with  them ;  tradition 
tnjz  they  were  fifty-two  in  fiunily."'  Lord  William  was 
not  dist^iguished  only  by  his  martial  valour,  and  by  the 
prosperous  result  of  his  duties  as  l<ord  Warden;  he  was 
no  less  a  man  of  letters  and  accomplishments ;  "  but  his 
real  monument^  terepermniw,  should  be  inscribed.  The 
CiviuuB  ot<  TH>  BoBDraa."  ■  He  died  at  Naworth, 
October  9th,  1640.  9y  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
he  had  ten  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
Sir  Philip  Howard,  knight,  was  ancestor  of  the  Howards, 
Earls  of  Carlisle ;  and  Sir  FranciB,  his  second  son,  was 
ancestor  of  that  branch,  whidi  has  for  two  centuries  been 
seated  at  Corby  Castle,"  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
now  the  residence  of  Philip  Heniy  Howard,  Esq.,  H.P. 

From  the  death  of  the  Lord  William  Howara,  until 
the  period  of  the  late  fire,  few  alterations  had  been  made 
in  the  Castle,  and  it  rotted  its  former  stem  character. 
Having  escaped  the  horrors  of  a  siege  during  the  Cheat 
Bebellion,  the  principal  part  of  the  famiture,  the  oma- 
mente,  and  the  builiungB,  remained  as  when  its  eomt- 
yard  waa  orossed  hy  ihe  m^led  troc^,  irtien— 

"Rode  fctth  Lord  Howard'!  ehtvalrri''(ll} 
and  when  the  lords  and  ladies  mounted  their  steeds  to 
enjoy  the  pastime  of  hawking  in  the  park,  or  in  the 
beiautiM  vale  of  St.  Maiy's  Holme,  where  the  fidr  pile 
of  the  prioiy  church  of  Lanercost  rises  in  the  midst — 
"  The  cynoture  of  neighbouring  eyea." 

We  have  said  that  great  care  bad  been  used  to  retain 
the  Castle  in  its  olden  style,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. About  ISO  yean  ago,  however,  the  northeiu 
side  of  the  quadrangle  was  dntroyed  by  fire.  This  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  preserved  in  its  torn,  whUe  the 
other  sides  (of  infinitely  more  value)  an  bomt  and 
blackened  by  a  second  fire. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  the 
Castle  as  it  appeared  previous  to  the  fire  cff  1844.  We 
regret  Uiat  we  have  to  speak  of  it  ai  a  thing  of  the  pat^ 
to  describe  it  as  it  was  latefy,  and  not  as  it  it  now.  It 
is  a  memoiy — a  retrospeoUon.  Matv  of  ii<  antiquities, 
paintings,  books,  and  some  of  the  old  armour,  fbriuture, 
and  tapestiy,  have,  however,  been  saved,  and  will,  ere 
long,  decorate  the  new  Castle. 

The  grey  towers  we  prominent  objects  from  the  paifc, 
rising  above  the  noUe  oaka  and  beech-trees.  As  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Carlisle  Bailway  paaeas  within 
a  mile  of  the  Castle,  they  may  be  momentarily  seen' 

Sthe  passengers,  where  an  opening  occurs  in  the  trees. 
)w  great  a  change  has  been  effected  in  little  more 
than  two  centuries  1  The  scene  of  the  moss-troopers' 
exploits,  and  of  the  lawless  doings  of  predatory  hordes, 
where  the  mailed  trooper  kept  watch  over  the  barrm 
moors  and  the  hilly  haunts  of  the  robber,  is  now 
traversed  by  a  railway;  and  the  bugle^iall  and  the 
trumpet's  clang  of  border  war&re  have  been  succeeded 
by  the  hii^ng  noise  of  steam,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  I 

Naworth  Castle  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  encloung 
a  court-yard,  with  two  sqnu«  emuttled  towers,  rospcc- 
tively  situated  at  its  south-eastern  snd  south-western 
angles.  It  was  approached  from  the  south  through  a 
gateway  (leading  into  the  outer  court)  with  embattled 
parapets ;  and  over  the  arch  is  a  shield  charged  with 


<8)  IndfcaUmiaofMemorialaoftbeHoinidPamflr.     (*)  Ibid. 

(10)  A  MS.  In  the  Lanidowne  Collection  In  the  BtfliahHaaetiin, 
(Ko.  £13,  pp.  319— M8,j  entitled,  "  A  Relation  of  a  Short  Surrey 
of  Twenty-atx  Counttea,"  contain*  an  inlerettlng  account  of  a 
visit  to  Lord  WUllam  Hevaid,  at  CorbT  Caalle,  a.b.  ISH. 

(11)  Sir  W.  Scott. 
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the  annoiial  beuiDOB  of  the  Daores,  Burroouded  bj  the 
Outer.  On  this  aiSe^  tbe  Castle  was  defended  by  two 
moata  now  filled  up ;  ud  the  dzsw-bridget  hare  been 
dhpenaed  withf  now 

"Otia-vlnved  war  baa  OMOtlMd  hli  wilukM  ftoaL" 
The  other  udea  of  the  CuUe  were  formed  on  a  roc^ 
precipice,  at  the  junction  of  two  streams.  The  vindowB 
of  the  {oindpal  apartments  looked  into  the  inner  court- 
yard—nie  of  ungular  bean^ — ^with  iU  oriel  windows, 
III  ijj-dad  walla,  and  Ita  grey  towers,  with  thdr  watch- 
torreU.  The  Band  entimaee  led  np  a  flight  of  steps 
into  the  gnat  ball,  around  which  the  snow-white  blos- 
soms of  tlM  Jasmine  pe^ed  ont  from  its  ftatowied 
branches. 

"  Sh,  4U  Out  tnm  QmIt  bsm  tfaas  pm, 
WImd  nalM  atom  trooper*  rode  ine  bill  t 
When  behntd  warden  Mced  the  keep. 
And  bugle*  blew  foi  Belted  WOltil) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  nys,  "  Uie  whole  Castle  bears  the 
stnmgoit  memorials  w  aactent  oiatoms,  and  the  incon* 
Tenient  modes  of  domestic  life  which  our' ancestors 
adopted."  The  great  ball  occupied  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  east  side  of  the  inner  court-yard.  It  mea- 
sured seventy  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  was  lighted  by 
windows  placed  near  the  ceiling.  The  ceiling  was  in 
iMUkda,  and  was  punted  with  portnuta  of  the  kings  of 
Kngland.  The  ipadons  fire-pfiwe,  which  dieered  this 
noble  hall  when  the  cold  winter's  wtnd  howled  in  the 
chimney,  was  serenteen  feet  in  width.  Three  soita  of 
armour,  of  which  one  was  pointed  out  to  Tisitors  as 
that  worn  by  the  Lord  William  Howard,  and  another  as 
worn  by  the  knight  who  conducted  Joan  of  Arc  to  the 
sege  of  Orleans;'  and  four  large  carvings  in  wood,* 
which  appear  to.  have  been  intended  to  carry  arms  on 
banners,  have  been  pieenred,  and  wUl  be  placed  in  the 
hall  of  the  new  Cattle. 

The  dining-room,  hung  round  with  fine  old  tapeatiy 
and  valuable  portraits,  was  aitnated  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  ball  A  great  portion  of  the  iDnoer,  wiUi  the  por^ 
tiaits,  was  saved  with  Uttle  damage. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  parts  of  the  Castle  was  the 
chapel ;  for  a  chapel  was  once  considered  an  indispensable 
appeaditge  to  the  manor-house  or  castle  of  the  noble- 
man, the  knight,  and  the  esquire,  who  religiously  set  apart 
a  portion  of  their  dwelling  for  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God.  The  cdling  of  this  chapel  at  Naworto  was  pandled, 
and  painted  with  representations  of  many  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  patriarchs,  and  other  penonages  celebrated  in 
Saered  History.  A  large  window  conttdnod  some  fine 
stained  glass,  particularly  the  figures  of  Thomas  Lord 
Dacre,  K.Q.,  who  died  in  1626,  and  his  lady,  represented 
in  a  posture  of  devotion — as  was  nsual  before  the  modem 
re-introduction  of  heathen  emblems  in  commemorating 
the  dead. 

A  few  steps  from  the  chapel  conducted  the  visitor  to 
the  guard-room  —  another  mteresting  portion  of  the 
Castle,  but  how  different  a  character  I  The  carved 
stall,  and  the  fretted  screen,  the  stU)  small  voioe  which 
ipdce  firom  tJie  pictured  window  where  the  dead  were 
commemorated,  the  pious  l^end  and  the  sacred  em- 
blem, the  crooa  and  the  ^tar,  were  soon  exchanged  for 
the  warlike  guard-room,  where  the  troopers  of  this 
barcmial  seat  awuted  the  orders  of  their  lord.  It  was 
^tpropriately  fitted  up  with  old  armour,  helmets,  swords, 
breast-ptatea,  kc,  as 

"  Bntlsad  anas  bans  np  for  mtnumBnts." 
Here  alio  were  the  ctmdle,  the  saddle,  the  ehest^  the 
military  giores,  and  the 

"  rode  aad  etudded  bslt" 


(1)  Lord  Ifupeth.  This  "iligtit  and  ateader  )aamlne  tre<^— 
«Udi  tbe  preMDt  bata^^parant  In  the  eaiUoni  of  Carilsk  ha* 
ccMvwed  In  teises,  Ihaa  wbkh  tfca  ate**  Is  an  axtnet— -was 
BDeAtfaed  by  (be  An. 

tS)  Thk  ■Bit  of  anoow  had  tbe  medal  (tf  tbe  Golden  Fleece  nu- 
pcnded  tnm  tbe  neck. 

(S)  Repmeatlng  a  frUBn,  adtd^dn,  a  unlcon  or  itajt.  and  ■ 
haU;  le^RMtiv^  tbe  crstt  as  cognlnm  of  tba  faaUllM  «f  Da 
TaUlbas  «r  Taiiz,  GnTslafc*,  Uulton,  and  Dana. 


of  Lord  William  Howard,  whose  name  is  so  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  Castle.  The  room  was  HQ  feet  iu 
lei^lii.  It  contained  several  portraits  and  paintings, 
all  of  which,  with  the  'armour,  kc.,  were  deetroyed. 
After  tbe  fira  a  secret  passage  was  discovered,  which 
had  been  previously  unnoticed.  It  formed  a  direct 
communication,  parallel  with  the  guard-room,  between 
Ijord  William  Howard's  apartments  in  the  east  tower, 
and  the  dungeons  beneath  the  west  tower. 

The  eastern  tower  cont^ned  the  private  aparbnenta 
of  Lord  William  Howard — his  library,  his  oratory,  and 
his  bedchamber.  It  was  ^proached  by  a  narrow  stone 
stairase,  guarded  by  a  very  tnaasy  iron-giated  door, 
aecored  by  bolte  of  hoge  thidmeea.  Tlie  bed-room  cer- 
tainly looked  anything  but  Inriting— a  very  picture  of 
a  cheerlees,  discomfortable  room— tlie  btau  idial  of  a 
haunted  chamber  I 

"  Hw  ebleftahii  of  that  (tern  old  tbne" 
must  have  had  iron  nerves  indeed  to  occupy  such  a  room 
in  a  st<mny  night  in  December;  when  tbe  imagination, 
asststed  by  the  bowling  wind  sighing  in  the  crevices 
and  shaking  the  loose  casement,  would  coqjure  up  all 
the  unrealities  of  ghost  stories,  and  fill  the  mind  with 
gloomy  images  and  distorted  impressions,  "  making 
night  hideous."  The  floor  was  formed  of  a  bard  com- 
poeition.  The  bed  was  low,  and  of  very  humble  pre- 
tensions. The  walls  were  wainscoted  with  oak,  and 
covered  with  tapestry.  Over  the  fire-place  were  three 
shielda,  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  ftmily  of  Dacre, 
impaling,  or  'quartered  with,  some  of  their  alliances ; 
eum  surrounded  by  the  Qarter— an  honourable  distinc- 
tion for  such  an  apartment !  and,  perhaps,  a  sufficient 
charm  to  induce  the  Lord  Warden  to  pass  his  nights  in 
the  same  room  in  wUcb  such  illustnous  men  had  for- 
merly slept,  and  a  charm  to  slay  the  "  horrible  imagin- 
ings" which  oft  com^  nnsummoned  at  the  midnight 
hour.  Over  this  bedchamber  were  the  library  and  ora- 
tory; these  also  were  ascended  by  &  narrow  spiral  stair- 
case. 

The  library  was  another  gloomy  apartment.  It  waa 
fitted  up  with  dosete,  oontauing  the  booka.*  Some  of 
them  were  the  Mmipanions  of  Lord  William  Howard, 
when  disengaged  from  his  duties  as  Lord  Warden ;  and 
a  few  contained  his  autograph,  written  in  a  fair,  bold 
character,  which  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  man.  In 
some  of  tbe  boob  a  pithy  remark  is  appended  to  the 
name.  In  one  by  Luther  is  written,  Wuliam  Sowarde. 
yoio  ttd  non  valeo  [the  fiunily  motto)  non  po$tum  gyod 
denrfero.  In  a  copy  of  Oalatea  is,  Jor  thear  glorp  ia  to 
diange,  aad  thear  libertyia  to  rainge.  One  book  con- 
tains the  autograph  of  Bishop  Fisher,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Henry  the  ^ghtb  for  denying  liis  supremacy  ; 
another  was  a  preseut  from  an  Abbot  of  Fountains. 
Here  also  was  a  very  curious  MS.— a  life  of  Joe^h  of 
Arlmathea  and  his  twelve  disciples,  with  a  history  of 
s^ts,  and  the  nimiber  of  years  or  days  for  wliich  each 
could  grant  indulgences  in  the  monastery  of  Glaston- 
bury. It  was  written  on  six  large  skins  of  fine  vellum, 
beautifully  illumiiwted,  and  pasted  in  a  wooden  case. 
The  eeiling  of  tbe  Ubraiy  was  ridily  carved,  and  orna- 
mented with  armorial  devieeB  on  tbe  corbels  and  boesea. 
the  books  and  the  MS.  alluded  to  were  saved. 

The  oratory  or  private  chapel  a^oined  the  library. 
It  was  wainscotted,  and  painted  red,  ornamented  wiu> 
escallop  shells  had  cross-crossiete— respectively  armorial 
devicea  of  the  Daoes  and  the  Howards.  Here  also  were 
frainnento  of  a  rich  rood  screen,  probably  brought 
hither  by  the  Danes  from  the  adjoiiuBg  desecrated 
priory  (H  Lanercoet*  On  tbe  altar  were  placed  several 
figures  in  white  nuuble, about  a  foot  high,  in  alto  reOevo. 
Tti«y  represented  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  St. 


(1)  See  a  Catalogue  of  tbem  (the  MS.  of  which  wai  fuund  by  the 
preaent  niter,  In  IS3B.)  In  "  Tbe  Htitory  of  Cartfile." 

(S)  At  (be  coBUMQcement  of  tbe  but  century,  Ihe  north  a<*le  of 
the  nave  waa  need  «>  the  pariah -church,*  hUe  the  nave  itielf  waa 
laollaa*  and  rolnona.  Slnea  that  pcfM  the  nave  bsa  been  repaired 
and  tttad  up  for  dlvlna  aanlce. 
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Cothbert  carrying  the  head  of  St  Oswald,  king  uid 
martyr ;  Jodu  belr»yiax  hk  Muter  witii  a  kiaa,  kc ; 
and  w««  also  probabhr  bronglit  from  I^nensosL  The 
otmfiBSBioiial  wu  a  smwl  daik  cknet.  Abo¥e  iha  altar 
was  a  painting  on  wood,  representing  the  Faiaion  and 
Afleenuoii  of  our  Lwd;  beneath  it  waa  inacribed— 


. . . :  (Ban-  lit-  tnaitn-  pn-  lUm-  atttalUr 
inttf  ■  •('  (It-  iiiat-  sit-  M-  est-  tiw  ma." 


The  watch-turret  on  the  aummit  of  (his  tower  com- 
manded a  fine  prospect  of  park  scenery,  of  brm  home- 
steads, woodlands,  and  rich  meadows;  the  north  is 
enriched  by  the  beautiful  rale  of  St  Mary's  Holme,  and 
by  the  grey  battlements  and  broken  arches  of  the 
priory.  The  distant  hills  gire  a  pleasing  relief  to  the 
picture. 

The  BQuth-westem  tower  was  in  a  ruinous  state.  It 
contained  the  dungeons— Uiree  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
ane  above.  The  masonry  was  very  mudre.  The  doors 
were  of  iron,  with  ponderous  bolto,  uid  no  light  was 
admitted  to  the  unhappy  wight  of  a  moss-trooper  who 
was  intmnred  at  Nawortb.  Id  a  note  qipended  to  the 
"Legend  of  Montrose,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  says:  "The  fine 
old  Border  Caatle  of  Kaworth  contains  a  private  stair 
from  the  ^rtment  of  Lord  William  Howard,  by  which 
he  could  visit  the  dungeon."  The  existence  of  this 
passage  was  long  unknown,  althongh  a  diligent  scrutiny 
bad  been  made  to  discorer  until  after  the  late  fire, 
when  It  was  revealed. 

A  suite  of  bed-rooms,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Castle, 
presented  a  curious  array  of  gloomy-looking  beds,  of 
considerable  antiquity ;  their  hanging  and  Mnges  much 
fiided  or  decayed.  One  bed  was  pointed  out  aa  Queen 
Mary's  t>ed,  and  another  under  the  denomination  of 
tKe,lad^s  fortune.  Tradition  says,  that  the  lady  of  one 
of  tlie  former  lords  of  the  barony,  expended  her  whole 
dowry,  of  five  hundred  pounds,  in  the  purchase  of  the 
latter.  The  north  tide  of  the  quadrangle,  which,  as 
olieady  atated,  had  been  re-built  during  the  laat  eentury, 
contained  the  residence  of  the  stemrd^  and  some  of  the 
domestic  offices. 

The  mueh-regretted  calaniity  of  May  18th,  1844,  by 
which  this  noble  and  picturesque  Castle  was  reduced 
to  a  mass  of  roofless  and  blackened  ruins,  in  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  a  defective  flue.  As  the  interior 
was  ohiefly  composed  of  wood,  the  fire  spread  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  and  there  were  no  sufficient  crosa- 
walls  throughont  the  extent  of  the  three  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  which  were  destroyed,  to  ehecktlie  progress 
of  the  flames.  The  fire  was  discovered  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  by  midnight  it  had  well-nigh 
spent  itself  on  the  "  tlme-henoured"  Castle.  Qreat  exer- 
tions were  made  to  save  the  ^ctnree,  books,  ftimitore, 
armour,  tapestry,  and  otherenrtotities;  and  considerable 
portions  were  rescued.  The  fitmlly  plate,  the  muni- 
ments and  deeds,  were  fortunately  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  safety.  But,  alas  I  upon  the  Border  Castle,  the  feudal 
residence  of  the  De  Multons  and  the  Dacres,  that  me- 
mento <rf  tiie  age  of  chivalry,  of  romance,  and  of  Border 
varfiue,  the  fire  has  done  its  work,  and  the  bare  walla 
alone  rem^  to  toll  the  stranger  of  wh«t  it  has  been. 

Oetefter,  184S.  fl.  J. 


BTATESXSN  OF  THE  REIQN  OF  GEORGE  III. 

No.  IL 

Lord  Brougham's  estimate  of  the  character  of 
Burke,  both  political  and  intellectual,  is  scarcely 
80  favourable  as  to  satisfy  that  great  man's  ad- 
mirers, though  perhaps  quite  as  oiueh  so  as  we 
had  any  right  to  expect  from  one  of  his  political 
views.  He  thus  speaks  of  his  style  as  a  vriter 
and  orator : — 

"  How  much  soever  men  m^  difler  as  to  the  sound- 
was  of  Mr.  Burke's  doctrines,  or  the  parity  of  Ids  public 


COTiduct,  there  can  be  no  hentstion  in  according  to  him 
a  station  among  the  most  extraordinary  persons  that 
have  ever  appeared ;  -nor  ia  there  now  sn^  divenity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  plMe  which  it  ia  fit  to  assign  him.  He 
was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  in  almost 
every  kind  of  prose  composition.  Possessed  of  most  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and  of  the  most  various  description  ; 
acquainted  alike  with  what  di&rent  classes  of  men 
knew,  each  in  liis  own  prorinoe,  and  with  much  that 
hardly aqyoneerer^on^tctfleuidng;  hecould either 
bring  his  maosci  of  toformation  to  bear  directly  upon 
the  subjects  to  which  they  severally  belonged — or  he 
could  avail  hinuelf  .of  them  generally  to  strengthen  his 
fiumlties  and  enlarge  his  views — or  he  could  turn  any 
portion  of  them  to  account  ftor  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
his  theme  or  eimching  his  diction.  Hence,  when  he  is 
handling  any  one  matter,  we  perceive  that  we  are  con- 
versing with  a  reasoner  or  a  teacher,  to  whom  almost 
every  other  branch  of  knowledge  Is  &miliar.  His  views 
range  over  all  the  cognate  subjects ;  his  reasonings  are 
derived  from  prindptes  qipiicablo  to  other  matters  as 
well  as  the  one  in  nand ;  atgnmenta  pour  in  from  all 
sides,  as  well  as  those  which  start  up  under  our  feet,  the 
natural  growth  of  the  path  he  la  leading  us  over ;  while 
to  throw  light  round  our  steps,  and  either  explore  its 
darker  pla^  or  serve  for  our  recreation,  illustrations 
are  fetohed  from  a  thousand  quarters ;  and  an  imagina- 
tion marvelktnsly  quick  to  descry  unthought  of  resem- 
blances, pontB  forth  the  stores  whleb  a  lore  yet  more 
marvellous  has  gatJwred  from  all  ages,  and  nations^  and 
arts,  and  tongues.  We  are,  in  respect  of  the  argument, 
remind^  of  Bacon's  multifiuious  knowledge  and  the 
exuberance  of  his  learned  Qmcy ;  while  the  many-lettered 
diction  rei^dls  to  mind  the  first  of  English  poets,  and 
his  immortal  verse,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences 
and  all  times. 

"  The  kinds  of  composition  are  various,  and  he  excels 
in  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  very  highest, 
given  but  to  few,  and  when  given,  ^most  always  pos- 
sessed alone — fierce,  nervous,  overwhelming  declamation, 
and  close,  ra[dd  aiKanwnt.  Every  other  he  usee  eadly, 
abundantly,  and  sneceasfiilly.  Be  produced  bat  one 
philosophiod  treatise ;  but  no  man  laya  down  abstract 
principles  more  soundly,  or  better  traces  their  appli- 
cation. All  his  works,  indeed,  even  his  contivvenial, 
are  so  informed  with  general  reflection,  so  vari^ted 
with  speculative  discussion,  that  they  wear  the  air  of  the 
Lyceum  as  well  as  the  Academy.  His  nanative  is  ex- 
cellent, and  it  is  impoedble  more  luminonsly  to  expose 
the  details  of  a  complicated  subject,  to  s^ve  them  more 
animation  and  interest,  if  dry  in  themselves,  or  to  make 
them  bear,  by  tite  mere  power  of  statement,  more  power- 
fully npon  the  argument.  In  description  he  can  hardly 
be  surpassed,  at  least  for  eflfect ;  he  has  all  the  qualities 
that  conduce  to  it — ardour  of  purpose,  sometimes  rising 
into  Violence — vivid,  but  too  luxuriant  fimcy  —  bolc^ 
frequently  extravagant,  conception ;  the  fsculty  of  shed- 
ding oyer  mere  inuilmate  scenery  the  light  imparted  \iy 
moral  associations.  He  indulges  in  bitter  invective, 
mingled  with  poignant  wit,  bat  descending  often  to 
abuse  and  even  scwTSUty ;  he  is  apt^  moreover,  to  cany 
an  attack  too  fiir,  as  well  as  to  stmn  the  implication  of 
a  principle ;  to  slay  the  sltun,  or,  dangerously  for  his 
purpose,  to  mingle  the  reader's  contempt  with  pity. 

'  As  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing,  so  in  the  diSbrent 
styles,  he  had  an  almost  universal  excellence,  one  only 
being  di^cient— the  plain  and  unadorned.  Not  but  that 
he  could,  in  unfolding  a  doctrine  or  pursuing  a  narrative, 
write  for  a  little  with  admirable  simplicity  and  pro- 
priety ;  only  he  could  not  sustain  this  self-denial ;  his 
brilliant  imagination  and  well-stored  memory  soon  broke 
through  the  resttaiat  But  in  all  other  styles,  passages 
without  end  occur  of  the  highest  order ;  epigram,  psthoa, 
metaphor  in  profusion,  chequered  with  more  didactic 
and  sober  diction.  Nor  are  liis  purely  figurative  pas- 
Bi^ee  the  finest,  even  as  figured  writing ;  he  is  best  when 
the  metaphor  is  subdued,  mixed  as  it  were  with  jd^ner 
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nutter  to  flaTOor  it,  and  naed  oot  bf  it«elf,  and  for  its 
own  nke,  bat  giving  point  to  a  more  useful  iostrumeut, 
made  of  more  ordiiiaiy  material ;  or  at  the  most,  flung 
(rfTb;  the  beat  of  compo^tion,  like  spailusfrom  a  vorking 
engine,  not  fireirorks  for  mere  dieplaj.  Speaking  of  the 
antliorB  of  the  '  Declaration  of  Bight,'  he  calls  them 
'  thow  whose  penetiBting  stjle  has  engraved  in  our  or- 
dinances and  in  our  hearts,  the  words  and  spirit  of  tliat 
immortal  law.''  So,  discounin^  of  the  imitations  of 
natoial  magnitnde  by  artifice  and  skill :  '  A  true  artist 
■hoold  pnt  a  generoos  deceit  on  the  apectators,  and 
-ttBoet  the  nobleat  designs  by  easy  methods.''  '  When 
{rfeasore  is  over,  we  relapse  mto  indifference,  or  rather, 
ire  £dt  into  a  soft  tmnquillity,  which  is  tinged  with  the 
agreeable  colour  of  the  former  sensation.' '  '  Every  age 
baa  its  own  manners,  and  its  politics  dependent  on 
them ;  and  the  same  attempts  will  not  be  made  against 
a  constitution  fully  formed  and  matured,  that  were  used 
to  destroy  it  in  the  cradle,  or  -reaist  ite  growth  during 
its  in&D^.'  *  '  Faction  will  make  its  cries  resound 
throng  the  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar.'* 
In  workB  of  a  serious  nature,  npoa  the  afifkira  of  real  life, 
aa  political '  discouTses  and  orations,  figurative  atyle 
ahoold  hardly  ever  go  beyond  thik.  Bat  strict  and  close 

I  metaphor  or-simile  may  be  allowed,  provided  it  be  most 
sparingly  osed,  and  never  deviate  from  the  subject 
matter,  so  as  to  make  tliat  disappear  in  the  ornament. 
'The  judgment  is,  for  the  greater  part,  employed  in 
throwing  stambling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  imagination 
(says  Mr.  BnrkeV  in  dlnipating  the  scenes  of  its  en- 
diantment,  and  in  tying  ua  down  to  the  disagreeable 
yoke  of  our  reason.'  *  He  has  here,  at  once,  expressed 
figurative^  the  principle  we  are  laying  down,  and  illus- 
trated our  remaik  by  Uie  tempeiance  of  bis  metaphors, 
irbieli,  thoo^  mixed,  do  not  offend,  because  they  come 
so  near  mere  figurative  language,  that  they  may  be  re- 
garded, like  ^e  last  set  of  examples,  rather  as  forms  of 
expression  than  tropes.  '  A  great  deal  of  the  fiimiture 
of  andent  tyranny  is  worn  to  rags ;  the  rest  is  entirely 

'  ont  of  &8hion,' ' — a  most  apt  illustration  of  his  im- 
portant poution,  that  we  ought  to  be  as  jealous  of  little 
encroachments,  now  (he  chid*  soorcea  of  danger,  as  our 
aoeceloiB  were  of  '  Ship  Money'  and  the  '  Forest  Laws.' 
'  A  spedes  of  men  (^peaking  of  one  constant  and  Itanefiil 
effect  of  grierances},  to  whom  a  state  of  order  would  be- 
come a  aentokce  of  obaeniitj,  are  nourished  into  a  dan- 

I  getnu  magnitude  by  tiie  hut  of  inteiUne  disturbances ; 
and  it  Is  no  wonder  that,  by  a  sort  of  sliUster  piety,  they 

1  ehoiab,  in  return,  those  disorders  which  are  the  parents 
of  all  their  consequences.'*  '  We  have  not  (he  says  of 
the  RtiglUh  Church  Establishment)  relegated  religion  to 
obeeore  mnniciiwlitieB  or  rustic  villages — No  I  we  will 
have  her  to  exalt  ber  mitaed'  front  in  courts  and  p«r- 
Kameatt.'*  Bnt  if  these  should  seem  so  tonperate  as 
hardly  to  be  s^nte  fignxea,  the  celebrated  comparison 
of  the  Queen  at  France,  though  going  to  the  verge  of 
chaste  styl«,  hardly  passes  it  '  And,  surely,  never  lighted 
on  this  oib,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vldon.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horixon,  de- 
eoiating  and  cheering  tS^  dented  sphere  she  jnst  began 
to  more  in ;  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life, 
and  spleodonr,  and  joj;  "  "—Pp.  17ft-180.  : 

"  It  is  another  chamcteristic  of  this  groat  writer,  that 
the  mdimited  abondaooe  of  his  stores  makes  him  prohise 
in  their  ezpenditare.  Kevcr  content  with  one  view  of 
a  sobieet,  or  one  manner  of  handling  it,  he  for  the  most 
part  laTishes  his  whole  resouxoea  apon  the  discussion  of 
aadt  poSai.  In  controvert,  tlua  ia  emphatically  the 
eaae.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
raric^  flf       in  whidi  he  makes  bis  approachee  toany 


(I)  R«ltectU»i*  on  the  Vnwh  RetoluMon. 

(!)  8ui>Uine  and  Buutiftil,  II.  |  IQ.  (S)  IWd.  1.  1  ). 

(4 1  TbongbU  on  the  Caai«a  of  the  Pretent  IMaeantnit*. 

(5)  IbU.  (A)  DiKoanei  on  TuU. 

(7>  Thonfhti  on  tlw  Cww*  trfthe  Prewnt  DUoontant*.  (8)  Ibid. 

(»)  B«ieetkn»  oo  the  Preiwh  Hevolultnn.        (lO)  Ibid. 


position,  ho  would  master.  Aftex  reconnoitring-  it  with 
sldll  and  boldness,  if  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  ma- 
noanvreswith  infiniteaddress,  ana  arr»s  amost  impoung 
foBce  at  general  prindples  mustered  mm  all  parti,  and 
pointed,  sometimes  violently  enou^,  in  one  direction. 
He  now  moves  on  with  the  composed  air,  the  even,  dig- 
nified pace  of  the  historian ;  and  unfolds  hia  fiuts  in  a 
narrative  so  easy,  and  yet  so  correct,  that  you  plainly 
perceive  he  wanted  only  the  dismissal  of  other  pursuits 
to  have  rivalled  Livy  or  Hume.  But  soon  this  advance 
is  interrupted,  and  ho  stops  to  di^lay  his  powers  of 
description,  when  the  boldness  of  his  deugn  is  only 
matehed  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring.  He  then 
skirmishes  for  a  space,  and  puts  in  motion  all  the  lighter 
arms  of  wit ;  sometimes  not  unmingled  with  drolle^, 
sometimes  borderiug  upon  brae.  His  main  battery  is 
now  opened,  and  a  tempest  bursts  forth,  of  ever^  weapon 
of  attack  :  invective,  abuse,  irony,  sarcasm,  simile  drawn 
out  to  allegory,  allusion,  quotation,  fable,  panble,  ana- 
thema. The  heavy  artillery  of  powerful  deolamation, 
and  the  conflict  of  close  aigument  alone  ue  wanting ; 
hot  of  this  the  garrison  is  not  always  aware ;  bis  noise 
is  oftentimes  mistakeB  for  the  thunder  of  true  eloquence ; 
the  number  of  bis  movements  diBtracts».and-tbe  variety 
of  bis  missiles  annoys  the  adversary ;  a  panic  spreads, 
and  be  carries  bis  point,  as  if  be  had  aetu^ly  made  a 
pracUcable  breach ;  nor  ie  it  discovered  tiU  after  the 
smoke  and  confuMon  is  orw,  that  the  dtadd  remaiaa 
OBtouched."— -Pp.  184, 186. 

Passing  by  the  sicetdi  of  Fox,  •nlScb,  semewli«t 
to  our  Burprise,  presents  little  tbat  is  auflidently 
stnkiDg  for  extract,  we  come  to  that  of  Pitt  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Brou{^bam  ahould 
apeak  ^voorably  of  Pitt  as  a  politician,  bat  he 
does  not  refoae  ample  justice  to  his  great  talents, 
and  to  thft  ODblemished  integritj  of  hi*  jninte 
diaracter. 

"  At  an  age  when  othem  are  bat  entering  npon  the 
study  of  state  aflairs  and  the  practice  <^  debating,  he 
came  forth  a  mature  politician,  a  finUbed  orator, — 
even,  as  if  by  inspiration,  an  accompushed  detwter. 
His  knowledge,  too,  was  not  confined  to  the  stady  of 
the  classics,  uiough  with  these  he  was  fiuniliarly  con- 
versant;  tbe  more  severe  pursuits  of  Cambridge  had 
Lmpturted  to  him  some  acqutuntance  with  the  stiicter 
sciences  whieh  have  had  their  home  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Granta  since  Newton  made  them  his  abode ;  and 
with  political  philosop^  he  was  more  ^miliar  than 
most  Ecgli^unen  of  nis  own  age.  Having  prepared 
himself,  too,  for  being  ealled  to  the  b«r,'ud  both 
attended  on  courts  of  jnaUee  and  frequented  (he  Western 
Circuit,  he  had  more  knowledge  and  habits  of  business 
than  can  fall  to  the  share  of  our  young  iwkricianB ;— the 
material  out  of  which  British  statesmen  are  for  the  most 
part  fiuhioned'  by  an  attendance  upon  debates  in  Par- 
Uamen^  and  a  Btndy  of  newspapers  in  the  clubs.  Happy 
had  he  not  too  soon  removed  into  office  from  the  prose- 
cution of  studies  which  Ids  rapid  political  success  broke 
off  never  to  be  resumed  t  For  the  leading  defect  of  bis 
life,  which  is  seen  throu^ii  «11  his  measures,  and  which 
not  even  his  great  capacity  and  intense  industry  could 
supply,  was  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  upon  which 
la^  plana  are  to  be  framed,  and  nations  to  be  at  onee 
guided  and  improved.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon 
official  duties,  Us  Ume  was  a(  the  mercy  of  eve^  one 
who  had  a  claim  to  prefer,  a  grievance  to  complain  of, 
or  a  nostrum  to  propound ;  nor  oould  the  hours  of-whieh 
the  day  consists  tamoa  at  once  to  gin  all-,  these  their 
audience ;  to  transact  tiie  routine  business  of  bis  station ; 
to  d  irect  or  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  party ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  leain  all  that  his  sodden  transplanting 
from  the  Study  to  the  Cabinet,  and  from  tiie  Bar  to 
the  Senate,  bad  of  neoeisity  M  nBleamt.''— -ToL  U. 
pp.  6, 7. 
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"  If  from  tho  statesman  we  tnm  to  the  orator,  the 
contrast  is  indeed  mairelloua.  He  ia  to  be  placed,  with- 
oat  any  doabt,  in  the  higheet  clan.  Wiu  a  sparing 
nae  of  tmuunaDt^  hardly  iodiilgiiu;  more  in  fignrea,  or 
even  in  flgtmtiTB  ezpression,  than  the  moat  aevere 
examples  of  andent  chasteneas  allowed  —  with  little 
variety  of  style,  hardly  any  of  the  graces  of  manner — he 
no  sooner  rose  than  he  carried  awi^  evei^  hearer,  and 
kept  the  attention  fixed  and  unflafljpng  till  it  pleased 
him  to  let  it  go ;  and  then 

" '  So  eharalng  left  hi*  TOict,  that  ira,  kvhJle, 
Btfll  tkoushtbim  apeaUof,  stUl  itood  Bx'd  to  bmr.' 

This  magical  effect  was  produced  by  Us  unbroken  flow, 
which  never  for  a  moment  left  the  hearer  in  pain  or 
doub^  and  yet  was  not  the  mean  flneocy  of  mere  relaxa- 
tion, requiring  no  effturt  of  the  speaker,  bnt  impoung  on 
the  listener  a  heavy  task ;  by  nis  lucid  arrangement, 
vhich  made  all  parts  of  the  most  complicated  salyect 
quit  their  entanglement,  and  fall  each  into  its  place ;  bry 
the  clearness  of  his  statements,  which  presented  at  once 
a  picture  to  the  mind ;  by  the  forcible  appeals  to  strict 
reason  and  strong  feeling,  which  formed  the  great  staple 
of  the  discoorae';  by  the  m^esty  of  the  diction;  the 
depth  and  fulness  of  the  most  so&orous  voice,  and  the 
unbending  dignity  of  the  manner,  whidi  ever  reminded 
Ds  that  we  were  in  the  pieaence  of  more  than  an  advo- 
cate or  debater— that  there  stood  before  ns  a  ruler  of  the 
people.  Such  were  invariaUy  the  effects  of  this  ningiiUr 
eloquence ;  and  they  were  as  certainly  produced  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  as  in  those  grander  displays  when  he 
roee  to  the  height  of  some  great  aigoment ;  or  indulged 
in  vehement  invective  agunsb  aome  in^vidnal,  and 
variegated  his  speech  wiU^  that  sarcasm  of  which  he 
WAS  BO  great  a  master,  and  indeed  so  little  sparing  an 
employer ;  although  even  here  all  was  uniform  and  con- 
sistentj-nor  did  anything,  in  any  mood  of  mind,  ever 
drop  from  him  that  was  unsuited  to  the  majestic  frame 
of  the  whole,  or  could  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  fiill 
and  copious  flood  rolled  along. 

"  Bnt  if  sacb  was  the  un&iling  impression  at  first 
produced,  and  which,  for  a  season  absorbing  the  Acuities, 
precluded  all  critieiam;  ap(»t  reflection,  nulls  and  im- 
perieetions  certainly  were  diacloBed.  There  prevailed  a 
monotony  in  the  miatter,  as  well  as  in  the  manner ;  and 
even  the  delightful  voice  which  so  long  prevented  this 
from  being  felt,  was  itself  almost  without  any  variety  of 
tone.  All  thii^p  were  said  nearly  in  the  same  way ;  as 
if,  by  some  corioiu  machine,  periods  were  rounded  and 
flimg  off;  as  if,  in  like  moulds,  though  of  different 
sizes,  jdeas'  were  shaped  and  brought  out.  HIb  com- 
position was  correct  enough,  but  not  peculiarly  feli- 
.  dtons ;  his  English  was  sufficiently  pure  without  being 
-at  all  racy,  or  various,  or  brilliant ;  liis  style  was,  by  Mr. 
Windham,  called  f  a  state-paper  style,'  in  allusion  to  its 
combined  dignity  Hod  poverty;  and  the  same  xdoe  ob- 
server, rtitmmg  to  the  eminently  ddlM  way  in  whidi 
he  balanced  his  phrases,  suled  near  the  wind,  and 
seemed  to  disclose  much  whilst  he  kept  the  greater  part 
of  his  meaning  to  himself  dechtred  that '  he  verily  be- 
lieved Mr.  Pitt  conld  speak  a  King's  speech  off-hand.' 
His  declamation  was  admiral^le,  minglipg  with  and 
clothing  the  argnment,  as  to  be  good  for  anything  de- 
clamation always  mustj  and  nb  more  separable  "irom 
the  reasoning  than  the  heat  is  ^m  the  met^  in  a  stream 
of  lava.  Yet,  with  all  this  excellence,  the  last  effect  of 
the  highest  elottoence  was  for  the  most  part  wanting; 
wo  aetdom  forgot  the  qteaker,  or  loat  the  artist  in  the 
work.  He  was  eamest  enoiefa ;  be  seemed  quite  sin- 
cere; he  was  moved  himself  as  he  would  move  ns;  we 
even  went  along  with  him,  and  forgot  ouraelvee;  but 
we  hardly  forgot  htm  ;  and  while  thrilled  with  the  glow 
which  his  bnrqing  words  diffiised,  or  transfixed  with 
wonder  at  to  marvellous  a  display  of  skill,  we  yet  felt 
that.lt  was  admiration  of  a  eonaiuiunate  artist  wUdi 
filled  ns,  and  that  after  all  we  were  present  at  an  exhibi- 


tion ;  gazing  upon  a  WMiderfnl  performer  indeed,  but 
still  a  performer."— VoL  ii  fp.  14—17. 

"In  private  life  he  was  singularly  amiable;  his  spiritB 
were  naturally  buoyant  and  even  playful;  his  affections 
warm ;  hie  veracity  acmpolously  euet ;  his  integrity 
wholly  without  a  stun;  and,  although  he  wa^ from  hu 
situation,  cut  off  from  most  of  tlM  relations  m  domestic 
life,  as  a  son  and  a  brother  he  was  perfect,  and  no  man 
was  more  fondly  beloved  or  more  nnoenly  mourned 
bis  friends."— VoL  iL  pp.  21, 22. 

The  following  is  from  the  sketdi  of  Windham : — 

"  From  what  has  been  said  of  Hr.  Windham's  manner 
of  speaking,  as  well  as  of  his  variously  embellished 
mind,  it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  in  society  he  was 
destined  to  shine  almost  without  a  rival  His  manners 
were  the  most  polished,  and  nobl^  and  ooorteous,  with- 
out the  least  approach  to  pride,  or  aflfoctation,  or  con- 
descenirion ;  his  spirits  were,  in  advanced  life,  to  gay, 
that  he  was  always  younger  than  tbe  youngest  of  ms 
company;  his  relian  of  conversation  was  such,  that, 
after  lingering  to  the  latest  moment,  he  joined  whatever 
party  a  sultiy  evening  (or  morning,  as  it  might  chance 
to  prove)  tempted  to  haunt  the  streets  before  retiring 
to  rest  How  often  have  we  accompanied  him  to'the 
door  <^  his  own  mandon,  and  then  been  attended  by 
him  to  our  own,  while  the  streets  rang  with  the  peala 
of  his  hearty  merriment^  or  echoed  tbe  accents  of  his 
refined  and  universal  wit  t  But  his  oonveraation,  or 
grave,  or  gay,  or  ai^umentative,  or  discursive,  whether 
ufling  a  difficnlt  snlyect,  or  painting  an  interesting 
character,  or  pursuing  a  merely  playful  fimcy,  or  lively 
to  very  drolleir,  or  pensive  and  pathetic^  or  losing 
itself  m  the  clouds  of  met^hysics,  or  vexed  with 
paradox,  or  plain  and'  homely,  ana  all  but  commonplace, 
was  that  wtdeh,  to  .be  understood,  must  have  been 
listened  to ;  and,  while  over  the  whole  was  flung  a  veil 
of  unrent  claaeical  elegance,  through  no  crevice,  had 
there  been  any,  would  ever  an  unkind  or  ili-coodiUwed 
sentiment  have  found  entrance  I 

"  ■  Sdticet  omm  ucmm  mon  ImportniM  pnrfluiat, 
Omnibu*  «tMwunu  injielt  tile  in«nu« — 
Ow»  quiets  preeor,  tuts  rcqutesclte  In  utiiI; 
El  ut  huinui  oliwil  non  onerots  too  t"  (1 ) 

Vol.  iL  pp.  41,  «. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  passages  in  the  whfile 
book  is  in  tlie  sketch  of  Mr.  Dundas.  'Die  cha- 
racter of  tlie  commanding  influence  possessed  by 
this  able  man  in  Scotland  is  touched  off  very 
happily,  with  enough  of  aatire  to  tell  with  great 
effect  upon  those  who  at  all  understand  what 
Scotch  politics  were  at  that  time,  without  at  the 
same  time  bemg  too  hroadly  ofikwsire  to  the 
feeUags  of  Scotunen. 

"  'Ehat  Mr.  Dnndas.M\jiqred  this  kind  of  ministerial 
sovereignty  and  received  this  homage  in  a  more  ample 
measnre  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  was,  no  doubt, 
cnring  portly  to  the  unhesitating  and  unqualified  deter- 
mination which  regulated  bis  conduct,  of  devoting  his 
whole  patronage  to  the  support  of  his  party,  and  to  the 
extent  of  that  patronage,  from  his  being  so  \oag 
minister  for  India,  as  weU  as  having  the  whole  Bcottim 
preferment  at  his  absolute  disposal ;  bnt  it  was  also  in 
port  owing  to  the  engaging  qualities  of  tbe  man.  A 
steady  and  determined  friend,  who  only  stood  the  ftster 
by  those  that  wanted  him  the  more ;  nay,  who  even  in 
their  errors  or  their  fluilta  would  not  give  up  his 
adherents :  an  agreeable  companion,  from  tbe  joyous  hila- 
rity of  his  manners ;  void  of  all  affectation,  all  pride,  all 
pretension ;  a  kind  and  affectionate  man  in  the  relations 
of  private  life ;  and,  although  not  always  eufiScientiy 


(I)  "  RelestlMi  dealli  nch  punr  form  profanM, 

Rpund  M  that'a  Mr  hia  dlnual  nime  he  throwa— 
IMit  U«  the  caith  that  ibrouda  thj  loved  ronudiu. 
And  Mftlj  •lumbering  may  lliey  taate  lepoaal" 
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regmrdflil  of  etrict  decorum  in  cert^  purticaUn,  yet 
never  patting  on  the  Pharisee's  garb,  or  affecting  a 
more  '  giactow  state'  than  he  had  attained ;  friendly, 
aelMeoying  to  those  inferiors  in  his  depylment  whose 
comforts  so  much  depended  upon  him ;  in  his  de- 
meanour hearty  and  good-hnmonred  to  all — it  is  dif- 
ficolt  to  figure  any  one  more  calcniated  to  vin  over 
those  whom  bis  mere  power  and  station  had  fUlod  to 
nttadi;  or  better  fi(t«d  to  retain  the  friends  whom 
acddent  or  influence  might  originally  have  attadied  to 
bis  person.  That  be  uoidd  for  so  many  years  have 
dispoaed  of  the  Totea  in  Parliament  of  neariy  the 
whole  Scottish  commonen,  and  the  irbole  I'eers,  was, 
therefore,  little  to  be  wondered  at ;  that  his  popularity 
and  influence  in  the  coantiy  at  lai^  should  nave  been 
boondlesa  during  all  this  period,  is  m  eadly  to  be 
nndeiBtood.  There  was  then  no  doubt  eror  raised  of 
the  ministTy'a  stability,  or  of  Ur.  Dnndaa's  ample  share 
in  the  diBpensotion  of  it«  favours.  The  poliUcal  sky 
was  clear  and  settled  to  the  reiy  reive  of  the  horizon. 
There  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  hearts  of  anxious 
mortals.  The  waiy  and  pensive  Scot  felt  sure  of  his 
election,  if  he  but  kept  by  the  true  faith ;  and  his  patb 
Lay  strught  before  hjm — the  path  of  righteous  devotion 
leading  unto  a  blessed  preferment.  But  our  Northern 
countrymen  were  fated  to  be  visited  by  some  troubles. 
The  heavens  became  overcast ;  their  Inminaiy  was  for 
a  while  eoneealed  from  devoatqrea;  Invain  they  sought 
him,  bat  he  was  not.  ITiieoath  namea  hcsan  to  be 
named.  Kore  than  two  parties  were  talked  of.  Instead 
of  the  old,  convenient,  and  intelligible  alternative  of 
'  Pitt  or  Fox' — '  place  or  poverty,' — which  left  no 
doobt  in  any  rational  mind  which  of  the  two  to  choose, 
there  was  seen — stnmge  sight ! — hateful  and  perplcxiug 
omen  I— a  Ministry  without  Pitt,  nay,  without  Ihmdas, 
and  an  Opposition  leaning  towards  its  support.  Those 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  that  dark  interval 
may  recollect  how  the  publio  mind  in  Scotland  was 
subdued  with  awe,  and  how  men  awaited  in  trembling 
allenoe  the  uncertain  evmt,  as  all  living  things  quail 
daring  the  solemn  paose  thM^  precedes  an  earthquake. 

It  was  in  truth  a  crisis  to  try  men's  souls.  For 
a  while  all  was  anoertainty  and  constemation ;  all  were 
seen  fluttering  about  like  birds  in  an  eclipse  or  a 
thunder-storiD ;  no  man  could  tell  whom  be  might 
tmst;  nay,  wone  still,  no  man  could  tell  of  whom  he 
might  aak  anything.  It  was  hard  to  say,  not  who  were 
in  office,  hot  who  were  likely  to  remain  in  office.  All 
true  Scots  were  in  dismay  and  distraction.  It  might 
truly  be.  said  they  knew  not  which  way  to  look,  or 
whither  to  turn.  Perhi^  it  might  be  yet  more  tnily 
aaid  that  tbgj  knew  not  w&en  to  tain.  But  suoh  a 
criiiawaBtoo.abaipte  last;  U  paased  away;  and  then 
waa  to  be  seen  a  proof  of  Hr.  Dundas's  power  amongst 
his  countrymen,  which  transcended  all  expectation,  and 
almost  snrpsiBed  belief,  if  iodeed  it  is  not  rather  to  be 
viewed  as  an  evidence  of  the  acute  foresight— the 
political  second-sight— of  the  Scottish  nation.  The 
troa^  hand  in  both  Housea  aetnally  wen  found  adhering 
to  him  agaiiut  the  ezistiog  Qoveniment;  nay,  he  held 
the  proxies  of  many  Scotlii^  Peers  In  open  opposition  t 
Well  might  his  colleague  exelaim  to  the  hapless 
Addington,  in  such  unheard^f  troubles,  '  Doctor,  the 
Thanea  fly  from  us !'  When  the  very  Scotoh  Peers 
and  when  the  Gnunpiim  bills  might  next  be 
i  to  move  about,  it  waa  time  to  think  that  the 
of  all  things  waa  at  hand :  and  the  return  of  Pitt 
and  security,  and  patronage  and  Dundas,  speedily 
ensued  to  Uess  old  Scotland,  and  reward  her  providence 
or  her  fidelity — ^her  attachment  at  once  to  her  patron 
and  to  heraelf"— Vol.  ii.  pp.  47— CO. 

Our  laat  extract  ia  from  the  sketch  of  Wilber- 
force. 

"  Bia  eloquence  was  of  the  highest  order.  It  was 
peranaaive  and  pathetic  in  an  eminent  d^ree ;  but  it 
was  oecMionally  bold  and  impaasioued,  animated  with 


the  inspiration  which  deepfeelingalone  ean  breathe  Into 
spoken  thought,  chastened  by  a  pure  taste,  varied  by 
extensive  information,  enriched  by  dasrical  allusion, 
sometimea  devated  1?  the  mora  anbUme  topics  of 
Holy  Writ— the  thoughts  and  the  ^rit 

■  Thit  tooch'd  lulsh'a  halltnr'd  llpi  with  On.' 
"  Few  passages  can  be  cited  in  the  omtoty  of  modern 
times  of  a  more  electric^  eflfect  than  the  singularly 
felicitous  and  striking  allusion  to  Mr.  Pitt's  resisting 
the  torrent  of  Jacobin  principles : — '  He  stood  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  plague  was  stayed.' 
The  singular  kindness,  the  extreme  gentleness  of  his 
disposition,  wholly  free  from  gall,  from  vanity,  or  any 
selfish  feeling,  kept  him  from  Indulging  in  any  of  the 
vituperative  branches  of  rhetoric ;  but  a  memorable 
instance  showed  that  It  was  anything^  rather  than  the 
want  of  power  which  held  him  off  from  the  use  of  the 
weapons  so  often  in  almost  all  other  men's  hands. 
When  a  well-known  popular  member  thought  fit  to 
designate  him  repeatedly,  and  very  Inegulariy,  as  ihe 
'  Honourable  ana  religion  gentleman,  not  becaoas 
he  was  ashamed  of  the  Cross  he  gloried  in,  but  because 
he  felt  indignant  at  any  one  in  the  British  senate 
deeming  piety  a  matter  of  imputation,  he  poured  out  a 
strain  of  sarcaam  which  none  who  iMard  it  can  ever 
forget.  A  common  friend  of  the  parti e»  having  re- 
marked to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  beside  whom  be  sat,  that 
this  greatly  outmatched  Pitt  himself,  the  great  master 
of  sarcaam,  the  reply  of  that  great  man  and  just 
observer  was  worthy  to  be  remarked,—'  Yes,'  said  he, 
'  it  is  the  most  striking  thing  I  almost  ever  heard; 
but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  more  singular  proof  of  Wilbee- 
force's  virtue  than  of  his  genius,  for  wha  but  be  over 
was  possessed  of  such  a  formidable  wei4>on,  and  never 
used  itr 

"Ag^nst  all  these  acoomplisbmenta  of  a  finished 
orator  there  was  little  to  art  on  the  other  aide.  A 
feeble  oonstituUon,  iriileh  made  him  say,  all  his  life,  that 
he  never  was  either  well  or  Ul ;  a  voice  swe^y  muaiod 
beyond  that  of  most  men,  and  of.  great  ccHnpass  also, 
but  sometimes  d^nerating  into  a  whine;  a  figure 
exceedingly  undi^fied  and  ungraceful,  though  the 
features  of  the  fi^  were  singnhuiy  expressive ;  and  a 
want  of  condensation,  in  the  latter  yean  of  his  lif^. 
especially,  lapsing  into  digreeaion,  and  ilk  calculated  for 
a  very  business-like  andimee  like  this  House  of  Commons 
— these  may-  be  noted  as  the  only  drawbacks  whi^ 
kept  him  out  the  very  fii«t  place  among  the  finrt 
speakers  of  his-  age,  whom.  Mi  pathos,  and  also  in- 
graoeftil  and  easy  and  perfectly  el^i:ant  ,dietieo,  aa.well 
as  harmonious  periods,  he  unquestiteably  exeelled. 
The  influence  which  the  Member  for  Torksfaira  always 
oommanded  in  the  old  Parliament — tiie  great  weight 
which  the  bead,  indeed  the  founder,  of  a  powerfiil 
religious  sect,  poaaeiod  inth^tcountay — ^woald  have  given 
extraordinary  anth^ty  in  the  senate  to  we  ot  far 
inferior  persmial  euiowments.  But  vhoi  these  partly 
aocidental  circumstances  were  added  to  his  powers, 
and  when  the  whole  were  used  and  applied  with  the 
habits  of  industry  which  naturally  belonged  to  one  of 
his  extreme  temperance  in  every  respect,  it  Is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  one  bringing  a  greater  force  to  the  ^d 
of  any  eanse  which  he  muht  ewonae." — y<^  11.  p{^. 
98—100. 

We  cannot  dose  viUiout  adverting  to  the  fonn  in 
which  theseSketdies  are  now  published, — 8a.part  of 
a  series  of  cheap  publications,  intended  for  popular 
reading.  Hiis  feet  is  one  of  the  most  sinking 
illostrations  of  the  immense  stride  whii^  hap  been 
taken  of  late  in  popularising  literature  e.ven  of 
the  highest  dass.  A  dozen  vears  ago  no  pub- 
lisher would  have  dreamed  of  bringing  out  sach  a 
work,  frt>m  such  a  pen,  at  a  charge  of  leas  than 
ten  shiHinga  a  Tolnme,  and  hen  it  ia  sold  for 
one  shilling. 
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'Nukb'i)  bf  tha  plMcing.  ITaezIog  air, 

And  burdni'd  hj  hit  gnag, 
Th*  h«Dter,  itnifgllng  with  deipair, 

Dngg'd  on  hli  (hlTeriog  tmae ; 
Tba  rllle,  he  bftil  ibouldcT'd  Ute, 
Waa  troll'd  along,  m  weary  welfhtj 

Hli  pouch  wu  void  of  food; 
The  houri  were  tpeeding  in  thefr  aig;ht. 
And  aoon  the  long  keenwlnCei  night 

Would  wrap  thfl  aoUtude. 

Oft  did  he  atoop  ft  Itttening  ear, 

Bwacp  round  an  ansioui  eye, — 
Na  bark  nr  axe-blow  could  ho  hear. 

No  human  trace  descry ; 
Hti  iIdudui  path,  by  blasei  wound 
Amongtrunka  group'd  In  myrladi  round, 

Through  naked  bought,  between 
Whose  tanffled  architecture,  frauiiht 
With  many  a  (hape  grateaquely  wrought. 

The  hemlock'a  tplre  waa  teta. 

An  antler'd  dweller  af  tho  wild 

Had  met  bla  eager  gaie. 
And  fhr  hli  wandering  atepa  beguU'd 

Within  an  unknown  mase ; 
Btream,  rock,  and  run-way  he  had  oroas'd 
Unhardlng,  till  the  marka  were  loct 

By  which  be  UKd  to  roam ; 
And  now,  deep  iwamp  and  wild  ravine 
And  rugged  mountain  were  between 

The  Hunter  and  hie  home. 


A  duaky  hate,  which  ilow  had  crept 

On  high,  now  darkea'd  there. 
And  a  few  anow-flakea  Aultertng  twept 

Athwart  the  thick  gray  air 
Futer  and  hater,  till  between 
Th!  trunk!  and  bough*,  a  mottled  iFTeCB 

or  glimmering  motea  waa  apiead. 
That  tiek'd  agalniC  each  object  round 
With  gentle  and  contlnuoua  aound. 

Like  brook  o'er  pebbled  bod. 

The  laurel  tutls,  that  drooping  hung 

Cloie  roll'd  around  ihelr  ilemi, 
And  the  sear  beech-leavei  itlll  that  dung. 

Were  white  with  powdering  genu. 
But  hark  1  aftr  a  aullen  moan 
Bwell'd  out  to  louder  deeper  tone 

A«  aurgtng  near  It  paei'd, 
And  bunting  with  a  roar,  and  ahock 
That  made  the  groaning  fbreet  rock. 

On  ruih'd  the  winter  blaat 

Ai  o'er  It  whittled,  ahrlek'd,  and  hin'd. 

Caught  by  Iti  ewooplng  wtngi, 
The  mow  wai  whlrl'd  to  eddying  mlit, 

Barb'd,  a>  It  teem'd,  with  itlngi ; 
And  now  'twu  iwept  with  lightning  flight 
Above  the  loftleat  hemlock' i  height, 

LlkedrilUngemoke,  and  now 
It  hid  the  air  with  ihootlng  clooda. 
And  robed  the  treea  with  circling  thfoude. 

Then  duh'd  in  taeapa  below. 


(1)  Fnnc  a  ccQecflan  oTAmaflcan  poetry,  entitled  "The  Poet*  and  Poetry  of  America,"  publlaheS  at  Fhlladatpbla. 
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H«n,  plnnglnc  In  *  bDloiry  wtMtb, 

There,  ellnging  to  a  Umb, 
Tbe  fluftTint  Hunter  gup'd  for  breatb. 

Brain  iMl'd,  and  ajm  grew  dbn ; 
As  duM^ta  wlMOm  Urn  in  imfatr, 
KapkUjr  changed  tbe  bUclunlDg  tit 

To  morklMt  gloom  of  ntghl. 
Tit)  lutngbt  WM  M«n  Mound,  belov. 
But  lUUng  llakei  and  mantled  anowt 

Tbat  (lemi'd  In  Ktaastly  wUts. 

At  wrj  biMt  an  ley  dart 

iMm'd  tlinmi^  Utnarni  to  fly, 
TIm  MMd  wat  frantttf  to  hti  hnrt— 

Thonglitwbltpai'd  ba  muit  die. 
The  thnndarlng  tempett  echoed  death, 
H«  Mt  It  Id  Ua  Ugbten'd  biMih  i 

BpoU,  zUe,  dnpp'd;  md  ilmr 
Ai  the  drc»d  torpor  ci»«llng  oame 
>loiig  hli  staggering,  itlflhnlng  ftame. 

He  aiiDk  1900  the  sbow. 

Reeaon  (bnook  her  ehsttet'd  throne,— 

He  deem'd  tbat  summer-himn 
Again  around  Um  tartglitly  slunM 

In  nuuhtas,  knrei,  and  tewan ; 
Again  the  &«sb,  gnen,  ioreet-ud, 
Rifle  In  hand,  be  Ughd;  trod,~ 

He  heard  the  deer*!  low  bkat ; 
Or,  conch'd  wUbln  the  shadowy  nook, 
Waa  lolled  by  matlo  of  the  brook 

That  Bumnnnd  at  Us  fieet. 

It  changad;— bis  eaUn  loof  o'erspiead, 

Baftct,  and  wall,  and  chair, 
Oleara'd  In  tbe  eraekUng  Are.  that  ehed 

It«  warmih,  and  he  was  there; 
His  wUb  had  elasp'd  his  handt  sad  now 
Her  gentle  Uss  was  on  Us  brow. 

His  cbUd  waa  prattling  by; 
The  hound  croueh'd  dosing  near  the  lase, 
And,  through  the  pane's  froil-ptctured  base, 

He  saw  the  white  drilU  fly. 


That  pati'd;— beftee  hU  swimming  sl^t 

Does  not  a  figure  bound! 
And  a  soft  voice,  wllh  wUd  delight, 

FiocUtm  tbe  lest  ts  found  I 
No,  huntCT,  nol  tis  but  the  streak 
or  whirl Inf  tnow— the  tempeet  shrIA— 

Ko  hmuan  aM  is  near  I 
Never  agsin  that  form  wlU  meet 
Thy  elasp'd  embrace; — those  ocoeut*  sweet 

Speak  mtiale  to  thine  ear  I 

Horn  broke!— «wqr  tl>«  doads  won  obased 

The  iky  was  purs  and  bright, 
And  on  Its  blue  the  branches  traced 

Their  webi  of  glittering  white- 
Its  iTfliy  roof  the  hemlock  iioop'd. 
The  ptne  iu  silTery  taiaal  droi^'d, 

Down  bent  tbe  btirden'd  wood ; 
And,  seatter'd  round,  low  pduts  of  greea. 
Peering  abmr*  Oio  snowy  scene. 

Told  whert  the  thIdteU  stood. 

In  ■  deep  hollow,  drifted  high, 

A  wave-like  heap  waa  thrown, 
DaBEllBgly  in  the  sonny  sky 

A  diamond  Uaaa  it  ahnte; 
Tbe  little  snow-Uid,  oUr^ng  sweeti  . 
Dotted  it  o'er  with  tripping  leet ; 

Unsullied,  smooth,  and  Mr, 
It  seem'dt  like  other  motuda,  where  trunk 
And  rock  amid  the  wnaOu  were  rank, 

But,  01  the  daad  was  tharo. 

Spring  cam*  with  wakening  breeses  Hand, 
Boft  sans,  and  milting  ninst 

And,  toueb'd  by  ber  Itburlel  wand. 
Earth  bursts  (ts  winter  chains. 

In  a  deep  nook,  where  moas  and  grass. 

And  Cmi-lsaTeB  wove  a  verdant  matt, 
Borne  seatter'd  beats  besMe  1 — 

A  mother  kneeling  with  ber  cbild.' 

Told  by  her  teers  and  w^Ungs  wild, 
Tbat  there  tbe  lost  had  died. 
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HEXBIBTTA  HABU.  QUBEK  CONSORT  OF 
OHABLES  U 

Tnch&racter  of  HeDrietla Marin  has  never  been  &Toar- 
abl;  r^anled  by  English  hUtoriana.  Even  the  friends 
of  her  unfortunate  husband  looked  upon  her  with  aver- 
luon,  as  having 'contributed  hj  her  counsels  to  the  nn- 
happy  policy  which  terminated  in  his  ruin ;  while  by 
the  Puritan  party,  the  premnee  of  a  person  of  the  Bomish 
faith  BO  near  the  throne,  and  exercising  an  important 
influence  on  public  afBurs — who,  besides,  took  no  puns 
to  conceal  her  zeal  in  behalf  of  her  own  religion,  was 
regarded  as  an  intolerable  offence  to  the  Protestant 
feelings  of  the  nation,  and  they  attributed  to  her  with- 
ont  acraitle  eveiy  possible  enormity.  She  has  at  length, 
howerer,  fonnd  a  more  &Toaalde  chronicler  in  one  of 
her  own  sex.  Miss  Strickland,  who  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  acoeaa  to  aome  new  nmrcea  of  infbrmation,  has, 
in  the  laat  volume  of  her  LtvM  of  the  Qaeena  of  Eng- 
land, presented  the  eharaeterof  this  moch-reviled Queen 
to  OS  under  an  aspect  which,  without  di^iring  her 
fuilts,  brings  out  into  prominence  many  points  and 
features  whiek  command  very  high  admintlon.  We 
incline  tlie  more  to  rely  upon  the  justice  of  this  repre- 
sentation, that  the  picture  which  it  places  before  ns  is 
in  every  particular  an  harmoniooa  one.  There  are  no 
virtues  ascribed  to  her  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  her  acknowledged  bnlte.  On  the  contrary,  both 
her  virtuM  and  her  errors  are  easily  traceable  to  a  com- 
mon source, — to  a  pecnUarity  of  temperament,  from 
which,  if  it  sometimes  disqualifies  far  acting  pmdently 
in  difficult  emergencies,  there  as  often  flow  the  most 
noble  and  generous  qualities. 

The  merit  of  these  royal  biographies  by  Miss  Strick- 
land is  too  generally  acknowledged  to  require  any 
attestation  of  ours.  The  volume  now  in  onr  bands, 
contuning  the  Uvea  of  Henrietta  Uaria  and  Catharine 
of  Bitganza,  is  (o  ns  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
scries.  Such  of  our  readers  as'  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it,  will  not  fiiil  to  read  these  delightM  narrativee 
in  the  authoress's  own  pages.  To  others  it  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  receive  here  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
leading  events  detuled  in  one  of  them.  A  great  part  of 
our  object,  in  laying  it  before  our  readers,  will  be  served, 
if  it  contributes  to  subdue  their  minds  to  a  tone  of 
forgiving  sympathy,  in  contemplating  how  very  q>oedily 
the  interval  between  the  highest  worldly  grandeur  and 
the  lowest  depth  ttf  miwry,  be  traversed.  In 
perusing  such  a  history  as  that  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
whom  we  see  at  one  time  nnrtured  in  a  palace,  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  .all  the  lunuy  and  obserranoa  which 
unbounded  iraatth  and  power  can  command ;  and  then 
reduced  to  fly  flor  her  life,  even  In  the  hoar  of  woman's 
greatest  weakness  and  trial,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a  mean 
hovel,  and  make  her  bed  on  straw;  and  again,  dtting 
shivering  and  starving  in  the  winter's  cold,  withont 
money  to  purchase  a  bit  of  wood  or  a  crust  of  bread,  and 
glad  to  keep  her  child  all  day  in  bed,  because  wanting . 
means  to  kindle  a  fire  to  warm  her,  should  she  get  up : 
in  contemplating  such  things,  we  see  grandeur  and 
miseiy  alike  divested  of  their  impoting  or  revolting 
externals,  and  oxhlbitlng  the  undiigoiaed  hnman  heart 


(1)  UvM  of  the  QoMSs  of  Englud.  By  Agnc*  SliiAlsnd. 
ToLtIU.  CoMlalnlng  the  Uvei  of  HenrlctU  Mirim  and  CathariD* 
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within;  and  so  we  leam  to  look  upon  the  mean  with 
ksa  contempt,  upon  the  great  with  less  envy,  and  upon 
all  wiUi  more  <^  the  fMlng<rf  onr  common  brotherliood. 


Hbhriitta  Marta  was  the  youngest  child  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and  of  his  second  wife,  Marie  de  Medicis. 
She  was  bom  on  the  25th  November,  1609.  She  was 
the  most  lovely  of  a  lovely  family,  the  darling  of  her 
illustrious  father,  being  the  child  of  his  old  age,  and  his 
name-child ;  and  she  resembled  him  in  features  and 
liveliness  more  than  any  other  of  his  family.  She 
was  destined,  however,  to  be  deprived  of  her  Other's 
a&cUon  and  care  long  before  attuning  the  age  when 
she  eonld  derive  any  advantage  from  tnem.  She  was 
not  ^  months  old  when  he  fell  by  the  knife  of  ihe 
maniac  regicide  Bavaillac. 

To  this  irreparable  loss  m^  be  traced  many  of  Uie 
misfortunes  of  her  after  life.   Her  mother  was  weak, 
bigoted,  and  petulant,  fiiU  of  toward  notions  of  the 
in&llibility  of  sovereigns,  and  thoa,  of  all  persons,  the  j 
wont  calenlaled  to  train  a  ftatora  4)tieen-consort  for  i 
England.   The  religious  edne^on  of  the  princess  was.  | 
guided  by  an  enthusiastic  Carmelite  nnn,  called  Mire  i 
MagdeUine.   She  viuted  this  votary  at  stated  times 
during  her  childhood,  and  consulted  her  constantly  ! 
respecting  her  conduct  in  life.   "  It  is  poeribl^'  says  j 
Miss  Stricklsnd,  "  that  the  Carmelite  might  be  ^ncm 
and  virtuous,  and  yet  not  calculated  to  form  a  cha-  ' 
racter  destined  to  a  path  in  life  so  difficult  ss  that  of  a 
Boman-CathoUo  queen  in  Protestant  England."  In 
other  respects  her  education  does  not  ^>pear  to  have 
been  very  wisely  conducted.   She  was  carefally  in- 
structed in  the  fine  arts,  for  which  she  had  an  here- 
ditary taste,  painting,  music,  and  dancing ;  bat  the 
more  soUd  branches  of  education  were  neglected.  In 
after  life  she  lamented  her  ignorance  of  nistory,  de- 
claring that  she  had  had  to  leam  her  lessons  of  human 
life  and  character  solely  from  her  own  sad  experience, 
which  was  acquired  too  late,  when  the  irrevocable  past 
governed  her  destiny. 

On  the  21  St  of  May,  1626,  when  consequently  she  was 
in  her  sixteenth  year,  she  was  married  to  the  ill-fitted 
Charles  the  FtiBt,  who  had  just  ascended  the  Bnglish 
throne.  On  bidding  her  fitrewell,  her  mother  put 
into  Imt  hands  a  letter,  the  ecanpo^Ucm  of  iriiich  bad 
been  the  occapaUon  of  her  luck  chamber  daring  a 
dangerous  illness,  by  which  she  was  attacked  imme- 
diately after  the  marriage,  and  which  had  delayed  her 
daughter's  departuie  for  England  a  fortnight,  con- 
taining her  last  instructions  for  her  future  conduct  in 
life.  The  letter,  which  is  preserved,  conclndee  with 
the  following  words : — 

"  Yon  sra  tha  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  I  would  Kcall  to  you 
In  tUi      lart  adlou,  tho  ssms  Imtrnctton  tbst  he  leorived  from 
bta  mothaT,  qnoen  Blanche,  who  ssld  to  hhn  oftan,  •  that  ahe 
would  lather  sm  blm  dlo  than  to  Uv«  *o  aa  to  oftnd  Ood,  In 
whom  we  more,  and  who  ii  tha  end  of  our  being.'  It  wsa  with 
audi  precept!  that  he  commenced  hia  holy  career ;  It  was  thia  ttiat  j 
rendncd  htm  woithr  of  employing  hia  life  and  reign  fbi  the  food 
of  the  fidth  and  the  exaltatian  of  the  Church.   Ba,  aflar  fata  ' 
example,  firm  and  xeaioui  for  religion,  whkh  you  have  been 
taught,  for  the  defence  of  which  he,  your  royal  and  holy  aneeetor, 
•ipoied  hit  life,  and  died  falthfbl  to  Kim  among  the  Inttdels.  I 
Never  liiten  to,  or  tufki  to  be  aald  in  your  preeence,  aught  In  I 
contradiction  to  your  belinf  in  God,  and  In  hU  only  Son,  your  Lord 
and  Saviour.  I  entreat  ibe  Holy  vitgin,  whoae  nanw  na  bear,  to 
deign  to  be  the  mother  of  your  aonl.  And  In  taanoor  arliar  wbo  la  I 
moUiei  of  onr  Lord  and  Bavkmr,  1  Ud  you  adieu  agala  and  innnr 
tbnea. 

"  I  now  devote  you  to  Ood  for  ever  and  ever:  It  la  what  I 
deelre  for  you  trom  the  venr  depth  of  my  heart.  I 
"  Tour  very  good  and  affectionate  mother." 

Of  this  letter,  Miss  Strickland  saya,  very  justly,  that 
notwithstanding  the  maternal  tenderness  which  it  | 
breathes,  and  even  the  sublime  moral  truths  whi<^  j 
occur  in  it,  its  spirit  was  a  very  dangerous  one  to 
instil  into  the  mind  of  an  inexperienced  girl,  about  to  | 
undertake  the  station  of  queen-consort  in  a  country  | 
where-the  established  religion  differed  from  her  own  ; 
that  a  comparison  is  drawn  in  meet  eloquent  language 
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between  Henrietta  and  the  Engliah,  and  her  ancestor 
St.  hvaa  and  the  heatheoi ;  and  that  instead  of  inonl- 

aa  vile  and  peaceful  Uleranoe,  the  utinost  zeal  of 
tism  is  ezdled  in  a  young  and  ardoit  mind, 
da.  Utat  to  this  letter  may  be  attributed  the  latal 
«eane  t^en  by  the  young  queen  in  England,  vhich 
i^TBTBted  her  hoBbaind'B  alraady  difficult  poution  as 
the  king  of  three  kingdonu,  each  profeflaing  a  different 

The  young  qoeen  ma  reoeired  by  her  royal  husband 
vith  an  affectionate  gallantxy,  which  very  soon  ripened 
btto  the  most  paasionate  attachment.  Her  affection 
for  him  appeaiB  to  have  been  equally  strong;  although 
■he.  daring  the  eaily  period  of  th^  marriage,  suffered 
their  domestic  happiiiees  to  be  disturbed  by  an  un- 
'  goremed  Tiradty  of  temper,  displi^ed  chiefly  in  cod- 
tending  for  pointa  in  relation  to  her  religion  and  her 
Freoeb  attendants,  her  standing  up  for  wUch,  in  oppo- 
uliaa  to  her  husband's  wishes,  and  to  the  known 
Minp  of  the  whole  nation,  can  onlT  be  excused 
an  the  gnHind  of  her  extreme  jmih  ana  inuperienob 
Uer  fint  eerioiia  act  of  t^poatiw  to  her  husband's 
SHI  was  her  refusal  to  be  crowned.  She  would  not 
conqser  her  religious  pr^ndiees  sufficiently  to  be  eoa- 
leented  by  the  prelates  of  the  English  Chnreh.  8he 
ns  the  fint  qneen  of  England  who  had  evet  refused  to 
he  crowned.  This  piece  of  bigotry  was  at  onoe  meat 
iigurioM  to  the  king,  and  of  misdueTouaeoMequeneeB 
to  the  qoacn  hetaelf,  since  H  gave  oooasion  nr  her 
fwaiea  afterwards  to  affirm  QuA  she  had  nerer  been 
leeocnised  as  the  consort  of  Chariee  I.  It  also  gave  the 
deatb-Uow  to  her  popularity  in  England;  fbr  the 
people  nerer  fofgSTe  the  eontempt  she  had  manifested 
nr  their  erown. 

The  king  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
the  qoeen'a  Ftnteh  attoidanta,  to  whose  evil  counsel  he 
attributed  her  obstinacy  in  the  matter  of  the  coro- 
aatieii,  eren  after  he  had  ovenome  her  own  opposition 
totheiriemovsL  Theyhad  to  be  expelled  fhon  White- 
hall litcmtty  by  force :  the  guard  thrust  them  alt  out  of 
the  qnaeB'a  apartments,  and  locked  the  dooit  after 
them,  and  they  were  conveyed  to  Somenet  House  until 
they  could  bo  removed  out  of  the  country.  They 
eoDtrtved  to  delay  their  departure  from  day  to  d^. 
They  retained  possesaion  of  the  queen's  clothes  and 
jewda  as  perquisites,  actually  lot  her  without  a 
change  of  linen,  and  with  d^Scoltj  were  prev!uled 
so  to  nrrender  an  old  satin  gown  for  her  immediate 
Me :  ther  brought  her  in  immensely  in  del>t  to  them 
far  pnrAaece,  which  she  (notwithstanding  her  par- 
tialis in  ther  &vonr)  allowed  to  the  king  were  wholly 
ielUSiMs.  AtlastGharieB,exaqi«atedhythdr8(ninJeB 
■a  iMiin  in  England,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bucsing- 
taB,  panmptoriVy  commanding  him  to  compel  their 
ifpartaie,  if  necessary,  by  foree. 

It  vie  not  without  some  degree  of  force  that,  even 
Am  Una,  these  foolish  people  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
qait  tbe  kii^dom.   Their  expoluon  was  deeply  re- 
Mated  by  the  yoong  quecai,  in  whose  Jastincatiui, 
hewsTM,  tUs  must  be  saul,  that  tiiere  is  good  reason  to 
nmteae  that  in  them  she  lost  almost  every  individual 
vHh  whean  she  could  converse  in  her  own  language. 
She  apcAe  no  English ;  and  as  Buckingham,  who  had 
trsveOed,  knew  very  little  French,  we  may  inier  that 
the  power     speaking  that  language  was  a  tare  aoquire- 
mmt  in  the  Kogliah  court  at  that  day.   We  most  also 
■   neoOeet  thai  she  was  not  yet  seventeen' yeara  of  age. 
She  eoaaplained  bitterly  of  the  treatment  she  re- 
«iv«d  to  her  mother,  who  was  tiien  queen-regent  of 
hi  Ml,  and  by  whom  the  duke  de  Banompiene,  one 
the  oU  fHends  and  fellow-eoldien  of  Henry  IT.,  was 
'  M  iato  to  inquire  into  the  wnmgs  of  Hoi- 

:  Bstta^  and  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  a  reaanttnlation  of 
\  hviainriea,  which  ber  baniahed  honsehola  had  repre- 
j  atasd  to  bier  mother  as  moat  flagnmt.  Bassompterre 

t«a  am  hooeet  and  sensible  maa  He  soon  saw  where 
fchaH  lay ;  and,  instead  of  flattering  the  queen,  as  her 


other  counsellors  had  done,  and  encouraging  her  to 
think  herself  Ul-ased,  he  told  her,  with  the  freedom  be- 
coming her  Ihther^  <fld  Mend,  that  he  eonsidered  her 
much  to  blame.  He  rejpeatedly  effected  a  meonriliation 
between  her  and  the  king,  which,  however,  the  pro- 
voking perreraity  of  her  temper  as  frequently  broke 
through.  He  aocceeded  in  getting  her  household  satis- 
&ctorily  arranged ;  but  finding  her  still  dissatisfied,  and 
out  of  all  patienoe  at  senng  her  ocntinne  to  |day  the 
vixen  after  all  her  grievanees  had  been  redressed,  he 
told  her  his  mind  without  caring  for  her  rank.  The 
following  entry  appears  in  his  journal: — "  Nov.  12. 
Game  to  the  queen's,  where  the  king  came,  who  fell  out 
with  one  another,  and  1  afterwards  with  Uie  qoeen  on 
thia  aooount.  I  told  her  pUinly  that  I  should  next  day 
take  leave  of  king  Charles,  and  return  to  France 
leaving  the  businees  unflni^ied,  and  should  tell  his 
miyesty  (Louia  Xlll.)  her  brother,  and  the  qneen  her 
mother,  uiat  it  was  all  her  &ult."  The  eflcct  produced 
by  this  plain  qteaking  ia  honourable  to  Henrietta's 
sense  and  real  goodness  of  heart  "  Thi%"  saya  Hiss 
Strickland,  "  was  the  best  my  of  settling  Henrietta's 
mind  and  afiaiis.  She  bad  been  told  by  her  flattering 
retinue,  that  all  herlittle  (ynnniee  and  lover's  quarrels 
with  Charles  were  entirely  becoming  to  a  queen,  and, 
what  (as  Ifapoleon  truly  sud)  was  bir  better,  a  pretty 
woman.  Bat  the  fiew  plain  words  of  her  fiuher's  cutn- 
lade  informed  her  that  she  behaved  unlike  a  wife,  and 
that  be  shouM  so  report  her  to  her  own  bmily.  And 
this  honest  dealing  secured  the  lovely  qneen  nearly 
eighteen  years  of  coiyagal  hwpiness,  with  undiniuted 
possessitm  of  a  true  heart  that  adored  her,  till  it 
eeased  to  beat — a  rich  reward  for  listening  to  a  fow 
words  of  tnith  from  a  real  friend."  The  dnth  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  too,  soon  removed  a  perpetual 
eooroe  of  disagreement  between  ber  and  her  husbutd. 

On  the  ISm  of  May,  1628,  Henrietta  gave  birth  pre- 
maturely to  a  sou ;  but  the  child  died  on  the  day  it  was 
bom.  Bather  more  th&u  a  year  afterwards,  on  the  29tb 
May,  16S0,  another  son  was  ham,  afteiwarda  Charles  II. 
The  prinoe's  appeannee  as  an  Ii^at  was  thus  described 
by  his  mother,  in  a  letter  to  a  fnend :  "  He  is  so  ugly, 
that  I  am  ashamed  of  him  ;  but  bis  size  and  fatnesA 
supply  the  want  of  beaufy.  1  wish  you  could  see  the 
gentleman,  for  he  baa  no  ordinary  mien ;  he  is  so  serious 
in  all  that  he  does,  that  I  cannot  help  deeming  him  fiu* 
wiser  than  myself."  Her  eldest  daughter  was  bom  4tb 
November,  1681 ;  and  another  son,  afterwards  /ames  II., 
on  the  14th  October,  1638.  The  fondest  attachment 
now  subsisted  between  Henrietta  and  her  husband ;  an 
increesiog  and  lovely  fhmily  cemented  their  ooiyugal 
onion.  Henrietta  was  a  fond  mother,  and  devoted  mTOh 
of  ber  time  to  her  nunery ;  occauMiat^  ber  ^vine  voice 
was  heard  singing  to  her  in&nt  as  she  lulled  it  in  her 
arms,  filling  tiie  magnificent  gallery  of  Whitehall  with 
its  enchanting  cadences.  Qoeeh^  etiquette  prevented 
her  &om  ■*>if™^ing  liatanm  wim  ita  strains  at  othw 
times. 

At  this  period  (he  luq^ess  of  Henrietta  was  at  the 
flood ;  she  described  herself  to  her  friends  as  the  hap- 
piest woman  in  the  world :  happy  as  wife,  mother,  and 
queen.  All  was  peaceful  at  this  juncture ;  the  discon- 
tenta  of  the  English  people,  whilst  Cbaries  1.  governed 
without  a  parliament,  were  hushed  in  grim  repose — it 
was  a  repoee  like  the  lull  of  the  winds  before  the  burst 
of  the  electrical  tornado  ;  but  she  knew  it  not. 

In  1686,  the  queen's  mother,  Marie  de  Hedicin,  took 
refuge  in  England  from  the  unrelenting  persecution  of 
Kchetieu,  who  owed  his  rise  to  ber  favour.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  respect  and  affection  by  both 
CharisB  and  herdaoi^ter,  and  with  as  much  observance 
as  if  she  had  been  at  the  innnacle  of  royal  prosperity, 
instead  of  bung  a  distressed  fugitive,  impoverished  and 
hunted  from  kingdom  to  kingdom.  The  filial  care  of 
Henrietta  was  aetive  in  providing  all  that  could  contri- 
bute to  soothe  the  wounaed  mind  (rf  her  mother,  ospe- 
cially  in  proving  that,  &Uen  as  she  was  from  her  high 
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utote,  she  inw,  in  the  eyee  of  a  dntifal  daughter,  more 
a  queon  than  ever.  Fifty  chambers  at  St.  James's  were 
aasignod  to  her  as  apartments,  and  ftirmshed  with  par- 
tieuUr  care.  But  there  was  a  personal  trait  of  affection 
in  Uenrietti,  that  spoke  more  to  the  heturt  than  anyeost 
or  Bplondoor  of  reception  could  have  done.  When  Ute 
royal  caniikgfl.-in  which  were  seated  Marie  de  Uedicis 
and  her  Bon>lii-law,  Charles  I.,  entered  the  great  quad- 
tai^deof  the*  palace  of  St  James,  qneen  Henrietta,  at 
the  Bist  flonrisb  of'tnimpets,  left  her  dumber  and  de- 
scended the  great  staircase,  to  receive  her  august  mother. 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  children — the  little  prince 
of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  ihe  two  princesses, 
lUiy  and  the  in&nt  Elizabeth.  The  qneen  l>eing  then 
near  her  tim^  and  in  critical  healtit,  a  chair  was  placed 
for  httT  m^esty  at  the  foot  of  &e  aMn ;  bat  when  she 
perceived  h«r  royal  parent,  sach  was  her  inxietr  to  show 
her  duty  and  tenderness,  tiiai  she  arose,  and,  nurrying 
to  her  carriage,  endearoored  with  her  trembling  hands 
to  open. the  door,  whioh  she  was  too  weak  to  accom- 
lish.  The  moment  her  mother  alighted,  she  fell  on  her 
nees  before  her  to  receive  her  blessing,  and  the  royal 
children  knelt  aronnd  them.  Every  one  who  saw  it  waa 
affected  to  tears  at  the  meeting. 

Both  Charlea  and  Henrietta  were  but  ill  requited  for 
their  diunterested  kindness.  The  restless  spirit  of -Marie 
de  Hedieis,  and  the  selfish  turbulence  of  her  nnmerous 
and  hnngiy  train,  were  aoontinaat  lotUM  of  Mmoyaoce 
and  embanassmMit  to  them  both. 

The  English  tronblea  were  now  began,  and  the  bright 
sky  of  Henrietta's  fortone  becune  overcast  never  again 
to  clear  up.  The  death  of  Strafford  was  felt  by  her,  as 
well  as  by  her  husband,  to  be  the  presage  of  their  ruin. 
In  the  words  of  a  narrative  dictated  by  her  to  Madame 
de  MotteriUe :  "  The  king  snffbred  extreme  sorrow,  the 
queen  wept  iDoeaaantiy ;  they  both  anticipated,  too  truly, 
that  this  death  would,  sooner  or  later,  deprive  the  one 
of  life,  and  the  other  of  all  happiness  tn  this  world." 
She  made  the  moat  strenuous  exertions,  though,  per- 
hq>^iioitlie  most  wisely  conceived,  to  save  him;  an  I 
yet  Bomet,  with  his  usual  blundering  recklessness  of 
assertion,  ohaiges  her  with  having  induced  the  king  to 
give  him  up  to  his  fate. 

Daring  the  king's  absence  in  ScotUnd,  in  the  autumn 
of  1641,  when  the  queen  was  residing  with  her  children 
at  Oatlands,  wiiich  had  been  a  &voarit«  dower  resi- 
dence of  the  querais  of  England  for  several  Gentaiios, 
"the  parliament  sent  to  her,"  hw  narrative  states, 
"  that  she  must  surrender  her  yonng  fkmily  into  their 
hands  during  the  absence  of  the  kinig,  lest  die  should 
take  the  opportunity  of  making  papists  of  them."  She 
replied,  "  that  her  sons  were  under  the  tuition  of  thdr 
separate  governors,  who  were  not  papists ;  and,  above  all, 
she  knew  that  it  was  the  will  of  her  husband  that  thcpy 
should  not  be  brought  np  in  her  reli^on."  To  remove 
all  cause  of  complaint,  she  left  Oatlands,  and  withdrew 
to  Hampton  Court,  fnm  whence  she  came  ocoaenonally 
to  see  her  little  onee,  and  thus  gave  up  her  ocmstant 
eojoom  with  them.  Then  her  enemies  ralaed  reports 
that  she  meant  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  carry  off  her 
ehildren.  They  sent  orders  to  a  gentleman  who  was  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace  at  Oatlands,  "to  hold  him- 
self ready  with  a  certain  portion  of  militia,"  called  by 
the  queen  payaant  armta,  "  to  serve  the  king  aooording 
to  their  orden."  For,  among  the  otiier  anomalieB  of 
this  revdation,  almost  to  the  Uat,  all  measures  in  oppo- 
aitioB  to  the  king  were  enfbroed  in  his  own  name,  to  &e 
infinite  mystification  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were 
mostly  well-meaning,  though  unlearned.  'Hie  parlia- 
mentary  order  to  the  OaUands  magistrate,  oommanded 
him  and  his  posse  to  wait  tall  midnight  in  the  p»A  at 
Oatlands,  where  they  would  be  joinra  by  cavalry,  whose 
officen  would  direct  what  they  were  to  do.  The  ma^- 
stiate  immediatelv  sought  the  qneen,  showed  her  his 
order,  and  declared  his  intentions  to  obey  her  oommands. 
She  thanked  him  warmly,  but  told  him  ^t  she  wished 
him  to  do  exactJy  what  parliament  dictated,  and  then  to 


remain  tnnquiL"  "  Meanwhile,  without  raising  any  alarm . 
she  sent  promptly  to  the  principal  officers  on  whom  she 
could  rely  in  London,  who  were  absent  from  the  army 
on  foriough,  Mid  she  entreided  them  to  be  with  her 
before  midnight^  with  the  friends  they  could  muster; 
then  she  summoned  all  her  household  capable  of  bear- 
ing armsr  not  even  excepting  tlie  acnllions  in  her 
kitchen.  Without  showing  any  inqnietude,  she  proposed 
to  spend  the  evening  in  Oatlsnds-park,  where  her  mus- 
ter arrived  and  joiiMd  her  party.  The  nighty  however, 
wore  away  without  the  threatened  attai^  mtia  tlie  ad- 
'veise  powers,  save  that  about  twoitj  horsemen,  on  the 
road  near  the  park,  were  seen  prowling  around,  and 
watching  till  daybreak ;  but  these,  perhaps,  bad  cmly 
hostile  intentions  against  the  deer."  There  is  no  doubt 
but  tiiat  Um  queen  woold  have  done  battte  in  delemee  of 
tier  litUe  Mies,  if  need  liad  been  fH-nchonrtioiL  The 
fiunily,  which  the  ro^  mother  was  Urns  personally 
guarding,  somewhat  m  lioness  &shion,  by  nocturnal 
patrols  round  Oatlands-pai^  was  nnmerons  and  o£  ten- 
der ages.  They  were  soon  after  separated,  never  agMn 
to  meet  on  earth  in  their  original  number. 

The  Irish  Bebellion  broke  out  the  same  autumn,  with 
one  of  those  aibocioaa  massacres  which  are  the  usual 
consequence  of  a  lon^  series  of  civil  strife  and  religions 
persecution  on  both  sides.  The  Bouudhead  party,  found- 
ing  their  aoonsattons  on  similarity  of  reli^on,  accused 
the  quem  of  iutving  fostered  the  rebeliion  and  encou- 
raged the  maisaere :  not  (me  particle  of  real  evidmee 
Imb  ever  appeared  to  aamiort  these  calumnies.  In  bet^ 
it  was  a  deadly  calami^  to  the  royal  eani^  and  the 
queen  ever  deemed  it  as  sndk 

{TQktenUlmMd.) 


THE  MABTTRBD  TEMPLAR. 
(CmatiM/nm  rag* 

*  Howl  where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hunyl"  ex- 
claimed Gilbert,  after  silently  scanning  the  youth  for 
a  moment.  "  Be  turn,  I  beg,  my  worthy  gneet.  The 
weather  la  unpleasant  A  cold  wind  blows  from  the  sea, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  sky  is  more  like  winter  than 
summer." 

"  The  gentleman  wishes  to  leave  na>"  Intrapoeed 
Blanche.  "Inmyignonmeelhang^Tenhimofmnee; 
or  else  oar  humble  aooommodation  is  not  to  his  tarte." 

Gilbert  gazed  at  the  youth  with  a  c^m  and  steady 
glance,  which  penetrated  to  his  souL  "  Dear  3ir,"  said 
be,  at  last,  to  Guy,  who  stood  like  a  detected  (nilprit 
before  him,  "  you  will  not  surely  affront  me  before  my 
neighbours,  by  thus  suddenly  leaving  my  house,  without 
even  enlaining  the  budness  which  led  you  here.  See  I 
I  liave  brooght  you  beautiful  fish,  iriiieh  the  steward  of 
the  estate  baa  Idndly  permitted  me  to  catch  from  the 
pond.  Blanche  shall  cook  them,  and  you  shall  have  as 
good  a  dinner  as  the  Templars  themselvea  covld  have 
had." 

With  these  words,  he  emptied  tlie  net  In  wMck  he 
carried  the  fish,  into  a  large  vessel  filled  with  water,  and 
buued  himself  in  asusting  his  wife  in  her  preparation. 
Meanwhile,  a  sadden  resMve  darted  into  the  mind  of 
the  youth,  and  earnestly  he  grasped  the  hand  of  his  host 

"  A  wtnd  with  you  1"  said  he,  in  a  meaning  tone. 
"  Jfow  ....  inatanUjf  it  most  be  spid^  1  I  wish  to  be 
without  witaesBes." 

'*  As  yon  please,"  replied  Gilbert,  ealmly ;  and  making 
signs  to  Blanche  to  remain  behind,  led  his  guest  to  a 
verandah,  which  opened  on  the  garden,  and  commanded 
a  view  of  the  desolate  ruins  of  the  hospitaL  "  Here 
I  think  we  shall  be  unheard,"  continued  he  to  his  moody 
and  stem  companion.  "  Speak  on." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Gny,  in  constrained  tones.  "  I  dare 
not  takeaplace  at  your  table,  eat  your  bread,  and  drink 
your  wine,  and  afterwards  do  the  deed  which  I  am  com- 
manded to  execute.    Cast  aside  your  disguise,  brother 
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Vtnul ;  runaway  companion  of  the  Templara  I  1  my- 
idf  will  do  it.  Qna^,  ago,  sod  panword,  bar*  already 
nrealed  me  to  thee  as  a  brothnr ;  bear  now  my  name. 
1  un  called  Gay  de  Montfort,  and  am  the  nephew  of 
Amnont,  the  Grand  Master  of  those  who,  escaped  from 
tbe  twotd  of  the  persecntor,  have  sworn  ooce  more  to 
build  op  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  in  defiance  of  the 
poveia  of  d&rkneaB.  I,  who  am  yet  tmt  a  neophyte,  am 
Kat<here  by  oar  noble  brotherhood  to  tbee,  thon  per 
^led  master  trf  onr  order  1  Canit  thon  diTine  my 
nandr 

"  Too  are  to  kill  me,"  replied  Pemil,  with  compo- 
nn.  "  I  know  the  ponishnunt  of  peijuiy." 

"  Ton  know  it,"  exclaimed  Gay,  fiercely,  "  and  yet  you 
•ere  guilty  of  it  T 

'  YoonR  man,"  replied  Perml,  with  dignity,  "  judge 
ne  with  the  heart  which  God  has  Impuuitea  in  your 
hnmL" 

"  But  your  oath  !"  interrupted  Gny. 
"  Hear  me,"  aaid  Pemil,  "  before  yon  osaheath  your 
fagger,  and  arenge  your  iiynred  brethren ;  for  a  noble 
ire  glcanu  from  your  ^ea,  and  I  ahould  wieh  yon  to 
cMBpaasionate,  not  to  deq>ise  me.  Driven  by^  the  cruelty 
if  tyrants  from  our  homes,  and  saving  nothing  but  our 
Una,  I  sailed  with  Aumoot,  the  successor  of  our  mur- 
derad  Superior,  to  a  more  heritable  shores  These 
eresiU  oeearred  before  I  had  taken  the  solemn  rows  of 
sur  Older;  and  my  doing  so  was  drferred  until  Provi- 
teee  ahoidd  aend  ua  brighter  daja.  MeanirtiUe,  on 
8L  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  we  swoieto  aronge  onrselTes 
^on  oar  owmica.  As  the  blood  of  the  holy  Buttiat 
ntered  the  foundaU(ni  of  the  glorious  temple  of  Chris- 
tinuty,  so  we  hoped  that  oars  should  prove  the  cemfflit 
tC  that  new  temple  which  should  be  onilt  in  place  of 
8alaauw's>  in  the  land  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  our 
I  Tear^  however,  pasaed  away,  and  all  our  enter- 
[nium  fided.  Kii^,Emp«or,and  Pope,  were  all  against 
tt,  and,  with  untiring  severity,  enforced  the  edicts  for 
oar  sniuhilation.  Even  the  people  reftised  to  sym- 
pThirft  with  us,  for  the  mifldeeds  of  some  of  oar 
man  snwortl^  bratltrat;  th^  pride  and  luxury  had 
(MH^ped  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  At  this  juncture  I  was 
dcmatdied  hj  our  Master  to  sound  the  popular  voice, 
sad  gain  information  reepecting  the  sentiments  of  the 
Fvench  nation  towards  us.  The  result  of  this  miaBion 
yceved  our  expectations  hopeless.  Sad  and  dispirited, 
I  waa  preparing  to  return,  when  I  chanced  to  make  the 
MqaaiBtanee  (tf  Waadt^  and  her  flunily.  Now  that 
I  mw  the  hopes  at  oar  order  utterly  »iitiilinttfa»d,  and 
that  mj  weak  arm  and  small  ability  were  powerless  to 
Up  aDd  asvst  it,  the  thoughts  of  retaming  to  exile,  fitf 
fasas  the  dear  land  of  my  nthers,  to  waste  existence  on 
Mc  iran-boond  coaat  washed  by  the  northern  ocean, 
boMse  daily  more  and  more  insupportable.  I  decided 
dMa  to  remain  and  to  many  Blanche ;  but  I  broke  no 
te  I  bad  as  yet  taken  none.  An  old  priest, 
His  I  hi  il  to  the  order  of  tiie  Temple,  being  at  this  time 
tkomt  to  visit  our  exiled  brethren,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
tend  Macter,  decbuing  mv  resolution,  and  returning 
jay  jBrfsTifs  which  I  despatwed  by  him.  AU  tiwae  were 
■sail  nd  by  Aamont,  but  hs  sent  me  no  answer.  This 
hdMHBHyant  of  my  o^ndlng;  it  is  for  you  to  judgeof 
a.  Agasnat  the  ormr  I  have  never  sinned;  for  no  Uving 
wri  haa  learned  from  me  its  existence,  &r  leaa  its  sta- 
Mas,  sig  na  or  pasa-words.  Even  my  wifo  ia  ignorant 
«a  ^aae  aDbjeets ;  for  never  a  tingle  ^rll^^'e  luve  I 
kMiyvd  mj  bretliren.  You  now  aae,  Sit  Gny  de  Mont- 
IM^  Aat  my  trungression  has  not  been  very  great; 
aantlteleaa,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  punishment  My 
li^  H  ia  true,  will  beoome  a  widow,  and  my  boy  a 
ftAariev  oxphan ;  bat  their  sorrow  will,  after  a  time, 
aaa  m^mj;  and,  meanwhile,  I  do  not  regret  the  five 
ymn  I  have  spent  with  Blanche,^  even  though  I 
ff^hr  tlMK  so  dttriy  wi^  my  blood."  ! 

*Xmm  kam  deeply  moved  me,"  replied  Guy,  after  a 
Imgi^mmBt;  "  and,  for  all  you  have  related,  I  cannot 
IkmBjtm.  I  am  aony  to  ity,  however,  tha^  in  your 


defence,  you  have  not  alluded  to  the  great  crime  with 
which  you  are  charged,  and  on  aooount  of  which  I  have 
been  sent  on  tiiia  hatefal  miation.  The  priest  faithfully 
conveyed  to  my  uncle  all  that  you  had  sent ;  but  he 
added  the  intelligence,  that  you  had  been  gnilfy  of 
Simony.  At  one  time,  be  had  been  cluqrfain  to  tlia 
Hoepttol  of  the  Templua,  whose  ruins  we  are  sow  con- 
templating. During  the  cruel  persecution,  he  and  t^ 
bailiff  of  the  establishment  buricKi  a  oostly  treanire  in 
one  of  the  vaults.  It  consisted  of  pearls  and  precious 
atones,  i^ch  a  pious  Knight  of  the  Tem^e  had  brought 
from  Uie  East  to  adorn  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  ruthless  destroyers  of  our  buildings  never  diaoovered 
the  place  of  concealment,  so  well  h^  the  secret  been 
kept  Several  yean  passed  away,  and  then  the  priest 
returned  to  the  scene  of  his  former  ministry,  and  found 
you  in  possession  of  the  mina,  which  you  hjwl  juat  then 
bought  In  the  silence  of  night»  he  revisited  the  «pot 
where  he  had  left  the  treaaore,  and,  to  his  surprise, 
found  it  gone.  Who  could  have  been  the  robber,  if  not 
you  I" 

"The  treasure  la  in  my  poesessiou,''  calmly  anawercd 
PeiraU. 

"You  confess  it!"  exclaimed  Guy;  "now,  then, 
repent,  and  pray  God  for  mercy ;  for  yon  must  die  t 
Stnmge  it  is,  that  you  have  not  been  annihilated  by 
shame  already !  When  you  looked  at  these  ruins, 
against  whose  noble  poeseaeors  you  ao  scandalously, 
sinned,  were  you  not  afraid  that  the  earth  would  open  and 
swallow  you  up  1  Peijured  and  bithleaa  Master  1  worse 
than  the  beast  of  prey,  for  yon  have  wounded  the  moUier 
that  nurtured  you  I  By  your  robbeiy  you  have  profaned 
the  sanctuary,  and  placed  yourself  on  a  level  with  thoae 
wretches  who  slew  our  martyred  brethren.  Pray,  then, 
to  that  holy  Trinity  whose  bleased  sign  we  bear,  and  be 
obedient  unto  death  f" 

"  I  am  ao,"  replied  Perrail,  in  great  agitation ;  "  follow 
me,  however,  before  proceeding  to  the  last  act,  otherwise 
it  will  be  done  in  vain,  for  you  will  have  lost  the 
trees  ore.   Do  not  hesitate ;  yon  may  indeed  trust  me." 

Ony*  astonished  at  his  denuanoor,  followed  him  in 
dlence  towaids  the  mlna,  and  down  a  diliq)idated  atiur- 
case.  They  entered  a  vault,  in  the  comer  of  which  was 
a  heu>  of  rubbish.  Perrail  began  to  remove  it,  and  Guy 
lent  his  aasistance.  A  square  black  marble  stone  now 
became  visible.  With  some  difficulty  Perrul  lifted  it 
away,  and  drew  out  of  the  carity  beneath  a  rich  golden 
casket 

"  The  prieat  waa  mistaken,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "  when  - 
be  maintuned  that  he  had  SMrched  the  veiy  place  where 
he  and  the  bailiff  deposited  the  treasure.  This  ia  the 
spot,  and  the  Measure  never  left  itm  hiding  place.  The 
Ittiliff  died  in  my  arms,  and  confided  to  me  the  secret, 
while  I  was  atill  in  exile,  and  before  I  re-visited  Fnuoce. 
It  was  in  order  to  preserve  the  richee  of  the  order  that 
I  purchased  these  neglected  ruins;  and,  finding  the 
treasure  atill  in  safety,  I  covered  the  spot  with  yonder 
heap  of  rubbish,  which,  doubtless,  served  to  mislead  the 
prieat,  when  he  made  his  unsuccessful  search.  When 
the  Lord  of  Craon,  aviliant  brother  of  our  order,  was 
aboot  to  Bail  and  visit  Aument,  on  the  loc^y  coast  he 
had  chosen  for  bis  abode,  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  the 
Grand-Master,  announcing  the  existence  of  the  treasure, 
and  reqneeting  he  would  send  some  confidential  person 
to  get  it  removed.  It  was  some  time  after  his  departure 
that  the  priest  visited  me,  and  I  considered  it  useless  to 
rqteat  the  information  to  him,  particularly  as  I  knew 
not  'how  &r  he  was  to  be  taiated,  and  had  no  idea  on 
what  errand  he  had  come.  Since  that  time  I  have 
received  no  intelligence  ftt>m  Aumont ;  and  the  tieasure 
has  consequently  remained  undisturbed." 

"  You  make  me  ashamed,"  replied  Guy,  whose  cbeeka 
were  dyed  crimson ;  "  I  muat  believe  you,  although  my 
uncle  never  received  your  first  letter;  for  Ute  Lord  of 
Giaon  perilled  at  sea  in  a  violent  storm,  and  only  one 
sailor  escwed  to  convey  the  melancholy  news." 

"Now  I  am  liapi^,"  aaid  Fensil,  leaving  the  vault 
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•long  with  Onf ;  "  tar  jaa  are  cosvineed  of  my  inao- 
conoe,  and  wiU  clear  my  character  to  my  brethren. 
Take,  then,  thia  cuket  into  your  tkhkiuoii;  dnir  your 
Bword,  arenge  the  order,  and  fly  l' 

"UkQt"  exclidmed  Ouy,  deeply  offended,  "do  yoa 
mippose  I  hare  the  blood-thirstinefls  of  the  ttgerl  Would 
I  murder  yon  when  my  heart  clears  you  of  the  guilt  of 
apoataiify,  and  my  reaaon  of  the  crime  of  simony}  I 
could  only  execute  my  commisuon  if  1  found  yon  gnil^. 
I  was  not  sent  to  wreak  Tengeanco  on  the  innoeent,  and 
thus  render  myself  unworthy  of  the  Masterahip,  which 
was  to  be  the  reward  of  justice."  ■ 

"  Youth,  worthy  of  a  brighter  destiny,  come  to  my 
arms  I"  exclaimed  Perrail,  as  he  preaaed  the  noble  young 
Templar  to  hia  breast;  "I  thank  thee  for  these  tears,  and 
for  thy  kind  compassion ;  bat  the  laws  the  Templan 
must  be  executed,  otherwise  then  wilt  fitU  a  Tiotim  to 
the  displeasure  of  thy  brethren.   Do,  then,  thy  duty." 

"  Art  thou  mad  V  exclaimed  Guy ;  "  friend,  husband, 
&ther,  thus  to  summon  the  destroying  angel  T 

"  Brother,"  interrupted  Perrail, "  my  course  upon  earth 
is  abont  to  md  I  A  sure  presentiment  tells  me  so ;  ^nce 
for  these  three  aacceasiTe  nights  I  have  been  warned  by  a 
hearenly  measenger. — Descending  from  the  blue  empy- 
real, a  martyr's  crown  has  been  suspended  over  my  head ; 
and,  with  child-like  peacefulness,  1  waa  awaiting  it  even 
when  you  anived.  Sow,  with  Uie  equauimitj  of  a  man 
and  a  Chiislian,  I  am  rndy  to  safler  death ;  therefore, 
brother,  messenger  of  Tengeance  I  fttrike,  and  do  not 
linger.  Here,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  my  order, 
let  me  die     the  hands  of  a  Mend  and  of  a  Templar." 

"Awayl"  cried  Ouy,  almost  beeide  himself;  "wiit 
tiioQ  constrain  me  to  sli^  a  righteous  man  1  Trouble  not 
thyself  abont  my  &te,  miatevar  it  may  turn  out  to  be. 
Baoish  ttiy  gloomy  antitdpations,  and  live  for  thy  wife 
and  thy  child.   Pray  for  us,  and  be  happy  I" 

At  this  moment  they  were  interrupted  by  Blanche 
hastening,  jMde  and  breathless,  towards  them,  scarcely 
able  to  cany  her  little  boy  in  her  trembling  arms.  "  For 
Qod's  sake,  Gilbert,  save  younelfP  she  criedj  in  her 
anguish.  "The  wh^^e  neighbourhood  is  in  an  uproar; 
an  armed  multitude  are  approaching  our  dwelling. 
They  say  that  a  Templar  is  concealed  here;  and  the 
ma^trates  have  sent  officers  of  justice  to  ^)prehend 
him.  Keighbour  Eemy  hastened  to  the  house  by  a  short 
cut  to  give  us  warning." 

"  Tie«chery  !"  thundered  Guy ;  whilst  a  horrible  sna- 
picion  crossed  his  mind,  and  compelled  him  to  draw  his 
Bwordfirom  Uie  scabbard.  "Traitor,  who,  with  honeyed 
words  of  apparent  honesty,  allured  me  into  the  snare  t 
Xow  all  is  made  clear.  What  was  it  delayed  thee  so 
long  this  morning  1  Didst  thou  not  inform  the  govern- 
ment of  my  concealment  1  Tremble,  wretch  I  My  arm 
can  strike  ere  thy  plans  succeed  1" 

So  airing,  he  aimed  his  sword  at  the  head  of  Pemul ; 
but  Blanche  darted  between,  in  time  to  avert  the  blow  ; 
for  the  sight  of  her  blooming  loveliness,  and  the  criea  of 
the  Innocent  babe,  for  the  instant  disanned  htm. 

"  Calm  yourself,  brother !"  aud  Penail,  "  I  am  guilt- 
less. The  powers  of  hell  have  betrayed  your  secret,  and 
not  I.  Think  you  I  wish  your  destmctioni  No  I  I 
deeiie  to  save  you.  Follow  Blanche  through  that  door, 
which  opens  to  the  vaults  of  the  Temple-court.  A  nar- 
row foot-path  will  thence  lead  yon  to  the  corn-fields  at 
the  end  of  my  estate.  May  God's  bleesing  accompany 
you,  and  save  you  from  your  punuen  I  Inh^-aQ-honn 
time  you  will  reach  the  shore.  Meanwhile  I  nhall  delay 
the  murderous  wretches.  Fly  then  !  and  may  you  reatm 
your  bark  in  safety  I  Guard  well  the  casket,  and  greet 
the  brethren  for  me;," 

Guy,  oppressed  with  shame  and  atarow,  cast  himself 
on  the  bosom  of  tike  noUe  Perrail;  and  tSter  embracing 
him,  took  the  hand  of  the  terrified  Blandte,  and  accom- 
panied her  to  the  place  of  safety. 

"  What  do  yon  want,  friends  and  nelgbbonrsr'  said 
Penail,  advancing  towards  the  excited  multrtode; 
"  wherefore  do  you  besiege  my  honael" 


"  Deliver  up  the  blasphemer — the  heretic — the  Tem- 
plar whom  you  have  concealed !"  shouted  the  eiuaged 
mob. 

"I  have  got  no  Templar  here,"  replied  Perraal>  fear^ 
lessly.   "  Yon  are  misluen." 

"  Do  not  believe  him  I  He  lies  I"  cried  Kenaud,  an 
envious  ndghbonr ;  "  I  myself  aaw  him  walking  with 
the  miscreant  whom  the  foredgn  fisherman  talked  about. 
They  took  their  to  yonder  ruins.  Concealed  behind 
a  hedge,  I  heard  them  q>eaking  <^  a  treasure  which  they 
were  going  to  dig  up." 

"A  treasure  1"  shouted  the  multitude  eag«rW,  whilst 
desire  of  plunder  glared  from  their  gveeay  eyM; 
"  Where  1  Where  r 

"  Listen  to  me,"  exclaimed  Penail,  in  vun  striving  to 
oalm  them.  "  Control  your  unworthy  passions)  and 
remember  that  you  are  men  and  Christians  t" 

"  We  don't  forget  it,"  cried  the  ringleader ;  "  we 
know  we  are  men ;  but  the  Templars  are  the  children 
of  the-.devil,  whom  they  do  not  scruple  to  caJl  their 
fother.  We  are  Christians,  while  the  Template  are 
heretics,  who  despise  Christ,  and  wear  idolatrous  images 
on  their  breast  They  must  be  burned,  for  King  and 
Pope  have  sanctioned  it ;  and  it  shall  be  done." 

"  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  the  Templar,"  growled  forth 
Benand,  who  understood  ibo  people  be  had  to  deal  with ; 
"but  the  treasure — it  is  the  treanm  that  we  ought  to 
seek  for." 

"Yesl  Yeel"  shouted  the  mob.  "Oo  on,  Gilbert^ 
and  guide  ns,  or  it  will  cost  thee  thy  life." 

Against  his  will,  Perrul,  with  a  few  firiends,  who 
gathered  round  him,  was  pressed  forwards  by  the  crowd 
towards  the  ruins  of  the  hospital.  At  the  very  spot 
where  Ouy  had  taken  leave  ni  Penail  they  haltad,  and 
tbemultitnde  onee  more  furiooaiy  demanded  the  treunre. 
At  bis  refusal  to  answer,  the  moet  eager  divided  tJiem- 
selves  into  parties,  and  explored  tiie  crazy  ruins  and 
dilapidated  vaults^  in  the  vam  hope  of  discovering  gold 
and  silver.  Benaud  alone  kept  his  vyw  fixed  upon 
Perrail,  doteimlned  that  his  victim  shvuld  not  escape. 
"Fly  I"  whispered  the  brave  man's  friends;  "we  will 
cover  thy  flight" 

"I  remain  in  the  hands  of  God,"  replied  he,  with 
equanimity;  and  did  not  even  change  colour  when  some 
of  tlw  ruffiws.  returned  with  the  inteUigenoe  that  the 
place  had  been  discovered  where  the  tresaure  had  been 
concealed. 

"  Dost  thou  deny  it  still  f  thundered  the  voice  of  the 
malignant  Benaud ;  "  the  empty  nest  is  found,  but  where 
are  the  birds  that  were  in  iti  where  is  the  accomplice 
ttiat  carried  them  off  1 " 

Perrail  nuuntaincd  an  indignant  ulenoe.  "The  King's 
seneschal  has  the  right  to  demand  that  question  and  not 
you,"  replied  the  fiuthful  Bemy,  in  a  tone  of  defiance. 

"  To  unmask  a  secret  sinner,  is  the  duty  of  every  ho- 
nest man,"  replied  Benaud,  "  and  Gilbert  is  such  a 
person,  for  no  man  knows  whence  he  comes;  doubUeas 
be  has  been  a  dependent  ot  ibs  accursed  Templars,  who 
misled  onr  youth,  wrung  from  us  the  ^nit  at  the  aoil 
which  we  earned  with  w  sweat  of  our  brow,  and  spent 
the  profits  of  our  weary  labours  in  Inxni^  and  debau- 
cfaery.  Is  there  one  of  you  who  has  not  just  cause  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  detestable  knights }  Thy  garden, 
Nicholas,  was  forcibly  taken  tram  thee  by  their  bailiff. 
Tbrson,  Hatthkn,  used  to  be  forced  to  watch  night  after 
ninit>  after  a  vreary  day's  labour,  that  the  rest  of  a  cer- 
tarn  luxurious  boight  might  not  be  disturbed.  And  thy 
granddiild,  honest  Williun,  was  whipped  by  their  com- 
mands until  he  died,  for  the  small  o^ce  <^  catching  a 
hare  and  getting  it  roaatad.  These  deeds  of  cruelty,  ukd 
a  hondred  otiien,  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
yet,  hwe  stands  a  man  who  gives  shelter  to  one  qf  the 
ac(»rsed  brood  whom  the  King  has  banished,  and  with 
him  divides  the  treasures  of  their  heretical  society ! 
Look  at  him,  bow  like  an  honest  man  he  stands  I  How 
he  even  dares  to  smile  I  Neighbours,  will  yon  put  up 
with  this  eontemptl  Perhape  he  himself  is  a  concealed 
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Templw  1  Perhape  the  imteh  eren  bean  their  SBcrel 
mvk  on  his  breast" 

So  uijing,  Bonaod  seized  FemiltoezuniiM  him,  vho 
intfgiuntly  pndied  him  baek ;  but  the  InridiooB  epcecli 
hid  Bbttdj  made  s  deep  impreeaioD,  and  with  a  wild 
crj  the  enraged  mnltitude  duled  on  their  victim. 

Kinded  by  tary,  a  smith  armed  with  a  hammer  Htruck 
•  mnrderoDB  blow  on  the  head  of  Pcrrail.  Bleeding;,  he 
■ak  to  Mm  earth,  while  the  purple  crown  of  martyrdom 
tplok  hovered  before  his  closing  eyes.  "  Hiram  I"  he 
adaimedf  as  his  senses  wandued.  His  lipe  moved, 
perh^  onee  more  to  ntter  the  hallowed  name  at  Jeeua ; 
but  in  vain  !  Darkness  obecared  his  vision — the  dew  of 
death  listened  on  his  brow,  and  the  Bcneschal,  who 
a  sbert  tiime  after  arrived,  finmdthe  multitude  ashamed 
of  whA  they  had  done,  standing  in  qteechleas  conster 
ution  rtnuul  tbe  corpse ;  some  of  the  more  charitable 
miring  to  reanimate  the  nnfortanate  Blanche,  who,  re- 
tDToing  at  the  &tal  moment,  had  swooned  away. 
«  •  »  *  • 

"Sow,  brethren,  I  have  concluded  my  recital,"  said 
3ir  Goy  de  Montford  to  the  anembled  Templars  ga- 
thmd  together,  as  heretofi>re,  in  the  vault  of  tbe  ruined 
(kspel  of  SL  John,  on  the  bleak  and  rocky  coast  from 
which  tbe  yoong  knight  bad  sailed  a  short  time  pre- 
vioaslj.  "  I  conld  not  slay  Mm,  because  I  believed  him 
gniltleH :  let  him,  therefore,  who  believes  himself  without 
sin  amtmg  yon,  cast  the  first  stone  at  me  I  I  now  fearlesaly 
pkee  myself  before  you,  my  brethren  and  my  judges; 
—do  with  me  what  seems  test  to  you.  I  did  not  trem- 
ble when,  widk  twenty  swords  at  my  breast,  you  tried 
my  eovra^  in  these  vaalta,  ere  I  set  out ;  and  I  do  not 
toemUe  now  before  your  poniards,  for  my  conscience 
^niiOTC8me,aiidIknowthatIhaTedoneTi{dit.  Ifthe 
Tsok  of  lEasler  Is  <aily  to  be  obtained  by  bloodshed,  then 
I  al^re  it  for  ever,  and  separate  myself  from  this  asso- 
ciataoa  of  cruelty,  whose  members,  under  the  mask  of 
henerolence  and  brotherly  love,  conceal  fiendish  hatred ; 
ud  who  hide  the  assassin's  dagger  under  the  Insignia 
of  a  peaeefdl  handicraft." 

Qqy  was  rilent,  and  there  was  for  some  moments  a 
■elemn  paus^  while  the  Grand  Master  sat  in  deep  con- 
■idcratioQ,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand.  At  last, 
be  raised  bis  eyes  towards  the  emblem  of  the  Blessed 
Tiini^  represented  on  the  canopy  above  his  ch^r,  and 
from  the  Divine  foonlain  of  wisdom  imlubed  lenity  end 
predencfc 

"  Brother  PerraU  undoubtedly  left  us,"  at  length  he 
Hid ;  "  nemthelew  we  shall  cherish  no  rancour  against 
hta  on  that  account^  for  be  did  not  break  the  oath  to 
Maad  tbe  righta  of  the  order,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lost 
Us  life  in  prawrring  Brother  Ooy  from  the  destmction 
vUeh  tfantatened  him.  On  another  account  also,  we 
nniitninamber  Brother  Perrail  in  mr  tanks;  he  has 
Asvn  the  perfection  of  human  benevolence ;  and  is  not 
ffatioB  the  aim  of  our  assodatiou  1 " 

"Boletitbel"  exclaimed  the  brethren  with  one  voice ; 
■Uls  Gay  replied.  In  altered  tones,  as  soon  as  the  uproar 
■■h^ed,  "  My  Lord  and  Master,  your  clemency  has 
tnthed  my  bout,  and  filled  it  with  gratitude.  Let  me 
wr,  bowvrer,  conclude  the  story  of  the  unfortunate 
Pesnil,  wfao  foil  a  martyr  to  his  fidelitv  to  the  Order. 
Bii«g  detained  advciw  winds,  I  bad  time  to  leam 
tlH  setancholy  news.  In  tbe  night  I  returned  to  the 
bow  of  nonming,  and  persuaded  the  bereaved  widow 
M  MfasBpany  me,  atoi«  with  the  corpse  of  h«r  hnsbend, 
mI  kar  oi]dun  boy.  f  promised  that  friends  of  Ferrail 
.  protect  her  and  her  child,  and  taa  Uiat  pnrpoae  I 
I  hrooght  than  hither." 
*Tmi  did  well,  De  Montfort,"  replied  the  Grand 
"  tke  noble  death  of  Periail  merits  all  the  poor 
>w«  can  offer;  let  her  there&ne  be  conducted 
pneence.  And  n^,  my  brethren,"  he  con- 
,  tKnuBg  towvds  the  knights,  "  cover  the  emblem 
BbaMd  Trinity,  and  rMnore  all  our  myatie^ym* 
the  vault. " 

(•ffdcn  ven  oibqred.  Blanche  was  admitted.  She 


seemed  bowed  down  with  care  and  sorrow,  as,  conducted 
by  Guy,  she  approacited  the  Tcnerable  Grand  Master, 
and  would  have  simk  at  his  feet«  had  not  he,  touched  to 
the  heart,  laised  her  in  his  anna ;  then,  goitly  laying  his 
hands  upon  her  head,  he  bleased  her,  and  sidd  :  "  Like 
thee,  poor  stricken  one  I  we  call  from  the  depths  of  our 
afllictton  to  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  hope  for  a  new  Je- 
rusalem, and  a  bright  future  of  immortalitT.  God  is  my 
witness,  that,  from  this  day  henceforth,  I  shall  look  npon 
thee  as  my  daughter,  and  upon  thy  orphan  babe  as  my 
BOB,  and,  aJler  my  death,  my  nephew  shall  take  my  place 
in  Ailfilling  this  duty." 

After  saying  these  words,  Aomont  commanded  the 
poor  widow  to  be  led  awur,  and  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband  to  be  Imraght.  The  kni^t^  with  one  accord, 
lowered  their  swords  as  the  corpse  was  carried  in,  and 
over  the  coffin  of  their  martyred  companion  was  Guy 
de  Montford,  by  grasp,  step,  sign,  and  brotheriy  kiss,  re- 
ceived to  tbe  dignity  of  Master. 

Ifear  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  the  body  of  Pcrrail  was 
deposited  in  holy  ground.  A  heap  of  stones  was  his  only 
monument^  bu^  ouring  many  long  years,  bis  humble 
resting^lace  was  visitedwlth  venenUicm  by  the  members 
of  the  Order. 


C  U  OriflBil  ONtributhM  wum  tUi  bMd.  Um  Naw,  ml  or  ■ 
aribaOMlrltaUr.il  piMtdIa  9mU  CqHali  mSw  tto  ttM  i  to 
SttactloM,  tt  li  priaM  In  tWki  Utb*  ««dO 

THE  FABOVF  IiAND. 

Tea  rock,  and  wood,  and  GcUt,  and  MMsm, 
Ate  Uekerinc  "iKSth  the  101107  l>M>a : 
Above  me  U  the  heaven  of  hlue ; 
Beneath,  the  boundleii  oeean'i  hue 
O'er  sea,  and  ihore,  and  moM,  and  iwcep ; 
And  onwmid  nothing  meet*  the  ejv 
Save  yonder  gallant  argoaj, 
Streiohinfc,  half  seen,  Ita  llnfetlng  wajr 
Berond  the  forking*  of  the  bay. 

Howlo'vclyalll  how  passing  blrl 
Safe!]'  tbe  travell'd  man  might  iweu  - 
That  nought  hU  wandering  eyea  had  aeea 
So  mild,  M  tranquil,  so  aerene. 
And  ytt,  wMi  fund  and  eager  view, 
1  turn,  and  other  couim  punue  j 
Catching,  berond  the  (e»^l  ttnnd, 
Dark  gllmmerlnga  of  a  distant  land ; 
Mountains,  which  fhnoy  scarce  can  fhspe. 
Bold  rock,  and  fhr  projecting  cape. 
And  earth  M  mingled  with  the  ikT, 
Twan  hard  to  tell  the  boundary. 
I  know  not  if  tlurtbE-offlsBd 
Be  some  acenraed  and  daaert  stisad, 
Where  o'er  the  mountain's  stunmit  Weak 
No  sounds  but  of  the  tempest  speak. 
And  tbe  wild  ocean's  raving  tide 
Lashei  iu  never-Uodden  aide ; 
Perhaps  it  lies  unsought,  unknown, 
Some  burning  or  some  ftoten  lone; 
Yet  "mid  the  sod  and  tranquil  soene 
or  sea,  and  sky,  and  forest  green, 
I  reck  not  these,  hut  inly  sigh 
That  unacquainted  coast  to  try. 

Oh  I  If  some  cherlsh'd  hopes  destroy 
Tbe  tenor  of  thy  present  Joy, 
And  hid  thee,  with  Inquiring  view, 
Tbe  onward  vale  of  Ufb  pursue, 
■Where  on  the  shadowy  distance  move 

undiiUnguish'd  forms  of  lore. 
And  round  the  dim  horicon  press 
Imagined  ihi^M  ofhiVPtiwH^ 
YetstiVMrbOel  thine  eye  has  ilnqp^ 
To  scenes  whkh,  vlew'd  more  elosely,  ftdt: 
Take  what  thy  power  may  now  command  | 
AU  onward  la— the  tax-^  land. 
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iVKuellaiuotis. 


BBAL  PAMB. 


"  I  bavt  km  ma»  mlj  «  noMgajr  of  culled  flowen,  and 
hm  brenriit  iwihiag  of  my  own,  bnt  Uw  string  thM  Um 
tbxBL."—MeiUmign*.   


nfKmon  or  a  sootoh  oisl. 

On  day,  ia  one  of  the  crowded  atreete,  I  met  a  poor 
young  girl,  who  eeemed  utterly  bewildered ;  she  Btopped 
me  to  aak  if  1  would  tell  her  tba  name  of  the  street  she 
was  in.  Her  Mcent  ww  broad  Scotch,  and  her  look  and 
Mr  of  perfect  ^pUcity  was,  I  percdved,  not  laBumed, 
but  genuine.  I  gave  her  the  information  ahe  wanted, 
and  asked  her  where  she  lived,  and  if  ahe  was  in  aearch 
of  any  fiiend'a  house.  She  said  she  did  not  live  any- 
where in  London;  she  was  but  just  airired  from  Scot- 
land, and  Vaew  nobody  who  had  any  house  or  lodging 
of  their  own  in  town,  but  she  was  looking  for  a  Mend  of 
the  name  of  Peggy ;  and  Peggy  was  a  Scotch  girt,  who 
was  bom  within  a  mile  of  the  place  where  she  lived  in 
Scotland.  Peggy  was  in  service  in  London,  and  had 
written  her  dinctlon  to  some  house  in  this  street ;  bnt 
the  nnmbar  of  the  house  and  the  names  of  the  mister 
or  mistreM  had  been*  forgotten.  The  poor  girl  was 
determined,  she  s^d,  to  t^  every  hoose,  for  she  had 
come  all  the  way  &om  Scotland  to  see  Peggy,  and  she' 
had  no  other  dependence.  It  seemed  a  hopeless  case. 
I  was  BO  much  struck  with  h«r  simplicity  and  foiiom 
condition,  that  I  conld  not  leave  her  in  this  perplexity, 
an  utter  stranger  as  she  evidently  was  to  the  oangen  of 
London.  ■  I  went  with  her,  though  I  own  without  the 
slightest  hope  of  her  succeeding  in  the  object  of  her 
seuch,  knocked  at  every  door,  and  made  inquiries  at 
every  house.  When  we  came  near  the  end  of  tlie  street, 
she  was  in  despair,  and  cried  bitterly ;  bnt  as  one  of  the 
last  doors  opened,  and  as  a  footman  was  suriily  be- 
ginning to  answer  my  qnestiona,  ahe  darted  past  him, 
exclaiming,  "  There's  P^gy  I "  She  flew  along  the  pas- 
aage  to  a  servant  giri,  whose  head  had  just  appeared  as 
ahe  was  coming  np  ataiis,  I  never  heard  or  saw  stronger 
ezptesaiona  of  joy  or  afibction  than  at  this  meeting,  and 
I  Bcaroely  ever,  for  any  service  I  have  been  able  in  the 
course  of  my  life  to  do  for  mv  fellow  creatures,  received 
such  gratefm  thanks  as  I  did  &om  tiiis  poor  Scotch 
lassie  and  her  ^^gfff  for  the  little  awifltance  I  affitrded 
her.— Jfei»otr«  (^jbf.  L.  Edgworth, 

KACDOXALD  Of  KUfaSBUBaH. 

Maci>oiiali>  of  Kingsburgh,  who  married  Flora  Mao- 
donald,  was  one  of  tbe  most  respectable  men  of  his 
district  He  was  brought  a  prisoner,  heavily  ironed, 
&om  Skye  to  Fort  Augustoa.  The  excellent  President 
Forbes  represented  to  the  Duke  of  Cnmberiand,  that  to 
execute  so  popular  a  man  as  Kingsbargh  would  excite  a 
new  rebellion.  Bnt  he  was  so  deeply  involved  in  the 
eK^  of  Charles  Edward,  Uiat  Us  death  seemed  to  be 
certain.  At  Fort  Augustus,  whilst  he  was  a  prisoner,  an 
order  came  to  the  officer  on  guard  for  the  release  of  some 
prisoners.  Amongst  others,  the  officer  called  the  name 
of  Alexander  Ha^onald,  a^ing  Kingaburgh  if  that 
was  not  he.  He  answered,  "  That  is  name ;  but  I 
sumet  there  most  be  some  mistake."  The  officer  said, 
*'  what  mittake  t  is  not  your  name  Alexander  Mao- 
donaldT"  Kingaburgh  said  that  it  was,  but  repeated 
his  warning  twice  or  thrice.  At  last  he  went  out,  and 
met  a  Mend,  who  advised  him  instantly  to  quit  the 
Fort.  EUngabuigh  nXA,  "  No,  I  must  wait  at  the  op- 
posite ale-house,  till  I  see  whether  the  officer  geU  into  a 
Bcn^w."  He  wait«d  ;  in  two  hours  an  officer  came  with 
a  body  of  soldiers,  and  made  the  subaltern  on  guard 
prisoner,  for  having  aet  at  luge  so  dangerona  a  rebel 
Kingaburgh  immediately  ran  across  the  street,  and,  say- 
ing to  the  officer,  "  I  told  you  there  was  a  mistake," 
surrendered  himself  However  the  Praiident  Forbes 
■and  Us  lift. 


Soon  had  tasted  at  onr  house  the  Yarmouth  Uoat«r^ 
then  an  article  of  lees  savoury  notoriety  than  at  present ; 
allowed  their  superiority  to  the  "  Finnan  baddies,"  and 
iaqoired  where  tli«y  were  to  be  got.  My  mother,  having 
undertaken  the  conmuauon,  ^plied  to  our  fishmonger, 
Mr.  B  ,  of  Billingsgate  a  most  worthy  and  matter- 
of-fact  Triton,  whom  no  one  would  have  auspected  of  an 
addiction  to  poetry  or  romance.  Hearing  that  the  half- 
hundred  small  fishes  were  to  be  sent  ss  &r  as  Sussex- 
place,  he  rather  shook  his  head  at  the  inconvenient  dis- 
tance. "  Bather  oat  of  our  beat,  ma'am.  Tlure  an 
plenty  of  plaoea  where  they  can  be  got  good."  "  I  am 
sorry  for  that ;  for  I  am  a&aid  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  be 
disappointed,  having  learned  that  yours  are  the  beat — " 
"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ma'am  I  Ood  bleas  my  soul,  is  Sir 
Walter  in  town  %  Tom,  go  and  pick  the  very  beet  half- 
hundred  you  can  find,  in  that  fresh  lot  from  i  armonth. 
Well,  ma'am,  and  how  is  he  looking  ]  Why,  if  you  had 
told  me  they  were  for  him,  I  would  have  sent  them  to 
Jerusalem  or  Johnny  Qroat's  house.  Now  mind,  Tom, 
that  the  boy  starts  directly ;  remember,  24,  Suasex-place, 
and  no  mistake  about  it." — This  circumstance  being  re- 
counted to  Soott,  he  cordially  exclaimed,  "  Wdl  now, 
thla  is  something  like  real,  tumble  fiune.  I  like  this 
more  than  all  the  minauderies  of  the  old  French  coun- 
tesses who  used  to  bother  me  at  Paris  with  their  extra- 
vagant compliments,  and  were  <mly  thinking,  111  be 
inf  om,  of  their  own  vaul^  all  the  yima^—NtM  Monthly 
Magazine. 


Abstractiko  entirely  trom  the  culture  of  the  moral 
powers,  how  extensive  and  difficult  is  the  business  of 
conducting  intellectual  improvement  I  To  watch  over 
the  sssociations  which  men  ftom  in  their  tender  yean; 
to  ^ve  them  eariy  habits  of  mental  activity;  to  rouse 
their  cariosity,  and  to  direct  it  to  proper  objects; 
to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  invention ;  to  cultivate 
in  their  minds  a  turn  for  speculation,  and  at  .the  same 
time  preserve  their  attention  alive  to  the  objects  around 
them ;  to  awaken  their  senubilities  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  relish  for  intellectual 
eruoyment, — these  form  bnt  a  part  of  the  buriness  of 
education ;  and  yet  the  execution,  even  of  this  par^ 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles 
of  our  nature,  which  seldom  &ll8  to  the  shareof  those  to 
whom  the  inatmction  of  youth  is  commonly  entrusted. 
—l^ewart. 

Mu  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty,  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  disposition  to  put  moral  <m^s  upon  their  own 
appetites;  in  proportion  as  their  love  to  justice  is  above 
their  rapacity ;  in  proportion  aa  their  sounduesa  and 
sobriety  of  understanding  is  above  thor  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption; in  proportion  as  they  an  more  diapMed 
to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  good,  in 
preference  to  the  flattery  of  knaves.  Society  cannot 
exist  unless  a  oontroUing  power  upon  will  and  appeUto 
be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of  it  there  ia  within 
the  more  there  muat  be  without.  It  is  ordained,  in  the 
eternal  constitution  of  things,  that  men  of  intempente 
minds  cannot  be  firee;  their  paauons  forge  thnr  fetters. 
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PROVIDENT  SOCIETIES. 

The  object  of  our  Magazine  being  to  advance 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  by  all 
prudent  and  moral  meaoa,  we  are  glad  to  devote 
an  early  portion  of  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
best  metiiod  of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the 
vwluDg  dasses,  ivben  by  old  age  or  sickness  the 
otdiDtry  sources  of  provision  are  dried  up.  Now, 
Te  most  begin  tnlh  confessing  that  we  are  not 
^Bc^Ies  of  that  school  of  political  economists  who 
Tonld  represent  man  to  be  so  complete  and  inde- 
paident  in  himself,  that,  if  he  have  only  sagadty 
and  energy,  he  neei  never  be  beholden  to  the 
diarity  of  hia  udghbours.  On  the  contrary,  we 
bdiere  it  to  be  a  fixed  law  of  our  being,  that  cala- 
mities and  misfortunes,  against  which  no  prudence 
caa  possibly  guard,  shaU  befol  us,  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  convincing  man  of  his  weakness,  and  of 
didting  the  kindly  feelings  of  our  nature  from 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  alleviate 
distress.   Nevertheless,  prudence  is  a  virtue  in  the 
eode  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  in  that  of  political 
economy.    And  we '  believe  that  we  can  scarcely 
do  a  better  service  to  our  readers,  than  to  assist 
tfaem  in  ezmiaing  it  in  the  best  possible  way  for 
tlie  hmAt  of  themselves  and  their  families.  Not 
a  few  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  will  entertain  a 
Iffgodice  against  the  whole  system  of  Provident 
Sodcties,  not  so  muck  on  the  ground  of  their  en- 
panidnDg  iclfishness,  as  remembering  the  vice  and 
ialfipeimpce  of  which  they  are  often  productive, 
to  aMj  ootiiingof  the  insecudty  and  ftilures  to 
■hidi  fhcy  have  been  fbund  liable.   We  admit, 
imt  whethxi  we  regard  the  txadesmeu's  provident, 
Modation  of  Qte  town,  or  the  ordinary  viUi^ 
hnrft  dub,  th^  appear  chiefly  to  have  been  con- 
^Urf  Ibr  the  ben^t  of  die  pnblican,i  at  whose 
bMM  the  members  assemble.  Again,  a  very  small 
fm  liuii  of  the  benefits  which  the  mechanic,  or  the 
'Wwlisiiiiii,  or  the  labourer,  may  secure  for  himself 
by  prodential  means,  is  provided  fbr  by  the  ordi- 
•BTf  societies.     Sickness  and  funeral  expenses 
(Md  the  former,  at  least,  only  in  the  head  of  the 
iMiy),  for  the  most  part  ore  alone  taken  into 
eSH^eration ;  whereas  the  system  is  capable  of 
W^g  applied  to  the  securing,  besides,  a  competent 
for  old  age,  to  the  apprenticing  of 
,  or  setting  them  up  in  business,  or  enabling 
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them  to  emigrate;  and  should  be  made  to  comprise 
single  women  and  children,  as  well  aa  adult  males. 

"  There  are  three  principles  (observes  an  able 
w  riter)  which  appear  of  first  importance  in  forming 
a  benefit  sodety. 

"  First,  that  it  be  based  on  computations  made 
by  some  eminent  actuary,  and  enrolled  under  Act  of 
Parliament  Kex^  that  no  portion  of  the  Junds 
shall,  on  any  pretence,  be  expended  in  feasting,  or 
at  public  houses.  Thirdly,  that  the  expenses  of 
management  shall  be  defrayed,  if  possible,  out  of 
funds  distinct  from  the  contributions  of  the  mem- 
bers :  that  is  to  say,  out  of  voluntary  donations  and 
subscriptions  from  honorary  members,  or  out  of 
the  income  of  investments  made  by  such  dona- 
tions." 

To  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  add,  as  a 
fourth  rale,  that  the  meetings  of  the  society  should 
not  be  held  at  taverns  or  public  Iiouscs. 

Wo  will  now  give  a  sample  of  some  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  irom  these  institutions  (their 
proper  name  is  guilds,  from  a  Saxon  word,  meaning 
to  pay)  when  properly  conducted. 

For  a  man  21  years  old,  themonthly  payment  to 
obtnin  7(.  %d.  a  week  in  ackness,  is  \s.  3d.  a  month 
for  life. 

To  obtain  the  same  up  to  65,  and  5a.  a. week, 
sick  or  well,  working  or  not  working,  after  that  age, 
U.  9d.. ;  that  is,  only  6d.  more. 

To  obtun,  from  the  age  of  21,  10*.  a  week  in 
sickness — Ix.  7id.  a  month  for  life. 

To  obtain  the  same  up  to  65,  and  5s.  a  week,  sick 
or  well,  working  or  not  working,  after  that  age, 
2t.  a  month;  that  is,  only  41(/.  more.  And  iu  this 
latter  case,  there  is  included  a  sum  of  41.  at  death. 

For  the  additional  payment  of  one  halfpenny,  to 
obtain  an  allowance  for  life  after  65,  the  monthly 
payment  will  cease  at  60  years  of  age. 

A  payment  of  \a.  8d.  a  month  for  a  child  under 
one  year  of  age,  will  secure  16/.  at  the  age  of  14. 

And  if  the  child  should  live  beyond  that  age, 
a  sick  allowance  of  lOjt.  up  to  65  years,  and  5s. 
a  week,  sick  or  well,  afterwards  for  life,  may  bo 
purchased,  free  of  all  monthly  payments,  with 
about  the  same  sum  of  16/. 

If  the  child  die  under  H  years  of  age,  the  whole 
deposit  will  be  returned. 

Deferred  life  annuities  of  any  amoimt  up  to  100/. 
may  likewise  be  secured ;  and  the  money  depouted 
niU  be  returned,  in  case  of  death,  to  the  family  of 
the  depositor. 
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Instead  of  monthly  payments,  an  eqmTalent  sum 
maybe  paid  aton<»j  by  vhidi  means  masters  and 
mistresses  may  readily  provide  for  fiuthftil  servants, 
or  parents  possessing  a  smaU  sum  of  mooejr  may, 
at  their  deaths,  secure  a  pormanent  provision  mr 
their  children. 

At  the  present  moment  but  few  such  associa- 
tioQB  exist,  but  ire  expect  shortly  to  see  them 
found^  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Church 
was  of  old  the  patron  of  all  su(£  industrial  guilds ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  ere  long  she  will  awake  to 
duty,  as  she  has  already  awoke  to  the  discharae 
of  duties  more  directly  spirituaL  In  tlie  Arcn- 
deaeomrr  of  Chichester,  in  the  town  and  county  of 
Cambri^iet  the  work  has  already  commenced ;  and 
at  Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  there  is  an  enei^etic  lay- 
man, in  the  name  of  Hick,  who  is  endeavouring  to 
organize  something  of  the  kind,  on  a  lai^e  scale. 
To  all  these  fellow-Tabourers  we  wish  success.  And 
we'apprehend  that  any  two  or  three  active,  right- 
minded  men,  who  felt  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
would  refer  to  thi:  several  quarters  which  we  have 
named,  would  be  able  to  accomplish  the  foundation 
of  such  an  institution  for  their  own  neighbourhood, 
by  incorporating  it  into  some  larger  rady,  even  if 
it  were  not  strong  enough  to  stand  by  itsel£ 

One  word  more,  by  wa^  of  explanation.  While 
we  protest  against  meetmgs  bemg  held  in  public 
bouses,  and  the  expenses  of  festivities  being  de- 
frayed out  of  the  ordinary  contributions  of  mem- 
bers, we  are  very  far  from  being  opposed  to  the 
celebration  of  an  annual  bolldav  or  festival.  Rather, 
we  would  make  it  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Only. let  it  be,  at  least  in  the  coimtry,  a  matter 
arranged  in  each  parish  by  itself  so  that  it  may 
not  mt  an  excuse  for  riot  and  intemperance.  A 
genuine  parish  holiday,  commencing  veith  a  festive 
relinous  service,  embracing  the  practice  of  manlr 
Engtish  games,  and  leading  to  the  mixing  of  all 
daues  together  in  fiiendly  intnconzsc^  would  be 
one  great  instrument  fi>r  the  revival  <^  good  feding 
in  our  rural  districts. 

On  another  occasion  we  shall  hope  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  early 


HBKBUSTTA  UABIA,  QUEEN  CONSORT  OF 
CHABLE8  I. 

fCtmetudtd  from  page  60.J 

Tn  king,  soon  after  his  return  from  'Scotland,  made 
his  well-known  nnsuooeesful  attempt  to  anest  fire  of  the 
most  fibctiouB  members  of  the  House  of  CommonB,  from 
whidi  the  actual  commenoement  of  the  dvil  warm»  be 
dated.  An  unfortunate  exclamation,  which  escaped  the 
qneen  In  the  presence  of  one  of  her  tmsted  attendants — 
Lady  Carlisle — but  who  was  in  &ct  a  spy  of  some  of  the 
members  in  qaeetion,  betrayed  the  kii^s  intention,  and 
they  had  warmng  in  time  to  remove  out  of  the  way. 
When  Henriolta  found  that  her  heedless  prattling  had 
dfme  the  mischief,  she  threw  herself  into  the  aims  of 
hsr  husband,  and  avowed  her  &alt,  blaming  herself  with 
most  passionate  penitence.  Not  a  reproa<£  did  he  give 
her ;  and  she  paused  in  her  narrative  to  Madame  de 
]f  otteville,  in  an  asony  of  regret,  to  call  her  attention  to 
his  admirUtle  tenderness  to  ner :  "  For  never,"  said  she, 
"  did  ha  treat  me  for  a  moment  with  less  Undness  than 
bebre  it  happened,  though  I  had  ruined  him." 

The  disturbances  which  followed  this  occnrrenoe 
caoBedthe  king  and  qneen  to  remove  from  Whitehall  to 
ffamnton  Oonrt.  The  nariiamenthavimr  sent  a  drcnlar 


to  all  the  nobility,  to  arm  and  prevent  the  king  from 
moving  farther,  the  queen  proposed  to  her  royal  consnit 
that  she  shoold  depui  for  Holland,  on  the  ostensible 
errand  of  condncUng  the  little  princess  royal  to  her 
young  apooBS^  tfiepnuee  <tf  Orange;  but  in  reality  for 
tha  pirpose  of 'seUuif  her  jewels  to  provide  her  consort 
with  the  means  of  defenea  She  embaiked  at  Dover, 
Feb.  28, 1641-S.  The  king  stood  on  the  shore,  watching 
their  departing  sidls  with  tearfdl  eyes,  doubtliil  whether 
they  shonld  ever  meet  again.  "  As  the  wind  was  &vour- 
able  for  coasting,"  the  queen  declares,  "  her  husband 
rode  four  leagues,  following  the  vessel  along  the  wind- 
ings of  the  shore."  Whatever  political  errors  Chaiies 
may  be  chargeable  with,  yet,  to  every  heui,  d^ble  irf" 
enuuining  the  domestic  affections,  his  name  must  be 
dear. 

The  Dutch  republicans  received  the  queen  with  little 
politeness,  but  with  real  effective  UberaUly.  Their  high 
mightinesses  at  Botterdam  lent  her  40,000  guilders, 
thdr  bank  88,000,  tba  bank  at  Amstardam  846,000. 
Of  merchants  at  the  Hague,  Letcher  and  Fitohor,  she 
borrowed  166,000.  On  her  pendant  pearls  she  borrowed 
213,000  guilders;  she  put  six  rubies  in  pawn  for 
40,000  guilders;  and  altogether  raised  upwards  of 
2,000,0001.  sterling.  She  was  one  ;ear  in  effecting  this 
^aat  work,  during  which  time  she  sent  valuaUe  remit- 
tanoaa  of  monev,  arms,  and  warlike  stores  to  her  royal 
husband,  who  IumI  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham 
soon  after  her  departure,  and  commenced  the  warlike 
struggle  with  seme  snooesi,  at  least  wherever  he  enn- 
manded  in  peracm. 

The  unfortunate  mother  of  Henrietta  died  in  misety 
at  Cologne  the  same  winter.  It  had  been  the  intention 
of  Uie  queen  to  continue  her  Journey  up  the  ^ine,  to 
attend  her  parent's  si<^  bed ;  but  the  Dutch  burgo- 
masters interfered  and  wholly  prevented  her;  and  she, 
fearful  of  compromiung  the  advantages  she  had  gained, 
dared  not  pursue  her  intentions,  lest  her  husband's 
interest  dioald  suffer  severely. 

On  the  2d  Fehroary,  1642-S,  Henrietta,  having  ac- 
complished -her  buunees  in  Holland,  reembarked  for 
England.  She  encountered  a  severe  storm,  and  was  in 
considerable  danger.  Her  ladies  wept  and  screamed 
perpetually,  but  the  queen  never  lost  her  high  spirits. 
To  all  the  lamentations  around  her,  the  dughter  of 
Heniy  Uie  Great  replied  gaily,  "  Comfort  yourselves, 
ma  dierea,  qoeens  of  Kngland  are  never  drowBed." 
The  ladies,  it  is  added,  suspended  their  wailings  to 
reflect,  recollected  that  such  a  esse  had  never  occurred, 
and  were  greatly  consoled.  After  a  fortnight's  pitching 
and  tosnng,  the  ship  was  beaten  back  on  the  .wild 
Scheveling  ooast,  and  the  queen  landed  safely  at  the  por^ 
ehMB  to  the  Hague,  from  wfaenoa  they  had  set  out. 
After  a  few  dajs  rest  and  refrsshment,  she  sgain.  set 
aiul,  minus  two  ships  lost  in  the  storm,  and  anc&ned  in 
Burlington  Bay,  20Ui  Febmary,  1642-9,  after  an  absence 
of  a  year  all  but  two  days. 

>  On  the  S2d  she  landed,  under  the  protecticm  of  tiie 
Dutch  admiral.  Van  Trmnp,  by  sea,  md  a  body  of  a 
thousand  cavaliers  on  land.  IntelltgiBBCs  of  her  arrival 
having  reached  the  parliamentary  admiral.  Batten,  who 
had  been  cruising  on  Newcastle,  he  entered  Burlington 
Bay  in  the  nigh^  and  by  peep  of  dawn  conuneneed  an 
active  cannonade  on  the  house  where  ^e  was  sleei^ng, 
the  parliament  having  voted  her  guilty  of  high  treason, 
for  obtaining  supplies  of  money  and  arms  for  her  die. 
tressed  husband.  She  made  her  esciqi^  not  without 
mneh  danger.  The  neighbonring  konsss  were  totally 
destroyed,  sad  <me  of  her  servants  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball.  ^ 

While  Henrietta  remained  in  Yorkshire  she  gained 
over  many  adherents  to  the  royal  cause.  The  captain 
of  one  of  the  vessels  which  had  fired  upon  the  house  in 
which  she  slept  at  Burlington,  having  been  seized  on 
shore,  was  smtenced  by  a  military  tribunal  to  be  hung. 
Tha  queen  hearing  of  it,  ordered  him  to  be  set'at 
liberty ;  an  act  of  generosltr  br  which  the  captain  was 
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so  deeply  toocbed,  that  be  came  over  Co  the  rojtl  ctme, 
and  peinuded  many  of  hia  shipmatea  to  J<^  hbn. 

l%e  queen  left  Yoikshire  at  Che  head  of  a  ewiddaiable 
aimr,  aad,  after  a  triumpbaat  march  through  the 
muUsnd  coontieB,  she  met  the  king  in  the  rale  tiS 
SajnUax,  near  EdgehilL 

A  tianueut  flush  of  nicoeu  at  this  period  brightened 
the  pivspecta  of  Uw  royal  cause;  and  ttie  qnew  was  so 
elated  at  it^  and  at  her  supplies  baring  been  the  means 
«i  obtaining  it,  that  she  would  not  hear  of  any  means  of 
tcnninating  the  drll  var  except  by  eonqaeet  Thus 
by  her  influence  the  epvactatut^  of  making  peace  was 
lost  for  erari  and  she  an«rw»d^  aiuiftMed  and  bitteriy 
lamented  her  error. 

The  eoort  remained  at  Oxford  until  the  approach  of 
the  parliamentary  forces,  rendering  a  battle  inentable, 
made  it  neoeaaary  that  the  queen,  who  was  by  this  time 
near  her  coofinemen^  should  be  remared  to  a  place  of 
greater  security^  Prenoiidy  to  the  batUe  of  Newbury, 
wo  &tal  to  his  cause,  Chaiiee  escorted  hia  belered  wife 
to  Alnngdon,  and  there,  on  the  8d  of  April,  IdH,  with 
streaming  tears  and  daik  forebodings  for  the  fbture,  this 
attached  pair  parted,  never  to  meet  again  on  earth. 

The  queen's  first  destination  waa  Bath,  but  ahe  after- 
«aids  sought  rofuge  in  Exeter,  where,  amidst  the 
homn  md  ooasteraation  of  an  qtproaehing  siege,  she 
ns  in  mait  of  oraTthing.  The  kiuc  had  written  to 
sunwHi  to  her  aMiitBinr  his  bithfiu  honiehold  jbj- 
noMn,  Theodore  Mayeme ;  his  epistie  was  oonpreheoded 
ia  one  anpiiatio  line  in  French  ^ 


ICaxxBin,— 

"  For  the  love  of     go  to  my  wife. 


"an- 


J 


AmA  the  fiUfhfhl  pl^r^daa  did  not  abudm  Us  toysl 
patrona  in  the  hour  of  their  distress.  Hemietto  like- 
»iK  wroto  to  her  nsterin-law.  tlw  qoaea  recent  of 
Pnaee,  Anne  of  Anstzia,  gi^ng  her  an  aooount  of  her 
distressed  state.  That  queen  sent  her  50,000  plstolee, 
with  emy  uticle  Deeufol  for  a  lady  in  a  delicate 
iiwMMi,  wd  iur  own  ams^mmm  to  aadit  her  in 
her  hour  of  trouble.  Perhaps  the  best  trait  In  the 
thsiaetor  of  queen  Henrietta  ooonrs  at  this  jtinetare. 
Ae  reaerred  a  Tery  small  portion  of  the  donation  of  the 
queen  of  France  tor  her  own  use,  and  sent  the  bulk  of  it 
to  the  ntlief  of  her  distresBed  husband.  Boundless 
geasraity  wss  a  leading  feature  of  her  (diaiscter. 

The  qneen  gave  birth  to  a  liTing  daughter  at  Exeter, 
1st  Jme,  and  in  lass  than  a  fartni^t  afterwards 
the  esri  of  Eimx  adranced  to  beeiege  the  city.  She 
asat  to  the  republican  general,  requesting  pettoiasioti  to 
Mire  to  Bath  forthe  completion  of  her  reooreiy ;  but,  In 
reply,  be  intimated  that  he  ahould  lead  her  prisoner  to 
TioadMi,  to  asswsr  to  parliament  for  baring leried  war 
ia  *"r'-~*  The  dai^;fater  of  Henry  the  Great  sum- 
aeaed  all  the  energy  of  character  which  she  hsd 
demed  from  that  mighty  aire,  to  triumph  orw  the 
pan  aatd  weakness  that  oppresfod  bar  at  this  awftal 
«riaia.  She  rose  from  bear  sick  bed,  and  escaped  from 
Satar  in  dlagoise,  irith  one  gnttlemsn  and  one  lady, 
aad  har  MaftHOr.  She  waa  oonstndned  to  hide  henelf 
la  a  hot,  three  mike  from  Exeter-gate,  where  she 
twe  imjn  without  anjrthiur  to  nourish  her, 
nader  a  ba^>  of  litter,  fflie  heard  tiie  par- 
soldiers  defile  on  each  ride  of  her  shelter; 
ifae  ercrikeard  their  impreoatiMu  and  oaths,  "that 
ihey  WDidd  eatrr  the  bead  of  Henrietta  to  London,  aa 
Ihigr  wmdA  iMtTe  from  the  paiUament  a  reward  for  it 
HpOOe  crowns."  When  tiito  peril  waa  passed,  Oa 
immi  oat  of  her  hiding>plaae^  and,  aeoompanied  the 
iktm  ifffywiT  who  had  shared  her  dangers,  trareraed 
le  road  oa  irtiich  the  spldicos  had  ktdy  marehed« 
J  tlM7  had  made  it  aea^  impasnble.  She  tra- 
in «ztvaBH  pMB,  aad  iter  aasdoai  lAtandanta 
that  aha  did  iMrt  vttoi^  Ml  on 


Bmriag  Trndtmi  Peadamia  Castle,  she  embarked  In  a 


Dateh  veaasl,  which  hiy  in  the  bay,  and  sailed  tor  France. 
Her  TMMl  was  daaad  by  &  emiser  In  Uie  aerrice  of  the 
parliament.  Sereial  eannto-ahoU  ware  fired  at  It;  and 
the  dangn  of  being  taken  or  sank  seamed  to  her  im- 
minent. In  this  ezigeacc^  she  took  the  command  of 
the  TBsaeL  She  forbade  any  return  to  be  made  of  the 
sannonading,  for  foar  of  delay,  but  niged  the  pilot  to 
oontittoe  his  eoorsc^  and  ereiy  sail  to  be  set  for  speed ; 
and  she  ehaiged  the  captain,  if  eaeape  were  imponiblc^ 
to  fire  the  powder  msgarine,  and  destroy  her  with  the 
ship,  rather  than  permit  her  to  foil  alive  into  Uie  hands 
of  her  husband's  enemies.  At  this  order,  her  ladles  and 
domestics  sent  forth  the  most  piercing  cries ;  she  mean- 
time tnainijiiiinj  r  couTsgeous  silenca,  her  high  spirit 
belngwonnd  np  to  brave  death  rather  than  the  di^nwo 
to  henelf,  and  the  trouble  to  her  husband,  which  would 
hare  ensued  if  site  bad  boen  dragged  a  captive  to  lymdon. 
The  cannonading  oontinoed  till  tney  were  oeariy  in  sight 
of  JerscT,  when  a  shot  hit  the  queen's  little  buk,  and 
made  it  stsoger  under  the  blow.  Eveiy  one  on  board 
gave  thanselres  over  for  toat»  aa  the  mischief  done  to  the 
ging  made  the  vessel  Bla4^en  atil.  At  that  momenL 
ittle  fleet  of  Dieppe  vessels  hove  In  dght,  and  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  action.  This  friendly  squadron  took  the 
queen's  shattered  huk  under  their  protection,  and  the 
enemy  sheered  off.  After  eneonntenng  a  severe  storm, 
ahe  luided  fat  safety  at  near  Brest,  and  was  reesived  with 
much  enthoaisam  by  the  French  people. 

Tiie  T^nc^  of  France  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Anne 
of  Anstrta,  the  widow  of  Louis  XIIL  That  queen  had 
iBBsived  important  servioos  from  Charles  I.  during  the 
time  of  his  prosperity,  and  she  evinced  her  gratitude  by 
the  UndneM  with  niiieh  aha  treated  his  wife  and  fomlly 
in  tUi  time  of  ^aix  dlitren.  She  gave  to  HeniieUa 
the  noble  income  of  12,000  crowns  per  month,  which 
B  coQtinoed  till  the  dvil  war  of  the  Fronde  reduced 
the  whole  royal  fomlly  of  France  to  destitution.  But 
Henrietta  stripped  herself  of  whatever  was  given  her, 
and  gradually  sold  all  her  Jewels,  to  send  every  penny 
ahe  ooold  ounmand  to  bet  snflbring  hnaband. 
In  th*  eomse  of  the  year  1848,  the  queen  had  the 

gBamie  of  vdennlng  to  her  arms  her  uttie  daughter, 
enriatta,  whom  she  had  left  an  infknt  of  but  a  fort- 
ni^t  old  at  Exeter.    The  eMap«  of  the  child  from  the 

Eower  of  the  parliament  was  effected  by  Xjody  Morton, 
er  govemesB,  one  of  the  beautiful  race  of  VUlien.  She 
hsd  Men  permitted  by  the  pariiamentaiy  army  to  retire 
with  the  infimt  prinoess  from  Exeter  to  the  nnrsery 
palaea  trf  Oatlanoa.  The  year  after,  wh«i  all  royal  ex- 
penses were  cashiered,  and  the  parliament  meditated 
taking  the  child,  to  transfer  it,  with  its  hrpthers  and 
sisters,  to  the  custody  <^  the  eari  and  countess  of  North- 
amberland.  Lady  Morton  resolved  only  to  surrender  this 
Uttie  one  to  the  queen,  ttom  whom  she  had  received  her. 
To  effbet  her  eeo^>e,  ^e  disguised  herself  as  the  wlfo  of 
a  poor  French  servant,  Uttie  better  than  a  b«%gar.  She 
likewise  dressed  the  in&nt  princess  in  rags,  like  a  beggar 
boy,  and  called  her  "  Pierre,"  that  name  being  somewhat 
liu  the  sound  by  which  the  lltUe  creature  meant  to 
call  hewlf  "  prineeai,''  if  she  waa  asked  her  name.  Lady 
l[(Ht(m  waa  tall  and  el^antly  formed,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  diagoise  the  noble  itir  and  moefnl  port  of  the 
VUIiers'  beauty.  8h^  however,  fitted  herself  up  a  hump 
with  a  bundle  of  linen.  She  walked,  with  the  Uttie 
princess  on  her  back,  in  this  disguise^  nearly  to  Dover, 
giving  out  that  she  iras  her  litUe  bc^.  Bubaequently, 
Lady  ilOTtott  dedared  that  ahe  was  at  the  same  time 
ahumed  and  anrased  at  the  Indlgnatton  of  the  royal 
infont  at  her  tan  and  mean  appearance,  and  at  the  per- 
tinaeil^  with  which  she  strove  to  inform  every  person 
she  passed  on  tite  road  "that  she  was  not  a  bc^cgar-boy 
and  Pierre,  but  the  littie  prLioras."  Fortunately,  no  one 
nnderatood  her  babblings  but  her  affectionate  guanlian. 
Lady  Morton  had  arranged  all  things  bo  Judicdonsly,  that 
she  BTOsied  the  sea  from  Dover  to  C^ids  in  the  common 
padut-boal*  without  awakenitu  the  least  suspicion. 
The  war  of  the  Fronde,  which  broke  out  in  IMS, 
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Btoj^  the  psjmeat  of  Henrietta's  pemlon,  and  rednoed 
lier  to  the  extremity  of  diBtrees.  An  accident*!  visit  of 
tbo  cardinal  de  'Setz,  the  loader  of  the  Fronde,  on  a  day 
when  her  last  loaf  vaa  eaten,  her  last  foggot  consumed, 
and  ehe  herself  destitute  of  the  means  of  purchasing 
more,  in  all  prolability  saved  her  from  perishing  of 
want  He  found  her  vithout  any  fire,  though  the  snoir 
jTu  blling  dismally ;  she  wm  dtting  by  the  bedside  of 
her  littleoaughter,  the  Princess  Heimetta ;  it ms  noon, 
bat  the  child  was  still  in  bed.  "  You  find  me,"  sud  the 
qneen,  calmly,  "  keeping  company  with  my  Henrietta ; 
I  would  not  let  the  poor  child  rise  to-day,  for  we  h&ve 
no  fire."  The  cardinal  immediately  sent  her  assistance 
from  his  own  resonrcca,  and  prevailed  upon  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  to  vote  her  a  subsidy  of  20,000 
Hvrea. 

The  aSiurs  of  the  king  bad  now  become  deeperate, 
and  his  affeetiooabe  wife  presetted  the  most  humble  so- 
licitations to  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  be  permitted 
to  pass  over  to  England,  and  sbare'his  bte,  wbaterer  it 
might  be.  No  attention  was  paid  to  her  re<|uest  ■  The 
accoonta  which  she  received  of  what  was  passmg  in  Eng- 
land were  so  Irregular,  that  she  was  long  kept  in  the 
most  cruel  suspense  as  to  her  husband's  fate. 

We  must  pass  over  the  detuls  of  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Cutrlee,  and  proceed  to  the  condition  of  tus 
wife  wfaoi  the  btal  intuUgenoe  was  convCTod  to  her  by 
Lord  Jermyn.  "She  stood,"  says  P&re  Gamache,  her 
daughters  tator,  in  a  manoBcript  memoir  quoted  by 
Mi^  Strickland,  "  motionless  as  a  statne,  without  words, 
and  without  tears.  To  all  our  exhortations  and  argu- 
ments, oar  queen  was  deaf  and  insensible.  At  last, 
awed  by  her  appalling  grief,  we  ceased  talking,  and 
stood  nrand  her  in  pertorbed  silence,  some  tiling, 
some  weeping,  alt  with  moomfiil  aiul  BynwttAi^ng 
looks  bent  on  her  immovable  countenance.  So  we  con- 
tinned  till  nightfall,  when  the  duchess  of  Vendflme, 
whom  our  queen  tenderly  loved,  camo  to  see  her. 
Weeping,  she  took  the  hand  of  the  royal  widow,  and 
tenderly  kissed  it,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  awakmiug 
her  from  the  stupor  of  grief  into  which  she  had  iwen 
plunged  since  she  had  comprehended  the  dreadful  death 
of  her  husband.  8he  was  able  to  sigh  and  weep,  and 
soon  expressed  a  deure  to  retire  from  the  worlti  to  in- 
dulge in  the  profound  sorrow  she  suffered.  Her  little 
daughter  was  with  her,  and  her  maternal  love  foond  It 
bard  to  separate  from  her ;  yet  she  longed  to  withdraw 
into  some  humble  abode,  where  she  might  weep  at  will. 
At  last,  she  resolved  to  retire,  with  a  few  of  her  ladies, 
into  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  Fauboui^  Saint 
Jacques,  in  Paris." 

"Often,"  Bsys  Madame  de  UotteviUe,  "did  Queen 
Henrietta  say  to  me,  that  she  was  astonished  how  she 
ever  could  survive  the  lo«i  of  Charles,  when  she  so  well 
knew  that  life  could  contun,  after  this  calamity,  nothing 
but  bitterness  for  her.  '  I  have  lost  a  crown,'  she  would 
say,  '  but  that  I  liad  long  b^ore  ceased  to  regret ;  it  is 
the  husband  for  whom  I  grieve— good,  just,  wise,  virtuous 
as  he  was,  moat  wortiy  of'  my  love  and  that  of  his  sub- 
jecta  :  the  future  must  be  fi>r  me  but  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  miseiy  and  afflictions.* 

"  Queen  Henrietta,"  continues  her  friend,  "  had  en- 
lightened and  noble  sentiments ;  in  consequence,  she 
keenly  felt  all  that  she  had  lost,  and  all  she  owed  to  the 
memory  of  a  king  and  husband  who  had  so  tenderiy 
loved  her,  who  had  given  her  his  entire  confidence,  and 
had  alwajrs  eonsidei^d  her  above  all  persons.  He  had 
idiared  with  her  bis  grandeur  and  prosperity,  and  it  was 
but  just,  as  she  said,  '  that  she  should  take  her  part  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  adversity,  and  sorrow  for  him,  as  if 
iiis  death  had  taken  place  each  day  th^  she  lived,  to 
the  last  hour  of  her  life.'  In  &ct,  she  wore  a  popetnal 
widow's  mourning  fi>r  him  on  her  person  and  m  her 
heart.  .  This  lasting  sadness,  those  who  knew  her  were 
well  aware,  was  a  great  change  from  her  natural  dis- 
position, which  was  g^,  gladsome,  and  apt  to  see  all 
the  ordinary'  occurrences  of  life  in  a  bright  and  cheerful 


liffht.  From  that  hoar  she  sunuuned  heis^  'La 
MaVtewnuK  Seine,' " 

Henrietta's  attachment  to  the  Boman  Catholio  fiuth 
seems  to  have  been  strengthened  during  her  widowhood 
into  the  most  uncompromising  rigour.  She  used  every 
effort  to  win  over  her  youngest  son,  the  duke  of  Glon- 
cester,  to  that  &ith,  saA  treated  him  with  unaccoontable 
faarshnen,  when  she  found  that  hia  constancy  was  not 
to  be  overoome.  This  struggle,  with  the  differences  in 
which  it  involved  her  with  the  other  members  of  her 
bmily,  and  some  unsoceessful  efforts  made  by  her  to 
effect  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  her  eldest  son  and 
her  nleco,  Uademoiselle  de  Honl^tender,  daughter  of  tbo 
duke  of  Orleans,  arc  among  the  most  remwkable  inci- 
dents preserved  regarding  her  until  the  Restoration. 

On  that  event  she  reeuned  all  her  former  activity  of 
mind ;  and  to  assist  her  eon  in  his  restoration,  she  ex- 
erted herself  to  obtain  for  him  a  loan,  or  present,  of 
£0,000  crowns  from  the  dachess  of  Savoy,  her  dster ;  and 
she  renewed  every  andent  tie  and  alUanee  in  his  bToar. 

After  Uie  Bestoration  she  contlnned  to  redde  In 
France,  until  accounts  reached  her  of  the  marriage  of 
the  dnke  of  York  with  Ann  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  eaii 
of  Clarendon.  She  hastened  to  England,  to  use  her  in- 
fluence and  authority  to  prevent  what  she  deemed  so 
great  a  stain  and  didionoor  to  the  crown.  When  she 
arrived  she  found  Jamos  willing  to  accede  to  her  wishes, 
and  U>  disovm  his  wife,  doubts  of  irtiose  fidelity  hid  hem 
artfidly  inannated  into  his  mind  by  his  sister,  the 
princess  of  Orange.  But  that  princess,  who  soon  after 
died  of  small-pox,  having,  on  her  death-bed,  cleared  the 
character  of  Ine  duchess  from  the  aspersions  which  she 
had  caused  to  be  cast  upon  it,  James  not  only  restored 
her  to  her  place  in  his  affections,  but  bad  the  happinei« 
of  reconciling  his  mother  to  his  wife.  The  reason  fbr 
this  clunge  of  feeling  is  not  very  clearly  given.  Per- 
haps the  best  explanation  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
gradual  triumph,  in  a  naturally  generous  mind,  (thoagfa 
perverted  by  pr^dices  of  lan^)  of  reason,  aim  good 
feeling,  over  prioa  and  passion. 

She  was  surrounded  by  too  melancholy-reminisooaces 
in  England  to  make  a  long  stay  desiiable,  and  Ae 
returned  to  France  in  a  fsw  months.  She  returood 
again  to  Ene^land,  however,  in  July  1662,  when  her  son's 
marriage  took  pIbco  with  Catharine  of  Biagana.  She 
took  up  her  residence  in  Somerset  Honi^  to  wliich  she 
had  made  very  splendid  ad^tions  and  deoomUons.  Here 
she  continued  for  three  years ;  but  the  foggy  climate  of 
England  proving  injurious  to  her  health,  she  took  a 
final  leave  of  it  in  June  1666,  and  agiun  returned  to 
France.  Here  her  health  gradually  gave  way  more  and 
more,  until  she  died  on  the  Slst  August,  1669.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  death  was  beueved  to  be  an  oror- 
dose  of  oidnm,  adminirtered  throng  tbecudessneas  or 
ignorance  of  her  physician.  She  was  interred  on  the 
12th  of  September,  with  her  royal  ancestors,  at  the  mag- 
nificent abbo}'  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris.  Her  iloge,  whidi 
was  spoken  by  Boesuel;,  the  celebrated  bishop  lieaux, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  productions  of 
his  pen. 

Her  character  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the 
venerable  Father  Oamache,  to  whose  manuscript  we  ai« 
indebted  for  some  of  the  most  interesting  particuUra  in 
the  Utter  part  of  Miss  Strickland's  narrative: — "  This 
great  qneen  was  indeed  nuivemlhr  regretted,  for  die 
had  esteblisfaed  a  real  empire  overul  hearts;  her  cheer- 
ful temper,  her  gay  and  witty  oonversation,  wtd^  en- 
livraed  all  around  her  to  her  last  houra ;  her  graoeful 
familiarity,  and  all  those  winning  qualities,  joined  to  a 
sincere  piety,  rendered  her  del^ht^  to  every  one.  Tlie 
king  of  France  regarded  her,  not  only  as  his  dear  annt, 
whran  he  had  known  from  infimcy,  bat  as  a  real  bond  of 
peace  between  hte  country  and  Oieat  Britun;  and  her 
son-in-law,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  convinced 
of  her  rare  prudence  and  sagacity,  consulted  her  on 
every  affair  of  mom^t,  and  gave  her  his  most  intimate 
oonfidenoe,  as  if  she  bad  been  his  real  mother." 
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BEAUCHAHFS.— A  Talk. 

Cbap.  IU. 

fCvsHMMriZ/WM  pmg*  38.; 

"  Wiu^  BIT,  a  whole  week  passed  by,  and  no  tidings  of 
Haster  Uaik ;  we  began  to  De  onziooB  conceminK  the 
Ainenl ;  and  Mr.  FenroM  did  not  know  wlial  to  aaviae. 
He  came  up  one  afternoon,  aa  usual,  to  know  if  we  had 
got  any  news,  and  that  time  he  staid  to  take  his  tea 
wiUk  Hiss  Deans.  He  might  hare  been  gone  aboat  half 
an  hour,  when  a  chaise  oame  galloping  into  the  eoartTird 
at  the  bade  of  tiie  house.  Andrew  went  out ;  yon  mind 
Andrew,  urT  '  Thank  God  yoa  be  oome,  sir/  says  he. 
'  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  never  gone,  Aitdrew.'  I  heard 
Kaster  Mark  speak  these  words  as  he  came  into  the  back 
hall.  '  Wheres  my  poorconsint  where'a  Maiyt'  She 
came  oat  of  the  breakfast-parlour  on  hearing  his  voice, 
and  met  blm  in  the  front  halL  Master  luHc  kissed 
her ;  and,  after  a  few  woids  hadpaBsed  between  them,  led 
her  back  into  the  parlour.  Then  he  told  her  how  he 
had  not  reached  B(»s,  nor  got  the  last  letter,  till  noon 
that  very  day ;  the  [orty  having  gone  further  than  at 
first  thmr  intended,  to  see  some  sight  or  another  -.  besides 
which.  Miss  Tracoy,  his  lady  that  now  is,  met  with  an 
nnloekv  accident,  and  sprained  her  ancle,  which  had 
delayed  them  on  the  road.  I  was  in  the  oak  parlour 
when  Mr.  Gifford  came  in ;  the  coffin  had  been  brought 
down  stiuiB,  and  placed  there  that  morning ;  he  looked 
at  the  plate,  and  then  spoke  kindly  to  me,  sving  vet? 
haodaoma  things  about  my  long  and  biUkfiil  service; 
he  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  but  that  his  aunt  had  ac- 
knowledged the  same,  and  provided  for  me  by  her  will ; 
but  it  would  be  a  satMictioR  to  him  to  contribute,  by 
any  means  In  his  power,  to  the  comfort  of  my  latter 
days,  'fhose  were  Ms  words,  as  well  as  I  can  remember 
them ;  and  I  shonld  wrong  him  if  I  did  not  say  that  he 
was  as  good  as  ids  words.  I  have  this  hoas&  dr.  rent 
free,  for  my  life;  and  a  bit  of  meadow-land  besides, 
cnooEh  to  feed  a  cow.  Re  then  e^cplalncd  to  mc,  as  he 
had  done  to  Miss  Deane,  vlut  had  kept  him  on  the 
road  ;  but  Miss  Tracey's  name  came  too  often,  by  far,  to 
please  mo. 

"  Mr.  GiSbrd  having  had  no  dinner,  and  Miss  Deane 
eating  nothing,  to  speak  of,  for  the  last  week,  I  had  a 
tiiflo  of  supper  got  ready,  and  sent  into  the  broak&st' 
room ;  and,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  oak  parlour  for 
something  that  was  wanted,  poor  Andrew,  who  had  been 
waiting  at  sapper,  stud  to  me, '  If  it  was  not  ahnost  a  sin 
to  think  of  such  a  thing  at  a  time  like  the  present,  I 
■hoold  aay,  Hannah,  we  were  not  going  to  be  long  with- 
ent  a  mlstreaa  liere  at  Beauchamps.'  I  bade  him  hold 
hia  tongne,  and  not  talk  In  that  foolish  w^ ;  for  I  felt 
pretty  idgh  certain  that  no  such  miatress  as  ho  was 
thinking  of  would  ever  come  into  that  honse. 

"  The  next  day  the  will  was  read ;  and  the  funeral 
took  place  that  same  afternoon.  Ithad  been  Miss  Deane's 
intention  to  follow  her  aunt  to  the  grave ;  she  told  Mr. 
PMuwe  that  inch  was  her  desire,  and,  so  Ikr  from  trying 
to  pot  her  off  from  it,  he  said  it  was  a  decent  and 
respectfiil  custom,  too  much  laid  aside  amongst  the 
gentry.  However,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  that  is  to 
aay,  after  Mr.  (Mflbrd  came  home,  she  changed  her 
Mind ;  I  never  knew  wliat  her  reason  might  be,  and  so 
I  eoold  not  aatisfy  Mr.  Penrose,  who  wondered  not  to 
aee  her  amongst  the  monmen,  and  thought  she  must 
ham  been  suddenly  taken  ill.  We  servante  all  attended, 
fer  MiM  Deane  would  not  euflcr  any  one  to  remain  with 
her.  When  I  went  up  to  her  room  afterwards,  she  told 
■e  abe  had  written  i^pun  to  Mrs.  Deuie,  and  fixed  for 
leaving  Beanchampa  the  dqr  after  tiie  morrow,  as  her 
•ut  had  told  her  that  they  should  require  no  long 
aoti«e,  and  that,  come  when  she  might,  her  room  would 
be  ready  to  receive  her.  1  asked  her  what  need  to  be 
is  audi  a  hony,  and  how  die  intended  to  travel.  8he 
answered  .m^  diat  she  conid  not  iwopcrly  stay  on  at 


Beauobampe,  now  that  it  was  Mr.  Qiffivd's  house ;  and 
that,  as  for  the  jonmey,  she  should  have  no  fear  of  tra- 
vellbig  by  the  stage-coach ;  especially  if  her  ooosin  would 

Sennit  Andrew  to  go  on  the  outside,  and  see  her  safe  to 
[is.  Deane's  house.  She  spoke  veiy  steadily,  till  on  my 
saying  that  I  hoped  we  might  aee  twr  back  again,  some 
time  or  other,  die  burst  into  tears,  and-.aiud, '  Never  !' 

"  When,  according  to  her  oxden,  I  desired  Andrew  to 
make  some  inqoiry  the  next  morning  about  the  coaches, 
the  old  man  seemed  struck  all  of  a  hea^  '  But  there  !' 
Bays  he,  presently, '  it  won't  be  for  long ;  we  shall  soon 
have  her  back  agun;  it  is  not,  worth  while  for  her  to 
take  the  canaries,  at  no  rate.' 

"  That  same  evening  Miss  Deane  and  her  cousin  had 
a  l<aig  talk  together;  and  that  settled  everything.  I 
went  into  her  room,  when  she  was  going  to  bed,  as  I 
theoght  She  was  upon  her  knees  packing  a  trunk, 
and  ner  back  was  towards  me ;  I  told  her  that  I  had 
given  her  message  to  Andrew,  and  that  he  would  do 
her  errand  the  first  thing  in  the  mormng.  She  thanked 
me,  but  said  that  she  need  not  trouble  him ;  her  coudn 
would  not  hear  of  her  travetUng  in  the  coach,  and  in- 
sisted upon  teking  charge  irf  her  himself.  She  ^ke 
low,  and  did  not  turn  her  head.  1  made  bold  to  say, 
that  I  hoped  everything  had  been  made  comfortable  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  GifTord,  in  regard  to  her  fortune ;  for  I 
knew  that  my  mistress,  not  wishing  to  leave  away  more 
thim  i^e  eould  help  from  her  nephew,  had  put  Miss 
Deane  down  in  her  will  for  only  500f. ;  and  I  well  re- 
membered also  what  she  had  stud  afterwards,  and  the 
chjurge  she  had  given  Master  Mark.  '  There  is  nothing 
to  be  doivp,  Hannah,'  said  she,  turning  half  round  as  she 
spoke ;  '  I  have  no  need  of  anytiung.  My  aunt's  kind 
remembrance  of  me,  with  my  own  little  forttme,  the 
interest  of  which  has  been  aoeumulatiog  ever  unco  I  was 
received  into  this  house,  that  is  to  say,  neaiiy  my  whole 
life — '  Her  voice  seemed  to  fail  her,  but  she  soon  went 
on  :  '  I  have  sufficient  for  my  decent  maintenance ;  it  is 
all  I  am  entitled  to ;  all  that  I  desire ;  but  it  is  not 
Mark's  Cuilt  that  I  have  no  more — he  has  offered — he 
has  said  everj-tbing.'  She  could  bear  up  no  longer,  but 
leaning  her  &oe  upon  the  trunk,  sobbed  as  If  her  very 
heart  would  break.  I  could  not  help  saying  that  her 
fortune  was  but  scanty  for  a  young  lady  like  her ;  and 
as  it  was  plain  that  my  mistress  desired  Master  Mark 
diould  add  something  to  it  out  of  his  own  large  inherit- 
ance (for  my  poor  mistress  had  always  been  a  saving 
person),  I  tbov^t  she  had  better  let  him  act  according 
to  her  aunt's  wighes.  '  Uh,  no,  she  could  not — her  aunt 
did  not  know — Mark  would  need  all  that  she  had  left 
him,  to  keep  up  the  consequence  of  the  hmily.'  I  won- 
dered to  hear  her  speak  such  words,  but  it  was  all, 
except  tcan  and  sobs,  that  I  could  get  out  of  her.  1 
begged  she  would  leave  off  packing  for  that  night,  Miy- 
ing  that  I  would  help  her  in  the  morning,  or  do  it  all 
for  her,  if  she  would  allow  me.  I  then  went  and  fetched 
a  glass  of  camphor  julep,  which  I  made  her  drink ;  and 
seeing  her  a  little  more  composed,  I  prayed  her  to 
undress,  for  that  I  should  not  leave  the  room  till  she  was 
in  bed ;  and  so  she  would  be  keeping  me  out  of  mine,  if 
die  did  not  do  as  I  widied.  She  said  that  she  would, 
but  begged  of  me  to  grant  her  a  few  minutes ;  she  pro- 
mised not  to  keep  me  long;  BO  I  shut  the  lid  of  the  trunk, 
and  sat  down  uponjt;  and  Miss  Dconc,  sealing  herself 
on  the  ground,  just  where  she  had  been  kneeling,  laid 
her  head  on  my  lap,  as  she  used  to  do  when  she  was  a 
little  child  and  wanted  mo  to  tell  her  a  story  or  sing 
her  a  song.  '  I  know,'  si^  she,  presently,  '  that  it  is 
wrong  to  give  way  !n  this  manner ;  it  shows  great  want 
of  submission  to  God's  will.  I  hare  been  taught  my 
duty  as  a  Christian,  and  now  I  must  pray  constantly  for 
strength  to  perform  it ;  then,  in  the  end,  all  must  lie 
well ;  as  good  Mr.  Penrose  says,  I  have  only  to  resign 
mj'sclf,  without  murmuring  or  niisgivitu,  to  the  will  of 
Him  who  careth  for  the  fatherless,  for  ffis  word  is  sure, 
and  I  shall  never  be  fbrsakcn.' 
"  The  next  day,  as  you  may  suppo<!e,  wan  both  a  busy 
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and  k  «id  otw  fiir  mj  poor  jtmog  ladf ;  bat  elw  bore  ap 
ftr  better  duu  I  ud  exp«ete£  In  the  afternoon,  i 
pemuulod  her  to  leave  her  paeUng  to  me,  and  aha  went 
round  the  rillaAo^  Tlaitlng  tne  poor  folk,  for  the  laat  tlni& 
and  leaTtu  wfUi  moat  soma  little  ranemlnmaaa.  Ill 
be  bcond  ane  U  not  forgotten  to  this  rery  boor,  Aoogh 
It  ia  nigb  upon  twelro  jean  ago.  Hr.  Olffbrd  vent 
np  to  KnightBwood,  tbe  amilj  having  «ome  down  the 
evening  before,  and  waa  there  all  the  morning.  Bv  and 
bv  he  came  home,  and  asked  for  If  isa  Deane ;  I  told 
bim  ahe  hod  gone  down  to  the  village,  and  was  notoome 
in.  '  I  wished  to  speak  to  her,*  said  he,  '  eonoeming 
her  jQumey  to-morrow^  I  hsd  tallj  reaolved  on  accom- 
panying Mar;  to  KenaingtoD,  and  eeetng  her  safo  under 
the  protection  of  Mra.  Daue,  but  I  am  obliged  to  give 
ap  this  plan.  I  dare  say  yon  know,  Hann^/  ttjB  be, 
'  that  Sir  William  Tracey  has  been  offended  with  his 
eldest  eon,  Ur.  Tracey,  on  aeoonnt  of  his  marriage ;  and 
indeed  went  so  fiu  aa  to  talk  of  never  seeing  him  again. 
It  is  a  satisraction  to  me  to  think  that  I  have  been,  in 
great  measure,  the  means  of  reconciling  Uie  lather  and 
son,  and  of  prevailing  on  Sir  William  to  receive  Mr. 
Traioey  and  hia  wlft  at  Kid^tswood ;  they  are  expected 
to-morrow;  and  Lady  Traoey,and  I  rnqraay  all  tlwmmlly, 
are  dedrous  I  shoald  meet  them.  Ileel  it  impoedble 
not  to  comply,  and,  such  being  the  eaae,  I  pn^ioae  that 
yon,  Hannah,  should  attend  Misa  Deane  on  ner  jonmey, 
and,  if  agreeable  to  all  partiea,  remain  a  day  or  two  at 
KenslngtoiL  to  see  her  comfortably  settled.  I  am  sure 
this  part  of  the  scheme  will  please  Haiy,  and  I  shall 
probably  run  up  myself,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  see  how  ahe  goes  on ;  so  that  I  think,  in  every  point 
of  view,  this  arrangement  is  preferable  to  the  first,  and 
Lady  Tracey,  with  whom  I  have  been  talking  it  over,  is 
of  tne  aame  opinion.'  '  Oh,  dear,  dear  1'  thought  I, 
'wfaatneztr  Bui  I  mike* terrible  long atoiyof it, air^ 
and  may  be  yon  are  tired  of  Uatening." 

This  was  added  in  oonsaquence  of  my  moving  im- 
patiently in  my  arm-chair. 

"  ■  Oh  I  heed  hbn  not,'  the  USjr  ciM, 
But  wnd  apua  loMe; 
mUt  Uw  nwu  ii  tutif,  sad  the  balls  m  luig, 
And  ««  bwl  meirilT," 

Thus,  if  Hannah  oonld  have  nuderatood  the  allndon, 
I  should  have  been  tempted  to  excWm;  as  it  was,  I 
assured  her,  and  with  truth,  that  I  waa  much  interested 
in  her  nanatlve,  and  wished  her,  by  all  means,  to 
proceed. 

"  Ur.  Gilford,  irir,  set  out  to  meet  bis  consin,  but  in 
leas  than  ten  minutes  she  returned  by  henelf,  having 
come  in  by  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  terrace.  I  found 
th^  had  not  met,  so  I  told  her  what  Ur.  Qiffi>rd  had 
been  saying ;  for  I  thought  she  had  better  hear  of  it  from 
me  than  from  him.  She  changed  colour,  and  made  no 
answer  just  at  first ;  but  presently,  with  one  of  her  pretty 
emilea,  aid, '  Weil,  I  sluJl  not  have  to  take  leave  of  you 
quite  so  soon,  dear,  good  Hannah,  and  that  la  a  re- 
prieve.' 

"  How  Hiss  Deane  and  Mr.  Oifibrd  parted  I  cannot 
Bay,for  I  neither  beard  nor  saw  anj-tfaingof  the  matter; 
but  part  they  did  that  nighty  it  having  been  Battled 
between  her  and  me,  that  we  should  set  off  early  the 
next  day.  I  saw  noting  of  Misa  Deane  over  night;  the 
had  bej^^  of  me  to  go  early  to  bed,  and,  as  every  thing 
was  prepared  for  the  journey,  I  did  not  intrude  upon 
her.  She  was  up  and  dressed  by  seven  o'clock,  and  I 
believe  her  last  quarter  of  an  hour  at  Beaucbampa  was 
paved  in  the  little  book-room.  We  were  off  before  eight 
o'clock,  and,  travelling  post  all  the  inf,m%  to  Kennng- 
ton  aocraer  than  I  bad  reckoned  upon.  Tl»  Udies  there, 
both  mother  and  daughter,  received  oar  Miss  Deane 
with  great  kindneas ;  they  both  seemed  dckly,  and  the 
old  ladys  sight  was  very  bad ;  nor  did  they  wppeu  to  be 
well  off  in  the  world ;  but  they  spoke  in  a  very  fHendly 

S,  and  said  they  would  do  the  beat  in  their  power  to 
:e  Ulas  Mary,  as  they  called  her,  comfortable.  They 
invited  me  to  stop  a  bit  at  Kendngton;  ao  I  stayed  two 


iHiole  da^a,  and  theiL  cam*  homt  in  the  ooadL  It  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  left  my  dear  young  lady  in 
■uoh  an  inferior  ritnation;  ttw  house  was  very  email, 
and  the  nrden  Bcaroely  ao  big  as  the  herl>-bed  at  Beau- 
champs  ;  lliss  Maiy's  bed-room  waa  up  two  pair  of  staira, 
and  there  was  only  one  maid-aervant,  and  a  churweman 
to  clean  on  SatuidajB.  However,  it  could  not  be  helped, 
you  know,  sir." 

"No,"  I  replied;  " nor  do  I  aee^  under  the  dream- 
stances,  that  Miss  Deane  oonld  have  made  any  belter 
aTTUugement.   Is  she  still  residing  at  Kensington  1" 

"  On  dear,  no,  sir ;  they  all  removed  to  mth  about 
two  oi*  three  years  after.  Hise  Deane  wrote  me  word, — 
for  I  have  the  honour  of  a  leUer  from  her  twice  or  thrioe 
In  a  year, — ttiat  the  Bath  watem  woe  recommended  for 
her  cousin,  and  so  they  intended  leaving  Kauington 
entirely.  The  poor  lady  did  not  live  long— not  more 
than  a  twelvemonth,  I  uiink,  after  they  went  to  BattL 
Hiss  Deane  wrote  to  tell  me  of  her  death,  and  said 
besides,  that,  although  her  aunt's  health  was  no  worse, 
but  of  the  two  rather  improved,  ahe  was  losing  herngbi 
more  and  more;  and,  it  was  to  be  feared,  woud  boewi* 
totally  blind." 

"  I  suppose,  Hannah,  you  did  not  reoudn  at  Bean- 
champs  after  Hr.  Qifibrd'a  marriage." 

"  Me  I  no,  sir ;  Heaven  forbid  I  I  stayed  no  longer 
than  Mr.  Oinord  could  suit  himself  with  a  housekeeper ; 
quite  a  grand  madam  sort  of  a  person  she  was ;  and 
Andrewleftat  thesame  timeldid.  I  was  sorry  to  come 
away  from  the  old  place,  where  I  had  lived  in  comfort  ao 
many  yean ;  but  I  could  not  abide  the  wasteful  extra- 
vagant wuys  that  came  in  after  my  poor  mistress'  death. 
No  dinner  in  the  parlour  till  ax  o'clock  at  the  very 
soonest,  and  oftener  not  till  seven.  Andrew  hated  that 
worst     aU.   I  remember,  one  day,  the  poor  old  man 

a oHfl  forgot  that  the  dinner  waa  not  over,  and  never  l^d 
ie  doth,  nor  thought  a  word  of  the  matter,  till  he  came 
Into  the  kitchen  to  see  if  the  water  was  boilingfor  tea, 
and  found  the  meat  roasting  before  the  fire.  By  good 
luck,  Mr.  Oifibrd  was  not  come  home  from  shooting,  and 
so  there  was  no  harm  done ;  for,  as  to  the  meat  l>eiiig 
over-roasted,  it  was  no  more  ttuui  happened  most  da^'s 
that  he  dined  at  home ;  which  were  not  so  many,  how- 
ever, as  be  dined  at  Knightswood.  Andrew,  poor  man, 
was  grown  very  forgetful,  that  ia  the  truth,  which  did 
not  suit  Mr.  Giffora,  and  waiting  at  dinuer  ia  a  new 
fangled  way  as  little  suited  Andrew;  and  so  they  parted. 
He  went  to  his  own  parish,  and  lives  there  still,  thot^ 
very  cripply,  as  I  hear,  frx>m  the  rheumatism. 

"A  week  or  two  bdore  I  lefl>  Mr.  Gifibrd  told  me  he 
was  engaged  to  bo  married  to  Hiss  Tracey  :  it  waa  no 
more  than  1  expected,  so  I  was  not  at  all  put  out  by  the 
news.  I  thanked  him  for  doing  me  the  &TOur  to  tell 
me  of  it  himself,  and  wished  him  many  years  of  happi- 
ness. In  the  whole,  I  stayed  on  two  months  at  Be»i- 
champa;  and  during  all  that  time  there  waa  <mly  one 
thing  happened  to  my  content" 

"And  what  might  that  bel"  for  I  aair  that  Hannah 
paused  only  in  order  to  be  asked. 

"  WhjT,  sir,  the  day  after  I  came  back  from  Kensington, 
Mr.  Oifiord  sent  for  me  into  the  dining-parlour.  'Han- 
nah,' says  he,  '  had  not  your  late  mistress  some  jewelsV 
■  ^ot  many,  ur,'  I  answered ;  '  there  is  a  handsome  pair 
of  diamond  ear-rings, — two  diamond  rings,'  and  I  was 
going  on  to  mention  the  rest,  but  he  interrupted  me.' 
'  Are  there  not  some  gametaV — 'Yes,'  1  sud, ' a  com- 
plete set.' — '  And',  says  he, '  they  are  handsome,  are  they 
not}'  I  told  him  1  waa  no  judge  of  such  things,  but 
1  had  alwMB  understood  it  to  be  a  fine  set,  and  I  offered 
to  go  and  ntcb  them ;  *  indeed,  I  would  rather,'  I  aaid, 
'that  he  should  take  all  anch  artidea  into  hia  own 
keeping.'—'  WeU  I  well  I '  said  he,  '  for  yonr  own  satis- 
faction, yon  m^  put  the  rest  of  the  triidceta  into  the 
japan  cabinet  and  I  will  take  the  key ;  but  keep  out  the 
garnet^  pack  them  careAilly,  and  put  me  in  mind  to 
take  them  with  me  the  next  tijne  1  go  up  to  London;  I 
should  wish  my  cousin  Uary  to  have  tbat  set  of  garnets.' 


f  ■  - 
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I  heard  nothing  more  of  his  jonrney  to  London ;  bnt, 
before  I  left  Eteauchsmpe,  I  wought  I  Tould  padc  np 
the  jewels^  that  Uiey  mi^t  be  ready  at  the  shortcet 
notice ;  BO  I  mut  into  my  poor  old  mistress'  bed-cham- 
ber, and  took  them  out «  W  bnreaa.  I  emptied  the 
shagreen  casc^  wiped  off  the  dost  that  bad.  worked  into 
the  creaaea  ii  the  satin  linin; ,  and  then  mbbed  the 
aettingof  the  garnets  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather.  Now, 
TOO  most  know,  sir,  there  was  a  fine  dns^  thing  of  a 
hoaae-m^d  had  come  in  the  place  of  Dinah  Wells ;  she 
was  ^ter  to  one  of  the  laoy's  maids  up  at  Knights- 
wood ;  and.  to  be  anre,  it  was  a  Higfat  to  see  how  the 
cobwebs  multiplied,  and  hxmg  in  aU  the  comers,  after 
tliis  Letty  came ;  she  was  laced  so  ti^t  she  ooold  not 
have  swi^  diem  down,  if  die  had  been  so  minded  : — 
so  die  came  into  the  room  where  I  was  employed  with 
the  garnets.  I'IaI  Mrs.  China,'  aays  she,  'what  fine 
things  have  yon  got  there  1 '  '  Cheney  is  my  name,'  said 
I ; '  and,  if  it  makes  no  difference,  I  sbonid  rather  not  be 
called  ont  of  it'  '  Most  people  call  it  China  now-iKlayB,' 
answered  slie,toeung  her  head  as  die  spoke.  'Dotheyl' 
said  I.  I  did  not  make  her  any  other  answer;  so  die 
took  np  <me  of  the  ear-ring^  atuL  turning  it  imind  be- 
twixt her  finger  and  thnmb,  '  Handsome,  raUier,'  says 
she,  'bat  quite  oat  of  fitehion ;  MissTraoey  will  hare  to 
get  them  all  new  set'  'She  will  never  hare  need  to  do 
that,'  said  I.  'Never  have  need,  Mrs,  China  1  Why, 
you  don't  suppose  that  Miss  Tracey  eoold  wear  snch.a 
tiling  as  this ;'  and  she  gare  tlie  eaning  another  twirl 
as  ue  spoke.  I  answ^ed  her,  tiiat  I  did  not  know 
whetlier  she  could  or  not,  bnt  that.  In  respect  to  those 
garnets,  she  would  never  Iiave  the  chance. 

"  '  Why,  who  do  they  bel<«g  to,  theni'  asked  Let^. 

"  '  To  your  master,'  said  I. 

"  Upon  that,  with  a  saiu^  langb,  die  answered : '  What 
belonn  to  the  master  belongs  to  the  mlstreas.' 

"  'Hw  beso,'  I  said;  'bnt  Miss  Tnoey  is  not  going 
to  have  these  garnets  for  all  that' 

"  The  ^rl  said  no  more,  but  fiounoed  ont  of  the  room, 
slapping  the  door  behind  her.  That  evening  ss  I 
remembered  afterwards,  she  went  oat,  saying  she  was 

Eaing  up  to  Knightswood  to  see  her  dstw.  f  took  bnt 
ttle  notice  at  the  time ;  for,  not  having  any  partioolar 
place  in  the  &mily,  nor  auUiinlty  over  the  other  ser- 
vanta,  I  did  not  troable  mysdf  about  their  comings  and 
goings;  bnt  I  make  no  qaettlea  that  Lrtty  did  go  to 
her  sister,  and  told  all  that  she  kad  seen  and  heard 
ooneendng  the  garnets;  and  so,  from  the  dsteiH  went  to 
the  ladles:  Bomeoneofwhont,MlsQim)i^Xottte  rights 
of  the  story  out  of  Ur.  QiSbtd.  Ckwk  It  i»,  th^  a 
di^  or  two  after,  he  called  fbr  me  Im  a  gnat  hurry. 
'Hannah,'  says  be,  as  soon  as  I  got  Into  the  room, 
'have  you  packed  np  those  garnets  1'  'Tea,  sir,  I 
have,' said  I;  'the  case  Is  very  securely  packed  la  brown 
tvpw-'  '  Thm  brtng  tt  hen  imuMoiataly,'  was  his 
reply.  '  I  am  g^g  to  send  a  parcel  to  my  lawyer's  in 
town,  and  I  ean  enclose  the  jewel-case ;  thin  wul  take 
care  that  it  is  safely  delivered :  Mary  thaO  tev*  her 
aont's  ganieta.'  He  spoke  the  last  words  ^te  te  a 
pasdtHi,  like ;  however  it  was  not  my  place  to  take 
notice,  so  I  made  no  answer,  bat  went  to  fetch  the  paieel. 
as  he  deeired ;  and  glad  I  waa  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  I  sawtbe  groom  set  off  with  it  under  his  arm, 
with  orders  to  have  it  booked  at  the  coadHjflke." 

"  Ton  must  have  felt  kmelv  when  yon  first  came  t« 
reside  at  Fordover,*  1  obaenred,  after  a  shwt  silence. 

"  Sot  nigh  to  loneecHne  as  I  ntysdf  expected,"  repUed 
Hannah.  "Ifias  Deane  liad  givoi  me  her  birds;  and, 
bdbre  I  came  away  from  Beanduunps,  1  asked  lc»ve  of 
Mr.  Oifford  to^take  Carlo ;  fbr  the  poor  dog  seemed  to  be 
always  in  the  wrong  place,  somuiow,  and  got  kicked 
about  anumgst  the  new  servants.  He  made  me  very 
weleome  to  aim,  and  so  I  took  the  doc  away  with  me, 
and  had  him  here  till  be  died.  Ur.Pennw^  too,  was 
very  kind,  and  often  oalled  in  to  see  me.  Beddea  the 
dog.  Mr.  Oifford  made  me  a  presmt  of  a  handsome  piece 
of  embnddeiy,  tlie  work  of  jDss  Deane^  and  whidi  my 


poor  mistress  thought  so  mach  of,  that  she  had  it  framed, 
and  hung  up  in  the  oak  parlour,  just  below  the  pier- 

f;laas.  Mr.  Oifford  took  it  down,  and  dedred  me  to  keep 
t  for  a  remembrance  of  his  condn  Mary.  I  was  not  very 
like  to  forget  her,  poor  dear !  I  hong  it  up  over  the 
mantel,  but  most  times  keq>  it  covered  over,  on  account 
of  the  smoke." 

I  had  before  noticed  something,  in  form  of  a  picture, 
levnently  shaded  by  a  small  curtain  of  green  silk,  which 
now,  wlUi  leave  obtained,  I  undrew.  "Ah  I"  X  ex- 
claimed, "surely  I  remember  tliis  !" 

"  I  am  thinking,  dr,  it  was  wrought  about  the  time 
of  your  leaving  the  county." 

I  oould  not  immediately  reply;  my  thoughts  were 
gone  back  to  past  times,  whilst  my  eyes  were  nxed  on  a 
wliite  Camdlia,  occupying  the  centre,  in  »  mixed  group 
of  ftnit  and  flowets.  I  recollected  the  day  when,  enter- 
ing the  oak  parlour  at  Beauchamps,  1  found  Mark  en- 
gaged in  criticisiog  bis  cousin's  work,  especially  the 
pattern  from  which  she  copied.  One  flower,  in  parti- 
cular, a  purple  China-aster,  exdted  his  displeasure ;  it 
was  Tolgar,  hideous,  and  contrasted  ill  with  the  red 
eottante  near  which  it  was  plaoed.  Nothings  in  short, 
oould  be  worse.  "  Was  it  not  posdble,"  he  asked,  "  to 
exchange  this  olyectionable  China-aster  for  something 
better,— a  white  Camellia,  for  instanced  Could  not 
Maty  copy  from  nature  1"  Ferhaps,  if  she  bad  a  Ca- 
melUa ;  but  there  were  none  at  Beauchamps,  white,  or  of 
any  other  colour.  I  interposed,  to  assure  Miss  Deane 
that  there  were  Camellias  in  abundance  at  Knights 
wood,  and  that  I  would  with  pleasure  supply  her  with 
one  on  the  shortest  notice ;  but  I  waa  intermpted  by 
Mrs.  Oifford,  who  indignantly  repelled  the  idea  of  Mary's 
work  bdng  indebted  to  the  ganlena  of  Kiugbtswood — 
ss  if  they  had  not  flowers  of  their  own,  or  could  not 
have  them,  at  leasts  if  they  thought  it  worth  the  while. 
Mark  was  annoyed,  chiefly,  I  believe,  on  my  account; 
and  Haiy  endeavoured  to  smooth  matters  by  suggesting 
the  posdbility  of  changing  the  colour  of  the  Cliiiia-aster, 
or  even,  perhaps,  its  very  nature,  by  transforming  it  into 
a  Ciysanthemum ;  and  no  mm,  die  affirmed,  eonld  object 
toa  Crysandiemum,orthinkit  vulgar.  MaA,  however, 
did  not  seem  alive  to  the  superior  merit  of  Crysanthe- 
mnms ;  and  giving  up  Mary's  woric  as  a  hopdess  a&ir, 
took  me  into  another  room  to  exhibit  his  own  more 
successful  preparations  for  fly-fishing.  Ifow,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Julia  Tracey  had  been  once  possessed  with  a 
transient  fancy  for  painting  flowers  from  nature ;  to  her, 
therefore,  1  applied,  begging  to  know  if  in  her  collection 
there  might  fiance  tobe  a  white  Camellia.  At  first, 
she  thought  not;  but  on  <'Tn"t'"i"g  her  portfolio,  there 
came  to  Uritt  a  half-finished  flower  of  that  description  ; 
the  osual  difficulty  in  shading  the  white  petals  had  oc- 
curred, and  Julia  remembered  giving  up  the  drawing 
in  despair.  She  offered,  however,  to  make  another  trial, 
and  fiidah  the  Camellia,  on  ccm^tion  of  my  telling  her 
for  whaty  or  for  whom,  it  waa  required.  This  was  soon, 
but  not,  as  it  seemed,  satisfactorily  explained.  Julia 
looked  very  grave  as  die  replied,  tiiat  she  would  keep 
her  word,  Uiough  certainly  ii  was  not  what  she  should 
have  expected  from  me;  she  was  not  aware  that  I  toc^ 
so  Back  Interest  in  Muy  Deane's  employments;  and 
the  shade  of  jealoosy  wUdi  then  crossed  the  &ir  Julia's 
mind  led  to  a  certain  declantion  before  alluded  to. 
After  that  dlsastrons  occurrenoe,  it  was  some  time  before 
I  had  the  heart  to  present  my  o&ring  at  Beauchamps ; 
in  bet,  I  feH  strongly  tempted  to  retain  the  drawing 
myself,  and  anticipated,  wiUi  something  like  hope,  the 
probability  of  the  white  Camellia  being  a  second  time 
rejected  by  the  tonchy  mistress  of  Beauchamps.  It  was 
not  to  be.  Muj  accepted  condiUonally ;  and  I  saw  the 
drawing  no  more.  . 
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Ox  Jura's  hcatb.  Low  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  moiiatain  bee  > 

How  sortly  mouniB  the  writhbd  shell 
Of  Juia'a  shore,  its  parent  sea  ! 

But  softer,  floating  o'er  the  deep. 
The  mermaid's  sweet  sea-sootl^ag  laj'. 

That  charmed  the  dancing  ttotcs  to  sleep, 
Before  the  hark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  the  purple  pennons  wave. 

As,  parting  gay  from  Grinan's  shore, 

From  Uorren's  wars  the  seamen  brave 
Their  gallant  chieftiun  homeward  bore. 


Id  youUi's  gay  bloom,  the  bmre  Macphidl 
Still  blamed  the  lingering  bart'a  lulay; 

For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail, 
The  loTely  Mud  of  Colonsay. 

And  "  raise,"  he  cried,  "  the  song  of  lore 
The  maiden  sung  with  teorfiil  smile. 

When  first,  o'er  Jura's  hills  to  rove, 
We  left  afkr  the  lonely  Isle  !— 

"  When  on  this  ring  <rfml>y  red 
Shall  die,"  she  said,  "  the  crimson  hue. 

Enow  that  thy  bvourite  &ir  is  dead, 
Or  proves  to  thee  and  lore  untrue." 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar  ■ 

Dispetaea  wide  the  foamy  spray. 
And,  echoing  &r  o'er  Crinan's  shore, 
Besounds  me  song  of  Colonsay. 

"  Softly  blow,  thoa  western  breeze. 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail  1 
Soothe  to  reat  the  funowy  seas, 
Before  my  lore,  sweet  westein  gale : 
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"  Where  the  wave  is  tinged  witli  red, 
And  the  maset  searlcaves  erotr, 

Muittcrs  irith  prudttii  drea^ 
Shun  the  shelving  ree&  beloir. 

"  As  yon  paffi  throng  Jam's  Boond^ 
Send  yoor  coune  ny  Scarba's  shore, 

Shnn,  O  shon.  the  gaSt  profound. 
Where  CorriTrewin's  suiges  roar  1 

"  If,  from  that  onbottomed  deep, 
With  wrinkled  form  and  irreathM  train. 

O'er  the  rei^  of  Scaiha'a  steep. 
The  sea-miake  heave  his  snovy  mane, 

"  Unwarp,  unwind  his  oozy  coils, 

Sea-green  sisters  of  the  main. 
And,  in  the  golf  where  ocean  bolls, 

The  nnwiddy  wallowing  monsto*  chain. 

"  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 

&Aly  rustle  through  the  sail ! 
Soothe  to  rest  the  farrowed  seas, 

Before  my  love,  aweefc  western  gale !" 

n»iB,  all  to  soothe  the  chieftain's  woe, 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear. 

The  song  arose  so  soft  and  slow, 
He  seemed  her  parting  ugh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o'er. 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day, 
And  still  from  Crinan's  moonlight  shore. 

He  tnms  hib  eyea  to  Colonsay. 

The  moonbeaoiB  crisp  the  curling  surge. 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green ; 

While  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Th^  coarse,  a  fiemale  form  was  seen. 

That  sea-maid's  form  of  pearly  light 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray, 

And  round  her  bosom,  heaving  bright, 
Her  glossy  yellow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a  foamy-erested  wave, 
She  reached  amun  the  bounding  prow, 

Ihen  clasping  fast  the  chieftain  brave. 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below. 

Ah  !  long  beside  thy  feign&d  bier. 
The  monks  the  prayers  of  death  shall  soy. 

And  long,  for  thee,  the  fruitless  tear 
Shall  weep  the  Uaid  of  Colonsay  I 

Bat  downwards,  like  a  powerless  corse. 
The  eddying  waves  the  chieftain  bear; 

He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters,  marmniing  in  his  ear. 

The  monnors  dnk  by  slow  d^;recs ; 

No  more  the  snj^  round  bfm  nve ; 
Lolled  by  the  mosie  of  the  sea^ 

He  lies  wittuD  a  coral  care. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long, 
Nor  dares  his  trancfed  eyes  nnclose ; 

Tin,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid's  song 
9u  in  the  crystal  cavern  rose; 

Soft  as  that  haip's  unseen  control; 

lo  morning  dreams  which  loverd  hear. 
Whose  struns  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  soul. 

But  never  reach  the  waking  ear. 

As  Bonbeams  through  the  tepid  air. 
When  clouds  dissolve  the  dews  unseen, 

Snile  on  the  flowen  that  bloom  more  Mr, 
And  fields  that  glow  with  UveUcr  green ; 


So  melting  soft  the  music  fell ; 

It  seemed  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spny— 
"  Say,  heardst  thou  not  those  wild  notea  swdlt* 

"  Ah  1  'Us  the  song  of  Colonsay." 

Like  one  that  from  a  fearful  dream 
Awakes,  the  morning  light  to  view, 

And  jim  to  see  the  purple  beam, 
Yet  fears  to  find  the  viu<m  true, — 

He  beard  that  stnun  so  wildly  sweet. 
Which  bade  his  toipid  languor  fly ; 

He  feared  some  spell  had  bound  his  fee^ 
And  hardly  dared  his  Umbs  to  try. 

"  This  yellow  saod,  this  sparry  cave, 
Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty's  sway; 

Canst  thou  the  nuJden  of  the  wave 
Compare  to  her  of  Colonsay  1" 

Eouscd  by  that  voice  of  silver  sound, 
From  the  paved  floor  he  lightly  sprung, 

And  glancing  wild  his  eyes  around. 
Where  the  fUr  nymph  her  tresses  wrung, 

No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould ; 

It  shone  like  ocean's  snowy  foam ; 
Her  ringlets  waved  in  living  gold; 

Uer  mirror  crystal,  peari  her  comb. 

Her  pearly  comb  the  dren  took, 
And  ctveless  bound  her  treses  wild; 

Still  o'er  the  mirror  stole  her  look. 
As  on  the  wondering  youth  she  smiled. 

Like  music  from  the  greenwood  tree. 
Again  she  raised  the  melting  lay; — 

"  Fair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me. 
And  leave  the  M^d  of  Colonsi^ ) 

"  Pair  is  the  crystal  hall  for  me. 
With  rubies  and  witb  emeralds  set ; 

And  sweet  the  mudc  of  the  sea 
Shall  sing,  when  we  for  love  are  met. 

"  How  sweet  to  dance  with  gliding  feet 

Along  the  level  tide  so  green ; 
Responsive  to  the  cadence  sweet. 

That  breathes  along  the  moonlight  scene  ! 

"  And  soft  the  music  of  the  main 
Rings  from  the  motley  tortoise^ell ; 

While  moonbeams,  o'er  the  watery  plain. 
Seem  trembling  in  its  fitfiil  swell. 

"  How  sweet,  when  billows  heave  their  heat^ 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high. 

Serene  in  Ocean's  sapphire-bed, 
Beneath  the  tumbling  surge  to  lie ; 

"  To  trace,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep. 
Where  pearly  drops  of  frozen  dew, 

In  concave  shells,  unconscious,  sleep. 
Or  shine  with  lustre,  silvery  blue ! 

"  Then  shall  the  summer  sun,  from  fur. 
Four  through  the  wave  a  softer  ray ; 

While  diamonds,  in  a  bower  of  spar. 
At  eve  shall  shed  a  brighter  day. 

"  Kor  stormy  wind,  nor  wintry  gale. 

That  o'er  the  angry  ocean  sweep. 
Shall  e'er  our  coral  groves  assail. 

Calm  in  the  bosun  of  the  deep. 

"  Through  the  green  meads  beneath  the  sea^ 
Enamoured  we  shall  fondly  stray ; 

Then,  gentle  wairior,  dwell  with  me, 
And  leave  the  Mud  of  Colonsay  !" 
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"  nungli  briglit  tl^  looks  irf  Mistering  gold, 
VtSi  mudea  of  Uu  ftMtmy  xuin! 

•Rrrllfe-blood  la  the  inter  cold. 

While  nuM  bttte  high  inerer;  vein. 

"  If  I  benwth  thy  tpanj  etve, 
Bhonld  in  thr  snowy  anna  recline. 

Inconstant  u  tire  nBueaa  ware, 
My  heart  vonld  grow  as  eoM  as  thine." 

As  cjynot  Anm.'pnmd  awelled  her  Iweatt, 
Her  qre  ofrnfMsed  the  peariy  tear ; 

Hia  liana  she  to  ho-  boaom  presa'd — 
"  la  there  no  heart  for  rapture  heret 

"  These  limba,  sprung  from  the  lucid  eea. 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  fill : 

No  beart-pulBc  riotttrild  and  free. 
To  joy,  to  love^  delirious  thrtllt" 

"  Though  all  the  splendour  of  the  sea 
Around  thy  fiiuIUess  beauty  abine. 

That  heart  that  riots  wild  and  free. 
Can  hc4d  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

"  These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gay. 
They  swim  not  in  the  lis^t  of  lore : 

The  bMnteons  JIaid  of  Colonaay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dove ! 

"  Even  now,  within  the  lonely  isle, 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tean  for  me ; 

And  caoat  thou  think  that  siren  amile 
Can  lure  my  soul  (o  dwell  with  tJieel" 

An  0017  film  her  limbs  o'erspread  ; 

dnfolds  in  length  her  scaly  trun  : 
She  toaaed,  in  proud  diadaia,  her  head, 

And  lashed,  with  webbed  fin,  the  mi^n. 

"  Dwell  here  alone  !"  the  memiwd  cried, 
"  And  view  far  off  the  aea-nymphs  plav  ; 

Tl^  prison  wall,  the  azure  tide. 
Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonaay. 

"  Whene'er,  like  Ocean's  scaly  brood, 
I  dcave,  with  rapid  fin,  the  «-ave, 

Far  from  Uie  dau^ter  <tf  the  flood. 
Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  care. 

"  I  feel  my  former  soul  return ; 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain : 
And  has  a  mortal  dared  to  spurn 

A  daughter  of  the  foamy  main 

Sire  fled ;  around  tiie  eiystal  care 
The  tollinc  wares  resume  their  road ; 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rare. 
But  enter  not  ihe  nymph's  abode. 

,    And  many  a  weary  night  went  br, 
As  in  the  Iwrely  cave  be  lay  ;  ' 
And  many  a  con  niXeA  through  the  sky, 
And  poar«d  ita  beams  on  C^onaay. 

And  oft  beneath  the  silver  moon. 
He  heard  afar  the  mermaid  sing, 

And  oft,  to  mai^  a  melting  tune. 
The  rfiell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring. 


And  when  the  moon  went  down  tire  aiky. 
Still  rose.  In  dreams,  his  natlre  pbi^ 

And  oft  he  thonriit  1^  lore  wm  1^, 
And  charmed  him  with  wme  tender  strain. 

And  hoart-aick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep, 
When  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound ; 

And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  tiie  deep. 
That  wi^ed  his  etystal  cavern  round. 

Bat  atill  Om  ring  of  ruby  red 

Retained  ita  vivid  crimson  hoe ; 
And  each  deqi^ring  aooeot  fled. 

To  fia4  his  gentle  lore  so  true. 

When  seven  long  lonely  months  were  gone, 
The  mermaid  to  his  cavern  came ; 

No  more  mia^liapen  from  the  zone. 
But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame. 

"  0  give  to  me  that  ruby  ring, 

That  on  thy  finger  glances  ga^. 
And  thou  slialt  hear  the  mermaid  sing 

The  song  thou  lov'st  of  Cotonsay." 

"  This  ruby  ring,  of  erimaon  grain, 

Sliali  on  thy  finger  glitter  gyr. 
If  thou  wilt  bear  me  through  tine  mala, 

Ag^  to  visit  Colonaiiy." 

"  Except  thou  quit  thy  former  love. 
Content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  me, 

Tlur  acorn  my  finny  frame  might  more. 
To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea." 

"  Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  main, 

The  lonely  isle  agun  to  see ; 
And  when  I  here  return  anUn, 

I  plight  my  fti&  to  dwell  with  thee." 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread, 
Wliile  alow  unfolds  her  scaly  train. 

With  ^nej  fiutgs  her  handa  were  clad, 
She  las^,  with  webbed  fin,  ihe  main. 

He  graspa  the  memuud'a  acaly  sides, 
As,  with  broad  fin,  she  oars  her  way ; 

Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides, 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Coloasay. 

Proud  swells  her  heart !  ahe  deems,  at  last. 
To  lure  him  with  her  silver  tongue, 

ADjJ,  as  the  shelving  rodcs  she  passed, 
She  raised  her  voice,  tmd  sweetly  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  song, 
Slow  gliding  o'er  the  moonlight  bay, 

When  light  to  land  the  chieftain  sprang, 
To  hafl  the  Maid  of  Colonaay. 

O  sad  the  mermaid'a  gay  notes  fell. 

And  sadly  sink  remote  at  sea ! 
So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 

or  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns. 

The  charm-bound  sailors  know  the  day; 
For  sadly  still  the  mermaid  mounu 
The  lovely  Chief  of  Colonaay. 
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AlUOaOA  AKD  HSt  SLATE  BTATXS.* 

No.  I. 

UOMKIS    aXTOL*  —  PRUrOTPllS  OV    TIB   OUOWIMBS — 

xoSKU  rUFOirtB  or  AjtmoAjn) — thub  ouan. 
It  U  difficult  enougli,  even  in  old  monarcbical  statea, 
to  retain  under  one  rolt^  and  one  mtem  of  I^;is- 
latioQ,  nations  diTene  in  their  habita  and  their 
parsuits :  under  a  repoblican  Kovernmoit  that  dif- 
ficulty is  fearfnllj  increased,  "nie  case  of  the  United 
States  ia  in  point.  We  have  bo  long  been  used  to 
regard  that  Tftst  assemblage  of  states  as  one  people, 
that  ire  are  hardly  awu'e  how  completely  diviaed 
in  territory,  in  pursuits,  and  in  manners,  the 
wathem  states  are  from  their  northern  brethren. 
FoUoiring  the  course  of  the  Potomac,  from  the  Bay 
of  Chesapeak  until  it  runs  into  the  Ohio,  and  then 
alon^  that  vast  stream  until  it  falls  into  the  vaster 
Miuisavpi,  irith  the  exception  of  the  one  small 
■tate  of  Maryland,  ve  have  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  northern  free,  and  the  southern  slave- 
holding  states.  According  to  the  population  re- 
turns of  1840,  four  states,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  Michigan — ifith  apopulation  of  more 
than  a  n^llion  and  a  half— had  not  one  slave  among 
their  inhabitants.  Seven  more  states,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Fenn- 
■vlvaoia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana — combining  a  popula- 
tioa  of  nearly  seven  millions — ^retained  but  one 
hnndredslaves  between  them.  Two  other  northern 
states,  lUiuoiB  and  New  Jersey,  still  retdned  about 
a  thousand  slaves,  among  a  population  of  above 
eight  hundred  thousand.  Thus,  to  the  northward 
of  the  river  line  before  desoibed,  ihirtean  states^ 
rhuming  nine  millions  and  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  some  entirely,  some 
giadnaUy,  may  be  dumed  as  practical  advocates 
ud  approvers  of  the  cause  of  abolition.  To  the 
louth  of  this  river  line  lie  twelve  states  of  slave- 
holders, to  whom  one  small  state  to  the  north  of 
that  hne — Maryland — must  be  added  to  complete 
the  slave-holdmg  states.  These  thirteen  states 
BOHbeT  little  more  than  half  the  population  of 
Ansa  to  the  nortl^  imless  to  th^  four  nuUion  and 
ahalf  of  whites  be  added  more  Uian  half  that  num- 
ba  (2,480,000)  slaves.  In  [production  and  com- 
Bote  the  line  of  demarcation  ia  equally  clear. 
The  southern  states  look,  to  their  cotton  and 
Aor  tobacco,  the  northern  foster  their  young  ma- 
na&ctnres ;  Uie  former  export  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  exports  of  the  domestic  produce  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  the  latter  export  more  than  four-fifths  of  foreign 
ptwhice  exports.  "  Protect  our  yoxmg  manufac- 
taica,"  cries  the  northern  man,  "  and  give  us  a  high 
taring  to  aid  us  in  combating  with  the  matured  pro- 
dactkms  of  the  old  country.  "A  tariff  for  revenue, 
■otfbrprotection,"  exclaims  the  man  of  the  southern 
ttUes :  '<  70a  northern  men  can  nei^er  supply  me 
"ith  what  I  require  for  my  slaves  so  cheap  as 
Ririsnd  can,  nor  consume  so  much  of  my  cotton 
■u  tobacco."  In  interests  so  divnse  asthese,  the 
finmtB  of  s^>aration  are  too  strong  to  be  long 
iMrained  by  a  democratic  government.  Give  but 
a  fitele  more  stieiwth  to  the  southern  states,  such 
■  the  addition  of  Texas  would  cause,  and  the  next 
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outbreak  of  nuUifleation,  ao  haidly  eomprowked 
sixteen  yean  ago,  will  convert  gnunbhng  into  i»- 
sistfnee,  resistance  into  revolt,  and  revolt  into 
separation. 

The  vanity  ot  the  American  is  •  tmlr  natiosul 
feeling,  equally  shared  by  northem  ana  Muthen 
men.  When  he  visits  another  country,  not  eontent 
with  following  out  the  uU  adaurari  system,  or  of 
damning  a  wonder  by  fiunt  praise,  he  runs  down 
everythmg  he  sees,  and  runs  up  its  parallel  in  his 
own  land.  He  cannot  content  himself  with  claim- 
ing a  due  admiration  for  the  enterprise  and  industry 
of  his  country,  and  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
his  father-land,  but  he  must  have  it  admitted  to  be 
beyond  alt  others  excellent — the  finest  nation  be- 
tween the  poles.  Sei^re^aet  is  the  proper  virtue 
of  every  nation  and  ovft^jr  human  being.  Without 
it  no  nation,  and  no  individual,  caurisetoeroinenee, 
or  endure  through  difficulties  and  dangers  i  bat 
carried  to  an  excess,  it  either  ^annisea  oyer  tbe 
opinion  of  the  worid,  or  excites  ridicule  from  society. 
To  a  certain  extent  self«dalation  was  not  unsnited 
to  the  rise  of  the  x^nblie :  **tit  futemiif  for  it  119 
Um§«r  exitU."  , 

"  Oood  poliey,"  uy»  Bam  SUok,  "diotated  tbe  axpe- 
dieacy  of  oolUvating  this  selfeomplaeeiifflr  in  the  pemH^ 
however  moeh  good  taste  miiriit  forbid  it  As  tMr 
eonstitution  wu  based  on  scUgovenunent,  it  was  io- 
din>eiuable  to  raise  the  pec^e  in  titeir  own  estimation, 
aaa  to  make  them  feel  the  heavy  reqMUuibiUtj  that  rested 
upon  them,  in  order  that  they  mint  onali^  thensdves 
for  the  part  they  were  to  aet.  Aa  uey  were  weak,  it 
was  neeofol  to  confirm  their  ooorage  by  strengtheahig 
their  self-relisnoe.  As  they  were  poor,  it  mm  proper  to 
elevate  their  tone  of  mind,  by  constantly  setting  before 
them  thor  high  destiny;  and  as  their  republic  was 
viewed  with  jnlonqr  and  alarm  in  Europe,  it  was  im* 
portant  to  attach  the  nation  to  it,  in  the  event  of  aggres- 
sion, by  extolline  it  above  all  others.  The  first  genera- 
tioD,  to  whom  aU  this  was  new,  has  now  passed  away; 
the  second  has  neariy  disappeared,  and  with  the  novelty, 
the  excess  of  national  vani^vtiich  it  neceraarlly  engen- 
ders will  cease  also."—  Vol.  L  p.  S48. 

We  wish  that  we  could  believe  this  to  be  proba- 
ble. Were  the  men  of  character  and  property,  of 
whom  America  may  justly  be  proud,  the  real  rulers 
of  the  people,  there  would  be  little  fear  but  that 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  distinguishing 
vices  of  the  people^  would  gradually  disappear,  ana 
the  states  be  once  more  restored  to  their  pnmer 
station  among  natttms.  There  was  a  time  when 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  the  virtnona  of  their 
contemporariei^  were  rc^rded  as  the  examples  of 
the  people ;  when  a  brcMh  of  decorum  in  the  l^;i8- 
lature  was  sure  of  public  reprobation ;  when  the 
Senate  was  not  the  only  body  in  which  the  respect- 
able members  of  society  were  to  be  found,  but  when 
even  the  state  legislatures — the  present  state  bear- 
gardens— were  supported  and  honoured  by  their 
presence.  Distingiushed  individuals  still  ornament 
America,  still  consent  to  stand  as  candidates  for  her 
officers.  "But  these  excellent  persons,"  says  Mr. 
Featherstonhangh,  "  with  exceptions  so  few  that 
they  are  scarcely  worth  entunenting^  are  rarely 
participators  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  for 
where  the  popular  party  predominates,  they  are 
excluded  by  the  possession  of  those  very  oualifica- 
tions  that  fit  them  for  that  high  purpose.  That  the 
root  of  this  evil  was  planted  in  very  early  years  no 
one  can  doubt  to  whom  the  opinions  f  Jefferson 
are  known." 
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Few  persons  are  avare  how  divene  tbe  Ameri- 
cans of  the  present  day  are  to  those  who  followed 
the  banner  of  Waahin^<»i,  and  bow  completely 
they  axe  the  children  of  his  compatriot  Jefferson. 
JuBtifying^  or  not  the  declaration  of  onr  colonists, 
DO  unprejudiced  person  can  deny  to  Washington 
the  character  of  uie  highest  personal  and  political 
morality.  Far  different  is  his  compeer  and  rival, 
Jefferson.  No  one  has  gone  ao  far  to  poison  the 
minds  of  his  cotintrymen  with  principles  utterly 
subversive  of  socie^,  and  that  at  a  time  when,  from 
the  exdtad  state  of  men's  minds,  these  deleterioas 
princi{^  were  sure  of  tiie  most  extended  and 
poweribl  effects  on  mankind.  One-half,  too,  of  the 
colonists  of  America  were  bred  up  to  hail  rebellion 
as  their  friend.  The  descendant  of  the  £n|^ish  re- 
publican proved  himsdf  no  mean  pupil  of  his  an- 
cestor. 

"The  origin  of  the  BritiBhcoloni8to,"Bay8Mr.  Peather- 
stonhangh,  "  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those 
enterprising  and  iq>ecolatlTe  adTcntnrers  who  went  to 
Yii^uia  in  poisuit  of  wMlth ;  and  the  Pnritans,  who 
left  their  natire  coontiy  for  the  s^e  of  fli^onng  freedom 
of  opiuiop.  The  southern,  or  Tirginion  colony,  became 
in  all  material  circonuitances  a  copy  of  the  mother 
coontry.  Religion  was  established  '  according  to  the 
form  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ;'  each 
puifih  had  its  glebe  and  parsonage,  and  primogeniture 
and  entails  were  the  law  of  the  land.  Indeed,  the 
broadest  fonndations  afnieared  to  have  been  laid  for  a 
loyal  administration  of  the  province,  if  the  government 
at  home,  attending  carefaliy  to  the  development  of  its 
prosperity,  had  given  to  those  indiriduals,  distinguiehed 
for  their  intelligence  and  the  stake  they  held  there,  a 
jnst  share  in  the  honours  and  advantages  of  their  terri- 
torial goreramNit." — Vol.  li.  pp.  876,  S7C. 

It  would  have  taken  but  little  to  have  secured 
the  loy^ty  of  the  southern  colonists.  To  have 
shared  a  few  of  Uie  colonial  honours  which  were 
lavished  on  the  needy  bangers-on  of  the  home 
nobility ;  to  have  been  assured  of  the  kind  feelinc 
of  the  mother  country  ;  to  have  seen  their  churcli 
fostered  and  supported,  would  have  knit  the 
southern  Americans  in  an  Indissoluble  bond  to 
the  home  government  But  when  the  direct  con- 
trary of  ^  this  was  experienced  by  them,  are  we 
to  be  surprised  tliat  they  so  early  sided  with  the 
natiu«lly  disaffected  of  the  northern  provinces? 
Naturally  disaffected!  Yes,  the  Pnritan  colonist 
of  Massachusetts  was  naturally  disaffected.  His 
fiithers  had  sought  that  land  as  refiigees  from 

Siritual  tyranny,  and  had  hastened  to  erect  in 
eir  new  country  a  spiritual  tyranny  of  their 
own.  He  Puritan  persecution  of  the  Quakers, 
and  the  reputed  witches,  clearly  showed  that  their 
religions  freedom  was  freedom  to  think  as  the 
eld^s  of  the  colonial  chimihes  thought ;  but  per- 
secution, most  bitter  persecution  to  whosoever 
should  dare  to  qtiestiou  the  dicta  of  the  saints  of 
Massachusetts.  To  Uicra  the  Church  was  odious, 
as  interring  with  tlxur  spiritual  mlc:  to  them 
the  State  was  odious,  as  able  and  willii^  to  arrest 
their  persecuting  hands,  and  daring  to  contravene 
the  edicts  of  the  preachers.  The  love  of  spiritual 
and  political  independence  became  rooted  in  them, 
silent,  indeed,  for  a  time,  until  it  burst  forth  in  the 
rebellion  of  '75. 

.The  commencement  of  the  seven  years' war  with 
France,  for  the  first  time  united  the  northern  and 
southern  colonists  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
llie  defeat  of  General  Bradock,  in  1765,  lessened 
Uie  repntalion  of  the  British  troops  in  the  eyes  of 


the  colonists ;  nor  did  (he  victory  of  the  ^ains  of 
Abraham  restore  that  reputation;  for  the  eight 
years  that  bad  elapsed,  bad  accustomed  the  colonist 
to  look  upon  his  own  colonial  troops  as  the  fit 
comrades  in  the  field  of  the  trained  legions  of  the 
old  country. 

The  victory  of  Quebec  closed  the  war  and  the 
French  dominion  in  America.  During  the  whole  of 
that  contest  the  colonists  had  fought  well  and 
constantly  for  the  maintenance  of  their  possessions ; 
had  mat^iaUy  assisted  the  mother  country  in  die 
Bu1^tq;ation  of  the  French  possessions.  What  was 
their  reward? — the  Stamp  Act  It  would  have 
taken  but  tittle  to  have  won  the  love  of  the  colonists, 
at  least  of  the  best  among  them.  31iey  were  con- 
scious of  the  debt  they  owed  to  England  for  their 
defence  ;  but  they  could  not  forget  the  assistance 
thcv  had  rendered  in  the  arduous  stn^clc  ;  they 
could  not  forget  that  a  colonial  officer  had  rescued 
the  defeated  army  of  Bradock :  and  they  weighed 
the  services  of  Washington  with  the  boon  of  self- 
taxation. 

It  is,  strictly  speaking*  unjust  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  GrenviHe  to  speak  of  tlie  "  menace  of  the 
Stamp  Act"  That  minister  reasonably  looked  to 
the  colonies  for  some  contribution  towards  the 
annual  expense  of  the  American  civil  list,  increased 
since  the  war  five-fold.  In  this  there  was  justice^ 
but  not  prudence.  In  bis  annonninng  the  Stamp 
Act  amon^  his  resolutions  of  March,  '64,  and  at 
the  same  time  withdrawing  that  particular  clause 
for  a  year,  to  give  the  colonists  "  the  option  of 
raising  that,  or  some  other  tax,"  he  was  highly  in- 
discreet ;  it  revealed  to  the  colonists  the  wcokuess 
ofthc  minister's  position.  Thegrcatestfaultwastbe 
omission  of  rewards  at  die  time  he  was  pressing!; 
his  demands.  If  the  mother  onmtry  had  the  legal 
right  to  ask  for  contribution  from  her  colonists  for 
services  rendered,  the  colonists  had  an  equitahio 
claim  on  the  mother  country  for  their  share  iu  the 
war.  But  let  us  hasten  on.  Tlic  standard  of  re- 
bellion nos  raised;  the  colonist  who  rescued  the 
relics  of  Bradock 's  troops  headed  his  fellows — the 
war  lingered  thi-ough  mismanagement — the  war 
closed — England  retired  from  the  scene  of  her 
disasters.  'Iliere  was  at  least  this  consolation  :  the 
government  of  the  young  republic  was  committed 
to  one,  whose  public  and  private  virtues  seemed  to 
guarantee  the  future  character  of  the  nation  he 
was  to  on^izc  and  form. 

Mr.  Jenersou  was  to  coimteract  the  principles  of 
Washington.  A  Virgiuian  by  birth,  educated  as  a 
lawvcr  by  one  of  the  bitterest  political  opponents 
of  the  government,  he  astonished  even  the  legis- 
lature of  his  native  state,  when  ho  commenced  liis 
career  as  a  legislator,  by  introducing  a  bill  to  make 
an  opening,  as  he  boasted,  for  the  Rristocmcy  of 
virtue  and  talent,  by  redueiug  entailed  estates  into 
estates  in  fee  simple.  Some  few  amon^  the  Vir- 
ginian legislators  ventured  to  oppose  his  levellini; 
act :  his  answer  was  ready :  "The  eldest  son  could 
hare  no  claim,  in  reason,  to  twice  as  much  na  Iiia 
brothers  and  sisters,  unless  he  could  eat  trrico  ns 
much,  and  do  double  work."  This  reason  ^\as 
decisive,  and  entails  were  abolished  in  Virginia. 

Such  was  Jefferson's  first  step.  His  next 
was  naturally  directed  against  the  Church.  All 
sects  were  to  be  on  the  same  fooling  as  her.  First 
eumc  the  suspension  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
incomes  of  the  clci^y  ;  next  came  their  abolition  ; 
whilst,  to  complete  the  overthrow,  tho  overseers  of 
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tbe  poM  were  authoiixed  to  sell  the  rlebe  lancU  aa 
tber  feu  vaornt.  So  for  coitteat  wiui  the  succeBS 
of  nis  projects,  the  legislator  turned  from  local 
acta  to  fore^;n  diplomacy.  In  1784  he  joined 
Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris,  as  joint  representative?  of 
Uie  joan^  republic.  Two  years  alter  he  came 
to  Engiaod.  Let  ns  mark  some  of  his  varions 
{pinions. 
His  hatred  of  England : — 

"  Her  hatted,"  he  writes,  "is  deep  rooted  and  cordial, 
and  nothing'  is  wanted  with  her  but  the  power  to  wipe 
as  and  the  land  we  lire  in  out  of  existenoe." 

His  opinion  of  his  own  nation : — 

"  American  lepatation  In  Enrope  is  not  such  as  to  be 
flattering  to  iU  dtlwns.  Two  circamstances  arc  par- 
licatariy  otgected  to  os :  the  non-payment  of  our  debts, 
ind  the  vaitt  of  energy  in  our  goTenunent.  They 
diKoange  a  eonnezion  with  us.  7  own  it  to  be  mp 
lipiawn  that  good  will  arin  from  ike  dettnutin  ^ 
oar  erediL" 

It  is  high  time  for  the  good  to  arise,  if  it  is  to 
lie  consequent  on  the  loss  of  national  credit.  The 
drab-coated  men  of  Pennsylvania  have  long  since 
done  that  to  death;  with  as  modi  prospect  of 
wTtuessitur  the  consequent  elevation  oftiuAr  nation, 
as  the  MiUentesof  partakingin  aspedalMillenniam 
of  tharowD. 

Kb  sel^nfficient  vanity : — 

"If  all  tbe  soverngns  in  Europe  were  to  set  them- 
ielTc«  to  work  to  emancipate  tbe  minds  of  their  sabjects 
from  their  presmt  ignonutce  and  prejudices,  a  thousand 
Tean  will  not  place  them  on  that  high  ground  (repudt- 
otioa  and  all  tHduded)  on  which  our  common  people 
are  aettinf  oat.  Ouis  eouid  not  hare  been  placed  ao 
^Irij  Dtuier  the  control  of  the  common  sense  of  the 
(oople,  had  they  not  been  scparsted  from  their  parent 
»lock,  and  kept  from  contaminstion,  either  from  them 
or  the  other  people  of  the  old  world,  by  the  intcn-ention 
of  80  wide  an  ocean," 

After  reading  this  elaborate  statement  more 
pithily  expressed  by  Sam  Slick,  in  "We  bent  all 
creation"—"  The  British  can  whip  all  the  world, 
and  we  can  wbip  the  British,"  it  is  consolatory  to 
fed  assored,  <m  Mr.  Jefferson's  authority,  that 
L}-uch  law  aiid  repudiation  are  not  cha^eahle  on 
the  old  worldf — ^those  darling  virtues  of  a  race 
separated  by  an  intervening  ocean  from  the  con- 
tamination of  the  older  continents. 

HLs  humanity  : — 

"Wliftt  counti^-,"  he  writes  from  Parie  in  1787,  re- 
eling some  riflings  in  MaaiachuBetts,  "  l?liat  country 
ever  existed  a  centui>-  and  a  half  without  a  rebellion  1 
and  what  connU;}-  can  presen-e  its  liberties,  if  its  rulers 
■K  not  waned  6mu  time  to  time  that  its  people  preserve 
the  mint  of  resislanGel  Let  them  take  arms.  The 
remedy  is  to  set  them  right  as  to  &cts,  pardon,  and 
I*eif*  them.  What  gignifiea  a  feto  lives  lost  in  a 
oanmry  or  two  f  Tlie  tree  <tf  liberty  muat  he  n-fr^ud 
fmm  time  to  time  viththebtoodt^patnoU  tmd  igrtmtB; 
iiieita  meAtiral  matum." 

Vean  after  he  looks  forwitrd  with  oonfldont  hope 
to  the  when  the  f^wnch  **  will  bring  to  the 
icafcU  kings,  nobler  and  priests,  which  have 
heea  so  loi^  dehiging  with  fanman  blood."  And 
"is  still  wann  whenever  he  thinks  of  these 
HOMBdicls"  (kings,  nobles,  and  priests). 

One  more  estnct  from  Mr.  Featherstonbangh's 
yeciiDens  of  Jefferson.  We  have  already  noticed 
lae  delight  with  which  he  contemplated,  in  the 
yean  of  the  young  repnbuc,  its  loss  of 
mfit  wHh  the  worid ;  see  now  his  defence  of  that 
fduct  ivhich  eaosed  that  loss  of  rqmtation,  and 


will  endure  so  Itmg  as  America  remains  Jeffler* 
sonian  at  heart. 

"  He  (Mr.  Jefferson)  insists  that  the  use  of  the  earth 
belongs  to  the  living  generation,  and  tliat  the  dead  have 
no  more  right  tluui  they  have  power  over  it.  In  the 
application  of  this  principle,  he  maintains,  that  no 
generation  can  pledge  or  encumber  the  lands  of  a 
country  beyond  the  average  tem  of  its  own  existence, 
which  term,  by  a  reference  to  the  annuity  tables  of 
Buffbn,  he  estimates  first  at  thirty-four  years,  and  after- 
wards reduces  to  nineteen  years.  By  reeuon  of  thit 
principle,  fockdsd  i»  hatu&b  asb  thb  nBsr  pusolpijh 
orjrsTicE,  maititaiiia  that  every  land,  and  even  am- 
stittUion,  naturally  expires  al  the  end  of  this  term;  and 
that  nopuUic  debt  can  he  contraeUd,  whie/i  xooidd  be 
nghifuUy  binding  on  the  nation  after  the  same  lapse  of 
lime." 


PEOQBESS  OF   CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  PEANCE. 

Ma.  Petit  Radii  gives  an  enumeration  of  the  number 
of  books,  or  editions,  published  in  diflerent  parts  of 
Europe,  from  the  time  when  the  art  of  printing  ivas 
invented,  to  the  end  of  that  century.  They  are  as 
follows  Ir— 

Befitreisn. 


AtVeniue  ■..„Mt»..n.H... ......  2,7S9 

RoniB  „   fif2 

Parii   „   780 

StnubouTf  

Landon   ji 

Weitmlniler   SB 

Oxford  .-.   7 

In  Spain  and  Porluga]    iw 

At  a  MCOiHl  period,  rrom  ISOOto  1S3S,  they  are  aa  rolIoKE;  and 
■how  no  iroall  Increaje  Tor  lh«  tftne. 

At  Parte    j.ois 

Venice    2,220 

Btiaibooig   1,031 

lO^OM   sjr 

London   \$g 

In  the  rest  of  Engbnd   los 

^lala  and  Ponugal   117 

At  Cracow   ,.   2M 

Constant  Inoide   so 


The  art  of  printing  is  certainly,  of  all  inventions,  that 
which  nations  would  cherish  moat  in  proportion  to  their 
civilization ;  and  yet  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  boohs  printed  in  England  and  in  France,  at  the  periods 
now  mentioned,  belongs  not  so  much  to  the  general  pro- 
gress and  state  of  the  two  countries,  as  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  Uiese  particular  periods.  It  is  true  that 
Bnghind  did  not  enter  so  early  upon  the  career  of  social 
improvement  as  France;  and  the  causes  are  obvioBs. 
The  advantages  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  the 
Utter  eouutiy,  exempted  her  inh^itants  from  severe 
labour,  and  gave  them  greater  leisure  to  flock  together, 
and  thus  to  begin  the  foundation  of  that  easy  intercourse 
which  is  advantageous  to  the  first  rudiments  of  society. 
France,  too,  lay  neai«r  to  the  centre  from  wldch  learning 
and  the  arts  were  spread  over  Europe ;  and  the  direct 
road  they  must  take  to  England  was  throngh  her  do- 
minions. But  for  these  reasons,  too— puticulariy  the 
former — the  civilisation  of  En^^nd  is,  at  this  day,  of  a 
higher  order.  It  is  the  result  of  more  urgent  necessity. 
Men  are  there  drawn  together  by  the  hope  of  solid 
advantages,  which,  though  they  do  not  operate  so  early 
as  gregarious  instincts,  or  the  pn^>ect  of  mere  iJeasuie, 
yet  when  onoe  they  are  perceived  and  aroreciated,  are 
more  binding  Mid  more  powerful ;  and  um  advantage 
which  Franco  undoubtedly  had  in  the  b^;inning,  ia  now 
more  than  compensated  by  the  superior  development  of 
intellect  which  has,  long  since,  been  our  inheritance. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  at  what  precise  moment  we 
began  to  take  a  decided  lead  in  the  concerns  of  the 
mind ;  especially  as,  like  most  other  things,  this  too  had 
its  vioisaitndes.  In  the  time  of  Alfred  wo  were,  pro- 
bably, wiser  and  better  than  the  I^nch,  or  so  great  a 
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priiu»  never  Toold  h&ve  confided  to  the  most  unlettered 
among  ua,  the  duty  of  redprocaUy  ^tting  in  jndgment 

Zn  each  other ;  a  right  which  no  Fren^  sMmarda  erer 
ofht  of  bestowing  upon  hla  people^  and  whloh  bis 

SnpTfl  nerer  thooghi  of  exercising  or  demanding, 
uring  the  citII  and  religiooB  wars  of  that  conntr7,  and 
the  long  train  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  which  accompanied 
than,. we  again  had  a  vast  and  decided  snpenorit^. 
When  York  and  Lancaster  drew  Forth  their  battles  in 
England,  France,  periiaps,  took  a  momenUiy  lead.  Bat 
at  Uie  IMi>rmation  we  again  became  snpertor;  and,  with 
the  ezeeption  of  the  moat  frantic  moments  (riT  our  first 
Revolution,  have  never  derogated  for  a  single  instant 
since  that  time.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  waa  indeed  a 
brilliant  epoch  for  France;  and  still  more  so  for  the 
monarch.  It  was  an  age  of  glory,  of  splendour,  of 
luxury,  of  anything  but  national  wisdom :  and  it  stood 
the  more  prominent,  becanae  it  waa  not  preceded  or 
Allowed  by  anything  that  can  be  compared  to  it  The 
emi  tenor  of  our  constant  pace  has  carried  us  fiuther  in 
a  wider  road ;  and  while  we  persevere  in  the  same  track, 
with  as  few  intermpticau  to  our  general  progress  in 
poUtioal  wisdom,  in  adenoe^  In  literatoie,  in  the  oaefol 
arts,  as  we  ban  done  for  more  than  a  century  our  boast 
abaU  be,  that  we  have  no  Bi^Ie  de  Lonia  XIT.  to  be 
Tun  of;  and,  still  more,  our  pride  dull  be,  that  of  thai, 
w  any  idngle  we,  we  should  think  it  humiliating  to 
buMt  ait  aU. — Sdiabtirgk  Bmnem. 


THE  FLOWEB  QIBL.' 
A  Taitfitr  ChUdrtn. 

"  What  lovely  flowers !  Do,  mother,  stop  and 
look  at  them,"  exclaimed  Helen  Harvood,  as  she 
bent  over  a  basket  of  plants,  irbich  s  pale,  slender 
girl  waa  ofiering  for  sale,  and  inbaled  t&eir  delicious 
peiAime.  "Justlook!  roses, geramiimt,lieliotrope, 
andmignionette,  and  that  beautifiil  jessamine." 

"  Very  pretty,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Harwood, 
vrhose  mind  was  at  tbat  moment  engrossed  vrith 
her  Bhopping ;  "  come  on,  my  dear." 

"  Will  you  buy  one  of  them,  miasf  they  arc  very 
cheap, "  said  the  young  prl ;  "  I  hav'n't  sold  any  this 
morning,  and  I've  asked  a  great  many  persons." 

The  gentle  voice  of  the  flower  girl,  and  the  tone 
of  sadness  in  which  the  request  was  made,  drew 
Helen's  attention.  "  Buy  them,"  she  siud,  looking 
up ;  "  why,  no,  I  believe  not  to-dity ;  but  I  should 
like  them  very  much." 

"  They  are  quite  cheap,"  repeated  Hke  girl, 
naming  her  price. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  said  Mn.  Harwood,  who, 
having  smelled  the  flowers,  was  moving  on ;  but 
Heleirs  interest  had  been  excited,  and  she  lingered 
still  beside  the  basket.  The  pale  face,  and  attenu- 
ated hands  of  the  flower  girl,  made  Helen  think 
she  waa  not  well ;  and  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance gave  token  of  a  sad  heart,  and  probably  a 
wearr  lot  of  want  and  suffering. 

"  Three  shillings,  did  you  savt  for  this  rose,  and 
three  for  the  jessamine  ?  Mid  Helai,  whose  purse, 
never  very  heavy,  felt  unusuaUj  light  at  that 
moment. 

"  Only  three ;  do  buy  them." 

*'  I  would,"  said  Helen,  with  An  appealing  look 
at  her  mother,  "  if—" 

"  If  you  could  afford  it,  I  suppose  you  mean," 
said  Mrs.  Harwood.  "  I  think  you  are  the  best 
judge  yourself  of  that." 

"  The  girl  looks  so  much  in  want,  I  believe  I  wiU 


(1)  Abrid^nram  apIeulDgUtUeTolnmeofTaiMfM  Children, 
entitlFd,  -"FUBT  Herbert,  and  othtt  StsclM;  *  IMlAaj  Gift." 
NewYotk.  OadndoBk.  ISU. 


afford  one  of  •those  geraninms,"  whispered  Hden. 
"  Shall  I  tell  her  to  go  to  our  houaet  Perhapi 

Cornelia  will  take  one." 

"  Yes,  I  have  no  objection,  if  you  really  vrisb 
them,"  replied  Mrs. Harwood;  and  Hden,  giving 
the  girl  a  direction  to  call  in  AmitT^«tre^  at  two 
o'clwk,  tripped  after  her  mother,  who  had  already- 
reached  ibe  store  where  they  intended  to  go. 

Ttue  to  her  promise,  the  young  flower  girl  came 
soon  after  Helen  and  her  mother  readied  home, 
and  being  shown  into  the  bac^  pailour,  displayod 
her  fragrant  treasures. 

"  I  declare,  I  am  quite  undecided  which  to  take," 
said  Helen,  after  smelling  each  pUnt  in  succession 
a  dozen  times,  and  admiring  thmi  collectively:  "  I 
cannot  make  up  mv  mind,  th^  are  all  so  beauti- 
fuL  What  a  troublesome  thing  it  is  to  be  poor; 
if  I  had  plenty  of  money,  I  would  take  them  alL" 

"  I  suspect  you  don't  know  much  what  it  is  to 
be  poor,"  said  the  flower  girl,  with  a  sigh,  as  she 
glanced  round  the  plain  but  comfortable  room  into 
whidi  she  had  been  taken. 

"  I  will  take  the  jessamine,  Helen,"  said  Cor- 
nelia, "  I  know  I  shsdl  like  it  best," — and  s^arat- 
ing  it  from  the  others,  the  young  lady  paid  the 
required  sum,  from  a  veiy  pretty  purse,  which  she 
drew  from  the  pocket  of  her  black  silk  apron ;  and 
Helen,  after  some  further  deliberation,  daring 
which  she  alternately  bewailed  her  want  ot  fluids, 
and  indulged  her  feelings  of  commiseration  for  the 
flower  gill,  decided  upon  the  heliotrope ;  and  taking 
her  money  from  a  plainer  purser  rat  paying  tiie 
girl  something  over  ner  charge,  a  species  of  gene- 
rosity which  Helen  had  been  known  to  practise 
before  under  similar  circumstances,  she  carried  the 
fr-agrant  plant  to  the  dieerful  room  occupied  by 
herself  and  ber  sister,  where  she  found  Cornelia 
already  disposing  of  her  jessamine  in  the  sunniest 

S[)ot  of  the  sunny  window  seat,  beside  the  few  but 
ourisbing  slips  of  myrtle  and  geranium,  which 
Helen  was  carefully  endeavouring  to  rear. 

These  sisters  were  the  eldest  of  a  lai^  fiimily, 
of  limited  income. 

Cornelia,  who  was  a  tall,  pretty  looking  mrl  of 
fifteen,  or,  perhaps,  a  few  months  older,  and  now 
consider^  herself  a  young  lady,  had  kind  feeUngs, 
but  tbey  were  somewhat  blunted  by  selfishness ; 
and  was  generous  or  benevolent,  when  it  did  not 
interfere  with  her  own  interest.  Helen,  on  the 
contrary,  upon  whom  nature  hod  bestowed  but  few 
advantages  of  face  or  figure — who  knew  that  she 
was  plain,  and  felt  contented  to  be  thought  so — 
was  the  most  self-sacrificing  bttle  body  in  the 
world ;  ever  ready  to  yield  her  own  comfort  for  t^e 
good  of  any  one  else,  or  g^ve  up  her  own  wishes 
when  ^ey  came  in  collision  with  those  of  another. 
Wherever  she  was,  at  hf»ne  or  abroad,  Helen  made 
friends,  and  became  a  general  fiivourite.  There 
was  nothing  moping  or  mdaneholy  in  her  dispo- 
sition, nor  md  she  value  pleasure  the  less,  became 
willing  to  resign  it  for  the  sake  of  those  she  loved ; 
she  was  a  merry,  light>-hearted,  laughter-loTing 

eirl^  whose  chief  fbtilts  were  a  want  of  neatness  in 
er  general  appearance,  and  an  inordinate  paanon 
for  reading,  which  latter  propensity  often  interfered 
sadly  with  the  needlework  her  modter  expected  to 
find  completed  m  a  given  time ;  and  Hden  was 
too  oftoi  found  wholly  engrossed  with  a  vohnne 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  foMsnating  tales,  wUU  the 
stoekiiw,  which  she  reallr  re^urad,  wen  lymg 
unmen&d  beside  her. 
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It  was  now  the  beginniDg  of  November,  and  ire 
find  the  ^la  busily  arranging  their  Sowers  in  their 
own  room,  and  this  room  was  the  pleasantest  in 
tl|e  house,  for  the  windows  opened  towards  the 
south,  and  throngh  them  snch  a  flood  <tf  golden 
snnsUne  came  pouring  in,  as  to  render  a  Are  in 
the  hearth,  even  in  cold  weather,  almost  unneces- 
sary. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Cornelia,  making  room  for 
Helen,  who  now  brought  her  heliotrope  to  the 
windOTf  "  these  little  slips  look  quite  mean  and 
eontenuDtible  beside  the  new  comers ;  why  not  toss 
them  all  into  the  street  and  begin  anew  with  your 
collection  t" 

"  Oh !  not  for  the  world."  said  Helen,  guarding 
the  gexsninm  which  Cornelia  playfully  pretendea 
to  throw  away.  "  Wait  a  few  weeks,  and  you  will 
see  how  much  they  improve.  "  Don't  you  remem- 
ber, that  '  great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow?' 
Well,  1  expect  to  have  a  collection  of  plants  equal 
to  Mrs.  Clayton's,  if  I  liave'  only  patience." 

*'  Poh !  "  said  Cornelia,  laughing,  "  Mrs.  Clayton 
has  fifty  or  six^,  I  bdieve,  and  you  have  one 
hdiotrope,  one  Uttle  rose-tree,  a  sprig  of  myrtle 
just  Tfet^pnf  out  of  the  ground,  and  three  gera- 
niums.  Rather  a  small  beginning." 

"  All  Kogmninga  are  simdl,"  said  Helen,  good 
humooredly:  "yon,  for  instance,  have  only  one 
plant." 

**  But  then,  I  have  no  idea  of  making  a  collec- 
tion," replied  Coraelia;  "I  only  bought  this  because 
it  was  pretty,  and  I  thought  it  would  make  the 
room  smell  sweetly,  and  yon  told  me  about  the  girl 
who  sold  them.  I  don't  love  fioven  as  much  as 
you  do." 

"  1  Buppose  not,"  sud  Helen,  "  and  that  is  the 
reason  yon  wonld  not  have  as  much  patience  to 
watch  and  water  them/  Now,  for  my  part,  I  love 
every  little  green  thing  that  grows,  and  would  take 
any  trouble  to  rear  even  these  poor  geraniums  that 
you  are  lauebing  at." 

*'  Well,  then,  said  Cornelia,  "  since  you  don't 
mind  the  trouble,  I  will  let  you  take  cha^e  of 
jessamine,  and  allow  yon  to  wipe  off  the  pots,  if 
you  please,  and  brush  the  dust  out  of  the  wmdow. 
The  greatttt  objection  I  have  to  flowers,  is,  that 
they  an  snch  duty  things,  and  I  woiUd  never  suffer 
them  in  a  room  uiat  belonged  exdnsively  to  my- 
sdt 

**  I  shall  try  to  be  very  neat  with  mine,  than," 
sud  Helen  |  and  she  proceeded  immediately,  with 
bntsfa  and  duster,  to  remove  the  particles  of  earth 
and  sand  which  caused  her  sister  so  much  uneasi- 
ness. 

Nearly  a  month  passed  away  after  the  purchase 
of  the  flowers,  and  Helen,  in  her  care  of  them,  had 
afanDst  ft^otten  the  pale  girt  from  whom  they  had 
beeai  procured,  when  a  friend  called  one  morning 
to  see  Bfn.  Harwood.  She  was  one  of  those  bene- 
voleot  persona,  who,  in  imitation  of  our  blessed 
Savionrt  **  went  about  doing  good,"  and  in  a  fdleot, 
nnoCla^Btious  manner,  pronded  food  for  the 
hungry,  and  clothing  for  tne  destitute,  and  caused 
■any  a  widow's  heart  '*  to  sing  for  joy." 

1  met  with  a  case  yesterday,"  said  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell,  **  which  has  interested  me  exceedingly.  In 
the  same  building  with  my  old  Nancy,  who  has 
washed  for  me  so  many  years,  1  was  told  there 
was  a  aick  woman ;  and  I  went  up  a  long, 
dark  ataizs,  and  groped  through  a  dim  attic, 
in  the  hi^e  <^  finding  ner.   I  fiiund  a  small  room 


widi  but  little  fiinitaie  in  it,  and  the  riek  wooMa, 
wasted  by  a  slow  fever,  lying  upon  a  b^  of  straw. 
She  was  sadly  emaciated,  and  seemed  destitute  of 
every  comfort;  while  dose  beside  her  leaned  a 
little  gttl.  The  femily  came,  a  year  ago,  from 
Cana&,  with  the  hope  of  doing  better  m  New 
York ;  but  scarcely  had  they  reached  the  city,  when 
the  &ther  was  taken  ill,  and  died  suddenly,  and, 
after  various  strumles,  the  mother  sank  under  a 
weight  of  care,  ancTfaas  been  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave." 

"  And  she  hai  had  no  physiriaw  nlJier,  I  dare 
say,"  said  Helen. 

"  Not  until  last  eveninc,  when  my  good  ftiend. 
Dr.  Barnes,  prescribed  for  her,  and  giVes  me  a  hope 
that,  with  care,  she  will  recover." 

"  And  she  has  a  daughter  beside  the  bUnd  one, 
I  think  you  said." 

"  A  poor,  slender  thing  of  sixteen,  or  thereabout," 
said  Mrs.  Campbell,  "  who  is  lialf  worn  out  already 
with  care  and  watching ;  for  little  food  and  light 
slumbMs  will  soon  wear  down  the  stoutest.  Mrs. 
Wayne  told  me,  that  last  month,  before  she  became 
so  very  ill,  Hanist  would  sit  up  a  greater  part  of 
the  ni^t  to  finish  a  job  ai  uwing  which  sne  had 
commenced,  and  then  walk  through  the  streets  a 
greater  part  of  the  day  with  a  basket  of  plants  on 
her  arm,  which'she  was  obliged  to  sell  at  so  small 
a  profit,  as  scarcely  to  make  it  an  object." 

"  I  do  wonder  if  it  is  not  the  very  same  girl  from 
whom  we  bought  our  flowers,"  exclaimed  Helen. 
"  Was  she  very  pale,  and  very  thin,  and  had  she  a 
pleasant,  low  voice?" 

"  Yes,  all  three,"  replied  Mrs.  Campbell ;  "  and 
if  you  purchased  vour  flowers  a  month  ^o,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  she." 

"  How  strange  that  you  ahotdd  have  discovered 
her,"  Sfud  Cornelia. 

"  How  much  I  should  like  to  do  something  for 
them,"  SEud ''Helen.  "  What  can  we  do  for  them, 
mother?" 

"  We  might  go  to  see  them,  Helen,  if  we  can  do 
nothing  else,"  replied  Mrs.  Harwood;  "  sympathy 
and  kindness  are  always  welcome  to  the  poor,  even 
if  we  can  offer  nothing  more  substantial. ' 

"  But  eatt't  we  do  something  more?"  said  Helen, 
earnestly ;  "  you  know  where  there  is  a  vrill  there 
is  a  way." 

(ToiemmOmMtd.) 


i^fsallaneous. 


• '  t  have  here  made  enlj  >  noKgSv  of  cnlltd  llowen,  and 
liate  bnnight  nalhUig  ot  my  own,  mat  the  ttiini  tbat  tMi 

A  NSW  oirr. 

Ths  following  animated  description  of  one  of  the  last 
wonders  of  our  day,  the  new  city  now  rising  at  Birken- 
head, is  from  the  pen  of  a'  noble  diplomatlBt,  and  wiU 
be  rmd  with  interest 

"  I  have  made  a  very  agreeable  trip  to  Birkenhead, 
which  is  a  place  ririn^,  as  if  by  enchantment,  out  of  the 
desert.,  and  bidding  our  to  rival,  if  not  eclipse,  the 
glories  of  Liverpool  Seven  yeais  ago  there  were  not 
three  homes  on  that  aide  of  the  Mersey, — there  are  now 
abont  SOjOOO  inhabitants ;  snd  on  the  spot  where  within 
that  time  Sir  W.  Stanley's  hounds  kilted  a  fox  in  the 
open  field,  now  stands  a  sqnue  larger  than  Belgrave- 
squar^  every  hoose  of  whi<m  is  occupied.  At  Uverpool 
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there  are  now  ten  keres  of  doclu,  the  cbatgcs  which 
»re  eoormous ;  at  Birkenliead  there  will  be  forty-fleren 
acreu,  with  rates  two-thirds  lower,  which  will  graduaUy 
dimiiush  until  {Hupposing  trade  to  continue  proeperoiu) 
they  will  almost  disappear,  and  the  docka  become  the 
property  of  the  pnblia  at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  It 
Wdud  nave  been  worth  the  trouble  of  the  journey  to 
make  acquiuntance  with  the  projector  and  soal  of  this 
^gantie  enterprise,  a  certtun  Mr.  Jackson.  With  his 
desire  to  create  a  great  commercia]  emporinm  proceeds, 
pari  pa$9u,  that  of  improring  and  elevating  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  there,  and  before  his  docks 
are  even  excavated  he  is  building  houses  for  300  families 
of  wo^-people,  each  of  which  is  to  have  three  rooms 
and  necessaiy  conreniences,  to  be  free  of  all  taxes,  and 
rlentifuUy  supplied  with  water  and  gas,  for  2«.  id.  a- 
week  for  each  uuuily.  These  bouses  ai^oin  the  ware- 
houses and  docks,  where  the  people  are  to  be  employed, 
and  thence  is  to  run  a  rulroaa  t6  the  sea,  and  erery 
man  liking  to  bathe  will  be  conveyed  there  for  a  penny. 
There  are  to  be  wash-houses,  where  a  woman  will  be 
able  to  wash  the  linen  of  her  family  for  2d. ;  and  180 
acres  have  been  devot«d  to  a  park,  which  Paxton  has 
laid  out,  and  nothing  at  Chatsworth  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful At  least  20,000  people  were  congregat«d  there  last 
Sund^,  all  decently  dressed,  orderly,  and  ei^oyiog 
themselves.  Chapels,  and  churches,  and  schools,  for 
every  sect  and  denomination  abound.  Jackson  says  he 
is  sure  he  shall  create  as  vigorous  a  public  opinion 
against  the  public-house  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  highest 
classes.  There  are  now  3,000  workmen  on  the  docks 
and  boildings,  and  he  is  about  to  take  on  2,000  more. 
Turn  iriilch  way  you  will,  yon  see  only  the  most  judicious 
application  of  capital,  skill,  and  experience, — everything 
good  adopted,  everything  bad  eschewed  from  all  other 
places ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  oonntry  in  the  world, 
I  am  sure,  that  could  exhibit  such  a  sight  as  this  nascent 
establishm^t,  where  the  best  interests  of  commerce  and 
philanthropy  are  so  felicitously  interwoven,  I  really  felt 
an  addiU(HuI  pride  at  bdng  an  Englishman."—  Tivus. 

THE  LATB  KIRO  0?  PHCSSIA. 

On  fine  day,  in  the  summer  of  170!>,  two  English  gen- 
tlemen, strangers,  on  their  travels,  rowed  to  the  Peacock 
Island,  uninformed  of  the  royal  fiunily  being  there,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  interdiction ;  they  had  landed  at  a 
point  of  the  ishmd  distant  from  the  terry,  and  were  de- 
m[htfuHy  strolling  about,  when  the  then  Count  Marshal 
Von  Massaw  eaagkt  ught  <tf  them,  and  they  were  desired 
to  quit  the  island  instanter,  by  the  iray  they  came.  They, 
however,  deviated  fixim  the  direct  path  to  the  boat,  and 
were  met  by  a  gentleman  and  lady,  unattended,  and  so 
artless  in  their  drees  and  deportment,  that  the  strangers 
had  no  presentiment  of  who  they  were.  When  they  met, 
the  unknown  gentleman  sud,  "  How  do  you  like  the 
island  t"  Expressing  themselves  in  rapture  as  to  its 
position  and  ornamental  culture,  the  unknown  lady,  with 
much  afbbility,  invited  thestrangera  to  accompany  them, 
since,  being  well  known,  they  could  point  oat  all  that 
was  remarkable.  "  We  should  be  delighted,"  replied 
the  Englishmen,  "  had  not  the  marshal  peremptorily 
ordered  us  to  leave  the  isluid,  the  king  and  queen  being 
ban."  "  Hatten  are  not  quite  so  formidable,"  sMd  the 
amiable  lady ;  "  come  along  with  us,  and  we  will  under- 
take to  excuse  you  with  Mr.  Von  Massaw,  who  is  our 
intimate  friend."  A  lively  conversation  ensued,  in  which 
the  lady  spoke  enthusiastically  of  England :  in  return, 
they  both  seemed  to  ei^oy  the  flree  and  critical  remarks 
made  by  the  Englishmen;  but  great  was  the  tatter's 
astonishment,  on  nearing  the  chUteau,  to  find  the  royal 
servants  stationed,  and  the  maishal  advancing  to  an- 
nounce break&st  1  Aware  now  that  they  had  been  in 
company  of  the  king  and  queen,  they  would  have  apo- 
logized, but  the  winning  affability  of  the  queen  calmed 
their  ^prehensions,  and  what  little  remained  wholly 
ceased  on  the  former  saying,  "  Enter,  gentlemen  !  you'll 
take  brcakfiist  irith  us  1"—^.  JSi^i. 


TUB  PABLKD  HBIODT  OT  ¥H1  DTIXQ  SWAV. 

Thi  melody  ascribed  to  the  dying  swan  has  long  been 
well  known  to  exist  only  in  the  gracefal  mythology  of 
the  ancienta ;  but  as  few  opportunities  ooeur  of  witness- 
ing the  bird's  last  moments,  some  interest  attaches  to 
Mr.  Watwton's  personal  observations  on  this  point, 
irtiicb  we  can  ourselves  oorrobontte,  having  not  long 
since  been  present  at  the  death  of  a  pet  swan,  which, 
like  Mr.  Waterton's  fiivourite,  had  been  fed  principally 
by  hand ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  concool  itself  at  the 
approach  of  death,  quitted  the  water,  and  lay  down  to 
die  on  the  lawn  before  its  owner's  door.  "  He  then  left 
the  water  for  good  ai^  ^  and  sat  down  on  the  mar^n 
of  the  pond.  He  soon  became  too  weak  to  support  his 
long  neck  in  an  upright  position.  He  nodded,  and  then 
tried  to  recover  himself;  and  then  nodded  agMQ,  and 
again  held  up  his  head,  till  at  last,  quite  enfeebled  and 
worn  out,  his  head  fell  genUy  on  the  grass,  his  wings 
became  expanded  a  trifle  or  so,  and  he  died  while  \  was 

looking  on  Altiwugh  I  gave  no  credence  to  the 

extravagant  notion  which  antiquity  had  entertained  of 
melody  from  the  mouth  of  the  dying  swan,  stili  I  felt 
anxious  to  hear  some  plaintive  sound  or  other,  some 
soft  inflection  of  the  voice,  which  might  tend  to  juslifV 
that  notion  in  a  small  degree.  But  I  was  dieappointeu. 
....  He  never  even  uttered  his  wonted  cr^,  nor  <o 
much  as  a  sound,  to  iudieate  what  he  felt  within." — 
BlaekvmxP*  MagadM. 

THI  WITBK  V8BD  IH  THE  NSKKt. 

Bon  Bnssfa  leather  into  a  pretty  strong  decoction ;  let 
this  got  half  cool,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  water  to  be  drunk  on  a  desert  journey.  It  is  a  flavour 
tiiat  does  not  improve  upon  acquaintance  with  it. — Lord 
Nv^ei^t  Lwnda,  ClaastexU  and  Hacred, 


Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  who  read  merely  for 
the  sake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
world,  or  some  such  kind  of  reasons ;  there  are,  even  of 
the  few  who  read  for  their  own  entertainment,  and  have 
a  real  curiosity  to  see  what  is  stud,  several,  which  is 
astonishing,  who  have  no  sort  of  curiosity  to  see  what 
is  true.  I  say  curiosity,  because  it  is  too  obvious  to  be 
mentioned  how  much  that  religious  and  sacred  attention 
which  ts  due  to  tmth,  and  to  the  important  question. 
What  is  the  rule  of  life,  is  lost  out  of  the  world. — 
BuOtr. 

Thbv  who  hare  pushed  their  inquiries  much  further 
than  the  common  systems  of  their  times,  and  have 
rendered  &miUar  to  their  own  minds  the  intermediate 
steps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  their  conclusions, 
are  too  apt  to  conceive  other  men  to  be  in  the  same 
sitnation  with  themselves;  and  when  they  mean  to 
instruct,  are  mortified  to  find  that  they  are  only  re- 
garded as  paradoxical  and  visionary.  It  is  but  rarely 
we  find  a  man  of  very  splendid  and  various  conversation 
to  be  possessed  of  a  profound  judgment,  or  of  great 
originality  of  genius. — Stewart. 

\x  doing  good,  we  are  genwally  cold  and  Isngnid  and 
sluggish ;  and  of  all  things  afkaid  of  bdng  too  maeh 
in  the  right.  But  the  wo^  of  malice  ud  ij^ustice  are 
quite  in  another  style.  They  are  finished  with  a  bold 
masterly  hand,  touched  as  they  are  with  the  spirit*  of 
those  vehement  passions,  that  call  forth  all  our  energies 
whenerer  we  oppress  uid  persecute. — Burke. 
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HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  TttAVELUNO 
COMPANION. 

*  Put  fa  Hr.  related  to  yont" 

"  Wty  no,  not  exteHj,  but  ire  ate  tiie  mmt  intimate 
friend*  povtble.  All  ^ar  tastes  salt — oar  ehamcten  fit 
to  %  nioetj.  We  are  g(nng  to  make  the  touz  of  the 
Bhine  together,  and  letom  Imparls.  Kothiog  is  want- 
ing  to  complete  the  delighto  of  such  an  expedition  hut 
the  society  of  Boch  a  MeDd.  Congntolate  me;  I  am  the 
luckiest  man  in  the  vorld 

"  Boulogne^  SepU  &k 
"Mr.  — —  is  your  cousin,  is  he  notT 
"  My  eondnl  Ko,  indeed  I  We*  ate  not  even  con- 
nexions." • 
"  He  is  your  intimate  friend,  then  T 
'■  By  no  means  1" 

"  But  vhat  is  the  link  hctveen  you !  Yoa  are  idways 
together." 

"  Oh — h — yon  see — ^he  fa  my  ttavelling  companion. 
But  I  am  to  say  ire  cross  to  Folkesttme  to-morrov, 
and  then  I  shall  see  the  last  of  him.  Whichever  hotel 
he  edeets.  I  aliall  go  to  the  other.  Kever  were  the 
^wuea  of  a  tour  more  efieetoally  marred.  We  hare 
not  an  idea  in  conunoo.  Wherever  I  vant  to  stop,  he 
wants  to  go  on,  and  vie»  vend;  and  as  be  never  gives 
vay.  I  hare  been  inceseantly  Tictimiscd,  except  in  the 
feery  few  eases  where  1  made  a  stand  and  carried  the 
point  (for  I  hate  contention),  and  then  he  was  sulky  for 
a  week.  People  who  think  of  nothing  but  their  own 
pleasor^  teally  oug^t  not  to  traveL" 

And  now,  let  us  hear  Mr.  's  verpion  of  the  story. 

.  "  How  do  you  do,  ?  Have  j-on  enjoyed  your 

toorr 

"  Humph — eomme^,  you  know ;  you  ace,  I  had  my 
Mend  Crot^diet  with  mc,  and  he  is  not  exactly  the  kind 
of  feHow  to  travel  withi  He  is  accustomed  to  have 
etetytlung  his  own  way,  and  really  he  has  such  very  odd 
{  fimcies,  that  at  first  I  could  not  help,  now  and  then, 
oflkring  a  little  gentle  opposition.  But  I  soon  found  it 
I  wouldn't  do,  and  aa  there  is  nothing  on  earth  I  hate  so 
modi  as  quarrelling,  I  just  held  my  tongue,  and  let  him 
manage  as  he  liked,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  when 
reallythere  was  no  standing  it  But  if  you  come  to  talk 
tS  efyoymentp.-Vjv,  you  know,  there's  not  much  eiyoy- 
mcal  in  perpetu^iy  giving  up  one's  own  wislies  for  the 
sske  of  keeping  the  peace." 

Soeh  and  so  gteat  is  the  change  which  a  tour  of  two 
WBths  wiU  generally  work  in  the  feelings  of  a  man 
iTOiib  ttet  mneli^iiidating  and  much-inflieting  bdng, 


histnvelUng  companion.  There  is  nothing  like  a  tour 
for  tesUng  dispositions,  and  unmasking  charactera. 
Madame  de  Qenlis'  vision  of  ttie  Palace  of  Truth  i^ 
realised ;  and  that  fabulous  metunorphoais,  foretold  by 
cold  and  worldly  philosophers  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  matrimony,  wldch  causes  the  purest  and  strongest 
afifbction  of  Uie  human  heart  to  degenerate  into  an 
uneasy  indifference  or  a  perpetual  contention,  is  far 
outdone,  inasmuch  as  the  time  necessary  for  effecting 
the  transmutation  is  incalculably  shorter.  Jt  is  curious 
to  trace  the  steps,  at  first  so  gradu^,  aflerwards  so  rapid, 
by  which  this  dire  result  is  attjuned.  The  polite  and 
cheerful  spirit,  the  celestial  unselfishuesB,  the  enthusiastic 
desire  to  oblige,  with  which  the  journey  begins  !  Every- 
thing is  coidentr  deroae;  the  amiable  tourists  have  lite- 
rally no  peculiarities,  no  wi^es,  no  wants ;  evety  eontre- 
tema  is  r^arded  as  comic,  and  the  utmost  extremity 
of  inconvenience  only  affords  the  theme  of  a  joke,  or  the 
materials  for  a  pun.  She,  who  in  her  drawing-room  on 
Chester  Terrace  was  disturbed  by  the  diq>laoanent  of  a 
rii^et,  and  abBokttoly  unappraaehable  by  stiff  dreum- 
ference  of  Airta,  the  folds  of  whose  dress  were  as  things 
sacted,  and  her  dununre  a  "si^t  to  dream  of,  not  to 
teH,"  lao^  as  she  pBi^  herself  into  the  eomw  cS  a 
eattdte  or  dtlt^mice,iriai  her  bosket  in  her  ]ap«  andho- 
bonnet  squeeied  against  the  cushion  till  it  looks  no-liow; 
entreata  you  to  settle  younelf  comfortably,  and  never 
mind  her  drees,  for  it  ia  <^  no  etmseqnence;  or  walks 
recklessly  down  one  of  those  odorous  alleys  with  sloping 
sides  ef  moddy  pavement,  and  a  nameless  steeam  in  the 
centre,  which  oar  brethren  of  the  continent  are  pleased  to 
call  Btxeeta,  and  which,  were  it  in  London  instead  of 
Boooi,  not  she  only,  but  even  her  brother,  if  be  happened 
tobewith  her,  would  pnmonnee  at  aghtnce,to  be  "  quite 
impassable  for  a  lady."  The  bon  vivant  dines  merrily 
on  an  tundette ;  the  "  bmily  man  "  resigns  that  accus- 
tomed aftepdinner  nap  whldi  ihrludes  his  whole  idea  of 
domestic  happiness,  without  a  sigh  ;  the  exquiute 
laughs  at  having  to  make  his  toilette  while  his  dressing 
case  is  in  the  pro&ne  hands  of  the  douaniers;  and  the 
"  regular  downrig^it  John  Bull,"  (by  which  somewhat 
donbtfhl  phmse  is  generally  implied  a  man  who  goes 
through  life  with  a  steady  eye  to  his  own  pereonal 
comfort,  and  a  sturdy  resolution  to  leave  otheis  to  ^lift 
for  themselves,)  ctmaento  to  sit  bodkin,  and  put  his  feet 
on  a  bandbox. 

But  this  blissful  stete  lasts  not  long,  and  the  disen- 
chantment, once  begun,  proceeds  with  the  accelerating 
velocity  of  a  stone  dropped  Ihim  a  precipice.  And  first, 
the  superiiuman  sublimities  of  good-breeding  are  gently 
dispensed  with.  "  Every  one  for  himself  on  a  tour,"  is 
said,  at  first  jocosely,  then  good-humonredly,  then  firmly, 
then  remouBlratiugly,  then  sonriy,  then  sulkily,  and  at 
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I»iftiiioiisly.  Tho  dress  is  arranged  fifty  times  ia  the 
coarse  of  a  day's  jonme}',  uut  each  time  the  vewer  re- 
sumes her  seat  in  a  position  easier  to  herself^  and  mer* 
offensive  to  her  companioQS.  You  are  requested  "  to 
bold  her  bastaet  Hit  a  atooaeBt,  jost  vfaile  t%t  srtflea  her 
lK>imet,''aiidToebe  toyou  if  yon  comply  i-^brsliefoiyets 
to  reclidm  it.  Yon  iniist  double  your  payments  for 
diuier,  and  wait  double  time  vbile  it  is  cooking,  though 
you  are  longing  all  the  vhile  to  go  and  see  the  cathedral, 
for  "  dining  on  eggs,  day  after  day,  is  too  much  for  any 
man."  It  is  nonBcnse  to  talk  of  an  evening  stroll,  for 
Hr.  Comfortable  really  cannot  do  wilhont  his  nap,  and 
if  oar  friend  John  Bull  finds  tiie  band-boz.in  Ins  vay, 
he  pots  his  foot  through  the  lid,  by  acddeat.  If  yon 
are  ealy  two,  a  civil  war  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  rare  tiiat 
it  eontinnea  civil  to  the  end.  If  yon  are  move  in  num- 
ber, a  ^t^  of  nntnal  confidenoes  against  each  other. 
Incessantly  given  and  received,  will  be  found  a  most 
useful  palliative,  though  net  amounting  to  a  remedy. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  confider,  and  prodnces  « 
temporary  feeling  of  superiority  in  the  confidant,  wtueh 
is  highly  conducive  to  good  humour.  He  thinlu,  "  Well, 
at  any  rate  I  am  not  put  out  by  such  a  trifle  aa  this; 
when  1  get  angry,  I  have  some  Tcason  for  it"  Moreover, 
it  acts  u  a  safety-valve,  and  as  long  as  it  works  &eely, 
the  train  advances  without  an  oiploaion.  Bat  the 
time  wiU  come,  when  yon  are  not  on  sufficient  good 
terns  with  attg  membcn-  of  the  party  to  make  him  the 
depositofy  at  your  troubles,  or  to  open  yonrean  to  his 
complaLnts;  h>  yon  had  better  m^e  the  nuNt  of  the  pxi- 
Tilege  while  it  remuns  to  yon. 

In  selfiahnen,  however,  as  in  mmt  of  thoae  sdances 
wher^  DUHi  seeks  to  sobdne  anmnrnding  eleraents  to 
his  will,  and  te  make  them  minister  to  his  pleasure, 
thne  are  gradations  ^  skill,  and  varietieB  of  ehaneter. 
There  i«  the  high-bred  and  nncooacioua  salfishneaa  of 
the  BQperior  man,  nduch  attaina  ha  ends  by  ■>  eooUy 
taking  them  for  gnnted  that  their  ftdflfanent  seems  to 
arise,  rather  oat  of  the  Involimtary  submlssioa  of  others, 
thsa  ftom  sByeffbrt  of  Us  own.  Uyon  are  of  a  iiaple 
and  nonufieeti^  tempetusoi^  there  Is  no  s^ing  boir 
long  yoa  may  contiDae  to  act  as  tho  very  spaniel  of  sooh 
a  pefton,  irithoni  once  awaking  to  the  perception  of 
yonr  own  dacvery.  And  in  the  hi^ier  and  BMre  perfect 
spedmem,  the  tjjmnt  it  ueaily  aa  nnooBsciooi  of  his 
despotism,  thoagh  this  is  somewhat  harder  to  onder- 
staod.  Of  this  speciee,  wo  have  seldom  eDCOontered  a 
female  variety,  but  it  Is  by  no  mnns  naeosnmon  in  the 
noMer  gender.  Then  there  is  the  dogged,  penwvering, 
barebeed,  stai^d  selfishness,  wiiich  never  advances 
beyond  the  childish  aigoment,  "  I  wilt  have  it,  becaane  I 
like  it,"  and  &irly  bothers  and  bores  yoa  into  the  de- 
sited  concession.  There  is  the  indefiitigsble  and  fretful 
selfishness,  which  works  by  a  perpetual  eaecession  of 
mfamte  strokes,  a  mode  of  attack  which  iron  itadf  is 
onable  to  lenint,  and  In  the  oontem]^tion  of  vkiob,  one's 
only  comfort  arises  from  the  idea,  too  often  bltaewns, 
that  it  most  in  time  wear  itself  to  death.  .  Tiiere  ia  kbe 
valoreas  and  impudent  genus,  which  carries  its  point 
as  though  it  were  a  practical  joke,  and  sometimes  be- 
wilders you  into  taoghing  at  the  sheer  fun  of  that  from 
wbldi  yea  are  suffering  in  sad  earnests  There  is  tlie 
{d^fnl,  coaxing,  and  decidedly  ieatnine  kind,  which 
wins  its  way  by  smiles  and  sweet  words,  mocnting 
every  breach  with  a  paa  de  zephyr,  and  sealb^  every 
trinmph  with  a  earess ;  and  lastiy,  there  is  the  deli- j 
bmte,  resolved,  and  most  eflfeetnal  system  of  taetica,  to 


be  wielded  only  by  a  master  hand,  and  by  wUch  those 
wlio  fiftvt  taken  a  double  First  Chus  in  the  ar^  may  at 
oaca  be  lecofnised  by  the  practised  observer.  We  hare 
reserved  this  kind  to  the  last,  and  we  de^fti»>to  speak  of 
%  reverently,  is  tfie  ver;  cfattTanf^rowa  of  the  series, 
mly  to  be  ^irretdatcd  1$  tkoa|  ifhe  have  ittSered  from 
It^  and  scarcely  to  bo  understood  even  by  the'm.  It  acts 
indirectly,  not  bj  openly  seeking  the  desired  end, 
which  indeed  it  rather  pmfesses  to  disregard,  but  by 
skilii^y  interposing  so  many  obstacles,  and  suggesting 
so  many  evils  in  all  other  modes  of  action,  that  the  nc-  . 
fHtimate  sol^eet  sees,  he  knows  not  why,  that  all  paths 
save  one  are  dosed  before  him,  and  is  constrnned  to 
purmw  that  one.  iqiparentiy  of  his  own  accord,  but,  in 
truth,  beset  by  vague  and  wondering  doubts  aa  to  the 
reality  both  of  his  own  freewill,  and  of  the  various  diffi- 
culties which  deter  him  f^m  attempting  a  pleasanter 
way.  Tbe  argument  is  a  kind  of  reductio  ad  afmirdum, 
08  unanswerable  as  it  ia  uusatlafactoiy.  And  hert^  t«o, 
we  are  compelled  to  adjudge  the  palm  to  the  fairer  sex, 
and  to  confess  that  when  a  man  attempts  this  refined 
and  elaborate  method,  he  generally  makes  clumsy  work 
of  it  Not  but  what  wc  tave  seen  a  few  very  creditable 
male  examples  of  this  class ;  but  we  are  morally  certwn 
that  if  it  should  ever  be  our  good  fortune  to  wiUiess  so 
interesting  an  exhibition  as  a  trial  of  skill  between  two 
professors  of  different  sexes,  of  the  verj-  highest  attmn- 
ments  and  abilities  respectively,  the  lady  would  carry 
oETthc  crown.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
innumerable  fiicilitica  for  development,  the  boundless  i 
field  of  exercise,  with  which  each  of  tiicse  various  kinds 
of  selfishness  is  provided,  if  it  exist  in  the  person  of 
your  travelling  companion.  One  origin  is  commoQ  to 
all,  namely,  the  love  and  service  of  self.  One  resalt  is 
characteristic  of  all,  namely,  that  they  bear  fruit,  Taryiag 
in  quantity  and  qadity  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plant,  and  the  adveiM  or  fimnraUe  natnre  of  tiie  cir- 
etnnstanees  which  surround  it ;  hot  the  methods  of  at 
tabling  this  end  toe  as  ^sdnrilar  in  their  progress,  and  as 
varying  in  their  speed,  as  the  modes  of  growth  by  whi  A 
on  oak,  a  palm,  and  a  blade  of'  com  respectively  arrive 
at  matnrity. 

So  not  travel  with  a  vsxt  relaUoa.  Ton  lete  at  Itast  \ 
ten  days  of  deeorum  and  poIiCenesa  by  so  doing;  he  is  j 
intimate  with  you  from  the  very  beginning,  ud  the 
only  barrier— a  weak  one.  It  is  trae^  and  never  very  i 
durable— is  removed  before  a  blow  is  strack.   Do  not 
chuse  a  man  mach  older  than  yonrsclf — he  has  an 
advantage  over  yon  at  the  outset,  which  you  will  scarcely 
recover  during  tbe  whole  race.   The  week  which  is  re- 
quired to  exhaust  your  natural  and  ingenuotra  respect 
for  his  grey  hairs,  will  have  Biifiiced  to  disembarrass  him 
of  his  involuntary  sense  of  politeness  towards  yon ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  it,  he  will  start  free  from  all  shadctcs 
whatsoever,  while  you  have  still  the  scruples  of  ordinaiy 
good  breeding  to  shake  off.   Avoid  men  of  mild  man- 
ners, and  slow  speech — they  arc  invariably  obstinate ; 
and  as  they  never  lose  their  presence  of  mind,  they  are 
more  Kkely  than  most  pet^ns  to  attain  to  the  last  and 
loftiest  division  of  the  class,  which  we  have  just  been 
discossing.   A  bachelor  is  generallyto  be  sbunncd ;  it  is 
BO  completely  tho  habit  and  practice  of  his  life  to  study  j 
and  to  grati^  his  own  tastes,  that  he  has  attained  to  a  | 
degree  of  proficient^,  and  acquired  a  quantity  of  iafor-  I 
matioo  which  it  is  not  likely  tltat  yoa  should  poawM  at' 
firat  starting.  Yon       yield  a  Twniber  of  pointi  nM^ 
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<Brt  h^g  anre  of  vbitt  yon  reall;  giving  up ;  and 
when  jfm  gradnfttly  awnken  to  the  position  in  wbieh  7011 
hHTO  been  Boffering  hira  to  place  yon,  yon  will  1»tb 
BO  much  loet  gFound  to  recover  before  you  are  on  equal 
terms.  'Wo  were  onoc  of  opinion  that  it  was  desirable 
to  select  a  married  uutD  of  some  yean'  ata&diog ;  ho- 
Mn,  being  in  the  habit  of  oonetant  Bubmisston,  whe- 
ther TolmitBiy,  enforoed,  or  nnoMnetoos,  at  home,  he 
was  llkdy  to  be  doefle  and  manageable  by  instinot.  Bnt 
it  has  been  suggeirted  to  us  by  high  anthorKy,  that  tire 
xamc  principle  of  hntnan  nature  which  converts  the  fitg 
into  the  tyrant,  and  the  cnslavod  serf  into  Uie  rerolu- 
lionary  despot,  wUl  ansert  itself  in  him,  and  impart  an 
eageracM  uid  a  vimlenoe  to  Us  strife  for  the  maatoiy, 
a  ^H«fta1  fanaticism  to  his  worship  of  self,  irhioh  it 
would  he  extremely  difSenIt  to  reslBt.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  Raid  above,  we 
woald  rather  recommend  you  to  choose  a  bachelor ; — 
but  to  be  on  your  guard  agaioBt  him  Erom  the  very 
fimt  And  the  best  mode  of  enabling  your  ignorance 
to  contend  sacceflfifully  against  his  ezperienee,  will 
be  fo  yield  no  point  v^uitever,  trifling  as  it  may  per- 
haps appear,  lest  it  should  involve  consequences  which 
Tou  do  not  perceive.  Tou  are  safe  in  always  contra- 
dictiog  and  opposing,  and  though  you  may  be  fighting 
for  matters  of  no  importaaee,  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right 
ride,  and  better  th^  running  the  risk  of  losing  an 
advantage  which  yon  may  hereafter  endeavour  to  recon- 
quer in  vain.  It  is  advisable  to  fix  on  a  person  who 
possesses  some  a-sccrtaincd  peculiarity  which  docs  not 
interfere  with  your  ovu  views  of  coaifort ;  Huch  as  not 
being  able  to  sit  badtwanis  in  a  carriage,  or  to  eat  some 
particular  sort  of  food.  By  ostentatiously  attending  to 
this,  and  making  a  vast  parade  of  always  yielding  hira 
a  front  place,  or  providing  him  with  a  dinner  to  his 
taslo,  you  establish  a  sort  of  right  to  require  sacrifices 
from  him  in  rc'turn,  wliich,  in  skilful  hands,  may  be 
ttfled  almost  ad  libitum,  and  with  the  l>est  possible  effect. 
Of  course,  gteatcaro  must  bo  token  in  the  choice  of  your 
weakness,  ^t  it  does  not  jar  with  «iy  similar  tendency 
in  ytranielf ;  though,  in  some  cases,  it  might  be  as  -well 
to  affect  a  Blight  degree  of  It,  in  order  to  make  your 
eonccsaions  to  your  companion  more  meritorious,  and 
moro  impressive.  Tour  own  obfter\ii(ion  will  show  you, 
Tory  early  in  the  bu.-itnc63,  which  of  the  two  great  lines 
—the  bellying,  or  the  sneoking—it  will  be  more  politic 
to  adopl  And  having  onoeehomn  yowUne,  let  nothing 
tempt  you  to  depart  from  it  fbr  n  moment  la  thta 
girao,  .<tcady  perseTcrance  is  more  than  half  the  battle; 
and  hy  it>  you  may  somfitimcs  baSlc  an  antagonist  of 
mperior  nataral  qualifications,  who,  less  alive  to  the 
ttatore  of  the  contost,  suffers  himaelf  to  be  temporarily 
itinrrtsd  from  his  original  system  of  tactics.  Watch 
eageriy  for  this  blunder,  ponnce  on  It  the  moment  U 
appear^  and  never  ftnCfcr  him  to  recover  the  advantage 
wlii'-h  he  will  Iwc  by  Fneh  an  error,  however  brief  in  ita 
diintion.  Tot,  with  all  these  precautions — with  the 
Bout  b^itidioos  care  in  the  choice  of  your  companion, 
aad  the  most  ecdntoos  and  energetic  pursuit  of  the  brat 
man  of  rabdning  him  when  ehoeco,  w%  can  by  no 
means  promise  yon  that  yon  shall  eventnally  and  per- 
nuawitly  obtain  the  upper  hand.  The  very  highest 
point  at  which  you  may  hope  to  arrive,  maybe  compared 
to  that  state  in  a  game  of  chcsif,  in  which  one  party 
vstvt  ocascs  flbedEing  his  antagonist,  who,  with  equal 
penBTenoee,  baffles  or  erodes  each  sueoesrive  attack, 
IBI  the  battle  ia  at  kngth  pronounoed  to  be  drawn. 


You  will  perMive,  how«ver,  that,  in  this  kind  of  eoeotib- 
ter,  he  who  acta  on  the  offensive  has  the  plea.sauter  part; 
and  it  ie  tide  position  which  we  wonld  enoourage  uid  in> 
stniotyott  to  grasp.  Once  yours,  nothing  but  a  want  of 
vigfilanoe  in  yourself,  which  we  will  not  attribute  to  you, 
ca^  enable  your  adversaiy  to  rob  you  of  it ;  and,  as  in 
this  game  there  is  no  rsgslation  eompeU^  the  com- 
batants to  ceaee  after  a  certain  number  of  inefffectoaj 
checks,  it  ia  by  no  means  tmcommon  for  the  defender 
to  give  op  from  pure  weariness,  and  snfir  himself  to  be 
reduced  to  a  conquered  and  subralssite  state,  without 
renstanoe.  -        *  -m- 

The  bst  fiirtnigkt  or  month  of  a  tour  generally  pre- 
8«ata  ns  iriUi  a  smnewliat  novel  nfMot  of  a&irs.  Thi* 
is  Ute  period  daring  which  the  contending  partifla,  har- 
ing  memanA  thrir  BtraDgtii,  and  establiahed  tbrfr 
respective  portions,  become  possessed  wiUi  a  Uvelr  apirlt 
of  revoige  and  spite,  which  U  content  to  find  Ita  giatl< 
fication  in  the  annoyance  of  each  other,  vithont  thereby 
seeking  any  immediate  advantage  to  themMlvea.  The 
methodsand  theireapons  by  whiohthisistobeadiieved^' 
will,  dS  eourse,  vary  with  cironmslanees.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  always  nsefol ;  and  unong  these  we  may  reckon 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pecuUaritiei  of  your 
eompanicm,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  advised  yoa 
to  attun,  with  a  view  to  your  own  interest.  It  staiMla 
to  reason,  that  when  yon  know  a  man's  tender  places^ 
you  are  enabled  to  hurt  him  much  more  effectoUly  and 
easily,  than  when  you  arc  ignorant  of  their  geography^ 
Besides,  it  is  an  excellent  plaA  to  affect  eonstaot  igno- 
rauco  of  them.  Suppose  you  know  your  companion  to 
be  nervous,  for  instance ;  it  becomes  then  your  boainees 
always  to  arrange  and  suggest  every  method  of  proceed- 
ing ofi  your  joumey,  which  is  likely  to  Worry  or  alarm 
him.  It  is  humiliating,  inoonvenient,  and  Vexation 
for  Mra  to  be  driven  every  day  into  an  explanation  oi 
his  pceuKur  weakness,  while  you,  with  raised  eyebrowa,- 
and  politely  contemptuous  tone,  profess  "  Uat  yon  had 
not  ui  idea  tkia  arrangement  would  be  disagreeable  to 
him ;  yon  knew  his  peouliaritiee,  certainly,  but  it  had 
never  occnnred  to  you  that  Ihia  eonld  interfere  with 
them."  Having  s^d  thus  much,  you  may  yi^  the; 
point;  bat  it  is  scacoely  neceaaary  to  wsj  what  an  ad* 
vantageous  position  you  have  assumed  fiur  the  Aftj,  fay 
yon  can  make  him  fbel  at  evcty  moment  that,  in  order 
to  indulge  his  foible,  the  pten  of  the  joarooy  has  been 
changed,  while  the  unfeigned  surpriae  which  yon  exhi- 
bit at  this  purticnlar  maniflestation  ef  tfiie  said  foible, 
may  be  made  dvllly  and  incessantly  apparent.  Occa- 
sionally, if  he  he  at  all  sensitive,  he  will  agree  to  your 
«ii^atcd  scheme,  rather  than  ptaee  himself  in  sonn- 
pleasuit  a  situation;  and  then,  althong^  tlie  nature  of 
your  satiB&ction  be  changed,  the  degree  of  it  %  pen 
hapa,  heightened.  Yoa  cdl  by  and  chuckle,  from  yonr 
secret  eonseiousness  of  the  annoyance  vhieh  you  bar* 
compelled  him  to  endure,  and  which  he  vainly  htbonrs 
to  conceal  from  you. 

In  this  kind  of  warfare,  the  lady  lias  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  gentleman.  There  is  one  peculiarity} 
invariable  in  the  gentler  so:^,  Which  affords  a  meant  ot 
annoying  a  husband  or  brother,  an  powerful  as  tt  is  in^ 
exhaustible.  Man  is  dtetingfiiahed  from  tho'  beasts,  ss 
"  a  reasoning  animal,"  Wo  irill  not  here  question  the 
fitness  of  the  appellation,  though  we  could  enumerate 
a  variety  of  instances,  chiefly  among  churchwardens  and 
members  of  Parliament,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  from 
the  ranks  of  scientific  theorists  of  modem  tfoan^ 
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irUcb  votitd  seem  to  eaggeet  the  proprietor  of  esta- 
blisfaing  an  iDtermediate  clags  in  the  scale  of  creation. 
Were  we,  however,  called  apon  to  pronounce  the  chaiae- 
tcristic  of  Toman,  as  distingnislied  from  man,  we  would 
call  her  a  shopping  &aimaL  Now,  in  all  the  larger 
towns  she  may  diop,  and  surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more.  My  female  readers  will  at  once  feel  how  wide  a 
field  I  have  opened  to  them ;  nor  is  there  a  man  who 
will  read  the  passage  without  an  involuntary  shudder  at 
the  picture  presented  to  him.  The  length  of  time  which 
may  be  consumed  in  this  oocupaUon — the  unanswerable 
arguments  which  may  be  adduced  for  its  necessity — the 
inconvenient  moments  at  which  it  may  be  introduced  w 
ft  snbsUtutA  for  anything  whatsoever  which  the  gentle- 
man may  wish  to  do — and  the  quantity  of  Am  money 
iriiiob  yon  may  contrive  to  spend  in  the  course  of  it — 
these  are  its  great  advantages;  and  llie  woman  who 
reqnlres  instruction  how  to  use  tlkese  effidantly,  Is  really 
nnworthy  of  having  advice  wasted  upon  her.  At  the 
smaller  and  less  interesting  places,  she  always  has  it  in 
her  power  to  detain  her  compaaion  by  having  a  head- 
ache,  and  to  worry  him  aboot  her  diet.  In  short,  her 
fteilities  for  undertaking  the  management  ttf  this  latter 
psriod  are  innnmcnble ;  and  were  we  to  spend  houm  in 
o(dlectiag  minute  inatmcUoiis  for  the  guidance  of  her 
adrersaiy,  they  could  only  avnU  him  as  a  sidt  (rf  worn 
and  iU^xmatmeted  armour,  between  the  plates  of  which 
tlm  weapmiB  of  a  sUIfiil  combatant  may  find  passage  at 
eveiy  moment. 

And  now,  reader,  we  have  done.  How  much  do  you 
think  has  been  said  in  earnest  1  'Tis  a  caricature,  doubt- 
less, and  only  meant  to  be  laughed  at ;  but  is  there  not 
agooddealof  truth  in.it  after  alU  There  maybe— 
perhaps  there  is ;  but  if  you  have  not  some  ftiende  in 
the  worid,  (we  do  not  say  many,  bnt  assnredly  more  than 
one,)  without  whom  tlie  pleasures  of  the  most  charming 
tour  that  ever  was  contrived  would  be  incomplete,  and 
in  whose  society  the  wet^ns  of  selfishness  are  blunted, 
and  her  arm  paralyzed,  because,  in  truth,  your  happi- 
ness is  only  to  be  found  in  seeking  timrt;  if  you  have  no 
snch  friends,  we  can  only  say,  that  we  condemn  even 
more  than  we  pity  you  ;  and  we  hope  that  it  may  never 
be  our  lot  to  have  so  cold  and  morose  a  penon  far  our 
tmvelliag  companion. 


B£AUCHAMFS.-^A  Taix 
Chap.  IT. 
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As  t  Stood,  with  my  attention  apparently  fixed  on  the 
embroidery,  how  cleariy  I  remembered  ail  these  little 
drcumstanoes  I  And  those  young,  bright  girls,  Julia 
and  Maqr,  to  think  that  they  should  bde  so  much  sooner 
than  a  few  trumpery  ulken  threads  I  The  carnations 
and  roses  were  as  brilliant  as  when  first  wrought  by  the 
skilful  fingen  of  Mary  Deane,  and  would  continue  so, 
perhaps,  long  after  those  fingeis  bad  mouldered  in  the 
dust,  ' 

» It  Is  a  fine  piece,  sir,"  obssrved  -Hannah,  who  sup- 
poeed  me  wholly  engrossed  with  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance ;  "  Mr.  Penrose  used  to  sa^  that  it  was  better 
worth  looking  at  than  a  many  paintmss." 

"  1  am  quite  of  his  opinion ;  and  Hr.  Penrose  him- 
self—they tell  me  he  is  at  BathT 

"  Tee^  rir,  he  has  gone  to  try  what  the  hot  baths  will 
do  tat  Us  compbint>  which  is  something  of  a  palsy,  as 
I  take  iU" 


After  a  little  more  talk  I  got  up  to  take  leave,  obaerHnt^ 
as  I  did  so,  "  that  since  w  my  old  Mends  seemed  to  be 
oimgrcgated  at  Bath,  it  was  qnitc  time  that  I  should 
go  Uiere  likewise." 

To  Bath  I  went,  and  at  the  close  of  a  drizdy,  uncom- 
fortable sort  of  a  day,  found  myself  established  sCtfae 
York  Hotel.  The  following  morning  I  waited  on  my 
aunt  and  conuns,  who  reeeived  me,  as  the  present  poa- 
sessor  of  Knlghtswood,  periiaps  with  a  shade  of  emtaar- 
rasnnent,  yet  kindly ;  indeed,  the  manner  of  Julia  was 
so  cordial,  and  she  looked  so  tmly  glad  to  see  me,  that 
it  went  £sr  to  atone  for  the  lose  of  that  splendid  beauty 
which  had  captivated  my  yonthM  &ncy.  Julia, 
three-and-thirty,  was  indeed  the  wreck  of  her  former 
self;  altered  both  in  regard  to  ftoe  and  figure ;  the  first 
had  lost  Its  bloom,  the  last  its  ettAotipouit,  of  which 
there  nefer  had  been  a  thouj^t  too  much ;  wad  though 
still  an  d^ant-looking  woman,  she  was,  according  to 
the  common  phrase,  completely  gone  off.  But  #hat 
of  that  1  Had  so  many  years  passed  in  a  foreign  climate 
produced  no  change  in  my  own  appearance  1  Was  I'tho 
same  well-looking  young  fallow  who  had  vowed  and  pro- 
tested in  tiie  omngeiyl 

Julia  WBB  still  unmsrried,  leedTed  me  kindly,  and,  if 
a  vestige  of  her  former  partiality  had  survived  the  wear 
and  teu"  of  fitshionable  life,  how  could  I  do  better  than 
endeavour  to  convince  her  that  although  the  da^s  of 
romance  were  over,  there  might  be  many  of  rational 
and  domestic  happiness  in  store  for  ns  1  With  such  re- 
flections, 1  retnmed  to  the  hotel  to  dress,  preparatoiy  to 
dining  with  my  annt  and  eon^ns.  I  thought  them  at 
the  time  frangnt  with  wisdom,  qor  am  1  at  the  present 
moment  seeking  to  recant. 

There  was  no  other  viritor,  and  never  shall  1  forget 
the  comfortable  sensations  of  that  first  evening  in  the 
Circus.  During  my  residence  abroad  I  had  indeed 
found  friends,  and  smne  of  more  than  common  excellence, 
but  none  who  had  ever  known  me  by  my  Christian 
name ;  here,  I  was  onoe  more  ffenrp,  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  Indeed  come  home ;  former  grievances  and  offimces 
were  forgotten ;  even  later  impressions,  such  as  old 
Hannah's  recital  had  produced,  faded  frwn  my  mind ;  I 
cast  my  eye  round  ue  room— how  cheerfiil,  how  tho- 
roughly comfortable  it  looked  !  How  preferable  to  the 
cold,  deserted  i^rtments  of  Knigfatswood  I  Th^  have 
taken  with  them,  tikought  I,  all  that  gave  plcasantaem 
or  grace  to  that  abode.  Whilst  I  meditated,  Maria 
talked;  she  alwurs  had  been  a  talker;  formerly,  her 
talk  was  ot  Lonoon,  Alnuek'a,  archeiy  partis^  or  the 
next  meet;  for  both  she  and  Harriet  had  been  mighty 
riders  in  their  day.  Now,  she  discoursed  on  charity 
bazaars,  sermons,  pastoral  aid,  and  presentation  plate. 
The  subject  matter  had  changed,  but  the  style  was  the 
same ;  that  was  still  Maria,  now  evidently,  in  her  own 
opinion,  the  most  serioos  of  her  &mily.  Julia  said  oom- 
paratively  littl^  but  that  little  tended  to  confinn  my 
early  belief  in  her  better  qualities.  Sui>erior  to  Hatia 
in  undentanding,  to  Harriet  in  disposition,  the  worid, 
supposing  it  to  have  disappointed,  had,  at  least,  failed 
to  ii^ure  either  the  temper  or  the  heart ;  Julia's  mind 
had  remained  open  to  good  impressions,  and  was  capable 
of  forming  a  right  judgment  of  her  past  career. 

So  itiqipeared  tomeatalater  pCBiodt^our  rauwed 
acquaintance ;  in  Uie  mean  time,  my  annt  was  talUng, 
and  I  not  attending ;  it  was  necessary  to  collect  my 
thoughts.  Lady  Tracey  was  recounting  the  perpleuties 
consequent  on  her  removal  from  Enightswood  ;  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fixing  on  n  future  home ;  her  hedtation 
between  town  and  country,  betwem  Bm  and  London ; 
and  lastly,  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  house  anywhere 
exactly  to  her  mind.  Harriet  seemed  to  have  bees  the 
guiding  spirit  through  the  whole  affiiir ;  she  happily 
cleared  a  way  through  all  its  intricacies,  and  eventuuly 
established  Lady  Tmcey  in  the  Circus.  But  Bath  is 
not  a  desirable  residence  in  summer,  finr  even  an  Englidi 
summer  may  be  occadonally  hoL  To  some  aneh  Mser- 
vation  <^  nUne,  Lady  Traoey  agreed ;  "  but  titan  oould 
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be  no  difficulty  in  disposii^  of  a  feir  weeks ;  indeed, 
put  of  the  ensuing  aonimer  would  probably  be  spent 
atHoad." 

"  Almnd !"  I  exchdmed,  "  and  hare  yon  fixed  on 
the  precise  where  1 " 

My  aunt  replied,  that  they  had  not  abaolntely  fixed, 
but  thoD^t  of  the  German  baths.  She  had  been  almost 
pereoaded  to  believe  they  might  lie  serviceable  to  her 
health :  Haniet  was  quite  of  that  opinion. 

"  Do  yon  promise  yontaelf  much  pleaaore  from  thia 
excnraionr'  I  inquired,  taming  towards  JoUa,  "  Have 
yon  ever  been  out  of  England  X' 

"Only  for  a  Ttxj  ahwt  time,  and  then  not  fiktther 
than  Paris." 

"There  ia  no  i^rit  of  enterprise  in  Jtdia,"  obeervcd 
Uatia.   "  She  haa  no  zeal  in  tms,  or  any  otlier  cause." 

"Why  really,'  I  replied,  "the  present  eatue  aeema 
hardly  emnse  enough  to  exdte  any  very  stnmg  emo- 

ButUwia,  without  listening,  continued.  "I  Uiink  it 
vovld  be  a  duuming  scheme  for  you  to  accompany  ns, 
HcBiy.'  •  Ton  will  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  Bommer; 
BO  gentlemen  erer  have ;  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  much 
plrammtrr  for  na.  Such  an  addition-  to  the  party  may 
eren  reconcile  Julia  to  leaving  England." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  stud  Julia,  taking  upon  herself  to 
Rply,  "  that  when  I  am  abroad  I  shall  find  much,  both 
to  anmie  and  interest  me;  notwithstanding  which,  I 
must  confess  that  I  should  prefer  atiqring  qnietiy  at 
hcoie." 

"  And,"  said  I, "  after  all  my  wanderings,  I,  too,  must 
ooofesB,  like  Jnlii^  a  praferenoe  for  staying  qnietiy  at 
homcL" 

**  What  a  h^py  coincidence  of  opinion  !  Yon  will 
a^ree  charxoingly  togeth^ — I  see  that — whether  abroad 
or  in  England." 

Maria  ntoke  with  apparent  thoo^tlesaneBs;  but  her 
tuter  locked  annoyed,  and  seemed  anxious,  by  some 
inqtdiT  reqwcting  the  mode  of  timTellbg  in  Bengal,  to 
tarn  the  oonreisation. 

b  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  Haria  summoned 
Jalia  to  the  piano  forte,  and  they  sang  together  a  duet ; 
then  fbUowed,  on  the  part  of  the  elder  sister,  a  great 
deal  of  talking,  and  looking  for  a  certun  Irish  melody, 
vhieh  I  had  ftnmeriy  been  fond  of  heuing  Julia  sing ; 
bsL  w1k>  now  iCCBiea  resolved  t(^.rememMv  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

"It  won't  do,  ICaria!"  The  words  were  spoken  in 
ntber  a  low  tone;  but  I  heard  them;  and,  from  the 
peculiar  amilo  and  Aako  of  the  head  by  which  they 
vere  accompanied,  I  gneased  that  Julia  referred  to  some- 
tia3tg  more  than  the  lost  melody. 

luna  got  np ;  she  was  on  one  knee,  tuniing  over  a 
hage  portfolio  of  loose  masic,  and  lefdied,  rather  angrily, 
"  Something  die  wiU  not  do,  that  yon  aunr  be  assored  of." 

"Oh !  yes,  it  wUl,"  said  I,  though  not  knowing  in  tiie 
leaet  what  she  meant  "  If  you  can't  find  an  cud  song, 
site  »e  a  new  one ;  I  am  in  the  humour  to  be  pleased 
■ilh  eaything  and  everything  1" 

"  And  with  every  body  T 

"  Yes,  Karia,  every  body ;  especially  with  you  and 
Jolia.'' 

SoBKlIung,  I  forget  what-,  that  was  soon  after  eidd,  or 
mag,  remindied  me  of  Maiy  Deane,  and,  turning  to  the 
Mb,  on  which  my  aunt  was  seated,  I  inquired  if  she 
kaeir  that  her  former  acquaintance.  Miss  Deane,  waa 
Mmg  in  Bath,  and  whether  she  had  seen  her  ? 

To  the  fint  question.  Lady  Tracey  replied  in  the 
Amatin ;  to  the  second,  that  Miss  Drane  had  nob 
edbd  in  the  Circus ;  that  ahe  (Lady  Tracey)  did  not 
kaaw  in  what  part  of  Bath  Hiss  Deane  resided,  and  that 
Aiy  hmi  never  met  accidentally.  At  this  point  Julia 
JriM  in  the  eoDTenation ;  the  knew  that  Maiy  Deane 
mitm  aant  lodged  on  tiM  Soutii  I^trade:  she  herself 
ittad  veiy  much  to  call  on  them,  but  had  deferred 
Mif  eo,  in  bopen  that  mamma  would  waive  ceremony, 
■i  ■ULUiimiaiiy  her. 


"  Yon  have  another  old  acqoainteoee  In  Bath,  whom 

you  must  viai^"  continued  Julia. 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Penrose  1  Yes,  I  shall  certainly 
wait  on  him." 

"  And  go  soon,  Henry,  for  he  will  be  rejoiced  to  see 
you  again." 

"  I  will  call  at  his  lodgings  to-morrow,  in  my  way  (o 
Miss  Deane,  if  yon  think  he  will  not  olyoct  to  nedring 
an  early  visitor." 

"Not  in  the  least,— that  is  to  say,  after  eleven 

o'clock." 

"  Yon  seem  remarkably  well  informed  on  the  subject," 
observed  Lady  Tracey. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  i  have  been  myaeil  to  aob  the  good 
old  gentlentan  several  timea." 

"  Tou  have  r  exebUmed  her  motbR,ina  tone  which 
expressed  both  surprise  and  displeasure. 

"  Dearest  mamma,  I  told  you,  if  you  lemember, 
before  I  went  the  first  time." 

"  Yes,  and  what  I  told  ^u,  ought,  I  think,  to  have 
prevented  your  doing  anything  so  foolish  and  im- 
proper." 

I  confess  that,  considering  Julia's  age,  to  say  nothing 
of  that  of  poor  old  Mr.  Penrose,  I  thought  alt  this  rather 
overetruned ;  so  I  remarked,  "  that  at  least  there  coold 
bo  but  one  motive  for  such  visits,  and  that  a  purely 
unselfish  one." 

People  dould  never  interfere  in  family  tiffs ;  they  are 
more  likely  to  mar  than  to  mend ;  so  it  proved  in  the 
present  instance.  Maria,  with  a.  provoking  sort  of 
smile,  looked  at  Julia,  who  colonnd;  she  was  veiy 
evidently  distressed ;  and  I,  as  evidently,  had  sud  just 
the  thing  I  ought  not.  "  I  am  walking  in  the  dan," 
thonght  I,  "  aiKl  must  find  out  whereabonta  I  am,  or 
I  shall^himble  at  every  step." 

I  finmd  Mr.  Penrose  occupying  part  of  an  old-fashioned 
hoose  near  the  Orange  Orove;  and  the  welcome  he 
gave  me  was,  like  his  habitation,  old-fashioned  and 
warm.  At  first  wo  talked  of  my  concerns,  for  ao  he 
willed  it;  of  India;  the  state  of  my  health  there; 
my  homeward  voyage;  Knightswood,  be  And  after- 
wards oS  kU  health ;  of  the  Bath  waters ;  pompings ; 
doachings;  time  required  for  giving  all  remedies  a 
fair  trial ;  and  this  brought  us  easily  and  naturally  to 
Fordover.  Ho  had  been  wishing  much  to  see  me ;  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  conoeming  himself  and  others ;  some 
things,  perhaps,  that  I  should  t>e  surprised  to  hear. 
"  It  was  next  to  impossibly"  I  assured  him,  "  tiurt 
I  could  hear  anything  from  an  old  and  valued 
friend  aa  himself,  that  would  not  at  least  interest  me." 
Thereupon,  the  good  old  man  b^an  with  his  own  oui- 
seientious  scruples  regarding  his  parish :  he  should 
never  agun  perform  Ma  duties  in  it;  that  was  wholly 
out  of  the  question ;  and  he  had  pretty  well  made  up 
hli  mind  to  resign  the  living.  It  vraa  In  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Gifibrd ;  and  if  there  should  be  no  friend  tor  whom 
he  wished  particulariy  to  provide,  (relation  there  could 
be  none)  he  had  entertaintKi  a  hope  ttiat,  upon  his  own 
recommendation,  Mr.  Norton,  his  present  curate,  might 
be  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Then  followed  com- 
meu<ut)on  of  Mr.  Norton,  so  warm,  y^  so  discriminating^ 
that  I  could  no  more  doubt  the  merit  of  one  party,  than 
the  sincerity  of  the  other.  "  Could  I  redgn  my  flock 
to  his  charge,"  said  Mr,  Penrose,  "  my  mind  would  be 
at  rest ;  I  ^ould  have  nothing  more  to  be  careful  for 
in  this  world.  And  now.  Sir  Henry,  if  you  can  put 
fiuth  in  my  recommendation,  and  have  no  private 
objection  to  interesting  yourself  in  this  affiur,  vdll  yon 
employ  your  influence  to  get  it  settled  according  to  my 
wish?' 

"  My  dear  Mr,  Penrose,"  I  replied,  "  my  inflnenee, 
supposing  me  to  have  any,  can  hardly  be  of  snnrice  in 
this  matter.  If  Gifford  has  any  strong  otneelioos, 
I  could  scarcely  expect  to  overrule  them;  and  if  other- 
wise, your  own  infiuence  must  be  Buffi<dent.  Are 
yon  not  tiu  oldest  friend  he  has  in  the  woridl  fTote 
yon  not  hia  fiist^  and,  as  I  have  often  heard  him 
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keknowledge,  Imt  and  kindest  tutor  t  You  vrong  him, 
surely,  in  supposing  that  he  would  more  xeadUy  oblige 
asuy  <Hie  living  tiian  yourself." 

Mr.  Penrose  paused  before  he  replied.  "  There  is, 
unfortunately,  an  opposing  influence  :  your  cousin,  sir, 
Mrs.  Qifford,  has  t^en  the  field  against  me ;  and 
I  fear  that,  with  her  consent,  Mr.  !Nortoa  will  never 
become  rector  of  Fordorer." 

"  Her  rcasonr  I  inquired. 
• "  TTuU  it  is  rery  fit  you  should  1>e  made  acquainted 
with ;  I  have  no  desire  to  conceal  it.  You  may  pos- 
sibly have  the  same  feeling  on  the  subject  as  other 
members  of  your  fiunily,  and  thereforo  it  is  ftir  to 
apprize  you,  that  if  Mr.  Norton  should  obtain  aoch  an 
increase  to  his  income  as  the  living  of  Fordover,  I  have 
DO  doubt  of  hia  proposing  to  Mies  Julia  Tracey ;  nor,  to 
speak  the  truth,  much  doubt  as  to  her  accepting  him." 

Now,  then,  the  mystery  was  explained ;  and  my  soul, 
as  the  Persians  say,  fell  from  the  skies ;  at  li^t  it 
would  have  ftllea,  bad  thete  been  time  for  it  to  mouut 
M  higii.  As  11  was,  I  will  not  deny  that  I  heard 
Mr.  Pemoae'a  announcement  with  momentary  annoy- 
ance; I  ma 'considerably  aurprised,  and.  If  not  posi- 
tivety  disappointed,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it. 

"  You  are  not  pleased  to  hear  this.  Sir  Henry ;  nor  is 
it  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  the  family ;  but  wait  till  you 
have  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  NoTt<m.  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  will  find  him,  on  all  points  but  fortune, 
worthy  of  your  cousin ;  and  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
*Miss  Julia,  too,  I  assure  you,  and  think  her  a  very 
charming  persMt ;  she  will  be  a  fortunate  one,  too,  in 
my  opinion,  if  circumstances  admit  of  her  marrying 
iCr.  Norton." 

"  Julia's  happiness,"  I  began,  "if  not  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered  in  an  aSair  of  this  nature,  shall  always 
be  cared  for  by  me ;  and  she  is  at  an  age  to  be  aafcly 
trusted  in  her  own  eetimate  of  what  will  most  eontributfi 
to  that  happiness;  bub  I  know  the  character  of  her 
sister,  and  if,  as  yon  intimate,  she  has  set  herself  in 
opposition  to  this  union,  the  odds  are  against  us.  I  can- 
nob  tell  what  degree  of  influence  she  may  have  over 
GiBbrd,  but  it  is  unpleasant:,  and  generally  useless,  to 
interfere  between  husband  and  wife." 

"  StiU,"  said  Mr.  Penrose,  "  in  a  matter  of  Church 

Eatronage,  a  wife  should  not  presume  to  dictate ;  it  is 
i^tly  unbecoming."  Then,  smiling  at  his  own  vehe- 
mence he  Gontinned,  "  1  speak  like  a  tcgty  old 
baohelor." 

"  And  I,  IB  a  probable  member  of  that  ftatcmity,  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  enter  the  lists^against  you  ;  I  will  go 
farther,  and  say  that  there  are  few  points  on  which  a 
wife  sluyuld  presume  to  dictate.  This,  however,  is  little 
to  the  present  purpose ;  what  I  have  to  suggest  may, 
with  your  approbation,  prove  a  more  healing  measare. 
I  must,  however,  forewarn  you  in  my  turn ;  it  will 
require  a  sacrifice  on  your  part;  you  must  continue 
rector  of  Fordover  during  your  natural  life.  Mr.  Ryder, 
the  inoumbent  of  Knight  Magna,  is  likely  to  obtain  a 
hotter  piece  of  preferment ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  he 
-eannot  hold  both,  will  oblige  Um  to  resign  his  present 
■living.  He  called  a  few  days  ago  to  speak  to  me,  as 
patron,  on  the  subject.  Neither  the  living  nor  the 
parsonage  of  Knight  Magna  are  qult«  so  good  aa  those 
of  Fordover ;  but  both  may  be  improved.  In  ease  of 
the  removal  of  the  present  intmmbmt,  could  you 
consent  to  part  with  Mr.  Norton  f 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Penrose  decidedly,  "  I  do  not 
Ulink  that  I  oould ;  it  entirely  alters  the  case," 

"  True,  it  does  alter  the  oaso,  but  in  my  opinion 
advant^^usly.  Consider,  in  the  first  place,  how  much 
■it  will  be  In  your  power  to  benefit  any  butute  you  nrny 
■eo  fit  to  en^inge.  What  an  admnlage  to  a  younf< 
elervynuu  to  leam  his  profesalonal  duties  under  your 
guidance  I  •  You  might,  with  Ood's  blesnng,  train  up 
another  Mr.  Norton  to  the  ministry ;  and  as  to  the 
emoluments  of  the  livii^,  they  would  bo  at  your  own 
-dlqxMBl ;  yours  to  give,  as  much  as  to  keep.  Posdbly 


there  may  be  some  pious  or  charitable  work  yon  would 
wish  to  perform  at  Fordover,  such  afi  your  successor,  if 
a  family  man,  might  nob  linve  power  to  accomplish. 
Bc^ea,"  I  continued,  receiving  no  answer  from  Kir.. 
Penrose,  "  you  must  not  think  of  Mr.  Norton  ae  the 
only  good  man  in  the  world." 

"  A  good  man,  sir  1"  replied  Mr.  Penrose,  peevishly  ; 
"  I  want  something  more  thou  a  good  man.  I  bud  a. 
good  man ;  Mr,  Brown  was  an  exceeding  good  man, 
but  ho  preached  half  my  congregation  out  of  Fordover 
church  into  the  meeting-bouso  at  Knight  Magna." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  air,  wo  are  rather  out  of  order 
in  that  parish;  but  f^re  us  Mr.  Noton,  and  we  ^11 
amend  our  wa}'a.  With  regard  to  my  couido,  in  case 
of  becoming  his  wi&,  1  need  scarcely  observe  huw 
preferable  to  hof  would  be  a  residence  at  Knight 
Magua;  unless,  as  one  can  scarcely  venture  to  bo{>c, 
such  a  change  should  take  pbce  in  her  sister's  feeliug^ 
as  would  render  their  very  dose  vicinity  to  each  other 
desirable.  At  all  events,"  I  continued,  after  a  mom^ts 
silence,  "  you  will,  I  am  sure,  kindly  weigh  what  I  have 
aud,  aiid  think  over  it  And  if,"  added  I,  "  which  is 
possible,  Mr.  Uyder  should  be  disappointed  in  his  ex- 

rictations,  we  will  try  what  can  be  done  in  your  way." 
then  took  leave,  for  Mr.  P<»irose  seemed  weaty,  and  as 
if  he  wished  to  be  alone.' 

"  So  this  was  Julia's  reason  for  wishing  me  to  p»  our 
old  friend  an  eariy  visit;  and  die  thinka  ihtA  1  can 
assist  Mr.  Norton  in  regard  to  Fordover— but,  Lord 
bless  her !  when  did  she  ever  know  Harriet  relinquish 
a  point  on  which  she  liad  set  her  mind  t  A  woman  of 
that  sort  runs  down  her  game ;  she  keeps  on  and  on,  till 
her  victim  falls  at  her  feet  from  very  wcarines-s.  No, 
Knight  Magna— that  must  be  our  object,  if  Mr.  Kyder 
leaves.  As  to  entirely  rebuilding  the  parsonage,  l  am 
iu  doubt ;  perhaps  they  may  not  like  to  wait  so  long — 
it  certainly  ought  to  be  made  to  front  the  other  way." 

Full  of  such  tboufl^ts  aud  schemes,  I  would  rather, 
at  that  time,  have  declined  a  visit  to  Misa  Beane,  or 
any  one ;  bub  I  proceeded,  and  in  a  few  minutea  found 
myself  on  tlw  South  Parade.  Yes,  there  they  were ;  at 
least,  so  I  guessed  ;  an  infirm  old  lady  in  a  Bath  chair, 
and  a  younger  lady  walking  by  tbo  side ;  yet  it  was 
possible  they  might  not  be  the  persons  1  sought.  Wc 
met — we  nearly  parsed  each  other,  for  I  was  irresolute — 
but  the  young  lady  chanced  to  turn  her  head ;  I  caught 
her  eye,  and  that  glance  confirming  my  conjecture, 
I  ventured  to  address  her. 

There  was  no  mistake ;  it  was  indeed  Mary  Deane, 
who,  though  not  at  the  first  moment  recollecting  me, 
was  no  sooner  assured  of'my  identity,  than  her  counte- 
nance become  radiant  with  those  pretty  amilea  comme- 
morated 1^  old  Uannah,  and  ute  immediately  pre-  I 
sented  me  to  her  aunt 

I  attended  them  during  the  remaindm*  of  Mrs.  Dcanc's 
airing,  and  afterwards  to  their  lodgings.   We  talked  of 
course,  and  that  very  soon,  of  Hannah ;  indeed,  I  was  ' 
the  bearer  of  a  Icttor  from  her.   Mary  listened  with  an  I 
interest  that  made  her  fine  dark  eyes  glisten  with  | 
emotion ;  but  her  manner  was  perfectly  composed,  qnd, 
sooner  thui  I  expected,  she  turned  the  discourse  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Beauchamps,  to  ppcak  of- her  ; 
present  protoctrcss ;  the  general  advantAges  of  Bath  to  | 
persons  circumstanced  like  themselTca ;  X'SJ^it^ular  re  - 
commendations of  that  locality — so  cheerful,  so  warm 
and  sunny  for  her  aunt,  (she  did  not  sny  that  at  times 
the  heat  was  almoat  insupportable  to  herself,)  and  so 
short  a  distance  from  the  abbey. 

Mrs.  Deane  was  not  slow  in  her  own  acknowlodg-  ! 
menis ;  she  gave  Mary  some  trifling  commlsi^ion  to  take 
her  from  the  room,  and,  during  her  shorb  altsencc. 
assured  mc,  that  she  felt  it  to  be  the  crowning  mercv  of 
a  good  Providence,  which  had  watched  over  her  duAng 
a  long  life,  that  this  dear  child  should  have  been  con- 
signed to  her  care.  "  It  was  scarcely  to  lie  ei-jMCted,"  she 
observed,  with  great  simplicity,  "  that  one  fo  lovely  and 
so  lovcable,  one  so  likely  to  be  sought  nfter,  amraldj 
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hare  had  a  home  to  seek,  or  hare  found  one,  during  so 
many  yeare,  nnder  her  roof." — "  She  is  a  dear,  good, 
a&ewKiate  cdiild  to  me,"  concluded  the  old  lady,  "  and 
God  will  reward  her  for  it  in  his  own  way  and  time." 

Haiy  soon  returned  to  the  room,  which  her  absence, 
and  Mre.  Deane's  bliBdnese,  had  enabled  me  to  surrey 
with  some  attention.  The  furniture,  though  neat,  was 
but  that  of  a  common  lodging-house ;  yet  an  air  of 
comEsrt,  almost  of  elegance,  pervaded  the  apartment. 
A  fewaprigs  of  myrtle  and  geranium  filled  a  small 
flower  TBae,  and  decorated  the  table,  on  which  also 
mig'ht  be  Seen  some  of  thw/e  &Qcy  articles  ladies  delight 
to  fabricate.  Books,  too,  there  were,  such  as  Mar^'  loved ; 
(he  gradoal  collecti<m  of  one,  whoso  means  scarcely  per- 
mitted the  indnlg«ice><  On  a  little  table,  in  company 
with  a  venerable  looking  quarto  Bible,  I  conid  perouve 
the  I^yei^Book,  my  own  gift ;  and  abev*  this  table, 
suspended  boA  the  wall,  was  a  small  drawing  in  a 
maple  frame.  It  looked  like — what  on  close  inflection 
it  proved  to  be — Julia  Tracey's  Camellia.  But  why 
thus  carefully  preserved  by  ilory  Seancl  She  hod 
doubtless  gricTM  with  Mark  over  my  oxpnldoa  from 
Knightswood— had  fdt  for  and  pitied  me  ;  I  seemtd  to 
onderetand  it  all. 
Poor  ICrs.  Deanc  had  ftw  seqoaintaneas  in  Bath. 
;  Neither  her  boalth  nor  eircnmstjmcca  admitted  of  her 
giving  entertainments,  and  Utry,  in  Mmaequcnce,  had 
few  opportonities  of  mixing  in  society.  She  must  hare 
partaken  very  sparingly  at  what  are  termed  the  plea- 
saroB  of  life ;  the  warm  affections  of  her  young  heart 
had  been  chilled,  and  her  best  years  devoted  to  patient 
and  unwearied  attendance  on  the  sickly  and  infirm; 
yet  it  would  seem  as  if  a  life  of  obacnrity  and  eelf-dcnial 
I  were  more  bvourabte  to  the  preservation  of  baaaty, 
than  one  of  prosperity  and  worldly  amusemant;  for 
althoi^  Maiy,  like  Julia  Tracey,  had  lo«t  the  bloom  of 
youth,  there  was  no  worn  or  haggard  kmk  in  the  conor 
tenance,  nothing  of  emaciation  in  the  figure.  "  What 
a  very  pretty  person  is  Miss  Deane  !"  was  my  observa- 
tion on  rejoining  the  party  in  the  Circus,  and  in  rntly 
to  certain  inquiries  as  to  how  I  hail  pasiod  uie 
morning. 

"  Yes,"8^d  Julia,  "ahe  is  r  frery  pnUy  penoi^  and 

one  of  the  youngest  looking,  for  her  age,  that  I  am* 
acquainted  with." 

*'  Her  age  is  nothing,"  remarked  Maria ;  "  but  where, 
pray,  Julia,  have  you  seen  hex  of  lat«1"  - 

"  I  fbnnd  her  sdtting  one'  morning  with  Mr.  Pen- 
roao." 

"  Mr.  Penrose,  I  obeervcd,  "seems  to  be  In  especial 
favour  with  you  ;  ia  hQ  confessor  general,  or  par- 
ticular, Julia  r 

With  a  consciouB  laugh,  she  replied,  "Oh,  by  no 
means  general ;  Miss  Deane  and  I  consider  him  as  ex- 
clusively our  own,  and  confide  in  him  accord!  ng'lj." 

My  aunt  did  not  look  sweetly  en  her  youngest 
daughter  ;  yet  I  found,  when  occasion  oBered  for  con- 
verung  with  her  on  the  subject  of  Mr,  Norton,  that 
time  lud  produced  its  cnatomary  effect ;  that,  in  regard 
to  her  daughters,  she  was  more  iudifTerent  to  their 
catobliahmeut  in  life — in  regard  to  bereelf,  more  solid- 
tons  of  repose.  We  ihaU  do  vsU  enoaKh,  tlMue^t  I,  if 
wc  can  but  bring  Harriet  to  reason.  My  aunt  is  not, 
!  in  her  heart,  much  averse  to  this  match ;  and-  nobody 
'  ever  thought  of  minding  Maria.  At  any  rate,  as  the 
I  Giflbrdji  arc  ezpcoted  in  Bath,  ve  mu5t  soon  know  the 
worst. 

In  the  meantltne  Jnlla  and  I  had  more  than  one 
confidential  discourse,  generally  In  our  way  to,  or  tnm, 
the  South  fvi*-  ,  I  kter  moderate  hi  every 

wish  ;  nnworldly,  to  all  ^pearance,  in  erery  thought; 
and  she  found,  as  she  was  well  entitled  to  do,  an  assured 
finendinfaevcoasiB  Henry,  lhavo  said  that  Julia  called 
wiUi  me  on  Maty  Deane ;  Lady  Trac^  also  left  cards ; 
ader  which  Maiy  was  induced,  chicQy  by  the  persuasion 
^  het  vaati,  to  aoMpt  aft  InvitaUm  to  dins  in  the 
Circus.  Tbeco  wet©  pcounb  one  or  tvo  other  guests. 


well-bred,  agreeable  people ;  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to 
see  Mary's  diffidence  and  disinclination  to  ttke  visit 
gradually  give  place  to  more  agreeable  senaationa.  It 
was  the  triumph  of  natural  good  taste  and  good  sense, 
aided  by  the  fostering  kindness  of  Julia,  who,  comuder- 
ing  Mary  as  especially  her  own  guest,  paid  her  more 
than  usual  attention.  Both  speared  to  adrantage; 
but  there  was  a  something  in  Mary's  air  and  manner  so 
simple,  so  unnsually  truthful,  if  the  expression  may  bo 
allowed,  combined  with  so  much  natural  grace,  that  to 
indifferent  observers  she  must  have  been  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  the  two.  The  following  day  was  produotive  of  two 
interesting  events,  and  in  the  right  order  of  time  :  the 
msming  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Byder,  acquainting 
me  with  the  &vouiable  termination  of  hia  aSbir,  and 
tlw  evaning  was  distinguished  by  tho  arrival  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  CHfibrd.  Mr.  Penrose,  good  nun,  had  resigned 
himself  to  hie  fate ;  it  remained  now  to  see  how  Harriet 
would  submit  to  hers — how  she  would  reconcile  herself 
to  the  prospect  of  a  brother-in-law,  exemplary  in  hia 
own  duraoter,  and  the  choice  of  a  sister  who,  in  the 
account  oX  the  worid»  had  not  too  much  time  to  lose. 
Mark  Ol^rd  and  I  renewed  our  acquuntance  with,  I 
believe,  eqnal  pleaaute,  rt^oieed  in  our  near  neighbour- 
hood to  «Mh  other,  Wd  looked  forward  to  all  bat  duly 
meeUngt. 

Ha  was  not  neatly  altered  In  any  respect ;  a  littlo 
more  oonsoquemiri  in  manner  perhaps,  at  least  in  the 
presenoe  of  his  wlfie,  bnt  almost  as  young  and  handsome 
as  ever ;  in  yontbfiilnesa  of  appearance  he  had  decidedly 
the  advantage  of  us  all.  I  availed  myself  of  our  first 
after  dinner  fAa-d-Mk  to  acquaint  him  with  my  know- 
ledge of  Julia's  ^ttachmenL  and  my  own  designs  in 
bvonr  of  Mr.  Norton.  Ha  uard  with  surprise  of  the 
expected  vacancy  at  Knight  Magna,  but  seemed  moeUy 
stntck  with  the  extraordlnaiy  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Nor^ 
ton  in  finding  two  indlrlduau,  Mr.  Penrose  and  myself 
eqiiaUvdeslKHM  of  preferring  him  to  a  living.  Under 
this  chiuge  of  eircumslanoM,  however,  he  expressed 
himself  well  satisfied  with  Julia's  choice  :  "  very  glad 
that  the  ai^r  rtiould  be  brought  to  so  happy  a  con- 
clusion, especially  through  my  means ;"  that  is  to  say, 
without  anT  annoyance  to  himself.  "  For  his  part,  he 
did  not  think  Julia  likely  to  have  '*  better  offer ;  Mr. 
Norton  wan  btmself  an  exceedingly  gentlemanlike 
person;  and  as  fbrthere8t,whatiUaU.vgnifyl  People 
oould  not  expect  all  their  connexions  to  be  Pianta- 
genets ;"  thus  leaving  me  to  infer  that,  in  spitp  of  Ms 
well-soanding  name,  Mr.  Norton'a  escutcheon  was  of 
doubtful  <^i^n.  Mark  concluded  by  assuring  me  that 
he  should  do  his  best  to  make  Harriet  view  things  in 
the  same  light ;  as  to  tiie  accomplishment,  howev^,.of 
this  desirable  object,  he  did  not  appear  extromsiy  san- 
guine ;  ladies  being,  so  he  averred,  apt  to  form  unrea- 
sonable expectations.  The  effect  of  Mark's  communi- 
cation was  visible  when  I  next  entered  the  presence  of 
his  wife,  by  the  token  of  a  scowling  brow,  and  cold  un- 
gracious manner;  "  It  was  the  climax  of  folly,"  she 
observed  to  Maria,  before  I  was  well  out  of  hearing, 
"  juBt  as  Henry  Tnwey  had  returned  to  England— and 
unmarried."  The  pelting  of  this  Aorm  fell  the  most 
hearil^  on  my  aant  and  Maria,  certainly  the  two  leaat 
guilty  of  sanctioning  the  present  aspect  of  affiirs.  Julia 
was  too  well  satisfied  with  them  herself,  too  sure  of  Mr. 
Norton's  fidelity,  to  need  support;  and  Mark  prudently 
kept  out  of  tho  way.  We  spent  most  of  our  time  to- 
gether, and  together  we  called  on  Mary  Deane.  If  a 
slight  Uosh  sussed  her  cheek  in  shaking  hands  with 
Maik  GiSord,  it  waa  all  of  emotion  she  displayed;  her 
manner  waa  unembarraaaed,  andwhatorer  die  might 
once  have  felt  or  snared.  It  expressed  nothing  bnt  a 
kindly  interest  in  his  wel£ire. 

(To  6e  naelaM  in  »»■  mail.) 
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THE  BEGGARS  CASTLE. 

A  SlorffoftlieSuulh  ef  ft  a  net. 

Tjiosb  niiua  took  my  tliouglits  away 

To  a  far  eastern  lami. 
Like  camols  in  b  herd  tJiey  lay 

ITpon  the  dull  red  easA  : 
I  know  not  that  I  crer  ute 
Withm  a  place  so  desolate. 

Unlike  Uic  relics  that  connect 
Oar  hearts  trith  ancient  time, 

All  mofis-bcsprent  and  iry-dcck'd, 
Gracing  a  lenient  clime, 

Here  all  was  death,  and  nothinff  l}oni«— 

"So  life  bnt  the  anfhendlj  thorn. 

"  My  little  guide,  whose  sunny  eyes 

And  darkly  lueid  skin 
Witness,  in  spite  of  shrouded  skies. 

Where  Bouthcm  realms  begin, 
Come,  tell  me  all  you've  heard  and  knoir 

*  _t_l.t_  Iki-n..  laid  1a»  n 
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The  Beggtr'i  Castle,  vmyward  name, 

Wm  all  these  fragments  bore ; 
And  vheTefore  l^endary  fiimo 
Baptized  Uiem  thus  of  yore. 
He  told  in  vords  so  sireet  and  true, 
I  wiflh  that  ho  could  tell  it  you. 

A  pnissanb  adgneur,  irho  m  ware 

And  tounuys  had  renown, 
With  wealth  from  pradaab  ancestor* 

Sloping  onbrc^cn  down, 
Dwdt  in  theae  towen,  and  held  in  feo 
All  the  broad  lands  that  eye  can  oeo. 

Ho  never  tempcr'd  to  the  poor 

Uisfortone's  bitter  blast; 
And  lAva.  before  his  haughty  door 

Widow  aiid  orphan  past, 
Injnriotts  words  and  dogs  at  bay 
Wen  all  the  welcome  that  had  Uicy. 

The  monk,  who  toil'd  from  place  to  place. 

That  Qod  might  hare  his  dole, 
Was  met  by  scorn  and  foul  grimace, 

And  oaths  that  pierced  his  soul : 
Twaa  well  for  him  to  flee  and  pray, 
"  Th^  know  not  what  they  do  and  say." 

One  evening,  when  both  plain  and  wood 

Were  trackless  in  the  mow, 
A  b^gar  at  Uie  portal  stood, 

Who  little  seem'd  to  know 
That  castle  and  its  aril  fiune. 
As  if  frtmi  ^stant  shores  he  came. 

Like  channdrd  granite  was  his  fron^— 
His  hMT  waa  crisp  with  rime,— 

He  ask'd  adndttance,  aa  was  wont 
lo  that  froo-bearted  Ume ; 

For  who  could  leare  to  die  I'  the  cold 

A  hndf  man,  and  wM  oldl 

Atfinrthiapr^hadnoreply,— 
PMduMe  the  wild  wind  check'd  it ; 

Bat  lAen  it  rose  Into  a  cry, 
ITo  more  the  inmates  rcck'd  It, 

mil  where  the  cheerful  fire-light  shone, 

A  Miico  ont-thtmdered— "  Wretch  !  begone." 


"  There  is  no  path— I  have  no  strength — 

What  can  I  do  alone  1 
Grant  shelter,  or  I  lay  my  length. 

And  perish  on  the  stone. 
I  crave  not  much — I  should  be  blest 
In  kennel  or  in  bam  to  rest." 

"  What  matters  thy  vile  head  to  mel 

Dare  not  to  touch  the  door !" — 
"  Aloe  !  and  shall  1  never  see 

Home,  wife,  and  children  more  !' 
"  If  thou  art  utiil  importunate. 
My  serfe  shall  nul  thee  to  the  gate." 

But  when  the  wrathful  seigneur  faced 

The  object  of  his  ire. 
The  beggar  raised  his  brow  debased. 

And  arm'd  his  eyes  with  fire : 
"  Whatever  guise  is  on  me  now, 
I  am  a  mightier  lord  than  then  I" 

"  Madman  or  cheat !  announce  thy  birth."— 
"  TluU  thou  wilt  know  to-morrow." — 

"  Where  are  thy  ficfe  1"—"  The  whole  wide 
earl^." — 
"  And  what  thy  title  T— "  Sorrow." 

Then,  opening  wide  his  ragged  vest. 

He  cried,  "Thou  canst  not  shun  thy  gnosL" 

He  stamp'd  bis  foot  with  fearful  din ; 

With  imprecating  hand 
He  struck  the  door,  and  paaa'd  witliin, 

Bight  through  the  menial  band. 
"  Follow  him  !  seize  him  1  there  and  there  I" 
They  only  saw  the  bhuik  night  ait, 

Bnt  he  waa  at  his  work :  ere  day 

Began  the  woA  of  doom. 
The  lord's  one  daughter,  ono  bright  May, 

Fled  with  a  baae-bom  groom. 
Bearing  about,  frhere'or  she  camo. 
The  bUgfating  of  an  ancient  name.  - 

His  angle  son,  that  second  self. 
Who,  when  his  first  should  fall. 

Would  hold  his  lands  and  boarded  polf. 
Died  in  a  drunken  brawl : 

And  now  alono,  amid  his  gold. 

He  stood,  and/eA  his  heart  was  cold; 


Till,  like  a  large  and  patient  sea, 
■  Onco  roused  by  cniel  weather, 
Came  by  the  raging  Jacquerie, 

And  swept  away  together 
Him  and  all  his,  save  that  which  ttmo 
Uaa  hoaMed  to  sagSBtt  our  rhyme. 
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A  jnaHT  IN  THE  FOREST. » 


rxoK  xhb  obkiuji  or  uh  la.  uotib  podquh.  by  s.  x. 

(CoMladed  from  f»g»  H-) 

WI5DBUDA. 

Thine  eyes  have  kindled  like  the  morning  ! 

haqekvuh. 

Ha! 

At  BDch  a  moment  meet  we  interraptlon  t 
Hark  I   In  the  wood»  sound  oS armed  men ! 
Best  in  my  hnt,  most  dear  and  honoured  guest, 
Whilst  I  look  forth. 

oaJJomuaiB. 
-   Nay,  sir;  if  there  be  danger, 
I  muBt  not  see  thee  cballsnge  it  alone. 

HAaiHVLVH. 

Danger  to  thee,  perchance,  though  none  to  mo ; 
The  woods  are  full  of  stem  and  hunted  Saxons. 
Bemi^,  my  lord; — ^persOade  him,  noble  wife. 

WIKDKVDA. 

Bemun  within,  as  thon  art  ewom  my  knight ! 

\ilagenu}^h  imtes/rom  t/ie  hut,  hia  inoord  in  Itia 
hand,  and  chats  the  door  behind  him,  Mainj 
armed  Saxona  come/romthe  vxiod. 

HAOSROUB. 

Whither  so  &at,  my  countrymen  t 

A  SAXOV. 

To  thee  1 

I  seek  the  traces  of  a  Christian  knight, 

Who  TOTOB  bewildered  through  these  savage  woods : 

Methinks  even  now  he  sits  beside  thy  heulb. 

EAQKKOLPH. 

And  if  il  be  sol 

8AZ0>. 

Wbv.if  itbeso. 
The  avenging  Gods  demand  their  sacrifice ; 
The  great  uncounted  amy  of  the  dead, 
Slain  by  the  hands  of  thcaa  accurst  Franks,  < 
C17  for  th^  {M^,  and  vengeance  !   Out  with  him  ! 

UAOEKULrH. 

I  think  thou  knoVst  he  sits  beside  my  hearth  1 

BAXQH. 

Ay,  by  my  lUth ;  'tis  therefore  vo  are  hers. 

lUOBHinPH. 

Then  let  me  sea  the  man  who  dares  to  harm  him 
Beneath  the  gnardian  shadow  of  my  roo£ 

SAX05. 

Thou  mighty  Saxon  warrior,  Hagenulph, 
Wilt  thou  protect  the  scourge  of  Saxony  t 

HAOKRUUPH.  ' 

He  sitA  beside  my  hearth ;  and  so,  good  night.  [Goini/. 

AHOTHKB  SAZOir. 

Yet  one  word  more  !' 

HAQEiruLpH  (returning). 

True ;  thou  rcmindest  mc ! 
Make  not  such  mdc  disturbance  in  the  woods. 
Breaking  my  thread  of  converse  with  my  guest 

SAIOB. 

Thygocst!  Thoadream'stootwhomtbinoannprotectiit 

BAOGirULPH. 

ily  dream,  perchance,  is  truer  than  thy  knowledge. 

SAXOJT. 

It  is  a  kidght    name  among  the  Franks. 

HA<innTi.rH. 
It  maybe  so,  or  it  may  not  be  so  :' 
Speak  pUinly,  if  thou  be'at  a  Saxon. 

SAXOIt. 

Well, 

1  do  believe  it  is  the  king  himself. 

(1)  Th«  oanelmloii  of  Ihta  tiuilation  wu  omitted  tmrn  Put  I., 
by  ui  accident  which  wu  not  dtteovared  till  loo  late  to  be  remo- 
dled.  Eveijr  eflbrt  wlU  h«  tnade  to  KvM,  n  hi  m  possible,  oon- 
tinnlng  anjr  snicle  Uma  one  Part  to  anotbu. 


■Aonmra. 

Through  this  whole  evening  I  have  thought  tiie  same 
Therefore  depart  in  silence.   'Tis  for  jaa 
Fitly  to  entertain  him, 

SAXon. 
With  thy  sword ! 
Therein  we  swear  thee  true  companionship. 

BAaEBVLFH- 

Ay,  my  good  two^dged  sword.   I  have  it  here 

Ready  for  all  who  break  the  holr  laws 

Of  hospitality.  Ofsuohaerfms 

This  kmg  is  guiltless ;  food,  and  dnqk,  and  coadi, 

Shall  thertfore  be  his  fitting  entertainment. 

Not  cutting  steeL   Good  night  I   I  pray  you  go  I 

UAKY  SAXONS. 

No,  no,  my  lord  I   We  cannot  suffer  this. 

Give  up  the  tyrant !   'TIS  the  qussUon  here. 

If  Saxony  shall  stand  or&ll  for  over. 

Give  up  the  king !   Our  wrath  will  have  its  victim. 

HAOSHULFH. 

If  Saxony  miist  stand  by  deeds  of  shame, 

'Twere  better  that  she  &tl.   Good  night,  my  friends ; 

For  the  third  time  and  last,  I  aay  it  to  ye. 

Clood  things  are  threefold,  therefore  now  depart, 

Unless  your  minds  be  set  to  sock  for  evil. 

aixon. 

Why,  let  it  oome,  then  1   Fidling  gentle  means. 
We  must  use  force,    We  are  the  strongest,  friends  ; 
Break  down  the  door,  I  say  t   Ha,  bro^  it  down  ! 

[They  approaA  Jnriou$l}f  to  atsail  the  hxd. 

BAQKMDLPH. 

^yhat  hath  bewitched  yon,  ye  unthinking  meni 

See  now,  this  is  the  sword  of  Hsgennltdi  1    {Tltey  fiyitt, 

cHAaLSMAONB  (rus&M  ovt  wiA  hit  sword  dmum). 
The  clang  of  arms  I   Stand  £m^  my  noble  host, 
'TIS  easy  woA  to  drive  this  rabble  hence. 

[The  Saxons  are  put  to  ^ijht. 

HAOEIIULrH. 

Softly,  my  lord  I   Fuisue  not,  through  the  darkness. 

Amid  the  forest's  shadoiTy  battlements  ; 

A  true  knight's  sword  strikes  ever  best  in  freedom. 

CBAELEUAaKE. 

Thou'rt  in  the  right   Moreover,  oar  pnrsnit 
Would  leave  thy  gentle  wife  naguarded. 

[They  atand  opposite  4a  «k4  oAcr,  Uaning  on 
their  tworvb,  and  looking  vito  each  other't 
fane*. 

SnlerlfunaMDAjTomthehuL 

WIRDBUDA. 

Here 

I  see  two  valiant  comrades,  fresh  &om  battle, 
Warm  from  the  eager  chase  of  fiying  focd ; — 
Brethren  in  arms,  my  heart  would  gladly  hul  them. 

HAQKHDLFH. 

Not  ao»  my  lore. 

CBAKLEXAOKK. 

And,  comrade,  wherefore  noti 

HAGE»ULPH. 

'Ti3  true  I  am  an  honourable  knight, 
And,  as  thyself  hast  witnessed,  and  const  say. 
The  sword  of  Hagenulph  is  somewhat  shari)  ; 
But  yet  thon  standest  fat  too  high  for  mc 

WINDRUnA. 

Stands  any  man  too  high  for  Ungennlphl 
That  must  be  an  illnsiriout  master  tnuy. 

BAOEHnLPH. 

MetUnb  that  such  oa  one  stands  now  before  us. 

CHARtKBAGKB. 

What",  think'st  thou  so,  my  hero!   Tell  mc,  straight, 
Whom  tak'st  thou  me  to  bo  1 

HAQIKUUB. 

I  do  believe  thou  art  the  mighty  fountmn 

Of  Franldsh  victory  and  Saxon  shame ; 

And  that  men  call  thee  Emperor  Chirlemagnc. 
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This  CUarl«iugiu    Is  wudiliuicoambBnuKcI 
Ay.  «y,  I  oan  beUart  it;  I  have  pictuntd 
A  boro  of  soeh  aspect  in  my  &o^. 

CBABIiSHAQMB. 

Aod  didst  thou  know,  most  true  and  loyal  tios^ 
{     How  litik  a  prof  tliy  fortress-hut  coat^ncd^ 
Yet  paused  tbjr  hand  to  alay  i 

UAGUKCLPH. 

I  greatly  marvel 
I     At  such  a  question.    Wert  thou  not  my  gucAT 
I     Bat  could  I  meet  thee  on  the  battle-field 

Close  hand  to  hand ;  vhere  I,  aa  yet,  hare  scon  theo 
'     Ouly  a  honeman  in  the  diatonce ;  Uien 

We  were  acquainted  in  another  fitshion  I 

CHABLEKAaNB. 

Wbv  so  think  I,   la  theo,  as  in  myself, 
Uy  Uth  fa  ^rong.   Bat  tliia  I  aay  to  thee, 
My  Hagsnnlph,  I  stand  too-high  for  thee 
Aad  thine  aspiring — not  beoauie  1  am 
King' of  the  Franka — bub  thus,  because  I  am 
A  Cbristiao,  fufd  tho  sen'ant  of  the  Lord. 

I  WUDBDDA. 

.    irUiatlwall,  mosflCmayoBtUluaybe 
I    Brethren  in  arms. 

HAGXHirl.7H. 

j  How  80,  my  gentle  wife  1 

I  WIKSBCSA. 

^VTiy,  if  by  such  a  Ciir  and  gentle  path 

As  he  halk  Bpokeo,  Christ  would  lead  us  all 

Into  tLi3  jtrnu  of  the  eternal  Father, 

IIoK-  should  a  faithful  heart  refuse  to  follow! 

BAaENVLPH. 

Thou  spcakest  strange  and  startling  worda,  my  love. 

WISPRDD4. 

Oh,. if  I  be  thy  love,  then  follow  me 
;     Where  I  would  lead  thy  Btepa.   With  thee  1  fled 

To  the  rough  eheltcr  of  the  wildemesa ; 

Cunie  thou  with  me  to  bright  and  ro«y  meadowa, 

To  Paradise,  tlie  garden  of  omr  Ohrist. 

Of  that,  and  of  ful  many  beantoons  thingn, 
i    Uur  guest  inatroeted  me, 

I    White  thou  wert  holding  convene  with  tho  Saxons. 

I  HAOKSULPn. 

I  follow  thee.   And  noble  king,  I  pray  you, 
Help  forward  tliis  my  gentle  love  and  mo 
I    To  fuller  knowledge  of  the  waya  of  Ghriit. 

OUARLEXAGICK. 

With  my  whole  heart,  my  brother  ! 

Sater  Ffa»k  knightB,  toidiera,  aad  woothmn,  all 
.  ajKoting  at  once. 

God  be  thank'd 
The  kli^  !   The  king  !   And  there,  a  Saxou  kuavc  ! 
lay  hands  on  him  and  take  him. 

UACESr'LfH. 

■  Kujal  brothLT, 

I  IK'ar'iit  thou  the  au^y  boasting  of  these  mcu? 

I  ^[utbicka  wc  shall  have  need  of  onr  good  swords. 

|l  C»  in,  sweet  wife,  tUI  wc  hare  dealt  trith  them. 

CBARLKUAQXG. 

'     It  neclis  not  now.   Peace  there,  my  aoldiera,  peace  ! 
i^ifc,  I  have  hant«d  down,  for  Qod'e  dear  •crvico, 
ThU  knightly  etag  and  this  moat  tender  doe; 
No  prince  did  ever  take  a  ooetiier  prey. 
But  tiion,  my  gentle  lunit^  why  ao  pale  1 
There  is  nooght  now  to  fear. 

wuDannA. 

To  fear! -Oh,  no; 
The  wifo  of  IlSigenulph  ia  not  so  fearful, 

CilAILLEUAaStE. 

iluw ) — ni;y,  I  gueas  !   The  Hashing  of  thina  eye 
Uach  burned  into  mino  heart,  like  lightning.  Tlicrc, 
I    GcfiKY)  our  taeoB,  stands  the  murderer  ! 

I  WntDEUDA. 

j    What  murderer  meanest  thou,  my  noble  lordi 


OttABLSHASME. 

Uim  who  did  slay  thy  brother  by  the  stioam. 

WUnBIIDA. 

I  cannot  Uc.  Tis  true,  he  standa  before  me. 

CHARLGUAaNE. 

That  chnri  with  matted  locks  1 

WIMPRUDA. 

The  same,  my  lord; 
He  with  the  glaring  eyes  and  buchy  brows. 

cnASLXUAOKB. 

Oraoo,  come  forth  !   Know'st  thou  this  noble  lady! 
Hcc,  fail  cheek  whitens  with  the  sense  of  guilt  t 
He  ia  condemned.  Disarm  him,  lead  him  hence. 
And  knit  him  to  the  nearest  willoW'treo ; 
Ho  more  shall  Iw  behold  the  golden  iiin. — 
Yet  hold ! 

^Viadnida,  fiiir  avenger,  I  did  promise 

To  give  the  guilty  wrutch  into  thy  hands, 

Lo,  there  he  stands  !  judge  thou,  and  take  thy  vengeance. 

WINDRUDA. 

Sir,  sir,  thou  ladcst  me  ivith  bounteous  gifls  ; 

[Site  sUnMs  silent  atckile. 
Yet  are  they  heavy  in  these  feeble  hnnda. 
Thanks,  noble  sfra  !   The  criminal  is  inrdoncd. 

CHABbBHASHB. 

Pardoned .  I  heard  not  rightly, 

VIKDBnU. 

Yea,  my  lord. 

D  idst  thou  not  t«U  me  thnsl — "  Much  Chnst  bath  taught, 

Uut  his  first  law  was  love  to  all  nkankind, 

Aud  free  forgiveness  of  our  enemies." 

I'ain  am  I  to  ascend  that  wondrous  mountain, 

Upon  the  top  of  which  smiles  Paradise. 

True,  the  first  step  is  somewhat  difficult. 

Yet  feel  I,  as  my  spirit  stirs  within  me, 

The  path  grows  smoother  as  it  rises  higher, 

OHARLRlfAOVE. 

Ah,  thou  eholee  flower,  in  God's  own  garden  pluntcd! 
Sis-ectly  and  riohly  sholt  thon  bloom  henceforth 
iJeside  the  waten  of  the  land  of  Aix. 
Dntoo,  be  fires,  bat  fly  the  path  of  Charles ; 
Where'er  we  meet  thy  life  shall  pay  ^  forfint. 
Because  it  ia  my  place  to  jndge  my  people. — 
Follow  me  now ;  mom  sparkles  bngntly  o'er  us ; 
Dear  ti'iends,  'twill  now  be  mine  to  play  the  ho:iL 

UAG£NDLPU. 

There  stands  j-our  horse,  my  noble  lord.   And  here 
My  fiuthfiil  Lightfoot,  my  good  battle-steed, 
Who,  were  he  driven  from  his  master's  ^de. 
Would  die  of  grief.   I  pray  you  tell  mo  this — 
In  it  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Christ 
To  tend  snch  noble  creatures,  and  to  lore  themi 

CHARLKHACUfU. 

Nay,  Christ  w&s  love  itself,  which,  sa  a  foontaln 
1*UK)  and  nnniUied,  waters  all  things  living. 

HAOBKULPH. 

Kight  earnestly  I  long  to  be  a  Christian. 

CaABLKUAOKE. 

Yes,  friend,  in  thine  and  in  Windruda's  heart 
God's  hand  huth  showered  his  seed  abundantly  ; 
Scarce  hath  Heaven's  door  sent  forth  its  quiekcuinj;  roiu. 
When,  lo  !  tho  harvest  brightens  on  the  plain. 
Come,  follow  me,  my  children  ! 

[Bxmnt  omnca. 


3KltaWng  for  tfte  l^onns. 

TH&  FLOWER  OIBL. 
Pabt  II. 

"  That  is  rifrht,  Helen,"-  aud  Mrs.  Campbell, 
**  never  be  satisfled  with  doing  a  little,  when  thero 
is  a  posaibiHtj'  of  dofaig  a  great  deal.  Many  people 
lose  the  time  in  useless  regrets  that  thevcAn  do  no 

 vii^rm  ay 
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good  in  the  world,  which  might  be  employed  in  the 
actual  work  of  serving  their  fellow-creatures,  if 
they  would  only  rouse  themselves,  aiul  apply  their 
energies  to  the  task.  You  must  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Wayne,  by  all  means. 

Helen  waited  impatiently  till  her  mother  was  at 
liberty,  and  thev  set  out  for  Mrs.  Wayne's.  They 
.  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  house ;  and  after 
groping  their  nay  up  the  dark  stairs,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  miseraoie  room  in  whioii  the  sick 
iroman  lay.  A  few  chips  were  smouldorliig  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  apartment  wss  cold  and  comfort- 
less. Mrs.  Wayne  lay  on  a  hard  bed,  and  Harriet 
sat  at  the  window,  sewing ;  but  the  most  distressing 
object  in  the  room  was  the  blind  child.  She  was 
probably  eight  years  old ;  but  scanty  food,  a  close 
room,  and  no  exercise  in  the  open  air,  had  made 
her  cheek  pale,  and  wasted  her  slender  frame  in  so 
pitiable  a  degree,  that  she  appeared  much  younger. 

Mrs.  Harwood,  after  mentioning  her  name,  and 
explaining  the  reason  of  her  visit,  sat  down  by  the 
bed-side,  and  listened  to  a  tale  of  suffering,  poverty, 
and  sorrow,  told  in  simple  lanraag^  that  found  its 
way  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  uiose  who  heard  it 
She  saw  that  the  poor  woman  and  her  children 
were  objects  worthy  of  her  care  and  kindness ;  and 
Helen,  the  ardent,  generous  Helen,  set  no  bounds 
to  all  she  intended  to  do  for  them.  When  they 
came  away,  she  silently  slipped  a  piece  of  silver 
into  the  hand  of  the  little  girl,  wishing  it  had 
been  ten  times  as  much,  and  promising  to  come 
the  next  day  and  bring  something  which  her  mother 
had  thought  would  Iw  a  comfort  in  sickness. 

Next  day,  as  aooa.as  her  usual  tasks  were  over, 
Helen  prepared  to  execute  a  design  whidb  had 
occurred  to  her  the  preceding  night. 

"  Mother,"  Bud  she,  going  mto  the  pantry,  where 
Mrs.  Harwood  was  occupied,  "did  you  notice  how 
thinly  that  poor  child  was  dressed  yesterday?  She 
had  only  a  light  muslin  frock  on ;  and  with  that 
little  bit  of  fire  in  the  hearth,  it  made  me  cold  to 
look  at  her." 

"  I  did  not  ohsen'e  har  dress  particulariy,"  said 
Mrs.  Harwood. 

"  Yoa  were  talking  with  Mrs.  Wayne,  and  did 
not  think  so  much  of  Eliza,  but  I  did,  and  for  this 
cold  weather  it  was  really  awfid." 

**  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Harwood,  smilii^  at  Helen's 
earnestness,  which  she  knew  was  the  prelude  to 
one  of  her  "  grand  plans ;"  "  I  wish  we  couid  do 
something  to  moke  the  poorchild  more  comfortable." 

"  That  was  just  what  I  was  thinking  about  all 
the  way  home,"  said  Helen,  "  and  last  night  it 
occurred  to  me  how  it  might  be  done.  If  you  will 
give  me  that  old  merino  dress  of  Emelino's,  I  will 
sponge  it  off,  and  mend  the  sleeves,  and  sew  on 
som^  hooks  and  eyes,  and  make  quite  a  decent 
thiiw  of  it,  and  I  do  believe  it  will  fit  that  blind 
childexBctly;  for  though  she  is  a  good  deal  thinner 
than  Emm;^,  and  I  suppose  not  so  tall,  yet  I  think 
it  will  do  nicely — don  t  you?" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  her  mother,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  at  least,  I  should  not  imagine  you  could, 
without  some  altering,  make  the  dress  of  a  tall,  fat 
girl,  fit  the  person  of  a  short,  thin  one.  However, 
my  dear,"  she  added,  seing  Helen  looked  a  little 
diunped,  "  you  are  at  liberty  to  try.  I  really  com- 
mend your  ingenuity,  and  will  give  you  the  frock 
very  cneerfidly,  if  you  can  do  anything  with  it." 

I  will  try,  at  any  rate,"  said  Helen,  "  even  if  I 
should  not  succeed." 


Helen  skipped  lightly  up  sturs,  and  £rom  an  old 
trunk  in  the  attic,  soon  drew  Sorib  the  well  worn 
and  faded  merino,  and  applied  herself  most  indus- 
triously to  die  task  of  repairing  it — rubbing  off  the 
spots,  which  were  neither  "  few  nor  far  between 
darning  here,  and  piecing  there,  while  a  most  en- 
ticing volume  lay  within  her  reach  all  the  time ; 
till  at  last  it  was  completed,  and  she  held  it  up 
in  triumph,  saying,  "Look,  mother — ^look,  Cornelia 
— is  not  that  a  good  job  ?" 

' '  V  ery  good,  iuaeed,  Helen,  and  I  must  praisey our 
patience  and  perseverance,"  said  Mrs.  Harwood. 

As  Buon  as  dinner  was  over,  Helen  pinned  up 
her  intended  gift,  with  a  few  other  articles  that 
Mrs.  Harwood  could  spixe,  and  carried  (hem  herself 
to  the  blind  child. 

The  pleasure  which  thev  gave  the  little  g^rl,  who 
passed  ner  hand  over  the  aresa  to  ascertain  its  fonn 
and  texture — the  thanks  of  Mrs.  Wayne,  and  the 
joy  which  sparkled  in  Harriet's  eyes — ^fUlly  repaid 
Helen  for  her  moming'a  work.  When  tried  on, 
too,  the  dress  fitted  more  nkely  than  she  had  hoped 
it  wonld ;  and  after  the  bestowal  of  another  sbiUu^, 
which  Cornelia  had  desired  lier  to  give,  Hden 
returned  home— her  cheeks  glowingwith  exercise — 
her  heart  heating  with  the  satisnctinn  of  having 
done  her  duty,  aud  her  spirits  as  gay  and  lightsome 
as  a  bird. 

But  Helen's  interest  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Wayne 
did  not  end  here.  She  was  constantly  thinking  of 
something  by  which  they  might  be  benefited  ;  and, 
for  BO  young  a  ^1,  it  was  surprising  to  observe 
the  many  expedients  by  which  she  effected  her 
purpose.  Mrs.  Wa^e  had  now  so  Su  recorered, 
as  to  be  able  to  assist  in  fhe  sewing  which  Mrs. 
Campbell  had  procured  for  Harriet ;  but  for  this 
the  payment  was  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  provide 
them  with  necessary  food  and  fire;  and  Helen's 
purse,  never  very  botmtif^y  supplied,  was  now 
completely  drained  When  Christmas  came,  how- 
ever, a  gold  piece  found  its  way  most  mysteriously 
into  her  pocket,  which  mystery  was  easily  solved, 
by  the  remembrance  that  grandpapa  was  paying 
them  a  ^dsit,  and  had  exhibited  some  of  these  very 
pieces  a  few  days  before ;  and  this  addition  to  her 
income  proved  a  very  seasonable  relief  to  our  gene- 
rous but  improvidcnit  Helen.  Her  prot%^,  the 
flower  girl,  was,  at  that  time,  greatly  in  want  of 
shoes ;  aud  Helen  felt  so  happy  In  being  able  to 
supply  them,  that  even  the  pretty  muff  for  which 
Cornelia  had  exchanged  a  little  golden  coin  similar 
to  her  own,  had  not  the  power  to  excite  her  envy 
or  regret;  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  she  did 
occasionally  wish  that  some  one  would  buy  its 
fellow,  which  lay  most  provokingly  in  the  furrier's 
window,  that  she  passed  every  day,  and  seemed  to 
ask  her,  as  plainly  as  a  muff  could  speak,  to  walk 
in  andpnrGha8eit,wheaBhehadaU  the  inclination, 
but  not  the  abUi^  to  do  so. 

In  the  mean  time  the  heliotrope,  and  Cornelia's 
beautiful  jessamine,  continued  to  flourish,  in  the 
warm  and  sunny  window  whwe  they  stood,  whUe  the 
geraniums,  rose-tree,  and  myrtle,  mted  their  green 
heads  aspiringly,  as  if  they  longed  to  rival  their  new 
associates — and  Helen  watched  them  all  with  pride 
and  pleasure.  The  heliotrope  was  in  full  bloom, 
the  rose-tree  had  six  or  eight  buds  just  ready  to 
burst  open,  and  the  geraniums  were  preparing  te 
expand  their  crim8on1i>lo88omsalso,  when  the  nria 
recaved  an  invitation  to  a  party  given  by  their 
friend  Anna  Clayton. 
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Aftef  some  beslt^n,  Mn.  Hanrood  gave  her 
conaent,  and  t3ie  invitatioii  was  accepted. 

"  We  must  dress  trith  as  little  expense  ns  possi- 
ble," said  Cornelia. 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Helen^  "  and  I  think  oar 
wliite  dresses  would  do." 

"  With  scarlet  sashes?'* 

"  Yes,  if  you  like." 

"  The  cheapest  plan  we  can  fall  on,"  said  Cor- 
nelia, "  and  I  suppose  the  best :  they  set  well,  and 
only  want  washing;  but  then  we  must  have  shoes 
and  gloves." 
"  I  have  shoes  that  will  answer,"  said  Helen, 
hnt  no  doves." 

**  And  I  want  both;  bat  have  very  little  money." 

"  May-be  I  can  spare  you  some  of  mine,"  said 
Helen,  taking  out  her  purse,  and  emptying  the 
contents  on  £e  table.  "  I  have — ^let  me  see—four, 
six,  eight,  ten— ten  ahiUings  left  of  my  Christmas- 
piece.   And  yon — " 

"  Have  a  oillar,  which  aunt  Sarah  gave  ine  the 
other  day,  for  some  Uttle  jobs  I  did  for  her." 

"  lliat  will  bay  yonr  shoes,  and  I  have  alOI^^h 
for  our  doves." 

**  Oh  1  will  yoa  lend  me  as  much  as  will  vet 
fkemV  said  Coindia ;  '*  I  will  return  it  with  uie 
first  money  I  have." 

"  We  shall  both  get  a  luck-penny  when  uncle 
John  arrives,"  said  Helen.  And  this  being  settled, 
the  girU  carried  their  dresses  down  stairs,  to  Diana, 
with  a  request  that  she  would  do  them  up  in  her 
"  best  style ;"  and  then  came  back,  to  look  over 
sancbT  boxesof  ribbons,  and  other  nick-nacks,  and 
consioer  in  what  farther  way  they  might  improve 
their  ai^Maiance  at  Mrs.  Clayton's,  on  ue  following 
erenii^. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Cmnelis,  af^  tying  up  eeveral 
bows  (tf  pink*  and  bln^  and  icreen  nbhons,  and  dis- 
poring  them  about  her  trim  uttle  person,  *'  that  we 
nad  some  artificial  flowers :  a  wreath  of  pink  buds, 
for  the  hair,  would  be  so  pretty  I" 

"  Ah !  we  must  not  Uiinh  of  that,"  said  Helen. 

"  How  would  natnral  flowers  answer?"  asked 
Cornelia,  glancing  towards  the  window.  "  Wreaths 
of  jessamine,  for  instance,  with  heliotrope  and 
geranium  interspersed ;  they  would  be  charming — 
would  they  not?" 

u  Do  you  Oank  sof "  said  Helen,  thoughtfully, 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  deckle  whether  the  pleasure 
of  wearing  a  wreath  would  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  her  beloved  flowers. 

•*  Oh,  beautifiil ! "  said  Cornelia,  delighted  with 
the  thought ;  "  nothing  could  be  prettier.  Come, 
Helen,  I  will  give  the  jessamine,  if  you  will  add  the 
others ;  and  I  will  make  the  wreatks  just  before  we 
go." 

"  It  seems  atmost  a  pity  to  destroy  them,  just 
when  they  are  looking  so  well,"  said  Helen,  going 
to  the  window,  and  gazing  with  evident  admiration 
upon  her  ftvouiites. 

**  Dear  me!  what  on  earOi  ue  ther  good  fi>r, 
exe^  to  be  used  in  that  way?"  replied  her  sister. 
"  I  would  as  lirf  tear  mine  aU  to  fneoes,  if  I  wanted 
to  wear  it." 

*'  1  would  not,"  said  Helen, "  because  the  pleasure 
of  wearing  them  would  only  last  a  few  hours,  and 
then  be  over  entirely.  But,  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
will  do,"  she  added,  seeii^  Cornelia  looked  disap- 
pnnted — "  I  will  give  yon  enough  for  a  wreath  for 
yoorself." 

**  Oh  1  it  was  not  only  for  myself  that  I  spoke," 


sud Cornelia,  tnmii^  away;  '*mtonglityon«oaId 
like  one  too.  I  don't  wish  you  to  break  your 
plants  jnst  to  please  me." 

**  Weil,  then,"  snid  Helen,  "  if  you  thmk  so,  I 
wilt  wear  a  wreath  just  to  shaw  my  willingness  to 
part  with  them."  And  Cornelia,  satisfied  at  having 
effected  her  own,  though  at  the  expense  of  her 
sister's  wishes,  recovered  her  good  humour,  and 
went  on  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  wreaths 
should  he  arranged. 

llie  giris  had  determined  upon  a  walk  together, 
the  next  momiiw',  in  search  of  gloves,  wlum  thrar 
mother  was  suddenly  called  to  the  bedside  of  a 
side  friend,  living  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  and 
a  doubleportion  of  hous^oldou^Uling,  in  conse- 
quence, apon  t^em,  Cornell  was  obliged  to  go 
alone,  leaving  Helen  in  charge  of  the  house  ud 
children. 

She  had  scarcely  been  gone  when  Helen  was  told 
that  a  girl  wished  to  see  her.  It  was  Harriet 
Wayne.  The  moment  Helen  saw  the  face  of  the 
flower  girl,  she  knew  that  something  had  occurred. . 
Harriet's  eyes  were  swollen,  and  red  with  weeping, 
and  when  she  bq^  to  speak,  her  tears  flowed 
afresh.  Helen  gave  her  a  seat  close  by  the  fire, 
for  she  was  shivering  with  cold,  and  eagerly  asked 
what  had  happened ;  and,  as  well  as  her  broken 
words  would  allow,  Harriet  explained,  that  the 

Eersoo  from  whom  their  littie  room  was  hired,  had 
ecome  importunate  for  the  rent,  which  was  now 
three  weeks  in  arrears ;  that  her  mother  not  having 
been  paid  for  her  work,  had  occasioned  the  delay, 
and  tneir  landlord  declared,  if  the  money  was  not 
fortbcoming  by  five  o'clock,  ihsy  should  do  turned 
into  the  street 

**  And  I  am  in  so  much  misery,  I  don't  know 
where  to  turn,  or  what  to  do,"  sud  the  poor  girl. 
"  We  have  worked  so  hard,  mother  and  I,  and  Liza 
too,  and  sold  aU  our  best  things  one  after  another, 
to  raise  the  money,  and  gone  without  food,  and 
done  our  best  to  pay ;  and  now,  though  he  kuows 
all  that,  he  means  to  turn  us  out  of  doors.  1  think 
part  of  the  money  would  satisfy  him,  till  mother 
gets  ^aid  for  her  work.  He  has  never  been  so 
impatieDt  before  :  but  his  wife  has  seen  j'ou  and 
Mrs.  Harwoodon  the  stairs,  and  he  tliinks  we  have 
rich  friends,  who  will  do  anything  for  us  we  ask, 
for  he  said  if  we  could  get  doctors  when  we  were 
sick,  and  wood  when  we  were  odd  (Mrs.  Cwnpbell 
sent  us  a  load  last  mmth},  we  could  get  rent,  if  we 
Uked,  in  the  same  vray." 

"  What  a  horrid  creature  I"  exclaimed  Helen, 
"  to  think  of  leaving  you  without  a  shelter,  and 
that  poor  little  blind  child  so  helpless ;  he  will  be 
punished  for  it  some  day  himself,  I  know.  But 
how  shall  I  get  you  some  money?"  she  contiuued; 
"  I  have  not  one  farthing  left — I  gave  the  last  to 
Cornelia  about  an  hour  ago,  What  shall  I  do?" 
And  as  she  glanced  round  the  apartment  in  her 
pe^lexity,  her  eyea  rested  nptni  Uie  stand  of 
flowers. 

To  sacrifice  ^em  to  the  necessities  of  Harriet 
and  her  mother,  was  the  thought  and  determination 
of  an  instant;  and  although  there  was  also  a  mo- 
mentary strunle  in  Helen's  breast  at  the  idea  of 
parting  with  them,  together  with  the  reflection  of 
what  Cornelia  might  say  upon  her  return,  yet  she 
quelled  them  both  inunediately :  her  generous  feel- 
ings would  not  permit  her  to  retam  even  her 
cherished  plants,  when  she  might,  by  thdr  means^ 
dry  the  tears^  and  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
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afflicted ;  and  CofDctid,  slie  felt  tfare,  xrimli  easily 
forgiTe  her,  when  she  knew  all  the  cicctunntances. 
Sendmr  Emeline,  therefore,  for  a  la^  bosket,  she 
placed  Uer  own  floivers  CarefoUy  In  it,  aad  after 
affixing  a  price  to  each,  and  cheering  the  grateful 
and  aitnnisfaed  girl  ™ith  the  hope  of  selU^  them 
all  in  a  few  hours,  and  thus  secprmg  a  part,  at  least, 
of  the  landlord's  denuwd,  Helen  accompanied  her 
down  Btun,  bent  her  head  once  more  over  her 
fragrant  treaaares,  inhaled  for  an  instant  their 
Bweet  petfoaM,  and  when  the  hall  door  had  closed 
upon  them,  covered  her  &ce  with  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  teard. 

But  Helen's  tears  flowed  not  long.  The  consci- 
ousness of  having  performed  her  duty — the  satis- 
faction arising  from  the  thought  of  haring  soothed 
the  sorrows  and  relicTed  the  wants  of  a  anfTering 
fellow-creature,  speedily  dried  them. 

Harriet  Wayne,  in  the  meantime.  wiUrher  basket 
of  flowers,  and  a  lightened  heart,  had  pursued  her 
way  through  acTeral  streets  in  the  Ticinity,  and 
inquired  at  many  of  the  finest  dwellli^  and  not  a 
few  of  the  hammer  ones,  witlurat  obtainii^  a  singlo 
parchsier.  She  wai  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
Helan,  hopeless  and  weary,  when  the  door  of  a 
handsome  hoose  in  Broadway  was  opened  by  a 
waiter,  and  Harriet  determined  to  make  one  more 
effort ;  she  therefore  ascended  the  steps,  and  in  a 
low  Toice  made  her  reqaest. 

The  man,  who  was  busy  at  the  time,  answered 
her  gruffly,  they  had  "  enough  of  such  trnmpery 
in  the  house  already." 

At  this  moment  a  lady  descended  the  staircase, 
and  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  caught  n  glimpse  of 
the  sad  face,  and  heard  the  mournful  and  apolo- 
ginnff'tone  of  the  flower  giri. 

«•  Who  is  ther^  Robert  I"  she  asked. 

"  Only  a  girl  with  plants,  ma'am." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  I  would  not  bay  them  1 " 

"  Yes,  ma'ara." 

"  Poor  thing !  has  she  gone ! " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

But  Harriet  had  not  gone.  The  soft  Toice  and 
kind  expression  of  the  strAtiger  lady,  with  that  dire- 
fal  necessity  which  gives  strength  and  energy  to 
the  weakest,  inspired  ber  with  courage,  and  step- 
pii^  into  the  hall,  she  said — 

**  it  would  be  a  great  charity  if  rou  -would  take 
them,  aia'am ;  and  they  me  very  ch'enp." 

"  Ton  look  pale  and  tireA,  my  poor  glri,'"  said 
the  lady;  "  sit  down — arc  you  sicki" 

'*  I  am  sick  with  tronble,  ma'am,"  replied 
Harriet,  her  eyes  filfin^  with  tears. 

<*  That  is  the  worst  kmd  of  sickness,"  said  the 
lady,  kindly ;  '*  and  will  the  sale  of  these  flowers 
relieve  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  it  will  help  me  to  pay  a  debt^  and 
keep  my  mother  and  little  rister  Itom  trent^  a 
home  to-night." 

"  I  hftTe  more  plants  now  than  I  can  attend  to," 
replied  the  lady ;  "  but  if  so  much  depends  upon 
yonr  ^posli^M  thes^  I  brieve  I  must  take  them." 

Harriet  expressed  her  thanks,  and  modestly 
named  her  price  for  each. 

*'  Set  them  upon  the  table,  then,"  said  the  lady, 
taking  out  her  purse,  "  and  Robert  will  carry  them 
away  presently.  But  what  is  this?"  she  continued, 
as  Harriet  lifted  the  rose-tree  from  the  baaket, — 
"  Helen  Harwood .'  how  came  that  name  upon  this 
pot?  Z  hope  yoa  have  come  honestly  by  the 
flowers," 


**  Honesdy ! "  exclaimed  ^e  ^r\;  looking  up'in 
surprise  at  the  person  who  addressed  her :  *'  Oh, 
es  E    I  am  poor,  ma'am,  very  poor,  but  dishiHiest 
hope  I  shall  never  be." 
"  Then  how  came  yoM  by  a  flowei^pot  with 
Helen  Harwood's  name  upon  it  t " 

"  1  did  not  know  it  was  there,"  said  the  girl, 
"  but  if  you  please,  ma'am,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it;"  and  immediately  coram encijig  her  simple,  but 
sorrowful  story,  she  told  of  all  Helen's  Idndnesa  to 
herself  and  her  blind  sister-«f  the  landlord's  im- 
perative demand— of  all  she  had  suffered  in  conse- 
quetfce  of  it;  and  excluded  with  the  generous 
surrender  which  her  young  benefactress  had  made 
to  meet  the  emergency. 

Mrs.  Clayton,  for  it  was  none  other  than  Helei)'.s 
friend,  listened  with  astonishment  to  the  flower 
girl's  history.  She  could  searcely  believe  that  a 
young  girl  of  fourteen  could  be  capable  of  such 
perfect  disinterestedness.  She  thought,  would  her 
oirn  Anna  have  acted  thuS,  And  been  willing  to 
sacriflce  any  of  her  darling  possessions  under  simi- 
lar circumstances ;  and  payii^  for  the  plants  so 
liberally,  as  to  secure  the  flUl  amount  Tei]nisite  for 
the  landlord,  desired  Harriet  to  tay  nothing  on  her 
return  to  Mrs,  Harwood's,  except  that  she  had  aold 
them ;  promising  that  Helen  herself  should  be  no 
loser  by  the  transaction. 

When  Cornelia  returned  from  shopping,  and 
entered  her  own  room,  her  surprise  and  chagrin  at 
the  sight  of  the  empty  flower  stand,  and  the  conae- 
^vent  loss  of  her  anticipated  wreath,  may  be 
imagined ;  nor  did  she  hesitate  to  express  her  dis- 
appointment, or  even  to  upbraid  her  sister  for 
what  she  had  done,  althou^  Helen  assured  her, 
that  nothing  but  such  a  sacrifice  on  her  part  conki 
hars  BftTod  Mrs.  Wayne  sad  hw  chilled' from  utter 
nusnry.  Bnt  Cornelia,  whose  kind  fediinga  were  | 
too  mqnently  blunted  by  selfishness,  ftlt  at  pre- 
sent partacnlarly  vexed'—her  appearance,  upon  this 
evening,  being  a  matter  of  special  importance  ;  nor 
was  it  until  she  had  discovered  that  a  wreath,  com- 
posed of  jessamine  akine,  would  be  equaJly  be- 
coming, that  her  smiles  and  ,  good  humour  ware 
restored. 

To  give  a  lengthened  account  of  the  disploy  at 
Mrs.  Clayton's — to  tell  of  the  tightu,  the  nrasie,  and  i 
the  gaily-dressed  company,  wonld  be  an  almost 
impossible  task;  for  on  aU  sides  were  and 
happy  faces,  and  the  sound  of  merry  voices ;  and 

f'oung  hearts  were  throbbing -with  pleasure,  and 
ight  steps  tripping  in  the  dance;  and  Cornelia's 
anticiuations  might  have  been  more  than  realized, 
had  she  not  found  herself  arocmg  the  most  plainly 
attired  of  the  guests ;  and  save  the  warm  greeting 
bestowed  flpon  them  both,  by  Mrs.  Clajton  and 
the  smiling  Anna,  but  little  noticed  in  the  gay  and 
brilliant  throng. 

Of  the  two,  however,  Helen  was  the  least  aifccted 
by  these  outward  circumstances.  Admiration  she 
never  expected,  and  consequently  was  quite  indif- 
ferent ;  and  as  Mrs.  Claytwn  was  particularly  attot- 
tive,  she  soon  forgot  all  the  annoyance  her  dre?s 
might  have  occasioned,  and  enjoyed  the  entertain- 
ment as  much  as  some  of  thuse  upon  wbom  she 
had  gaeed  at  first,  with  a  little,  very  lUUe,  envy.  " 

Helen,  too,  carried  within  her  heart  that  tahaman 
of  happiness,  the  memory  of  a  good  deed,  and  the 
sunshine  of  an  approving  conscience  gave  lustre  to 
her  eye,  and  animation  to  her  countenance.  She 
little  dnamed  who  had  bera  the  purchaser  of  her 
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frwn^  fl»  HHtiot  lMd  abntaj  nniMiiwd  the 
oginiied  by  Mrs.  Clajton.  But  when 
wppw  «M  UBoiuicedf  and  the  coiti|Mui7  proceeded 
ttm  t^Umi^  room,  gre»t  wm  Helen's  Mtoniih- 
ttmt;  for  fai  the  centre  of  s  table,  richly  gpread 
irlth  tempting  viands,  appeared  the  cherished 
^ants ;  and-  while  she  stood  la  mute  sarprisc,  Mrs. 
Cbfton  said  aloud,  "  You  find  old  fbiends,  Helen, 
where  Ton  least  expected  to  do  so.  Thejr  have 
ua>nipUshed  the  beacToIent  purpose  for  which 
thtj  left  jrou,  aod  to-morrow  nonuog  will  return 
to  your  sws  ksepioi^." 

"(Hil  MnhCIaTtan,  was  it  jm  wlio  bonght 
&aa?"  exckimea  Hdon,  fonetting,  at  the  xno- 
DMDt,  hy  how  many  ttrawers  sne  was  turrouaded  g 
aad  then  dieclcinf  hefsel^  Ae  stepped  into  a  recess 
Dstrber,  from  wradi  she  might,  imobserred,  Surrey 
her  reeorered  treasmes,  and  feel  conTinDSd  that 
she  was  ntlij  wide  awue,  and  not  tn  a  delusive 
dream. 

TW  story  of  the  flower  girl,  and  Helen's  .gene- 
mi^,  soon  circulated  among  the  guests,  Mrs. 
Qayum  hannc  purposely  meotionea  it  to  those 
nasi  bar;  aodfieleB  aoon  found  herself  so  mticht^ 
» lumin^  tiiat  die  ma  not  sorry  when  her  father 
wU^wrcd  HwM  time  to  hid  gttoa  m^t  and  return 
hone. 

The  next  MMming  came  Rcdwrt,  Mrs.  Clayton's 
celoared  waiter,  with  the  recovered  flowers,  to 
tlndi  had  been  added  as  many  ftam  htr  kind 
friend's  nluable  collection  as  Helen  amid  take 
cliST^  of.  A  snperb  japonlca  now  filled  the  spot 
previoosly  occupied  by  Comelift's  jessamine,  which, 
stripped  of  its  frasraat  blossoms,  and  shorn  of  nil 
its  Dcaoty,  vas  t£rast  into  an  obscure  comer,  to  . 
EBsks  KMHo  for  its  elMsot  successor ;  whilft  C<»neliii 
bcodf  was  taught  the  lesson,  that  human  beasty 

at  beet,  only  a  perishing  flower,  but  tbe  benero' 
knt  foelings  of  the  heart,  yrhea  cfaerisbed  and 
wMWed  mto  life  and  aetioii,  have  a  loriiiBess  that 
a  — fc*wf,  and  *  Aagmnt  odour  that  cioi  ncrer 
rm  away. 

[Is  Mtlknl  iMtiT*  tti  ItaM,  mH  W  HMnuA*  flf  UN  AndMr,  b 
lilBHI  ts  SwattCipHiU  MBdM  Um  ttUe;  1«  SelMtiMiar  It  b 
Tristcd  ts  fUlici  «t  the  «o 


mi.} 


BAaa  »i«auB  ailed  tnm  SnttUh  ImxJ. 

War  Varowaf  to  bme: 
Be  dcepe  In  OoMbmd'i  f»dir*t™>d> 

L*w  M  a  gorj  cnve. 

M  flMfalr  MlM  the  MMwr 

A  «w  DW  SmSMi  gold : 
'•  God  spOTd  tfey  mrlor^MSiU  awl  I^M* 

And  qoeO  the  Northmen  bold  V 

The  moon  femn'd  In  her  (doudr  f*rc. 
The  night  winds  nittied  along ; 

Aad  wiU  beacMb  the  thrflttng  nrc 
Cnmo  vp  the  mennnbra  lonz : 

<•  Home,  Seottiih  man,  nj*  utttilHt  trmf, 

A  dooa  Von  tbj  war; 
If  Ihwi  JMt  WiMh  dirli  rnrmj'r  -T" ' 

Thy  tec  b  fled  fte  ajcr 


"Bowl 


I  hnto  Ihoo  who*  I  dicad : 


btflVbodI" 


.  H«  Miled  i  d^,  ead  two,  Mid  throe. 

He  ud  hia  warrioT  bondi 
The  fouTtb  tnn  (aw  hlro  put  the  ten. 
And  touch  ihe  Koto  way  land. 

Oa  Bonadal'a«b«t«hl«  ftnrt  waa  Mn 

TtttifnmirtiottoMI, 
Hi  and  bto  Urtm  M*em  hnadred  nni. 

The  tnntjr  and  the  lalL 

Ah,  stem  and  haught;  was  their  wrath, 

Cmel  with  iword  and  ipear; 
Nor  hoary  age  could  cheek  their  path, 

Mor  wUow'd  womaA'a  lenr. 

With  inanj  t  dntk  the  habei  thar  alow, 

Though  to  the  bresat  tbey  dung ) 
And  awful  tiding!,  lad  and  true. 
Echoed  on  voice  and  toogae. 

On  rack  and  hfl]  (he  beacon  glared 

That  Mi  of  daBfar  nigh ; 
TlM  Kortlmsn'a  hreaM  waa  boMlr  b«ed,'>- 

Xte  Soatnntotaad  or  die. 

The  wanrleri  of  the  land  an  far, 

Thc7  and  their  kingly  lord ; 
Tet  ahanie  U  him  that  shntit  the-wsc. 

Or  am  its  ftianger  horde. 

They  more— they  meet—the  TewiMil  boat. 

Their  heart*  are  item  and  freo  i 
They  gatlwr  on  BrtdalUgh'a  eoaat— 

The  Scot  aball  yield  or  lleo. 

The  Lmgt  flowt  tn  Leyd^-Iand 

Where  Krlngen**  Arch««  bind. 
ThMMT  they  march,  the  futad  baud, 

A  lilent  tomb  to  Snd. 

The  forest  holda  each  feeble  fnnne 

Far  from  the  warrlor-the. 
And  kelplsa  of  the  water*  came 

And  ihrouded  then  with  mow! 

Is  MrfMght  Ural  KWI  SlDclair  lUad, 
And  ceaMd  Me  haoghty  breath  ; 

Stem  sport  tor  Beoitlsh  kkr  to  bide, 
<iod  shield  tlteni  ttota  the  death  I 

Come  (brth,  come  ftirth,  ye  Nenhmm  ttoft 

Light  be  yonr  hearts  to-day  I 
Mn  wonld  the  Scoli  the  waters  hint 

Between  the  battle  lay  I 

The  ranks  yield  to  that  flory  storm. 

On  liigli  Ihe  rarefis  sail : 
Ah  me  t  fbr  every  quivering  form 

A  Scottldl  irift  shall  wail  I 

Thtr  mo.  a  bart  wMi  Ufh  md  toaSth ; 

KoBs,  nmotttua'd  tn  say, 
now  Am  tha  Foeman  fn  Um  alrib 

Vho  wars  wHh  Nonwayl 

There  h  a  mosnd  by  Longf  i  Hde, 
The  Korthman  gaaos  near  : 

His  eyo  la  bright,  but  not  with  pride- 
It  snatou  with  » tear  I 


•'  I  have  hero  mails  only  a  nos^  of  c ollrf  Sortm,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  tfwBr  ^  """S 
tbBm'—MonliHfftte.   . 

aieasa  nr  ssnis'a  visit  to  ■WETaouTn,  ok  RieoTrauifl 
raoii  ni3  illkess  in  1T89. 

"  Tm  journey  t»  Weymouti  was  one  wMfne  of  festivi^ 
and  rwoicing.  The  people  were  evcrj-whcre  coUected, 
and  everywheie  delighted.  We  paswed  Salisbury,  where 
A  msg^Acant  arch  wis  erected,  of  festoons  of  floirers. 
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for  the  King's  earruge  to  pass  under,  mottoed  vith, 
'  The  King-  reBtored,'  and  '  Long  live  the  King,'  in  throe 
diriuons.  The  green  bowmen,  (foresten  hid>ited  in 
green,  and  eaeh  irith  %  bngle  horn.)  who  had  met  hia 
H^est;  at  the  entranoe  of  the  New  Foiestk  and,  accoid- 
ing  to  an  old  law,  had  presented  him  with  two  milk- 
white  grevhounds,  peculiarly  decorated,  accompanied 
the  trwt  thoB  &r ;  and  the  clothiers  and  mann&eturers 
here  met  It,  dressed  out  in  white  loose  frocks,  flowery 
and  ribbons,  with  sticks  or  caps  emblematically  decorated 
ilmntii^smnliiuuui&cttffies.  AndtheacdMnaaoM 
witii  which  tlM  King  ww  leedTod  among  thanl— It  wu 
a  rapture  past  description.  At  Blandford  there  was 
nearly  the  aame  ceremony.  At  eyery  gentleman's  seat 
whicn  we  passed,  the  owners  and  their  ftuniliee  stood  at 
the  gate,  and  their  guests  or  neigbboon  were  in  cai^ 
riages  all  nnmd.  At  Dorchester  the  crowd  seemed  still 
increased.  The  houses  there  have  tba  most  ancient 
appearance  of  any  that  are  inhabited- that  I  hare  hap- 
pened to  see :  and  Inhabited  they  were  indeed  1  every 
window  sash  was  removed,  for  face  above  fitce  to  poep 
out ;  and  every  old  balcony,  and  all  the  leads  of  the 
houses,  seemed  turned  into  booths  for  furs."  , 

"  July  Olouccster  House,  which  we  now  inhabit^ 
St  Weymouth,  is  situated  in  front  of  the  sea,  and  the 
sands  of  the  bfty  before  it  are  perfectly  smooth  and  soft 
Tlie  whole  town,  and  Melcomb  Bc^s,  and  half  the  county 
of  Dorset,  seemed  ainembled  to  welcome  their  Miyestiee. 

 The  King  is  in  delightful  health,  and  much 

improved  qiirita.  All  Bgno  he  never  looked  better. 
The  loyalty  of  all  this  place  is  exoeadve ;  they  have 
dressed  out  every  street  with  labeU  of  "  God  save  the 
King !"  all  the  shops  have  it  over  their  doors ;  all  the 
children  wear  it  in  their  caps,  all  the  labourers  in  their 
hats,  and  all  the  sailors  in  their  voices ;  for  they  never 
approach  the  house  without  shouting  it  aloud,  nor  sec 
the  King  or  his  shadow,  irithont  bennning  to  hnxza, 
and  going  on  to  three  eheen.  The  baUdng-nuehinfls 
make  it  ueir  motto  over  all  th^r  irindowa;  and  those 
bathers  that  belong  to  the  rojral  dippers  wear  it  in 
bandeans  on  their  bonnets,  to  go  into  the  sea;  and 
have  it  agtun  in  large  letters  round  their  wtusta,  to 
encounter  the  waves.  Flannel  dresses  tucked  up,  and 
no  shoes  nor  8to<jctaigs,  with  bandeans  and  (prdlee,  have 
a  most  Angular  appearance ;  and  when  first  I  surveyed 
these  loyal  nym^s  it  was  with  some  difficult  that  I 
kept  my  features  in  order.  Nor  is  this  all.  Think  but 
of  the  san>rise  of  his  M^esty  when,  the  first  time  of  hia 
bathing,  he  had  no  sooner  popped  his  royal  head  under 
water  uian  a  band  of  music,  concealed  in  a  neighbour- 
ing mat^ine,  strudc  up  'God  save  great  George  oar 
King  1' 

"One  thing,  however,  whs  a  little  unlucky; — when 
the  Mayor  and  boigessee  came  with  the  addreu,  they 
reqoeeted  leave  to  kies  hands.  This  was  grsciously 
accorded ;  but  the  Mayor  advancing,  in  the  common 
w^,  to  take  the  Queen's  hand,  as  he  might  that  of  my 
Lady  Mao'oresB,  Colonel  Qwynn,  who  stood  by,  whispered, 
'  You  must  kneel,  sir  !'  He  found,  however,  tlwt  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  hint,  but  stood  erect.  As  he 
passed  him  in  his  way  back,  the  Colonel  said,  'Yon 
should  have  knelt,  At  I  —'  Sir,'  answered  the  poor  man, 
•  I  cannot' — ^'Everybody  does,  sir.* — ^'Sir,  1  Iiave  a 
irooden  1^  I' — Pow  man  I  twas  snch  a  surprise ;  and 
BQtii  &n  excuse  as.no  one  could  dispute.  But  the 
absurdity  of  the  matter  followed;— all  the  rest  did  the 
same;-  t&kiug  the  same  privilege,  by  the  example, 
without  the  same  w  any  canse  T — Mist  Burnett  Diary. 

TBX  rOCBSLL  TBBl. 

Hk.  SnratBD,  the  respectable  and  well-informed 

conservator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Livcr^l,  gives 
the  following  curious  account  of  the  introduction  of  that 
elegant  littio  flowering  shrub,  the  Fuchsia,  into  our 
English  green  houses  and  parlour  windows.  Old  Mr. 
Lee,  a  nurseryman  and  gardener,  near  London,  well 
known  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  was  one  day  showing  his 


variegated  treasures  to  a  friend,  who  suddenly  tamed 
to  him,  and  declared,  "  Well,  you  have  not  in  your  o<^- 
lection  a  prettier  floww  thut  I  saw  this  morning  at 
Wapi^ng." — "  Ko !  and  -pr^  what  was  this  ph<Miix 
liker — "  Why,  the  plant  was  elegant,  and  the  flowen 
hung  in  rows  like  tassels  frx»m  the  pendant  branches; 
thar  colour  the  richent  crimson ;  in  the  centre  a  fold  of 
deep  purple,"  and  so  forth.  Particular  directions  being 
demanded  and  given,  Mr.  Lee  posted  off  to  Wapping, 
where  he  at  once  perceived  that  the  plant  was  new  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  He  saw  and  admired.  Entering 
the  house,  he  said,  "  My  good  woman,  this  is  a  luee 
plant,  I  should  like  to  buy  it." — "  I  oonld  not  sell  ft  for 
no  money,  for  it  was  brought  me  from  the  West  Indies 
by  my  husband,  who  has  now  left  again,  and  I  must 
keep  it  for  bis  sake."—"  But  I  must  have  it."—"  'So, 
Sir  r— "Here,"  emptying  his  pooket,  "  here  are  gold, 
silver,  eoppui'  (his  stock  was  eomethii^  more  than 
eight  gnuieas.)— "  Well-frdayl  bnt  this  is  a  power  of 
money,  sure  and  sure." — "  'Tis  yours,  and  the  plant  is 
mine ;  and,  my  good  dame,  you  shall  have  one  of  the 
first  young  ones  I  rear,  to  keep  for  your  husband's  sake." 
—"Alack,  alack!"— "Tou  diall,  I  say,  by  Jove!"  A 
eoach  was  called,  in  which  was  safely  deposited  our  florist 
and  his  seemingly  dwr  purchase.  His  first  irvrk  was 
to  pull  off  and  utteriy  destixiy  every  vestige  of  Uoesom 
ana  blossom-bud ;  it  was  divided  into  eutUngs,  which 
were  forced  in  bark-beds,  and  hot-beds ;  were  r«-divi(Ud, 
and  sub-divided.  Every  efibrt  was  used  to  multiply  the 
plant.  Br  the  commencement  of  the  next  floweiing- 
eeason,  Mr.  Lee  was  the  delighted  pobsessor  of  SOO 
Fuchsia  plants,  all  giving  promise  of  blouom.  The  two' 
which  opened  first,  were  removed  into  his  show-house, 
A  lady  came ; — '*  Why,  Mr.  Lee,  my  dear  Mr.  Lee,  where 
did  you  get  this  channing  fiowerl" — "  Hem  I  'tis  a  new 
thing,mylady— pretty,  is  it  not  r — "  Pretty!  'tis  lovely. 
Its  price r— "A  guinea— thank  your  ladyship;"  and 
one  of  the  two  plants  stood  proudly  in  her  ladyship's 
boudoir.  "  My  dear  Charlotte,  where  did  you  getr 
be.  be.—"  Oh !  'tis  a  new  thing ;  I  saw  it  at  old  Lee's  ; 
pretty,  is  it  not f—"  Pretty  I  'tis  beautiful  I  ItspriceT 
— "  A  guinea ;  th«e  was  another  lefl."  The  visitor's 
horses  smoked  off  to  the  suburb ;  a  third  flowering- 
plant  stood  on  the  qwt  whence  the  first  had  been  taken* 
The  second  guinea  was  paid,  and  the  second  ohosen 
Fuchsia  adorned  the  drawing-room  of  her  second  lady- 
ship. The  scene  was  repeated  aa  new  comers  saw,  and 
were  attracted  by  the  b«Mity  of  the  plant  New  chariots 
flew  to  the  gates  of  old  Lee's  nursery-ground.  Two 
Fuchsias,  young,  graeeful,  and  bursting  into  healthy 
flower,  ware  oonstanUy  seen  on  the  same  qpot  in  his 
repositoiy. 

He  neglected  not  to  gladden  the  fUthfnl  sailor's  wife 
by  the  promised  gift ;  but  ere  the  flower-season  closed, 
800  golden  guineas  diinked  in  his  purse,  the  produce 
of  the  single  shrub  of  the  widow  of  Wsppii^ ;  the  reward 
of  the  taste,  dedsion,  skill,  and  perseverance  of  old 
Mr.  Lee. 

Tsi  greatest  of  modem  philosophers  (Bacon)  dedares 
that "  he  would  rather  believe  all  the  Eables  in  the  Legend, 
and  the  Talmud  and  the  Alconn,  than  that  tius  uni- 
versal frame  is  without  mind."— iSlemtrt 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OP  NIEBOHE.* 

Wi  hATO  of  late  been  led  to  feel  great  compasBion  for 
those  poor  Tietinu — celebisted  men.  Daily  doea  the 
I>reH,  in  order  to  gratify  the  caprices  of  a  restlees  and 
iuatiate- etirioeitjr,  deliver  them  up  to  onr  tender  mer- 
cies, bound  hand  and  foot,— Btripped  naked,  both  mind 
and  body.  They  knov  not  what  it  is  to  have  rest  or 
privacy ;  their  abode  is  thrown  open  to  ereiy  prying 
eye;  Uteir  life  is  like  a  book  from  which  the  covers 
luive  been  torn  off,  and  the  pages  scattered  in  the  path 
of  the  caanal  finder.  Solitude  hu  no  shade  deep  enoogh 
to  shot  oat  the  broad  daylight  of  [lubUeity ;  and  the 
hrODMhold  gods  have  not  wings  large  enough  to  over- 
shadow tbem  within  the  domestic  sanctuary.  But  the 
celebrated  man  dies :  sorely  the  Inquisition  which  boa 
to  hanaaed  him  during  life,  will  pause  before  his 
grare,  Not  so.  No  sooner  are  his  eyes  closed,  than,  at 
the  Tciy  moment,  relations,  fnends,  legatees  direct  and 
caUstenl,  begin  to  ransack  his  manuBcripts;  to  collect 

( i )  Trntlnlcd  fran  the  He-  me  dtt  Dtyx  Slondn. 


his  notes,  his  unfinished  letters,  the  fugitive  thoughts 
he  has  put  npon  paper  in  some  dream  of  fancy,  the  few 
unconnected  pages  he  has  dashed  off  as  a  refuge  from 
the  vapours.  In  vain  does  some  voice  of  a  true  friend 
interpose  to  cry,  "  All  this  is  not  worthy  of  him ;  you  do 
not  represent  him  really  as  he  is,  in  those  scattered 
fragments  that  yon  are  so  li^tty  handing  down  to 
posterity.  This  is  the  most  mlneisble  point  of  his 
mind ;  this  is  one  of  his  momentary  dreams,  one  of 
his  mistakes.  You  hare  no  right  to  divulge  thus  what 
be  would  have  kept  secret, — to  revive  what  ho  would 
have  buried  in  oblivion.  Your  zeal  to  serve  him  is 
treachery  to  him ;  your  respect  for  all  that  he  has 
written,  or  tried  to  write,  is  profimation." 

It  matters  not.  The  celebrated  man  must  submit  to 
this  d^Tsding  honour.  The  inmost  folds,  the  most 
secret  recesses,  of  his  moral  and  physical  nature  must 
be  invaded ;  the  most  minute  analysis  must  be  made  of 
his  impulses,  of  his  whims,  of  his  passions,  of  hia 
moments  of  excitement  and  liis  moments  of  depression. 
The  mighty  Homer  must  bo  seea  a£leep.    Now,  I 
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beUevo,  that  at  bottom  of  this  restleu  and  feveridi 
curiosity,  vl)icb  vrge*  us  ht  pUgige  our  dilB«ctiJl£-kliIfil 
iQto  tbe  mABt'ddicate  fibres  pf  a  finely-touched  »M 
noble  organizatioii,  thve  lies  a  ftellng  vfaioh,  did  yrt 
but  patue  to  analyze  it,  we  should  Kptl  «8  unworthy 
and  sclfiah.  The  artifit,  the  philosopher,  the  writer^ 
whom  we  would  stody  in  such  deUut,  was,  tok«u  as  a 
whole,  a  being  too  great ;  be  had  too  much  of  the  ideal. 
In  disMCting  him,  wq.  dispel  the  halo ;  we  break  the 
chum  that  smrounded  faiin ;  and  we  make  oorselves 
amende,  by  the  power  thus  given  us  of  comparing  our- 
Relres  with  him  in  the  points  he  baa  in  common  with 
the  multitude,  for  the  admiring  awe  of  his  genius, 
which  kept  us,  with  the  multitude,  at  a  distance. 
"  ilany  a  man,"  says  tbe  German  Rlchter,  "  fancies  bis 
bead  thinkt  like  Pope's,  because  it  achea  like  his." 

We  ^lall  not,  then,  in  our  little  account  of  Niebuhr, 
violate  our  own  rule,  nor  trouble  our  readers  with  uniu- 
leresting  details,  which  might  belong  as  well  to  the 
histonr  of  any  honest  bo^ieT  of  Holstran,  as  to  that  of 
the  iUtutrious  historian ;  but  dull  confine  oorselTes  to 
tbe  factfa  of  bis  life,  to  tbe  tnita  absolutely  necessary  to 
chararteriae  hia  mijid. 

Farihold  Georo*  Kiebuhr  was  bom  at  Copeohagen 
on  the  27tb  of  Aoguat,  1776 ;  and  iu  that  city  bis 
fitthcT,  on  his  ^stom  from  Us  celebntad  travels  in  the 
East^  filled  fat  ume  yean  tbe  altiutlen  of  bead  En- 
gineer. His  motiier  was  the  daughter  of  a  Thuringian 
pbyuciaa.  She  nad  been  eduowtod  in  Denmai^,  and 
spoke  Danish  fluently.  Ni^ufar  had  thus,  from  bis 
infiuicy,  the  afforUalij  of  acquiring  two  languages  at 
the  same  time ;  and  he  afterwards  cultivited,  to  a  higjk 
degree  bis  phUologiotl  talent.  In  1778  bis  htiutt  was 
appointed  magistrate  for' the  province  <tf  Dettonar ; 
and  the  whole  fiunily  quitted  tbe  capital  of  Denmark, 
to  take  up  tbelr  abode  In  tbe  little  village  of  Heldorf. 
This  change  of  residence  must  be  given  a  prominent 
place  amongst  tbe  ciroomstancee  which  bvourably  in' 
fluenoed  the  character  and  future  destiny  of  Kiebubr. 
Far  fixnn  the  diatractions  of  a  large  city,  in  tbe  retire- 
ment of  an  almost  solitude,  under  tbe  watchful  tiyt  of 
an  intelligent  and  tendw  mother,  and  of  a  bther  wbo 
hod  passed  hia  life  in  aeqairiiu;  knowledge,  who  had 
lived  in  the  learned  woria,  and  visited  distant  coun- 
tries, and  wbose  abode,  in  every  other  respect  aomcwhat 
of  tbe  humblest,  was  stored  witb  valuable  books — Kie- 
buhr  grew  up  in  the  sweat  and  salutary  habtbs  of  a 
,  tranquil  and  nappy  home,  in  the  rational  enjoyments  of 
a  domestic  and  studious  life.  His  father  was  hia  fiist 
instmctor:  he  taught  bim  French,  Enj^Isb,  geography 
histoiy.  One  of  their  nei^bboius,  a  man  of  taste  &ai 
information,  tbe  poet  Bcye,  editor  of  the  Oottingcn 
"  AitwMw*  «f  tbe  Uniee,"  often  vUted  them,  and 
mingled  witb  tJie  gtvret  tiuMigbte  of  the  leenwd  Nie- 
bubr,  tbe  sweet  and  lighter  flowers  of  literature.  Front 
time  to  time,  also,  some  stranger,  attracted  by  the 
roputation  of  the  traveller  in  Araoia,  broke  in  upon  hie 
reUrement,  and,  by  his  conversation,  opened  vistas  of 
far-distant  acenee  to  tbe  qre  of  tbe  child,  who,  seated  on 
hia  Mb/n't  kneey  listened  witb  tbougbtfiil  idr,  and  was 
in  fancy  anging  trough  those  ^uiMiown  regions,  the 
aepeot  and  manners  of  which  he  beard  described. 

Surrounded  thus  by  all  that  could  at  once  awaken  his 
imagination,  and  give  to  his  young  mind  a  profi^iblc 
direction,  the  young  Bartbold  woe  not  long  before  he 
distingniabed  himself  by  his  vivid  intelligence,  and  by 
bis  ardour  ia.  acquiring  knowledge.  It  may  be  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  retirement  in  which  he  lived,  in  the 
bosom  «f  soft  and  rural  soenery,  a  slight  imptdse  would 
have  sufficed  to  impel  him  into  tbe  floweir  paths  of 
poet^,  but  his  btber  was  tbete  to  fix  acertunUmit  to  the 
rambling  ezcur^ona  of  a  boyish  fancy,  to  check  him  with 
steady  hand  In  the  midst  of  hie  vieionary  wanderings, 
and  bring  him  back  to  the  direct  paths  of  sober  thought 
and  eerious  study.  He  left  the  fields  of  poetiy  fbr  tboee 
of  Hdence;  and  it  is  said  that,  young  as  be  was,  be 


even  tbeu  showed  a  passion  for  political  l^ence :  he 
traced  ont  (ir  Uouelf  *  ■li^<>f  aa  jjnagUmy  country, 
of , which  he  wis  |onnior,  Md  to  which  he  'gave  laws 
and  institi^<ips.  Oite-  does  the  g^vtna  pf  a  man, 
ttefore  bearing  fruit,  reveal  itself  by  some  such  slight 
indioations.  Childhood  is  a  flower,  which  suffers  its 
germ  to  be  seen  throag^  its  j^t  covering,  and  matore 
age  does  but  develop  what  has  been  long  prepared. 
At  thirteen,  Nlebuhr  entered  tbe  Gymnasium  at  M el> 
dorf ;  but  bis  stndiee  were  still  under  tbe  dlreeUen  aikd 
enconngnnent  of  bis  father.  He  was  afterwarda  plnsed 
at  a  school  in  Hamburgh,  where  be  studied  witb  ardour 
the  modem  languages.    In  1807,  the  amount  of  hU 

Shilological  attainments  was  thus  slated  in  one  of  hia 
kther'a  tetters : — "  He  was  but  two  years  old  when  he 
came  to  Meldorf ;  so  that  German  may  be  looked  upon 
as  his  mother-tongue.  In  the  regular  oooive  of  hia 
studies,  he  learned  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  besides  which, 
at  Meldorf  be  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  Danisb, 
English,  French,  and  Italian,  to  be  able  to  read  a  book 
written  in  any  of  these  languages.  Some  books  thrown 
'ipon  our  coast  by  a  shipwreck,  gave  him  an  opporta- 
nity  of  studying  Spanisb  and  Portuguese  He  did  not 
leant  much  of  Arabic  with  me,  because  I  had  lent  mj 
Ar^ic  dictionary,  and  could  not  proouie  another.  At 
Kiel  and  Copenmigen  he  practised  both  speaking  and 
writing  French,  Engliil^  and  Danish,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  AoBtrian  nunister  at  Copeohagen,  Covnt 
Lttdi^pb,  who  was  bom  at  Constantiaojrie ;  he  learned 
Persian,  and  afterwards  tau^t  himself  Arabic ;  in  Hol> 
land  be  added  to  hie  sto<^  Dutch ;  at  Copenhagen,  Swe- 
dish and  a  little  of  IceUndlc  ;  at  Mem«,  the  Bussiaa, 
Sclavooic,  Polish^  Bohemian,  and  lUyriatt ;  if  I  add  to 
this  list,  tbe  Low  German,  I  ban  euuBcnated  twenty 
lamfuagea." 

m  1794  be  entered  tbe  Unlvetutr  at  Kiel,  much 
better  rtored  with  Infonnation  than  most  of  his  fellow- 
oollegians,  and  much  more  eager  than  any  one  of  them 
in  his  thirst  fpr  study,  and  in  the  ponuit  of  knowled^ 
His  letters  at  this  period  indicate  a  most  ardent  ima- 
gination. Tbey  breathe  a  passionate  admiration  for 
classic  antiquity.  With  tranqwrta  of  cnthusisam  he 
reads  the  Gredc  hiirtfh**"'' ;  be  weeps  wUh  Euripides,  he 
glows  with  Homer.  At  the  same  time  be  looks  round 
witb  restless  eye,  and  with  a  band  trembling  with  im- 
patient longing,  on  the  multitude  of  volumes  which  be 
beholds  in  the  Professors'  houses,  and  on  the  shelves  of 
tbe  Collie  library ;  books  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
yet  the  contents  of  which  he  pants  to  make  his  own, 
Btoi  whi^,  peibftpsr  he  never  will  have  time  even  to 
look  over.  "My  head  gets  dizzy,"  he_write9  to  his 
&ther,  "when  I  think  of  all  that  I  have  "yet  to  learn — 
philosophy,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural 
history — history  thorooghly,  and  French  peifei^y ;  then 
tbe  common  law  accurately;  then  a  part  of  other  juiia. 
prudence,  the  civil  constitutions  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
all  that  relates  to  tbe  ancients; — and  all  this  in  uie 
spaoe  of  five  years  at  most  1  I  mwt  learn  It  dlL  But 
bow  t  God  only  knows." 

None  of  the  usual  reonationa  of  Qenaun  rtadeats 
races,  festive  meetings — could  divert  Ub  fran  tha 
regular  task  which  be  had  imposed  upon  him«elf  for 
every  diiy ;  nothing  could  couutcrbalancc  with  him  the 
delight  he  experienced  in  bui^-ing  himself  in  some 
scionUfio  work.  The  world  had  but  little  attraction  for 
him;  and  be  felt  tbe  greatest  restiaint  in  fem^  societv. 
"1  must  evei7  d»y,"  he  writer  "appear  more  abeaid  in 
the  eyes  of  women.  Timidi^  taluLfrom  me  the  power 
of  uttering  a  sin^e  word  to  tUem ;  and  the  vtry  cou- 
Bciousness  of  how  insupportable  I  must  be  to  them, 
makes  their  society  to  me  scarcely  to  be  endured." 

Two  years  paseed  thus— ^two  years  of  undaunted,  nn- 
tiring  efibrt,  of  laborious  study  and  intense  thought. 
In  that  time  be  bad  so  distinguished  himself  bgr  1h» 
range  of  bis  mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  knorledgv^ 
that  tbe  Count  de  flphiTnnmimMiij  Prime  Vini^t^  of 
Denmark,  ifp^nled  bim  hia  seoietaiy.  Niebohr  car- 
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ried  vith  him  into  the  irorld,  into  vhich  he  waB  thus 
aaddealy  oiled,  the  tutes  vhieh  he  haA  imbibed  at 
Heldoi^  ud  so  nidoOTily  cnltiTated  at  Hsmbuiir^ 
and  Kiel  When  the  duUM  (tf  Ug  effiee  van  dieehargMl, 
he  bunied  back  to  tke  qaiet  letreat  of  hia  Mtniy,  to  liis 
dariijig  books.  Vtom  time  to  time,  however,  in  tlw 
rfillnM  of  retirement,  tiie  vtgat  dreuni  of  bis  imagi- 
naiive  Toatb  came  badt  apoa  him ;  Uie  tI^oiu  of  fancy 
arreated  him  amid  his  gmver  toils;  aad  it  ie  not  nnia- 
lensting  to  aee  that  Tigumif  and  laboriooa  mind 
malting  these  temptations  to  vender  amid  the  flovwi 
of  tboi^ht,  aeoasing  itself  of  efieauuate  veak&ew,  and 
btaeing  Usolf  anew  for  all  the  eneigy  of  its  former 
intaose  ^tplioation  to  sererer  studies.  "  I  hare  trften," 
bo  sajB,  fonnd  mys^  in  a  state  so  listlMS,  so  arene 
to  all  noble  and  swioas  eocopatton,  that  I  have  been 
qaite  aahai^j ;  for,  at  such  times,  I  experienced  a  SmI- 
ing  of  veaknesB,  a  oenseiouBiBSB  of  deoaying  powers, 
that  distraetdd  and  tortored  my  mind.  I  lutov  ttut 
there  are  men  vbo  fed  a  homiliating  inequality  in  tbe 
exorciss  of  thdr  intellectual  fuultiea.  A  task  vhich 
deUghts  them  one  dio'i  (u^d  appears  so  easy  of  accom- 
pUahment,  on  tbe  next  viU  inspire  nothing  but  repnx- 
aaao^  aikd  seem  ut4eriy  beyond  their  povers.  But  still 
this  is  not  that  nttsr  listleasneM,  that  afaHoco  of  all 
ideas,  tkat  blank  of  mind,  for  vhich  I  bars  so  often  to 
Uoah.  And  in  me  tioi  oril  is  not  connected,  as  in  some 
natora,  vith  an  anh^m'  oiganisation  ;  it  iaitiniiafiHl 
itedf  into  my  mind,  and  rooted  itedf  Uwre,  dther 
through  inrndeatd  miriortane,  or  by  my  ovn  bait.  To 
rid  jByself  of  it  I  most  necesaerily  trace  out  its  root, 
aad  baring  Grand,  wpalj  myMlf,  vith  all  my  enetgies, 
to  tbe  tsak  of  destnTlag  it.  In  the  alnuet  perprtoal 
iadrfenee,  the  endless  reTeriea  of  my  eariy  childhood,  I 
did  not  eonaider  this— and  it  is  not  voodeiful  that  I 
did  net— and  tims  the  eril  of  vhich  I  eomptain  vas 
solfaad  to  derdop  itself,  to  grov  till  it  has  become  so 
difiealt  to  grreiootne.  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  tarn 
svay  from  ereiy  serious  subject,  to  take  in  all  iadiffer- 
eat^,  wilhoot  dvelling  upon  anything.  My  bearea 
«M  is  tbe  world  ot  fuey ;  its  riaions,  and  tbe  ritarm 
aUeb  I  laand  in  tbem,  filled -my  whole  soal.  Some- 
what ktor,  vanitgr^-tbe  dailrs  of  maUng  a  name— Jw- 
I  gm  to  kindle  a  taate  ht  mm  oeeopatioDs,  bat  tbe 
I  poison  in  my  mind  hindeTM  me  from  tluvvlng  myself 
I  wholly  into  this  new  career.  It  was  in  the  winter  t4 
I  17M  that  the  evil  I  have  last  described  was  at  its 
hsi^t  At  that  time  I  yielded  myaelf  sp  to  it  unre- 
Mtingly,  sod  abandoned  tiie  laboun  which  at  otb«r 
I  ttnaa  had  ao  giaat  an  attraction  lor  me.  Hov  many 
'  diam  and  veeto  of  the  two  foUowfai^  years  passed  with- 
eat  any  serloiis  stodyt  In  tiie  spring  of  1792,  learning 
Italian  thorooghly  was  the  only  t^ect  I  paraued  with 
I  ■nyatdoar,or  canried  out  vith  anyHoecess.  ThofoUow- 
iag  winter  1  made  a  more  effectual  etmgsle,  but  it  still 
fcU  iv.  diort  of  that  determination,  that  fixednees  of 
purpose,  which  oTercomea  every  obetade.  At  Ham- 
Mrgfa  I  felt,  to  the  highest  degree,  this  state  of  listless- 
neas,  and  again,  in  I79i  and  176fi,  while  at  Kiel.  What 
a  painful  contrast  to  me,  between  the  brilliant  hopes 
'  with  which  I  eommenoed  my  career,  and  the  feeble, 
I  Ungoid  eflbrte  I  made  to  foUov  it  up.  The  last  veeks 
I  of  my  abode  at  Oopenhagen,  Ae  tioM  that  I  passed  in 
Hohtsin,  have  taaght  me  Mly  te  know  myaelfl  The 
raBcdy  for  tide  disease  is  to  put  away  from  me  all  the 
nia  oreams  of  ImagiDation ;  to  think  out  a  subject 
Wore  attempting  to  write  upon  it ;  to  weigh  maturely 
•very  qnesUm;  to  carrv  out  plans,  wbcu  once  forcnud  ; 
'j  in  a  word,  to  v*nk.  Srery  morning,  then,  ono  hour 
4mI1  be  employed  In  thinking  out  some  one  particular 
j  lubgect ;  tvo  hoars  sh^  be  devoted  to  mathematics,  to 
algebra,  to  chemistry,  to  phyucs,  ko." 

The  desire  te  enter  into  the  practical  study  of  man, 
tRer  baring  been  so  long  en^igcd  in  that  of  books, 
uidtwed  him  to  rerign  the  hooourabie  post  he  filled 
with  tbe  Connt  de  Schlmmebiiann,  and  to  bavel.  lie 
I     Kt  oat  In  1798  for  England,  tbe  country  about  vfairh  < 
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be  felt  the  greatest  interest  Tbe  plans  he  laid  dovn 
for  hini»elf,  in  quitting  the  shores  of  his  native  country, 
would  have  obliged  8(«me  to  have  given,  in  his  classifi< 
cation  of  ttavdlerB,a  spedal  place  apart  te  this  aspiring 
observer. 

"  By  reading,  and  observation,  and  inquiry,"  he  says, 
"  I  will  endeavour  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
constitution,  a  complete  knowledge  of  tbe  topograpdiy 
of  the  country.  I  viU  study  the  system  ot  veights  and 
measuTsa  in  nee  In  Wnriann  ;  tbe  ebaiaeter,  tlw  talent 
the  lifb  of  ita  distinguabed  man.  I  vill  eolleet  doca> 
ments  on  its  institutions,  its  schools,  ita  education ;  the 
mj  (rf  life  of  its  different  clsases ;  on  its  taxes,  its  army 
and  nary,  its  commerce  and  banking  syBtem,  ita  whole 
literature,  its  authors,  its  libraries.  ^oU. — I  must 
endeavour  to  gain  aooeea  to  Dalrymplc's  Collection,  and 
study  the  books  upon  India  in  the  following  order : — 
India,  its  antiquities,  history,  national  obanoter;  the 
Mogul  Empire,  before  and  aftw  its  faXl ;  description  i^ 
its  di^rent  conn  tries ;  the  East  India  Company,  its 
charter,  privilMea,  oommeroe,  its  European  rei^ionB; 
Indian  iostitatioas,  their  ooostitation  ud  administra- 
tion." 

To  this  plan  of  ttndy  and  observation,  so  little  ra- 
sMubling  that  wbidi  most  travellm  lay  dovn  for  tbtm- 
selves  when  about  to  visit  a  foreign  eoontir,  Kiebuhr 
scrupnloudy  adhered.  He  vinted  the  adiools,  the  lite- 
rary and  KomtiAo  iuiUtatioas,  flmned  an  acquaintanoe 
viUi  some  of  the  most  dlstingoiahed  men  of  both 
England  and  Sootland,  and  returned  to  Denmark,  biiag- 
ing  back  vith  him  straes  ot  the  most  accurate,  debute, 
and  varied  knowledge. 

On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  he  vas  glnn.  a  ^toa- 
ticD,  to  vhich  vas  attached  only  a  trifling  peconiary 
remuneration;  bat  tbe  wise  man  needs  bat  UtUe,  aad 
}Tiebufar,  AssflSBM  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  receiving 
erory  month  a  small  sabuy,  and,  after  hisoCdal  dnties, 
flyiiig  to  the  relaxation  of  his  &vourite  studies — Nlebolir 
is  happy,  Ntebuhr  is  grateful  to  Ood,  vho  had  given 
hbn  that  valuable  gift  sung  by  Horace— "a  golden 
medioority."  To  complete  bis  happiness  he  marries  a 
&ir  and  gentle  giri,  vnom  he  had  met  in  Holstein,  and 
in  whose  eodety  be  bad  fonnd  himself  leas  eonitrainad 
and  embamaaed  tban  la  thai  of  othw  women. 

A  short  time  after  his  peeunlary  affiurs  beeame  still 
more  prosperons.  He  was  appointed  Bank  Director; 
and,  while  filling  this  utuation,  hts  talent  for  financial 
business  attracted  tbe  notice  of  the  Piuadan  govern' 
ment,  and  he  was  offered  the  post  of  Director  of  the 
Ba^  ot  Beritn,  vith  a  much  larger  salary  than  he 
received  at  Copenh^es.  Niebuhr  hesitated  for  a  long 
time  before  accepting  this  o^r ;  and,  perh^>s,  the  love 
of  his  country  womd  have  trinmphed  over  all  the 
inducements  that  Prussia  held  Out,  bad  he  not  been  at 
this  very  time  wounded  by  an  li^nBtlM)  igeinst  vhich 
he  in  Y^n  jHoteeted.  This  eircumstanoe  decided  him ; 
he  quitted  Copenhagen  for  IVufinta.  Scarcely  had  he 
arrived  at  Berlin,  wben  he  heard  the  fotal  issue  of  the 
Battle  of  Jena  Tbe  king  and  tbe  mintstars  take  to 
flight,  and  Kiebuhr  vith  them,  ftrst  to  Stattia,  then  t« 
Duitric,  to  Konigsbargb,  to  Memel,  punued  at  every 
step  by  the  victoriona  riioats  ef  tbe  Fi«aeh  army. 

At  length  tbe  a/tma  eeasee;  peace  is  eonclnded; 
Niebuhr  retnnis  to  Beriln,  and  from  this  period  a  nev 
cnreer  opens  to  him.  Succearively  Director  of  the  Bsnk, 
Envoy  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  loan,  Proftseor  of  the 
OniverMty,  and  afterwards,  on  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  eommisuoned  to  treat  vith  BnglHid,  he  passes 
vith  the  same  happy  fbdllty  from  a  qaestion  of  finance 
to  the  examination  of  a  philosophical  theory— from  the 
Roman  history  and  H««dotuB  to  tbe  travels  of  Bruce, 
to  the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  brings  to  everything  a 
memory  ever  fresh,  never-fiiiling ;  the  same  power  of 
deep  and  lucid  thought  and  of  intense  tq>idication.  All 
this  period  of  his  life  is  most  animated.  Kov,  from 
the  professor^  chair,  ho  proel^ms  his  new  vlevs  of 
Roman  history,  trtm  vhich  tbe  leamod  vorld  recoil  in 
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surprise,  uid  Blmost  fear.  Now  h«  is  boded  with  Ihe 
internal  policy  of  Pruieia— now  givw  le»wn«  to  the 
Prince-Boyal  —  now  takes  an  acnre  part  in  the  liv- 
bgun  of  th«  Scientific  Academy  <tf-Beilin,  and  (tf  a 
philosophical  aocietar,  of  whieh  lading,  Snlmy,  and 
many  other  learned  men  were  membera.  And,  while 
thus  derotfoff  the  greater  part  of  his  honre  of  latwnr  to 
the  social  and  scimtific  interests  of  Pmssia,  he  still 
keeps  an  eye  of  uneasy  obserration  on  the  moTements 
now  making  in  other  countries.  A  passage,  in  one  o! 
his  letters  on  the  Norwegian  ctotslitDtton,  shows  what 
was  at  thla  Ume  his  p<ditic^  bias. 

"I  am  curious  to  see  the  eonstltntion  of  Norwur; 
probably  it  will  be  but  a  bungling  piece  of  work,  like 
that  of  Spain.  The  constitution-mongers  are  takii^ 
fresh  ooanige ;  but  their  workmen  so  spoil  thur  systems 
in  working  them  up,  that  for  some  years  their  labours 
bare  fsllen  into  discredit.  The  first  point,  the  essential 
point,  ooj^t  to  be  to  make  the  people  manly,  noble, 
distntorested.  What  use  is  a  representative  system,  if 
we  want  men  capable  of  representing  a  oonnti?  1  This 
is  the  root  of  wuich  the  otner  sboald  be  the  fhiit;  and 
when  were  fraits  ever  gathered  from  a  tree  that  had  no 
itwtl  Let  every  statesman,  every  goranunent^  first 
htbour  to  educate  the  people,  to  render  thorn  intelli- 
gent, man^,  generous.  To  dram  of  sncoeeding  in  this 
by  mere  reguIaUons,  is  bat  fts(«iing  the  horses  to  the 
back  of  the  carriage,  and  expecting  Uiat  they  will  draw 
it  as  well." 

In  the  midst  of  his  sucoess  as  a  writer  and  a  states- 
man,  in  the  midat  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  himd- 
ness,  Niebnhrwaa  suddenly  stricken  to  the' heart;  bia 
wife,  his  still  young  and  beautiful  wife— hb  wife,  the 
only  woman  he  liad  ever  loved,  was  taken  from  him  by 
death.  He  mourned  her  long ;  but  the  very  h^piness 
which  she  had  conferred  upon  him  rendered  bis  loneli- 
ness intolerable,  and,  with  her  memory  still  fresh  in  his 
heart,  he  married  a^n,  tad  set  out  with  his  bride  for 
Italy,  having  just  been  appirfnted  ambassador  at  Bome. 
His  abode  in  tliat  countiy  was  quite  painiul  to  him : 
he  arrived  in  the  old  Latium  witJi  the  remembrance  of 
its  ancient  heroic  inhabitants;  and  the  great  images  of 
the  past  made  the  present  appear  V^^h  »d  insipid. 
Besides,  he  looked  in  vun  for  scientific  labours,  for 
literary  society;  he  met  nothing  but  formal  parties, 
official  dinners,  the  etiquette  of  the  diplomatic  world, 
the  frivolous  conversation  of  the  drawing-rooms;  and 
all  this  could  only  be  dlstastefiil  to  that  thoughtful  and 
elevated  mind.  Nor  did  he  take  any  p|uns  to  conceal 
his  nn&Toumble  impiesuons.  His  weariness  of  every- 
tiiing  around  him  was  apparent  in  evei;  line  that  he 
wrote  ttom  Rome  to  his  sist^in-law  and  Mends.  '^Life 
is  so  dull  in  Italy — you  can  seaioely  conceive  how  dull. 
What  avail  to  me  the  woriu  of  art  1  I  have  unfortu- 
nately, like  our  ancient  Bomans,  too  little  enthusiaiun 
for  art  to  live  for  It  alone,  and  find  in  it  compensation 
for  all  thai  my  individnal  nature  rtiidy  seeks.  In  a 
place  where  ue  contmplation  of  the  living  world  is 
pftinftii  how  can  the  mind,  which  delights  and  exults 
in  irtwiyiwg  the  homan  heart, — how  can  it  find,  in  the 
study  of  punting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  all  that 
it  needs  1  Who  can  live  upon  spices  and  perfumes 
alone )  The  Italians  are  s  nation  of  walking  corpses ; 
they  are  to  be  ^tied,  and  not  despised,  for  they  have 
been  plunged  thai  low  by  inevitable  mi^rtone. .  Intel- 
lect, science,  evenr  idea  that  ^  makes  the  heart  beat 
wannly,  every  noble  met^,  is  banislied  from  it«  soil. 
Seek  not  there  for  hope,  desire,  effort  or  even  mirth; 
for  I  have  never  seen  a  people  bo  lltUe  mirthful.  At 
Venice,  at  Florence,  indeed,  we  have  foond  a  few  per- 
sons alive  to  a  sense  of  their  decfradation, — aware,  to  a 
certain  degree,  of  what  they  had  once  been, '  from  wliat 
lieight  fallen ;'  but,  here,  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a 
feeung;  we  meet  with  only  a  listless,  i^mless  discontent, 
witliont  hope,  or  even  do^,  of  another  order  of  things. 
Hera  mi^t  yon  form  an  aeenrate  idea  of  what  the 
Ch«e1u  were  nnder  Augustus  and  Xiboius." 


At  length  he  left  Italy,  and  joyfully  returned  to 
Pmssia,  taking  up  hte  abode  at  Bonn,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  cheerful  towns  in  Germany.  At  liberty 
once  more  to  pursue  his  fovourite  studies,  he  again 
■seuidi  Mbo  profMur'B  ch^ ;  be  raumea  those  leetores 
on  history  wnleh  he  had,  with  such  regret,  discontinued 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  an  ardent  and  studious  youth 
eagerly  ilock  to  him  for  Instruction.  His  writings — 
his  erudite  researchee — had  given  him  a  bigh  rank  'in 
the  ttterarvworid;  his  diplomatic  services  bad  obtained 
for  him  the  esteem  and  the  confidence  irf  his  king ; 
and  he  had  earned  a  moderate  independence.  To  com- 
plete his  happiness  he  has  a  house  filled  with  well- 
chosen  books,  where  his  friends  flock  around  him  to 
converse  upon  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  where  he  sees 
his  lovely  children  growing  up  about  him. 

This  tranquil  happiness  was  first -disturbed  by  a  fire, 
which  reduced  his  dwelling  to  ashes,  and  destroyed  a 
part  of  his  books  and  manuscripts.  Niebuhr  bore  his 
loss  with  firmnees  and  resignation.  But,  some  months 
after,  the  revolution  of  July  broke  forth  in  France ;  and 
tUs  fierce  convulsion,  with  tlie  excitement  it  created  in 
Cieniiany,  produced  in  the  mind  of  Mielmhr  an  anxious 
diaquiatk  iniidi  haxamd  him  during  the  remaindw  of 
his  lifi).  Aa  Mxm  as  the  first  tidti^  of  the  three  d«ys 
of  Julj  reached  him,  he  b^an  to  study  tlio  character  of 
that  protest  of  the  pet^le  thus  written  in  blood,  and 
his  anxiety  was  deepened.  Believing  that  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  would  not  be  confined  to  France,  ho 
expected  that  it  would  bring  on  the  most  destructive 
mr  thai  modwn  tijoea  lud  yet  known. 

Every  day,  at  the  hour  when  the  courier  arrived  at 
Bonn,  he  expMienoed  fresh  agitation.  He  hastened  to 
the  public  rooms  to  read  the  journals.  He  followed 
with  intense  interest  the  trial  of  the  French  ministerB ; 
and  the  speedi  of  M.  Saozct  was  one  of  the  list  things 
he  Memed  to  dwell  upon  with  complacent.  "Read," 
said  he  to  his  Mend,  M.  Clansaen,  "read  the  speech  of 
M.  Saozet,  he  must  be  a  man  of  grat. power;— but  I 
feel  very  unwell."  The  fact  was;  that  in  returning  from 
the  public  room  on  the  very  evening  he  had'  first  read 
the  speech,  he  Iiad  caught  cold.  He  was  firrt  attacked 
with  a  violent  cough ;  then  fever  ensued ;  and  four 
days  lUFtcr  inflammation  set  in  so  violently,  as  to  leave 
no  hope  of  recovery.  Bis  wife  was  taken  ill  at  the 
same  time,  and  forced  to  leave  him,  after  having  at- 
tended on  him  with  anxious  solicitude.  "  Unhappy 
children,"  said  Niebuhr,  when  ho  learned  this  addi- 
tional misfortune,  "  to  lose  both  parents  at  once.  Oh, 
my  children,  lookup  to  God ;  fbr  God  alone  can  protect 
you."  He  expired  on  the  2d  of  January,  1881 ;  and 
his  wife,  who  had  tottered,  in  the  extremity  of  her 
weakness,  to  his  bedside  to  whisper  to  him  a  last  word 
of  love,  to  press  for  the  last  time  his  hand,  died  nine 
days  after.  Both  were  biurled  in  tlie  same  grave.  The 
present  King  of  Prusna,  with  pious  hand^  erected  a 
monument  to  their  nemory. 


BRETON  TRADITIOKS. 

Tat  following  tale  is  from  a  series  of  the  local  and 
popular  traditions  of  Lower  or  Western  Brittany,  col- 
lected by  M.  Emile  Souvestre,  a  popular  French  writer, 
and  pn^saing  to  be  taken  down  from  the  months  <^ 
the  peasants  themselves,  and  to  be  {^ven,  as  neariy  as 
posdbl^  in  the  manner,  and  even  In  the  words,  of  the 
narrators.  A  dight  notice  of  the  locality,  and  its  inha- 
bitants,  may,  porhaps,  add  to  the  interest  with  which 
the  stoiy  will  be  read. 

In  the  first  place.  It  may  bo  observed  aS  Lower 
Brittany,  comprehending  the  four  indent  dioceses  of 
Ti%Qier;  St.  Pbl-de-L6oii,  or  Ltion;  Conunudlle*,  or 
Quimpo'iToraitln.  (the  fbrmer  being  the  name  of  the 
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district,  tlie  latter  of  the  cathedral  town) ;  and  Tannca ; 
that  it  is,  in  respect  of  language,  the  Wales  of  Franco ; 
the  uneducated  portion  of  the  people  not  speaking 
French,  bnt  a  Celtic  dialect,  so  little  dlisimilar  to  that 
of  the  prindpalit^,  that  It  is  even  said  the  Weldi  and 
Bretons  are  not  wholly  oDintelligible  to  each  other. 
TiM  affinity  was  probably  still  greater  between  the 
Breton  langoage  and  the  ancient  Comiah  tongue,  now 
extinct,  bat  which  was  spoken  by  a  tew  old  people  ftlmoat 
within  tfaoreach  of  living  memory. 

Nor  do  the  marks  of  a  common  origin  ceaso  here ; 
many  of  the  tiadltions  thenuelves  exhibit  a  striking 
agreement  with  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  British 
Celtic  races,  inchtding  those  of  Ireland,  and  the  High- 
lands. And  even  the  name  of  Cornwall,  (in  French, 
Comonaillei,  in  Latin,  Corns  Galiise,)  is  common  to  the 
gMg*"**  eonnty  with  one  of  the  Breton  districts,  and  is, 
in  both  cases,  to  be  tnwed  to  the  same  drcomstance  of 
locality,  being  in  both  employed  to  designate  tbe  horn, 
or  prelecting  extremity  of  a  country  inhabited  by  a 
Gallic  or  Celtic  people. 

or  all  the  provinces  of  old  France,  Brittany  is  that  in 
which  time  and  events  seem  to  have  produced  the  least 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  population.  In  their  ad- 
herence to  ancient  osage,  their  irild  snperstiUon,  and  their 
tendency  to  aithnuaatic  dev<^toD,  tbe  Bretons  exhibit 
yet  another  testimony  to  their  Celtic  ori^n.  It  may  be 
worth  notidng,  aa  an  indication  of  tbe  degree  in  which 
their  d^ly  thonghta  aeem  to  have  something  of  an  eccle- 
t^fff^jimJ  tone,  that,  tbrooghont  the  coUeetion  of  tales,  of 
which  tbe  foUowing-  forma  a  qiedmei^  the  territorial 
dlTidoa  moat  ordinarily  refimed  to  la  that  by  dioeeseB 
and  pariibes. 

ROBIN  RED-BBEA8T. 

(A  Lrgend  0/  Ike  country  of  Trfguitr.) 

long  ago,  ere  tbe  acorns  were  sown  which  have 
finoc  fumifbed  timber  for  the  oldest  vessels  of  the  port 
of  Brest,  there  lived  in  the  parish  of  Ouirek,  a  poor 
widow,  called  Kinoreli  Madek.  Her  father,  who  waa 
very  wealtiiy,  and  of  a  noble  nee,  bad  left,  at  bifl  death, 
a  ntanw-htmse,  with  a  &rm,  a  mill,  and  a  forge,  twelve 
hnses,  and  twice  as  many  oxen,  twelve  cows,  and  ten 
times  aa  many  sbeep,  to  say  nothing  of  com  and  flax. 
Bat  Ninorcl)  was  a  helpless  widow,  and  her  brothen 
took  tbe  whole  for  themselves.  Ferrik,  the  eldest,  kept 
the  house,  the  &rm,  and  the  horses ;  Faucbe,  the  second, 
took  the  ndll  and  the  cows ;  tbe  third,  named  Uiwal, 
had  the  oxen,  tho  forgo,  and  the  sheep ;  nothing  was 
left  for  Ninorcli  but  a  doorlens  shed,  on  the  open  heath, 
which  had  served  to  shelter  the  sick  cattle. 

However,  as  she  was  getting  together  her  tittle  matters 
of  fomitnre,  In  order  to  take  possession  of  her  new  abode, 
Fandie  seemed  to  take  compassion  on  her ;  "  Come," 
■id  be,  "  I  will  deal  with  you  Bke  a  brotiier  and  a 
Chriatiaa.  Here  is  a  black  cow ;  she  baa  never  come  to 
moch  good,  and,  indeed,  gives  scarce  milk  enough  to 
fced  a  new-bom  babe ;  but  May-flower  con  look  after 
her  npon  the  common  ;  you  may  take  her  with  you,  if 
yon  win."  Kar-flower*  was  tbe  widow's  daughter,  now 
ia  her  eleventh  year ;  she  had  been  called  after  the 
eoloiizleflB  blossom,  firom  her  extreme  paleneefl. 

So  KinORli  went  away,  with  her  little  pale  girl,  who 
led  the  poor  lean  cow  oy  an  old  cord;  and  she  sent 
them  oat  upon  the  common  together.  There  ICay-flower 
stored  all  di^,  watching  her  black  cow,  which,  with 
Btk^  ado,  contrived  to  pick  a  littio  gnus  between  the 
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stones.  Sho  spent  her  time  in  making  little  crosses 
with  blossoms  of  the  broom,  or  in  repeating  idoud  her 
prMors  to  the  Virgin.' 

One  day,  as  she  was  singing  Uie  Ave  Maria  Stella,  ai 
she  had  heard  it  in  the  church  of  Ouirck,  all  at  once, 
she  noticed  a  little  bird,  perched  upon  one  of  the 
flower-crosses  that  she  bad  planted  in  the  earth,  and 
cheerfully  warbling,  turning  his  head  and  looking  at 
her,  aa  thoogh  be  would  have  ripoken.  Not  a  little  sur- 
prised, she  genthr  drew  near  and  listened,  but  still 
without  bong  able  to  dlstingnisb  what  the  bird  said. 
In  vain  be  sung  louder,  flapp^  his  wings,  and  fluttered 
about  before  Suy-flower ;  not  a  wMt  the  wiser  was  she 
for  all  his  manoeuvres.  And  yet,  such  pleasure  did  she 
find  in  watching  him,  and  listening  to  his  song,  that 
night  caoM  on  without  her  being  able  to  think  of  an>-- 
thingdse. 

At  last  the  bird  flew  away,  and  when  she  looked  up  to 
eeewbat  was  become  of  him,  she  hcheld  the  stars  twink- 
ling in  the  sky.  With  all  speed  she  started  off  to  look 
for  her  cow;  bnt,  to  her  dismay,  poor  blackey  was  no 
where  to  be  found  on  the  common.  In  viun  abc  called 
aloud,  in  viun  she  be^  the  bushes,  in  vain  she  went 
down  into  each  dark  ludlow,  where  tbe  rain-water  bad 
found  a  bed.  At  last,  she  heard  her  mother's  voice 
calling  her,  aa  'if  some  great  misfortune  had  happened. 
All  in  a  Mgbt  she  nua  up,  and  there,  at  the  edge  of  the 
heath,  in  the  mj  homeward,  she  found  the  widow  beside 
all  that  remained  of  the  poor  cow ;  ber  horns,  that  is, 
and  her  bones,  the  latter  well  picked  by  the  wolves, 
which  had  sallied  fbrtii  from  tbe  neighbouring  woody, 
and  made  a  meal  of  ber.  At  this  sight  May-flower  felt 
her  blood  mn  cold.  Bhe  burst  into  tears,  for  she  loved 
tbe  black  cow  she  had  tended  so  long,  and  falling  00  her 
knees,  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  Virgin,  why  did  you  not 
let  me  see  the  wolf !  I  wodd  have  scared  him  amy 
with  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross  I  I  would  have  repeated 
tlu  duum  that  is  tvinit  to  the  shepberd  boys,  who 
keep  their  flocks  npm  the  mountains. 

Alt  then  woiri  SI.  Henr«  ihend  lltee ! 
Alt  Ihou  SstSD,  God  dcfimd  tnel  1" 

The  widow,  who  vaAt  ve^  saint  for  piety  and  redg- 
nation,  seeing  tiie  sorrow  of  tbe  little  girl,  sought  to 
comfort  her,  saying,  "  It  is  not  well  to  weep  for  the  cow 
as  for  a  fellow-creature,  my  poor  child  ;  if  the  wolves  and 
wicked  men  are  against  ns,  the  Lord  will  be  on  our  side. 
Come,  then,  help  me  up  with  my  bundle  of  fnrze,  and 
letns  go  home." 

H^-flower  did  as  her  mother  s^d,  but  ^gfaing  at 
every  step,  and  with  the  big  tears  trickling  down  bor 
cheeks.  "  My  poor  cow,"  nid  she  to  heiself, "  my  poor, 
good,  genUe  cow !  and  jnst,  too,  aa  she  was  be^ning 
to  fittten  a  little." 

The  little  girl  had  no  heart  for  supper;  and  many 
times  in  the  night  she  awoke,  bncying  ^e  beard  tlie 
black  cow  lowing  at  the  door.  With  very  reatlcssncfs  ~ 
she  rose  before  the  dawn,  and  ran  out  upon  the  beath, 
bare-fboted,  and  balf-diessed.  There,  at  the  ^elf-same 
spot  was  the  litUe  bird  i^n,  perched  upon  tbe  t-ross  of 
broom-flowers.  Again  he  sang,  and  seemed  to  call  her ; 
but,  alas  1  she  was  as  little  able  to  undei^taud  bim  as 
she  had  been  the  night  before ;  and  she  was  turning 
away  in  vexation,  when  she  thought  she  saw  a  piece  of 
gcdd  glittering  on  the  ground.  To  tiy  what  it  really 
was,  uie  put  forth  her  foot  to  it ;  but,  lo  !  It  was  the 
gold-berii ;  and  scarcely  had  she  touched  it,  when 


(Z)  Th<  Breton  ihcpherdi  make  Uf  tk  crossea  of  thorn-fiRnclMi, 
on  tbo  iplkei  of  which  they  itiek  broon-UoMoni  and  dnUSei ;  It 
It  nM  uncommon  to  sn  whole  rows  of  theu  crosioi  along  the 
hedgea. 

(3)  Thit  form  of  Mtoicinn  It  nipwued  to  oriftlnste  In  a  ((017 
relsted  of  St.  Rerv^.  A  woU  havlnf  devoured  aa  an  belong* 
Ing  to  hii  uncle,  the  taint  compelM  the  aavafo  beast  to  dwell 
pcsceaUr  theneefiiTWud  In  tbo  tamt  shed  with  tbe  iheen  and  to 
perrbm  all  the  dntUt  of  tbe  defunct  aas.  A  f  Imllar  stoijr  b  relate  J 
of  St.  Male,  another  Breton  aabii. 
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ebe  dietlactly  uaderetood  all  that  the  little  bird 
Baid.> 

"  May-flower,"  warbled  he,  "  I  wiah  thee  well ;  May- 
flower, listen  to  me." 

"  Who  art  thoul"  uud  May-flower,  woDderinff  in  her 
Bcif  that  she  coald  anderBtaiid  the  laugoage  <h  an  ua- 
baptized  creature. 

"  I  am  Robin  Bed-breast,"  replied  the  bird.  "  It  waa 
I  that  followed  the  Savioar  on  his  way  to  Cahrary,  and 
broke  a  thorn  fix>ia  the  crown  that  was  piercing  his 
brow.*  To  recompense  this  act,  it  was  granted  to  me 
by  God  the  Father  that  I  should  continue  to  live  until 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  every  year  I  might  bestow 
riches  upon  one  poor  girh  This  year  I  have  Aoaea 
thee." 

"  Can  thifl  be  traeT'  cried  May-flower,  in  a  transport 
of  delight ;  "  and  shall  I  then  have  a  silver  cross  for  my 
neck,  and  be  able  to  wear  wooden  shoes  I" 

"  A  cross  of  gold  sbalt  thoa  then  hare,  and  ulken 
slioea  ahalt  thou  weur,  like  a  noble  danuel,"  replied  the 
bird. 

"  But  what  most  I  do,  dear  kind  BobinT  a^d  the 
little  maid. 

"  Only  follow  me." 

It  may  well  be  aupposed  that  May-flower  had  no  ob- 
jection to  make ;  so  Bobia  Bed-breaat  flew  before,  and 
she  ran  after  him.  On  Uiot  went,  aeross  the  heath, 
through  woods,  and  over  fields,  till  at  last  they  came  to 
the  open  downs,  over  against  the  seven  isles.* 

There  Bobin  stopped,  and  said  to  the  little  girl,— 
"  Seest  thou  aught  upon  the  sands  down  there  1 " 

"  I  see,"  replied  May-flower,  "  a  great  pair  of  birchen 
shoes,  that  the  fire  has  never  scorched,  and  a  holly  staS* 
that  has  not  been  cut  with  the  hook." 

"  Put  on  the  shoes,  and  take  up  the  staff." 

"  It  is  done." 

"  Now  w^k  upon  the  sea  to  the  first  island,  and  go 
round  about  it  till  thou  shalt  come  to  a  rock,  on  which 
grow  rushes  green  aa  tha  sea." 

"What  then  r 

"  Oather  some  of  the  mshet,  and  twist  them  into  a 

cord." 

"  Well,  and  that  done  1"  w 

"  Then  strike  the  rock  with  the  holly  staff,  and  there 
will  come  from  it  a  cow ;  make  a  baiter  of  the  rushen 
oord,  and  lead  her  home  to  thy  mother  to  comfort  her 
for  that  you  have  lost." 

All  that  Bobin  Bed-breaat  had  told  her,  May-flower 
did.  She  walked  upon  the  sea,  she  made  the  cord  of 
rushes,  she  struck  the  rock,  and  there  came  out  trom  it 
a  cow,  with  eyes  as  soft  as  a  stag-hound's,  aud  as  sleek 
as  the  mole  that  burrowa  in  the  meadows ;  her  udder, 
covered  with  a  white  down,  almost  reached  the  ground. 

^lay-flowor  led  her  home  to  her  poor  mother,  whose 
joy  now  was  almoat  greater  than  her  former  sorrow. 

But  this  was  nothing.  When  the  widow  began  to 
milk  Mor  Yyocli,*  (for  so  had  Bobin  Red-breast  named 
the  creatore),  behold  the  milk  flowed  on  and  on  beneath 
her  fingers,  like  water  from  a  spring  ! 

N  inoroli  had  soon  filled  all  the  earthen  venels  in  the 
house,  and  then  all  those  of  wood,  but  still  the  milk 
flowed  on. 

"  Now,  Holy  Mother,  save  us !"  crijed  the  widow ; 
"  certainly  this  beast  has  drank  of  tlie  waters  of  Lan- 
guengar !  »   In  &ct,  the  milk  of  Mor  V  joo  li  was  inex- 


(1)  The  legend  of  the  fcold-h-rb,  which  must  bo  i^ntlicrcil,  ac- 
cording to  common  credence,  bare-footed,  en  chemtir.  without  the 
■id  of  any  iron  tool,  and  nbilit  one  is  in  a  stale  of  (trace,  comci 
evidently  ftom  the  Druidi.  It  ii  the  telage  of  the  ancient*,  and 
Is  Mid  by  the  Dratona  to  glitter  like  pold  before  the  eyei  of  tho<e 
nho,  at  the  moment,  may  Ailfl)  the  condition!  for  perceiving  It, 
and  who,  b;  louctilng  It  with  the  foot,  are  InKtafllly  etiahled  to 
uiidoritand  the  lanKuageof  all  animals,  and  to  converse  wlih  them. 

(I)  The  itory  of  the  Bed-brMst  that  brok*  e  Hom  fnm  Uc  cnut 
of  Cliriu  la  curreiu  throush  the  dtatrtot  of  Comoualllea, 

(3)  A  clutter  m  called,  vliic  off  tiw  noitlieni  coast  at  BrlUaoy, 
not  far  (Tom  Tr^uiei. 

(4>  Hor  Vyoeli  ligniOef  Ma-cow. 

(fi)  Tlw  Bieton  pcuanti  believe  tint  the  flmnt^  oT  Langucagar 


haustible ;  she  had  already  yielded  enough  to  Batiaf; 
cveiy  child  in  Comouailles. 

In  a  little  time/  nothing  was  talked  of  throughout 
the  eonntry  but  the  widow's  oow,  and  people  enwded 
from  all  parts  to  see  it.  TIm  rector  of  Peros  Q«iiek 
oame,  among  the  ni^  that  he  mif^t  know  iriiether  it 
was  not  a  mare  of  the  Evil  One;  bnt  after  putting  hit 
stole  upon  Mor  Tyoc'h'a  head,  he  pronounced  her  dear 
of  all  suspicion. 

Before  long,  all  the  richest  flirmerB  were  penofidiug 
Kinorc'h  to  sell  her  cow,  eadi  one  bidding  against  the 
other ;  her  brother  Perrik  among  the  net. 

"  Come,"  aald  h<^  "  I  am  yoor  brother,  aa  a  good 
Christian  you  must  rive  me  the  pieferenoe.  Let  me 
hare  Hor  Yyocli,  and  I  will  ^ve  yon  In  exchange  as 
many  cows  as  it  takes  tailors  to  make  a  man."  * 

"Is  that  your  Cbristiui  dealing!"  answered  the 
widow ;  "  nine  cows  for  Mor  Vyoc'h  (  ahe  is  worth  all 
the  cows  in  the  country,  far  and  near,  Iiigh  and'  low. 
With  her  milk  I  conld  supply  all  the  nariMbt  la  the 
biahoprica  of  Trfignier  and  (^wBooi^Uea,  from  Dinaa  to 
Caring"  I 
"  Wdl,  ^ter,"  replied  Penik,  "  only  let  me  have  I 
her,  and  I  will  pve  you  our  father's  farm,  in  which  you  , 
were  bom,  with  all  the  fields,  plongha,  and  horses." 

This  proposal  Nlnorc'h  accepted,  and  was  forthwith 
put  in  possMriw ;  taming  up  a  sod,  taking  a  drsught 
of  water  from  the  veil,  kindling  a  fire  on  the  hearth, 
and  eutiing  a  tuft  of  hair  from  the  horses'  tails,  in  U^en 
of  ownership.'  She  then  delivered  Mor  Yyoeli  to 
Perrik,  who  led  her  away  to  a  house  which  he  had  at 
some  distance  off,  towards  McnC7.-Br4e. 

A  day  of  tears  and  sadness  was  that  to  M^-flower, 
and  as  at  i^ht  she  went  the  round  <tf  Um  atall^  to  see 
that  all  was  right,  she  could  not  help  again  ana  again 
monnuring,  as  she  filled  tlte  naagM) — 

"  Ah,  Mor  Vyoc'h  is  gwe !   iihaU  never  see  Mor 
Vyoc'h  again !" 

With  this  lament  still  on  her  Upe,  ahe  suddenly 
heard  a  lowing  behind  her,  in  which,  as  by  Tirtue  n 
this  gold-herb  her  ears  were  now  open  to  the  language 
of  all  animtds,  she  distinctly  made  out  these  wrads:— 
"  Here  I  am  again,  my  little  mistress." 

May-flower  tamed  round  in  astonishment,  and  there 
indeed  was  Mor  Vyoc'h. 

"Ah  !  can  this  be  yoaT  cried  tiie  little  girl ;  "and 
what,  then,  haa  brought  you  backV 

"  1  cannot  belong  to  yonr  uncle  Perrik,"  eaid  Mor 
Vyoc'h,  "  for  my  nature  foitida  me  to  rraoain  with  auch 
as  are  in  a  state  of  mortal  nn,  so  I  am  come  back  to  be 
with  you  again,  as  before." 

"  But  then  my  mother  must  give  up  the  fium,  the 
fields,  and  all  that  she  has  received  for  you." 

"  Not  so ;  for  it  was  already  here  by  right,  and  had 
been  uiyustly  taken  from  her  by  yonr  nnel&'* 

"  But  he  will  come  to  aee  if  you  aie  here,  and  will 
know  you  ag^." 

"  Qo  and  gather  thrte  leaveiof  the  etoea-wor^*  and  I 
will  tell  yon  what  to  do." 

Hay-fiower  want,  and  soon  retoraed  with  tbe  ihrea 
leaves. 


hM  tbe  properly  of  promoting  the  flow  of  milk  In  inch  aa  driak  of 
IL  Tbe  young  married  nomeo  freqtienl  It  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
conKcntcd  waters  i  and  the  itory  goei  that,  once  upon  a  time,  a 
nun  taiting  it  In  Jest,  was  punhhed  for  hU  prohnitr  by  auddonly 
findine  himicif  in  the  eondittan  of  a  nuntng  mothL-r;  and  many 
were  themaaseeand  prayna  that  wen  aald  befi»<  he  waa  deUToed 
from  hii  trouble. 

(0)  In  Brittany,  aa  In  England,  It  takei  nine  tailon  to  m^e  a 
man. 

( 7)  ThlB  (bnn  of  toting  poiHMfcia  tt  eitrondy  ancient ;  in  all 
the  legitlative  ajitems  of  "  the  antique  world,^  the  transftr  of 
laTiiled  Droperty  waa  elTected  by  lymbolical  tradition,  that  la,  by 
the  handing  over  to  the  new  owner  of  tome  vialMe  «id  palpable 
portion  or  aymbol  at  the  land  ttaalf.  And  n  BrHiany  b  th«  very 
choien  borne  of  old  custoins,  it  baa  haypaaed  tbat  even  qulu 
la:ely,  at  a  farm  near  Uon,  a  1  tbeae  fbrmi  ot  taking  posseaiion 
were  goaa  Arongh,  not  aa  baring  any  lafal  efDcacyt  but  in  cwa- 
pllatwa  with  anclcDt  ixuffl. 

{%)  The  Vervain. 
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"  Kow/*  sftid  Mcv  VjrM'h,  "paw  tliose  iuerm  om  me, 
from  my  homi  to  my  UU,  aad  eay  tltree  timw  in  a  lor 
Toioe,  fiaini  Bonan  of  Bria  I  Saint  fioiuin  of  Krin  ! 
Saint  Bonaa  of  Erin  I" ' 

H«y-floirer  did  bo  ;  and  ae  abe  called  on  tiie  Saint 
for  the  third  Ume,loI  the  ooir  became  a  beaatifiil  horse! 

The  little  girl  was  lost  In  ironder. 

"  Now,"  B^d  the  creaturo  to  her,  "your  nncle  Ferrik 
cannot  possibly  know  me  again,  for  I  am  no  longer  Mor 
"Vyocli,  tmt  Marc'h  Hot."' 

On  hcsring  what  had  come  to  the  widow  was 
greatly  iQcrieed,  and  earty  on  the  morrow  proeeeded  to 
wka  trial  of  her  honw,  with  a  load  of  eovn  fin-  Tr6- 
g«l«r- 

Bnt  guees  her  wtowahment  when  she  foand  that  the 
more  ainfai  wore  lafd  on  Mare'h  Mor'e  baek  the  longer 
it  grew,  so  that  he  alone  cohM  carry  aa  many  eaoka  as 
all  the  botaee  in  the  parish. 

The  tale  of  the  widow's  wonderful  horse  was  soon 
noUed  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  among  the  rest 
hor  brother  Fanehe  beard  of  it,  wjio  thereupon  lost  no 
time  in  going  to  the  farm,  and  when  he  had  seen  Mare'h 
Mor,  b^ged  his  sister  to  part  with  him,  which,  how- 
erer,  die  woald  by  no  means  consent  to  do  till  Panche 
bad  oA^red  het  In  exehaoge  his  cowt  and  hie  mill,  with 
all  the  pigs  be  was  fattening  there. 

The  ba^iain  eimclnded,  NiMitfk  took  poMeirion  of 
ber  new  property,  as  ahe  had  dena  M  the  fiurn,  and 
fVtnche  led  awny  Uarc'h  Hon 

But  in  the  eTonlug  there  ha  was  again,  and  again 
May-flower  gathered  three  leavea  of  the  crow-wort, 
stroked  him  down  with  them  three  timea,  from  his  ears 
to  his  tail,  repeating  each  time  "  Saini  Bonan  of  Erin  f 
as  she  had  done  before  to  Kor  Tyoc'h ;  And  lo !  in  a 
moment  the  horse  changed  into  a  sheep,  covered  with 
wool  as  Jong,  as  hcmn,  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  its  fine  as 
dressed  Has.   Mare'h  Mor  was  become  Mor  Vawd  ! ' 

Fall  tt  admlimtion  at  this  new  miracle,  the  widow 
•MMtebiMdit;  and  no  aoo&ariPia  «Ih  within  sight 
dun  ahfl  odlad  to  JSaj^tawvr, "  Hon  aad  look  for  a  pair 
of  aheaiB,  tot  the  poor  creatiu«  cannot  benr  this  weight 
*>f  wool." 

But  when  she  began  to  shear  Mor  Tawd,  she  found 
the  wool  grow  as  fast  ss  she  cut  It  off;  bo  tliat  he  alone 
Ear  ont-ralued  all  the  flocks  of  Arhez. 

Biwal,  who  chanced  to  come  by  at  that  thoment,  waa 
witness  of  the  wonder,  and  then  and  there  parted  with 
his  forge,  his  sheep-walk,  and  all  his  sheep,  to  obtain 
possession  of  Mor  Vawd. 

But  see  !  Aa  he  was  leading  his  new  purchase  home 
mlong  the  ahote,  the  aheep  suddenly  rushed  Into  the  sea, 
Mfim  to  the  fltnaUest  of  the  seven  islands,  and  passed 
late  a  chaam  of  the  roeks  whieh  opened  to  raxive  it^ 
and  straightway  closed  again. 

Thia  time  Ju^Sover  expected  him  ba^  at  the  iitrm 
tn  ▼ain;  mdtlier  that  day  nor  on  tha  morrow  did  he 
rstvn. 

The  Uttle  giri  ran  to  the  common.  There  she  found 
BoMn  BedbreasL^who  ai^d  to  her, I  have  been  waiting 
for  thee,  my  litue  lady.  Mor  Tawd  la  gone,  and  wlU 
return  no  more.  Thy  ancles  have  been  punished  as 
thCT  deserre.  Pot  thee,  thou  Srt  now  a  nch  heiresK, 
and  mayMt  wear  a  erosa  of  gold,  and  silken  shoes,  aa  I 
promised.  My  work  herd  la  bididted,  and  I  am  abont 
to  fly  any  br  henoe.  CMily  d9  ^oti  ransmber  alwayt 
that  t^waat  poor,  and  that  H  vat  one  (good's  Uttle 
birds  that  made  thee  rich." 

To  Aow  ber  giatltodo  Id^^^ower  built  ft  chapel  on 


(I)  TUs  appeal  to  Bt.  Roaan  it  wcidBiiMi)  bjr  the  &ut  of  hta 
kaVtsf  Mtipvctad  of  wmaing  the  form  of  diven  •nimali,  by 
tfe«  tid  of  Mtcery.  It  tniut  be  remembered,  that  the  ilfuitlt  ana 
IhHm  vera  mppQMd  t«  hare  tbe  p«<r«r  ot  umBloming  them- 
Mtres  to  mnr  ciiave  M  wfil.  Tbc  bud  T^Unn  b«MH,  io  M>e  of  1^ 
uop,  tliM  ne  couM  appear  u  a  coek,  ■  sug,  oi  a  dog, 

(T)  Mareli  Hv—nttnBj,  lea-horce. 

at  Mm  \  ami  a  swat,  oulMUly  uHngta,  to  awn,  Uienllr,  sea- 


the  common,  on  the  very  where  Bobin  Bedbreast 
spoke  to  hef  for  the  first  time.  And  the  old  men,  firom 
whom  our  fhtheia  heard  this  taloy  rsmembtred  ofifering 
wftzon  tapeiB  there  in  tbdr  anrly  diildhood. 


J^able«  torn  iftt  €rmnaii. 

IHI  BARXa  AIR>  THE  TROOB. 

Thb  Hares  began  to  be  discontented  with  their  oncer- 
tein  mode  Of  tife.  ^  Bo  we  not  live,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  in  inoeasBnt  fear  of  men,  dogs,  beasts,  and  rarcnoua 
birds  ]  Are  we  not  a  prey  to  all  these,  as  soon  and  as 
often  as  it  pleases  thoml  And  is  it  not  bettor  onee  for 
all  to  die,  tlian  to  lire  in  a  constant  anxiety,  more  tor- 
n)«itiug  even  than  death  itself  t" 

The  words  of  the  speaker  were  approved,  and  it  waa 
detomiined  that  they  should  all  drown  themseWcs  im- 
mediately, and  together.  A  neighbouring  pond  was  to 
become  their  grave,  and  they  hastened  thither  with 
great  speed.  The  great  nOise  of  their  running,  and  their 
appearance  itself,  frightened  a  multitude  of  Frog^  and 
caused  them  to  mn  to  the  shore,  and  to  spring  into  ths 
wator  with  the  utmost  hasto. 

"Hal  what  was  thatr  cried  one  of  Oe  oUefof  the 
Hares.  "Ahl  I  see  that  there  are  animals  who  an  in 
fiear  of  us,  even  as  much  as  are  we  of  our  wramies :  out 
cireumstanoes  are  not  yet  ao  wholly  desperate  I  We 
might,  I  think,  defer  a  little  this  water  death ! " 

A  proposal  whieh  was  followed,  and  which  has  pre- 
served  the  raeeof  the  hares  until  this  di^. 

Even  in.  heavy  tribulation,  let  not  diBoontont  trans- 
port, thee  beyond  thyself.  Look  around  unong  thv 
fellow  men,  and  thou  wilt  certainly  find  some,  witn 
whose  desUny  thon  wouldest  not  exchange. — Mei»mer. 

THB  SHELLS. 

A  PATHBB  returned  from  the  sea^:oBst  to  his  own 
home,  and  brought  with  him,  for  his  son,  some  beautiful 
shelia,  whieh  he  bad  picket!  up  on  the  shore.  The  de- 
light of  Ihe  boy  was  great.  He  took  them,  and  Rorted 
them,  and  counted  them  over.  He  called  all  his  play* 
fellows,  to  show  them  hia  treasure ;  aad  they  could  tolK 
of  nothing  but  of  the  beautiful  Bhells.  He  d^ly  found 
in  them  new  beauties,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  name. 
But,  in  a  fcw^ionths,  the  boy's  father  said  to  himself, 
"  1  will  now  give  him  a  still  higher  pleasure ;  I  will  take 
him  to  the  eoast  of  the  ma  itself.  There  he  will  see 
thousands  more  of  beautifot  ahella,  and  may  oheose  for 
hinuelf."  When  theiy  oame  to  the  beach,  the  boy  was 
tunazed  at  the  nraltitode  of  shells  that  Wy  around,  and 
be  went  to  and  fro,  and  picked  them  up.  But  one 
seemed  still  more  beautiful  than  another,  and  he  kept 
always  changing  those  he  had  gathered  for  fresh  shells. 
In  this  manner  he  went  about  cnanging,  vexed,  and  out 
of  humour  with  himself.  At  length,  tired  of  stooping 
and  comparing,  and  seleeting,  he  threw  away  all  he  had 
picked  up,  ana  returning  home  weary  of  diells,  he  gave 
away  all  those  which  before  had  aSinded  Urn  ao  much 
pleasure. 

Then  his  &ther  was  eony,  and  a^d,  "  1  hare  acted 
unwisely ;  the  boy  was  happy  in  hia  small  ploasorea>  and 
I  have  robbed  him  ot  hia  Jmplio^,  and  both  of  ua  of  a 
gzatifieation."— JTrummocAer.. 

ITE&OPS. 

"  1  HAVE  something  more  to  apk  you,"  said  a  young 
Eagle,  to  a  learned  melancholy  Owl.  "Men'say  there 
is  n  bird,  by  named  Merops,  who,  when  he  risea  in  the  air, 
flies  with  his  tall  upwards,  and  his  head  towards  the 
ground.   Is  that  tmeT' 

Oertabily  not  1"  answered  the  Owl ;  "  It  is  only  a 
foolish  tiadition  of  man ;  he  ia  himself  a  Merope,  for 
be-woold  fly  to  heaven  witheot  for  a  moment  keing 
Bight  of  the  earUL" — Lemvff. 
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THE  TWO  AMBASSADORS. 


At  the  period  when  the  city  of  Areczo  waM  under 
the  sway  <^  Bishop  Uuido,  the  people  of  Caaeutiuo 
bad  occBsiou  to  send  two  ambassadors,  askinr  of 
him  certain  ar&des  they  were  desirous  shoold  he 
granted  them.  Havii^  been  informed  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  mission,  they  were  told  to  ho}d 
theoiselTes  in  readiness  for  their  departdre  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  Preparing  their  luggage  in  all 
haste,  the  two  ambassaaors  accordingly  set  out  on 
their  way ;  and  they  had  not  travelled  many  miles 
before  one  of  them,  addressing  his  companion,  sud, 
"  Do  you  recollect  all  the  particulars  which  they 
informed  us  of  in  so  hasty  a  manner  ?  "  And  the 
other  replied,  that  he  feared  he  hardly  did.  "But," 
said  his  companion,  "I  relied  chiefly  upon  you." 
To  which  the  other  rejoined,  "And  I  trusted  to 
yon : "  while  each  regarding  Uie  other,  excbiimed, 
"  We  are  in  a  pretty  scrape,  then  1  What  shall 
ve  dol "  At  length  ^e  one  said,  « I  will  tell  you 
what :  let  us  ^  on  to  the  next  inn,  and  perhaps, 
after  a  good  dmner,  we  shall  remember  them  better 
— yea,  we  shtdl  be  sure  to  remember  them."  "  That 
is  well  said,"  added  his  companion ;  andjo^ingon 
together,  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  about  three 
o'dock  Ibey  contrived  to  reach  the  first  inn.  As  it 
was  a  matter  so  nearly  connected  with  their  em- 
bassy, they  ordered  diimer  directly,  racking  their 
brains,  in  the  mean  time,  to  recorer  some  of  the 
articles  they  had  lost  Havii^  taken  thdr  seats  at 
table,  they,  luckily,  found  the  wine^od ;  and  so  it 
was,  that  they  were  more  pleased  with  this  drcum- 
stance,  than  sorry  for  the  mission  they  bad  foi^tten. 
Indeed  it  was  so  excellent,  that  they  repeatedly 
emptied  their  glasses,  toasting  all  their  friends  in 
town,  until,  so  far  from  recollecting  their  embassy 
after  dinner,  they  had  forgot  even  to  talk  about  it, 
and,  in  course  of  time,  they  both  dropped  asleep. 

On  rousing  themselves  once  more,  one  of  them 
inquired  of  the  other  whether  he  had  yet  succeeded. 
"I  know  not,"  was  the  reply;  "  but  I  know  that 
our  host's  is  the  best  wine  I  ever  drank:  the 
truth  is,  I  haveneTertboughtabont  it  since  ditmer, 
and  now  I  hardly  know  where  I  am."  And  I  de- 
clare it  has  been  the  same  with  me,"  answered  his 
friend;  "what  in  the  world  shall  we  do?  How- 
ever, we  will  stay  here  to-day  and  to-night ;  for  the 
ni^t  is  always  favourable  to  memory.  We  cannot 
fau  to  recollect  the  whole."  To  this  the  other 
agreed:  and  they  stayed  there  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  repeating  the  experiment  of  the  wine,  fre- 
quently finding  tiiemselves  in  the  clouds,  where, 
however,  they  found  nothing  of  their  mission.  The 
same  story  was  repeated  at  supper,  and  they  afler- 
varda  found  thdr  way  to  bed.  At  breakfast,  the 
next  morning,  the  inquiry  was  as  vainly  repeated, 
both  dedlarmg,  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  dream- 
ed about  the  matter ;  and  that  they  had  not  got  the 
most  distant  notion  of  it,  having  never  sfept  so 
sound  in  all  dieir  lives.  "  Come,  then,"  crieff  one, 
"  let  us  mount  horse  i^in,  and  see  what  that  will 
do :  it  will  come  when  we  arc  not  thinking  about  it 
on  the  road." 

So  they  a^do  set  out ;  occasionally  asking  each 
other,  as  they  went,  "Well,  have  you  got  it  yet?" 
"  No :  have  you  f  "  "  Not  I,  indeed."  And  in  this 
way  Ihev  journeyed  along  till  they  came  to  Areieo, 
where  tney  alighted  at  one  of  the  first  hotels. 
There  they  retired  into  a  private  room,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  patting  their  heaos  seriously  together,  as  it 


was  quite  time  tn  recoUect  what  was  their  bnsinese. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  add,  it  waa  all  in  vain ;  and  such 
was  their  iMoelessoondition,  tiutone  said,  **  Come, 
let  us  go,  ana  encounter  die- worst  at  once."  Bat," 
said  the  other,  "  what  shall  we  sav !  what  do  we 
know  about  the  matterf  "  **  Well,  ont  we  must  go 
tbnn^  with  llie  business:  bo  let  us  go  and  do  pur 
best     So,  trustiaK  to  fortune,  thev  requested  an 
audimce  of  the  bishop,  saying  diey  nad  some  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  communicate  to  him ;  and, 
being  introduced  into  his  presence,  they  made  a 
very  low  obeisance,  and  remained  silent.  Upon 
this,  the  bishop,  with  great  dignity,  approadied 
them,  and  taking  them  by  the  hand,  said,  "  You  are 
wdcome,  sentiemen ;  what  tidings  of  import  may 
youbriiig?"   Each  of  the  ambassadors  nowlooked 
at  the  outer,  and  bowing,  said,  "Do  you  speak." 
"  No,  sip,"  was  the  reply  j  "  do  you  speak,  sir ;  I 
cannot  think  of  it;"  till  at  length,  the  boldest  of 
the  two,  addressing  the  bishop,  obserred :  **  We 
come,  my  lord)  as  ambassadors  from  your  poor 
servants  of  Casentino;  and!  cauasaure  your  grace, 
that  both  those  who  send  us,  and  we  who  are  sent, 
are  equally  devoted  to  you;  but,  please  your  grace, 
we  are  all  of  oa  men  of  fhct,  but  of  few  words :  our 
mission  was  entrusted  to  us  in  baste ;  and,  what- 
ever  may  be  the  occasion  of  it,  either  our  assembly 
must  have  informed  us  wrong,  or  we  have,  in  some 
way,  misunderstood  them.  Nevertheless,  we  hum- 
bly recommend  both  them  and  ourselves  to  your 
grace's  good  oflSces ;  though  what  possessed  them 
to  send  us  on  such  a  mission,  or  ourselves  to  come, . 
we  cannot  exactly  say."    The  good  bishop,  like  a 
wise  man,  only  patting  them  on  the  sbouloer,  said, 
"Well,  well,  my  friends,  it  is  all  right;  go  home, 
and  say  to  my  dear  duldren  of  Casentino,  that  I 
shall  always  be  happy  to  serve  them  every  way  in 
my  power ;  so  much  so,  that  henceforward  they 
need  be  at  no  expense  in  appointing  ambassadors 
to  my  court :  let  tbem  onl^  write  to  me,  and  1  will 
replv,  a^eably  to  their  wishes." 

The  bishop  then  taking  leave  of  them,  our  am- 
bassadors resumed  tbeir  wi^,  saying,  as  they  went, 
*'  Let  us  take  care  not  to  fall  into  the  same  error  on 
our  return."  "But,"  sud  one,  "we  cannot  easily 
do  that;  wehavegotDotbingtoremember."  "Yet 
we  must  have  our  wits  about  us,"  returned  the 
other ;  "for  they  will  ask  what  we  said  in  our  ora- 
tion, and  what  was  the  reply.  For  if  the  good 
people  were  to  suspect  that  our  embassy,  like  many 
others,  was  all  a  joke,  they  wotdd  never  employ  us 
again :  and  forewell  to  our  occupation — it  Is  gone." 
I'o  this  the  more  politic  of  the  two  replied,  "  Oh, 
leave  tbat  to  me;  we  will  continue  in  office,  trust 
me.  I  shall  aay  what  shall  make  them  in  good 
humour  with  tiiMaselvaa  fbr  an  age  to  come.  Iwitl 
tell  tbem  of  the  letter  and  how  he  tbmka  lumself 
highly  honoured  by  their  alliance."  "  That  is  well 
thought,"  sud  tiie  other ;  "  and  let  us  spur  along 
a  litUe,  that  we  may  get  in  time  for  dinner  at  the 
same  inn— you  know  where."  "That  is  well 
thought,"  echoed  the  other ;  and,  mending  their 

Eace  at  the  idea,  the^  soon  dismounted,  all  in  a 
eat,  and,  without  waiting  for^uer,  called  out  for 
some  of  the  same  wine.  "Good  sirs,"  replied  the 
waiter,  "we  have  some  bettor  than  ever;"  and  the 
ambauadors  kept  him  pretty  shatply  emj[»loyed  in 
drawiiw  the  bottles,  until  the  stock  of  wme  b^an 
to  get  low.  Orieved  to  hear  this,  these  patterns  of 
cUplomacy  were  compelled  to  mount  agam,  and  the 
next  stage  or  two  btoi^t  them  into  the  presnce 
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uf  their  emploj-en.  The;  talked  in  so  hold  and 
ktftv  a  tone  of  the  orations  they  had  delivered,  and 
of  ihe  bi^op's  gradoiu  manner,  that  some  of  the 
audience  compared  them  to  Tally  and  Quintilian ; 
and,  the  thanks  of  the  assembly  beine  unanimously 
Toted  to  them,  they  were  afterwards  promoted  to 
other  offices  of  great  honour  and  emolument.  Nor 
will  thia  appear  very  extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  sort  of  people,  of  a  higher  rank  than  our  heroes, 
whom  we  er^dity  see  eatnuted  with  public  mis- 
nons,  and  who  are  about  as  much  suited  to  their 
bosniess,  as  a*  common  trooper  taken  from  the 
nnks  i  and  yet,  they  write  long  letters,  assuring 
tfae  garemment  that  the^  are  busied  day  and  night 
in  the  affiurs  of  the  nation,  and  that  all  the  lucky 
events  which  Call  out,  are  wholly  to  be  imputed  to 
their  skilL  Did  they  tell  truth,  however,  they 
would  own,  that  they  had  as  little  merit  in  bringing 
them  about,  as  a  cabbage,  or  any  other  vegetatine 
substance ;  though  they  are  richly  recompensed, 
and  promoted  to  tfae  highest  honours,  in  couoder- 
ation  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  th^  emtriTe  to 
wrong  thrir  country.* 

BEAUCHAMPS.-A  Taul 
Chap.  T. 

Uu.  OinoBD  ooght  to  have  accompanied  as,  bat  she 
was  not,  M  haa  Immi  inUmatod,  in  the  moat  gradoAa 
hnmoar,  nd  before  aha  ooald  at  all  recover  henal^  the 
Bitinl  of  Mr.  Norton,  ostennbly  to  vUlihia  raotor,  com- 
pleted her  di«gBst>  and  she  resolved  on  an  immediate 
letom  to  Beau  champs.  Harriet  would  &in  have  carried 
her  hnaband  avi^  irilh  her,  hot  Hark  had  made  ap  hia 
mind  to  stay  ont  the  week  foe  which  they  originally 
came,  and  would  only  engage  to  follow  at  the  eod  of 
that  time.  Hr.  N'orton  arrived  in  Bath  a  few  hooia 
after  Hn.  Glflfoid's  departare ;  his  first  Imdneea  was  to 
call  on  me,  his  next  to  wait  on  Lady  Tnicey ;  in  the 
coarse  of  the  folloit-ing  foar-ond-twcnty  hoars  he  was 
Ttutii^  in  the  Circoa  as  one  of  the  Ikmlly :  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Penioaa  had  but  little  of  hia  company.  A  very 
■hort  absenee  from  bis  parish  waa  all,  however,  that  Mr. 
HOTton  could,  at  that  time, 'allow  himself ;  ao  difficolt 
is  it  lor  a  man  with  anything  more  than  a  nominal  pro- 
SeMion  to  find  time  for  coartehip ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
and  Oifford  left  Bath  together,  on  such  friendly  terms 
u  tMMWM^  the  new  position  in  which  they  stood  towards 
(•eh  other;  Mark  thus  leaving  to  his  lady  the  whole 
task  .of  doing  the  unpleasant.  Harriet  prided  herself  on 
a  goiMl  many  tliingB,  peritops  abore  all  others  on  eon- 
KMteneg ;  it  was  a  bvourite  word  with  her,  and  no 
wmder,  since  it  closed  the  door  to  all  misgivingB.  For 
myself.* I  oontinocd  for  Beveral  weeks  in  anonscttled 
sUte,  hovering  between  Knl^tswood  and  Bath ;  Mark 
Otffixd,  more  than  once,  expressed  his  sstooishment : 
what  eonld  induce  any  man,  who  had  a  horse  to  ride, 
sad  knew  how  to  ride  him,  to  leave  the  country  in 
fine  open  weather  (meaning;  of  conree,  dnll  and  drizzly 
westher)  he  had  no  idea ;  he  declared  that  my  visits  to 
Bsth  were  more  frequent  than  Norton's ;  for  his  part,  he 
CMdd  imH  andeistand  it.  In  t^  meanwhile,  Ur.  Norton 
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WM  lealotuly  endeavouring  to  get  his  own  place  at 
Fiffdover  snj^lied  to  the  rector's  satisfiwtion ;  whilst 
that  point  renudned  unaccomplished,  ha  seemed  to  hear 
a  grudge  against  his  own  improving  prospects ;  and 
when  reluctantly  he  coDsented  to  join  Mr.  Ryder  and 
myself  in  a  walk  round  the  gletw  of  Knight  Uagni^  gave 
snch  evident  symptoms  of  conudering  die  time  aa  worse 
tlian  lost,  Uiat  I  foresaw  the  entire  chaige  of  his  worldly 
prosperity  most  eventually  rest  upon  Jolia. 

Iq  the  coarse  of  the  ensuing  spring,  however,  all 
Uiings  connected  with  the  change  of  duties  began  to 
ah^M  themBelres  into  order ;  a  new  and  promising  curate 
was  engaged  for  Fordover,  a  new  rector  presaiUed  to 
Knight  Magna,'  and  stone  progress  was  made  in  new 
modelling  the  old  parsonage. 

Julia  Tracey's  engagement,  when  once  declared,  was, 
of  course,  canvassed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  her  friends 
in  geneml,  and  her  Bath  acqoaintance  in  particular ; 
S4nne  spoke  of  it  as  a  pi«  aUer  on  her  part ;  some,  as  a 
grievous  mistake  on  that  of  Mr.  Norton ;  wliilst  a  tliird, 
and  more  lenient  party,  discovered  immediately,  by  the 
colour  of  her  dress,  or  &e  shape  of  her  bonnet,  tliat 
Miss  Julia  Tracey  would  make  on  admirable  clergy- 
man's wife. 

"  Well,"  sud  1,  after  some  remark  of  this  nature  had 
been  repeated  by  Maii^  "  I  hope  and  lielieve  she  will; 
bat  I  shall  never  desire  to  be  told  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  meanr 

"  Why,  exactly  what  I  say;  If.  Julia  endeavours,  ac- 
cording  to  my  expectation,  to  do  her  own  work  quietly 
and  muwtentatioasly;  we  diali  hear  very  little  of  the 
matter;  i(  mi  the  emitcaiy,  she  geta  to  be  talked  about, 
I,  for  one,  riiall  conclude  she  does  too  moeh." 

"  I  do  not  nndeiatand  hew  a  deqgrman'a  wife  eem  do 
too  mneh  In  her  paiiah." 

"In  her  husband's  parish,  I  presDmeyoe  mean.  Well, 
I  incline  to  beUera  she  may  i  at  all  evoits,  though  i-ery 
willing  that  Norton  should  have  a  h^pmate,  I  am  not 
anxious  to  provide  Knight  Magna  with  a  redonf" 

"  Do  yon  not  think,"  inqoiied  Julii^  "  that  where 
there  is  what  yon  call  a  lecloresB,  it  is  veiy'mueh  the 
&nlt  ofthorect(nT 

"  Sometimes,  no  doubt." 

"  Besides,  when  you  have  been  longer  amongst  us,  you 
will  find  that  other  parties  are  more  to  blame  than 
either;  and  that  both  the  clergyman  and  his  wife  Iiave 
often  much  to  endar«  &x>nl  the  intarfierence,  or,  in  other 
ways,  vezayouB  conduct  of  their  lady  pariahioneiB ;  even 
my  own  limited  circle  of  acquaintance  comprehends 
many  such  offenders,  each  and  all  of  whom  would  fain 
be  rectoresses." 

"  That  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  tiungs ;  but  we  shall 
manage  better  at  Knight  Magna.  There  will,  at  least, 
be  no  Udy,  rich,  or  fiuatical,  to  insult  the  rector,  or 
provoke  the  indignation  of  his  wife." 

"  No,"  replied  Julia,  with  an  expres^ve  Bmile,  "  I 
ha^  no  fear  of  tliat;  Lady  Traoey  will  come,  not  as  a 
hindrance,  bat  a  blessing;  and  the  sooner  she  comes 
the  better." 

"  You  have  not  flavoured  us  with  your  opinion,"  said 
I,  addressing  Mary  Deane,  who  liad  been  present  during 
the  foregoing  discoasion ;  "  yet  I  thought,  more  than 
once,  that  you  were  about  to  speak." 

"  I  am  scarcely  competent  to  give  one ;  but  1  was 
thieVing  that  the  wife  of  a  detgyman  can  have  no  such 
easy  part  to  perform,  as  is  genendly  supposed ;  espe- 
daUy  if  beloii^  hnielf  to  a.  high  chM  in  ao^ety. 
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How  madi,  in  that  case,  she  mnsi  feur  to  aeeiUuiee  her 
hnsbuul,  or  to  bring,  meaaa  of  bar  own  family  coa- 
naxion^  too  muok  of  tho  world  into  kia  qoiot  pjuraonage  i 
of  «nam,  I  im  nnmbis  faor  to  bi  s  wy  otniMtwttioas 

"  la  tint  a  hint  for  me  1"  iaqnired  Julia. 

"  Ho,  for  m  hare  before  oonveraed  on  tba  sulyect, 
aaA  I  koffw  that  700  aciw  witii  me ,-  Indeed  you,  noder- 
stand  my  meaning  better  than  I  can  exproM  it." 

"  WeU,  I  agree  with  yon,  bo  fur  m  to  allow  that  cleigy- 
men'a  wirea  do  aometisaes  seem  to  ooouder  thenuwlvea 
and  their  hoabaoda  too  m«eh  in  the  tight  of  ladiea  and 
gmUfldMB  aa  perswu  quUflad  to  raoeiTO  and 
mtam  vlaita,  entitled  to  live  in  a  oartain  sttfU  of  gen^ty^ 
and  to  have  evoTthing  about  tbem  aa  eomfoEtaiUe  and 
well  VpoiBted  aa  th^  msuia  wiU  admit;  bat  I  eamot 
promiao  to  «ome  «p,  enn  in  ima^aaUw,  to  yoar 
ataudud  of  perfeotioo,  or  to  have  the  fcar  at  amika-mng 
peipetaally  before  my  ^yea." 

"  I  think.  If  iaa  Deaii^  we  may  ded^  mj  coaaiB  Julia 
todolior  wwat;  1  coimot  oobohto  a  mwe  nnpromi^ng 
adijset  Ibr  oonTwdon  to  worid^^nbidediken  tfu«  onr 
frioid  KwtoK;  it  VDotd  bo  &r  mere  ea^y  to  inagine 
him  addressing  hia  oewly^married  wife  in  the  language 
of  Ooogq^  HeriMrt," 

"  I  bdlOTe,"  replied  Mary, "  I  romembw  tho  paaiage 
to  which  you  allode." 

"Do  you,  indeed?  I  shonld  ban  inppoaad  Imk 
Walton  too  old  and  too  qoiditt  an  anthear  for  your 
penuaL" 

"  For  maay  yeara  of  my  lila  1  Iiad  no  ohoioe  but 
between  old  books  or  none;  and  in  spite  of  tlKir 
quaint  diy  style,  and  nnpkaaant  looking  print,  I  doubt 
if  any  reatUng  has  ainco  afforded  me  so  much  enjoy- 
ment." 

"  As  yoa  both  m  well  remembor  tiuB  matiiMoad^ 
charge,  porii^ia  one  or  the  other  will  hare  the  goodnM 
to  repeat  it  for  my  edifieation." 

"  MiH  Deana  will,  I  hope." 

Bat  Maty,  with  a  bladi,  declined  ;  allying  her  k&r 
of  not  repeating  the  passage  ooneoily. 

"  Than  1  must  rely  on  my  own  memory,  which  t  am 
sure  will  serve  me  aa  to  the  sense,  ttough  it  may  not 
extend  to  tlie  atact  order  of  the  words.  '  You  are  now,' 
said  the  Ber.  OeMge  Herbert  to  Iiis  wife  (the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  both  of  fiunUy  and  fortune), '  a  ninistar's 
wife,  and  most  to  ftr  forget  ywir  firtliar's  hoaae  aa  not 
to  claim  preoedrace  over  any  of  yonr  pariahionen ;  for 
yoa  are  to  know  that  a  priest's  wife  can  cliallenge  no 
place,  ner  precedence,  but  snob  as  she  may  parobaae 
by  her  humility ;  and  I  am  sure  HaA  fkm  m  pur- 
chased do  best  become  thttm.'" 

"  Ton  see,"  aald  Mary,  addressing  Julia,  "  that  if  yon 
thought  me  nnreasonably  austere,  I  was  at  leaal  adro- 
eating  no  new  doctrine." 

"  But  I  did  not; — I  beliere,  tJiat  Is,  yoa  recommend 
not  a  particle  mote  anateiity  Aaa  ym  wooid  ymuaelf 
practise." - 

"  Ah  I  I  do  not  know ;  I  hare  mixed  too  Gttia  in  the 
world  to  be  a  fhir  judge  of  diffioalty  or  expediency. 
One  is  often  at  a  loss — I  am'  sore  it  woald  be  ao  in  tho 
ease  we  bare  been  suppodng,  to  detormine  how  br  even 
a  right  ptindple  ought  to  be  canied."  I 

"  I  anppoae,"  obserred  Maria,  "  there  is  not  much  I 
danger  of  eanying  right  prineiplM  too  fitr;  bat  this  i 
Mr.  Herbert's  principle  eatuiot  be  a  right  one,  for  yon  I 
Me,  tmrjhoiy  la  agreed  in  tUnUag  that  a  dergymn  I 


(Might  to  many  as  soon  oa  poaaible ;  in  -fact,  \rhai  is  a 
clergyman  wiwout  a  wile  !" 

"what  is  he?"  I  repeated;  "why,  a  bachelor,  I 
suppose." 

"  A  badtelor !  what  a  queer  old-fashioned  ezpreesion  ! 
But  he  is  much  worse  than  that,  A  cleigyman  who 
does  not  marry  might  as  well  be  a  monk  at  once ;  it  h 
qoite  pafnstical.  1  assure  yoa,  Henry,"  continued 
lUriay  with  great  catneBtDeai,  **  tiiat  1  know  a  moat 
talented  man,  a  magnifioent  pnaidwr  too  he  is,  and  be 
dedarea  that  if  the  cletgy  gener^y  were  not  to  marry, 
they  would  take  to  living  in  dens  and  caTca,  feed  ou 
rooti,  and  go  about  with  long  beards,  and  hair  neither 
brushed  nor  combed." 

"  My  dear  Maria  1  this  would  indeed  be  dreadful. 
Bat  pr^  explain,  for  I  confcas  I  do  not  undeistand 
bow  the  anathema  of  this  talented  gentleman  applies. 
What  have  the  infelicities  of  a  single  life  (rather  highly 
ooloured,  you  must  allow,)  to  do  with  tho  endeavours 
of  a  married  clergyman  to  guide  his  wife  in  that  which 
he  considered  the  path  of  duty?" 

"  And  who,  do  yon  inMtgine,  in  tlirae  days,  woald 
oDnsant  to  be  ao  gaid«dl  What  chonoe  woald  there 
be  foe  any  oloriyman  who  adopted  these  stiange  notions 
to  marry  at  all  t  He  mufit  put  up  with  some  farmer's 
daughter  for  his  wife,  or,  at  least,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
curate,  who  might  think  it  preferable  to  going  out  as 
goTcmesB ;  but  no  lady,  wHb  the  habits  and  ideas  of 
one,  would  consent  to  give  up  her  proper  place  in 
society ;  I  am  sure^  if  JuUa  allowa  herself  to  be  t^ed 
into  anything  so  nonscndcal,  I  shidl  bln^  to  hear 
of  it." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  her  sister,  "there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  Julia's  putting  any  one  to  the  blush  by  her 
too  great  humility." 

"I  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  that;  snch  strange  ideas 
siem  to  have  got  into  yonr  head  of  lato,  that  I  woald 
answer  for  nouiing.  It  is  possible  yoa  may  be  fnmd 
some  day  notably  employed  in  darning  gtoekii^  or  up 
to  your  elbows  in  flour,  making  apple  domplinga.  WiU 
it  not  be  a  eliaming  sigh^  Heniy  T 

"  Oh,  .that  must  ifopend  upon  two  circnmstances ;  tlie 
necessity  of  the  task,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  its 
pcrfonnance.  However,  to  speak  eeriouaty,  you  dh^ 
believe  that  it  never  can  be  my  wish  to  see  Julia,  or 
any  other  lady,  degraded  into  a  mere  household  drudge, 
or  affecting  usel^  singularity;  but  surely  it  is  not 
degrading  the  parson's  wife  (forgive  the  homeliness  of 
the  term)  to  wish  tJiat  she,  like  her  husband,  should 
choose  a  more  excellent  way  thsn  that  of  every  day  life 
amongst  onrselves ;  and.  In  eonseqaeoce,  that  she  should 
be  contont  to  live  habitually,-~now  mind,  I  do  not  say 
uninterruptedly— apart  ftom  a  very  woridly  worid ;  for 
in  truth,  my  dear  cousin,  1  fear  ita  pompa  and  vanities 
are  mueb  more  real,  aa  well  as  far  more  tempting,  than 
the  dena  and  caves  you  were  pleased  to  threMen  ue 
with,  but  now." 

"  The  very  mention  of  them  a  necond  time  alarms 
Miss  Deane,"  observed  Julia;  for  Maiy  now  rose  to 
take  leave;  "oris  it  a  vision  of  my  bad  eookery  which 
makes  yoa  look  as  if  yon  had  already  stAid  too  longf 

Mary  laugtted,  as  she  rejdied,  that  it  was  of  her  aunt's 
dinner  she  was  tliinkii^ ;  not  to  delay  which  she  must 
hasten  home. 

"Oh!  tnie,"  replied  Julia,  glancing  at  her  watch; 
"three  o'clock  le,  I  know,  Mrs.  Deane's  dinner  hour ;  and 
it  is  now — I  will  not  tell  you  how  much — paat  two. 
Well,  I  shall  dismiss  Henry  at  the  same  time,  for  Maria 
is  prraently  going  oat  with  maMma»  and  I  hare  a  letter 
to  writo." 

The  marriage  of  Julia  and  Mr.  Norton  took  place  one 
fine  morning  ip  the  month  of  May ;  but,  conscious  of  my 
own  ignorance  in  regard  to  such  matters,and  not  knowing 
right  from  wrong,  whether  the  wedding  was  graced  by 
the  presence  of  too  many  or  too  few,  or  whether  tho 
breakfast  taUe  had  too  much  or  too  litUe  upon  it,  1 
shall  confine  joy  obaerrations  to  ths  qipeanmoe  of  the 
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biid^  Jnlia,  during  tho  lut  few  months,  had  improved 
in  health,  and  in  her  l>ridal  attire  she  looked  both 
joong  and  handsome — handsome  enough  to  remind  me 
of  former  times,  yonng  euoogh  to  be  the  irife  of  a  man, 
who,  whaterer  hu  real  age  might  be,  looked  consideF- 
ably  older  thin  herself.  "Hie  Nortons  went  immediately 
to  Knixbt  Magna,  where  it  had  been  an  object  of 
ftgreeabTe  interest  to  me  to  get  things  into  order,  and 
make  such  improvements  as  the  time  permitted.  The 
rest  was  to  be  left  to  Julia's  choice  and  dtscretion ;  for, 
itllhoDS^  her  hosband  had  tiste  enough  to  see  that  an 
ElixsSiethaB  Pumnage,  with  eloping  roof  and  tall  ehlm- 
tteye,  was  a  more  pieturesqoe  object  than  a  canister- 
shaped  bttitding  Inclosed  in  a  verandah,  he  displayed 
ma  complete  ignorance  widi  rogard  to  interior  arran^ 
maotB,  tutt  w«  conudeied  it  most  safe  to  entinat  him 
only  with  the  bnildiog  of  ihe  new  ScbooUhonse.  He, 
good  mao,  acauiescod  moit  readily  in  the  decision ;  for 
no  one  could  Uiink  more  humbly  of  his  aavoir  /aire,  in 
Flatters  of  domestic  convenience,  than  he  did  himaelL 

Having  establietied  Julia  at  the  Rectory,  it  was  my 
next  concern  to  provide  a  lady  for  the  Mansion.  At 
what  time  I  began  to  think,  that  of  all  ladies  none 
would  suit  me  so  well  as  Mary  Beane,  t  do  not  Intend 
to  specify  ;  neither  shall  I  mention  the  exact  number  of 
weeks  which  intervened  between  my  seeking  and  ob- 
taining. It  was  a  double  business,  for  there  were  two 
ladies  to  be  sought  and  won;  and  truth  obliges  me  to' 
confeea,  that  I  found  the  aunt  more  ready  to  accept  me 
than  the  nieosL  Not  that  Maiy  pretended  not  to  like 
me,  when  the  knew  all  the  time  that  she  did ;  she  was 
never,  in  her  whole  life,  guilty  of  affectation  or  insin- 
cerity ;  but  sh»  was  troubled  with  doubts  and  gcruples, 
which,  ori^nating  in  her  own  modest  and  difiinterested 
nature  prevented  her  seeing  the  general  fitness  of 
things,  ot  judging  turly  of  her  own  qualifications  for 
oonferring  hi^sess.  She  yielded,  however,  at  last, 
thereby  saving  both  herself  and  me  a  world  of  trouble ; 
aioce,  to  pereevere  till  ahe  did  so,  was  my  first  and  last 
deiermiMtion.  On  my  next  return  to  Knightewood  I 
had  the  satis&eLion  of  acquainting  Hannah  with  the 
joyful  news  of  our  engagement,  and  the  still  more  joyful 
hope  of  ita  speedy  termination.  Her  happiness  was 
be}-ond  what  1  can  attempt  to  describe ;  nothing  but 
my  own  eoutd,  I  believe,  exceed  it.  Even  to  bear  talk 
of  Bodt  a  thing,  she  (Aiserved,  made  her  feel  almost 
young  wun ;  whereopon  1  bad  little  difficulty  in  per- 
fdingnrr  that  she  was  at  least  quite  young  enough  to 
take  a  journey  to  Bath,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
eeremoDy.  It  was  further  agreed,  acoon&ng  to  a  pUn 
devised  by  Mary,  that  Hannuh  should  remain  with  old 
Mrs.  Deane  during  our  wedding  tour,  and  finally  attend 
her  to  Enightewood,  where  the  poor  blind  kdy  was  in 
fiitore  to  find  a  home. 

If  Mary  and  1  had  few  friends  to  rejoice  in  our  union, 
Uiere  were  at  least  none  who  had  power  to  Impede  it ; 
that  Lady  Tracey  or  Maria  sboola  in  their  hearts  ap- 
prove of  a  bride  who  brought  nether  dowry  nor  oon- 
Bexlon,  was  not  to  he  expected,  but  they  were  ready  with 
their  oatnrd  eivilitiea,  sad  the  latter  even  aeoom- 
panird  Mary  to  the  altar.  Feihape  none,  in  their  diifer- 
eot  tM^  grMter  interest  in  the  event  than  Mr. 
aDd  lua.  OUSiwd ;  ui  the  lady  it  revived  a  subject  of 
bitter  discontent,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  mj 
ofFencea.  Harriet  could  only  forgive  my  aceesaion  to 
the  family  honours  on  condition  of  my  sharing  them 
with  her  sister ;  and  1  have  never  stood  clear  of  blame 
in  that  matter,  although  Julia  henelf  wanted  me  not. 
"  As  to  Maiy  Beane,  uie  did  not  know-how  it  was,  hnt 
she  never*  eouM  endnre  her."  Mark,  on  the  contrary, 
was  eager  hi  his  oongratalatioas ;  he  neither  could  nor 
wooldhe  restrained  from  expressing  his  satisfaction ; 
and,  when  was  done  and  ovw,  warmly  declared,  that 
DO  Hiarriage,  since  his  own,  had  ever  KBbrded  him  so 
moch  piewne.  The  saving  clause  was  well  put  in, 
bnt  &Um  to  soothe  ths  wounded  Ceelii^  of  his  wife. 
Uutl  *  jioad  wd  intoteianl  aj^t  stiU  prended  at, 


Beauchamps;  and  the  fiiulte  of  old  Mrs.  Gi^ord  (re- 
deemed in  her  by  some  sterling  good  qualities)  showed 
yet  Uglier  in  Harriet.  And  what  wonder  that  it  shoald 
be  sot  The  tendency  of  a  mere  worldly  education  had 
been  to  harden  the  heart,  and  increase  natural  defects 
of  character ;  instructed  in  everything  rather  than  the 
self-denying  requirements  of  a  Christian  course  of  life, 
resting  upon  anything  rather  than  the  promises  which 
should  be  its  support,  and  taught  to  view  all  things 
with  a  reference  only  to  worldly  advantage, — the  res^t 
was  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  such  as  might 
justify  one  in  believing  that  ignorance  itself  could  pro- 
duce no  worse.  But  let  us  turn  from  Harriet  to  gentler 
spirits  —  Julia  and  Mary.  They  took  to  each  other 
kindly  from  the  first,  and  every  sncooeding  month  has 
seemed  to  strengthen  their  mutual  regard.  In  fact,  not- 
withstanding the  merits  of  thdr  respective  husbands, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  neither  couul  possibly  get  on 
without  the  other.  Mary  is  supposed  to  be  lees  verged 
in  the  science  of  entertaining  company,  arnuiging  din- 
ner parties,  and  such  like  affiiira,  thaJi  Julia,  who,  in 
return  for  her  hints  on  etiquette,  receives  from  my  wife 
lessons  in  domestie  eoen<miy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  broorable  to  the  idTance 
of  each  in  knowledge,  than  the  providential  decree 
which  placed  them  in  Uieir  present  positions;  Julia,  as 
Lady  Tracey,  could  have  had  littlo  to  learn,  whilst  Mary 
would  have  entered  on  her  duUes  at  the  Rectory  perfect 
in  habits  of  usefulness  and  self  denial ;  and  let  no  one, 
from  the  latter  admisnon,  infer  that  Norton,  under  such 
a  change  of  drconistances,  might  have  been  the  gainer. 
What  can  be  better  than  the  best?  and  that,  in  her 
husband's  eyes,  is  Julia.  Norton,  as  an  article  of  feith, 
may  believe  in  the  natural  imperfection  of  his  wife, 
and  I  suppose  he  does;  but  it  lb  a  belief  general,  de- 
scending not  to  particulars.  Saint-like  in  his  own  Ufe 
and  conversaUon,  he  yet  is  mortal  man;  and  Julia's 
devotion  to  himself  makes  whatever  she  does,  or  leaves 
undone,  to  be  "  wisest,  virtuonsest,  discreetest,  best." 
Even  when  she  deludes  herself  with  hopes  of  a  visit 
from  our  old  Mend,  Mr.  Penrose,  because  he  has  pro- 
mised, if  be  ever  shall  have  strength  for  the  journey,  to 
be  her  guest  at  Knight  Magna,  Norton  does  not  unde- 
ceive her;  and  when  I  hint  at  the  hopelessneas  of  such 
ex^>ectation,  he  only  answers  me  that  Julia  has  set  her 
mind  upon  it.  No  clouds  have  hitherto  obscured  the 
sunshine  of  married  life  at  Knightswood,  or  Knight 
Magna:  Harriet  has  been  absent;  her  vexed  spirit 
sought  first  the  immediate  and  natural  relief  of  the 
London  season,  and  finding  at  its  close  her  cure  still 
incomplete,  she  made  anaugements  for  accompanying 
Lady  Tracey  and  Maria  abroad.  Paris  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  German  baths,  but  beyond  Bouen  the 
party  advanced  not.  Harriet  there  found  the  masters 
she  required  for  her  girls;  and  the  society  of  the  place, 
which  included  some  old  aoquuntance.  proved  sufli- 
ciently  agreeable  to  arrest,  flrom  time  to  time,  their  fur- 
ther progress.  Mark,  though  by  no  means  rejoidng  in 
the  scheme,  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  accompanied 
his  wife  and  daughters  across  the  water;  not,  however, 
without  conditioning  for  the  occcptanoe  of  Julia's  offer 
to  tiiko  charge  of  two  younger  children,  destined  to 
remain  at  home.  Fine  little  boys  thty  are;  and  when 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  embroidered  vests,  were 
delighted  to  trundle  their  small  barrows  after  the  old 
gardener,  himself  an  incumbrance  bequeathed  by  the 
Kyders  to  their  successors.  Every  day  was  adding  to 
their  stock  of  horticultural  knowledge,  when,  lo !  the 
enhirgement  of  the  drawing-room,  by  means  of  throwing 
out  a  bow  towards  the  garden,  gave  a  sudden  change  to 
their  thoughts,  and  inspired  them  with  a  Tehement 
taste  for  masonry.  They  have  become,  in  consequence 
happier  and  dirtier  than  ever.  Meanwhile  their  father 
soon  wearied  of  Bouen ;  with  true  John  Bullism  he 
resented  the  necessity  of  speaking  French ;  longed  for 
his  own  home,  his  fenq,  aad  his  dogs;  called  hlmielf  a 
hundred  fools  for  having  |^  them  j  and  finiUy,  at  the 
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end  or  three  weekfl,  returned  to  Beancbampa.  There 
he  vaita,  without  visible  impatience,  (be  summons  of 
his  htdjT,  whom  he  has  engaged  to  re-conduct  to  Eng- 
land. Yet  Gifford  is  certainly  fond  oi  his  ehildren^e 
believes  bimaeir  to  be  fond  of  his  irifle;  and  if  not  a 
perfectly  bappy  man,  be  has  at  least  no  plea  for  con- 
sidering himself  a  disappointed  one.  Brought  up  from 
childhood  to  identify  Iub  own  importance  with  that  of 
Beaochampe,  and,  I  need  hardly  observe,  to  over-valne 
both,  the  Imprewion  remuned,  in  a  great  degree,  in- 
delible. The  discipline  of  a  public  school  mi^t  repress, 
the  ezdtementB  or  the  studies  of  coll^  Hfb  for  a  time 
saprasede,  bat  the  settled  ambition  of  his  heart  was  to 
ruse  an  ancient,  though  decayed,  bmily  to  that  nuk 
amongst  the  provincial  ariato<»u<^>  whidi  he  supposed 
it  to  have  originally  occnpied.  The  Oiffords,  whatever 
else  they  might  have  lost,  had  retained  thtxr  acres ;  the 
last  lady  of  the  manor  brooght  some  money  into  the 
fkmily,  and  saved  a  good  deal  more,  so  tbat,  at  her 
decease,  Mark  found  nimself  in  posBeBsion  of  wealth, 
with  an  imincumbered  and  improvable  estate.  He 
wanted,  in  short,  nothing  but  an  alliance  of  the  right 
sort  to  realize  his  brightest  hopes ;  and  the  advances  of 
the  Tracey  family  proved,  under  anch  circumstances, 
IncBistible.  One  sacrifice  was  indeed  inevitable,  but 
the  price  once  pud,  all  other  desires  of  his  heart  were 
fulfilled ;  and,  as  disappointment  came  not,  bo  neither 
did  repentance  ;  why,  in  the  reckoning  of  the  world, 
should  it  come  1  The  game  of  life,  however,  at  Qlfford'e 
age,  is  nBaally  not  more  than  half  played  out ;  and, 
amidst  all  its  nutoifold  changes,  there  yet  may  come  a 
time  for  retrospection. 

Unpleasant  rumours  have  lately  reached  us  respecting 
Maria ;  she  Is  said  to  be  receiving  the  addresses  of  an 
Irish  gentleman,  a  Boman  Catholic ;  and  her  Icttors  to 
Jslia,  iu  their  altered  and  unproteetant-like  tone,  give 
gome  probability  to  the  report.  As,  however,  the  first 
mention  of  snch  a  falling  away  on  the  part  of  a  Chnrch- 
of-England  lady  proved  a  acrious  shock  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Norton,  and  drew,  even  from  hie  mild 
natore,  a  grave  rebuke  of  all  aiders  and  abettors  in 
such  slander,  the  auhjcct  has  never  been  renewed  in  his 
presence.  fVe  widt,  not  without  anxiety,  but  in  snb- 
misaire  alienee,  for  farther  intelligence. 

A  word  or  two  more  of  ourselves,  and  I  bare  done; 
jet  what  can  1  say  that  von  have  not  already  imagined! 
The  apartments  of  Knigntswood  are  no  longer  cheerless 
and  deserted,  and  you  will  conclude  that  QiBbrd  and 
the  Nortous  are  our  most  frequent  guests;  also,  that  old 
Hrs.  Deane  has  every  comfort  that  her  infirm  stato  of 
bealtb  can  require,  or  enable  her  to  ei^OT.  Hannah 
has  returned  to  her  own  cottage,  where  the  fi^nent 
presence  of  Lady  Tracey  seems  to  obliterate  all  psat 
resentments.  She  is  pleased  to  see  her  sometimes 
accompanied  l^the  little  QiObrda;  and  declares  herself, 
let  us  hope  tmly,  in  peace  and  charity  wiUi  all  the 
•  worid. 

That,  In  our  general  ho^italities  at  Knighti.vood, 
we  satisfy  the  expectation  of  our  neighbours,  or  fully 
replace  those  to  whom  we  have  succeeded,  I  dare  not 
affirm ;  but  1  am  sure  that  we  are  happy  in  oarsclvea, 
and  in  those  amongst  whom  we  chiefly  uve.  With  such 
friends,  above  all,  with  such  a  home,  1  can  have  but  one 
remaining  wish,  and  that  it  rests  with  you  to  gratify. 
Linger  not  at  the  Cape,  but  come  to  England — come  to 
^i^tswood.  If  you  can,  get  up  by  tne  way  a  little 
taste  for  eccleshistical  architecture,  in  order  that  yon 
may  t^e  some  interest  in  our  plans  for  rebuilding  the 
Church  of  Knight  Magna ;  but  at  all  events  come.  Yon 
are  partial  enough  on  one  snlgect  to  satisfy  even  my 
wife ;  orthodox  enough  to  be  approved  of  by  Norton ; 
andndi  enough  to  be  tolerated  at  Benaehamps. 
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AitBsioAir  wATXBixa  riMiu,  un>  thub  ooxKmn — 
BUirms,  suTXBT,  Am  sutb  vhtusl 

The  TTork  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  is  no  mere 
collection  of  hurried  notes,  gathered  togetber  in  a 
few  months'  run  in  the  states  br  railroads  and 
steamboats;  but  tbe  deliberate  reflections  of  a  tra- 
veller who  passed  between  four  and  five  years  in 
the  country,  and  then  allowed  three  more  years  to 
pass  over  before  committiag  to  the  press  theresults 
of  his  long  residence.   His  volumes  are  devoted  to 
that  half  of  tbe  states  mnch  less  visited  bv  travel- 
lers, the  southern  slave-bolding  portion;  ano  carious 
indeed  is  the  picture  lie  presents  to  ni  ctf  tlie  man- 
ners of  Uie  cotton  lords,  from  Baltimore  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Texas.  Paasingoversomerathereoolimpo-  ! 
sitions  on  travelters,  we  extract  onr  author's  account 
of  the  old  German  settlers  of  the  valley  of  Mount 
Jackson,  a  race  still  unaffected  by  the  progress  of  ' 
America.    Our  author  was  assured  by  toe  uepheir 
of  one  of  these  settlers,  whose  edoctUion  at  Penn- 
sylvania had  made  him  entertain  but  a  poor  opinion  j 
of  the  old  race, —  \ 
"  That,  with  few  exceptions,  they  all  believed  In  witdi- 
crafl  to  this  day ;  and  that,  only  last  year,  the  countij  : 
people  refitaed  to  oome  to  Mount  Jackson  irUb  e^p,  I 
and  otber  products  of  th^r  bnns,  becMse  a  strange  i 
dog,  with  a  wild  look,  had  driven  some  cattle  into  the  I 
Shenandoah.   It  vraa  univeraally  argued  by  them  that  j 
this  dog  was  the  devil ;  and  a  young  lawyer,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  tranquilUse  his  neighbours,  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  be  had  met  him  one  evening  in  his 
natural  shape,  with  two  eyes  of  fluning  fire,  and  each  of 
them  larger  than  his  head.   Upon  utia,  Hans  deters 
mined  not  to  eMr  from  home ;  and  the  markets  contumed 
to  be  bad  as  long  as  the  dog  was  known  to  be  aboat 
Our  fellow-passenger  also  told  me,  that  an  uncle  of  his, 
who  was  worth  80,000  dollars,  asked  him,  when  he  re- 
turned from  college,  what  he  had  leamt  there  that  he 
ooald  not  have  learned  at  tiie  Oennau  sdwol.  His 
nephew  told  him,  that,  amongst  other  things,  he  had 
learnt  that  the  sun  did  not  go  round  the  world,  but  that 
it  stood  still,  Kud  the  worid  went  round  it.  Upon  which 
tbe  old  man  s^d,  '  You  diiik  ao,  pecause  de  oeobles  at 
de  coU^  tolls  you  so ;  but  I  doesn't  dink  so,  pecause  I 
knon-s  pettor,  and  I  ought  to  know  petter.'" — Yol.  t. 
pp.  16, 17. 

These  old-fesbionecl  people,  bard-working,  un- 
ostentatious, and  consequendy  rich,  hare  a  pro- 
found hatred  and  contempt  for  t^eir  mercurial 
fellow-countrymen ;  dislike  paper-money,  and  hoard 
up  gold ;  object  to  pay  taxes,  and  condescend  to 
combine  with  the  democratic  minority  of  tbe  Ame- 
ricans for  electioneering-purposes,  and  thus  to  throw 
the  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  their  own 

Sarty.  Pennsylvanian  repudiation  is  due,  iu  a  great 
egree,  to  tbe  prejudices  of  these  colonists. 
We,  good,  grumbling  people,  are  not  a  little  apt  to 
find  fkult  witn  our  club,  or  our  inn,  if  the  tingling 
bell  does  not  bring  immediate  attention;  afevdays 
at  a  Vii^^ian  hotel,  at  the  Warm  Baths  of  tnc 
AUeghames,  would  teach  us  a  lesson  of  patience. 
A  long  low  dining-room,  a  small  public  parlour, 
suiHcieDt  to  hold  about  a  fourth  of  the  visitors, 
and  a  few  small  bed-rooms  for  the  married,  com- 
prise tbe  entire  accommodation  of  the  house;  as 
for  the  single,  they  must  be  content  with  a  range  | 
of  wood  cabins,  with  hard  beds,  and  pincushions  i 
for  piUowB,  so  small,  that  a  Kentockian  pot  nine  of 
thero  into  his  pocket  for  a  bet.  The  food  is  bear- 
able, the  attendajiee  bad;  a  few  bnstiing,  noisy 
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slaves,  yrho  never  stop  when  called  to,  and  are  to  be 
csagbt  by  no  other  means  than  sticking  yonr  fork 
into  a  tender  part  of  their  bodies.  BeautmiUy  clear 
and  sparkling  as  the  waters  of  the  warm  spring 
are,  the  gr^arions  bathing  of  the  people  renders 
the  badis  fer  from  pleasant.  It  is  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  be  in  the  same  pickle  with  the  most 
extraordinary  looking,  toba^o-chewing,  expecto- 
ratmg,  nondescript,  Eowerer  good  the  pickle  may 
be ;  and  a  private  bath  is  not  always  to  be  com- 
maiided. 

If  the  aocomniodation  at  the  dancing  Colonel 
Fiy's  hotel,  at  the  Warm  Springs,  was  bad,  that  at 
the  White  Sulphor  Springs  wassome  decrees  worse. 
Look  on  the  picture  o(  the  place,  where  Uie^  had  not 
room  to  stow  a  eat,  much  less  a  human  bemg : — 

"  The  cateblishment  of  the  White  SDlphur  Springs 
seemed  to  consist  of  a  pack  of  unpromiiiuig-lookiiig:  huta, 
or  cabins,  as  they  are  called,  sarrooDdin^  an  oblong 
square,  with  a  foot-walk  in  the  centre,  railra  off  from  a 
gTaasy  plot  on  each  dde  of  it.  At  the  entrance  into  the 
cjitabUsJiment,  which  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  pemU'- 
neni  Methodist  camp  meeting,  too  have,  on  the  left,  a 
miserable-looking  sort  of  bamck,  badly  constructed  of 
wood,  with  a  diu|ddated  portico.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  frowsy  appearance  of  this  building,  which  con- 
tains  the  grand  dining  saloon,  where  daily  lietween 
three  and  four  hundred  persons  assemble  to  a  kind  of 
flcnunble  tor  bieakbst,  dmner,  and  supper.  A  few  of 
the  cmbios  bad  a  eomfi)rtable-Iooking  ^pcgrancc,  and 
theae  were  the  private  property  of  genteel  families  re- 
siding in  Tarioua  puis  of  Virginia,  but  who  have  a  right 
to  occupy  them  only  in  person,  and  not  by  proxy.  This 
oblong  square  descends  rather  rapidly  towanls  the  south- 
west to  the  n>ring,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
eolonnade,  with  seats  around  it,  generally  filled  by  per 
sons,  msny  of  whom  are  indifiraently  drest,  and  are 
canrtantly  moUn|;  and  spitting.  Others  are  quietly 
waiting,  with  emaciated  salloi/  faces,  made  ^lasUy  with 
Aiver  and  agne,  until  the  time  comes  to  drink  another 
glam  <tf  the  sulphurated  water,  the  gaseous  efflurium  of 
which  extends  &r  around.  From  these  springs,  other 
rows  of  cabins  are  risible,  of  an  inferior  kind,  but  all 
l»Ting  a  very  nnpreposeesnng  look.  One  of  these  rows 
is  calkd  fur  Bow,  fiom  the  myriads  of  flies  which  con- 
tinually infest  it.  Other  rows  have  atlU  mora  olgecU<m- 
aUe  names." — Tel.  i.  pp.  5i,  55. 

So  much  for  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  lodg- 
ings at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs !  The  interior 
is  by  no  means  more  prepossessing ;  witness  the 
comforts  of  No.  29,  Alabama  Row,  in  the  solitary 
room  of  which  Mr.  F.  obtained  admission  only  by 
the  threat  of  personal  caBt^;ation  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
(ha  managing  man  of  the  hotel  :— 

"  The  room  was  an  oblong,  about  12  feet  long,  and 
Tcry  narrow,  ud,  consequently,  very  inconvenient.  The 
row  was  built  against  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  the  room, 
which  extended  the  whole  width  of  tho  row,  liad  two 
doors.  The  western  one  opened  npoa  the  hill,  and  you 
oooldato) out npMiii immediately;  bnttheeasten^or 
principu  entraiue,  was  a  steep  filght  of  broken  and 
dangerous  wooden  steps.  Furniture  there  was  none 
inside,  except  two  low  bedsteads,  coarsely  pat  together 
with  rough  planjcs;  and  the  narrow  wooden  frame  on 
^lich  1  was  to  sleep  was  so  broken-backed,  that  it  tilted 
up  in  the  middle.  Finding  it  utterly  impossible  to 
utep  there,  I  had  to  get  up  again,  after  I  had  lun  down, 
and  make  a  tolerably  even  surftee,  by  filling  up  tho 
ineqoditieB  with  articles  fnm  my  own  wardrobe.  The 
msttresi  was  fiill  of  knots,  and  what  was  the  thing  tliat 
was  intended  to  be  nu*  pillow,  I  never  ascertained ;  but 
a  gentlemaa  informed  mo  thnt  bo  and  his  wife  having, 
aw  the  esoa}  roxatious  dciavii,  got  into  some  room 


resembling  ours,  as  soon  as  they  hsd  hiin  down  for  the 
night,  found  their  pillow  not  only  very  disagreeable 
irom  a  sickening  odour  that  came  from  it,  but  giAod 
with  some  curious  hard  knobs  in  it  that  were  movable ; 
as  it  was  out  <tf  the  question  to  sleep  upon  it,  he  threw 
It  on  one  sidc^  and  had  the  curiosity  to  exAmine  it  in 
the  morning,  when  be  discovered  that  they  had  not  only 
put  in  a  hwdful  or  two  of  dirty  live  feathers,  but  the 
necks,  with  the  heads  to  them,  of  two  chickois  and  a 
duck."— Vol.  i.  pp.  01,  62 

The  pleasures  of  "  Compulsion  Row,"  and  its 
half-finished  cottages,  are,  pcrlini^B,  one  shade  pre- 
ferable to  the  questionable  pillows  of  that  of  Ala- 
bama ;  if  we  except  the  comtbrt  of  hearing,  tfanngh 
the  space  between  the  half-raised  party  wall  and 
the  roof,  the  drawling,  sickling,  nngrammatical 
holdings  forth  of  a  set  of  self-righteous  neighbours, 
who  varied  their  conversation  about  temperance 
societies,  and  tho  saints,  with  the  asual  accom- 
pUshmemts  of  dravling  and  si^ttii^  How  strange 
It  is  Oiat  ereax  the  love  of  doHars  has  not  penmoded 
some  one  to  raise  a  decent  house  at  these  justly  | 
celebrated  spring,  the  very  mine  of  iveolth  to  an 
enterprising  capitalist !  Can  it  be  trae  that  com- 
fort, cleanliness,  and  civility,  wontd  not  only  be 
lost  upon,  but  absolutely  distasteAil  to,  the  mass  of 
the  American  visitors ;  and  that  they  prefer  pig- 
ging  together  in  these  wretched  cabins,  and  doing 
their  job-work  at  dinner,  to  decent  rooms,  and 
wholesome  meals;  whilst  the  few  who  care  for 
these  things  are  too  idle  to  intet^re,  or  too  few  to 
have  any  ^ect  upon  the  society  among  which  they 
exist !  Repudiating,  spiUing,  whitUng,  and  nin;er- 
drivinj^,  seem  creature-comforts  to  the  mass  of  the 
Americans. 

Apropos  of  whitling.  Every  writer  on  America, 
from  Basil  Halt  to  Sara  Slick,  has  had  bis  hit  at 
the  American  custom  of  whitling,  or  stick-shaving. 
Be  the  employment  what  it  may,  judging  or  argu- 
ing, legislating  or  smoking,  out  comes  the  knife, 
nnd  gradually  the  legs  and  arms  of  tables  and 
chairs,  or  any  other  bit  of  wood  at  hand,  gets  thin- 
ner arid  thinner,  as  the  pile  of  shavings  rises  higher 
and  higher  at  the  feet  of  the  operator.  Will  it 
be  beltered  that  thb  same  unlicensed  wMtling  is 
but  in  humble  imitation  of  a  prince  of  tyrants 
— ay,  the  free  and  enlightened  Americans  humbly 
follow  the  amusements  of  a  Oarins,  a  Cambyses, 
or  a  Xerxes.  "  When,"  snys  j£lian,  "  the  king  of 
Persia  goeth  on  a  journey,  he  carrieth«no  book 
wherewith  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  the  joor- 
ne;^  i  ^or  doth  he  encourage  deep  or  serious  medi- 
tation ;  but  he  has  nith  him  in  nis  chariot  a  thin 
tablet,  and  a  small  knife ;  and  so,  by  scraping  the 
former  with  the  latter^  doth  dissipate  the  tedium 
of  the  journey." 

But,  to  return  to  the  sodety  at  the  White  Stil- 

Shur  Springs,  and  its  memorable  huts,  its  wretched 
inners,  swarms  of  lodgers,  faro  table,  and  count- 
less majors  and  colonels  without  commissions. 
Captains  are  seldom  found  in  America  above  the 
position  of  tavern-keepers,  whilst  lieu tenantsdo  not 
exist  but  on  the  mugter-roll  of  the  militia.  A 
reward  might  freely  be  offered  for  any  one  who 
had  seen  a  live  specimen  of  a  lieutenant  in  the 
states.  Our  traveller  varied  in  his  titles;  one 
called  him  doctor,  because  he  geologised ;  another 
called  him  «>lonel;  and  a  third,  judge.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  story,  whether  true  or  not : — 

"A  well-iaiown  gentleman,  at  Winchcetcr,  in  this 
state,  related  an  amusing  anecdote  to  mo  on  this  sub- 
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JmL  Cniring  tb*  PMenae  Into  Tiigiiiia»  with  Us 
hUM^inftftnT-boat^tiMfariTmansaid,  'Hqor,  Iwiih 
Toa  would  Ind  Toar  koree  a  Uttte  fonrard ;'  which  h« 
umncdiatdy  did,  obaernnj*  to  tiu  man,  '  I  am  not  a 
nuyor,  and  70a  noed  not  oall  toe  one.'   To  this  th« 
fenyman  replied,  '  Well,  kumel,  I  az  pardon,  and  I'll 
not  call  joa  so  no  man.'   Being  anired  at  the  landing-  : 
plus,  he  led  his  horse  out  of  the  boat,  and  said,  '  My 
good  Mend,  I  am  a  very  plain  man ;  I  am  neither  a  '■ 
colonel  nor  a  nuyor ;  I  have  no  title  at  all,  and  I  don't  , 
like  them.   Ho»  much  have  I  to  pay  you  T   The  ferry- 
man looked  at  him,  and  said,  '  You  are  the  first  white 
man  I  erer  crQflsed  this  ferry  that  wa'nt  jiet  nobody  at 
all,  and  I  swar  I'll  not  dmge  yoa  nothing.' " — Vol.  i. 
p.  84. 

Paesing  through  Fincastle,  our  traveller  came  to 
the  bank  of  the  New  Riv»,  at  the  lime  when  Ame- 
rica's HODS  were  practically  falsifying  the  first 
article  of  their  declaration  of  independence.  "  All 
men  are  equal,"  says  the  theory;  "All  men  are 
equal,  except  niggerB,"  says  the  pTsctiea.  Three 
hundred  slaves,  who  had  DiTOuaeked  the  previous 
night  ia  jchuns,  were  now  hastening  to  cross  the 
river,  on  their  road  to  the  suntr  plantations  of 
Louisiana,  where  the  average  of  life  for  a  sugar-mi  II 
slave  is  $eveti  years.  The  utmost  vigilance  is  re- 
quired at  such  a  place  as  that  where  our  traveller 
met  with  the  gang.  The  slave-driver  knows  well 
he  has  no  mercy  to  expect,  if  his  prisoner  once 
gets  the  upper  hand.  The  poor  black,  cheated  and 
deluded  as  be  is  by  fine  promises,  is  too  well  aware 
of  his  future  fate  not  to  watch  for  every  oppor- 
tunity of  escape.  So  long  as  the  borders  of  the 
free  states  are  within  reach,  the  watdi  cannot  be 
too  strict,  the  flattery  too  gross,  the  stories  of  lands 
of  plenty  too  high  coloured.  Gradually,  aa  the 
bounds  of  the  non-slave  states  are  left  behind,  the 
danger  of  revt^tdiminiabes,  escape  becomes  nselras 
where  all  are  banded  b^eth»  to  restore  the  pri- 
soner as  "  property."  There  is  much  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  case  of  slavery  in  America.  It  is 
uiteless  to  deny  the  cruelties  of  the  slave-drivers, 
but  it  is  unfair  to  charge  those  cruelties  on  many, 
very  many,  of  the  slave-holders  of  the  south.  Mr. 
Featherstonluuq^h'fl  remarks  seem  bo  just  and  per- 
tinent Uiat  we  ejUract  thorn  at  length : — 

"  All  christian  men  must  unite  in  the  wiUi  that 
ularery  was  eztinguiahed  in  every  part  of  the  world ; 
and  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  scntimoats  of 
many  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  the  sonthem  states, 
l  am  persuaded  that  they  look  to  the  nltimate  abolition 
of  slavery  with  satia&ction.  Mr.  Madison,  the  ex-Pre- 
sideat,  with  whom  IJwe  often  Cfrnveised  freely  on  this 
subject,  has  told  me  more  than  once,  that  he  could  not 
die  in  peace,  if  he  believed  that  so  great  a  disgrace  to 
hU  country  was  not  to  be  blotted  out  some  day  or  other. 
He  once  informed  ra&,  that  he  had  assembled  all  his 
slaves— and  they  wore  numerous— and  offered  to  manu- 
mit them  immediately ;  but  they  instantly  declined  it, 
alleging  that  they  had  been  bom  on  hia  estate,  Imd 
always  been  provided  for  by  him  with  raiment  and  food, 
in  rickness  and  in  health,  and  if  they  were  maile  frte, 
they  would  have  no  home  to  go  to,  and  no  fnend  to  pro- 
t«ct  tmd  care  fat  them.  They  preferred,  therefore,  to 
live  and  die  as  hia  slaves,  who  had  always  been  a  kind 
master  to  them.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  situation  of 
many  humane  right-thinking  prc^rietors  in  the  southern 
states ;  they  have  Inherited  valuable  plantations,  with 
the  negroes  bom  upon  them,  and  these  look  up  to  their 
master  as  the  only  Mend  they  have  on  earth.  The 
moat  zealous,  therefore,  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  free 
states,  whoi  they  denoance  slavery,  and  call  for  its 
immetPate  abolition,  overtook     condiUona  upon  which 


alone  it  eoold  be  elbetad.  Thqr  neltSier  propose  to 
pronde  a  home  for  the  slaves  when  they  are  manumitted, 
nor  a  eompensatiou  £0  their  propnetois.  Withoat 
alaviaa,  the  plantations  would  be  worthless ;  thue  are  no 
white  men  to  cultivate  them ;  tlte  newly-&eed  and  im- 
provident negroes  could  not  be  made  avaiWjk^  snd 
there  would  be  no  purcbasera  to  buy  the  land,  and  no 
tenants  to  rent  it.  The  abolitionists,  ther^ore,  call  . 
upon  the  planters  to  bring  ruin  upon  tiieir  Wuiliea 
without  helping  the  ne^ro.  In  the  mean  time  the  abo- 
litionists, not  uniting  m  some  great  practical  measure 
to  effect  the  emaucipation  of  all  slaves  at  the  national 
expense,  snfifer  the  evil  to  go  on  increasing.  The  negro 
populatiw  amounts  now  to  about  two  millions:  and 
the  qoostion,  as  to  the  southern  states,  wUL  with  the 
tide  of  time,  be  a  most  appalling  one,  vis.  whether  the 
wlute  or  the  black  race  is  to  predominate. 

"  The  uncompromising  obloquy  which  has  been  cast 
at  the  soutfaem  planters  by  tneir  not  too  scmpulotis 
adveraarie^  is  therefore  not  d^rved  by  them ;  and  it  is 
but  &ir  to  oonsider  them  aa  only  indirectly  responuble 
for  such  scenes  as  arise  out  of  the  revolting  traffic  which 
is  carried  on  by  these  sordid,  illiterate  and  vulgar 
alave-drivers — men  who  can  have  nothing  whatever  in 
common  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  southern  states. 
This  land  traffic,  in  &ct,  has  grown  out  of  the  wide- 
spreading  population  of  the  Umted  States,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Louisiana,  and  the  increased  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  sugar.  The  fertile  lowlands  of  that  territoir  can 
only  be  worked  by  blacks,  and  are  almost  of  illimitable 
extent.  Hence,  negroes  have  risen  greatly  in  price, 
from  fiOO  to  1,000  aollars,  according  to  their  capacity. 
Slaves  being  thus  in  demand,  a  detestable  branch  of 
buduen— where  someUmee  a  great  deal  of  money  is 
made— has  ve^  natuially  arisen  in  a  country  filled  with 
speculators.  The  soil  of  Virpiua  has  gradually  become 
exhausted  with  repeated  crops  of  tobacco  and  Indian 
com ;  and  when  to  this  ifa  added  the  constant  subdivi- 
sion of  property  which  has  overtaken  every  family  since 
the  abolition  of  entails,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  many 
of  the  small  proprietors,  in  their  eflbrts  to  keep  op' 
appearances,  have  become  embarrassed  in  their  drcum- 
stances,  and,  when  they  arc  pinched,  are  compelled  to 
sell  a  negro  or  two.  The  wcalfhier  proprietors,  also, 
have  fluently  fractions  and  bad  slaves,  which,  when 
they  cannot  be  reclaimed,  are  either  put  into  gaol,  or 
into  those  dep6fai  which  exist  in  all  the  large  towns,  for 
the  reception  of  slaves  who  are  sold,  imtil  Oiny  can  be 
removed.  All  this  ia  very  well  known  to  the  slave- 
driver,  one  of  whose  associatesgoea  annually  to  the  sooth- 
westem  states,  to  make  his  contractB  with  those  planters 
there  who  are  in  want  of  slaves  for  the  next  season. 
These  fellowsthen  scour  the  country,  to  make  purchasca. 
Those  who  are  bought  out  of  gaol,  are  alwa^-s  put  ia 
fetters,  as  well  as  any  of  those  whom  th^  may  euf>pect 
of  an  intention  to  escape.  The  women  and  grown-up 
girls  are  usually  sold  into  the  cotton-growing  states, 
the  men  and  the  boys  to  the  rice  and  sugar  plan- 
tations. Persons  with  large  capital  are  actively  con- 
cerned in  this  trade,  some  of  whom  have  amassed 
considerable  fbrtunes.  Bat,  occftsionally,  Uiese  dealers 
in  men  are  made  to  pay  fearfully  the  penalty  of  their 
nefiiriOHS  occupation.  I  was  told,  that  only  two  or  throe 
months  before  I  passed  this  way,  a  '  gang*  had  sur- 
prised their  conductors,  when  off  their  gna^,  and  had 
killed  some  of  them  with  axes." — Vol.  i.  pp.  128—180. 


TUB  STBUOaLB  OF  OENIUS  WITH  PAIN. 

Paim  is  not  entirely  synonymous  with  eril,  but  bodily  ■ 
pain  secQis  less  redeemed  by  good  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  it  From  the  loss  of  fortune^  of  fitme,  or 
oven  of  Mends,  philosophy  pretends  to  dnw  a  eortun 
compensating  benefit ,-  bn^  in  general,  the  permanent 
loss  of  health  will  bid  defiance  to  her  alchjiny.   It  is 
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I     aoiTornl  dinumition,  eqa&lly  of  onr  reeoarces,  &nd  of 
'     our  ct^tacity  to  guide  them ;  a  penalty  onmitigated,  save 
by  love  of  friends,  which  then  firet  becomes  trnly 
I    precious  to  as ;  or  by  comforts  brooelit  from  beyond 
J    this  earthly  B{^ere,  fit>iQ  that  serene  Fonntain  of  peace 
J    and  hopp,  to  which  our  weak  philosophy  cannot  raise 
'\     her  wing.    For  all  men,  in  Itself,  disease  is  misery ;  but 
I     chiefly  for  men  of  finer  feelings  and  eudowmeota,  to 
I     whom,  in  retnm  far  such  superiorities,  it  seems  to  be 
sent  moat  fireqoenUy,  and  in  its  most  Sistreasing  forms. 
It  iBcnielbte,  for  the  poet  tohftvethe  suonylandof  his 
I    imagination,  often  the  sole  territory  he  is  lord  of,  dia- 
:    6gujred  and'darkened  by  the  shades  of  pidn;  for  one 
\    whose  highest  happiness  is  the  exertion  of  his  mental 
faculties,  to  have  them  chained  and  paralysed  in  the 
1.    impri«Hun«nt  of  a  distempered  Irama    With  external 
aaiTtty,  with  palpable  puisuit« — above  all,  with  a 
suitable  pladdity  or  nature,  much,  even  in  certain  states 
i    of  aickiieBBf  may  be  performed  and  ci^oyed.   But  for 
I    him,  whose  beviis  already  over  keen,  whose  world  is  of 
!   the  mind,  ideal — internal ;  when  the  mildew  of  linger- 
ie   tag  disease  lias  struck  that  world,  and  hegua  to  blacken  , 
i;   kod  ooosnme  its  t>eauty,  nothing  seems  to  remain  but 
|{   despondfflicy,  and  bitterness,  and  desolate  sorrow,  felt 
]    ana  anticipated  to  the  end. 

Woe  to  him  if  his  will  likewise  fiUter,  if  his  resolution 
Ikil,  and  lus  ^>irit  bend  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  this  new 
eoamy  !  Idlweas  and  a  disturbed  imagination  will  gun 
.  the  marteiT  of  him,  and  let  Ioom  their  thouund  fiends 
to  hinnn  bim — to  torment  him  into  madness.  Alas  t 
the  bondage  of  Algiers  is  freedom  compared  with  this 
of  the  nek  man  of  geaitu,  whose  heart  has  fainted,  and 
wtk  heaeath  its  load.  His  clay  dwelling  is  ohanged 
ialo  a  gloomy  prison ;  eveiy  nen'e  is  become  an  avenue 
of  disgust  or  anguish  ;  and  the  aoul  sits  witliin,  in  her 
adai^^y  lffiCLdiiie6a>  a  pi^  to  the  spectres  of  despur, 
or  sUipified  with  exoeas  of  eufferiog,  doomed  as  it  were 
to  a  lifo  in  death,  to  a  oonsciousnees  of  agonized  existence, 
ntfaoot  the  oonsciouaness  of  power,  which  should  ac- 
etKDpany  it  Uj^>pily,  death,  or  entire  fatuity,  at  length 
pots  an  end  to  such  scenes  of  ignoble  misery- ;  which, 
hovsrer,  ignoble  as  they  are,  we  ought  to  view  with 
|Hhr  lather  then  oontempt. 

Sach  eie  frequently  the  fruits  of  protracted  ^ckness 
in  men  otherwise  of  estimable  qoalitiee  and  gifts,  but 
whoM  scBsibUity  exceeds  their  strength  of  mind.  In 
8ehill«r,  its  worvt  eSects  were  resisted  by  the  only 
avaiBiig  antidote ;  a  tiJenuous  determination  to  negleei 
them.  Uia  spirit  was  too  vigorous  and  u^nt  to  yield 
ttm  in  this  mangenqr.  He  disdained  to  dwindle  into 
apcah^ndetadinariH;  in  the  midst  of  bis  infirmities, 
he  Mn^ered  with  unabated  zetl  m  the  great  busineuu 
vt  life.  As  tie  partially  recovered,  ho  returned  u 
ttnattoaaly  as  ever  to  bis  intellectual  oceupatioas ;  and 
oftcM,  ia  tbe  glow  of  poetic^  conception,  lie  almost 
fofjgoC  Itis  mala^iiWi  By  such  resolute  and  manly  con- 
dsei,  ha  diaanned  siekness  of  its  crueUest  power  to 
woond ;  his  frame  might  be  in  paii^  but  his  ^>iril 
retained  ite  force,  unextingnished,  almost  unimpeded. 
Us  did  Dot  ioM  bis  leliah  for  the  beautiful,  the  grand, 
w  the  good,  in  any  of  their  ah^Ms.  He  loved  his  friends 
■a  isfiiterty,  and  wrote  his  fineat  and  sublimest  works 
vhen  his  health  was  gone.  Peihapa  no  period  of  bb 
fife  dnmlured  more  heroism  than  the  present  one.-- - 
Cu1iuVLi/e  of  SAiller. 

AxoaesT  his  irregularities,  it  must  Ik  reckoned  that 
he  lUoosseau)  is  sometimes  moral,  and  mwat  in  a  very 
•di^Bke  strain.  But  the  penmU  mrit  and  tendency  of 
lis  wwks  is  miadiievoua;  and  the  more  mischievous 
■  te  thto  mixture :  for,  perfect  depravity  of  sentiment  is 
■it  raeoadlable  with  eloquence ;  and  the  mind  (though 
OBBBtSiAe,  not  complexlonally  vidoos)  would  reject, 
Mt^io*  off  with  disgust,  a  lenon  of  pure  and  un- 
lAiid  «tU.  Theae  writer*  make  eren  virtuo  a  pander 
i»«ke.— J!^Krt«. 


in 


[la  Odpasl  Portfy,  Ibt  N««,  ml  er  mmmii,  at  i|» 
Author,  U  printed  ia  Bnall  CapiUl*  lutte  tha  tUU ;  tm 
Btlarttoai,  b  Is  printed  la  llatiea  al  tka  Bad.] 

THE  TWO  GRIEFS. 

so,  U.— UHUT  OV  TBI  OHUIEU*.' 

Bt  8.  M. 

I  Divx  thM  to  thy  pannl  dost. 

Thou  lend  and  wuted  ibnn, 
I  lunmni  not,  fcr  God  U  Juat, 

And  1  am  kut  a  wona ; 
.1  kneel  upon  Otf  Vr»T«,  while  (kiQM 

Bur*n  frooi  mint  acbbii  kaait, 
Ah,  taflour,  feunita  lu,  whin 
W«  oaaoot  put  I 

Thou  Merciful  I  11  jr  tears  ara  bdn. 

My  very  grief  ii  Uim; 
How  ihaU  I  thank  Thee,  flu  a  calm 

8odMpanditma*thiit 
The  full  auiumnce  of  my  fhlth 
Ib  buBt  on  Thy  true  word, 
.  1  know  thai  then  U  Uft  ia  dtalh, 
Lite  with  the  LonL 

Thou  not  ooDdeBuwst  that  my  taan, 

So  bst,  ao  bitter,  flow- 
No,  I  may  pom  Into  Thine  cat* 

Tbe  fulacM  of  my  woe : 
I  com*  at  to  a  Friend,  vhoaefaaait 

It*  humaaneti  iMb  kept— 
Who  ihall  foTbid  my  ttut  to  slar^ 
Since  Jesui  ireptt 

Thou  know*at  how  hard  It  U  to  give 

The  lore  of  yaais  awajr, 
Tboii  kWit  th  UtteneM  la  Hva,— 

Yet  not  fiw  death  I  pcayi 
I  pray  for  patleDeo-~ttrength  to  bear 

The  buithan  Thou  h»t  given. 
And  (kith  to  sheer  my  fkintiag  prajrer 
With  llwagbu  of  taHTCB. 

Yet,  If  a  rebel  thought  oppost 

Thf  Spirit's  pure  control. 
Oh,  chatHe  U  on  my  mighty  voc*. 

Not  on  my  feeble  soul  1 
By  Thee,  my  waduwat  strength  ihdl  wii^ 

In  Thee,  ray  aonl  shall  Uve, 
My  grief  Thou  pitieat,  and  my  tin 
Thou  wilt  ferglf  e  I 

Oh  Faith,  lift  tip  my  droni^iig  luvc  1 

Tell  of  tba  fSomlaad  HvnM, 
The  union,  earth's  eblll  douds  abuv^ 

Where  parting  cannot  come  t 
111  hope  1  kneel,  for  >treiigHi  1  piay, 

MiH  pvMX  Is  tiirely  won, 
A»  frrini  iiiy  hleeiliuK  heart  1  say, 
Thy  wtilXie  doiit  I 


(1)  The  paaiagc  in  llrs.IIemBns'>  Jonmal.  whkh  suueats  the 
contrail  between  the  IMlings  of  aChriatian  and  an  ednnied  Ucb- 
then,  under  the  greatest  of  earthly  sflHstliHiB,  u  a  At  anttJect  f«r 
poetry.  Is  to  be  found  among  the  extract*  ftom  her  private  memo- 
raiida,  given  In  her  Llh,  by  h«r  daur.  AaoOvac  tf  dtSM  mamo- 
Toadaauggettod  thopoemin  "  Gennaa  Ballads  indBonp,"(Flre- 
■Ide  Library.)  enthled"Odln's8anllce.''  The  rcadtr b  requested 
to  correct  a  miiprini  In  "  The  Lament  of  the  Reathm  Saxe ;"  to 
which,  of  course,  the  praaant  UHle  poem  must  bo  eonddvtTd  «a  a 
companion.  The  kat  twe  Ums  af  Iha  tUrd  verae  sbouM  hare 
»tood  thiu  i— 

"  Thy  dear,  hritht,  IMmg  oyos— oh  raocktiy  I 
U  is  tmpoadbro  that  ihou  shouldst  dh> !" 

the  word  "  why"  at  the  and  of  the  flrst  line  being  an  eribr ;  and 
tn  (be  third  lino  of  the  jth  verse,  lew  Is  etroncowly  printed  Air 
tors, 

'  ■■■  '  LJiyiLi^fcU  uy 
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THE  WIDOWERS  GAELAND.' 

Hbrb  rests  a  mother.   Bat  from  lier  I  ttiro, 
And  Irom  ber  grave. — Behold— upon  tiut  ridm, 
Thftt  Btretching  boldly  from  the  mountain  Me, 
Cames  into  the  centre  of  the  rale 
Its  rocks  and  ircods — the  cottage  where  die  dwelt; 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partner,  left 
(Full  eight  years  pa  t)  the  Bolitaiy  pnq) 
Uf  many  helpless  children.   I  begin 
With  worde  that  mig^ht  be  prelude  to  a  tale 
Of  aonow  and  dq'eetion ;  bat  I  feel 
No  aadncea,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 
'  See  dMIy  in  tliat  happy  fitmUy. 
— Bj^ht  gajland  form  they  for  tlie  pcusive  brow  ' 
Of  their  nndrooping  father's  widowhood,  . 
Those  six  &ir  daughters,  budding  yet — not  one, 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  fiiU-blown  flower. 
Deprest^  and  desolate  of  booI,  as  once 
That  ftther  wbb,  and  flUed  with  anxious  toKC, 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  assured. 
That  God,  who  takes  away,  yet  takes  not  h^f 
Of  what  he  seems  to  take ;  or  gives  it  back 
Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  our  prayer ; 
He  gives  it-~lhe  boon  produce  of  a  soil 
Which  ourendeaypnrB  DETe  refused  to  till. 
And  hope  hath  never  wirtMed.  The  abode, 
W  hose  gratefjil  owner  can  attest  these'  tmths. 
Even  were  the  object  nearer  to  oar  sight. 
Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 
The  rudest  habitations.   Ye  might  think 
That  it  had  sprung  sclf-roised  from-  earth,  or  grown 
Out  of  the  living  rock,  to  beadomcd 
By  nature  only ;  but,  if  thither  led. 
Ye  would  discover  then  a  studious  work 
Of  many  ftncics,  prompting  many  hands. 
Brought  from  thowooda,  the  honeysuckle  twines 
Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  Uiattrim  places 
A  plant  no  longer  wild ;  the  cultured  rose  ■ 
Tbere  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  and  will  be  soon 
Eoof-high  i  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden-wall. 
And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 
Spany  and  bright,  rough  scatterinea  of  the  hills. 
These  ornaments,  that  &de  not  wiw  the  yenr, 
A  hardy  girl  continues  to  provide ; 
Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights. 
Her  fiither's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 
All  that  sb(^could  do,  but  with  delight 
More  keoi  and  prouder  daring ;  yet  hath  she. 
Within  tlie  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 
For  her  own  flowers  and  &voarite  herbs,  a  space. 
By  sacred  ehaiter,  holden  for  her  use. 
— These,  and  whatever  else  the  garden  bears 
Of  firuit  or  flower,  petmlsaion  adced  or  not, 
I  freely  gaUier ;  and  my  leisure  draws 
A  not  unitequent  pastime  from  the  sight 
Of  the  boes  mnrmuring  round  their  sheltered  hircti 
In  that  endOBure ;  while  the  mountain  rill, 
That  sparkling  thrids  the  rocks,  attunes  hia  voice 
To  the  pure  course  of  human  life  which  there 
Flows  on  in  solitude.   But,  when  the  gloom 
Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  then  most 
This  dwelling  chums  me ;  often  I  stop  short, 
(Who  could  reit^l)  and  feed  by  stealth  my  right 
With  prospect  of  Uie  company  witikin. 
Laid  open  through  the  blaring  window : — there 
I  see  the  eldest  daughter  at  her  wheel 
Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake 
The  n^ver-halting  time ;  or,  in  her  turn, 
Teadiing  some  novice  of  the  sisterhood 
That  skill  in  this  or  othw  household  work, 
Whidi,  from  her  fother's  honoured  hand,  herself, 
While  she  was  yet  a  little-one,  had  learned. 
Mild  man !  he  is  not  gay,  bat  they  are  gay ; 
And  the  whole  house  seems  filled  with  gaiety. 


— Thrico  happy,  then,  the  mother  may  be  deemed, 
The  wife,  from  whose  consolatoiy  grave 
I  turned,  that  yc  In  mind  might  witness  wher^ 
And  how,  ber  spirit  yet  survives  on  earth ! 

WoidtvwA. 


(I)  See  EivrarlRK,  page  9t, 


"I  liaveliers  made onlraimeuvaf  culled dowen,aud 
have  brouffbt  nothing  of  toy  own,  but  the  iirfiir  tkat  ties 
them." — Motita'-gnt. 

HISER  lU's  SBVXVGK. 

Whzk.  at  length,  Hyder  AH  fiwnd  that  he  had  to  do 
with  men  who  either  would  dgn  no  convention,  or 
whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who 
were  the  determined  enemies  of  human  intercourse 
iteelf,  he  decreed  to  make  the  country  possessed  by  these 
incorrigible  and  predestinated  criminals  a  memorable 
example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  in  the  gloomy 
receeses  of  s  mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to  leave  the 
whole  Camatich  an  everlasting  monument  of  vengeance, 
and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  barrier  between 
him  and  those,  against  whom  the  faith,  which  holds  the 
moral  elements  of  the  world  together,  was  uoprbtecUon. 
He  became,  at  length,  so  confident  cf  his  force,  m  eol- 
leeted  in  his  might,  that  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever 
of  his  dreadful  resolution.  Having  terminated  his 
disputes  with  every  enemy  and  every  rival,'  who  buried 
their  mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detestation 
against  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew 
from  every  quarter  whatever  a  sa^'age  ferocity  could 
add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction ;  and 
compounding  tdl  the  materials  -of  fhry,  havock,  and 
desolation,  into  one  black  cloud,  he  bung  for  a  while  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  Whilrt  the  antiwn  of 
all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  garing  on  this 
menticing  meteor,  which  blackened  all  weir  horizon,  it 
suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  irtiole  of  its  cob- 
tents  upon  the  phuns  of  ihe  Gwuttidi.  Theat  'eiunwd  a 
scene  of  woe,  uie  like  of  lAich-  no  eye  had  seen,  no 
heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately 
tell.  All  the  horrors  of  war,  before  known  or  heard  of, 
■were  mercy  to  that  new  havock.  A  stonn  of  universal 
fire  blasted  cveiy  field,  conaumed  every  house,  destroyed 
every  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants,  flying  from 
their  fiamrng  villages,  in  part  were  daiightered ;  otJiMB, 
without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rutk,  or 
sacredneas  of  function  —  fathers  torn  fiwn  children, 
husbaods  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  wturlwindof  cavalry, 
and  amidst  the  ^>ading  spears  of  driv«s,  uid  the 
trampling  of  pursuing  horseSf  were  swept  into  captivity, 
in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able 
to  evade  this  tempest,  fled  to  the  walled  dties;  bnt» 
escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  thqr  fdl  into  the 
jawB  of  fiuninc. — Burke. 

Tm  greatest  of  modem  philosophers  (Bacon)  doclAros 
that "  M  wonld  talher  believe  all  the  bbles  In  the  Legend, 
and  the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  nni- 
versal  frame  is  without  mind." — S^waeU 
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A  TOTTH  rode  forth  from  his  childhood's  home. 
Through  the  crowded  pnthfl  of  the  world  to  roam ; 
And  the  green  leaves  whinper'd,  as  he  paas'd, 
"  Wherefore,  thou  dreamer,  away  so  faat ! 

Knew'st  thou  with  what  thou  art  parting  here, 
Long  wouldet  thou  linger  in  doubt  and  fear ; 

Thy  heart's  free  laughter,  thy  eunny  hours,  ,      ^  . 

Thou  haat  left  in  our  Hlmdcs  with  the  spring's  wild  flowers,  \  /     - ^J^X  ' 
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Thou  mayst  come  to  the  laimner  vroods  a^siAxi, 
And  thy  heart  have  no'echo  to  greet  this  strun ; 
Alar  from  the  fbliago  iti  lore  will  dwell : 
A  change-must  pau  o'er  thee;  fiireireU,  bremll  I" 

On  rodo  the  youih ;  and  the  founts  and  streama 
TbuB  mingled  a  voice  with  hia  joyous  dreams : — 
"  We  have  been  thy  playmates  through  many  a  day, 
Wherefore  thus  leave  ua?  oh,  yet  delay ! 

Xtisten  bat  once  to  the  sound  of  our  mirth ; 
For  thee  'tis  a  melody  passing  from  earth  I 
Never  ngt&n  irilt  thou  find  la  its  flow, 
The  peace  it  could  once  on  thy  heart  bestow. 

Under  the  arch  by  our  mingling  made, 
Thou  and  thy  brother  tare  gaily  play'd ; 
Ye  may  meet  again  where  ye  roved  of  yore. 
But  as  ye  have  met  there — oh,  never  more!" 

On  rode  the  youth ;  and,  the  boughs  among. 
Thus  the  wild  birda  o'er  his  pathway  sung ; — 
"  Wherefore  so  tuA  unto  life  away  1 
Thod  art  leaving  for  ever  thy  Joy  in  our  lay ! 

Thou  wilt  visit  the  scenes  of  thy  childhood's  glee, 
With  the  breath  of  the  world  on  thy  spirit  free  ; 
Passion  and  sorrow  its  depths  will  have  atirr'd, 
And  the  singing  of  waters  be  vainly  heard. 

Thou  wilt  boar  in  our  gladsome  laugh  no  part — 
What  should  it  do  for  a  burning  heart  T 
Thou  wilt  bring  to  the  banks  of  ouir  freshest  rill 
Thiisl  which  no  fountain  on  earth  may  still ! 

Farewell ! — when  thou  comest  again  to.thine  own. 
Thou  wilt  miss  from  onr  music  its  loveliest  tone ! 
Mournfully  true  Is  the  talo  We  tell — 

Yet  on,  fiery  dreamer;— 'farewell,  farewell !" 

And  a  something  of  gloom  on  his  spirit  weigh 'd. 
As  he  caught  the  last  sounds  of  his  native  shade ; 
But  he  knew  not,  till  many  a  bright  spell  broke. 
How  deep  were  the  oracles  nature  spoke  I 

From  Poemt  by  the  late  Mas.  IlKuaRa. 


LUCY  COOPER. 
(An  Aurtralian  Tah.) 
Chap.  I. 

It  is  not  tho  custom  of  this  country  to  advert  to  the 
oflcncc  for  which  a  prisoner  baa  been  transported.  Kany 
reasons  induce  me  to  observe  a  profound  silence  on  this 
point,  whilst  I  detail  the  eventful  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Lucy  Cooper,  after  her  arrival  In  Australia.  The  name 
of  the  village  in  England  where  she  was  bom,- and  e\-cn 
that  of  her  family,  are  concealed  on  the  same  account. 
Lucy  Cooper  was  the  name  by  which  she  chose  to  bo 
distinguished  here,  and  I  have  adopted  it  under  the  im- 
pression  that  the  truth  of  my  namtive,  and  the  impi««- 
sive  lesson  it  conveys,  will  suffer  no  nuMiial  diminuUon 
from  the  change. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1836,  that  the  Pyramua,  a 
convict  ship,  from  Deptford,  dropped  her  anchor  in 
Sydney  Cove.  The  morning  had  been  obspire  and  moist, 
aud  the  light  on  the  South  Head  was  first  perceived 
about  three  o'clock.  Towards  five,  the  bold  promon- 
tories of  Sydney  Harbour,  now  distinctly  viaiUe  in  the 
daylight,  and  distant  about  a  mila  asunder,  loweicd  on 


either  bow the  middle  head,  within  them,  appeared  to 
terminate  the  shallow  baj ;  lihea,  sudddnly,  an  opening 
to  the  southward  presented  a  ehannel  for  the  further 
progress  of  the  lUp,  iriiich  almost  imaodtately  opened 
to  the  westwud,  and  displayed  the  noble  waten  of  this 
celebimted  port  The  pilot  had  already  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  vessel,  which  he  had  boarded  from  his 
whale-boat  manned  by  four  stout  New  Zealandera.  The 
nun  had  gradually  increased,  until  it  assumed  the  settled 
character  with  which  it  is  observed  to  descend  in  these 
latitudes,  frequently  for  three  or  fonr  days  together, 
whilst  the  women  had  been  ordered  below,  as  well  to 
secure  them  from  the  weather,  as  to  prevent  their  hin- 
dering the  crew  in  the  important  duty  of  working  ths 
ship.  To  those  unhappy  prisoners,  therefore,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  in  number,  the  magnificent 
sceneiy  of  the  Australian  shores  aflforded  no  other  joy, 
than  the  poor  consolation  that  their  perils  by  sea  were 
terminated,  and  the  privations  and  discomfoit  of  a  five 
months'  voyage  about  to  be  exchanged  for  miseries  yet 
untried.  Under  the  most  &vourable  circumstances, 
females  on  board  ship  experience  annoyances  which  are 
unknown  to  the  other  sex ;  and  tlie  amusements  of  which 
they  are  capable,  are  still  fewer  than  those  which  break 
the  monotony  of  a  sea  life  to  men.  But,  under  the 
restrictions  of  a  prison-ship,  with  a  miserable  diet,and  a 
scanty  provision  of  things  of  humblest  necessity,  together 
with  poor  clothing,  and  the  crowded  decks,  it  needed  only 
the  profligacy  of  more  than  two  hundred  bad  women, 
confined  together  within  the  narrowest  limits,  for  such 
a  protracted  period,  to  render  the  Pyramus  a  dreadful 
place  of  confinement  and  distress.  It  was  with  plea- 
sure, therefore,  that  the  women  made  preparations  to  go 
on  shore.  What  little  improvement  in  their  costume 
their  humble  means  afforded,  was  soon  effected ;  and  the 
prisoners  were  mustered  and  handed  over  to  the  autho- 
rities. A  large  proportion  of  the  women  were  imme- 
diately assigned'  to  private  service ;  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  Lucy  Cooper  was  allotted  to  the  family  of  a  bairia- 
ter  of  some  eminence,  who  immediately  sent  to  have  her 
convej-cd  to  his  country  house. 

Although  every  sentiment  of  piety  had  been  ahnost 
extinguished  by  a  snccession  of  events  that,  fbr  eleven 
months,  liad  crowded  upon  each  other  irith  painful  and 
confdsed  rapidity ;  and  the  abandoned  wretches,  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded,  omitted  no  occasion  to  ridicule  and 
insult  the  least  tendency  to  promote  decency  and  order, 
still  more  any  reverence  for  the  laws  of  God  or  man  ; 
the  force     early  hahil  prevised  so  &r,  that,  when  Lucy  : 
set  her  feet  once  more  upon  the    dry  land,"  an  Invo-  i 
Inntary  murmur  passed  herlipi,ezpre8SdTe(^  her  thank-  | 
fUlneas  to  Qod.   The  landing-place  prcyectB  Ur  into  the  j 
sea,  being  eompoaed  of  masqr  atones,  and  aflbr^ng  a 
safis  and  easy  fi)oting.   It  leads  to  the  northern  extre-  I 
mity  of  the  town,  from  whence  the  sea  and  land  view  I 
are  equally  beautiful ;  and  here  a  man  was  w^tlng,  with  • 
a  dray  and  four  bullocks,  ready  to  receive  his  fellow- 
servant,  who  was  safely  lodged  among  tome  packages  of 
grocery,  ^utcher-meat,  and  a  basket  of  bread. 

The  slow  pace  of  the  bullocks,  as  they  pursued  their 
w^  down  George  Street^  which  is  the  principal  street  of 
Sydney,  gave  the  stranger  on  opportifnity  of  gazing  at 
the  rising  opalmoe  of  this  new  capital.  St.  Philip's 
Church,  the  eldest  bom  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
colony,  was  seen  at  tbo  summit  of  a  hill  to  the  right, 
a  few  hundred  yards  removed  (torn  George  Street ,-  and 
sUU  ftarther  on,  to  the  left,  the  aiure  and  church  of 
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6t,  James  were  reiy  conspicuous.  Tlic  shops  were  foil 
of  bounesa ;  the  streeta  resounded  with  the  hum  of 
men;  and  evidence  of  the  English  origio  of  the  place 
was  no  where  wanting.  Gradually,  however,  the  houses 
Maaed  to  be  continuous;  open  lielda,  which  are  now 
covered  with  the  habitations  of  men,  sucoeedod ;  and  the 
tnntpike^te,  of  English  aspect  and  constructioD,  prored 
the  limit  of  the  town.  The  roads  were  deep  in  mud 
and  clay ;  deep  rats  and  pools  swallowed  up  the  wheels, 
and  the  gutters  on  eidier  ude  of  the  streets  rolled  their 
headlong  tonenta  down  the  brick-field  hill.  'The  rain 
Ml  WHttinaoiialy,  and  gare  no  tigas  ot  intermladon. 
To  wr^p  herself  in  a  coarse  great  coat  belonging  to  the 
drivw,  and  to  take  refuge  beneath  the  folds  of  a  heavy 
tarpaulin  which  lay  upon  the  dray,  was  a  'natnral  and 
obrioos  measure.  Dejection  and  low  diet  made  the 
young  woman  shrink  and  shudder  on  the  Jolting  vehicle, 
and  a  ffew  scalding  tears  ooursed  one  another  down  her 
chedu,  as  ^e  helpless,  homeless,  friendless  nature  of  her 
position  forced  itself  npota  her  thoughts.  But  Lucy's 
meditations  were  soon  intferrapted.  The  dray  stopped 
by  the  road-side,  where  a  red  bull's  portrwt  indicated 
the  prewnce  of  a  publfc-house,  one  only  of  the  very 
many  which  abound  in  the  ndighbonrhood  ,of  Sydney. 
Here,  without  any  attempt  at  cowxalmeQt,  u  official  of 
the  inn  picked  «  few  stitches  in  the  Seam  ot  a  sack  of 
fiooT  deposited  at  the  side  of  the  dray ;  and  having 
permitt«l  the  meal  to  flow  forth  in  a  full  stream,  which 
be  received  into  a  stable  pail,  he  quickly  disappeared 
with  the  plunder  down  a  gateway.  The  driver  looked 
on  with  apparent  indifference,  until  the  same  person 
reappeared,  bearing  in  each  hand  an  overflowing  glass 
of  nnn.  The  driver  handed  one  of  them  to  Lucy,  and 
bade  her  "  take  a  ball "  to  keep  out  the  wet ;  at  the 
same  time  he  poured  -the  contents  of  the  other  down 
bis  throat,  and  proceeded  to  light  his  short  and  blackened 
{ripe.  Lucy  Cooper,  however,  without  tasting  the  coainie 
ania  acrid  stimnlant,  retnmed  the  glass  to  her  fellow- 
■mnt,  who  testifiod  no  small  amazement  at  her  refiisal 
to  exbanst  it,  but  showed  no  unwtllingnesB  to  finish 
what  his  new  acquuntance  had  left  undone. 

The  bullocks  resumed  their  ploddinf;  pace ;  the  flour 
trickled  from  the  dray  into  the  mud ;  the  rain  continued 
to  descend,  and  Lucy  ahnink  back  into  her  shelter.  At 
this  moment  a  honeman,  buttoned  and  doaked'  up  to 
the  chin,  anddenly  drew  up  his  powerful  beas^  and 
called  upon  the  driver  to  stop  his  team.  He  swore 
veb^nently  at  the  man,  and  bade  him  secure  the  sack. 
"  But  stay,"  said  he;  **whatBeheme  is  tilts,  Joe  Who 
cut  the  sack?" 
"  F  don't  know,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Well,"  said  his  master,  "  1  will  make  you  know 
to-morrow  morning,  if  yon  don't  find  out  to  n^ht.  Let 
ns  see, — the  seam  is  opened,  and  your  tntik  i&  marked 
upon  the  road  by  a  long  white  line.  Get  home  as  ftat 
as  you  can,  and  I  will  follow  you." 

Joe  Bonnded  bis  heavy  bollock-whip,  and  bis  slui^sh 
cattle  agidn  set  forward.  But  his  master,  intent  upon 
tracing  a  elne  so  obviously  presented  to  his  acmmy, 
tntted  back  to  the  Red  Bull,  whither  the  evidence  of 
Uie  floor  gnided  him,  and,  taking  to  the  gateway  without 
inqoiiy  or  delay,  seized  upon  John  Ostler  in  the  stable, 
with  the  pall  of  flour  In  his  hand.  A  constable  was 
immediately  procured,  who,  at  a  single  word  from  the 
kotseman,  earned  off  tke  Mtler  and  his  pail  to  the 
nearest  watch-house,  which  tn  tikis  col<Hiy  stands  open 
ixr  and  night  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  Although 
thu  aeeoe  passed  with  as  little  noiw  and  delay  as  pos- 
tfble,  the  landlord  from  within  was  alanned,  and  with 
many  bows  and  scrapes  to  the  honeman,  b^ged  to 
kaow  wbat  was  the  matter. 

'  I  irOl  tell  Tou,"  said  he,  t  to-morrow  moniing  at 
■be  </dodc  Ton  will  not  rive  me  the  trouble,  I  am 
mn,  to  send  for  yon.  At  l£e  poHco-offiee,  to-morrow 
Koning." 

*  YtM,  yoor  wwrsbip,"  nid  the  publican,  and  bowed 
Oe  M^rtntte  out  of  us  stable-yard,  who  once  more  sot 


spurs  to  hia  horse,  and  plunged  down  the  steep  road 
towards  home,  scattering  the  mud  and  slush  in  all 
directions.  He  rode  by  the  dray  without  further  notice, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  Three  or  four  successive 
hills  and  vallej-s  ware  passed  on  a  road  of  ample  width, 
enclosed  on  both  sides  by  a  four  railed  fence,  and 
through  a  thickly  wooded  country,  parUy  cleared  and 
partly  cumbered  with  trees,  some  standing,  some  fallen, 
and  occasionally  smouldering  with  a  fire  that  bad  con- 
tinned  bunung  for  many  w^ks.  In  this  manner  they 
passed  Annandale  and  j^swick,  and  finally  tunied  up  a 
narrow  lane,  some  three  furlongs  in  length,  at  the  end 
of  which  lay  the  garden  and  cottage  reeidenoo 
Ferersham.  In  a  secluded  part  of  the  road,  Joe,  having 
first  looked  around  him  to  see  that  he  was  not  observed, 
drew  near  the  side  of  the  dn^y,  and  explain«l  to  Lucy 
that  the  horseman  who  had  thus  preceded  them  was 
their  master,  and  tJiat  he  was  iqipreWsive  of  the  eon- 
sequences  o[  the  robbery  that  bad  been  eommitted. 
"  Master,"  said  he,  "  ia  a  wide  awake  chap,  and  will 
spare  neither  of  us ;  but,  my  gii^,"  he  continued,  "  ^ut 
your  eyes  and  see  nothing;  Bbut  your  ears  and  hear 
nothing ;  shut  your  mouth  and  say.  nothing ;  or  you  will 
lead  but  a  so  so  life,  I  can  promise  you."  Luey  made 
no  reply,  but  inwardly  detnmiiMd  to  uaa  aU  Uw  dia- 
cretion  she  was  mistress  ot,  in  dealing  with  hw  master 
uid  her  fellow-servants,  until  she  shoiHd  learn  with  souA 
certainty  the  true  nature  of  her  position. 

Feverabam  house,  built  on  the  ground  floor,  tAar  the 
bshion  of  this  colony,  was  a  quadnm^e,  open  in  the 
centre,  and  surrounded  on  tJiree-  sides  by  a  wide 
verandah,  sustained  by  white  columns  tit  wood  at  due 
intervals.  The  south  side,  which  in  this  henda^liere  is 
rarely  cheered  by  the  sun,  n-as  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
offices,  and  was  without  the  shelter  afforded  to  the  other 
sides.  Here  Joe  assisted  Lucy  to  alight ;  and  the  poor 
girl,  feeble  with  the  privations  of  the  voyage,  ill-fed,  and 
drenched  with  rain,  could  hardly  summon  strmgth  to 
walk  into  the  kitchen,  whilst  Joe  proceeded  to  unload 
his  dray,  and  deliver  his  cajrgo  to  Mrs.  Caveat,  who  was 
waiting  witji  her  keys  to  see  it  safely  deposited. 

"lam  itfrud,  .ma'am,"  said.  Joe, ."  this  hero  sack  is 
bunted,  and  the  flour  lost ;  Iu>ws'ever^  there  a'nt  much 
onitgcKie.'' 

"  Ah  t  Jo^  Joe,  you  are  alwi^  meetiiv  some  mis- 
fortune. The  Doctur  is  just  come  home,  and  sa^  he 
will  pot  a  stitch  or  two.  between  your  shoolderi 

to-morrow." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  Joe,  "  my  back  must  sufller  for  it, 
'  I  know.  Whatever  hwpens,  the  scouiger  is  the  man  to 
set  aU  to  rlghtB." 

Two  or  three  more  of  the  men  eaoie  up  to  assist  In 
getting  the  dray  unloaded,  which  was  no  sooner  done, 
than  the  oxen  were  unyoked  and>  turned  into  the 
paddock,  the  dray  left  stsoding  at  the  kitchen-door,  and 
the  men  retired  to  their  huts  to  waste  the  day,  which 
was  wholly  un&vourable  for  labour  in  the  open  air,  and 
therefore  spent  in  sleep,  as  soon  as  th^  seaolf  rations 
had  been  cooked  and  dsvouied. 

Mrs.  Caveat  now  returned  to  the  kitchen,  where  an 
old  and  ill-iiiToured  Irish  woman  was  engaged  at  the 
washing-tub,  stealing  glances  at  the  new  comer,  but 
without  attempting  to  ^ow  her  any  kindnef^s. 

"  What  is  your  name,  young  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Caveat.  "  I  am  aftaid  you  are  veiy  wet.  But  take  off 
your  Aocs  and  stockings,  and  change  your  clothes,  if 
your  bundle  contains  a  change,  at  least.  Walsh  shall 
give  you  a  basin  of  hot  tea  and  a  damper,  and  then  yon 
shall  tell  the  Doctor  what  happened  upon  the  road  ;  and 
mind  you  teli  the  tmthj  or  you  will  begin  by  getting 
into  trouble.  The  Doctor  will  be  your  Mend  if  you 
deserve  it ;  but  ha.  nerec  pardons  those  who  treat  him 
ill."  Mrs.  Caveat  left  Lucy  by  thQ  flro«id^  whlck 
glowed  in  the  midst  of  an  Australian  summer,  with 
three  or  four  logs  of  "  iron-bark"  lyiiig  ork  the  bricks, 
and  ministering  flames  to  the  blackened  sides  of  a  huge 
cauldron  suspended  from  a  ponderous  bar  la  the 
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chimney,  and  neighboured  by  a  boiler  with  a  brass 
top,  designated  here  aa  a  "  kitchen."  The  roof  was 
noceiled,  the  xaften  black  with  amoke ;  ihe  window  was 
not  glased,  bnt  forniabed  with  the  neoaaaiy  ocnnplement 
of  iron  ban,  a  check  cnrtain,  partly  dtawn,  and  a  wooden 
shutter  of  tJie  clamaieet  oonstruction.  The  dresser  and 
the  shelves  exhibited  the  shattered  remnant  of  what 
had  once  been  a  costly  service  of  crockery  ware,  now 
reduced  by  reckless  servants  and  intruding  poultry  to 
the  true  colonial  condition  of  shabby-genteet  A  huge 
settle,  a  heavy  but  crippled  oedar  taUk^  and  a  few 
tiiree-legged  stools,  completed  the  fbmitnre  the 
kitchen.  Walsh,  who,  in  obedience  to  her  mistress's 
orders, '  had  made  a  cup  of  tea,  now  pointed  to  the 
smoking  bevenge  as  it  stood  upon  the  table,  and  bade 
Lucy  miikG  it  as  sweet  as  she  pleased.  But  Lucy  looked 
for  milk,  which  Walsh  quickly  understood,  and  sud, 
"  You  will  get  no  milk  here,  ontil  you  find  the  w^  to 
help  yonrself ;  all  you  prig  you  have ;  and  if  jmx  go 
without^  it  is  your  own  &ult  Do  not  snivel,  bnt  drink 
your  tea,  and  eat  your  bread ;  master  will  send  for  you 
in  about  an  hour's  time,  when  he  lias  dined  and  taken 
his  wine.  But  if  he  gets  anything  out  of  you  agunst 
Joe,  you  will  have  reason  to  be  sorry  as  long  as  you 
live.   Take  my  advice,  and  keep  your  own  counseL" 

The  forlorn  and  wretched  girl  was  overwhelmed  with 
her  own  miseries,  rendered  doubly  expressive  by  the 
circumstances  ,of  the  weather  and  her  situation.  She 
could  form  no  opinion  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
daiijger  whieh  threatened  Joe  or  herael^  and  Mt  i^oat 
indifibrent  about  whatever  might  befU  ber.  However 
she  gradually  recovered  her  cfaeerfulnees,  and  was  reply- 
ing to  certain  inauiriee  of  her  repulsive  acquaintance, 
when  a  smart  lad,  in  a  pink  jacket,  who  had  been 
attending  on  hie  master  at  dinner,  put  his  head  in  at 
the  kitchen  door,  and  said,  "  Now,  then.  Miss  Newcome, 
it  is  your  torn.  Come  Uiis  wi^,  and  show  yourself 
Joe  is  in  for  it,  and  yon  have  begun  early.  Mind  your 
answers,  and  don't  blow  upon  him.  Come  ronnd  by  the 
venndidi:  these  is  the  bed  rooms;  here  Is  master's, 
and  this  is  the  dining-room."  They  had  reached  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  cottage;  an  outer  door  was 
opened,  and  Lucy  found  herself  in  the  presence  of 
I>r.  Caveat  The  room  was  eovwred  with  a  maguifioant 
Turkey  carpet ;  there  were  three  or  four  large  paintings, 
done  in  a  good  style,-  upon  the  wall ;  a  sideboard  with 
a  profusion  of  glass  ana  plate ;  the  windows  were  cni^ 
tsined,  and  every  thing  combined  to  testily  to  the 
weaith  and  consequence  of  the  owner.  Dr.  Caveat  had 
not  removed  from  table ;  Mrs.  Caveat^  if  she  was  entitled 
tothename,aatebyhi8^de;  anda  parodof  briefhMod 
If^  documents  lay  loose aOMH^  thegiasaeca&d  thethut. 

The  Doctor,  withont  looRing  round,  began  the  oon- 
veisation.  "  You  are  just  landed,  I  believe,"  said  he; 
"  have  you  had  a  tolerable  passage  1" 

"  We  were  five  months,  and  bad  a  great  deal  of  bad 
weather,  sir." 

"  Had  yon  any  rickneaa  on  botrdr 

"  A  good  deal,  dr." 

"  How  many  deaUis  V 

"Thirteen  deaUu,  air;  amongst  the  rest" — ^Laey 
began  to  sob. 

"  Amongst  the  rest r—eontlnaed the  dootor, In  atone 

of  inquiry. 

"  Amongst  tliem,  rir,  was  my  poor  sister." 

"  What  was  her  age T— How  old  are  year 

"  I  am  twenty,  air;  my  uster  was  twentgr-tme.* 

"  Were  you  well  treated  t— Have  you  any  compUnta 

to  make  f 

"  None  at  all ;  we  were  aa  well  treated  as  oar  con- 
dition allowed,  and  better,  I  am  sure,  than  we  deserved." 

"  Wel^  I  moioe  to  hear  yon  s^  ao.  Hy  inquiries 
have  hitherto  been  productive  of  some  good,  at  any  rate. 
Tonr  name,"  eontiuned  Dr.  Caveat,  examining  a  scrap 
of  paper  which  had  been  forwarded  with  the  prisoner, 
whose  description  it  bore,  "  your  nune,  I  we,  is  hacy 
Cooper." 


Lacy  acknowledged  her  name  in  a  qniet  way,  and 
without  speaking. 

"  Well,  Lucy,"  said  the  Doctor,  whilst  he  sipped  Ms 
wiD&  "  do  yon  remember  seeing  me  upon  the  road  I" 

"  I  should  not  hare  known  you  again,  sir,"  Lucy  fid- 
tered  out 

"  You  had  halted  at  the  Bed  Bull,  had  yon  notr 

"  We  stopped  for  a  minute  at  a  public-house,  but  I  did 
not  notice  the  sign,  sir." 

"  What  had  you  to  drink  T  demanded  the  Doctor. 

"  I  drank  nothing,  air,"  was  Lni^s  answer. 

"  I  Bee,"  said  Doctor  Caveat,  « you  hare  already  ac- 
quired the  colonial  accomplishment  of-  be^iing  a  secret 
If  yon  drank  nothing,  tell  me  giri,  what  did  Jos  difa^  T 

"  I  cannot  say,  sir,"  was  Lucy's  answer. 

"  Cannot  uid  will  not  are  all  tme,"  said  Doctor  Caveat, 
"  but  Joe  shall  tell  us  in  the  moming  himself,  if  whip- 
cord can  make  him  speak.  As  for  you  ,  young  woman, 
I  was  in  hopes,  from  your  youtJi  and  Inexperience  to 
have  found  you  fiuthful  to  my  interest,  and  attached  to 
my  fiunily — when  you  became  acquainted  with  us,  I 
mean — but  you  will  choose  your  Mends,  I  suppose,  and 
go  your  own  ways  in  spite  of  any  thing  I  can  oner  you." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  LuQy,  "  I  feel  the  want  of  a 
friend,  and  hope  that  my  good  conduct  will  rocommuid 
me  to  year  conuderation." 

"  Enough,  enough,  young  woman,"  interrupted  Mm 
Caveat,  startled  at  a  word  or  two  thatl  Lucy  uttered,  and 
not  greatly  pleased  with  the  gentle  tones  in  which  they 
were  eonveyed ;  "  if  you  have  nothing  further  to  com> 
munioate  to  the  Doctor,  yon  may  go  back  to  the  kitchen. 
Walsh  will  find  you  something  to  do." 

It  would  seem  that  the  eziuiinatioa  which  had  taken 
place  had  been  diligently  rtported  in  the  kitchen  by  him 
in  the'pink  jacket,  and  had  produced  a  fiivourable  effect 
upon  tiie  company  there  assembled,  which  now  consisted 
of  J enny  Uuckle  from  the  laondiy,  an  old  Scotchwoman, 
Betiiy  Shindies,  the  cook,  ayoung  Londoner  of  three-aad- 
twenty,  the  foresaid  Anne  Wald^,  and  Tom  Collins,  in 
tiie  pink  jadtet,  who  Iisd  been  bom  in  the  oolooy,  and 
brought  up  in  the  Hale  Orphan  School  at  Liverpool. 
Tiieee  assigned  women  of  the  Doctor's,  and  the  privil^cd 
boy,  who  had  the  run  of  the  whole  houae  from  the  kitdien 
upwards,  and  also  visited  the  men's  hnta  whenever  he 
pleased,  and  who  thus  fi>nned  an  eai^  mode  of  oommn- 
nication  between  all  hands,  and  on  that  account  had  ac- 
quired the  honourable  ^>pellation  of  Pug  Mischief,  were 
all  r^^aling  themselves  upon  that  choice  luxury  of  Aiis- 
tialia,  a  cup  of  tea ;  and  were  caleolating  the  probability 
of  an  amour  between  the  Doctor  and  Lucy ;  the  desir- 
abienees  of  a  change  in  the  executive  by  the  removal  of 
the  acting  Mrs.  Caveat^  and  the  suitablousa  of  her  pro- 
spective successor  to  tlie  wants  and  wishea  of  the  com- 
munity there  assembled. 

Jealousy  and  the  elder  women  were  not  unacquainted, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disqualifications  of  original 
ugliness,  and  the  dilapidations  of  a  lengthened  colonial 
service  in  the  ntnks  of  vice  and  debancheiy ;  oeaaelesa 
ezpoenre  to  the  sod  by  da7,.and  the  visitatjons  of  mos- 
quitoes by  night ;  bnt  with  Bctey  Shindies,  who  had  al. 
ready  made  some  prioress  towuds  intimacy  with  her 
learned  master,  and  whose  hopes  were  accordingly  raised 
much  higher  than  the  doe  value  of  her  merits  justified, 
that  unpleasant  fediog  rose  in  her  throat  with  suffocating 
power,  and  she  gave  vent  to  her  uneauness  by  staring  at 
Lacy,  and  turning  up  her  nose  at  her. 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  not  split  upon  Joe,"  said  Walsh, 
"  though  I  believe  his  Inck's  against  him." 

"  Yea,  he  is  booked  for  &ty  before  breakfiwt  to- 
morrow," added  Tom  Collins. 

"  Tbeyll  curl  his  hair  for  him,  puir  fellow,"  said  Jenny 
Muckle,  turning  Imt  tea  into  a  soup-plate  that  stood  upon 
the  dresser,  and  blowing  upon  the  steaming  anrfikce ; 
"  we  ne'er  blow  upon  one  anither,  lassie;  that's  aye  the 
rule,  and  so  you'll  find  it" 

"  Bring  your  pannikin,  giri,  and  take  your  tea,"  s^d 
Walsh,  who  had  been  cooUiig  tlie  bevnage  dnec  Lm^ 
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ftnt  came  in,  "  and  we  yon  get  your  neluou  (ntioiu) 
aemd  out  to  you. ' 

"  Rashions,"  said  Lacar,  glsd  to  &ay  eometkiiig,  end 
yet  unwilling  to  epeak.  «  master  or  servant,  "  whet  are 

mhtonEr 

A  loud  laugh  followed  tiiis  betra^-al  of  ignonuice, 
which  a  veek*8  residence  in  the  land  would  have  rendered 
impoeaible. 

"There  is  an  innocea^"  stud  Shindies;  "we  most 
•end  her  for  Bome  pieeon's  milk." 

But  Walsh  was  mdined  to  patroDise  Loey,  and  took 
upon  herself  to  explain.  "  Your  iBBhi(».Bis  your  veek's 
utacf 

"  My  whatr  said  Lucy. 

"  Well,"  said  Tom  Collins,  "  slie  is  fresh,  that's  cer- 
tain ;  I  most  teach  yoo,  Lucy,  all  about  your  ruhiona^ 
and  a  thing  m  two  beaidea." 

"Arn'OT  inteipaeed  BetsirEaandles,  "  theladieB  of  the 
Fyramus  were  dnmb,  and  did  not  enlighten  one  another. 
Such  innocence  won't  do  with  me.  t  am  not  so  flat,  nor 
■he  neither,  as  all  that  comes  to." 

But  the  tea-par^  was  broken  up  by  the  mtianee  of 
Mrs.  Careat  into  the  kitchen,  whereupon  the  ladies  sud- 
denly dispened  in  various  directions  to  resume  the 
drudgery  of  their  calling,  which  was  now  augmented  a 
hundred  fold  by  the  deluge  of  rain  streaming  through 
the  roof  in  various  places,  and  soaking  under  the  doora, 
whilst  the  uiipaved  courts  were  ankle  deep  in  mud,  the 
eaves  drippea  in  torrents,  the  rain  descended  perpendi- 
eolariy ;  there  was  no  wind,  no  motion  among  the  trees, 
no  noise  of  any  kind  to  break  Use  dull  monotony  of  a 
weeping  day,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  poor  shoeleBS 
lad  diendied  women  paddled  to  and  fro  about  their 
■emal  occupations. 

It  was  not  any  addition  to  Lucy's  ecanfort  during  this 
fiiil  day  at  Feveisham,  that  no  employment  was  allotted 
to  her  to  occupy  her  tiionghts,  and  distract  her  mind 
from  the  intense  feeling  of  limelinees  and  desertion  which 
orerwbelmed  her.  At  length,  however,  the  night  came 
00,  and  veiy  early  in  the  evening,  the  women  of  the 
household  crawled  up  a  Bteep  ladder  into  a  close  and 
bested  codt4oI^  subject  alike  to  the  rain  and  the  in- 
flne&ee  of  the  sun,  vher^  upon  a  stretcher  bedstead  and 
a  straw  mattress,  each  of  tlw  aadgned  servants  wrapped 
bnwif  in  her  blanket  and  horse  rug,  and  after  a  lot^ 
tmd  tediooB  goasip  feU  asleep.  - 

Bat,  if  the  prerioBa  day  bad  been  rainy  in  the  extreme, 
the  CcillowiDg  morning  was  as  delig^tM  and  splendid. 
Loaig  before  sunrise,  the  whole  ^'  the  eastero  firma- 
■sat  ^omd  with  ntj  tnightneAS.  Them  was  not  a 
ita^  cloud  to  be  seen.  Toe  slopiiuc  sunbeams  now 
po««d  their  ladiaiicefirom  the  Annanoateiidge,  lighting 
ip  ten  thousand  jewels  in  the  grass,  wet  with  the  bless- 
iag  of  yesterday.  A  bed  of  monthly  roses,  which  nearly 
dmed  the  north  verandah,  glistened  with  the  drops,  and 
hon  as  many  flowers  as  leaves ;  the  garden  plots  were 
hn  of  the  choicest  plants^  Englidi  and  Australian,  whilst 
the  deved  lutd  rose  in  many  an  nndnlating  slope,  till 
ft  the  distance  it  was  closed  by  the  bush,  fell  of  g^antic 
bees  and  smaller  shrubs.  The  cows  were  slowly  retom- 
iag  to  thoT  pasture  in  the  trash,  having  been  eariy 
Imvgfat  to  the  pail,  or,  in  Colonial  phrase,  having  been 
bailed  up,  a  process  which  consists  of  securing  the 
at  the  bast  between  two  stoot  posts,  and  oftentimes 
aoMBpaiued  hj  aeeoring  Mte  of  hor  hinder  feet  with  a 
hy  npe.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  early  morning ; 
M  the  hett  soon  becomes  more  and  more  oppreestTe, 
■Mil  towards  ten  o'clock  a  breese  generally  nses  and 
mitigates  the  ardent  ray.  But  servile  occupations  and 
the  eqoymenta  of  nature  are  somewhat  incompatible ; 
the  vfwned  wretch  rises  from  his  bed  little  refr^ed  by 
dtep,  which  swarms  of  mosqiutoes  interrupt ;  and  the 
iij  brags  with  it  tmly  a  succession  of  toil,  and  a  new 
■rice  of  annoyanee  and  temptations.  Sometbiug,  more- 
•lec,  kkd  evidently  occurred  during  the  night,  as  was 
■■dbst  by  the  whispering  of  certain  of  the  women,  and 
lha  Bwasy  attention  which  every  circumstance  obviously 


excited.  At  tength,  when  Doctor  Caveat  left  his  room, 
it  was  understood,  without  further  reserve,  that  Joe,  the 
driver,  had  run  away  from  his  master's  service  in  the 
night,  or,  in  the  Colonial  phrase,  had  taken  to  the  bush, 
aocompaaied  by  a  younger  man  named  Burton,  who  had 
chosen  to  go  with  him,  although  under  no  immediate 
provocation.  Dr.  Caveat's  service  was  peculiarly  severe  ; 
the  toil,  perlu^M,  was  not  heavier  nor  of  longer  duration 
than  elsewhere,  but  there  were  no  circumstances  of  alle- 
TlatioD,  no  kindness  of  mamier,  nor  forbearance.  Pu- 
nishment followed  ofifbnce  infiUlibly ;  it  was  always  more 
severe  than  the  demerit,  wid  not  unfteqoently  quite  un- 
deserved. Doctor  Caveat  was  looked  upOD.  th««fbre, 
with  much  dislike ;  to  which  the  contrast  <^  his  practice 
with  his  opinions  gave  additional  weight;  for  he  always 
advocated  liberal  opii^<ms,  proclaimed  the  natural  rights 
of  the  people,  and  was  a  decided  and  uniform  opposer  *k 
all  the  measures  of  government.  Besides  all  this,  he 
exacted  with  watchful  rigour  the  full  labour  his  men, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  took  every  unbir  advantage  of 
them  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  rations  :  for 
these  reasona,  his  character  was  widely  known  from  one 
end  of  the  Colony  to  uiother;  and  there  was,  perhaps, 
not  a  ^n^e  ironed  gang  in  New  South  Wales,  Ui  which 
his  name  and  eondoct  were  not  freely  discussed  and  ren- 
dered odious.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  Joe  should  have  come  to  the  resolutiim  he  had 
talCen,  amidst  the  encouragement  of  his  companions,  and 
under  tiie  well-grounded  apprehension  of  a  punishment 
hardly  lees  severe  than  that  in  store  for  him,  should  it 
be  his  &te  to  be  re-captured  and  dealt  with  aecordlngly. 

» 

SIB  BIOHABD  WHITTINOTON,  Xn. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  heard  of  the  renowned 
Sir  Ridiard  Whittington,  the  thrice  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and,  probably,  tiie  only  one  who  was 
thrice  bnriedf  His  name  is  a  boiudiold  word; 
we  learned  to  lisp  it  with  the  unpetfeet  acceota  of 
early  childhood,  when  the  adventures  of  himself, 
and  of  his  immortalised  cat,  were  to  ns  as  a  pleasant 
tale.  In  after  years,  still  mindful  of  our  early 
impressions,  we  think  of  him  with  yet  greater  ad- 
miration, for  his  industry,  his  integrity,  his  muni- 
ficence, and  his  piety :  still  do  we  remember  the 
industrious  servant,  toe  prosperous  merchant,  and 
the  munificent  benefactor  to  that  city,  over  which 
be  thrice  presided  as  chief  magistrate.  Other  nnr- 
Bcry  tales  lose  their  interest  with  as,  as  we  grow  up : 
the  impossibility  of  some,  and  the  &ct  of  our  not 
feeling  any  sympathy  with  others,  cause  them  to 
become  to  us  as  foi^tten  dreams;  save  when  we 
hear  them  mention^  by  our  children.  But  the 
story  of  "Whittington  and  his  Cat"  possesses  at- 
tractions for  all,  of  a  peculiar  nature. 

It  is  weU  remarked  by  Mr.  Thoms,'  that  "  the 
nursery  story  of  '  Whittu^on  and  his  Cat,'— the 
main  incident  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  wide-spread  in  the  whole  circle  of  legend- 
axy  lore,  as  the  reader  may  learn  from  Kei^htley'a 
'  Tales  and  Popular  Ficdons,* — affords  strikmg  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  of  national  chuacter  upon 
the  popular  tales  of  a  country.  Neither  in  the 
Bibtiotkigua  Bttue  of  the  Frendi,  uGr  in  any  of  the 
German  Folhbiieher,  is  there  to  be  found  any 
similar  tale,  developing,  as  this  obviously  does,  the 
two  grand  prindples  of  action  which  distingoiah 
the  merchants  of  £n|^d, — int^rity  and  perae- 


^ . )  Slov'i  8uTv^  of  Loadon,  edited  by  W,  J.  Tliuitf,  Esq. 
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verance.  Talcs  of  love,  aod  tales  of  war,  are  there 
in  plenty;  but  a  tale  in  which  the  success  of  the 
hero  ia  made  to  depend  upon  the  happy  issue  of  a 
commercial  enterprise,  could  only  he  expected  to 
have  its  riae  among  a  people,  whom  Buonaparte, 
in  the  bitterness  of  lUB  neart,  designated  '  a  nation 
of  shmikeepers.' 

"1'ne  earliest  narration  of  Richard  Whittington's 
adventures,  is  in  Johnson's  'Crown  Garland  of 
Golden  Roses,'  1612;  but  a  still  earlier  allusion  to 
the  'famous  fable  of  Whittington  and  his  Puss,'  is 
in  the  play  of '  Eastward  Hoe,'  written  soon  aher 
1603 ;  and  the  popularity  of  the  story  ia  shown  by 
Granger,  (' Biographical  History  or£n^and,'L  65,) 
who,  describing  the  print  of  Whittington,  eng^vred 
by  Elstrake,  in  which  he  is  represented  in  a  collar 
of  SS..  with  his  right  hand  on  a  cat,  adds:— 'The 
cat  has  been  inserted,  as  the  common  people  did 
not' care  to  bay  the  print  urithoutit:  there  was 
none,  ori^ally,  in  the  plate,  but  a  skull  in  the 
place  of  iL  I  have  seoi  only  two  proofs  of  the 
portrait  in  its  first  state,  and  these  were  fine  im- 
pressions.' " 

Of  how  much  fabulous  matter  the  history  of  Sir 
Rjchard  Whittington— and,  chiefly,  that  pertaining 
to  his  cat,  ( certainly  the  most  celebrated  one  that 
ever  existed,) — might  be  divested,  we  cannot  now 
determine.  Born  of  humble  parents,  and  left  an 
orphan  at  a  tender  age,  it  is  probable  that  a  great 

Eart  of  his  boyhood  w.as  occupied  in  such  manual 
ibour  as  he  was  capable  of  undertaldng ;  save  the 
portions  passed  in  the  school  of  a  monastery,  if 
the  neighbourhood  possessed  one  of  those  plaices, 
which  formerly  filled  the  gap  now  occupied  by  our 
hospitals  and  our  public  achools-^where  he  would 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  learning  which  was 
eventually  to  be  of  service  to  him,  as  a  merchant- 
prince,  a  worshipful  knight,  and  the  head  of  the 
most  opulent  and  powerful  corporation  in  the 
world. 

We  need  no t  his  quarrel  with  the  cross  cook,  nor  his 
memorable  resting  near  the  foot  of  Highgate-hiU, 
nor  his  listening^  to  the  sound  of  the  Bow-church 
bells,  and  retumu^  to  the  city,  nor  his  cat  and  its 
eventfbl  exportation,  nor  the  grim-visagcd  emperor 
of  Morocco,  nor  the  mice  which  the  aforesaid  awfiit 
face  failed  to  scare  from  his  table ; — we  need  none  of 
these  to  ^ve  to  Whittington  a  charm  and  an  in- 
terest, which  arc  not  equalted  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  of  the  other  lonl  mayors  of  London.  He 
stands  alone.  As  he  succeeded  (after  a  period  of 
se^-enteen  years)  Sir  William  Walworth  in  the 
mayoralty,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  a  cotem- 

Erary  of  him,  who  also  stands  out  from  the  long 
t,  and  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  dty 
annals,  and  in  English  history,  as  having  knocked 
from  his  horse  the  rebel«  Wat  Tyler.  Before  pro- 
qeedii^,  we  may  just  premise,  that  Whittington 's 
history  commences  in  the  latter  end  of  the  long 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  a.  d.  1326—1377. 

We  sec  Richard  Whittington  leave  his  fatherless 
home,  and,  with  a  tearful  eye,  turn  hi^  back  on  the 
pleasant  villi^  which  iiad  given  him  birth,*  his 


(I)  Hugh  Todd.  D.  D.,  •oraelinw  pTtbeiHtery  of  CurlUle.  in  hti 
MS.  "  HUtinr  of  the  Diocete  of  CuKale,"— «pe«king  or  the  pariih 
of  Orcat  Salkdd,  CumberUnd,— uys.  that  fai  hli  time,  ( cbrca  IGGO 
—1718)  It  wu  nported,  that  Sit  Rkhard  Wbitltngton,  thriie 
lord  mayor  of  Loadop,  waa  born  of  poor  paietita,  within  that 
parlth  i  that  he  bnllt  the  church  and  tower  from  the  fimndattui; 
and  that  he  intended  pretenting  three  large  bella  to  that  parlih, 
whieh,  hr  'otne  mlschatioe,  itopped  at  Klrtnqr'.Stephen,  In  Weet- 
mora  land,  on  Ibelr  waj  to  Great  Salkeld.  A  dmllar  tradition  la 


little  bundle  of  dothea  hanging  over  his  shoulder, 
—  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  whose  streets  of 
"golden  pavement "  he  longed  to  see.  After  a  long 
and  a  weary  journey,  be  finds  himself  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill ;  and,  stretched  out  before  him,  in  the 
south,  is  a  ci^,  more  vast  and  mightier  than  any 
be  had  seen  in  bis  travels.  The  glorious  arrav  of 
the  unnumbered  towers  and  spires,  overtopped  by 
the  cross  on  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Paul,*  looked  dim  in  the  denize  cloud  of  smoke 
resting  over  them ;  and  his  heart  tells  him,  that  is 
the  city  of  his  destination  ;  but  liltle  wots  be  that 
he  is,  eventually,  to  become  its  chief  m.tgistrate. 
Passing  through  the  village  of  Iscldon,*  his  impa- 
tience brings  bun  along  Aeldresgate ;  and  be  soon 
finds  himself  in  the  bustling  centre  of  the  city,  at 
the  end  of  West-Cheape,  *  near  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul.  How  roagnificuit  does  it  appear  to  him ! 
(exceeding  in  dimensions  any  ve  now  have  in 
England,)  its  loftiest  part  crowned,  then  as  now, 
with  the  symbol  of  redemption.  Here,  then,  is 
Richard  Whittin^n,  in  the  heart  of  London, 
"  Dnknowbig  and  unknown." 

How  sinks  the  heart  of  the  poor  orphan-boy,  in 
the  throng  and  crowd  of  that  busy  tboronKh&rel 
Nothing  is  so  impressive  as  the  toiUude  of  a  vast 
city,  to  the  poor  and  indigent  stranger.  Of  the 
numberless  persons  who  pass  him,  none  are  Uke  the 
old  famiUar  faces  of  his  native  village ;  and  be  is 
now  oppressed  with  feelings  of  a  greater  loneUness 
anddesolateness  than  he  bad  hitherto  felt,  even  when 
crossing  the  dismal  heath  and  the  gloomy  forest, 
on  his  journey  hither.  He  enters  the  church,  and 
his  heart  is  relieved  of  much  of  its  sadness,  as  he 
joins  in  the  same  services  to  which  he  had  been 
accostomed  at  his  home. 

He  was  soon  fortunate  enough  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  Hugh  Fitzwaren,  a  merchant  of  London. 
But  here  he  was  persecuted  by  an  elder  fellow- 
servant;  and  at  length,  weary  of  his  sufferings,  he 
resolved  to  leave  London,  and  bend  his  steps  back 
towards  his  native  vill^.  This  he  did,  on  the 
morning  of  the  feast  of  Allhallows,  now  known 
among  us  as  All  Saints'  Day. 

Before  he  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  long  hill 
of  Highgate,  he  sat  down  by  the  way-side  to  rest 
himself.  The  south  wind,  which  was  then  blowing 
rath»  fresh,  bore  on  its  wings  the  sound— tiut  fbr 
some  time  had  been  fluniliar  to  his  ears — of  tiie 
bells  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary-le-Bow ;  and, 
as  he  listened  to  their  well-known  tones,  he  half 
fancied — as  others  have  done — that  there  was 
speech  and  language  in  the  harmonious  peal.  Lis^ 
tening,  with  a  saddened  spirit,  to  the  bells,  he 
imagined  they  repeated  the  distich,  which  is  now  .' 
so  fomiiiar  to  all : —  ; 
"  Ton  Mafa>>  WblttingtoD, 
Lord  Hajrorof  Lond(A.''(A) 

■Those  bdU,  and  thftt  fancy  of  the  poor  yonth, 
were  the  means  of  his  attuning  the  eminence  to 


Gt  onmnt  in  that  neUibaurhood.  But  the  long  dlitance  fhnn 
ndon,  (nearlv  3M  muea,)  ihc  bad  atate  of  the  roada,  and  the 
great  InconTCDteDce  of  travelling.  In  hla  time,  render  it  \try 
nnprobable  that  Whittiagton  wat  bom  In  Cumbtrland. 

(2)  The  hei^t  of  tiM  apiie  of  the  On*  old  chnrch  of  St.  Paul, 
wben  Whittington  came  to  London,  wu  S20  fcet.  The  magniH- 
cenceand  extent  of  that  pile,  which  wni  dcitroj  ed  in  Ihegteat  fire, 
A.  D.  I66G,  may  be  inhrted,  ttom  eoroparlng  it*  dimenainns  with 
thete  of  the  preaent  building,  erected  by  Sir  C.  Wnn.  Ihe 
height  of  the  preaent  cmaa  ia  raljr  SM  ftct. 

(3)  Now  lallngton. 

(1 )  Now  Cheqiride ;  fonnerlr  called  Wett-Chem,  to  ditticgaith 
it  from  Eaat-Cheape. 
(S)  At  that  time  the  peat  conlahied  on^  tix  bells 
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which  lie  Aicceeded  m  aher  years.  He  still  lis- 
ten^ aad  still  did  the  merry  pc^l  seem  to  repent 
&e  same  couplet  in  yet  more  mstinct  tones.  This 
was  "  the  tide  in  bis  afikirs,"  which  led  tofortUDd. 
I  Gathering  up  his  stick  and  his  bundle,  he  did  "  turn 
again  ;"  and  hope  Inspirited  him  as  he  n-ended  hU 
way  back  to  ins  smoke-covered  city.  Here  be 
remained  in  the  service  of  the  same  kind  master 
nnder  whose  roof  he  had  before  dwelt,  g^radoally 
rising  in  hu  estimation  and  confidence. 


We  may  now  recur  to  a  later  period  of  his  his- 
toiy.   In  a  few  years  we  find  him  married  to  his 
master's  daughter,  the  fair  mistress  Alice,  a  worthy 
wife  for  svich  a  husband.    In  process  of  time,  he 
rose  to  wealth  and  importance  as  a  British  mer- 
ciant ;  and  after  serving  the  ofiBce  of  sheriff  of  the 
city  of  Loodoa,  he  was  thrice  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Lord  Mayor.    He  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  Ridiard  II.,  and  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  for  whose  good  estate  the  master, 
fi^owa,  and  others  of  the  coll^  which  he  founded. 
I    were  enjoined  to  pray.  ■  He  ^ifkears  to  have  died 
I    between  1419  (the  last  year  of  his  mayoralty)  and 
:|     1422,  as  in  the  latter  year  we  are  told  that  "  the 
I    west  gate  of  London  was  begun  to  be  built  by  the 
I     €xeeutor$  of  Richard  Whittington."* 
I        He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael-de- 
h     l^stemoster,  near  Tower  Royij.    We  learn  from 
J     Stow,  that  "  this  church  was  new  built,  and  made 
I     a  coUWe  of  St  Spirit  and  St.  Mary,  founded  by 
'l     RicbaTd  Whittiiagton,  Mercer,  four  [three]  times 
[I     mayor,  for  a  master,  foor  fellows,  masters  of  arts, 
I    clerks,  conducts,  choriais,  &c.,  and  an  aims-house, 
called  God's  bonse,  or  hospital,  for  thirteen  poor 
men,  one  of  them  to  be  tntor,  uid  to  have  sixteen 
pence  tiie  week;  the  other  twelve,  each  of  them  to 
nave  fourteen  pence  the  week  for  ever,  with  other 
necessary  provisions,  a  hutch  with  three  locks,  a 
I     common  seal,  &c.   These  were  bound  to  pray  for 
the  good  estate  of  Richard  Whittington,  and  Alice 
his  wife,  their  founders ;  and  for  Sir  William  Wbit- 
tiogtOD,  Knight,  and  dame  Joan  his  wife ;  and  for 
Hugh  Fitzwaren,  and  Dame  Molde  his  wife ;  the 
&thers  and  mothers  of  the  said  Richard  Whitting- 
I     ton,  and  Alice  his  wife ;  for  King  Richard  II. ;  and 
I     Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Dnke  of  Gloncester ;  special 
kirds  and  promoters  of  the  said  Richard  WMt- 
tingtoD."*  Hus  fonndation  was  suppressed  at  the 
I     Reformation,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  VI,  As 
1     his  charities  were  not  allowed  to  remain,  so  neither 
'     dU  they  allow  his  bones  to  rest  in  peace.  Stow 
s^s,  "  This  Richard  Whittington  was  in  this 
I     diarch*  tiiree  times  buried;  first,  by  his  execu- 
tors, under  a  fur  monument ;  theu  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL,  the  parson  of  that  church,  think- 
1    ing  some  great  ri^Mies  (as  he  said)  to  be  buried 
!     wnh  him,  caused  his  monument  to  be  broken,  his 
body  to  be  spoiled  of  his  leaden  sheet,  and  ^ain, 
j    Ae  second'time,  to  be  buried  (M);  and  in  the 
reign  of  Qneen  Mary,  the  parishioners  were  forced 
to  take  hhn  up,  to  lap  him  in  lead  as  afore,  to  bury 
I     htm  the  third  time,  and  to  place  his  monument,  or 
the  like,  over  him  again,  wuicb  remaincth  ;  and  so 
herestelh."* 

1  Ihe  infiunous  treatment  which  the  body  of 
'  Whittington  received  from  the  mean-hearted  "  par- 
'    MB  af^MA  church,"  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 

I       (I)  Ha**)  Sorm.  (2)  tbld.ed.  1343,  p.  91. 

Bomr,  ad.  1613,  p.  VI. 


and  the  appareDtly  disgracefid  and  stovenly  man* 
uer  in  which  he  was  again  buried,  seem  to  have 
rendered  it  imperative  on  the  parishioners  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Mafy,  to  exhume  the  remains,  and 
to  re-inter  them  with  decency.  Nor  is  this  al'. 
It  appears  that  his  monument  was  "broken,"  it' 
not  utterly  destroyed,  as  is  implied  jn  the  wonis 
"  to  place  his  monuiUent,  or  the  lUee,  over  him 
again." 

Of  some  of  the  other  charities  of  Whittington, 
honest  Stow  can  tell  us :— "  In  the  year  1421  [hel 
began  the  library  of  the  Grey  Friars,  in  London^ 
to  the  chai«eoffirar  hundred  pounds.  His  execu- 
tors, with  his  goods,  founded  and  endowed  Whit- 
tington College,  with  alms-houses  for  thirteen 
poor  men  ;  and  divinity  lectures,  to  be  read  there 
for  ever.  They  repaired  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, in  Smithfield ;  they  bare  some  charges  to  the 
glazing  and  paving  of  the  Guildhall;  they  bare  half 
the  charges  of  building  the  library  there  ;*  and  they 
built  the  west  gate  or  London,  of  old  time  odled 
Newgate,"  itc." 

Whittiiigton's  College,  (or  alms-houses,)  was  re- 
built about  twenfy  years  since,  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  place  where  he  is  said  to  have  sat  and 
heard  the  bells  of  Bowchurch.  itconsistsof  achapel, 
houses  for  the  chaplain  and  the  matron,  and  twenty- 
eight  residences  for  the  inmates.  In  the  centre  of 
the  ground  fronting  the  college,  is  a  statue  of  the 
founder,  represented  as  a  boy,  sitting,  and  Jifdng 
up  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  attentively  listen- 
ing to  the  bells.  He  is  dressed  in  a  tunic,  with,  a 
belt  round  his  waist,  and  he  hns  his  bundle  and 
stidc  One  shoe  is  taken  off,  apparently  to  ease 
his  foot.  Some  miscreants  have  broken  off  some 
of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  his  stick  is  ^o  broken. 

We  never  pass  the  place,  near  the  foot  of  High- 
gate-hill,  pomtedout  by  the  stone  that  bears  his 
name,  ana  which  is  traditionally  sMd  to  be  the 
spot  where  Whittington,  the  friendless  boy,  sat^ 
and  rested  himself,  but  we  remember  his  eventful 
history  ;  we  think  of  the  manifold  troubles  of  his 
early  life,  and  the  years  of  opulence  and  dignity 
of  which  they  were  the  precursors.  The  blessings 
of  Providence,  which  so  remarkably  attended  him, 
he  grate&IIy  acknowledged,  as  we  have  seea,  in 
works  of  benevolence,  of  alms-deeds,  uid  of  pious 
mumflcence.  «.He  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
uid  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him.  The  blessingofhim  that  was  ready  to  perish 
came  upon  him  :  and  he  caused  the  widow's  heart 
to  sing  for  joy.  ...  He  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and 
feet  was  he  to  the  lame."'  The  nursery  tale,  com- 
memorating his  life,  which  is  so  eagerly  listened  to 
in  childhood,  may  be  the  means  of  inciting  many, 
as  they  grow  up,  to  such  industry  and  integrity 
as  characterised  the  life  of  Whittington,  Other 
men  may  have  done  like  virtuously,  and  also  have 
been  thnce  Lord  Mayor  ;*  but  the  nursery  tale  has 
embalmed  his  memory  more  surety  than  the  spices 
and  the  swathing  of  the  Egyptian  mummies ;  and 
tlie  venr  children  have  learned  his  fame.  So  long 
as  London  retains  its  unapproachable  pre-eminence. 


(S)  It  upean.  ftmn  Stow,  that  tbeir  in>nry  wai  nbbcd  \if 
Sdwird,  Dulnof  Somonet,  lord  protecior,  who  leotfor  the  booka, 
"  with  promlu  to  lie  natored,"  "  but  they  were  nevei  ntnxned." 

(6]  Stow'a  Snrrnr,  cd.  1812,  p.  41, 

(7)  Jobxxtx.  II,  IS,  IS. 

(8)  Henn  Plto  Alwin,  the  flrtt  Tnaror,  flUed  the  offloe  from  lit 
of  KIchardL,  until  the  ISih  of  the  i^gnof  King  Jubn,  upwaids 
of  twent;-OM  ^n.  On  the  other  hMHl,  tiie  year  1484  wai  re- 
markable for  Ita  three  sheriff^,  and  three  lord  maTora,  "  bj  meant 
orthaaweatlnKaitkneia,  fte." 
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asadtyof  mprchnnt  princes — so  Ion;;  as  Britain 
remains  an  empire,  and  tlie  mistress  of  the  seas— 
BO  long  as  the  English  is  a  living  language  — so  long 
will  the  memoi-v  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington  live 
in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  A  piwwng  example 
of  the  distinguished  manner  in  vbkii  the  Almighty 
dow  oooMioni^y  Ums  tiiie  Uboan  of  Us  nrrants. 


AVOMANS  WILL; 
OB,  iHX  ■  I  w  lA.irmm'Wf 

BieHmo  "bad  mched  bis  fiftieth  year  unmolested  by 
any  pMdoa  sare  an  ardent  one  for  a  flowing  goblet. 
loBtead  of  love  passaseH.  his  delight  waa  in  tournaments, 
whence  he  alwayn  roturiied  victorious.  At  lengih,  he 
was  flung  from  the  saddle  of  his  indiffereiice  by  the 
beardlcas  tilter,  Love!  He  saw  Angelica,  the  fairest 
maiden  of  the  land,  forgot  hia  grey  hairs,  and,  unmindful 
of  the  incongruity  of  an  union  between  May  and  De- 
cember, led  her  to  the  nuptial  altar.  Fortunately, 
Atitrdica  vai*  modest  as  she  was  fair,  and  her  firm 
virtue  rci.uilstjd  the  numerous  butterflies  that  swarmcii 
round  the  opening  flowers  of  her  beauty.  Sir  Hugo 
knew  Hit  tirtod  Tirtttfl  of  hia  eonwrt,  and  therefore  was 
she  to  him  dear  and  predooa  a»  the  apple  of  hia  eye. 

One  morning  he  rode  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
bouring brother- in -arms,  his  honest  squire,  Conrade, 
trotting  after  him.  Scarcely  had  they  proceeded  half 
way,  when  the  knight  suddenly  stopped,  and  cried — 

"  Come  here,  Conrade ;  a  most  tormenting  thought 
hai  jwt  ooenned  to  me.  Tbte  U  tba  -nrj  dv  uat 
PaOter  KMioliu  oom«  to  the  Castle  to  n^maH  n>r  mj 
dear  wife  and  mj'self,  and  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to 
have  him  in  my  abode  during  my  absence  ;  so  galltip 
back,  and  desire  your  lady,  in  my  muae,  not  to  admit 
the  priest." 

Conrade  paused,  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  in  doubt, 
and  replied,  "  Ssome  Bobte  ar,  bat  pnrhaps  the 
Lady  Angelica,  tf  left  to  her  own  diienOei^  iriU  do  what 

yon  wish." 

"  A  cnrse  on  your  perhaps"  exclaimed  Ibe  kjiigbt ; 
"  I  make  all  sure  by  giving  tlic  order." 

"  Do  you  think  sol"  replied  the  squire;  "BOW^in 
my  simplicity,  believe  exactly  the  contrair.  Take  the 
advice  of  your  faithftd  aarnoi  tos  mm  u  year  life ; 
let  things  take  their  oocovo,  and  give  as  oiden  vpon  bo 
delicate  a  point." 

"  A  fig  for  your  delicacy  !"  cried  Sir  Hugo,  angrily ; 
"  what  absurd  fancies  have  you  got  in  your  heiwl 
tfHlsyt  Svnn  NiiBk  «  tauVxUalMWk  a  taAia 
very  tcdivOBf" 

"  Oh  I  if  it  comes  to  that,  sir/  r^olaed  Cnirade, 
"  I  have  no  more  to  say."  Ha  pvfcipaSi  t»  Us  horse, 
and  rode  back  to  the  Castle. 

Angelica  saw  him  galloping  np,  and  cried,  in  terror, 
from  the  window,  "  What  has  brought  you  back  in  such 
haste  1   Has  any  accident  haimened  to      lord  r* 

"  None  whatever,  graciona  udy,"  anawBred  Oomade, 
"but  the  noble  knight  was  wprdmelTC  lliflA  some 
accident  might  happen  yon,  if  vjimf^tamm  yO«  took 
a  foncy  to  ride  Snltan." 

"  I  ride — ride  the  large  gr^ound ! "  exclaimed  An- 
gelica, in  utter  astonishmeni.  "  I  believe  you  are  drunk 
or  mad. ...  It  is  impossible  that  your  master  can  have 
sent  me  so  ridtcnlous  a  message." 

"  Ay,  but  he  did,  though,"  pursued  the  squire ;  "  and 
my  noble  master  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  kncw 
Sultan  would  bite  terribly,  not  being  accustomed  to  be 
made  a  pony  of :  and  he  tubenlbra  h^  that  you  will  not 
attempt  to  divert  yonndf  in  that  nj."  Having  said 
thi4,  M  again  mounted  hia  hme^  aim  galloped  off  to 
r^oin  his  matter. 


"  Am  I  awake,  or  do  I  dream  T  ejaculated  Angellea- 
"  The  folly  of  Sir  Hugo  is  so  strange,  that  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  belitfre  it  all  a  wild  dreaoL  What  does  he 
mean  1  b  li  iu)i  coioagh  that  I  have  hitherto  tried  to 
read  his  every  will  and  wish,  and  when  known,  ob^ed 
them  implicitly ;  and  do  I  deserve  that  he  should  stretch 
his  power  so  ^r,  and  play  the  capri<3oafl,  haughty 
tjTant  1  Now,  I  see  that  to  be  tao  BatMniadve,  too 
softly  compliant,  is  not  the  way  to  treat  him :  the  worm 
that  crawU  tiie  dust  is  tnmpled  upon.  But  no,  sir 
knight,  it  is  not  gone  quite  lo  &r  with  ua  yet;  in  spite 
of  you,  I  will  ride  Sattaa ;  and  you  nuqr  thank  yoonelf, 
a.s,'but  for  your  mnwiga,  Muli  otUBf  wooW  never  have 
entered  my  head." 

Her  soliloquy  was  here  iiitemmtedhy  ffce  entrance  of  a 
servuit,  who  informed  her  that  Father  Kieholas  had  ar- 
rived, and  was  in  the  antechamber.  "  I  cannot  receive 
his  visit  to-day,"  said  the  consort  of  Sir  Hugo,  "fiw 
niy  lord  is  absent.  Give  this  as  my  excuse  to  the  re- 
verend Father,  and  beg  of  him  to  return  tfrmoROw." — 
"  With  all  due  respect  to  Father  Nicholas,"  continaed 
dM^  iAm  left  to  herself,  ■*  haifceU  lM*«p^  my  ptowant 
ride.  "Sow,  if  my  pony  imc  hal  kent  He  mnat  have 
an  easy  gait,  and  his  teeth — I  4k  Mt  ftar :  be  is  aa 
quiet  as  a  lamb.  Oh!  how  I  shaQ  4sUgbt  in  this  two- 
fold pleasure  of  showing  the  surly  old  fellow  that  I  care 
iiuilher  for  him  nor  hitt  orders;  and  of  trying  a  paatinw 
tliat  is,  at  least,  a  novel  one!"  Through  eveiy  comer  of 
thehoaNieBoaodediwwh«r«i7«f''8auial  Hen^boT! 
SnKanI  BoltMir 

The  imm^ise,  bat  do<^1e  animal  epnng  fh>m  a 
bone  upon  which  he  was  feasting,  and  was  at  her  nde 
in  an  instant.  Caressing  him  till  she  got  him  into  a 
room,  the  door  of  which  she  shut, 

"  Now,  friend  Sultan,"  cried  his  fair  mlefieM,  "  no 
ffrowt,  aa  Uti^  and  aU  is  aafc."  With  her  anov-vhito 
hand  she  eontinaed  rtrokhtg  and  patting  his  hoge  baek 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  in  the  hope  that,  if  wily 
through  gratitude,  he  would  comply  with  her  fus/Sj,  she 
mounted  her  new  .steed.  He  showed  his  teeth  a  little, 
in  some  doubt  what  all  this  meant,  but  she  soothed  him 
again  into  a  good  humour,  and  patient  enduraneeof  the 
novel  burthen  ;  but  he  thought  this  quite  enough,  and 
did  not  stir  from  the  one  spot.  Angelica  was  natarally 
not  much  pleaded  with  being  thus  stationary;  tab 
therefore  gcnlly  goaded  him  with  her  leg,  bat  to  no 
trot  would  Sultan  condescend ;  he  remained  motionless 
M  iMfcn^  irkUe  eomethiBg  very  like  a  growl  eaeased 
fttun  hk  immense  and  ftu^nspiring  jawa  Out  m  all 
patience,  she  now  exclaimed, — ' 

"  You  shall  feel  the  spur  then,  you  la^y  bmtol"  and 
drove  her  heel  into  his  side.  He  now  growled  Midib^, 
but,  stirred  not  au  inch;  she  repeated  her  blow.  Thia 
was  too  much  for  canine  patience ;  he  made  a  springj 
and  aaahefeU.  at  foil  length  upon  the  figor.  he  tnmed  and 
hitWhand.  Tbedtanountad  rider  bedewed  the  floor 
with  a  ftw  teaHe%  and  then  sprang  vb  to  tarn  out  of 
the  room  the  nmHHirteous  brute  <nio  Itad  thai  zadely 
shown  how  little  he  understood  play. 

Towards  eviiiin^;  Sir  Hugo  returned,  aad  Inqoifed 
with  suspicious  haste  whether  Father  Nidiolas  had-  been 
there^ 

"Oh  yei,  bema  line,**  aHwcred  Angeliea,  " bat  I 

ventured  to  refuse  him  admittance." 

The  knight  cast  a  triumphant  glance  at  hia  squirt^ 
and  whispered  him,  "  Now,  old  Wisdom,  do  you  see  the 
use  of  my  ordcrsl" 

Conrade,  who,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  sud  nothing 
of  the  altemlion  he  made  in  the  substanoe  of  hia  em- 
bassy, shrugged  hia  shoulders  with  a  amil^  onperoeived 
by  his  masicr,  who  had  turned  agaiu  to  his  oonsort,aBd 
uow  first  pcrccivfd  that  she  wore  a  bamlage  upon  her 
soft  baud.    He  immediately  inquired  the  caaaa 

"  Sultan  bit  me,"  sMd  Angelica ;  "  and  it  la  all  jwr 
Csnlt,  Sir  Hugo,"  added  she,  sobbing. 

"Ujr  fiwlt  r  ertodUie  kidgbk 
.  "  Ye^  year  bnl^  and  nobwly  hut  yoan,"  retorted  bii 
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"  It  jm  hid  not  sent  me  irord  Conrade  not 
to  ride  the  lusty  muchierotu  brute,  each  a  mad  bide 
woald  Bcrer  have  en  tared  m;  head." 

In  fflat«  artoalahment  tht  knight  harried  ont  to  seek 
an  explanaUoo  from  his  iqaire,  who  bad  slipped  away 
when  Angelica  began  her  eomphdnt.  "  What  meeekge 
did  yoo  bring  your  ladyl"  demanded  he. 
Cooiade  now  confessed  the  tmUL 
"  Were  those  Uie  ordeiB  I  gsre7oii,aeonndrel1"Baid 
tbe'enniged  Sir  Hugo. 

"  Gerti^libr  boI,"  replied  the  aqnire ;  "  hot  you  will 
own  that  I  ban  nude  mj  point  good.  Ton  may  now 
see  bow  it  woold  hare  b«en  had  I  giren  yonr  order 
atxmt  the  yoong  priest.  My  noble  lady  la  a  model  for 
her  MX.  and  almost  an  angel ;  but  still  she  ia  a  daughter 
of  Bre,  who  seems  to  have  beqaeathed  to  all  her  lineal 
female  desoeodaats  her  own  q)irit  of  perrersenees.  And 
we  have  otdy  to  remember  the  Lady  Ax^liea's  pleasant 
ride  upon  Sultan,  to  be  conrinoed  that  it  has  lost  none 
of  ita  rigoor  ia  tiw  detemt.' 


THB  LTJNATIC  ASYLUM. 

[TramilaUd  from  fht  FriniA.) 

It  h  nearly  thirty  yeaia  ago,  when  I  was  a  judge  of  the 
State  CooncU,  that  I  received  a  eommisuon  to  ioKp^ 
the  prisons  and  hospitals  fif  several  departments.  The 

fiilfilment  of  this  duty  took  me  to  the  town  of  ,  to 

Tint  the  Lunatic  Asylnm  there.  I  had  sarreyed  the 
portion  of  the  building  where  the  men  were  confined ; 
the  steward  and  physician  bad  accompanied  me  from 
«U  to  cell,  pointing  out^  with  all  the  coolness  <tf  habit, 
every  wie^  in  thn  monrafnl  q>ectaole.  These  excel- 
lent men,  inioae  lives  were  patiently  devoted  to  their 
mdandit^y  duties,  who  had  dedicated  themsetres  with 
Ml  to  this  work  of  houunity,  seemed  to  be  shewing 
■se  file  rooms  of  a  ma»um.  Bad  exphuning  objects  ^ 
natural  history.  They  gratified  my  curiosity ;  they  re- 
lated to  me  aeta  of  insanity  which  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
taaity  of  wHuessiiig!  th«y  teeonnted  fits  of  fmuy  ot 
some  of  the  wretched  brings  whom  I  beheld  calm  and 


prostrate  in  ft  corner  of  their  cell ;  they  eneoniaged  the 
coBveTsation  of  those  lunatics,  who  were  so  tractable  as 
to  be  allowed  to  wander  about  their  celk. 

1%eir  cheerful  manner  of  Bpeaking  to  tbem  bore  almost 
(be  upeaianee  of  gaie^,  and  I,  who  am  &r  from  being 
Mfatle  of  such  mUmmtat,  sneh  devotion;  I,  who  in 
my  whole  Uls  shall  not  do  as  mncb  good  as  they  did  in 
a  day,  eonld  not  eonquer  my  emotion :  flHlings  of  re- 
pngnaaoe  and  pity  froze  my  heart,  and  made  my  hair 
•land  tax  end.  I  longed  to  finish  this  sad  risit^  and  to 
get  oat  of  this  painful  abode.  We  went  into  tiw  hoepi- 
W  of  the  women ;  I  was  first  conducted  into  a  room 
where  the  Sisters  of  Charity  were  attending  as  superin. 
teodents  to  the  dntiee  of  the  infirmary.  After  some 
words  addressed  to  the  Superior,  we  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  new  round,  when  we  saw  a  young  sister  ap- 
proach  the  phyrician,  and  ask  him  timidly,  and  in  a 
Utering  voioe,  "  How  is  he  UHh^l'  I  looked  at  her 
attentively ;  she  appeared  to  possess  beauty,  but  had  a 
eoonteoaDce  of  deep  melancholy.  The  physician  replied, 
"What  can  yon expeotl—thereoanbeno  change."  Tlien, 
tmung  to  me,  "  She  asks,"  he  sud,  "  after  one  of  tiie 
laaatios  in  whom  she  is  muoh  Interested."  And  the 
steward  added,  "  It  is  tiu  one  in  Ko.  17,  at  the  end  of 
the  pswge  ;*I  pointed  htm  ont  to  yon.*  In  fluit,  I  re- 
cfrflected  a  young  man,  tfaat  I  had  seen  tied  to  h^  bed, 
ttn^ding  witii  him  bonds  and  shrining  fearfhlly. 

"Why  ia  ah*  intmfoated  In  this  wretdied  manl" 
Mked  I. 

"It  is  a  V0I7  melaaeholy  stocy,  rir,"  answend  the 
pMciaiL- 

no  Siatn  of  Charily,  pereeivlng  Uiat  t«  were  qteok- 


ing  of  her,  retired  directly.  An  expreedi^  of  abeclnte 
despair  was  depict«d  on  her  tnoo. 

The  Superior  then  addressed  me,  saying,  "Sir,  if  you 
wish  to  know  the  terrible  afiliction  which  brought  Sister 
Margaret  here,  and  which  induced  her  to  take  this  roca- 
tion,  I  will  let  you  read  the  account  written  by  herself. 
When  she  came  to  us,  the  poor  girl  liad  not  strength  to 
tell  us  her  history.  She  had  written  it  circumstantially^ 
and  put  it  into  my  hands." 

I  hastened  to  condndo  my  visit ;  my  imagination  was 
affected  1^  what  I  had  seen  and  heard,  ^e  mournful 
countenance  of  the  Kster  of  Charity  was  constantly 
before  my  eyes.  I  felt  no  longer  any  interest  or  sympathy 
in  the'  distressing  aighta  around  me.  I  completed  me- 
chanically ray  a&ir  of  inspection.  When  I  came  out, 
the  Superior  placed  a  roll  of  paper  in  my  hands.  I  re- 
turned home  directly,  and  read  the  following  nanati  re : — 

^lamtheonlydaa^terofavdl-knownidviidan,  in 

theProvineeof  .  HehadtherepatatioKof  alearoed> 

skilfiil,  and  honourable  man.  He  had  particularly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  and  care  of  nwntdi  maladiea. 
After  the  death  of  my  mother,  he  had  even  founded  an 
asylum  for  the  insane,  and  occupied  himself  there,  as 
much  from  benevolence  as  from  love  of  his  profeesioo. 
The  hoose  was  large,  and  Um  garden  sxteoMvo;  the  un- 
fortunate patients  were  not  Bomerous,  and  each  of  tiiem 
could  be  attended  with  the  greatest  care.  As  for  me,  I 
inhabited  a  separate  part  of  the  building,  with  my 
fethw :  he  did  not  choose  me  to  witness  the  frightfid 
spectacle  of  violent  insanity.  I  never  approached  the 
body  of  the  building  where  the  lonalics  sul^ect  to 
rigorous  treatment  were  confined ;  still  I  sometimes 
heard  their  cries,  and  never  without  shuddering.  Bnt 
those  who  were  harmless,  or  whose  convalescence  was 
cert^,  were  allowed  to  walk  in  the  garden.  They  were 
left  almost  at  liber^ ;  often  they  even  approaciied  our 
part  of  the  hnilding,  and  could  eatuly  have  opened  th» 
trelliagate  whldi  sqiarated  the  garden  tnm  the  litUo 
inelosure  reserved  for  ourselves.  Th^  were  not  allowed 
to  come  in,  but  the  keepers  were  not  then ;  besides,  it 
was  my  father's  wish  that  these  poor  creatures  should  b« 
treated  with  extreme  gentlenees. 

One  day  that  I  was  seated  on  a  bank,  where  I  was 
aoeuBtomed  to  nad  or  wtvk,  I  found  a  young  man, 
that  I  did  not  know,  theie^  I  imiudiately  drew 
baek,  and  even  felt  a  qteines  of  afavm.  'Ahl  madam,' 
he  said  to  me,  'it  is  a  vfoy  cruel  &te  to  inepire  such 
repugnance,  tlut  even  compusion  is  stifled.'  These 
words  made  a  piunfhl  impression  on  me.  I  should 
have  reproached  myself  for  giving  pain  to  a  being 
already  so  nnh^OT:  the  id»  of  eaaaing  in  him  a 
nensatiim  irtiieh  m^t  iaerease  or  r^ew  nit  malady, 
also  arose  in  my  mind.  I  had  beard  my  flititer  amy,  that 
frequently  a  painful  impression,  homver  transient, 
might  bring  on  attacks  of  insuiity,  and  renew  mental 
disorder.  '  Sir,'  said  I,  '  do  you  wish  to  speak  to  my 
fiither  % '  He  understood  that  I  feigned  to  take  him  for 
a  stranger.  '  I  belong  to  the  establishment,  madam,'  he 
replied, '  I  am  one  M  those  unhappy  men  whom  your 
&ther  hopes  to  cure ;  you  know  this  well.  I  alarm  you ; 
but  tranquillize  yourself,  I  hurt  no  one.  It  is  even  said, 
that  I  am  more  rational  latterly.  To  prove  it  to  you, 
I  leave  yon ;  I  ought  not  to  be  here ;  tt  is  forbidden — is 
it  not  r  He  arose,  and  withdrew  quietly,  leaving  me 
much  disturbed.  I  told  my  father  of  this  meeting. 
'  He  really  is  very  gentle,'  said  he,  '  and  the  disease  of 
his  mind  does  not  ^>pear  very  serious.  I  even  hesitate 
whether  I  should  not  receive  him  into  the  house.  In  the 
eyea  of  most  people  he  woold  have  passed  for  sane^  as 
much  as  those  who  are  at  Uber^;  rat  I  have  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  these  unfortunate  maladies,  that  I 
fed  assured  this  case  will  inerease, and  get  worse;  there- 
fore I  have  put  him  under  a  salutary  discipline,  and, 
above  all,  kept  him  away  fnm  every  drcumstanoe  under 
which  his  reason  has  become  disturbed.'  I  asked  my 
father,  with  some  interest,  in  what  his  madness  consisted. 
*  It  will  ippear  alnage,  yet  it  is  not  withont  example ;  be 
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thinks  himself  mad,  he  proTM  himself  to  be  inBane,  and 
is  in  despair.  Nothing  can  dissuade  or  cooBole  him ;  no 
occnpation,  no  study  can  succeed  in  diverting  him.  He 
belieres  hbnself  incapable  of  ddng  u^rthituf ;  he  can- 
no$  folIoT  reading,  and  says  that  be  cannot  und«stand— 
that  the  connexion  of  ideas  escapes  him ;  this,  in  fact, 
is  the  case.  He  himself  came  and  asked  to  be  admitted 
among  my  patiente.  "  I  ought  to  be  there,"  said  he, 
"  that  is  my  proper  place ;  I  am  not  fit  to  be  among 
nttonal  people  "  He  asked  to  see  the  rooms ;  he  chose 
his  own ;  hwl  all  his  furniture  taken  there,  miide  all  his 
airmngementa,  and  took  possesuon  of  them  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  This  is  about  three  weeks  ago.  Since 
that  time  I  think  him  better.  His  r^^ular  way  of  living 
agrees  with  him.  Out  of  this  place,  the  rallying  of  his 
fHends  excited  him.  This  idea  beome  rooted  because 
It  was  combated.  Hen  no  one  mentions  it  to  him,  and 
he  mentions  it  to  no  one.  I  never  try  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  is  sane ;  but,  without  as  yet  avowing  it,  be  com- 
pares himself  with  the  other  madmen.  The  disorder  of 
their  ideas  strikes  him,  and,  by  returning  to  liimself,  he 
b^^ns  to  be  persuaded  that,  in  &ct,  be  is  not  like  them.' 

"These  details  interested  me.  On  the  following  days,  I 
sometimes  asked  mr  &ther  after  this  young  man.  '  His 
,  malady  has  changed  Its  character  a  little,'  he  told  me 
one  day.  '  He  has  fits  of  fivnzy ;  but  that  ie  not  a  reason 
for  deeptdring  of  his  cure ;  only  I  must  not  leave  him  in 
the  neighlKiurbood  of  other  patients,  whose  attacks 
might  produce  oa  him  a  contagious  effect.  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  Urn  a  room  in  our  wing.  If  during  some 
days  he  has  no  fhesh  attack,  I  will  dedde  on  doing  bo. 
This  young  man  interests  me ;  I  am  determined  to  cure 
liim.' 

"  About  a  week  afterwErds,  I  was  seated  on  my  bank, 
when  I  saw  him  quietly  open  the  gate  of  our  inclosure. 
As  be  was  entering,  one  of  the  keepers  ordered  bim,  in 
a  faanh  tone,  to  return  to  the  garden,  and  even  ad- 
Tanced  to  take  him.  A  sort  of  u^oddering  came  over 
the  patient,  and  a  light  gleamed  in  bis  eyes,  and  he  ap- 
peared shocked  at  this  rudeness.  I  felt  frightened— his 
eye  was  fixed  upon  me  ;  he  understood  my  Bensstions, 
and  grew  calm  immediately ;  his  looks  became  submis- 
sive, bumble,  and  dejected ;  he  quietly  obeyed  the 
keeper,  when  my  father,  who  had  seen  everything  from 
the  window,  called  out,  '  No,  leave  him  alone  ;  there  is 
no  harm  in  it.'  The  young  man  turned  back.  '  Ob !  bow 
kind  you  are,'  he  said.  The  sound  of  his  voice  dissipated 
fears :  he  came  near  me,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank. 
*  I  have  suffered  mneh,'  he  Mid,  'since  the  last  time  I 
came  here;  my  illness  has  made  terrible  progress.  I  know 
It  too  well ;  yourfather  would  not  believe  me.  All  is  over 
for  me :  I  have  a  horror  of  life,  such  as  Providence  has 
destined  me  to.  I  do  not  know  how  I  dare  appeu  before 
you ;  I  am  ashamed  of  my  state.  Can  you  conceive  it, 
madam — it  was  neeeesaiy  to  bind  me,  and  I  tried  to 
kill  themi  Oh  I  they  were  too  haish  to  me;  that 
str^ght  wusteoat— my  arms  bomut—tbeir  threats  and 
violent  language.  Tour  father  does  not  know  all.'  He 
became  excited  by  these  painful  recollections:  I  looked 
at  bim— he  became  qniet  '  My  &ther  tliinks  yon  re^ly 
much  better,'  I  answered ;  '  he  says  that  you  will  re- 
cover firom  these  attacks,  and  this  fever.'  '  Call  tilings 
by  their  right  names,'  lua  oxclaimed :  '  do  not  spare  me. 
I  nave sUllsense to anderstand  your  pncantions ;  they 
wound  me.  Openly  compassionate  the  poor  madman.' 
'  You  do  yooTself  mncb  harm,  sir.  If  you  would  not 
give  way  to  your  melancholy,  and  to  your  exaggerated 
ideas,  you  would  not  be  so  ill  as  you  are.  I  am  sure 
tliat  it  is  only  aflOiction,  and  that  you  have  been  un- 
happy-' '  Tes,  I  have  been  unlu^py ;  I  have  been  for- 
saken and  betrayed.  I  found  myself  alone  in  tbo  world, 
with  no  one  to  pity  or  to  understand  me :  my  reason 
gave  way.  It  is  here,  in  this  asylum  for  madmen,  tliat, 
for  the  first  time,  I  hare  found  pity  and  sympathy. 
Thanks  to  too  and  to  your  tuther,  who  speak  so  gently 
•to  me,  and  vbose  looks  ate  a  balm  to  my  heart,  that 
valms  mo,  and  makes  mc  think  that  I  am  like  other 


people.  Without  Iwing  a&aid,  I  felt  (ineasy  as  soon  as 
be  be|^  to  talk.  He  excited  himself;  his  speech  bo- 
came  short  and  abrupt the  tone  of  his  voice  became 
elented.-  Something  vagne  and  confused  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  his  tfaooghts.  Mj  fittber  came  and 
joined  ns.  His  presence  l^d  a  reMraint  on  him ;  he 
became  like  a  child  before  a  master  that  he  respects. 
'  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  paid  us  a  visit ;  you  may 
come  and  see  us  from  timo  to  time,  but  yon  must  be 
quiet  and  well-behaved — understand  me — or  I  shall  not 
ulow  yon  to  be  with  my  daughter.'  He  came  &om  time 
to  time ;  Iiis  attacks  did  not  return,  and,  by  degrees,  he 
left  off  spealung  of  his  madness.  More  connected  re- 
membranccs  of  bis  childhood  and  his  youth  retmned  to 
his  ibind ;  his  btlter  bad  died  insane,  and  this  tbonght 
had  always  haunted  him,  dreading  tlut  the  maUdy  waa 
hereditary.  He  related  his  solitary  life  in  tjie  country ; 
hia  melancholy  disposition  ;  the  time  passed  at  collie, 
whore  the  nullery  of  tiis  companions  made  liimwretched ; 
the  little  taste  that  he  had  for  the  amusements  of  youth, 
and  the  life  of  the  world  ;  bow  he  always' thought  that 
he  was  considered  disagreeable  and  ridiculous;  bow 
e%*ery  one  conspired  against  him ;  how  he  became  a  prey 
to  sorrow,  by  indulging  ideaB  oi  wbidi  at  times  he  re- 
cognised the  &laene&s.  In  short,  the  histoiy  oC^  timid, 
distrustful,  unhealthy  mind ;  pndesUned,  one  may  ai^, 
to  \om  reason. 

"  I  did  bim  good ;  1  felt  it,  even  more  than  be  said  it, 
and  it  wafc  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  me.  I  listened 
to  him,  withoat  ever  contradicting  him,  taking  interest 
naturally  in  all  that  he  told  me.  I  took  care  to  inter- 
rupt him  carelessly,  when  his  oonveisatlon  showed  too 
much  excitement ;  and  I  never  allowed  bim  to  confuse 
or  hurry  his  idc&s.  Often,  to  amuse  him,  and  to  break 
the  thread  of  some  mebuicholy  discourse,  1  took  my 
guitar  and  sang.  This  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him,  and 
a  certain  way  of  calming  him.  The  poor  young  man 
compared  himself  to  Saul,  fhrious,  composed  by  the 
song  of  David.  He  wept  at  the  thought,  and  I  wept 
also.  My  &ther  thought  bim  well  enough  to  give  him 
a  room  in  our  wing.  became  every  day  more  attached 
to  him,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  e£fectinga 
complete  cure.  From  tliat  time  he  joined  our  family 
circle,  and  grew  very  tranquil.  He  was  of  a  very  gwtio 
disposition ;  his  manners  were  pleaung  and  retiring. 
He  passed  many  hours  of  the  day  with  us,  especially 
with  me,  on  account  of  my  father's  occupations.  He 
did  not  like  to  be  mneh  alone;  infitctitdidhimharm: 
solitude  heated  tua  imijg^natim,  and  alfeeted  his  head. 
He  took  to  some  studies,  bat  he  was  not  able  to  give 
continued  attention  to  reading ;  the  train  of  his  ideas, 
at  all  times  confiosed,  perplexed  him,  and  threw  him 
into  a  state  of  agitation.  Ho  confided  to  me  all  that 
he  felt ;  he  liked  to  talk  of  liimself  and  his  imprcasioDS. 
The  activity  of  his  mind  was  never  employed  on  any 
other  subject ;  he  appeared  kind  -and  amctionate,  and 
yet  it  was  always  hinuelf  Uiat  he  was  thinking  o^  not 
^^tistically,  but  it  seemed  that  his  mind  had  not 
strength  enough  to  carry  him  beyond  that.  Even  when 
there  was  no  sign  of  insanity  about  bim,  there  was  no 
discernment  in  his  obsorrations  on  himaeli^ 

"  He  took  pleasure  in  talking  of  his  melancholy,  his 
^isbruat^  his  diaooaiagementa,  his  wounded  self-love,  bis 
disiqipointments  in  Im;  but  I  never  perceived  in  him 
any  energy  to  conquer  this  unsatisfied  disposition. 
I  was  especially  on  my  guard  not  to  let  him  talk  too 
mncb;  my  &ther  had  particularly  recommended  this, 
and  I  should  have  beoi  aware  of  iU  danger  myself. 
Neither  animated  discussions  nor  long  discourses  were 
good  for  liim.  I  tried  to  amuse  him ;  I  played  to  bim; 
I  let  him  join  in  my  occupations.  We  attended  to  the 
flowers  in  the  garden.  The  exertion  of  digging  and 
watering  was  of  service  to  liim.  Sometimes,  wh^  my 
father  had  time,  we  wrait  into  the  country,  and  took 
father  long  walks,  lila  mode  of  life  removed,  by 
degrees,  every  symptom  of  hia  malady.  His  language 
and  iUs  mind  beouno  dally  calmer;  hia  countenance 
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acquire  a  hippy  sad  frank  expresBion.   I  r^oiced  Id 
obeerviDg  his  progreas.    Without  being anvreof  H  my- 
self, he  occupied  all  my  thoughts;  vhether  from  uneasi- 
ness or  interest,  I  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
excitement.  Every  word,  every  action,  every  look,  every 
movement,  was  influenced  by  the  desire  of  not  doinz 
him  barm,  or  by  the  pleasure  of  doing  Mm  good.  I 
could  not  seek  in  him  what  S  woman  seeks  in  a  man 
that  she  lores;  he  was  fiir  fivm  affording  me  an  idea  of 
protection,  or  support  and  superiority.  It  was  something 
,    (rf  what  one  feels  for  a  weak  and  suffering  being— a  sort 
I    of  maternal  love ;  my  tenderness  did  not  go  beyond  this. 
I         had  lived  for  nearly  two  months  in  this  manner, 
.    lod  he  had  been  going  on  well,  steadily,  when  I  pei^ 
1    edred  a  change  in  his  marmers.   There  bad  nerer  been 
the  slightest  hmillarity  between  us.   I  am  natnrally 
!     reserved ;  besides^  there  existed  between  him  and  me  a 
thought  which  never  admitted  of  intimacy ;  whatever 
[     my  Section  might  be,  there  was  always  a  little  fear 
I     remaining.  As  for  him,  he  was  atill  more  afraid  of  him- 
self than  I  could  be  of  bim ;  but  he  could  not  do  without 
me.   If  he  went  up-stuis  fora  quarter  of  on  hour,  he 
I    came  down  again,  aa  if  uneasy  at  findtbg  himself  away 
I    tnm  me.   About  this  time  ho  began  to  avoid  me,  as 
I    mnch  as  his  irresolution  would  permit.    I  perceived 
that  he  constrained  himself  to  leave  me ;  he  sought  to  be 
alone,  and  I  was  often  obliged  to  go  and  seek  him  myself. 
I  made  my  lather  remark  this  ;  ho  appeared  not  so  much 
stmck'by  it  as  I  was;  and,  after  some  day«,'Kiid  to  me, 
'  Our  patient  is  decidedly  restored  to  health  ;  his  cure  is 
eomplete ;  he  must  return  to  his  home.'   These  words 
troubled  me ;  the  Uiought  tliat  he  would  have  to  leave 
oa  had  never  occurred  to  me ;  my  days  had  passed,  and 
my  mind  bad  been  engrossed,  in  occupations  of  an  ex- 
dting  nature ;  entirely  absorbed  in  the  present.   I  had 
not  dreamt  of  the  fotnre — I  had  never  calculated  the 
I    time  that  was  passing,  nor  the  events  likely  to  ensue. 
"  On  the  following  morning,  my  father  spoke  to  him  ; 
I  was  not  preaent;  he  must  have  done  so  with  gentle- 
ness and  aneeUon,  for  he  was  mnch  attached  to  the  poor 
Tonng  man.   After  my  father's  conversation  with  him, 
he  rvmaiaed  some  time  alone ;  when  he  felt  secure  of 
finding  me  by  myself  in  the  drawing-room,  he  came 
down  and  took  a  seat  by  me.   I  perceived  that  he  was 
struggling  for  self-command,  and  thai  be  was  determined 
to  be  calm,  and  be  succeeded  in  qmearing  sa  /  Madam,' 
aaid  be,  '  you  know  your  fhOker^  wish ;  be  says  that  I 
can  and  ought  to  go,  and  leave  this  home,  where  more 
than  life  b&H  been  restored  to  me,  where  I  feel  so  welt, 
so  h^ipy,  so  raiional.'  (He  said  the  last  word  in  a  tone 
that  touched  my  heart.)   '  Do  you  think  this  verj- pru- 
dent}   Is  not  this  exposing  me  to  a  relapse  1  Here, 
near  yon,  with  your  attentions,  nothii^  bt^  can  happen 
I    1o  me.   It  is  you  who  have  cured  me,  yon  are  my  good 
angel,  the  guardian  angel  of  my  infirm  reason.  Far 
from  rott  there  is  only  trouble  and  sorrow,  Yonr  fotber 
is  io  kind ;  why  hai^  he  changed  towards  mo  1  docs  he 
wiah  to  destroy  mel    Oh  I  I  feel  assured  that  he  will 
•ooeeed.'  . '  Do  not  speak  thus,'  I  answered : '  have  I  not 
often  said  the  same  to  you  t  Tou  have  never  been  out  of 
yonr  mind — my  fiither  had ,  no  cure  to  effect — we  have 

i dissipated  your  melancholy  fencles ;  you  have  been  with 
friends  who  love  you,  and  that  has  removed  your  dis- 
inut,  and  overcome  your  exaeserBtitms.  ■  It  is  your 
>    i^anetet  and  mind  Uiat  want  cuscipUne.   Is  not  this 
I    tnel   Tou  must  not  take  delight  lu  making  yolirsclf 
unhappy.    Promise  mc  not  to  do  so — promise  me,  your 
I    nurse  and  yonr  friend.   You  must  oncn  come  to  see  us ; 
I    I  shall  Bcold  yon  if  you  are  not  tranquil  and  contented.' 
\     '  Yc*^  I  will  come  often,  overy  day ;  but  that  is  not  the 
!    aame  thing  u  living  under  the  aame  roof,  and  seeing 
I    each  other  ereiT  bmir  in  the  day.  If  a  aad  thought 
oocurred  to  me,  f  f  I  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
I  immediately  went  to  you ;  yout  aspect,  your  looks,  the 
sound  of  your  voice,  difiiised  calm  and  consolation. 
Now  I  ^all  rink  into  n-.y  ^oomy  reflections ;  they  will 
pr(7  on  my  hoaiti  as  fbrmer(y ;  they  will  be  stronger  than 


my  will  or  my  reason.  All  securi^  is  at  an  end ;  I  shall 
tremble  for  myself,  and  this  fear  will  alone  suffice  to 
throw  me  back  into  my  former  state.'  '  But  you  cannot 
remain  all  your  life  in  this  bouse.  Yon  must  be  no 
longer  our  patient,  but  our  friend, — an  esteemed  friend, 
who  will  have  a  diadngniahed  course  to  puraae,  neular 
occnpationa,  and  a  aoliS  mind  to  cultivate.  What  haa 
hitherto  injured  yon  is  idteness,  and  indolent  solitude. 
Exert  yourself;  no  longer  allow  yourself  to  be  tormented 
by  groundless  imaginations  and  melancholy,  which 
ro(^e<^  only  fttim  tnnui,'  '  Always  rational  !  always 
ind  !  alwa)*s  what  suffices  to  reassure  and  cure  me  I 
Yes,'  he  said,  rising,  '  I  am  uttetly  unworthy,  I  only 
deserve  the  contempt  of  the  indifibrant,  and  the  pity  of 
the  oompasuonate.  I  am  a  despicable  being.  The 
worid  r^iards  me  as  a  wiclcbed  madtmin.  Who  can  i 
ask  for  esteem  and  affection )  I  will  escape  from  my 
BhameAil  condition  I  I  will  desen-e  happiness  !  Who 
would  now  have  anything  to  do  with  me  t  who  would 
connect  themselves  with  the  fate  of  an  unhappy  lunatic  1 
Yes,  I  have  still  sense  enough  to  know  that  I  can  pre- 
tend to  nothing  but  compassion.  Adieu  !  I  go, — yon 
wish  it,  as  well  aa  your  fatJier,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
reasonabio.  It  must  be  so.'  I  took  his  hand,  I  made 
him  ait  down  by  me,  be  grew  calm ;  and  when  he  waa 
better,  I  let  him  go,  without  saying  a  wotd. 

(To  be  eonclvdei  in  our  nett.j 
 ^  

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  JOHN  PASTOLF. 

Is  chivalrous  times,  such  as  wore  those  of  our  Ring 
Henry  V.,  less  pains  were  taken  to  record  the  lives  of 
great  men  than  is  now  thought  necessary,  because, 
being  less  scarce,  they  were  the  less  mani'ellod  at, 
though  not  the  leas  esteemed.  For  this  reason  many, 
both  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  who  were  men  of  un- 
stained sanctity  or  unfailing  valour,  arc  little  known  to 
us.  Among  these,  not  the  least  distinguished  in  his 
day  was  Sir  John  Fasiolf;  and  it  is  because,  in  many 
points  at  least,  we  have  &llen  from  the  virtues  of  his 
class,  and  because  we  stand  in  need  of  such  examples, 
that  the  following  notices  of  his  life  are  offered  to  the 
reader. 

Sir  John  Fatto^  was  bom  at  Great  Yaraouth  iA 
Norfolk  in  Uie  year  1380,  of  honounblo  patents.  He 
was  not  yet  of  when  hia  fotiier  died ;  and  was  buried 
in  B.  Nicholas'  Cbapel,  in  the  Priory  Church  of  Tar- 
mouth.  It  was  an  usual  method  wlneaUon  in  those 
days  to  place  youths,  especially  sndi  as  aspired  to 
knighthood  or  any  military  rank,  as  wards  in  the 
£amily  of  some  nobleman,  or  man  of  rank  and  con- 
sequence. In  most  instances  their  morals  and  con- 
duct were  made  the  especial  guidance  of  the  master  of 
the  fomlly.  Thus  Leopold,  archduke  of  Anatria,  used 
to  examine  his  pages  reepeetinff  tlidr  manners;  and 
regarded  more  their  Innocence  and  piety  than  the  no- 
bility of  their  birth.  Each  castle  was  peopled  with  a 
crowd  of  tnd  esquires,  who  were  sent  there  as  to 
a  school. of  chivalry,  and  were  tndned  under  the  first 
masters,  kept  exprnsly  for  that  purpose.'  According  to 
this  custom,  John  Fasfcolf  became  a  ward  in  tiie  fiunily 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  there  trained  up  in 
such  exercises  both  of  mind  and  body  as  probably  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  after  life.  To  this  course  of  edu- 
cation ho  was  subject  probably  only  so  long  as  be 
remained  a  minor;  for  it  appem  ihaX  he  waa  in  attend- 


(1)  Mom  CatlioUd,  Ko.  IV. 
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Slice  OD  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  tftarwarda  dtike  of 
Clarence,  in  Ireland,  in  H05  and  1406.  And  he  1b 
supposed  to  have  accompanied  that  nobleman  when  he 
vas  Bent  thither  as  lord-lieutenant  four  jeors  before, 
in  Fostolfs  twenty-first  year.  While  he  was  yet  in 
Ireland,  two  yeat«  after  this  period,  be  married  MUl- 
oentia  Lady  Castle^mbe,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
fortune,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Tibetot,  lord -deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  widow  of  Sir  Stephen  Scrope.  This 
event  docs  not  seem  to  have  abated  the  activity  or 
succees  of  his  political  life ;  for  soon  afterwards  be  was 
appointed  to  some  considerable  posts  of  trust  in  Gas- 
cony,  and  went  to  reside  there. 

From  this  time  Sir  John  Faetolf  s  life  seems  to  have 
been  for  some  years  a  series  of  brilliant  and  well-merited 
successes.  That  the  bononrs  which  were  heaped  -npon 
him  were  deserved  by  his  military  prowess  and  skill,  is 
suffideaUy  attested  by  his  Tictories;  and  there  Is  every 
reason  to  belier^fiom  the  scanty  records  of  his  actions, 
especially  towards  Uie  close  of  his  life,  thai  ht  wis  no 
less  disUngoisbed  for  the  milder  virtues.  In  141fi,  Sir 
John,  in  conjuncUon  with  the  earl  of  Dorset,  wis  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Harflenr.  The  same 
year  was  rendered  memorable  by  that  brilliant  victory 
which  was  the  crowning  triumph  at  the  English  ums 
in  Fnnoe.  The  great  battle  of  AgincoQrt^  fought  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1416,  it  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
needless  to  describe  it;  but  there  are  some  circum- 
stanees  connected  with  it  which  It  Is  well  to  dwell  upon, 
as  pointing  out  the  probable  source  of  a  victory  so 
wonderful,  that  it  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  human 
eaoses~a  victory  in  which  the  vanquished  were  to  the 
victors  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one,  end  the  former, 
moreover,  fresh  and  vigorous.  "  God's  arm,  strike  with 
us :  'tis  a  fearful  odds,"  is  the  pious  prayer  put  by 
Sliakq)eare  in  the  mouth  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the 
victor  in  thirteen'  battles,  and  "mirror  of  all  martial 
men and  God's  arm  did  strike  with  them,  for  that 
qtirit  of  fiuth  and  piety,  of  which  Sir  John  Fastolf  was 
ft  bright  example,  seems  to  have  been  common  to  the 
whole  English  army.  The  night  before  the  battle,  which 
the  French  spent  in  festivity,  was  passed  by  the  English 
In  prayer;  and  at  daybreak  the  king  himself  summoned 
his  soldiers  to  mass,  that  the  holy  rite  might  consecrate 
their  actions  in  the  field.  The  English  fought  with  a 
braveiy  such  as  can  only  be  inspired  by  a  firm  trust  in 
Him  whom  they  liad  not  forgotten  to  serve  in  the  hour 
of  danger;  and  Sir  John  Fastolf  is  said  to  have  been 
among  the  bravest.  An  andent  manuscript  states  that 
the  duke  of  Alengou  was  taken  prisoner  by  him,  and 
agreed,  by  way  of  ransom,  to  build  a  castle  at  Caistor  in 
Norfolk,  of  which  we  shall  have  occauon  to  speak  again. 

Upon  the  death  <rf  King  Henry  Y.,  the  duke  of 
Bedford  was  appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  king.  The  fiivonr  which  Sir  John  had  met 
with  »t  Court  was  founded  on  real  merit,  and  was  nots 
therefore,  affected  by  the  change  of  sovereigns.  The 
new  r^^ent  made  him  grand  master  of  his  household, 
and  seneechal  of  IfoTmandy,  and  in  1423  iie  was  con- 
stitnted  lieatenant  &r  tbe  king  and  regent  in  that  pro- 
vince, in  the  jniisdictiou  ttf  Bonen,  Evrenx,  Alen9on,  and 
the  countries  beyond  the  river  S^w ;  and  also  governor 
of  Ai^on  aadHaino.  Beaidos  other  castles,  he  ct{>tut«d 
in  1425  that  of  Kne^igle,  from  whidt  he  was  dignified 
yAOi  the  title  of  baron;  and  in  the  some  year,  (the 


forty-dxth  of  bis  age,)  took  S.  Onen  D'Estrus,  near 
Laval,  theCastle  of  Gravelle,  and  ether  places  of  strength. 
About  this  time,  his  great  merits  and  inde&tigable  ser- 
vices in  France  having  gwned  him  much  reputation,  he 
was  elected  in  England  a  Knight  of  tbe  Garter.  He 
was  invested  with  the  ordar  while  yet  in  France,  and  a 
commission  was  issued  to  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Salis- 
bury, and  Suffolk,  to  receive  his  oath. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  exploit  of  liis  life,  was 
his  victory  in  the  memorable  Inttle  of  Herrings,  in 
1428.  It  happened  that  the  Einglish  army  was  en- 
camped before  Orleans,  during  the  time  of  Lent,  and 
stood  in  need  of  provisions.  A  convoy  of  herrings,  and 
other  aimilar  food,  was  despatched  for  their  use,  bat 
attacked  by  the  French  mi  the  roajl,  when  Sir  Jolm 
Fastolf,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  totally  defeated  four  thousand ;  or,  as  some  even  of 
tbe  French  historians  say,  nine  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
and  succeeded  In  conducting  the  convoy  in  triumph  to 
the  English  camp. 

In  the  following  year,  on  event  occurred  wbtch  nem^ 
for  %  time,  to  have  Bullied  the  hiDiMto  brilUont  eanw 
of  this  illustoions  knight.  Host  of  the  English  had  been 
seized  with  a  panic,  on  witneedng  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  enthnsiasUc  If^d  of  Orleans ; 
and,  indeed,  she  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  those  who 
gave  credit  to  her  pretensions,  and  believed  that  her 
oppotMnts  were  fighUng  ag^nst  heaven.  Bfaikqteve 
makes  her  set  forth  these  pretenfliens  in  language  of  the 
highest  enthnioasm 

"  Lo,  whilst  I  w»ited  en  inj  tender  Urabii 
And  Uie  nu'i  parcblng  heats  dlipUjred  mj  chsek^ 
Ood'a  mother  delKtied  to  Appear  to  me, 
And,  In  •  vUloD  full  of  mnjetty, 
Wnied  me  to  leave  my  bsw  vocation, 
And  free  my  couniry  from  calamity."  (I) 

She  farther  asserted,  that  the  beauty  which  she  was 
allowed  to  possess  was  conferred  on  her  in  this  vition 
by  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  displayed  a  sword,  "  decked 
with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  aide,"  which  she  de- 
clared she  bad  taken  from  S.  Katharine's  churchyard, 
at  Touraine.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  many  were 
little  disposed  to  conflict  with  such  powers;  and  Sir 
John  Fastolf,  whose  mind,  to  judge  from  his  actions  in 
later  life,  was  singularly  open  to  religions  Impresuons, 
seems  not  to  have  esci^cd  tbe  dispiriting  puiic  In 
the  battle  <^  Patsie,  the  enemies  of  "  La  Pueelle"  felt 
that  she  was,  as  she  herself  asserted,  "  assigned  to  be 
the  English  scourge,"  and  Fastolf  was  among  those  who 
fled.  For  his  share  in  the  disasters  of  this  day  he  was 
deprived  of  the  honours  with  which  he  had  been  In- 
vested but  four  years  before.  "  For  doubt  of  misdeal- 
ing at  this  brunt,"  says  Hollinshed,  "  the  duke  of 
Bedford  tooke  from  him  the  Image  of  8.  Qeoige^  ind 
bis  garter." 

But  it  was  not  one  disaster  tiuit  eoold  overthrow  a 
reputation  such  as  Sir  John  Fastolf  had  acquired  in 
England  and  abroad.  There  were  many,  perii^w,  who 
were  in  no  wise  slfocted,  like  him,  by  the  supposed 
divine  misuon  of  the  JIaiditf  Orieans;  but  even  these 
did  not  venture  to  attribute  a  want  of  persooud  eonrage 
to  one  who  had  soffielently  proved  his  {wowees,  when 
earthly  powen  were  all  he  had-to  contMid  with.  The 
r^ent  himself  soon  r^ented  of  bis  severity,  restored 
him  the  garter,  and  in  1430  preferred  him  lo  the 
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BeotauuKT  of  Caen,  in  Nocmaodf  •  Nor  wss  this  the 
oaly  marie  of  fafour  ind  oonfidence  which  showod  boir 
enUre^  the  dlBasters  of  I^tue,  or  at  letst  his  share  of 
them,  wore  oblitented  by  hii  other  sorricefl.  Two  years 
aflorwaFdi,  he  wu  sent  ambassador  to  the  Council  of 
Baesl,  was  sobseqaeatly  appointed  to  n^tiate  a  peace 
with  the  French,  had,  in  the  same  year,  shared  with 
Lord  Willou^by  the  command  of  an  army  sent  to 
i^st  the  dnke  of  Brittany  against  the  dnke  of  Alenfon. 
Soon  after  this  be  risited  England  for  a  short  time,  but 
was  again  with  the  regent  in  France  in  1436;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  for 
concluding  the  peace  with  the  French.  In  this  jear  the 
dnke  of  Bedford  died ;  having  first  given  a  final  and 
wtisfactOTy  proof  of  his  esteem  for  Sir  John,  by  consti- 
tating  him  one  of  bis  execntoiB.  lUchard,  di^eof  York, 
■Bcceeded  to  the  regency,  and  imitated  his  predecessor 
in  his  regard  for  the  knight,  granting  him  an  aimuity  of 
oat  of  his  own  estate,  in  return  for  his  good  uervices 
in  the  field  and  in  cotineil.  With  these  honours  and 
imids  he  reposed,  for  about  four  years,  at  his  govem- 
ttent  in  NoraiDdr. 

It  was  in  1440  tliallM  finslly  retired  fimn  Konnuidy 
to  his  native  coontiy,  from  a  11£b  of  active  warfare  to  one 
at  tnoqnil  piety.  Two  aecoonts  are  given  of  the  fonnd- 
atioa  of  his  "sumptaoas  oastelUted  nuuudon  "  at  Caistor, 
■ear  Great  Taimonth:  accor^sg  to  one  already  men- 
tioned. Uie  duke<tf  Alenfon  bnilt  it  m  his  rannom,  alter  the 
victoij  of  Aginooort ;  another  states  that  King  Hem;  V. 
giantod  his  license  to  Sir  Jolm  fciTnMif^  to  boild  it  "as 
almwg  as  himself  could  devise."  A  manuscript,  still 
SKtaa^  bj  William  de  Voroertor,  Six  Joha'a  oficer><tf- 
arma,  or  kemU,  states  the  dimendws  of  the  great  hall, 
wUeb  waa  ftnty-nine  ftet  in  length,  and  twenty-ei^t  in 
bfcadtk ;  and  the  existfaig  nu^ns  <tf  the  Castle  bear 
witoees  to  its  ancient  sidendoor.  This  residenoe,  which 
after  his  death  withstood  two  hot  deges,  throogh  the 
qnarreU  of  Us  e^racotors,^  seems,  daring  his  lifetime,  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  peace  and  hospitality  alone.  The 
piety  of  its  owner  w&s  displayed  in  his  benefactions  to 
S.  Nicholas  Prioiy  Church,  to  the  two  univerutles,  and 
to  other  similar  institutions.  To  Cambridge  he  be- 
queathed a  considerable  legacy,  for  rebuilding  the  schools 
of  philosophy  and  civil  law,  and  was  especially  liberal 
to  9.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  from  the  afiec- 
tioaate  regard  he  had  for  Bishop  Waynflete,  its  pious 
faander.'  He  died  very  n<^ ;  posseued  of  largo  estates 
in  NcwftA,  Saffidk,  Yoikshire  and  WUlsbiie;  bat  be- 
qneathed  most  of  them  to  charitable  putposes.  In 
Kovembor,  1459,  (his  eightieth  year,)  his  body  wss 
iatened  in  a  <^iapel  erected  by  himself,  in  the  abbey  oT 
8.  Benet  in  the  Holme.  His  pioos  life,  attended  by 
almost  nnvaried  pmperity,  looks  like  a  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  set  forth  In  the  Fnlter: — ^"He  walked  not 
in  the  couuel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stood  in  the  way  of 
Binnen  :  hisdeligbt  wasinthe  law  of  the  Lord."  There- 
to he  was  "  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side :  his 
leaf  withered  not,  and  whatever  he  did,  it  prospered.** 


(1)  Fmin'tCUlcctloaorLsttara. 
(t)  Cbaadlaf'i  Ult  of  WamflBt^ 


NOBTH-AMEBICAN  IITDIAN  TEADITIOK  OF 
THE  DELUGB. 

Tn  following  tradition  vras  related  to  the  writer  by 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Chippeway  Indians,  a  veiy 
intelligmt  man,  who  spoke  English  with  ease,  having 
long  resided  in  British  Canada. 

Once  apon  a  tome  Anitina  Boojdo,  who  was  a  very 
famous  hunter,  and  is  the  princip^  object  of  admira- 
tion and  worship  among  the  ludisus,  from  whom  they 
learnt  to  hunt,  and  who  taught  their  coqjuren  and 
medicine  (w  mystery)  men  all  their  wts,'was  oat  in 
the  woods  seeking  game.  After  some  time  he  reached 
the  borders  of  a  lake,  on  the  <q>po8ite  side  of  which  was 
s  la^  flat  rock,  upon  wliich  were  many  rad  lions,  bask- 
ing in  the  son.  Ha  observed  in  the  midrt  of  the  herd 
a  very  fine  vidte  Uaa.  He  bad  often  seeA  red  lions 
before,  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  seen  a 
white  one ;  and  he  was  very  desirous  oS  obtaining  its 
skin,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tobacoo  pouch.  Kow, 
an  Indian  generally  is  contented  with  a  musk-rat's  ^ui 
for  s  pondi ;  but  AnlGna  Boqjdo  was  so  Moud,  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the  hide  of  this  white 
lion.  He  crept  through  the  woods  with  the  ubnoat  care, 
in  order  to  avoid  alarming  the  herd  ;  but  he  could  aoi 
Bocceed  in  coming  near  enough  to  them  to  shoot  the 
lion :  and  wh^  evening  arrived  they  left  the  rock  and 
retired  into  the  wood,  and  he  was  very  greatly  disap- 
inted.  He  would  not,  however,  relinquiWi  his  object; 
t  began  to  think  how  he  might  be  more  suceessAil 
the  itext  day.  At  length  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  see  1 
shall  never  get  that  white  lion's  sUu  unless  I  can  be 
upon  the  rock  without  frightening  the  herd;"  so  he 
determined  to  change  hinuelf  into  an  old  tree,  and 
stand  upon  the  middle  ot  the  rock,  which  ho  did  before 
it  was  li^t  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  the  day  was 
hot  the  lions  returned  to  bask  in  the  sun,  as  before,  and 
the  white  lion  was  amongst  them.  But  ooe  of  the  old 
ones,  who  was  more  cunning  than  the  others,  said,  "  I 
do  not  remember  that  old  stump  of  a  tree  upon  this 
rock ;  it  most  be  Anifina  Bocydo,  who  has  changed  him- 
self into  it"  To  which  anodier  replied,  "  Oh,  nonsense  I 
If  it  is  he,  he  cannot  bear  to  be  squeezed."  Upon  which 
he  went  up  to  him,  and  squeezed  him  so  severely,  that 
Anifina  Bi>ojik>  eould  scareely  refrain  from  crying  out. 
"  You  see  I  was  right ;  it  is  only  an  old  stump :'  and  the 
herd,  being  satisfied,  lay  down  in  the  sun.  He  then 
watched  his  opportunity,  tmd  ralsiiur  his  bow  and  arrow 
shot  the  white  litm,  but  did  not  kill  him;  and  the  red 
lions,  escapii^  into  tiie  hike,  carried  their  chl^  off  with 
them,  to  bis  great  mortificatlou.  He  now  began  to 
roam  through  the  wood  in  hopes  of  finding  him,  when 
at  length  he  heard  an  old  woman's  voice  singing  sud 
wailing  most  mournfully.  He  went  to  her,  uid  od- 
dreBsed  her,  "  Well,  Granny,  what  is  the  matter  r 

"  Ob,  my  son !  have  you  not  lieard  what  Anitina 
Boojdo  has  doner 
"  No,  Granny ;  what  has  he  doner 
"  He  has  shot  our  chief,  the  white  lion;  and  I  am 
going  to  cure  him." 

"  But,  Oraoi^,  what  are  you  doing  with  those  four 
strings  T' 

"  Uh,  I  am  tying  one  to  the  north,  and  one  to  tiie 
south,  and  one  to  the  east,  and  one  to  the  west ;  and 
then,  whichever  way  Anifina  Boqdo  goes,  we  shall  cateh 
him  and  kill  him." 

"  And  bow  are  you  going  to  cure  the  white  lion  T 

"  I  am  going  to  sing  certain  songs,  wad  to  give  him 
what  I  am  gathering." 

He  then  learnt  the  songs  which  she  was  going  to 
^ng,  and  the  direction  for  finding  the  "  lodge°  in 
which  the  sick  lion  lay ;  and  having  done  this,  he  killed 
the  old  woman,  cut  off  her  head,  and  skinned  her;  and 
then  getting  into  the  skin,  uid  putting  on  her  head  and 
clothes,  he  wont  to  the  lodge,  singing  the  souga  whieh 
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slie  hftd  taught  bim ;  and  the  lions,  being  deceived  bj- 
his  appearance,  and  feigned  voice,  admitted  him  witli- 
out  suspicioD.  He  then  i^sed  his  bow  and  arrow,  and 
Bhot  the  lion  through  the  hearty  aod  killed  him,  and 
immediately  tool  off  the  skin,  and  escaped.  But  the 
liona  had  power  to  make  the  water  of  the  lake  rise,  and 
it  BooQ  rose  to  the  place  on  which  he  was  standing.  He 
went  to  some  high  gronnd,  but  the  water  still  rose  and 
pursued  him.  He  climbed  into  a  high  tree,  and  the 
water  continued  to  rise,  until  he  was  staoding  on  its 
reiT  summit  and  it  had  reached  to  hia  chin.  He  began 
to  fear  that  he  should  be  drowned  ;  when,  at  length,  he 
perceived  that  the  water  rose  no  higher.  But  all  the 
world  was  drowned,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  until 
he  saw  a  beaver,  to  which  he  called—"  Come  here,  good 
beaver,  and  dive,  and  bring  up  some  earth,  if  you  can, 
and  I  will  make  a  new  world,  upon  which  you  ehall 
live,  and  he  much  happier  than  in  the  old  one."  So 
the  bearer  complied ;  but  he  dived  bo  deep  and  long, 
that  he  was  sunoeated,  and  rose  again,  dead.  He  then 
saw  a  eea  otter,  to  which  he  made  the  same  request ; 
and  he  also  complied,  and  with  the  same  result.  He 
began  almost  to  denpair,  when  he  saw  a  musk-rat,  (mns- 
quasb,)  which  is  a  very  quick  and  good  diver ;  and  he 
made  the  same  request  and  promise  to  it.  The  rat 
dived,  and  was  long  down,  and  at  length  rose,  appa- 
rently dead ;  but  AniGna  Boojdo  shook  it,  and  rolled 
it  in  his  bands,  and  blew  upon  it,  and  breathed  into  its 
mouth ;  and,  after  a  while,  it  began  to  breathe  again, 
and  opened  its  eyes.  Then  he  examined  its  claws  with 
great  care,  and  fooad  a  rery  small  portion  of  earth 
sticking  to  them,  which  he  took  and  rolled  in  the  palm 
of  hia  band," frequently  breathing  upon  it.  And  as  he 
did  so  it  increased  until  it  was  the  size  of  bis  band; 
when  he  laid  it  upon  the  water,  and  drew  his  finger 
round  the  edge,  until  it  was  large  enough  to  boar  the 
rat,  which  be  tiien  placed  npon  it  This  walked  con- 
tinually round  and  round,  until  it  increased,  so  as  to 
bear  the  weight  of  an  ott«r;  and  so  on,  until  it  would 
support  all  Targe  animals :  and  thoa  Anifina  Booj&o 
made  the  world  again. 

(One  of  the  Islands  in  Liake  Superior  is  thought  by 
the  Indiana  to  bo  the  commencement  of  this  new 
worid.) 

— ♦  

Htcilifng  for  J^oung. 

RIVER  STEAMERS. ' 

Pleasant  it  is,  after  the  labours  of  a  sultry  day 

Eossed  in  London's  vast  city,  or  in  traversing  her 
ustling  streets,  to  tfl,ke  refuge  in  one  of  the  many 
little  steam-boats  which  now  almost  crowd  her  silent 
highway,  the  river  Thames.  The  bell  rings — let  us 
hasten  on  board.  Gently  we  glide  towards  the 
Surrey  shore,  threadiiir  onr  way  among  other 
steam-boats,  huge  combrons  barges,  and  smaller 
craft.  We  paas  under  the  vast  centre  arch  of  the 
Sonthwark  Iron  Bridge.  On  we  go.  BlacklViars 
Bridge  appears,  with  ita  rows  of  heads.  We  lower 
our  chimney  to  pass  under.  Another  beauteona 
bridge  meets  our  admiring  gaze.  This  is  the 
Waterloo,  or  Strand  Bri(^e.  Old  Somerset  House, 
with  its  massive  stone-work  close  to  the  water's 
c^e,  is  passed,  and  we  are  at  Hungerford  Wharf. 
HuDgerford  Suspension  Bridge,  now  completed, 
drreata  our  attention.   We  glide  throt^h  West- 

(I)  ThU  and  the  Ftble  which  foUowi  «re  txtrocted  from  the 
JuTcnlle  Uuuum  at  Entcrtninment,  published  by  Harvey  and 
Dsnon,  Oracecburch  Street;  a  very  pretty  and  taaienilly  got-up 
tMMtk,  conUlnlRg,  In  a  lerln  of  ihort  aiiielei,  much  uiefhl  and 
fntamtlns  bilbrmatlon  for  young  perale.  To  each  of  theie  la 
attodied  an  excellent  iUuKtraiion,  of  which  the  engraving  In  page 
in,  <which  baa  been  obltgiDgly  lent  US  by  tbe  Publliben,)  to  a 
■pMlmen. 


minster  Bridge,  with  the  turrets  and  pinnades  of 
the  old  abbey  in  view  ;  the  new  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, seeming  as  if  they  rose  out  of  the  water,  call 
forth  passing  observations ;  and  still  we  paddle  oo, 
to  Vauxhall,  or,  it  ma^  be,  to  the  greetl  fields  of 
Chelsea,  before  we  quit  the  boat.  We  have  still 
time  to  ramble  round  the  old  hospital,  and  talk  to 
some  of  its  inmates.  But  daylight  is  departinj^ ; 
another  steam-boat  takes  us  on  board.  She  cames 
a  lantern  at  her  prow,  as  do  all  the  otiiers ;  looking 
like  glancing  meteors  on  the  dark  water.  Again  a 
short  voyage,  and  we  are.  once  more,  in  narrow 
Thames  Street.  Nor  have  I  told  you  one  quarter 
of  what  we  have  seen. 

Another  fine  evening  tempts  us  on  the  water. 
This  time  we  are  going  to  visit  Greenwich.  Un- 
mooring from  tbe  wharf^  our  vessel  swings  round 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  we  have  a  com- 
plete view  of  London  Bridge,  with  its  five  noble 
arches,  spanning  the  river.  Now,  Ikirly  on  our 
war,  we  glide  past  tbe  Custom  House  on  onr  le^ 
with  its  esplanade  in  firont,  dotted  over  with  citiEeiis 
and  merry  children.  A  little  further  on  is  the  far- 
famed  Tower  ai  London.  The  crowd  of  shipping 
thickens  as  we  proceed,  looking  like  a  very  forest 
of  masts;  aud,  every  now  and  then,  the  order 
shouted  to  the  engineer  below,  "  Ease  her !"  "  Stop 
her !  "  tells  that  some  heaVy  bai^e,  drifting  slowly 

East,  or  sailing  vessel,  clearing  out  of  the  river, 
as  come  pthwart  onr  track.  And  now  we  are 
above  tlie  famous  Thames  Tunnel,  that  wonder  of 
the  world  I  This  is  Wapping,  with  its  thickly  clus- 
tered houses,  on  our  left,  Km  on  the  opposite  shore 
is  Rotherhithe.  Now  we  pass  the  western  entrance 
to  the  West  India  Docks,  communicating  by  a 
canal,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  with  the  eastern 
entrance.  To  the  left  of  this  canal,  stretching  into 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  is  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  so  called, 
from  one  of  our  kings  having  kept  lus  hounds 
there.  Those  large  building  on  the  right  belong 
to  the  Government  Victuallmg  Office  at  Deptford. 
But  see!  the  domes  of  Greenwich  Hospital  are  in 
view,  with  the  noble  old  trees  of  the  pnrk  in  the 
back  ground ;  we  rapidly  approach  the  quay,  and 
have  but  just  time  to  notice,  in  passing,  the  hulk  o. 
au  immense  man-of-war,  called  the  Dreadnought, 
now  used  as  a  refuge  far  sidi  and  disabled  seamen 
of  all  n:itious.  We  step  on  shore,  and  are  sur- 
prised at  the  great  extent  of  the  buildings  com- 
prising the  Government  hospital ;  admiring,  as  we 
view  them  more  closely,  its  domes,  its  colonnades, 
and  rich  architectural  ornaments ;  the  naval  school 
finely  closes  in  the  view,  crowned  by  the  trees  and 
observatory  in  the  park.  The  right  wing  of  the 
hospital,  (looking  at  it  from  the  river,}  was  built 
by  Charles  the  First ;  subsequent  monarchs  added 
the  remainder.  Nearly  five  thousand  individuals, 
including  the  children  at  the  naval  school,  officers, 
and  nurses,  find  a  corofbrtable  asylum  within  these 
walls ;  and,  wherever  we  turn,  the  pensioners,  in 
their  grotesque  dress,  meet  the  eye.  But  we  roust 
spend  a  day  here,  if  we  would  view  the  interior 
arrangements  of  the  hospital  and  other  olyects  oJT 
interest. 

THE  WOODMAN  AND  THE  FOREST. 

A  VxBhE.—Ste  Engrariag  p.  128. 

A  COUNTRY  f^low  came  one  day  into  the  forest, 
and  looked  about  him  with  some  anxie^ ;  upcm 
which,  it  is  said,  that  the  trees,  with  a  curiosi^ 
natural  to  some  other  creatures,  asked  him  what  it 
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WMM  lie  was  in  want  of«  The  woodman  replied, 
that  he  only  desired  a  small  piece  of  wood,  in  order 
to  make  a  handle  to  Ms  hatchet.  This  seemed  so 
modest  a  request,  that  the,  trees  noanimously  de- 
cided that  he  sliould  have  a  piece  of  good,  sound, 
tongh  ash.  But  the  woodman,  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  it  and  fitted  it  to  his  purpose,  began  to  lay 
about  him  most  unmercifully ;  hacking  and  hewing, 
and  laying  prostrate  some  of  the  noblest  trees  m 
the  forest :  upon  which  the  oak  is  said  to  have 
spoken  thus  to  the  beech,  in  a  low  whisper: 
"  Brothers,  we  must  take  oar  fate  for  our  pains." 

Moral.— Though  we  are  commanded  to  forgive 
and  lore  our  enemies,  yet  we  are  not  foolishly  or 
inadvertently  to  put  means  of  injuring  us  into 
tiheir  power. 

THE  CID  AND  HIS  OREDITDBS.1 

This  KRie  Ineideiit  In  the  llfb  of  the  CId  Hay  DIu  of  Blw  U 
Ukcrn  IJroni  the  mil-kiiowii  Spantih  Uotrical  Chnmielo  of  the 
fmlhero.  Mulln'e  Ed.  • 

"  What  a  pleHlin  It  it,  uM  flw  poet  ShenilotM,  "  to  pay  one'i 
debta  r  And  he  bItos  terta  good  iomods  for  ihopicaattre :  wlilch 
nMHu  It  ie  of  lees  conieaneiRe  to  tt»tucribe,  because  they  tue 
best  dlwoveied  tar  maklag  the  experiment. 

It  trill  be  teen  tar  the  ptlUnt  Cid'e  own  candid  eonfenlon,  thet 
be  did  net  think  hie  conduct  In  Ibli  traneactlen  altogether  At  fbr 
boitatlan ;  he  Mcma  to  hare  eomewhat  too  confltlently  bIm  taken 
nwnejr  for  die  hUe,  before  he  had  killed  the  bear.  But  he  leem* 
to  have  been  in  no  danger  of  forgetting,  what  some  great  men  have 
fai gotten  in  later  limes,  that  a  repniation.  however  brUlianl,  U 
worth  nothing  to  a  man  who  dooe  not  pay  hli  debit. 

WoiTLB  you  hear  of  brarc  Bodrigo, 

The  good  Cid  Campeador, 
How  he  Btrove  with  envions  Fortune, 

When  he  rode  against  the  Moorl 

BanUh'd,  lost,  despoil'd,  heart-woandcd, 

By  his  King  oast  off,  he  stood : 
But  to  bear  withont  repining, 

b  the  test  of  gentle  blood. 

One  sole  doabt  it  was  that  vex'd  him, — ' 
That  one  doubt,  it  rex'd  tdm  sore, — 

How  he  might  supply  his  charges 
For  his  road  against  the  Uoor. 

Would  the  wealthy  Jews  of  Bargos 
Aid  him  from  their  golden  hoaidl 

Thus  bespoke  them  btave  Rodrigo 
Seated  at  his  frieudly  Iioard  -. 

"  Lend  me,  sirs,  a  thousand  florins. 

For  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day  : 
listen  to  my<good  assorance. 

Ere  your  prudence  answers  nay. 

*'ho,l  give  to  your  fltlr  keeping 
Gottm  imin the  wealth  tb^  hold, 

If  it  onee  were  spread  befine  you, 
Ye  would  count  it  worth  yonr  gold. 

"  If  I  send  you  not  more  florins 

Ere  a  twelvemonth  and  a  di^, 
Break  ^ese  precious  coffers  open, 

Loau  and  interest  they  will  pay." 

Honest  Bagucl  and  Menezes 

Each  sway  their  coffers  bore, 
And  they  bring  the  thousand  florins 

For  the  road  against  th«  Moor. 

Oat,  alas  !  that  soul  of  tiononr. 
So  shall  stoop  to  Fortmie's  hand  1 

7or  the  noble  Spaniud's  coftrs, 
They  wore  fiU'd  with  shifting  sand. 


11)  Piwm  Laye  of  Palth  and  Loyalty;  or,  NarratlvMln  Verae.te- 
leetcdfromHbtory.hyEdwBntChurton.M  A.  Cimbridge,Walten. 
ISM.  A  Tohune  of  poeme  of  very  eonriderable  merit,  fbonded 
,  tfm  hlrteritri  ineidanU  niuetiMlve  of  the  vtrtnn  of  blth  and 
Hysliy.  Tn^aniBtuidaddiMjrfiirthoiroaiig. 
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•Bays  and  months  pass  on  unheeded. 

And  Kodrigt^  brave  as  bold, 
Bauish'd,  wrong'd,  despoll'd,  heart-wonnded^  • 

Xeeds  him  still  both  steel  and  gold. 

But  when  once  Valencia's  city 

Pell  to  his  victorious  nword, 
Little  reck'd  he  then  of  Fortune, 

Nobly  he  rcdeem'd  his  word. 

"  Haste,"  he  said,  "  good  Alvar  Fanes, 

News  of  my  success  to  bring 
To  uiy  loving  wife  Ximena, 

And  to  my  most  gracious  King. 

"  Take  two  hundred  Moorish  horses 

All  in  glittering  harness  bright. 
To  my  King  a  kingly  present 

From  a  true  and  constant  knight. 
"  And  to  my  right^faonour'd  mast^ 

Rigiiel  and  Menezes  old. 
Bear  two  hundred  marks  of  silver. 

And  two  hundred  marks  of  gold; 

"And  entreat  their  gracious  pardon 

For  the  small  deceit  I  plann'd; 
WiUx  a  heavy  heart  I  did  it^ 

BoVd  beneath  SOsfortune's  hand. 

"  Tfaoagh  it  scem'd  that  in  those  coffers 
Nought  but  shifting  sand  was  stor'd. 

Yet  wiUiin  that  sand  was  buried 
Good  Bodiigo's  golden  word." 


ini'scellanMiu. 


' '  I  have  here  made  only  a  noeegay  of  culled  dowet*,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  atrbig  that  Uea 
them."— JueiibilfM. 

OBIOIH  Of  THS  BOTAL  BOOIBIT  OF  IIBSIOIISS. 

NEAa  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  an  eminent 
German  oboist,  named  Kaitch,  came  to  England,  where 
his  performance  was  for  a  long  time  in  great  request; 
but,  being  of  improvident  habits,  he  died  in  great  po- 
verty, leaviug  1^  &mily  destitute.  Soon  afterwards, 
Festtng,  the  fhmons  Tiolinist  of  that  day,  with  Wei- 
demann  the  flute-player,  and  Vincent  the  oboist,  hap- 
pened to  observe  two  interesting  little  boys,  who  had 
an  appearance  aliove  their  condition,  driving  milch- 
aasesdown  the  Haymarket;  and  found,  on  InipiiiTt  that 
they  wero  the  orphan  sons  of  poor  Kaitch.  Stniu  with 
pity  for  the  children  of  their  brother  professor,  these 
muucians  instantly  miaedasubscription  for  their  relief; 
and  it  was  to  the  consideration  sng^ted  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  families  of  indigent  musioians,  that 
the  profession  owes  the  existence  of  "  The  Btqrid  Society 
of  Musicians,"  which  excellent  and  most  oseful  insti- 
tution was  founded  in  the  year  173S. 

BAOACITI  OF  A  DOd. 

DuRisa  the  American  war.  Captain  Gregg,  and  a 
brother  officer,  returning  from  hunting,  were  fired  upon 
by  au  ambush  of  Indians.  Both  fell,  and  the  Indians 
coming  up,  struck  them  on  the  foreh(^  with  the  toma- 
hawk, and  scalped  them.  Captain  Gregg,  in  describing 
the  operation,  said,  he  felt  as  if  molten  lead  were  poured 
on  his  head ;  yet  ho  had  the  hardihood  to  lie  still,  sup- 
preaaing  his  breath,  to  make  them  suppcne  he  was  dead. 
When  they  had  left  him,  he  felt  as  if  something  cooling 
were  applied  to  hia  burning  head ;  this  was  caused  by 
the  coldness  of  the  ton^e  of  his  dog,  which  was  licking 
it.  The  dog,  after  fawning  upon  him,  left  him,  and 
disappeared  in  the  woods.  Captain  Gregg,  in  attempt- 
ing to  rise,  found  he  was  wounded  in  the  back  by  a 
modtet^hot,  and  severely  bruised  on  the  forehead  by 
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the  itroke  of  a  tonututwk,  which  would  moBj.  probably 
hsTfl  knockfld  ont  his  bniiu,  had  not  i(«  force  been 
broken  hj  hia  hat.  Ho  enwled  tp  his  brother  officer, 
wJw  U;  dead  near  him,  and  opening  hia  waiHtcoat,  lud 
hi*  tluobbing  head  upon  hie  warm  bosom  ;  fo^  the  sticks 
and  atones  among  which  be  lay  were  torture  to  him. 
Here  he  expected  death  to  put  an  end  to  hia  sufferings. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  dog  hastened  home  to  the  cap- 
iain's  friends,  and  by  his  manner  showed  that  some 
accident  had  befallen  his  master.  They  followed  the 
dog,  which  guided  them  to  the  scene  described,  where 
they  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  Captain 
Ofegg,  who,  under  the  care  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  ulti- 
inately  recoTered. 

BATHS  AVn  WABn-HOTSn  TOB  TBI  USOCTBHia  CUSSBS. 

The  baths  and  wash-hooaet  for  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  now  in  coutw  of  erection 
around  the  base  of  the  extensive  reservoir  belonging  to 
the  New  River  Company,  in  the  Hampetead-road,  hive 
been  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public 
The  site  for  this  building,  occupying  about  7,000  square 
feet,  has  been  handsomely  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  Kew  River  Company,  at  the  nominal  rent 
of  6*.  per  year,  and  the  sum  rused  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions for  the  purpose  of  the  erection  amounts  to  about 
aOOI.  'Hie  building  (the  entrance  to  which  in  in  Gcorge- 
atreot,  Hampstead-road)  extends  around  the  east,  south, 
and  northern  sides  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  arrange- 
ments made,  and  rapidly  progressing  towards  completion, 
will  provide  thirty  single  baths,  twenty  for  riiea  and  ten 
for  women,  five  vapour  baths,  and  two  large  plunging 
baths.  In  the  washing  dcpartibent,  accommodation  is 
nrovidcd  for  aixtv-four  washinc  compartmontSj  kc.  The 


whole  of  thass  compartments  are  excecidingly  commo- 
dious, having  steam-pipes,  and  all  other  neceawies  for 
boiling  and  cold  water,  aa  occasion  may  reqaire.  The 

S>lunging  baths  are  very  capacious,  the  larger  being  sixty 
eet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  the  smaller  forty  feet 
by  twenty.  *  To  a  poor  man  or  woman,  the  chai^  for  a 
separate  cold  bath,  containing  sixty  gallons  of  water, 
will  be  one  penny,  and  a  warm  bath  twopence,  fresh 
water  and  clean  towels  being  provided  for  each  bather. 
There  are  a  few  higher  priced  batlts,  differing  only 
from  the  others  in  having'  more  expensive  fittings.  The 
charge  for  the  nae  of  a  double  washing-tob,  with  an  ample 
supply,  of  hot  and  cold  water,  of  the  coppers,  drying- 
room,  and  ironing  apparatus,  will  be  at  the  Dite  of  one 
penny  for  three  honra.  There  is  but  UtUe  doubt  the 
establishment,  when  completed,  will  prove  oC  great  be- 
nefit to  the  poor  of  tho  neighbourhood.  The  establish- 
ment IB  expected  to  be  got  into  operation  in  the  oonrae 
of  a  few  weeks,  although  it  is  stated  tiiat  30M.  more  it 
required  to  effect  its  completion.— /Voni  a  Nao*pap«r. 
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ON,  I  give  my  upcar  to  tlicc ; 

'TiB  loo  heavy  now  for  mc  ; 
'  Take  the  hatUe-aword  and  Bhicld; 
.  llount  my  steed,  and  forth  to  field. 

See  those  whitened  lockfl;  the  helm 
Fifty  years  have  covered  them ; 
Every  year  a  fight  hath  made 
Blunt  my  battlc-ase  and  blade. 

Old  Count  Itudolph,  for  reward, 
Gave  me  axe,  and  spear,  and  aword ; 
I  had  acrvftd  the  Count  alway, 
And  dcKpised  Prince  Henry's  pay. 

"When,  in  Freedom's  cauec,  the  Mood 
Fail'd  his  right  arm,'  Rudolph  stood. 
And  the  miglit  of  his  left  hand 
Did  alone  the  Franks  withstand. 
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Gird  ihoe  hot  to  meet  tho  fray ; 
CoD^  aopici  un  ^eni«my : 

0  mj  BOD,  tbif  •nn  miut  b« 
Strel^th  and  aolaoe  nnr  to  mc  1 

Kevcr  draw  Uiia  Bword  iu  yam. 
For  thy  sires  on  battlc-plaiD ; 
AVatch  and  dart  with  essle's  miglil; 
Be  a  thunderbolt  in  fight. 

Seek  the  battle's  heaviest  shock ;  ' 
Meet  it  firm  as  ocean  rock ; 
Spare  the  Buppliaut,  Ij  iog  low ; 
UcT  In  twain  iho  stubborn  fos. 

Vhen  thy  banner  floats  in  vain 
O'er  thy  Unt  and  staggering  train, 
Then  do  thou,  a  stedfiist  t«wer, 

Bravo  the  gather'd  foemcn'a  power. 

By  the  sword  thy  brothen  died,  — 
Seven  sons, — their  country's  pride ; 
Sunk  in  grief,  thy  mother  lay. 
Dumb  and  stiff,  and  paea'd  away. 

1  am  feeble  now,  and  lone; 
Yet  would  thy  disgrace,  my  eon. 
On  thy  htber'tt  heartstrings  tdl 
Seven  times  heavier  than  all. 

Ftnr  not,  then,  thoogh  death  be  nigh, 
On  thy  Clod  in  faith  rely ; 
So  thou  bravely  fight,  my  boy, 
Tby  old  bthor  dies  with  Joy. 

J  Somj  of  Hit  nirlwitfll  Ct*tmr§. 

 ♦ — 

DETACHED  THOUGHTS 
vaou 

JEAN  PAUL  HICHTER. 
"  Of  dUbilng  themH  the  veering  long  wu  mixed." 


W'bo  haa  followed  and  examined  reality,  even  to 
its  deepest  vallteys,  like  the  twin  stars  of  poesy, 
Homer  and  ShakspcaTe?  As  art  ever  labours 
in  the  school  of  nature,  so  were  the  richest  poets 
of  old  her  most  attached  and  induitrioas  childfen, 
tmnsmittiue  her  portrait  to  suoceedii^  generations. 
If  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  a  trnly  rreat 
poet,  we  must  grant  to  genius  a  metempsychosis 
throDgh  all  nations,  times,  and  circumstances,  and 
send  nim  to  circumnavigate  the  world.  What 
higher  and  bolder  representations  of  its  infijiite 
fomt  would  he  not  project?  The  poets  of  the  an- 
cients were  men  of  business  and  warriors,  before 
they  were  bards ;  and  the  epic  poets  in  particular 
steered  the  hehn  through  the  waves  of  Lfe,  before 
they  took  up  the  pencd  to  deBcribe  the  Toyagc. 
It  is  with  tiie  children  of  the  mind,  as  tiie  Romans 
thought  of  the  children  of  the  body—they  must 
touch  the  earth,  if  they  would  learn  to  speak. 

^Hie  praters  about  the  happy  consciousness  that 
rewards  good  actions,  have  thmselves  performed 
none ;  else  they  would  have  experiraced,  that^  in 
proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  taste, 
it  becomes  more  delicately  susceptible  of  falling 
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below  its  high  standard ;  and,  therefore,  the  best 
men  reproa^  themselvA  more  tlian  the  worst. 

When  the  heiit  is  made  die  altar  of  God,  then 
the  bead— the  mental  faculties,  ai-c  the  li^ts  on 
that  altar. 

He  who,  when  calm  and  cool,  presses  his  rijj^hts 
to  the  utmost,  will,  when  actuated  by  passion, 
over-step  them. 

The  good  man  feels  no  injustice  so  strongly,  ns 
that  done  to  others  ;  that  committed  against  bim- 
seli^  he  sees  not  so  clearly ;  the  bad  man  feels  only 
iiijur^  to  himself. 

This  deep  and  irrepressible  craving,  this  siii- 
gular  pining  of  the  soul  for  yet  untrodden  lands, 
cornea  upon  us,  not  as  we  might  expect,  in  timosi 
of  suffering,  (for  then  the  soul  has  no  power  to 
expand — it  only  asks  removal  of  present  pressure, ) 
but  in  joy,  and  that  only  in  joy  of  a  certain  kind. 
The  enjoyment  of  food,  of  drink,  of  warmth,  and 
refreslung  coolness,  of  motion,  of  rest,  call  for 
nothing  beyond  the  h^hest  degree  of  that  eiyoy- 
ment— «  asks  no  ascending  into  the  infinite ;  on 
the  contrary,  rather  a  fallil^back  into  contraction. 
But,  in  the  enj()yment  of  the  sun's  noou-tide  ra- 
diance— of  the  crimson  splendours  of  its  setting, 
and  of  the  moon's  silver  beams — in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  sublime  in  nature,  and  the  sublime 
Ml  art — ^in  the  giving  way  to  tender  sensibility — in 
the  sweet  tears  of  happy  emotion — in  all,  and 
through  all  this,  ia  to  be  traced  the  ycamiog  after 
something  higher ;  and  the  overflowing  heart  over- 
flowa,  i^d  yet  is  not  filled.  The  heart  in  joy  re- 
semblet  those  birds  of  passage,  which,  though  caged 
111  warlll  spaitments,  still,  at  the  season  when  their 
Ibllows  migrate,  pine  fur,  and  pant  to  wing  their 
to  the  dbtaut  land  of  genial  warmth  and 
TCmal  bf.nity. 

This  indcli'iiitble  feeling  in  htunan  nature  is  espe- 
cially developed  by  the  power  of  an  art,  the  pecu- 
Htir  prapcrtics;  of  which,  and  superiority  to  all 
other  arts,  v^c  know  not  rightly  vet  I  speak  not 
of  pui:ii  v,  uv  (jf  painting,  but  of  music.  -Why  do 
we  fbr^l,  while  aOLnowiedging  that  music  he^htens 
joyous  nd  sad  emotions — ^^ea,  Uself  produces  them 
— ^that  the  soul  loses  itself  m  the  magic  of  its  sweet 
soonds^  as  in  a  labyrinth — that  more  mightily,  more 
powerAiIIy,  than  any  other  art,  it  makes  us  expe- 
rience, momentarily,  rapid  transitions  from  joy  to 
sorrow — why,  while  conscious  of  all  this;  do  vre 
forget  its  still  higher  property — its  power  of  making 
ns  pine  fur  some  other  land,  and  of  drawing  from 
the  soul  a  sigh,  full  of  pantings  for  the  lUturc,  which 
vet  do  but  seem  yearnings  for  some  familiar  long- 
loved  home  of  the  spirit? 

Why  mueic  should  thus,  above  all  other  arts, 
thrill  upon  the  inner  man,  is  beyond  my  power  to 
explain.  Singularly  do  its  material  movements 
erect  themselTes  mto  certain  regular  forms  oi' 
sounds,  which  are  carried  forward  to  ffie  finely- 
fuahioned  nerves ;  but  from  these,  to  the  soul's 
depths  which  music  stirs  so  powerfully,  \te  have 
stiU  a  vast  interval. 

But  to  what  end  is  it  that  man,  while  growing 
at  the  root  which  draws  hin  down,  and  is  folly 
satisfied  in  the  earth,  muat  also  be  growing  at  the 
stalk,  which  presses  upwards  to  heaven's  air  and 
light  ?  To  what  end  serves  this  double  direction 
in  man?  Manifestiy  not  merely  to  his  earthly 
happiness.  Would  Heaven  do  that  which  is  for- 
bidden  to  us,  subject  the  hi^cr  to  Iho  service  of 
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the  lower,  and  plant  flowers  only  to  b^w  them 
upon  the  dan^ill?  Can  the  instinct  which  we 
feet  so  .strongly  within  after  a  higrfaer  worM,  a 
deeper  love — can  the  idea  of  the  divine,  of  the 
moral,  be  implant«d  within  ns,  only  to  enhance  the 
pleasure*  of  eartUy  lifb,  uid,  like  tropic  fruits  and 
nncest  to  |pe  more  wiah  to  th»  joys  <^  sense  7 
But  JIG,  it  Bi  exactly  the  contrary.  The  shai^pest 
and  deepest  sorrows  are  the  lot  of  the  nobler  spirits ; 
and  the  fineir-fasbioned  nerve  that  most  quickly 
thrills  to  the  breath  of  hearen,  is  most  alive  to  the 
touch  of  pain. 

But  sorely  these  indistinct  and  undeflnable  ap- 
prehensions of  a  more  noble  birth-right  were  not 
given  us  in  vain ;  and  yet,  if  disappointed  here- 
after, they  avail  us  little  nere  below.  What  inntinct 
of  the  nullions  of  different  animals  has  been  suf- 
fcrcd  by  Infinite  Goodness  to  iall  short  of  its  pro- 
niie,  even  to  ibf  oaeonacious  and  unexpectaot? 
and  shdithA  Dime  instinct  of  the  eoal  be  suffered 
to  be  obgectlees  ud  ainleaB  by  Him  who  shapeth 
aU  things  to  their  uses?  Then,  too,  what  a  distinc- 
tion is  tbere  between  the  mere  instinct  of  the 
animal,  and  that  plan  of  a  future  world  that  is 
drawn  upon  the  soul  of  man !  The  animal  instinct 
has  more  feelers,  the  human  more  antennae.  Ani- 
mal instinct  utters  its  pruptietic  promises,  and  its 
raquisidona,  with  a  dim  vagueness,  and  draws  and 
impeU  to  the  end  it  has  in  view,  in  the  dark,  with 
an  invisiblB  hand :  as,  for  instance,  in  the  secret 
powerful  impulse  to  build  the  nest,  and  lay  up  a 
itofv  for  the  famct  brood,  for  onknown  and  totally 
diwimflaa'  oflbpring.  in  man,  on  the  ctutrary,  the 
instbct  of  immortiuity  has  ha  falfihoMiL  even  here 
below,  for  what  we  call  hope  of  it,  and  desire  after 

is  but  the  development  of  that  Immortality. 
Our  pure  joys  are  but  the  commencement  of  that 
happiness  for  which  we  pant ;  and,  though  the 
heart  fie  low  upon  this  earth's  horizon,  like  the 
mass  of  cloud  that,  with  its  varied  colouring,  does 
but  portend  rain,  and  gives  no  presage  of  &fie 
earthly  dajs.  yet  is  this  very  cloud  the  beginning 
of  the  rainbow  which  spreads  itself  over  the  dark 
earth,  and  the  glowing  tints  of  which  are  the 
bright  beams  of  uat  very  sun,  of  whose  future  un- 
dnuned  ^oiies  it  is  the  promise. 

More  truths  than  we  look  fbr  are  to  be  found 
in  the  old  comparison  between  the  development 
of  the  ronl  and  that  of  the  butterfly ;  for,  m  the 
caterpillar,  instinet  finds  the  plan  of  the  future 
lUiric  wUeh  it  has  to  work  out.  In  the  caterpillar 
lies  hid,  according  to  Swammerdam,  the  chrysalis ; 
and  this,  i^;ain,  contains  the  butterfly,  with  its 
folded  wings,  sjduI  antennn.  And  this  pale  Im- 
ptiaoDed  form  goes  through  its  successive  labours, 
casting  its  skin,  spinning  for  itself  new  bonds, 
sod  immuring  itself  in  the  cocoon,  onlv  that  it 
may,  at  length,  break  forth  to  freedom,  ana,  leaving 
bemnd  it  iX9  slough,  and  renouncing  for  ever  its 
coarse  £et  of  leaves,  sport  henceforth  unid  the 
towers,  foed  upon  honey,  and  live  for  love. 
Oh!  how  do  these  similitudes  speak  the  desires 
of  the  soul !  How  gladly  would  it,  in  its  pupa 
state,  be  permitted  to  burst  the  dirysalis,  and 
widdy,  fblly  expand  those  soft  tender  nings,  tliat 
are  bruised  in  its  dongeon-ten^entl  For  is  not 
ttas  Ae  consummation  for  which  it  bears  a  thou- 
aaad  snflbriDgs — for  which  it  undergoes  privation 
nd  JMUQ  f  Surely,  it  were  a  waste  of  energies,  a 
hum  contradiction,  if  the  butterfly,  after  its  long 
■^nisonment  in  the  unsightly  larva,  after  all  its 


Eunfhl  casting  off  of  its  skin,  its  narrow  swathing- 
ands,  the  dark  dungeon  of  an  almost  torpid  pupa, 
should  come  forth— nothing;  or  come  forth  in 
corruption,  with  its  fonl  slough  hanging  around  it 
as  a  shroud. 

But  men  can  believe  all  this — ready  to  believe 
all  against  God,  but  slow  of  heart  to  receive  all 
that  would  speak  of  His  infinite  wisdom  and  in- 
finite goodness !  One  cloudy  day  is  aufflcient  to 
obscure  from  onr  view  a  whole  ufe  foil  of  divine 
sunshine;  and  the  short,  dark  hour  of  deaUi  shuts 
out  from  us  the  long,  bright  future.  We  do,  in- 
deed, live  in  a  wonderful  night  of  existence ;  and 
these  anticipations,  these  presentiments  are  our 
moonlight.   But  does  not  this  pre-sappose  a  San! 

How  calmly  may  we  commit  ourselves  to  the 
hands  of  Him  who  bears  up  the  world — of  Him 
who  has  created,  and  who  provides  for  the  joys 
even  of  insects,  as  carefully  aa  if  He  were  their 
little  fother! 

No  one  learns  to  think  by  gettine  rules  for  think- 
ing, but  by  getting  materius  for  tnou^t. 

Every  one  has  in  his  youth  something  of  a  poetic 
genius — its  folly  and  its  enthusiasm.  The  poetic 
genius  itseli'  lives  in  an  eternal  youth. 

I  have  never  had  such  a  peculiar  fueling  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  human  heart,  as  when,  in  one 
afternoon,  I  have  had  to  write  six  friendly  letters 
to  six  different  persons. 

It  does  not  follow  that  he  who  deceives  us,  con- 
siders us,  therefore,  as  fools.  He  ascribes  his  success 
rather  to  his  resistless  powers. 

There  are  comforters  by  profession,  to  whom 
nothing  worse  could  happen  than  diat  oUiers 
shooldoe  consoled:  they  could  then  talk  the  less. 

If  sdf-knowle^;e  be  a  path  to  virtue,  virtue  is  a 
much  better  one  to  sdf-knowledge.  The  more 
piu*e  the  soul  becomes,  it  will,  like  cerfaun  precioas 
stones  that  are  sensible  to  the  contact  of  poison, 
shrink  from  the  fotid  vaponrs  of  evU  im|nesaions. 

The  pursuit  of  pleasure  makes  us  as  earthly- 
minded  as  engrossment  in  business. 

We  would  rather  discover  trutli  than  hear  it. 

Domestic  lifo  is  the  most  delightfol,  because  it 
repeats  our  childhood. 

In  order  not  to  be  made  servile  by  the  great,  let 
us  place  before  our  minds  a  still  greater. 

Man  despises  the  man  most  with  whom  he  is 
most  frequently  brought  into  contact ;  for  instance, 
the  publisher  the  author,  ftc. 

A  single  odour  awakois  a  whole  host  of  old 
associations ;  it  has  more  influence  than  even  the 
eye  upon  the  imagination. 

We  have  a  certain  complacency  in  witnessing  an 
air  of  defiance  in  a  criminal  before  his  ju^es, 
because  he  thereby  lessens  oar  consciousness  of 

salyection  to  authority. 

We  sympathise  more  readily  with  excess  of 
sorrow  than  with  exuberance  of  joy.  Sympathy 
increases  with  the  former,  not  with  the  latter. 

Our  dislike  to  the  sight  of  our  faults  we  vent 
upon  the  way  in  which  our  fiiend  has  discovered 
them  to  us.  If  he  have  done  it  boldly,  we  cry  out 
against  his  abraptness,  his  roughness ;  if  delicately. 
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f^Uy,  we  oxdahn  at  his  daplkoQ^,  hia  ffisnmnk- 

tion. 

The  face  only  expresses  talent  and  habit  of 
thought  and  feeling.  The  eye  indicates  ike  pre- 
sent ;  of  the  whole  man  this  atone  is  transparent. 

Moral  science,  no  less  than  the  other  sciences,  is 
subject  to  the  Uniitatioaa  of  oar  finite  capacities ; 
but  aa  no  one  endeaToars  to  reach  the  highest 
point,  we  are  kept  in  ^^oran«  of  where  its  bonn- 
dary  lies. 

To  say,  "  Man  may  seek  truth  not  so  much  in 
order  to*  find  it  as  to  exercise  bis  faculties  in  the 
search,  and  to  strengthen  his  mental  powers,"  is 
to  say,  "  Take  food,  not  that  you  may  be  nourished 
thereby,  but  that-your  teeth  may  be  sharpened." 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  what  little 
minda  think  of  our  understandings,  bat  not  what 
they  think  of  oar  dress.  _ 

Admiration  profits  not  the  object  so  much  as  the 
subject  of  it.  While  rejoicing  Uiat  a  man  is  great, 
we  have  also  reason  to  rejoice  that  we  are  aUe  to 
appreciate  bis  worth. 

The  death  of  our  beloved  gives  ns  our  first  love 
again.  By  death  we  are  taught  truly  to  lore :  the 
dear  one,  no  longer  subject  to  our  caprice  or  hia 
own,  remains  a  spotless,  glorious  oi^ect  of  love ; 
and  time,  instead  of  taking  away  from  his  attrac- 
tions, fprea  to  him  additional  charms.  Thus  the 
heart  la  always  a  gainer,  give  it  bat  free  room  and 
fiill  Uberty  to  lore. 


LtTCT  COOPEB. 
CaaP.  II. 

Thk  ill-managed  houaehold  were  now  engaged  in  va- 
rious directions  and  several  occupations.  The  master 
moanled  his  gig,  and,  attended  by  Pug  Miachicf  on 
horacback,  drove  away  to  liis  Chambcra  in  Sydney.  A 
sort  of  pause  took  place  in  the  bustle  which  had  reigned 
over  the  house,  which,  if  it  could  not  be  called  peace, 
owing  to  the  occasional  gusts  of  Mrs.  Caveat's  temper, 
was  yet  much  more  like  it  than  before ;  and  the  new- 
comer set  earnestly  to  work  to  accomplish  the  labour  ap- 
pointed for  her  morning's  exercise,  which  was  to  scour 
the  venuidah  that  adorned  three  sides  of  the  house,  now 
crofited  with  the  tenacious  clay  and  dirt  of  the  previous 
rain.  The  poor  girl  was  well  disposed,  and  indeed 
anxious,  to  culti\-ate  the  goodwill  of  her  mistress,  but  her 
strength  and  patience  were  severely  tried  at  first  starting. 
Bbc  had  collected  her  pail  and  scrnbbing^bniBh,  her  sand 
and  flannel,  from  all  quarters,  after  no  small  demur ;  she 
had  drawn  the  water  from  a  well  hardly  less  than  thirty 
fwt  deqk,  hi  a  tin  can  attached  to  a  frayed  and  knotted 
rope,  loidng  tnm- tbe  leaky  vessel  at  evety  haul  a  iiill 
of  its  contents;  tiieiemahkBof  a  wtndlass  were  scat- 
tered abaai,  in  evidence  that  there  had  once  existed  aucb 
a  contrivance  for  drawing  water,  but  now  serving  no 
other  purpoee  than  to  litter  the  yard,  and  embarrass  the 
movementa<tf  all  idio  had  occasion  to  viidi  tbe  wen.  In 
England,  there  woold  have  stood  a  pomp  over  the  cltwed 
aperture  with  a  stone-sink  or dstern,  or,  atkast,  a  large 
tab  to  receive  the  waste  water;  bat  H  was  not  so  here, 
where  shiftiness  and  contrivance  in  the  moral  and  phy- : 


sieal  ooncems  of  life  hasten  the  deterioration  of  character 
already  on  the  decline.  All  these  preliminaiy  difficul- 
ties were  now  overcome,  and  Lw»r  was  opon  her  knees 
intent  upon  her  task.  The  first  uiterraption  was  from 
Mrs.  Caveat,  who  rebuked  bcr  extravagance  for  going 
about  in  shoes  and  stockings,  which  were  at  onee  r»- 
jected,  in  compliance  with  her  commands.  Ere  ahe  tiad 
well  resumed  the  labonra  of  the  scrubbing-brush,  the  old 
Irishwoman,  with  ravage  violence,  swept  away  her  pail, 
declaring  she  had  been  looking  for  it  eveiy  where,  and 
that  she  wondered  how  she  dwed  make  me  with  any 
thing  belonging  to  her.  To  renew  her  search  for  another 
pail, — to  return  to  the  deep  well  and  leaking  can,  and 
again  to  fill  it,  were  fresh  hindrances  and  6«h  trials  of 
her  temper ;  but  Lucy  reflected  that  she  was  helplews 
and  that  her  dtoatlon  was  none  other  than  she  had 
brought  upon  herself,  and,  however  distresring,  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  sufiiBringB  of  some  whom  she  had  left  at 
home,  broken-hearted  by  her  conduct.  She  wiped  away 
'a  tear,  and  once  more  essayed  her  formidable  task ;  and 
iriien  it  was  at  length  accomplished,  she  felt  the  full 
efiects  of  the  morning  son,  and  the  steaming  breathleM 
atmo^there,  in  a  state  ct  weakness  and  dejection  whidi 
she  had  never  before  experienced.  Bat,  ^though  she 
was  quite  exhausted,  the  day  was  &r  ^m  spent,  and, 
•rhilsl  the  day  lasted,  she  could  expect  no  intermission 
of  her  toil.  What  might  have  been  the  next  employ- 
ment of  her  strength,  it  is  impoeuble  to  say,  for  the  ar. 
rival  of  Urs.  Caveat's  sister  in  her  eaniage  pnt  an  end 
to  all  the  settled  Isbonrs  of  the  day,  without  affiirding 
the  sl^htest  relief  to  the  servants.  Mrs.  Batboat  hao 
come  to  i^>end  the  day  with  Mrs.  Caveat ;  and,  from  her 
open  carnage,  which  was  stained  with  yesterday's  mad, 
and  drawn  by  two  greys,  whose  coats  and  oqiariaons 
might  have  looked  better  tiad  they  been  cleaner,  thera 
issued  iba  said  Mrs.  Batboat,  in  a  ulk  gown,  streaked  a 
little  wi^i  butter  and  gravy,  but,  as  it  was  almost  new, 
there  was  still  plenty  of  room  left  for  future  impressions ; 
two  shoes  which  never  bad  been  pairs,  whereof  one  had 
been  green,  but  had  turned  yellow  in  tbe  course  of  her 
slatternly  nunery,  and  the  other  was  bnret  at  every 
seam.  And  after  Sirs.  Batboat,  there  descended  Hiss 
Jemima  Batboat,  whose  dumpy  resemblance  to  hor 
dumpy  mamma,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  was  very  singular ; 
Hsster  Freddy  and  Master  Percy  Batboat  came  next,  in 
new  blouses  and  red  belts,  and,  finally,  Master  Johnny 
Batboat,  borne  in  the  arms  of  a  red-headed  Iriidi  wet 
nurse. 

Such  were  tho  visitors  whose  invasion  put  all  the 
household  to  tho  rout.  Whilst  prcpamtions  were  being 
made  for  luncheon,  on  a  large  scale ;  \v-hilst  the  sisters 
overwhelmed  each  other  with  incessant  questioDS,  which, 
as  they  had  met  but  two  days  before,  could  not  have 
been  veiy  various  or  very  important ;  whilst  the  boys 
and  girl  harried  over  the  unne,  seeking  what  thqr  comd 
devour  or  destroy,  and  the  red-haired  Kitty  was  re- 
cruiting her  strength  with  a  glass  of  bottled  porter, 
which  the  anxious  mother  bad  demanded,  fii^t  of  all  for 
herself,  and  then  for  her  adjutant ;  Master  Johnny  Bat- 
boat was  transferred  to  Lucy,  to  be  promenaded  in  the 
verandah  before  the  drawing-room  windows. 

"  l>on't  set  him  down,  young  woman ;  mind  hiit  dear 
Ie^"  said  his  mamma.  Master  Joluiny  was  eighteen 
months  old,  and  could  not  walk. 

"  Here,"  continued  Mrs.  Batboat,  "  give  him  this  piece 
of  cake,  and  i^ee  you  don't  choke  him." 

But  Master  Johnny,  who  could  neither  talk  nor  walk, 
h&d  set  his  heart  upon  something  else,  and  refusing  all 
Lu^s  offers  of  plnm-cake,  made  Feveisbam  re-bdlow 
with  his  cries. 

Meantime  the  three  interesting  children  inside,  who 
had  run  against  eveiy  chair,  and  overthrown  the  fire- 
irons,  and  trod  upon  the  dogs,  came  rushing  into  the 
drawing-room  with  shoots  of  admiration,  each  with  a 
kitten  in  hand,  and  followed  by  the  old  cat,  with  anxious 
eries.  As  they  had  left  every  door  open,  tbe  fowls  had 
got  poeses^on  of  bed-rooms,  breakfast-parlour,  and  tho 
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Doctor's  stndr ;  from  vhich  they  wero  not  expejletl 
without  eoDBiaeiable  kne — one  old  French  cock  baviog 
retreated  through  a  pane  (tf  glass,  and  a  white  lien  having 
MRUQmed  the  wafen  and  apilt  the  ink  in  the  Doctor's 
■tandiflh. 

The  nproar  and  d^olition  now  took  a  different  turn ; 
tat,  witilat  Mrs.  Careat  and  Mrs.  Batboat,  with  soothing 
word^  would  ^n  have  moderated  the  eagemefls  of  the 
young  people,  whole  plates  of  biscuit  and  plum-cake 
Rlumnk  bauath  their  attacks,  in  which  Kitty  Andenon 
atowaaenewiraged  to  take  hOTBhare,nnder  the  rational 
penoaidfHi  that  ue  was  only  oonstuning  Uaater  Jolumy's 
ration,  for  whose  special  behoof  the  said  Kitty  had 
been  procnied  from  ike  faotoiy  at  Famunattl^  and  duly 
fed  with  aM  nourishing  rianda. 

Hie  Tisit  being  at-length  concluded,  when  the  two 
ladies  thoo^t  it  time  to  prepare  for  Dr.  Caveat  and 
Mr.  Batboat's  return  firom  businesa ;  and  having  previ- 
ovsly  arranged  and  appointed  a  grand  ple^  for  that 
day  week,  the  carriage  was  ordered  roond  to  the  door, 
the  party  onoe  more  resomed  Uitir  seats,  and  dia^peared 
among  Uie  lOqnat  trees. 

Since  this  bde  of  Australian  mumers  is  not  altogether 
intoided  to  amuse  the  reader  at  the  antipodes,  but  aims 
alio  at  tha  higher  object  of  fiiraishing  him  wiUi  accurate 
infonoation  on  a  snlgeet  much  misrepresented  and  littie 
known,  I  •give  a  statement  of  the  rations  as  they  are 
•allied  to  a'  government  woman,  which  ia  the  proper 
pknae  fbr  a  female  prisoner ;  the  word  conotcf  being 
slways  applied  and  aooeptod  in  bad  part,  and  aa  a  tenn 
of  reproach. 

I      Tua  ratitms      a  weeik,  tiietefote,  an  as  follows : — 
Iflba.  of  wheat,  or  Slbs.  of  wheat  and  Sjjlbs.  of  midze 

i  neal,  7lbs.  of  beef  or  mutton,  or  4ilbB.  of  salt  pork, 
I    S  oonces  of  nit,  and  2  ounces  of  soap. 

j  In  addition  to  which  the  master  is  bound  to  keep  his 
iMigned  women  sufficiently  clotbed,  and  in  return  has 
'  a  full  ti^t  to  all  the  services  wtiich  he  can  exact  from 
them,  taeked  by  tiie  severities  of  the  police.  Much, 
therefore,  of  the  convict's  condition  depends  upon  the 
diaticter  ot  the  &mi]y  into  which  he  is  asuened ;  his 
pereonal  comfort  materially  depends  upon  it ;  his  moral 
amendment,  and  the  gradual  rekiiullii^  of  religions  and 
devotional  feelings,  after  thc^  have  bun  apparently 
extinet  for  many  years,  are  oftentimee  the  predons  fruits 
of  a  whtdoome  and  humane  txeatmeut,  not  less  beneficial 
to  the  master  than  to  the  servant.  Such  instances  have 
bllen  onder  my  observation  repeatedly ;  and  I  have  been 
delighted  to  see  obdurate  sinners  give  way  to  gentleness 
and  mercy,  anlsted,  I  finnly  believe,  by  the  soothing 
dfcets  of  a  bland  and  genial  eltmate.  The  great  tempta- 
tion here  is  dronkenness;  whoever  has  eaci^wd  from  the 
iwrinationi  of  this  vice  has  almost  achieved  the  victory ; 
a  return  to  decency  and  order  is  henceforth  easy  ;  after 
a  few  years,-  the  prisoner  becomes  entitled  to  a  "  ticket 
I  af  teare,"  which  is  the  proper  phrase  for  a  permission 
I  granted  to  him  hj  the  Qovemor  to  hire  himself  to  a 
'  least  er  for  the  wages  he  may  be  able  to  obtain,  and,  in 
short,  under  oown  restrictJons,  to  put  him  exactly  on 
the  footing  of  a  ttoe  man,  during  Ms  good  behaviour. 
\\    A  cMwliticMial  pardon,  by  which  he  ia  restored  to  all  his 

il  civil  rigfata  wiUiin  the  colony,  but  which  prevents  his 
j  erer  leaving  it,  and  a  free  pardon,  which  even  this 
latter  restraint  is  removed,  are  bo^  in  the  gift  of  the 
!  Ooreraor.  The  great  hig^wi^  to  Jkvedom  b^ng  thus 
'  spened,  the  instances  of  individnala  who  have  r^sed 
I  themselveB  to  great  wealth,  and  unqoeetionable  req>ecta' 
liffity.  are  of  constant  occurrence.  But  there  is  a  reverse 
'  to  ihi»  picture,  so  revolting  to  humamti%  that  a  sense  of 
It  daty  alone  compels  me  to  refer  to  it.  Thousands  upon 
I  IfcnMaiiilii  never  rise  from  their  d^raded  and  stupified 
I    waaStaan.  Totalty  hiat  to  every  sMuatlon  of  goodness, 

ii  IB  iB  cmolionB  of  religion,  they  toil  on  nntil  death 
a   •nvtAea  than,  with  all  its  consequences. 

R  If  Lngr  Cooper  escaped  further  degradation  in  the 
Jl  hmt  ti  Dr.  Caveat,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  direct 
I  |ilMl|ilua  rfvfatne  and  jrflglon,  but  rather  to  the  sng- 


gestions  of  a  strMig  natural  nnderstaiHling,  gnided  by  a 
light  no  longer  acknowledged  indeed,  but  which  still  ex- 
erted a  powerftil  influence  upon  her  mind.  Temptations 
of  all  kinds  beset  her ;  some  from  her  fellow-servants, 
which  were  deprived  of  much  of  thnr  effiset  by  their  very 
coarseaess ;  some  from  the  character  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  ^e  was  surrounded ;  aiul  simie  from  the  bitter 
recollection  that  she  had  no  longer  any  cbaiacter  to 
suBtain,  and  that  her  restoration  to  her  former  state  was 
impossible:  but  chiefly  from  the  solicitations  of  Dr. 
Caveat  whose  selfishness  was  to  be  gratified  by  her 
acqnieaeenoe,  and  who  was  not  accustomed  to  lay  any 
restraint  upon  his  self-indulgence,  nor  to  experience  any 
opposition  to  his  desires.  The  Doctor  was  a  man  who 
wholly  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  anything  that  was 
good  in  itself ;  the  attributea  and  bong  of  a  God  were 
for  above  out  of -his  sight;  he  felt  that  his  own  motives 
were  all  selfish,  and  he  oondnded  that  thne  was  no 
higher  principle  in  the  woild.  In  ahor^  it  he  over 
thought  at  all  of  the  eztstence  ot  a  Supnitv  Being,  he 
thoi^t  wi^edly  that  that  Bring  was  meh  an  one  as 
himself. 

With  these  persuasions,  he  addressed  himself  with  a 
peculiar  plautibility  to  all  ths  popular  notions  of  the  day ; 
and  whilst  he  decUmed  against  the  tyrannj  <tf  Govern* 
ment,  and  the  oppreaaloiia  ot  the  rieh,  he  waa,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  cruel  and  unfeeling  to  his  dependenta; 
ufAoldiug  eveiy  pretence  <^  humanity  and  benevolence, 
he  turned  the  abuses  of  the  law  to  his  own  advantage,  at 
the  expense  of  eveiy  broken-hearted  wretch  who  fcdl  into 
his  power.  Yet  tMa  'aanw  Dr.  Caveat,  who  dentised  all 
the  obligations,  and  violated  the  dntiea  of  aoetety, 
was  gemrally  reoeived  and  eareased ;  whilst  those  few, 
whose  instinctive  horror  of  hia  principles  and  actions 
led  them  to  avoid  ids  conversation,  could  not  venture 
to  cut  him  altogether,  and  treat  him  according  to  his 
demerits. 

To  complete  his  portrut,  there  was  a  coarsenees  of 
exterior,  well  markra  in  hia  features  and  person,  which 
suited  entirely  with  the  inner  man. 

Lucy  Cooper  was  beginning  to  be  senuble  that  her 
master  had  turned  bis  designs  towards  her,  during  the 
first  week  of  her  services  at  Feveraham ;  and,  much  in 
the  same  my,  ahe  had  been  molested  by  several  of  the 
male  prisoners  of  the  establishmoit,  all  i»  whom  she  had 
repulsed;  besides  being  unceasingly  tormented  by  the 
boyish  pretendonB  of  Pug  Mischief,  whose  pertinadty 
and  craninesH  were  perpetually  in  operation. 

A  week  of  extreme  toil  and  suffiring  was  now  hasten- 
ing rapidly  to  a  dos^  to  be  wound  up  by  the  gtand 
idfr'nic,  for  which  due  prepantiMm  had  oera  made.  In 
this  country,  disappointment  in  the  weather,  although 
not  quite  so  constant  as  at  home,  does  sometimes  take 
place.  But,  on  this  occauon,  the  day  was  splendid  in  tbe 
extreme,  refreshed  by  a  genUe,  cooling  breeze,  such 
as  we  sometimes  readof  in  our  Enf^idi  poets,  but  seldom 
ei^oy  in  reality. 

The  first  «  the  per^  who  bad  arrived  tqun  the 
ground,  were  that  aame  Mra.  Batboat  and  her  children 
whran  we  have  already  noticed.  Some  hampers  wero 
secured  wltUn  uid  about  the  carriu:e,  which  was 
cleaned  up  and  polished  with  great  diligence.  Mr. 
Batboat  did  not  arrive  until  an  hour  after ;  but  we  may 
as  well  deacribe  him,  with  his  generation.  He  was  a 
heavy,  good-natored  man ;  and,  altlumgh  not  wholly  tm- 
educated,  he  waa  altogether  domb  in  aodety,  and  made 
no  other  use  of  his  mouth  than  to  eat  and  drink  to  the 
uttermoeU  His  great  &t  &ce  was  fringed  with  a  full- 
set  beard,  continued  under  his  chin,  after  that  fiuhion 
which  is  called  a  Newgate  frill ;  uid  he  wore  a  grey  serge 
coat,  and  waistcoat  and  trowsers  of  the  same,  made  laigc 
and  cMttlMrtahle,  and  surmounted  by  a  beawtoaa  brown 
felt  hat,  low  in  the  crown  and  laige  in  the  brim.  Whilst 
Mrs.  Caveat  and  Mrs.  Batboat  were  spreading  a  sort  of 
awning,  composed  of  carpete  and  connterpanee,  hung 
fh>m  tbe  bnuu^ea  of  tiie  trace,  and  continued  with  stout 
wtiBf  as  occadon  required,  and  were  proceeding  to 
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nnpaok  th«  Mvenl  delicaeiea  tbat  hid  beeo  provided, 
assisted  by  Pug  Mischief,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  by 
Lucy  Cooper  at  the  Doctor's  special  orderB ;  Mrs.  Whytog 
and  ber  two  daaghters,  all  on  horseback,  rode  up  the 
ascent,  under  the  escort  of  her  nephew,  C^>taiu  liippit ; 
and  as  these  were  bustUnjg;  bodies,  who  were  usea  to 
marshal  pic-nica,  great  satiation  was  expressed  at  their 
arrival ;  although,  1  am  quite  sure,  Mrs-Babboat  whispered 
to  Mrs.  Caveat,  that  she  knew  very  well  Mrs.  Whytc^ 
would  spoil  everything.  Turkeys  and  hams,  roasted 
fowls  and  tongues,  pickled  salmon  uid  ducks,  a  huge 
nrioin  of  beef,  pigeon  pies  and  oyster  patties ;  a  pro- 
fusion of  pound  cake,  tarta  and  jellies ;  piles  of  oranges, 
and  loqnats;  port  and  sherr>',  champagne  and  cls^t, 
Dunbar's  porter  and  ale  in  bottles,  were  sncceeMvely 
produced,  together  with  a  isrge  segment  of  a  Cheshire 
cheese,  in  a  leaden  case,  and  a  profusien  of  Amerioan 
cracknels.  At  a  little  distance,  under  a  huge  tree,  Pug 
Mischief  was  diligently  engaged  heaping  fuel  round  a 
cauldron  of  potatoes,  which  were  to  be  produced  pro  re 
nata,  as  the  doctors  say,  in  the  couree  ttf  the  entertun- 
ment.  The  company  now  began  to  arrive :  Mrs.  Bar- 
nett's  family  came  in  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bamett  in  a  gig ;  Colonel  Dinnit,  Mi^jor  Mac- 
nab,  and  Captains  Pewter,  Snatch,  and  Origgle,  came 
in  the  regimental  omnibus,  tram  which  also  emeived 
certain  nbalteins,  whose  names  are  not  recorded.  The 
ladies  of  the  re^ment  tollowed  in  a  phaeton ;  and  the 
band,  which  had  arrived  some  time  before,  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  bush,  wliich  was  close  at  hand. 

Kext  came,  in  long  array,  the  whole  generation  of  the 
Patherieys,  not  foif^tting  Mr.  Fatherloy's  sire,  a  green 
old  man  of  eighty-three ;  the  tribe  coiuisted  of  aeventoen, 
ni  whom  fourteen  were  under  age,  and  Mrs.  Fatherley 
looked  hardly  less  young  and  sprightly  than  her  daugh- 
ters. In  truth,  they  were  "a  sight  to-be  seen;"  all 
comely,  graceful,  and  handsome,  all  endowed  with  a  due 
portion  of  common  sense,  and  all  Iree  from  personal 
blemish  or  moral  reproach.  They  were  well-behaved, 
orderly,  and  unobtrusive ;  and,  if  pleasure  is  to  be  gleaned 
at  pic-nics,  it  is  probable  diat  they  came  in  for  consider- 
ably more  than  their  full  contingent.  There  were  several 
childless  couples  there ;  to  vrit,  Mc  and  Mrs.  Cross ; 
Mr.  FUok  and  hia  little  Lady ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowdy ; 
and  these  all  came  In  gigs.  There  were  a  baker's  dozen 
of  young  men,  unmatcnra,  of  all  ages  and  complexions ; 
but  all  expert  at  aomething.  There  was  young  Mr. 
Peppercorn,  in  the  costume  of  his  youth  ;  wtuch  leaders 
of  his  own  standing  will  recognise  as  dr^  smalls,  ^nd 
gaiters  to  match ;  for  thirty  yeara  he  had  r^oiced  in  (iiis 
exploded  foshion,  and  still  flourished  amongst  the  un- 
foding  flowers :  hie  could  carve  a  fowl,  and  blow  the  flute. 
Elfi^t  more  of  the  young  men  could  blow  the  flute,  but 
could  not  carve  a  fowl.  Throe  of  them  had  long  ex- 
hibited a  fitvourite  p<is  de  troia  in  that  interval  between 
the  dwces,  which  is  devoted  to  the  supper  table ;  these 
were  Messieurs  Parry,  Perry,  and  Pirie,  and  no  psrty 

was  thought  to  be  perfect  without  the  Messieurs  P  . 

Other  people  dropped  in  during  the  festival,  whose 
wealth  entitled  them  to  take  libertiei,  or  whoae  impu- 
dence bore  them  out  in  doing  thingB  di&rently  from 
the  rest. 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  the  reader  what  sort  of  a  place 
bad  been  Belect«d  for  the  pie-nic.  It  was  the  very 
summit  of  a  ridge  of  cleared  hmd,  on  which  a  few  trees 
had  been  left,  with  more  than  usual  taste,  as  being  them- 
selves handsome,  and  peculiarly  becoming  to  tbe  spot. 
The  country  lay  open  to  the  view,  in  one  unbroken  cirde ; 
the  chief  grace  of  which  wore  the  unbroken  watera  of 
Botany  Bay,  and  the  projecting  heads  of  Capes  Banks 
and  Solander,  stretching  hx  away  to  the  southward. 

In  the  same  direction,  but  considerably  nearer,  lay 
TfewtowB,  not  then,  as  now,  distinguished  by  ttw  white 
tower  and  spire  springing  from  the  midst  of  interminable 
forests  of  gum-trees,  the  sweetest  spot  in  New  South 
Wales.  From  tikis  high  ground  also  might  be  perceived 
Ihe  apire  of  St.  James's  Chuioh,  in  Sydney ;  the  road  to 


I'arramatta  appeu^d  at  inten-als,  ti  thonortiiaadwMt, 
where  the  horizon  was  bounded  by  Mount  Tomah,  and 
the  distant  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Here,  then,  the  numerous  party  assembled  to  do  honour 
to  the  ample  entertainment  provided  by  Mrs.  Caveat  and 
Hra.  Batboat ;  and  right  mdrrily  did  tbe  gneabs  e«t  and 
drink,  and  enjoy  themselves,  whlUt  Uie  servants,  in  ^titeof 
Mrs.  Caveat's  vigilance,  made  free  with  dainty  and  wine, 
as  their  luck  served.  Pug  Mischief  was  particularly 
fortunate ;  many  of  the  beet  tarts  fell  to  bis  share,  and 
be  contrived  to  taste  of  nearly  every  bottle.  The  Doctor's 
arrival,  in  the  course  of  tbe  feaat,  served  for  some  check 
upon  Us  voradtf;  but,  i^r  a  while,  bia  thirst  got  the 
better  of  his  cantkm,  to  that  degree,  that  Lucy  had  no 
small  difficulty  in  leading  him  away  from  otwnration, 
and  depositing  him  in  a  shady -thicket^  where  he  wss 
soon  plunged  in  total  forgetfulness.  He  was  ocoaaionally 
asked  foe,  it  is  true ;  but  some  reason  was  aaalgned  for 
his  absence,  which,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  pasasd 
current  Meanwhile  the  course  of  affiUn  among  the 
leading  people  wait  on  very  gaily.  Tbera  was  abun- 
dance of  laughter,  provoked  doubtless  by  salliee  CKf  the 
choicest  wit,  and  jokes  of  the  most  approved  perform- 
ance :  nothing  could  exceed  the  pleasantness  of  tu  young 
men,  and  the  complaisance  of  the  young  ladies,  except 
the  goodness  of  the  wines,  and  the  cookery  of  ^  viands. 
Toasts  were  jnoposed,  and  speedies  were  mada^  tcoonUng 
to  tbe  gonmne  foimnlaiy  whiob,  time  out  of  mind,  has 
been  employed  to  set  forth  the  unworthineas,  gratitude, 
and  thankfulness  of  the  speakers ;  and  when,  length, 
the  setting  sun  reminded  the  founders  of  the  feast  that 
it  was  Ume  to  adjourn  to  Mrs.  Caveat's  drawing-room, 
certain  of  those,  who  had  come  &om  &r,  thowbUlul, 
it  may  be,  t^t  tlie  following  di^  was  Sunday,  took  their 
leave  of  their  host  and  hoetee^  and  went  their  way. 
But  a  brilliant  scene  whs  waiting  those  that  remuned, 
in  the  lighted  apartments  of  Feversham,  to  which  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Caveat  led  the  way,  while  Mrs.  Batboat  kindly 
undertook  to  superintend  the  bumneas  of  «i]ecting  plate 
and  gUsses,  and  all  the  other  scattered  remnante  of  the 
foast.  The  servants,  however,  were  not  quite  sober,  and 
made  mistakes ;  much  of  the  property  was  conveyed 
away,  and,  in  colonial  language  planted :  some  of  the 
neighbouring  denizens  of  Uie  busn  had  gathered  round 
to  see  what  was  to  be  seen,  and  to  take  what  might  be 
safely  q^tropriated.  But  Mrs.  Batboat  was  vened  in  all 
such  nutters,  and  fought  her  w^  through  her  arduous 
task  with  great  perseverance. 

The  comj;>any  within  doo^  were  now  busily  intent 
upon  qoadnllee  and  whist;  the  great  drawing-room  at 
Feveruiam,  with  its  pretty  (»>lumnB,  and  hired  cbaii- 
deliets,  could  hardly  contain  its  numerous  guests,  when 
Dr.  Caveat  determined  np<m  patting  into  execution. » 
little  project  of  his  own,  which  had  occulted  his  leisure 
thougnts  throughout  the  week.  Encountering  Lucy,  as 
though  by  accident,  he  bade  her  go  up  to  assist  Mrs. 
BatlKiat  in  her  emploj-ment.  The  shades  of  evening 
were  now  rapidly  gathering,  and  Lucy  hurried  ber  pace, 
as  ^e  perceiv^  that  she  was  followed.  Her  pursuer 
hurried  likewise,  and  was  &8t  g^ning  ground,  wnen  lo ! 
a  horrid  oath  was  heard  to  proceed  from  the  Doctor's 
mouth,  as  he  stumbled  over  the  body  of  some  one 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  uid  falling  headlong,  found 
himself  side  b^  side  with  Pug  Mischief^  whose  pink 
jacket  was  only  just  discernible  in  the  gloom. 

Whilst  Lucy  re«{ined  the  bouse,  tei^ed  and  breath- 
lew,  a  scene  ensued  between  Dr.  Caveat  and  the  drunken 
oipban  from  the  Male  Asj'lum,  which,  as  it  consisted  <d 
a  tremendous  beatii^,  and  the  most  ofiensive  epithetj^ 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  helpless  entreaties  of  Pug 
Mischief  on  the  other,  whom  pain  and  peril  rapidly 
restored  to  liis  senses,  wo  shall  follow  the  Doctor  hom^ 
and  observe  how,  with  Mr.  Batboat,  and  a  few  more  wor- 
thies of  the  same  stamp,  this  night>  which  the  reader 
will  soon  perceive  to  have  been  a  most  memorable  one, 
was  lengthened  even  till  the  morning,  in  deep  gambling, 
deep  drinlung,  and  sabliath-breaking.   Long  after  the 
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I    i  wafttoj  Ikod  hogau.  lo  tUqione,  and  ouriago  $&et  car- 

I    1  riage  had  taken  its  way  doTD  ttwLoqtuitaTeDne— when 

I  light  afterlighthadbccoraeextingaished,  and  Mn.  Caveat 
had  retired  to  bed — the  Doctor's  study  still  resounded 

I  vith  drunken  hiliuity,  till,  by  degrc«fl,  it  reached  the 

I  dimax  of  madness  and  blasphemy,  and  gradually  died 

I  away  as  the  sun  rose  over  Anaodale. 


;  THE  hVSATlC  ASYLUM. 

(C«meltiiti /torn page 

"  \  HAD  onderstood  for  some  time  what  woe  passing  in 
hii  mind.  -  I  did  not  like  to  dwell  on  it.   Did  I  know 
what  I  felt  myseUI  All  my  feelings  wore  conftued;  I 
i    had  given  myse^  up  to  them  without  examination; 
I    reflection  had  not  enlightened  me.   On  the  morrow  he 
was  no  longer  with  ua ;  the  bouse  appeared  to  me  de- 
serted, and  the  day  very  long.   Mr  hourly  interest  was 
'    gime;  a  tedious  vacuum  succeeded  to  constant  excite- 
'   ment.    Perh^ie  it  was  not  happiness  that  I  regretted, 
I    but  I  found  my  mind  unemployed :  I  did  not  know 
I   what  to  do  with  my  time  and  thoughts.   He  came  to 
tee  oa.    Hy  iather  had  named  an  hour  in  the  day  in 
which,  being  usually  at  liberty,  he  could  be  with  us. 
His  presence  did  not  embarrass  me ;  I  had  nothing  that 
1  widwd  to  hide,  and  yet  I  fi»lt  constrained.   Our  friend 
waa  much  more  so  :  I  saw  that  he  was  dislrcascd,  and 
I    rtrucgling  with  some  great  inward  uneasiness, — agitated 
by  thragbu  that  he  wished  to  conceal  and  conquer. 
{    We  could  not  keep  np  the  conversation;  his  counte- 
I    Bsnce  resumed  its  sad  and  alarming  expression ;  I  could 
j    no  longer  divert  him,  or  relax  the  springs  of  his  dia- 

tempered  imagination.  . 
,       "  Uy  father  said  to  mc  one  clay, '  These  visits  do  him 
more  harm  than  good.    If  we  do  not  take  care,  he  will 
I    have  a  relapse.   I  will  tell  him  not  to  come  here  for 
'    MNse  time.* — 'I  think  that  you  will  wound  him  deeply,' 
I  aonrerML   '  Do  yon  not  fear  that  this  emoUon  wiU 
buns  UmV — '  We  must,  for  this  reason,  seek  some  ex- 
eoM  for  forbidding  him.    Tou  shall  go  and  pass  some 
veeka  at  my  ustei's  in  the  country :  on  your  return,  we 
■hall  see  what  is  to  be  done.' 

"  My  &tber  went  in  the  evening  to  tell  him  this  un- 
welcome  ncwm.  The  following  day,  a  letter  was  brought 
to.nte ;  the  address  was  in  }aia  handwriting ;  I  opened 
it,  and  read—'  The  resolution  that  you  bare  t«keu,— a 
reaohition  so  cruel  and  unqcpected,— orerthrows  all  my 
wis*  determinationa,  and  precipitates  me  into  measures 
vhicb  will,  I  know,  endanger  my  life.  I  summon  ail 
the  resolution  of  which  I  am  capable  to  lay  open  to  you 
a  hart  wUeh  ought  to  remain  closed  to  every  human 
beiag, — closed  to  you,  I  see  plunly.  I  will  only  si^ 
vbat  is  needfol :  my  words  must  be  dieumapect  and 
pndcot.  If  I  do  not  show  calmness  and  reason ;  if  I 
ma  aoi  appear  like  others,  all  is  at  an  end  with  me. 
Maigarei,  I  owe  yon  everything,  and  I  do  not  dare  re- 
auBd  yoa  of  it.  Your  kindness,  your  care,  are  perhaps 
eonneeted  In  yonr  mind  with  ideas  of  alann  and  re- 
pwgnnee.  The  moment  when  I  saw  yon  for  the  first 
l»e;  tbe  time  that  1  have  passed  with  you;  those 
houa  a  hapioness  ao  new,  so  improbable, — Imust  chase 
them  from  my  remembrance.  What  I  was  then  must 
Mver  he  recalled  l^  us ;  forget  the  past,  it  alarms  me ; 
I  have  »  horror  of  thinking  of  it.  Let  us,  then, 
be  ignomnt  of  Aow  I  knew  yoo,  1  love  yon 
man  tbui  any  person  in  the  world  could  love. .  Still 
y«a  have  often  told  me,  that  I  was  only  unhappy ;  yes, 
jm  tkm  tore  oonsoled  me.  And  why  should  tltere  be 
'T'-g'tf^  to  him  whose  tears  you  have  dried  1 — to  him 
non  yoD  saved  from  despurl  Ought  it  not,  on  the 
till  I  ii  J,  to  be  a  lie  between  two  beings, — to  have  un- 
iemooA  and  qrmpathiaed  with  eaefa  other?  A9  to  me, 
I  Aid  it,  I  caiUKii  live  without  yoa ;  without  you,  there 
»  M  yeaee  or  h^pineee  for  roe.  I  was  going  to  say, 
Mwea;  Imt  mdi  a  woid,  pn^uKiiiced  by  me,  has  .too 


fngbtfhl  a  meuing.  No,  Haisaret^  I  am  aane— master 
of  myself:  I  shall  always  be  so.  I  have  strength  to  sup- 
port tbe  trials  of  life ;  there  is,  however,  one  not  to  be 
risked.  1  implore  you,  do  not  injure  mc  more  than  you 
have  benefited  me.  It  is  impossible  for  you  not  to  nave 
some  r^ard  for  me ;  pity  alone  could  not  be  so  chann- 
ing,  so  tender.  The  wzetcbed  are  taken  care  of,  but  not 
ciued,  if  they  are  not  loved.  Your  empathy  saved  roe 
from  an  abns:  do  not  plunge  me  into  it  again.  Love 
me — after  the  good  that  you  have  done  mc,  you  have  no 
right  to  abandon  me :  it  would  be  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  of  which  you  arc  not  capable.  I  conclude  :  my 
bead  bums : — no,  Margaret,  that  is  a  mistake  :  I  am 
cool  and  tranquil ;  it  is  with  deliberation,  and  with  all 
the  odculation  of  prudence,  with  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
present^  and  the  examination  of  the  future,  that  I  beg  to 
consecrate  my  life  to  you,  and  to  take  charge  of  your 
wel&re.  This  proposal  that  I  make  to  you  is  a  perfectly 
reasonable  one.  It  is  such  as  any  one  would  uiake,  who 
had  read  In  your  eyes,  and  touching  looks,  all  the  an- 
gelic feelings  of  your  soul.  I  write  a  letter  to  yuur 
fiither,  and  giro  you  the  charge  of  it.' 

"  I  delivered  it  to  him.  It  was  as  follows  'I  hope, 
sir,  that  the  request  that  I  am  about  to  make  will  not 
surprise  you.  I  owe  you  much;  if  you  wil.  give  me 
your  attention,  I  shall  owe  you  a  thousand  times  more 
I  love  your  daughter.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  have 
reuded-  bo  long  in  your  family,  and  that  my  heart  should 
not  be  affectwl  by  tbe  deepest  feelings  towards  her. 
Till  this  day,  she  baa  been  ignorant  of  my  sentiments. 
It  is  right  that  you  should  be  informed  of  them  at  the 
some  ^ne.  My  fortune  ia  considerable ;  yon'  are  aware 
that  I  am  of  an  hononiable  family ;  as  to  my  character 
and  sentiments,  yon  are  acquainted  with  titem.  I  have 
hesnamember  of  yonr  fiunily  :  shall  I  be  so  for  ever  >' 

"  Aflor  having  read  this  letter  and  mine,  which  I  had 
also  given  to  him,  my  father  did  not  speak  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  then  looked  at  me  earnestly  and  tenderly. 
'  What  shall  we  do,'  he  said,  '  to  spare  him  1  This  is 
what  I  feared.'  I  made  no  answer.  '  How,  my  child,' 
he  continued,  'can  there  be  a  moment's  hesitation  1 
I  do  not  know  what  your  tenderness  of  heart  may 
dictate  or  suggest,  but  my  duty  as  a  father  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt.  Entrust  ibe  life  of  my  beloved  child 
to  a  wretehed  being,  whom,  'with  all  my  efforts,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  recover  from  bis  melancholy  condition — 
who  is  on  the  verge  o(  relapsing  into  complete  lunacy  ! 
The -thought  fills  me  with  horror.  I  should  be  more 
mad  thsBhimsel^  if  such  an  idea  could  for  an  instant 
occur  to  me.'  I  ronuuned  mute  and  dejected — nothing 
could  have  made  me  utter  a  word.  I  do  not  know  what 
instinct,  what  inward  conviction,'  gave  me  a  sort  at 
certainty,  that  1  should  have  run  no  risk  in  uniting 
myself  to  him;  tliat  our  lives  would  be  peaceful  and 
happy ;  that  1  had  something  in  me  which  could  sustain 
tranquilli^  and  reason  in  ms  poor  mind ;  that  be  was 
lost  if  this  only  chanoe  of  bi^ipineas  was  refused  to  him. 
But  how  coold  I  say  all  this — against  probability, 
against  common  sens^  and  all  appearances!  How 
could  i  say  it  to  my  ft^ber,  so  prudent,  so  wise,  so  kind 
and  good  to  mot  He  was  right,  I  knew  it.  I  could 
not  oieny  it ;  at  tbe  bottom  of  my  heart,  a  voice  told 
me  the  contru^.  I  ought  to  have  had  the  courage  to 
resist  him.  Now  I  am  full  of  remorse  for  not  having 
entreated,  implored  my  father ;  for  not  having  extracted 
a  consent,  wliieb  oould  only  have  endangered  myself ;  and 
I  did  not  even  see  that  danger  ....  He  went  to  see 
him,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  that  ether  angagements 
had  been  contracted,  that  his  word  had  long  beni  pledged 
to  another  fionily.  These  precaotinis  did  not  in  tJw  least 
soften  his  refusal.  The  scene  waa  violent ;  my  father 
confessed  tlus  to  me,  without  entering  into  particulars. 
He  was  very  miserable,  very  much  absorbed  by  this 
fatality;  in  aecwchuiee  vith  his  ehaneter,  he  did  not 
Bipeakofittome.  lUvadlnewisbuitwrHolMdness.  Som 
sAw,  I  kami  that  firnsh  attacks  of  ften^  had  occurred. 
I  asked  my  firther  what  he  knew  on  the  salyeot. 
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'  It  is  too  true,*  he  sal^  ;  'ind  I  expected  It  I  am  so 
much  Rccuitomed  to  tbu  mated;,  that  I  had  no  doubt  it 
mndd  recur.  I  cannot  see  him,  mj  presenoe  voold 
agitate  him.  Icaniiotdtherthiiu:ofl>aTlneIiim1>aek 
among  the  other  patients ;  all  that  1m  mmld  lee  would 
recall  impreuiona  of  which  the  effect  would  be  iigoriou*. 
But  I  iuonn  mveelf  most  carefully  of  hia  «tal«.  His 
atteodants  acquwit  me  with  evetything.  I  praacribe 
wliat  ia  to  be  done  i  and  if  his  nuMlnesa  continues,  as  I 
fear,  I  shall  see  to  having  him  taken  to  an  asylum, 
fifty  miles  hence.  I  know  the  principal  doctor  there 
Te«y  well;  he  will  be  well  taken  care  o£  ThispnideDce 
of  my  fattter's,  which  was  not  harshness,  this  calm 
khidnesB,  made  me  feel  timid  and  siloit.  I  dared  not 
give  way  to  my  feelli^.  What  could  I  sayl  What 
could  I  ask  1  Calm  reflection  told  me  that  there  was 
no  dispaUng  the  wiU  of  Proridenoc  1  pnyed  to  God, 
—I  impl<n«d  a  miiade ;  I  dreamt  that  it  ma  granted. 
I  hovered  between  resignation  and  hope, — I  agitated 
myself  pidnfully  when  1  gave  myself  up  to  my  own 
tooughU — I  became  calm,  when  I  sought  for  comfort 
in  pray^. 

"  One  day  I  went  out  of  doors,  and  walked  sadly 
away  frtna  the  town,  when  aoddenly  I  perceived  our 
Mend,  who  lud  been  taken  out  for  air,  during  an 
interval  of  calmness  and  reason.  His  hidr  was  long  and 
in  disorder,  and  his  eyes  were  wide  open  and  dull. 
His  mouth  had  an  expresuon  that  wonld  have  been 
convulsive,  had  it  not  betokmed  exhaiuUon.  He 
lotted  towards  me.  A  feeling  of  shame  became  evident 
In  his  fiue.  He  was  humbled  to  appear  Umi  before  my 
eyea;  however,  he  took  courage,  and  revived  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice.  I  was  much  agitated ;  I  did  not 
know  what  words  to  address  to  him.-  I  was  more  afraid 
of  wounding  his  feelings  than  of  injuring  him ;  tjie 
idfla.of  hia  madness  did  not  even  occur  to  me.  After 
some  sentences  pidtif uUy  ottered,  he  appeared  to  over 
come  tlie  feeling  of  oar  mntnal  embarrassment  and 
e<«iti^t.  '  Wel^'  h«  said, '  yon  condemned  me ;  indeed, 
how  cotdd  I  have  such  a  hope— such  presumption  1  It 
is  too  true,  I  could  not  have  been  cured  wnen  I  con- 
ceived so  strange  a  project — many  a  madman  ! '  and  he 
began  iMj^dng  in  a  frightful  manner.  '  Have  I 
deserved  wat  yon  should  speak  thus  tome  f  I  answered. 
'  Have  you  not  seen  my  affection  and  rmrd  V  '  Tes, 
your  kiiidDess,  your  compassion,  your  chuity  —  but 
affection— Ah  !  there  cou&i  l>e  none  for  me.  I  am 
taken  care  of— the  duties  of  humanity  and  religion  are 
fulfilled  towards  me— but  this  is  all;  and  even  this 
weaiiea  people.  I  have  been  driven  away — banished  : 
yon,  so  good,  ao  pious,  you  have  shat  your  doon  on  an 
unhappy  man ;  ms  mi^rtnnea  m^e  him  revolting  to 
yon.  If  I  have  relapsed  into  this  dreadful  state,  who  is 
the  cause  of  itl  Tell  m&*  These  words  were  too 
catting ;  I  waa  not  mistreaa  of  my  feelings ;  I  melted 
Into  tears,  and  sobbed  aloud.  As  for  Um,  he  seemed 
renovated ;  he  raised  hia  head— his  c^e  sparkled.  '  I 
am  unjust  and  cruel,'  continued  he.  *  No,  you  have 
not  refused  me  ;  no,  you  did  not  wish  my  death.  It  Is 
not  you  who  have  thrown  me  bock  into  this  horrible 
state;  no^  you  could  not  have  been  so  iursh.  I  bad 
divliwd  mulnga  in  you,  wUeh  aaenied  me  that  I  might 
seek  my  well-being  at  your  handa.  It  Is  yoor  bther  who 
kills  me ;  it  Is  Ae  who  is  without  compaasioQ  :  it  Is  his 
cruel  prudence  which  has  inflicted  this  blow.  Margaret^ 
I  implore  you,  tell  me  that  you  would  have  consented ; 
say  that  the  refusal  did  not  come  from  you.  Give  me 
this  assnranoe ;  it  is  the  <mly  way  to  calm  ma.  This 
Humriit  will  vpease  my  nifibiinga,  and  loothe  my 
mind;  tflcana^r.  She  loves  me.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
render  all  my  life  calm  and  happy.  Say  onl^  the  words, 
/(  waa  my  father  I'  A  feeling  of  alarm  Ughtens  my 
heart,  when  I  think  of  the  answer  that  I  might  have 
ottered.  0  my  God !  It  was  thy  goodness  that 
saved  me  from  so  fearfiil  a  remembrance  1  What  danger 
I  incorred  !  How  dreadful  might  I  have  become  to 
myself  I  1  r^ned  my  strongtb  a  little.  I  i^naehed 


him,  but  with  gentleness,  for  his  ingratitude  towards  my 
Cirther.  1  essayed  to  give  him  a  glimpse  of  hope  for  the 
fUore ;  I  endeavoaved  to  bring  him  to  hlmael£  Hia 
keepen  entnated  me  to  go;  they  saw  some  violent 
crisiB  Coming  on.  The  woman  who  accompanied  me 
led  me  faaatUy  away.  In  effect  ho  had  a  fit  of  frenzy 
more  violent  than  ever.  From  this  day  lucid  intervals 
-almost  ceased.  They  told  me  that  he  hod  neither 
reason  nor  oonadonsneas.  How  shall  I  terminate 
my  redtal  I  how  wproach  the  horrible  catastrophe  t 
Hy  fiUher  oonttaiaed  nis  care  of  him ;  almost  eveiy  day 
be  went  to  his  hoose,  to  inform  himself  of  his  symptoms, 
and  give  directions  to  his  attendants ;  but  he  took  care 
never  to  be  seen  by  him.  Once,  tlirough  the  grate  of 
his  window,  be  perorived  my  father,  who  was  come  to 
pay  his  usual  vuiL  They  had  forgotten  to  fasten  his 
door ;  he  darted  ont  exel^ming,  '  It  is  he,  my  enemy, 
my  murderer  1'  He  leapt  down  the  stsircase  before  any 
one  had  time  to  reach  him.  The  unhappy  man  had 
seised  a  knife ;  he  Uirew  himself  on  my  father,  and 
stretched  him  at  his  feet  .  .  .  .  Ky  father  was  brongfit 
home,  bathed  in  blood ;  the  steel  had  reached  his  hurt. 
He  lud  only  a  few  moments  to  live ;  he  could  hardly 
speak.  '  Hy  beloved  child  !  my  poor  Margaret  1*  he 
uttered.  And  I  read  in  his  eye  that  hie  last  thought 
was  one  of  satislhetion — that  he  had  not  exposed  me  to 
the  blow,  by  which  he  had  perished.  There  is  no 
language  for  the  grief  I  suflbred;  it  will  end  only  with 
my  eziatene&  God  willed  it ;  He  sent  me  this  trial ; 
mayHesoonrennitenietomy&ther!  Byrepeating these 
words,  by  dwelling  on  this  thought,  by  a  total  self-denial, 
I  have  been  able  to  nerve  my  heart  against  deeper,  and 
at  times  to  dry  my  tears :  1  find  a  strength  and  peace, 
which  come  from  Heaven,  for  which  I  do  not  reproach 
myself.  I  lean  on  the  idea  <^  fete,  which  Is  not  that 
chance,  hot  of  Providence.  Sometimes,  I  am  in  a  kind 
of  stupor,  whidi  seems  like  inaendbility :  to  snch  a 
state  -of  mind  exertion  is  necessaiy.  I  will  devote 
myself  to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  ;  God  will 
not  condemn  that.  It  shall  be  especially  to  the  care  of 
this  fiital  malady,  the  woly  image  tliat  exiata  in  my 
mind. 

"  I  infermed  myself  of  the  Gtte  of  the  nnharam  and 
blind  instrument  of  this  dreadful  misfortnne.  He  had 
not  had  a  glimpse  of  reason  or  intelligence  from  that 
time.  He  never  knew  any  one.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
I  oaght  to  thank  God  for  this.  At  other  times,  I 
reproached  myself  for  this  thought  He  was  transported 
to  the  asylum,  where  my  &ther  had  wished  to  send  him. 
It  is  there  ttiat  I  wish  to  be  employed  by  the  Superioni 
of  tiie  order  into  which  I  hope  to  be  admitted ;  I  a^l 
obey  them  without  murmuring.  Will  it  be  wrong  to 
feel  that  1  have  a  duty  to  him,  whom  my  bthcr  attended 
with  so  much  affection  1  I  know  that  I  can  neither  wait 
upon  him,  nor  see  him,  but  I  shall  be  near  him.  I  riiall 
be  acquainted  with  his  saflferings.  1  shall  watch  over 
this  human  being,  whose  mind  ia  already  gone ;  and  see 
that  he  has  evetything  that  can  soften  his  physical 
sufferings.  If  he  gets  well,  1  beg  that  I  may  be  sent 
from  the  place  where  he  is." 

I  gave  back  to  the  Superior  the  manuscript  of  the 
Sister  of  Charity.  She  told  me  that  none  of  her  pions 
companions  was  more  devoted,  more  regular.  In  tlwlr 
zealous  and  piona  office.  "Bat,"  she  said,  "her  en- 
deavoora  are  ixyond  her  strength ;  she  tries  to  stifle  the 

Sief  that  prevB  upon  her ;  there  is  not  a  minute  in  the 
y  that  she  does  not  think  of  it,  but  she  never  speaks 
of  it."  Six  months  after  I  received  the  following 
letter; — 

"Sm, — ^Tontook  bo  much  interest  In  Sister  Hargarei, 
tiuit  1  must  tell  you  that  her  sad  existence  is  ended. 
God  has  taken  her  to  himselC  The  poor  young  man 
who  was  confined  in  the  asylnm,  grew  more  and  more 
violent.  About  a  fortnight  unce  a  brain  fever  came  on. 
It  was  necessary  to  acquaint  Sister  Margaret  of  thiA. 
She  begged  me  to  dlspenae  with  her  services ;  she  had 
not  strength  for  thmn.  She  irent  to  chapel,  and 
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rcBuuned  In  pntyer  all  day,  nd  almost  aH  night.  The 
young  man  died 'on  tlw  fallowing  day.  Tlie  iKidy  was 
taken  to  the  church.  When  -wt  came  there  to  aprinUe 
the  hoi;  water,  &he  wisiied  to  take  lier  turn  ;  in  paaaing 
by  Uie  bier,  she  &inted.  Two  days  after,  she  died  like 
a  idnty  la  anna." 


LORD  HILL.! 

Arm  turn  the  gnat  military  openUloiu  in  which 
Lofd  Hill  pUyed  a  eonspicnotu,  though  not  the  chief 
pai^  hia  life  cannot  be  «id  to  hare  heen  an  enntftil 
cue,  in  the  otdinaiy  wnae  of  the  word.  It  presents  no 
mrpririlig  changes — no  upa  and  downs — no  sadden 
iCTarae^  or  starts  of  prosperity ;  none,  in  short,  of  the 
osaal  demcBts  of  a  romantic  career.  Neither  do  we 
find  In  it  to  atone  for  poverty  of  external  incident, 
nvch  of  a  diverufied  history  of  the  inner  man. 
There  Is  no  remarkable  development  of  panion,  senti* 
ment,  or  even  intellectual  power,  to  be  traced  out  in  it ; 
little  from  which  we  can  draw  new  illustrations  of  the 
wotfcing  of  the  human  mind,  or  from  which  we  can 
derive  much  help  in  untwisting  the  mazes  of  the  heart. 
For  interest  of  the  former  kind  hia  course  was  too  unl- 
fi»mly  proaperons  and  too  gradual  In  its  pn^reasion; 
and  for  the  latter  bis  character  was  too  umple,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  range  of  his  Acuities  too  limited. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  this  that  the  life 
flf  Lord  Hill  is  one  which  need  not  have  been  written. 
There  is  something  in  human  life  to  interest  us  beyond 
variety  of  adventure,  Intensity  of  paauon,  or  rwtleas 
activity  of  intellect ;  something  from  the  contemplation 
of  which  we  may  derive  as  much  benefit  as  from  the 
h^hcat  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  even  from  the 
deepening  of  our  insight  Into  Uie  springs  of  human 
action.  As  there  are  roads  whidi  appear  dull  and  un- 
romantic  only  because  they  are  smooth  and  level,  birt 
which  ar«oothat  account  all  the  more  delightful  to 
travd  on  ;  so  there  are  men  whose  lives  seem  to  lack 
iatereat  only  because  they  are  not  divenified  by  devia- 
tioBB  Into  error ;  and  whose  character  appears  to 
inisTM  nothing  to  repay  the  trouble  of  penetrating  into 
ia  depths,  only  because  tite  road  thither  is  perfiactly 
direet  and  open. 

^tbe  leading  idea  which  runs  tiiroagh  theHfe  (rfLwd  Hilt 
is  that  of  "  dytg  f  duty  peribtmed  niMflbatadly,  unosten- 
tatioody — almost  nncobsclondy— without  tiie  slighteet 
panda  of  harffi"r,  doing  all,  ai^  more  than  all,  to  which 
tha  aiiy"«»  of  bdDg  leeknted  baroea  prompts  vainer 
men.  Ha  a^ean  to  have  dona  bla  defy  dmply  because 
tken  itvaa  before  Urn,  the  wwk  lAldi  bo  had  to  do; 
M(  bneansc  of  the  prdse  wbicb  ho  dumld  gain  even 
ftoa  hia  own  ^iproving  conadenee,  or  from  any  per* 
nuinn  thai  U  would  be  a  noble  aeUeranena.  They 
an^  in  CTCiy  re^ao^  a  hnw  iwder  of  men  who  mast  l>e 
■^*rHir**^  to  patriotic  enrtion  by  such  reflections  as 
"  Dales  cfdeeoriHiieaf  pro  pafrja  fnori"  Sneh  aabe 
WM  can  Uttie  for  the  pleasure,  and  are  at  the  time 
■MoaaeioBBof  the  honour. 

A  far  vorda  which  fell  from  him,  on  the  subject  of 
Us  i^i^oaa  fMlings,  ibortly  before  his  death,  appear 
la  IB  slnmi^y  to  illostiata  the  whole  of  his  character, 
pttota  as  well  as  on  that  of  religion.  "  With 
to  ny  nUgkam  ftoUnga,  1  have  not  power  to 
mnAt  and  nercr  had;  but  I  do  trust  I  am'^n- 
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oere;  and  Ibi^  fto  merciy."  This  want  of  ■  pom  **  to 
express  much"  on  matters  of  deep  and  serioos  ooooero- 
ment,  Uk«  the  "  tardiness  in  nature"  irtiidi  froze  the 
words  of  aftetion  on  the  lipa  Cordelia,  is  very  fiur 
from  being  an  evidence  that  mncb  is  not  felt;  It 
rather  proves  that  that  wbidi  ia  felt  is  accompanied 
by  a  severe  tmthfhlneM  of  character  which  ahrinlu  from 
the  slightest  approach  to  the  simulation  even  of  what  it 
moat  ^^nwea;  by  a  sanative  delicaiqr  of  mind  whldi 
rendta-at  eqwring  the  laeicd  fedings  of  tho  heart,  la 
at  a  pnrfhnation ;  by  the  baldt  of  fixing  tho  mind's  eye 
directly  and  raidndT^  upon  that  whieh  baa  to  be  don^ 
and  not  eneomaging  It  to  tun  abont  and  contemplate 
itself  in  the  dtnng  of  it  Such  men  will  not  speak  of 
their  own  fedings ;  and  indeed,  were  they  willing,  have 
little  to  say  abont  them,  bccsuae  they  have  paid  little 
attention  to  thm.  They  may  be  heroes,  but  they  can- 
not qwak  heroics.  They  may  be  religiooa,  but  they 
cannMexprees  religious  feelings.  A  man  of  such  a  stamp 
was  Lord  HilL  His  character  was  simple,  unaffected, 
undemonstrative ;  a  man  of  action  rather  than  of  reflec- 
tion ;  andof  dtberraUier  thanof  wordi. 

Lord  Hill  was  bom  at  Frees,  in  Shropshire,  11th 
August,  1772,  of  an  ancient  and  most  respectable  family, 
of  wliich  several  members  had  attained  consideralile 
eminence.  He  was  a  nq)hew  of  the  celebrated  and  ec- 
centric Rowland  Hill,  minister  of  Surrey  ChapeL  Not 
this  excellent  man  only,  but  several  other  members  of 
the  fiunily,  were  marked  by  a  depth  of  reli^ons  feeling 
which  ve^cd,  in  some  degree,  upon  enthnuasm. 

Hill's  disposition,  as  a  My,  was  dngalarly  amiable. 
His  delicate  health  fluently  prevented  him  from  join- 
ing in  the  athletic  exercises  of  his  more  robust  com- 
panions; and  all  his  simto  time  was  devoted  to  hia 
garden,  and  liis  pet  animals.  His  garden  was  most 
productive ;  and  he  constantly  won  the  best  prises  at 
the  Salop  H<»iiealtaral  shows.  His  fondness  for  tame 
^it^imyi^  of  all  descriptions,  and  his  delight  in  ezhU 
biting  and  watdiing  them,  were  very  remarkable. 

W&n  very  young,  his  seosibiJity  was  so  excessive, 
that  he  Muted  at  the  sight  of  a  cut  finger.  When 
reminded  of  this  io  after  iifb,  by  a  friend,  who  expressed 
some  wonder  how  he  could  have  acted  with  the  coolness 
and  vigour  he  diwbyed  as  a  soldier,  in  the  midst  of  the 
dreadml  scenes  carnage  surrounding  him,  "  I  have 
still,"  he  replied,  "  the  same  feelings;  but  in  the  ex- 
dt^oent  of  oattle  all  individual  sensation  is  lost  sight 
of."  "Just  tiefore  he  joined  his  regiment  for  the  &st 
time,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  sickened  at  the  sight 
of  a  human  heart  preserved  in  spirits,  shown  Iiim  by  Iuh 
medical  attendant:  and  aftenhe  hiid  entered  on  his 
military  duties,  be  was  unable  to  look  at  a  prize-fight^ 
between  Humphries  and  Mendoza,  near  the  vindoa's  of 
his  lodging,  txA.  was  taken  out  fidnting  from  tho  room. 
Ko  common  observer  would  have  imagined  for  an  in- 
stant that  the  army  could  have  been  his  choice ;  yet,  as 
every  one  knows  that  bully  and  coward  may  be  almost 
placed  in  the  list  of  synonymes,  BO  gentleness  and  bravery, 
sensibility  and  courage,  and,  we  may  add,  humility  and 
piety,  are  capable  of  a  similar  clasuncation." 

His  parents  were  desirous  that  he  should  adopt  the 
law  as  a  profession  j  but  tho  army  was  his  own  choice. 
He  was  ^pointed  to  an  ensigney  in  the  88tb  regiment, 
in  1790,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  made  lieutenant 
in  the  63d,  in  March  1791.  His  character  at  this  time 
is  thus  described  by  the  officer  under  whom  he  served, 
in  a  letter  to  hia  uncle,  Sir  Richard  Hill "  It  will  be 
satisfiictoiy  to  you,  and  to  Mr.  Hill,  his  father,  to  learn 
from  me,  that,  as  an  officer,  his  talents,  disgoeition,  and 
assidnitf,  are  <tf  tiie  moat  prtmdsing  nature;  and  that 
his  amiable  manner^  sweetaess  tA  temper,  and  uncom- 
mon propriety  of  condnct,  have  not  only  endeued  him 
to  the  regiment,  but  procured  him  the  most  flattering 
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attentione  from  An  exien^re  circle  of  the  first  fubion 
in  this  country." 

In  1793,  Lieut«iumt  Hill  raised  an  independent  com- 
pany in  his  native  county  of  Shropshire,  and,  in  eonae- 
quence,  obtained  hie  commifution  a^  captain.  Soon 
^lerwards  he  proceeded  to  Toulon,  and  w&a  employed 
a«  ude-de-camp  to  Lord  Mulgrare,  General  O'Hara,  and 
Sir  DsTid  Dnndas.  The  tmpreiwion  he  made  on  these 
officers,  iriiile  on  the  staff  of  each,  in  snccemton,  was  of 
the  moat  fitvonnble  kind  ;  and  General  O'Hara  empha- 
tically predicted  his  future  distinction  in  the  service. 
While  at  Toulon  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  greatly  dis- 
tinguishing  himaelf,  and  waa  highly  conunendcd  by  bis 
superior  oldcer  for  bis  intclligenue,  activity,  tmd  courage. 
There  be  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  late  Lord 
L^cdoch,  then  Mr.  Gralum,  and  serving  as  a  volunteer. 
When  this  gentleman  raised  the  90th  regiment,  in  1794, 
he  o^red  Hill  the  m^orily  of  it,  on^bis  raising  a  certain 
quota  of  men,  which  be  did.  The  regiment  was  aflor- 
wards  angmented  to  a  thouaimd  strong,  and  Hill  became 
its  lieutenant^loud. 

in  1800,  Colonel  Hill  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
^S}T>t>  under  the  command  of  Sir  Balph  Alwrcromhy. 
lie  was  wounded  in  a  skirmiBh,  which  took  place  on  the 
13lh  of  March,  ISO!,  by  a  musket-ball,  which  Btrock 
the  peak  of  his  helmet,  and  was,  in  conacqucnce,  not 
present  at  the  action  of  the  2lBt,  in  which  Abcrcromby 
was  killed.  The  wound  was  not  very  aerions,  and  he 
recovered  in  time  to  bear'a  distinguisbed  part  in  all  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt, 

In  August  1803,  Colonel  Hill  wa-t  appointed  brigadier- 
general  on  the  staff  in  Ireland,  and  was  stationed  at 
Loughrea,  having  under  his  immediate  command  some 
light  infantry  corps  formed  from  the  militia  of  Ireland ; 
also  having  charge  of  the  whole  westem  part  of  the 
eountry.  Ireland  at  this  period  was  threatened  with  the 
invasion  of  the  French,  and  was  much  disturbed  by  dis- 
affection in  the  country.  Several  reports  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  French  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant excitement.  He  established  with  some  difficulty, 
and  in  the  fiicc  of  considerable  opposition,  a  system  of 
signals  throughout  the  country,  by  which,  in  the  case  of 
a  descent,  the  alarm  might  be  carried  with  certainty 
and  speed  to  bead-quarters.  He  maintained  a  constant 
watchfulness  over  the  motions  of  the  disaffected ;  while 
bis  own  kind  and  conciliatory  deportment  contributed 
greatly  to  the  preservation  oC  peace,  it  is  little  to  the 
credit  of  the  government  of  the  day,  that  be  bad  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  repayment  of  the  money  he  ex- 
pended in  these  operations. 

In  1805  General  Hill  was  sent  in  command  of  the 
British  force  which  was  despatched  that  year  to  the 
Weser;  which,  however,  speedily  returned  without  find- 
Itig  any  opportunity  of  acting  with  effect  in  cooperation 
with  the  mlies.  It  was  at  this  timo  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley. 

In  1808  General  Hill  accompanied  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley to  Portugal,  The  events  of  the  campaigns  in  the 
Peninsala  belong  ta  the  history  of  the  country  rather 
than  to.the  life  of  any  individual;  and  we  ^lall  not 
follow  General  Hill's  biographer  throngh  them  further 
than  to  say,  that  we  everywhere  find  him  advancing 
with  the  same  unpretending  steadiness  In  the  path  of 
duty.  One  achievement  in  particular  gained  him  the 
highest  honour,  and  led  to  his  receiving  the  decoration 
of  the  Bath  in  the  h^innlng  ot  1812.  It  is  thus  de- 
tailed:— 

"  Towards  the  middle  of  October  (1811)  Girard's 
division  crossed  the  Gnadimia  at  Merida,  and  Inflicted 
the  greatest  annoyances  on  the  northern  district  of 
Estremadura,  in  consequence  of  which,  General  Hill 
proposed  to  operate  against  him  in  conjunction  with 
the  Spaniards  under  Castanos.  His  principal  objects 
■were,  firet,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Cacercs ;  secondly, 
to  force  him  to  rocroes  the  Guadiana ;  and  tiiirdly,  to 
•ndeavonr  to  e«t     tiu  retreat  of  the  whole,  or  part,  of 


the  hostile  forcM  posted  at  Cao««a,  before  ibt^  oonld 
be  angmented  or  supported,   As  do  nlteiior  advaatnge 
could  be  derived  tnm  the  first  object  vitbont  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  second,  this  be^ms  the  chief  connde- 
ration  in  the  general's  dispositien  of  his  troops.  Lord 
Wellington  fully  approved  his  deugn,  if  it  could  be  1 
undertaken  '  wiuioat  risking  the  safety  of  Campo  Mayor 
and  Orguela,'  which  he  was  assured  might  be  done,  as 
both  these  places  were  considered  secure  from  aasaolt ; 
but  the  general  was  Instructed  not  to  pass  Cacercs  with 
his  bwd-qnarters,  and  main  body ;  and  when  he  bad 
driven  off  Girard,  he  was  to  replace  the  Conde  de  Peune 
Villcmur  at  Cacores,  and  bring  back  bis  troops,  who 
had  endured  the  greatest  sufferings  from  the  weather, 
towards  the  flintier.   The  French  retired  from  Caceres 
on  the  26th ;  but  their  pursuers  had  oo  certun  tidings 
as  to  the  direction  they  had  taken,  and  therefore  the 
[snffering  British  and  Portuguese soldienwere halted  by 
their  ooniiderate  leader  for  that  night  at  Malpartida, 
while  he  Umaelf  used  efforts  to  discover  the  rente  of 
the  retreating  enemy.    His  informatjon  rendered  it 
certun  that  they  were  gone  to  Tonemocba;  and  be 
endeavoured,  by  taking  a  shorter  road  than  theirs,  to 
intercept  and  bring  them  to  action.    While  on  his 
march.  General  Hill  discovered  tiiat  Girard  was  at 
Arroys  de  Hollttos,  and  not  aware  of  bis  moremeote ; 
which  at  once  indnoed  him  to  decide  on  overtaking  and 
snipriaing  the  whole  force  of  the  French,  or  at  all 
evoitii,  oompelUng  them  to  an  action. 

"  The  weather  was  wretched  in  the  extreme :  bat  the 
soldiers  did  not  ful.  In  a  long  forced  march,  instantly 
undertaken  in  the  most  perfect  quietude,  that  no  symp- 
tom of  their  approadt  might  alarm  the  enemy.  By  the 
evening  of  the  S7th  they  were  at  Aleneicar,  within  four 
miles  of  their  uaeoiuoioai  foee.  Eveiy  conc^vahle  pre- 
cantioit  wis  resorted  to.  The  light  companies  were 
thrown  into  the  villages,  to  prevent  the  natives  from 
alarming  the  enemy;  and  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
infantry,  were  disposed  of  in  the  neighbouring  fields, 
with  the  strictest  ordera  not  to  cheer  the  cold  and 
gloomy  night  with  a  single  fire ;  the  flickering  of  which 
might  give  indication  that  th^y  were  near.  The  wind 
blew  Ainously ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  and  the  patient 
soldiery  had  no  protection  from  the  storm,  except  the 
drenched  coverings  of  their  tents,  which  the  gale  had 
thrown  down ;  but  their  patience  and  confidence  in  the 
leader  they  loved  deserted  them  not.  They  were 
warmed  by  the  flush  of  expectation  that  the  menuag 
would  recompense  them  for  all  their  toils ;  and  the  fint 
streaks  of  dawn  had  not  appeared  in  the  horizon,  when 
the  varioos  columns  fell  in,  without  a  single  note  of  a 
bugle,  or  the  beat  even  of  one  solitary^  drum.  The 
ground  was  admirably  chosen,  with  a  view  to  conceal- 
ment :  they  filed  quietly  through  the  village,  and  having 
crossed  an  intervening  mountain,  fonnd  tbemselTeB,Jiiat 
an  the  day  began  to  break,  within  half  n  mile  of  Anoya, 
where  Girard  was  yet  in  seonrity,  ignorant  of  their  pre- 
sence sad  his  own  danger.  At  this  instant,  a  violent 
bail-etonn,  pouring  on  the  rear  of  the  allies,  caused  the 
faces  of  the  French  piquets  to  be  turned  from  tlicm ; 
but.  Just  as  they  were  ready  to  make  the  decl^ve  move- 
ment, the  clouds  cleared  aw^,  the  sky  became  serene, 
and  the  hostile  corps  was  preparing  for  ttttir  march,  in 
expectation  of  a  {m^itjons  day.  The  decisive  mcnsent 
had  arrived.  General  Hill  was  himself  inspired,  as  was 
every  brave  man  he  commanded,  with  the  enthuaiasm  of 
the  pcene.  The  usufd  calmness  of  his  demeanour,  ren- 
dered evenmore  tbanoommonly  striking  by  the  precau- 
tions he  had  taken  for  ^lence,  became  suddenly  converted 
into  an  animation  that  cheered,  and  almost  amused, 
every  witness  of  bis  ardour.  It  seemed  kindled  tn  an 
instant.  He  dnw  bis  sword, — gave  a  Imd  hurra, — 
sparred  his  horse,— and  led  the  ehajrge  on  the  astonished 
ranks  of  the  French,  then  forming,  without  a  thought 
that  he  was  so  near  at  hand.  The  first  brigade,  headed 
time  vigoraiBW  by  himself,  moved  at  onee  on  the  yiU$ge 
otAmji;  HidtheIUgMioders,eatohiugnpthehinHar 
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I    sf  Uio  hour,  verc  heard  playing  on  thtir  bft^pipes, 

I  '  H«f ,  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  walciog  yet  1 '  The  second 
I  bri^da,  under  Geaenl  Howard,  moved  quietly  round  to 
I'    the  other  side  of  the  place,  to  intercept  the  troops 

I  vbich  the  first  shonld  drire  out.  In  the  centre  came 
ij    the  camirj,  ready  to  set  in  Thaterer  way  might  be 

'  deemed  expedient.  Presently  the  71  st  and  92d  rcgi- 
'I  menla  daslied  into  Arroys,  and  came  upon  the  French 
jl  just  as  they  were  filing  out,  with  the  exception  of  one 
i'  brigade,  which  had  marched  for  Medellin  before  day- 
I  'j  light.  This  charge  first  lumouQced  to  them  the  Ruare 
|i  into  which  they  had  blleo.  And,  with  only  a  feeble 
ii  «ffi>rt  on  the  part  tJwir  cavalry,  ibvy  were  driTen  be- 
Eon  the  bftyeneld  ^  the  BritiBh.  Tlie  Freneh  infimtry, 
!'  aererthelefla,  having  emerged  irom  the  town,  tried  to 
t|    fitnn  into  two  tquares,  with  cavalry  on  their  left ;  but  the 

,  71at,Unin«tbegarden-wall8ofthe  town.poured  into  them 
'     an  awfal  nre,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  tliat  of  arlil- 

i  leiy.  Th«y  fled  in  otter  confusioo,  and  the  capture  of 
il    the  prisonen,  cannon,  ftnd  baggi^,  rapidly  followed. 

I     Then  came  the  memonhle  poniuit  of  that  extraordinsty 
day,   Joat  beUnd  the  rented  forces  of  Olrard,  rose  the 
rocky  and  steep  Sierra  de  Hontanehes,  up  which  they 
I     elambered,  in  a  state  of  otter  confnaion,  throwing  away 
[     their  arms,  ammunition,  and  koapoactES,  and  yielding 
tbeir  persons  as  prisoners  to  their  pursuers  at  every 
step.    In  the  excitement  of  sodi  a  chase,  the  British, 
the  PortogoflSB,  and  the  Spaniards,  seemed  all  to  forget 
that  they  had  been  without  rest,  and  sogkod  with  rain 
'    awl  mist     the  night  before.   They  laughed,  shouted, 
I    jaraped  in  their  heavy  accoutrements,  or  caught  the 
•ciambling  horses  (rf  the  fugitivea,  who  could  not  ride 
J    them  over  the  mountain,  and  came  down  mounted  in 
I    triompli,  till  btigno  caused  some  to  desist,  and  the  rest, 
'    being  too  stoch  scattered,  were-judtdoudy  stopped  on 
I    the  snmnilt  of  the  Sierra,  by  General  Howard.  Nearly 
■    fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  and  some  of  them 
of  high  rank.  Lleotenant  Blakeney,  of  the  28tb,  leaped 
I    over  a  w^l,  and  seised  the  Prince  d'Aremherg,  in  the 
I    midst  of  a  gronp  of  officcra.   General  Bran  was  also 
'    takoo,  with  a  edonel  of  cavalry,  an  aid&^e<amp  of 
I     Qtnrd,  two  lientenant-colonell,  aoommiasiure  de  guerre, 
and  no  less  than  thirty  captains  and  inferior  officers. 
Oinrd-himself,  with  a  handful  of  men,  escaped  by  the 
t    toidge  of  Hedellin,  de^lasiag  he  would  rather  die 
than  soirender.    It  was  altogether  n  most  brilliant 
I    adueremmt ;  and  is  thns  eloquently  adverted  to  by 
SUjor  Sherer,  in  his  recollections  of  the  day :— "  One 
thing  in  our  snccess  at  Arroyo  dc  Molinos  gratified  our 
'    division  highly;  it  waa  a  triumph  for  our  General — a 
trtomph  ail  hit  oum.    He  giuned  great  credit  for  his 
I     vdl-emidoeted  enterprise;  and  he  gained  what,  to  one 
']    of  Us  mild,  kind,  and  homone  ofauMter,  wu  still  mon 
:.  valnatd* — asidid  and  bloodless  victory ;  for  It  is  certainly 
the  truest  maxim  in  war,  '  That  conquest  is  twice 
y    aduersd,  where  the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers.' 
1    ladsad,  the  loss  in  his  division  was  most  trifling,  while 
I     a  deep  blow  was  inflicted  on  the  enemy.   Girard  vhb 
[    woaaded  before  he  escaped,  and  Soult  afWwarde  arrested 
I     him,  and  reported  him  to  Boonapartc,  who,  knowing 
thst  he  TM,  notwithstanding  this  misodvoitore,  a 
thoroughly  brave  soldier,  pardoned  him,  in  the  expec- 
\    tation  of  ftttore  senrioes." 

It  il  strikingly  llltutrative  of  the  retiring  modestr  of 
L  Bill's  Aanwter,  that  it  wag  some  time  before  he  could  bc- 
I    <«««Teeoiieilodtothanewtitlehebadv<m.  "Whenhe 

ii  *u  knlgfatad,"  an  ofioer  on  his  penonal  staff, 
I  "  Ihsn  WM  sot  one  of  OB  darad,  for  neBrly  six  months, 
I    U  eall  him  Sir  Bowland."   He  was  quite  distressed  at 

Uiw  cdled  aiuthing  bat  General ;  and  it  was  only  very 
(■aoaally  that  he  conld  be  driven  to  bear  his  honour. 

TIm  not  important  achievement  of  General,  now  Sir 
Bovlaod  Bin,  was  the  siirpriseof  Almaiaz.  undertaken  in 
Vmj        to  destroy  the  means  possessed  by  the  French 
f     if  OWlM  titepasnge  of  the  Tagos,  whidi  was  efl^ed 
I    S^'V*' '■^">  nd  obtained  from  Us  miUtaiysupe- 
I    iIm^  mI  llw  eooutvy,  eqoal  aotnmendatlai.  But  we 


must  not  paose  upon  milttar)'  operatioos,  the  details  of 
which,  hoivQver  important  as  illustrsUug  the  charact4V 
of  the  individual,  are  rather  out  of  place  in  a  notice  of 
thU  kind.  To  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Hill  maintained 
the  same  high  character  which  he  bad  won  for  himself 
from  the  outset.  Whoa  it  woa  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  abdication  of  Buonaparte,  be  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age^ by  the  title  of  Lord  Hill,  of  Almarcz  luul  Hawk- 
stone. 

On  I>ord  Hill's  return  to  I^ngknd,  he  came  in  for  a 
lai^  share  of  the  marlcs  of  public  gra'itudu  which  wcro 
showered  upon  the  heroc^  of  the  war.  The  city  of 
London  voted  him  a  sword.  "  His  visit  to  Shrswsbuiy," 
remarks  his  biographer,  "  was  a  triumph.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  thou^nd^,  who  came  poaring  in  fkim 
every  quarter.  The  trees  on  the  rood  by  which  be 
entered,  were  adorned  with  flowers,  and  theverj'  road 
itself  actually  strewed  with  them.  A  j^plendid  dinner 
was  given  at  the  Guildhall,  where  the  venerable  father 
of  Lord  Hill  was  an  object  (rf  onivenal  interest  He 
appeared  iresh,  vigorous,  and  animated,  as  the  youngest 
of  the  gneste  at  that  festive  board,  ontil  he  rose  amid 
the  pUudlts  of  the  company,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
honours  of  that  day.  Then  the  t«ara  rolled  down  his 
aged  cheeks ;  but,  at  length,  his  manly  spirit  conquered 
all  emotions,  and  he  expressed,  in  a  few  brief  words,  his 
sense  of  the  reception  of  his  name  by  the  Salopians." 

In  September  of  this  year,  Lord  Hill  was  ofibred  the 
command  in  Scotland,  but  declined  it. 

AOor  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  he  van 
a^in  colled  into  active  service.  The  following  cimim- 
stanee,  narrated  by  him.'^elf,  is  not  •ronenilly  known :  — 
"  ^VTien  Buonaparte  carae  hack  from  Elba,  I  was  tn 
London.  One  day  I  was  sent  for,  snddenly,  to  the 
Cabinet,  Thi^  told  me  there  was  a  fear  of  an  action 
being  risked  on  the  frontier  of  tile  Ketherlands,  that 
might  prove  disastrous.  '  AVe  think,'  they  said,  'your 
infiuenoe  would  operate  to  prevent  it; — will  you  goi" 
I  answered,  'Yea.'  '  When  f— To-nighH'  'No,  not  to- 
night; to-morrow  moniing.'  I  went  home,  got  ready, 
and  set  off,  and  was  able  to  keep  all  right  tijl  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  lie  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  accompanied  the  army 
to  Paris. 

On  Lord  Anglesey'^  appointment  to  the  lord-liente- 
nnncy  of  Ireland  in  18'2T,  Tjonl  Hill  was  offered  the 
master-generalahip  of  the  Ordnance  by  Lord  Goderich  ; 
bat  declined  the  appointment  as  unsuited  to  his  liabits 
and  health.  Subsequently,  on  the  Ihike  of  Wellington's 
acoeptance  of  the  premiership,  be  offered  to  Lord  Hill 
the  appointment  of  general  coramaoding-in-chief,  which 
he  did  nob  think  it  right  to  refuse.  This  office  he  held 
till  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign  it,  In 
1842.  For  a  oonsiderable  port  of  that  time  It  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  delit-acy  for  him  to  hold  office, 
a.4  his  political  sentiments  were  opposed  to  tho.^  of  the 
govermnent  of  the  day.  In  these  circumstances  he 
equally  consulted  his  duty  and  his  comfort  by  refusing 
to  take  any  active  part  in  politics.  The  following  anec- 
dote, while  it  btrongly  shows  the  kindness  and  niWiity 
of  Lord  HHI's  disposition,  famishes  a  nsffbl  hint  for 
persons  similarly  clrcimistanced. 

"  Lord  Hill  took  possession  of  the  Horse  Guards 
without  any  ostentation ;  and  tho  transaction  of  hirt 
delicate  and  important  duties  was  marked  by  equal 
coortesy  and  justice.  Officers' widows  received  from  him 
tho  kindest  attention ;  but  not  anfreqoently  the  length 
and  urgency  of  their  claims  were  quite  cmbamissing. 
On  being  asked  how  ho  managed  to  prevent  their 
taking  up  more  time  than  he  could  spare,  he  replied, 
smiling,  '  Why,  in  tho  room  where  I  receive  them  there 
is  only  one  clmir.  I  ask  them  to  ait  down ;  then  the] 
arcBorry  to  see  mestanding;  so  they  donot  stay  very  long,'" 

The  state  of  his  health  compelled  Lord  Hill  to  resign 
the  command  of  the  army  on  the  Sth  August,  1842,  on 
which  occaition  he  was  honoured  by  an  autograph  letter 
from  Her  Htgesty,  cipremive  of  much  esteem  and  re^t 
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fbr  the  loss  of  hU  scrricefi.  He  tmmadlatel;  retired 
to  Shropahire,  where  he  soon  after  received  aocounta  of 
hia  eleratioD  to  the  rank  of  viscount.  He  did  not  long 
rarvive  this  fresh  hooour;  but  died  on  the  10th  Decern 
ber  in  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  aercnty,  leaving 
behind  him  a  name,  which.  If  not  the  moat  brilliant  in 
the  annals  of  the  country,  is  as  little  tamiahed  by  the 
bleminheB  and  inconairttcnciea  too  often  attachliw  to 
great  names,  as  ttut  of  any  one  who  has  ever  filled 
utuatiooB  of  equal  imporlanoe. 


falm  leaver 

MeetOrUwhaTalu. 

III.  BOSSALDAB'S  TUilON. 

BossALDAB,  the  Sultan  of  E^pt,  had  an  only  son, 
named  Aboram.  '  He  loved  this  son  as  an  old  man 
loves  the  life  in  which  he  atill  hopes  to  emoy  the 
firuit  of  hia  jouthftil  labours.  He  coUectea  great 
treasores,  conquered  many  neighbouring  countries, 
and  toiled  dav  and  n^ht  to  provide  a  rich  inherit- 
ance, and  a  glorious  throne,  for  this  his  much-loved 
son.  He  had  almost  attained  the  hi^iest  pinnacle 
of  poTrer  and  grandeur,  when  the  ^onth  who  was 
to  nave  Inherited  them,  was  killed  m  the  chase  by 
a  random  arrow. 

BoBsaldab  was  inconsolable.  He  tore  his  beard, 
he  beat  his  face,  and  covered  the  dead  body  with 
his  tears.  His  loud  cries  of  sorrow  re-echoed  from 
the  distant  rocks,  but  they  could  not  recall  the 
youth  to  life.  His'  servants  approached,  and  spoke 
words  of  comfort,  but  he  heard  them  not.  He 
cursed  his  palace,  his'  lungdom,  and  himself,  and 
hid  himself  in  a  dark  cave  of  the  forest  Here  he 
lay  in  the  dust,  loudly  lamenting  the  iiguatice  of 
fortune.  "  Why  am  I  become  the  possessor  of  so 
many  kingdoms,  so  great  riches,  he  exdumed, 
"  if  my  oruy  son  was  to  be  thus  taken  from  me  in 
the  bloom  of  life?"  Thus  he  passed  two  days  in 
senseless  despair.  His  strength  failed  him,  and  he 
lay  exhausted  on  the  ground,  looking  forward  with 
anxiety  to  death,  which  he  thought  would  end  his 
misery,  when  suddenly  a  bright  light  surrounded 
him.  He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  before  him  a 
youth,  in  a  sky-blue  garment,  with  a  wreath  of 
lilies  on  his  temples.  He  touched  Uie  Sultan's 
forehead  with  a  green  hough  he  held  in  his  hand. 
New  life  ran  through  his  •mm ;  his  heart  was 
strei^thened ;  he  arose,  and  looked  in  silence  upon 
the  heavenly  visitant  **Bo8saldab,"Baidhe,"Iam 
Kaloe,  the  Angel  of  Peace,  sent  to  instruct  thee: 
come,  follow  me." 

He  took  the  Sultan  by  the  band,  and  led  him  to 
a  high  mountain ;  then  he  placed  him  upon  the 
summit,  and  said:  "  Look  down  into  the  valley." 
Bossaldab  did  so,  and  beheld  a  barren,  waste  island. 
The  waves  of  the  sea  rolled  around  it,  and  at  that 
moment  cast  a  shipwrecked  man  upon  its  shore. 
The  unfortunate  held  m  one  hand  a  casket,  full  of 
diamonds,  and  with  the  other  he  strove  to  mount 
the  rocky  diffii.  He  had  nearly  reached  the 
summit;  his  joyful  demeanour  bespoke  the  hope 
he  felt  of  Teaching  an  inhabited  country ;  hut  when 
he  at  length  reached  the  top,  and  saw  only  a  desert, 
sandy  waste  before  him,  he  seemed  overcome  with 
dismay.  He  threw  his  jewels  on  the  earth,  wrung 
his  hands,  uttering  loud  cries,  and  then  traversed 
the  plain  in  search  of  food ;  but  there  grew  neither 
tree  nor  bosh  upon  it;  and  he  saw  the  sun  rise  and 


set  four  times  wi^out  &n£ng  a  berry  or  a  Itiif  nith 
which  to  appease  his  hunger.  Pale  and  exhausted, 
he  at  last  tnrew  himself  down  m  a  rock  by  the 
sea-shore,  pulled  some  dry  grass  front  its  erevicea, 

and  awaited  his  death. 

"  Oh  I "  exclaimed  Bossaldab,  turning  towards 
the  Angel,  be  gracious,  and  suffer  not  yonder 
poor  wretdi  to  perish  so  miserably,"  "  Be  silent," 
r^oined  he,  "  and  attend  to  that  which  thine  eyes 
behold."  Bossaldab  looked  asain,  and  discovered 
a  ship  drawing  near  to  the  shore.  The  sufferer 
perceived  it,  and  thes^ht  gave  him  fresh  strmgtfa; 
ne  sprang  on  his  feet,  stretched  out  his  anns,  and 
beckoned  to  the  sailors.  When  they  saw  him  upon 
ihe  rock,  they  heaved  to ;  he  fell  down  before  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  told  him  of  his  sufferings,  and 
offered  the  half  of  his  treasure'if  he  would  rescue 
him.  When  the  captain  saw  the  precious  stones, 
he  made  a  sign  to  his  crew,  who  approached,  bound 
the  wretched  man  hand  and  foot,  seized  his  jewels, 
and  departed,  rejoicing  in  their  plunder,  and  leaving 
him  upon  the  shore,  half  dead, 

"  O  merciful  God ! "  moumftilly  exdumed  Bos- 
saldab, "  canst  thou  behold  this  wickedness,  and 
suffer  it  7  Bdkold,  the  wretches  sail  away,  leaving 
him  they  have  robbed,  to  perish  with  hunger. 
"  Look  vet  once  i^in,"  returned  the  Angel,  **  tiie 
ship  of  uiese  sinners  is  wrecked  on  yonder  rocks : 
hcarest  thou  not  their  cries  T  None  may  escape ; 
the  weight  of  their  rins  will  sink  uiem  all. 
And  wouldst  thou  have  placed  the  forsaken 
one  on  board  this  ship,  which  was  sailing  towards 
destruction?  Remember,  henceforth,  that  thou 
blame  not  the  ways  of  Providence.  The  man 
whom  thou  dost  commiserate  shall  be  saved, 
though  not  in  the  way  thou  didst  antii^»ate.  Gud, 
in  his  providence,  hath  more  than  one  way  of 
deliverance.  This  man  was  covetous  and  hard- 
hearted towards  the  needy;  he  possessed  more 
than  he  required,  and  hia  love  of  gain  led  him  to 
seek  riches  on  the  sea.  Therefore  he  was  led 
into  'this  wilderness,  that  his  hard  heart  may  be 
softened,  and  moved  to  open  his  closed  hand. 
Blessed  is  the  man  who  learns  wisdom  from 
adversity!  But  now,  torn  and  behold  another 
vision." 

Bossaldab  did  bo,  and  looked  down  from  the 
rock.  The  sea  had  disappeared,  and  the  deep  was 
changed  into  a  bloomiiw  plain.  The  Sultan's  eyes 
rested  upon  fertile  fields,  when  a  tall  palace  of 
marble  rose  before  his  eyes;  the  ivory  doors 
opened,  uid  showed  a  royal  throne,  decked  with 
gold  and  predoas  stones.  Unnumbwed  riches  lay 
in  great  heaps  on  ather  side  of  the  throne,  wliich 
was  surrounded  by  servile  groups  of  the  princct>  of 
the  country,  and  ambassadors  from  foreign  nations, 
who  all  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  young 
king  who  sat  upon  the  throne.  And  this  yoong 
lung  was  Aboram,  the  son  of  Bossaldab. 

"  Gracious  Allah !  it  is  my  son ! "  said  the  Sultan* 
"oh,  suffer  me  to  embrace  him!"  *<  Remain  where 
thoa  art,"  said  the  Angel,  it  is  an  empty  fi»n>,  by 
which  I  show  thee  the  vanity  of  thy  fifo  and  tbe 
sinfulness  of  thy  despair.  Observe  andmarkitweU." 

The  oath  of  fealty  taken,  a  banquet  followed, 
after  which  the  young  king  divided  his  treasures 
amongst  the  guests.  In  a  short  time,  the  riches 
which  a  most  niggardly  economy  had  been  years 
in  amassing,  were  thus  distributed.  The  princes 
had  no  sooner  decked  themselves  with  the  king'a 
diamonds,  than  they  proudly  and  un^antly  exalted 
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tiieinaelves  against  bim.  Foar  new  thrones  arose 
npon  the  ruins  of  the  former  one,  and  upon  them 
were  seated  new  kii^ ;  flwy  bound  Bossaldab's 
son,  wbo  had  become  intoziotted  at  the  banquet, 
and  cast  him  into  a  dungem,  wher^  after  much 
an&ring,  he  was  mnrdered  hy  the  hanid  of  a  shtve. 

The  Sultan  tamed  his  eyes  away.  "  Ah,  it  is 
cnon^l"  s^  he,  "it- is  enough!"  "  Humility 
and  patience,"  said  the  Angel,  "  would  have  spared 
thee  this  sighL"  "  I  have  sinned,"  answered  Bos- 
salddb,  "  in  murmuring  so  bitterly  at  the  stroke 
whidi  removed  my  son  in  hia  innocencQ,  and  thus 
preserved  him  from  so  mndievil  to  come."  *'  Yes," 
replied  the  Angi^  he  is  happy  whom  an  early 
death  saves  from  otetmction.  Depart,  Bossaldab, 
and'bear  thy  afflidiDn  in  patience.  The  earthly 
wmks  of  man  are  transient ;  hu  proud  edifices  sink 
beneaith  the  burden  of  a  few  years.  The  name  of 
the  niggard  and  of  the  oppressor  is  mentioned  with 
contempt;  while  the  memory  of  the  beneficent  man 
is  blessed  by  succeeding  generations." 

Thus  spoke  the  Ang«  of  Peace.  He  stretched 
his  wings,  and  rose  into  the  air ;  the  rustling  of  his 
piniona  resembled  the  sound  of  a  waterfim,  and 
then  gradual^  snbmded  into  a  soft  and  gentle 
murmur. 

The  Sultan  awoke.  He  was  lying  In  the  cave  of 
the  forest^  with  his  &ce  to  the  earth.  He  arose, 
returned  to  his  palace,  and  sought,  throughout  a 
long  rdgn  of  justice  and  kindly  wisdom,  to  heal 
the  wooMs  he  had  inflicted  on  his  people  by  his 
ibnaer  avaiiee  and  oppression. 


THE  SOLDIEB-S  BBn>E. 

(Aw  fb  TrflieA.) 

DuRiNa  one  severe  season, — a  winter  remark- 
able for  its  long  and  inclement  frost,  experienced 
with  equal  rigour  throughout  Italy,  Fnmcc,  and 
Germany,  where  the  lai^est  riven  were  rapidly 
congealed,  and  people  were  seen  to  fall  dead  with 
cold, — ^in  the  French  town  of  Metz,  a  poor  sentinel 
was  sent  upon  guard  ou  one  of  the  bitterest  niglit», 
when  a  fierce  north  wind  added  to  the  usual  cold. 
His  watch  was  in  the  most  exposed  sitaatioQ  of  the 
place,  and  he  Tiad  scarcely  recovered  from  a  severe 
indisposition;  but  he  vim  a  soldier,  aud  declared 
liis  reaudiness  to  take  his  round.  It  chanced  that 
he  was  betxodied  to  a  young  woman  of  the  same 
city,  wbo  no  sooner  heard  of  his  being  on  duty, 
than  she  bM;an  to  lament  bitteriy,  declaring  it  to 
be  impossible  fbr  him  to  survive  the  insufferable 
severity  of  such  a  nighty  after  the  illness  under 
which  he  still  Ungered.  Tormented  with  anxiety, 
■he  was  nnable  to  close  her  eyes,  or  even  to  retire 
to  rest ;  and  as  the  night  advanced,  the  cold  becom- 
ing more  intense,  her  fant^  depicted  Iiim  strug- 
^ing  against  ihe  fearfril  elements,  and  his  o^vu 
weakness ;  and,  at  length,  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
port himself,  overpowered  with  slnmber,  and  sink- 
XDf;  to  eternal  rest  upon  the  ground.  Maddened 
at  the  idea,  and  heedless  <^  consequences,  she 
hastily  dothed  hersdf  as  warmly  as  she  could,  ran 
out  of  the  bons^  sitiuited  not  fur  from  the  place  of 
watdi(  and  with  the  utmost  courage  arrived  alone 
at  the  sppt.  And  tbere  she  indeed  found  her  poor 
sokKer,  nearly  as  exhausted  as  she  had  imagined, 
bring  with  difficulty  able  to  keep  his  feet,  owing 
to  the  intmseness  of  ^9  frost.  She  eatneatly  con- 


jured him  to  hasten,  though  only  for  a  little  white, 
to  revive  himself  at  her  house ;  when,  having  taken 
some  refreshment,  he  might  return ;  but'aware  of 
the  consequences  of  such  a  step,  this  he  kindly, 
though  resolutely,  refused  to  do. 

"  But  only  for  a  few  minutes,"  she  continued, 
"  while  you  melt  the  horrid  irost,  which  has  almost 
congealed  you  alive." 

"  Not  an  instant,"  returned  the  soldier;  "it  wenj 
certain  death  even  to  stir  from  the  spot." 

"  Surely  not!"  cried  the  affectionate  girl!  "it 
will  never  be  known  ;  and  if  you  stay,  your  death 
will  be  still  more  certain.  You  have  at  least  a 
chance;  and  it  is  your  duty,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
serve yonr  Hfo.  Beudes,  shoiUd  your  absence  bap- 
pen  to  be  discovered,  Heaven  will  take  pity  ^on 
us,  and  provide  in  someway  fbr  our  preservation." 

Yes,"  said  the  soldier,  *'  but  that  is  not  the 
question ;  for  suppose  I  can  do  it  with  impunity,  is 
it  noble  or  honourable  thus  vilely  to  abandon  my 
post,  without  any  one  upon  guard?" 

'*  But  there  will  be  some  one ;  if  you  consent  to 
go,  I  will  remain  hero  until  you  return.  1  am  not 
m  the  least  afraid ;  so  be  qmck,  and  give  me  yoiu- 
arms." 

This  request  she  enforced  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  tenderness,  and  so  many  tears,  that  the  jpeor 
soldier,  against  his  better  judgment,  was  fain  to 
^ield,  more  especially  as  he  ielt  himself  becom- 
mg  fiiinter  and  fainter,  and  unable  much  longer  to 
resist,  the  cold.  Intending  to  return  within  a  few 
minutes,  he  left  the  kindbearted  girl  in  his  place, 
wrapping  her  in  his  cloak,  and  giving  her  his  arms 
and  cap,  together  with  the  watchword ;  and  such 
was  her  delight  at  the  idea  of  having  saved  the  life 
of  her  beloved,  that  she  was  for  a  time  insensible 
to  the  intense  severity  of  the  weather.  But  just  as 
she  was  flattering  herself  with  the  hope  of  his  re- 
turn, an  officer  made  his  appearance,  who,  as  she 
forgot,  in  her  coufiiBion,  to  give  the  sigUi  suspected 
that  ^e  solder  bad  either  fitUen  ai^p,  or  fled. 
What  was  his  snnirise,  on  rushing  to  the  spot,  to 
find  a  young  prf,  overpowered  with  alarm,  aitd 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  herself,  fVom  her 
extreme  agitation  and  tears ! 

Being  instantly  conducted  to  the  guard-house, 
and  restored  to  some  degree  of  coiilidcnce,  the  poor 
girl  confessed  the  whole  truth ;  soliciting,  with  the 
anguish  of  doubt  and  distraction,  a  pardon  for  her 
betrothed  husband.  He  was  instantly  summoned 
from  her  house,  but  was  found  in  such  a  state  uf 
weakness,  from  the  sufferings  he  had  undei^ne, 
as  to  leave  little  prospect  of  hia  surviving  them. 
It  was  with  much  dilBculty,  with  the  assistance  of 
medical  advice,  that  he  was  restored  sufficiently  to 
give  an  intelligible  account  of  himself,  atler  which 
he  was  placed  in  close  custody,  to  await  the  period 
of  his  trial. 

*'  Far  happier  had  it  been  for  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
on  being  restored  to  consciousness,  "  far  happier 
to  have  died  at  my  post,  than  to  be  thus  reserved 
for  a  cruel  and  dominions  death."  And  the  day 
of  his  trial  coming  on,  such  was  the  politic  severity 
of  martial  law,  as  he  had  wdU  foreseen,  that  he  was 
condemned  to  be  executed  within  a  few  days  after 
his  soitence.  Great  as  was  his  afflictioQ  on  hear- 
ing these  tidings,  it  was  little  in  comparison  with 
the  remorse  and  terror  that  distracted  the  brcnst 
of  his  beloved  girl,  who,  in  addition  to  the  grief  ot 
losing  him  in  so  public  uid  ignominious  a  manner, 
accused  bencLT  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  calamity. 
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He,  to  wliom  she  liad  been  bo  long  and  tenderly 
attached,  ^va^  now  to  fall,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand 
of  his  betrothed  bride !  Such  waa  the  strangcneaB 
smd  auddennesa  of  the  event,  that  her  feelines  beioK 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  cxdtaaon  anq 
terror,  her  veir  despair  seemed  to  give  her  strength ; 
and  casting  all  fear  of  conaequences  aside,  she  made 
a  vow  to  save  him,  or  to  periHh  in  the  attempt. 
BitterlT  weeping,  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  she 
ran  wildly  through  the  city,  beseeching  pity  and 
compassion  from  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance, 
and  soliciting  everybody  of  rank  and  influence  to 
unite  in  petitioning  for  a  pardon  for  her  lover,  or 
that  her  life,  she  being  the  sole  author  of  the  fiiolt, 
mifcbtbe  accepted  in  the  place  of  his.' 
The  circumstaaces  being  made  known,  such  was 


the  tenderness  and  compassion  excited  in  her  be^ 
half,  and  sjich  the  admiratioaof  her  coDclact,  at 
once  so  »SSec&(auUe  ud  ^iritedt  that  pcnoai  of 
the  higfaest  rank  bmuna  mtmstsd  for  her,  and 
used  the  moit  landable  efforts  to  obtam  a  ftae  par- 
don for  the  poor  soldier.  The  ladies  of  the  puce 
also  exertingtheir  influence,  the  Koveruor,DO  longer 

E roof  against  this  torrent  of  pnblic  feeling,  granted 
im  forgiveness,  on  the  condition  of  liis  be^ig 
immediately  united  to  the  heroic  and  ooUe-hearteS 
girl,  and  accepting  with  her  a  small  donation, — an 
example  which  was  speedily  followed  by  people  of 
every  rank ;  so  that  the  yoang  bride  haid  the  addi- 
tional pleatrnre  ctf  presenting  her  beloved  with  a 
handsome  dower,  which  satiafied  their  moderata 
wishes,  and  crowiied  thcic  ^wifrW  hippinw. 


VrMg  for  tiir  Yonng. 


KING  EOBERT  BRUCE. 


■  Yk  trumpets,  Bound  your  loudest  noton, 
A  warlike  chase  announcing  ; 
For  Scotland's  golden  crown  is  mine, 
AH  servile  claims  renouncing." 

Thus  epoke  the  Bruce,  his  gleaming  sword 

Above  him  proudly  waving ; 
And  quickly  Bummon'd  to  his  fide 

True  hearts,  all  danger  braving. 

>Vhen  Edward  heard  from  Windsor's  towers 
The  Bruce  so  proudly  vaunting. 

He  vow'd  the  Scots'  beet  blood  should  flow 
For  such  vain-glorious  ranting. 

With  many  a  horseman,  Edward  now. 

Like  wintry  blast,  proceeded ; 
O'or  hill  and  date,  on  vengeance  hen!, 

His  wrathful  minions  speeded. 

And  when  they  saw  King  Robert's  band, 
With  scornful  laugh  they  shouted, — 

How  changed  their  note  when  all  their  ho&t 
By  Robert's  am  was  routed  ! 

For  see  !  the  might  of  England's  king, 
With  rank  on  rank  so  swarming — 

No  force  can  stand,  the  Scottish  liond 
With  uttor  rout  alarming. 


"  Oh,  stop.  King  Robert,  stop,  T  pray  ! 
Oh,  stop,  and  yield  protection  ! 
Save,  (tare  my  child  from  murderons  hands^ 
And  Heaven  be  your  direction  !" 

Thas,  wildly  shrieking,  to  the  king 

A  feeble  woman  pleaded 
Before  him  with  her  infant  child ; 

Nor  was  her  plea  unheeded. 

His  steed  up-reining,  "  Halt  I"  he  cried, 
"  Your  onward  course  delaying ; 

Twill  ne'er  be  said  a  Scottish  heart 
Was  dead  to  woman's  praying." 

Then  crowding  tiiickly  rank  on  rank. 
Their  epeais  towards  the  foeman. 

The  Scot*  BDOceed  with  pious  care 
To  Bare  the  child  and  woman. 

And  se^  a  wonder  !  Edward's  host 
To  meet  in  fight  leftaining; 
-  They  deem'd  the  crowd«d  Sootlidt  lanks 
Fresh  patriot  bands  were  gaining. 

Then  sonnd  yonr  trumpets,  lendly  sound, 
And  Scotland's  canse  need  brightly; 

For  child  and  woman  both  were  saved 
By  Broe^  the  hnve  and  knightly. 
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"  I  have  hen  mad*  ontr  anoMgar  at  ealM  flowtn,  mi 
hat*  broiuht  nothing  of  mj  own,  bat  tlw  sttiiig  tbM  tlu 
the  m."— J/oK  taignt.  _ 

'  PATVIO  or  fOVKS.  ' 

Bcromi  tiitt  elerenth  eentnry  ncne  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  present  day  were  parod,  ezoopt  Borne  and  Cor- 
dova. Paria  did  not  emoy  this  adrantage,  aeoording  to 
Sigord.  phjaicia&  and  historian  to  Phuippc-AuguBte, 
who  relates  that  th«  king,  behag  at  the  window  ^  his 
palace  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Seine,  perceived 
that  the  carriages  pasung  In  the  mire  difllisea  a  most 
ofToiBive  odour,  which  induced  him  to  Ihsuc  an  order  for 
the  paving  of  the  streets,  notwithstanding  the  expense 
of  it ;  the  dread  of  ineurring  vhidi,  he  was  aware,  had 
hitherto  deterred  his  pndeceSBon.  Siuee  that  period 
the  city  took  the  name  of  Pirli,  instead  ^  Lutetia, 
which  originated  in  the  number  of  Its  alonghs.  Even 
London  was  not  paved  at  that  time ;  many  of  its  prin- 
cipal streets  were  not  thus  improved  tjll  the  fifteenth 
ocotury.   Holbom-was  done  in  1417. 

Di^n  commenced  the  paving  of  the  streets  in  1391. 
Id  1285  jui  order  from  Fhilimte-le-Uardi  commanded 
the  citizens  of  Paris  to  pave  and  sweep  the  street  before 
their  houses  at  their  own  expense ;  but  this  mandate 
was  so  badly  executed,  that,  in  1309,  the  city  was  swept 
at  the  public  cost,  under  the  inspection  of  the  police. 
Till  the  fourteenth  century  the  inbabitantR  of  Paris 
auflered  to  throw  every  nuisance  from  their  win- 
dows, provided  they  cried  out  three  times,  "  Takf. 
am!"  This  license  was  interdicted  in  1372 ;  and  still 
more  strictly  in  1395.  An  order  was  also  issued  to 
prevent  pigs  ronnlng  through  the  Btrects,  in  conse- 
qoesce  of  the  aecident  wliich  happetted  to  the  young 
king  Philippe.  That  prince,  retomiag  from  Rbeims, 
wiioe  he  went  to  be  crowned,  wUle  passing  Saint-Oer- 
lais,  a  pig  dashed  between  his  horse's  legs,  and  threw 
him  down.  The  king  fell  baokwards;  and,  in  a  few  days, 
died  of  the  Injuries  he  had  flustaiued  in  the  tall. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  monks  of  tiie  Abbaye 
de  Sunt-Antoine,  having  pretraided  that  they  could  not 
— withoDt  fiuling  in  the  respect  doe  to  their  patron 
iiunt — keep  their  pigs  from  ronning  about  the  streets, 
it  WW  decided  that  these  uiaub  sliould  continue  to 
wallow  in  Uie  mire,  provided  they  had  each  a  little  bell 
ruund  their  necks ! 

It  appears  that  cleaning  the  streets  was  regarded  as 
ihc  most  degrading  occupation.  It  was  generally  poor 
Jew%  or  Attendants  on  the  poblic  exocntioner^  who  had 
the  care  of  them. 

umunoi  or  rBccKiAav  ciBooMszAxan  v?oa 

CUARACTBB. 

1%  tbe  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society,  it  is  a 
melaadioly  and  distressing  sight  to  observe,  not  nnfre- 
^imtly,  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  disposition, 
«aee  fedingly  alive  to  a  sense  of  honour  and  integrity, 
padoaUy  innking  under  tbe  pressure  of  his  orcum- 
Maaeea,  *»^H"c  his  excuses,  at  first,  with  a  bltiah  of 
coBadoaa  ahamc ;  afraid  to  see  the  &ces  of  his  friends 
from  whom  he  may  have  bornnred  Jnoney;  reduced  to 
the  acamevt  tricks  and  subterfuges  to  delay,  or  avoid, 
payment  of  his  just  debts;  till,  ultimately  grown 
^nilia*"  with  Cslsehood,  and  at  enmity  with  the  world, 
he  loM*  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  man. — JUalthut. 

T^ere  was  a  time  when  he  would  not  have  stooped  to 
■cdi  a  eoune ;  bat  then  he  was  rich — rich  in  the  world's 
■<aaltb,  and  the  hoDonr  such  affluence  suggests;  for, 
sb !  bumbling  as  the  avowal  may  seem,  the  noble 
tj^tf  M>  often  admired  in  prosperity,  are  but  the  prompt- 
isys  flf  a  Ktirit  revelling  in  its  own  ei^oyment ;  opeu- 
haalad  aM  geufeos,  beeanae  these  qualities  are  luxu- 
m;  flrec  to  ^ve,  because  the  g^Ting  Involres  gratitude ; 


and  gratitude  is  the  incense  of  weakness  to  power— of 
poverty  to  wealth.  How  often  are  the  warm  jtffecUons, 
nurtured  by  happy  circumstanoes,  mistaken  tor  the 
evidence  of  right  principles  I  How  frequently  are  the 
pleasurable  impulses  of  the  heart  confounded  with  the 
well-directed  judgments  of  the  mind  !  This  man  was 
less  changed  than  he  knew  of ;  the  world  of  his  circum- 
stances was,  indeed,  different,  hot  he  was  little  altered  ; 
the  same  selfishness  that  once  made  him  munifleent^ 
now  made  him  mean ;  but,  whether  conferring  or  accept- 
ing bvours,  the  spirit  was  an».— Lever. 

THE  IUPKRVSCnOS  OT  BISTOttT. 

NoTHiHO  is  more  delusive,  or  at  least  more  wofully 
imperfect,  than  the  su^estions  of  authentic  history,  ai 
it  is  generally,  or  rather  universally,  written.  And  no- 
thing more  exaggerated  than  the  impressions  it  conveys 
of  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  those  wlto  live  in  its 
most  agitated  periods.  ThegreaCpubliceventsofwhich 
alone  it  takes  cognizance,  iiave  but  little  direelfndBaence 
upon  the  body  of  the  people ;  and  do  not,  in  general,  form 
the  principal  business  or  happiness  or  misery  even  of 
those  who  are  in  some  measure  concerned  in  them. 
Bvcn  In  the  worst  and  most  disastrous  times — in  periods 
of  civil  war  and  reroluUon,  wad  public  discord  and  op- 
pression, a  great  part  of  the  time  of  &  great  part  of  the 
people  is  spent  in  making  love  and  money — in  social 
amusement  or  professiouid  industry — in  schemes  for 
worldly  ad\-ancement  or  personal  distinction,  just  asin 
periods  of  general  peace  and  prosperity.  Men  court  and 
many  very  nearly  as  much  in  the  one  season  as  in  the 
other;  and  are  as  merry  at  weddings  and  christenings 
—as  gallant  at  balls  and  races— as  busy  in  their  studies 
and  counting-houses — cat  as  heartily,  in  short,  and  sleep 
as  sound — prattle  with  their  children  as  pleasantly — and 
thin  their  plantations  and  scold  their  sen'ants  as  zea- 
lously, as  if  their  contemporaries  were  not  furnishing 
materials  thus  abundantly  for  the  tragic  muse  of  history. 
The  quiet  under  current  of  life,  in  i£ort,  keeps  its  deep 
and  steady  course  in  its  eternal  channels,  nnaffectcd,  or 
but  slightly  disturbed,  by  the  storms  that  agitate  its 
surface;  and  while  long  tracts  of  time,  in  the  histoiy  of 
every  country,  seem  to  the  distant  student  of  its  annals, 
to  be  darkened  over  with  one  thick  aud'oppresnve  cloud 
of  nnbioken  misciy,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have 
lived  through  the  whole  acts  of  the  tragedy,  will  bo 
found  to  have  enjoyed  a  bir  average  shue  of  felicity, 
and  to  have  been  much  leas  affected  by  the  shocking 
events  of  their  day,  than  those  who  know  nothing  else 
of  it  than  that  such  events  took  place  in  its  course. 
-'Jrfrey.   

Faw  men  have  done  more  harm  than  those  who 
have  been  thought  to  be  able  to  do  least ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  gr«ttcr  error  than  to  believe  a  man  whom 
we  see  qnalified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do  good,  to 
be  thensim  ineapable  of  doing  hurt :  there  is  a 
supply  of  malice  <^  prid^  (tf  Indostry,  and  even  of 
folly,  in  tho  meekest,  when  he  sets  his  heart  upon  it, 
that  makes  a  strange  progress  in  vnckednesB. — 
ClaTend<m. 

Thi  honest  and  just  bounds  of  obeervation  by  one 
person  iipoe  another,  extend  no  further  but  to  under- 
stand him  sufficiently,  whereby  not  to  give  him  offence, 
or  whereby  to  be  ^le  to  give  him  fiiithfui  counsel,  or 
whereby  to  stand  upon  reasonable  gnard  and  caution  in 
respect  of  a  man's  self;  bat  to  be  speculative  into  an- 
other nun,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or 
wind  him,  or  govern  him,  prooeedeth  from  a  heart  that 
is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ii^ennons. — 
Bacoti. 

Etot  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for  the  truth, 
nor  fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  verity. 
Many,  from  an  inconsiderate  zeal  unto  the  truth,  have 
too  rashly  charged  tbe  troops  of  error,  and  remain 
as  trophies  to  tbe  enemies  of  truth.— j$(>  TkoToat 
Brown. 
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A  Mma,  a  song,  keep  dngiogf 

Of  hesven-attemper'd  struu ! 

Of  Him  who  bona  is  bringing 

To  cleooae  oux  deadly  stuo ! 

Of  princes,  gold,  and  gifli,  0  nog. 

And  sfaepheids  waiUifg;  on  tkeir  Kinc ! 

A  Htar  in  east  hath  riWDf 

Beheld  by  eages'  eyoB ; 

IjODK  groped  they,  as  in  piwm, 

Untu  they  saw  it  rise : 

When  first  the^  mark'd  its  radiant  light. 

They  irept  for  joy,  and  bleat  the  sight 

With  thanks  to  God  low  bending, 
They  saw  nisht's  horrore  fade, 
Abo  watch'd  the  sign  ascending. 
For  whieh  so  long  uiey  pn^'d, — 
That  light  of  lights,  whose  rising  ray, 
Garo  promise  of  el^nal  d^. 

Wake  np !  wake  up  I  they  Bhoutod, 
And  call'd  a  royal  train ;  ■* 
They  never  fear'd,  or  doubled, 


That  hope  was  but  in  vain  v— 

The  star  bafore  tham  beaming  wen^ 

Until  befim  thor  Loid  bent. 

P'er  many  a  hUl  and  valley. 

And  stream  t«DOwn*d,  they  pass'd ; 

Until  their  train  they  rally. 

By  Bethlehem's  gates  at  last : 

With  hymn  and  song  they  dieer'd  the  waj. 

Still  guided  by  the  orient  ray. 

O'er  many  a  palace  towering, 

In  pomp  it  joumey'd  on ; 

O'er  castles,  darkly  lowering^ 

And  cities  Tast>  it  ahoae : 

Where  pride  and  prosperoas  sin  abonndj 

The  humble  babe  can  ne'er  be  found. 

0  Bethlehem,  thou  loiriy 
Yet  highly-&TOar*d  place ! 
As  told  by  pro|diets  holy. 
The  star  now  stays  its  pace, 
And  rests  o'wr  thoe,  for  to  Uie  cry 
Of  poverty  the  Lonl  is  nigh. 

Twas  o'er  a  manger's  dwelling. 
Arose  a  heavenly  strain ; 
From  earth  and  heaven  swelling. 
All  ji^'d  the  bleat  refrain, 
Vo  ibw  tlucbJclaB  of  the  Child, 
Now  Jeeyi^»lft  His  mother  mild. 

Tlie  sages,  lowly  bowing 
Before  their  mighty  King, 
All  reverence  are  showing 
For  Him,  wlio  dcign'd  to  fling 
Hia  royiil  rolies  aside,  to  save 
Our  rjcc  irom  Satan  and  the  grave. 

Their  precious  gifta  outpouring, 
Tbef  arnui  them  at  His  feet. 
The  iiramt  King  adoring, 
With  gold  and  incense  meet, — 
Homage  of  hearts  that  were  His  own. 
Homage  with  lowly  worship  shown. 

All  other  gifU*  transcending, 
Tlicy  brought  their  best— the  heart; 
III  tliiit  one  oiTcring  blending 
Qcms  rarer  far  than  art : — 

And  Mdi  aln  holy  homage  kneel. 
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Eiof  Henry  lifted  up  his  cjea 

The  introder  to  behold 
With  lerereDce  heHhe  bemil-  e^w, 

For  the  holy  man  wm  oiJ ; 
Hifl  look  was  gtmtle  as  ft  caintV, 

And  yet  his  eye  was  lioUi, 

"  Repent  thee.  Henry,  of  the  wronga 

Which  thou  hast  done  this  land  1 
O  king,  repent  in  time ;  for  know 

The  judgment  ie  at  hand. 

"  I  bare  past  forty  years  of  peace 

Bfldde  th«  river  BtalBo ; 
But  what  a  weight  of  woe  hast  thou 

Laid  on  my  latter  days  ! 

"  I  ii8«d  to  ue  along  the  itrcam 

The  white  Bail  aalTing  down. 
That  wafted  food  in  better  times 

To  yonder  peaceful  town. 

"  Heni;  !  I  never  now  behold 

The  white  buI  etuUiur  down  ; 
Famine,  Disease,  and  Death,  and  Thon, 

Destroy  that  wretched  town. 

"  I  used  to  hear  the  traveller's  voice 

Ab  here  he  paaa'd  along. 
Or  maiden  a*  she  lolter'd  home. 

Singing  her  even-song. 

"  No  traveller's  voice  may  now  be  heard. 

In  fear  he  bastens  by ; 
But  I  have  beard  the  village  maid 

In  vain  for  succour  cry. 

"  I  used  to  see  the  youths  row  down. 

And  watoh  the  dripping  oar. 
As  pleasantly  their  Tiol'a  tonea 

Came  soften'd  to  the  shore. 

"  King  HeniT,  many  a  black«n'd  corpse 

I  ntnt  aee  floating  down  1 
Thou  Moody  man  !  repent  in  tint** 

And  leave  this  leaguer'd  town." 

»  I  shall  go  on,"  King  Henry  cried, 

"  And  conquer  thia  good  land ; 
SccBt  thou  no^  hermit,  that  the  Lord 

Hath  given  it  to  my  hand  1 " 

The  hermit  heard  King  Heniy  spoak, 

And  angrily  look'd  down  ; 
His  face  was  gentle,  and  for  tiiat 

More  solemn  was  his  frown. 

"  What  if  no  miracle  tetm  Heav'n 

The  murderer's  arm  control. 
Think  you  for  that  the  weight  of  blood 

Lies  lighter  on,  his  aoul  1 

"  Thou  conqueror  king,  repent  in  time, 

Or  dread  the  coming  woe  ! 
For,  Henry,  thou  hast  beard  the  threat, 

And  Boon  shalt  feel  the  blow  I " 

King  Henry  lorc'd  a  careless  smile, 

As  the  henOit  went  hia  way ; 
But  Henry  Boon  remember'd  him 

Upon  bis  dying  day.* — SouQvty. 

( I )  \V'hae  Uenr;  T,  \kj  at  the  of  Dienx.  Bn  honest  hermit, 
unknown  to  him,  canu  and  told  him  tb«  great  evlla  he  brought  on 
ChrUtendom  bjr  hli  n^fiut  amhltlon.  who  uilirped  the  ktaldftom  of 
France  a^nit  ill  nianiwr  of  right,  and  contnrj  to  the  will  of 
God;  there  hire,  In  Hi>  holy  name,  he  thieataiiad  Wm  With  a 
severe  and  audden  punlahmeni  If  be  deiiiled  not  from  hia  eoter^- 
prlae.  Heniy  took  thia  exhonatkm  either  at  m  UUe  whimtey,  or 
a  Buneatlon  or  flie  dauidiiii'a,  and  waa  but  the  more  confirmed  In 
hia  deilgn.  But  the  blew  soon  fbllowed  the  thrcatanlsg;  fbr, 
within  Mme  fbw  montha  after,  he  was  anmten  with  a  itrauge  and 
fncnrsble  dlsun.— Hzbeiat. 


BROuaHAH  castle: 

TuK  remains  of  Brougham  Owtlo  stand  apon  the 
banks  of  tiie  river  Eamont,  about  two  miles  sonth  of 
Penrith,  and  upon  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Brova- 
cuQ).  M*Ry  (Utm,  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  have  i 
been  discovered  here  at  various  Umes;  and  traces  of  the 
camp,  which  enclosed  an  area  of  120  paces  square,  may 
yet  be  seen.   The  name  of  &e  builder  of  this  edifice 
has  not  come  down  to  ub  ;  its  earliest  recorded  ewnora 
ware  Veteriponts.   Its  udiltectare  was  of  the  slrong- 
est  description;  indeed,  its  local  pMition  in  the  | 
tronbled  Border  conntiy.'reqnited  tluit  this  should  be 
the  case.  From  the  Veteriponts,  U  puiKd.  by  a  famale  j 
heir,  into  the  hands  of  the  CUffwds,  one  of  whom,  hav-  ' 
ing  made  large  additions  to  it,  placed  the  words, "  This 
inade  Roger,"  over  the  princip^  gateway,  leaving  it  an  i 
enigma  for  posterity,  whether  the  castle  had  been  the 
making  of  Roger,  or  that  baron  had  made  the  gateway. 

"  Wherever  the  mountains  receded,"  says  Sir  Walter  , 
Scott,  speaking  of  the  EngliBh  Borders,  "  arose  chuns  of  { 
castles,  of  magnificent  structure,  great  extent,  and  for-  | 
tified  with  all  the  art  of  the  age  belonging  to  those 
powerful  barons,  whose  names  hold  so  high  a  rank  in 
English  hiitoo'.    The  great  house  of  Clifibrd  atone 
poBseesed,  exclusive  of  inferior  strongholds,  the  great 
and  extensive  Castles  of  Appleby,  Brough,  Pendragon, 
and  Bkipton,  each  of  which  formed  a  lordly  reeidoicc, 
as  may  yet  be  seen,  from  their  nuyestic  ruina  AH 
these,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
are  so  snperior  to  edifices  of  the  same  kind  in  Scotland,  r; 
as  to  verify  the  boast,  that  there  waa  many  a  dog-kennel  I 
in  England  to  which  the  tower  of  a  Scottish  borderer  1 
was  not  to  be  compared." 

About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  waa 
attacked  by  the  Scots,  and  terribly  devastated,  inso- 
much that  an  Inquisition,  made  in  1403,  returned  tbo 
value  of  the  demesne  and  bnildings,  ae  nothing ;"  be- 
cause it  lieth  altogether  wast^  by  reason  of  the  destrac- 
tion  of  fhe  country  by  the  Soots."  It  was  soon,  how- 
ever,  re-bailt  on  a  greater  scale  than  before.  The 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  have  a  superstition  that 
the  castle  1b  sinking  into  the  ground  gradually. 

On  the  aide  next  the  river,  it  was  defended  by  three 
square  towers.  The  main  entrance  was  from  the  east ; 
and  the  great  central  tower,  which  exceeded  in  height 
all  other  parts  of  the  itructore,  had  to  be  passed  throngh 
before  the  ijitorior  chambers  could  be  reached.  The 
principal  buildings  were  disposed  in  three  maaaoa, 
around  an  extensive  court-yard,  but  the  whole  are  now 
entirely  in  ruina.  The  grand  tower  is  laid  open  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  three  stturcoaea,  with  many  orna- 
mented windows  and  fire-places,  arc  exposed  to  view. 
The  highest  turret,  however,  may  yet  be  reached  by  a 
steady  b«td,  and  ho  who  makes  the  ascent  will  not  only 
be  astonished  at  the  number  of  passages  winding  from 
loophole  to  loophole  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  but  be 
rewarded  with  a  very  extenuvo  view  fhim  the  summit. 
That  view  embraces,  in  one  direction^  a  large  extent  of 
champaign  country;  and  In  the  other,  the  principal 
mounl^ns  of  the  lake  district,  including  Helvellyn, 
Skiddaw,  and  Saddleback.  Between  these  hills  and 
the  spectator,  Lowther  Castle  is  concealed  amongst  \i& 
fine  woods ;  whilst,  yet  nearer,  and  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. Brougham  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vauz,  is  cons{doaona.  Penrith  Castle,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  "  subtle,  folee,  and  treacherooB"  lUchard 
III.,  is  to  the  north.  Clifton  Moor,  the  soene  of  an 
engagement,  in  1745,  between  the  retreating  forces  of 
the  l^tender,  and  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
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hod,  is  not  fkr  distant.  This  ikinoish  ii  one  of  the 
incidents  in  Wawley.  Descendiim  from  this  giddy 
heigbt,  the  stnuiger  mar  <l^ypher  tfos  iasciiptioa  over 
the  gnti  gatemy — "  Tbia  Brougbam  Castle  iras  rc- 
pured  by  the  Lady  Anne  Cllffbrde,  Ckmntew  Dovagcr 
of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery.  Baronessc 
Cliffind,  Westinerlaiul,  and  Vescie.  Ladie  «f  the  Honour 

I  of  Skipton  in  CraveB,  and  High  Sheriffeese,  by  inheri* 
tanee  of  the  Countie  of  Weatmerlapd,  in  the  yeares 
1861  and  16S2,  aftor  it  bad  iayen  ruinous  ever  since 
about  August,  1617,  when  King  Jamca  li^  in  it  for  a 
tim^  in  his  journey  out  of  Scotlatid,  towards  Lon- 
du,  until  tbia  Ume.   Isa.  e.  WiiL  t.  1%.   Ood's  nama 

I    be  praised."    The  noble  lady,  whose  titles  are  thus 

I  minutely  set  forth,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
vnnen  of  her  time.  She  had  the  poet  Daniel  for  her 
tnlor,  whom,  living,  she  rererenoed,  and  being  dead, 
•be  erected  a  monument  to  him  in  Wflttminster  Abbey. 
It  is  stated,  that  she  peribrmed  the  like  honouiable 
office  to  the  memory  of  Edmund  Spencer,  and  Michael 
DuTtoD.  Honce  Walpole  baa  placed  her  in  his  list  of 
nobU  autbors,  principally  for  the  sake  of  tianscriblng 
the  letter  which,  it  is  reported,  sbe.returaed  to  a  minis- 
terial ^tpUcation  reapeeting  the  borough  of  Appleby. 
"  I  have  bean,  bullied  by  an  usurper;  I  have  be^ 
Mgketed  hj  a  Ooort ;  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by 
a  nbjeet;  yonr  man  shan't  stand."   She  never  forgave 

I  Cromwell  for  having  placed  a  garrison  of  foot  soldiers 
in  Bnmgbam.  C!astle,  in  1669,    Having  survived  two 

'  bed  hnsfnnds,  wbo,  according  to  her  own  account,  too 
freqnsntly  made  the  marble  pillars  of  Enowle,  in  K&it, 

I    aao  Wilton,  in  W^iltahir^  but  the  gay  arbours  of  an- 

I  guish,  she  employed  henelf  in  rebuilding  her  dilapi- 
dated  sastlea  ;  and  in  this  reparation  of  the  old  waste 
pUe«t,  she  expended  lai^  sums.   Another  &Tourite 

I   eetapation  of  the  good  Countesfl,  was  to  oompile  a  his- 

I  tey  of  her  fimiily,  (for  she  indqlged  a  pardonable  pride 
fa  tndng  ber  deineDt  throogb  a  long  line  of  illustriona 

I  mUm,)  and  die  baa  left,  in  more  than  one  of  her  man- 
thm,  several  folio  vnlumea,  in  manuscript^  containing 

I   the  details  both  of  her  pedigree,  and  her  biography. 

I   Then  are  portraits  of  hier  ladyship  in  several  of  ^e 

1  Bsasiau  ti  our  nobility,  bat  the  best  ia  at  Knoll,.  Lord 
Aiabent'sseat.  Amongit  ber  aneestry,  site  ooold  reckon 

<    a  Lwd  High  Admiral,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  wbo, 

I  bsvhig  command  also  In  that  monarch's  army,  fell  on 
the  field  of  BannockbonL  Other  Olifibrds  were  engaged 
in  the  bitUea  of  Cnsay,  PolcUen,  Wakefield,  8t.Albaiia, 

J  "adTowton, 

I       "  Thi  Uoodie*t  field  between  the  Wbite  Ro«e  and  tha  Red." 

I  When  the  chief  of  the  Cliflbrds  became  earl  of 
I  Cumberland,  she  conld  mention  one,  bom  in  this  castle, 
I  iiho  engaged  in  several  naval  expeditions,  chiefly  at  his 
'  owB  cost,  and  contributed.  In  no  slight  degree,  to  earn  for 
[  onr  island  its  prood  title  of  the  "  Ocean  Qnecn."  Sir 
1  IT^&lter  Ealei^b  was  one  of  his  Captains;  and,  in  the 
memorable  year  of  the  Aimada,  the  earl  highly  distin- 
I    piidted  himself  in  the  Elisabeth  Bonaventure  off  Calais. 

He  was  a  fttTonrite  of  the  queen,  who  loved  and  patron- 
,1   ued  bis  gallantly ;  and  amongst  other  tokens  of  her 
•    BTocr  he  was  invested  with  the  garter.    At  an 
jl  aodience,  after  his  return  from  a  foreign  expedition, 
l|   the  queen  dropned  her  glove,  and  on  Clifford  pre- 
I  aaSng  her  witb  it,  on  hia  knees,  she  bade  him  keep 
;  it  brlier  sake.   He  had  it  richly  set  with  diamondfl, 
'   ud  wore  it  ever  after,  on  ceremonial  occasions,  in  the 
I   front  of  bis  hat.   Finally  be  was  appoint*^  her  ma- 
jaty's  peculiar  champion  at  all  toumamenta.  Thia 
■wbleman  feasted  James  I.  at  Brougham,  when  he 
rrtwned  from  p^ing  a  visit,  in  1617,  to  his  Scottiah 
enadniona. 

[  '  RIgk  In  the  bmthkM  hsy  the  nlnatnl  uta, 

And  KsMtt'a  Bunanr  nlngled  with  tbe  maf." 

_  TicTc  U  a  volume,  containing  the  '*  Ayrcs  that  were 
I  nag  and  played"  ttpon  that  iMttve  ocoiuon,  sleeping 


peacefiilly  ^ongh  on  tbe  ahelvea  of  some  of  onr  book 
collectors. 

A  few  yars  after  the  Countess's  death,  her  grand- 
son, the  Earl  of  Thanet,  had  actually  tbe  barbarism  to 
strip  several  of  tbe  castles,  in  tbe  repairing  of  which 
ahe  had  apent  so  much  money,  of  all  available  materials. 
Brougham  was  one  of  them ;  but  we  will  hope,  that 
when  bis  order  to  devastate  it  was  issued,  he  had  not 
consulted  the  text  of  Scripture  reft.>rred  to  by  tbe  Coun- 
tess in  her  inscription  ;  "  And  they  that  ahall  be  of  thee, 
shall  build  the  old  waste  places :  thou  sbalt  raise  up  the 
foundations  of  many  generations;  and  thou  shalt  be 
called  the  repairer  of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of  paths 
to  dwell  in."  Mrs.  Badcliffe  says,  that  Brougham  Castle 
was  the  occauonal  residence  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the 
"  glory  of  tbe  field,  and  glory  of  the  muses,"  and  that 
the  greatest  part  of  bis  "  Arcadia,"  waa  composed  here. 
This  seems  to  have  been  written  with  tiie  careless  pen 
of  a  tourist.  We  believe  that  Sir  Philip  never  even 
saw  tbe  fortress ;  and  the  "  Arcadia"  was  composed  long 
before  there  was  any  connexion  between  the  families  of 
Sidney  and  Herbert.  The  Countess  of  Pembroke,  to 
whom  that  prose  poem  ia  dedicated,  waa  the  author's 
sister,  and  litdy  Anne  Clifford  married  her  son. 

We  have  stated  that  Lord  Brougham's  seat  is  in  tbe 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  tbe  castle.  His  lonlship 
is  the  representative  of  a  very  ancient  line,  wbo  held 
the  manor  and  village  of  Brougham- aa  a  fief,  under  tho 
Yeteriponte.  There  was  a  Walter  de  Burgbam  here  as 
early  as  Edward  the  Confessor'a  reign.  Tho  manor 
became  alienated  from  the  Broughams  for  some  time, 
but  it  was  subsequently  restored ,  and  bclougs,  we  believe, 
at  preeent,  to  the  fjuntly.  The  caatle,  nowever,  was 
never  their  property,  having  passed,  in  SQCceaeiQn,  from 
tbe  Veteriponts  to  the  Cliffonls  and  'tuftona ;  the  Earl 
of  Thanet,  its  present  owner,  beingamembw  of  the  but* 
named  Cunily. 


LUCY  COOPER. 
Am  Atulraa^m  Ttte. 

Chap.  III. 

That  sun  rose  with  clondleaa  mi^esty  npon  tbe 
Christian  sabbath  1  The  aoMie  which  the  luKue  and 
grounds  of  Fevarsham  dlsplaTed  on  that  morning, 
baffles,  all  description.  Within  the  honae,  the  painful 
remains  of  last  night's  diaaipation  lay  scattered  up  and 
down,  diagraoefcl  in  the  eye  of  day,  and  proffering  the 
severest  rebuke  which  pride  and  folly  can  reodve.  Out 
of  doors,  disorder  and  confiiaion  were  paramount.  The 
gatee  atood  open,  the  ground  was  cut  up  hy  wheels ; 
property  of  all  aorta  lay  upon  the  lawn,  broken  and  con- 
nised.  The  lane  and  the  paddocks  were  littered  with 
shreds  and  fragments ;  and,  in  a  deep  water-hole,  lay  a 
cart,  overthrown,  that  had  been  laden  with  tbe  diehep, 
glasaee,  and  other  adjuncts  of  tbe  feast.  The  horso  wait 
still  in  tbe  ahafte,  but  aufTocated  with  mnd  and  water ; 
whilst  the  drunken  man,  by  whose  intemperance  the 
accident  had  happened,  had  disappeared,  and,  as  it  after- 
wards turned  out,  had  taken  to  tbe  outlawry  of  tho 
bueh. 

To  extricate  the  cart,  and  drag  the  dead  borae  irom 
the  water-bole,  to  clear  up  tho  multitudinous  wreck,  and 
oblitente  tbe  scsndaloua  marks  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, was  a  loi^  trespoas  on  the  Sabbath ;  more  espe- 
cially as  almost  every  member  of  tbe  household  had 
contrived  to  render  himself  unfit  for  any  employment. 
Pug  Mischief,  whose  head  waa  racked  with  the  conse- 
quences of  inebriety,  and  whose  bones  ached  with  the 
beating  bestowed  upon  bim  by  his  master,  so  &r  fivm 
being  able  to  render  any  assistance,  had  not  as  yet  even 
quitted  his  bed, 

Towarda  noon,  tbe  master  of  tbe  bouae,  eick  almof^t 
to  death,  pale  and  nntiteady,  and  habited  in  bis  morning 
gown,  paced  up  and  down  the  verandah ;  in  vain  ho 
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tried  to  take  his  coffee,  and  attempted  to  Btimalate  his 
^>petite  with  a  slice  of  German  sausage.  He  mt  down 
to  table,  and  rose  again  immediatelr ;  but  he  aooght  in 
vain  to  compose  his  nnea^  ■tomaen.  It  was  pmbetlv 
clear  Uiat  tne  treapass  he  had  ctHQinitted  would  Tint 
him  with  its  usual  penalties ;  and  he  almost  resolyed 
that  the  price  was  greater  than  the  pleasure,  and  such 
a  bargaia  as,  IrreepectiTe  of  higher  oonsidentions,  no 
sendble  man  would  nuke. 

But  these  tltooriits,  which  were  orged  upon  him  only 
br  immediate  sararing,  were  of  tliat  nature,  that,  with 
the  cause,  th«y  would  immediatel;  pass  away,  and  leare 
the  sufferer  an  easy  prey  to  the  next  temptation.  In- 
deed,  he  was  in  tlie  Tet7  act  of  tossing  down  a  glaaa  of 
raw  brandy — "  a  hair,"  he  said,  "  of  the  dog  that  bit 
him" — ^when  a  man  rode  rapidly  down  the  lane,  from 
the  direction  of  the  hots,  and,  seeing  the  Doctor,  reined 
in  his  horse  abruptly,  and  declared  he  had  just  fallen  in 
with  a  party  of  bush-rangers. 
"  Hush-rangera  t"  said  the  Doctor,  "  vherel" 
"  Close  by  DawMOi's  hnt,"  said  Um  man,  "  by  tiie 
tliree  ponds." 

"  JHonBense^"  said  (he  Doctor;  "tbciywiU  be  in  my 
bedroom  next." 

"  Well,  sir,"  r^oined  the  fellow,  "  there  thev  are,  at 
any  rate.  I  am  going  to  Sydney,  and  should  have 
reported  them  at  the  nearest  watcbhoose  on  the  road, 
if  I  had  not  seen  your  worship.  Good  morning,  sir." 
So  saying,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  promptly  dis- 
appeu^ 

"  Tom  Collins— Tom  ! "  exclaimed  the  Doctor.  "  Does 
no  one  hear  1  Saddle  my  horse  immediately  t  Run  up 
to  the  huts,  Lucy,"  he  continued,  "  and  bid  the  first 
man  yon  see  saddle  Baron  instantly,  and  luing  liim  to 
me."  Whilst  Lucy  hastened  on  this  eommisuon,  and 
the  Doctor  was  engaged  in  dnwing  on  his  boots,  Ura. 
Careat  came  Into  the  room. 

"  Beach  me  my  whip,  Urs.  C,"  sud  the  Doctor, 
"  and  be  quiclc  There  are  bush-rangers  within  a  mile 
<^  us  !   Their  daring  is  quite  outrageous  1" 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  dot"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Careat: 
"  sorely,  yon  wHl  not  expose  yoonelf  to  sudi  a  h<atia 
•eL"  ■ 

"  I  surely  will,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  "  I  am  not  in 
the  commission  for  notliiog ;  and  I  will  let  them  see 
whose  fault  it  is,  when  scoundrels  set  them  at  defiance. 
There  is  neither  spirit  nor  honour  in  the  colony,  or 
those  desperadoes  would  not  be  allowed  to  set  every- 
body at  defiance." 

Whilst  ICta.  Caveat  sank  upon  her  ch^,  and  was 
preparing  to  throw  herself  into  hysterics,  and  the  Doc- 
tor, without  paying  her  any  attention,  filled  his  glass 
with  another  measure  of  brandy,  one  of  the  men  passed 
the  window,  leading  Baron  ready  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  st(K>ped  at  Uie  door.  The  Doctor  snatched  up  his 
hat  ana  wUp,  and,  without  saying  another  word,  gal- 
loped np  tJie  lane,  and,  reaching  the  scene  of  last  night's 
entertfunment,  descended  with  all  speed  across  the 
sloping  pasture,  and  plunged  into  the  surrounding 
tliicket  In  a  few  minutes  lie  passed  DawBon's  ho^ 
and  waa  mddng  for  the  pcuda,  whoi  he  pero^ved  three 
men  gathered  round  a  fiie  which  they  hii  kindled,  and 
preparing  to  cook  their  dinner  in  a  cauldron,  which  waa 
suspended  over  the  flames  from  a  rude  triangle.  To 
rein  in  ids  horse,  and  draw  up  in  &ont  of  the  party,  was 
the  work  of  an  instant 

"  Halloo,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  who  are  youl"  ■ 

"  Oo  your  way,"  taii  one  of  the  men,  "  whilst  yon 
are  weU.  If  yon  do  not  know  me,  I  know  you.  Dr. 
Caveat." 

"  Villains  1"  continued  the  Doctor,  "snrrender  your- 
selves. I  am  a  magistrate." 

"  Yon  are  a  dead  man,"  replied  the  outlaw,  "  if  yon 
do  not  withdraw  this  moment ! "  So  saying,  he  took 
his  gun,  wfaicb  was  leaning  agidnst  a  tre^  and  brinj^ng 
it  across  his  breast,  the  sound  oi  eodcing  it  was  heaid 
with  deadly  empha^ 


"  Yon  know,"  interposed  the  Doctor,  "  you  dare  not 
fire.  It  will  coot  yon  all  yoor  lives  t  Surrender — but- 
render,  I  s^r." 

"  Onee  mofe,"  said  the  man,  "  I  warn  yoo.  Lot  vs 
•lone^  if  yoQ  value  your  Ufis." 

"  Is  that  you,  Joer  sud  the  Doctor,  addreedng  a  man 
who  had  hitherto  ooncealed  bis  face.  "  Tell  tUK  fel- 
lows who  I  am,  and  surrender  yourselves." 

"  Dr.  Caveat,"  interposed  the  first  speaker,  bringing 
hia  gun  to  his  shoulder,  "  I  know  you  well.  Turn  your 
hone'a  bead,  and  begone  ^liilst  you  ma^." 

The  Doctor  was  nftardlesa  of  warning ;  he  made  a 
movement,  aa  Uwogh  he  would  have  advaiujed  upon  the 
men the  bush-ranger  fired  bis  pieoe,  and  the  Doctor 
inslwtly  felL 

The  uiiee  men  loot  no  time  In  retreating ;  they  made 
for  the  thickest  of  the  forest,  and  waited  the  apinnach 

of  HftrVnaua  to  break  firom  their  concealment,  and  remove 
to  some  distant  quarter  of  the  colony.  Baron  slowly 
trotted  homeward  with  his  empty  saddle,  bearing  the 
stidns  of  his  master's  blood  up<m  nis  flanks;  and,  when 
he  reached  the  stable  dots',  a  general  alarm  was  rused, 
and  the  most  rioomy  antidpatiMU)  of  the  luorid  trageify 
quickly  spread  through  tlie  hooadwdd.  A  seanh  waa 
commenced  in  all  dinctions  ;  but,  as  no  one  had  beard 
the  few  words  wliich  had  passed  at  the  verandah  between 
the  horseman  and  t^e  Doctor,  the  semtiny  was  for  a 
long  time  unsucceesfiiL 

By  this  time,  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  had 
come  together,  tlie  monntod  policemen  arrived,  and  tlie 
searoh  was  renewed  in  a  wider  circuit.  At  length,  a 
shouting  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Dawson's  hut, 
the  party  gimdwUly  coatnu^,  and  there  they  found 
the  remans  of  the  bnsh-raoger's  encampment,  and  the 
body  oi  their  victim  yet  alive,  but  evidentiy  in  the  agony 
of  deatli,  past  speaking,  and,  I  hope,  past  sufficing. 
Whilst  tiie  assembled  party  were  preparing  a  kind  of 
litter  from  the  saplings,  for  the  easier  removal  irf  the 
body,  Mrs.  Caveat  nubed  in,  and,  with  a  piercing  ay, 
threw  herself  upon  the  dyinisman,  who  even  at  that 
instant  breathed  his  last>  The  oaiaerable  pair  were 
slowly  removed,  and  Pug  Mischief,  who  bad  come  among 
the  lut  to  the  btal  apo^  followed  hU  master,  bearing  in 
his  handabongh<^flowwingAcada»ste^ied  in  his  blood! 

When  affliction  vidted  the  hooae  at  Feversham,  it  fell, 
as  usual,  upon  people  wholly  unprepared.  The  mommt 
the  Coroner's  inquest  hod  prtaunuued  a  verdict  of  murder 
wainst  some  person  or  penoEB  unknown,  several  <tf 
the  gentloneu,  who  boa  continued  in  ttw  house,  in- 
stituted an  investigation  of  the  papers,  in  soanA  of  a 
wilL  Tills  semtiny  ended  in  the  fah  conviction  that 
the  Doctor  had  died  intestate.  Another  discover^-, 
which,  indeed,  gave  no  surprise,  was  the  oolawfiil 
cohabitation  of  the  deceased  with  the  woman  who  bore 
his  name ;  and,  finally,  it  was  ascertained  that  some 
distant  relations  in  England,  who  were  living  in  great 
poverty,  were  ttie  immediate  heirs  to  all  the  Doctor's 
property.  What  justice  was  done  them,  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  perfectly  well  remembered, 
that,  however  the  atrocious  deed  might  have  exdted 
horror,  there  waa  but  one  person  who  made  the  least 
shew  of  regretting  the  deceased,  and  that  person,  for 
many  months,  suspended  the  Acacia  bough  that  received 
his  blood  from  the  tester  of  his  bed. 

Among  the  very  first  duties  to  the  deceased,  was  the  dis- 
patching of  a  trusty  messenger  to  Sydney,  to  procure 
the  immediate  attendance  of  tlie  undertaker;  afiuction- 
ajy  whose  ministratitms  admit  of  no  delay  in  a  climate 
like  thai  of  New  South  Wales.  ■  Few  hours,  therefore, 
etapeed  before  the  mortal  remains  of  Dr.  Caveat  were 
cased  in  lead,  and  again  inclosed  in  a  magnificent  coffin 
cedar;  and  the  interment,  which  was  appointed  for 
Tuesday  morning,  was  advertised  in'  the  Sydney 
newspapers,  and  notified  also  to  the  neighbouring 
gentfy,  and  other  frionds  of  the  deceased,  in  drcolars, 
with  copper-plate  emblems  of  .pompous  sepulture,  which 
the  taste  of  the  nndeiteker  has  inflicted  upon  (he  long- 
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nAritig  patience  of  our  age,  for  his  own  peculiar 
gmj&caxioa  and  emolument  In  that  apartment,  there- 
rare,  whidi  had  been  heretofore  his  library,  lay  the 
«offitied  duBt  The  wiadowg  were  closed;  all  sounds 
and  mdaee  vere  BupprcBaed :  glonn  and  silence  prer^ed 
where  there  waa  not  even  the  sranblanoe  of  gtiet,  except 
in  one  flequostered  spot  where  the  terror-Btricken  and 
astooished  mistresa  sat  absorbed  in  silent,  tearless, 
motionless  agony.  Short  and  bitter  transition !  To^y, 
intervening  between  the  health  and  life  of  yesterday, 
and  the  grave  of  to-morrov  !  Very  early  in  the  momiDg 
«f  Tiie8(uj>  the  great  dtawing-room,  with  its  Qomeroas 
colomns,  nanUy  dismantled  of  the  withered  flowers 
impended  to  adorn  the  pic-nic  party  of  Satorday,  was 
again  set  out  for  the  reception  of  company.  Many 
irinfrglaweOj  carefully  dusted, — maoy  tumblws  for 
bottled  ale  and  porter,  irith  decaatcn  filled  with  port 
and  sheny,^ — a  naket  of  pound  cake,  cut  into  formal 
wedges^ — lod  an  aaKHrtment  of  biscoits,  round,  oral, 
and  oblm^— made  up  the  "  funeral  baked  meats"  on 
this  occasion.  One  by  one,  nearly  the  same  string  of 
equipages  arrived.  The  gentlemen  were  received  at  the 
door  by  the  cEi^  of  the  undertaken!,  relieved  of  their 
hats,  and  aanoanced*  vtth  hoakUc  predalon«  to  their 
<A.d  acqnaiptances  within.  The  converBation  waa  carried 
on  in  whispen,  chiefly  touching  the  age,  the  property, 
and  the  talents  of  the  deceased.  A  few  remarks  were 
ventured  npon  the  connexion  already  referred  to;  a 
few  inquiries  were  made  into  the  expectations  and  proa- 
pecta  of  the  surviving  parbier ;  the  topics  grew  more 
general;  the  eunpany  was  east  in  groups;  the  confusion 
of  tongnei  was  gaSning  groond,  c&ckeil  only  by  a  &cah 
arTival  and  a  fresh  announcement ;  and  subdued  into 
■ilenoe  once  more  by  the  Tnflraltn.i  of  the  dead,  who,  in 
conformity  to  old  customs,  himselfproficred  the  solemn 
lefreshments  to  the  assembly.  This  done,  a  confused 
and  stifled  movement  followed,  which  required  no 
explanation,  and  called  for  no  remark.  Everybody  felt 
that  the  lale  owner  of  the  house  was  being  rcfnoveid  for 
the  last  time  from  his  threshold,  to  be  taken  whence 
"  no  traveller  returns."  A  loud  report  announced  that 
the  hearae  was  shut  upon  the  dead ;  and  the  drawings 
room  door  bting  op^ied,  the  gmtlemen  were  called 
oat  in  order;  their  hata,  adorned  with  crape,  or  silk 
bands,  and  containiilg  each  a  pair  of  kid  gloves,  were 
restored  to  them  without  error  or  mistake;  and  the 
carnages  were  drawn  up  in  the  same  sueeeasion.  Slowly 
the  dismal  train  wonnd  down  the  avenue,  preceded  by 
the  nloidid  hearse,  hung  witli  nodding  plumes  of 
astiia  feathenu  The  velvet  housings  covered  the  four 
black  booea  that  moved  witii  ftanereal  pride ;  but,  long 
ere  they  arrived  in  Sydney,  the  clouds  of  sand,  which 
were  raised  by  this  lengthened  concourse,  smothered  all 
the  grandeur  of  the  show  with  kindred  dust. 

On  arriving  at  the  ground,  which  is  on  the  sloping 
nde  of  a  field  once  remote  from  Sydney,  but  now  in  its 
immediate  ^dni^,  and  now,  too,  cumbered  with  its 
'  thronged  Inhabitants,  the  fiinetalproceKdon  was  recdved 
'    at  the  g^ee  by  an  aged  clergyman,  whose  venerable 

Ifignre  and  grey  haiis  announced  the  senior  chaplun 
of  the  colony.   As  they  slowly  threaded  the  difficnlt 
^    anent,  the  sandy  hillocks  cmmbled  beneath  their  feet^ 
the  reee-bnah  and  the  geranium,  flourishing  on  the 

Inanrima  cf  the  dead,  were  rudely  thrust  aside,  iditil  at 
.  kngth*  at  the  summit  of  the  field,  they  found  the  tomb 
pn^isred  for  Doct^nr  Caveat.  Those  who  had  placed 
tboDSdvea  at  the  edge  of  the  grave  gradually  retreated, 
wkibt  the  solemn  service  of  uie  Church,  dismembered 
«f  Ha  meet  impreaaiva  psalms  and  awful  lesson,  was 
rahfsmd ;  for  we  rank  and  crowded  earth  gave  forth  a 
Btsad,  which  the  humbling  scene  of  death  could  hardly 
taliute.  One  burial  ground  in  Sydnq^  has  been  long 
ihaaad ;  it  is  now  in  tne  very  heart  of  the  dty,  where 
the  eathMral  is  slowly  ri^ng,  the  episcopal  throne  of  the 
aavlhsra  hemi^here.  A  new  oemetenr  is  reauired  to 
■MBfva  tht  present  generatioo,  whoi  their  little  day  is 
•nr,  and  thqr  aball  rest  among  the  dead. 


This  was  the  end  of  Dr.  Caveat.  Feversham  House 
now  sank  into  neglect  and  ruin ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  veiy  few  years,  was  but  the  wreck  and  phantom  of  Its 
former  consequence.  The  establishment  was  immediately 
scattered ;  the  men  and  women  aerranta  woe  ratnmea 
to  government  and  Fevenham  was  left  to  the  eare  of 
an  old  woman,  until  a  tenant  could  be  found  to  rent  it. 
Mrs.  Webster  requested  that  Lucy  Cooper  might  be 
allowed  to  remun  with  her,  which  waa  permitted, 
during  her  good  behaviour;  and,  in  the  coune  of  a  few 
days,  profound  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  the  dis> 
mantled  chambers  of  Feversham,  but  recently  the  soene 
of  riot  and  misnumagement 

It  was  among  the  direct  interpositions  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  girl,  that 
an  interval  of  repose  occurred  at  this  very  moment 
The  oeaseleas  labcm^  the  last  fiew  weeks,  fiHlowing  the 
privations  and  miseries  of  a  priaoiMihip,  and  the  period 
of  agony  preceding  her  emlttrkatiou,  had  reduced  the 
young  woman  to  that  critical  point,  at  which  every 
change  of  health  would  have  been  for  the  worse,  until 
confirmed  disease  must  inevitably  have  put  an  end  to  her 
probation.  Herstateofmind,too,waa  equally  distressing. 
The  euseeptibili^  of  youth  was  deadened,  and  agradual 
indifll^rMioe,  amounting  almost  to  callouaneae,  was 
assuming  Its  place ;  the  only  shelter,  possibly,  i^nst 
the  nncassii^  vexations  with  which  she  was  beset  A 
sort  of  stupidity,  or  deadness  to  spiritual  interests,  mani- 
fested how  entirely  her  external  annoyances  occupied 
her  thoughts.  For  Lucy  had  been  care&tly  brought  up. 
True,  she  bad  bUen  Into  tiieeonunlsaion  of  a  great  oimc; 
she  had  brongbt  shame  npon  a  respectable  nunlly,  and  a 
reproach  upon  her  religious  education.  Tet  there  were 
(Hrcnmstances  of  extenuation,  which,  if  duly  insisted 
npon,  might  have  altered  her  sentence,  bad  it  not  been 
deemed  more  expedient,  upon  the  whole,  to  remove  her 
at  once  from  theland  of  her  birth.  These  circumstances 
were  a  subject  of  consolation  and  support  to  her  own 
mind,  and  gave  consistency  to  the  resolutions  she  bad 
formed,  that  she  would  not  willingly  continue  her 
dowttwud  course ;  but  resist,  with  aU  her  might,  tiie 
inroads  and  ijynries  of  future  eviL  In  the  absence  of 
higher  motives,  she  found  here  a  rallying  place ;  and, 
until  the  renewal  at  her  fiuth,  which  taught  her  how 
little  she  could  do  for  herself,  it  was  from  this  source, 
under  Providence,  that  she  seemed  to  derive  the  feeble 
Bparic  and  principle  of  good,  in  which  she  found  hor 
wfety. 

It  was  still  more  providential  that  Mrs.  Webster's 
cbaractw  waa  formed  up<ni  correct  views  of  religion, 
gathered  and  fostered  by  a  mind  of  extiaordinaiy 
powers.  When  the  distrcBses  of  the  working  commimity 
in  England,  upon  the  termination  of  the  war,  had  pro- 
duced those  sbocking  scenes  of  insubordination  and 
demolition  in  the  midland  counties,  which  are  sUJl 
rem^braed  and  deplored  at  home;  amongst  those 
whom  it  was  neoessaiy  to  visit  with  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
was  Mrs.  Webster.  She  had,  however,  long  been  f^ 
from  the  sentence  passed  upon  her ;  and  now,  in  a  state 
of  widowliood,  was  living  upon  the  bumble  savings  of 
fonner  years.  To  a  woman  so  situated,  the  appointment 
atFeveraham  was  as  desirable,  as  it  was  advantageous  to 
those  who  required  her  sorioeB :  whilst  fbr  haej,  it  was 
at  once  a  healing  to  her  wearied  body,  and  a  health- 
giving  medicine  to  her  wounded  spirit  The  first  act 
of  kindness  she  experienced  at  her  bimds,  was  her 
obbuning  from  the  administrator  of  I>octor  Caveat's 
estate,  a  decent  mourning  dress ;  and  Lucy  accordingly 
fbltaneailysensaof  giatefiil  kindness  to  one  who  had 
shewn  so  mneh  interest  in  her  welfare. 

The  little  addition  which  Mrs.  Webster's  pnvate 
resources  enabled  her  to  make  to  the  usual  ration  pro- 
vided for  them,  materially  contributed  to  the  comfort 
of  their  humble  housekeeping.  The  quiet  duties  of 
the  place  were  exactiy  suited  to  their  combined  powers, 
and  theao  were  so  Judiciously  directed,  that  an  immediate 
improvement  became  manifbat  in  Lucy's  ^ppeanno^ 
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vhldli  ma  of  a  very  interesting  and  modeat  cliaracter. 
A  degiree  of  conleiitjment,  a  sort  ef  melBncholy  wsquiee- 
cence  in  ber  condition,  atamped  a  cliaracter  upon  her 
broT  of  peculiar  comelineBB ;  her  morning  and  erening 
devotions  vera  r«newed,  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Welwter's 
example. 

Ere  Tery  Img  the  mnrdeierB  of  Doctor  Oareak  were 
apprehended,  and  lodged  in  Sydney  guA.  One  of  them 
TBB  admitted  to  be  hing'e  evidence.  From  Mm  vaa 
obt^ned  a  narrative  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  fatal 
meeting  by  Dawson's  hut  It  did  not  appear  that  the 
man  who  fired  the  &tal  shot,  entertained  aay  animosity 
Bgainst,  or  even  liad  any  previous  personal  knowledge  of 
hia  victim;  although  the  general  character  of  the  decoued  . 
seema  to  have  had  its  influence  on  the  mind  oi  the ' 
murderer.  The  man  Joe,  who  was  thus  involved  in  a 
crime  wliich  ho  luwi  not  premeditated,  nor,  indeed,  par^ 
ticipated  in,  except  by  hia  presence,  was  sentenced  to 
death  with  the  actual  perpetrator;  and  both  of  the 
criminals  underwent,  the  punhihment  awarded  l^the 
law. 

UUle  occurred  to  brealt  the  peaceful  tenor  of  thia 
tranquil  period ;  and  little  to  interrupt  tite  smooth 
current  of  the  time.  Every  Sunday  morning  Mrs. 
Webster  and  Lucy  Joined  the  church,  at  that  time,-  and 
for  a  long  period  afterwards,  assembled  in  the  boose  of  a 
raspaetable  jfhmlly,  ab  a  diatanco  of  two  milea  from 
Fevereham.  The  church  service  was  there  solemnized 
by  a  bithfal  and  zealous  clerg>-man.  And  this  wcelcly 
return  of  our  holy  rites  greatly  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed the  impressions  of  piety,  and  rcsolutiona  of 
devotion,  which  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
earnest  prayer,  liad  given  birth  to. 

To  reach  this  temporary  church,  a  short  cut  through 
the  bush  was  greatly  prefiirable  to  tiie  road ;  it  was  not 
only  much  nearer,  but  it  was  cooler,  and  more  free  fVom 
dust.  The  narrow  path,  which  wound  through  the 
forest,  was  bordered  by  the  native  shmba.  Young  trees 
grew  thickty  in  every  direction ;  whilst  the  aged 
monarcbs  of  the  wood,  with  tall  straight  stems,  white 
and  smooth  as  if  they  had  been  plastered,  rose  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  before  the  branches  started 
from  their  parent  stems,  with  a  uniformity  of  size, 
character,  aud  colour,  by  no  means  admirable.  Occa- 
^onaUy,  a  huge  trunk,  charred  and  burnt,  and  fractured 
by  the  bll,  crossed  the  winding  path :  sometimes  the 
least  imaginative  eye  would  be  atmck  by  the  resemblance 
which  these  vegetable  monstera  l>ore  to  awpents,  dragons, 
and  other  uncouth  shapes,  crouching  amidst  tangled 
foliage ;  and,  not  mifreqaently,  images  grotesqne  of 
men  and  women — 

"  Struige  and  uncouth  ;  diro  bees,  figures  dlra, 
Bharp-kneed,  thaTp-elbored,  and  Ican-ankled  toOi 
With  loaf  m4  ghoitlT  shank* ; — rornia  wUch  once  km 
Could  nevei  be  rotgottan  1"— ffwrfmorM. 

The  wood-oDtter's  bark  huts,  unseen  until  closely  ap- 

Eroached,  ahewed  that  the  bosh  was  not  quite  a  desert ; 
Dt,  bumble  aa  were  these  abodes  of  men,  one  hnman 
habitation  lay  in  their  path,  to  which  their  attention 
was  drawn  by  the  circumstances  of  its  wretched  Inmates. 
This  abode  was  a  hollow  tree,  of  immense  proportions, 
and  apparently  yet  vigorous  of  growth ;  the  lower  part 
was  r^uhttly  hollow,  and  the  entry  arched  with  a  grace- 
ful curve  Mut  would  have  adorned  a  gothlc  doorway. 
A  flair  sloping  saplings,  dry  bushes,  and  sheets  of  bark 
extended  this  natural  alcove.  WitMn,  and  upon  a  kind 
of  shelf,  was  placed  a  miserable  mattreaa,  and  Uie  other 
foiniture  of  a  bed,  not  less  scanty  than  impure.  A  woman, 
not  greatly  advanced  beyond  her  fiftieth  year,  yet  bur- 
dened with  many  infirmities,  the  just  results  of  her  own 
evil  habits,  lay  up<m  this  uneasy  conch,  awaiting  the 
slow  bat  evident  boor  of  her  dissolution.  Her  compli- 
cated disorders,  although  not  painful,  filled  her  with 
fretM  uneasiness ;  and  it  was  evident  that  her  fhcnities 
were  obscured  and  weakened  by  a  long  and  uninter- 
rupted course  of  vice.  Her  husband  pkked  up  a  pre- 
carious living  by  making  and  selling  a  sort  of  broom. 


not  much  unlike  the  birch  brooms  of  England.  Hia 
chief  want  was  ardent  spirits ;  and  his  cUef  attention  to 
his  wretched  wife,  for  such,  in  truth,  she  was,  was  shar- 
ing with  her  so  much  of  the  poisonous  drink  as  he  could 
bring  home,  the  pitiful  remains  of  what  he  had  procured 
in  Sydney,  left  over  and  above  the  fVequent  dnntghts  he 
made  upon  it  in  hia  way.  Beyond  an  uncertain 
snpply  «  t«a  of  the  worst  descripUmt,  and  a  Uttle  of 
the  coarsest  sugar,  Bet  Xerby's  wants  were  wholly 
neglected.  He  was  away  for  many  hours  at  a  time, 
leaving  this  helpless  being  in  perfect  solitude,  deep  in 
the  recesses  of  the  bush,  and  br  away  ttom  all  n-m- 
pathy  or  succour.  Thus  time  rolled  heavily  away  in  a 
-kind  of  delirious  stupor,  which  was  neither  sleep  nor 
wakefiilness ;  at  intervals  she  groaned  continuously; 
then  she  lay  in  perfect  silence ;  but  the  longer  periods 
were  filled  with  bUsphemies  which  would  make  your 
fleah  creep  to  hew  them. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  Hra.  'Webster  and  Lucy  passed 
by  Xerby's  hut.  The  sounds  of  impiety  were  too  dis- 
tinct to  escape  attention,  and  the  voice  was  clearly  the 
voice  of  a  female.  Lucy's  first  impulse  would  have 
hurried  them  away ;  but  Mra.  Webster,  whose  strength 
of  mind  has  been  already  noticed,  suficred  no  fears  to 
Influence  her,  which  ahe  did  not  distinctljr  understand, 
and  she  therefore  approached  the  tree  without  hesita- 
tion. Bet  Kerhy  ceased  her  wicked  ^aculathms  at  the 
right  of  her  visitor,  and  lay  perfectly  atill,  wliilst  Mia. 
Webster  threw  a  hanty  glance  about  her  strange  abode. 
She  soon  learned,  from  the  Incoherent  repliea  of  the 
wretched  woman,  in  how  perilous  a  state  she  lay :  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  she  raised  her  hand 
tnm  i)eneath  Uie  blanket,  and  extended  her  fore  fln^ 
in  wild  vehemence,  tite  swollen  state  of  her  extremities 
betrayed  the  nature  of  her  disease,  and  the  nearness  of 
her  disaohitlon.  Struck  Iv  the  fearfii!  condition  of  the 
dying  wrotch,  she  inquired  what  were  her  more  urgent 
wants ;  and,  having  promised  to  return  In  the  afternoon, 
with  such  relief  as  wie  could  procure  for  her,  she  asked 
her  whether  she  was  aware  that  her  death  was  impend- 
ing. Bet  Kerby  told  her  she  could  not  expect  to  live 
manydajTi,  and  she  added,  "the  fewer  the  better:  I 
can  nave  no  peace  till  I  am  dead." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Mra.  Webster, "  have  you  no  un- 
easiness, no  apprchensim  of  punishment  for  your  evil 
deeds  r 

This  inqnirr,  although  made  in  the  kindest  tone, 
threw  the  guilty  creature  into  a  second  paroxysm  of 
Satanic  imprecation,  which  no  attempta  of  Mrs.  Webster's 
conld  interrupt.  She  therefore  retired  from  the  place, 
hoping  that  she  might  find  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, when  she  returned  with  the  necessary  relief,  to 
make  some  impression  upon  her  mind.  Wondering  at 
the  apparently  revolting  character  of  her  tempUtion, 
the  two  women  puraned  their  waj,  and  returned  to 
Feveraham,  filled  with  anxious  forebodings  of  the  issue 
of  their  adventure. 

Towards  evening,  Mrs.  Webster  returned  to  Kerby's 
hut,  accompanied  by  Lucy,  and  bearing  a  little  tea  and 
sugar,  some  flour,  and  some  meat,  for  their  patient,  if 
snch  a  word  is  applicable  to  a  woman,  who,  'raking  up 
from  a  dose,  and  becoming  sensible  of  their  presence, 
reproached  them  for  their  delay  in  visiting  her.  She 
showed  little  thankfulness  for  what  they  had  brought 
for  her  use  and  comfort;  and  when,  after  rendering  her 
some  of  those  acts  of  charity  which  women  alone  can 
perform  for  the  sick,  Mrs.  Webster  anxiously  renewed 
her  Inquiries  about  ber  religious  state,  she  found  that 
she  was  acquainted  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
faith,  but  that  she  neither  believed  nor  disbelieved  them, 
and  was  wholly  careless  about  futurity.  It  was  equally 
vain  to  endeavour  to  arouse  her  hop^,  or  awaken  h^ 
fears.  BefKerby  was  entirely  engroaaed  by  her  imme- 
diate condition,  and  there  was  no  mind  to  work  upon, 
no  remains  of  intellect  to  address,  upon  the  most  mo- 
mentous topic  which  can  excito  our  interest.  At  the 
end  of  a  week;  when  Mn.  Webster  had  procured  the 
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■ttend&nce  of  <mo  of  the  officers  of  the  Benorolent 
Asylum,  by  whom  the  unhappy  woman  was  immediately 
removed  into  titat  institution,  the  progreA  of  her 
diMftM  wM  steady  and  observable,  but  no  awak«untf  of 
her  &CQttles  could  be  perceived.   Kerby  himself  bofied 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  If  is.  Webster  to  speak  to 
him,  and  still  c<mtinues  to  occupy  tiie  hollow  troo 
ia  Feversbam  Boah.   Bach  as  I  have  described  thia 
wretched  ooaple,  such,  unhappily,  are  very  many  mote 
I     in  thia  colonj,  where  the  original  depravity  of  its  ia- 
I    habitants,  ana  the  long  neglect  of  all  religious  instnic- 
',    tioD,  have  left  our  F.ngli»t^  outcasts  in  a  condition  more 
I    deplOTsMe  than  any  other  peojde  upon  the  earth. 


I'OPULAR  TEAR  BOOK.' 

I      This  month  derives  its  name  firom  Janus,  one 
I        the  divinities  of  the  Bomans,  and  held  hy  them 
'    in  the  deepest  veneration.   He  was  said  to  preside 
I    over  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  selected  by  Noma 
1    Pompilins  (when  he  added  Jonuair  and  February 
to  the  months  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Romu- 
j    las)  as  a  deity  possessed  of  quahficationspeculifu-ly 
i|    adapted  for  presiding  over  the  year,  not  only  on 
'    account  of  the   knowledge  he  "was  thooght  to 
possess  of  the  past,  btit  more  especially  from  his 
pre^omed  power  of  foresight.    Janus  was  often 
represented  with  two  faces,  turned  from  each  other ; 
the  one  oU,  representing  his  experience  in  refe- 
rence to  bygone  events;  the  other  poung,  and 
tjr|HC8lof  hislooking  forward  into  ftitunty.  Some- 
tiroes  he  was  portrayed  wiA  foor  fitces,  as  emblems 
of  the  four  seasons,  over  which  he  was  adjudged 
to  have  control :  frequently  with  a  key  in  h&  right 
hand  and  a  rod  in  his  left,  to  symbolize  his  opening 
and  Tnluie  the  year.    He  was  also,  in  some  in- 
stances, depicted  seated  in  tiic  centre  of  twelve 
altars,  in  token  of  Noma's  division  of  the  months, 
''    with  figures  on  his  hands  to  the  araoont  of  the 
number  of  days  to  which  the  year  was  at^mented 
by  that  wise  sovereign. 

January  was  called  by  the  Saxons  WoJf-monat, 
or  Wolf-monthj  becanso  the  volvea,  at  this  season, 
&i^g  (in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  snow)  to 
,  meet  with  the  inferior  animals,  thor  usual  food, 
were  accustomed  to  attack  man  himself.  Later, 
•hen  the  Saxons  had  been  converted  to  the  true 
Faidi,  they  termed  this  month,  A^er~ywla,  i.e. 
after  Christoias.  In  the  fine  illuminated  Kalendara 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  January  was  freqneotly  repre- 
sented as  an  old  man  clothed  in  white,  with  a 
billet  of  wood  under  his  left  arm,  shivering  and 
blowing  his  fingers.  The  sign  Agiiaritu,  or  the 
Water-bearer,  into  which  emblem  of  the  zodiac  the 
nut  enters  on  the  !9th  of  this  month,  was  some- 
times painted  in  the  background. 

There  is  usually  more  firost  and  snow  in  this 
month  than  any  other.  The  snow  prevents  the 
roots  of  plants  and  vegetables  from  being  injured 
^  by  the  cold.  The  weasel,  polecat,  and  fox,  impelled 
■•  by  hunger,  often  assail  the  hen-roost  and  the  farm- 
yard. Hares  and  rabbits  do  much  harm  in  gardens 
and  wheat-fields.   They  feed  on  the  tender  shoots, 

j        (I)  It  ta  prapoMd  that  the  port*  of  ttao  populiT  "  Year  Book," 
faaatMA  is  Men  Dumhtr,  aluUl  b*  ■ppUcsbIs  to  iha  wack  in  which 
tkcKk^n  k  pvblialied.   Should  it,  tbercfine,  appeufo  occupr 
I     iM  mnck  tfe*  of  any  one  Number,  thli  wtll  be  compcnsaied 
i|     Ir  ka  •M«ia<ng  a  very  omU  siiscei  or  Mneiimea  none  ot  ell,  In 
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and  the  latter  sometimes  nibble  off  the  bark  from 
the  youne  trees  . . .  Dormice  and  marmots  are 
torpid  in  udr  holes,  while  squirrels  and  field^niee 
feast  on  their  hoarded  stores.  Birds  are  often 
compelled  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  to  quit 
their  retreats  in  quest  of  food.  The  thrush  is  seen 
under  sunny  hedges  and  southern  walls  in  pursuit 
of  snails,  which  be  destroys  in  abundance.  The 
robin-redbreast  ventures  into  the  house, '  and  re- 
wards its  entertainer  with  a  song,  which  not  even 
the  storms  or  cold  of  the  season  can  silence.  Cfaaf- 
fioches,  yellow-hammers,  and  sparrows,  flock  about 
barn-doors  and  farm-houses,  to  pick  up  grains  and 
crumbs.  The  but-hatch  is  heuro,  and  larKs,  linnets, 
and  other  small  birds  congregate  and  fly  to  the 
warm  stubble  for  shelter,  skylarks,  redwings, 
fieldfares,  and  titlarks,  find  gnats  and  other  food 
in  wet  meadows.  The  titmouse  seeks  nourishment 
in  the  thatched  coverings  of  houses ;  and  gray  and 

8icd  wagtails  fly  round  cows  in  search  of  insects. 
:ooks  seek  their  nest -trees,  and  jackdaws  repair  to 
the  church  towers.  The  ring-dove  subsists  on  ivy- 
berries.  Herons,  snipes,  and  other  wator^fowl  are 
driven  from  the  frozen  marshes,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood pf  rapid  streams.  Sea-bii^ds  leave  the  shore, 
and  frequent  the  larger  rivers.  Blackbirds,  wrens, 
skylarks,  thrushes,  titlarks,  and  chaffinches  begin 
to  sing.  Few  insects,  beside  snails  and  slugs,  are 
visible.  About  the  close  of  January  the  leaves  of 
the  honeysuckle  appear,  the  Crocus  peeps  above 
ground,  .and  groundsel,  rosemary,  snowdrop,  daisy, 
&c,  are  in  flower. 

January  \.—Jfta$i  ot  t|e  CTittnmcflisn. 

This  Festival  is  observed  throi^hout  the  Western 
Church  ;  and  became  solemu  in  the  sixth  century, 
when,  and  as  early  as  487,  it  was  called  the  Octave 
of  CkrUtmat.  The  Council  of  Tours,  in  5G6,  ordains 
uiat  the  chant  of  litanies  should  on  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary be  opposed  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Fa^ims, 
and  that  tne  Mass  or  Eucharist  of  the  Circumcisiou 
should  be  celebrated. 

OLD  AND  POPULAR  CUSTOMS. 

The  firat  of  January  is  known  as  New-year's 
DAT.  It  was  devoted  by  the  Romans  to  making 
presents,  feasting,  dancing,  and  rejoicing;  and  there- 
fore the  Primitive  Christians,  to  express  their  detes- 
tation of  the  oi^es  of  Paganism,  solemnized  it  as 
a  fast.  The  necessity  for  this  marked  distinctiou 
having  graduallv  ceased,  and  the  more  gross  abuses 
of  the  calends  Been  abolished,  the  Church,  in  the 
eighth  century,  abn^ted  the  feat,  and  allowed, 
under  certain  restrictions,  the  resumption  of  the 
elder  and  jovial  custom ;  which  was  joyfully  ob- 
served by  our  ancestors.  The  author  of  the 
"  Popish  kingdom"  (a  Ladn  Poem,  written  in  1563, 
and  translatra  by  one  Bunabe  Go<^)  writes — 

"  The  next  to  this  ft  New-jeu't  day,  wbereon  to  ever;  Mend 
They  cottly  preMDU  In  do  bring,  and  new-yeaft  i[lfta  do  Mnd, 
Theia  gift*  the  biuband  kItm  hit  wire,  and  hther  eke  the  child. 
And  muter  on  fall  men  bettowi  the  like,  with  favoui:  mild; 
And  good  beginning  of  Ihe  year  they  wiih  and  with  again. 
According  to  the  andeot  guise  of  heathen  people  vain. 
Tlieie  eight  d»y«  no  man  doth  requiie  hla  debttof  any  mati. 
Their  table*  do  they  fUralih  out  with  all  the  meat  they  can :  [eyei. 
With  marchpaoea,  tarta  and  ciutardi  great,  they  drink  with  Mating 
They  rout  and  reel,  feed  and  feaat,  at  merry  all  ai  pyea." 

Such  was  the  practice  in  England,  among  all 
riutks,  before  the  "  Reformation,"  nor  was  it 
discontinued  afterwards.   The  ushering  in  of  the 
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New-year  with  Teioicin^,prCBentfl,  and  good  wishes, 
was  celebrated  durini^  tne  sixteenth  century,  as 
cordially  in  the  court  -of  the  prince  aa  in  the  cot- 
tage of  the  peasant.  Our  kings,  and  the  nobility 
espedally,  interchanged  new-year's  gifts  or  tokens. 
Latimer  sent  to  Henry  VIII.  a  New  Testament 
richly  iUimtinated,  widi  a  leaf  cons^icuooslv  doubled 
down  at  Hebrews  xiiL  4,  of  the  intended  applica- 
tion of  which  text  the  royal  sensualist  was  but  too 
conscious.  It  is  supposed  ihat  the  wardrobe  and 
jewellery  of  Elizabeth  were  principally  supported 
by  these  annual  contributions.  Lists  of  these  pre- 
sents from  the  original  rolls  are  published  in  her 
"Progresses,"  by  Mr.  Nichols;  and  "from  these 
it  appears,"  says  Mr.  Hone,  in  his  "Every  Day 
Book,"  "  that  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all,  the 
peers  and  peeresses  of  the  realm,  all  the  bishops, 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  and  several  of  the  queen's 
household  servants,  even  down  to  her  apothecaries, 
master  cook,  and  sergeant  of  the  pastry,  &c.,  gave 
new-year's  ^Ra  to  her  mi^esty ;  consisting,  in  gene- 
ral, rither  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  jewels,  trinkets, 
wearing  apparel,  &c.  The  lai^st  sum  given  by 
any  of  the  temporal  lords  was  twenty  pounds ;  but 
tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  forty  pounds ; 
the  Archbishop  of  York  thirty  pounds;  and  tbe 
other  spiritual  fords  twenty  pounds,  and  ten  pounds ; 
many  of  the  temporal  lords  and  great  officers,  and 
most  of  the  peeresses,  gave  rich  gowns,  petticoats, 
shifts,  silk  stockings,  garters,  sweet-b^,  doublets, 
mantles  embroidered  withpredons  stones,  looking- 
glasses,  fens,  bracelets,  caskets  studded  with  jewe£, 
and  other  costly  triidceta."  EUzabeth's  gifts  in 
return  were,  it  seems,  always  of  less  value  than 
those  slie  received. 

Elizabeth's  successors  till  the  reign  of  James  II. 
gave  and  received  new-year's  presents.  "ITie  only 
remnant  of  this  custom  at  Court  now  is,  that  the 
two  chaplains  in  waiting  on  New~year's  day  have 
each  a  crown  piece  laid  under  their  plates  at  din- 
ner. Before  we  quit  the  Bul^ect  ol  new-yewr's 
gifts  to  royalty,  we  may  observe  that  a  journalist, 
about  twenty  yean  ago,  stated  that  such  presents 
are  always  given  to  each  other  by  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  of  France. 

In  1560,  the  Eton  boys  used  on  this  day  to 
play  for  little  new-year's  gifts,  before  and  after 
supper ;  and  also  to  make  verses,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  provost,  the  masters,  and  to  each 
other. 

An  orange  stuck  with  cloves,  metal  pins  (when 
introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  nxteenth 
century,  instead  of  the  wooden  skewers  before  in 
use),  and  gloves,  were  popular  new-year's  gifts. 
From  the  second  of  the  above  donations,  pin- 
monej/  became  a  favourite  term  for  small  presents 
in  general.  Money  was  sometimes  tendered  instead 
of  the  last,  and  called  glove-tilver.  When  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  chanc^or,  he  was  presented 
by  a  Mrs.  Croker  (who  had  obtained  a  decree  in 
Chancery  against  Lord  Arundel)  with  a  pair  of 
gloves,  containing  40/.  in  angels.  "  It  would  be 
against  good  manners,"  said  the  knight,  "toreftise 
a  gentlewoman's  new-year's  gift,  and  I  accept  the 
^oves ;  their  Kaing  you  will  be  pleased  to  bestow 
elsewhere." 

These  presents  were  given,  as  the  verses  above 
rited  intimate,  with  the  mutual  expression  of  kind 
wishes,  and  particularly  that  of  a  napp^  new  year. 
The  compliment  was  sometimes  paid  at  each 
other's  doors,  in  the  form  of  a  song;  but  more 


generally,  especially  in  the  north  of  England  find 
in  Scotland,  the  house  was  entered,  very  early  in 
the  moiMng,  by  some  young  men  and  maidens 
selected  for  the  purpose,  who  presented  the  spiced 
bowl,  and  ofSerea  tlie  congratulations  of  the  season. 
It  was  also  formerly  the  custom  in  Scotland,  to 
tend  gifts  on  New-year's  eve,  and  on  New-year's 
day  to  wish  eaeh  other  a  happy  new  year,  and 
m*  for  a  present  in  retom.  Servantmaids,  like- 
vrise,  received  presents  from  thdr  masters.  . 

The  good  old  practice  of  making  new-year's 
gifts  is  not  nearly  so  common  amongst  us  as  it 
once  was.  A  writer,  in  1815,  observes,  that  such 
presents  are  scarcely  known,  except  in  some  trifline 
instances,  when  such  marks  of  afiection  are  offered 
to  children  emerging  from  the  nursery.  We  have 
received  authentic  information  that  the  practice  is 
retained  by  a  family  of  some  consequence  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  Southampton,  in  retation  to  their 
connexions,  friends,  and  dependents.  It  is  a  sad 
pity  that  the  custom  is  not  revived. — In  every  point 
of  view,  it  is  amiable  and  praiseworthy.  "  If  I 
send  a  new-year's  gift,"  says  an  old  author,  "  to 
my  friend,  it  shall  be  a  token  of  my  friendship  ;  if 
to  my  benefactors,  a  token  of  my  gratitude;  if 
to  the  poor,  which  at  this  season  must  never  be 
fo»ot.  It  shall  be  to  m^e  their  hearts  sing  for  joy, 
and  to  give  praise  and  adoration  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good  gifts."  "  These  customc^"  observes  Mr. 
Brady,  in  his  "  Clavis  Calendaria,"  "  so  nearly 
obsolete,  must  certainly  have  had  their  good  effect ; 
the  interchange  of  civiuties  and  kind  offices  among 
friends  and  acquaintances,  naturally  created  the 
most  pleasant  sensations,  and  led  to  that  hilarity 
and  good  humour  so  conspicuous  in  the  character 
of  our  ancestors,  and  so  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  and  resolution  in  this  Rloomy  season  of  the 
year ;  and  notwithstanding  their  now  almost  total 
abandonment,  they  will  still  be  held  in  esteem  by 
those,  read  in  the  usages  of  antiquit;^,  who  can 
trace  their  ori^  from  the  remotest  periods."  TIte 
same  author  justly  laments  that  the  ancient  friendly 
and  benevolent  custom  of  wiahii^  a  happy  ant 
year,  and  even  the  complimenlt  of  the  teaton,  is  so 
generally  exploded. 

In  France,  it  appears,  the  practice  of  giving 
new-year's  presents  still  prevails.  As  early  in  the 
morning  as  persons  can  possibly  dress  themselves 
in  proper  attire,  they  set  out  on  a  round  of  xibits 
to  relations  and  friends  (beginning  with  Uiose  near- 
est in  affinity,  and  ending  with  acquaintances)  to 
wish  them  a  happy  new  year,  and  present  them 
with  bort-boTu,  A  communication  in  an  English 
journal  for  January,  1824,  relates,  that  in  Paris,  on 
New-year's  day,  which  is  called  U  ^our  d'iiretntes, 
parents  bestow  portions  on  their  children,  brothers 
on  their  sisters,  and  husbands  on  their  wives.  Car- 
riages may  be  seen  rolling  through  the  streets  with 
cargoes  of  hortrbont,  touvenirt.  Sec. ;  and  pastrycooks 
are  to  be  met  Avith,  carrying  upon  boards  enor- 
mous temples,  pagodas,  churches,  and  playhouses, 
made  of  flour  and  sugar.  It  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  a  man  of  8,000  or  10,000  francs  a-year 
to  make  presents  which  cost  him  a  fifteenth  part  of 
his  income.  No  person  able  to  give,  must,  on  this 
day,  pay  a  Tint  empty-handed.  Everybody  accepts, 
and  every  one  (females  only  excepted)  gives  ac- 
cording to  his  means.  The  morning  of  the  first  of 
January  is  passed  in  visits,  and  in  gossiping  at  the 
confectiouera'  shops,  which  are  the  great  lounge 
on  the  occasion ;  a  dinner  is  given  by  some  member 
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of  the  &mil7  to  alt  tlie  rest;  aod  the  evening;  con- 
dades,  like  Christmas-day,  with  cards,  dancing,  or 
anr  otiier  amueements  that  may  be  pre&rred. 

The  only  open  demonstration  of  jo^  in  London, 
on  this  day,  consists  in  the  welcoming  the  new 
Tear  vitfa  merry  peals  from  the  belfries  of  the  nu- 
merous churches;  and  this  practice  prevails 
throQghont  the  country. 

A  few  local  obserrances,  in  Tarious  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  remain  to  be  described.  In  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland,  early  in  the  morning,  people 
assemble  with  baskets  and  itanoM  (stout  poles,  on 
nbich  the  baskets  are  suspended) ;  and  whoever 
refuses  to  join  them,  is  immediately  mounted  across 
the  "  stang,"  and  carried,  "shoulder  hei^t,"  to  the 
oext  hoBtelne,  whm  tlie  payment  of  sixpence  im- 
mediately liberates  the  prisoner.  So  says  a  writer 
in  1791,  ami  we  believe  that  the  custom  yet  con- 
tinues, not  only  in  the  counties  above  mentioned, 
bat  also  in  other  parts  <^  England.  Women,  if 
seized,  are  carried  in  baskets ;  and  no  one,  however 
indnstrioosly  inclined,  is  allowed  to  work  on  this 
day. 

In  a  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  Edinb. 
1793,  wfi  read,  "  There  is  ft  large  stone,  about 
nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and  four  broad,  placed  upright 
in  apluDfin  theiiueof  Norib  Rouddshur . . .  The 
writer  of  ibis  has  seen  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  as- 
sanbled  there,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  uid 
ifanring  with  moonlight,  with  so  other  music  than 
their  own  singiug." 

"  In  the  Higuands,"  says  Mr.  Chambers  in  his 
"Traditions  of  Edinbui^h,"  the  first  night  of  the 
year  is  marked  by  a  curious  custom,  of  which  no 
trace  exists  in  the  Lowlands.  Young  and  old 
having  collected,  probably  at  some  substantial 
bnner's  house,  one  of  the  stoutest  of  the  party 
gets  a  dried  cow's-hide,  whidi  he  drags  behind 
aim.  The  rest  follow,  beating  tiie  hide  with  sticks, 
udnng^g — 


'  Hog  nun  3*, 
Tellow  bag, 
B«at  the  tkin, 
Carlin  in  neuk, 
CarUn  in  kirk. 


Carltn  ben  kt  tlia  flra. 
Spit  in  her  two  ejM, 
Spit  in  har  ttonMch, 
Hug  man 


"  Alter  going  round  the  house  three  times,  they 
^  halt  at  the  door,  and  each  person  utters  an  ex< 
tempore  riiyme,  extolling  the  hospitahty  of  the 
UnfUord  and  huidlady ;  after  which  they  are  plen- 
tiftilty  regaled  with  bread,  batter,  cheese,  and 
whisky.  Before  leaving  the  bouse,  one  of  the  party 
boms  the  breast  part  of  the  skin  of  a  sheep,  and 
pots  it  to  the  nose  of  every  one,  that  all  may  smell 
u,  u  a  dium  agunst  witchcraft  and  every  infbc- 
tion." 

The  same  amusing  writer  informs  ua  that  the 
doinga  of  the  guixarda,  or  maskers,  form  a  con- 

Sicuons  feature  in  the  new  year's  proceedings 
rooghoat  Scotland.  The  evenings  upon  which 
these  worthies  appear,  are  those  of  Christmas-day, 
Hc^manav  (the  last  day  of  the  year),  Nw-year't 
iaj,  and  the  first  Monday  in  January.  Such  of  the 
boys  as  can  sing,  dress  themselves  in  old  shirts 
bebneng  to  their  fadiers,  and  each  wears  a  mitre- 
shaped  helmet  of  brown  paper,  attached  to  which 
is  a  sheet  of  the  same  material,  which,  felling  down 
IB  front,  covers  the  whole  fiice,  except  where  holes 
•re  made  to  let  through  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and 
to  afford  space  for  seeing  and  breathing.  Each 
■uster  is  attended  by  a  kind  of  humble  squire,  in 
gaib  of  a  girl,  with  an  old  woman's  cap  and  a 
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broomstick,  and  called  Bessie,  who  shares  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  enterprise.  She  goes  before  her 
principal;  opens  all  the  doors  at  which  he  chooses 
to  sing;  at^  daring  the  song,  sweeps  the  fioor 
with  her  broomstick,  and  makes  other  antics*  The 
common  reward  of  this  entertainment  is  a  half- 
penny. 

The  more  important  feats  of  the  guizards  are 
of  a  theatrical  character.  There  is  one  rude  and 
grotesque  drama  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
perform  on  the  nights  above  mentioned,  and  which, 
in  various  figments  or  versions,  exists  in  every 
part  of  Lowland  Scotland.  The  performers,  who 
are  never  less  than  three,  but  sometimes  as  many 
as  six,  having  dressed  themselTes,  proceed  from 
house  to  house,  "  genoally  contenting  themselves 
with  the  kitden  for  an  arena,  whither,  inmaosionB 
presided  over  by  the  spirit  of  good  humoor,  the 
whole  fiimily  wiQ  resort  to  witness  the  spectacle." 
The  play  is  called  Gazatiak,  and  the  dramaiu  per- 
*<ma  are  two  fighting  men,  or  knights,  one  of 
whom  (attired  in  a  tartan  and  old  cavalry  cap)  is 
called  the  biaek  knight,  the  other  (arrayed  in  a  good 
shirt,  wooden  sword,  and  large  cocked-hat),  Qakt- 
iian,  and  alternatively,  John;  a  doctor,  in  faded 
blade  clothes;  a  fourth  personage,  who  acta  the 
same  talking  and  demonstrating  part  with  the 
dioras  in  the  Greek  dramas ;  a  young  man  who  is 
littie  more  than  a  bystander;  and  Judat,  the  purse- 
bearer.  Our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  inserting 
the  dialogue  of  tiiese  characters.  It  is  g^ven  at 
length  in  "  Popular  Rhymes,  Fireside  Stories,  and 
Amusements  of  Scotland."'  The  actors  fight,  dance, 
and  sing,  and  the  fintde,  chanted  by  the  whole  party, 
is  as  fouows : — 

'  BlMwd  bt  t)i«  muter  o'  this  hon«e,  knd  the  miatreu  bIm, 
And  «ll  the  UtUe  bsbie*  that  round  the  Ubie  now; 
Their  poekM  flill  of  money,  the  bottlei  A>ll  w  beo— 
A  menr  Chrifluu,  laiwda,  and  ■  b^p^  now  year." 

Mr.  Sandys,  In  his  volume  of  "  Christmas  Carols," 
1833,  transcribes  a  play  called  "  S.  George,"  which 
is  stUl  acted  in  Cornirall  at  the  beginnmg  of  the 
year,  exacUy  after  the  manner  of  "  Galatian,"  whidi 
it  closely  resembles.  The  principal  characters, 
besides  S.  George  and  the  dragon,  who  is  twice 
slain,  are  a  Tarlush  Knight  and  the  King  of  Egypt. 
We  learn  elsewhere,  that  other  personages,  as 
Father  Ckrittmtu,  the  Doctor,  and  the  Hoboy-korte, 
are  sometimes  introduced.  S.  George  and  the  other 
tragic  performers  appear  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  and 
white  trousers,  much  decorated  with  ribands  and 
handkerchiefii,  and  each  carries  a  drawn  sword  or 
a  cndge]  in  his  hand.  They  wear  high  cans  of 
pasteboard,  ornamented  with  small  pieces  of  look- 
ing-glass, coloured  paper,  beads,  &c ;  and  several 
long  strips  of  pith,  having  small  firagments  of 
coloured  cloth  strung  on  them,  usually  hang  down 
fVom  the  top  of  these  head-dresses.  Father  Chrutmae 
is  disg^isTO  as  an  old  man.  He  wears  a  la^ 
mask  and  wig,  and  brandishes  a  club,  with  whidi 
he  preserves  order  among  tiie  spectators:  the 
Doctor,  who  is  generally  Uui  merry-audrew  of  the 
piece,  has  a  wig,  three-cornered  bat^  and  painted 
face :  the  Hobby-hortt  wears  a  representation  of  a 
horse's  bide ;  and  the  other  comic  characters  are 
attired  according  to  fancy.  Some  imagine  that  the 
play  of  S.  Geoi^  has  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
Cmsades,  and  was  invented  by  the  warriors  of  the 
cross  on  tiieir  return  from  Palestine,  in  memory  of 
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their  conflicts.  The  following  is  one  of  the  vcmions 
of  this  venerable  drama : — 

BATTLE  OF  8.  OEOKOE. 

One  qf  the  ^arty  steps  in,  cri/iiig  &ut — 

Boom,  room,  brave  gaUanta,  room : 

Within  thia  oourt 

I  do  rcBort, 

To  show  some  sport 

And  pastime, 

Qenttemen  and  ladies,  in  the  Chrlutmas  time. 

JJter  thia  prologue,  dd  Chmsxhas  friska  into  tite 
room,  sinffing — 

Here  cornea  I,  old  Father  Chriitmas; 

Welcome,  or  welcome  not, 
I  hope  old  Father  Christmas 
Will  never  be  forgot. 

I  was  bom  in  a  rocicy  country,  where  there  was  no 
wood  to  make  mo  a  cradle ;  I  was  rocked  in  a  stouring 
bowl,  wbieh  made  me  round-shouldered  theuj  and  I  am 
roond-shoaldered  still. 

Ha  Am  eapera  abmU  far  a  ahori  Umt,  and  then 
departa  with  thia  xpeeeb : — 

Who  went  to  the  orchard,  to  steal  apples  to  make 
gooseberry  pica  against  Christmas? 

Enter  Tukkisu  Kkioht,  saying — 
Here  comes  I,  a  Turkush  Xniglit, 
Come  from  the  Turkiuh  land  to  fight ; 
And  if  S.  Qeorge  do  meet  me  hci-o, 
I  'II  try  his  courage  without  fear. 

Enter  S.  Geobob,  aaying~~- 
Here  comes  I,  S.  Qeorge, 

That  worthy  cluuupion  bold. 
And,  with  my  sword  and  spear, 

I  won  three  crowns  of  guld. 
1  fought  the  dragon  bi^ld. 

And  brought  hiui  to  the  alaaghtcr ; 
By  that  I  g^ned  fair  tiabra,  ' 

The  King  of  Egypt's  daughter. 

TcaUBH  KXIQHT. 

Saint  George,  I  pray  be  not  too  bold — 
If  tby  blood  ia  hot,  I'll  soon  make  it  cold. 

S.  OtOBOB. 
Thoa  Turkiflh  Knight,  I  pray  forbear, 
^111  make  thee  dread  my  sword  and  npcar. 
[They fight  until  the  Tuaiini  Ksioax fail*.] 

S.  Of-okgk. 

I  have  a  little  bottle,  whii;h  goca  by  the  name  of 

Elicumjmnc. 
If  the  man  is  alive,  let  him  rise  and  fight  again. 

Tlie  EmoHT  here  rises  on  oiie  Tciie.e,and  endeavuurs  to 
continue  Vie  confiid;  but  is  again  stricken  doicn,  and 
aaya — 

Oh  1  pardon  me,  S.  George ;  oh  !  pardon  me,  I  crave  : 
Oh  !  pardon  mo  this  once,  aud  I  will  bo  thy  slave. 
S.  Gsoaaa. 
X  never  will  pardon  a  Turkish  Knight, 
Therefore,  arise  and  try  thy  might. 
The  EnoBT  riaea,  and  thep  again  fight,  till  the  KnoBT 
receives  a  heavy  blow,  and  then  drops  on  the  ground 
as  dead .-  upon  which  S.  Gaosas  in^uiref, 

Is  there  a  doctor  to  be  found 

To  cure  a  deep  and  deadly  wonod  1 

Enter  Doctor,  aaging, 
Oh  1  yes,  there  is  a  doctor  to  be  found 
To  euro  a  deep  and  deadly  wound, 

S.  QsonoE. 
What  can  you  cure  I 


Doctor. 

I  «m  cure  the  itch,  the  palsy,  and  gout ; 
If  the  devil's  in  him,  I  '11  pull  him  out. 

TJie  Doctor  (hen  performa  the  cure,  with  sundry  gri- 
maces, and  S.OxoMU and iheKviQai again  encautUer, 
uhen  the  loiter  ia  knocked  down  and  ^fi  for  dead. 
Tlun  anotiter  performer  entcra,  and  on  seeing  the 
dead  body,  aaya, 

jVshes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 

if  uncle  Tom  Pearce  won't  have  him,  aunt  Hollj  must. 
[lite  hctby-horae  here  pran€et  in  and  earriet  tuff"  the 
body. 

Eniar  Ou»  Bqoiu,  aaying, 
II   .  eomes  I,  old  eld  Sqotre, 
As  black  as  any  Friar, 
As  nigged  m  a  colt, 
To  leave  fine  clothes  for  malt. 
Enter  Hobbub,  aaying — 

Here  comes  1,  old  llub-bub-bub-bnb. 

Upon  my  shoulders  I  carries  a  club. 

And  in  my  hand  a  frying-pan; 

So,  am  I  not  a  valiant  man  1 

EnUr  the  Boz-boidbb,  who  aajfa. 
Here  Comes  I,  great  head  and  little  wit, 
Put  yonr  hand  in  yonr  pocket  and  |^ve  what  yon  think 

fit. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  sitting  down  at  your  ease. 
Put  your  hands  in  your  pockets  and  giva  what  yon 
please. 

S,  Geoboe. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  sport  is  almost  ended. 
Come,  pay  to  the  box,  it  is  highly  conunended ; 
The  box  it  would  speak  if  it  had  but  a  tongue ; 
Come,  throw  in  your  money,  and  thjnk  it  no  wrong. 


The  diaractcrs  generall;^  finish  irith  a  danco,  or 
Bometiinea  a  song  or  two  ia  introduced.  In  some 
of  the  perfonnauces  two  or  throe  other  tragic 
heroes  take  a  part. 

New-year's  day  is  observed  throughout  Scotland 
with  much  festivity.  "Till  a  recent  period,"  eaj-s 
a  writer  above  citetl,  "  this  festivity  approached  to 
license ;  and,  from  the  frantic  merriment  which 
reigned  in  most  miiitls,  the  time  was  called  the 
Daft  (i.  e.  mad)  Dags.  But  now  these  follies  are 
much  corrected."  Hie  Scotch  also  featiyely  cele- 
brate the  first  Monday  in  the  new  yew,  and  c&ii  it 
Hapdael  Monday. 

The  fint  of  Jannary  is  kept  in  Oernmny  u  a 
complete  holiday,  lliereia  service  at  the  churches; 
business  ia  at  a  stand ;  and,  like  Christmas-day,  it 
ia  far  more  observed  than  Sunday. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  A 
BEHABKABXtE  ORGAN. 

I  WAS  still  but  a  child,  a  o^ild  of  uzteen — [it  is  a 
German  musician  who  speaks] — when  I  believed  m^-eelf 
master  of  the  art.  I  was  young;  and,  as  mr  tjoUu 
yicldod  a  thousand  plcaalng  sounds  to  the  touch  of  my 
bow,  I  thought  I  had  little  more  to  learn.  Happy  pre* 
simiption  of  youth  !  My  violin  was  dear  to  me  as  my 
life ;  and  I  the  more  willingly  gave  miwlf  up  to  thia 

faasion  for  music,  that  I,  in  my  ignorance,  believed  that 
was  every  day  approaching  penection. 
However.  I  was  not  the  osly  one  in&tuated  wiUi  the 
same  musical  ardour  in  our  little  German  town.  Many 
lads  of  my  own  age  abandwed  themselves  to  tUs 
mania;  and  we  soon  fbnned  a  bind  among  onxselTOs, 
All  our  neighbours  came  three  or  four  times  a  we^  to 
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IDT  &tlier'i  house  to  listen  to  our  concerts ;  for  we  gave 
them  more  mnBio  than  they  could  attend  to  in  one 
eremn^.  They  listened,  prised,  and  admired  ub  to  our 
heart's  eonteut. 

One  evening  in  autumn  the  inu  calm  •and  serene, 
the  sky  was  clear,  time  appeared  to  fly  Blower  than  usual, 
aod  eren  our  riolins  seemed  to  share  the  balmy  sweet- 
aess  that  reigned  around ;  when  suddenly  a  man  of  mont 
Angular  appearance  entered  my  Other's  hall,  in  which 
we  were  ftU  assembled.  He  wore  an  oId-fa«hioned  pair 
of  purple-Telrel  trousers,  which  were  almost  threadbare ; 
his  woollen  atoetings  were  cross-barred  blue ;  hia  shoes, 
wUch  could  scarcely  be  seen,  were  ornamented  with. 
silTer  buckles.  This  fantastic  costume  was  completed 
by  a  light  green  coat,  with  large  glittering  brass  but- 
tons ;  above  wtiich  was  an  Immense  black  cravat ;  and 
shore  the  cravat  a  most  melancholy  fuce,  round  which 
hung  a  profusion  of  long  curly  htar.  His  countenance 
was  particularly  grave ;  l>ut  hia  eyes  were  aijarkling  and 
intelligent.  He  entered  tny  fethers  house  without  being 
announced ;  and,  obser^ag  a  vacant  place  in  the  comer 
of  the  halC  beside  my  pretty  cousin  Nanrel,  he  seated 
Mmaelf;  afler  which  he  assumed  an  attentive  air,  to 
Eisten  to  the  concert.  But  the  presence  of  this  stranger 
struck  us  all  with  unutterable  and  indescribable  I'ear. 
He  was  hardly  seated  beside  m;  pretty  Xanrel,  when 
we  all  played  out  of  tune,  tn  vain  my  father,  who  was 
a  cterer  mosician,  hastened  to  our  assistance  :  he  could 
do  nothing.  Then  the  stranger  advanced  towards  me  ; 
and,  with  rather  a  stem  air,  siud,  '  Young  man,  your 
ardour  leads  you  too  fkr ;  you  are  attached  to  a  bow 
which  is  too  brilliant  for  you;  it  is  an  instrument  which 
the  inexperienced  should  not  touch,  lest  they  bum  their 
£agen.'  However,  the  stranger  picked  up  the  bow, 
which  had  fitilen  ^m  me  in  my  confusion,  and  taking 
the  violin  from  my  hands,  began  to  play.  Then,  indeed,  I 
felt  myself  more  humbled  than  ever ;  but  I  also  felt  en- 
laptoied  at  Uie  delightfiil  music.  Such  exqnisit^  admir- 
able hannony,  vhl^  seemed  to  descend  from  Heaven ! 
and  nh,  what  plaintive,  melodious  notes  the  vioUu 
jUUxA  to  the  stranger's  touch  !  It  was  as  if  an  invisible 
seid,  concealed  in  that  echoing  wood,  was  suddenly 
awikeiwd  by  a  ny  from  on  high.  When  the  stranger 
h*d  Laid  down  the  instrument,  we  all  atUl  appeared  to 
liit^  to  him.  Uy  father  was  tJie  first  who  took  his 
hand ;  and,  in  tin  most  kind  and  xespeetful  terms,  bade 
him  welcome.  Neverthdess,  he  resumed  his  natural 
Modesty,  and  blushed  for  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
him.  At  length  the  crowd  took  leave ;  and  my  father, 
the  stranger,  and  I,  were  alone. 

We  kiww  that  tbece  was  to  be,  in  our  Uttic  town,  in 
lli^  vtKj  numtb  of  S^tember,  a  meeting  of  all  tbo  great 
Qtrmaa  maaten,  who  wished  to  form  in  it  a  good  and 
iwi  fsl  Hansicai  association ;  and,  we  naturally  concluded 
that  Am  stranger  was  a  new  master,  who  had  just  arrived 
to  he  present  at  the  meeting ;  and,  as  my  fotber  was  pro- 
judieed  in  hta  fisvoor,  lie  offered  him  the  hospitatity  of 
y*  booM ;  which  he  gratefulU'  aocepted.  Behold  then 
oar  XDeat;  behold  him  seatea  at  our  table,  and  at  our 
ftn  wde,  as  if  he  were  my  hther's  brother.  Simple,  good, 
Mil  wUe  be  certainly  was ;  and,  whenever  the  converaar 
tkm  bmed  on  that  great  and  inexhaustible  topic,  the 
maim&etnre  of  musical  instruments,  their  improvements, 
ikair  iactricadee,  and  all  the  ingenious  oontrivancee  ne- 
mmxj  to  attain  the  desired  end,  the  sttauger  was  almost 
~n*'fT  to  reatnin  himself. 

fladi  was  the  lifis  we  led  for  about  a  fortnight ;  lavish- 
iaf  m  our  esteemed  guest  all  the  care  and  kindnees  be 
TT"**!"*  W«^d  strict  attention  to  his  instructions, 
a&d  Ueaeed  hun  from  our  hearts  for  all  hia  counsels. 
Often  -waokl  be  eay  to  as,  "  Young  men,  love  music ;  it 
ia  tb»  fB«d  of  the  soul :  it  can  t^ch  us  the  end  of  life  : 
it  is  t^  immortality  of  this  world."  Thus  he  used  to 
mm^  i  but  a,  aceideatally,  he  saw  a  straiwer  coming  to 
limhimm,  he  would  fly  into  the  garden  :  he  liked  to  be 
_  or  ai  leart,  afans  with  us. 
One  day,  however,  it  happened  that  a  friend  of  my 


I      One  da; 


Jhther's,  named  Kurtz,  arrived.  He  was  a  rich  timber- 
merchant,  in  the  environs.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  good 
man,  Kurtz,  was  no  favourite  of  mine ;  he  was  rich,  and 
generous ;  knew  how  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  high  price, 
and  to  purchase  at  the  very  cheapo  nte : — ^in  short,  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  quite  out  of  my  tine,  as  the 
son  of  an  artist,  and  ene  who  liked  the  society  of  artists 
only.  At  the  sight  of  the  timhcr-mcrchant,  ourgucat 
hastened  into  the  garden;  but  Kurtz  had  alrcadj-  seen 
and  recognised  him,  and  followed  him  n-ith  bis  eye. 

"  Who  is  this  you  have  staying  with  you  ? "  said  he  to 
my  fether,' — "yoohavo  a  singular  guest,  upon  my  word; 
and,  indeed,  I  should  rather  know  that  no  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  than  in  your  house." 

"  You  know  him,  then,"  exclaimed  my  fiitbcr,  with  Itl- 
disguiscd  curiosity. 

"Yes,  1  do  know  him  !"  said  Mr.  Kurtz:  "he  re- 
sided a  long  time  in  my  village ;  his  name  ia  Bczc ; 
he  is  a  carpenter,  an  odd  sort  of  man,  who  thinks  but 
little  of  the  things  of  this  life.  Son^o  time  oyo,  when 
the  organ  of  our  church  lost  its  sound,  the  committee  re- 
solved to  get  a  new  one.  Your  guest,  Bcze,  soon  came 
and  offered  his  ser^-ices ;  he  undertook  to  construct  the 
organ  alone,  at  his  own  expense  ;  he  demanded  only  the 
materials  :  his  air  was  that  of  one  who  pcricclly  under- 
stood his  business ;  and  his  offer  being,  on  the  whole, 
vary  reasonable,  it  was  accepted.  He  then  set  to  work  j 
made  and  re-made  many  tbings ;  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind  and  body,  night  and  day  :  he  neglected  his 
meals,  so  ardcntlp^  did  he  apply  himself  to  hiit  task.  At 
length  it  was  finished.  The  organ  resounded  throughout 
the  church.  Ko  one  had  ever  heard  anj-thing  half  so 
beautiful.  People  came  trom  all  parts  to  admire  tliis 
masterpiece  of  art;  every  peraon  of  rank  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood hastened  to  see  it;  and  the  villagers  were  all 
in  anxious  expectation.  Bezc,  in  the  mean  time,  ex- 
plained to  us  the  mechanism  of  his  instrument;  he 
entered  into  the  meet  minute  detuls,  and  clearly  proved 
all  his  propositions.  Soon,  however,  the  old  organist  of 
the  parish,  who  was  quite  beside  himself  with  joy,  rushed 
from  the  crowd,  impatient  to  show  us  wliat  he  could  do 
on  the  beautiful  new  instrument;  but  the  instrument, 
alas !  refused  to  sound  <  Then,  a  thousand  bitter 
sarcasms  were  showered  on  the  nnfortnnate  artificer; 
aud,  with  one  voice,  his  organ  was  condemned.  There 
was  a  great  tumult  in  the  imureh.  Beze,  however,  was 
not  intimidated  by  it.  He  went  out,  casting  an  ironical 
look  around,  as  if  he  had  produced  a  master-piece  of  art, 
whose  merits  we  were  too  ignorant  to  tqtpreciate.  Such, 
my  dear  friend,  is  the  illuBtrioua  guest  whom  yoii  have 
received  into  your  house." 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Kurt&  I  know  not  what  more  he 
might  have  stud,  for  I  oould  not  stay  any  longer  to  bear 
my  friend  spoken  of  in  that  manner.  I  went  to  seek 'him 
in  the  garden,  and  foimd  him  sitting  on  the  grass,  in  bis 
usual  place,  under  the  shade  of  an  old  apple-tree. 

When  he  saw  me,  ho  beckoned  me  towards  him. 
"  Look,"  said  he,  with  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  "  look  at 
the  sun,  setting  in  ail  his  splendour ;  the  least  cloud  may 
obscure  the  brightness  of  hia  glory  :  so. it  ia  witb  the 
man  of  genius ;  the  pr^ndiees  of  an  ignoramus  may,  f»r 
awhile,  tamisli  his  fiime,  but  the  first  breeze  dit{>ela  the 
cloud." 

I  was  much  struck  with  these  melancholy  words,  and 
strove  to  cheer  my  Mend.  "  Oh  ! "  said  he  to  me,  "  I 
fear  nothing ;  my  mind  can  no  longer  be  distracted  by 
thavulgar.  I  lurnw  very  well  that  it  is  no  ea^y  matter  to 
suf'ceed  all  at  once  ;  and  that  anticipation  is  everything 
in  this  world :  all  attempts  at  perfection  are  sure  to  t>c 
repulsed  by  men  at  first;  but  I  am  convinced  that, 
under  Qod,  time  sets  all  to  rights.  That  beautiful 
organ  whieli  I  built,  that  great  work  of  my  hai^,  poa- 
eeases  a  Qoul ;  bnt  a  man  must  be  fonnd  who  can  awake 
that  sleepingspirit:  itiabotthe  Btory<tf  Al»ander's  horse, 

which  no  one  oould  nwimt  hat  Alexander."  And  when 

it  grew  dark,  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  come,  my  son,  let  us  te 
our  violiu." 
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Qjr  dflgmeL  'however,  oar  toim  wu  enUTeDed  by  many 
itnngen.  The  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  musical  as- 
Bociauon  being  arrived,  masters  hastened  thither  la 
crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  vied  with  each  other  in  ■  hospitalities 
worthy  of  such  great  names.  Music  constitutes  the 
piide  and  hi^piness  of  onr  beloved  Oennany  !  Every 
celebrated  muaidan  who  arrived  mu  received  as  if  he 
wen  aUng;  the  entrance  of  each  mu  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, formed  by  ardent  admirers,  who  eagerly  crowded 
to  behold  and  to  applaud  them.  We  hastened  to  the  spot 
by  which  these  great  masters  were  to  pass,  that  we  might 
see  them,  and  add  our  voices  to  the  general  shout  of 
welcome.  We  saw  all  the  celebrated  professors  arrive, 
one  after  the  other:  Orawn,  that  inexhaustible  genius, 
whose  productions  were  original,  because  from  the  heart ; 
Furach  and  Hass,  his  two  faithful  companions;  the 
yoan|;  Passman,  whose  future  glory  Germany  already 
anticipated ;  and  then  a  courier  fivm  Qluck,  whose  in- 
volnntaiy  absence  fhim  this  reunion  of  the  arts,  was 
deplored  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  pupils,  breathing  the 
most  ardent  wishes  for  the  success  of  German  art. 

These  great  professors  had  all  the  simplicity  which 
ever  marcs  true  genius ;  their  meetinga  were  held  in 
public,  and  were  open  to  all.  I,  timid  as  I  was,  could 
not  absent  myself;  I  glided  between  the  tables,  and 
■sated  mnelf  ID  an  obMorecomer,  and  tiiere,  for  whole 
hours,  I  UBt«Ded,  as,  altematelv,  they  spolce  of  the  art 
to  which  thdr  lives  were  devoted,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on 
their  nobly  intellectual  countenances.  Occasionally, 
these  ereat  men  intermpted  their  oonTeraation,  to  pass 
aronnd  some  old  German  wine,  which  made  glad  tbeir 
hearts. 

One  evening,  when  tiiey  were  all  assembled,  and  I 
was  at  my  usual  post,  Ustoiing  to  them,  their  conver- 
sation happened  to  turn  on  the  stranger.  Each  told 
wlut  he  Knew  of  this  mneicion,  who  so  mysteriously 
endeavoured  to  escape  notice. 

"  It  sh^l  never  be  siud,"  exclumed  Grawn,  "  that  we 
did  not  recc^ise  a  man  of  genius,  who  shrinks  from 
notice.  My  fHends,  we  will  insist  on  his  coming  to 
make  one  amongst  ns;  he  shall  take  his  glass  with 
ns,  and  partake  of  all  our  social  pleasures." 

Then  I  quietly  advanced  intotbe  middle  of  the  group. 
"  My  masters,"  said  I,  meekly,  "  the  man  of  whom  you 
speak,  is  indeed  a  true  genius ;  bat  vain  will  be  your 
inritwtion,  he  will  not  come." 

All  rqiieated  in  astonishment,  "  he  will  not  come !" 
then  overwhelmed  me  with  questions,  and  listened 
attentively  to  my  answers.  I  related  to  them  the  his- 
tory of  the  organ  in  the  neighbouring  village ;  how  no 
person  was  able  to  ph^  it;  and  how  nnnttenbly  this 
&llure  afifeeted  my  poor  friend. 

Wben  the  masters  heard  this  account,  tbey  were  soiised 
with  intense  interest.  "  My  friends,"  said  Qrawn,  "as 
to-morrow  will  be  Sunday,  let  us  go  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  examine  this  oi^;an,  which  refuses  to  sound ; 
that  will  be  a  strange  instrument  that  will  reidst  the 
anited  effiirta  of  so  many  professors !" 

At  these  words,  Uass  and  Fursch  rapturously  ap- 
plauded them.  L£16man  added,  that  he  would  con- 
aider  on  the  means  of  inducing  the  mysterious  workman 
to  meet  them  in  the  organ-loft ;  but  the  young  Oass- 
man  exolumed,  with  a  dcepsigh,  "  Myfriends,  there  is 
one  man  in  the  wcnrld  who  could  produce  sounds  from 
■tones.  Oh  I  where  art  thou,  Emmannel  Bcu^,  onr 
divine  masterr 

On  retiring,  the  party  renewed  their  promises  of 
meeting  in  the  organ-loft  the  next  day. 

The  following  morning  dawned  in  full  beauty ;  the 
sun  was  rinng  over  the  little  church  that  cont^ed  the 
organ,  vlien  two  pedestdaiu  oiteied  the  building  by 
the  door  of  the  cemetery.  Onoof  these  men  was  in  the 
prime  of  lifis;  his  high  forehead  denoted  deep  thought- 
nilness,  and  his  Urge  bine  eyes  shone  forth  with  ra- 
diance ;  hia  companion  was  a  giqr,  good-humoured  look- 
ing mas,  with  a  very  jovial  foe& 


"  Uaater,"  said  ho,  "  why  do  yon  Urns  atop  on  your 
nratet  the  meeting  of  the  great  professors  will  be  over 
before  you  arrive." 

[  *'  lict  us  go  in,  my  child,"  relied  he ;  "  do  you  not 
remember  that  a  traveller  told  us  yesterday  of  a  myste- 

;  rious  organ  in  this  little  church,  tltat  cannot  be  playedt 

'  that  traveller  odled  the  oi:gan  the  work  of  a  madman; 

{  perlu^  Heaven  has  sent  me  to  prove  it  to  be  the  pro- 

j  auction  of  a  genins.  Ton  oflto  op  your  morning  prayer; 

I  it  may  be  I  shall  aceompanv  it  on  this  organ ;  imj^oro 

'  a  bleaatng  on  it,  and  on  all  here  below." 

The  master  seated  himself  before  the  at^n. ;  soon  the 
little  church  was  crowded  by  the  pious  worshippers, 
who  came  to  early  service.  The  great  masters,  &iuifiil 
to  the  appointment  they  had  made  the  previooa  even- 
ing, en(«red  the  building,  and,  as  the  prket  ascended 
the  altar,  thoy  knelt  in  prayer.  Suddenly,  a  sound,  as 
if  from  heaven,  made  the  little  chnrch  re-echo ;  the 
most  divine,  the  most  haimonioua  melody  was  produced 
ftvm  the  hitherto  ulent  organ.  Had  the  wor^ppera 
heard  an  angel,  they  could  not  have  been  more  anuued. 
Each  of  the  masters  raised  his  hud,  aozious  to  discover 
which  one  among  them  had  gone  to  play  the  organ, 
and  were  confounded  at  seeing  ^1  kneeling  in  t&eir 
places.  The  priest  himself  was  seized  with  secret 
fear.  Meanwhile  the  organ,  touched  by  an  iosplrod 
genius,  was  alternately  grave,  lublime,  melandtoly, 
impassioned,  and  plaintive ;  now  fiute<Iike ;  now  thun- 
der itself;  now  pndses  to  God;  now  terror  to  man. 
All  listened,  admired,  and  remained  prostrate. 

In  that  crowd,  one  man  alone  stood  erect ;  it  was  the 
stranger.  He  was  near  the  altar,leaning  against  a  pillar; 
he  looked  up  at  the  organ,  his  now  living  work ;  es, 
rather,  he  looked  up  to  heaven.  At  last,  then,  hia  great 
thought  was  ^ven  to  the  world ;  at  last  there  wu  ftdl 
revelation.  He  wept  not,  he  prayed  not;  he  believed 
himself  the  sport  of  a  dream ;  he  was  the  happiest  of  all 
that  happy  excited  throng.  When  he  saw  that  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  with  admiration;  he  went  out  of 
the  church  with  hasty  steps,  and  the  service  con- 
tinued. 

When  service  was  over,  the  masters  pressed  towards 
the  organ,  to  ascertain  who  the  angel  waa  that  had 
called  it  into  life.  The  door  opened,  and  with  one 
voice  they  exclaimed,  "  Enmuuiuel  Bach  I— Emmanuel 
Baehl" 

It  was  indeed  Emmannel  Bach.  "Good  mondnff, 
my  friends,"  said  he ;  "  you  see  your  brother  arrivva ; 
but  where  ia  the  man  of  genius  who  has  made  this  oigaol 
Where  is  he,  that  I  may  embrace  him,  or,  rather,  tib&t 
I  m^  throw  myself  at  his  feetr 

The  professors  answered,  "  that  he  was  some  invi- 
sible bung.  Bnt  come,  dear  master,"  sidd  tJtegr,  "  eome 
and  breahoflt  with  us  at  the  sign  of  St.  Cecilia." 

In  the  evening,  Emmanuel  Bach,  and  Qrawn,  walked 
in  my  father's  garden.  Eagerly  did  they  seek  the 
stranger.  At  length  they  found  him  under  us  favourite 
tree ;  but,  oh  heavens !  in  what  a  state !  My  poor 
friend's  head  was  reclining  agtunst  the  tree ;  his  eyes 
were  still  open,  vaguely  seeking  the  last  rays  of  tiie  set- 
ting sun ;  his  bands  were  extutded  on  his  knees,  and 
his  fingers  moved,  as  if  about  to  pl^  the  organ ;  and 
the  palpitation  of  his  heart  al<me  announced  that  he 
yet  lived. 

I  flung  myself  on  my  kneee  before  my  Mend ;  Emma- 
nuel Bach  did  the  same,  while  Grawn  supported  his 
head.  We  called  him;  he  <^iened  bis  eyes,  and  per- 
ceiving the  Btrangeni,  exdaimed,  '■'  Ah  I  you  are  h<re, 
my  masters  I ....  Ah !  you  are  here,  Emmanuel  Bach  1 

 You !  .  . .  .  this  morning ....  Oh  I  pardon  m^  if 

I  do  not  treat  you  with  all-  due  respect ; ....  it  is 
all  over ....  this  sudden  hapjdness  haa  killed  me  ... . 
the  sound  of  my  beantiflil  organ  wu  nq^  death-kndl — I 
am  dying!" 

The  two  masters  placed  themselves  at  each  dde  ^  the 
poor  mechanic  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  can  die  now,  with 
Grawn  at  my  1^  Emmanuel  Bach  at  my  right."  Thep. 
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taming  tomtrds  me,  he  extendod  hU  liand — "  Adieu, 
niTsoD,"  B^d  he ;  "  yon,  1117  mutera,  bless  mo  t" 

mth  the  last  m  of  the  Belting  son,  the  sot4  of  my 
MaDddapHtod.  TlteawMttwUi^tciBtaulTQiyBhade 


over  that  noble  connt«nance  !  It  seemed  as  If  all  around 
were  faofihed  into  silence,  to  listen  to  the  few  strains  of 
s  nmple  melody,  iii  which  was  exhaled  the  last  breath 
the  stranger. 


FALU  LEAVES. 


IV. — ABDALLAH  AND  BAL50RAU. 


The  oame  of  Helim  is  still  famous  through  all 
the  eastern  parts  ofthe  world.  He  is  called  among 
the  Persians,  even  to  this  day,  Helim  the  great 
physician.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  powers 
of  simples,  understood  all  the  influences  of  the 
stars,  aud  knew  the  secrets  that  were  engraved  on 
the  seal  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David.  Helim  was 
also  ^TernoT  of  the  Black  Palace,  and  chief  of  the 
phynciuis  to  Alnareschiu  the  great  king  of  Persia. 

Ahuu«schm  was  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  that 
erer  rdgned.  He  was  of  a  BuspidooB  and  cruel 
natnie^  having  pat  to  death,  upon  very  slight 
jealousies  and  surmises,  many  of  his  queens  and 
his  sons,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  conspired 
agunat  his  life.  Being  at  length  wearied  with  the 
exerdse  of  so  many  cruelties  in  his  own  family,  and 
fearing  lest  the  whole  race  of  caliphs  should  be  en- 
tirely lost,  he  one  day  sent  for  Helim,  and  spoke  to 
him  after  this  manner :  "  Helim,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
long  admired  thy  great  wisdom,  and  retired  way  of 
fivw.  I  wilt  now  shev  thee  the  entire  confidence 
whidh  I  place  in  thee.  I  have  only  two  sons  re- 
Busning,  who  are  as  yet  but  in&nts.  It  is  my 
design  that  thou  take  them  home  with  thee,  and 
edonte  them  as  thy  own.  By  this  means  shall  the 
fine  of  caliphs  be  preserved,  and  my  children  suo- 
oeed  after  me,  without  aspiring  to  my  throne  whilst 
I  anoTet  alive." 

"Ine  words  ofmy  lord  the  king  shall  be  obeyed," 
ttid  Helim.  After  which  he  bowed,  and  went  out 
ofthe  king's  presence.  He  then  received  the  chil- 
dren into  his  own  house,  and  bred  them  up  with 
Ub  in  tbe  studies  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  The 
joaag  princes  loved  and  respected  Helim  as  their 
fttber,  and  made  such  improvement  under  him,  that 
by  the  a^  of  one-and-twenty  they  were  instructed 
BaU  the  learning  of  the  EasL  The  name  ofthe 
ddest  was  Ibrahim,  and  of  the  youngest  Abdallab. 
ThcT  lived  together  in  such  penect  fhendship,  that 
to  this  day  it  is  said  of  intimate  friends,  that  they 
Ihc  togctber  like  Ibrahim  and  Abdallah. 


Helim  had  an  only  child,  who  was  a  girl  of  an 
excellent  disposition  and  a  moat  beautiful  person. 
Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education  that 
might  make  her  the  most  accomplished  woman  of 
her  age.  As  the  young  princes  were  in  a  manner 
excluded  from  the  rest  01 the  world,  they  frequently 
conversed  with  this  lovely  virain,  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  fother  in  ue  same  course  of 
knowled^  and  of  virtue.  Abdallah  especially 
grew,  by  degrees,  so  enamoured  of  her  conversa- 
tion, that  he  did  not  think  he  lived  when  he  was  not 
in  company  with  his  beloved  Balsora,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  maid.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  was 
so  great,  that  at  length  it  came  to  the  ears  ofthe 
king,  who,  goingtovisittheyoongprinces  his  SODS, 
demanded  of  Helim  the  signt  of  Balsora  bis  fair 
daughter.  The  king  was  so  struck  with  her  beauty 
and  behaviour,  that  he  sent  for  Helim  the  next 
morning,  and  told  him  it  was  now  bis  design  to  re- 
compense him  for  all  his  faithful  services;  and  that, 
in  order  to  it,  he  intended  to  make  his  dau^ter 
queen  of  Persia.  Helim  knew  too  well  the  fhte  of 
those  who  had  been  thus  advanced  before,  and 
could  not  but  be  aware  of  secret  love  which 
Abdallah  bore  his  daughter. 

"  Far  be  it,"  says  be,  "  from  the  king  of  Persia  to 
contaminate  the  blood  of  the  caliphs,  and  join  him- 
self in  marriaKe  with  the  daughter  of  hia  physician." 

The  kin^,  nonever,  would  hear  of  no  excuses ; 
and  immediately  ordered  Balsora  to  bo  sent  for  into 
his  presence,  keeping  the  father  with  him,  in  order 
to  make  her  sensible  of  the  honour  which  he  de- 
signed her.  Balsora,  who  was  too  modest  and 
humble  to  think  that  had  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  the  king,  was  a  few  moments  after  brought 
into  his  presence  as  he  had  commanded. 

Upon  nearing  the  honour  which  he  intended  her, 
she  fainted  away,  and  fell  down  as  dead  at  his  feeL 
Helim  wept;  and,  afler  havingrecoveredberout  of 
the  trance  into  which  she  had  jfoUen,  represented  to 
the  king,  that  so  unexpected  an  honoar  was  too 
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freat  to  have  been  communicated  to  her  all  at  once ; 
ut  that,  if  he  pleased,  be  would  himself  prepare 
her  for  it.  The  king  bid  him  take  bis  own  wa^, 
and  dismissed  him.  Balsora  was  conveyed  again 
to  her  father's  bouse,  where  the  thoughts  of  Ab- 
dallnh  renewed  her  affliction  every  moment ;  inso- 
much that  at  length  she  fell  into  a  raging  fever. 
The  king  was  informed  of  her  condition  by  those 
that  saw  her.  Helim,  finding  no  other  means  of 
extricating  her  from  the  difficulties  she  was  in,  gave 
her  a  certain  potion,  which  laid  ber  fiilt  asleep,  so 
that  she  was  to  all  appearance  d^^d.  The  king, 
when  he  was  told  that  Balsora  was  dead,  told  the 
father  that,  since  it  was  known  through  the  empire 
that  Balsora  died  at  a  time  when  he  designed  her 
for  his  bride,  it  was  his  intention  that  she  should 
be  honoured  as  such  after  her  deathi  that  her  body 
should  be  laid  in  the  Black  PaUce,  among  thow  of 
his  deceased  qnerais. 

In  the  meantime  Abdallab,  vho  had  heard  of 
the  king's  design,  was  not  le«i  afBicted  than  his 
beloved  Balsora.  But  Helim,  some  days  after  the 
supposed  death  of  his  daughter,  gave  the  prince  a 
potion  of  the  same  nature  vith  that  which  had  laid 
asleep  Balsora. 

It  is  tbecAstom  among  the  Persians  to  convey  in 
a  private  manner  the  bodies  of  all  the  royal  family, 
a  little  after  their  death,  into  the  Black  Palace; 
which  is  the  repository  of  all  who  are  descended 
from  the  caliphs,  or  any  way  allied  to  them.  The 
chief  physician  is  always  governor  of  the  Black 
Palace,  it  being  his  ofiice  to  embalm  and  preserve 
the  bodies.  The  Black  Palace  is  so  caUed  from  the 
colour  of  the  building,  which  is  all  of  the  finest  po- 
lished black  marble.  There  are  perpetually  burn- 
ing in  it  five  thousand  everlasting  lamps.  It  has 
also  a  hundred  folding  doors  of  ebony,  which  are 
each  of  them  watched  day  and  night,  by  ft  hundred 
slaves,  irho  are  to  take'  care  that  nobody  enters 
besides  the  governor. 

Helim,  after  having  conveyed  the  body  of  his 
daughter  into  this  repository,  an^  at  the  appointed 
time  received  her  outof  the  ueep  into  which  she  was 
fallen,  took  care,  some  time  oner,  to  bring  that  of 
Abdallab  into  the  same  place.  Balsora  watched 
over  him,  till  such  time  as  the  dose  he  had  taken 
lost  its  effect  Abdallab  was  not  acquainted  with 
Hclim's  design  wben  be  gave  him  this  sleepy  po- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  surprise,  the 
joy,  the  transport  he  was  in  at  his  first  awaking. 
He  fancied  himself  in  the  retirement  of  the  blest, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  Balsora,  who  he  thought  was 
just  gone  before  him,  was  the  first  who  came  to 
congratulate  his  arrival. 

Hel'.m,  who  was  supposed  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
embalming  of  the  bodies,  visited  the  place  very 
frequently.  His  greatest  perplexity  was,  how  to 
get  the  lovers  out  of  it,  the  gates  being  watched  in 
such  a  manner  as  I  have  before  related.  This  con- 
sideration did  not  a  little  disturb  them.  At  length 
Hetim  bethought  himself  that  the  first  day  of  the 
full-moon,  of  the  month  Tizpa,  was  near  at  hand. 
Now  it  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  Persians, 
that  the  souls  of  those  of  the  royal  mmily  who  are 
in  a  state  of  bUas  do,  on  the  first  full-moon  after 
their  decease,  pass  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
Black  Palace,  which  is  therefore  c^led  tTie  Gate  of 
Paradise,  in  orderto  take  their  flight  fbr  thht  happy 
place.  Helim,  therefore,  baring  made  due  pre- 
paration for  this  ni^ht,  ih^ssed  each  of  the  lovers 
m  a  robe  of  azure  ailk,  wrought  in  the  finest  looms 


of  Persia,  with  a  long  train  of  linen  whiter  than 
snow,  that  floated  on  the  ground  behind  them. 
Upon  Abdallah's  head  he  fixed  a  wreath  of  the 
greenest  myrtle;  and  on  Balsora 's  a  garland  of  the 
freshest  roses.  Their  garments  were  scented  with 
the  richest  peri\imes  orArabia.  Having  thus  pre- 
pared every  thing,  the  full  moon  was  no  sooner  up, 
and  shining  ia  all  its  brightness,  but  he  privately 
opened  the  Gate  of  Paradise,  and  shut  it  after  the 
same  manner,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  through 
it.  The  band  of  slaves,  who  were  posted  at  a  little 
distance  fh>m  the  gate,  seeing  two  such  beautiful 
apparitions,  that  showed  themselves  to  advanti^ 
by  the  light  of  the  fidl  moon,  and  being  ravished 
with  the  odour  that  flowed  from  their  garments, 
immediately  concluded  them  to  be  the  spirits  of  the 
two  persons  lately  deceased.  Tbey  fell  upon  their 
faces  fia  they  passed  through  the  midst  of  them, 
and  eontinuod  prostrate  on  the  earth  tiU  such  tame 
as  thev  were  out  of  sight.  They  reported  the  n»t  < 
day  what  they  hod  seen ;  but  this  was  looked  upon 
bv  the  king  himself,  and  most  others,  as  the  com- 
pliment that  was  usually  paid  to  any  of  the  deceased 
of  his  family.  Helim  had  placed  two  of  his  own 
mules  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  Black 
Temple,  on  the  spot  which  they  had  agreed  upon 
for  their  rendezvous.  Here  he  met  them,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  one  of  his  own  houses,  which  was 
situated  on  Mount  Khacan.  The  air  on  this  moun- 
tain was  so  very  healthful,  that  Hdim  had  formerly 
transported  the  king  thither,  in  order  to  recover  ' 
him  out  of  a  long  fit  of  sickness ;  which  succeeded 
BO  well,  that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  the 
whole  mountain,  with  a  beautifbl  house  and  gardens 
that  were  on  the  top  of  it.  In  this  retirement  lived 
Abdallab  and  Balsora.  They  were  both  so  fhinght 
with  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  possessed  with  so 
constant  and  mutual  an  affection  for  each  other, 
that  their  solitude  never  lay  heavy  on  them. 
Abdallab  applied  himself  to  those  arts  which  were 
agreeable  to  his  manner  of  living  and  the  situation 
of  the  place ;  insomuch,  that  in  a  few  years  he  con- 
verted the  whole  mountun  into  a  kind  of  garden, 
and  covered  every  part  of  it  with  plantuions,  or 
spots  of  flowers.  Helim  was  too  good  a  ftther  to 
let  him  want  any  thing  that  might  conduce  to  make 
his  retirement  pleasant 

In  about  ten  years  after  their  abode  in  this  place, 
the  old  king  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ibrahim,  who,  upon  the  supposed  death  of  his  i 
brother,  had  been  called  to  court,  and  entertained 
there  as  heir  to  the  Persian  empire.    Though  he 
was  some  years  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Helim  durst  not  trust  him  with  the  secret, 
which  he  knew  would  have  fatal  consequences, 
should  it  by  any  means  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  old  king.    Ibrahim  hod  no  sooner  mounted 
the  throne,  but  Helim  sought  after  a  proper  oppor- 
tunitv  of  making  a  discovery  to  him  whica  he  knew 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  so  generous  a  prince. 
It  so  happened,  that  before  HelTra  found  such  an  , 
opportunity  as  he  desired,  the  new  king,  Ibrahim,  ! 
having  been  separated  from  his  company  in  a  chase, 
and  almost  fainting  with  heat  and  thirst,  saw  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  Mount  Khacan ;  he  inmiediately  i 
ascended  the  hill,  and  coming  to  Hehm's  house,  ' 
asked  for  some  reflreshment.    Hdim  was  at  home; 
and,  after  having  set  before  the  king  the  choicest  of 
^ines  and  friiits,  finding  him  wonderfhlly  pleased 
with  so  seasonable  a  treat,  told  bim  that  tM  best 
part  of  his  entertainment  was  to  come ;  upon  wluch 
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he  openedto  him  the  whole  history  of  what  had 
past.  The  "king  was  at  once  astonished  afld  trans- 
ported at  so  strange  a  relation;  and  seeing  his 
brother  enter  the  room  with  Balsora  in  his  hand, 
he  leaped  oCF  from  the  sofii  oa  which  he  sat,  and 
cried  out,  "  It  it  he!  it  is  my  Abdallahl"  Having 
said  this,  he  fell  upon  bis  neck  and  wept 

The  whole  company  for  some  time  remained 
silent,  shedding  tears  of  joy.  At  length  the  king, 
after  kindly  reproaching  Helim  fbr  depriving  him 
CO  long  of  such  a  brother,  embraced  Balsora  with 
the  greatest  tenderness,  and  told  her,  she  should 
now  be  a  queen  indeed ;  for  that  he  would  imme- 
diately make  his  brother  king  of  all  the  conquered 
nations  on  the  other  side  the  Tigris.  He  easily 
discovered  in  tfae  eyes  of  the  two  lovers,  that  instead 
of  being  transported  with  the  offer,  they  preferred 
their  present  retirement  to  empire.  At  their  request, 
tbei^ore,  he  changed  his  intentions,  and  made  them 
a  present  of  all  the  open  country  as  far  as  they 
could  see  from  the  top  of  Mount  Knscan.  Abdallah 
continnine  to  extend  his  former  improvements, 
beautified  this  whole  prospect  with  groves  .  and 
fountMns,  gupdens  and  seats  of  pleasure,  till  it 
bwame  the  most  delicious  spot  of  ground  within 
tfae  empire,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Garden  of 
Persia.  Iliis  caliph,  Ibrahim,  after  a  long  and 
happy  reign,  died  without  children,  and  was  sac- 
creded  by  Abdallah,  a  son  of  Abdallah  and  Balsora. 
This  was  that  King  Abdallah  who  afterwards  fixed 
the  impeiial  residepce  upon  Mount  Kbacan,  which 
long  continued  the  &Tourite  palace  of  the  Persian 
empire. 


TABLE  ETIQUETTE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTtmY. 

The  following  Bilt  of  Fare  for  the  new  year,quoted 
from  a  scarce  book  entitled  "The  Second  Part  of 
Youth's  Behaviour,  or  Decency  in  Conversation 
amongst  Women,"  12mo,  1664,  shows  the  kind  of 
viandi  under  which  the  tables  our  aocatora 
groaned  at  this  festive  season. 

"  1.  Brawn.  3.  A  boiled  capon  with  oysters 
and  aansagea.  3.  A  sirloin,  or  rios  of  roasted  beef. 
4.  A  roasted  goose.  5.  Minced  pies.  6.  A  roasted 
tuike^'.  7.  A  marrow  pie.  8.  A  made  dish  of  bread 
poddmg.  9.  A  roasted  capon.  10.  Larks,  part- 
ridges, or  woodcocks,  which  may  be  best  provided. 
II.  Lamb.  12.  A  tart  of  wardens  or  quinces. 
13.  Tame  pigeons.  14.  A  dried  neat's  tongue. 
13.  Anchovies." 

In  connexion  with  the  above  subject,  and  as 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  civilizatiun  and 
etiquette  since  the  seventeenth  century,  we  extract 
frvQ  the  first  part  of  the  "  Youth's  Behaviour," 
Ar.,  certain  amusing  rules  concerning 

"CA&RIAGE  AT  THE  TABLE. 

"I.  Being  set  at  the  table,  scratch  not  thyself, 
sod  take  thou  beed  as  much  as  thou  canst  [not] 
to  spit,  cough,  and  to  blow  tb^  nose;  but  if  it  be 
Eccdfal,  do  it  dexterously  without  much  noise, 
ttarwNg  thy  &ce  sidelong. 

**  2.  Take  not  thy  repast  like  a  glutton. 

Breiik  not  bread  with  tiiy  hands,  but  cut  it 
wtt  s  knife,  if  it  be  not  very  little,  and  very  new, 
mi.  Ast  an  the  oUiers  did  the  some,  or  the  major 
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"  4.  Cast  not  thyself  upon  tho  table  with  thine 
arms  stretched  even  to  thy  elbows.  And  lean  not 
thy  shoulders,  or  thine  arras,  on  their  chair  un- 
decently. 

"5.  £at  not  with  cheeks  full,  and  with  full 
mouth. 

'<  6.  Sop  not  in  wine,  if  thou  he'st  not  the  master 
of  the  hous^  or  hast  some  indisposition  or  other. . . . 

"  8.  Taking  salt,  beware  that  thy  knife  be  nut 
greasy  when  it  ought  to  he  wiped,  or  the  fork ;  one 
m&y  do  it  neatly  with  a  little  piece  of  bread,  or, 
as  m  certain  places,  with  a  napkin,  but  never  with 
a  whole  loaf. .... 

"10.  Blow  not  upon  thy  meat,  hut  if  it  be  hot, 
stay  until  it  be  cold.  .... 

"11.  Smell  not  to  thy  meat,  and  if  thou  boldest 
thy  nose  to  it,  set  it  not  afterwards  before  another. 

"12.  Besmear  not  any  bread  round  about  with 
thy  fingers,  but  when  thou  vrilt  cut  some  bread, 
wipe  them  first  if  they  be  greasy;  therefore  take 
heed,  as  nigh  as  thou  canst,  of  ronling  thy  hands, 
or  of  greasmg  thy  fingers,  and,  having  a  spoon  or 
fork,  make  use  of  it,  it  becometh  thee,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  best  bred. .... 

"  14.  One  ought  not  to  cast  under  the  table, 
or  on  the  ground,  bones,  parings,  wine  or  such 
like  things ;  notwi^standing,  if  one  be  constrained 
to  spit  something  which  was  hard  to  chew,  or 
which  causeth  irksomeness,  then  may  one  throw 
it  dexterously  forth  upon  the  ground,  taking  it 
decently  with  two  fingers,  or  with  the  left  hand 
half  shut,  so 'that  it  be  not  a  liquid  thing;  in  such 
case  one  may  more  &eely  roit  it  on  the  ground, 
turning  oneself,  if  it  be  possible,  somewhat  aside, 
as  hath  been  said  here  above  

*<12.  It  is  tmdecent  to  soil  the  table  cloth,  and 
that  which  is  worse,  to  clean  one's  face,  or  wipe 
away  one's  sweat  with  the  napkin,  or  with  the  same 
clean  one's  nose,  one's  trencher,  or  the  dish  

"  26.  Suck  no  bones,  at  least  in  such  wise  that 
one  may  hear  it ;  take  them  not  with  two  hands, 
bnt  with  one  solely  and  properly.  Gnaw  them 
not,  nor  tear  the  flesh  with  thy  teeth,  as  dogs  do ; 
but  make  use  of  thy  knife,  holdmg  them  wiui  one 
hand,  or  rather  with  two  fingers,  as  nigh  as  thou 
cansd  Knock  no  bones  upon  thy  bread,  thy  tren- 
cher, to  get  out  the  marrow  of  them,  but  get  out 
the  marrow  with  a  knife  

"34.  Cleanse  not  thy  teeth  with  a  table  cloth 
or  napkin,  or  with  tby  nnger,  fork,  or  knife ;  much 
worse  would  it  be  to  do  so  with  tliy  nails,  but  use 
thy  toothpick  " 


[In  Original  Poetij,  the  Name,  Teal  ot  assumed,  or  Iha 
Anlhor,  U  printed  la  8iii>U  Capital*  under  tbe  tiile ;  inr 
Selectiou,  It  1*  printed  in  1  talld  at  ttw  end.] 

MY  RUSSET  GOTVN. 

BT  JAHE. 

My  russet  gavn  U  dear  to  me, 

Tiiough  yean  liave  pa<aed  away 
6inc«  ni7  young  bexrt  beat  Joyoualy 

Beneath  Ita  folda  of  grey ; 
No  jewel*  hung  around  my  neck, 

Of  glUter'd  In  my  hair. 
Vfth  llght-'ome  aiep  I  tripp'd  a'onft, 

Hy  >plilt  knew  no  cure; 
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The  roMt  nan  my  window  crept. 

And  Iliad  their  swmU  around ; 
Hard  waa  the  bad  on  wUch  I  alapt, 

But  rat  mj  alaep  waa  aonnd. 
U7  nuHtgown  I  laid  aaUe, 

For  one  of  rich  brocade; 
I  thought,  la  mj  ■Intpllclty, 

Its  cbarm  could  nvTci  fide ; 
I  left  the  cot  wbere  I  had  pau'd 

tty  bappj  childhood  years, 
I  left  my  agtd  father  mU, 

My  moiher  vu  In  tears ; 
I  left  them  for  a  wealthy  homci 

To  be  a  rich  man's  bride, 
And  thought  that  splendour  Wonld  Mono 

For  loss  of  all  beside. 
Hy  russet  gown,  when  next  I  gaaed 

Upon  its  sombre  hue, 
It  brought  ■  lesMfl  to  my  baart 

Aa  lad  aa  It  was  tniet 
Its  simple  meekness  seemed  to  mock 

Hy  silks  and  Jewels  g»y, 
And  bore  my  wandering  thoughts  to  those 

Dear  lUendi  ao  Ux  away. 
I  felt  bow  fleeting  were  thcjoya 

That  wealth  alone  can  buy. 
And  for  my  humble  cottage  Iwme 

Hy  bosom  heav'd  a  ilgb. 
Uy  rusiet  gown  I  itUl  have  kept 

To  check  my  growing  pride, 
A  true,  though  silent  monitor. 

My  folly  to  deride. 
And  when  I  met  with  faiihlets  ftiendi 

Among  the  giddy  throng, 
Whom  vice  and  pleasure  In  their  txaiu 

Drag  heedlessly  along, 
I  feel  hovr  gladly  I  would  give 

Hy  coach  and  bed  of  down, 
Once  mora  in  sweet  content  to  live, 

And  wear  my  russet  gown. 


EMIGRANT'S  SONG. 
Ones  more  let  It  sparkle  and  gladden  the  heart ! 
Adloiii  lorea  and  Mendshipa  1  and  now  we  must  part ; 
FamnU,  then,  ye  roountalna,  ye  scenes  of  my  home; 
A  power  reaistlesa  impels  me  to  roam. 
The  sun  In  the  heavenly  fltdds  know*  no  stay; 
O'er  land  and  o'er  ocean  be  rldea  ta  nay  ; 
The  waves  linger  not  as  they  roll  on  the  sand. 
And  the  storms  In  their  fury  sweep  over  the  land. 
The  bird  on  the  light  fleocy  cloud  salts  along. 
And  ilBgs  in  tin  dlaianee  his  dear  natire  acmg ; 
Through  woodland  and  pasture  the  youth  must  go  forth, 
And  roam,  like  hla  mother,  the  wandering  earth. 
The  birds  he  once  knew  tn  the  delds  of  bis  bonie 
Come  flying  to  greet  him  o'er  ocean's  white  foam ; 
And  the  flowers  of  his  childhood  salute  him  once  more, 
In  ttie  breezes  that  breathe  tKaa  his  Car  native  shore. 
Tha  songaten  of  home  still  anmnd  Um  to  charm, 
The  flowMB  Ion  planted  sttil  breathing  tlieir  halm. 
Early  lovea  and  old  friendships  still  pressing  hla  band, 
Bla  home  la  around  him,  though  for  be  the  land. 

from  Ike  Qtrman  0/  KSrncr. 


iVtiscellantons. 


"  i  ha»e  here  made  only  a  nosegay  of  culled  flowers,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  string  that  ties 
tbcm."— JSonMfiie.  . 

AH  Amomo  AsitODon. 

A  txsrotjiLofthsxi&ehiigadeJorrobbingaSpaniard  i 
tome  bread,  was  tried  by  a  drum-bead  coart-toarUal,  I 
and  brought  out  immediately  afterwards  for  punUhment. 
When  tlw  bruiade  was  fonned,  and  the  unhappy  coiv 
ponl,  who,  tiU  then,  bon  an  cxcolloat  character,  ms 


placed  in  the  centre  of  Uic  square,  close  to  the  triangle,— 
the  general  said,  in  a  stem  voice,  "  Strip,  sir."  The 
corporal  never  uttered  a  irord  till  actually  tied  up,  wheal, 
tnimng  his  head  roand,  as  fiu*  as  his  humiliating  posi- 
iiaa  enabled  him,  he  said  in  a  firm  and  respectful  voice, 
"  Qmeral  Oimwfinrd,  spare  me."  The  general  replied, 
"  It  cannot  be ;  your  crime  iff  too  great."  The  unhappy 
man,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  r^uced  to  the  pay  and 
rank  of  a  private  soldier,  and  to  receive  two  hundrtd 
lashes,  then  added,  "  Oh,  general !  do  you  recollect  when 
we  were  both  taken  prisonerB  in  Boenos  Ayres?  We 
were  confined  with  otnen  in  a  sort  of  pound.  You  sat 
on  my  knapsack,  fittigued  and  hungiy.  I  shared  my 
last  biscuit  with  yon — on  tliat  oco^on  you  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  swearing  never  to  forget  my  kindness — it 
is  now  in  your  power.  You  know  that  when  I  com- 
mitted the  act  for  which  I  am  now  made  so  bumiliatiiig 
a  spectacle  to  my  oomiades,  we  had  been  short  of  rations 
fi>r  some  time."  Not  only  the  genera!,  but  the  whole 
square  was  a^ted  by  this  address.  The  bugler,  who 
stood  behind  the  corporal,  then,  on  a  nod  from  the 
bugle  miyor,  inflicted  the  first  lash,  which  drew  blood 
from  as  brave  a  fellow  as  ever  carried  a  muskeU  The 
general  started,  and  turning  hastily  round,  said,  "  Who 
ordered  tiiatbuglerto  flogl  Send  him  to  drill !  send  him 
to  drill  1  take  him  down !  take  him  down !  1  remember 
it  well ! "  all  the  time  pacing  up  and  down  the  aquan, 
wiping  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  trying  to  hide 
emotions  that  were  visible  to  the  whole  square.  After 
recovering  his  noble  feeling,  the  gallant  general  uttered, 
with  a  broken  accent,  "  Why  does  a  brave  soldier  likt 
you  commit  these  crimes  T  Then  beckoning  to  his 
orderly  for  his  horse,  be  mounted  and  galloped  off.  In 
a  few  days  the  corporal  waa  restored  to  his  nuak,  and  I 
saw  him  a  year  afterwards  a  respected  segeant  Had 
the  poor  feUow'a  sentence  been  carried  out,  a  valuable 
soldier  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Bervioi^  and  a  good 
man  converted  into  a  worthless  one. 

A  SHALL  PRS8EKT. 

"I  WILL  ^ve  yon  my  head,"  exclaimed  a  person  to 
Montesquieu,  "  if  cver^-  word  of  the  story  I  have  related 
is  not  ^e,"  "  I  accept  your  offer,"  said  the  president ; 
"  presents  of  sniim  value  sttengthen  the  bonds  of  Mend- 
ship,  and  should  never  be  refiued." 


Etkbt  mile  of  railway  takes  eight  acres  of  good  land. 
The  1,800  miles  already  ciistiug,  and  20,000  miles  im- 
pending, will  re(]nire  the  snag  quantity  of  114,000  acres, 
without  reclaiming  any  from  other  roads  or  can^ 

Lit  not  any  one  say  he  cannot  govern  his  passions, 
nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out  and  carrj-ing  him 
into  action;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince  or  a 
great  man,  be  can  do  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  God,  if 
he  will.— Xocie. 

Naturb  has  perfections,  in  order  to  show  that  she  is 
the  image  of  Ood ;  and  defects,  in  order  to  show  that 

she  is  only  bia  image. — Pascal. 

To  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all 
ambition,  the  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  labour 
tends,  and  of  which  eveiy  desire  prompts  the  proeecu- 
tion.— VoAnwn. 
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BAIL  WAYS. 

"  QoD  nude  the  coDntr^,  and  man  nude  the  town 
and  nun,  in  poiwunce  of  his  vocation,  is  nov  waking 
Rai]wajB,  whereby,  if  we  go  on  as  we  hare  been  doing, 
we  shall  rvTj  soon  be  all  town  together,  and  the  conatrjr, 
Ood'a  work,  be  fairly  driven  off  the  field— abolished — 
blotted  ont  from  oar  sight  and  knowledge,  as  an  object 
of  affection  and  ei^oyinent,  FhyBically,  no  doubt,  it 
will  still  remain  in  its  eoarser  ntUitarian  elements,  as  a 
neeeaary  appendage  to  towns — a  place  in  which  to  rear 
&1  cattle  for  the  shambles,  and  grow  wheat  for  the  hakcTB* 
Aops ;  there  will  still  be  grass  and  turnips  and  tim- 
ber, fields  and  &rm-steadingii, hedgerows  and  haystacks; 
and  men  most  live  there  to  look  after  those  things,  so 
that  the  breed  of  bnmpkina  and  clod-hoppers  will  not 
allogetKer  die  oat.  But  ike  eonnlry! — that  glorioos 
toB^  ti  God — BO  profusely  strewed  with  the  loveliest 
of  His  works — from  which  the  eye  drinks  in  such 
•bmidant  draaghta  of  beauty,  steeping  the  sea^icB  in 
delight,  and  filling  the  sonl  with  love,  gratitude,  and 
peace  will  be  as  much  lost  to  the  greater  number 
of  Di^  as  if  a'  thick  dood  bad  settled  down  upon  it, 
■krooding  it  in  darkness  for  ever. 

It  oaed  to  be  onr  delight  to  feel  that  the  country* — not 
tkatwUch  prodaces  crops, and  payit  rent-  but  tlint  which 


is  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  whoM  air  fills  the  lungs 
with  health,  and  the  heart  with  the  Bense  of  enjoj-ment, 
was  Btill  an  unappropriated  posaeaeion,  from  which  no 
grudging  owner  could  ehut  out  the  very  poorest  of  us. 
Ue  might  forbid  our  feet  to  tread  upon  his  soil,  but  he 
eould  not  foibid  our  eyee  to  look  upon  the  beautiful 
objecta  with  which  it  was  covered ;  he  could  not  shut 
our  ears  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  or  to  the  murmur  of 
the  brook,  nor  imprlwn  the  sweet  scent  which  the 
breeze  bore  upon  its  wings.  These  were  ours  as  much 
as  his ;  for  the  king's  high-way,  at  least,  was  open  to  ui^ 
where  we  could  loiter  as  long  as  we  pleased,  or  a^oar  «»- 
venience  served,  and  where,  from  many  a  commanding 
point  of  view,  we  might  copy,  not  on  canvass  or  paper, 
but  on  onr  memory  and  heart,  all  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene,  and  carry  it  away  with  us  as  an  imperishable  poa- 
session.  Such  was  the  eiyoyment  of  Hilton,  in  thai 
delightfiil  morning  ramble  of  his ; — 

•'  Stnlgbt  mine  tfo  hath  cau|hl  new  plM*uret, 
While  the  UndtcBpe  rannd  It  meunraa ; 
Rn*Nt  lawni,  eod  lUlowi  gr*r> 
When  the  nibbling  flocks  do  Mr«r ! 
Hountaini  on  whoM  bsrren  breHt 
The  labouring  eloudi  do  often  rest ; 
Ucwlowi  trim  with  dalilea  pled,  ,  - 

Shallow  brooki  snd  livcrs  wide; 
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Towm  and  faattlaiMnii  it  ten 
BowmU  Ugh  in  tnfted  tnes, 
vrjien,  p«rhapa,  sane  baautjr  lin. 
The  cjattMtt  at  nd^hbouriDf  tftt." 

Who  flh&lt  aaj  thst  the  various  featuzea  of  this  land' 
scape,  the  lawns  and  &1Iowh,  the  flocks,  the  mountains 
witJi  the  clouds  resting  on  their  breasts,  the  meadows, 
Uie  brooks,  the  rivers,  the  embattled  towers,  were  not, 
at  that  moment,  in  so  tar  as  they  ministered  to  the  sense 
of  biMuty,  (one  of  our  richest  sources  of  enjoyment,)  as 
much  a  property  to  him  whose  eye  they  filled,  as  to  the 
nominal  owner,  then,  perhaps,  prisoned  to  a  sick  cham- 
bsr,  w,  if  looking  on  them  at  all,  Tiewing'  them  with 
the  cold  nnloviitg  eye  of  &miliar  indi&renoe  1  They 
who  areccnnmonly  culed  owners,  have  aometimea  the  least 
share  of  what  is  really  worth  having  in  thdr  posseosions. 
We  have  beard  of  a  Highland  minister,  whose  nuuwe 
was  situated  in  one  of  the  loveliest  gUns  of  which  Scot- 
laud  can  boast,  and  who  used  to  be  utterly  bewildered 
by  the  admiration  with  which  his  little  panwlise  filled 
its  frequent'visitois.  "  What  is  it,"  he  would  say,  in 
reply  to  their  exciamatiouB  of  delight ;  "  Och.I  what  is 
it,  but  wood  and  vatcr  1"  True,  it  was  wood  and  water 
to  him,  and  nothing  more,  like  Peter  Bell's  primroee : 
wood  which  would  not  fetdi  much  in  the  market,  ana 
water  which  lay  between  him  and  his  walk  to  the 
parish  church ;  that  was  all  ha  had  of  it,  though  be  lived 
there  all  the  year,  resembling  in  this  not  a  few  owners, 
we  rather  suspect,  of  many  a  lovely  patch  of  Giod's  earthy 
whose  ownership  is  confined  to  its  mere  husk,  its  ca^ 
case,  its  dirty  acres, — Leaving  it«  ethereal  part — its  soul — 
Uiat  with  much  tike  spirit  of  a  man  can  hold  commu- 
nion, to  the  chance  oocupaUon  of  each  passer  by,  to 
whom  nature  has  given  toe  foeultjr  to  sein  upon  aad 
enjoy  it. 

This  is  the  property — the  mJy  property,  alas !  we  can 
boast  of— of  which  we  complain,  that  the  present  rap 
for  connecting  all  towns  with  eaeh  sUier  by  railroads, 
is  &8t  depriving  us.  I'or  vhai  is  a  railroad,  with  all 
ita  furniture  of  engines  and  trains  1  If  it  were  merely 
a  contrivance  for  enabling  us  to  pass  more  swiftly  than 
before  from  any  one  spot  to  any  other, — for  empowering 
us,  if  we  pleased,  and  when  we  pleased,  to  do  in  one  hour 
that  which  formerly  eonaomed  three  or  four,  then  it 
would  be  all  right ;  it  would  be  an  important  saving  of 
time,  and  no  loss  of  anything  else.  For,  in  that  case, 
if  we  might  travel  fast,  we  might  also,  if  we  pleased, 
travel  slow ;  and,  at  all  events,  fiut  or  slow,  we  might 
stop  when  we  {leased,  and  be  set  down  at  what  point 
we  thought  proper.  We  should  still  preserve  our  liberty ; 
nor  be  compelled,  because  some  dozen  or  two  of  men, 
whom  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  are  impatient  to 
reach  Liverpool  or  Edinbui^h  next  morning,  to  suffer 
ouiMlvea  to  be  whisked  &om  station  to  station,  like  Lap- 
land witches  driving  through  the  scud,  that  we  may  be 
landed  in  a  few  hoars,  dead  or  alive,  aa  the  case  may  be 
— it  is  an  equal  chance — at  a  place  which  we  should 
baVe  been  quite  well  content  not  to  have  reached  for  a 
week.  In  a  railroad,  the  stations  are  everything ;  all 
that  is  intermediate  is  nothing.  Its  object  is  to  realize 
ik»  extravagant  prayer  of  the  two  lovers,— 

"  Te  gods  I  amtlhilate  but  time  ud  (pace !'' 
Time  it  is,  if  not  annihilating,  at  least  attenuating  to 
a  men  shadow  of  ita  farmer  obnenuon ;  and  space  it  is 
doing  all  it  ean  to  reduce  to  a  series  of  stations,  so  as  to 
make  it  resemble  the  dotted  lines  of  wht(^  we  read,  aa 
drawn  in  the  plans  deposited  widi  the  clerks  of  parlia- 
ment. Between  each  dot,  for  all  we  can  henceforth 
hope  to  know  of  the  matter,  there  is  a  mere  vacuity ;  as 
much  so  to  ufl  as  if  we  were  transported  from  point  to 
point  in  a  moment  of  time  by  an  Eastern  genie.  What 
can  a  man  know-or  ei^oy  ot  a  eonntiy,  part  of  which  he 
passes  under  ground,  p&it  through  cuttii^  whieh  limit 
Mm  view  to  a  few  feet  on  each  side  of  him ;  and,  on 
which,  where  he  might  sec  something,  the  attempt  to 
look  throws  him  ba«t  npoo  bis  seat  with  a  sensation,  as 


if  myriads  of 'bundiv  thread  had  been  drawn  acrons  his 

eyelets  1  And,  as  mr  the  world  on  either  aide  of  the 
line,  that  will  be  a  mere  terr4  imcogitita — fm  unexplored 
central  Australia,  ot  which  tome  traditionary  memory 
may  survive  for  a  few  years,  and  then  wiU~  be  lost  for 
ever.  For  wfa^  can  we  know  of  it )  How  can  we  ever 
see  it  t  We  dare  never  diverge,  for  Uie  hundredth  part 
of  an  inch,  from  the  one  immoveable  line  through  which 
we  are  propelled  like  a  bullet  througba  gnn-bvreL 

When  ul  the  communications  t^ugnont  the  coun- 
try are  railroads,  which  is  what  we  are  now  driving  at, 
all  modes  of  travelling,  except  one,  will  be  atterly  ex- 
ploded. Walking  will  be  a  fingottan  pastime ;  riiUas  an 
impossible  adiievement ;  and  driving,  whether  in  gig, 
chariot,  or  coach,  an  unattvnable  luxuiy;  for  none 
of  these  are  possible  on  a  railroad.  There  will  be  no 
such  thing  known  as  taking  it  easy,  or  stopping  to  look 
about  one.  How  can  he  do  so.  who  travels  as  if  be  car- 
ried in  his  pocket  an  exprees,  indorsed—"  Haste,  haste, 
,  post  haste— for  tlyr  life— for  thy  life— for  thy  life !"  For 
nis  life,  indeod;  fer  should  he  make  one  half-minute's 
pause,  crash  comen  the  up  or  down  train  thundering 
into  him,  and  he  is  dashed  to  use  Garlyle's  pet 
phrase,  into  infinite  space. 

We  shall  still  be  able  to  walk,  ride,  and  drive  on  the 
dd  roads,  however,  and  to  loiter  along  them  as  much  as 
wc  please  Rhnllwo*  Where  will  the  old  roads  be  when 
eToi  v  iH-n.y  I'mvh  i>  >'i>anected  with  its  next  neighbour 
bj-  -.1  lail  [  (Ji-  ivli.  ji.  t?  niii  come  the  money  which  is  to 
k(  i  ['  iln  iii  '  Thr  great  traffic,  to  which  we  are  in- 
dcLjiud  tor  our  noble  roads — once  the  pride  and  boaxt 
of  tlie  land — ^vill  all  be  absorbed  by  those  leviathan 
wlieel  tracks,  intersecting  the  country  in  every  direction, 
li^o  so  nmny  i^psightly  gashes  in  a  bttutuul  oounte- 
Bance ;  ami  ail  that  wiU  remain  for  other  means  of  con- 
Tf^yance,  wil)  be  utterly  insufficient  to  preserve  our  old 
frienda  fro^  oia^  and  rain.  The  advantage  of  our 
gi  od  old  roads  was,  that  they  served  every  poipose; 
that  they  were  good  for  all  paces,  from  ten  miles  an  hour 
to  a  mile  a  day — for  all  modes  of  travelling,  from  the 
mail-coach  to  the  donkey's  back.  They  were  not  the  less 
fitted  to  answer  the  great  purposes  of  commerce,  and  to 
carry  our  busy  merchsnU  and  dealeis,  and  the  products 
of  our  mines  and  looms,  with  speed  and  safety,  to  their 
several  destinations,  that  they  furnished  accommoda- 
tion to  leas  important  way&rera,  and  suffered  them  to 
trudge  along  slowly,  but  in  comfort,  to  their  journey's 
end.  The  same  expense  which  was  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  former  enabled  them  to  answer  all  the 
puiposes  of  the  latter.  Good  roads  were  required  for 
business  and  commerce ;  and  tSese  were  able  to  n^n- 
taia.  them;  other  travellers  foUowed  in  tiieir  wak*, 
reposed  under  their  shadow,  and  shared,  at  a  eompara- 
tively  trifiing  cost,  in  that  luxurious  accommodation,  of 
which  one  of  the  greatest  charms  was,  that  no  liinit 
could  be  assigned  to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  ose^ 
and  that  those  for  whose  use  chiefly  it  was  prepared  and 
nuOntoined  suffered  no  diminution  of  tlieir  etyoyment 
of  it,  by  its  being  used  to  the  ftiUeat  extent  by  oUwrs. 
Thus,  the  business  of  money-making  went  hand  in  hand 
with,  and  lent  its  powerful  aid  to,  the  supply  of  wants 
of  a  less  exigent  character,  as  well  as  to  the  pursuits  of 
a  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  But  in  raiu-oadB  this 
alliance  is  broken  up.  Business  and  commerce  travel 
sulkily  by  ibemBelves,  on  roads  iriiieh  are  fit  for  no 
use  but  thdiB.  In  the  language  of  the  Scotch  proverb, 
they  "  keep  their  own  fidignts  for  their  own  seMnawa." 
They  must  "go  a-head;"  and  whoso,  in  trailing,  ha* 
other  objects  in  view  than  going  a-head,  or  cannot  afford 
to  travel  at  the  "  go  a-head"  price,  must  go  elsewhere, 
and  find  or  make  roads  which  wilt  answer  his  purpose. 
The  old  roads  were  like  the  old  times,  when  the  libeial 
expenditure  of  the  mancnr-honse  furnished,  williout 
any  sensible  increase  of  cost,  food  and  shelter  to  scans 
of  hangera  on  and  dependents;  and  when  the  relations 
between  the  wealthier  and  poorer  classes  the  com- 
munity,  regulated  according  to  a  less  exact  Btandvd  of 
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valne  giren  and  received  than  now,  iidiiutt«d  of  more 
feding  and  seatiment — more  kindness  on  tbe  one  hand, 
more  gratitude  on  the  other,  and  more  attachment  on 
botk.  It  ta  net  mere  fancy  to  ucribe  an  analogous  in- 
flMOoa  to  loada.  The  BuperabundaBcc  of  one  claa  of 
bmnllMB  orerflowed  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  the 
poorer,  or  merely  ocoauonal  aaera  of  Uie  roadB,  got 
more  than  their  money's  worth,  while  its  great  Bup- 
portB  had  none  of  theirs  taken  away.  The  new  roads — 
the  tula— ^eaoDble  the  modem  times,  in  vluch  servants 
are  kept  on  board  wages,  the  beggar  is  excluded  from 
the  kitchen  as  scmpulously  as  a  housebreaker,  and 
all  charity  is  admliUBt«rea  In  the  workhouse.  Each 
man  geta  exactly  what  he  can  pay  for,  neither  more  nor 
less ;  and  as  speed  is  an  inseparable  attribute  of  the 
patera,  he  who  eaonot  pay  for  speed,  or  with  whose 
plant  qwedy  tiwelling  is  iaeoodatent^  ia  exeluded 
altogether,  not  from  them  only,  but,  wuch  is  the  un- 
kindeat  cat  of  all,  bom  all  use  of  roads ;  for  neither 
his  means,  nor  the  extent  to  which  be  ia  to  use  them, 
will  enable  him  to  keep  up  roads  for  iiimaelf.  Bailroads 
are  a  selfish,  ntUitaiiui,  unpoetical,  unBeutimcntal  de- 
vice, which  exclude  from  tntvelling  every  idea  but  that 
of  mere  locomotion. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  gmm&le  at  that,  the  progress 
of  which  we  are  utterly  powerlees  to  Impede,  even  sup- 
poaing  we  seriously  des&ed  to  do  so.  The  advance  of 
railroad  communication,  now  tiiat  the  means  of  efiect- 
ipg  it  have  been  derel^wed,  ia  a  aMMsstff,  wUeh  no 
haman  power  ean  overrule : — 

"  Its  eoune  wtH  on 
The  wKj  it  tskM,  cn^dng  tra  thoiuuiA  mta 
Of  raon  •trraa  link  wuniUr,  tlun  sin  ever 
ApfMX  tn  our  impeduMnt," 

or  in  that  of  any  man  whatever.  'All  interests  must 
neceasarily  seek  for  tbe  best  ny  of  accomplishing  their 
own  ends ;  and  we  cannot  expect  that  any  one  should 
forego  an  important  improvement  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other,- &r  less  that  the  wortd  should  renounce  a  mate- 
rial poaacerion,  bringing  in  a  tai^Ue  revenue,  for  the 
ssko  «f  an  ideal  one>  w^ng  only  in  the  world  of  sen- 
ttBHOt,  tni  whoee  ntans  ate  not  "  palpable  to  fe^ 
tag."  There  sever  yet  was  an  improTement  in  any  of 
Iht  gnat  eonnnanding  interests  of  society,  whieh  did 
Bit  diatarb  and  destroy  niunberlees  dependent  and 
paiaaitical  interaiU — th«  swallows'  nests  in  tbe  eaves — 
wi^fh,  however  regarded  with  affection  for  the  sake  of 
their  anodaUonti,  we  cannot  couisider  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  us  in  rejecting  or  retarding  the  im- 
piovemenC  Our  object  muet  be  to  preserve  unhurt, 
H  as  possible,  amid  all  changes,  the  sympathies 
winch  the  old  modes  of  Uving  oA  acting  tended  to 
efaecish  and  keep  altT&  Theee  poaalbly  moat  aeek  for 
■aw  oMeeti,  adept  newforma  irf  expnadin,  dotiie  thea»- 
arires  ut  a  new  garb ;  but  In  their  esMntial  being  tiiey 
mmj  still  remain  nndianged.  The  power  of  inrcating 
— '  otgeds  with  the  robe  of  beaotjr,  whieh  is  woven 
ad  pieeerred  in  the  Inmoafc  leoeosea  <rf'  tiie  soul,  cannot 
be  tSkim  ftway  from  us  by  any  change  in  the  material 
faims  of  our  existence.  It  may  oe  depressed  and 
damped  in  its  action,  for  a  time,  but  it  cannot  he  de- 
stroyed, by  extern^  drcumstances.  It  depends  for  iu 
preservation  upon  the  mind  itselfi  Against  the  assault 
outward  enemies  It, 

**  All  faKonuptlUe,  will  on  lu  throne 
Ml  uapdlated.  ud  the  etheml  mould, 
lacfsMeef  Help,  will— on  i^ta 
Her  mlaAlA  and  pum  off  the  batcr  flie 
•  Tictorlotti.'' 

It  ean  only  be  pennuunt^  injured  by  the  decw  <^  the 
fesliaC  and  I.to  of  beanty  Itself  In  the  soul.  Let  that 
be  peeaerTed,  (and  to  do  so  is,  under  evenr  change  of 
4naa»tancea,  in  our  own  power.)  and  place  it 
«hei*  we  jtowe,  It  will  find  out  objects  for  its 
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Ha.  Featueestomhaugh  not  on^  visited  the 
pigmy  locality,  but  opened  An  untouched  gnve 
niniself. 

"  The  skeleton  was  there,  with  an  extremely  thin 
cranium,  without  teeth;  the  bones  were  sarpcisin^ly 
small,  and  it  was  evident  the  body  had  been  laid  on  ita 
right  side,  and  packed  in  earth.  A  sm^l  ^t  was  under 
the  neck,  which  crumbled  in  piecea  on  beti^  touched : 
and  I  found  a  lib  of  a  deer,  mtfa  asnall  ihefi,  that  had 
also  been  pub  in  the  grave."  Vol.  i.  p.  180. 

Whether  pigmies  or  not,  it  is  imposubk  for  ug 
to  determine:  and  if  Mr.  F.  did  not  Avour  tbe 
defender  of  the  pigmy  theory  with  more  facts  and 
arguments  than  he  has  the  readers  of  his  volumes, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  he  told  our  traveiler,  *'  that 
he  had  just  got  the  wrong  notion,  and  that  when  he 
got  to  Nashville,  he'd  better  talk  about  something 
else."  Any  antecedent  improbability  in  a  pigmy 
race  we  cannot  see,  and  it  is  by  no  means  such  a 
wonder  of  creation  as  tbe  troglodyte  race  now  ad- 
mitted to  exist  in  Africa,  that  last  link  between 
men  and  brutes ;  a  race  scouted  at  when  described 
by  the  father  of  history,  and  now  allowed  to  hare 
the  knowledge  and  tbe  power  of  erecting  huts  such 
as  tbe  negro  lives  in,  and  to  possess  a  mutilated 
speech,  as  a  means  of  communicating  witb  each 
other. 

Professor  Troost,  of  Nashville,  the  geol(^t  and 
ophiologist,  the  great  gun  of  tbe  State  of  Tennessee, 
wno  has  led  tbe  way  in  tbe  patronage  of  physical 
sdenee,  is  too  good  a  sketch  to  be  omitted.  He 
reminds  us  mtrai  of  an  cdd  school  and  college 
friend,  in  whose  rooms  you  Bever  felt  pnfbcuy 
sure  Uiat  a  green  snake  would  not  crawl  up  your 
leg,  after  wine,  or  a  pet  toad  nestie  itself  in  your 
cap.  Our  friend's  pockets  were  generally  tbe  nests 
of  three  or  four  glow-worms,  and  bis  bat,  not  un- 
frequently,  the  cage  of  a  bind.  But  to  FTO&ssor 
Troost. 

"His  private  room,  at  his  hoose,  ia  fall  of  nnsksi, 
foadls,  turtles,  birds,  fishes,  Indian  relief  &«.  Im.,  aU 
thrown  together  in  tiie  gravest  eonltaiioB.  IbsBakesno 
matter  what  it  is,  tiu  doctor  is  sock  a  confirmed  virtooso, 

that  everything  is  fish  that  comas  to  his  neL  Ereiythiag 
of  the  serpent  kind  be  has  a  psrticnlar  fansjf  for,  and  has 
always  a  number  of  them,  that  he  has  tamed.  In  his 
pookets  or  under  bis  waistcoat  To  loll  bade  la  his 
rocking  chair,  to  talk  about  geolotgr,  and  pat  the  head  of 
a  huge  snake  when  twining  ttaeu  about  his  neck,  is,  fed 
him,  supreme  Mid^."  YcL  i  ^  ISi,  196. 

As  may  be  conjectured,  the  ^rof^sor  considers 
every  one  as  little  afraid  of  bis  cravrUns  pets  as 
himself.  One  day  be  mounted  the  top  of  a  coacfa, 
with  a  hamper  not  over  well  seeored,  wbidi  he 
placed  near  a  Baptist  preacher.  The  latter  was 
just  about  falling  asleep,  when  K  slight  rusding 
woke  him:  be  turned,  and  lol  beside  him,  two 
rattlesnakes  rused  Iheir  ctests  firom  die  basket. 
Over  went  Uie  preacher  on  to  tbe  driTcr,  who 
jumped  from  tbe  boK  immediately  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  cause  of  tbe  reverend  gentleman's 
alarm.  Out  too  turned  the  insides,  as  soon  as  the 
origin  of  the  imeute  was  known;  whilst  &e  pro- 
fessor, all  alone  in  his  glory  on  the  roof,  quietly 
stripped  oif  bis  great  coat,  and  tied  it  down  over 
the  basket;  with  this  consolatory  advice  to  the 
startled  passengers,  "Gentiemen,  only  don't  let 
dese  poor  things  piteyou,andder  wootbeortyou." 

The  lilb  and  adventures  of  oM  Mr.  Bidl^,  the 
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Tenuesiee  patriarch,  is  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  the  early  settlers  had 
to  encounter,  at  the  time  when  the  red  man  was  in 
his  vigour,  and  small-pox  and  ram  had  not  broken 
down  the  old  lords  of  the  new  world.  The  home- 
stead was  then  a  fort,  every  settler  was  a  tried 
warrior;  and  the  females  of  a  family  Mere  the 
armourers  of  the  fort,  like  Mrs.  Ridley,  casting 
the  bullets  at  the  kitchen  fire,  while  her  husband 
and  his  co-defenders  were  pouring  on  the  Indians 
from  every  available  part  of  the  block-hoose.  Such 
a  life  as  Mr.  Ridley's  proves  that  the  apparently 
b^hly  coloured  narratives  of  the  novelist  Cooper, 
are  but  too  true  tales.  In  those  ^yt,  the  hunting 
pounds  of  the  Indian  were  redaimed  to  eultiv»- 
tion  by  tillem  of  ground  who  worked  with  their 
rifle  at  ihtm  back,  and  th^  bri^t  axe  by  their 
side. 

The  late  presidential  election  renders  the  follow- 
ing  account  of  Kentucky  and  its  great  man  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  when  we  consider  how  far  even 
so  democratic  a  country  as  the  states,  follows  the 
hccla  uf  its  leader. 

"The  Eentuckiaoa  are  an  enterprising,  indiutriotu, 
and  united  people ;  they  inhabit  a  beautiful  country, 
and  cultivate  a  generous  soil.  With  a  magnificent  river 
on  their  frontier,  that  can  convey  their  tobacco,  pork, 
corn,  and  other  wious  productionn,  to  every  part  of  the 
earth;  they  seem  ,to  have  all  the  clcmenta  within  them- 
HL-lves  of  permanent  proaperity.  The  people,  too,  do  not 
appear  to  hare  been  demoralised  by  low  demagogues  to 
the  extent  tiut  they  have  in  some  of  the  other  states; 
and  hence  are  not  so  mueh  under  thdr  inflnuiee,  but 
rather  listen  to  ^o  precepts  and  emulate  the  examples 
of  their  fluperiore.  Of  these,  the  acknowledged  leader  is 
Heoi^  Clay ;  hia  name,  which  is  bo  verj  well  known  in 
the  Lnited  States,  operates  as  a  talisman  in  Kentucky. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  state  but  is  proud  of  Mr.  Clay 
as  a  Kentuckian.  Indeed,  identified  as  all  his  interests 
are  with  the  state,  being  the  most  extensive  farmer,  the 
most  spirited  improver  of  all  the  breeds  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  mules,  the  most  a&ble  of  men  to  all  classes,  and 
having  an  established  reputation  for  undaunted  personal 
courage,  and  never  having  been  known  to  do  a  mean 
action,  either  la  his  public  or  private  capacity,  wliilBt, 
during  his  long  political  career,  be  has  be^  conspicuous, 
above  almost  all  his  fellow  citisens,  for  active  and 
shining  talents ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  character 
should  have  made  an  impreeuon  on  the  people,  and  that 
they  should,  by  their  conduct,  acknowledge  the  advan- 
tages thenr  derive  from  their  relation  to  so  eminent  a 
person,  what  a  blessing  wonld  it  be  to  tliis  repoblic,  if 
its  people;  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  selfish  demagogues, 
would  but  consent  to  receive,  even  if  it  were  but  for 
one  presidential  tetm,  so  much  permanent  benefit  as 
they  wotdd  derive  from  his  great  experience,  bis  manly 
vktucs,  his  honourable  consistency !"  Vol.  i.  pp.  288, 235. 

Few  expressions  ure  more  common  in  the 
speeches  of  anti-Americans  than  Lyndi-law.  How 
many  among  the  speakers  could  give  an  account 
of  the  origm  of  tne  expression?  Lynch  was  a 
rude,  but,  at  the  same  tune,  shrewd  ^udge  in  Ar- 
kansas, originally  a  Virginian,  inheriting  from  his 
ancestors  the  judicial  talent  for  which  he  be- 
came so  celebrated.  The  practice  of  his  court 
was  summary :  if  the  evidence  was  suffident  to 
warrant  the  sending  the  culprit  up  to  the  legisla- 
ture, off  he  went,  with  a  good  prospect  of  punisb- 
moit;  if  otherwise,  Jo&e  Lynch  took  nim  in 
nand  himself.  With  him  uie  eowskin  whip  was  as 
effective  in  elidting  a  oonfisssion  as  the  iron  boot, 
or  the  scavenger's  Mughter,  of  olden  time.  Stripped, 
ind  tied  to  a  tree,  the  culprit  heard  the  order  giren 


for  twenty  lashes ;  down  they  came,  twenty  on  the 
shoulders,  and  the  same  number  lower  down,  to 
make  all  parts  alike.  "  Hpw  many  more  would 
yon  like  to  hare  before  you've  made  up  your 
mind?"  asked  the  judge;  "  for  there's  a  heap  more 
a  coming,  I  tell  you."  If  no  confession  was  didted, 
Lynch  ordered  ten  more  lashes;  in  practice,  twenty. 
Sooner  or  later  this  kind  of  cross^xamination  had 
its  effect — the  culprit  gave  in;  and  with  three 
"more  Uetel  toalet  to  help  it  out  of  the  hopper,"  a 
confession  was  elicited,  and  the  culprit  packed  off 
for  iurtfaer  punishment.  Lynch-taw,  or  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  coiTskin,  was  seldom  without 
its  benefidal  resnlts. 

A Aansaa  presents  nearly  the  worst  specimen  of 
sodety  within  the  vast  bouridaries  of  tne  United 
States.  As  the  sanctnary  of  the  States — the  reflige 
for  the  thief,  the  swindler,  and  the  murderer — it 
boasts  of  a  fearfbl  race  of  people ;  and  the  six 
hundred  souls  that  fill  the  town  of  Little  Rock, 
and  devour  the  three  cheap  newspapers  that  are 
printed  there,  are  as  pretty  a  set  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds  as  can  be  found  out  of  the  Kctrgate  of 
any  dvilised  country,  lliis  is,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  country  of  the  bowie-knife,  and  the 
atrodous  duels  with  which  every  account  of  Amoica 
teems.  The  L^^lative  Assembly  is  here  iDt<^ 
rupted  not  only  by  quarrels  and  personal  spar- 
ring between  hmouraKe  members,  but  the  floor  of 
the  house  has,  ere  now,  been  the  scene  of  murder; 
— the  sufferer,  an  unoffending  member;  the  mur- 
derer, the  speaker  of  the  Assembly.  This  spe^cr 
of  this  honourable  house  called  upon  a  member  to 
explain  an  allusion,  apparently  personal  to  himself. 
The  explanation  was  hardly  commenced,  when  he 
thundered  forth  his  command  to  dt  down.  The 
member  refbsed,  on  the  score  of  continmng  hia 
e^lanation.  The  speaker  drew  hia  knife,  and  de- 
scended to  the  floor  of  the  house.  Anthony,  the 
member,  did  die  same.  Then  the  combat  benn 
before  the  whole,  who  looked  on  whilst  the  speaker 
and  his  opponent  cut  each  other,  and  who  seemed 
in  no  way  disconcerted  when  Anthony  fell  dend 
fVom  a  direct  thrust;  and  the  speaker,  coolly  wiping 
his  knife,  returned  to  his  prudential  chair.  The 
house  a4)onmed;  and  for  uiree  days  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  deed>  At  length  a  relative  of  the 
murdered  man  took  out  a  warrant  against  the 
speaker.  He  ma,  therefeve,  arrested,  and  baUedt 
in  the  teeth  of  the  direct  words  of  the  law.  The 
trial  came  on  in  another  county,  whither  it'  had 
been  moved;  because,  as  the  affidavit  said,  "firom 
the  repeated  occurrence  of  similar  acts,  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  in  this  county,  the  people 
would  be  indined  to  act  rigidly ;  and,  therefore,  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  Wilson  to  be  tried  there." 
Day  after  day  tiie  culprit  dined  with  h'v  judge,  and 
feasted  the  people  of  the  place  where  he  was  to  be 
tried.  A  mob  preventea  the  reply  of  the  prose- 
cuting counsel  from  being  heard.  The  jury  retired ; 
and  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guiUy.  "  Sheri^" 
exdaimed  Wilson,  on  the  return  of  the  verdict, 
*'  take  the  jury  to  a  dram  shop  :  I  will  pay  for  all 
that  is  drunk  by  them,  and  everybody  else."  Nnm- 
ben  shook  hands  with  the  acquitted  culprit ;  and 
amid  a  riot  and  a  noise  too  disgracefiil  to  describe, 
he  left  the  court,  where  the  juc^  had  never  dared 
to  repress,  during  the  entire  trial,  any  one  act  of 
insubordination.  Such  are  honour  and  justice  in 
Arkansas;  tuck,  remember,  not  according  to  the 
highly-wrought  narrative  of  any  book-making  tra- 
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Teller,  but  stirh,  according  to  tlie  cotemporr.ry 
nrcouiit  of  their  own  local  journal.  It  is  all  very 
veil  for  the  better  class  of  citizenB  to  refer  to  the 
nature  of  the  aettlement  of  this  frontier  state,  and 
to  claim  a  less  rigid  censure  for  the  manners  of  the 
balffeclalmed  htmter  and  the  desperate  outlaw, 
than  for  the  more  dvilized  inhabitants  of  older 
states  of  the  Union;  but  this  Trill  not  account 
ciUier  for  the  slowness  of  the  onward  progress  of 
socie^  in  Arkansas,  or  for  the  utter  absence  of 
feeling  with  which  crimes  of  the  greatest  enormity 
are  daily  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  state. 
The  fault  lies  deeper ;  it  is  in  their  political  institu- 
tions. Almost  every  office  in  the  territory  is  elec- 
tive. "  Candidates,  if  they  will  not  wink  at  the 
vidous  habits  of  the  people,  have  littlie  chance  of 
Boceess.  At  present,  therefore,  a  great  deal  must 
be  tolerated  by  the  ma^strates ;  for  llie  truth  is, 
they  are  only  tolerated  uiemselves  upon  that  con- 
dition." Take  another  instance  of  the  eflTect  of 
the  political  institutions  of  America — Rbpudia- 
noN.    Thus  says  Sam  Slick : — 

"Squire,  that  is  a  painful  subject  either  to  contem- 
plate or  talk  upon.  What  they  ought  to  do  as  honrat 
men,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  what  they  will  do,  is  less 
eeifadn.  I  have  read  the  correspoudfluce  between  one  of 
ow  dtisens  and  Sydney  Smith.  Those  letters  of  Mr. 
Smith — or  rather.  Smith,  I  should  say,  for  he  ia  too 
celebrated  a  man  for  the  appellation  of  'Hr.' — will  do 
more  good  in  America  than  a  fleet,  or  an  ambassador, 
or  reprisals.  We  cannot  stand  ridicule :  we  are  sensi- 
tiralj  alive  to  Etu-opean  tniinioa;  and  these  letters 
admit  of  but  one  answer— that  w,  payment.  Bepudia* 
ti<m  cannot  be  justified ;  no,  not  even  palliated.  It  ib 
not  insolvency,  or  miafortune,  or  temporary  embarrsas- 
■tent,  that  is  pleaded ;  it  ia  a  reAisal  to  pay :  and  a 
refusal  to  pay  a  just  debt,  in  public  or  private  life,  ia — 
mince  it  as  yon  yiiW—diskonat.  Every  honest  and 
right-flunded  person  in  our  country  deplores  and  con- 
draans  this  act,  ss  much  as  every  person  of  the  same 
deseriptton  does  in  Europe  When  we  imeak  of  Amerl- 
esn,  or  English,  honour,  we  speak  of  the  same  thing ; 
bat  when  we  speak  of  tfao  honour  of  the  English  people, 
sad  of  the  American  people,  we  qieak  of  two  different 
things,  because  the  word  people  U  not  used  in  the  same 
sense :  in  one  case  it  is  understood  in  a  restricted  form, 
sod  in  the  other,  in  its  most  extensive  signification. 
Vben  we  speak  of  the  honour  of  an  European,  we  do  not 
■leaa  the  honour  of  a  chimney-sweeper,  or  a  street 
■cnper,  or  cabman,  or  coalheaver,  or  hodman,  or  such 
pencns ;  bot  of  those  that  are  ren{«iBible  fsr  the  acts 
of  the  people,  as  a  govemment.>  When  we  speak  of  the 
bmoar  of  an  American  citizen,  we  speak  of  every  indi- 
vidual, high  or  low,  rich  or  poor;  because,  as  all  have 
the  franehifie,  all  are  responsible  for  public  acts.  Take 
the  same  class  with  us  that  the  word  is  applied  to  in' 
Kngland ;  and  if  the  honour  of  that  class  is  not  equal 
to  its  correa ponding  one  in  great  Britafai,  I  Uiink  I  may 
my  it  will  at  least  bear  a  vety  {svonrable  comparison 
with  it  The  qwstion  of  payment  or  non-paymerit,  in 
the  rtpudiating  gtaiea,  Ka»  been  put  to  every  male  in 
tktm  ttatet  over  the  age  of  twentj^one  year*  ;  and  repit- 
dlatum  has  been  the  refu/f."'— The  AUaeke^  aecond  series, 
voL  iL  p.  83-e. 

Bat  let  us  torn  to  our  tniveller'a  records,  and  cull 
one  or  two  more  amusing  extracts  from  his  pages. 
And  flrst,  of  the  names  and  nature  of  forks  at  a 
tavern  in  Saline  county,  Arkansas,  somewlmt  less 
dian  thirty  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  territorv, 
where  the  she  Caliban  of  the  wretched  roadside 
hut  endeavoured  ^  eet  her  negro  deputy  to  back 
her  lies  abovtt  what  she  had  not  got  at  that  time. 

"  CpMi  the  brn^cn  table  around  wliich  we  were  to 
rit,  y«s)«7  had  placed  certain  platss  and  eo^  cups  and 


paucerR,  cioet  of  wliicli  had  gone  through  a  great  manv 
hardflhips ;  and  having  used  her  talent  for  difiplay  to  (he 
best  advantage,  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  her  missus 
was  occupied  in  baking  some  heavy  dough  cakes,  and 
frying  a  quantity  of  little  bits  of  &t  pork.  By  and  by, 
in  came  missus,  to  take  a  survey  before  the  fresh  enlrie 
came  in ;  and  affecting  a  most  aietressing  surprise,  com- 
menced the  following  dialogue  with  heraide-de-cuuine, 
at  the  top  of  their  voices :— '  Why,  how  this  gal  has  laid 
thetable!  Nisbyr  ' What>awanting,miBSnsr.  'You 
hant  laid  the  table  no  how,  you  kreetur,  you  !'  '  I  reckon 
I  couldn't  do  it  no  better.'  •  Why,  where  on  earth  is  all 
the  forks  V  '  Why,  the  forks  is  on  the  table  there.'  '  If 
you  don't  beat  all !— I  mean  the  new  forks.'  '  1  never 
seen  no  new  forks,  you  know  that,  missus.'  '  Where  has 
the  kreetur  put  the  forks,  1  tuvf  No  answer.  '  SVahl, 
if  you  don't  find  the  forks,  I  allow  I'll  give  it  you !' 
Enter  Nisby,  agitata.  (Sotto  wee  i  ataixitto.)  'I 
ha'ant  put  no  forks  no  whar.  1  never  seen  no  forks,  but 
them  as  whats  on  the  table.  Thars  five  on  'em,  and 
thars  not  no  more  ;  thar'a  atump-handle,  aw^-pronga, 
horny,  Ug  pewter,  and  little  pidxy—ibtA'i  Just  what 
thar  is ;  and  I  expect  th^  are  all  that  to  speak  for 
'emselves.'" 

Ri^t  well  did  the  five  forks  deserve  their  so- 
briquets ;  atump-kandle  appeared  as  a  single  prong 
stuck  in  a  stumpy  piece  of  wood ;  crooky-prongt 
was  turned  up  Hke  a  fish-hook;  horfiy  imitated  in 
cow's  horn,  a  fork ;  big  pewter  was  the  handle  of 
a  spoon,  without  the  bowl;  and  little  jpiekej/,  a 
cobler's  awl,  in  a  wooden  handle.  Cleanliness  was 
not  this  good  hostess's  qualification;  dirt  aiul 
slovenliness  were  natural  to  ner,  and  Judge  Dool  v  s 
qmck  application  of  the  old  story  of  "  '  Waiter*— 
'  Yeaair— Kext  time  bring  the  meat  in  one  plate, 
and  the  dirt  in  another,  and  then  I  can  mix  them 
as  I  like'" — was  a  home  thrust  at  this  Arkansas 
road-side  inn.  The  next  sto^^Tes  not  a  bad  hint 
to  Old  BaUey  practitioners.  Three  murderers,  and 
a  horse-stealer,  were  to  be  tried.  The  court  was  a 
solitary  house  in  the  wilderness,  the  then  repre- 
sentative of  the  future  county-town ;  and  it  was 
with  great  trouble  that  twelve  jurymen  were  ga- 
thered together.  When  the  case  came  on,  one  of 
the  twelve  was  not  forthcoming ;  why,  or  where- 
fore, the  prisoners'  counsel  best  knew.  What  ivas 
to  be  done  ?  the  prisoners  were  as  anxious  to  be 
tried,  as  the  prosecutor  to  try  them.  Take  a  jur}'- 
man  frora  the  "  drcumstances,"  was  the  su^estion 
of  the  prisoners' counsel.  Kow,  the  only  circum- 
stances, other  than  witnesses,  were  the  prisoners. 
So  they  put  one  of  the  murderers  on  the  jury  to 
try  the  horse-slcaler,  and  acquitted  him  ;  and  Ujcn 
transferred  the  horsestealer  from  the  dock  to  the 
jnry-box,  to  trjr  and  acquit  the  murderers. 


THE  PMORY  OP  T>ANERCOST. 

Tns  county  of  Cumberland  is  remarkable  for  the  fim:ill 
number  of  its  monasteries.  Speed,  wiiting  on  Cumber- 
land, Bays : — "  This  county,  as  it  stood  in  the  front  of 
assaults  [from  the  Scots],  so  was  it  otreugthened  with 
twcnty-fivo  castles,  and-prescrvcd  by  the  prayers  (as  was 
then  thought)  of  the  votaries  in  religious  houses  at  Car- 
lisle, Idnercost,  Wetheral,  Holme  [Caltram],  Docre,  and 
St.  Bees."' 


(I)  Ther«  were  othm>  of  leu  Impormrce,  omitlcd  by  Ri  ei-*!. 
Of  the  above,  the  Prioiyorst.  Mujr,  Urllile,  Is  now  ihecatl  tdra] 
church  i  the  ndiuted  prtory  of  Wetheta)  wu  pulled  do»'n  diiTtns 
the  but  century,  the  gato-hmiM  tower,  h'>weTer,  yet  retnalnR;  the 
abbey  of  Uolm«.Ctiltniai  la  lUu  nuniNr,  li  all  deitnijcd,  eweptlnr 
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The  Prioty  of  St.  Marj  Magdalene,  Lanercost,'  U 
l>e«itifally  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Irthing, 
in  the  picturesque  vale  of  St.  Marj'  Ilotmc,  about  ticven 
miles  north-east  of  Carlisle,  and  within  oue  idIIc  of  the 
blackened  ruins  of  Kaworth  Castle,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Uie  Roman  wall  of  ScveruH,  on  the  other.  This 
Priory  is  remaricablc,  not  only  for  the  picturesaue  ap- 
pearance'of  its  iry-auuitled  niiuB,  but  also  as  oaring 
neqnently  been  the  temporaiy  residence  of  Edward  I. ; 
ana  here,  with  his  queen  Margaret,  that  martial  and 
politic  monarch  npcnt  the  last  winter  of  his  life. 

Lanensoat  Prior}'  was  founded  a  d.  HIS,  by  Robert  de 
Yallibus  or  Taux,  who,  having  no  childien  to  portion,* 
wisely  resolved  on  spending  a  part  of  his  wealth  in 
honour  of  Him  by  whose  providence  he  enjoyed  it.  It 
was  erected  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augua- 
tine,  and  was  dedicated  a.s.  1169,  in  honour  of  St  }klary 
Magdalene.  The  troubled  state  of  the  Borders,  and  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  at  that  period,  may  account  for  the 
long  period  which  elapsed  between  the  foundation  and 
the  dedication.  The  choir  appears  to  hare  been  first 
erected,  and  the  other  buildings  to  hare  gradually  pro- 
ceeded from  the  ea.<(t  to  the  west. 

Seated  amid  the  western  marches  of  the  Borders  of 
Scotland,  the  Priory  of  Lanercost  was  much  exposed  to 
bands  of  Mn^ling  marauders,  whose  riolence  kept  its 
peaeefnl  bunates  bt  ftar.  And  when  Edward  I.,  am* 
bttiona  of  eonqaetiag  the  Scots,  declared  war  against 
their  conntiy,  Uke  poor  canons  wore  necessarily  exposed 
to  greater  evUa.  In  1296,  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchao, 
viw  six  other  earls,  at  the  bead  of  a  large  anny,  after 
makina  *  frnitleaa  attack  on  Cariisle,  came  to  Lanercost, 
Becurea  some  of  the  church  treasures,  uid  fired  a  part  of 
the  buitdinga.  Strange,  indeed,  that  neither  the  poverty 
nor  the  piety  of  the  secluded  canons  of  Lanercost  should 
preserra  them  from  the  hostile  attacks  of  their  northern 
neighbours  I 

In  1280,  howerer,  the  Priory  of  Lanercost  was  ho- 
noured by  more  distinguished  and  welcome  risitors. 
On  &e  lOtii  of  September,  Edward  1.,  and  his  good  and 
noUo-minded  queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  came  to  this 
Priory,  and  offered  at  the  high  altar  a  cloth  of  silk. 
To  her  pions  mraaory  were  reared  the  glorious  crosses 
of  Korthampton,  Viutham,  and  Charing,  and  of  other 
places  where  her  remains  rested  on  their  way  to  West- 
Diinster  Abbey.  TSo  other  king  has  dren  such  impor- 
tance to  the  local  annals  of  Cnmberuuid  as  Edward  L 
In  this  county  did  be  occauonally  reside,  both  at  Car- 
lisle and  Lanercost, and  he  visited  Rose  Castle,  Linstock 
Ca«tle,and  the  Abbey  of  Holme-Cultnun hither  he  came 
tohnnt  in  the  a4jolning  forartoflnglewood;*  and  hither 
be  again  came  on  his  wqr  to  sabdae  Scotland — malleus 
Scotorum,  as  he  is  entitled  in  his  monumental  epitaph  ; 
but  be  sickened  and  died  within  sight  of  tliat  northern 
kingdom,  into  which  he  was  not  to  enter.  But  we  are 
anticipating. 

In  the  year  1800,  Edward,  baring  appointed  an  army 
to  rendezvous  on  the  western  Border,  agtun  honoured 


a  poTtbtn  of  the  iwre,  whkh  now  ssttm  as  Hm  pirlsli  church,  a>« 
puiihlnnan  hiring  pMllioned  to  lwT«  tb«Er  aMiej-diuieh  apsced 
(tee  Uiia'a  Oilg.  Lett  II. p. 8S);  thsnotiMterjrorDmcre— wancicnt 
u  to  have  been  mentioned  b)r  the  Venerable  Bede — exiata  only  In 
bUtoiy;  thanaveortbepriorr-diutGkofSt.  Beeaiaaowibepaiiih 
ctiiirch,  and  tba  choir— formerly  a  loofleu  ruin— wai  fltted  up  a* 
a  lectui*-n>3in.  br  the  bUe  Barl  of  Lonadslt,  ftir  the  college  of  SL 
B«e«,  whlzh  iDfUtatioB  tau  ftimMwd  WonU worth  with  the  lub- 
Jeet  of  a  noble  poem. 

(IJ  TIm  Chartularr      Lanneoit,  In  tb*  handwriting  Lord 
WiUiaiB  HowarJ  of  Kaworth  Caatk,  U  pasemd  is  the  abraiy  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  CatlUle. 
(>}  It  haa  been  «ut«4,  bovover,  to  hare  been  built  "  m  an  ex- 

Slatlon"  of  the  srlme  of  moidtT— Robert  4e  Vallitiui  baving  tlain 
llIl«i-fU-Bueth.  the  ion  of  blm  who  had  been  drprlved  of  the 
barony  hr  the  Norman  Conqueror.  But  at  this  period  we  can 
know  nothing  wbaMTei  of  hit  netlvM. 

(3)  8ee2.U<r  Qardrrobe,  1199,  IjOO;  Rymei't  Fenltrii,  ftc. 

(4)  In  the  Chronlrla  of  Lanerccut,  It  li  ttaied,  ihat  he  there 
killed  two  hundred  bodia  anil  does.  Thit,  we  may  lupvoge,  was 

*  tbe  rwal  tellvt  whicb  has  furabhed  U»  tdcft  of  timilar  daughter 
te  wMsni  iptranai. 


the  canons  of  Lanercost  wiib  a  royal  visit.  Tn  1306, 
that  monarch  marched  another  army  to  the  frontiers  of 
Scotland  ;  but,  falling  sick,  he  came  again  to  the  Priory 
(October  Ist),  attended  by  his  queen,  Marearet.  The 
Btout>hcarted  warrior  king — borne  npon  a  litter — no-w 
entered  Lanercoat  on  Ms  urtTMt;  committiBg  htmself 
to  the  attmiion,  Uie  medical  aUll,'  and  the  intercessory 
prayers  of  the  kind  canons,  whose  faospitali^  he  had  bo 
often  eiyoyod.  Here  he  remained  until  February, — 
unable,  from  the  weak  state  of  his  health,  to  meet  hi« 
parliament,  which  had  been  summoned  to  assemble  at 
Carlisle  in  January.  Edward  left  Lanereoetia  Febntaiy 
1307,  yet  weak  and  sickly,  and  visited  John  Hal  ton. 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  at  linstock  Castle.  He  afterwards 
remained  some  time  in  Carlisle,  and  then  set  out  to- 
wards Scotland ;  but,  being  seized  by  a  dysentery,  he 

Srocceded  no  further  titan  Brough-upon-Sands,  where  he 
ied,  July  7th. 

Although  it  was  the  dying  request  of  Edward  that  hil 
son  and  sneeessor  should  prosecute  the  war  agwnst 
Scotland,  and  that  his  body  should  remain  unlmried, 
and  be  borne  with  the  army  until  that  kingdom  was 
subdned,— yet  that  weak  and  efiemioate  prince,  although 
he  crossed  the  Border,  had  his  fiUiher'a  remuna  interred 
in  Westminater  Abbey,  vaA.  returned  to  Caiiiale  on  his 
progress  eouthwardi.  This  was  an  evil  timt  for  Luer- 
cost.  Robert  Bruce  came  hither,  and  remained  three 
days;  quorteriiw  part  of  his  army  on  the  canons  and 
the  tenants  of  the  priory,  and  imprisoning  some  of  thft 
former,  but  setting  them  at  liberty  on  his  departure. 
Again,  in  1S40,  Darid  Bruce,  son  of  the  abore,  plundered 
the  chnreh  of  its  treanires,  and  committed  other  de^v- 
dations  in  the  ndghbonriiood. 

The  monks  of  Xanercost  yielded  something  to  the 
literature  of  the  country,  and  which  has  been  of  service 
in  illustrating  the  local  annals  of  Cumberland :  thus,  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,*  which,  with  some  other 
historical  MS3.  said  to  have  been  written  by  them,  is 
preserved  in  the  Pritish  Museum. 

But  the  time  approached  when  this  Priory  was  to 
share  the  late  of  the  other  monasteries.  Vain  were  the 
irreftagable  proofs  adduced  of  the  regularities  and  inno- 
cence of  some,  and  of  the  e^ empluy  piety,  worthy  e( 
all  praise,  in  othera.  Of  no  ftrail  wert  the  Utoaiy  and 
si^entific  ptuaaits,  and  the  historical  reaeandm  ol  tlmr 
inmates.' 

The  poverty  of  the  Priory  of  Lanercost  mij^t  Iwrn 
pleaded  for  itfl  salvation,  as  Dugdale  estimates  its  income 
at  only  77^  7<.  llti.  at  the  time  of  the  suppression.  There 
were  then  in  this  house  a  prior  and  seven  canons.  The 
Priory,  buildings,  and  estate  having  been  promised  tqr 
Henry  VIII.,  were  granted  by  Edward  YL  to^  ThomaB 
Dacre,  Kot.  (and  Ms  heirs  male),  known  in  history  as 
the  Bastard  Dacre,  and  suppoecd  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  E.Q.  In  this  grants  however, 
"  there  was  a  reservation  of  the  parish  cnuroh  of  Laner- 
cost," *  the  church-yard,  and  a  dwelling-place  for  the 
poor  parish  priest,  who,  in  many  cases,  was  left  to  starre 
on  a  pittance  less  than  the  wages  of  a  common  laboorer, 
by  the  tender  mercies  of  Henry  and  his  n^iacioas  cour- 
tiers. Sir  Thomas's  name,  however,  became  extinct  (so 
far  as  his  own  descendants  were  concerned)  in  a  f^ 
generations.  Upon  the  death  of  Junes  Dacre,  Em.,  the 
seventh  lineal  possessor,  in  1116,  witltont  Inae  guue,  the 


(5)  In  like  manner.  King  John  went.  In  hit  laat  tickneat,  to 
Lelceater  Abbey. 

(fl)  Cbronlcan  do  Lancteott,  1S«,  4ta.  Etllnb.  1IM; 

e  endice  Coit-miamo  «tiae  f)f  i'  aumdotum,  with  Appendix  dt  valu- 
able origlnAl  lettert  and  pipen,  publiihed  for  the  Haiiland  Club, 
tnd  edtted  by  Joteph  Bterenton,  Etq.  "  One  of  the  tnoat  Im- 
portant yolnmea  printed  I>y  thli  club.  The  repntstlon  of  the 
lllatory  it^ielf  it  pralted  by  TvrrdI,  Wanler,  Klcobon,  and 
Hailei.  The  flrtt-oained  writer,  m  bla  Hittory,  regreU  Ihat  pari 
of  it  ba-l  not  been  publlthed  with  the  '  btetm  Sctiptafei.'" 

(7)  Fuller  uiya,  In  hit  Church  Uittory.  that  monks  wen  "tbs 
tole  historian*,'' 

(8)  Thli  probsMy  mmM  a  put,  (f  not  the  whole,  of  At  tea* 
rentnal  ebuteh. 
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Prloty  atUto  merted  to  ilie  croTo,  and  is  now  held  on 
lease  hy  the  earl*of  Carlisle, — the  patron  of  the  church- 
Uving.  Thfl  arms  of  the  Pnotf,  as  ^ren  by  Tanner, 
inn,~QfAm,  *  ftrnqxa,  or.^  The  liTUg  is  a  petpetual 
euTWBf,  and  ma  eertlfled  to  the  gOTeraon  of  Qaeen 
Ann'a  BooBty  at  14^. 5a: 

The  prioi7  lAnereost  wm  small,*  yet  lt«  rnins  are 
InterestiDg  mnn  their  architectural  details,  and  from  the 
nmuna  <^its  Tariooa  oonvento^  bnildinga.  From  the 
B umber  at  inscribed  stones  and  altars  built  np  in  the 
walla.  It  q^ean  to  hare  bean  erected  in  part  with  ma- 
terials from  the  Soman  wall  we  hare  before  mentioned 
as  croaiing  Uiis  neighboorfaood.  The  gate-hoose,  of 
wUcb,  howerer,  only  the  archway  remains,  beanng  a 
proltarim  of  ivj  and  hanging  sbmbs,  was  nearly  opposite 
to  the  weatem  frait.  About  half  way  between  this  and 
the  western  entranoe  is  part  of  the  old  cross,  such  as  were 
fermetiy  erected  in  ^1  ebarch-yards.  The  ground  plan 
»f  the  dinnh  is  emcifonn.  It  consists  of  a  choir,  with- 
out  aisles ;  north  and  south  transepts,  a  nave  with  a  north 
aisle ;  and  a  low  embattled  aqnare  tower  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  cross.  There  are  chapels  on  the  eastern  side 
of  tiutnaseptSjiad  on  tite  n<RU  andaontiLndeBef  the 
Aofr. 

The  choir  {inolnding  the  transept)  is  Berenty-siz  feet 
in  length.  Its  eastern  end  is  lighted  by  six  lancet  win- 
dows, placed  in  two  rows.  Beneath  them  is  an  ambrie, 
«r  locker,  formerly  need  to  contun  the  sacred  Tassels  of 
the  high  altar;  and  in  the  mil  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ahar  Is  a  tomli — most  probably  that  of  the  foander, 
nnder  an  arch  in  whose  moaldinn  occurs  the  tooth  or- 
namcoit.  On  each  nde  of  the  choir  towuda  the  east, 
where  the  chapels  do  not  extend,  are  two  long  lancet 
windows^  haring  above  them  an  arcade,  where  a  gallery 
runs  Tound  the  choir  and  transepts.  In  the  two'  com- 
partments nearer  the  tower,  are  the  chapels,  sefurated 
from  th»  choir  by  two  lofty  pointed  arches,  springing 
from  circular  piers.  Of  the  altar  tombs,  in  and  near  the 
dioir,  there  are  two,  which,  for  tlie  richness  of  their 
scd^ton^  and  the  illustrious  persons  whose  memory  they 
emuoonoratc,  are  deserving  of  particolar  notice.  That 
on  the  north  side,  filling  up  the  space  between  the  piers 
of  enaof  the  chuwls,  where  the  roof  nnudns,  was  erected 
to  Homphrey,  Lord  Dacre,  Lord  Warden  of  the  west 
marches,  temp.  Bichard  U.,  who  died  in  1485.  That  on 
the  MHrth,  i>yet  more  elaborately  sculptured,  and  com- 
memorates Thomas,  Ijord  Dacre,  K.  O.  who  bad  a  prin- 
cipal command  at  Flodden  Field,  and  died  in  1625.' 
Both  tliese  hare  their  sides  enriched  by  the  armorial 
bearing*  of  the  Dacres  and  their  alliances,  with  niches, 
ud  angels  bearing  shields.  They  are  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation, and  one  of  them  is  protected  from  the  wesUier 
by  a  stooe  canopy,  erected  by  the  lata  earl  of  Carlisle. 

The  roofi  of  uic  choir,  the  tower,  the  transept,  and  the 
sintbemehi9els,are«tne.  That  <n  the  northern  chapels 
renains,  consisting  a  a  plainly  groined  vaulting ;  it 
sai^MTts  aoffieient  soil  to  afford  nourishment  to  several 
trees,  which,  with  the  shrubs  springing  In  other  patts, 
frOTi  crevices  in  the  walls,  where  vegetation  could  scarce- 
ly be  Bopposed  to  exists  add  mnui  to  the  picturesque 
cflfact  of  uegreyratna.  ThetowerisBnpportedbyfbnr 
^ei^  of  wUch  three  are  oetag<m»l,  and  the  remaining 
one  b  clustered. 

The  nave  is  98  feet  in  length ;  and,  including  the 
Donh  aide,  S9|  feet  in  breadth.  It  has  no  south  aisle, 
sn  the  doMer  abutted  on  this  side,  from  which,  by  a 
doorway  at  each  end,  were  outlet«  to  the  cloister.  In 
place  of  a  triforiam,  are  four  lancet  windows,  placed  at 
■BMoii  distances. from  each  other..  Above  these  is  an 
iMMa^  er  nage  of  small  punted  arehes,  springing  from 


<l>  Borne hcnMta  writers  ■aj',  flasquu  ven  "giren  u  a  reward 
far  vtrtue  and  lewning."  TU*  b  oonidimmtat;  for  the  Priory  of 
Imiiii  hC 

U)  nm  Attirk.  hKhuUn  tibtb^  traoMpt,  and  aave,  extended 
eato  174  toet  from  eaat  to  weat. 

())  n«  wMattppoacd  tobethe  fUbetdf  Sir  Thomaa  Dacr^Knt. 
Ai  BrsaiM  of  the  Pitor. 


cloatered  shafts,  which  extends  round  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  nave.  The  tooth  ornament  occurs  in  the  moulding 
of  those  arches.  The  nave  is  chankcterised  by  great  sim- 
plicity and  pbunnees. 

The  aisle  on  the  north  dide  is  separated  from  the  nave 
by  four  obtuse-angled  arches,  springing  from  octagonal 
piers.  The  mouldings  of  the  arches  are  flat ;  we  of 
them  springs  from  a  beautiful  corbel  or  bracket,  which 
may  be  particnlariy  noticed,  as  it  is  the  only  attempt  at 
sculpture  in  foliage  exhibited  in  the  whole  building: 
This  ^sft  alone  was  nsedf  at  the  eommenoement  of  the 
last  century,  as  the  parish  chnrch,  when  the  nave  ItMlf 
was  roofless  and  mmous.  The  parishioners,  however, 
requiring  more  ample  acconunodation,  the  nave  has 
since  been  repaired,  and,  with  the  aisle,  hss  continued  te 
be  used  for  Divine  service. 

Near  the  altar-cable,  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  is  a 
mural  tablet,  bearing  this  inscription : — 

Robeitui  d«  Talllbai  flllns  Hubert],  Dontnoi  de 
Oilsland,  fandator  Priorst.  de  Lanereott,  Anno  Domini 
lllfl.   .£dargan  uxor  ejua  sfaie  prole. 

In  the  window  over  the  altar,  was  the  ibllowiag  in- 
seriptien,  ssid  to  hsTe  been  nmored  fr«m  tiie  window  of 
the  naU,  whidi  isDOWnsed  asabsm: — 

IHlle  ei  qntngenloi  ad  qulnquaffta'a  novenf. 
AdJicC)  et  boc  anno,  oondldit  btud  opus : 
TluNnaa  Daker,  Eqnet,  Mdam  qui  prim.  In  Utsro, 
venent.  extlnoU  leUi^ne  lod. 
Hkc  Edvardut  el  dederat,  devoverat  ante 
Hmrteui  longte  pMemfa  mlUtiR. 
Antto  Uomlni  1930. 

The  western  front  is  evidently  the  latest  portion  ef  the 
church,  though  from  its  s^le  ( early-I^lish )  it  deei 
not  appear  to  have  been  built  long  after  the  more  eaai- 
emly  parts.  The  elevation  of  this  front  oenststs  of  three 
dlvwons ;  in  the  lower  one  Is  the  principal  entranoe  to 
the  ehuroh— «  noble  doorway,  with  a  series  of  shafts  and 
deep  mouldings.*  Immediately  above  this  Is  a  rai^  of 
niches,  forming  an  -arcade,  which  Alls  np  the  entire 
width  between  the  lateral  buttresses,  and  having  trs- 
foiled  heads,  with  detadied  shafts.  Two  or  three  of  the 
central  niches  have  been  destroyed,  to  mske  way  for  the 
insertion  of  a  emaU  window,  now  walled  np ;  for  what 
purpose  it  was  intended  It  is  impoatible  to  determine,  as 
thm  is  sufficient  light  in  the  chnrch  without  it.  Most 
probably  there  were  originally  thirteen  of  these  niches, 
which  may  have  been  filled  with  images  of  our  liord  and 
the  twelve  Apostles.  There  are  now  ten  niehes,  snd, 
judging  from  the  space  occupied  by  the  inserted  window, 
then  were  three  others  of  the  same  breadth  as  those  now 
remaining.  Immediately  above  this  arcade,  are  three 
lofty  lancet  windows,  the  central  one  higher  and  broader 
tbaa  the  others.  The  exterior  of  these  has  bean  en* 
ricfaed  by  detached  shaAs,  ubicb  are  now  destroyed.  At 
each  angle  of  this  west  front  of  the  nave  is  a  bottreti^ 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  windows.  In  the  gjable, 
above  the  middle  light,  sro  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  Cliild,  with  a  diminutive  monk  in  the  attitude  of 
devotion.  This  facade,  wMch  measures  M  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  apex  of  the  gable,  ( which  was  formerly 
decorated  by  a  cross,)  is  justly  regarded  as  s  very  fine 
composition. 

Having  now  described  the  Priory  church,  we  may  pass 
on  to  the  other  conventual  buildings.  8ome  of  the»e 
have  been  destroyed ;  but  several  noiv  remain,  although 
much  of  their  ancient  character  and  appropriation  have 
been  lost  by  modem  alterations.  The  ch^iter  house  no- 
longer  exists.  The  prior's  reudence  and  the  guest  house 
are  supposed  to  have  been  contained  in'  a  long  range  of 
buildings  extending  westward  ftom  the  nave,  with  which 
it  unites  at  the  southern  angle.  In  the  centre  is  a  squars 
tower,  one  of  whose  rooms  still  retains  the  name  of  tA« 
ting's  e&amier.  Most  probably  this  was  occupied  by 
Edward  I,  on  his  frequent  visits,  and  by  other  distin- 
guished guests.    The  interior  of  tboae  buildinga  has  been, 

(4)  The  Miil  appean  to  have  accumulated  itrj  muchaboot  tUl' 
pan  of  tbe  churcb i  the  taelfht  lo  the  ipringiiig  oftbesrehn  la  Ich 
than  it  1*  turn  Out  tpifag  te  the  t«p  «f  the  atcb. 
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cnilrcly  altered,  to  adapt  them  to  modern  notions  of 
coDveQience. 

Tbe  only  fenuining  portion  «f  the  cloister  In  at  a 
little  dutOQce  from  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  It  mea- 
Bure«  98  feet  by  28,  and  is  (hvided  into  two  wolka  by  a 
aerieB  of  eight  short  maasive  pien,  extending  ^ong  the 
centre,  for  Uie  spring  of  the  groined  archeo.  Above  this 
was  probably  the  dormitory,  which  is  now  deeply  carered 
with  soil,  and  used  as  a  cuden.  Within  the  cloister  are 
preserved  a  number  of  Bomui  altars,  probably  found  in 
one  of  the  Boman  stations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  refectory  is  utuated  between  the  cloister  and  the 
weat  end  of  the  oave ;  it  measures  about  50  fiMt  by  18, 
and  is  now  nsod  as  a  htm:  ito  fire-place  is  IS  feet  in 
width. 

On  the  south  of  the  refectory  is  a  minous  tower,  said 
to  hare  been  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Docre,  subsequent 
to  the  dissolution,  when  he  came  to  reside  here. 

In  one  of  the  out-buildlogs,  a  little  west  of  the  Prioiy, 
are  the  remains  of  a  veiy  ancient  and  curious  cross, 
(said  to  have  been  dug  np  in  the  cemetenr,)  when 
it  was  more  perfect  tluun  it  is  at  present  The  Lord 
William  Howard,  of  Nawortb,  copied  the  inscription 
into  the  Chartulary  of  Lanercost :  it  is  as  follows  : — 

AmwBblDcanwtUHwHCCXlIII.  et  VII  anno  iBterdiet. 
opttDMnte  •cdem  ApocHn  Innocent  III.  Impnante  in 
AlemonU  Otbon.  iMgnanU  In  Pnnc.  HklUppo  Jofaaune 
in  An(lia.  WlUmo.  In  Beotla  taeu  b.  cnut. 

During  the  lost  century,  one  of  the  sepulchral  vaults 
fell  in,  by  which  "  several  bodies  "  are  said  to  have  been 
exposed  to  view :  one  of  them  hod  agrey  beard  "down  to 
hia  waist : "  but  the  air,  in  a  few  days,  reduced  them  to 
dust  In  1775  the  leaden  coffin  of  nilliam.  Lord  Docre, 
K.  Q.  was  saorUegiously  stolen  from  its  vault 

At  tbe  time  of  the  C<mqaest,  the  vale  of  St  Uary's 
Htdme  waa  "  a  graat  Ibreat  and  waste  ground;  in  Heoty 
IL'a  time,  this  tract  of  land  was  {^ven  by  Robert,  son  of 
Bdtort  de  Vanx,  to  the  prior  and  oonvenfi  The  agri- 
cultural skill  and  industry  of  the  canons  of  Lanercost 
soon  effected  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  vale.  It 
was  they  who 

"Thlan'd  lh«  rank  woods ;  uid  Itar  the  chMtflit  grange 
Hads  room  where  wolf  and  boarwrn  wont  to  faag«."(t) 

Tbe  rich  crops  of  com,  and  the  frmthtl  meadows  and 
pasture  lands,  in  a  short  time  made  this  once  barren 
wilderness  to  r^oice.  Nor  wis  this  ail.  The  canons 
gave  a  moral  beauty  to  this  district,  by  reclaming  their 
neighbours  from  much  of  their  rudeness  and  barbarity ; 
by  educating  the  children,  and  by  taking  care  tJiat  they 
grew  not  np  in  ignoranoe,  in  itUeneaa,  and  in  irraverenoe. 
The  sick  poor  blessed  them  f<Hr  Uielr  medidne  and 
their  surgical  skill ,-  and  to  this  day  we  are  indebted  to 
them  for  their  industir  as  annalista  and  hiBtoriaus,  in 
writing  "  The  Chronicle  of  Lanercost" 


£M»  fiom  tj^  CErennan. 

TBM  DTUra  SWAIT. 

"Most  I  alone  be  silent  and  songle»>sf  spake.  High- 
ly, tlie  Quiet  Swan  to  himself,  while  he  bathed  in  the 
iance  of  the  setting  sun ;  "  almost  I  alone  in  the 
whole  realm  of  the  feathered  kind  t  Certainly,  as  for 
the  cackling  goose,  the  clacking  hen,  and  the  screeching 
peacock,  I  envy  not  their  sounds ;  but  thee,  0  soft  Phi- 
lomela, I  envy  thee,  when  I,  as  if  enchained  by  thy 
ajHig,  move  slowly  along  in  my  wavy  undulations,  and 
linger,  as  if  intoxicated,  in  the  resplendence  of  the 
heavens.  How  would  I  sing  of  thee,  thou  golden  even- 
ing sun — sing  of  thy  beantiM  li^t  and  my  own  bliss ; 
pinnae  m^Klf  in  toe  bright  mirror  of  thy  rosy  bosom, 
and  die  I" 

Transported,  the  Swan  dived  down,  and  scarcely  hod 
he  raiaea  himself  up  wain  out  of  the  waters,  when  a 
shining  form,  who  atoodon  the  shore,  beckoned  him  to 

(1)  Dentou'i  MB.  Aecouirtof  Cnmberiand.     (2)  Wofdawwth. 


come  to  him.    It  was  the  god  of  the  treoiag  and  mon- 
ins  sun— the  beautiful  Phoebus. 

"  Sweet,  lovely  creatwe,"  sud  he,  "  the  desire  is  ful- 
filled to  thee,  which  thou  hast  so  often  cherished  In  tiiy 
silent  breast,  and  which  could  not  before  be  granted." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  the  word%  when  he  touched 
the  Swan  with  hia  tyre,  and  Bounded  won  it  the  note 
of  the  immortals.    The  sound  thrilled  ravlahingly 
through  tbe  bird  of  Apollo,  and  he  poored  forth  his  i 
song  on  the  strings  of  the  god  of  beauty.  Gratefully 
and  joyfully  he  sang  of  the  beaotlM  son,  the  resplen-  1 
dent  sea,  and  his  own  innoc^t^  peaceful  life.   Soft  as 
his  own  soft  form  was  the  melodious  song;  he  drew  long  , 
waves  of  aonnd  in  aweet,  languishing  Uhom,  until  at  last  , 
be  found  himself  in  Elydnm  at  tlM  mi  (rf  Ap(dlo,  in  all 
his  true  celestial  beauty.   The  song  which  was  denied  I 
to  him  in  his  life-time  had  become  Us  deatbsoog,  which  ' 
waa  softly  to  unloose  his  limbs  and  dissolve  him  in  ' 
death ;  for'he  had  heard  the  tone  of  the  immortaU,  and 
seen  the  coontenanoe  of  a  god.   Gratefhlly  he  bowed 
himseli  before  tbe  feet  of  Apollo,  and  likened  to  his 
divine  tones ;  and  now,  too,  hia  fiuthful  qKwse  arrived, 
who  had  mourned  his  departure  in  a  sweet  song,  and 
after  his  death  h.id  followed  him  to  paradise.  Tlie 
goddess  of  innocence  chose  both  <tf  them  as  her  &rottr> 
ites ;— as  the  beauUfiil  team  of  ho-  paarty  diaiioi  wbon 
she  bathes  in  the  wa  of  youth.  I 

Have  ^patience,  oh  quiet,  hoping  heart!    What  Is  ' 
denied  to  thee  in  life,  liecause  thou  cooldst  not  bear  it, 
the  h^tpy  moment  of  death  bestows. — Herder. 

TUB  XIOHnKOUB. 

A  ooDrrBTKAJi  one  day  went  to  the  mansion  of  a 
wealthy  lord.  Here  he  heard  the  ^nging  td  a  bird  in  a 
gilt  cage.  On  approaching  It,  he  saw  it  wsa  a  IVigfatin- 
gaie.  •  With  a  feeung  of  melancholy,  he  stood  aad  leant 
upon  his  staff,  and  listened  to  the  Bimg. 

Then  tbe  servants  of  tbo  rich  man  oane  to  Urn,  and 
said,  "  Wherefore  art  thou  amaud,  that  thou  Btaadest 
thus  musing  there  T 

"I  am  amazed,"  answered  the  countryman,  "that 
your  master  can  bear  the  sad  notes  of  the  imprisoned 
bird  in  your  splendid  manuon." 

"Thou  fool,*  replied  one  of  the  servants,  "does  the 
song  of  the  Nightingale  seem  sad  to  thee  In  thy  fields 
and  woods  r  ■ 

"  Ko,"  r^oined  the  ftrmer;  "there  ita  swig  fills  me 
with  delight  and  admiraticm.'' 

"  Are  Its  notes,  then,  diflbrsnt  there  r  asked  the  man, 
with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  countiyman.  "Our  Nightin- 
gales, amidst  spraj-s  covered  with  leaves  and  Ubssom, 
chant  the  praises  of  renewed  Nature ;  they  sing  under 
the  open  canopy  of  heaven  the  song  of  liberty,  and  over 
their  brooding  mates  the  notes  of  love." 

At  this,  the  servants  raised  a  loud  laugh,  and  called 
the  countryman  a  simple  down.  But  he  heM  his  peace, 
and  returned  quietly  to  bis  cottage  and  hb  fields. — 
Krummaclter. 

THE  FRESIRI  OV  THB  FAUIH: 

By  the  cradle  of  a  young  prince^  who  ^ftMwanla 
became  one  of  tbe  greateitt  kings  of  Us  ogoUtty,  stood 
two  benevolent  Fairies. 

"  I  present  to  this,  my  &f  ourita,"  said  the  first,  "  Uie 
penetrating  glanee  of  the  eagle,  who  does  not  Ml  to  see 
the  slightest  &ult  that  is  committed  throughout  his 
wide  kingdom." 

"  The  present  Is  a  beaalifal  one,"  intwnqtted  the 
second  Faiiy.  "  The  ptinee  irill  be  a  aeuubk  monarch ; 
but  the  eagle  not  ouy  possesses  the  penetration  to  re- 
mark the  least  faults,  but  he  possesses,  also,  a  nobis  con- 
tempt for  the  habit  of  scdcing  them  out; — and  this  will 
I  give  to  the  prince,  for  my  present." 

"  I  thank  you,  sister,  for  this  wise  proTislon,"  returned 
the  first  Paiiy;  "many  kings  wrnild  have  been  far 
greater,  if  th^  had  not  lowered  thenuclTcs  by  too  gnat 
a  prj-ing  into  small  mattata."— Xeffia^ 
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l^assan^  or  tfie  ^nuUSrAirr. 


5oM*— TiM  DeHTt.  TiM«— Uid-dar- 

Ix  laimi  horror,  o'er  tlio  boundleu  waste, 
Tlw  drifor  HiBsau  with  his  cunels  put; 
One  cruise  of  water  on  hii  bick  he  bore. 
And  his  light  acrip  contaln'd  ascuty  store ; 
A  fim  of  piinted  feathers  in  his  hand, 
To  guard  his  shaded  face  from  scorching  sand. 
The  Boltry  snn  had  gain'd  the  middle  nkv. 
And  not  a  tree  and  not  a  herb  waa  nigh ; 
The  beasts  with  pain  their  dusty  way  pnrsiie, 
BhA\l  RMi^d  the  winds,  and  drwiy  was  the  view  1 
With  deqwrate  sorrow  wild,  the  affiighted  man 
Thrice  tigfa'd,  thrice  struck  Ids  breast,  and  thus  began 
"Sad  was  the  hour,  and  lacklese  was  the  day, 
Wh«i  first  from  Schiiu'  walls  I  bent  my  way  ! 

Ah  I  little  thought  I  of  the  Masting  wind. 
The  thirst  or  pinching  hunger  that  I  find ! 
Bethink  thee,  Ilassan  !  whore  shall  thirst  assuage, 
When  fiuls  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  rage ! 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  predons  load  resign, 
Then  what  bat  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine? 

Ye  mute  rompanioos  of  my  toils,  that  bear 
Id  all  my  griefs  a.  more  than  equal  share ! 
Here,  where  no  ipringa  in  murmurs  break  aws}-, 
Or  moK»crown'd  foantaios  mitigate  the  day. 
In  nun  ye  hope  the  green  delight  to  know, 
Which  plains  more  bleaa'd  or  rcrdont  vales  boaUiw  ■ 
Here  rocks  alone  and  tasteless  sands  are  found. 


And  fiUnt  and  eickly  icmds  for  ever  howl  around. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day,  , 
When  first  from  Behind  walls  I  bent  my  way  ! 

Coraed  be  the  gold  and  tilrer  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  fbllow  hr  fiitigning  trade  I 
The  lily  peace  outshines  the  ^irer  store. 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore ; 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  brown, 
To  erety  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town, 
Fnll  oft  we  tempt  the  land^  and  oft  the  sea ; 
And  are  we  mly  yet  repaid  by  thee  I 
Ah  !  why  waa  min  so  attraetiTe  made. 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betnqr'd) 
Why  heed  we  not,  white  mad  we  haste  alongt 
The  gentle  voice  of  Peace,  or  Reasore's  suigl 
Or  wherefbre  think  the  flowery  mooQtain'a  Me, 
The  fouutiUn'a  murmun,  and  the  Talley'a  pride ; 
Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold 
Than  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold  1 
Sad  was  the  hoar,  and  luckless  was  the  dqr, 
When  first  from  SchliaK'  walls  1  bent  my  way ! 

0  ccAse,  my  fears  !   All  frantic  aa  I  go. 
When  thought  creates  utmumber'd  scenes  of  woe, 
What  if  the  lion  in  hia  lage  I  meet  I 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet ; 
And  fearful  oft,  when  Day's  declining  lig^t 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  Night, 
By  hunger  roused  he  scours  the  groaning  plain. 
Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  hia  train ; 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieta  directs  Uieir  way, 
Fills  the  wild  veil,  ami  leails  tlu^m  to  ilioir  prey. 
Sail  was  the  hour,  anil  hu'klci'-;  \y:i.^  llii.'  day, 
When  first  from  Schinz'  Wiillw  I  In'nt  my  waj' ! 

At  that,  (li'.nl  hour  liie  silent  iii^ji  sliall  eitcp. 
If  aiighl  of  ivst  I  lind,  \ipoii  my  sleep; 
Or  some  swoln  ^icrpetit  twin!  his  HcnhA  around. 
And  wake  to  aiigui.-h  with  a  humiii(r  wound. 
Thrice  liapjiv  they,  ihe  wise  conlcnii  d  ])oor, 
From  luEt  of  wealth  and  dread  of  deaili  secure  1 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  grieferttv  And ; 
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Poacfl  roles  the  day  irhere  reason  rules  the  mind. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  d^. 
When  fint  from  Schiraz"  walls  I  bont  my  way  ! 

0  hapless  youth  I  for  she  thy  love  hath  won, 
The  tender  Zara  1  will  be  moat  ondone. 
Big  sweil'd  my  heart,  and  own'd  the  powerful  maid. 
When  &it  she  dropp'd  her  tear^,  as  tiius  she  said : 
'  Farewell  tlie  jrontb  whom  t^ta  could  not  detain, 
WTiom  Zara's  breaking  heart  implored  in  ^-ain  ! 
Tet  as  thou  go'st,  may  ereiy  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  i^ected  sighs; 
Safe  o'er  the  wild  no  perils  msyst  thoa  see, 
Xo  grieft  endnre,  nor  waaf^  fitlse  youth  1  like  me.' 
Oh  J  let  me  sa&ly  to  the  bir  return, 
Say  with  a  kiss,  she  most  not,  shall  not  mourn ; 
Oh  I  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  loee  its  ftan, 
Rccall'd  by  wisdom's  volee  and  Zata's  tears." 

He  said,  and  calVd  on  Heayen  to  bleas  the  day 
WhML  baA  «t  0eluwr  9^  1m  bwt  Us  mr. 


Jamalrg  St  IB  flte  Eve  or  VlgU  of  the  Epipkang, 
and  is  not  wiffiobt  its  pecoli&r  festire  obserrances. 
It  was  fbrmcrly  the  emkmi  on  this  day  for 
wandering  minstrelB  to  carry  a  "wasBail-bowl"  of 
apiced  wine  to  the  houses  of  the  gentry  from  whom 
they  expected  an  hospitable  reception,  nnd  drink 
wnssniJ  to  their  entertainers. '  We  are  tokl  by  a 
vrirer  in  the  "Gentleman's  Map;itzine,"  1791,  lhat, 
in  the  Soutli-hama  of  Devonshire,  the  fftrmer, 
Rttended  by  his  workmen  with  a  large  pit»;hLT  of 
cyder,  goes  to  the  orchard,  and  there,  encircling 
one  of  the  best  bearing  tma,  thejr  drink  th« 
following  toast  three  times 

WfcsasSflSws B^rst  t>nd,  llnd'wienca  tbn nay'tt blow, 

Buihal— btnhal^BacIiii  fUll '. 
And  my  pocketa  full  Enu !  buua  !  " 

This  done,  they  return  to  the  house,  the  doora  nf 
which  they  are  sure  tu  find  bolted  by  tlic  tcjivile^, 
who,  be  llie  weather  nhat  it  ni:iy,  arc  inexorable 
ln  all  riitresiticg  to  open  lliem  till  s()me  one  has 
guessed  at  what  is  on  the  spit,  which  is  generally 
some  nice  little  thinfr,  diffictut  to  be  hit  on,  and  » 
the  reward  at  him  ina)  fint  names  it.  The  dot^^ 
are  then  thrown  opstf  sad  the  lucky  clo<^iQl«r 

1  Wat-iaiU  ud  drine-^ail  were  the  ofual  indent  phriises  of 
cjuafnng  mnong  the  EngtWb.  The  Bnt  [of  Anglo-Saxon  origin) 
Kigaiflu,  Ac  la  Jteo'M.  The  wusnil-bowl  wu  a  urge  goblet,  like  ■ 
punch-bottl,  wltli  hand  out  of  »)iu'h  each  rcvoller  dTXiA  in  torn, 
its  oontMrta  were  usually  ale,  lug.ir.  toast,  and  roasted  crabs  or 
applM.  WaMaU^nicU,  or  cvjft,  at  muaj  silver,  very  Areqiifntl; 
anpaw  at  Cambridge  •ntcrtahntaimts,  hoth  fa  the  college  haJli  and 
lis  uiiiaU  MMUaiati  of  the  CantaW,  Th« mo«i  perfect  fragment 
ilf  wmmH.  lljiMr  Ilnni  "mil  tn  fai  the  nsaae  of  curtain  eof- 
MflMM  Mfvab>  nMPMXm  pretidtng  standi  &p.  at  the  close  of 
nMrn*W>  Uaka  mm  a  fl«gon,  usnallj  of  ttlver,  harinv  a 
htMsoKMA  dd«,by«UAheboIdi  h'with  each  hand,  and  the 
tBSWsit*  MBOoneea  Um  a>  drinldiig '  thehcalth  of  his  brethren 
nat«t  dM  faMaf  em.'  Tlia  Ufing  n<p  then  passed  to  the  guoat 
OB  Ualoft  hand,  and  by  Una  to  hii  lelt  band  neighbour ;  and,  as  it 
Cad*  its  way  round  the  room  to  each  gnaat  M  hli  turn,  ao  eadi 
Mnds  up  and  dnnkK  (n  the  pretideBt  ovt  of  the  'lo'tbis  cup.'" 
nt*last  tjmu  Lhi'  uriier  of  this  note  tfw  th«  wnnil-boW  ^  uaa 
was  on  A^ce^Kion  Day,  1849,  at  the  Mlowt'  UM^  id  tta  noble 
hall  of  Trinliy  College,  Cambrldga.  InunadlM^  uEatwardi,  a 
long  Dupliin  was  laid,  with  Min*  carvmoiiT,  dmra  neUjiWijrUia 
ttUa,aBd  a  hugecUnr  vltar  of  iMMntac  pUaadipii^^ 
■■Md  to  Hah  or  Aa  ODMSBf. 


receives  the  tit-hit  as  his  recompense.  Some  are  so 
saperstitioiis  as  to  believe  tha^  if  they  neglect  this 
custom,  the  trees  will  bear  no  apples  that  year. 

Brand,  the  antiquary,  relates,  on  the  authority 
of  a  statement  made  to  hitn  in  1790,  "that  it  i§ 
the  custom  for  the  Devonshire'  people,  in  some 

E laces,  to  go,  after  supper,  into  the  orchard  with  a 
milk-pan  full  of  cyder,  having  roasted  apples 
pressed  into  it.  Out  of  this  each  person  in  company 
takes  what  is  called  a  clayen  cup,  (t.  e.)  an  earthen- 
ware cup  full  of  liquor,  and,  standing  under  each 
of  the  more  fruitful  apple-trees,  passing  by  those 
which  are  not  good  bearers,  he  addresses  it  in  the 
foUowing  words : — 

'  Health  to  that,  good  appl»4n«, 
WeU  to  bou  pookot-ftalk,  hatAUi, 
,  Pock-Ailli,  bnshBl-baH^  ' 

And  then,  quaffing  part  of  the  contents,  he  throws 
the  rest,  with  the  fragments  of  the  rbasted  apples, 

at  the  tree.    At  each  cup  the  company  set  up  a 

shont." 

In  Iferefordshire,  as  the  snme  writer  informs  U3, 
at  tlic  ajiproach  of  the  evening,  on  the  Vigil  of 
Tweli'th-day,  the  farmers,  wiili  their  friends  and 
ser^-ants,  meet  together,  ami,  .ilmut  six  o'clock, 
walk  out  to  ft  field  where  is  growing.  In 

the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  twdve  smaO  fires 
and  one  large  one  are  lighted  np.  The  attendants, 
headed  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge  the 
company  in  old  cyder,  which  circulates  freely  on 
these  occasions.  A  circle  i.s  furnu  d  round  the  large 
fire,  when  a  general  shont  and  iialloDing  takes  place, 
which  yon  hear  answered  from  all  the  adjacent 
villages  and  fields,  Scjmetimes  fifty  or  sixty  of 
these  lires  may  be  all  seen  at  once.  This  being 
finished,  the  company  return  home,  where  the 
housewife  and  her  maids  are  preparing  a  ^od 
supper.  A  ivss  c*he  is  always  provided,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle.  Aftra  sapper,  the  company  all 
attend  the  buliff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  the  wain- 
hoose,  where  the  following  particulars  are  ob- 
served:— The  master,  at  the  head  of  his  friends, 
fills  the  cup  (generally  of  tlrnn;;  ale),  and  stands 
opposite  the  first,  or  finest,  of  ihe  oxen.  He  then 
pledf^es  him  in  ;i  ciiriou-^  loast :  the  company  follow 
ins  examjile  with  all  the  other  oxen,  addressing 
each  hy  liis  name.  This  bcinj;  finished,  the  large 
cake  is  produced,  and,  with  much  ceremony,  put  on 
the  bom  of  the  fi^  ox,  throi^  the  hue  above 
mentioned.  The  at  is  then  tiaded,  to  make  him 
toss  his  head :  if  he  throw  the  C(dte  behind,  then 
it  is  the  mistress's  perquisite;  if  before  (in  what 
is  termed  the  boosy),  the  bailiff  himself  claims  the 
|riKC.  The  comMftyfrnn  return  to  the  house,  the 
aoors  of  which  tney  find  locked  ;  nor  wiD  they  be 
opened  tilt  snme  joyims  son^s  are  sung.  On  their 
gaming  atlmittance,  a  scene  of  mirth  and  jollity 
ensues,  which  lasts  the  greatest  part  of  the  night. 

A  custom,  in  some  respects  veir  like  that  just 
deseribed,  |a>r(«in  at  PauQtiey,  Gloncestershire. 
On  the  eve  of  f  welflh-day,  all  the  servants  of  every 
farmer  assemble  in  one  of  the  fields  that  has  been 
sown  with  wheat.  At  the  end  of  twelve  lands, 
they  make  twelve  fires  in  a  row,  with  straw  ;  aronnd 
one  of  which,  made  larger  than  tlie  rest,  they  drink 
a  cheerful  glass  of  cyder  to  their  master's  health, 
and  success  to  the  future  harvest ;  then,  returning 
home,  they  feast  on  cakes  made  of  caraways,  &c 
soaked  in  cyder,  which  JUm  as  a  reward  fin 
ir  inutt  labours  in  sowing  the  grain, 
t  drough,  in  Westmoreland,  a  slngolar  and 
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todoit  aM0i  (dn  origin  of  wlneii  is  ratirely  lost) 
is  still  zetained.  On  tiie  Eve  of  Twelfth-day,  the 
"holly  tree"  is  carried  in  stately  procession.  For- , 
merly  the  "holly  tree"  was  reoUy  "holly,"  but 
ash  b^ng  abundant,  the  latter  is  now  substituted,  j 
llere  are  two  head  mns  in  the  town  which  pro- ; 
▼ide  for  the  eeremony  alterastel^,  though  the  ; 
townspeople  mostly  help  In  preparing  the  tree,  to 
erery  brandi  of  which  ia  fastened  a  torch.  About 
e^t  o'clock,  P.M.,  it  is  taken  to  a  convenient  part ' 
of  the  town,  where  the  torches  are  lighted,  the 
town  b*nd  accwpanniu;  and  playing  till  all  is 
completed,  when,  amid  the  shouts  and  salutes  of 
tbe  spectators,  it  is  carried  np  and  down.  The 
bved  mcrch  bdund  it,  playing  their  instruments, 
md  pausing  every  ixoM  they  reach  the  town  bridge, 
tod  the  cross,  where  the  "holly"  is  again  greeted 
withhnazos.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  carry  lighted 
hranchea  and  torches ;  and  rockets  and  other  fire- 
works iUanitaie  the  sky.  After  a  while,  the  tree 
i>  ^aced  B  the  middle  of  the  town,  when  it  is  again 
cheered  by  the  numerons  bystanders,  and  uien 
Atown  anong  them.  They  eagerly  w«tc^  for  this 
oppottwty;  and,  idling  each  end  of  ther  blazing 
"  beUy,"  andeavour  to  bear  it  off  to  the  inn  they 
are  contending  for,  where  they  are  allowed  a  cofiioos 
topply  of  ale  ud  smrita,  and  pass  a  **  mern-mght" 
which  seldom  breaks  np  bwife  two  m  the  mop- 

There  is  some  accomit  of  this  usage  in  Hone's 
"Tear  Book"  (pp  S6,  27),  where  it  is  said  to  be 
•bwrved  on  the  night  of  TwelfUi-^y.  A  very 
wortesvs  eomnumicatioD,  which  we  have  received 
Aom  dtt  Ticar  ef  Brongh,  the  Rev.  L.  Jeffinraon, 
astttti^fts  va  in  stating  Uiat  this  is  a  wstake ;  the 
prDcesMoo*  ftc*  tskii^place  on  tbe  Em  of  Twelfth- 
aay,  as  sbove  mentionM.  Our  reverend  infonnant 
obsirres:  "If  the  custom  to(A  its  rise  from,  or  waa 
ssy  way  connected  with  a  rdigious  ceremony,  I 
regret  to  say  that  it  is  sotr  sadly  degenerated, 
lien  is  geaerally  a  tamoltttons  asaembuige  at  the 
pwesssiuu,  ud  nat  is  foUowed,  too  frequently,  by 
•ecMS  of  mtesapanaM  and  ^bavchery." 

Jtmuary  6.— ft^c  SplplianB. 

Tlds  fcsUral  is  ceMtrated  by  the  whole  Western 
Qnidh.  Popelidlnsl.finthefourthoehtury,ifl9aidto 
hsve&ectodAe  Nativity,  and  Epiphany,  or  Mani- 
fcststion  of  Christ  to  the  M^,  to  be  celebrated 
en  fistinet  days.  The  Greeks  still  keep  Epiphany 
«^  the  BtrUi  of  Christ,  on  Christmas-day.  FrCm 
the  eircmnstaiiee  of  ^is  festival  being  held  twelve 
ivft  after  Gbristmas,  it  is  called  "orGLFni-DAY. 
It  was  formerly  also  styled  The  FeatI  of  Kings  (in 
reference  to  the  supposed  reset  ^gnity  of  thp  Wise 
Men),  a  name  which,  in  Spain,  it  still  retains. 

OLD  AND  POPULAR  CUSTOMS. 

The  cBstoms  (tf  tlus  .day,  though  various  in 
Mituii  conntries,  yet  agree  in  the  aame  end,  to 
i»  howour  to  Ae  Eastern  Magt  In  France,  one 
of  the  eoartiars  was  formerly  chosen  king,  and 
vaited  wpmi  by  the  real  sovereign,  and  hia  nobles, 
tt  a  grmnd  entertainment  In  Germany  they 
rly  the  same  costom  in  cities  and 
At  our  own  universities,  not  many 
afo,  mad  in  frivato  entertainments,  it  was 
Mai  to  grra  tbe  name  of  king  to  one  of  the 
iy«  and  to  honour  him  with  mock  homa^. 

—  ' — ^  "  --'  1  eloquent  writer,  alluding 

I  olden  time,  "a  king  was 


*hencyfiuai^,"saysan  eloquent  writer,  alluding 
«»*aTwtffth-d^of  tbeolr^ 


diosen,  who  ruled  for  the  day."  Tbia  dunce  was 
usui^Uy  made  by  means  of  a  o*aa  found  in  a  piece 
of  divided  cake.  Mr.  Horace  Smith  thinks  this- 
mode  of  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  the  Wise 
Men  may  have  been  partly  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  Saturnalia,  when  the  masters  made  a  ban- 
quet for  the^  servants,  and  waited  upon  them  ;  and 
partly  from  the  Roman  custom  of  drawing  lots,  or 
beans,  for  the  title  of  king,  when  the  fortunate 
party  was  declared  a  monarch  of  the  festive  circle, 
over  which  he  exercised  full  authority  until  they 
separated.  Allusion  has  beoi  made  to  the  Twelfth' 
night  cake,  in  connexion  with  the  andent  usual  way 
of  choosing  the  Twelfth-night  soverugn.  The 
anuent  cake  was  composed  of  fiower,  honey,  ginger, 
and  pepper.  Mr.  Fosbroke  says  that  it  "  waa  ftUl 
of  plums,  with  a  bean  in  it  for  the  king,  and  a  pea 
for  the  queen,  so  as  to  determine  them  by  the 
slices.  Sometimes  a  penny  was  put  in  the  cake, 
and  the  person  who  obtained  it,  becoming  king, 
crossed  all  the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  house 
against  devils."  The  custom  of  choosing  a  king 
and  queen  on  Twdfrh-night  has  never  been  wholly 
left  off  in  England.  A  writer  in  1774  says :  "  After 
tea  yesterday,  a  noble  cake  waa  produced,  and 
two  bowls,  containing  the  fortunate  chances  for 
the  different  sexes.  Our  host  filled  up  the  tidEets, 
the  whole  compauy,  except  tbe  king  and  queen, 
cere  to  he  mimsters  of  state,  muds  of  honour,  or 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber.  Our  kind  host  and 
hostess,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  became  king 
and  queen.  According  to  Twelfth-day  law,  each 
party  is  to  support  their  character  till  midnight." 
"At  present,"  writes  Mr.  Brady,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  "the  honours  of  king 
and  queen,  and  others  of  a  festive  nature,  intro- 
duced to  heighten  the  jollity,  are  determined  by 
the  drawinz  of  folded  sups  of  paper,  oft  which  are 
inscribed  these  ephemeral  distinctions,  though  the 
practice  of  drawing  beans  is  yet  preserved  in 
some  few  districts.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
custom  of  eating  Tweliu-cak^  and  drawing 
"characters,"  is  still  retained  in  London  and  some 
of  the  provinces. 

In  France  the  Twelfth-cake  is  plain,  with  a 
bean,  and  Hhfi  drawer  of  the  slice  containing  the 
bean  is  king  or  queen.  There  is  no  other  drawing, 
and  consequently  the  sovereign  is  the  only  dis- 
tinguished personage.  In  Normandy  they  place  a 
chud  under  the  table,  which  is  covered  in  such  a 
manner  with  the  cloth  that  he  cannot  sec  what  is 
doing ;  and  when  tbe  cake  is  divided,  one  of  the 
company,  taking  up  the  first  piece,  cries  out,  "  Fabe 
Domini  pour  qui  7  '  llie  child  answers,  "  Pour  le 
bon  Dieu ;"  and  in  this  manner  the  pieces  are . 
allotted  to  the  company.  If  the  bean  be  found  in 
the  piece  for  the  "  bon  Dieu,"  the  king  is  chosen 
by  drawing  long  or  short  straws.  Whoever  gets 
the  bean  oiooses  the  Idng  or  queen,  according  as 
it  happens  to  be  a  man  or  woman.  At  the  olose 
of  1792,  in  the  French  Revolution,  the  Council 
General  of  the  Commons  at  Paris  ordained  that 
'  La  Fete  de  Rois"  (Twelfth-day)  was  thenceforth 
to  be  called  "La  Fete  de  Sans-Culottes."  To 
this  nominal  change  the  French  consented,  but 
they  would  not  resign  the  festival.  "  While  the 
statue  of  Marat,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "usurped 
tbe  place  of  the  image  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  while 
people  celebrated  aH  those  festivals  the  anniver- 
saries of  which  are  marked  in  onr  calendars  as  days 
of  ettrn^  gr^f,  many  a  pious  iiunily  secretly  kept  a 
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Christian  holiday,  and  religion  still  milled  a  small 
proportion  of  joy  with  a  sea  of  affliction.  Simple 
nearti  cannot  recollect}  without  emotion,  the  happy 
horns  when  whole  fiuniliet  assembled  roond  their 
cakes,  which  recalled  to  mind  the  presents  of  the 
Ha^  Hie  infirm  graodrather,  con&ied  idl  the  rest 
of  the  year  to  his  room,  made  his  appearance  on 
thu  festive  occasion.  His  grandchildren,  who  had 
lone  anticipated  the  expected  feast,  surrounded. 
Us  Knees,  and  made  him  young  again  with  their 
oflfectionate  vivacity,  Joy  beamed  from  each  facCt 
and  every  heart  swelled  with  transport ;  the  festive 
i^iartmentwas  unusually  decorated,  and  each  indi- 
Tidoal  appeared  in  his  best  clothes.  Amid  loud 
bursts  of  merriment,  the  happy  company  drew  lots 
ibr  those  royalties  which  cost  neither  sighs  nor 
tears ;  and  ofttimes  an  artilice,  which  heightened 
the  mirth  of  the  subject,  and  drew  complaints 
from  the  queen  alone,  transferred  the  highest  dig- 
nities to  the  daughter  of  the  house  and  the  son 
of  some  neighboQT,  lately  arrived  from  the  army. 
The  young  people  blushed,  embarrassed  as  they 
were  with  their  crowns  ;  the  mothers  smiled ; 
the  fothers  mode  signs  to  one  another,  and  the 
Randfather  drank  his  glass  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  new  queen. 

"  The  pastor,  who  was  present  at  the  festival, 
received  the  first  portion,  styled  tilie  portion  of  the 
poor,  to  be  distributed  among  them,  with  other 
gifts.  Diversions  handed  down  from  days  of  yore ; 
a  hall,  at  which  some  aged  domestic  peiformed  the 
part  of  first  musician,  prolonged  the  pleasures  of 
the  festival  till  late  at  night ;  and  tbe  whole  com- 
pany, nurses  and  children,  farmers,  servants  and 
masters,  joined  all  together  in  the  sprightly 
dance. 

"These  semes  were  formerly  repeated  tbrongb- 
out  all  Christendom,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage. 
And  what  a  succession  of  happy  days !  Christmas, 
New-year's  day,  and  Twelfth-day.  *  At  that  time, 
the  farmers  renewed  their  leases,  the  tradesman 
was  paid  his  bills;  it  was  the  time  of  marriues,  of 
presents,  and  of  charity;  the  companies,  frater- 
nities, courts  of  justice,' universities,  corp<»ations 
assembled  according  to  the  ancient  Gallic  custom  ; 
the  infirm  and  the  indigent  were  relieved.  The 
obligation  you  were  under  to  receive  your  nnghbour 
at  this  season,  made  you  live  on  good  terms  with 
him  all  the  rest  of  the  year." 

In  the  times  of  chivalry,  and  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  James  I.,-  Twelfth-day  was  cdebrated  m  the 
English  Court  by  ^rand  feasts  and  tournaments. 

Itamahe  Googe,  in  the  "  Popish  Kingdom,"  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  custom  (now  obsueto) 
'which  was  prevalent  in  England  before  the  Bo- 
formation: 

"  Twto*  *lx  ni^U  thm  from  ClirittmH  Qtty  do  ocHuit  with  ddlgciiee, 
Whenin  each  mutn  in  bu  honw  doth  bum  tip  fruiUnceDse ; 
And  on  tho  Utile  lett  a  lokf  when  niglit  approacheth  near, 
Before  tbe  coal*,  and  fhtnUacentc  to  be  ptrfumed  there: 
Fi/M  bowli)(  down  hit  head,  he  itandi,  and  ucee,  and  MUS.  and 
ejru, 

He  mokes,  and  with  hU  mouth  reocirei  the  nime  tbat  doth  arite; 
Vbom  fblloweth  i  traight  bU  wife,  and  dotb  the  eamelUl  lolenwly ; 
And  of  tbelr  children  eTcry  one,  and  all  thalt  fiunilj; 
VrUoh  doth  preterve,  they  lajr,  their  teeth,  and  noee,  and  eye«, 
and  ear, 

Fren  everr  kind  of  maladf  and  (ickncu  all  tbe  year 
When  etery  one  ncelvad  hath  (bit  odour  great  and  ttuaii, 
Thm  ooe  takeiup  thSpan  with  eoali,  and  frankiDcenM,  and  all. 
And  olherlakM  th«  loaf,  whom  all  ttw  rett  do  follow  here, 
And  round  about  the  houM  they  go,  wIUi  toieh  or  taper  daar, 


llut  nelitMr  bread  nor  meat  do  Want,  nor  wltoh  with  dutadful 

charm 

Haw  power  to  hurt  their  diiidreu,  or  to  do  their  cattle  bann. 
There  are  thet  three  nighti  only  do  perform  thit  (traliib  gear. 
To  tbli  intent,  and  think  themtelve*  In  eafely  all  the  year." 

The  same  author  says,  that  on  Twelfth-day,  also, 

"  The  yontb  in  ereiy  place  do  flock,  aod  aU  appareUed  Sne, 
With  pipen,  throngb  tbe  (treeU  tikey  run  and  tin^  at  ererj-  door. 
•  •  ,      e  • 

Tliere  dtiet  are,  where  boyi  and  girle  together  itHl  do  ruo 
About  the  itreet  with  like,  ai  toon  a*  night  begiai  to  coaie, 
A  nd  bring  abroad  their  waaall-bowlt,  who  well  rewantod  ba 
With  cake*  and  cbeoM,  and  gtmt  (ood  dMar,  and  mcaey 
pieBteoueiy." 

OBSKRTAKCES. 

Upon  the  Epiphany  was  anciently  pezfi»ined 
the  ■'  Office  of  the  Three  Kings;  or,  Feast  of  the 
Star."  Three  priests,  clothed  as  Lii^,  with 
servants  canring  oiSTerings,  met  from  different 
directions  before  the  altar.  The  middle  one,  who 
came  from  the  East,  pointed  with  his  staff  to  a  star. 
A  dialogue  then  ensued;  and,  after  kissing  each 
other,  they  began  to  sing, "  Let  us  go  and  enquire," 
after  whidi  the  Precentor  b^an  a  responsory, "  Let 
tbe  Mi^come."  A  procession  then  commenced; 
and  as  soon  as  it  b^an  to  enter  the  nave^  a  crown, 
like  a  star,  hanging  before  the  cross,  was  ludited 
up,  and  pointed  ont  to  the  Ma^  with,  "  Behold  the 
Star  in  the  East"  This  being  -  condodedf  two 
priests,  standing  at  each  side  of  the  altar,  answuvd 
meekly,  "We  are  those  whom  you  seek;"  and 
drawing  a  curtain,  showed  them  a  child,  whom, 
lalling  down,  they  worshipped.  Then  the  servants 
made  the  offerings  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
which  were  divided  among  the  priests.  The  Magi, 
in  the  mean  while,  continaea  prayiii|[  tall  they 
dropped  asleep ;  when  a  boy,  dothed  m  an  al^ 
like  an  angel,  addressed  them  with—"  All  things 
which  the  prophets  said  are  ihlfilled."  The  festival 
concluded  with  chanting,  services,  &c  The  above 
account  is  cited  from  Fosbrooke's  *'  British  Mona- 
cbism,"  p.  47,  royal  8vo,  1843.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  and  similar  sacred  dramas 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  the  ceremonies 
peculiar  to  the  solemn  festivals,  acted  upon  the 
minds  of  men  with  the  force  of  reality,  and  excited 
emotions  corresponding,  in  some  degree,  to  those 
which  would  have  been  caused  by  witneosiiig  the 
events  they  commemorated ;  and  thus  was  Religion, 
its  facts,  Its  doctrines,  and  duties  fastened  upon 
tbe  minds,  thoughts,  'and  affections  of  the  people. 

*£o  resume  our  relation  of  the  pious  observances 
allied  to  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.— The  Knights 
of  the  Order  of  the  Star,  (founded  by  King  John 
of  France,  in  the  year  1351,)  used  to  assemble 
every  year  at  S.  Ouen,  between  Paris  and  S.  Denis, 
in  a  castie,  called  the  Noble  House,  on  this  festival, 
at  the  hour  of  prime ;  and  they  were  required  to 
remain  there  till  after  Tetpera  the  following  day. 
Kings  and  great  men  made  their  oArineB  on  the 
altar,  in  imitation  of  the  star-led  monarehs  of  the 
East.  A  MS.  of  the  time  of  Henry  Vll.  directs— 
"And  he  fthe  king]  must  offer  that  day  gold, 
myrrh,  and  sense  [frankincense] ;  then  must  the 
dean  of  the  chapel  send  unto  the  Archb  shop  of 
Canterbury,  by  clerk  or  priest,  the  king's  offering 
tbat  day ;  and  then  must  tiie  archbishop  give  the 
next  benefice  that  falleth  in  his  gift  to  the  same 
messen^r."  Th$  custom  of  making  off  erii^^  on 
the  Epiphany  is  still  observed  by  our  English 
sovereigns.  On  TweUtb-day,  1620*1,  Jiones  I. 
offered  gold,  frankincense,  and  uyrxb,  md  ooded 
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"  eogbt^  of  IJie  eril ; "  bo  lately  as  Twelfth-day,  1 73 1 , 
"  The  kiog  and  priuce,  at  the  Chapel  Koyat,  S. 
James's,  oflexed  at  the  altar,  ^old,  frankincense, 
and  mjTih."  Theae  royal  offenngs  continae  to  be 
animaUy  made  by  proxy. '  In  1842,  they  were 
placed  on  Ute  altar  at  S.  James's,  after  the  oflbr* 
u>ry,  by  the  Lord  ^hop  of  London. 

Janmary  7. — ^Thia  was  formerly  called  S.  Dtttaff'a- 
day,  because  the  Christmas  holiaaya  having  ended, 
good  honsewires  resnmed  the  mstaff  other 
bbonons  occapations.  It  was  sometimes  termed 
Roek~dat/,  in  honour  of  the  rock,  which,  says  Hone, 
is  a  distaff  held  in  the  hand,  from  whence  wool  is 
spun  by  twirling  shall  below.  It  appears  that  the 
buniiug  of  the  flax  and  tow  was  the  men's  diver- 
sion on  the  evening  of  this,  their  first  day  of  labour 
after  the  Cluistmas  festivities,  and  that  the  females 
returned  the  compliment  by  soaking  thdr  mis- 
diieTous  assailants.  Thus  Herrick  nngs  in  his 
"  Hesperides:" — 

"  Part^  work  ud  partljr  plajr, 
Yon  mutt  on  B.  DbuCWajr : 
From  the  plough  toon  free  j-oiir  teain; 
Then  eoma  home  and  Aither  them: 
If  tha  maid*  B  ■pinning  go, 
Bum  Ihe  flax,  and  Are  the  Knr; 
Soorch  their  plackets,  but  bewue 
niat  je  linge  no  maiden  hair. 
Bring  In  pall*  of  water  then. 
Let  Iha  maM*  bewaah  the  men. 
GE*«  S.  Dittair  all  the  rlftht; 
Then  give  Chriitinaa-eport  good  nigbt. 
And  TKXl  awTTDw,  %f9iy  one 
To  hii  own  Tocailon." 


THE  LADY  OP  STAVOREX. 

A  ^"M"*  BALLAD.' 

Tua  incident  of  the  ring,  In  the  following  poem,  is 
evidently  taken  from  the  Btoir  of  "  The  King  of  Poly- 
awim,"  in  Hemdotna,  of  irtuch  we  here  gtn  BeWs 
banslation : 

"  WhOat  CambjMi  waa  engaged  in  his  Egypt  ian  expe- 
dititn.  the  Lacednmonians  were  prosecnting  a  war 
i^ainat  Polycratee,  the  §on  of  .£aces,  who  had  forcibly 
poaseaaed  liinuelf  of  Sunofl.  Uo  had  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  aaaignlng  one  aeveraUy  to  hia  brothers,  Pan- 
lagnotiia  and  Syloeon.  He  afterwards,  baring  killed 
hntagnotna,  and  baniabed  Syloeoo,  who  was  the 
Toongeat,  seized  the  whole.  Whilst  he  was  thas  cir- 
cnmstaneed,  he  made  a  treaty  of  alUanee  with  Ama^ 
King  of  Egypt,  which  waa  cemented  by  vatioos  presents 
OQ  both  aidea.  His  £une  bad  so  increased  that  he  was 
teMwated  through  loniaaad  the  reel  of  Qreeoe.  guooess 
attended  all  Us  miUtaiy  andartakings;  he  had  a 
baodrad  and  flf^  oared  venels,  and  a  thonund  arobera. 
He  nadenodisorindnatiimlntheotjeotBefhiaattaek^ 
tktaUng  that  he  omftrred  a  greater  bvonr  even  on  a 
frfcad,  hj  restoring  what  he  bad  ^<^t]y  taken,  than 
bjrnot  molesting  himatalL  Hetookagreat  number 
rfuu^j.  uid  became  master  of  several  cities  on  the 
eoatinent.  The  Lesbians,  who,  with  all  their  forces, 
were  proeeeding  to  as^  the  Mileeiana,  he  attacked  and 
eooquered  in  a  great  sea-fight  Tboee  whom  he  made 
ftmnta*  he  pnt  in  chains,  and  compelled  to  sink  the 
lonch  which  Borroonds  the  walla  of  Samoe. 

The  gieat  pn>q>aity  of  Fdjcrates  excited  both  the 
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attention  and  anxiety  of  Amaus.   As  bis  e&cccBs  con- 
r  tinually  increased,  be  was  induced  to  write  and  send  this 
letter  to  Samos : — 

'  AhASIS  to  PoLlfOIL^TUS. 

'Tlie  soeoess  ot  a  friend  and  an  ally  fills  me  with 
partlcnlar  aatfaflwtion ;  bat,  as  I  know  the  invidiousnets 
of  fintone,  yonr  extraordinary  prosperity  excites  my 
apprebnuiona.  If  I  might  detennine  for  myself,  and  for 
those  whom  I  regard,  I  would  rather  have  my  afiUrs 
sometimes  flattering  and  sometimes  perverse.  I  would 
wish  to  pass  through  life  with  the  idtemate  expe- 
rience of  good  and  evil,  rather  than  with  uninter- 
rupted good  fbrtone.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
beard  of  ai^  man  remarkable  for  a  constant  succesuon 
of  prosperous  events,  whose  end  has  not  been  finally 
calamitons.  If,  therefore,  yon  value  my  counsel,  you 
will  pToride  this  remedy  against  the  excess  of  yonr 
prosperity — exsmine  well  what  thing  it  is  which  yon 
deem  of  \he  highest  consequence  to  your  happiness,  and 
the  loss  of  which  would  most  afflict  you.  When  you 
shall  have  ascertained  this,  banish  it  from  you,  so  that 
there  may  bo  no  possibility  of  its  return.  If,  after  this, 
your  good  fortune  still  continue  without  diminution  or 
change,  you  will  do  well  to  rcjKiat  the  remedy  I  pro* 
pose,' 

Polycrates  received  this  letter,  and  seriously  delibe- 
rated on  its  contents.  The  advice  of  Amasis  appeared 
sagacious,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  it.  Ho  accoi^ingly 
searched  among  bis  treasures  for  something,  the  loss  of 
which  would  most  afflict  him.  He  conceived  this  to  be 
a  seal  ring  which  he  occadcaiatly  wore ;  it  ns  an  ame* 
raid,  set  in  gold,  and  the  workmanship  <^  Theodoms  the 
Sandaa,  the  sm  (tf  Teleeles.  Of  this  detennining  to 
deprive  himself,  he  embarked  in  a  fifty  oared  veaael, 
with  orders  to  be  carried  into  the  open  sea.  When  he 
waa  at  some  distance  from  Uie  ishmd,  ba  the  presence  of 
all  his  attendante,  he  took  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and 
cast  it  into  the  sea ;  this  done,  he  BtUled  back  again. 

Returning  home,  he  regretted  his  loss ;  hot,  in  the 
coarse  of  five  or  six  days  this  accident  occurred : — a 
fisherman  caught  a  fish  of  such  uze  and  beauty,  that  he 
deemed  it  a  proper  present  for  Polycratee.  He  wen^ 
therefore,  to  the  palace,  and  demanded  an  audience. 
Being  admitted,  he  presented  his  fish  to  Polycrates,  with 
these  words :  "  Although,  sir,  I  live  by  the  produce  of 
my  industry,  I  could  not  think  of  exposing  this  fish, 
which  I  have  taken,  to  sale  in  the  market-place,  believ-' 
ing  it  worthy  of  you  to  accept,  which  I  hope  you  will." 
The  king  was  much  gratified,  and  made  him  Uiis  reply: 
"My  good  friend,  your  present  and  your  speech  are 
equally  acceptable  to  me ;  and  I  beg  that  I  may  see  you 
at  supper."  The  flsbemuin,  delighted  with  his  recep- 
tion, returned  to  bis  house.  The  servants,  proceeding 
to  open  the  fish,  found  in  its  paunch  the  rmg  of  Poly- 
crates. With  great  eagemesB  and  joy  they  hastened  to 
carry  it  to  the  king,  teUlng  him  whoe  they  had  mot 
widi  it.  Po^crates  nrndnded  that  this  intddent  bore 
evident  marks  of  divine  Inteiporition ;  he  therefore 
wrote  down  every  particular  of  what  bad  lu^^fened,  and 
transmitted  it  to  Egypt. 

Amasis,  alter  pernaing  the  letter  of  hia  fttend,  waa 
convinced  that  it  was  Impossible  for  one  mortal  to 
deliver  another  from  the  destiny  wliich  awaited  him ; 
he  was  satisfied  that  Polycrates  coold  not  tennlnate  his 
days  in  tranquillity,  whose  good  fortune  bad  never 
Buffered  inteimptlon,  and  who  had  even  recovered  wtiat 
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lie  hsd  tftkeo  p*iiu  to  lose.  He  sent,  therefore,  a  lietald 
to  S«moe,  to  disdaim  all  flitun  oocnexlon  ;  his  motire 
for  doin^  which,  wa§  the  apprehension  that,  in  any 
future  calamity  which  might  befal  Polycrates,  he,  aa  a 
friend  and  ally,  might  be  obliged  to  bear  a  part." 


On  the  Zuyder  Zee  Staroceo — who  hath  the  city  founds 
With  tun?ets  and  with  gat«g  (uli  proudly  girdled  roimd, 
And  palaces  of  state  thou  Btill  m^nt  there  behold, 
Albe  the  boundleBs  ocean  have  long  time  o'er  them  roll'd. 

When  ihyhaifc  iaeofUy  cradled,  and  all  the  winds  asleep. 
The  marmer  will  show  thee  where  she  lies  beiuath  the 

deep; 

Thou  look'st  o'er  street  and  market,  irhHe  Toicelesi 
echoes  dwdl. 

And  the  pike  darts  forth,  awaken'd  fay  the  sooBd  of  the 

muffled  belt 

Of  old  time  in  Staroren  did  Pride  and  Flenlor  reign — 
Then  feasted  they  in  gladn^,  and  dream'd  of  pl^ures 
Tain, 

While  proud  o'er  every  sea  their  galleons  stout  did  ride. 
For  the  children  of  Stavoren  rich  treasures  to  provide. 

Spoil'd  children  vera  they  truly — their  fortune  all  too 

kind — 

Their  entrance  halls  and  gates  with  gold  profusely  lin'd ; 
Their  banquet  rooms  and  courts  with  ducats  par'd 
throughout. 

And  o'er  passages  and  stairs  bright  doHan  strew'd  about. 

Aa  store  was  heap'd  on  store,  so  grew  proud  Surquedry, 
As  though  by  worldly  ricbee  high  HeaVn  might  pur- 
ofaas'd  be; 

But  when  the  cup.  ran  over,  came  the  city  to  the  ground ; 
And  whom  the  sea  had  proeper'd  well,  the  sea  now 
clos'd  around. 

The  first  in  all  Btavoren  a  wealthy  maid  did  dwell, 
No  king  might  hope  to  mate  her,  so  fiur  ^  did  excell; 
And  BO  she  waz'd  withidl  in  arrogance  and  pride ; 
She  worsbipp'd  gold,  and  own'd  no  other  God  beside. 

And  thus  to  her  Ship's  Captain  bespoke  that  hauj^ty 

fiair— 

"  Go  heave  thine  anchor  straight — for  a  twelvemonths' 

cruise  prepare  1 
Retam  not  to  Stavoren  without  thou  laden  be 
With  the  noUest  and  the  beet  thoo  canst  on  earth- 

baU  see." 

Then  spake  that  ancient  Captain— a  prudent  man  was 
he— 

"  I  bring  whate'er  thou  bidd«t ;  but  more  plainly  tell 
to  me, 

What  tt  the  best  and  noblest  I  In  the  weild  U  mocb  to 
dioos^ 

And  I  fidl  fiin  wotild  know  what  wares  to  take  and  what 

refuse. 

"  t^et  but  thy  lips  pronounce — and,  be  it  com  or  wine. 
Or  amber,  silk,  or  spice,  or  gold,  or  jewel-shine. 
Or  emerald,  or  pearl — 'tis  but  thy  speech's  worth' 
To  freight  my  ship  with  all  that's  best  and  nobleat  on 
the  earth," 

"  Kay,"  said  she,  "  if  thou  guess  not,  why  art  thou  held 
for  wise  1 

Whoe'er  would  dtoose  my  serrice,  him  must  a  wink 

suffice. 

Wherewith  sbalt  thou  be  freighted  1  now,  fagr  my  wtath, 
to  sea ! 

And  bring  the  noblest  and  the  best—Ill  say  no  more  to 

thee." 

Kow  he  most  fain  obey ;  yet  stands  he  on  the  brink. 
Like  one  who  p«uler8  much,  scarce  knowing  what  to 
think. 

That  Lady's  pride  unbending  'twas  his  Ml  well  to  know, 
And  how  to  dg  b«r  pleasure  best  Ifi  ponders  to  and  tto. 


At  length  he  tims  nsali>'d  Um  to  meet  hor  hugfity 

scorn— 

"  The  best  <rf  things  on  eaaiih^-the  BoUeet  too  ia  em. 
'Tis  com  roan  hcaouis  most— the  nobleit  and  the  beet  j 
TherewitJi  wiU  I  my  veeael  freight^  aid  do  her 

behost" 

With  that  he  sails  for  Daatzig,  his  cargo  to  provide— 
Ten  thousand  loads  of  wheat  from  Poland  &r  and  wide — 
The  choicest  wheat  of  all  that  land  did  ever  grow; 
Such  wheat  aa  whoso  tasted,  twould  f^ve  huu  itoength 
enow. 

Then  homeward  to  Stavoren  with  brooring  gale  heaped. 
And  readi'd  the  harbour  safely  or  ere  six  months  were 

fled. 

Straight  stepp'd  he  to  the  Lady,  at  table  where  she  sat, 
And  look'd  as  if  she  marvcird  much  what  ooold  the 
fod  be  at  1 

"  What  ho,  my  noble  Captain  !  fiill  soon  thou  art  come 
biick—  ' 

tfo  doubt,  the  whole  wtnid's  treasure  is  hidden  In  your 
sack : 

Your  ship  must  be  an  eagle,  and  eveiy  sail  a  i^ug, 

So  swift  its  predoos  cargo  home  from  Gidnea^i  ooast  to 

bring." 

Then  spake  the  vaUant  sailor— (he  from  tbe  Lady's  aeowl 
PerceiVd,  as  well  experienced,  the  weather  eomethioe 

"I  bring  the  beat  of  wheat,  dread  Ladjr,  Bate  the»— 
Theheetandnobleetevwgrownenearth  tvehipp'd  bysea." 

Quoth  she—"  What's  tiiis  I  hear  I  I  snnly  mnat  mistake : 
What !  wretched  vulgar  wheat,  whereof  men  rimmda 
niakel 

lliink'st  thou  to  cheat  me  thus  1  Thou  canst  not  eerions 
be— 

The  noblest  and  the  best  of  wares  I  bade  thee  biing  to 
me." 

"  If  it  so  wretched  be,  whence  comes" — ^the  old  man 
said — 

"  Our  daily  pnjer  we  make,  God,  give  os  daily  hcmi  t' 
"  Soon  atait  tiu»  {mnreaid  Ae^  "how  I  neh  pnting 

acorn — 

Say,  from  what  point  of  HeaVn  above  didst  ship  tM^ 

filthy  eoml" 

"Far  henee  unto  the  laiboard  ths  eUs  was  ladM."— 

"Good!  , 
Then  turn  thee  to  the  starboard,  and  fling  it  in  tbe  flood. 
Aye— the  whole  cargo,  mark  me  I— am  be  it  iaatont 

done — 

I  come  myself  to  see  it  well  perform'd  ere  set  of  aDB." 

The  Sulor  went,  but  did  not  the  thing  the  Lady  bade— 
Such  sin  against  high  Heaven  to  commit  he  was  afraid  - 
So  he  gatber'd  all  the  poor  and  half-stuVd  peo^e  round. 
To  tiy  if  aught  of  pity  might  in  that  hard  heart  be  fowid. 

She  came  as  she  had  spoken — "  Ky  bidding  hast  thou 
donel" 

Then  fall  they  at  her  feet,  ttioee  pow  ^ple,  one  by 

one — 

"Give  US  the  wheat,"  thegrbflgs'd  her,  "mt  eaai  U  in 

the  aea ! 

That  WG  our  hunger  may  appeaae " — but  nothing  ait- 

Bwer'd  she. 

A  nod  alone  for  mandate  to  the  standers-by  she  gave, 
And  they  whclm'd  God's  blessed       remoreclese,  in  the 
wave. 

Tbe  &mish'd  crowd  stood  wringing  .of  thdr  hands  In 

speechless  grief — 
Till  at  last  tibe  teavB  old  d^ttain  Ibrldsnngar  tamui 

reliet 

Full  loud  before  the  people  in  the  Lady's  bee  he  eriad — 
"  Nay,  verily,  nnpunish'd  such  sin  will  ne'er  abide ; 
As  God  the  good  rewardeth,  and  the  wicked  bringeth  l»w, 
So  will  he  wo  day  make  thee  this  crime's  just  jodgnwit 
know. 
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"  &o  ibAil  the  hoar  antre,  -wbeu  thorn  mayBt  yet  be  bin 
From  the  streeta  this  noble  com  to  pick  up  grun  by 
gndn, 

Thine  hunger  to  appease,  since  none  wiU  give  it  thee."- — 
She,  loodly  laoghug,  answer'd,  "  Friend,  that  dajr  will 
neyer  be. 

"  Staroren's  richest  heiress  will  never  vant  for  food. 
Look  !  this  ring,  this  golden  rin^  I  cast  into  the  flood  ! 
Not      it  back  retometh  may  this  thing  hap  to  me." 
—That  h  will  back  return  ere  i^gbi,  ftm  tittto  weenetii 
she. 

Lo!  In  afish'a  belly,  the  cook  that  ring  hath  found; 
And  ere  she  laid  her  dovn  to  rest  the  fotal  nem  came 

round. 

How  all  the  ^^igouee  she  to  the  East  had  sent. 
Had  foouder'd  Been,  and  those  no  less  that  to  the  West- 
Yard  went. 

How  thai  the  Moon  and  Turks,  to  work  her  sore  annoy, 
Thdr  forces  join'd — and,  more,  her  fortunes  to  destroy, 
A  princely  house  had  &il'd — thus  follow'd  post  on  poet, 
TiU  she  was  dooia'd  to  aUrre  or  ere  a  year  had  pase'd  at 
moetk 

From  door  to  door  she  hied  her,  to      her  daily  bread. 
And  thuB  it  was  fulflll'd  as  that  nliant  Captain  said. 
^  none  was  lamented — many  hdd  in  scorn — 
So  she  moan'd  bw  imtohed  U£b  tmf,  vufiHeA  and 
forlorn. 

Tet  StoToron  on  It  rcrell'd.  In  sinful  idle  pride, 
While  riches  still  her  navies  brought  in  with  every  tide. 
The  warning  no  man  heeded — so  grew  the  penauce-aeed. 
For  all  the  godless  city  from  that  milden'a  cruel  deed. 

There  where  the  noble  wheai  was  sunk  by  her  command, 
Aroae  a  fourftal  sandbank,  they  call  7%e  I'Vauea-tand  ; 
And  thereout  through  the  waves  a  meagre  plant  did 
shoot, 

like  wheat  it  shoVd  in  stalk  and  head,  save  that  it  bore 
BO  fruit. 

Tet  higher  rose  the  sandbank,  and  higher  o'er  the  tide — 
The  Harbour  barr'd,  no  ships  'therein  might  longer  ride. 
The_  springs  of  wealth  throughont  that  e^uttonous  city 

Tet  stiU  they  rerdl'd  on  in  th^  wantonness  and  pride ; 

Until  one  day,  a  shoal  of  herrings  came  to  light 
From  forth  the  deep  draw- well;  and  on  the  aelf-same 
night 

The  eea  another  channel  chose,  and  with  a  fearful  swell 
The  flood  o'enrbelm'd  the  Btfeeta,  and  the  market-place 
MVdL 

On  the  Zayder  Zee  Stavoren  — who  bath  the  eity 
found t — 

With  tarrets  and  with  gates,  full  proudly  girdled  roond, 
Aad  palaoea  of  state  thou  still  mayst  there  behold, 
Albe'  the  bouitdleas  ooean  have  for  ages  o'er  it  roll'd. 


THE  WILL. 

A  TALB  OF  TBE  hAST  CENTUEY. 
The  old  lady  who  related  the  outline  of-  the 
Mloiring  singular  story,  heard  it  told,  in  her 
yoiUh,  by  no  means  as  a  fiction,  but  as  a  real  oc- 
currence. She  even  once  knew  the  name  of  the 
old  aorUiem  fomily  concerned  in  it,  but  tliat,  Trith 
the  exact  dates,  sms  hu  now  forgotten,  if  she  ever 
knew  the  latter;  and  having  never  written  down 
the  story,  she  has  no  means  of  recovering  them. 
However,  from  her  express  mention  ^f  a  tight  vrig, 
worn  by  the  benevolent  old  hero  of  Uie  tale,  we 
bavc  fixed  the  strange  occuxrence  not  earlier  than 

Like  laat  century. 
Towards  the  end  of  a  g^ty  October  dayj  about 


the  year  1 730,  a  banister  of  the  Temple  was  sitting 
reading,  when  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  his 
servant's  announcement  of  "  a  gentleman,"  inter- 
rapted  him.  He  rose  to  receive  hia  visitor,  who 
proved  to  be  a  perfect  stranger,  a  person  of  very 
gendemanly,  but  extremely  old  fashioned,  appear- 
ance. He  was  dressed  in  a  grave-colonred  suit,  of 
antique  cut;  a  neat,  tight  grey  wig  surrounded  bis 
serious,  and  even  solemn,  physiognomy ;  silk  stock- 
ings, rolled  at  the  knee ;  enormous  shoe  buckles 
of  gold  ;  a  cane,  headed  with  the  same  metal,  and 
a  broad-brimmed  and  tmcocked  hat,  complet^l  hia 
equipment ;  which  was  in  the  fasbiuo  of  the  last 
years  of  William  the  Third,  or  the  first  of  his  buc- 
cesaor.  Havii^  stifBy  bowed,  in  the  exact  way 
prescribed  by  me  etiquette  of  the  era  to  which  he 
seemed  to  belong,  he  took  possession  of  the  chair 
offered  to  him  by  lua  host ;  and,  after  a  preparatory 
hem,  thus  began,  fai  a  Aoir  and  serious  manner: 
"  I  think,  sir,  you  are  the  lawyer  employed  by  the 

S  family,  whose  property  in  Yorkshire,  you 

are,  therefore,  aware  is  about  to  be  sold." 

"  I  have,  air,"  answered  the  barrister,  "  ftdl  in- 
stractions  and  powers  to  complete  the  disposal  of 
it,  which,  thot^  a  painM  duty  to  me,  must  be 
performed." 

"  It  is  a  duty  you  may  dispense  with,"  said  the 
visitor,  waving  lus  hand ;  "  the  property  need  not 

be  sold." 

"  May  I  presume  to  ask,  sir,  whether  you  are 
any  relation  to  the  fiimilvf  If  so,  ^ou  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  absomte  necessity  of  selling 
it,  m  consequence  of  the  claim  of  another  branch 
of  the  family,  just  returned  from  beyond  sea,  who, 
as  heir-at-law,  is  naturally  possessor  of  the  estate, 
in  default  of  a  will  to  the  contrary;  and  who 
desires  its  value  in  money,  instead  of  the  land. 
The  present  possessor  is  unable  to  buy  it  j  and, 
must,  therefore,  depart." 

«  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
rather  testily ;  "  you  seem  not  to  know  of  the  will 

of  Mr.  S  'a  peat  grandfather,  by  which  he  not 

only  left  that,  his  estate,  to  his  &T0urite  grandson, 
this  gentleman's  father,  but  even  entailea  it  on  his 
great  great  grandson." 

"  Such  a  will,  sir,"  said  the  barrister,  "  was,  in- 
deed, supposed,  for  many  years,  to  exist ;  and,  in 

virtue  of  it,  Mr.  S  has,  until  now,  peaceably 

enjoyed  the  property;  but,  on  the  claimant's  appli- 
cation, a  renewed  search  having  been  made  for  it, 
either  the  belief  proves  wholly  tuiibunded,  or  it  has 
been  lost  or  destroyed.  CM>inet8,  chests,  every 
room,  inhabited  and  uninhabited,  have  been  rau< 

sacked  in  vain.    Mr.  S  has  now  given  up  all 

hope  of  finding  it ;  the  sale  is  to  be  completed  in 
the  course  of  the  next  week ;  and  the  fine  old  phu» 
must  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers." 

"You  are  mistaken  once  again,  yoting  man," 
said  the  stranger,  striking  his  cane  on  the  floor, 
"  I  say,  sir,  the  will  exists.  Go,  inunediately," 
continued  he,  in  an  authoritative  tone;  "travel 
night  and  day.  You  may  save  an  old  &mUy  from 
disgrace  and  ruiu.  In  the  end  room  of  the  left 
win^now  uninhabited,  is  a  closet  in  the  wall." 

"We  have  looked  there,"  inteimpted  the  bar^ 
rister. 

"  Silence,  sir ;  there  is  a  closet,  I  say.  In  that 
closet  is  a  large  chest;  that  chest  has  a  false 
bottom,  and  underneath  that  is  the  deed.  I  am 
certain  of  what  I  say.  I  saw  the  naper  deposited 
there;  no  matter  when,  or  by  whom.  Go;  yon 
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nill  find  U  wortli  your  ^trouble.    My  name,  sir,  is 

Hugh  S  .   I  am  not  now  penooally  known  to 

the  proprietor  of  S  Hall;  but  I  am  his  rela- 
tion, and  have  his  welfare  at  heart.  Neglect  not 
to  follow  my  advice."  So  saying,  the  old  gentle- 
man arose,  t^ain  bowed,  and  at  the  door  put  on 
bis  hat,  in  a  fashion  which  wou^d  have  enchanted 
an  iligant  of  Queen  Anne's  day ;  and  sliding  the 
silken  string  of  his  cane  on  the  Uttle  finger  of  hia 
right  hand,  on  which  the  lawyer  had  remarked  a 
verv  fine  brilliuit  ring,  he  descended  the  stairs, 
ana  ^parted,  leaviDg  uie  barrister  in  the  utmost 
astonisliment.  At  first  he  felt  half  inclined  to 
consider  the  whole  -  as  a  hoax ;  then  again,  when 
he  thought  of  the  old  gentleman's  grave  manner, 
and  the  intimate  knowledge  he  must  have  pos- 
sessed of  the  house,  to  be  able  to  describe  the 
room  so  exactly  in  w^iicb  the  chest  was,  he  could 
not  but  believe  him  to  be  sincere. 

At  length,  after  much  deliberation,  he  decided 
upon  immediate  departure;  and  arrived,  on  the 

evening  of  the  fourth  day,  at  S-         Halh  The 

sale  htud  been  the  only  theme  of  couTersation  at 
every  place  he  had  passed  Uiroagb,  within  twenty 
miles  of  his  destination ;  and  much  and  loudly  was 
it  lamented,  that  the  squire  should  be  leaving  his 
house  for  ever,  and  that  poor  Mr,  John  would 
never  enjoy  his  rights;  as  they  persisted  in  calling 
the  possession  of  the  estate.  On  his  entrance  into 
the  mansion,  signs  of  approaching  removal  every- 
whei-e  met  his  eye.  Packages  filled  the  hall ;  ser- 
vants, with  sorrowful  countenances,  were  hurrying 
about ;  and  the  family  were  lingering  sadly  over 
the  last  dinner  they  were  ever  to  partake  uf  in 
their  regretted  home. 

Mr.  S  greeted  his  friend  with  a  surprise^ 

nhich  changed  to  incredulity  when  the  barrister, 
requesting  bis  private  ear,  declared  the  reason  of 
his  appearance.  "  It  cannot  be,"  said  he.  "  Is  it 
likely  that  no  one  should  ever  have  heard  of  the 
hiding  of  the  deed  but  the  old  gentleman  you  men- 
tion. Depend  upon  it,  you  have  been  deceived,  my 
dear  friend ;  I  am  only  sorry  you  should  have  taken 
so  much  trouble,  to  so  little  purpose."  The  bar^' 
ristcr  mentioned  the  name  of  his  visitor.    "  Hugh 

 !"  excUumed        gentleman,  laughing.    "  I 

have  not  a  relation  in  the  world  of  that  name." 

"It  is. worth  the  trying,  however,"  said  the 
lawyer;  "and  since  I  have  come  so  far,  I  will  finish 
the  adventure." 

Mr.  S  seeing  his  friend  so  determined,  at 

length  consented  to  satisfy  him,  and  accompanied 
him  towards  the  apartment  he  specified.  As  they 
crossed  one  of  the  rooms  in  their  wa^,  he  suddenly 
stopped  before  a  laree  full-length  picture.  "  For 
heaven's  sake,"  cried  he,  "who  is  this?" 

"  My  granduncle,"retumed  Mr.S— — .  "A  good 
old  fellow  as  ever  lived.  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart, 
he  were  alive  now ;  but  he  has  been  dead  these 
thirty  years." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?" 

"  Hugh  .    The  only  one  of  our  family  of 

that  name." 

"That  is  the  man  who  called  upon  rac.  His 
dress,  his  hat,  his  very  ring,  are  there." 

Tliey  proceeded  to  the  doset,  lifted  the  false 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  and— found  the  deed. 

The  kind  old  uncle  was  never  seen  again. 
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'■I  have  licre msdo onljr a nowgwcf  culled llowcn.Knd 
hnvc  brought  nolltlng  of  mjr  <nrn,  bnt  the  Ftriag  that  tin 
them."— JToalai^. .   » 

BBKAKEADLB  PBESEXCK  OF  XIVD. 

A  wojtKKAKempIoved  inoneof  tkeminiogahaftsofthe 
Scottish  Central  Kailwwr  lately  had  a  moat  minKnloas 

escape.  He  had  lighted  the  fusees  connected  with  the 
charges  of  povdcr  for  the  porpoac  of  blasting,  and  garo 
the  signal  to  be  drawn  up,  but  the  rope  slipping,  the 
poor  fellow  was  suspended  a  few  feet  above  where  the 
explosion  was  to  take  place,  with  no  other  proepeet  before 
him  but  instant  death.  With  great  fortitudeand  presence 
of  mind  he  called  out  to  lower  him,  which  was  immedi- 
ately done,  and,  advancing  cantiouely  to  the  bttming 
fuecee,  he  extinguished  them.  On  examim^on  thcy 
vere  found  to  have  burned  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
powder. 

riWBBLLAS. 

It  is  curious  to  obeerve  the  slender  thanks  girm  to 
those  who  endeavour  to  increase  the  comforts  and  coo- 
vcniencea  of  the  human  race.  When  Jonas  Hauway, 
though  a  very  popular  character,  first  appeared  in  the 
streets  of  London  with  an  umbrella,  be  was  lodted  upoo 
with  a  feeling  aimilar  to  that  with  whidi  the  andeat 
prophet  of  that  name  was  r^arded.  The  noveLezample 
of  such  e^eminixj  was  ridiculed  as  qnite  iusuS'erable ; 
and  preferring  the  rays  of  the  sua  to  the  shower  of 
missiles  with  which  he  was  sssailed,  he  quietly  pot  it 
down,  and  took  shelter  in  a  cutler's  sbop,  ^m  the  back 
door  of  which  he  retreated  into  an  adjoining  street,  and 
without  further  molestation  got  safe  home.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  agun  ventured  to  defend  himself 
publicly  against  the  sun's  rays;  but  being  deemed  ao 
eccentric,  his  singularity  was  overlooked,  and  he  wis 
permitted  quietly  to  walk  nnder  cover.  At  length  so 
many  b^an  to  av^l  tbemselves  of  the  like  aecmn- 
modation,  that  the  common  eye  grew  familiar  to  It.  A 
few  rurah  stopped  now  and  then  to  gaze  and  wooder. 
but  felt  rather  amused  than  offended.  The  imitaUonat 
length  spread  from  the  Bond-street  men  of  fiuiuon  to 
the  men  of  smock  frocks  and  aprons  ;  and  in  oar  day 
there  is  scarcely  any  one,  however  poor,  that  has  not  ao 
umbrella.  Th«y  are  become  as  common  as  shoes  and 
stockings.   

What  we  call  good  sense  in  the  conduct  of  life,  eos- 
sists  cliiefly  in  tb^t  t'>mper  of  mind  which  enables  its 
possessor  to  view  at  all  times,  with  perfect  eoolneas  and 
accuracy,  all  the  various  circumstances  of  his  Ntuatlon : 
so  that  ettch  of  them  may  produce  its  due  impression  on 
him,  without  any  exaggeration  arising  from  his  own 
peculiar  habits.  But.  to  a  man  of  ao  iU-regolated 
imagination,  external  eircnnutanoes  only  serve  as  hints 
to  existe  his  own  thon^ta,  and  the  condnet  he  pnrans 
has  in  general  far  less  referttiee  to  his  real  utuation, 
than  to  some  imaginary  one,  in  which  he  conoeivea 
bbnself  to  be  placed :  in  consequence  of  whidi,  while  he 
appears  to  himself  to  be  acting  with  the  most  perfect 
wisdom  and  consistency,  he  may  frequently  exhibit  to 
others  all  the  appearances  of  folly. — Stewart. 

Trbs  humility,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  system,  is 
the  low,  but  deep  and  firm  foundation  of  all  rttJL  vittna 
—Burke. 
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THE  DUCHESS  OP  ORLEANS.' 
Ox  the  road  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  noarly  &t  tlio 
eotnncc  of  tbe  rich  uid  fertile  prindiwUty  of  Meek- 
lenboi^p,  lies  a  small  town,  the  appenranco  of  which 
Borpruefl  and  charms  the  traTeller ;  it  is  Ladwigslost, 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  moat  attractive  towns  in  Oer- 
I    manj.   Id  the  middle  of  the  last  ceatniy,  Lndwigslost 
I    waa  a  more  rendezvous  de  chasse.   In  1756  the  Grand 
I     Duke  Frederick  catabliahed  himself  there  with  his  court. 
I     He  bnllt  a  palace,  a  church,  an  enclosure  of  houses  for 
I    his  officers,  and  sereral  vide  and  handsome  streets. 
I     The  Grand  Duke  Frederic  Francis  contlnned  the  work 
of  hia  predecessor.    He  ornamented  the  palace  and 
I    embelliahed  the  park;  and,  having  a  taste  for  natural 
t   leiaices  and  tbe  arts,  he,  by  degrees,  made  such  a  col- 
I   lection  of  pictures,  minenls,  and  shells,  as  well  deserves 
'   the  visit  of  the  traveller.   Thus  patronised  by  two 
I   sorerdgus,  Lodwigslust  soon  became  s  place  of  note. 
;   What  can  be  gayer  tban  the  aspect  of  ite  Dutch-built 
I   booMs,  of  its  pared  streets,  shaded  by  double  rows  of 
<    Bni«-trees  1   What  more  charming  than  the  view  of  the 
I ,   palaoe,  the  limpid  cascade  playing  beneath  tbe  windows, 
I    and  the  chetfriiil  green  amronnded  with  habitations,  and 
terminated  by  the  church  f  In  this  delightftil  residence 
of  the  princes  and  noUli^  of  If  ecklenbnrg,  was  bom  the 
Princm  Helena,  Bachesa  ttt  Orleans.  She  is  daughter 
of  tiw  henditaiy  Qiand  Duke  Lonis  Frederick—*  man 
«r  aflbetlomta  and  generons  dispo^tion,  and  an  exalted 
I    wd  vpAf^tdatnetiU.  Her  mother,  the  yonng  Duchess 
I    Garoltne  of  Sau  Wtfmar,  whose  picture  I  lately  saw  in 
'   tbe  heroditaiy  palaee  of  ber  ancestors,  had  a  countenance 
«r  extreme         and  intelligence. 

Educated  at  W^mai  during  the  period  of  its  gttaiMl 
Ktaaiy  fune^  in  the  interior  of  tliat  poetical  eoort,  whitdi 
the  namea  of  Goetiie  and  Schiller  have  immortalised, — 
man  whom  Germany  and  all  other 
Eon^nn  cooniriea  delighted  to  htmoor,  who  gladly 
aaaembled  mdw  the  kind  protection  of  her  pwrento, — 
Caroline  waa  ramaikaUe  for  the  exeellenee    her  lieart, 
'    and  the  snperi^ty  of  Iw  talents.  The  Inbabltanta  of 
I    Wdmar  called  her  their  tntelaiy  angel ;  and  a  Qerman 
writer,  who  had  watched  her  progress  from  iniiacy  to 
womanhood,  remarked,  when  speaking  of  her.  "Her's 
was  a  heavenly  character."  - 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  thus  Inhcritii,  from  cither 
pamt,  those  qualities  which  insure  to  the  prince  the 
hearts  of  his  snbjecte,  and  endear  his  memory  to  men  of 
talent;  and. through  them  is  connected  with  the  oldest 
■ad  miast  powerful  fiuniUea  of  Northern  Europe.  One 
prince  of  Mecklenburg  reigned  in  Sweden;  another,  the 
Tsfiaot  Bnric,  conquered  and  snbdned  s  part  of  that 
*ast  empire  which  is  at  preaont  nnder  the  abnolutc 
dominion  of  the  Bnsrians.  Genealogists  carry  bock  Uie 
(I)  From  "£«  if/urinrflm*." 
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history  of  the  princes  of  Mecklenburg  to  the  moat 
remote  ages,  and  have  spread  the  oollateral  branches  nt 
the  fiunily  over  the  entire  north.  The  learned  Fune 
Magnnaaan  has  very  lately  proved,  by  an  affiliation  of 
several  centuries,  their  relationship  with  Begnar  Lod- 
brook,  the  wonderfhl  hero  of  Seuidinavian  tradition. 
Bot  misfortune,  alas !  hovered  over  the  cradle  which 
was  surrounded  with  so  much  Instre  and  virtue.  The 
Princess  Helena  was  only  two  years  old  when  she  lost 
her  mother.  Her  fiither  re-married,  on  the  8d  of  April, 
1818,  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Hesse  Homberg,  eighteen 
months  after  which  this  excellent  prince  was  taken 
from  his  conntryand  his  children.  Tbe  Princess  Helena 
had  already  lost  one  young  brother;  one  other  yet 
remuned  to  her  fond  affection ;  but,  at  the  very  age 
when  his  fiunlly  and  his  country  were  indulging  in  tbe 
fondest  hopes  of  him,  at  that  age  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  continue  tiie  fiitborly  government  of  his 
ancestors,  she  beheld  him  languish  and  fitde,  and  in 
18S4  she  received  bis  last  sigh. 

In  the  middle  of  a  grove  of  beeches,  in  tbe  park  of 
Lndwigslnst,  stands  a  chapel  of  a  simple,  yet  striking, 
appearance.  It  is  there  that  these  interesting  victims 
of  premature  death  repose,  nnder  a  dimly  lighted  dome. 
Hope  mingles  with  our  grief  as  we  contemplate  their 
tombs.  Tbe  blue  vault,  bespangled  with  stars  of  gold, 
is  like  the  cloudless  night  of  summer ;  and  tbe  inscrip- 
tion over  the  entrance  tells  of  the  happiness  of  those, 
iriio,  though  separated  in  this  life,  will  be  re-united  in 
that  which  is  to  come.  This  chi^l  is  a  sort  of  pilgri- 
mage to  the  good  people  of  Mecklenburg.  On  the  day 
that  I  visited  it,  I  was  followed  by  a  poor  old  peasant 
woman ;  her  hands  were  joined,  her  head  bung  down, 
ctucealing  ber  featuiea;  She  was  praying;  and  in  her 
prayer  she  associated  the  past  with  the  present,  and  the 
.  names  of  those  who  were  not,  with  those  of  their  sur- 
viving relations.  But  Proridflne^  iriiidi  had  blighted 
tiie  sweeteat  and  holiesi  ties,  gave  to  tbe  princess  Helena, 
in  the  person  of  ber  btho's  second  wife,  a  aympathiaing 
supporter,  and  a  mother  oqnble  of  the  fondest  attach- 
ment and  the  moat  untiring  devotion,  whose  noble  and 
enlarged  hesrt>  elevated  ud  forUfted  by  the  love  of 
virtue  and  the  aenUment  at  duty,  had  leani^  from  her 
own  eariy  experience  of  aorrow,  to  fed  for  another'B  mii- 
fortnnes.  Admirable  woman  I  Ctndenmed,  in  the  flower 
of  her  ago,  to  the  widow's  melancholy  garb,  she  was 
accustomed  betimes  to  seelc,  In  the  practice  of  her  rell- 
^on,  for  support  in  the  calamities  of  life ;  and,  in'  the 
eharins  of  literature,  for  more  tnie  and  lasting  Joys  than 
fortune  and  power  can  bestow.  She  it  was  who,  assisted 
by  a  few  chosen  masters  and  an  excellent'  governess, 
brought  up  tbe  subject  of  our  present  memoir;  she  it 
was  who,  by  ber  incessant  care,  her  boundless  affection, 
and  ber  jndicions  advice,  developed  those  precious  gifts 
whidi  bewven  had  been  pleated  to  beatoir  on  ber;  she  it 
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mw  whcepiidingber  step  bysUsp  on  her  entnuice  intolifc, 
in  her  studies  and  her  observations,  profited  by  nvcry 
oppcrtooity  of  ginpg  a  risht  dirccUoD  to  her  taledt^ 
and  a  pious  tncHnation  to'Ecr  soul ;  ^nd  Bhe  it  was  whq, 
on  the  day  of  tliat  royal  and  splendid  marriage,  alas, 
so  quickly  clouded  in  mourning  !  accompanied  her  to 
France,  and  who  hastened  from  the  other  end  of  Ger- 
many to  afford  her  the  support  of  her  piety  imd  tender- 
ness under  her  cruel  bereavement. 

The  dowager  grand  duchess  passed,  with  her  adopted 
daughter  at  LndwigBlaBt,  twenty  years  of  retirement,  of 
improvement  in  the  performance  of  good  works,  and  in 
ihe  indulgence  of  generous  reflections.   She  inhabited 
one  of  the  houses  that  Prince  Frederic  had  built,  by  the 
Fiide  of  the  green  lawn  which  extended  to  within  a  short 
di8tanco  of  the  church.   Bhe  was  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ducal  residence,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rioh ;  and  she  identified  herself  with  their 
interests  and  wishes.    She  became  their  protectress, 
adriser,  and  supporter ;  and  she  tangbt  her  daughter  the 
ewcct  feelings  of  humanity  and  sympathy.   A  part  of 
cvciy  day  was  spent  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of 
those  who  surrounded  her,  and  the  rest  of  her  time  was 
devoted  to  dhoiee  society,  useful  reading,  the  study  of 
art,  hlitoiy,  mi  general  literature,  and  to  improving 
walks     a  botanical  garden,  instituted  by  the  dnche» 
herself,  and  in  jrhioh  she  had  collected  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  rarest  plants;  and  flowers.    Somctinicit,  on  the 
return  of  summer,  the  two  princesses,  quilting  for  a 
space  their  loved  retirement,  would  visit  some  of  the 
most  bftaatiful  scenery  and  remarkable  towns  in  Qer- 
many.   At  Beriin,  at  liCipsic,  and  at  'VVeimar,  they 
viewed  the  modem  and  ancient  monuments  of  art,  auq 
conversed  with  the  moat  distinguished  persons  of  each 
place  that  they  visited.   One  may  cosily  imagine  the 
ellcct  of  such  an  eilucation,  and  that  the  hopes  of  her 
who  had  so  ardently  undertaken,  and  so  fondly  con- 
tinued it,  have  not  been  disappointed,  nor  her  lessons  of 
love  failed  of  an  ample  rcw»d.    One  must  have  been 
in  Qermany,  have  stayed  in  Mecklenburg,  fully  to 
understand  the  dcptli  of  respect  and  affection  which  the 
Duchess  of  Orlc;uis  has  left  in  the  heart  of  all  those  who 
knew  her.   From  the  moment  of  her  quitting  Ludnigs- 
lust,  France  hsA  been  the  point  of  attraction  to  all  her 
compatriota.   The  Paris  jouniaja  are  subscribed  to,  and 
all  news  fh>m  France  impatiently  waited  for ;  and  the 
first  ^eet  unfolded,  the  first  column  sought  for,  is  that 
in  which  they  hope  to  find  the  name  of  the  youth^l 
duchess.   The  most  tender  KiUcitudc  attends  her  steps, 
and  she  fs  spoken  of  as  a  4ear  absent  child  whom  they 
long  to  sec  again. 

Such  love  as  tUs,  tmweakened  by  time,  unaltered  by 
absence,  extends  itself  to  her  adopted  countiy.  Tbey 
desire  Ite  proaperity,  power,  and  peace ;  for  the  good 
people  of  lAidwigslust  associate  the  destiny  of  France 
with  that  of  their  young  princess ;  and  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  a  courier  from  that  country,  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatert  interest  to  them.   Amoqg  the  lower  nuoks, 
the  same  feeling  prevails ;  their  respect  and  devotion 
for  her,  who  was  brought  up  under  tneir  eyes,  exceeds 
all  idea.   Ignorant  as  they  are,  they  cannot  tmco  her  : 
destiny  like  those  who  are  Tereed  in  the  histories  of  ' 
nations,  and  the  r^rts  of  the  daily  papers ;  but  they  ' 
still  see  her  in  imagination,  in  light-hearted  happiness,  : 
with  a  look  or  vord  of  kindness  for  every  one  crossing  < 
the  streets  and  park  of  Ludwigslust.   I  one  day  hired  i 
a  carriage,  to  take  me  from  Ludwigslust  to  Schwcrin,  1 
and,  during  the  drive,  I  conversed  with  the  honest  old  1 
driver,  whose  open  oonntenanee,  and  quaint  recitals,  i 
intereited  me.   After  speaking  of  the  popular  tra-  1 
diUons  of  his  country,  of  the  palace  of  Schwcrin,  I 
and  the  dykea  of  Doberan,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  i 
over' known  the  duchess  of  Orleans.   At  this  ques-  f 
tion,  he  held  do>\-n  his  head,  and  wan,  for  some  ( 
moments,  silent,  like  a  person  who,  struck  by  the  i 
nnuBual  sound  of  a  word,  tries  to  arrange  his  confused  i 
Idew;  then  laAdcoty  recoUoctinff  himself,  and  look-  ] 


,  ■  ing  at  me  with  an  expression  of  joy,  he  excbumcd, 
'■' Oh,'- our  Helena !  (  U  user  Helena)  ;  didlknowhert 
',  I  should  think  1  did.  \,  who  have  sc^  iier  pass  oar 
,  house  so  often;  as  A  little  child  !  "^y  wifle«nd  diildren 
,  also  know  her  well,  and  cduld  tell  you  bow  she  is  be- 
)   loved ;  but,  you  set^  the  new  title  that  you  gave  her 

Euzzled  me.   We  know  that  she  is  a  French  duchess, 
ut  we  never  can  give  ber  another  name  than  that  she 
bore  irtiile  with  as ;  she  is  onr  Helena  of  Meddenbotg, 
1   happen  what  nu^." 

r  upon  this  the  good  old  fellow  began  to  relate  all  that 
I  he  knew  of  the  infimt  years  of  the  princess,  of  the  acts 
[  of  kindness  and  commiseration  which  had  so  endeared 
I  ber  to  her  country' ;  and  bis  recital  lasted  until  we  drorg 
;  under  the  gothie  arches  of  the  old  castle  of  Scwhcrin. 
\  At  Weimar,  where  the  duchess  of  Orleans  had,  at  dif- 
I  ferent  periods,  passed  many  months,  every  one,  from  the 
'  dweller  intbeaacalpalaoe>  to  the  inmate  the  meanest 
,  abode,  pnuse  and  bless  her.  Th^  affection  vhidi  Iho 
:  inhabitants  of  this  town  had  home  to  tho  mother,  reflects 
■  on  her  noble  child ;  and  at  the  t-oim4  ofUcr  uame,  there 
'  arises  on  all  sides  a  murmur  of  love  and  gratitude. 

"  Our  guardian  angel  ha?  not  left  ns,"  said  one  of 
'  Goethe's  <M  Mendn  to  me ;  "  our  Princess  CaroUtte  Uvea 
agahi  in  our  Helena,  who  belongs  as  much  to  na,  as  lo 
UecUoibuig.'' 

The  duchess  of  Orleans  justifies  the  constancy  of  this 
affection,  by  her  remembrance  of  her  old  and  valued 
Inends.  She  gave  herself,  heart  and  soul,  to' Prance, 
but  lier  native  land  lives  in  her  mcmorj-.  8he  is  inte- 
rested in  its  improvement  and  wctfiire,  and  she  watehes 
over  the  fate  of  those  she  loved.  She  shares  their  hap- 
piness, and  compassionatee  their  misfortunes,  and  con- 
veys to  them,  with  tbe  pron^ptitude  of  true  generosity, 
from  time  to  time,  tokens  of  sympathy,  and  words 
encouragement,  or  consolation.  |^uring  my  sojourn  at 
Weimar,  an  artist  of  eminence  died ;  and  the  first  letter 
of  condolence  received  by  his  weeping  widow,  was  from 
tbe  duchess  of  Orieans.  Another  female,  being  obliged 
to  seek,  under  tbe  milder  sky  of  Italy,  for  that  he^ib 
which  her  native  climate  denied  her>  found  that  the 
orders  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  bad  preceded  her  on 
her  route,  and  that,  wlierever  she  went,  she  was  recci^'ed 
with  tbe  mo!«t  marked  attention.  Need  I  sayvhat  feeb 
ings  tiie  august  princcra  has  inspiiod  throughont  that 
country,  which  is  become  her  sccoind  home }  Ah ! 
France  knows  It  well  ,*  and  those  who  have  watched  facr 
progress  through  some  of  our  provinces,  or  who  daily, 
at  Paris,  discover  those  noble  oetiofis  which  her  modesty 
would  conceal,  but  whicfi  gratitude  bctn^  have  not 
now  to  learn  her  worth. 

From  ber  childhood,  the  history  and  Btcratnrc  of 
Fiance  has  been  her  studj*.  She  spoke  its  language, 
whUe  she  learned  her  own ;  and  when  shcfirtt  placed 
her  ftiot  on  the  soil  of  Fnmce,  amidst  joyons  and  ad- 
miring crowds,  she  came  not  as  a  atnmger;  she  bad 
long  known  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  riches  ^d  embcl- 
Ushments ;  and  she  arrived  in  it  like  a  long-ezpectcd 
daughter.  She  made  its  interests  her  Own ;  and  France, 
in  return,  has  devoted  itself  to  her.  Who  can  have  for- 
gotten those  splendid  fetes  at  Fontainbleau,  where  her 
charming  (Kgnity  caused  a  minister  of  state  to  exelaim, 
on  seeing  her,  "  We  were  prepared  for  a  plineeaa  ,bqt  this 
is  a  queen."  Who  can  have  foTgotten  those  evenings  at 
tbe  FavilloQ  Harsan,  where  she,  and  her  august  husband, 
so  graciously  welcomed  all  who  were  distinguished  for 
birth,  character,  or  talent— the  I«nctionarie$  of  the 
kingdom,  the  poets,  the  deputies,  and  the  artists.  Alas ! 
a  dreadful  miffortune,— a  misfortune  which  resounded 
like  a  chtp  of  thunder  throughout  Borope,~pot  an  end 
to  those  brilliant  entertainments,  thoae  intelleotoal  ro- 
unions  t  But  Ood  watches  over  those  whom  he  has  so 
severely  wounded,  and  France  contemplates,  with  tbe 
deepest  pity,  the  young  princess,  whose  high  sense  of 
duty  supports  her  in  her"conjugal  grief,  by  her  powerful 
maternal  hope  and  consolation ;  and  her  regret  for  tbe 
past,  ia  brightened  by  tho  promise  til  the  fatnre. 
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Ah  AnrtTalian  Talf. 

Chap.  IV. 

Qct  those  dim  of  profoand  traaqaniit^  vere  soon 
terminated ;  uia  bitter  were  the  T^fn^ts  vith  vbich 
Imcj  Cooper  contemplated  ber  approaching  «eparatioa 
from  Kre.  Webster,  that  she  might  be  Iramferred  into 
Hie  femily  of  a  Sydney  attorney,  to  take  charge  of  three 
infimt  chudren.  Mr3.  Eitely  had  ecen  Lucy  on  scvcial 
occuionfl,  and,  with  the  instinctive  rcadtncsa  of  her  sex, 
had  prized  her  her  due  value ;  not  that  she  act  any 
further  storo  on  religion,  tempcranco,  and  honesty,  than 
as  thfiy  might  be  made  araiUble  to  her  own  comfort  and 
eonrenience.'  Mrs.  Kitely  Tae  exceedingly  beautiful ; 
her  education  had  been  completed  in  London  and  Paris, 
whither  her  doting  piirent«  had  sent  her  from  this  land 
<^  her  nativity ;  an^  a  more  accomplished  person  pro- 
bably never  set  foot  en  the  sbores  of  Austodia.  Her 
fatbcor,  who  had  Souriuhod  under  the  protection  of  a 
conditional  pardon,  accumulated  imme'uae  wealth,  which 
the  growing  prosperity  of  Sydney  had  increased  in  a 
tenfold  dmee ;  and  it  ho  happened,  that,  very  shortly 
aftw  Kn.  intdy'i  marriage,  her  only  brother  had  bmi 
thnnm  from  bU  bone,  on  his  return  from  a  prixe-fight, 
In  which  bis  man  had  been  victorious,  and  he  had  some- 
what exceeded  his  usual  measure  of  intemperance;  thus 
in  a  few  days  Mrs.  Kitely  became  the  sole  representative 
of  her  bther's  honours  and  exceeding  wealth,  lu  addi- 
tion to  tbifl,  V.t.  Kitely  was  inde&tigable  in  the  prao- 
tice  of  his  pR^eadon  of  the  law,  which  in  Sydney  is 
lucrmQte  beyond  beBef :  he  was  unboaoded  in  his  ex- 
penses, careml  only  that  hla  lavidi  expenditure  should 
De  limited  by  his  weome ;  and  be  maintuned  a  houBe* 
hold  oonstmctod  on  a  scale  of  princely  magnificence,  and 
In  a  style  of  etiquette  and  obnervance  seldom  scon, 
except  in  the  mother  country.  In  one  of  the  loveliest 
qwta  of  ^  transcendently  boantiful  bay  of  Fort  Jack- 
toa,  Mr.  KHcIy  was  learine  his  manuon :  it  was  designed 
with  exquisite  taate,  and  executed  with  costly  and 
elaborate  care.  The  colonial  marbles,  which  yield  to 
none  in  branty  of  colour  and  polished  surface,  were 
plentifolly  employed :  a  lawn,  gradually  guned  from  the 
solid  rock  at  a  large  expense  w  gunpowder,  lay  sloping 
to  the  beadit  uid  boontted  by  a  wide  terrace  and  nobw 
tialiuiiade.'  The  verdure  was  perpetual  in  all  aeasons; 
tropical  and  European  plants  and  shrubs  were  inter- 
mingled with  complete  success;  whilst  a  screen  of 
native  tree^  diligently  reduced  to  tbe  pictoreaqne,  over- 
hung the  house  and  grounds.  The  whole  bay  was  Mrs. 
KitAly'a  property,  and  eveiy  point  was  made  subservient 
to  tlie  beauty  of  the  scene.  A  little  island,  where  they 
had  erected  a  bath-house,  and  formed  a  private  garden, 
imcceagible  to  all  eyes  but  their  own,  bore  the  classic 
name  of  Salamis,  and  the  bay  ilflclf  was  called  the  gulf 
of  ^^Fi*  Although  much  of  this  undertaking  re- 
matBeatobeacoompliflhedfSomnch  wasalreadyfiniahed, 
that  Ur.  uid  Uts.  &ilely  had  for  some  time  past  resided 
at  -^put ;  and  hence,  with  professional  punctuality, 
Ur.  lately  daily  drove  in  to  Sj'dne^  alone,  in  his  gig, 
meditating  tbe  most  lucrative  practice  of  his  profession. 
On  his  return,  his  solitary  ride  afibrded  him  leisure  to 
direct  his  tbooghta  upon  bis  sumptuous  home,  aaj-ing, 
*  '^f  hat  shall  1  dc^  becaoso  X  have  no  room  where  to 
bestow  my  fridlcl  TUswUlIde:  I  will  pull  down  my 
bamSp  ana  buUd  greater;  and  tberovill  I  batow  all  mv 
froita  and  my  goods.  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul, 
thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take 
thine  ease, — eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 

If  there  was  any  diawluu^  to  all  this  splendour,  it 
arose  from  tbe  mortifying  recollection  that  the  noigb- 
booiing-  gentry  refused  all  intimacy  with  l£r.  Kttely, 
because  he  was  not  only  connected  by  marria^  with 
snaompiBt  people^  bat  because  he  also  was  sunilarly 
deaeesMed.  To  be  the  possessor  of  so  much  magni- 
ionee,  withoat  tlie  power  of  rai^og  onvy  and  awni- 


ration  in  others,  seemed  to  take  away  the  principal 
enjoyment  of  wealth ;  but,  as  all  overtures  towards  the 
interchange  of  civilitiea  were  rq'ectod,  Mrs.  Kitely  bad 
long  since  adopted  the  conBolatory  reflection  that  she 
comd  buy  them  aU  up,  and  t^t  their  condescensioni 
were  by  no  mean?  essential  to  her  happincns.  - 

It  was,  however,  in  her  power  to  drive  to  tbe  Homebush 
races,  more  splendidly  dressed,  and  in  a  more  dashing  equi- 
page, than  any  other  woman  in  the  colony,  and  to  excite 
more  admiration  of  her  person  than  all  the  rest  could. 
No  public  occasion  of  display  was  ever  lost,  nor  was  she 
ever  seen  twice  in  the  same  drees;  hut  her  dress  and 
equipage  were  inferior  to  ber  daxsUn^  beauty,  austiuned 
by  an  elegance  of  manner  truly  fascinating.  That  Mr. 
lutely  perfectly  adored  his  lovely  wife  hardly  needs  llie 
statement;  and  he  doted  upon  his  children  with  equal 
devotion.  AH  that  he  could  do  to  gratafy  her  tightest 
wishes  was  promptly  done ;  and  she  appeurd  to  return 
^is  affection  with  equal  love. 

A  very  stylish  candage,  containing  Mrs-  Kitely,  her 
tbreo  cluldren,  and  a  nursery-m^d,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  Arabian  ponies  of  a  milky  whiteness,  arrived  to  fetch 
away  the  government  woman,  and  convey  her  to  her 
new  place.  The  fine  lady  would  not  descend,  and 
hardly  deigned  to  notice  Mrs.  Webster,  who  very 
earnestly  commended  Luc^  to  the  care  and  kindness  of 
her  new  mistress,  using  with  much  modesty  the  privi' 
le^e  of  her  advanced  age,  to  commence  a  conversation 
with  a  lady.  A  few  moments  sufficed  to  enable  Lucy  to 
gather  together  her  small  wardrobe ;  yet  Mrs.  Kitely 
showed  manifest  signs  of  temper  at  the  delay,  and,  with 
petulant  impatience,  bade  her  mount  beside  the  coach- 
man, who  was  immediately  ordered  to  drive  home. 

In  this  well-regulated  family,  for  so  the  master  and 
the  mistress  designed  it  should  be,  the  coachman  was 
too  well-disciplined  to  address  a  single  word  to  his 
fellow-servant  by  his  side.  Intent  upon  bis  Arabian 
steeds,  and  hancUing  the  white  reins  and  ulvermounted 
whip  with  professional  dexterity,  be  left  Lucy  at  leisure 
to  indulge  in  the  melancholy  regrets  that  she  felt  at 

Sarting  with  her  excellent  friend.  But  the  very  pretty 
rive  from  Peversham  to  Sydney  soon  secured  her  atten- 
tion. When  she  had  Ust  traversed  that  road  in  Dr. 
Caveat's  dray,  tbe  whole  country  was  deluged  with  rain, 
and  the  roads  deep  in  mud.  A  cloudtess  sky  now  cano- 
pied them;  tbe  «m  darted  his  meridian  beams  upon 
the  £dnting  hudscajto,  and,  but  for  the  breeze,  tbe  heat 
would  have  been  intolerable.  But  altogether  the  drive 
was  exceedingly  agreeable.  A  few  huts  by  the  road- 
side, which  have  since  become  villages,  and  several  gen- 
tlemen's residences  on  either  hand,  diversified  the  scene. 
A  high  hill,  whidi  has  unce  been  cut  in  a  bold  and 
scientific  manner,  commands  a  distant  view  of  tbe  rising 
metropolis  of  New  South  Wales,  whose  suburbs  now 
extend  to  its  very  ftoot  They  paicd  up  George  street, 
thronged  with  bustling  people  and  equipages,  numerous 
indeed,  and  varied  by  every  character  of  vehicle,  from 
each  degree  of  propriety  and  elegance  down  to  the 
various  orders  of  vulgar,  dirty,  and  incongruous.  Many 
well-dressed  persons  passed  up  and  down ;  crowds  of 
humbler  people,  faithfully  preserving  the  language, 
dress,  and  manners  of  tbe  mother  country,  pursued  their 
avocations.  If  there  was  any  observable  diHereoce,  it 
might  be  seen  in  the  cabbage-trec  hata  uniformlv  worn 
by  tike  men  and  bo^  of  low  degree ;  and  the  brown, 
beaverlesB  felts,  with  ample  brims,  worn  by  the  middle 
ranks.  Tbe  careful  observance  of  neatness  and  refine- 
ment raaidfested  by  the  higher  classes  of  the  town,  was 
conspicuous  chiefly  in  tbe  general  similitude  to  the  dress 
and  manners  of  tbe  same  class  at  home ;  whilst  settlers, 
and  young  men  from  the  country,  in  bush-clothing, 
straw-hat^  and  lengthened  beard8,~were  easily  distin- 
guishable tc<m  the  townsmen.  Ere  they  had  reached 
the  middle  of  the  city,  they  turned  from  the  principal 
street,  and  crossed  a  largo  and  open  area,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Hyde  Park,  a  treeless  space,  but  bounded 
by  the  Supreme  Conr^  St.  James's  Church  and  Fuwn* 
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ago,  the  Banaelu,  for  tlie  reception  of  an  ironed  gai^, 
fit  Mary's  Cathedral,  and  the  Sydney  College,  founded 
upon  the  model  of  the  London  University,  and,  like  it, 
remaining  unlinished :  hence  to  Darlioghurst,  or  Woo- 
loomooloo,  a  lovely  epot,  overlooking  Elizabeth's  Bay, 
and  the  residence  of  several  distinguished  fiuniUea,  at 
the  head  of  whom  is  the  Iiord  Bishop  of  tlie  diocese ; 
and,  porsniBg  &  private  road  of  coiuiderable  length, 
nndnutlng  over  gentle  hills,  and  improving  in  appear- 
ance aa  they  approached  its  termination,  a  sadden  turn 
brought  them  upon  the  lovely  grounds  and  aspiring 
turrets  of  .^gina.  No  combination  of  circumatances 
can  produce  a  finer  eflect  than  here  presented  Itsdf. 
The  broftd  expanae  of  rippling  sea,  the  delidoaa  brM», 
a  white  or  two  of  txwt  or  larger  vessel  alw^m 
moving,  the  grandeur  of  the  lawn  and  terrace,  where 
marble  vase  and  marble  statue  were  mingled  with 
exquisite  adjustment  amidst  the  superb  v^tation  of  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  made  iBgina  faaraly  less  than 
a  paradise.  The  carriage  iras  drawn  up  to  an  unfinished 
portico ;  a  few  solid  pluiks  afforded  access  to  a  hall  and 
staircase  of  admirable  composition,  lighted  tmm  its  oval 
dome,  and  giving  a  naturai  and  convenient  communica- 
tion to  the  principal  rooms.  Mrs.  Kitely  proceeded 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  seating  herself  upon  a  sofi^ 
near  a  marble  fircplnoe  richly  sculptured  with  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  and  the  attendant  houn  in  purest 
alabaster,  Luct,  who  had  been  motioned  to  follow  her, 
wnited  her  orders  joat  within  the  door. 

"  Come  neater  to  me,  young  woman,"  she  commenced ; 
"  take  off  your  bonnet ;  let  me  took  at  yon.  I  must 
have  scmpnloua  cleanness ;  exact  compliance  with  the 
minutest  orders ;  silence,  and  a  noiseless  foot.  Ton  will 
confine  yourself  to  the  nursery,  except  you  have  my 
orders  to  quit  it  Ton  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
children;  and,  if  I  find  you  willing,  careful,  and  obliging, 
I  have  the  means  of  rewarding  you,  as  I  have  of  infiict- 
ing  a  severe  punishment  if  you  disobUge  me.  Saundets 
will  give  yon  what  you  need ;  and  let  me  see  yon  lUways 
drest  with  care.  Araallafa,  take  her  to  Saunders'  room." 
Atidallah  wae  a  young  African,  wearing  a  gorgeous  snlt 
of  green  and  gold,  every  button  of  wliidi  was  uaborate^ 
carved  into  the  form  of  a  pine  apple,  and  pine  aj^les 
were  embroidered  on  his  shoulders  and  his  belt  He 
made  a  profound  obeisance,  and  led  Lucy  to  the  presence 
of  the  mi^or-d<an<>,  Mr.  Thomas  Saunders.  This  great 
dignitary,  whose  honour  it  iras  to  be  coeknef-bom,  and 
who  "had  left  his  country  for  his  conntiVB  good,"  was  a 
genuine  specimen  of  an  nnedncated  low  Londoner.  He 
iras  entirely  possessed  of  his  master's  confidence,  having 
the  disposition  of  all  stores,  and  the  control  of  all  pro- 
perty IvDout  the  estate,  any  nnneeessuy  diminotion  of 
which  he  looked  upon  as  a  wrong  done  to  himself,  to 
whom  alone  belonged,  according  to  his  doctrine,  all 
that  could  be  safely  abstracted  and  diverted  from  ite 
lawful  use.  Such  was  the  circumspection  <^  this  pecu- 
lator, that  the  most  lynx-eyed  of  his  fellow-eervante  were 
baffled  in  every  attempt  to  trace  his  dealings ;  indeed, 
they  gave  it  up  at  last  aa  hopeless,  notwithstanding 
their  anxiety  to  get  •  hold  upon  him,  concluding  that  a 
private  arrangement  with  the  tradesmen  rendered  any 
farther  theft  unnecessaTy.  Thomas  Saunders  was  a 
little  man,  with  a  great  white  lace  deeply  scarred  with 
small-pox,  and  a  great  black  mozzle,  which  by  clean- 
shaving  wore  a  bloeish  complexion,  extending  over  half 
his  expansive  eonntenanee.  He  looked  at  Lucy  with 
peculiar  complacency,  and  gave  her  a  new  page  in  his 
account-book,  duly  headed  with  her  name,  under  which 
he  proceeded  to  charge  against  her  such  supplies  as  were 
necessary  to  put  her  into  the  costume  of  Mrs.  Kitely's 
domestic  servants ;  and,  having  imparted  to  her  liis 
opinion,  that  she  was  a  "  werry  nice  young  ooman,"  he 
eqjoined  upon  her  the  duty  of  retirii^  to  tiie  "  nnaseiy, 
and  loolun'  arter  the  children adding,  with  nnnsual 
condescension,  that  he  should  l>e  "  werry  hi^ty  for  her 
to  come  and  cook  him  a  dish  of  tea  in  his  room  some- 
times^ when  the  cMldren  was  safe  in  bed." 


The  few  dependants,  pamsites,  and  toad-eaters  who 
were  admitted  at  MpiiA,  paid  largely  for  their  fbiici- 
pation  in  the  luxurious  ostentation  of  the  pHte,  in  a 
flattery  at  once  the  most  gross  and  ingenious.  Common 
phrases  of  assent  and  current  admiration,  snch  as  else- 
where are  qidte  acceptable,  wly  e^ws^  the  ntterer  to 
Bcomful  contempt ;  wUlst  any  new  mode  of  pndse  was 
acknowledged  with  gracious  approbation,  and  rewarded 
with  offensive  eondeseention.  In  tliis  traffic,  Hr.  and 
Mrs.  Eitely  were  equally  engaged :  taste  was  an  attri- 
bute belonging  to  both;  their  peculiar  empire  was, 
leaniing  and  decision  in  tiie  master,  beauty  and  accom- 
pUahmiants  in  the  mistress.  The  children  were  paragons 
of  beuity ;  capable  of  learning,  decision,  and  accomplish- 
ments.  Buch  were  the  grounds  of  an  inflation  and  exu- 
Iwance  of  pride,  which,  as  they  were  not  without  founda- 
tion, BO  was  tbe  boundless  vanity  they  inspired  more 
intoxicating  and  pemieioos.  Lu<^,  who  soon  learnt  her 
true  position  in  this  temple  of  human  presumption, 
and  leeolTed  at  onee  what  was  her  du^,  and  how  she 
should  best  disehai^  it,  enjoyed  the  lovely  mot  with 
more  true  etyoyment  than  the  right  owners,  in  whose 
unchaetised  bosoms  eigoyment  only  bred  a  sense  of 
wearying  satiety;  and  who,  wliilst  Uiey.  were  oppressed 
with  lai]gnor,and  hurt  at  thesecluuon  from  society  which 
they  afiected  to  despise,  found  no  source  of  comfort 
in  themselves,  or  one  another ;  but  were  loaded  with  the 
incurable  poverty  of  those  who  lay  up  treasure  for  them- 
selves, ana  are  not  rich  towards  God.  • 

In  this  way  rolled  on  the  todions  months,  diversified 
by  Mrs.  Kitty's  fourth  confinement  and  happy  conva- 
lescence ;  the  great  r^oicing  of  her  husband  and  house- 
hold, and  some  approach  towards  fluniliarity  on  the  part 
of  Tommy  Saunders  towards  Lacy  Cooper.  This  grave 
personage  and  liacv  were  seated  in  his  carpeted  apart- 
ment, discasung  ue  merits  of  the  coffee  on  which  tiiey 
were  regaling,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  tired  of  single  life  and 
self-einoyment,  was  meditating  the  proper  phrase  and 
auBpidoui  moment  to  layhinuielf  anahisaccpiiBitiona  at 
his  Tiiritor'B  feet ;  toneehd  by  the  unobtrusive  merits  of 
her  conduct,  and  by  no  means  insenablc  to  her  personal 
attractions.  Such  had  been  the  unbroken  tenour  of  his 
success  fdnce  he  had  entered  upon  the  procamtion  of 
Mr.  Eitely's  afiairs,  and  such  tbe  unquestionable  author- 
ity he  held  over  all  subordinate  persons  and  things 
witiiin  that  JnriBdieUon,  tliat  he  had  gradually  adopted 
the  Intoxicating  idea,  tliat  he  wq^  second,  and  only 
second,  to  the  great  Jove  himself  of  Australian  .£gina  : 
consequently,  that  the  proposal  he  was  about  to  make 
would  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  great  conde- 
scension, a  most  advantageons  match,  and  one  in  no 
wise  to  be  r^ected.  Ttmuny  was  hard^  less  tlian  fifty, 
and  althou^  perfectly  conscious  of  his  gains  from 
"  Plutus's  mine,"  hts  oddities  and  natural  deformitjee 
had  totally  escaped  his  attention,  "  Ton  may  be  sure, 
lioey,"  he  continued,  "I  must  have  Iiad  a  weny  great 
respect  for  you  before  I  would  a  harskedyou  to  tea  with 
me.  Ko,  dearest  Lucy,  I  always  looked  upon  you  from 
the  werry  fust  as  a  werry  nice  young  ooman.  Ton 
know,  dear  Lucy," — and  he  balane«l  the  tea  spoon  across 
the  edge  of  his  sancer,  in  which  it  floated  on  the  steam- 
ing beverage,— balancing  probably  at  the  same  time  in 
his  own  mind  the  absolute  wisdom  of  the  disclosure  he 
was  about  to  make ;  bat,  peroeiving  no  violent  symploms 
of  trepidation  or  QnafemoBS  on  Lucy's  ftee,  he  deemed 
the  disclosure  eBsentiai  to  the  Buooess  of  his  declatation 
— "Ton  know,  Lucy,  that  mine  is  a  werry  nice  appint- 
ment  here,  and  that,  if  I  was  obligated  to  cut  to-morrcr, 
I  should  not  be  so  iHtd  off;  but  tbere  is  no  fear  of  that; 
master,  and  me  was  made  for  each  other— he  thrives  and 
I  thrive  together;  and  I  do  think,  Lucy,  with  my 
money,  if  yon  was  to  have  me,  you  could  not  do  better, 
and  I  wooM  set  up  my  own  ^y,  and  take  you  out  on 
Sundays." 

Much,  doubtless,  there  was  that  prudent  folks  call 
elidible  in  thlspropostU,  narUcularly  as  a  marriage  with 
a  freeman  wonla  at-  once  have  pot  a  period  to  aa  aen- 
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ience,  md  there  eoald  bo  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
Governor's  official  consent ;  yet  there  were  certain  con- 
ditions esBesttal  to  the  arrangement  bo  repolBive — 
among  the  rest.  Tommy  Saunders's  own  person,  cha- 
racter, and  conveisatioD, — that  Lucy  felt  no  other  per- 
plexity in  condncUng  ths  treaty  thui  to  adopt  that  line 
of  conduct  wiiich  is  occasionally  called  t«npoTizing,  and 
occasionally  dignified  -with  the  name  of  Fabiaa  And 
considering  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  and  the 
power  Mr.  Saunden  might  exert  to  her  prejudice  and 
annoyance,  if  his  penmcmt  were  rudely  resisted,  Lucy 
thought  it  no  derogation  to  her  prindplee,  if  she  gave 
him  to  understand  that  she  thought  him  "  a  werry  nice 
young  man,"  and  that  at  some  future  period  she  might 
not  be  dlBincUsed  to  become  Mrs.  Saunders. 

But  about  this  time  it  happened,  that  in  the  course  of 
business  it  was  Mr.  Eitely's  chance  to  be  concerned  with 
a  young  gentlemaii  belon^ng  to  a  distinguished  family 

in  Ebigland,  an  officer      the  r^iiment,  then  m 

Sydney,  whose  criminal  indolgence  in  a  profligate  and 
debaached  modeof  life  hadinvolred  himin the  retribution 
of  the  law ;  that  indiscriminate  power  which  treats  alike 
the  luifortnnate  and  the  unprincipled  ;  InToIving  all  in 
onrelentiw  extorUon.  It  was  in  this  way,  therefore, 
that  Ur.  KitelyaDd  (he  HMuninible  Claude  Mac  Caichit 
became  persoimlly  known  to  eadi  other ;  and  upon  this 
oecasiap  Mr.  Kitely  yielded  to  a  genius  anperior  to  his 
own ;  lor  such  was  tho  fiucination  of  this  young  man's 
manners,  such  the  elegance  of  his  person  and  tadress, 
and,  above  all,  so  perfect  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Kitely's  character  and  circumstanoM,  that  from  an  intei^ 
riev,  in  which  Mr.  McCatchit  appeared  before  the 
lawyer  as  a  helpless  debtor,  whose  last  resources  were 
exhausted,  arose  an  intimacy,  which  terminated  in  a 
I>romiae  to  stay  all  further  proceedings,  and  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner  at  .£gina.  Although  Mr.  Kitely  always 
asserted,  that  tiia  exclusion  from  society  was  rather  to 
be  desired  than  not,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  made 
the  Honourable  Cimia  Mae  Catehit's  acqaaintanee  may 
tatUiy  the  least  suspecting,  that  an  opening  towards 
the  acquaintance  of  the  officers  of  his  r^ment  was  a 
thing  greatly  desired  by  one  who  could  purchase 
anything  but  good  company.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  it  a  certain  that,  by  previous  arrangement,  Mr. 
Kitely  drew  up  at  Mc  Catehit's  quarters  exactly  at  four 
o'clock,  and,  taking  that  gentleman  up,  drove  off,  no 
l<Hu;er  Uie  solitary  occupant  of  the  vehicle,  but  having 
t^his  nde,  in  full  uniform,  and  most  elaborately 
dicaaed,  the  Honourable  Claude  MeCatchit.  Chuide 
wss  profoundly  skilled  in  the  wa,ys  of  the  world ;  he 
knew  all  the  worst  parts  of  the  human  character,  and 
was  no  less  skilful  in  turning  to  his  own  advantage  all 
the  peculiarities,  the  weakn^ses,  and  the  vices  of  his 
feUow-creatures.  He  addressed  himself,  therefore,  with 
u  assiduity  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  prize 

•  which  he  was  uming  to  secure,  to  improve  the  success 
be  had  already  obta^wd ;  and  whilst^  by  general  atten- 
tions>  Iw  gained  an  opportnnity  of  ascertaining  tiie  exact 
nature  of  his  task,  such  was  the  cleverness  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, that,  ere  they  reached  their  destination,  the 
hwyer  and  the  soldier  were  upon  ^tenns  (rf  most  agico- 
%ble  and  confidential  intercourse. ' 
.  lie  experienced  e^e  of  the  visitor  caught  up  with 
cagwness  all  the  otyects  of  taste  and  improvement 

■  wUeh  gndnally  presented  themsolves  as  tiuiy  approached 
the  hoose ;  they  served  him  as  so  many  vehicles  of  adu- 
lation to  his  new  friend,  and  so  many  fresh  incentives  to 
the  exertion  of  his  arts  of  pleasing.  His  expectation 
WW  much  more  ^han  realized  In  this  scrutiny;  for, 
alUwogh  be  bad  heard  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of 
Mr.  Kitdy's  forhmc^  he  was  not  prepared  to  see  the 

t  diaplijr  w  an  el^;ant  taste  either  in  the  manner  or  the 
degree  in  which  it  improved  upon  him.  The  eflfect  of 
the  sudden  opening  of  the  scene  when  he  stood  upon  the 

,  edge  of  the  lawn,  and  turned  first  towards  the  stately 
hmj.  ^reading' beneath  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun, 
Mntlien  to  the  magnificent  house  nov  advancing  to- 


wards completion,  startled  even  the  well-practised  and 
experienced  Olaude.  The  silent  state  with  which  they 
were  received  by  footmen  in  purple  and  gold  liveries, 
with  silk  stockings ;  the  coolness  and  calm  ok«curity  of 
the  hall,  exchanged  for  the  brightness  and  fervour  of 
the  evening  sun ;  and  the  luxurious  clq;anee  of  the 
drawing-room,  not  less  beaatilhl  for  its  arclutectnral  pro- 
portions, than  for  the  delightful  sesr-view  visible  from  its 
windows,  and  the  costly  furniture  with  which  it  was 
decorated,  made  the  young  man  anxious  to  see  the  lady 
whose  fortune  it  was  to  preside  over  this  combination  of 
delif^ts,  and  who,  he  rightly  concluded,  must  have  had 
no  small  share  in  their  accumulation.  But  when  Mrs. 
Kitely  herself  appeared,  and  welcomed  her  guest  with  a 
satisbction  she  hod  no  wish  to  conceal,  equuly  gratified 
with  Ms  company,  and  stnick  with  the  elc^mce  of  bis 
sppearance  and  manners,  the  designs  of  the  Honourablo 
Claude  Mac  Catchtt  assumed  new  amplitude,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  the  employment  of  all  the  &scinati<ms 
within  his  power.  That  evening  was  spent  delightfiilly : 
all  three  persons  had  their  own  mott\'cs  for  self-congiu- 
tulatlon,  and  all  were  engaged  in  the  pleasing  occopu- 
tion  of  giving  pleasure. 

"  This  lovely  ba^,"  sold  Claude, "  is  beautifully  named ; 
indeed  the  spot  is  at  once  charming  for  its  natural 
beauties,  and  for  the  gorgeous  embellishments  of  art. 
One  palazzo  at  Genoa,  and  one  garden  there,  (I  spent 
two  months  in  nnspeskable  enjoyment  on  that  coast,) 
are  only  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it." 

"I  was  disappointed  in  not  visiting  Italy,"  replied 
Mrs.  Kitely, — ^for  tiw  remark  was  made  in 'a  mtmncr 
vhidi  seemed  to  ask  for  her  concnmice;  "but  I  bai-o 
seen  the  Mediterranean  at  MaraelUes,  and  lingered  a 
whole  winter  in  the  isflo  of  Sainte  Marguerite.  1  prefer 
.£gina  to  anything  t  ever  saw  there." 

"  Not  without  reason,"  said  Claude.  "  I  profess  I 
would  not  barter  this  region  of  delight  for  an  Italian 
principality,  and  the  title  to-boot." 

"  I  nave  been  casting  about,"  said  ilr.  Kitely,  "  for  a 
name  for  yonder  headland  to  the  north-west,  which 
^11  be  in  keeping  with  the  leading  idea  of  J^ginu ; 
perhaps  you  can  help  me  " 

"  The  other  promontory,  to  the  westward,  wonts  a 
name,  I  presume,"  sud  Claude. 

"  It  does,"  sud  Mr.  Kitely.  "  And  the  two  points 
sho  lid  be  assodated  with  one  another,  and  vlth  us." 

"  What  think  yon  of  Sestos  and  Abydos  V  suirgcstcd 
Claude. 

"  AVe  have  rejected  them,"  said  Mrs.  Kitely,  "more 
than  once.  They  arc  pretty,  but  remote  from  the  proper 
scene." 

"  Then,"  said  Claude,  "  if  I  do  not  greatly  misUike, 
yonder  point,  beneath  the  setting  moon,  ought,  in  topo- 
graphical propriety,  to  bear  the  name  of  Colomia." 

"  Cape  Oolonna,  Cape  Colonna,"  repeated  Mnt.  Kitely ; 
"noUiing  can  be  better.  Falconer,  I  remember,  h:is 
celebrated  it.   I  declare  it  shall  be  Cape  Colonuo. 

"  *  Here,  la  th«  dead  of  night,  liy  loima'i  iteep, 
The  iesDiati'a  cry  wa*  h««m  slang  the  deep.' " 

"  I  forget,"  said  Claude,  "  the  corresponding  name ; 
but  we  can  easily  refer  to  the  map." 

"  I'll  build  a  ruined  temple  on  the  cliftV'  obHcncd 
Mr.  Kitely. 

"  I  thii&  a  few  shattered  columns  placed  upon  the 
head  would  giMtly  improve  the  scene,"  interposed 
Claude. 

"  It  must  be  done,"  replied  Mr.  Kitely.  "  I  never  saw  the 
pla«et0Buch  advantage:  the  very  heavens  bum  wlthgloty." 

"  The  skies  of  this  southern  hemisphere  are  as  gorgeous 
as  the  scone  before  uh.  Look  at  that  path  of  light  that 
blazes  over  our  heads,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  much 
fiBTonr.  "  The  Magellan  clouds,  too,  tern,  as  one  might 
believe,  from  the  milky  way,  where  you  may  see  the 
space  from  i^eh  they  have  been  rent  " 

"And  that  cross,  too,"  added  Claude. 

"  That  marvellous  cross,"  stud  Mrs.  Kitely,  "  of  u  hich 
the  Florentine  mariner  exclaimed,  'una  crow  imuxt- 
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vigiiosa,  t  di  tarUa  bellessa,  non  mi  pare  ad  tdeuno 
segno  dowrla  ThuB  rendered  into  English 

by  Stunuel  Bogera,"  ibe  oontinaed,  d^ghted  nith  the 
aptnesa  of  the  paasage,  uut  proad  of  ber  own  reading 
and  memory— 

" '  The  orb»  that  roll, 
Singly  or  dwUrhig,  roond  tha  Bouttwni  pole  J 
Hot  ret  tiM  roni  that  gloruy  the  night— 
Ah,  now  finat  when  to  my  nviahttd  light 
The  Crou  Bhone  fimh  In  evetlaating  Ught  I' " 

At  length  it  became  necessaiy  to  separate.  Au  curly 
day  was  named  to  renew  the  Tisit,  and  the  examiaation 
of  Mrs,  Kltely's  portfolio  was  proposed.  Mr,  Eitcly'e 
carriage  took  Claude  iuto  Sydney,  revolving  all  the  wa^ 
how  far  he  could  lay  .£gma  uadcr  coatributioo,  to  admi- 
nidtcr  to  his  pleasarea  9s  well  as  his  neceeaiUes,  tod 
pondering  the  oeat  means  to  secure  tbo  footing  he  had 
already  gained.  The  host  and  hostess  were  determined 
to  improve  the  acquaintance,  as  wall  for  the  satisfaction 
it  afTorded  them,  as  tn  the  v^ue  ozpectation  thal^  some- 
how or  other,  it  would  be  instrumental  in  giving  them 
an  introduction  to  society. 

for  some  weeks  the  pcogress  of  this  adventure  was 
slow.  The  refinements  of  life— poetry,  painting,  and 
muuc — engaged  the  attention  of  the  nost  and  aoiitess 
and  Uieir  new  fricad.  Oradually  Mrs.  Kitcly's  visits  to 
her  nursery  became  less  regular,  and  her  interest  in  bcr 
dtildren  less  engroflaing.  But  vre  need  hot  detail  the 
progress  of  Iho  catastrophe.  Before  many  weeks  ha4 
paaed,  she  had  fallen  before  the  seductive  urU  of  the 
HonQumblc  Claude  Mac  Catchit,  and  the  suggestions^  of 
hot  own  vanity,  unchecked  by  any  rcstndnte  of  religion 
and  Tittuc. 

rOPL'LAR  TEAR-BOOK. 

Jahuary  12.— JJUuflfl  iHotittflB  (184(>). 

Tiiii  first  Monday  afler  the  Epipliniiy  is  Ihus 
deaiguated,  bccauac  it  was  the  first  day  after  the 
C^hrlstmus  holidays  that  husbandmen  resumed  the 
]]loiigh.  1'he  oioming  was  devoted  to  the  exwiiim- 
tion  of  their  iostraments  of  agriculture ;  after  whitJi 
they  were  indulged  with  a  rarewell  holiday,  and  a 
free  recurrence  to  the  sports  and  pastimes  of 
Christmas.  Time  and  the  progressive  refinement 
of  manners  have  now  nearly  worn  oat  this  ancient 
usage.  In  the  north,  hewever,  the  young  peasants 
^ct  enjoy  dancing  on  Plough  Monday,  each  clad 
m  the  dress  of  the  opposite  sex ;  morris-dancers, 
with  a  boy  in  girl's  clothes,  still  exert  their  agility 
in  other  villages.  In  several  districts,  Mab  and  his 
•wife  continue  to  lead  the  festive  throng.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  a  plough  is  drawn  in  pro- 
cession to  the  doom  of  the  townspeople  and 
villagers ;  ropes  are  affixed  to  it^  and  thirty  or  forty 
men,  in  shirts  and  trousers,  and  having  their  arms, 
shoulders,  and  hats  ornamented  with  large  bows  of 
gay-coloured  ribands,  drag  it  along.  An  old  woman, 
or  a  boy  disguised  to  represent  one,  and  gaudily 
apparelled,  usually  accompanies  the  party,  and  is 
caUed  The  Betsy;  sometimes  she  is  attended  by  a 
rustic  in  skins,  with  a  lengthy  tail,  and  carrying  a 
box  for  contributions,  who  is  styled  The  Fool. 
Music  and  morris-dancers  (when  they  can  be  pro- 
cured) increase  the  gaiety  of  the  scene.  In  all 
cases  there  is  a  merry  dance,  with  riband-decorated 
maidens.  Hie  money  collected  is  spent  at  night 
in  conviviality.  This  rustic  procession  appears  to 
have  had  a  pious  origin.  Before  the  (mange  of 
religion,  a  light,  called  the  plough-ligkl,  was  fre- 
quently maintain^  by  old  and  young  husbandmen, 
before  certain  images,  and  on  Plough  Monday  they 
feasted,  and  went  about  with  a  plough  and  dancers, 
to  obtain  money  to  support  the^ougA-ligkt, 


Washington  Irving,  in  his  accoimt  of  Newstead 
Abbey,  makes  the  following  delkhtfUl  allusion  to 
Plough  Monday.  "  Sherwood  Forest,"  he  saytL 
"stilt  retains  much  of  the  quaint  customs  uid 
holiday  games  of  the  olden  time.  A  day  or  two 
after  n^  arrival  at  the  Abbey,  as  I  was  walldng  in 
the  cloisters,  I  heard  the  sound  of  rustic  music, 
and  now  and  then  a  burst  of  merriment^  proceeding 
from  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  Presently  the 
chamberlain  came  to  me,  and  informed  me  that  a 
party  of  country  lads  were  in  the  servants'  hall, 
performing  Plough  Monday  antics,  and  invited  mc 
to  witness  their  mummery.  I  gladly  assented,  for 
I  am  somewhat  curious  about  lliese  reliquea  of 
popular  usages.  The  servants'  hall  was  d  fit  place 
for  the  exhibition  of  an  old  Gothic  ganic  It  was 
a  chamber  of  great  extent,  ^vbich,  in  monkish  times, 
had  been  the  refectory  of  the  Abbey.  A  row  of 
massive  columns  extended  lengthwise  through  the 
centre,  lh)m  whence  sprang  Gothic  arches,  sup- 
porting the  low  vaulted  ceiling.  Hera  was  a  set 
of  rustics  dressed  up  in  something  of  the  style 
represented  in  the  books  couceruiug  popular 
antiquities.  One  was  in  a  rough  garb  of  frieze, 
with  his  head  muffled  in  bear  skin,  and  U  bell 
diingUng  behind  him,  that  jingled  at  every  ini>vc- 
ment.  He  Mas  the  down  or  fool  of  the  party, 
probably  a  traditional  representative  of  the  ancient 
satyr.  The  rest  were  decorated  with  ribands,  and 
armed  wiUi  wooden  swords.  The  leader  of  the 
troop  recited  the  old  ballad  of  S.  Georae  and  the 
Dragon,  M-hich  has  been  current  among  the  country 
people  for  agCs ;  his  companions  accompanied  the 
recitation  with  some  rude  attempt  at  acting,  while 
the  clown  cut  all  kinds  of  antics. 

'*  To  these  succeeded  a  set  of  moms  dancers, 
gaily  dressed.- up  with  ribands  and  hawks'-bells. 
In  this  troop  we  had  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian ; 
the  latter  represented  b^  a  smoothfaced  boy:  also 
Beelzebub,  equipped  with  a  broom,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  Bessy,  a  termagant  old  beldame. 

*■  These  rude  pageants  are  the  Imgering  remains 
of  the  old  customs  of  Plough  Monday,  when  bands 
of  rustics,  fantastically  dressed,  and  ntrnished  with 
.pipe  and  tabor,  dragged  what  was  called  the  '  fool 
plough 'firom  house  to  house,  singing  ballads  and 
performing  antics,  for  which  they  were  rewarded 
with  money  and  good  cheer." 

Brady  sa^s,  that  the  more  common  mode  of  pass- 
ing the  holiday,  was  to  drag  a  plough  Irom  door  to 
door,  soliciting  plough  taoneg,  wherewith  to  defray . 
the  expenses  of  a  feast,  and  a  dance  in  the  evening. 
We  witnesaed  this  practice  in  Cambri^e,  as  recent^ 
as  1836.  The  writer  just  mentioned,  supposes  that 
it  was  introduced  by  degrees  after  the  abohtion  of 
the  feudal  system.  Before  that  evMit  took  ^lace, 
the  nobles  who  held  the  land  employed  their  de- 
pendents, then  in  a  state  of  villainage,  iii  its  cul- 
tivation, and  fed  them  in  common  with  their  other 
retainers :  at  first  the  vassals  commuted  with  their 
lords  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute  called  plough 
silver;  and  at  length,  when  labour  was  rehiu- 
neratcd  by  pecuniary  wages,  it  became  usual  for 
the  poor  and  recently  emancipated  labourers,  to 
appeal  to  the  kindliness  of  the  wealthy,  by  show- 
ing them  the  plough,  which  could  not  then  be 
used,  especially  In  the  north,  on  account  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  flensou. 

Strntt,  in  his  "  Sports  and  Pastunesj"  states,  that 
on  this  day  in  the  SdUy  Islands,  a  sort  of  ^1- 
lantry  is  exerciaed  called  "  goose-dandng."  The 
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girls  are.di^ssed  as  foune  men,  and  tlie  youths 
a»  iiUi4en3,  and,  tiius  attired,  they  visit  tlielr  ndgli- 
boura  id  companieti,  where  they  dance  and  joke 
i^on  wbathas  taken  place  in  the  island ;  and  every- 
OH  is  bnmorously  "  told  their  own"  without  any 
offence  being  taketi.  By  this  kind  of  amusementi 
according  to  yearly  custom,  is  a  spirit  Of  ivit  and 
droUerJ  Kept  up  among  the  people.  The  music 
and  dandog  over,  they  are  treated  Tvith  liquor,  and 
then  tbey  go  to  the  next  house  of  entertainmeut. 

January  14.— At  All  SquIs'  College,  OxfiJrd,  the 
cTening  of  this  day  was  formerly  doled  Mallard 
NlGUTj,  and  celebrated  wltK  -much  festivity.  The 
cuatoqi  OTTed  its  origin  to  the  traditioD^  that,  when 

□Hiring  to  lay  the ,  foundation  of  the  ominal 
dings,  the  workmen  found,  in  &  sew^r  or  ocain, 
a  nuMar'd  of  -eitormous  size.  "Tlib  obsenrance," 
stays  Mr.  Wiide,  in  bis  "  Walks  in  Oxford,"  *'  exists 
no  longer ;  but  one  of  the  College  ^atidUi  thcro 
is  still  sung,  iii  memory  of  the  occurrencts  '  a  merry 
old  song,  bet  to  ancient  music' "  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1^ 

OuFm,  bastard,  turkey,  capon, 
Let  other  hnngry  mortals  gapo  on, 
And  op  the  bones  their  stomach  fiiU  bard. 
But  let  All  Soula'  men  have  their  halukv. 
Oh !  by  thc-bIo«4  of  King  Edward- 
Ob  !  l/y  the  blood  of  King  Edward- 
It  was  a  swapping,  6wat)piog  luuaRD. 
u. 

Tlte  Rftniaivt  once  admired  &gaiidLr 
Morpuutn  they  did  tbclr  chief  coiamander, 
Bocau^  be  sav'd,  if  some  don't  foul  ua, 
The  place  that's  called  tb'  liead  oj  Tolm, 
Ob ;  by  the  blood, 

The  poets  feign  Jove  turiied  a  »wau. 
But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can : 
As  for  our  proof  'tis  not  at  il\  haxa. 
For  it  was  a  swappiog,  swapping  mallard. 
Oh !  by  the  blood,  &c. 

IV. 

Therefore,  let  us  sing  uid  dance  a  galtlanl 
To  the  remcmbranee  of  the  vallabD; 
And  as  the  hallakd  dives  In  pool, 
Let  ns  dabbl^  dive,  and  dock  In  bowl. 
Oh  I  by  the  blood,  &e. 

Fosbrooke  states,  that  on  this  day  the  fUgbt  uito 
Egypt  was  anciently  represented.  A  beautiful 
maiaeo,  seated  on  an  ass  elegantly  trapped,  was 
led  in  processkm  to  ehnrcfat  ^d  placed  on  the  gospel 
■idQ  of  the  altai.  Probably,  it  is  partly  in  allusion 
to  this  custom  that  a  modem  writer  observes:  "The 
Church  did  not  grow  angry  at  the  popular  dramas 
attached  to  some  of  the  mgh  festivals.  She  allowed 
even,  the  beast  as  well  as  the  man  to  be  re-esta- 
bfisbed.  The  horable  witness  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,  the  faithful  animal  whose  breath  warmed 
Him,  an  infant,  in  the  manger,  who  bure  Him,  with 
His  mother,  into  Kgypt,  who  led  Him  triumphant 
into  Jenuaiem,  hw  also  part  in  the  joy." 


THE  OLD  BROWN  COAT.' 

BT  CAFtAia  HARRTAT,  R.X. 

'*  I  aicaox  you  soe  nothing  very  particular  in  IbU,  do 
7«ar  said  an.  American  acquaintance  of  miac,  bringing 
«■(  Um  caff  of  an  tfid  coat,  and  holding  it  np  before  me, 
V'jtf*'^  ft  between  his  finger  and  thomb.  "  I  can't 
My  aun  I  do,"  replied  I,  "  but  I  presume  it  has  some 

(I)  Fi«Biaie"BookofB««at7,"lS4<. 


secret  merit  Which  remidns  to  be  ezjdaltaed."  "  Bi- 

acMy,"  replied  my  acquaintance,  pronon»clng  each  syl- 
lable of  the  word  apart ;  "  yet  the  coat,  of  which  this  is 
the  remaining  cuff,  was  the  occasion  of  my  being  just 
now  pretty  considerable  well  to  do  in  the  world:  I  guess 
I'm  nght,  an't  11"  continued  be,  appealing  to  his  wife, 
a  very  pretty  young  woman,  who  stood  by  binL  "  Bo 
,  you  seem  to  think,"  replied  she,  smiling,  "  but  I  am 
'  not  convinced,  as  fbr  as  I  am  concerned  in  the  busincse, 
that  the  coat  bod  anything  to  do  with  it"  •"  Weil, 
then,  I  snail  just  tell  my  stoiy,  and  leave  yon  to  decide," 
said  be,  turning  to  me.  "  You  must  know*  that  there  was 
a  time  when  I  was  rather  bard  up,  and  bow  to  go  a-bead 
was  the  business.  I  bad  tried  at  mercantile  speculation, 
and  sunk  an  Immensity  of  dollars.  I  had  turned  law* 
yer,  but  that  wonld  not  answer  in  any  way.  I  took  to 
fbj-miug,  no  luck  there.  Went  out  supercargo;  ship 
went  on  a  reef,  and  lost  cargo.  Returned  to  New  York, 
speculated  a  lone  while  upon  nothing ;  didn't  lose  much, 
that's  certain;  but  didat  realize.  At  last,  1  gave  up 
buslnces,  aud  roBolved  to  amuse  .myself  a  little  j  so  I 
weut  south,  and  joined  Bolivar.  1  fought  with  him  for 
three  years,  uud  a  good  officer  he  wae,  but  he  had  one 
fiult  as  a  general,  which  was,  that  bis  army  never  got 
paid.  I  wanted  my  three  years',  and  finding  that  there 
Was  neither  pay  nor  plunder,  I  got  Ured  of  it,  and  du^ 
my  way  home  to  the  States,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the 
capital  with  only  one  extra  shirt,  and  Dot  a  cent  In  my 
pocket  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  tailor,  whose  cus- 
tomer I  had  ouco  been,  when  I  had  money  and  paid  my 
bills ;  and  he  observed  that  my  coat  woa  rather  shabby, 
and  that  I  could  not  appear  iu  it.  1  kucw  that  veiy 
^rell,  and  all  that  he  wanted  was  order  for  itnother; 
but  as  I  had  no  ebance  of  paying  bim.  I  thought  it  ad- 
yiitable  not  to  take  the  hint  "  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that, 
with  a  new  velvet  collar  and  brass  buttons,  it  might  do 
very  well  for  an  evening  party."  "  I  see,"  says  he, 
"  that's  on  old  country  custom,  wearing  an  old  coat  at  a 
ball ;  I  guess  you're  going  to  Mr.  T.'s  to-morrow  night. 
A  reguUr  flare  up,  1  am  told.  President  there,  and 
everybody  else.  It's  hardly  worth  it,"  continued  he, 
touching  the  thread-bare  ciiffi  "  Yes,  It  is,"  replied  I ; 
"  tlicre'Il  be  a  regular  jam,  and  a  new  coat  would  be 
fipoiled.  I'll  send  it  to  you  to-night^  and  you  must  let 
me  have  it  in  the  momiug,  so  good  bye."  Well,  the 
coat  coine  home  the  next  day,  not  early  in  the  morning, 
as  I  expected,  but  past  meridian ;  sna  I  walked  up  and 
dowit  in  ray  bod-room.  In  my  trowsers,  tbloking  what  I 
sliould  do.  At  three  o'clock,  t  called  upon  Mrs.  T.,  and 
left  my  card ;  went  back  again,  and  waited  two  hours 
fbr  thi;  invitation — iio  invitation.  Colled  agaiii  at  five; 
and  left  another  card,  telling  the  nigger  that  I  Ukd  not 
received  an  invitation,  and  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  J  whereupon  au  invitation  came  about  aH  hom 
after  my  return,  jUsl  as  I  was  putting  my  bat  on  to  call 
again  and  leave  another  card,  in  a  very  fierce  manner 
I  reckon.  WelL  I  went  early  to  the  ballj  and  iny  coat 
lookod  remarkably  gay.  You  could  see  thit  the  velvet 
collar  was  new,  and  the  buttons  glittered  fiunously; 
but  you  could  not  see  that  the  doth  was  not  a  litUc  the 
worse  for  wear.  In  short,  my  brown  coot  looked  very 
smart,  and  X  wfts  a  considerable  smart  fellow  myself  jnst 
at  that  time.  Well,  I  stood  near  the  door,  lookiiigat  the 
company  comlijig  in,  hoping  to  know  somebody ;  but, 
I  presume,  that  I  bad  grown  out  of  all  recollection,  for 
nobody  know  me.  But  as  the  company  wete  aubouncedj 
1  heard  their  names ;  and  If  they  did  not  know  who  I 
was,  at  all  events  I  found  out  who  they  were.  ,  "  This 
won't  do,"  says  I,  as  the  rooms  became  qiiite  full ;  "  I 
may  stick  against  this  wall  till  day-light,  but  I  shall 
never  go  a-head."  So,  at  last,  perceiving  a  young  lady 
speaking  to  the  daughter  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
after  they  parted,  I  went  up  aud  bowed  to  her.  Having 
heard  her  name,  t  pretended  to  be  an  old  acqdalntaocc, 
and  accused  her  of  having  forgotten  me.  As  I  was  very 
p<»itive,  and  vcty  bold,  she  presumed  it  was  the  case ; 
and  when  f  gave  her  my  name,  wliich  I  refbsed  to  do 
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till  wo  had  beea  tAlkiog  for  some  miautw,  bs  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  very  good  ooe,  she  considered  that  it  was 
all  right,  and,  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  became 
very  intimate.   I  then  i^ed  her  if  she  kneir  Miss 

£  ,  the  danghter  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  She 

replied,  that  she  did ;  and  I  requested  her  to  iutrodace 
me ;  and,  oflforing  her  nay  arm,  we  walked  up  to  tho 
yoong  lady  together,  and  I  was  introducetC  Now, 
thoDght  I,  I  am  going  ^head  a  little.  Aft«r  the  intro- 
duction, I  commenced  a  conversation  with  Mies  £  , 

and  a  gentleman  fortunately  relieved  me  of  my  first 
acqiuuntance,  whose  arm  I  had  dropped.   I  continued 

my  attentions  to  Miss  E  ;  exerted  inyself  to  the 

utmost;  and,  on  the  strength  of  my  introduction,  and 
my  agreeablene&B,  I  was  soon  intimate  with  her,  and 
she  accepted  my  arm.  As  I  paced  her  up  and  down  tho 
room,  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  the  daughter  of  General 

S  ,  who  was  near  via.  She  replied  in  the  affirmative ; 

and  I  requested  an  introduction,  which  was  immediately 

compliod  with ;  and  I  offered  Mise  S  my  other  ann, 

and  paraded  them  both  up  and  down  the  room,  making 
them  laugh  not  a  little.  Now  I'm  going  arhead,  thinks 
I,  and  my  old  brown  coat  looks  remarkably  well.  "  Hera 

is  the  President  coming  up,"  said  Uiss  E  ;  "  do 

yoQ  knowhimr  "im  once,  a  little,  but  he  must 
have  foivotteiL  me,  since  I  have  been  in  South  America 
so  long.  The  President  came  tight  up  to  as,  and  ad- 
dressed the  young  ladies.   1  mado  a  sort  of  half  bow. 

"  You  don't  recollect  Mr.  1"  said  Miss  S  .   "  I 

recollect  the  name  well,"  replied  the  Preadent.   "  You 

are  well  supported,  Mr.  ;  you  have  the  navjr  and 

the  army  on  each  ude  of  you."  "  And  the  highest 
officer  of  the  state  beAne  me,"  replied  I,  with  a  low 
bow ;  "  I  ought,  indeed,  to  feel  prona.  It  m^cs  amends 
for  all  the  privation  that  I  underwent  in  my  last  cam- 
paign with  General  Bolivar,  for  the  general  and  his 
aide-de-camps  fared  no  better  than  the  meuiest  soldier." 
That  last  was  a  bit.  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  aide-do> 
campto  Bolivar,  but  tbey  Uiought  proper  to  bncy  f>o. 
The  Frendmt  made  me  a  bow,  and,  as  it  appeared,  ho 
wanted  to  have  some  information  from  that  quarter ; 
and  he  asked  me  many  questions,  all  (tf  which  I  van 
able  to  answer  with  preci^on.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hours  conversation,  during  which  the  whole  room  wci-o 
wondering  who  it  was  that  was  so  intimate  with  the 
President,  and  many  were  trying  to  catch  what  was 
said,  the  President  presuming,  as  BoUTar's  ald»4e-camp, 
that  I  could  ^ve  him  information  upon  a  certain  point, 
and  not  wishing  to  have  the  answer  public,  si^d  to  the 
young  ladies,  "  I  am  going  to  do  a  very  rude  tiling; 

I  *i«h  to  ask  a  question,  which  Mr.  would  not  Uko 

to  reply  to,  except  in  strict  confidence ;  I  must  take 
iiim  aw^r  from  yon  for  a  minute  or  two.  I  beg  your 

pardon,  Mr.  ,bntIfiBe1,Midshallbetnilygntefolfor 

the  great  sacrifice  you  will  make  in  giving  up  for  one  mo- 
ment such  charming  society."  "  I  Kar  the  loss  will  only 
be  on  my  part,"  sua  I  to  the  young  ladies,  as  I  dropped 
their  arms,  and  followed  the  Preudent  to  a  vacant  spot 
near  to  the  orchestra.  The  question  which  the  Presi- 
dent put  to  me  was  one  which  I  could  not  well  answer  ; 
but  ho  helped  me  out  of  the  difficulty  by  answering  it 
himself  according  to  his  own  views,  and  then  appealing 
to  me  if  he  was  not  correct.  I  replied,  "  tlut  I  cer- 
tainly was  not  at  liberty,  although  I  had  left  the  aen-ice 
of  General  Bolivar,  to  repeat  idl  that  I  knew;  fortu- 
nately," continued  I,  bowing,  "  where  such  clear-sighted- 
ness IB  apparent,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  question 

being  answered."  *'  You  are  right,  Mr.  ;  I  wish  all 

those  about  me  had  your  discretion  and  high  sense  of 
honour,"  replied  the  President,  who  had  one  of  my  new 
brass  buttons  between  his  thumb  and  finger ;  "  and  I 
perc^ve  Inr  your  reply,  that  I  was  also  ri^t  in  imr  con- 
jecture. I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  and  trust  I  shall 
see  jou  at  Government  House."  I  bowed,  and  retired 
I  am  going  a-head  now,  at  all  events,  thought  I,  as  every 
one  was  looking  at  me  as  I  retreated.  Ihad  been  walk- 
ing arm-in«rm  with  the  daughters  of  the  two  first 


j  officeiB  of  the  state ;  I  had  been  in  confidential  eomma- 
nication  with  the  President,  and  that  before  all  Uie  <lit« 
of  Washington.  I  can  now  venture  to  order  another 
suit  of  clothee ;  but  never  will  I  forget  you,  my  old  brown 
coat.  The  next  day,  the  tidlor  came  to  me ;  he  had 
heard  what  had  taken  place  at  the  ball,  and  I  amended 
my  wardrobe;  Everybody  came  to  me  for  (mlen^  and  I 
oiuered  everything.  Carua  were  left  in  lowers ;  I  was 
received  eve^here,  the  President  was  mv  friend,  and 
from  that  moment  I  went  a-bead  &Bter  and  faster  ereiT 
day,  till  I  am,  as  yon  now  see,  well  off,  well  married 
and  well  up  in  the  world,  Now  I  do  pertinadously 
declare,  that  it  was  all  owing  to  the  old  brown  ooat;  and 
I  have  kept  this  caff,  wliieh  I  show  now  and  Uwn  to  my 
wife,  to  prove  I  am  grateful ;  for,  had  it  not  been  fbr  the 
old  brown  coat,  I  should  never  have  been  blessed  with 
her  for  a  companion.  "  But,"  siud  his  wife,  round 
whose  waist  he  had  gently  encircled  his  arm,  "  the  old 
brown  ooat  would  have  done  nothing  without  the  velvet 
collar,  and  new  brass  buttons."  "  Certainly  not,  my 
dear."  "  And  they  would  not  have  effected  much  with- 
out they  bad  been  bu^ed  by—"  "  Whatr  "  Impit. 
dence,"  rolled  the  lady,  ^ving  him  a  dlght  di^  on  the 
chec^." 


jffah\t»  from  tjie  <Stnnan. 

IHB  omuoH. 

"  I  ix  going  to  fly,"  cried  the  glgaatie  Ostrich ; 
and  the  whole  assambW  of  birds  gathered  roond  in 
earnest  expectation,  f  I  am  going  to  fly,"  he  cried 
again;  ana  stretchiiw  oat  his  ^wf^fw  [rfuioiu,  he 
shot,  like  a  ship  with  outspread  e^,  away  over  the 
ground,  without,  however,  rising  an  indi  above  it 

Thus  it  happieoa,  when  a  notion  itf  bung  poeUcal 
takes  posMBdoa  of  nnpoetlcal  brains;  in  tlu  opodng  of 
their  moutroua  odes  they  hoast  ct  their  Intenlioii  to 
soar  over  elooda  and  stars,  but  nevertlidflss  ranaia  oon- 
stant  to  the  dnsL— i^ew^. 

TBI  IltAGE  or  ISIS. 

Ah  old  priest  at  Memphis  had  the  image  of  the  veiled 
IsLB  standing  ii^  the  hall  of  bis  dwelling,  ingeniously 
formed  of  grey  marble.  '  His  son,  a  lively,  active  boy, 
stood  often  before  the  image,  and  longed  very  much 
to  behold  tho  concealed  countenance  of  the  goddess.  One 
day  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  curiosity;  he  took  a 
hainmer  and  chisel,  and  with  a  few  blows  stru^  off  the 
veil.  Bn^  to  his  great  surprise,  he  now  bebdd  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  the  raw,  shapeless  stone  1 

"  What  dost  thou  there  r  asked  the  priest)  who  just 
came  up. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  the  ftce  of  the  goddess.' 

"Ah  r  si^ed  the  priest,  "it  has  hutpened  to  thee 
as  it  did  to  me  when  1  was  a  youth,  and  nncicd  to  find 
wisdom  in  the  sdioola  of  the  sages."— iScAret(er. 

TBI  OeCEOO. 

Thu  Cuckoo  thus  addressed  a  Starling  who  had  flown 
from  town. 

"  What  say  they  in  town  of  our  melodies  What  say 
they  of  the  Kigbtingaler* 

"The  whole  town  pnUses  her  song." 

"  And  of  tho  Ijark  T  cried  he  sgaiu. 

"  Half  the  town  praises  her  tuneful  throat,"* 

"  Aud  of  the  Blackbird  T'  continued  he. 

"  Her,  too,  they  praise  now  and  then." 

"1  must  ask  yet  one  more  question:  what  say  they 
of  flner 

"  That,"  said  the  Starling,  "  I  know  not ;  for  t  have 

not  heard  a  wnglc  person  speak  of  thee." 

"  Then  will  1,"  proceeded  he,  "  revenge  myself  on  the 
ingratitude  of  men,  and  will  everlastinggr  speak  of 
mysdf."— dfeffcrf. 
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Tuou  wert  &ir.  Lady  Uuy, 

AB-the  lily  in  the  sun : 
And  fjdnr  yet  thou  mi^teat  lic^ 

Thy  youUi  was  but  began : 
Thine  eye  tm  soft  and  glandog; ' 

Of  the  deep  bright  blue ; 
And  on  the  heart  thy  gentle  vorda 

Fdl  lighter  thaa  the  dew. 

They  found  thee,  Lady  Maiy, 

With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast, 
Eren  as  thou  hadst  beeo  pniyli^ 

At  thine  hour  of  rest : 
The  cold  pale  moon  was  ahiQiu^f 

Un  thy  cold  pale  cheek, 
And  the  mom  of  the  S^ativity 

Had  joit  began  to  break. 


They  carved  thee,  Lady  Ifaiy, 

All  of  pure  white  atone. 
With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast. 

In  the  chanoel  all  alone : 
And  I  saw  thee  when  the  winter  moon 

Bhone  on  thy  marble  cheek. 
When  the  mom  of  the  Nativity 

Had  juBt  begun  to  break. 

But  thoa  kneeleat,  Lady  Mary, 

With  tby  pidms  apoD  thy  breast. 
Among  the  perfect  spirits. 

In  the  land  of  rest : 
Thou  art  even  aa  they  took  thee 

At  thiue  hour  of  prayer, 
Sa.ve  the  gtoiy  that  is  ou  thee 

From  Uie  Sun  that  ahineth  there. 
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BEMARK3  ON  THE  CH0BCH  ABUUXTECTURE 
OP  ENGLAND. 

We  purpose  in  the  following  remarks  to  give,  first, 
some  account  of  the  different  styles  of  Qiurch 
Biulding  which  have  prevailed  in  dus  country,  viith 
their  respective  dates ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out 
certain  definite  and  appropriate  practical  rules 
which  those  who  built  our  cnnrches  used  in  their 
construction.  We  all  know  how  very  much  difler- 
ence.  is  to  be  seen  between  churches  of  a  different 
diite,  and  bo  it  seems  desirable  that,  as  the  difference 
exists,  we  should  have  proper  words  to  express  it 
in,  and  thus  be  able  to  say  in  one  word  what  the 
particular  date  or  itj/le  of  this  or  that  building  may 
be.  We  know  from  an  ancient  writer  (Tacitus), 
that  the  Romans,  who  conquored  England  in  the 
first  centnryi  retained  possession  of  parts  of  this 
country  for  nearly  4o0 years,  and  ih&t  they  instructed 
the  barbarous  native^  in  buildine  as  well  as  in 
other  arts.  We  also  are  certain,  wat  Christianity 
hod  been  eatablkhed  among  us  before  the  end  of 
the  1st  century,  and,  though  its  progress  was  slow, 
yet  we  find  in  one  of  our  earliest  historians  (Gildas), 
that  there  were  buildings  dedicated  to  Christian 
worship  long  before  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.  This  event  produced  the  same 
result  in  Britain  as  it  did  throughout  the  Roman 
empire ;  the  worship  of  God  was  generally  openly 
established,  and  temples,  once  devoted  to  the  service 
ot  demons,  now  resounded  with  the  prayers  and 
psalms  of  the  Church,  while  new  ones  rose  on  every 
side.  Hence  ihe  first  Christian  Churches  in  this 
country  were  all  built  afler  the  Roman  manner — 
that  is,  after  the  manner  used  at  Rome,  but,  of 
course,  more  plainly  and  poorly,  as  the  state  of  a 
cotmtry  but  newly  recovered  trom  the  effects  of 
previous  barbarism,  and  the  more  recent  severity 
of  foreign  rulers,  would  render  necessary.  Of  the 
buildings  thus  erected,  wc  have,  of  course,  scarcely 
any  remains :  we  know,  however,  that  the  materials 
of  these  buildings  were  small  fiat  bricks,  so  im- 
bedded in  a  Toy  hard  kind  of  mortar  that  they 
form  oneconmact  mass,  hardly  to  be  divided,  except 
as  one  would  divide  stone;  that  the  ardies  were 
oniversaUy  round,  and  the  piers  not  shaped  as  we 
see  than  in  Gotiiic  churches,  but  merely,  as  it 
were,  pieces  of  the  walls  in  which  the  arches  were 
made. 

In  the  5th  century  the  Romans,  whose  empire 
was  now  hastening  to  its  fail,  withdrew  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  unprotected  English  became  a  prey 
to  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  barbarous  nations 
of  northern  Europe,  so  that  the  country  became 
almost  pagan  agam,  and,  of  coarse,  the  churches 
and  ministers  of  trai  reliidon  were  destroyed  and 
mardered,  as  Venerable  Bede  relates.  Alter  long 
endurance  of  these  miseriea,  the  British  called  over 
to  their  assistance  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  warlike 
nation,  who  proved  at  first  a  greater  scourge  to 
our  land  than  those  whom  they  were  invited  to 
protect  it  from ;  they  gradually  became  complete 
masters  of  the  land,  out  continued  in  heathen 
darkness,  till  circumstances,  which  we  will  not  call 
chance,  threw  some  captives  of  our  nation  under 
the  notice  of  S.  Gr^ory  the  Great,  then  Bishop  of 
Rome.  Finding  that  they  were  heathen,  that  holy 
man  was  not  contented  till  be  had  sent  S.  Augus- 
tine and  some  other  monks  to  En|;land,  in  hopes 
that  they  might  revive  the  droopmg  Church  in 


England,  for  the  word  of  God  still  had  some  to 
preach,  and  some  (though  but  a  few)  to  hear  it, 
through  all  these  troubled  times.  S.  Augustioe 
and  his  companions  arrived  in  England,  after  many 
fears  atid  some  d^ay  upon  the  way,  in  the  year 
597 ;  and  from'  this  date  till  the  year  1050,  that  is, 
for  more  than  400  years,  the  next  style  of  urchi- 
ture,  called  the  Anglo-Saxon^  from  those  who  built 
in  this  style,  prevailed.  As  will  readily  be  believed, 
this  style  was  not  very  different  from  the  Roman ; 
for  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  no  buildings  of  their  own 
to  copy  from,  and  moreover  Rome,  though  it  had 
ceased  to  be  the  centre  and  seat  of  temporal  power, 
was  now  become  that  of  spintual  supremacy ;  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  the  Liturgy  and  forms 
of  worship,  which  S.  Ai^stinc  and  his  colleague:^ 
introduced,  come  from  Rome,  So  also  the  style  of 
church  building  was,  at  least  for  the  most  part, 
borrowed  from  Roman  models.  We  have  but  few 
remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  buildings,  but  those  that 
wc  have  exhibit  the  same  apjiearance  as  the  Ro- 
man buildings ;  the  same  plain  round  arches  and 
rectangular  piers,  and  the  same  brickwork.  But 
now  we  can  speak  with  certainty  of  the  shape  of 
the  churches  built  in  this  style,  for  we  have  enough 
left  to  trace  it  very  (Usttnc'tly;  and,  in  mentioniog 
this  shape,  I  shall  be  mentioning  the  shape  of  all 
ancient  churches  in  this  country,  of  whatever  style. 
The  general  ground  plan  of  a  cathedral  or  conven- 
tual church,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  cross — the 
centre  being  a  tower,  with  trantepU  running  north 
and  south  to  form  the  drms  of  the  cross.  West- 
ward of  the  tower  is  the  have,  or  main  body  of  the 
building;  on  each  side  of  it  are  the  aitlet.  The 
west  front  contained  the  principal  entrance,  and 
generally  had  towers  at  eacli  side  of  it.  Eastward 
of  the  central  tower  is  the  ckoir,  (where  the  prin- 
cipal service  was  performed,)  forming  the  head  of 
the  cross ;  and  t£is  klso  had  its  aisles.  The  plan 
also  often  comprehended  additional  chapels.  Pa- 
rochial churches  usually  have  a  tower,  forming  the 
west  end,  a  nave  and  aisles,  and  a  chancel  to  the 
east  of  Chem ;  transepts  sbmetimca  are  added,  but 
the  smaller  chucches  hav6  not  even  a  tower,  but 
consist  merely  of  a  nave  tihd  chancel,  having  a 
turret  or  On  open  gable  fbf  the  bell  at  the  west 
end. 

We  have,  as  I  said,  but  few  AnglorSnxon  remains 
left,  which  we  may  ascribe,  to  the  fact  (as  many 
think)  of  frood  being  much  employed  in  those 


centuries,  or  again,  to  the  effects  of  Uie  Duush 
iuvasious,  which,  as  they  altered  every  other  insti- 
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totioo  of  tbe  country,  would  hftrdly .  leave  the 
Chorch  untouched.  The  examples  we  know  of  tire 
the  raineid  church  at  Dover  Castle,  the  church  of 
Brixworth,  Northamptonshire,  and  the  towers  of 
Etrii  Barton  and  Bamack  churchei,  both  in  the 
ume  coontT;  also  the  church  of  S.  Nicbolafl, 
Ldcester.  One  great  mark  of  the  masonry  of  tliis 
•tjle  is  the  narrow  rib,  or  ac^uare-edged  strip  of 
itone,  which  is  often  seen  running  up  and  standing 
ont  from  the  surface  of  walls.  In  the  towers  m 
Earis  Barton  and  Bamack  churches,  tbeae  occur  so 
fre(jaently  that  the  surface  of  the  walls  appears 
iiTjded,  as  it  were,  into  panels.  The  tower  of  S. 
Michael's  church,  Oxford,  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  work : 
it  does  not  exhibit  this  feature,  but  it  has  the 
angles  formed  of  ashlar  or  hewn-stone  in  alternate 
long  and  short  cout^es,  a  fisature  also  distinctive  of 
the  later  Anglo-Saxon  buildings.  Where  brick  is 
not  used,  flat  stones  are  employed  in  the  earlier 
btiildings  of  tins  style;  and,  later,  we  find  he»D 
stone  used  for  the  door-ways  and  door-posts.  The 
windows  were  usually  sc'micircular  headed,  and 
the  doors  also,  for  the  most  part,  though  sometime:! 
triangular  heads  may  be  found.  I'he  belfrey  win- 
dows were  usually  of  two  lights,  with  round  hcad^ 
and  a  pillar  between  them,  as  at  S.  Michael's  iu 
Oiford.  The  later  buildings  of  this  style  exhibit 
u  improvement  in  the  greater  use  of  hewn  siunc, 
and  tne  attcnipt  at  mouldings,  as  in  ihc  cliaDLcl 
arch  of  Wittcrmg  churcli,  Nurthainptonsliire. 


KOHMAN. 

^'ith  the  Norman  invasion,  about  the  middle  of 
(be  Uth  century,  came  in  the  next  style  of  archi- 
tectore,  called  the  Norman,  from  those  who  Intro- 
duced it.  Of  this  style  we  are  in  no  want  of 
euinples:  for  nearlj  150  years,  that  is,  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  12tn  century,  this  style  was  used 
adBdTeI^».ahd  many  of  our  finest  cathedral  and 
■bbey  chdiches,  as  well  aa  parisli  churches,  arc 
bnilt  in  U,  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ruder 
«ork  of  the  Anglo-Saxou  period,  by  a  dlsplay^of 
greater  knowledge  of  constructic^.  The  mksonr^ 
V  nassive,  and,  as  the  style  advanced,  we  ilnd  it 
decoraled  with  a  profusion  of  rich  and  appropriate 
owbUuks,  and  with  Bighly  wrought  detam. 

The  Aonnau chiiKheiB  much  surpasBe4  the  Saxon 
ui  sie;  the  cathedral  and  conventual  churches 
Iwng  often  carried  to  the  height  of  three  tiers  or 
rows  of  arches,  one  above  the  other.  The  arches, 
vudows,  and  door-ways,  in  this  style,  arc  usually 


round-headed.    The  cathedral  in  Oxford,  and  the 

Earish  church  of  Iffley,  near  Oxford,  were  both 
uilt  rather  late  in  tlie  style,  and,  therefore,  are 
richly  decorated.  They  are  good  examples  of  this 
style.  The  door-ways  of  Iffley  afford  admirable 
specimens  of  the  Norman  style  of  door^wa^.  They 
are  composed  of  a  succession  of  recedingsemicircular 
arches,  each  springing  fVom  its  own  side  shafts, 
and  having  each  a  moulding  of  its  onu,  diffbrent 
from  the  others.  The  moulaings  of  this  style  are 
of  great  variety.  The  commonest  are  chevron  or 
zipag,  the  indented  or  teethed,  the  alternate 
billet,  and  the,  beak  head:  the  doorways  and 
arches  of  Ifltcy  church  aflbrd  sperimcns  of  many 
of  the  Nonunn  ninn'.i'.ir.':*. 


DUur.V.AK  la    LLAMDArV  CATHBPIAL. 

Tho  windows  of  tius  style  are  generally  tiot  very 
lai^,  round-headed,  and  surrounded  by  zigzag  or 
other  mouldings.   They  never  have  tracery,  that  is, 

stone  divisions,  as  wo  see  in  later  styles;  but, 
when  we  do  see  such  divisions  in  Norman  win- 
dows, we  know  them  to  have  been  put  in  ata  later 
period,  as  in  the  windows  at  Iffley.  Circular  or 
rose-windows,  as  they  are  called,  are  also  found  in 
this  style;  there  is  one  (now  filled  up)  to  be  seen 
at  the  west  end  of  Iffley  church. 

EaHy  in  this  style  the  piers  from  which  the 
arches  spring  are  very  massive  and  plain,  dud  gene- 
rally square  or  cylindrical;  they  also  have  rect- 
angular nooks  or  recesses  at  the  angles.  We 
sometimes,  also,  see  the  piers  octagonal,  and 
round ;  or  one  side  round  and  the  other  ha\-ing 
angles,  as  in  Oxford  cathedral.  In  smaller  churches 
the  piers  are  often  more  slender,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  pillars  of  the  Italian  styleSj  as  in  St. 
Peter's  church,  Northampton.  Later  in  the  style 
we  find  the  piers  formed  of  clustered  pillars,  but 
these  are  generally  characteristic  of  the  last  period 
of  Norman.    The  bases  of  the  piers  and  coliunns 
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in  tliis  style  are  usuatly  plain,  consisting  of  a 
square  stone  with  a  roimd  one,  haviag  a  roll  mould- 
ing on  it,  from  which  springs  the  shaft  or  pier. 
But  the  capitals,  especially  Hite  in  the  style,  are 
much  decorated.  The  shape  of  the  capital  is  usu- 
ally square,  and,  on  the  faces  of  it,  will  be  found 
more  or  less  of  elaborate  work,  representing 
flowers,  figures,  and  the  like.  At  the  top  of  the 
capital  is  a  square  flat  stone,  (called  the  abacus,) 
from  which  springs  the  arch.  There  are  also  to 
be  fonnd  round  capitals  of  this  strle,  but  they  are 
of  the  later  period  of  it  The  caaiic^  arches  of 
churches,  (that  is,  the  large  arch  which  separates 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,)  in  this  st^Ie,  are  most 
richly  decorated ;  one  of  the  best  instances  we 
know  is  that  at  Iffley,  or,  agun,  that  of  Stoneleigh 
church,  Warwickshire. 


BKIITOL  CAlUBitSiXL. 


Hie  Norman  vaulting  was  confined,  iu  large 
churches,  to  the  aisles,  and  to  the  crypt,  if  there 
was  one.  -  The  vaulting  beiag  very  plain  and 
heavy,  it  is  evident  that  tLeyhaanot  yet  arrived  at 
the  skill  to  vault  the  nave  or  the  choir,  which  are 
roofed  with  flat  timber  ceilings  divided  into  com- 
partments. In  the  small  chumies  (as  at  S.  Peter's 
in  the  East,  in  Oxford)  the  chancel  was  vaulted,  and 
a  chamber  left  between  the  vaulting  and  the  outer 
roof.  In  large  churches,  the  same  space  was  left 
between  the  vaulting  of  uales  and  their  roofs ; 
and  dds  space  often  has  windows  of  its  o>rn,  both 
(rom  ■mi&oa.t,  to  let  in  light,  and  also  from  within, 
to  g^ve  ft  view  into  the  nave ;  it  is  called  the  tri/o- 
rium,  and  forms  a  sort  of  gallery,  run^ug,  some- 
times, round  the  whole  church.  Over  this  tnforium 
comes  a  row  of  windows,  which  frequently  have 
another  passage  from  each  to  each.  This  story  of 
upper  wincbws  is  called  the  clertitory.  The  diief 
use. to  which  these  galleries  were  put,  seems  to 


have  been  the  aocommodation  of  the  people  who 
flocked  to  witness  the  great  festivals  (and,  parti- 
cularly, the  processions,)  of  the  Church,  at  the 
great  feasts  of  Easter,  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  and 
the  like.  They  are  also  very  useful  in  repairing  or 
adding  to  the  buildings  of  the  church.  On  the 
outside  of  Norman  churches,  the  thing  which  de- 
notes  their  date  most  readily,  is  the  shape  of  the 
buttresses  they  used.  These  were  usually  flat  and 
broad,  and  not  divided  into  stages  advancing  out- 
wards nearer  the  gri)und,  but  of  the  same  thidmess 
all  the  way  np.  Hie  towors  of  Norman  ehurches 
are  usually  ^ort  and  massive ;  in  the  later  tiroes 
of  this  style  they  have  arcades  of  intersecting 
arches  as  an  ornament  near  the  top ;  lower  down 
are  small  round-headed  windows.  The  battlements 
often  seen  on  towers  of  this  date,  are  always  a 
later  addition ;  pinnacles  were  also  but  little  kuonn 
at  this  period,  I  may  observe  generally,  as  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  this  style,  that  the  aisles  are 
narrow ;  the  naves  of  large  churches  very  long, 
especially  in  abbey  churches,  as  at  S.  Alban's;  the 
chancels  often  terminated  with  a  round  end,  (called 
an  ojHu,)  instead  of  a  square  one,  as  usual;  and 
the  east  end  pierced  with  three  narroWj  roimd- 
headed  wiodows-  which,  when  the  east  endu  round, 
stand  aparl^  but  when  it  is  square,  are  widely 
displayed,  internally,  so  as  to  appear  apart  outAide, 
but  to  form  one  range  inside.  Often,  however,  this 
arrangement  has  been  destroyed,  and  a  large  single 
window  of  a  later  date  put  in  instead.  We  will 
not  go  throt^h  an  account  of  the  gradual  increase 
of  decoration  which  this  style  assumed,  as  it  became 
more  used.  Of  course,  iu  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
we  should  expect  a  great  deal  of  improvemoit. 
But  we  have  now  to  nqtice,  briefly,  the  semi-Nor- 
man, or  transition  style,  which  gradually  crept  iu 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  century,  and,  as  it 
were,  paved  the  way  for  a  very  remaricable  dumge 
in  architecture. 

In  this  style  are  used  almost  the  very  same 
mouldings  and  otiier  details  as  in  the  pure  Norman 
style,  but  in  conjunction  with  a  totally  new  feature, 
to  which  all  sorts  of  origins  have  been  by  diffSerent 
people  ascribed — we  mean,  the  pointed  arch.  This 
luud  of  arch  seems  to  have  bad  (so  to  speak)  a 
hard  battle  to  make  its  way.  Thus  in  Boildwaa 
Abbey-church,  Salop,  (which  was  founded  about 
1140))  we  find  r^niar  Normui  piers,  yii^  pointed 
arches  on  them,  and  over  these  round-headed  win- 
dows in  the  clerestory.  So  also,  in  Oxford  Catlie- 
dral,  we  see  the  two  arches,  east  and  west,  under 
the  tower,  are  round,  but  the  transept  arches  are 
pointed.  Again,  on  the  west  front  of  Croylaud 
Abbey,  Lincoln — now  in  ruins — the  date  of  which  ' 
is  since  1163,  we  see  anccessivc  tiers  of  arcades, 
some  of  the  arches  bein^  round,  and  others  pointed. 
The  details  in  this  period  are  sometimes  found  of 
the  early  Norman  character,  as  well  as  of  the  later 
sort;  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  fashion 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  new  pointed  arch  came  in  in 
some  places  sooner  than  it  did  in  others.  The 
doorway  of  Rothwell  church,  NorUiants,  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  semi-Norman  style,  | 

We  have  thus  seen  how  a  style  of  church  i 
architecture,  borrowed  more  or  less  from  the  clas-  i 
sical  models  of  Rome,  advanced,  from  the  humble 
and  Buuple  Saxon,  through  the  more  rich  and 
gorgeous  Norman,  till  its  dominion  began  to  totter 
and  give  way  (in  the  1 2th  century)  on  the  appear- 
ance of  this  new  element — the  pointed  arcb. 
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THE  FAITHFUL  JOHA\.' 

There  was  once  an  old  king,  who  was  bo  sick, 
that  he  thonght  he  was  lying  on  nis  death-bed ;  and 
he  therefore  desired  his  servants  to  send  the  fiiithful 
Johan  to  him.  Now  this  Johan  was  the  dearest 
of  all  his  subjects ;  and  he  was  called  faithfhl,  be- 
canse  he  had  served  him  fiiithfullj  all  his  life.  As 
soon  as  he  came  to  the  bed-side,  the  king  said  to 
him,  "Faithfal  Johan,  I  feel  that  my  end  is  drawing 
near,  and  I  have  no  other  cwre  but  my  only  son. 
.He  is  BO  young,  that  he  knows  not  yet  how  to 
CDTent  himseli^  and,  unless  you  promise  me  to 
abect  him  in  everything,  and  to  be  to  him  a  foster- 
father,  I  cannot  dose  my  eyes  in  peace."  Then 
the  faithAiI  Johan  answered,  "  I  promise  yoa  I  will 
never  leave  him,  but  will  serve  him  truly,  even  if  it 
should  cost  me  my  life."  Then  the  old  king  thanked 
him,  and  said,  "  Now  I  can  die  in  peace  and  confi- 
dence :  when  I  am  no  more,  take  him,  and  show 
him  aU  the  castle,  the  chambers,  the  halls,  the 
vaults,  and  all  the  treasure  which  lies  in  them ;  bnt 
one  room  you  must  not  show  him,  the  room  wherein 
is  concealed  the  statue  of  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  golden  roof;  for,  if  he  sees  it,  so  deep  a  love 
for  her  will  seise  hpn,  that  he  will  fall  down  speech- 
less, and,  for  her  sake,  will  run  very  great  duigers ; 
and  from  this  must  you  carefully  guard  him."  And 
hardly  had  the  faithful  Johan  given  his  band,  as  a 
pledge  that  he  would  perform  his  command,  than 
the  old  king  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  and  died. 
After  he  had  been  carried  to  his  grave,  the  faithf\il 
Johan  told  his  sou  what  he  had  promised  to  his 
Ather  on  bis  death  bed;  adding,  "and  this  will  I 
certainly  perform,  and  serve  yon  tnily,  as  I  served 
him,  even  if  it  should  cost  me  my  life."  When  the 
monming^  was  over,  he  sud  to  the  youn|^  king, 
**  Now  it  IS  time  that  you  should  see  your  inherit- 
ance: come,  and  I  win  shew  you  your  father's 
castle."  So  he  led  him  over  it,  up  and  down,  and 
let  him  behold  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the 
halls  and  chambers;  only,  that  one  forbidden  cham- 
ber, in  which  was  the  'statue  of  the  princess,  he 
passed  over.  Now  this  statue  was  so  placed,  that 
if  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  seen,  for  it  stood  just  opposite  to  it ;  and 
it  was  BO  curiously  made,  that  any  one  would  have 
deemed  it  iras  a  living  tone;  indeed,  nothii^  in 
die  wofid  could  be  more  lovely  or  beantiftatl.  As 
soon  as  the  young  king  observed  that  this  door 
va«  passed  over,  be  asked  why  it  was  not  opened, 
as  all  the  rest  had  been.  **  There  is  something 
there,"  said  Johan,  "that  would  frighten  yon." 
Bat  the  king  answered,  "  I  have  seen  the  whole 
castle,  and  1  will  also  see  whatisintbis  chamber." 
And  he  went  up  to  the  door,  and  would  have  forced 
it  open,  bnt  the  good  Johan  held  him  back,  and 
cried,  "  I  have  promised  your  father,  on  his  death 
bed,  you  should  never  see  what  is  in  t|iat  chamber, 
for  it  would  bring  to  both  of  us  very  great  mis- 
fortune." 

"No,"  answered  the  king,  "  the  nusfortune  will 
be,  if  I  do  not  see  what  is  in  there,  for  I  shall  have 
00  rest  day  or  night ;  and,  indeed,  I  will  not  leave 
this  place,  till  you  have  opened  that  door." 

Then  the  faithful  Johan  saw  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  many  sighs. 


(1)  from  the  Oennaa  of  QrbnAi. 


'  sought  for  the  key  amongst  the  great  bunches 
he  held  in  his  hand.  At  last  he  found  it,  and  slowly 
unlocked  the  door,  and  went  in  first  himself ;  think- 
ing that  the  young  king,  who  was  behind  him, 
would  not,  tbuH,  first  see  the  statue  :  but  the  youth 
was  80  impatient,  that  he  stood  on  tiptoe,  and 
peeped  over  his  shoulder.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
nnage,  which  shone  as  bright  as  gold,  he  fell  power- 
less on  the  floor,  and  the  ikitbful  Johan,  fbll  of 
sorrow,  raised  bim  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  to 
his  bed. 

Then  he  went  and  fetched  some  wine,  and  gave 
it  him;  but,  when  he  came  to  himself,  the  first 
words  he  spoke  were,  "  AJi,  whose  is  that  beautiful 
statue?  "  And  Johan  answered,  "It  is  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  the  golden  roof."  "Alas,"  said  the 
youth,  "  my  love  for  her  is  so  great  that^  if  all  the 
leaves  of  ul  the  trees  had  tongues,  they  could  not 
speak  it !  My  life  depends  on  winning  her :  yoa 
are  my  mostfiuthfol  Johuan,  and  yon  must  help  me." 

This  good  servant  thought  a  long  time  of  the 
best  means  of  doing  this,  for  he  knew  it  was  a  very 
difBcnlt  thing,  even  to  see  the  king's  daughter.  At 
last  he  said  one  day  to  the  king,  "  Every  thing  that 
the  princess  has,  is  of  pure  gold:  tables,  chairs, 
dishes,  goblets,  cups,  and  all  household  fiirniture. 
lu  your  treasury  he  five  tons  of  gold ;  now,  there- 
fore, cull  all  the  goldsmiths  in  your  kingdom  to- 
gether, and  order  them  to  make  all  kinds  of  golden 
vessels  and  toys,  all  kinds  of  birds,  and  all  kuids  of 
wild  and  wonderftal  beasts ;  and  with  these  irill  we 
go  hence,  and  seek  our  fortune." 

So  the  king  called  the  goldsmiths  together,  and 
they  worked  dav  and  niglit,  till  all  these  glorious 
tilings  were  finished.  As  soon  as  they  were  ready, 
Johan  ordered  a  ship  to  be  laden  with  them,  and  he 
bought  some  merchant's  clothes,  in  which  the  king 
dressed  himself,  that  no  one  might  know  him;  and 
then  they  both  went  on  board,  and  set  sail. 

They  sailed  over  the  sen,  a  lon^  way,  tjll  they 
came  to  the  town  in  which  the  king's  daughter 
dwelt  After  they  had  anchored,  Johan  be^ed  the 
king  to  remain  in  the  ship,  and  wait  for  him,  whilst 
he  went  ashore.  "Perh^s,"  said  he,  "I  shall 
bring  the  princess  with  me;  so  let  everything  be 
in  readiness ;  set  out  all  the  gold  vessels,  andwress 
the  decks  with  them  to  the  best  advantage."  Then 
he  took  with  bim  a  little  bag  filled  with  gold  toys, 
and,  as  soon  as  be  was  landed,  wentstnugHt  to  tbo 
royal  palace. 

In  the  yard  he  saw  a  beautiful  maiden,  who  was 
standing  by  a  well,  with  two  golden  buckets  in  her 
hand;  and,  when  she  had  filled  them  with  the 
bright  and  glancing  water,  she  turned  round  and 
saw  bim,  and  askedhim  who  he  was ;  and  he  said 
that  he  was  a  merchant,  opened  his  little  bag,  and 
showed  her  its  contents.  "  Ah  I "  she  cried,  "these 
arc,  indeed,  beautiftal  I "  And  she  set  down  her 
buckets,  and  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other ;  and,  after  she  had  looked  at  them,  she  said, 
"  I  must  shew  these  to  the  princess  my  mistress, 
for  she  has  such  a  delight  in  pure  gold  vessels,  that 
she  buys  all  she  can  find."  And  she  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  king's  daughter,  who, 
when  she  saw  the  gold  toys,  w:is  very  much  de- 
lighted ;  said  they  were  beautifully  made,  and  that 
she  would  buy  them  all.  Then  the  faithful  Johan 
answered,  "  I  am  only  the  servant  of  a  very  rich 
merchant,  and  what  I  have  hereis  notbiz^  at  all  to 
wbat  my  master  has  in  the  ship,  where,  indeed,  are 
the  most  costly  and  wonderful  things  that  have 
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been  ever  made  of  gold."  But  vlicn  ahe  begged 
th^t  they  might  be  brought  for  her  to  look  at,  he 
added,  "that  would  lose  too  many  days ;  and*  be- 
sides, they  are  so  numerous,  no  room  in  your 
bouse  would  hold  them."  When  she  heard  this, 
her  desire  and  curiosity  to  see  them  became  ao 
Btrone,  that  she  ordered  him  to  conduct  her  to  bis 
vessel,  saying,  "  I  trill  myself  go,  and  see  your 
master's  treasures."  Very  gladly  Johan  led  her 
on  board ;  but  when  the  king  saw  her,  and  found 
her  yet  more  beautiAil  than  the  statue,  he  thought 
his  heart  woidd  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  nis 
rapture ;  and  be  showed  her  all  the  golden  furniture 
in  the  ship,  while  Johan  remained  behind,  and 
helped  the  Bailors  to  raise  the  anchor,  and  spread 
the  siils  to  the  breeze;  so  that  the  vessel  flew 
through  the  waters,  like  a  bird  tliiouKh  the  air. 
Many  hours  went  by,  whilst  she  was  looking  at  th? 
birds  and  tlie  beasts,  the  cups  and  the  dishes;  and, 
in  her  joy,  she  did  not  percMve  the  rapid  course  of 
the  ship :  but  when,  at  last,  she  would  have  thanked 
the  merchant,  and  gone  home,  ahe  looked  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  saw  her  own  town  and  castle 
whitening  in  the  distance.  Then  her  soul  fainted 
within  her,  and  she  called  out,  "  Ah  me,  I  am  be- 
trayed, 1  am  mined,  and  am  In  the  power  of  this 
artful  merchuit  Better  bad  X  died"  But  the 
king  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "I  am  no 
merdiant,  but  a  king,  and  of  birth  as  royal  as  your 
own.  it  is  my  love  for  you  that  haa  nr^ed  me  to 
carry  you  away  thus  artfully :  the  first  tune  I  saw 
your  statue,  I  fell,  without  power,  to  the  ground." 
When  the  princess  heard  that,  she  was  comforted, 
and  her  heart  melted  towards  lum,  so  that  she 
quite  willingly  became  his  it'ife. 

One  day,  whilst  they  were  still  on  the  wide  sea, 
and  the  fkithful  Johan  was  sitting  in  tlic  fore  part 
of  the  ship,  playing  on  a  lute,  be  saw  three  ravens, 
which  kept  hovering  near  hiip;  so  he  stopped,  and 
listened  to  what  they  were  saying  to  each  other; 
which  he  perfectly  understood.  He  heard  the  first 
say,  "  He  is  leading  home  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  goldeu  roof"  "  Yes,"  said  the  second,  "  but 
he  has  not  got  her  safe  yet."  "  But,"  answered  the 
third,  "there  she  is,  sitting;  besidehim,  in  the  ship." 
Then  the  first  spoke  azain,  and  said, -«  How  does 
that  help  him  ?  For,  when  they  land,  a  horse  as  red 
as  a  fox  will  spring  to  meet  him,  and  he  will  jump 
on  him ;  but,  if  he  does,  he  will  he  carried  away 
through  the  air,  and  never  see  bis  beautiful  lady 
again."  "But,"  asked  tlie  second,  "is  there  no 
way  of  saving  him?"  "Oh  yes,"  answered  the 
first,  "  if  another  quickly  takes  the  fire  arms,  which 
are  stuck  in  his  halter,  and  shoots  him  dead,  then 
is  the  young  king  saved.  But  he  who  knows,  and 
does,  and  teUs  that,  will  be  turned  to  stone,  from 
the  foot  to  the  knee."  Then  the  second  said,  "  I 
know  yet  more  than  that.  If  the  horse  were  dead, 
the  young  king  would  not  be  sure  of  his  bride,  for, 
when  they  come  into  the  castle,  they  will  see,  in  a 
box,  a  wedding  garment,  which  shines  like  silver 
and  gold,  althot^  it  is  nothing  but  sulphur  and 
pitch ;  and,  if  he  puts  it  on,  it  will  hum  him  to  the 
marrow  of  his  bones."  "  But,"  said  the  third,  "  is 
there  no  way  ofsavinghim?"  "Oh  yes,"  answered 
the  second,  "if  some  one,  with  gloves  on,  takes  hold 
of  the  garment,  and  throws  it  mto  the  fire,  then  is 
the  young  king  saved :  hut  how  does  that  help 
him?  for  he  who  knows,  and  does,  and  tells  Uiat, 
will  be  turned  to  stone,  from  the  knee  to  the  heart." 
**Theii,"  said  the  third,  "  I  know  more  than  that 


For,  even  if  ike  wedding  ^iment  were  burnt,  the 
young  king  would  not  be  sure  of  his  bride ;  for  if, 
after  the  wvdding,  they  begin  dancing,  and  the  bride 
dances,  she  will  auddaily  turn  pale,  and  ftll  to  the 

tund ;  and,  if  th^  do  not  raise  her  np  immc- 
tcly,  and  draw  from  her  neck  three  drops  of 
blood,  she  will  never  again  recover :  but  how  does 
that  help  him?  for  he  who  knows,  and  does,  and 
tells  that,  will  be  turned  to  stone,  from  his  heart  to 
his  head." 

After  this,  the^  all  three  flew  away,  and  the 
faitbf\il  Johan  remained  silent  and  sorrowflU; 
for  he  thought  to  himself,  "  If  I  tcQ  not  my  lord 
what  I  have  heard,  the  misfbrhmes  will  fisll  upon 
him,  and,  if  I  do,  mv  own  life  win  be  tiie  sacrifice." 
But,  at  last,  he  resolved  to  keep  his  promise  to  Uie 
old  king,  and  save  his  son,  without  telling  him  any- 
thing, even  if  it  should  cost  him  his  life.  Every- 
thing happened  juntas 'theraven^  had  said;  for  as 
soon  as  they  were  landed,  a  horse,  as  red  as  a  fox, 
sprang  to  meet  them.  "Al!"  cried  the  king-, 
"  this  shall  carry  me  to  the  castle ; "  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  neck  ;  but,  before  he 
could  jump  on  his  back,  Johan  rushed  forward, 
drew  uie  weapons  firom  bis  halter,  and  shot  him 
dead.  When  the  oth«r  servants  saw  what  was 
done,  they  murmured  loudly,  saving,  "It  was 
sbameftil  to  kill  such  a  beannfnl  beas^  and  wbkh 
woald  have  carried  the  king  so  well  to  the  castle." 
But  the  king  ordered  them  to  be  silent,  "  For  he  ia 
my  faithful  Johan,  and  who  knows  whether  what 
he  has  done  ia  not  right  ?  " 

When  they  came  mto  the  castle,  there  stood  in 
the  hall  an  open  box,  in  which  lay  a  wedding  gar- 
ment, that  shone  like  gold.  The  young  king  went 
up  to  it,  and  would  have  taken  hold  of  it,  but  the 
faithful  Johan  pushed  him  away,  eeited  it  In  his 
rioved  hand,  threw  it  quickly  into  the  fire,  and  there 
let  it  bum.  Then  fhe  other  servants  began  to  mur- 
mur again,  and  said,  "  See,  now,  lie  has  burned  the 
king's  wedding  garment"  But  the  king  answered, 
"Mrho  knows  whether  it  is  not  right?  let  him 
alone,  he  is  my  fiuthf\il  Johan.  After  they  were 
married,  they  went  back  into  the  hall,  the  muaimns 
played  their  merriest  tune,  and  the  dandng  b^an. 
At  last,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  arose,  and  jomed 
it,  and  the  IkltbAil  Johan  sat  near  them,  to  watch 
the  queen's  countenance.  All  at  once,  she  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  tiieh  he  sprang 
hastily  up,  carried  her  in  his  arms  into  the  next 
room,  laid  her  down  on  a  couch,  and  knedin^ 
beside  her,  drew  three  bkiod  drops  flrom  her  neck, 
fmmcdiatdy  she  began  to  breaUte  again,  and  at 
last  sat  npright :  bfit  the  king,  who  bad  seen  all 
that  Johan  had  done,  was  very  angry,'  and  called 
out,  in  his  rage,  that  he  should  be  thrown  into  pri- 
son directly;  and  the  other  servants  hastened  to 
draw  him  away  to  the  dungeons.  The  next  day, 
Johan  was  judged,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but  as 
he  stood  in  the  court  befbre  he  was  taken  away  to 
execution,  he  said,  "  Every  criminal  is  aQowed  to 
speak  before  he  dies :  may '  not  I,  also,  make  my 
defbnce  t "  And  the  king  said, — certainly,  he  might 
do  ao.  "Tlien,"  Johan  continued,  "my  sentence  is 
an  uiynst  sentence ;  for  I  have  served  you  most 
hithfblly : "  and  he  related  all  that  be  had  heard 
the  raveuB  say,  and  showed  how  all  that  he 
had  done  was  necessary,  to  serve  his  lord  and 
.master.  Then  the  king  cried  out,  "  Oh!  my  most 
fliithAil  Johan,  pardon  i  pardon  I "  and  threw  him- 
self  on  his  neck ;  bu^  hardly  had  this  good  ser- 
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Taa(  uttered  the  last  vot4i,  than  he  fell  on  the  floor, 
a  sensdess  statue  of  stone. 

Very  great  was  the  grief  of  the  king  and  queen ; 
tlie  km^  especiiUly,  continually  lamented  hira, 
saying,  "  Alas,  iow  have  I  rewarded  his  faithful 
serrices  I  "  And  he  ordered  the  statue  to  be  taken 
up  into  hw  chapiher,  and  placed  by  his  bed,  and, 
Wbenever  he  looked  at  it,  he  wept,  and  said,  "  Oh  I 
eonld  1  but  make  you  alive  again,  mr  beloved 
Johan."  After  a  time,  the  queen  had  two  littie 
sons,  who,  as  they  grew,  day  by  day  became  more 
and  more  the  .delight  and  joy  of  their  {brents. 
Once,  when  fhdr  mother  was  gone  to  the  chun^, 
the  children  sat  and  played  by  the  king  who 
stopped  in  the  midst  or  his  carcssin^s,  and  looked 
np  at  the  statue,  full  of  grief,  and  sighed,  "  Ah  ?  my 
beloved  Johan,  could  I  but  make  you  alive  again,  { 
might,  indeed,  be  happy."  Then  speech  was  given 
to'  the  statae,  and  the  stone  spoke,  and  sai^t  "  ^yoa 
are  willingtoiacrifice  that  which  is  dearest  to  your 
heart,  yon  mav  restore  me  to  life  ^ain."  And  the 
king  Mwrered,  "  All  that  I  have  in  the  worid  viU 
I  gUdly  give  to  free  you."  "Then,"  continued  the 
statue,  "yon  must,  with  your  own  hand,  cut  oft 
the  heads  of  yonr  two  little  sons,  and  sprinkle  me 
with  thdr  blood." 

The  poor  king  sat  a  long  time  grieving,  when  he 
heard  that  it  was  only  by  tbc  death  of  his  tn'o 
children,  that  he  coulcl  restore  Johan  to  life.  At  last, 
as  he  thooght  of  his  great  truth,  and  that  he  had 
died  &r  him,  he  drew  his  sword,  cut  oflT  their  heads, 
and  sprinkled  the  stone  vrith  their  blood ;  and,  im- 
mediately, Hfb  returned  into  it,  and  the  faithful 
Johan  stood  agun  besideJiim,  fresh  and  sound,  and 
said  to  him,  **  Now  will  I,  also,  reward  your  truth 
Mid  fideltfy."  So  he  took  the  heads  of  the  two 
ouldren,  put  them  again  upon  their  shouIdcTS, 
vashed  their  wounds  irith  their  own  blood,  and, 
instantly,  they  jumped  and  played  about  again,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Then  the  king  was  full 
of  joy,  and,  when  he  heard  the  c|ueen  coming,  he 
hid  Johan  and  the  two  children  in  a  great  closet, 
and,  as  she  entered,  he  asked  her  if  she  had  been  to 
pray  m  the  church,  and  she  answered,  "Yes,  but  } 
could  not  help  thinking  Of  the  ihithfiil  Jnhiin,  and 
how,  for  our  sakcs,  he  had  perished  miserably :  and 
I  prayed,  that  our  great  sin  of  ingratitude  might  be 
fbrgiTen  ns."  Then  he  said,  "Pear  lady,  it  niQ, 
mdced*  be  forgiven  us,  and  we  can  restore  hiip 
also  to  life  again;  but  it  will  cost  ns  both  our 
diildren,  for  they  most  both  die."  Whensheheard 
his  words,  shetnrned  very  pale,  and  fear  crept  into 
her  heart;  but  she  said,  Bitnly,  "Let  ns,  then,  sa- 
crifice then,  since  only  so  ciui  we  pay  the  great 
debt  we  owe  him  for  his  constant  truth."  Then  the 
king  r^oiced,  that  she  thought  as  he  had  thought, 
and  he  went  and  opened  the  closet,  and  brought 
out  his  little  sons,  and  the  faithful  Joban ;  and  said, 
"God  be  praised,  he  is  freed,  and  our  dear  ones  are 
restored  to  Qs!"  and  be  related  to  her  how  it  had 
aU  ha|^»ened.  Then  was  the  cup  of  their  happiness 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  they  all  three  lived  out 
their  days  toother,  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and  in 
a  tviisl^  that  no  doubt  ever  a^in '  dis- 


[In  OriglRKl  Poetrr,  lite  Hsme,  real  or  umtned,  otthe  Aulhor,  la 
printed  In  Small  CaplMte  nndat  tlw  thtof  hi  SelMtioni,  It  it 
printed  in  Italic*  at  the  end.] 

AOATHA. 

[  BT  AHUABBL  C.  ] 

AnATBA,  the  danghter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  betrothed  io  Bar!  Edwin,  tite  Bazon  chief,  who. 
with  his  brother  Morcar,  made  so  bnive  an  att«mpt  to 
preserve  the  Ulwrties  of  bis  countiymen,  and  whose  life 
was  the  sacrifice  of  his  devoted  gallantry.  The  re- 
mainder of  Agatha's  hiatoiy  is  told  ia  the  following 
ballad:— 

"  Vaf,  urge  me  not,  dear  blher ! 
Urge  me  not,  I  pmyt 
The  itinliKht  shed  o'er  my  youlhrut  head- 
Like  a  dream  liatli  pasKd  away : 

LQce  a  dream  vlioae  hue*  were  level/ 

In  the  ahadf  nlgfkt; 
Whoee  robe  of  gaU  |tew  dim  and  fnid 

MTheti  dawned  the  earlfilst)!: 

Ltke  a  dew-drop  In  the  nomlnp. 

Rre  the  aun  bath  ahone ; 
Vhlch,  m  that  ann  Iti  nn  hath  run. 

Ill  flowery-bed  bath  flown';' 

Lilce  a  bird  that  earoli  blytbely, 

Ere  the  bow  1>  bent; 
Then  iwfflljr  Mlt  from  the  azure  hnlli 

Of  the  (hinlnf  flnnaTiient. 

So  bright!]'  dawned  my  morninf . 

M;  dream  to  earl;  paat ; 
And  I  awoke  with  a  tfannder  ilroke 

To  Dnd  it  cauM  not  lut. 

For  my  lot  teemed  the  fltirett, 

The  hlgheat  dettinjr,  ' 
Thai  ever  might  on  maid  alight. 

Wbaterer  her  degree. ' 

The  preient  wat  all  aunthlne, 

A  bletied  tummer  daj ; 
The  ftiture  tpread  like  tiinaUne  thed, 

I II  Ihe  dittnnce  far  awaj 

On  a  mlal  that  hid  ao  loftlr, 

With  a  aUyerir  v^, 
Both  flower  end  tiM,  all  Ihlnss  that  be 

ByAneat,  bill,  or  dale. 

Vhleht  thongh  it  ve(M  thrir  be&nl:r, 

SHHlticirwaa  bright  I 
And  round  ttalngi  beneBlh  would  ever  wreathe 

A  radiant nboorii^t.  ' 

For  my  rating  troth  wat  plightci) 

To  a  warrior  tme; 
And  my  maiden  heart  in  iti  inmost  part 

Him  aa  It*  own  lord  knew. 

For  he  wat  good  and  vaHant ; 

AUi,  that  he  U  deadi 
All  me  1  ah  nK  1  oh  woe  Is  m*! 

Alai,  for  he  It  dead  i 

And  o'er  bit  graTe  the  wild  winds  m\  e 
And  the  cold,  cold  earth  tt  ipread. 

Oh,  I  did  love  him  dearlr ' 

AU  worldly  thlngt  above; 
And  a  lou)  to  bright  and  abeait  u  riglil. 

Who  could  not  choote  but  love ! 

Our  tout  J  were  knit  ti^ethcr. 

They  were  no  longer  twain ; 
Ko  aingle  Ibouf  U  bat  die  other  e»igfali 

And  reapondod  to  agata. 

He  wumjr  llrat  love,  ftthetl 

Hy  drat  and  only  en* ; 
And  my  heart  la  aere  and  my  aonl  la  dnai— 

Hjr  luppIncM  I*  dtme. 
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Thtn  nifc  me  not,  deu  fa:h«l 

me  not,  I  pn  j ; 
Tba  nmHRkt  ibad  o'er  mj  yonUiful  bmd 
LIkfl  a  diHin  hath  put  kwmj. 

And  finree  me  not,  I  pnj  thee, 

To  w«d  the  Spaniih  king; 
And  in  lonAga  Und  from  unknown  hand 

To  Uke  the  bridal  ring." 

'  Htj,  dans&ter,"  itcrn  he  uuirmd ; 
"  Kaj,  U  nwrt  to  an ; 
I  hara  uld  the  irord.  nnd  thou  hut  kcud. 
Thou  mtut  even  go." 

Then  Agmtha,  all  veeping, 

To  the  king  lepUed— 
That  Conqueror  proud,  who  ipake  aloud 

To  the  maiden  at  hia  ildc  1— 

■  Tken  God  In  heaven  have  mercy ! 

And  rathet  let  me  die, 
LH  mjr  spfrit  to  toe  en  I  emu  tbe  ica ; 

Oh,  let  me  rather  die  I  - 
That  injr  aonl  muf  aaU  mi  a  licavcnljr  gak 

To  my  own  lord  la  the  akjr  T 

TbcM  worda  uld  tbe  m^dau ; 

Tbeee,  and  only  tbeu. 
They  deck  her  with  pride  u  a  ro}-al  bride. 

And  ihe  muit  croM  tlie  an). 

A  ehtp  with  pennone  flying 

Waltethlnthetor; 
Ttoy  lead  lier  there  with  a  trUn  so  bit : 

■  Lady  Afath*  must  away. 

The  merry  wind  la  dnfing 

Tbroagh  the  tall*  m  white ; 
Then  bounding  away  like  a  child  at  play ; 
That  (hip  was  a  goodly  tight. 

Tluis  on  the  waters  boundlnc. 

In  truth  she  wu  most  Uli; 
But  though  in  pride  she  swept  Ihe  tWe, 

A  breaking  heart  was  thcrei 

Tto  Tosul  rode  on  gaily, 

Oalty  onstospedi 
The  auB  shorn  Ugh  In  the  elear  Hue  aky. 

And  the  calm  tea  roond  her  spread. 

But  the  worda  of  humble  prayer 

Agatha  bad  sidd, 
Vere  heard  above  by  the  Cod  of  love  1 

Lady  Agatha,  she  was  dead  I 


infMiUantous. 


"  I  havehere  made  only  a  nosegay  of  eulled  flowers,  and 
have  bnt^t  nodring  of  my  own,  bnt  tto  string  ttol  ties 
them."— VonM^a   


TBB  BDIT0E9  BOX. 

Tbb  box  ht  the  extreme  right  of  the  gallery,  is  tiiat 
occupied  by  the  editors-in-chiof  of  the  PariB  joamalB ; 
and  that  box  is  the  true  political  barometer  of  the 
Chamber,  though  visible  only  to  an  initiated  few.  If 
the  dfsciiBaion  in  progress  be  important — if  H.  QtUzot, 
H.  TUnrs,  or  M.  Berryer,  bo  at  the  tribntie,  all  is  ear- 
neat  attention;  the  nlcnce  fa  broken  only  by  stHOie 
exclamation  of  enthoBiasm,  or  some  muttered  expres- 
Aoa  of  anger  or  indignation,  mingling  with  the  ^gns 
of  blame  or  assent  of  the  legislators  below,  during  the 
iatermptions  so  frequent  in  the  French  Chunber.  Bat 
if,  on  ttie  contraiy,  some  hononrable  member  attack^ 
the  tribnne  maniucript  in' hand,  or  b(»iiis  a  deliberate 
paraphrase  Of  tlie  articles  of  the  joumaiB  (as  happens  at 
timea) — or  if  tiiera  be  a  suspcn^on  of  the  ritting,  ena- 
bUog  the  qieech-ireaiy  dcpntieH  to  nuh  to  ttie  tareni— 


then  do  the  oceapanta  of  this  box,  seated  on  the  froat 
benches,  irheel  round,  and,  taming  their  backn  to  thie 
Chamber,  get  up  unongst  themselves  a  eotmterpart  of 
the  debates  below.  Xo  pen  conld  do  justice  to  this 
discnssion — so  original,  varied,  piqnant,  and  at  aU  timen 
instructive.  CntUng  words,  gibing  fancies,  witty  sallies, 
sarcaAtic  hits,  extravagant  eulogies,  and  ontia^BOu  in- 
Toctives,  pass  from  mouth  to  moath,  and  mingle  every 
tone.  Often  the  Mends  or  prot^gte  of  the  editon 
smuggle  themselves  into  this  box,  with  a  paasiooate 
fondness  for  the  debates  of  this  Chamber  on  a  small  scale. 
It  is  a  ^ht  to  see,  too,  with  what  a  polite  and  inai- 
Quating  air  some  belated  deputy,  or  onibrtunate  reporter 
to  the  Chamber,  or  orator  \neompria  (there  is  no  trami- 
laUng  ttte  word),  hands  in  a  note  to  these  dstribntma  of 
praise  and  blame,  defending  hia  representative  aeal, 
giving  explanations,  or  complaining  of  a  mia- report. 
And  then  this  box  has  its  intimate  and  private  conver- 
sations. It  is  before  the  opening  of  the  diBcasai(Hi,  or 
during  the  division,  tlutt  a  small  part  of  its  fiiequoitera, 
disdaining  the  8aUe  dee  Pas  Peraus,  remain  here ;  and, 
half-feeUned  on  the  benches,  giuUy  amuse  thansdrea 
with  tlM  small  whims,  peUy  crosses,  and  private  in- 
trigaes,-of  the  l^^sUtors  ^en  crowding  around  the 
tribnne.  They  know  a  hundred  advmturea  and  anee- 
dotea — like  the  malidous  chroniclers  of  the  (EU  de 
B<xv/ — and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  retained  more  than 
one  of  these;  but  their  repetition  here  would  be  a  bad 
return  for  my  welcome  Into  that  box.  I  leave  than  to 
the  ingenious  indlseretion  of  the  aothors  of  all  sorta  of 
"  Mysteries."  The  box  in  question  is  a  democratic 
republic ;  it  has  a  president,  elected  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  sesurai,  to  keep  ita  peace,  and  maintain 
order,  with  the  title  of  Sjmdic.  *  *  But  it  is  about  as 
impossible  to  introduce  order  into  this  box,  as  to  naake 
the  thirty  joomala  of  Paris  harmoniae.  The  editCHs' 
box  IB  and  ever  will  be  a  Babel— but  an  alluring  Babel, 
and  a  very  instructive  one — ^where  I  have  spent  many  a 
happy  hour,  and  whose  diversity  of  opinions  and  senti- 
ments I  greatly  prefer  to  the  nni  jbrmity  ^  pr^se  ottered 
Inr  my  eompatriote  in  the  mines  Siberia,  in  bonoor  of 
bia  Hi^esty  the  Knperor  <tf  all  the  Bueuaa. — From  a 
Journey  round  the  Chamber  of  DepviieM. 

JOUUIAIIBH  IB  AUBTRU. 

TM  mnnber  of  JoamalB  at  pnaent  pablidied  in  the 
AuBtrian  States  li  169 ;  wbieb,  comparMwith  tliepopa- 
lation,  amounting  to  81,500,000,  gives  one  jonmal  for 
every  198,110  inbabitanta.  Of  tbeee  jounuls,  40  are 
political,  12  commercial,  and  107  literary  and  scientific. 
In  Austria,  properly  so  called,  there  are  29 ;  in  the 
Lombardo-Yenettuk  kingdom,  48 ;  in  Hungary,  21 ;  in 
Boheinia,17;  and  in  the  test <^ the Auatrian  States,  49. 
Of  these  journal!,  76  an  written  in  Oeimau,  S8  in  Ita- 
liaa,  IS  in  Sdav<miaB,  1  in  Fnn^,  and  14  in  variMis 
otiwr  dialeeta. — Qaiignanft  Meuaiger. 

Jkbsht  Tatiob,  in  his  beautiful  sermon  on  (he  duties 
of  the  tongue,  observes :  "  God  is  pleased  with  no  muaie 
tnm  beUnr  so  much  as  in  the  thanksgiving  eonga  of  n- 
liered  widows,  at  supported  orphans,  of  r^oidng,  and 
comforted,  and  thanlcial  persons.  This  part  of  our  com- 
munication does  the  wont  of  Ood  and  of  our  neighbonn, 
and  heUB  na  to  heaven  in  streams  made  by  the  overflmr- 
ing  of  oar  brotlwi'a  etonfort," 
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I'll  tell  yoa  a  tale  of  akniglit,myt)oy, 
The  bravest  that  ever  was  known ; 
A  lion  he  wag  in  the  fiifht,  my  hoy, 
A  lamlj  when  the  battle  was  done.  * 
Oh,  he  need  not  be  named ;  for  who  has  nut 
heard 

Of  tboglorioussoDof  King  Edward  IhcThird.' 

Armour  he  wore  as  black  &s  jot ; 

His  sword  was  keen  and  good ; 
He  conquer'd  every  foe  he  met. 

And  he  Hparcd  them  when  Buliducd. 
Valiant  »nd  generous,  and  gentle  and  ItuM, 
Wu  the  Black  Prince  of  Kugliuid  iu  du^a 
of  old. 

Often  he  charged  with  fpear  and  lance 
At  the  hciKl  of  hU  valorous  kiiigUt^ ; 
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But  the  battle  of  Poictiere,  won  in  France, 
Wis  the  nobleat  of  all  his  fights ; 
And  vrerj  Biitiab  heart  should  be 
Prond  when  it  thinki  of  that  Tietory. 

The  Fiebeh  irere  lamj — the  English  few ; 

But  th«  Black  Prince  little  heeded : 
His  knighu,  he  knew,  irere  brave  and  true ; 
Their  arms  trere  all  he  needed. 
H«  aak'd  not  how  many  might  Im  the  fbe; 
When  are  Utegf  ma  all  tiiat  he  sou^t  to  kaov. 
Bo  he  spurr'd  bis  steed,  and  he  coaeh'd  bia  lance, 

And  the  battle  waa  won  and  loat ; 
Oqittin  he  took  King  John  of  France, 
The  chief  of  that  zalghty  hoat : 
F^t  grew  the  heart  of  each  gallant  foe ; 
Their  leader  waa  taikea;  their  bopoa  were  low. 

Brare  were  the  French ;  but  at  laat  th^y  yield, 

Atl  wearied  and  worn  out: 
The  prince  ia  conqueror  of  the  field; 
And  the  GngliBh  aoldiera  about, 
"  God  save  our  prince,  our  mighty  lord ! 
Vfctoiy  waitetb  on  bte  sword !" 
Of  all  the  knights  who  fonght  that  day, 

James  Audley  waa  the  best ; 
Hia  wounds  were  three,  won  ndiantly. 
On  cheek,  and  brow,  and  breast : 
And  the  Black  Prince  a^d,  when  the  fight  was  o'er, 
He  never  had  seen  audi  a  knight  before. 
And  did  they  chain  King  John  of  France  I 

Was  he  in  dungeon  laidi 
Oh,  little  ye  know  what  a  generous  foe 
Our  English  Edward  made ! 
A  gentle  heart,  and  an  arm  of  might — 
These  are  the  things  that  make  a  knigbL 
He  set  King  John  on  a  lofty  steed. 

White  as  the  driven  snow. 
And  without  all  pride  be  rode  bcaide. 
On  a  palfrey  slight  and  low : 
Fie  spoke  to  the  king  with  a  reverent  mien. 
As  though  the  king  had  hU  captor  been. 

He  treated  King  John  like  an  honour'd  guest; 

When  at  the  feast  he  sate, 
With  courteous  air,  and  vitii  forehead  bare. 
The  prince  did  on  him  wait ; 
And  even  when  they  to  England  camo. 
Our  generous  hero  was  the  same. 
But  the  prisoner's  heart  it  grew  not  lights 

For  all  the  prince  coold  say : 
A  captive  king  and  a  conqnor'dknif^^ 
Oh,  how  could  he  be  gay  1 
E'en  while  his  courteous  words  were  speaking. 
For  his  own  dear  France  his  heart  was  breaking. 
Another  lay  shall  thft  story  tell 
Of  tills  valiant  king  and  true: 
He  loved  the  Black  Prince  passing  wdl, 
And  his  worth  fiilt  well  he  knew. 
Then  let  us  all  unite  to  praiaa 
That  hero  of  the  olden  d^a. 

The  Bomana  when  thoy  won  the  day 

And  bore  tb^  oaptives-home, 
Cauaed  them  to  much  in  sad  array, 
Fetter'd  and  diain'd,  tlintugh  Borne ; 
And  every  foe,  though  good  and  brave, 
Thejr  held  as  Tintim  or  as  slave. 


But  ours  was  a  Christian  conqueror, 

Generous,  and  true,  and  kind  : 
Though  the  grave  has  now  closed  o'erliis  brow. 
He  hath  left  this  rule  behind, — 
That  valour  should  ever  wadded  be 
To  mercy,  and  not  to  cruelty. 

From  Laya  and  Ballads     Ea^uA  Hittor^. 


AHBBICA  AND  HEB  SLAVE  STATES. 

No.lY.~(Conclud€d.) 

The  bot-flpiings  of  Washita  may  lairly  rank,  for 
natural  cuiioaitieH,  ^vlth  those  in  the  Tolcamc  valley 
of  New  Zealand.  A  narrow  vale,  edged  in  on  either 
side  by  icily  ridges  of  gandatone,  where  wretched 
lo^omns  afford  the  sole  accommodatipn  for  the 
traveller  and  visitor,  comprises  the  fiur-&med  watei^ 
ing-place.  At  the  base  of  the  eastern  ridgie,  on  a 
b«l  of  clay  alate,  mns  a  shallow  little  stream,  into 
which  the  hot-spriugs  flow  from  the  lofty  fiice  of 
the  ridge,  varying  in  their  sources,  from  150  to  300 
feet  alx)ye  the  bed  of  the  brook.  With  a  mean 
temperature  of  145°  Fahrenheit,  these  copious 
springs  fonn,  in  times  when  the  brook  is  swoIIni, 
a  continuous  upper  surface  of  hot  water,  over  the 
tridding  cold  stream  below.  At  times,  in  the  deep 
pools,  Dsh  float  merrily  in  the  lower  cold  stream, 
and,  when  tempted  by  crumbs  of  bread,  trust  their 
noses  into  the  upper  run  of  hot  water,  4nd  refareat 
with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  tbe  warmth  of 
the  spring.  With  thirty-five  springs,  all  flowing 
into  one  small  stream,  the  great  uifQculty  is  to 
find  cold  water,  From  this  curiosity  of  inanimate 
nature,  let  us  pass  to  an  example  of  the  more  than 
instinct  of  anunate  nature,  an  act  of  undoubted 
reasoning  in  the  savage  bufihlo.  The  old  hunter 
had  struck,  but  &r  from  mortally  wounded,  a  huge 
male  buffalo :  enraged  with  the  wound,  the  beast 
pressed  him  bard,  and  unable  to  reload,  the  hunter 
turned  and  fled : — 

"  In  running  down  a  short  hill,  some  briars  thiew 
him  down,  and  he  dropped  his  gun.  There  waa  a  tree 
not  Ur  tW«n  him,  of  about  eigbteoi  Indies  in  diameter, 
and  everything  seemed  to  depend  upon  his  readiing  it ; 
but  as  he  rose  to  make  a  puut  for  it,  the  bu&lo  struck 
bim  on  tbe  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  with  his  horn,  and 
slightly  wounded  him.  Before  the  beast,  however,  could 
wheel  round  upon  him  again,  he  gained  the  tree,  upon 
which  all  the  chance  he  had  of  preserving  his  life  rested. 
A  very  few  feet  from  this  tree  grew  a  eapling,  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter ;  a  most  fortunate  dr^ 
cmostance  for  the  hunter,  as  it  contributed  materially 
to  save  his  life.  The  buflUo  now  do^edly  followed  up 
his  purpose  of  destroying  his  adversary,  and  a  system  of 
attack  and  defence  commenced  that,  perhaps,  is  without 
a  parallel  The  bufiblo  went  round  and  nmnd  the  tree^ 
pursuing  the  man,  jumping  at  bim  in  the  peculiar  I 
manner  of  that  animal,  every  time  he  thought  there  I 
waa  a  chance  of  killing  him ;  whilst  Perdval,  grasping  ! 
the  tree  with  his  arms,  swung  himself  round  it  with 
greater  rapidity  than  the  animal  oonld  follow  him.  In 
this  manner  the  bu&lo  barassod  him  more  than  four 
hours,  until  hia  hands  became  so  sore  with  rubbing 
agidnst  tiie  rough  baik  of  the  oak  tre^  and  his  limbaso 
fiitigued,  that  he  began  to  be  disheartened.  In  going 
round  the  tree,  the  bufialo  would  sometimes  posa  between 
it  and  the  sapling ;  but  the  distance  between  them  was 
so  narrow,  that  it  inconvenienced  him,  especially  when 
he  wanted  to  make  hisjumps ;  he,  tberefoR,  went  round 
the  sapling  Uutead  of  inside  at  it.  The  time  thus  con- 
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■UDed  was  preeioQB  to  PtfcaTsl;  it  enabled  him  to 
breatha,  sod  to  ccouider  hov  he  iboold  defend  hinuelf. 
After  so  many  hours  Anitlen  labour,  the  bull  aeemed  to 
hare  lost  his  pristine  vigour,  and  became  slower  in  his 
motion*.  He  vonld  now  make  his  short  start  prepara- 
tory  to  his  jump,  only  at  intervals ;  and  even  ttien,  be 
jumped  donbtiugly,  as  if  he  saw  that  Percival  would 
avoid  his  blow  by  swinging  to  the  other  side.  It  was 
evident  ho  was  baffled,  and  eonrideriia:  what  he  should 
do.  Still  continning  his  course  round  the  tree,  but  in 
this  slow  manner,  he  at  length  made  an  extraordinary 
feint,  Ukat  does  credit  to  tae  reasoning  powers  of  the 
buffiUo  family.  He  made  his  little  start  as  usual,  and 
when  Percival  swung  himself  round,  the  bull,  instcaid 
of  aiming  his  blow  in  the  direction  ho  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  suddenly  turned  to  that  side  of  the  treo 
where  Pntdval  would  be  brought,  when  he  had  swung 
himself  round,  and  struck  with  alt  his  might.  The  feint 
had  aMost  succeeded ;  Percival  only  juat  saved  his  head, 
and  received  a  severe  contusion  on  the  arm,  which  was 
paralyzed  for  an  instant" — YoLU.  pp.126 — 128. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  the  hunter  now 
began  to  despair  of  his  life,  and  even  thought  of 
living  his  slight  defence,  and  seeking  instant  death, 
from  nia  pertinacious  enemy.  He  held  on  a  little 
longer,  ana  gradually  the  bull  became  slower  in  his 
attacks,  and  evidently  fainter  in  his  pnrsuit.  Thus 
eaoonnuFod,  Ferdval  endnred  two  morefaoum,  and 
eventoafiy  stabbed  his  enemy  till  he  fell,  exhansted 
and  dying,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  When  the  hun- 
ter returned  to  his  companions,  after  a  separation 
of  forty  days,  so  pale  and  emaciated  was  he,  that 
they  asked  mm  "ifhe  had  been  down  with  a  fever." 
From  that  eventftil  day  he  had  never  got  quiet  rest, 
and  the  image  of  his  powerfiil  and  resolute  enemy 
haunted  him  for  more  than  three  mouths,  n  henever 
he  sought  to  sleep.  Seven  and  twenty  years  had 
passed,  when  our  traveller  met  the  bold  hunter, 
and,  evem  then,  so  great  had  been  the  nervous 
shock,  that  the  least  sudden  noise  troubled  him. 
And  yet,  these  hnnters  and  settlers  of  the  Arkansas 
are  as  little  troubled  with  nerves,  as  their  female 
kind  with  delicacy.  Their  happiness  is  to  sleep  by 
a  good  fire  in  a  cane  break,  and  drive  the  "  bars  " 
about,  on  whose  fat  they  subsist  and  grow,  and 
with  whose  skins,  tanned  and  prepared  by  their  own 
hands,  they  are  clothed.  The  old  man  Davis  and 
his  fiuiily  are  spedmens  of,  and  not  exceptions  to, 
the  general  hunter-settlers  ofthe  wild  parts  of  the 
states.  They  never  leave  their  ndgnbourhood, 
except  to  hunt duUke  towns,  beoause  uiera  is  some 
prctcBoe  at  government  in  tiumi ;  have  an  undis- 
guised hmrror  of  lawyen,  because  they  sell  lauds 
and  break  up  the  cane  breaks ;  and,  as  young  Davis 
■aid,  regard  Texas  as  a  paradise,  because  "there 
was  no  aoch  thing  as  a  government  there,  and  not 
one  varmint  of  a  lawyer  in  the  hull  place."  Miss 
Davis,  or,  as  she  was  called  in  her  maiden  days, 
Old  Davit  M  She-Bar,  before  she  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  neighbouring  great  pedlar's  wife,  deserved 
her  sobriquet,  and  dM  justice  to  the  family  qnali* 
fications. 

"  I  have  never  seen  any  one,"  says  Mr.  P.  "as  fiu*  as 
nanaers  and  exterior  vent,  wiUi  leas  nretoi^ons  to  be 
dataed  wiUi  the  feminine  ^nder.  All  her  accomplish- 
ments seemed  to  me  to  have  a  decided  leaning  the  other 
wtx.  She  chewed  tobacco,  she  smoked  a  pipe,  she  drank 
mAy,  and  cursed  and  vwore  as  heartily  as  any  back- 
wiwdnDan,  all  at  the  same  time ;  doing  quite  as  much 
Tdgarity  as  four  male  blackguards  could  do,  and  with 
as  WKa  ease  as  if  she  had  been  u  automaton  set  to  do 
H  with  elock-woik  naehineiT.  She  must  have  been  a 
pcfwn  of  soipridng  powen  in  her  youth,  for  I  was  in- 


formed that  she  was  now  comparatively  refined  to  what 

she  had  beea.bcfore  her  marriage." — Vol.  il.  pp.  187, 138. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  thrae  are  not  bright 
spots  even  in  such  a  locality  as  Arkansas.  Our 
traveller  has  perpetuated  the  successful  exertions 
of  one  settler,  to  introduce  comfort,  sobriety,  and 
religion.  But  the  experiment  is  difficult,  the  situa- 
tion of  such  a  settler  hazardous,  amongst  men 
to  whom  order,  cleanliness,  and  propriety  are  un- 
known ;  to  whom  Sunday  is  merely  a  memorial  of  a 
weekly  shave,  or  weekly  visit;  who  live  twenty 
years  and  more  in  one  wretched  cabin,  without  dis- 
covering that  they  have  a  single  waut.  What  can  a 
}nan  of  higher  views  expect,  but  that,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  raise  themselves  up  to  his  standard, 
the^  will  strive  their  hardest  to  drag  him  down  to 
their  level  ? 

One  look  our  traveller  gave  into  Texas :  a  look 
that  gave  rise  to  mixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pun.  The  wondrous  fertUi^  of  the  soil  could  not 
but  delight  the  spectator,  whilst  theprospect  of  the 
flowing  of  tlie  tide  of  slavery  from  Uie  states,  over 
a  country  until  then  free  from  its  curse,  must  barrow 
the  feelings  of  an^  thinking  roan.  Every  year  sees 
a  marked  depreciation  in  the  cotton  lands  in  the 
old  states  of  America,  and  tends  to  render  the  slave 
more  a  burden  than  a  benefit  to  bis  master.  Give 
the  Southern  States  biit  the  fertile  lands  of  Texas, 
as  yet  almost  untouched  by  man,  and  you  destroy 
the  greatest  prospect  of  gradual  abolition,  and  con- 
vert the  i^dslave-holdlng  states  into  slave  nurseries, 
fur  the  supply  of  the  black  crop  to  the  cotton  lords 
of  Texas,  j^ie  di^y  decreasing  value  of  slaves  was 
a  didly  argument  lor  abolition;  their  sudden  in- 
crease in  value,  on  the  annexation  of  Te.\as,  M  ould 
be  a  atronger  argument,  not  only  for  the  increased 

Production  of  slaves,  but  t^ainst  any  attempt  at 
umane  legislation  for  the  black  people. 
The  demoralizing  effect  of  slavery,  in  perpetu- 
ating the  notion  of  an  actual  difference  of  nature 
between  the  white  and  the  black  race,  is  painfully 
exemplified  in  the  state  of  the  quadroon  female  po- 
pulation of  New  Orleans.  This  utter  absence  of 
everything  approaching  to  science  and  literature, 
from  this  swampy,  papital,— the  con^;r^;ation  of  its 
inhabitants  in  a;.1ucaUly  so  fetid  m  summer,  so 
miserable  in  winter,  in  order  to  fight  with  death  for 
gold, —  the  wide-spread  curse  of  gambling, — the 
painful  absence  of  peligion,— all  fail  to  strike  the 
attention,  and  to  grieve  the  heart,  so  much  aa  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  quadroon  female. 

"The  portion  of  this  nfifortunate  race,"  saj-s  our  tra- 
veller, "U  a  very  anom^oos  one ;  for  quadroons,  who  are 
the  daughters  of  white  men  by  half-blooded  mothere, 
whatever  be  their  private  worth  or  personal  charms,  are 
forbiddui,  by  the  laws,  to  contract  marriage  with  white 
men.  A  woman  may  be  as  fiair  as  any  European,  and 
have  no  symptom  of  negro  blood  about  her ;  she  may 
have  received  a  virtuous  education,  have  beexi  bronght 
up  with  the  greateEt  tenderness,  may  possess  various 
accomplishments,  and  may  be  cminoutly  calculatet*  to 
act  the  part  of  a  Coilhful  wife  and  a  tender  mother,  but, 
if  it  can  be  proved  ttiat  she  luu  one  drop  of  n^ro  blood 
in  her  veins,  the  laws  do  not  permit  her  to  contract  a 
marriage  with  a  white  man :  and,  as  her  children  would 
be  iUogitlmate,  the  men  do  not  contract  marriages  with 
theuL  Such  a  woman,  being  over-educated  for  the  niiilcd 
of  her  own  class,  is  therefore  destined  from  her  birth  to 
be  a  mistrcas;  and  great  pidns  are  lavished  on  her  edu- 
cation, not  to  enable  her  to  aspire  to  be  a  wife,  but  to 
^ve  her  those  atttaetions  wmch  a  keeper  requires." 
VoL  it  pp.  267.  268. 
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The  cold-bloodednesB  of  the  system  is,  if  possible, 
more  disgusting  than  the  iniquity  itself.  The 
quadroon  balls  are  the  slave  markets  of  this  class, 
lliere,  shown  off  to  her  greatest  advantage,  the 
poor  girl  ia  bargained  for  by  her  admirer;  the 
dollars  are  placed  o«t  as  her  provision  when  the 
man  grows  tired  of  his  purchase ;  and  she  retires  to 
her  keeper's  house,  there  to  mix  in  the  society  of 
her  female  friends,  to  visit  their  **  bait  de  aoeihf" 
**  and  brin^  up  sons  to  be  rejected  by  the  society 
where  their  father  finds  his  eqiiats,  and  daughters 
to  be  educated  for  quadroon  balls,  and  destined  to 
pursue  the  same  career  which  their  mother  has 
done."  There  is  no  excuse  of  sndden  passion,  of 
ungovernable  affections,  of  incautious  moments. 
All  is  business — cold,  calculating  trade; — tlic  pa- 
rent deals  in  the  prostitution  of  his  child ;  the  same 
ball  room  sees  the  legitimate  son  bargaining  for  his 
mistress,  his  UUgitmate  sisters  bong  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

To  argue  from  the  worst  facts  with  wtuch  every 
book  on  the  slave  states  of  America  teema,  that 
everywhere  in  the  slave-holding  states  such  barba- 
rities are  committed  on  the  blacks,  is  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  generalizing  from  particular  in- 
stances. The  slave,  in  his  slavery,  has,  doubtless, 
a  person  to  whom  to  look  for  aid  and  for  sustenanrce, 
■when  age  or  sickness  renders  him  incapable  of  work. 
But  is  this  any  set-off  against  the  unhmited  power  of 
the  master — for  his  want  of  freedom  of  action,  aye, 
and  of  thought — for  his  being  forbidden  knowledge — 
excluded  from  relinons  comforts  ?  To  say  that  the 
injudicious  acts  ofthe  aboIitioQists  have  ^ven  rise 
'  to  the  much-reported  barbarities,  by  th«r  impru- 
dent advice,  their  unsound  lectures  to  the  slaves, 
ia  to  charge  them  with  producing  the  state  bf 
slavery  by  which  they  themselves  were  called  into 
action.  The  well-fed,  well-cared-for  slave,  would 
have  found  but  few  to  plead  for  his  liberty :  the 
cruel  treatment  that  many  of  his  felbw  slaves  en- 
dured, called  into  existence  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
abolition.  A  South-Carolinian  proprietor  furnished 
our  traveller  with  a  rather  novel  view  of  the  advan- 
tages of  slavery. 

"  He  observed,  that  the  working  of  (he  insttliUion  of 
alaw.ry  was  not  understood  out  of  the  slave  states ;  that 
it  elevated  the  character  of  the  master,  by  eompaxisou, 
made  him  jealous  of  his  own,  and  the  natural  friend  to 
public  liberty;  that  the  difnity  of  eharacter  that  be- 
longed to  Southern  gentlemen,  nrom  Washington  down 
to  the  present  times,  was  unknown  to  the  men  of  the 
northern  statM,  and  must  always  be;  as  one  effect  o! 
their  laws  and  customs  was,  to  cause  a  division  of  the 
estate  of  every  head  of  a  fainily,  on  his  decease,  equally 
among  his  children,  and  so  compel  every  one  of  them  to 
re-ccnstnict  a  fortune  as  well  as  he  could :  that  evenr'body 
knew  this  generated  a  rapacious  spirit,  and  made  the 
(accumulation  of  wealth  the  sole  object  of  cveiy  man's 
life.  This  was  not  the  case  in  South  Carolina,  where  the 
planter,  whatever  might  be  his  tranaactioas,  was  eareAil 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  character  of  the  gentieman : 
and  he  adduced  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  leader  of  the  nullify' 
ing  party,  as  an  instance  of  the  justice  of  what  he  said. 
This  gentleman,  he  remarked,  wa«  a  planter  and  a  slave- 
holder, who  in  private  life  had  never  been  known  to  be 
VuUty  of  a  mean  action,  and  in  public  life  hod  never 
omitted  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  constitution 
from  the  attempts  of  sordid  persons  to  perrert  its  inten- 
tions. For  these  reasons,  he  said,  Mr.  Oalhonn,  Inde- 
pendent of  his  great  intellectual  powers,  was  universally 
honoured  in  his  native  state,  and  wasjuatly  looked  up  to 
by  all,  as  the  rigilant  guardian  of  ita  ri^ts.  AH  these 
great  principle^  he  adwd,  were  developed  and  strength- 


ened by  the  institution  of  slavery ;  that  the  slaves  were 
not  an  unhappy  race  of  men;  they  were  well  fed,  well 
clothed ;  and,  if  there  bad  been  a  newssity  for  it,  in  the 
late  dispute  with  the  United  States  government,  the 
daves  would  have  shown,  to  a  man,  t^elr  well-known 
fidelity  to  their  nmsters."— Vol  U.  pp.  848,  844, 

The  black,  chained  fiill  length  oiutbe  top  of  the 
stage  that  drove  up  to  the  door  (rf  the  tavem,  was 
no  Dad  practical  criticism  on  the  just-concluded 

reasoning  of  the  Carolinian  philosopher. 

We  have  written  much,  and  talked  more,  about 
negro  slavery ;  have  legislated  much,  and  paid 
more,  ftfr  abolition ;  have  risked  the  friendship  of 
powerful  nations,  and  sacrificed  the  health  and 
lives  of  our  sailors,  to  abrogate  the  trade  in  black 
slaves ;  and  yet,  for  years,  shut  our  eyes  to  our 
own  domestic  slavery.  The  fVee  black,  and  the 
slave  black,  of  America,  is  not  inaptly  compared 
to  our  own  colonists,  and  our  own  manu&cturing 
population. 

"  We  have  two  kinds  of  niggers  in  the  states,"  says 
Sam  Slick,  "free  niggers  and  ^aves.  In  the  noriJi  they 
arc  all  free ;  in  the  south  all  in  bondage.  Now,  the  free 
ni^er  may  be  a  member  of  Congress,  but  be  can't  get 
there ;  he  may  be  president,  hut  he  guesses  he  can't ; 
and  he  reckons  right.  He  may  many  Tyler's  darter, 
but  she  won't  have  him ;  he  may  be  an  embassador  to 
the  court  of  St.  James,  if  he  couid  only  be  appointed; 
or  he  may  command  the  army  and  the  navy,  if  they 
would  only  let  him ; — ^that's  his  condition.  The  slave  is 
a  slave — that's  his  condition.  Now  the  English  have 
two  sorts  of  niggers — American  colonisfa,  who  are  free 
white  niggers ;  and  manufacturers'  labourers  at  home, 
and  they  are  white  slave  niegers.  A  white  colonist,  like 
our  free  black  nigger,  may  he  a  member  of  Pariiament, 
but  he  can't  get  there ;  he  may  be  a  governor,  bat  he 
guesses  be  can't — and  he  gncwcn  right ;  he  may  marry 
an  English  nobleman's  darter,  if  she'd  only  have  him ; 
he  may  be  an  embassador  to  our  court  at  Washington, 
if<he  could  be  only  appointed ;  he  may  command  the 
army  or  the  fleet,  if  he  had  the  commiasion ;  —  and 
that's  bis  condition.  A  colonist  and  a  free  nieger  don't 
differ  in  anything  but  in  colour:  hoUi  have  naiii  righU, 
but  thq/  have  mpmoer  given  them  to  tlothethoteri^tt; 
—and  thafB  the  tudted  truth."— -YoL  IL  pp.  218-14. 

The  Canadian  judge  hits  hard  and  strai^t. 
There  is  more  practical  effect  in  a  short,  {nthy 
sentence  of  canoaCnre  than  in  petitions  a  nule 
long,  or  memorials  and  remonstyuiceB  by  the  folio. 
The  one  comes  home  the  shortest  mad;  t^e 
others  lose  themselves  m  getting  thdr  unwieldy 
lengUi  tiiroagh  the  narrow  streets. — But  to  pass 
on. 

"  As  to  the  manu&cturing  slave,  he  Is  difl^rcnt 
from  all  the  aerrants  in  England  I  all  other  servants  are 
well  off,  most  too  well  off,  if  anything,  for  they  are 
pampered.  Bnt  these  poor  erittura  1  oh,  their  lot  is  a 
bard  one  I  Not  from  the  com  laws,  as  their  radical 
employers  tell  them;  not  beeanse  they  have  not  uni- 
vansl  snfiVsge,  as  demsgognes  tell  'em;  nor  because 
there  are  bishops  that  wear  lawn  sleeves  instead  of 
cotton  ones,  as  the  dissenters  tell  'em ;  but  became  there 
is  a  law  of  nature  rnolaied  in  their  case.  The  hawk, 
the  fbark,  and  the  tiger,  the  bird,  the  fish,  and  the 
beast,  even  the  reasoning  brute,  num,  each,  and  all, 
feed,  nurture,  and  protect  those  th^y  spawn,  hatch,  or 
breed ;  it  is  a  law  written  in  the  works  of  God.  They 
have  it  in  instinct,  and  find  it  in  reason ;  and  necessity 
and  affection  are  its  roots  and  foundation.  The  mann- 
focturer  alone  obeys  no  instinct,  won't  listen  to  no 
reason,  don't  see  no  necessity,  and  bimt  got  no  afleo- 
tions.  He  calls  together  we  poor,  and.  gives  them 
arUfidal  powers,  unfits  them  for  all  other  poxioit)' 
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irorks  Uiem  i«  Huii  almost,  robs  all  the  peopU  of  their 
hhvar;  and  when  h<  is  too  rich  and  too  proud  to  pro- 
mi^  or  vbea  bad  specalaUoni  ruin  him,  he  deaurie 
UMM  nnfotttmate  wietchM  irbom  be  has  created,  oaed 
up,  and  mined,  and  learee  them  to  God  and  tlieir  coun- 
ty to  proride  fixr."— VoL  it  pp.  217-18. 

The  conditioa  of  oar  manufacturing  slaves  is 
indeed  heartrrending;  but  to  them  alone,  unfor- 
tanately,  this  description  does  not  apply.  It 
extends  itself  to  all  our  labouring  population. 
Can  we  wonder  at  discontent,  when  the  workmao 
cannot  live  by  incessant  labour*  when  the  poor 
sewer  of  the  garret  feela  thankful  for  ceaseless 
worit,  which  he  knows  cannot  afford  bim  enough 
to  hre  on,  doled  out  to  him  by  tbe  contractor, 
who  rolls  in  wealth  ?  •*  Ah,  sir,"  said  a  poor  tailor 

in  London,  "  I  do  feel  thankftil  that  Mr.  has 

given  me  this  contract  of  makii^  soldiers'  tronsera 
at  sixpence  a  pair,  though  I  know  I  can't  make 
a  living  out  <a  it;  but  when  I  see  him  ziding 
about  m  his  carrii^e,  all  along  of  such  contracts, 
it  be  ififBenlt  to  be  nght-minded  t" 


LVCT  COOPER. 

An  AtutTalian  TaUt 

Ch*p.  V. 

About  five  montiu  after  this  period,  Mr.  Eltely,  who 
had  given  orders  to  admit  no  ont  to  his  presence,  and 
who  had  been  walking  ap  and  down  his  own  room  in 
evident  and  increaaing  perturbation,  at  length  rung  his 
bell ;  and  when  yonng  Meredith  stood  before  liim,  await- 
ing Ua  orders,  he  suddenly  collected  himself,  and  said, 
"I  mast  go  to-night  to  Bathurst ;  yon  will  be  bo  good 
as  to  accompany  me.  I  start  at  four  o'clock,  and  travel 
in  my  own  earriage.  If  you  have  any  arrangements  to 
make  for  yoonelf,  you  bad  better  see  about  them  at 
Mkee."  Meredith  left  the  room :  again  Mr.  Kitely's  bell 
was  nmg.  "Mereditb,"  said  Mr.  Kitely,  "get  me  a 
bncc  of  carriage  pistols.  Oo  to  Soames  or  Wilcox  ;  tell 
them  I  want  a  that  m^  be  relied  on.  You  will 
oblige  mo  by  seeing  to  the  det^l  yonrselt" 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  young  man  returned 
with  his  small  portmanleaa  made  up  for  the  expedition, 
and  a  eaae  of  pistols,  of  very  superior  workmanship  and 
formidable  appearance.  Mr.  Kitely  and  Mr.  Meredith 
ezamised  them  with  much  minuteness ;  and,  having 
earefblly  loaded  them  with  ball  of  which  twenty  made  a 
pound,  they  were  deposited  in  tha  case,  and  locked  up. 
Mr.  Eitely  now  talked  diecrfully  to  his  clerk ;  and  the 
yoong'  sian  himself  was  elated  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
expedition  before  him,  glad  to  escape  the  routine  of  tbe 
dasty  ofllce,  and  honoured  by  the  selection  of  himself  to 
be  his  master's  companion  in  travel.  At  four  o'clock 
the  tiavelliog  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door.  Mr.  Kiteljr's 
own  man  was  seated  in  the  dicky  behind,  with  great 
eoats  aad  upper  bei^amins,  to  enable  him  to  pass  the 
light  in  dignified  eomtort.  Meredith  had  lodgod  hie 
pwrtmanteaw  nnder  the  seat,  and  placed  his  pistols  in 
the  carriage,  awaiting,  with  some  impatience,  Mr 
Sfte^s  return,  to  start  from  the  tiresome  metropolis 
into  the  eoimtiy.  In  idMmt  half-an-honr,  Mr.  Kitely  was 
lean  t*  tun  the  eomw :  he  passed  through  tbe  office, 
aad  entered  hli  own  room ;  whence  about  five  o'dock, 
he  issood  forth,  and,  followed  by  Meredith,  took  his  seat 


in  his  carriage,  and  drove  down  Qcorge  Street,  in  tho 
direction  of  Farramatta.  After  about  an  hour's  drive, 
they  reaahed  an  inn  by  the  road -side,  and  here  Meredith 
was  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Kitely  give  orders  to  take  tbe 
horses  out,  and  to  bring  tea ;  a  paoceeding  so  wholly  out 
of  likelihood  for  a  man  hastening  on  important  busincas 
to  the  interior,  that  Meredith  became  uneasy  and  watch- 
ful. In  spite  of  every  effort  to  throw  off  the  habitual 
reatraint  of  bosinoss,  and  to  treat  hia  young  companion 
with  easy  kindness  and  condescension,  Mr.  Eitely  every 
now  and  then  became  immersed  in  gloomy  abstraction, 
and,  leaving  his  chair,  he  paced  the  room  in  manifest 
perturbstioD.  To  relieve  the  embarrassment  he  felt, 
young  Meredith  occasionally  quitted  the  room ;  he 
strayed  into  the  garden,  and  then  looked  into  the 
stable,  and,  whilst  so  employed,  he  recognised  a  horse 
belonging  to  the  Honourable  Claude  MacCatchit,  which, 
with  throe  others  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment^ was  standing  thWe.  At  this  moment  Claude 
entered  the  stable,  and  seeing  Meredith,  whom  he  knew, 
he  gathered  frmn  him  the  p«wticularB  I  have  related.  It 
required  little  penetration  to  find  that  something  more 
was  going  on  than  was  given  out.  And  it  occurred  to 
Claude,  that  the  journey  to  Bathurst,  which  had  been 
aonounoed  at  .£gina,  somewhat  elaborately,  a  whole 
week  before,  was  a  mere  fiction  of  Mr.  Eitely's,  which, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  had  invented,  to  put  bim  and 
Mrs.  Eitely  off  their  guard.  A  sensation  of  uneasiness 
had  been  increasing  among  the  three,  which,  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  confidence,  had  been  dis- 
tinctly felt  on  all  sides.  Claude's  guilty  mind,  there- 
fore, took  immediate  alarm,  and  he  called  Mereditb  on 
one  side,  and  obtuned  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that 
he  would  not  inform  Mr.  Kitely  that  he  bad  seen  or 
communicated  with  him. 

His  next  step  was  to  take  leave  of  his  brother  officers, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  intimacy  at  Kitely's 
and  had  long  entertained  their  own  opinions  of  the 
nature  of  hia  proceedings  there.  When  they  became 
acquiunted  with  the  fiwt,  thorefore,  that  Kitely  was  in 
the  house,  tht^  were  not  surprised  at  Claude's  desire  to 
leave  them ;  nor  at  hia  wish,  to  keep  from  Mr.  Kitely's 
knowledge  that  he  was  or  had  been  in  the  house. 
Claudeand  hia  servant  withdrew  from  the  inn,  taking  a 
bush-road,  and  avoiding  tho  public  way,  and,  after  riding 
a  hundred  yards  into  the  thicket,  he  left  his  horse  in 
the  charge  of  bis  servant,  enjoining  apon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  Ijing  dose,  and  remaining  where  he  wa»,  ready 
to  mount  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  nowcrept  stealthily 
iMck,  and  took  np  nidi  a  position  behind  a  tree  as 
enabled  him  to  ob«er\'e  all  the  movements  of  the  place ; 
resolved  to  ascertun  what  were  Mr.  Kitely's  int^tions. 
Here  be  turned  over  in  his  own  mind  a  munker  of  cir- 
cumstances which  had  occurred  at  MgxoA,  and  endea- 
voured to  connect  thorn  together,  with  tbe  present 
SQBpidous  state  of  things,  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
of  a  discovery,  which  he  well  knew  might  already  have 
been  made,  or  was  possible  at  any  moment,  it  was  now 
approaching  to  ten  o'clock;  all  was  still  and  silent 
about  tbe  inn ;  but  eandles  were  burning  in  Mr.  Kitely's 
room.  Tho  shadow  of  that  restless  personage  was 
distinctly  visible  against  the  wall  and  oeUing,  as  he 
pac«d  backward  and  forwatd.;  and  Claude  finally  re- 
solved that  he  would  continue  where  he  was  until  he 
had  watched  Mr.  Kitely  to  bed,  or  into  his  carriage, 
even  thoii^h  he  should  remain  all  night  in  the  bush, 
and  oaoae  the  greatest  anxlerty  to  Mrs.  Kitely  by  his 
abaenoe. 

After  a  while,  however,  he  was  aware  that  some  change 
was  impending  in  tbe  proceedings  within  the  inn.  The 
horses  were  harnessed,  brought  out,  and  attached  to 
the  carriage,  and,  in  the  coureo  of  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Kitely  stepped  into  it  alone,  and  drove  off  with  great 
speed  towards  Sydney,  Isaving  Meredith  and  tho  vnlet 
behind  him.    Claude  immediately  returned  to  his 
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horse,  mounted  without  loes  of  time,  and  followed  ftt 
such  a  distance  aa  to  be  quite  sure  of  hia  object^  without 
ezpo^ng  himself  to  the  obserralion  of  the  chaae.  In 
ima  way  they  returned  to  town  ;  and  gmtvas  Claade's 
astonishment  to  find  that  Mr.  Kitely,  instead  of  taking 
the  road  to  JEgina,*continued  hia  way  down  George 
Street,  until,  at  Hunter  Street,  the  carriage  suddenly 
stopped,  Mr.  Kitely  alighted,  and,  wn^iped  in  his  cloak, 
glided  rilently  down  Uie  street  toward*  the  luding- 
place  in  the  (intended)  Cirealar  Quay.  Here  he  stepped 
into  A  boat,  and  bade  the  waterman  pull  away  f^om  Uie 
Bhore,  and,  when  they  were  almost  out  of  hearing,  he 
ordered  him  to  make  for  jflgina. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  that  spoke  so  directly 
to  tho  gnilty  conscience  of  -Claude,  who  had  followed 
him  very  cautiously  on  foot,  that,  without  ftirtber  ootui- 
deration,  he  stepped  Into  another  boat  that  was  lying 
there,  and,  at  such  a  distance  aa  be  considered  safe, 
pursued  Mr.  Eitely  in  his  clandestine  track.  The  wind 
and  tide  were  both  adverse ;  the  passage  was  long  and 
fatigaing;  so  that  it  was  neMly  one  o'doek  before  the 
first  boat  gained  the  litUe  island  of  Satemla.  To 
follow  to  this  spot  was  too  hazardous ;  bAides,  CUnde 
well  knew  that  there,  at  least,  no  denouement  could 
occur  eiUier  to  his  own  or  Mrs.  Eitely's  prejudice.  He 
liaatily  determined,  therefore,  to  land  upon  the  rocky 
shore  of  ^gina,  and,  dismissing  his  boatman,  to  conceal 
himself  among  the  rocks  and  shrubs  that  rose  precipi- 
tously fh>m  the  sea,  and  there  watch  Mr.  Kitely'a  further 
proceedings.  Within  a  few  yards  of  his  concealment 
was  the  landing-place,  constructed  to  £acititate  the  inter- 
coarse  with  ^is  island,  plainly  within  obeerration. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  Sir.  Kitely'a  boat  ww  again 
viaible.  It  was  clear,  that  whatever  oUeet  had  exdted 
his  jealousy,  he  hod  expected  to  find  It  in  the  InxorionB 
bathtng-lo<%e  in  ttmtjplace ;  hut  it  so  fell  out  that  his 
search  was  wholly  ineffectual ;  nothing  was  to  be  found 
there  of  which  he  was  in  pursuit,  nor  did  uiy  living 
creature  disturb  the  silence  of  the  night.  When  be 
landed,  it  was  manifest  that  ho  was  prepared  for  some 
deed  cf  violence,  for  in  each  hand  lie  carried  a  {nstol. 
and  so  with  stealthy  stops,  and  an  air  of  eool  determi- 
nation, he  advanced  through  the  winding  plantation, 
and  avoiding  the  open  lawn,  upon  wiiich  the  sloping 
beams  of  the  moon  were  beginning  to  pour  their  feeble 
rays,  he  reached  a  French  door,  whieb,  from  his  own 
study,  led  to  the  lawn,  and  producing  s  key  from  hia 
pocket,  nined  admittance  withont  nu^ldqg  tho  least 
noise.  He  now  proceeded  u^  the  marble  staiit  wiUi 
noiseless  step,  and  reaching  his  own  room  door,  paused 
a  while  to  listen.  The  whole  house  was  buried  in 
repose.  The  lamp  was  burning,  feebly  in  the  chimney, 
and  shed  a  faint  and  doubtful  light  upon  the  bed, 
closely  enveloped  in  white  mosqoito  curtains.  So  much 
he  could  discern  from  the  key-hole.  His  agitation 
was  now  at  the  height,  and  bitterest  determinations 
ATmed  his  purpoec.  He  struck  a  violent  blow  with  the 
butt-end  of  his  pistol  upon  the  panel  of  the  door,  which 
was  beard  throi^houl  the  bouse. .  Mna.  Kitely,  evidently 
awakened  from  sleep,  rang  her  bell  violently,  and  Mr. 
Kitely  with  a  loud  voice  donaoded  instant  admiasion. 
Ko  sooner  was  this  order  complied  with,  than  the 
fhriooa  husband  rushed  Into  the  room,  prepared,  it 
would  appear,  for  some  horrid  deed  of  Tendance,  while 
Mrs.  Kitely  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  and  bursting  into 
ii/a  hysterical  flood  of  tears,  demanded  to  know  the 
reason  of  this  mmt  outrageous  proceeding. 

i^ually  agitated,  Mr.  Kitely  retired  from  his  own 
room,  and  returning  to  his  .study,  throw  himself  in  a 
state  of  uncontrollable  passion  upon  a  sofk  He  had 
evidently  been  baffled ;  yet  his  information  was  so  pre- 
cise luid  clrcumstantinl,  that  he  never  hesitated  for  a 
moment  in  bis  persuasion  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  and 
the  treachery  of  the  honourable  Claude  M'Catchit. 
Kage  and  indignation  drove  him  almost  to  fnmy.  It 
had  been  his  fhll  purpose  to  detect  and  destroy  the 
guilty  couple ;  and  with  this  intention       be  laid  tho 


snare  for  their  detection,  which  we  have  recorded.  He 
was  now,  therefore,  by  the  disclosure  of  his  snspirions, 
pnrented  from  the  fulfilment  of  this  horrible  purpose. 
But  he  saw  with  accurate  precision  that  the  final  ruin 
of  his  repose  was  eflfected ;  he  bad  iQst  bis  wife,  and 
thrown  a  fresh  and  more  indelible  disgrace  upon  his 
poor  children.  A  deed  of  separation  was  immediately 
executed ;  and  Mrs.  Kitely  left  the  house  of  ^gi"*,  never 
ag^n  to  cross  its  threshold.  After  a  f^  weeks,  she 
embarked  for  Hobart  Town,  whither  she  was  followed 
by  Hr.  Claude  M'Catchit,  who  had  thought  it  prudent 
to  keep  himself  out  of  Mr.  Kitely's  w^r,  equally  unwil- 
ling to  incur  the  lawless  violence  he  was  evidently 
capable  of  infiicting,  or  the  more  naual,  though  not  less 
formidable,  vengeance  of  the  law.  Here,  on  Mr.  Kitely's 
allowance,  the  unhappy  criminals  lived  for  a  while^ 
regrettiiuf  only  their  detection,  and  the  coatly  «p>Ieii- 
doar  of  .ffigina;  but  ihvf  fpradnally  acquired  habitBof 
inebriety,  and  were  fost  smking  into  extreme  misery 
in  mutual  reproaches,  when,  one  night,  in  a  state  of 
insen^hility,  they  set  fire  to  their  curtains,  uid  were 
burnt  to  death.  Mr,  Kitely  continued,  to  exercise  Ua 
profession  as  heretofore;  he  came  and  went  daUy;  be 
made  arrangements  for  the  education  of  his  deserted 
children ;  but  the  cankerwonn  was  at  the  root  of  all 
contentment,  and  from  that  unhappy  hour  never  did  he 
know  a  moment's  satisfiiction. 

In  almost  any  other  country,  and  in  any  other  state  of 
society,  Thomas  Saundeis  would-  not  only  have  been  the 
last  person  selected  to  be  steward  and  m^or^omo  in  a 
family  so  wealthy  at  Mr.  Kitely's,  but  so  fur  from  gra- 
dually usurping  the  offices  of  housekeeper  and  govemen, 
he  would  have  been  drivm  &r  amy  from  all  Interooniae 
with  the  femi^e  -part  of  the  establishment,  and  ibe 
young  ladies.  Thomas  Saunders,  however,  was  good- 
natured  enough  to  assume  the  direction  of  evetytmng; 
and  as  Mr.  Kitely  had  bis  head  uid  hands  fhll  of  other 
things,  wholly  foreign  to  our  narrative,  and  little  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  he  cared  not  bow  tilings  went  on,  so 
that  be  was  not  troubled  on  the  sulnect.  The  conse- 
quences wore  foil  of  misdiW  to  all  ue  peraons  whoas 
chance  it  was  to  be  -within  react  of  his  inflnenee,  and 
Lucy  Cooper  was  doomed  to  find  that  his  love  was  as 
pcisiciouB  as  bis  hatred.  She  had  long  felt  that  her 
only  wisdom  was  to  keep  out  of  his  sight,  and  to  discon- 
tinue those  snug  little  t(»-parties,  which  we  have  alrndy 
recorded.  But  Tommy  was  bursting  -with  self-import- 
ance, and  his  successful  career  bad  made  -him  believe 
nothing  too  difficult,  notUiu;  imposuble  for  him.  As 
be  still  continued  to  think  Lucy  Cooper  a  fit  and  pro- 
per partner  for  his  own  merits,  and  their  splendid 
rewards,  be  persevered  in  paying  her  his  elegant  and 
assiduous  attentions;  occasionally  offering  to  her  accept- 
ance valuable  and  costly  trinkets;  at  other  times,  arti- 
cles of  female  attire,  or  the  captivating  ^^fts  of  the 
butlcr*s  pantiy.  At  distant  intervals,  Lucy  had  bad  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Webster,  to 
whom  she  had  duly  related  all  these  circumstances, 
together  witii  a  nnmbcr  of  other  points  of  management 
in  the  household,  aH  tending  to  Mr.  Saunden-'s  personal 
emolument  and  advantage.  Mrs.  Webster  lamented 
that  she  could  not  interfere  to  protect  her  young  friend 
from  this  distressing  condition ;  for  all  appeal  to  Mr. 
Kitely  -was  rendered  impoeaible,  from  bis  inaccessible 
mode  of  life;  and  she  was  by  no  means  confidcnt.that 
she  hod  sufficient  proof  to  satisfy  him  of  the  true  chor 
racter  and  proceedings  of  hia  steward.  She  could  tbere- 
fore  ontjr  -  recommend  Lucy  to  be  very  gaarded  and 
watchful  in  all  .her  movements ;  and  to  look  upon  Tam- 
my Saunders  as  a  man  who  would  make  no  scruple  aboai 
the  means,  so  long  as  they  served  him  to  reach  his  pro- 
posed end.  And  with  these  friendly  cautions,  and  their 
mutual  earnest  prayers,  the  young  woman  was  agun 
conunittod  to  the  unwholesome  influenee  of  Mr.  Kitely'a 
household. 

It  was  at  this  period,  however,  that  a  new  state  of 
things  Buperreuod  at  M^iul   Among  the  women  cot- 
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stsntly  asrignad  and  diamiiMad  from  .£gins,  at  length 
came  BetMy  Shindies,  vho  was  destined  to  make  a 
material  alteration  in  the  forttines  of  Mr.  Satindeni. 
This  person  has  heen  mentioned  as  having  siiared  the 
smiles  of  Dr.  Caveat,  at  Feversham.  She  was  a  large 
asd  powerful  woman,  with  a  fresh  complexion,  and 
fierce  black  ures;  and  thoogh  her  fieatores  were  coarse 
and  Ttilgar,  ue  could  aasomea  very  wbming  air  'whrn- 
ever  it  niitad  her  immediate  iliterests.  She  was  a  native 
of  liondon,  where  her  bther  still  kept  a  respectable 
shop,  and  broaght  up  a  large  family  with  credit  and 
comfort.  This  girl,  however,  had  been  ^rverse  and 
wicked  from  the  beginning ;  and  after  having  for  some 
time  diBtreaaed  her  parents  by  her  vicioos  propensities, 
die  had  oitiidT  disappeared  tram  her  earhr  neighlxniiN 
hood,  and  bad  been  transported  from  a  outanL  town, 
onder  a  ficUtious  name,  so  that  her  mihappy  mother 
was  still  ignorant  of  the  fate  ot  this  miserable  and  un- 
feeling woman.  What  she  had  gone  through  during 
the  three  years  already  spent  in  captivity,  it  is  not  onr 
present  purpose  to  record ;  evertning  had  tended  to 
confirm  her  evil  propensities,  and  indulge  all  her  irre- 
gular  and  pemidons  habite.  After  a  very  few  days, 
therefore,  the  hoosehold  slaves  of  .^gina  perceived  the 
Qsual  indications  of  Ur.  Saunders'  favour  bestowed  upon 
his  new  acqnaintancc,  who  profited  by  her  entire  ex- 
emption tma  hard  work,  and  Btiared  in  the  Inxnrious 
privilegea  of  the  bntler's  pantry.  Mr.  Baondas'  morn- 
ing &eer  heavier,  whiter,  and  duller  than  usual,  and  his 
blood-shot  eyes,  betisyed  the  dissipation  of  his  honts  of 
darkness ;  and  the  flushings  of  intemperance  spread  over 
Shindle's  brows  with  distinct  colours.  Persecution  now 
awaited  poor  Lo^,  of  whom  it  was  dear  tliat  the  new 
&voarite  ooold  not  bnt  be  jealoaa ;  and  who,  notwitli- 
standing  lier  entire  detestation  of  their  eonrse  of  lift^ 
was  yet  an  object  of  concern  to  both  theee  wicked  people. 
The  woman  hated  her,  becaose  she  knew,  with  a  foil 
aasonnee  of  biowledge,  inotinctlve  to  the  female  hearty 
thai  Mr.  Saondtors  would  have  preferred  her,  il  he  had 
teeeived  ttie  least  enconragNnent ;  so  she  spared  no 
insults,  nor  disdainful  glances,  whenever  it  cluuiced  that 
tliey  should  meei.  And  this  was  the  mere  common,  as 
Shindle's  indulgences  were  unlimited;  and  Mr.  Kitely's 
absence  tnaa  home  left  the  beautiful  grounds  and  alleys 
of  JBgiaA  mtirely  at  the  mercy  of'  his  servants,  who 
sometimes  manifested  the  greatness  of  their  interest 
with  the  /aeM«M,  by  tiding  the  sir  among  the  costly 
flowerbeds  and  plantations  of  this  lovely  spot.  Here, 
therefore,  wliilst  Lucy  was  wuting  upon  the  children, 
■he  was  oocadonally  encountered  by  Betsy  Shindies, 
wluMe  new  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  red  ribbons,  wore 
coDspicooos  at  every  comer.  Bnt  Locy  bad  learnt  to 
bear  M  iUs  withont  mnrmntns,  as  a  pration  of  the 
pnlsbnunt  awuded  her— an  evu  inseparable  from  her 
eimdition ;  too  happy  if  she  conld  quietly  sscape,  IWmi 
to  day,  from  tiie  entanglement  of  those  evOa  which 
■omNinded  her.  Indeed,  it  was  part  of  her  occupation 
to  sedc  the  most  retired  walks,  and  to  shun  all  inter- 
conrae  with  every  one ;  still  the  nnavoldable  commerce 
with  her  fbllow-servants,  the  most  d^pnved  and  snfeel- 
ing  at  mankind,  tenined  and  diBtrassed  her;  and  It 
was  upon  these  ocossions  that  she  felt  most  acutely  the 
degradation  into  which  she  was  plunged. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  after  Belay  Shindle's  arrival 
in  Mr.  Kitely's  household,  that  Mr.  Sunders,  who,  pro- 
bably,, bad  become  a  little  fastidious,  and  was  tiring  of 
"  his  Elizabeth,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  her,  met  liicy 
at  the  end  of  a  shady  walk,  terminated  by  a  rnstio 
sleovsy  which,  in  the  possession  of  innooence  and 
goodoeas,  would  have  be^  a  most  lovely  and  delightful 
retirement  from  the  turmoil  of  the  worid,  and  the  for- 
vouiB  of  the  son.  Mr.  Banndors,  who  had  eridentlT 
Eon^t  this  interview,  and  was  atUred  in  Us  most  fiud- 
nating  suit  of  brown  jacket,  with  small  peari  buttons, 
in  dosest  proximity  to  each  other ;  a  full  irtkite  Bhirt> 
piAeeUng  trom  his  waistband,  and  fitstened  by  four 
rtaasof  opal;  an  ample  sUrt  collar,  covering  his  ear^ 


and  expanded  stiffly  across  each  cheek ;  a  loose  hand- 
kerchief of  bright  blue  silk,  contrasting  with  the  leaden 
blue  of  his  close-Bharen  muzzle ;  and  the  long  lock  from 
either  temple,  greased  and  trained  into  Bymmetry  with 
extreme  care ;  these,  with  a  pair  of  duelu,  bursUng  at 
every  seam  with  the  grandeur  of  the  wearer,  completed 
the  outward  person  of-  Mr.  Thomas  Saunders. 

"  Howd^do,  dear  Lot^r  said  this  elegant  ponon- 
age.  "  I  came  out  a*  parpose  to  speak  to  you.  Won't 
you  except  my  harm  f  , 

"  Thank  you,"  siud  Lucy,  very  quietly,  as  she  walked 
by  his  side,  but  without  taking  his  arm,  "  What  would 
yon  say  to  me,  Mr.  Saunders  T 

"  Lucy,  dear  Lucy,"  sighed  Mr.  Saunders,  and  his 
great  wliite  jaws  rivalled  the  complexion  of  his  opal- 
stods ;  "  I  have  some'at  werry  serious  to  say  to  you  r 

"  0  my !"  rejoined  Lucy,  "  I  hope  not !" 

"  Weny  serious,  indeed,  upon  my  honour !  I  have 
long  entertained  the  moat  eeriouB  thoughts  about  you. 
My  peace  of  mind  in  filter  ia  in  your  hands ;  and  if  yon 
won't  have  me,  I  do  not  know  whatever  is  to  become 
of  me," 

Bv  this  time  they  had  approached  the  alcove  that  was 
at  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  as  they  entered  it,  Lucy 
replied  to  the  last  pensive  thought  of  poor  Tommy 
Swindera,  as  to  whatt  was  to  become  of  him,  by  saying — 

"  Befay  Shindies  will  secnre  your  peace  of  mind,  and 
take  great  care  of  you,  never  fear." 

Lucy  bad  hardly  uttered  this  reference  to  her  rival  In 
Mr.  Saunders'  affections  ere  she  reproached  herself  for 
having  condescended  to  mention  her ;  and  at  the  same 
time  ^e  felt  Uiat  Saunders  would  have  reason  to  suppose 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  her  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  having  made  the  allmdon.  Bnt  there  was  a  still 
greater  canse  of  r^^rct,  of  vrfaich  die  was  not  aware ;  the 
said  Betsy  having,  at  that  very  instant,  planted  herself 
within  earshot  of  the  parties,  whom  she  had  followed 
down  the  walk,  concealed  by  tiie  thick  and  imibrageous 
hedge  of  monthly  roses.  Betsy  Shindies  had  heard 
every  syllable  of  the  conversation,  and  was  working  up 
her  pasfuons  to  all  their  ni^^emable  violence. 

"  Lucy,  my  dear,"  continued  Saunders,  "  do  not  men- 
tion her.  I  know  my  veakness  there.  But  it  is  only  a 
v^nesB.  Can  I  approve  of  Betsy  Shindies )  Can  I 
think  of  her  wicious  sperret,  and  rampaging  tricks,  with 
any  satisfitctionl  0  Lucy,  Lucy,  1  want  a  wife;  and  it 
must  be  yon,  and  not  Betsy  Shindies.  Loey,  dear  Lncy, 
dearest  Lncy  1" 

"  And  are  yon  sura  you  are  serious,  Hr.  Sannden  ! " 
asked  l/acr. 

"  Sure  I  am  serious,"  rejoined  he ;  "  indeed  I  am. 
^Qcver  was  more  serious  in  all  my  life." 

"  Well,"  said  Lnt^,  "  and  I  am  seriotts  too.  It  ts  mr 
fixed  detennination  not  to  many  any  man,  so  long  as  I 
am  tmder  the  sentence  of  the  taw." 

"  Yell,"  said  Saonden,  that  need  be  no  obstade. 
Yell  soon  get  your  ticket,  master  and  me." 

"  No,  Wr.  Saunders,,  until  I  am  perfectly  free  I  will 
never  make  any  arrangement  of  the  sort." 

"Yen,"  said  SaoDders.  "then  101  vaH:  that'sasetUed 
thing.  Ton  are  so  good,  so  werry  nice  a  young  'ooman, 
tltat  111  vait  at  any  rate." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Saunders ;  you  will  wait,  and  console  your- 
self with  Bct^  Shindies,  or  any  one  else  that  comes  in 
your  way.  I  am  determliied,,  Mr,  Saondota ;  qnlto 
determined," 

"  Oh,"  sud  Saunders,  "  don't  say  so— dear  Lucy- 
Betsy  Shindies ;  I  hate  Bet«y  ShinAes^;  Vll  never  sp«ak 
to  hor  agun." 

At  this  turn  of  the  interview,  when  Tommy  Saunders 
was  preparing  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  feet 
of  Ln<T  Cooper,  after  the  most  wproved  formulary,  as 
he  had  seen  it  in  action  from  t£e  shilling  gallery  on 
the  stage  of  Sadler's  Wells,  he  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  "  his  Elizabeth,"  who,  with  much 
ado,  had  maintained  her  equilibrium  until  now ;  but 
overcome  at  length,  she  nuhed  upon  the  som^  and 
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made  at  once  for  Lacy,  whom  she  beat  and  tore  witb 
ungovernable  violence,  nntU,  with  Mr.  Saunden'  aeeiBt- 
ance,  Bhe  contrived  to  extricate  berself,  and,  vith  the 
children,  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  houBe,  terrified 
ajid  bruised  by  the  fist^  of  Betty  Shindies, 

What  passed  between  Mr.Sannders  and  "his  Eliza- 
beth," when  Lucy  had  eSected  her  escape ;  what  alter- 
cation and  reconciliation  took  place,  and  what  project« 
for  the  fiitute  were  arranged,  need  not  be  told  at 
present.  The  amiable  pair  ihortiy  afterwarda  left  the 
summer-house  in  earnest  o(»Tenatlon,  and  the  last 
evening  which  Lucy  spent  at  £poM  gndnally  melted 
into  night. 

In  the  failing  light,  whilst  she  was  amnging  her 
nursery,  after  ^ving  put  tlie  children  to  bed,  Lucy 
hoard  some  footsteps  at  her  door ;  and  on  looking  round 
she  perceived  thai  Hr.  Saunders,  accompanied  by  a 
sturdy  man  in  a  blue  jacket,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  and 
white  trowsera,  and  l?elLed  with  a  black  leathern  girdle, 
from  which  hung  a  pair  of  handcuSii,  advanced  steadily 
towards  her. 

"  That's  the  young 'ooman,"  said  Saunders;  "take her 
away." 

Tlic  constable  moved  fonrmrd,  and  seized  her  by  the 
arm;  and,  brandishing  his  heavy  stafF,  blaswmed  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  tho  Mujosty  of  England,  and 
the  emphatic  words  "  l>ien  et  mon  Droit,"  be  bade  the 
terrified  and  fainting  f^l  make  no  resistance,  but  come 
along  with  him  wiUiout  "  hf^persiUon." 

"  Sarch  her  fast,"  said  SaiuMers. 

A  rude  and  unmanly  March  was  institutod ;  but  they 
ound  nothing  to  their  purpose  about  her  person, 

"  Where  arc  her  clothes  :^  aiud  the  constable. 

"  Yes,  where  is  her  close  I"  said  Mr.  Saiindera. 

By  this  time,  some  of  the  women  of  the  hoosehotd  had 
gathered  together ;  and  great  vas  their  triumph  to  ^ec 
tho  poor  girl  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  rufiian 
constable.  They  all  hated  Lucy,  of  course.  .  She  was 
good-looking,  decent,  and  well-behaved ;  and  they  felt 
the  contrast  to  be  exceedingly  reproachful  to  themselvcB ; 
and  when  the  tears  at  len^  burst  from  her  eyes,  and 
her  ^^heeks  and  lips  recovered  some  of  tlieir  natural 
colour,  her  beauty  and  distrew  drew  freeh  Invectives 
from  t^ese  horrid  creatures. 

"  Here,"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  bringing  Lucy's 
canvas  bag  forward,  in  which  her  slender  wardrobe  was 
deposited :  "  here  Is  her  kit :  nntie  tho  strings  yourself, 
and  see  what  is  in  it."  The  constable  proceeded  to  tho 
wlndoir,  and,  emptying  the  bag  of  its  various  contents, 
at  last  produced  from  the  very  bottom  a  purple  morocco 
cose,  containing  a  lady's  gold  watch,  chain,  and  seals. 

At  the  sight  of  these  glittering  objects,  which  the 
constalrie  held  up  on  high,  full  in  the  gaze  of  all  the 
assembled  faonaenold,  various  were  the  remarks^  and 
various  the  effects  of  the  display. 

Poor  Lucy  chiqwd  her  hands  together  in  desperate 
earnestness.  "  Oood  Ood  1"  she  ezchdmed,  "  I  em 
undone." 

"  Come,"  said  tho  constable,  "  it  is  no  nae  making 
any  fuss  about  it.   Yon  must  come  along  with  me." 
Lucy  sobbed. 

"  It's  no  manner  of  use,"  said  the  constable. 

One  of  the  women  brought  her  bonnet  and  shawl ; 
and  having  place<l  them  on  the  half-conacious  Lucy, 
the  ofBcer  of  justice  led  her  by  the  arm  with  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his  right  brandished  the  staff  of  his 
authority  in  a  manner  which  the  pale  and  trembling 
girl  had  no  intention  to  gtuns^y ;  but  which  had  a  due 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  all  beholders.  In  this  manner 
they  set  out  upon  their  journey,  the  shades  of  evening 
gathering  fast  around  them,  and  graduallv  wnq>ping 
their  paUi  in  deeper  obscurity,  until  a  night  of  dark- 
iMfu,  known  onl^  in  teopical  climates,  took  awaj  from 
them  all  power  of  discerning  anything  before  or  around 
them,  'niree  miles  of  open  eountiy  lay  before  them, 
unenlivened  by  a  gleam  of  light  Still,  however,  they 
slowly  pursaed  their         occupied  with  their  own 


thoughts,  and  rarely  interrupting  eacli  othm;  ez«^ 
when  a  stone  in  Urn  path  or  a  hole  threaioned  to  tiirov 
them  down.  Lucy's  oonstemation  under  the  change  of 
robl>eiy  had  hardly  settled  down  into  any  definite 
terror;  and  the  diffioulty  of  her  paUi,  and  her  want  of 
confidence  in  her  companion,  nused  ao  many  fresh 
alarms,  that  they  acted  advanU^oously  upon  her  prin- 
cipal misfortnne,  by  diverting  her  Ihou^ta  to  what 
seemed  more  imminent  and  ineritableL  fint  the  eon- 
stabled  thoughts, — could  ahe  hut  have  ini^tected  the 
enriooB  mechaiUsm  of  his  ctanlum,  how  gr&iiSy  wooid 
she  have  been  relieved  from  one  class  of  terron  1  the 
constable  was  full  of  the  dignity  of  a  oMtstable's  offict^ 
amazed  at  being  no  longer  the  priswra;  for  all  the 
New  South  Wa^  constables  have  been  oonviets.  This 
man  revolved  the  changes  and  chance*  of  human  thliu;% 
and  reflected  upon  the  solemn  trust  now  confided  to  ua 
honour ;  this  comitable  ^nnitted  his  thought*  only  to 
wander  from  the  principal  point  to  the  stones  and 
holes  afcuYsaid,  oocasionally  broken  by  the  reminiscence 
of  Mrs.  Constable  at  home,  and  a  certain  128.  Id.  doe 
to  the  landlord  of  the  Three  Cupids  for  nun  and 
tobacco.  Could  Lucy  have  known  all  this^  great  would 
have  been  her  relief:  hut  then  she  might  have  coooen- 
trated  all  her  thoughts  upon  what  must  have  given  her 
unmitigated  and  almost  intolerable  agony. 

At  length,  on  reaching  the  acclivity  of  a  Eteep  hill, 
the  lights  Sydney  suddenly  bunt  upon  them,  diB- 
taat  about  half  a  mile.  They  reaehed  the  unfinished 
structure  of  St.  Mary's,  the  Roman  Cathcdie  Cathedral 
of  New  South  Wales ;  then  they  passed  the  Hyde  Park 
Barracks,  for  the  reception  of  the  men  employed  upon 
the  government  works ;  St.  James's  Church  ;  Uie  Court 
Hous^  whence  issuos  all  the  law  (A  New  South  W.ika ; 
and,  after  tnveisiiu;  a  few  streets  tA  inferior  deeeriptton, 
they  came  at  length  to  the  Female  Wauh-honse,  at  Um 
back  of  the  military  barracks,  and  hete,  in  a  bUhm  celt 
of  eix  feet  by  three,  was  locked  np,  on  a  oharge  of 
robbery,  Lucy  Cooper,  the  heroine  of  our  narrative,  to 
await  the  determination  of  their  worships  on  the  follow- 
ing m(»niug.  Fatigue,  hunger,  and  a  sense  of  destda- 
tion  weighed  heavily  upon  this  unlu^py  victim;  ahe 
sobbed  bitterly,  and,  ere  veiy  long,  even  whilst  com- 
mending herself  to  Him  who  is  the  friend  (S  the  frioad- 
less,  and  a  protector  to  those  who  trust  in  Him,  fell 
into  a  Btate  of  forgetfulness  of  all  her  troubles,  from 
which  she  did  not  awake  until  the  eun  beamed  into  her 
cell  through  the  narrow  grating.  It  was  nearly  eleven 
o'clock  before  she  was  brought  into  the  oonrt  Ua  a 
hearing ;  and  when  rudely  thrust  into  the  plaee  allotted 
for  prisoners,'  there  was  something  in  lier  appearance 
which  immediately  secured  the  especial  notice  of  the 
preeiding  magistrate,  who  was  then  somewhat  disad- 
vantageously  known  for  his  loose  conversataon  amoo^ 
all  ranks  of  women.  His  attention,  however,  ^vas  of 
material  value  in  the  investigation  which  ensued,  the 
witnesses  being  duly  mustered,  and  the  charge  announced 
for  which  she  was  now  to  be  questioned.  The  finding  of 
the  watch  liaving  been  set  forth,  the  prisoner  was  asked 
what  she  had  to  say  upon  the  subject,  and  Lncgr, 
entirdy  bewildered  by  the  dangier  of  her  Bituation,  anid 
hopcleea  <^  extricating  hers^f  from  it,  answmd  wiUi 
considerable  composure  that  she  knew  nothing  what- 
ever aJiout  it,  had  never  seen  the  watch  uutil'it  was 
produced  from  her  bag,  and  thct  she  was  wholly  inno- 
cent. The  military  ma^trate  hod  several  young 
friends  about  Mm,  for  whose  amusement  he  let  fijl 
sundry  remarks  upon  Lucy's  person,  and  the  few  words 
Bhe  had  uttered,  not  forgetting  the  usual  joke^  on  wvAk.  •. 
occasions,  that  he  aaw  ver)-  distinctly  she  was  a  "  pretty 
innocent." 
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ILABCO  TISCONTI.> 

Tbb  acene  of  this  Interostlng  tale,  from 
vhich  ira  are  about  to  present  our  readers 
vith  one  or  two  ihort  extracts,  in  laid  in  the 
MilaiMW,  during  the  diitorbed  period  wbeo 
the  Bchism  in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  riral  claimanta  for 
the  papal  chur,  added  to  those  other  elements 
of  confusion  vhich  were  never  absent  from  the 
tarbolent  rcpabUcs  of  Italy,  had  reduced  the 
Imlk  of  the  people  to  a  most  deplorable  con- 
ditiMu  Our  spaoe  will  not  permit  us  to 
lUenpt  eren  a  eketeh  of  the  narrative,  so  as 
to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  author.  He 
processes  to  be  a  disciple — and  he  is  a  worthy 
one — of  the  school  of  Manzoni :  a  high  recom- 
mendation, but  one  which  will  at  once  suggest 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  the  diffi- 
eolty  of  an  ef&etlTe  condensation  of  his  narra- 
tive. 

Marco  VUconti  is  an  historical  charticter, 
poweseing  a  largo  share  of  the  excellences, 
■ud  eome  of  the  vicea,  of  the  nobles  of  that 
period.  lie  is  brave,  gcseroua,  and  honour- 
able,  but  ambithnu,  domineering,  and  sel^ 
viUed  ;  and,  like  most  men  of  energetic  paa- 
■iona,  Bofficiently  ready  to  disregard  the  feel- 
ings and  b^pincfls  of  others,  when  chancing 
to-staod  in  the  way  of  any  of  his  ambitious 
pngects.  In  eariy  life  he  had  aufferod  a  bittor 
diaappoLotmest  in  love.  He  had  been  be- 
Mfaed  to  »  lady  whom  he  fondly  loved,  and 
who  loved  liim  with  eqiuU  fondness  in  return; 
but  her  lather  deured  to  marry  her  toanothcr. 
Treachery  was  employed  to  induce  her  to  break 
her  plight :  a  letter  was  forged  in  his  name, 
resQoncing  tiis  claim  to  her  hand ;  and  the  love- 
tokeos  she  had  given  him  were  stolen  from  Ms 
bediide  while  bo  slept,  and  Tstumcd  to  her  in  bis  naiQc. 
The  deceit  waa  effectual ;  his  inconstancy  was  believed ; 
aad  she  married  her  father's  choice.  The  daughter  of 
this  lady  L(4be  heroine  of  the  story.  The  whole  course 
of  Yisoonti's  life  was  changed  by  this  disappointment. 
AfUr  slaying  the  lady's  treacherous  &Uier  in  a  hostile 
nBcmutar,  be  enters  wildly  into  the  intrigues  of  poli- 
tics and  pleasure,  for  which  the  statea  of  Italy  afitffdod 
M  much  scope ;  and  be  appears  before  us,  at  the  begin- 
aiag  of  the  tale,  a  stem,  care-worn  politician,  with  all 
the  iagennona  freahncsa  of  youth  entirely  worn  away. 

His  nephew,  Ottorino  Visconti,  is  a  more  amiable 
tbaractcr.  He  also  is  brave  and  generous ;  more  truly 
gnwiuuB  than  bis  ambitious  uneie,  to  whose  interests 
he  ta  ardently  devoted,  and  whom  ho  regards,  on  all 
oeeaBODs,  with  nnqnnlified  admiration.  A  marriage  is 
naloaplated  by  ftlareo  between  Ottorino  and  the 
dan^tei  of  a  neighbouring  noble,  whose  adherence  he 
widias  to  aeeore ;  but  Ottorino  having  accidentally  met 
vith  Biea,  the.  danghtcr  of  the  lady  to  whom  Uarco 
had  been  betrothed  in  youth,  fiills  pasrionatsly  in  love 
vitk  her,  and  seeks  and  oblwns  the  consent  of  her 
paiMta  to  their  union.   The  news  of  this  attcmplod 


m  Htkco  TtaroHvii  from  the  ItaKin  of  Tom  mo  GnMsl. 
Vaaw  kidcUed  for  lh«  extmcts  hut*  g\rm,       wdl  U  for  the 
whkh  MoonipulM  tliam,  to  tha  o^w  tniiiilatlon  of 
IbuIj  pDhU«li«d  bj  Mr.  Burnt. 


tntcrrcrcncc  with  hL»  plans  is  received  with  much  dia- 
pleeauro  by  Mareo,  who  treats  his  nephew  very  coldly  in 
conaoqucnoe.  Ho  soon  becomes  more  actively  hostile, 
and  on  more  personal  grounds,  to  the  marriage.  Bice, 
who  is  the  very  image  of  what  her  mother  had  been 
when  young,  accompanies  her  father  to  a  great  feast 
given  by  Mareo.  There  he  sees  and  converses  with  her; 
and  the  love  which  he  had  before  felt  for  the  mother 
returns,  with  increased  power,  in  the  person  of  the 
daughter.  He  now  treats  his  nephew  with  unmitigated 
harAhncss ;  and  employs  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
some  of  them  not  very  worthy  onei>,  to  defeat  his  mai^ 
riagc. 

The  love  of  Marco  for  Bice  becomes  a  madness,  par- 
taking of  the  terrible  energy  of  his  character.  She  who 
is  the  object  of  it  remains  utterly  anrasplcions  of  the 
&tal  secret,  until,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  hearty  she  im- 
plores his  interferenee,  to  save  from  death  bis  nephew's 
faithful  servant.  Then  the  terrible  truth  bunrts  forth : 
he  behaves  with  the  wildest  and  most  capricious  vio- 
lence, and  thrown  her  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  per- 
plexity and  diatress.  The  terror  excited  in  her  mind 
by  this  scene  prepares  the  way,  naturally,'  for  the  cata- 
strophe of  tbe  story.  Marco's  former  love  for  bis  nephew 
is  now  changed  into  hatred ;  and  he  makes  a  singular 
attempt  upon  his  life  at  a  tournament ;  but  an  accident 
discovering  to  him  there  the  continued  attachment  with 
which  Ottorino  still  regards  him,  notwithslandlug  his 
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harah  coldness  to  him,  be  cluoiges  his  design,  and  be- 
eomes  much  Mftened  to  Um.  In  the  meantime  so  many 
troablos  thicken  annmd  them,  that  it  ia  deemed  beet  by 
Ottorino,  and  the  friends  of  his  bride,  ttiat  their  mar- 
riage should  take  place  at  once,  and  that  they  should 
leave  Italy  for  a  Ume.  But  a  plot  had  been  forming 
against  them,  of  which  th^  little  dreamed,  and  vhieh 
we  cauiot  here  nndertake  to  muavel.  "Nit  maniage 
ceremony  takes  place,  and  the^  set  oat  on  th<ur  joomey, 
when  Ottorino  receives  a  letter,  appaimUy  from  Marco, 
acknowledging  hia  iqjugtioe  towards  him,  and  entreat- 
ing his  immediate  ud  in  an  important  nndertaldng. 
This  is  a  Bummona  wliich,  even  on  so  interesting  an 
oceasion,  Ottorino  cannot  refuse.  He  leaves  his  bride, 
promiung,  and  confidently  expecting,  to  return  in  a  few 
hoars.  Hours  paaa,  but  he  does  not  return ;  and  she 
b^QB  to  I>e  overwhelmed  with  anxiety,  when  a  mes- 
Bcnger  arrives  with  a  token  from  him,  rftquesting  her  to 
put  herself  under  iuB  charge,  and  accompany  him  to  a 
place  where  she  will  meet  her  husband.  The  whole,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  ha&  been  a  trick.  She  is  brought, 
with  her  female  attendant,  to  &  castle  belonging  to 
Marco,  but  under  the  charge  of  a  villain,  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  plot  we  have  referred  to.  She  has  been 
three  weeks  in  thlT  place  daily  expecting  her  husband, 
when  our  first  extract  opens. 

The  bride  of  Ottorino  was  at  that  moment  reclining 
in  a  rich  aniMhair ;  her  attitude  was  that  of  languor 
and  fatigue,  and  on  her  white  hand  she  was  resting  her 
pale  face,  which  gently  bent  over  it.  She  wore  a  plain 
loose  and  Sowing  robe,  aa  white  as  snow,  and  of  a  very 
fine  texture,  and  beneath  this  mass  of  ample  folds,  were 
lost  to  sight  those  beautifully-formed  limbs,  which  used 
once  to  fill  them  out  so  well,  moving  with  such  grace 
and  freedom.  Her  long  Mr  hair,  parted  on  her  fore- 
head, sarroonded  and  almost  covered  her  fiwe,  which, 
from  between  those  golden  locks,  shone  with  a  cold  and 
uniform  whitencse,  and  was  not  relieved  by  the  slightest 
tinge  of  vermilion,  excepting  round  her  lips,  which 
BtilT  glowed  with  a  faded  hue  of  rose-colour. 

But  her  eyes  were  the  most  remarkabte  feature  in  her 
fkee :  those  large  blue  eyes,  which  with  a  depth  of  soft- 
ness and  angelle  innocence  used  to  tparlde  inth  the  fire 
of  vivacity :  those  eyes,  which  united  to  the  modest 
dignity  of  a  maiden  an  indescribable  winning  expres- 
sion or  kindness,  of  wliich  they  were  themselves  un- 
ccmstdoua;  those  serene  and  tender  eyes,  which  yet 
possessed  a  sprightly  glance  of  tenderness,  were  now 
cast  down,  and  sunken  in  her  forehead,  indicating  a 
feebleness  of  frame,  the  TCBuUboth  of  sorrow  and  fear. 

Ijanretta,  seated  at  a  small  table,  which  stood 
lictwcen  her  and  her  mistreee,  was  working  at  a  piece  of 
embroidery,  which  Bice  had  just  hud  down. 

Bice,  with  her  che^  resting  on  her  palm,  kept  her 
face  turned  towards  Lauretta,  as  if  she  were  interested 
in  the  work;  but  her  Qyeaaw  not,  for  her  mind  was  at 
At  that  moment  obscured  with  the  suspicions  of  secret 
terror. 

At  length  she  rone  on  her  feet,  and  moved  towards 
an  open  Iwloony.  Her  st^  was  alow  and  htoguid.  She 
leaned  her  elbows  on  the  parapet,  and  stood  some 
time  gazing  in  silence  on  tne  scene  which  was  before 
her.  The  setting  sun,  partly  hidden  by  the  top  of  a 
distant  wood,  shed  over  the  broad  and  nnifbrm  pl^n 
between  a  fliint  and  aickly  light,  only  broken  by  the 
scattered  and  mournful  shadows  of  seme  willows  which 
roM  lierc  and  there,  from  that  humid  soil.  The  dull 
heavy  atmosphere  resounded  with  the  load  monotonous 
oroaking  of  Uie  frogs,  from  ihs  fens,  pools,  marshes,  and 
swamps,  which  covered  that  part  of  the  countir  in  its 
full  extent ;  a  thick  grey  mist  began  to  rise  by  aegrecs, 
Kprcading  a  veil  over  the  neighbouring  objects,  render- 
ing thosp  which  were  fhding,  more  and  more  obscure. 


and  entirely  concealing  those  which  were  more  diatant. 
At  first,  some  of  the  sun's  rays  penetrated,  with  dif- 
ficulty, this  cold  thick  cloud,  but  by  d^ireea  these  were 
waning  and  dying  away,  like  the  light  in  the  eyes  of 
4Hie  who  is  expiring,  till  at  length  the  T^tonrs  having' 
gained  the  ascendant,  and  the  son  having  set,  all  light 
was  extinguished,  and  it  seemed  as  when  one  closes  his 
^jesindMth. 

This  sunaet,  so  different  from  those  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  sunsets,  which  the  unfortunate  Bice  was  wont 
to  contemplate  among  her  natiye  mountains,  recalled 
them  so  punfully  to  her  mind,  that  she  quitted  the  bal- 
cony, and  retaraed  to  the  table  on  which  the  lamp, 
wliich  Lauretta  kad  just  lighted,  was  bnming  with  s 
fidnl^  reddish  li^t.  She  threw  henelf  into  the  duur, 
and  exclaimed,  "O  Lou  I  my  torment  is  too  greaL" 

When  the  place  of  Bice's  confinement  is  discovered, 
Marco  himself,  having  received  a  most  affecting  letter 
from  her  mother  entreating  for  ^d,  proceeds  to  her 
rescue. 

Our  two  horEcmen  arrived  before  the  walls  of  the 
Castle  of  Rowte  when  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn. 
Marco  gave  the  usual  signal,  the  drawbridge  lowered, 
the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  he  rode,  in  company  with 
Lupo,  under  the  gateway ;  but  neither  there,  nor  in  the 
adjoining  court,  was  one  living  soul  to  be  seen. 

The  porter,  ^ecogniring  the  Lord  of  the  (^stle,  was 
going  to  ring  a  bell,  in  or^  to  announce  his  arrival,  but 
Marco,  making  a  sign  to  him  not  to  do  so,  immediately 
enquired  for  Pelagrua. 

"He  went  out  last  night,"  replied  the  gate-keeper, 
" and  he  has  not  retumedunce.  A  courier  from MilaUf" 
added  he,  "  has  even  now  arrived  with  a  letter  fi>r  him« 
very  pressing  it  would  appear." 

"  Where  is  this  courier  1 " 

"  Here,  in  my  ^>artment,  bla^hemiog  like  an  Arian 
at  the  delay." 

"Send  him  iq^tantly  to  me,  in  the  red  balL  If 
Pelagnta  return  in  the  meanwhile,  let  him  enter,  bat  let 
no  one  go  farOi  without  orders  from  me.  Do  you  unier- 
standi" 

"  Not  even  the  OaeteDan  oa  bis  retam  1" 

"No  one." 

"  1  will  not  deviate  the  least  from  your  commands. " 

Marco,  having  crossed  a  Uu'ge  court,  went  into  the 
hall  he  had  indicated,  to  await  the  courier.  A  few  mi- 
nutes after,  Uiemanappeared;andMarco,goingtoward8 
him,  seized  him  by  one  arm,  saying,  "Gite  me  that 
letter. 

The  fellow,  who  by  the  faint  light  which  pntetratod 
the  room  at  that  hour,  had  not,  at  fiist^  recognised  who 
it  was  that  spoke  to  him,  and  treated  him  Uma,  tried  to 
firee  his  arm  and  to  defend  himself,  struggling,  and  re- 
plied, "  My  orders  arc  to  deliver  it  into  no  one's  hands 
but  those  of  the  Castellan." 

Marco  shook  him  with  still  greater  vlolMiee,  drawed 
him  to  a  window,  and  replied,  u  a  terrible  voice,  "wve 
me  the  letter." 

By  the  light  which  came  in  through  the  casement,  the 
poor  wretch  saw  the  fiwe  of  tlie  famous  Captain,  and  re- 
plied, turning  pale,  and  trembling,  "  Pardon  me,  for  I 
did  not  know  you, ...  In  truth,  my  master. . . .  bat  you 
.. . .  you  are  the  master,  here,  here  is  tiio letter;"  and 
drawing  it  from  his  vest,  he  delivered  it  to  1^. 

Marco  opened  the  letter,  ran  hia  eyes  over  it  nq^^  ; 
but  the  name  of  the  writer  was  not  signed;  he  read  tho 
contents,  and  they  were  as  follows : — 

"  MlSESABLB  VlLUIK,, 

"  By  thi&  time  you  should  have  despatched  the  busi- 
ness, as  we  agreed  the  other  day.  The  devil  take  you, 
for  having  delayed  so  long  t  What  plan  can  you  follow, 
now  that  Marco  is  in  Milan  1  Yes,  he  has  arrived  this 
veiy  night,  and  to-morrow  he  may  fall  upon  you.  Be 
qatck,  cursed  knave  I  Be  quick  1  Let  this  letter  set 
jou  on  fire  1   Destroy  every  trace  ot  the  deed,  efl^ce 
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'<  €Tei7  indication,  foresee,  repair.  ....  Bemember, 
'   scoundrel,  that  your  life  is  in  jeopardy." 

The  Viseonte  diaddered  iritn  honor ;  »  cold  thrill 
,  paated  over  him ;  his  h^r  bristled :  and,  striking  the 
1 1  coarier  on  the  fi&ce  irith  his  fist,  he  exclaimed,  "  Who 
^1   g»Te  ^on  this  letter)" 

r  This  qnestion  was  asked  in  a  tone  which  left  no 
room  for  erauon.  The  man,  thus  interrogated,  laying 
adde  all  excuse,  replied  at  ono^  "  Lodrisio  gave  it  to  me." 

"  If  you  wish  to  leare  this  place  alire,^  stid  Muco, 
"tell  me  ithat  kind  of  tnnsacUonB  tliis  man  has  witii 
my  Castellan." 

But  the  other,  lialf  stnpified  with  terror,  looked  in 
the  bee  of  the  questioner,  with  his  eyes  staring,  but 
making  no  reply. 

"  Do  you  know,"  continued  Marco,  raiBing  his  toico  to 
I  i  louder  ^tch,  "do  you  know  to  what  afialrs  the  writing 
yoa  hare  Draagfat  idatea  t " 

The  messenger  comprehended  nothing,  and  still  re- 
mained silent. 

I  "Do  yon  know  itt  miscreauL  poltroon  I"  cried  the 
Lord  of  the  Outlet  toionsly,  diaking  Urn  roughly  1^ 
the  shonlders. 

"Mercy!"  relied  the  man,  as  if  aroused,  and  terrified. 
"  I  know  nothing ;  I  liave  oijy  obeyed  my  master,  who 
nid  to  me  'Take  that  letter  to  Felagrua,'  and  I  have 
htonght  it. ...  On  the  fiuth  of  a  Christian  man,  I  swear 
to  you,  that  I  know  nothing  else ;  yon  may  kill  me  on 
the  mot,  but  I  bam  nothing  mora  to  s^." 
"We will  aee  about  it  lAerwards;  meanwhile,  beware 

,    if  yon  set  foot  ont^e  this  GaaUe." 

I  Siqring  this,  Uarcohurriedaway  to  the  quarters  of  the 
CutelUn.  He  knocked ;  and  a  m^d-serrant  having 
opened  the  door  to  him,  be  told  her  he  wished  to  spei£ 
instantly  to  Pelsgrua's  wife. 

The  maid  without  knowing  him,  nahered  lum  into  a 
room,  where  the  Castellan's  wife  came  to  him  in  »  few 
minutee,  just  as  she  was,  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 

;      "  Where  is  your  husband  1 "  enquired  Tisconti  of  her, 

,    in  ft  stem  voice,  (he  moment  she  appeared. 

nie  poOTwonum,  horrified  at  findW  herself  suddenly 
in  the  presence  of  her  Lord,  and  at  being  questioned  in 

I    nch  a  manner,  started  back  a  few  paces,  pressing  her 

I  lilUe  cliild  to  her  bosom,  and  she  answered,  hesitating, 
"  He  wont  out  last  night,  and  I  know  not  whither  he  bw 

[  groe." 

"Bead  this  letter,"  said  Harco,  presenUog  XiOdrislo's 
writing  to  her,  "and  explain  to  me  distantly  Uien^tety 
I   whidi  Ilea  nndemeath  it." 

The  poor  woman  looked  timidly  over  the  &tal  doca- 
ment ;  then  fitlUng  on  her  knees  before  him  who  had 

S'ren  it  to  her,  she  said  with  a  torrent  of  tears,  "  Oh  ! 
,re  mercy  on  my  unfortunate  husband.". 
"Speak;  what  do  these  words  signify  !"  interrupted 
Marco. 

-Tes;  IwmteUaU,aUIknow.* 

"  Biw  then,  and  speak." 
I      The  poor  frightened  woman  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
begin,  trembling  and  sobbing:  "1  told  him  so  many 
j    timea,  I  entieated,  I  supplicated;  the  Loan  is  my 
1   vitneas."  • 

"  I  ask  about  Bioe  1"  interrupted  Harco  again,  almost 
I    roaring  the  words,   "Tell  me  what  has  become  of  her : 
is  she  livingt" 

"Bhe  is  Qviog,  and  has  been  here  more  than  a  month," 
i^ied  the  woman. 

"lasbealivel  Is  she  he»V*  npeated  the  Tlactmtc^ 
breathing  freely. 

"  Ye^"  oontinned  the  Castellan's  wife.  "Yesterday, 
before  it  grew  dark,  I  saw  her  attendant  at  a  window, 
wheaoe  she  nsually  makes  me  understand  by  signs,  all 
that  h&ppeiiA,  and  M  her  mixtretis  requires.  She  signi- 
fied to  me  that  she  was  tzuquil  j  the  poor  girl  has  been 
ill  for  some  time  past," 

"Be  quick  I  tau  me  to  her,  for  I  would  see  her 
iaatently;  on  the  spot,  I  tdl  yon  I " 

The  woman  placed  her  child  in  the  arms  <tf  the  maidr 

i*   


servant,  and  atSA  to  Marco,  "Come  then  with  me." 
They  went  down  a  small  sturcaso,  tamed  to  the  left 
under  a  portico,  whence  the^  emerged  into  a  court, 
which  they  crossed ;  this  led  into  a  long,  daric  passage ; 
and,  after  many  windings  and  turnings,  thoy  came  out, 
at  length,  into  another  solitary  little  court.  When  they 
reached  this,  the  Castellan's  wife  said,  raising  her  hand 
towards  some  windows  above,  which  were  in  a  wait  op- 
poMte  to  them,  "  She  is  in  there,  together  with  a  fiUthfol 
young  waiting-iroman,  who  was  bnragbt  here  with  her." 

"  Let  us  go  to  her  immediately,"  R&id  Marco ;  and  he 
already  placed  bis  foot  on  the  first  stair  of  a  staircase 
which  led  up  to  it ;  but  then  he  paused,  stopped  a  mo- 
ment, thinking,  and  added,  "  No,  do  yon  go  up  alone; 
I  will  remain  here;  for  the  sight  of  a  man  ...  for  the 
sight  of  me  ... .  Encourage  her,  tell  her  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  she  will  soon  see  her  mother  ....  for  she  shall 
return  to  her  house ....  Tell  her  that  I . , . .  No,  no,  do 
not  8pe^  to  her  of  me,  do  not  mention  my  name;  tell 
her  all  that  con  be  done  for  her  good,  promise  her  all 
that  she  asks  for." 

"But  have  you  really  come  to  liberate  herl"  enquired 
the  Castellan's  wife,'  timidly,  "  for  I  bare  not  the  heart 
to  betnyr  tbe  poor  creature .  .  . 

"  May  I  die  excommunicated,  m^  my  body  never  re- 
pose in  consecrated  ground,  if  I  do  not  tell  you  the 
truth  I" 

"The  Loan  bless  you  I "  exclaimed  the  woman,  clasp- 
ing her  hands. 

" Then,"  sidd  Tisconti,  "to  save  time,  while  you  go 
up  to  bring  her  tho  first  oonaoIaUon,  I  will  go  and  send 
off  a  messenger  to  her  parents,  tint  th^  may  come 
directly." 

So  saying,  he  turned  back ;  went  over  the  ground  he 
had  just  passed,  reached  the  principal  court,  found  Lupo, 
ordered  him  to  get  to  horse  Inimediately,  and  hasten  to 
Milan  with  the  greatest  speed  to  which  he  could  put  tho 
best  courser  in  the  stables,  in  order  to  inform  the  Count 
and  Countess  de  Baizo,  tlut  their  daughter  was  found, 
and  pi^y  them  to  come  quickly  to  Hosate,  and  see  her, 
and  conduct  her  hack  to  her  home  themselves. 

While  Moroo  was  occupied  in  this,  the  wife  of  Pelagrua 
went  np  tho  stairs,  came  out  into  a  gallery,  and  ap- 
proaching the  door  which  led  into  Bice's  apiirtments, 
she  knocked  gently,  allowing  her  voice  to  be  heard  at 
the  same  time.  Ko  one  reoUed.  She  put  her  ear  to  the 
key-hole,  and  heard  not  the  slightest  word  or  breath; 
she  knocked  loudcur,  enquired  for  Looretta,  enquired  for 
Bice ;  no  answer.  She  went  to  a  lai^  window,  secured 
hy  a  grating,  which  looked  into  the  second  chamber,  she 
tapped  against  t^e  glass  with  her  finger,  she  called 
within,  first  to  the  maid,  then  to  her  miBtrase;  no  ono 
stirred ;  she  went  back  to  the  door,  knocked,  diook,  and 
beat  agdnst  it,  but  all  in  rain. 

The  poor  woman  felt  a  death-like  chill  come  over  her. 
What  could  have  happened  to  the  captives  1  She  thought 
on  Lodrisio's  letter,  and  shuddered;  she  thought  on 
tfarco,  and  would  gladly  have  follen  dead  at  the  mo- 
ment, or  have  been  buried  a  thousand  &thoms  under 
ground,  that  she  might  not  have  to  appear  before  him 
with  such  tidings.  What  was  she  to  do,  then  1  Hide 
herselfl  Flyl  But  whither!  how"!  And  Visconti,  if 
he  did  not  see  her  immediately,  would  suspect  her  also; 

and  if  her  husband  came  back  in  the  meanwhile  1  

She  tamed  her  eyea  towards  heaven,  and  said, "  Losn,  I 
am  in  TI17  hands;"  then  with  the  resignation  of  a  pious 
heart,  she  returned  towards  tho  apartments  which  she 
knew  Marco  inhabited,  when  he  was  at  the  eastte. 

She  was  just  entering  the  first  ball,  when  she  saw  him 
appear  under  the  wiog  of  a  portico,  at  the  moment  when 
ho  was  coming  bock,  after  he  had  sent  Lupo  to  Milan. 
He  perceived  her  inslanUy,  quickened  his  pace  to  nyoin 
her,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  near  enough  to  be  heard  by 
her  without  shoatiag;  he  anxiously  enquired,  "  Ww, 
have  yon  oomforted  fieri  Bftva  yon  ttda  her  thi^  her 
mother  will  be  here  In  a  few  hours  1  How  is  she!  What 
u  she  doingi" 
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rosloid  of  aauveriiig,  the  voman  corered  her  Sue  with 
her  two  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh  Ooo  I "  exclumed  Uarco,  suddenly  changing  his 
expression  of  calm  enquiry  into  one  of  horror  and  do- 
spetation ;  "  what  has  happened  to  her  t . . .  .  speak,  tell 
me  instaatiy ; . .  . .  tell  me  as  yon  Talue  yoar  life ; "  and 
wbile  he  said  this,  he  gx^ped  hor  by  the  hand. 

"  She  is  not  to  be  found,  replied  the  Castellaii's  wifo, 
in  a  voice  broken  and  snffoeated  by  adbB;  "she  is  no 
longer  in  her  apartmenta." 

"  Vile  crew  I  Ye  are  all  infamous  traitors,"  Marco 
began  to  shout,  like  one  posBcssed.  "But  I  thaak 
HeaTen,  ye  are  in  my  custody ;  murderers,  yes,  ye  are 
in  my  |>ower,  and  blood  shall  be  atoned  by  blood." 
Meanwhile  he  struck  his  forehead  violently  with  one 
hand,  and  squeezed  that  of  the  poor  woman  with  the 
other;  she  believing  her  last  moments  had  arrived, 
raised  her  eyes  towards  Heaven,  with  A  look  <tf  such 
touching  supplication,  that  the  hardest  heart  must  have 
been  moved  to  pity. 

Visconti  was  tonclied ;  he  dropped  the  hand  of  Pela- 
gma's  wife,  and  fixed  hU  eyes  on  her  &cc;  white  she 
said,  still  weeping,  and  lifting  up  to  Heaven  tliat  hand 
which  had  bocome  quite  bruised  from  the  strong  com- 
pression of  his  grasp  :  "  Oon  is  my  witness— I  am  in- 
nocent t " 

"And  I  believe  yon,"  said  Marco.  "Beassnrc  your- 
self, good  woman;  have  no  more  fear  of  mo."  But  seeing 
that  she  ceased  not  from  weeping,  he  agun  resumed  bin 
more  peronptoiy  and  impatient  manner :  "  Kiae  then, 
I  tell  yon;  nae,  and  teU  me  all  you  know." 

The  search  prooaeda ;  and  the  foUoviog  ig  the  acoonnt 

of  its  BUCCCflS 

Suddenly,  many  voices  at  once  called  ont,  from  the 
aide  opposite  that  where  Marco  was  standing,  "  She  is 
here  I  She  Is  bore  !  She  is  found,  she  is  found  !"  All 
the  others  throwing  down  their  tools,  answered  with 
another  shout  of  jo]',  and  ran  precipitately  to  the  place. 
The  burning  of  so  many  flaring  torches  cast  a  flickering 
light  over  the  long  dai^  vaults  of  the  indicate  laby- 
rinth. 

"Is  she  allTet"  demanded  Marco,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  which  pressed  forward. 

"  She  is  dead  T "  replied  a  Ttdee  firom  the  tfpot  to 
which  all  were  directed! 

A  gronp  of  people  now  emerged ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  it  two  squires  were  seen,  tenderly  bearing  the  Count's 
daughter  in  their  arms.  Her  foce  was  pale,  her  eyes 
were  dosed,  and  her  head  was  hanging  Mck,  over  one 
shoulder.  Lauretta  followed,  with  hair  dishevelled,  and 
supporting  with  her  hands  the  forehead  of  Bice,  which 
she  ceased  not  to  kiss  and  water  with  her  tears.' 

Marco,  whose  heart  resounded  with  the  first  accents 
of  hope  and  of  death,  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
the  spectacle  was  real,  when  he  saw  this  mournful  pro- 
cessiw  slowly  advancing,  and  by  the  light  of  the  nu- 
merous torehes,  gradually  distingui^ed  the  beautiful 
form,  the  pallid  countenance  of  the  young  girl  as  she 
was  carried.  He  still  hoped  that  ho  was  labouring 
nnder  the  flmcifdl  delwdon  of  a  dream.  To  convince 
himself,  he  stretched  out  hia  hand  as  if  stupified ;  now 
feeling  the  walla,  now  pressing  the  arms  and  sbonlders 
of  tboee  who  passed  by  him ;  at  length,  making  bis  way 
through  the  crowd,  which  immediately  opened  to  let 
him  pass,  he  approached  Bice,  and  laid  hia  hand  on  her 
brow.  The  cold  feel  of  what  be  touched  recovered  him 
from  the  stapor  and  bennmbed  aonsation  that  bod  come 
upon  him.  An  tnereadng  tjmnonr  crept  over  all  his 
limbs ;  the  blood  rushed  Wotently  to  hia  bee,  swelling 
the  veins  of  bis  forehead,  on  whieh  Qte  larg«  drops  of 
perspiration  stood. 

She  was  not  dead,  however,  although  b^ond  hope  of 
Teeoreiy.   We  conclude  with  the  account  <ti  her  death. 
Towards  evening,  the  Invalid,  who  felt  hendf  growing 


( I)  See  engraving,  pnge  301. 


worse  and  worse,  sBked  for  a  confessor.  She  remained 
for  some  time  with  an  old  Benedictine,  wbo  was  sum- 
mtmed  to  her  assistance,  after  which  she  desired  to  see 
her  parents. 

"  Hark  !  my  aaughter,"  said  her  father,  "  Ottorino  is 
dot  yet  come,  but  we  expect  him  before  day-break." 

She  became  a^tated,  afid  replied,  "  Ottorino,  my 
husband  !  my  dear  fanalnuid  ! ....  If  the  Lord  would 
have  vouchsafed  me  this  boon,  ....  if  I  could  bat 
have  seen  him  before  I  die  )** 

"  Sacrifice  yonr  derire  to  Him,"  eaAA  the  pious  monlc 
"  Ofibr  your  hoabaQd  to  Him  who  gave  blm  to  yon,  and 
adore  tut  eternal  counsel  of  justice  and  mercy  which 
accepts  this  sacrifice  of  your  heart  in  ezjdation  of  yonr 
sins,  and  as  a  remedy  to  tare  your  sool,." 

Poor  Bice  joined  her  hantu,  and  rtused  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  in  token  of  a  heartfelt  assent,  but  a  sad  reng- 
nation.  Ermelinda  exclaimed,  laying  one  hand  tm  her 
head,  "  Oh,  niy  child  I— my  beloved  eUld !  am  I  then 
to  lose  yoQ  I  What  will  rem^  for  me  in  this  world 
without  you,  for  you  were  my  comfor^  my  on^  cooaola- 

tion  r 

Her  daughter  hung  iawa  her  head  and  ;  after  a 
minute  sbe  replied,  sobbing : —  . 

"  Consolation,  did  you  say  !  And  what  consolaUon 
have  you  ever  derived  from  ttds  ntiserabte  being,  whose 
waywardness  has  scattered  so  many  thorns  over  yonr 
path )  Oh  !  dcarent  mother,  I  do  not  ask  for  yonr  pardon, 
because  I  know  that  you  have  already  forfprai  all ;  and 
you,  too,  my  fitther,  you  have  also  ftwgiven  m^  have 
you  notl" 

Ermelinda  and  the  Connt  were  so  dwkod  with  teara, 
that  they  could  not  attor  a  word.   Tbtj  vne  all  sUent 

for  Rome  time, 

During  this  interval  Xiauretta,  after  bringing  some 
kind  of  restorative  beverage  to  the  patient^  bad  thrown 
herself  into  a  chair  beside  the  be^  and,  o>rereome  Iqr 
exertion  and  fatigue,  she  gradually  l><BBt  down  her  head 
over  the  bed-clothes,  and  fiell  asle^.  Bice,  who  per- 
ceived this,  without  removing  the  hand  which  was 
resting  on  her  shoulder,  motitmed  with  the  other  to 
those  standing  round  her,  that  they  should  be  silent, 
and  not  make  any  noise.  She,  herself,  as  she  How 
and  then  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  Confessor, 
lowered  her  voice,  which  was  <tf  itself  almost  ^one ;  and 
the  pious  monk,  touched  by  this  t«nder  sdicttude,  fol- 
lownl  her  example.  At  first.  Bice  had  perpetually  rs- 
quircd  the  sheets  or  the  pillows  to  be  smoothed ;  one 
minuie  wishing  to  be  lifted  up,  another  to  be  turned,  on 
her  side— as  sick  persons  are  wont  to  do  when  they  can 
find  no  repose  on  any  side, — ^now,  however,  aho  con- 
strained herself  to  lie  still  in  the  poution  she  was  In, 
hardly  daring  to  draw  her  breath,  for  fear  of  distnitbit^ 
her  beloved  attendant,  on  whose  fece  she  fixed  her  eyes 
with  on  esprcsaloa  of  tender  compaa^on. 

When  Lanrotta  awoke  .the  oay  was  b^nninff  to 
dawn,  and  the  lender  flame  of 'the  lamp  whidi  was 
placed  by  the  bedside,  was  growing  dim,  before  the  first 
gleams  which  came  in  through  the  opposite  casenienL 

On  awaking,  she  stared  round  her  with  astonish- 
ment, not  knowing  at  the  first  moment  where  she  wns, 
till  she  encountered  the  eyes  <^  £&ce,  who  smiled  kiodly 
at  her,  nying, — "  You  are  bene  with  me — yon  are  with 
your  dear  Biee."  Tjanretta  lo<^ed  down,  grieved  and 
ashamed  because  the  frailty  of  the  body  should  have 
been  able  to  make  her  forget  her  cherished  mistreaa  for 
one-  instant^  in  such  an  extremity.  But  Bice,  who 
divined  the  thought  of  her  afibctionate  companion, 
knew  how  to  comfort  her  quickly,  by  imposing  on  her 
every  little  service  she  needed,  aind  .hy  graciously  re- 
ceiving alt  the  tender  offices  which  Lauretta  porf<nined 
with  redoubled  real. 

An  hour  after  sunrise  Bico  said  sbe  felt  weary,  and 
that  she  wiglied  to  repose ;  she  lay  down,  closed  hereyca, 
and  slept  awhile ;  but  her  slumbcn  were  broken  and 

uneasy.   All  at  once  she  shook  herself  as  if  startled  

raised  her  head  trom  the  pilloir*,  and  fell  back  iaataotly : 
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a  cold  pcrepiratioQ  came  npon  her  face — her  hrcAtliiug 
ceased — hM  pnlse  fluttered.  There  was  a  general  fear, 
and  all  thonght  ^e  waa  gotie.  This  vasj  however,  a 
nten  ttansicQt  oppreMim  on  the  heart — a  lUnthif  fit 
from  which  she  aoon  reeoTered :  and  on  seeing  mow 
die  lored  Btanding  round  her^n  dopair,  die  said  :  — 

"  Why  are  yon  veeping  1  I  am  still  with  you," 

They  all  gathered  round  her,  and  after  she  had  re- 
gained her  breath,  she  turned  to  her  mother,  and  con- 
tinued : — "  Still  I  feel  that  life  is  passing  from  me,  and 
that  my  hour  is  near.  "Saw  then  be  ealm,  and  leoeive 
my  last  words — the  last  wishes  of  my  heart' 

She  took  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  gave  it  to 
Ermelinda,  saying : — "  It  was  given  me  by  Ottorino,  {n 
yoor  presence — the  symbol  of  a  knot  which  was  decreed 
to  be  of  short  dunition  in  Ibis  world,  but  which  will  be 
renewed  in  Paradise  ....  If  it  isgrantAd  to  yoa  to  see 
Um  aoiUn,  give  it  isbo  his  hands,  that  he  may  one  day 
■faofw  It  to  lae  .  .  .  .  and  also  tell  him,  that  in  this 
toiemn  hour,  while  I  tremble  at  the  thooght  that  I  shall 
BO  soon  be  alone  in  the  hands  of  the  Loas,  I  entreated 
him  to  do  me  one  hvor,  for  the  love  he  has  borne  me, — 
for  his  own,  for  my  eternal  salvation, — I  entreat  him 
not  to  call  any  one  to  account  for  wliat  I  have  suffered 
in  this  world." 

She  leaned  back  for  a  few  minutes,  then  indicating 
her  attendant,  who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  a 
slight-nod, she  added:—"  I  need  not  recommend  her  to 
joa ;  you  have  ever  had  her  under  your  own  eye,  and  in 
Toor  heart;  bnt  aAer  all  tliat  she  has  endured  for  my 
ttke,  »he  would  have  been  to  me  as  a  sister,  so  let  her 
be  BR  a  daughter  to  yon  ....  She  will  be  more  obedient 
to  you  than  this  one,  whom  you  have  loved  too  well.' 
And  tumlng  to  IjHuetta,  she  sud :— "  Will  you  promise 
■w  V 

"  Oh !  yei^"  replied  the  gitl,  "  I  will  never  forsake 
her  while  I  Un :  I  will  alw^rs  remain  with  her.  I  will 
be  Mtirdy  hen." 

Ifice  was  nlent  afler  tliis,  as  she  felt  her  strength 
filing  her.  She  remained  a  long  time  as  if  in  a 
ttepor ;  at  last,  slowly  opening  her  eyes,' she  turned  them 
tonids  the  window,  through  which  the  sun's  rays  were 
■Uning  in,  mormnring  to  herself,  "  Oh,  my  dear 
nenitiUns!'' 

Hernotiier  drew  doser  to  her,  and  Bice,  with  Ait- 
fieal^,  raimng  her  voice,  which  was  becoming  every 
iastant  more  (eMa  and  tremulous,  uttered  these  words, 
ia  brokeo  sentences : — "  There,  in  the  holy  Cburoh-yard 
of  Iim<Hitay  in  that  little  CluH>eI .  .  .  where  my  poor 
brother  lies  .  .  .  where  we  have  prayed  together . . .  and 
vcpt  together  ao  often  . .  .  Lot  me  rest  by  bis  side. . . . 
Too  will  go  there  alone  to  pray  and  weep  for  us  both.  . 
■ .  I  shall  hare  the  best  wishes  of  those  good  people. . . . 
Salute  them  all  for  me  . . .  and  poor  lurta,  irho  has  a 
Ma  also  in  that  holy  place. . . 

Her  BWtlier,  more  by  signs  than  by  words,  for  her 
tteranee  was  impeded  by  team,  assured  her  tbat  every 
^  should  be  hlflUed.   Then  the  Monk,  perceiving 
that  the  Buffering  giri  had  but  a  few  moments  to  live, 
pat  OD  tiis  stole,  gave  her  his  blessing,  and  began  to 
recite  the  prayera  for  the  dying,  over  her.   All  knelt 
nMaid  the  bed  and  resptmded,  sobbiiw.   Bice,  also, 
wirtliei  with  her  vcdoe,  sometimes  with  a  alair  and 
(wvMt  indiwation  of  her  head,  showed  that  she  was 
takiag  part  in  the  aspirations  expressed  in  those  holy 
wevds.   Her  c^m  and  placid  conntonance  gave  testi- 
'  Bony  to  the  peace  ci  that  deront  spirit,  which.  In  the 
1  aidst  of  the  pangs  of  death,  tasted  befinwumd  the  bliss 
I  <r  saother  life. 

Bat  suddenly,  the  silent  atlltauas  whidi  prevailed  in 
•htt  room  was  broken  by  the  noise  of  homed  footsteps 
twwBiHng;  the  staircase.  All  «res  were  turned  to  the 
4sgc  The  CMeUan'a  wife,  getting  up,  went  to  meet 
'  •  iht  two  individnala  who  were  appnudiiitg,  and  spoke  a 
.  tew  words  to  them.  One  of  the  two  paused  on  the 
Unthold,  bat  the  other,  rushing  into  the  room,  threw 
hiwMlf  OB  his  knee^  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  preased  and 


kissed  the  bedclothes,  and  inundated  them  with  a  Sood 
of  tears. 

Ermolinda,  the  Count,  and  Lauretta,  immediatoly 
reeognieed  Ottorino ;  the  others  |;aesBed  who  it  was. 
The  young  man  had  just  arrived  from  the  castle  of 

Binsflco,  in  company  with  him  in  whose  name  he  had 
been  detained  prisoner,  and  who  had  gone  In  person  to 
set  him  at  liberty. 

The  dying  girl,  disturbed  by  this  sudden  noise, 
languidly  opened  her  eyes,  without  beiug  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  new  comer,  who  was  oonccsled  from  her 
view  by  tboae  standing  about,  and  enquired  what  it  was. 

"PraUed  be  God!"  exclaimed  the  Confeesor,  wlA 
emotion.  "Yoo  accepted  the  bitter  trial  from  Him; 
you  accepted  it  with  reaiguation  and  gratitude ;  receive, 
with  the  same  mind,  the  blessing  He  now  grants  you." 

"  Whati  ....  Ottorino !  ..."  said  Bice,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  making  a  last  oEEbrt  to  pronounce  his 
name. 

"  Yes,  yoor  husband,"  repeated  the  Priest ;  and, 
going  to  the  young  Knight,  be  made  him  rise  frtwa  his 
knees,  and  brought  him  to  her.  Bice  fixed  on  him  her 
two  eyes,  which  sparkled  with  a  ray  on  the  point  of 
being  extinguished,  stretching  out  her  lumd,  over  which 
he  bent  bis  Gice,  agitated,  but  no  longer  teaifiil.  After 
a  moment,  tiie  expiring  girl  drew  her  hand  gently  back, 
and  showing  it  to  her  husband,  she  at  the  same  time 
pointed  to  her  mother,  and  tried  to  say  something, 
without  being  able  to  articulate  the  words  distinctly. 
The  Monk  guessed  her  desire,  and  turned  to  Ottorino — 

"  She  wishes  to  toll  yon  of  the  wedding  ring  she  has 
entrusted  to  her  mother,  and  wbich  you  wiU  receive  from 
her."  A  smile  brightened  the  countenance  of  Bice,  sig- 
nifying: that  he  was  right.  Then  Ermelinda  quickly 
drew  the  riug  from  ber  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Ottorino, 
who  kissed  it,  and  said,  "  It  shall  descend  with  me  into 
the  grave." 

"  Your  wife  has  also  bequeathod  a  petition  to  you," 
continued  tiie  priest;  ".she  prays  you  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  revenge,  if  over  you  entortidned  any  in  year 
hcirt,   '  Vengeance  belongeth  to  the  Loan.'" 

llioe  kept  ber  eyes  anxioosly  fixed  on  the  eounte- 
nance  of  Ottorino,  who  stood  with  hia  head  bung  down, 
and  made  no  answer ;  but  the  eoi^ssor  took  the  irreso- 
lute yoong  man  by  the  arm.  "Well,"  he  asked.  In  a 
grave  and  severe  tone,  "  do  you  promise  1  Do  you  pro- 
mise this  to  your  wife,  who,  at  the  last  step  from  life 
into  death,  from  time  into  eternity,  asks  it  of  you  aa  a 
favour,  imposes  it  upon  you  as  a  duty,  in  the  name  of 
tbat  God,  before  Whom  she  is  about  to  appear  1 " 

"  Yea,  1  promise  it,"  replied  Ottorino,  giving  way  to 
a  burst  of  tears.  Bice  thanked  him,  with  a  look  fiill  oi 
angelic  mildness,  which  plainly  showed  that  she  had 
nothing  more  to  wish  for  in  this  world. 

After  this,  the  Priest  signed  to  the  bystanders,  who 
knelt  down  agiun,  and  he  went  on  with  the  prayers  that 
had  been  interrupted.  In  this  moment  of  suspense  and 
universal  silence,  she  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death 
seemed  the  only  one  who  was  aware  of  the  soppreesed 
sound  of  sobs,  coming  from  the  next  room ;  and  she 
slowly  raised  her  eyes  to  her  mother's  lacc,  as  if  enquiring 
who  it  was ;  bnt  Ermelinda  liid  her  &ce  in  her  oanda, 
fbr  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  pronounce  that  name ; 
the  Priest,  however,  bending  over  Bice,  s^d  to  her,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Pray  for  him,  pray  eepecisUy  for  him ;  he 
U  Marco  Viscontl." 

She  gently  Inclined  her  head  in  tokw  that  she  did 
HO and  the^  never  saw  her  raise  it. '  Bba  had  breathed 
her  last. 

One  of  the  roost  pleasing  points  In  this  work,  is  the 
graphic  vigour  of  the  delineation  of  the  diaiaeter  of  the 
Italian  peasantry;  a  chamctor  compounded  of  nolM 

simplicity  and  acnteneas— easily  persoaded,  and  nn* 
questioning  on  all  points  relating  to  religious  belief,  bnt 
keen  and  penetrating  in  the  perception  of  eharaeter. 
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There  are  alto  semes  in  the  book  of  much  pathos.  The 
paaaagea  we  have  quoted  vnM  recall  to  the  reader's 
reooUection  the  catastrophe  of  Kenilwortfa ;  and  there  is 
another,  the  death  of  the  fisbemuu's  son,  whieh  is  not 
unworthy  of  being  placed  b;  the  side  of  the  similar  scene 
in  the  A]iU(tB»T7. 


POPCLAR  YEAR  BOOK. 

Januartf  19.~0n  tliis  day,  1247,  Robin  Hood  is 
supposed  to  have  died.  Albeit  a  robber  and  an  out- 
lair,  his  popularity  ivaa  unbounded  among  oar 
Enfrlish ancestors.  Tlieoldbal]ad8,stiU extant,  which 
celebrate  his  feats  of  prowess  and  generosity,  are 
very  numerous;  and  his  remerabranee  was  kept 
alive  for  centuries,  not  only  by  those  tndititmary 
lays,  bat  also  by  those  dnmatac  representations 
vnkh  formerly  eubaiK«d  the  joys  of  May  in  every 
town  and  village  of  "merrie  England."  The  true 
history  of  this  worthy,  for  such,  on  the  whole,  he 
seems  to  have  been,  notwithstanding  the  question- 
able character  of  his  occupations,  is  involved  in 
deep  obscurity.  One  ofthe  versions  ofbis  biography 
is  as  follows : — His  real  name  was  Fitz-Ooth.  His 
grandDUher,  Ralph  Fita~Ooth,  Earl  of  Kyme,  whose 
name  appean  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  came  over 
to  England  with  WiUiara  Rnfiia,  and  was  married 
to  a  daa^ter  of  Gilbert  de  Gient,  Earl  uf  Lincoln. 
His  &ther,  William  Fitz-Ooth,  was  a  ward  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  who,  by  the  king's  order,  gave  him 
his  niece  in  marriage,  the  third  daughter  of  Lady 
Roisia  de  Vere,  Countess  of  Essex.  Having  dissi- 
pated his  fortune,  Robin  Ooth,  or  Hood,  jomed  a 
band  of  depredators,  and,  as  their  chief,  levied  heavy 
contributions  for  his  support  on  all  siich  as  he 
deemed  rich  enough  to  bear  the  loss.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  coun^^,  skill  in  archery,  and 
kindnees  to  the  poor,  who  often  shared  with  him 
in  the  plunder  he  had  taken. 

"  It  18  sud,"  writes  Baker,  in  his  "  Ouronides," 
*'  that  he  was  of  noble  blood ;  at  least  made  noble, 
no  less  than  an  earl,  for  deserving  services;  but 
having  wasted  his  estate  in  riotous  courses,  very 
penury  forced  him  to  this  course." 

Some  historians  have  affirmed  Robin  Hood  was 
only  a  name  assumed  by  the  Karl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  was  disgraced  and  banished  the  Court  by 
Richard  I.  at  Bis  accession.  The  old  ballads,  how- 
ever, say  nothing  of  this,  and  the  only  authority 
for  it  appears  to  be  the  outlaw's  epitaph  (dted 
below),  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  ^eatly 
doubted,  altfaoo^  Ritson,  the  most  fastidious  of 
antiquaries,  seems  inctined  to  admit  its  genuineness. 

Robin  is  report!^  to  have  lived  till  1247;  but 
Baker,  in  his  "  Chronology,"  supposes  that  he 
died  iu  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  "  The  king,"  he 
says,  "  set  forth  a  proclamation  to  have  him  appre- 
hended. It  happened  he  fell  sick  at  a  certain 
nunnery  in  Yorksnire,  called  Kirklees,  and  desiring 
to  be  let  blood,  was  betrayed,  and  made, to  bleed  to 
death."  According  to  some  traditions,  the  robber 
was  reconciled  to  his  sovereign,  feasted  him  in  the 
"gay  green  wood,"  and  snbseqoently  guned  all  his 
lan^  and  honours.  Among  such  conflicting  state- 
ments, it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  con- 
clusion in  reference  to  the  rank,  &c.,  of  this 
popular  personage.  Two  points,  however,  re- 
specting him  are  dearly  ascertained,  i,  e.  the  period 
and  the  leene  of  bis  exploits.   "  in  this  time, '  says 


Stow,  in  allusion  to  the  year  1190,  "were  many 
robbers  and  outlaws;  among  the  which  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John,  renowned  thieves,  continued 
in  woods  despoiling  and  plundering  ^emoda  of 
the  rich ;  they  killef  none  but  sudi  as  wsou  invade 
them,  or  by  resistance  for  their  own  defence.  The 
siud  Robert  entertuned  an  handred  tall  men  and 
good  archers  with  such  spoils  and  thefts  as  he  got, 
upon  whom  four  hundred  (were  they  ever  so  strong) 
durst  not  give  the  onset  He  suffered  no  woman 
to  be  oppveased,  violated,  or  otherwise  molested ; 
poor  men's  goo^  be  spared,  abundantly  relieving 
them  with  that  which  by  theft  he  got  from  abbeys, 
and  the  bouses  of  rich  earb:  whom  Major  (the 
historian)  blameth  for  his  rapine  and  Aeft^  but  of 
all  thieves  he  afiirmeth  lum  to  be  the  prince,  and 
the  most  gentle  thiefl" 

The  pnncipal  scene  of  Robin's  exploits  was 
"  merry  Sherwood."  "  ITie  reliquei  of  the  old 
forest,"  says  Washii^ton  Irving,  "are  few  and 
scatt^«d ;  out  as  to  the  bold  outlaw  who  once  held 
a  kind  of  fteebooti^  sway  over  it,  there  is  scarce 
a  hill  or  dale,  a  clin  or  cavern,  a  well  or  fountain, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  is  not  connected 
with  his  memory."  A  few  miles  distant  from  New- 
stead  Abbey,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
oiUe  of  Raveoshead,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
old  Sherwood,  is  a  small  cave  whidi  goes  by  the 
name  of  Robin  Hood's  stable.  It  is  in  the  breaat 
of  a  hill  scooped  out  of  brown  freestone,  with 
rude  attempts  at  columns  and  arches.  Within  are 
two  niches,  which  served,  it  is  said,  as  stalls  for 
the  outlaw's  horses.  To  this  retreat  he  retired 
when  hotly  pursued  by  the  law ;  for  the  place  was 
a  secret  even  from  his  band.  The  cave  is  over- 
shadowed by  an  oak  and  elder,  and  is  hardly 
discoverable  even  at  the  present  day ;  but  when 
the  country  was  overrun  with  forest,  it  must  have 
been  completely  concealed.  A  niche  in  one  of  a 
chain  of  rocky  cliffo  called  Kirkby  crags,  is  named 
Robin  Hood's  cluur.  It  commands  a  wide  prospect 
over  the  valley  of  Newstead,  and  here  the  outlaw  is 
said  to  have  taken  his  seat,  and  kept  a  look  out  on 
the  roads  below,  watching  for  merchants  or  noUes, 
and  other  wealthy  travellers,  upon  whom  to  pounce 
down,  like  an  eagle,  from  his  eyrie.  An  account 
of  the  many  valorous  and  courtly  deeds  of  Robin 
Hood  woula  occupy  far  more  space  than  we  can 
spare  even  for  so  gentle  a  robber.  Of  Friar 
Tock,  Maid  Marian,  and  Little  John,  the  outlaw's 
favourite  companions,  we  shall  probably  make 
mention  hereafter.  The  story  of  AUan-a-dale, 
another  of  Robin's  celebrated  mllowera,  haa  been 
told  in  a  modem  ballad,  which  wehere  tranacribe: 

The  dew-drops  lay  like  diamonds  sheen. 

And  tho  hirk  piped  shrill  with  joy, 
When  Bobln  met  in  the  forest  green 

A  tall  and  handsome  boy : 
His  &ce  it  was  with  weeping  wan, 

And  a  tearful  tale  he  s^d— 
How  the  giri  he  loved  with  a  vile  old  man 

"That  mom  wonld  be  forced  to  wed. 

For  her  father  was  a  griping;  knave, 

And  the  baron,  her  suitor  old, 
A  costly  price  for  the  lady  gave— 

A  store  of  rich  gems  and  gtAA : 
And  in  Newstead  Abbey,  ihe  youth  averred. 

Would  the  cmol  deed  be  done, 
By  the  wily  Bishop  of  Hereford, 

Or  the  Abbot,  his  sister's  son. 
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Then  Robin  took  &  tnneM  lyre. 

And  »  bmTe  disgaiee  pot  on,  - 
{For  fiercely  slowed  the  ouUaVB  ire,) 

And  aU«d  to  hu  crony  John. 
"VoUow"  he  cried,  "  witi  my  merry  men  all 

Who  rerel  in  green  wood  ny. 
For  a  pleasant  feat  mtut  be  done  and  sh^ 

By  yon  and  yoor  chief  to-day." 

Then  hastened  he  to  the  holy  place, 

Where  the  bridal  tnin  had  gone, 
And  sweetly  smiled  in  the  lady's  ftice, 

And  wakened  his  harp's  sweet  tone: 
Full  sternly  the  baron,  uut  vile  old  man, 

INd  seovl  on  the  straager  bold — 
The  Prdate  he  muttered  the  Chnieh's  ban, 

Thi  fidur^  liuAx  beads  they  told. 

But  Bobin  UnglMd  out  load  and  loQS^ 

Aye  loud  and  load  laughed  ho, 
Then  his  ailver  call  the  ftfcher  rung. 

And  his  troop  hurried  in  with  glee ; 
And  he  took  ftom  the  Inshop,  with  scoff  and  jest, 

His  mitre  and  staff  of  gold, 
And  stout  little  John  in  a  vestment  dreat^ 

And  bade  him  the  mass-book  hold. 

Thus  Alice  was  wedded  to  Allan-a-dale, 

And  many  long  yeare  lived  they 
With  Bobin  the  ouUaw,— ao  runs  the  tale— 

And  lerelled  in  gieen-wood  gay : 
And  her  fttiter  he  stormed,  the  miserly  knave, 

For  the  baron,  her  suitor  old. 
His  wealth  to  the  Abbey  of  Newstcad  gave, 
-  A  stone  of  ridi  gems  and  gold. 

J.  F.  BUBBILb. 

At  KirUees,  in  Yorkshire,  fimnerly  a  Benedictine 
umnery,  is  a  gnve-stone,  near  the  park,  under 
wbacbj  according  to  tradition,  Robin  Hood  lies 
buried.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  inscription 
upon  H,  which,  however,  is  quite  illedble.  Mr. 
Bahih^ioresbybas  preserved  acopyof  the  epitaph, 
which,  in  modem  phnueolgjr,  runs  thus : — 

"  H«r«,  nadwDMth  thif  Uttl*  itoM, 
Um  Robin.  Eul  of  UuntlBgdaa ; 
N«  MdMr  WM  u  b<  M  good, 
AWpoo^calbdUmHoUii  Hood; 
SbA  OKtlswa  M  ka  ud  his  nwa 
Wm  KiigUiMl  MTcr  MO  ^pia." 

JoHumrif  20^ft.  Mfiicg^  Mr. 

"TImt  told  her  bov,  npon  8-  Agatt'  Etc, 
Toonc  vl^tB*  mlffat  bmn  viiloiu  ot  delif^t, 
Aad  Mft  odoriBf  from  th«ii  Iotm  iMolTe, 
Vrom  Dm  botw^td  ndddU  of  Uu  nlfbt. 
If  ccmMBlM  AnotliaT  did  ail|tati 

I  to  bed  tboy  mu«t  ndro, 
I  npbM,  Ibclt  bMntlM  UI;  wUici 
Vor  look  baUad,  nor  ildowMyt,  bat  raqidn 
or  BosTcn,  widi  upward  €jm,  flat  «U  that  tboy  dotW." 

Kmatss. 

like  aboveTcneof  amy  beautiful  f>otm  alludes 
to  the  many  kinds  of  divination  pracnsed  on  this 
day  by  rirgins  to  discover  their  fbture  husbands. 
BvrtoOt  in  bis  "Anatomie  of  Melancholy,"  speaks 
of  ft**"**  fiutinc,  on  S.  Afpti'  Eve,  with  this  oqject ; 
ami  ih»  nwtaS  of  tbur  abstuiaice  is  tiras  allnded 
t«  by  Boi  Jonson  I— 

<•  And  OB  sweat  8.  Afnas' aiiht, 
Pla— e  yen  with  the  promiaad  il^t. 
Bono  «(  bulNiDds,  aoma  of  lorers, 
Which  an  amptjr  dream  diaeovara." 

Old  Aubrey  directs  that,  **  Upon  S.  Agnes*  night, 
yoa  take  *  row  of  pins,  sjtd  puU  out  every  one, 


one  after  another,  saying  a  Paternoster,  sticking  a 
pin  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  him  or 
her  you  shall  marry." 

S.  Agnes  was  a  Roman  mgin  and  martyr,  who 
snffieredin  die  tenth  perseentioD,uttderthe  Emperor 
Diocletian,  306.  About  eight  days  after  her  mar- 
tyrdom, ber  parents,  going  to  lament  and  pray  at 
her  tomb,  beheld  a  vision  of  angels,  among  -whom 
was  their  dat^bter,  and  a  lamb  standing  by  her 
as  white  as  snow ;  on  which  account  it  is  that  she 
is  usually  figured  with  a  lamb  by  her  side.  She  has 
always  been  esteemed  a  spedal  patroness  of  purity. 

The  "Popish  Kingdom"  contains  the  followiug 
account  of  the  observance  of  this  festival  at 
Rome : — 

"  In  Balnt  Agnea'  Chnrch,  upon  tUa  dajr,  while  Uaai  they  linK, 
Two  lamb*  aa  white  aa  mow  the  nuna  do  jearty  use  to  hing ; 
And,  whan  the  Agnna  chanted  ia,  npon  the  altar  bigb, 
(For  In  thlt  thing  thete  liidden  la  a  aolemn  mjaten') 
The;  olthr  them.  The  aerruita  of  the  Pope,  whan  thli  ia  done. 
Do  pot  tharn  into  paatura  good  tUl  ahaaring  tinM  do  come ; 
Then  otbn  wool  ftaj  mingle  with  tliaaa  holj  Seaeoa  twain, 
Whereof,  being  a  pus  and  draiaid,  are  made  the  palla  of  paaaing 
gain." 

These  palls,  so  made,  consist  of  white  cloth  ttf 
the  finest  texture.  They  are  duly  consecrated, 
and  sent  by  the  Pope  to  newly-appointed  arch- 
bishops. *'  The  Bishops  of  Rome,"  says  Mr. 
I^lmer,  "gradually  acquired  authority  over  the 
Metropolitans  of  the  west  by  conferring  on  them 
the  pall  (OT  palUwm),  which  was  an  ornament  origi- 
nally ^ven  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, and  which,  firom  the  sixth  century,  the 
patriarchs  of  Rome  bestowed  on  those  bishops 
whom  they  constituted  Uieir  vicars.  "  This  honour 
became  an  object  of  extreme  desire  to  the  Western 
Metropolitans  and  Bishops ;  and,  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  the  Metropolitaus  generally 
b^^  to  reeeive  it.  But  they  were  obliged  to  soliat 
it  earnestly,  and  at  length  to  go  to  Rome  fur  the 
purpose;  and,  in  fine,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  it  was  represented  hy  the  Popes  as  essential 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Metropolitans ; 
and,  this  point  being  gained,  the  Metropolitans 
were  at  last  compelled  to  take  oaths  of  obedience 
to  the  Pope  before  they  could  obtain  their  palls." 
So  expensive  were  these  ensigns  of  dignity  (or 
subjection)  that  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
paid  5,000  florins  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  one. 
The  ^dl  was  originally  only  a  stole  wound  round 
the  neck,  with  the  ends  hanging  down  behind  and 
before.  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  "Ecclesiastical  Records," 
caUs  it  "  a  narrow  vestment,  passing  over  the 
shoulders,  and  hanging  down  before,  with  crosses 
worked  upon  it" 

Stopfoia,  in  his  "  Pagano  Papismus,"  1678, 
describes  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the  BUttUig  of 
Sheep,  on  S.  A^es'-day.  The  sheep,  he  relates, 
were  brought  into  the  church,  and  the  priest, 
having  blessed  some  salt  and  water,  read,  in  one 
comer,  this  gospel,  To  us  a  child  is  bom,"  &c., 
with  the  whole  office,  a  fiwthing  being  laid  upon 
the  book  and  taken  np  uun ;  in  the  second  comer 
he  read  tbu  gospel,  "  le  men  of  Galilee,"  &c., 
with  die  whole  office,  a  forthing  being  laid  upon 
the  book,  as  before ;  in  the  thilrd  comer  he  read 
this  gospel.  "  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,"  &c.,  with 
the  wh(»e  office,  as  before ;  and  in  the  fourth 
comer  he  read  this  gospel,  "  In  these  days,"  &c., 
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with  the  whole  office,  as  before.  After  that,  he 
■prinkled  all  the  Amp  with  holy  water,  Bayiiig, 
*'  Let  the  blessing  of  God,  the  Father  AutiaRTY, 

descend,  and  remam  upon  you,  in  the  Name  of  the 
Fatker,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Ameo."  Then  he  signed  all  the  sheep  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  repeated  thrice  some  Latin  verses,  with 
the  Paternoster  and  Ave  Marian,  sung  the  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  an  offering 
of  fourpence  was  for  himself,  and  aooUier  of  throe- 
pence  waa  for  the  poor. 


[la  Oricliul  FiMtij,  ths  Nhm,  nal  w  amuiMd,  ot  tht 
Attlhor,  k  printed  U  SiMll  CaptaMb  uud«r  Um  Utto  t  in 
8«lMtlMii,  it  iM  yrintad  in  luUa  U  Uw  md.] 

LAY  07  THE  MAIDEN. 

fS.  K.] 

Mr  h«wt  li  light,  nr  ftney  ttte, 

Uy  morn  of  womaahood, 
Frnh  m  Uie  wind  thu  twaepa  the  tea 
1»  chmloteia  uii)  unwooedj 
TlM  tHought*  my  bowm't  mlm  that  fill 
Am  vhuali  onlj  of  nqr  wHL 

My  tonl  fllnga  wlda  hu  hundrad  gitot. 

Wide  m  their  apan  can  reach, 
For  unlreml  bsauty  walti 
To  enter  In,  tbrongh  «Ach ; 
The  mighty  tome  «r  aarlti  and  iklei, 
I  pondei  with  unwaveriiiK  cyei . 

The  biuli  ofwooda,  the  hum  of  brooki, 

The  myriad  iHuvn  ofaitv 
Hu  boundlMt  tteaanry  «f  booli. 
The  Toloe  of  Menda,  Impart 
A  glory  and  a  bliai  to  me, 
Perfect  in  pure  tiaaquUiity. 

And  all  aerene  and  holy  lorea 

Aro  tenania  of  my  tnreaai, 
SoiMvate  yet  okwo,  Ub  brooding  doret, 
Ewh  OB  hot  owadeat  BMtl 
Host  awiKt  and  pndout  an  the  tUngi 
That  grow  beneath  their  fid  Jed  wtngi. 

IfBomw'i  Uacting  wind  ptoflutH 

The  gardon  of  my  Uist, 
Uy  desolated  iplrit  gains 
Iniliuetion  eren  from  thUi 
A«  from  Bethesda'i  troubled  war* 
The  Angel  lote  to  heal  and  hto. 

Or  [f  some  bright  deluding  dream 

Uy  peace  of  mind  betray. 
As  glacier*  in  the  sunlight  ^eam. 
Only  to  molt  away ; 
If  rainbow  hoirei  that  ahlne  and  ih, 
01*0  iilaca  to  pale  fteall^; 

If  longings  wild  and  vain  oppress 

My  scnrce  resUting  will. 
Till  earth  seem*  one  wide  wilderness, 
And  hire  Itself  grow*  cAlU 
-  These  are  a  sUkBats  of  the  heart. 
Health  will  return,  and  thaso  depart. 

The  eireleof  my  heme's  calm  shade 

Embraces  all  I  ersra; 
Ltfe  ■eemi  a  shelioied  gieenaroade, 
And,  at  its  end,  a  gran, 
Where  bechonin;  Faith  with  opwvd  eyes, 
Stands,  Just  descended  from  tlw  skleal 


JVtfgcellatuoas. 

hare  here  aaadeonlyaBeaagMr of  eaMedaowBm,a»d 
have  teouht  notUaf  of  my  owi^  Ht  th*  itils«  ItaM  liea 
tliem."— AcHfsi^f.   

Fkhcloit,  Archbishop  Cambray,  ms  ssked  one  day 
by  an  intimate  fHend,  if  he  could  communicate  to  him 
the  Becret  of  being  always  easy.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  good 
uun,  "  I  can  teach  you  my  secret  with  gnat  fk^lity.  It 
conststB  in  uotbinK  mere  than  tn»lriny  ^  right  use  of 
your  eyes."  His  fiieod  begged  htm  to  explain  hfmselC 
"  Most  willingly,"  replied  the  bishop.  "  In  whatever 
state  I  am,  I  first  of  all  look  up  to  heaven,  and  I  remem- 
ber my  pnacipal  business  here  is  how  to  get  there.  Itben 
look  dovn  upon  the  eartl^  and  call  to  mind  how  small 
a  portion  I  shall  occupy  in  it  when  I  come  to  be  interred; 
I  then  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  obscrre  what 
multitudes  there  are,  who,  in  many  reapocts,  are  more 
unhappy  than  myself.  Thus  1  learn  where  true  happU 
oess  ia  pbtced ;  where  all  our  cares  must  «id  ;  and  lUten 
see  how  rery  little  reason  I  have  to  complain." 

PaiBTDBHip  hath  the  skUl  and  observation  of  the  best 
physician,  the  diligence  and  vigilance  of  the  best  nurse, 
and  the  tendemeas  and  patience  of  the  bort  moflin-. 
— Xorrf  CiorcMdOTt. 

Whks  yOu  are  disposed  to  be  v^n  of  your  mental  ao- 
quiremenla,  look  up  to  those  who  are  more  accompliBhed 
than  youraelf,  that  you  may  be  fired  with  emulation ; 
but  when  you  feel  diseatiaficd  with  your  circumstances, 
look  down  on  those  beneath  you,  that  you  may  leant 
contentment,— Dr.  iloore. 

A  aisoLCiioH  which  costs  as  much,  should  be  realized 
the  moment  it  is  formed,  ^lio  heart  may  not  have 
strength  for  a  second  effort. — Anon^mow. 

Tbski  is  DO  such  tiling  as  foigettihg  peedble  Ut  the 
mind ;  a  thousand  accidwis  may,  end  will,  interpose  a 
veil  between  our  present  coosciousness,  and  the  secret 
inaoription  on  the  mind;  bii^  alike^  whether  veiled  or 
nnveired,  the  inscription  remains  for  ever. — Colerulge. 

It  Lb  a  mean  device  to  seek  the  affection  of  another 
by  vilifying  his  friends,  and  seeking  to  alienate  him 
Irom  them.  It  is  generally  as  unsuccessfiil  as  it  Is  mean. 
If  we  disbelieve  the  accuser,  and  detect  the  artifice,  it 
can  only,  as  it  oogh^  inspire  disgust.  If  we  believe 
him,  we  find  small  prepossessim  towards  one  who  baa 
disupated  a  cherished  Ulii^.— jIiim. 

Ods  friendships  hnny  to  short  and  poor  conclusions, 
because  we  have  made  them  a  tflztnre  of  wine  and 
dreams,  instead  of  the  toagh  fibre  of  the  human  heart. 
The  laws  of  friendship  are  great,  austere,  and  eternal, 

of  one  web  with  the  laws  of  morals  and  of  nattue.  

Ooethe, 

Cdivalbt  is  to  modem,  what  the  heroic  was  to 
ancient  times ;  all  the  noble  reeollectious  of  the  nationa 
of  Europe  are  attached  to  it.  At  all  the  great  periods  of 
history,  men  have  embraoed  some  sort  of  enthuaastie 
sentiment,  as  a  universal  prineiple  of  action.  Chlvalrr 
consisted  in  the  debnco  of  the  weak;  in  the  loyaKy  of 
valour ;  in_  the  contempt  of  deceit ;  in  that  Christian 
charity  which  endeavoured  to  introduce  hamaitily  even  in 
war :  In  short,  in  all  those  sentiments  which  substitute 
the  reverence  of  honour  for  the  ferodous  spirit  of  i 
Mad.  de  StaS.  ■ 
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THE  MAIDEN  AUNT. 
UiM  Uajwuit  F«u>i,  the  Iwl;  from  whoee  joumftl 
ve  now  propon  to  offer  a  few  aelectioiu  to  the  public, 
died  in  the  jtu  18 — ,  aged  Hrenty-one.  She  na  one 
of  a  dam,  irhich,  fortnnately  for  mankind,  ia  neither 
■nafl  nor  nre.  She  was  a  Maiden  Ao&t,  and  she  poa- 
wmtA  that  cbeerfnl  unselfishnesa,  that  indefatigable 
acting  in  the  Bcrrice  of  otherv,  those  warm,  ready,  and 
expanaiTe  aifectiona,  which  we  arc  enabled,  by  happy 
experience,  to  pronounce  the  appropriate  chaiscteriBiics 
of  her  fenoa.  She  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  of 
whom  lix  married,  and  multiplied,  and  were  scattered 
•TO-  the  face  of  the  earth,  while  Maigaret,  and  Owen 
the  yoongest  brother,  remidned  in  sii^le  bleaaedneaa. 
Of  kim  we  have  little  to  aay :  he  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, trarelled  for  a  few  years,  to  complete  hia  edccs- 
ikn,  aa  the  phrase  haa  it,  and  then  retomed,  to  lire  aa 
Mkv  oflita  otdlege,  aaaembling  aroond  him  multitudes 
af  minata  eomforts,  itndying  hia  own  peculiarities  with 
a  new  to  their  scientific  gratificaUon,  carefully  guarding 
luma^  from  all  possibility  of  annoyance, — in  short, 
hahsTiBg  to  himaelf  exactly  as  s  devoted  wife  might 
hsh«T*  to  an  inTalid  hubMid,  in  whose  hiqipineas  her 
eoDrisfa^  and  whose  erery  gesture  she  watohea  with 


the  tremnlous  anxiety  of  deep  affection.  Shall  we  he 
foigiven  for  insinuating  that  Owen  formed  no  unlair 
specimen  of  another  claas  of  responuble  beings,  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Old  Bachelors.  While  be  was 
thus  dnwling  and  fidgetting  through  existence,  know- 
ing no  harder  trial  of  patienoe  than  the  occurrence  of 
a  blae  quantity  either  in  his  reises  or  his  punch,  no 
heavier  misfortune  than  the  breaking  of  a  watch  glass, 
or  the  overboiling  of  an  egg,  his  sister  Margaret  was 
living  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, — ^living  more  in  one 
hour  than  be  lived  in  a  twelvemonth, — doing,  snfiering, 
and  sympathizing, — mourning  with  those  who  mourned, 
and  rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoiced.  In  many  a 
hoose,  to  many  a  heart,  her  &oe  was  as  snnahine,  and 
her  step  as  music ;  and,  if  some  human  faults  or  harm- 
less foibles  occasionally  provoked  a  frown,  or  compelled 
a  smile,  there  were  few  who  did  not  feel  that,  in  her,  the 
ridiculous  was  never  tax  separated  from  the  sublime — 
the  sublime  of  charity  and  goodness.  During  the  whole 
of  a  long  and  active  Ufa,  passed  among  brothers  and 
sisters,  nephews  and  nieoes,  firiends  and  acquaintance, 
Aunt  Peggy  amused  herself  by  the  feminine  occupation 
of  keeping  a  Joomal ;  and  as,  in  addition  to  her  other 
virtues,  the  good  Udy  was  a  bit  of  a  bluestocking,  she 
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not  nnfreqaently  sttempted  to  work  np  the  incidenta  abe 
ms  recording  with  eometlimg  of  artistic  skill,  and  thus 
to  present  a  cot\^ooaA  turratiTe,  isstead  of  a  pite  of  ing- 
mentary  notes.  That,  amiong  the  fortuaes  of  so  large  a 
fiuiUly  M  we  hare  described,  ske  fouad  many  materials 
for  her  pen,  the  reader  iriU  have  no  difficulty  in  imag- 
ing, and  we  shall  proceed,  without  further  preGtce,  to 
lay  before  him  such  parte  of  her  lucnbraUons  a>  h^re 
appeared  to  as  to  posaess  some  degree  of  general  interest. 
The  character  of  the  writer  will  be  better  developed  by 
herself,  than  by  any  deflcriptioa  we  could  hope  to  give; 
and  we  shall  add  nothing  to  her  wonU,  exoept  such 
particulars  concerning  the  various  members  of  hfft 
family,  as  may  seem  necessary  to  render  her  atory  in- 
telligibU. 

[Ehm,  the  youngest 'dater  of  Uaigaiefc  For^  mar- 
ried James  Ferran,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  was  left 
a  widow,  with 'two  ehildrei^— a  son,  who  followed  his 
fiither'a  profeadoD,  and  a  d^raghter,  vh«  wu  the  godr 
child  and  nuunke  of  herai^t  UaigueL  Hn.  Femrs 
redded  neara  laige  aefr-porttownoa  the  wntlieni  ooast^ 
which  we  dudl  eall  Wear^nont^] 

Jvlylik,  18— .—This  innpiBg  I  arrived  iter's, 
for  the  visit  whi<A  I  have  annually  paicf  'e^'mi^e  thai 
happy  day  when  I  Ud  the  ^ttlc  Ma^iu;a(  UvT^ 
whimpering  baby,  one  hour  old,  in  her  ^(^ots  ai'Qfi' 
Dear  child  !  I  have  watdicd  licr  through'  life,  and  p^- 
haps  loved  her  all  the  bettor,  bc'^iusc  nhc  iiui  uite  (u 
those  who  have  received  the  biased  gift  of  beiuc  gcnc- 
nlty  loved.  She  haa  UtOa  tMwrtjr)  th«Vh  WSft  'iB  4 
diarm  of  sense  and  sweetness  In  oln-lKe,  wliteii  makes 
it  lovely  in  my  eyes ;  and  she  has  always  been  so  grave 
and  shy  in  society,  that  there  must  be  manj  who  have 
known  her  all  her  life,  without  having  an  idea  of  her 
true  character.  But  I  know  her  nobleness  of  mind  ;  I 
know  how  rich  she  is  in  those  fine,  pure,  elevated  feel> 
ings,  which  pecole  who  are  not  c^Ue  of  understanding 
them  an  in  uie  habit  of  stigmatiziDg  as  romantic. 
Kevertheleas  the  world  goes  so  mych  by  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  Haigaret  has  so  nniveisally  obtained  the 
reputation  of  a  quiet,  cold,  genUe  giri,  with  nothing 
striking  in  her  exterior,  and  very  little  general  convei^ 
sation,  that  I  confeee  I  was  surprised  when  the  news 
reached  me  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married.  I  had 
set  her  down  for  one  of  the  risterhood, — not,  perhaps 
exactly  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  made  ine  an  old 
maid,  for  I  might  hare  married,  had  1  so  dioaen,  several' 
times  over. '  But*  knowing  the  oarnortneia,  the  ^'"ftgt'^ft- 
lion,  the  rathoaiasin,  whieh  by  hidden  under  Uaigaret^ 
quiet  manner  and  composed  fntnres,  I  felt  sore  that  she 
could  not  attach  herself  to  a  common-plaoe  person ;  and, 
alas  !  her  want  of  liuwinatton  rendered  it  too  probable, 
that  one  who  was  not  commonplace  would  not  attach 
himself  to  her.  Pity,  thought  •!,  that  such  capacities 
for  loving  as  her'a  dtonld  not  fiud  foil  omploTment. 
But  I  WBB  all  vrong^and  I  oonfon  my  mistake  with 
delight.  Seldom  hare  I  known  a  happier  mondng  than 
that  which  announced  to  me  her  enm^ement.  And  to- 
day I  heard  all  the  particulan,  which  are  In  every  re- 
spect satisfoctoiT.  Doctor  Thornton  is  thirty-two;  that 
is,  eight  years  older  than  his  betroUied,  which  I  consider 
a 'Very  good  diflforenoe.  He  is  already  in  exceilenf 
practice ;  and,  as  the  other  physidan  in  Wcumon^  is 
an  old  man,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed to  his  connexion,  hia  income  is  likely  to  be  hand- 
somer than  Emma  hod  any  reason  to  expect  for  her 
daughter.  How  one  blla  into  the  habit  of  mentioning 
income  firs^  when  a  marriage  is  in  question !  Money 
is  to  happiness  Venr  much  what  the  alphabet  is  to  learn- 
ing; it  mold  be  hwdaas  aa4  ahmrd  to  expect  to  do 
without  it;  bnt  the  rtmrditir  of  being  utiafied  with  iti 


p09seB8k>n«  as  though  it  were  the  only  thing  necessaiy, 
is  &r  more  glaring,  and  far  leas  excusable.  1  have  heard 

,  little  of  Dz.  Thoaitoa;  bujt  I- feci  so  secure  of  his  high- 
mindedness  andexcellence^  becaose  he  Is  the  choice  d 
that  dear  girl,  that  I  have  scarcely  cared  to  ask  any 
questions  about  him.  Yet  1  am  heartily  glad  that  he 
dines  here  to-day.  Margaret's  wedding  is  only  delayed 
till  her  brother  Frederick  returns,  and,  as  his  vessel,  the 
Alce^  is  e:(pected  daily,  the  important  ceremony  will 
take  place  CD.  V.)  before  I  leave  them.  As  for  Margaret, 
she  is  a  changed  creature,  and  1  can  Bcarecly  take  my 
eyes  trom  her  fitce.  Such  radiance  of  happiness  I  never 
beheld, — and  happiness,  too,  which  partakes  not  of  the 
quietness  and  restraint  consistent  with  her  habitual  de- 
meanour. It  is  aa  if  you  were  to  follow  a  stream  from 
its  source,  under  the  shadow  of  thick  trees  and  tall  ovcr- 
■h Miring  rock^  and  then  suddraily  step  forth  into  the 
sun^ine,  and  see  the  dark,  sombre  waters  changed  into 
gushing,  sparkling  ripples  of  light  She  passes  from 
tears  to  laughter,  and  from  laughter  to  tears,  like  a 
child.  How  OwoK  would  bo  astonished  if  he  could  see 
her  llo  on'  c  loM  me  tlmt  he  thought  her  the  most 
nniiitcresLiug  of  all  his  nieces. 

Dr.  Thornton,  or  Francia,  as  1  am  to  call  him— (!ie 
called  me  Aunt  Peggj-  immediately,  and  entreated  mc 

■  to  be  equally  11  ru  e  re  in  unions  with  him) — arrived  early. 
At  the  fi!>i  *-laiuu.  I  uiiiiiired,at  the  first  warm  shake  of 
the  hand.  I  felt  sure  1  should  like  him.  I  detest  that 
cold  stroking  of  fingers,— that  li^^t  toudi  of  the  lips 
u^inst  the  cheek,  which  some  persons  conrider  to  be 
l^e  wariiicf;!  tcstiraonics  of  affection  tolerated  byrefined 
society.  Give  nic  my  dariing  Margaret's  shower  of  fond 
kisses",  or  her  Francis's  hearty,  prolonged  shake  of  the 
haad,  which  »«cnds  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  comfort  to 
the  heart.  He  is  a  distinguished  looking  man;  tall 
and  siately,  with  a  remaikahly  fine  forehead,  mouth 
cxpreesive,  l^t^ll^nal,  and  Bomewhat  stnn,  hot  eye*  so 
full  of  openness  and' Idndliness,  that  you  feel  at  home 
with  him  instantly.  I  can  easily  believe  what  Emma 
telU  me,  vis.  that  he  has  been  an  object  of  speculation 
among  the  Wearmonth  ladies ;  and  1  can  fancy,  more- 
over, that  no  little  astonishment  has  been  felt  at  his 
choice. 

The  evening  was  rather  hufpr  than  lively,  and  afforded 
several  opportunities  for  the  aisplay  of  Francis  Thorn- 
ton's conversational  powers.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
had  read  much  and  thought  deeply ;  bat  I  was  chiefly 
interested  by  eertun  alij^t  indications  of  an  under- 
current of  high  euthu^astic  feeling,  which  I  knew  to  be 
so  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  temper  of  Mar- 
garet's mind.  For  instance,  my  usler,  in  speaking  of 
her  son's  character  and  prospects,  observed,  "Yes,  he 
should  have  luul  a  college  education,  ill  as  1  could  have 
afforded  it— bnt,  from  a  child,  his  heart  was  set  upon 
the  navy,  so  I  let  him  have  his  war.  What  more  can 
we  wish  for  those  we  love  than  to  Know  that  they  are 
happy t" 

Thornton  acquiesced  in  the  sentiment,  but  glanced 
somewhat  ezpresaively  at  Margaret,  who  answered  with 
kindling  eyea,  "you  dont  think  ao,  do  ^ou,  Francis t 
That  is  not  in  accordance  with  your  theones." 

He  turned  to  Mrs.  Fcrrars  with  a  kind  of  half-depre- 
cating smile,  and  aiud  gently,  in  answer  to  her  exclama- 
tion of  wonder,  "Oh,  wc  shall  find  that  we  think 
pretty  nearly  alike  when  we  come  to  define  our  notions 
of  happiness." 

"  And  what  is  yonr  notion  of  happiness  T  asked  I. 

"  First,  to  be  good,  and  then  to  do  good ;  and  then, 
if  possible,  to  be  greM." 

"What,  FrancisT'  cried  Mrs.  Ferrats,  reproiiebfuHy * 
"  and  you  leave  out  affection  in  your  notions  of  bappi- 
neBBl" 

"Do  I  leave  it  DutT'  eaii  he  earnestly.  "Nay,  on 
the  contrary,  it  pervades  the  whole  idea.  Bnt  the 
happiness  of  affration  conusts  not  so  much  in  the 
proHmee  h  in  the  nobleness  of  the  oljeet  beloved.  It 
IS  the  incentive  and  safeguard  to  vlrtoe.  Love,  to  be 
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perfect,  muBt  cast  out  not  onlj  fear,  but  Bin  aUo — and 
even  Tealcness.   And  it  doea  bo." 

'Hiere  ires  a  momentary  pause,  vhich  Francis  broke 
br  aajine,  in  a  chan^  and  playfiil  tone/  "  This  is  good 
poiloeoiH^;  bnt  I  hope  it  may  not  be  put  to  tlie  test. 
Jlai^ret,  could  you  play  Thekla  if  there  were  needr 

"Don't  sfik  me,"  eaid  she,  looking  doim,  Thile  a 
ntdden  glow  rose  to  her  cheelcB ;  "  yet  I  hope  and  believe 
that  I  could." 

"  My  dear  child,"  cried  her  fond  mother,  trho  did  not 
exactly  nnderatand  the  allusion,  "  I  am  quite  Bure  yon 
could  play  anything  you  chose  to  attempt,  only  you  are 
e6  diffident.   Was  not  that  a  knock  at  the  door  t ' 

"  Tou  have  a  late  visitor,"  said  I.   "  Who  can  it  bef 

The  eetrant  annoanced  Mr.  Moreton,  the  rector  of 
Weannoath,  uid  an  old  Mend  of  the  flunily.  He 
entered,  and  greeted  me  kindly,  with  an  eSait  to  assume 
his  ordinaiy  manner;  but  his  face  vas  gnre  and  bis 
demeanour  troubled. 

"  Tou  are  come  early,  or  rather  late,  to  pu*  your 
respccte  to  Aunt  Peggy,"  said  Emma.  ' "  When  cna  you 
hear  that  she  bad  arrived  1" 

"  I  not  knov  MisB  Forde  vaa  here,"  returned  he. 
"I  came  for  a'diflferent  reason.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my 
dear  fHends,  that  I  bring  yon  unpleasant  nevs." 

All  looked  at  him  in  aile&t  anxiety. 

"Let  me  begin,"  continned  he,  "  by  telling  yoii  oar 
great  emae  for  thankfulness.  Vredeifck  ie  perfbcUy 
welL" 

"  What  has  b^;>enedr  cried  Emnus  Tebemently. 

"li  is  this."  replied  he.  "The  Aleeste  has  arrived, 
but  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  bubotir;  In  diort, 
there  IB  sickness  on  board,  and  she  moat  go  ttirough 
some  sort  of  quarafttine." 

"And  Fredeiickl"  said  Emma.  "Are  you  telling 
me  the  truth  T  ' 

"  I  pledge  yon  my  word,"  replied  he,  solemn^,  "  that 
be  is,  as  yet,  perfectly  well ;  but  it  would  be  mistaken 
kindness  to  conceal  &t>m  you  that  he  is  in  a  position  of 
danger." 

"What  ia  the  complaintr  inquired  Francis. 

"  They  call  it,"  answered  Mr.  Moreton,  with  ^ojno 
qjpearance  of  nilactance,  "  the  Black  Fever." 

My  eyes  were  on  Thornton's  face,  and  I  could  sec  that 
be  changed  colour  as  these  words  were  uttered.  He 
coDtinned  to  question  Mr.  Moretoh,  but  In  an  under 
tone  of  voice, 

"  How  many  deatbsl" 

"Nine— in  three  d«yB." 

"And  the  medical  t^cer— " 

"  Died,  on  the  second  day  after  the  diBcaee  m^e  its 
appearance." 

"  Bat  what  attendance  have  tjieyl  Who  has  volun- 
teered to  take  his  placd" 

"  No  one,"  replied  Mr.  Moreton.  "  Dr.  Monckton  has 
a  wife  and  fiunily ;  and  so  has  Brookes,  But  the  news 
has  been  sent  np  to  London,  and  doobtless  by  the  day 
after  to-moiTGW  — 

" The  day  after  to-morrow  1"  cried  Thornton.  "And 
tbey  are  dying  by  dozens !" — 

He  paused— perhaps  struck  by  a  sudden  deep  sigh 
from  Margaret,  who  clasped  my  hand  at  the  moment 
with  a  movement  as  of  terror.  Her  cheeks  were  as 
white  a«  pi^,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  lover's  fiice. 
Looking  earnestly  upon  her,  he  stood  up  and  sud,  "My 
dear,  dear  fiicnds,  surely  there  can  be  but  one 
iqiinion  as  to  my  duty." 

"  Good  God,  Francis,"  exclaimed  Emma,  "what  are 
yon  thinking  of  1   la  there  not  misery  cnoughr 

"  lliese  poor  people,'"  began  he~-but  Emma  Inter- 
rapted  him,  putting  her  hand  upon  bis  arm  and  speak- 
ing witb  mu(4t  agitation. 

"V.e  will  not  hear  of  it,"  she  said.  "None;  you 
bare  no  rio^t  to  sport  witb  Margaret's  happiness  in  this 
Taaonor.  Too  have  other  duties  to  ttdnk  ot  Matigare^ 
tftmk.  to  himt" 

Poor  Margaret  t  She  sat  specchtesB  and  motloolcn, 


drawing  her  breath  with  »  qnick  uneasy  eoond,  and 
never  Ufting  her  ^rdk  I  held  bar  trembDsg  hand 
between  my  own. 

"  Mai^^t  shall  heteelf  decide,"  aaid  VoiuAb,  whose 
voice  planly  showed  bow  deeply  be  shared  the  emotion 
to  which  he  was  determinea  not  to  ^^d.  '"Tim  w 
right,  my  dear  mother ;  her  claim  is  indeed'  great. 
Speak,  my  beloved,  shall  I  go  or  BtayT"  ' 

She  cast  herself  upon  her  knees,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  murmuring,  in  broken  tones,  the 
words,  "  God  help  me  !  God  help  me  !" 

Tiancis  approached  her,  r^sMt  her  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  and  placed  her  in  a  eluur.  ''  Nay,  my 
dearest,"  said  he,  greatly  moved,  "  it  la  too  much  for 
you.   Be  calm,  he  comforted;  I  will  never  leave  you." 

With 'a  sadden  movement  she  flnng  ber  arms  around 
him.  "  Oh,  go-go  1"  she  cried, "  I  would  not  keep  you 
for  a  moment.   Go,  dearest — God  be  with  yon  !'" 

Gently  unlocking  her  claqi«d  hands,  he  consigned 
her  to  me ;  the  jjoor  mother,  utterly  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  was  sobbing  on  the  so&.  Oh,  the  sound  of  his 
feet  as  he  moved  across  the  room  to  demrt  I  Each' 
step  seemed  planted  on  one's  bare  and  abrinUng  htert 
He  paused  In  the  doorway,  and  gave  one  tookoaek — 
Margaret  did  not  see  it — she  was  kneeling,  With  her 
&ce  hidden  In  my  lap.  She  bad  not  dared  w  look  upon 
him  since  ahe pronounced  the  fittal  word  "go!"— wd 
the  door  closed,  and  he  was  gone. 

Margaret  arose,  went  to  hermotiier,  clasped  ber  arms 
aronnd  her,  and  th«y  wept  In  silence  on  each  other's 
bosomk,  We  felt  hov  nia  It  was  to  oflfer  consolation; 
we  could  onlysympBthlze ;  bnt  when  Mr.  Moreton  spoke 
of  the  nobleness  of  that  spirit  of  martyrdom  which  was 
ready  to  give  up  all  for  the  sake  of  duty,  the  poor  giri 
lifted  up  her  face,  and  looked  at  him  for  an  Instsnt  irith 
aueh  an  expression — it  was  proud.  It  was  almost  joyful. 
But  it  was  drowned  in  a  fmh  buret  of  tears. 

Never  ahall  I  forget  the  few  days  that  followed.  Ma^ 
garet  moved  about  the  house  like  a  restless  spirit^  or 
sat  molionlees  with  clasped  handB ;  sometimes,  to  all 
appearance,  unconscious,  souetitaee  evidently  <meaged 
in  mental  prftyer.  Emma,  witb  the  true  nnselfiMiness 
of  a  mooter's  gri^,  did  botbtng  but  Vateh  and  widt 
npon  her  child.  Each  eveniag  Mr.  Moreton  broi^ht  ns 
the  report  trota  the  AlccBte.  Entering  wltbiut  block- 
ing, and  coming  rapidly  up  stairs  bo  to'  to  give' us  no 
suspense,  he  would  ciy,  "  Good  news,"  before  he  op^ed 
the  door.  And  then  we  kneeled  down  and  gav^tbAnks; 
and  then  heard  the  sad  tale  <tf  dlaoue  and  dealb,  wUdi 
alwurs,  however,  began  and  ended  witb  the  delldohB 
words,  "Frederick  and  .Thornton  a*e 'kell." 

When  I  would'  call  np  before  my  eyes  an  imgfi  of 
those  four  terrible  days,  U  is  neither  the  pale  and  teaifnl 
&ce  of  Emma,  nor  poor  Margaret's  glazed  and  melan- 
choly eyee  and  drooping  figure,  that  I  behold.  I  see 
the  scene  visible  from  the  staircase  window  of  my  sister's 
cottikge;  at  which  it  was  impoaslbTe  to  help  panning 
overytime  one  passed  it.  The  gay  town,  the  bni^  har- 
bour with  its  clustering  masta,  the  cloudless  sommer 
sky;  the  brwd  and  sutmy  sea;  and  there,  in  the  midst 
of  that  sheet.of  bright  waters,  like  the  evil  splrit'lurking 
at  the  gates  of  paradise,  lay  the  black  bulk  <n  the  plague- 
shi^,  rocking  and  swinging  witii  every  movement  orthe 
lazy  waves.  '  AVhat  scenes  were  enacting  on  boArd  that 
gloomy  vessel  t  What  tortures  were  Ukcre  prepariiu; 
for  our  unconsdoos  bearta  1  1  sfandder  when  I*thli£ 
ofit.  ■  •■■ 

The  fourth'  evening  came.  We  were  tdttiog  together, 
as  we  generally  did,  when  the  honrofM^.  Moreton^ 
visit  drew  n&cr.  It  "was  no*'  somewhat'past  the  time  at 
which  he  uflually  arrived,  and  we  nneanly  avoided  each 
other's  eyes,  as  we  tried  to  keep  up  a  forced  and  langiltd 
(tohversatlon,  to  conceal  from  ourselves  tbM  m  were 
beginning  to  grt)W  fearftl,  "  ' 

~ ' "  Poor  Mn.  Ellis  sent  for  some  irine  for  her  Httle  hay 
this  rooming^"  Kdd  Margaret ;  "  he  has  beeh— ■"  ^ 
stopped  short ;  her  cheeks  and  lips  became  deadly  white. 
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as  though  every  drop  of  blood  had  been  driven  back  to 
the  heart.   There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  My  darling  girl,  how  nervous  you  are !"  cried  I, 
jumping  up.  "  There— stay  quietly  vhere  you  are,  and 
I  wul  go  and  learn  what  it  means." 

I  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  met  Mr.  H&reton  on 
the  stairs.  The  first  glance  at  hia  boe  was  Boffieient :  I 
saw  we  had  something  terrible  to  hMr. 

He  grasped  my  hand.  "  Oh,  how  shall  we  tell  herl 
how  sDjQl  we  tell  her  1 "  said  he,  much  agitated. 

"  WMA  ia  itt"  I  ^ped,  scarcely  able  to  arUcnIate. 

"  Thornton,"  he  replied ;  "  he  dck^^  this  morning." 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  cry,  the  sound  of  which  aid 
not  leave  my  ears  for  many  days, — it  expressed  soeh  bit- 
terness of  desolation.  Maigaret,  unable  to  restnun  her 
anxiety,  had  followed  me  to  the  door,  and  heard  the 
btal  w<uds.  The  next  instant  she  was,  happily  for  her- 
self; insensible. 

Her  swoon  lasted  long,  and,  when  she  recovered,  she 
was  in  a  high  fever,— a  result  which  might  easily  ha>-e 
been  foreseen,  after  four  days  of  such  suffering,  ending  so 
terribly.  She  was  delirious,  and  knew  no  one  who  ap- 
proached her.  For  three  weeks,  the  violence  of  her 
disorder  continued  unabated ;  ^temating  between  fits 
<tf  nving,  and  a  kind  of  stupor  that  was  not  sleep. 
Daring  tbU  time  our  kind  and  true  Mend,  U r.  Moreton, 
was  constantly  with  us ;  and  great  were  the  comforts 
and  support  which  my  poor  sister  and  I  derived  from 
his  presence.  "A  friend  loveth  at  all  times,  and  a 
brodier  is  bom  for  adversity."  How  much  added 
force  does  the  truth  of  these  words  acquire,  when  the 
Mend  and  comforter  of  your  affliction  is  one  whose  high 
and  holy  misaion  it  is  to  speak  peace  to  the  troubled 
spirit,  and  declare  the  counsels  of  God  ! 

At  length  the  delirium  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  long  and  profound  stupor,  supposed  to  be  the  crisis  of 
the  disease.  For  Mreiu  days  after  this  left  her,  she 
was  in  a  strange  uud  of  state :  her  eyes  were  open,  and 
sbe  took  obediently  whatever  was  presented  to  her,  but 
never  spoke  nor  moved ;  and  we  knew  not  {low  far  she 
was  conscious  of  what  passed  around  her.  Every  day 
there  seemed  to  be  more  and  mora  of  sense  in  those  sad 
eyes,  which  feebly  followed  onr  movements  about  the 
atambor,  iritii  an  eipraidon  bo  pathetic,  that  Emma 
and  I  were  freqoentlj  nnable  to  restrain  our  teara.  At 
last— it  was  about  five  weeks  firom  the  first  beginning  of 
Uie  fever — I  was  sitting  alone  by  her  bedside,  and  the 
sitting  rays  of  the  red  and  sinking  sun  were  showering 
their  warm  rich  light  upon  the  windows  of  the  sick 
chamber,  when  she  spoke  to  me.  "  Aunt  Fe^,"  said 
she,  in  a  low,  but  perfectly  distinct  voice,  "is  it  only 
yonl" 

I  took  her  wasted  hand,  and  bent  over  her.  "  Yes, 
dearest ;.  there  is  no  one  else  here.  What  do  you  wanti" 

"  Oh,  now  then,  tell  me  all— everything.  I  would 
not  spok  befbre,  because  of  diatteadng  Hamma.  But, 
dear  Aunt         do  tell  me  1" 

I  was  troncMd,  and  hardly  knew  bow  to  auswnr  her. 
"  What  am  I  to  tell  you,  love  ri  said,  at  last.  "Ton 
must  try  to  compose  yourseU" 

"  Tea,  yes ;  I  wiU,  indeed,"  she  replied.  "  But  1  shall 
be  so  much  better  when  1  utew  it  with  certunty.  It  la 
several  daya  unc«  my  mind  came  back  to  me ;  but  it  Is 
still  weak,  t  remembw  all ;  but  sometimes  my  recollec- 
tion is  confused ;  and  then  my  dreams — ^my  dreams  are 
BO  drmdfuL  I  think,  if  I  were  once  to  bear  it  distinctly, 
I  should  not  dream  in  this  dreadful  manner.  Oh,  if  any 
thing  wotdd  stop  my  dreams ! " 

"  Are  they  so  very  melancholy^"  asked  I. 

"  Oh,  no,  no ;  it  is  their  happiness  which  is  so  terri- 
ble. I  dream  as  if  noUiing  had  happened ;  and  then, 
yon  know,  I  wake,  and  can  uardly  b^  it ;  and  then  I 
get  bewildered.  But  if  you  would  only  tell  me  how  it 
all  liwpeiMd;  if  you  would  aay  it  to  me  in  words,  per- 
haps Isbonld  not  dream  so  again." 

"  My  tean  fell  fiut^  as  I  kisaed  her  forehead,  and  re> 
plied :  "  Bat  X  would  not  eheek  those  dreams ;  they  are 


sent  in  mercy,  my  own  one ;  they  are  eomforto,  and  not 
torments." 

"  Ah,  you  cannot  understand  me,"  she  said ;  "  but 
pray,  pray,  have  pity  on  me,  and  do  what  I  ask  you." 

"  You  have  not  strength,"  I  said :  "  I  must  go  for 
Dr.  Honckton." 

Sba  held  my  hand  tightly.  "  Oh,  no — ^no,  no,"  ahe 
cried,  earnestly ;  "  dMi't  go  away ;  I  want  no  one  but 
you.  I  have  strength  for  any  llibig;  yon  dim'i  know 
how  much  better  I  am." 

f  hesitated,  and  eonmdeied  wttUn  myself.  It  wa* 
ten  days  since  the  crius  had  terminated  fiivouiably. 
Dr.Monckton  bad  pronounced  that  the  disease  was 
absolutely  gone.  Her  weakness  was  excessive;  but 
then  she  had  been  taking  nourishment,  and  g^ning 
strength  day  by  day.  I  thought  that  the  vexation  con- 
sequent upon  my  evasion  of  her  inqiuriea,  might  bo 
worse  for  her  than  the  agitation  of  having  than  an- 
swered. At  any  rate,  I  saw  no  means  of  escape ;  and 
being  at  alt  times  a  bad  dissembler,  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  diaguiae  the  truth  any  longer ;  so  I  stooped  over 
her,  and  kissed  her,  and  spoke  with  a  trembling  heart. 

"  My  darling  child,  suppose  that  those  dreams  were 
only  prepatations  for  reauty." 

She  looked  wildly  at  me,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  BecoUect^"  I  cmtinued, "  you  know  nothing  cer- 
tainly. When  your  dreadful  illness  began,  it  was  all 
doubtful.  Ood  has  been  very  merciful  to  us :  your  dear 
brother  never  caught  the  fiever,  and  he  is  now  at  home ; 
and — "  I  burst  into  tears,  and  could  not  proceed.  But 
the  discloeure  which  I  had  b^pin,  perhaps  somewhat 
rashly,  was  still  more  rashly  completed.  The  door 
opened,  and  Frederick  entered.  But  whose  was  that 
pole,  joyful  face  behind  him  t  Who  is  it  that  lingers 
on  the  threshold,  looking  wistfully  into  the  chamber, 
but  aCiaid  to  advance ;  his  eyes  brij^t  with  thankful 
hope  and  eager  happiness  thon^  his  iriiole  fignre 
bears  tlie  traces  of  recent  and  severe  illnent  Keod  I 
name  him  1  The  sound  of  his  step  was  enongh-7Mar- 
garet  wept,  and  stretched  out  her  arms.  But  we  must 
leave  the  sacred  rapture  of  that  meeting  untouched. 

And  what  a  party  was  it  that  gathered  around  the 
invalid's  bed  that  evening  I  The  mother,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  ehild's  bux,  Boarcely  daring  to  t^oice,  yet 
full  of  thankAilnesB,  and  clasp^  fonfiy  in  her'a  the 
band  of  her  restored  son;  and  Thornton,  the  noble  and 
self-devoted,  receiving,  even  on  earth,  the  abundant 
reward  of  bis  goodness.  Of  all  who  siefcened  in  that 
unhappy  Alceste,  he  was  the  only  one  who  recovered. 
And  aon't  forget  Aunt  Peggy ;  no  heart  was  hapjder, 
or  more  gratafdl  than  her's.  Truly  may  we  old  maids 
thank  Ood  that  theprivlleKe  of  sympathy  is  vonebsafud 
to  us;  for,  if  we  Buffer  4)y  ute  sorrows  <^  Aoee  we  love, 
wo  have  also  gnat  hsp^uea  in  thdr  jqys  1 


LUCY  COOPBK. 

(AmJutlraHan  Tak.) 
Chap.  VI. 

Jvm  at  this  juncture  a  fresh  party  of  litigants,  who 
had  some  aristoeratical  &ay  to  settle,  took  their  places 
in  the  court,  and  they  were  immediately  followed  hj 
two  or  three  bustling  lawyers,  who  forthwith  set  about 
examining  the  volumes  of  statutes  lying  on  the  table. 
Among  Uiem  waa  Mr.  Kitely,  whose  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  costly  gold  watch  and  appoikUgea.  He 
took  it  up  in  his  hand,  and  examined  it ;  tJMU  looking 
round,  he  recognised  his  man,  Mr.  Saunders,  of  whom 
he  demanded  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw.  WhUat 
Saunders  was  preparing  to  give  the  desired  information^ 
the  fitcetions  Colonel  on  the  bench  interrupted  him,  and 
set  forth  in  few  words  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and  the 
imminent  peril  his  pret^  innocent  WIS  in  (ffb^njf  aini 
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to  take  her  trial.  Ur.  Kitelr  waa  aera  to  examine  the 
vstdiand  its  appCTdagee  with  meUmehob^liitweBt;  anil 
titer  a  pause,  he  observed,  with  an  air  abnaee,  that 
"  there  was  not  all." 

,  Mr.  Saonders.  eqoalfy  absent,  promptly  interposed, 
"  Yea,  sir,  it  is  sir.  That  was  all.^  He  bad  no  sooner 
pronounced  these  few  sjrQables,  than  his  doughy  checdu 
filed  np  with  a  purple  li^t,  insomueh  that  he  mi^t 
be  said  to  have  bliuhed.  This  phenomenon,  however, 
Wis  transient  as  an  Anatralian  meteor;  but  his  ears 
bnmed  and  blazed,  his  manner  wag  confnsed,  and  it  was 
rery  erident  aometiiing  had  occurred  which  Mr.  Saunders 
was  diq)08ed  to  look  upon  as  nearly  concerning  his  own 
intercsto. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Eitel/B  intellect, 
his  friends  had  early  remarked  and  applauded  a  power- 
fnl  flenae  of  accidental  and  unintentional  OTidence,  and 
a  keenneoa  in  porsning  indirect  testimony,  which  had 
been  fostered  \y  the  muTenal  lillai^  of  New  South 
Wales  inrestisBtionB,  until  it  had  become  instinctive  to 
hiimind,  ana  tiisfiicnl^  Upon  which  he  chieSy  valued 
UmaM,  BomeOdng  Mr.  SiuuidNB  bad  Hud  roused  tliis 
pMiion. 

«  Mr.  Saunders,"  said  Mr.  £itely. 
"  Sir,"  aid  Mr.  Saundeis. 

"  Bxiplain  to  me  irtiat  yon  meant,  whoi  yon  said, 
'nwtwwaU.'" 

"  I  did  not  say — that  is,  sir,  1  did  say"— 
*  I  understand,"  said  Mr,  Kitely.  "  Yonr  worahip 
will  oblige  me  by  remanding  this  case  till  to-morrow, 
nere  is  something  in  it  which  requires  inveetigation. 
Mr.  Baanders,"  he  continued,  "  walk  down  to  my 
«Se^  and  wait  there  till  I  retiun.  Jackatm,  kent  yonr 
eye  upon  hhn,  and  let  him  hold  no  oommnmeation 
wHh  any  one." 

nis  was  the  issue  of  the  first  examination.  Lucy 
Cooper  was  taken  back  to  her  cell,  wholly  nhconscions 
that  any  lay  of  hope  had  broken  in  upon  her  most  dls- 
eoaaolate  and  forlorn  condition,  stnidfied  with  the  access 
of  her  grief,  and  incapable  of  tracing  her  misfortune  to 
mj  pr^iable  cause.  Her  perplexiUee  at  length  resolved 
thsBudvea  into  a  more  tranquil  frame  of  mind,  and 
endaaHy  a  feeling  of  resignation  calmed  and  soothed 
her  tnnbled  spirit  into  peace.  She  committed  her 
w^  to  God,  KoA  became  composed ;  the  dnngeou  lost 
Ha  temis,  and  her  religion  supported  her  when  every 
tUng  ehe  bad  Allied. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  hours  of  business  passed  away, 
sad  Mr.  Eitoly  returned  to  j^ina ;  his  whole  house- 
held  were  assembled  in  tho  library,  and  Hr.  Saunders, 
who  had  recovered  some  of  his  Belf-p<wae8Bion,  ventured 
tomnhil  uid  order  them.'  Once  or  twice  he  made 
aa  attempt  to  lesre  the  room ;  but  a  glance  from  Mr. 
Kitcfy'i  eye  at  once  assured  him  that  he  hod  not  so 
Bach  lib^y.  Mr.  Kitely  was  engaged  in  such  pre- 
Umisaiy  inffuiries  as  made  him  maater  of  all  those  Awts 
of  the  ease  whidi  have  been  already  communicate  to 
the  reader ;  and  having  urived  at  this  point  of  the 
fnviaUaaticm,  he  elMerved  tliat  the  watch  and  its  cliain 
sad  seda  were  well  known  to  him,  for  it  had  been  a 
fevoorite;  that  he  had  selected  and  brought  home  the 
seals  at  vaxioos  times,  as  they  had  struck  his  &ncy,  and 
that  they  wm  all  there  bat  one,  that  (me  being  a  seal 
«dl  kaon  to  him,  and  bearing  for  iti  device  a  heart, 
wMt  the  lAseription,  "  Man  totqw  set  here."  "  Now," 
wttaiitiil  the  lanyer,  "  this  seal  might  have  been  taken 
bsa  the  rat,  and  g^ven  away,"— he  never,  it  may  be 
•haarved,  mention^  Mrs.  Ately's  name, — "  it  may 
has*  been  lost,  it  may  have  dteappeared  a  hundred 
bat  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  Mr.  Saunders," — 
the  porple  bloom  swept  over  the  pale  cheeks  and 
ed  again, — "I  nave  reason  to  believe,  Mr. 
,  that  yOQ  know  something  more  about  it  than 

"  0>  By  dear  master,"  said  Saunders,  "  how  can  you 
*  mj  bonsaty  and  attat^ent  to  you  r 
.  KiMly  had,  as  has  been  said,  considetaMe  attach- 


ment to  and  confidence  in  bis  miyor-domo,  but  he  loved 
himaelf  above  all  other  things ;  and,  to  pumie  a  nice 
Investigatton  like  this,  he  was  prepared  to  forego  all 
other  conuderations ;  looking  on  these  triumphs  as  tho 
greatest  efforts  of  the  fanman  intellect  and  his  own 
peculiar  gl<»y.  He  took  no  notice,  therefore,  of  Mr. 
Saunden's  qtpesl,  bat  etmtlnned  the  eonise  he  had 
adopted. 

"  Tliis  watoh,  chain,  and  seals  were  safely  deposited 

in  the  drawers  of  ;"  be  paused ;  •*  they  were  safely 

locked  up ;  and  if  the  young  woman  who  Is  charged 
with  the  tliefl  had  stolen  them,  she  would  have  stolen 
them  all ;  they  would  all  have  been  found  together. 
It  struck  me  bo,  the  moment  1  saw  than.  And  when 
I  used  the  words,  "  this  is  not  all,"  I  merely  gave  nttor- 
ance  to  my  thoughts,  and  did  not  expect  any  reply,  or 
hope  for  any  information.  But  Mr.  &tunders  answered 
my  thoughts,  and  eijpoeed  hU  own.  He,  who  could 
know  nothing  alwut  it,  except  he  had  acquired -his 
knowledge  by  searching  into  my  depodtaiies,  ImmC' 
diatoly  snowed  his  guilt  by  his  assertion,  '  That  was 
all.'  If,  as  I  suspect,  he  gave -the  girl  the  watch, 
for  some  purposes  oi  his  own,  he  kept  back  the  *  man- 
trap' because  it  suited  his  taste,  and  because  the  hour 
had  arrived  when  he  was  doomed  to  l>e  caught."  - 

The  asgad^  which  had  snrred  Mr.  Kitc^  thus  &r, 
confoonded  Mr.  Saunders;  bat  the  mistake  which  was 
mixed  np  with  it  renewed  his  confidence.  He  solemnly 
assured  Mr.  Kitely  that  he  wronged  him  ;  that  he  hod 
never  given  the  prisoner  any  presents  of  any  sort ;  and, 
mboldened  by  her  absence,  he  ventured  to  assert  that 
be  never  showed  her  any  civility  of  any  kind  soever. 

But  Mr.  Kitely  wan  not  to  be  baffled  quite  so  easily. 
He  felt  all  the  force  of  his  own  conclusion,  and  remem- 
bered too  distinctly  the  embarrassment  of  Saunders 
when  he  was  pressed  for  an  explanation  of  his  reply. 
He  rang  bis  bell,  therefore,  and  ordered  the  constables, 
at  which  word  ill  the  audience  showed  many  rigns  of 
oneaslness,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  search,  imd  to 
b^n  with  the  property  of  Mr.  Saunders. 

After  the  necessary  time  had  elapsed,  during  which 
Mr.  Saunders  had  bfftrayed  more  uneasiness  thui  there 
was  any  apparent  cause  for,  the  constables  returned, 
bearing  in  their  arms  an  immense  quantity  of  plunder, 
discovered  in  Mr.  Saunders's  places  of  security ;  and  as 
much  plate  and  trinkets  as  required  a  large  tea4ray  to 
contain  them.  All  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  the 
booty ;  then  they  were  turned  upon  Mr.  Saunders ;  then 
they  were  engaged  upon  Mr.  wiunders  and  his  booty 
alternately,  until  Mr.  Kitely  called  nmn  the  constable 
to  Bulfject  them  to  his  closer  scrutiny.  Olt^oct  after 
olgect,  article  after  article,  were  examined ;  Idottification 
was  generally  a^owledged,  rad  Mr.  Saunders  eyed 
each  separate  item  with  unmingled  dismay.  Still, 
however,  be  meditated  a  strong  denial  of  guilt,  and 
aJways  looked  with  confidence  to  the  chances  of  a  trial, 
which  are  fifty  per  cent  in  &vonr  of  a  regno,  and  alto- 
gether blank  against  an  honest  man.  His  first  display, 
therefore,  was  in  a  case  of  a  certain  shawl,  whose  history 
he  well  knew  was  in  no  respect  connected  with  the 
divorced  Mrs.  Kitely.  Great  was  his  'indignation  in 
general ;  but  in  particular,  it  provoked  the  bMt  feelings 
of  an  honest  and  valnable  servant  to  be  cliatged  witii 
stealing  •wba.t  he  had  eome  by  very  honestly ;  and  tha^ 
with  regard  to  what  had  now  been  produced,  the  whole 
ma  in  liis  espedal  care;  he  was  responsible  for  it ;  could 
ptoduoe  it  whenever  It  was  called  for ;  and  no  one  better 
knew  than  Mr.  Kitely  his  own  fidelity,  and  the  un- 
founded nature  of  the  chuges  brought  a^dnet  him. 

However,  Mr.  San&dere  had  to  do  with  one  who  was 
more  than  a  match  for  him ;  and  who  pUnly  let  him 
know  the  difference  betwem  those  things  which  were 
committed  to  his  trust,  and  articles  of  private  interest, 
kept  apart  from  common  BBe,and  d^wuted  in  tbecabinete 
and  dnwers  of  his  own  inviolable  guardianship.  In  the 
course  of  tills  disqtdidtion,  Mr.  Kitely  miuntained  an 
earnest  scrutiny  into  the  separato  packages,  and  ex*. 
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amined  ever;  article  tliat  could  contain  the  missing  seal, 
but  without  snccesB.  From  time  to  time  Mr.  Kitely 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  bU.ateward ;  but  ho  manifested  so 
UtUe  intereat  in  Us  nuutcr'a  proceedings,  that  the  lattcr 
vaa  driven  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  either  ho  had 
not  yet  unravelled  its  concealment,  or  that  Saundcra  had 
effectually  withdrawn  it  f!rom  discovery.  A  conaUble 
waa  tent  away  to  renew  the  search ;  and  he  brought  bock 
a  nutg[dficent  rosewood  writinr-deeA:,  inhid  and  mounted 
in  ihe  most  expenuve  stylc^  which,  being  an  a&ir  mncH 
more  of  ornament  than  of  nae  In  the  backward  alftte  of 
Mr.  Saunders'a  education,  had  been  purchased  with  an 
eye  to  decoration  only. 

There,  was  a  slight  emotion  in  Mr.  Saunders's  {act 
at  the  sight  of  this  costly  chattel,  which  confirmed 
Mr.  Kitely's  puxpose.  He  demanded  the  key,  which 
tdera  refused ;  and  protested  against  Uie  viola- 
tion of  his  private  papers:  but  it  was  to  no  purpose: 
for  the  ^>pUcation  of  a  chisael  bntat  asunder  the  frail 
security,  and  there  li^  the  seal  in  one  of  the  Uttle  par- 
tiUouB  oS  the  desk,  among  the  coloured  wax  and  wafers, 

"  The  nua-trap  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Eitely,  in  a  voice  of 
trinmj^  Saimden  trembled  vitdeuUy,  and  aaok  into 
sehai*'. 

In  this  way,  therefore,  Mr.  Saunders,  who  had  dug  a 
pit  for  another,  fell  into  it  himself :  his  travail  had  come 
upon  his  own  head ;  his  wickedness  had  &llen  upon  his 
own  pata.  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  were  shut  up  together 
in  the  same  prison,  and  together  awaited  the  decision  of 
the  law.  But  the  f^oomy  cell  was  not  the  same  to  those 
two  prisoners.  In  the  one  waa  guilt,  in  the  other  inno- 
cence ;  in  the  one  was  fear,  in  the  oUier  confidence :  he 
was  overwhelmed  with-  the  alarms  of  his  wickedneaa^ 
■he  bad  gradually  resigned  her  fitte  to  the  event,  devputiy 
Flying,  "Tlqr  will  be  done."  The  terrors  and  the  tor 
ments  of  the  three  weeks  that  ensued,  together  with  the 
»pm  and  ooane  provision  of  the  gaol,  had  rendered  the 
othemiae  nneomely  person  of  Saonders  ghastly  and  dis- 
mal Lucywas  paler,  certainly;perh^>aBhewassomewhat 
thinner ;  dqection  and  humility  sat  upon  her  brow;  but 
there  was  also  a  oUm  and  holy  stead&ataeiB  in  her  look^ 
and  Bodi  an  nnqwakabU  tnn^nillity  in  her  eyei^  that  it 
was  evident  she  bad  no  internal  toie  to^  encounter,  and 
that  in  her  duger  and  distress  she  had  found  aU  the 
oonsolationa  of  the  fiiith.  Poor  penitent!  it  ia  hard 
to  do  justice  to  your  condition;  it  ia  difficult  to  show 
the  chai^  that  has  been  wrought  in  your  heart,  by  the 
renewing  of  a  right  spirit,  without  giving  to  a  convict  at 
Botany  Bay  an  interest  which  she  is  not  entitled  to.  Bat 
they  who  remember  the  end  of  our  Kcdeemer's  mission, 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  wm  lost,  will  rejoice  to 
see  one  daughter  of  perdition  rescued  from  the  butning ; 
one  taken  from  thousands  who  have  died  in  their  ains. 

On  the  morning  of  Uie  trial,  Saunders  had  bestowed 
all  the  paina  upon  his  toilet  which  his  altered  circum- 
stances permitted.  His  long,  straight  locks,  with  their 
bear's-greaae  accompaniment,  tiad  been  cropped  close  on 
his  bebig  committed  to  prison ;  and  the  at^  stubble  iU 
concealed  Uie  ugly  breadth  of  bis  cheeks,  which  were 
once  of  the  hue  and  surfiMM  of  a  patent  crumpet,  but  now 
looked  deadly  yellow.  The  beud  was  close  ^ven,  as 
nsoa),  and,  wiUi  its  grim  and  deadly  hucy  covered  more 
than  half  his  Cue.  Bis  eyes  were  sank,  and  they  wan- 
dered over  all  the  cour^  without  appearing  to  see  any- 
thing. A  slight  sign  of  .consciousness  was  visible  at 
times,  when  he  recognised  any  &ce  in  the  crowd,  or 
caugbt  any  expression  that  intnested  him.  By  his  aide 
stood  the  firanale  prisoner,  whom  Mre.  Webster's  care 
had  provided  with  such  decent  apparel  as  beouae  her' 
charaiiter  and  sitoation.  Her  looks  interested  everj 
body  In  her  &voar.  The  interior  qf  the  oooit  prsdually 
filled — the  lawyen,  yousg  and  o^,  veteran  attorneys 
and  their  clerks,  novitiatea  in  the  law,  r^rters,  wit- 
nessM^  jniymoi,  and  idle^  took  np  their  places  with 
easy  nondaalance,  intent  upon  amusing  thonselres  with 
the  vioes,  crimes,  and  miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures, 

The  judges  and  the  aaseasora  took  their  seats ;  the  jury 


was  sworn ;  the  indictment  was  read ;  and  the  case  opened. 
The  finding  of  the  watch  in  Lucy's  big  was  proved :  her 
ezpresaicm,  "  Good  God,  I  am  undone,"  waa  aileg^  in 
corroboration  of  her  guilt ;  the  evid^ce  was  afterwardu 
directed  to  that  part  of  the  case  which  toudied  ^uoMa 
Saunden,  against  whom  foots  were  accumulated  in  con- 
clusive weight,  imtil  at  length*  a  general  feeling  arose 
that  the  guUty  pur  bad  combined  to  rob  their  master,  for 
theirmntual  behoof,  and  Looy,  conscious  of  this  pcisua- 
aion,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief,  wept  incessantly.  The 
case  bad  now  advanced  to  that  point  that  the  jury  wcm 
about  to  receive  their  instructions  from  thia  jpreaiding 
judge,  the  charge  which  was  about  to  guide  their  verdict. 
There  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  concern  and 
sym^iathy  betrayed  by  the  uninitiated  public,  and  the 
nabituAl  qiathy  of  the  lawyers.  Sran^hin^  however, 
had  interested  them,  and  they  whispeied  a  word  or  two 
to  each  other,  with  knowing  satisroction.  The  judce 
recapitulated  the  evidence  with  much  exactness ;  bt& 
prisoners  listened  with  intcnselnterest :  he  addresses  him- 
self first  to  that  which  coocemed  Saunders — then  to  that 
which  involved  Lncy ;  and  he  observed  that  there  was 
no  evidence  which  anected  them  mutually  and  in  com- 
bination ;  so  that  only  one  could  possiblr  be  found  guilty 
of  stealing  the  watch,  with  which  botn  were  charged ; 
and  that  even  though  they  might  be  satisfied  the  female 
prisoner  was  guilty  of  receiving  the  watdi,  he  was  bound 
to  tell  them,  tf  they  found  Thomas  Saunders  guilty,  they  'i 
must  acquit  Lucy  Cooper  of  stealing,  kc  I 

A  general  buz  of  satis&ctioo  spread  through  the  court,  ' 
whilst  the  jury,  turning  round  for  a  iTew  minutes,  ex- 
pressed their  convictions  to  the  foreman,  who,  in  a  firm 
tone  and  cheerful  manner,  replied  to  the  usual  interro- 
gation, tliat  Thomas  Saunders  was  "  guilty,"  and  Lucy 
Cooper  "  not  guilty :"  a  rerdiet  which  the  court  entirely 
concurred  in.  Lucy  was  removed  from  tiie  bar,-  and 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Female  Factory  at  Pana-  i 
matta ;  whikt  Saunders  was,  in  due  time,  sentenced  to 
trvisportation  for  life,  and  conveyed  to  Noifolk  Island. 

From  all  that  ever  Lucy  bad  heard  of  the  Factory,  it 
was  the  very  last  place  to  which  she  would  will^gly 
have  been  consigned.   The  dungeon  which  she  bad  just  | 
quitted  was  gloomy  and  impure ;  but  she  waa  protected  i 
froin  all  external  annoyances,  and  exposed  to  no  bt\h 
tality,  either,  from  her  own  sex  or  the  other.    To  be  | 
committed  to  the  Factory,  therefore,  she  rightly  con- 
sidered as  a  serious  misfortune ;  but  she  had  learned  to 
believe  that  the  whole  succession  of  her  auntqanees  was 
a  necessary  correction  of  her  charaeter,  whidi  ^e  was 
well  aware  required  much  reproof.  The  Female  Aetoqr 
at  Pamunatta,  however,  is  a  place  so  peouliar^  ctmsu- 
tuted,  that  no  imagination  can  realise  ui  sad  oonditieo. 

Eleven  women,  ^  whom  Luoy  was  one,  were  placed  in 
a  covered  cart,  or  caravan,  dismally  lighted  by  two  high 
apertures,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  inmates  from 
holding  intercourse  with  those  withotri^  ind  hanUy  ade- 
quate to  afford  a  change  of  air.   In  wont  three  hours 
time  they  drew  near  to  the  town  of  Parramatta,  and 
traversing  the  southern  suburbs,  they  passed  the  church, 
and,  crossing  by  a  wooden  bridge,  not  tbeu  replaced  by 
the  single  arch  of  stone  that  now  so  graoefuUy  spans  the  I 
stream,  tbi?  turned  to  the  left,  whore  the  Bomish  ehapel- 
Bcho<ds,  and  nunnery,  are  placed,  in  immediate  Tidai^  i 
to  the  King's  school,  and  the  Old  Jail,  to  the  right, 
wtuQh  then  deformed  the  Green.    Distant  from  ,thia 
point  about  a  quarter  of  a  milo,  stands  the  Female  Fao-  I 
toiy,  enclosed  within  its  own  widls,  and  remote  from  ^ 
human  hatdtaUtm.  A  stone  biMge^  over  a  gutter  or 
drain,  oonducts  Immediately,  to  Ita  awful  gfttM,  within 
which,  in  a  quadrangle,  are  the  lodge  and  ofBce,  and  on 
the  left  the  reeidenee  oS  the  ma^oo.   'Oppmt6  the 
entrance  is  a  large  building  of  several  floors,  tnumounted  ' 
by  a  turret  clock,  and  divided  into  wmiIb,  woiixhops^ 
&e.   The  number  of  its  iwmf^j*  waa  alwaji  flustoatln^, 
as  the  women  were  assigned  to  the  vnims  tunilios  whg 
made  wplication  for  tlun^  or  letamwd  through  the 
police  offices  to  this  place  of  confinement,  for  ofibnoes 
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committed  In  the  most  deliberutc  defiance  of  all  law 
and  authority.  One  part  of  this  detestable  prison  'was 
allotted  to  the  w<nneD  who  were  on  the  pcant  of  becom- 
ing mothers,  or  who  had  infant  children. 

Of  the  partacnlar  htarors  of  this  d^Mtrtment,  and  the 
frigfatfal  mortality  among  the  inbnts,  thoeo  oidy  can 
fbnu  any  Idek  who  have  been  partaken  in  it  CettiU&ly 
a  mora  savage  and  inhuman  specttele  nevet  diegraced  a 
Christian  land.  It  was  not  merely  an  acciuui&tioa  of 
otH  characters,  which  lay  festeiing  and  corrupting  in 
closer  proximity  than  tho  confinements  of  a  ship;  not 
the  hnodititry  and  traditional  vice  which  was  indigo- 
noo^  nor  the  unceasing  variations  which  the  wicked 
heart  perpetually  devised  to  torment  alike  the  tenants 
of  the  gaol  and  its  guardian  bmiUars,  which  nmatituted 
the  chief  inflictiona  of  the  place,  althon^  these  vere 
horrible  in  th«  extreme ;  but  a  diitinet'cUaB  of  tonaentk 
originated  in  the  cupidity  of  those  into  wnow  hianda  Ml 
the  busioess  of  supplying  the  daily  rattons,  scanty  and 
ooaise  according  to  the  origin^  intention  of  Government, 
but  reduced  by  fraud,  within  -the  valla  and  without,  to 
a  deplorable  pittance,  a^d  Luther  debased  by  adultera- 
tions (rf  every  pOa^ble  kind.  If  or  can  it  be  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  the  evil  should  extend  ittielf  still 
further ;  they  who,  at  the  beet,  were  fed  within  the  liiniU 
of  the  aeoessity  of  our  nature,  but  ujider  the  workings  of 
this  system,  felt  the  diminution  of  their  food,  and  under- 
went many  of  the  horrors  of  stan'ation,  practised  upon 
one  another  the  expedients  of  fraud  and  WTOOgH  of 
violence,  untQ  their  vexations  and  snnerings  of  mind 
and  body  ^ipro&ched  towards  a  condition  not  unworthy 
the  climate  of  Pandemomom. 

Into  the  female  &ctory  at  I^uramatta,  then,  poor 
Lucy  Cooper  was  admitted  towards  evening,  after  a 
soltry  day  in  Juraaiy.  To  fie  searched,  stripped,  and 
clothed  in  piiaon  dotlung,  wak  the  first  pkoobbs  ;  the 
next  was,  to  endore  the  mockeiy  utd  taouts  of  eight 
hnndred  womeo,  who  took  oficiu»  at  her  beauty,  and 
disliked  her  modest  demebnour.  The  horrors  of  that 
dreadful  night,  the  heat  and  uproar  of  the  crowded 
place,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  erening,  when  they  were 
locked  up,  unto  six  the  next  morning,  when  they  were 
again  restored  to  the  open  air,  we're  ^tolerable,  and 
inideacrihd>Ie.  The  &ctory  was  then  in  feeble  hands ; 
miffole  and  insubordination  inflicted  more  miseries 
upon  all  its  inmates  than  the  fiercest  l^^^ny  ever  visited 
npon  a  few;  and,  to  crown  tbe  whol^  this  place  of  tor- 
ment was,  in  those  days,  presided  over  b^  a  clerical 
nmgistixta,  who  onoe  Ineveiy-week  preached  and pr^«d 
among  the  jiiaoBetB,  and  whose  daily  risils  to  bear  and 
settle  oompbdnte,  resolved  themselves  int?  the  r^eated 
ay  of  "whip. 'em — whip  'em."  Bage,  hatred,  envy, 
and  dewair,  reigned  absolute  in  this  abode  of  human 
wretcheonns ;  labour  and  starvation,  disease  and  misery, 
held  anbordinate  ruik ;  and  filth,  wliich  it  mast  be  COQ- 
f^»ed  was  not  commonly  a  stranger  to  the  place,  filled 
op  tbe  measure  of  this  penal  habitation. 

For  three  entire  mj>nths  the  unhappy  victiih  soffcred 
with  all  patience  the  inflictions  of  tne  factory ;  she  had 
no  hope  of  release,  and,  In  silent  resignation,  learned  to 
endore  her  daily  sorrows,  and  ate  her  daily  bread  with- 
out adding  to  its  hittemesa  the  sealdii^c  wony  of  team. 
During  this  period,  she  was  never  far  an  nutant  alone ; 

never  addressed  her  thooghts  to  the  throne  of  grace 
vhhoot  interruption,  until  the  undefined  impression 
formed  itself  in  her  thoughts  that  this  was  toe  foro- 
runner  and  the  type  of  hell. 

At  tbe  end  of  this  period,  Lncy  was  sctnt  for  to  the 
eounUDK-hoHse.  Here  she  found  the  matron  talking  to 
a  man,  in  a  bine  jac^et^and  trousers,  whose  &ce  and 
bands  were  brown  with  toil,  and  whose  open  features 
and  nuMsivo  upright  figure,  gave  a  very  fiivourable  turn 
to  hia  dtaractor.  Five  or  six  other  women  were  stand- 
iag  at  the  door,  and  the  matron  wm  desentiog  tq>on 
oSit  indiscriminate  wickedness. 

"  AH  had  alike,  not  a  pin  to  fehooBe,  X  aunre  yoa," 
said  the  matron. 


"  A  bad  job,  that,"  said  the  man  in  the  blue  jacket ; 
"  but  sorely  there  must  be  some  difference,  and  aS  you 
can  give  me  no  sssistanee,  I  must  choose  for  mywif, 
'  Handsome  is,  as  baadsome  dis,'  they  say ;  ire  will 
take  it  the  other  way,  and  make  it,  '  Handsome  diifi 
as  handsome  is,-"  therefore,  I  will  tslu  my  chance  with 
yon,  and  if  yoa  behave  well,  I  will  be  even  with  you, 
and  make  it  worth  your  while." 

These  words  were  addressed  to  Lucy,  who  was  forth- 
with  assigned  to  Oeorge  Belton,  a  free  settler,  living 
with  his  wife  at  Prospect,  a  village,  situated  about  sue 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Parramatta ;  and  into  the  said 
George  Bclton's  cart,  and  among  the  empty  fowl-coops, 
Ijicy  vas  cftreMly  adjusted,  with  her  bundle  of  clothes, 
an  empty  sack  beneath  her ;  a  small  keg  of  spirits, 
three  loaves,  a  parcel  of  groceries,  and  a  feW  implement 
of  rural  Ufb,  In  the  boUom  of  thd  cart;  and,  attended 
by  two  sharp  dogs  on  foot  they  drove  from  the  gloomy 
pcMalB  of  the  ftictoiy,  aa  mat  aa  a  pownfiil  aad  well  fed 
bfflm  eonU  walk. 


BUKAL  soTCHies;  yrvfk  Hizrrs  fok 

FEDESTBIAl^rd. 

■No.  ly. 

Havinu  spent  some  days  in  an  inland  excurslun, 
the  pedestrian  will  perhaps  direct  bis  steps  to  the 
sesrfiide,  to  eqjoj^  the  change  of  scenery,  and  of 
pursuits  whidi  will  tiiere  attract  his  attention.  We 
will  suppose  him,  as  a  lover  of  nature,  to  eschew 
9udi  places  of  fhshionable  resort  as  Brighton  or 
Hastingit;  aasnred  that  a  quieter  and  less  public 
place  will  be  more  congenial  to  his  wishes. 
Here  he  may  find  sufficient  to  interest  him : — -'the 
old  fishezman,  who  will  entertain  him  with  an 
account  of  the  perils  of  tl)c  deep  he  has  encoun- 
tered, of  the  shipwrecks  he  has  suffered,  and  of  the 
Iiair-br$ad^  escapes  he  has  had  from  death ; — the 
sea-birds,  whose  strong  wings  enable  them  to  fly 
in  the  Uaa  of  the  wind,  and  whose  vrhite  plumage 
g^ves  to  than  sncfa  a  peculiar  appearance  as  they 
dash  over  the  founing  crest  of  the  waves ; — tlw 
boat  bounding  along  uie  shore; — farther  out,  tbe 
sloop  aod  the  schooner,  on  their  coasting  voyage) — 
ftndm  tiiedistaficvi  the  richly-freighted  ship,home- 
wfcrd-bound  from  In^a,  from  Chiha,  or  some  other 
dSatiat  Bhorei — and  the  tides  also  will  prevent  any 
monotony  in  the  day,  as,  true  to  man's  calctUation, 
they  d>b  and  flow  witii  such  wonderful  regidarity. 

'•  Thm  la.a  plwiiuM  in  the  pMUmi  wooda, 
Tbere  !■  a  i^iture  tta  the  loaelj  ihoK, 
^There  b  wctetir,  where  none  Intradn, 

Br  Hw  aattf  MS,  and  mnalc  tn  lU  loar. 
I  tm  aot  man  Uw  IM»  bat  aatoff  moM, 
Vit  thne  our  Inlerrlewi." 

llie  sea,  itself,  during  his  sojourn,  may  present 
several  aspects.  One  day,  the  liurippled  water 
will  have  almost '^e  smoothness  of  a  Itlke;  the 
small  boat  riding  at  anchor  will  scarcely  be  moved ; 
and  the  br^ht  sunshine  will  be  reflected  in  one 
unbroken  Ime.  Another  day,  the  fresh-blowing 
breese  will  give  animation  to  the  scene;  and  the 
little  boats,  rising  and  felling  on  the  waves,  will 
bound  before  the  vrind,  as  they  sail  to  and  fro  near 
the  beach.  At  another  time,  uie  sea  will  be  Ushed 
into  foam  by  the  brisk  gale,  and  its  waves  will  roar 
aiid  dash  over  the  sides  of  tiie  vessels,  as  they  pass 
in  tbe  distance  witik  topsails  struck,  while 
others  T^ily  Ush  die  rodty  coast  which  the 
Almighty  has  pkmd  as  a  bound  that  tfiey  may 
not  pass. 

It  is  not  nnBkety  that  tlA  towiiit  nuy  be  tempted 
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by  scenery  in  a  more  dUUnt  partormerTTEne^d, 
especuUly  since  the  rapid  railroads  alford  such 
easy  means  of  transit;  and  the  land  of  mountain 
and  of  lake,  of  water&U  and  of  rocky  predptce, 
may  voo  him  to  the  fiir  north,  into  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland. 

How  glorious,  how  magnificent,  is  the  scenery 
which  there  awaits  him  1  Those  lofty  monntuns— 
whose  summits  are  often  clad  with  snow  in  the 
spring,  whUe  the  sun  shines  hotly  in  the  valleys — 
now  gleam  in  die  ruddy  beams  of  the  early  mom, 
as  they  did  when  tiw  dove  returned  not,  aira  Noah 
went  forth  from  the  ark.  Unchanged,  and  the 
same  in  their  outline  and  appearance,  they  still 
greet  the  ere  of  the  traTcller  on  his  journey  north- 
ward, as  when  they  were  first  descried  by  A^^ola 
and  Sererus,  when  they  marched  the  soldiers  of 
imperial  Rome  towaids  the  Scottish  borders,  to 
conquer  the  barbarous  Caledonians.  The  deex>ly- 
hollowed  channels,  through  which  foam  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  mountain-stream,  are  proo&,  if  any 
were  wanting,  of  the  great  age  of  the  moiintains ; 
and  irho  may  say  how  many  centuries  have  rolled 
away  since  the  Almighty  npheared  the  misdity 
masses,  on  which  we  now  gaze  with  awe?  How 
insignificant  are  the  works  of  man,  when  compared 
with  these  glorioas  objects !  *'  Man  is  like  a  thing 
of  nought,  and  his  time  passeth  away  tike  a 
shadow;"  the^proud  cities  of  Babylon,  and  IVre, 
and  Nineveh,  are  all  waste  and  a  desolation— their 
names  alone  remain ;  the  Parthenon  and  the  Coli- 
seum are  shattered  and  mouldering  with  age ;— but 
these  magnificent  hills  look  as  fVesh  in  the  bright 
sunbeam  as  whcu  first  formed  by  the  fiat  ot  Him 
who  commanded  and  ther  stood  llist.  *' There 
stands  mi^nitude  giving  the  instant  impression  of 
a  power  aMve  man — grandeur,  that  denes  decay- 
antiquity,  ^t  tells  of  ages  unnumbered — beauty, 
that  the  touch  of  time  only  makes  more  beantifiil — 
use,  exhausdess  for  the  services  of  man — strength, 
imperishabTe  as  the  globe; — ^the  monument  of 
eternity — the  traest  earthly  emblem  of  that  ever- 
living,  nnchaDgeable,irresistible  M^esty^by  whom, 
and  for  whom,  all  things  were  made."' 

Some  of  the  monntains,  whose  sommits  com- 
mand extensive  prospects,  are  well  worthy  of  an 
ascent,  arduoris  and  toilsome  though  it  will  be 
found.  The  tourist,  having  flnishM  his  difficult 
task,  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  richness  and 
ma^^cence  of  the  project  which  is  spread  around 
him.  One  of  the  first  impressions  on  his  mind  is 
produced  by  tiie  map-Uke  appearance  of  the  country; 
that  whkh  he  found  to  be  rail  of  hills  and  T&Ueys, 
now  appears  as  level  as  the  floor  of  a  room,  llie 
compsratively  slight  inequalities  of  the  surface  are 
lost  on  the  great  altitude  of  the  mountain  summit 
Hie  sinnons  course  of  the  rims  and  tiie  streams, 
and  the  peace ftil  lakes  with  their  wooded  or  rocky 
shores,  are  additions  of  much  beauty  to  the  scene. 
The  villages,  and  fhrm-houses,  and  cottages,  which 
are  scattered  over  the  landscape,  give  it  a  cheerful 
appearance.  The  sheep  browsing  on  the  moun- 
tain sides,  and  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  show  as 
mere  specks.  Far  in  the  west  u  the  blue  sea, 
jittering  in  the  bright  and  ra&tnt  tnnshue  which 
glistens  the  silver  crests  of  the  waves  aa  they 
break  on  the  shore.  But,  alas  fornunanoel  tM 
opportunities  of  sedng  die  lordly  ea|^e  axe  now— 

"Tvm  wbA  ft*  tetwesn." 
He  starties  not  now  the  pedestrian  as  he  was 


(1)  TiM  B«v.  O.  Cnljr. 


wont,  q^n^iiig  fron  hi*  ^rrie  in  tiie  inaoceidUe 
rock,  and  meuadiuc  ttiose  who  ^iproached  his 
Alpine  solitude.  The  eagle  is  now  very  rarely 
seen,  as  the  fanners  waged  a  war  of  exterminatioa 
against  the  monarch  of  the  air,  for  the  destruction 
he  caused  among  their  flocks. 

But  this  land  of  mountains  is  rich  in  other 
scenery.  Here  and  there,  scattered  among  the 
hiUs,  appearing  still  more  lovely  from  the  contrast, 
are  found  cuUivated  vallevs — ^like  oases  in  the 
desert— whose  fields,  divided  by  stone  walls  of 
rude  and  uncemented  workmanship,  are  ^y  with 
the  ripening  com,  or  vetrdant  with  the  nch  green 
grasa.  These  are  the  property  of  a  homely  and 
nmple«iinded  race  of  men,  provincialljr  called 
'ttatetmefi,  or  estatesmen.  Many  of  their  little 
estates  have  been  handed  down  from  lather  to  sod, 
from  time  immemorial.  Their  own  hands,  and 
those  of  their  sons,  cultivate  the  soiL  They  know 
little  of  what  passes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
valley  in  which  they  were  bom,  where  they  have 
always  reuded,  and  in  which  their  bodies  will  rest 
with  thnr  foTe&tbm,  beneath  the  shadow  ot  that 
whitawaiAied  and  humble,  yet  sacred  building, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  dwelling- 
houses  which  surround  it,  but  by  its  simple  beR- 
turret.  The  'ttate$maii'»  house  is  otten  surrounded 
by  the  flum-yud,  from  the  wall  of  which  the 
stranger  is  reconnoitred  and  barked  at  by  the  dog; 
vrithout  whose  sagarityandwatchfolness  the  sheep 
would  be  lost  when  graring  on  the  moimtain  brow. 
Beside  the  house,  a  few  riclEs  of  com  remain  of  the 
last  year's  growth,  and  in  the  rear  is  a  goodly 
orchwd,  weu  stocxed  with  ^plea  and  pears.  In 
many  are  venerable  yew-trees,  whidi  for  centoriee 
have  weathered  the  stormy  winters  of  tiiis  moun- 
tain-land. Once  a  week  the  Wottfimaa  takes  his  com 
and  other  produce  to  market ;  uid  his  wife  accora- 

f anies  "iHm  with  her  butter,  cheese,  e^,  apples,  frc. 
n  this  unpopnlons  district  it  frequendy  happens 
that  the  market-town  is  at  a  distance  of  ten,  twelve, 
or  even  fourteen  miles,  and  the  roads  are  hilly,  and 
often  in  bad  repair.'  In  some  parts  of  this  country 
the  pedestrian  will  And  no  inns  nor  village  public- 
house,  at  which  he  can  obtain  any  refresnment ; 
but  the  hoq[)itable  'ataitamim  will  aflrarit  him  gratuit- 
ously that  iriiidi  money  cannot  here  purchase. 

The  mountain-stream  in  dry  weather  is  traced 
down  die  rocky  declivity  like  a  tiny  thread  of 
silver ;  but  after  the  heavy  showers,  which  so 
frequendy  bnrst  over  this  district,  they  are  pro- 
c^otidy  swollen  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time.  This  is  the  period  when  the  waterfalls  should 
be  visited.  Their  stonmng  noise  is  heard  long 
before  they  are  visible.  Tne  turhid  stream,  im- 
prwnated  with  the  soils  over  which  it  has  passed, 
daues  madly  over  the  rocks;  wetting  with  ita 
spray  the  shrabs  and  dwarf-treee  which  have  taken 
root  among  their  fissures. 

Butthelakc^  the  glassy  lake,  the  wood-finnged 
end'  embosomed  lake— with  its  greoi  idands,  its 


(] )  During  the  •euoa  when  the  uiual  qvietneM  of  thU  land  of 
lake  and  monnUln  !■  InvMkd  alike  by  th*  fiiihieiuUft  and  the 
ioret  ofnatara,  aooM  of  Uw  Tflatt  road*  an  tnTuaM  not  ontar  by 
padaatriaiu,  but  by  nanlaciii  Tb*  wrtter  mm  o&ee  dMeaBOlag 
tbe  long  and  draaiy  paaa  at  Kirkstotia,  on  Um  nad  from  ^niM*t 
•Ida  to  nnurdale.  The  road  waa  lo  rongh  and  m>  flllcd  with  lawe 
kwaa  ttonu,  that  ha  waa  alMd  to  driva,  and  Jnmpad  from  tba  gi« 
to  hold  the  hem't  head.  THillr  thiii  rnfurrt.  haiitngThr  tiiWei, 
a  carriage  and  loot  anddaBlT  appeand  at  a  tarn  of  tho  raad.  and 
the  unlooked  for,  and  totally  noexpacted  alght^  itartlad  hJm  lOco 
muntaMm.  TbeiMdM  that  time  (Aiigut,lSir)  ma  unlit  for 

flw  lOWghW^  MVt. 
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tnuupftrent  wat<r,  its  ]ovely  or  m&Knificent  ahore, 
here  n«en  with  verdure  and  trees,  whose  edges  and 

*  branches  are  steeped  in  its  waters ;  there,  rocky 
I  and'  monntainous,  where  the  sure-footed  sheep 
1  Kateely  approach  to  nibble  off  the  scanty  hnrbage 
I  U  affoids; — ^if  the  mountain  is  of  oldm  tame,  and 
I  magnificent  in  appearance,  surely  the  lake  is  its 
j  fellow  in  antiqaity,  and  giyes  to  the  district  a  charm 
.  and  a  repose,  the  absence  of  which  would  divest 
I  the  scenery  of  half  its  attractions.  How  beautiful 
I  are  those  boats  lying  at  anchor  near  the  shore! 
(    and  how  gracefully  is  that  one 

I  "  WaOctDK  the  waten  In  Tier  pride," 

I  as  she  passes  the  wooded  promontory  which  pushes 
i|    boldly  out  into  the  lake,  her  snow-white  sails 

I I  imaeed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  gently 
rippled  in  her  wake  I  The  water  of  some  of  the 
lakes  is  so  beautiftdly  transparent,  that  the  bottom 

I  may  be  seen  where  the  depth  is  several  fiithoma, 
,i  and  the  fish  sport  about  apparently  consciooa  of 
^1  their  safety,  althoagh  erposed  to  observation.  Few 
i'  would  imagine  that  some  of  these  calm  and  pladd 

I I  lakes  are  occasionally  dangerous,  even  in  fine 
weather.    Yet  so  it  is.  •  A  boat  may  be  sailing 

I   onward  with  a  gentle  breeEe,  scarcely  sufficient  to 

I   fill  her  sails,  and  a  clear  sky  overhead,  in  which 

I  i^pears  no  iU  omen,  no  token  of  a  coming  storm ; 
her  sails  prot^y  set,  as  she  dashes  the  water  with 

L   hwprDw;  and  the  H^t  hearts  which  she  bears  on 

!   her  aeek  feel  not  the  least  apprehension  of  danger. 

I  ■   But  hark !  the  wind  gushes  nom  the  mountain,  and 

I!  lashes  the  water  into  foam ;  the  boat  reels  before 
it,  and  trembles  like  a  lei^;  one  minute  more,  and 

i;   Ae  sails  are  reduced— the  least  delay  wotdd  have 

'l   proved  fatal. 

On  one,  at  least,  of  these  lakes  a  small  steam- 
vessel  has  been  lately  introduced.  This  is  assuredly 
a  most  u^oetical  object,  and  imsulted  to  the 
scenery,   llie  ship  and  the  boat,  the  yacht  and 

I  the  cutter,  are  fit  aulyecta  for  the  poet's  pen,  (an 
eminent  pHoet  has  said  Uiat  a  ship  in  sul  is  one  of 

i  the  mostbeaatifiil  and  poetical  OTgects),  and  some 
of  the  best  of  our  poets  have  Btat^  of  the  sea,  and 
the  ship,  and  the  boat;  but  the  noise,  and  the  oily 
■nell,  and  the  steam,  and  the  disagreeid>Ie  tremulous 

I  motion  caused  by  the  machinery,  and  the  filthy 
smoke,  of  the  steam-vessel,— oh,  uey  are  assuredly 
altogether  anti-poetical ! 

We  have  now  taken  a  hasty  view  of  such  objects 

I  and  scenery  as  will  engage  the  attention  of  the 
pedesttian.  But  they  should  be  wen,  and  not  merely 
read  about.  How  much  does  he  lose  who  travels 
only  by  book;  by  whom  the  luxuriant  park,  the 
bn«d  and  crystal  rim,  the  vocal  woouan^  the 
grassy  and  Todant  meadows,  the  gre^  ruin,  the 
village  church,  the  lake,  the  mountain  and  the 
wato&n,  are  seen  dimly  and  faintly  through  the 
medium  of  reading !  Much,  indeed,  does  he  miss 
of  all  that  enhances  the  pleasures  derived  firomnu^ 

■  scenery; — the  httm  of  bees — the  responsive  voices 
of  the  cattle  and  the  sheep — the  joyous  song  of 
hirds— the  refreshing  breeze,  which  gives  apparent 

to  the  trees  as  they  throw  about  their  branches 
— ^  fragrancy  ot  nnuumbered  flowers  of  all  hues, 
fnofcaely  scattered  about  by  a  beneficent  Creator- 
Mi  tbe  soothii^  sound  of  the  river,  as  it  flows 
amid  scenery,  to  adorn  and  embellish  which  a 

•  handrad  sprbigs  must  fise>amoiij^  the  hills,  and 
I   sand  down  mai  cmtal  streams  into  the  valley, 

■  Aat  tfM  Toioe  of  their  cox^pregated  waters  may 
j   "fceomse  most  doyient  muric." 


ASCENT  OP  MOrKT  ABAKAT.' 

Thi  mountaiQ  of  Ararat  rises  on  the  Bonthera 
borders  of  a  plain,  of  about  thirty-Sve  miles  in  breadth 
and  of  a  length  of  which  seventy  miles  msy  be  taken 
in  with  the  cj  e ;  being  a  portion  of  tbe  plain  which  is 
watered  by  a  wide  carve  formed  by  the  Arazes.  It 
consists^  eottect^  speaking,  of  two  mountains — tbe 
Great  Anmtt>  and  its  immediate  nd^bonr,  the  Lem 
Ararat;  the  fonner  on  the  north-west,  tbe  latter  on 
the  south-east;  their  summits  distant  about  seven 
miles  from  each  other,  in  a  right  line,  and  their  bases 
insensibly  melting  Into  one  another,  by  the  intarposi' 
tion  of  a  wide  level  valley.  This  valley  Is  now  wad 
as  ■pasture  ground  by  .the  shepherds,  bnt  formerly  it 
was  taken  advantage  of  the  Kurds,  as  a  eonvenient 
retreat,  through  which  they  might  ke^  up  an.eaii7  and 
eertain  communication  between  the  province^  north 
and  sooth. 

The  summit  of  the  great  Ararat  lies  in  89°  43'  north 
latitude,  and  61°  66'  east  longitnde,  from  Ferro ;  it  has 
an  elevation  of  17,210  feet  perpendicular,  or  more  than 
three  miles  and  a  quarter  above  the  sea,  and  14,820  feet^ 
or  nearly  two  milea  and  throe  quarters,  above  the  plain 
of  the  Amies.  The  north-eastern  slope  of  the  mountain 
may  be  assumed  at  fourteen,  the  north-western  at  twenty 
miles  in  length.  On  the  former,  even  from  a  great 
distance,  the  deep  gloomy  chasm  ia  discoverable,  whidi 
many  compare  to  a  crater ;  but  which  has  always  struck 
me  rather  as  a  cleft,  just  as  if  the  mountain  had  been 
rent  asunder  at  the  sop.  From  the  gummit  downwards 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
three  miles  in  an  oblique  direction,  it  is  covered  with  a 
crown  of  eternal  snow  and  ice ;  the  lower  berder  of 
which  is  irregularly  indented,  according  to  the  eleva- 
tions or  depreBsione  of  tbe  ground  ;  but  upon  the  entire 
northern  half  of  the  mountain,  from  14,000  foet  above 
tbe  sea,  it  shoots  up  in  one  rigid  crest  to  the  sumnut, 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  a  few  pointed  rocks, 
and  then  sketches  downward,  on  the  southern  half,  to 
a  level  somewhat  less  low.  This  is  the  silver  head  9f 
Ararat  I 

Little  Ararat  is  in  $9?  39'  north  Utitude,  and  62^^  V 
l(mgitude,  east  from  Ferro.  Its  summit  rises  13,000 
feet,  or  nearly  two  miles  and  a  h^,  measured  perpen- 
dtenlarty,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  above  the 
plain  of  the  Anucea,  it  is  10,140  feet,  or  nearivtwo 
mites.  Notwithstanding  this  height,  it  is  not  always 
buried  in  snow,  but  is  quite  free  from  it  in  September 
and  October,  and  probably  sometimes  also  in  August,  or 
even  earlier.  Its  declivities  are  considetabbr  steeper 
than  tiiese  of  tibe  Qreat  Ararat;  ita  ftitm  is  almost 
perfectly  conical,  maiked  wiUi  several  delicate  ftirrows, 
whidi  radiate  downwards  from  the  summit,  and  ^v« 
the  picture  presented  by  this  mount^n  a  voy  peculiar 
and  interesting  character. 

Although  ^ese  two  monntuns  have  no  wpearanee 
of  fonning  part  of  any  other  range,  bnt  stand  in  inde- 
pendent grandeur  by  themselves,  still  thn^are  not 
alt4M|ether  unconnected  with  other  hills.  While .  the 
south-western  slope  of  both  is  loat  in  tbe  hills  of  Bayazed 
and  Diadlna,  which  contain  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates, 
tbe  north-westmi  slope  of  the  Qreat  Ararat  runs  into  a 
chain  wtddi  borders  tiie  entire  right  bank  of  the  A  raxes. 


(1)  From  Br.  Parrot'i  Jaamtj  to  Ararat,  pubtUhad  In  "The 
Wortd  Survned  in  the  Nineteenth  Centurr.  ot  Beeent  HaraaUvea 
of  SdeniUo  and  ExplonMry  Expeditloiu.  Tnsalstad  and 
(when  neceaMiT)  abridged,  Iqr  W.  D.  CoMtf."  The  Bx tract  here 
slveii  itlatea  to  Or.  Pairof  ■  Ant  attempt  lo  aecead  Hooat  Aiaiat. 
It  WM  ta  the  Ncoad  attempt  that  be  ItQlr  nieeaaded. 
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and  to  vhich  many  sharp  cooic*!  peaks  give  a  yov 
striking  character.  The  west  end  of  this  cWn  vheela 
round  the  head  waten  of  the  Ataxes,  touches  llnserun^ 
giving  to  the  left  Bide  of  this  river,  aa  it  hod  already 
done  to  the  right,  an  ornamental  banier  of  mountains, 
n&ny  of  which,  especially  in  tha  vidnity  of  Kara,  mutt 
be  ofouyestieheinit;  for  these  must  be  the  hllla'«4il(^ 
I  saw  covered  vitn  snov  to  a  considerable  depth,  sod 
for  a  length  of  twelve  nules,  in  the  month  of  October, 
at  a  time  when  nothing  elao  hut  the  sunuiit  of  the 
Oreat  Ararat  reUioB  it  without  melting.  This  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  Saganlfig,  •  branch  of  meant  Taurus, , 
the  witness  of  the  heroic  dayb  of  Kan,  Aataa-EalA, 
and  Erzeium ;  as  old  Ararat  was  of  thoee  of  Erivan  and 
Bwaaed. 

The  impreagion  made  by  Ararat  upon  the  mind  of: 
even-  one  who  has  any  sensibility  for  the  stupendoos 
works  of  the  Creator,  is  wonderful  and  overpowering  ; ' 
And  many  a  travell^  of  genius  and  taste  has  employed ' 
both  Uie  powers  of  Uie  pen  and  of  the  pent^  in  attempts 
to  portray  this  impresBion.  But  the  coQacionsnesa  that , 
no  desotrpUon,  no  representation,  can  reatdi  the  snb- 
limity  of  the  object  thus  attempted  to  be  depleted,  most 
prove  to  the  candid  mind  that»  irtiether  we  address  the 
ear  or  eye,  it  is  difficidt  to  avoid  the  poetic  in  expres- 
sion, and  the  exaggerated  in  form,  and  conUnc  ourselves 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  consistency  and  truth. 

My  anxious "  lonjrfng  to  api>ro*ch  nearer  to  the  vene- 
rablo  head  of  the  holy  tttountuto,  would  not  allow  ine 
to  remain  long  idle  wd  irresolute  in  the  Quiet  vt  the 
monasteiy. .  Anxiety  m  to  the  kteam  of  theaeuota; 
was  beginning  to  produce  iU  eflbct^  vhoi  theaereni^' 
of  the  weathei'  decided  me  at  onee  to  undertake  an' 
excursion  to  roconnoiLre  the  stunmit  the  day  after  our' 
ftrrivid.  When  I  speak  of  the  serious  difficultira  with 
which  I  had  to  contend  in'the  execution  of  my  dedgn, 
I  may  surpriae  many  a  one,  who  wiU  iw  little  dhmosed 
to  atunit  that  than  could  be  any  soeh  abnptnesa  &  Mie 
decUvitiea,  or  such  unusual  obstacles  to  wo  aaceat,  if 
tho  repreeentation  given  of  the  mountain  in  my  own 
drawiugs  is  to  be  taken  as  an  authority.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  very  common  optical  illusion,  which 
eveiy  mounUdn  traveller  would  do  well  to  divest  him- 
sdf  of,  if  he  would  avoid  fidling  into  lome  tronblestnne 
T"if*ak^T 

Whenever  we  ascend  a  inonntiun,  and  have  the  slope 
immediately  before  us,  we  think  the  angle  of  acclivity 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  found  to  be  by  the 
plummet.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  estimate  in 
tids  esse  double  of  the  reality.  The  solution  of  Ads 
Ilea  in  the  perspective  sborteniog  <ft  the  distances. 
The  idea  thns  fonned  in  our  imagination,  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  declivity,  is  embodied  in  the  profile  outline 
of  the  moontidn;  and  hence  the  exaggemted  forms  of 
almost  all  rising  groonds,  when  sketched  off-tuuuL 
Were  they  really  so  steep  as  tiiey  an  diown  in  the 
drawine^  Umre  voold  be  -nry  manjr  of  ttiem 
filimbed'i  for  we  must  recollect,  that  though  hiUs  of  an 
inclination  of  sixty  degrees  in  drawings  are  not  at  all 
unusual,  even  among  tho0e  classed  witii  the  accessible, 
still,  an  aoclivitjr  of  tnir^-five  or  forty  degrees  is  totally 
innvmountable,  unless  recourse  be  had  to  Btep4  or 
ladders  fu  the  asiient,  or  die  surface  be  composed  of 
tolerably-sized  angular  stones,  like  stain,  not  quite  acei- 
dentoUy  laid  tog^er. 

On  the  12th  <24th)  of  September,  at  scve«  In  the 
morning,  I  started  on  my  way,  attended  by  M.  Schie- 
mann.  We  took  with  us  one  itf  Ae  Kossaks,  and  * 
pnsant  from  Arguri — %  hdbter,  and  directed  our  steps, 
nrst  to  the  rapine,  and  then  al<aig  ito  left  dedivit^,  till 
we  came  to  a  spot  where  there  were  two  small  buildings, 
of  squared  stone,  standing  near  each  other,  one  of  which  ■ 
was  formerly  a  ch^l,  and  the  other  erected  over  a  well 
rmuted  holy.  The  Armeniaos  assign  to  this  diapd, 
which  ther  have  named  after  St.  Oregoiy,  a  very  remote 
tnigin,  and  make  pHgrimagea  tolt  &rom  disfant  qnartexs. 
Damg  oar  sti7  w«  often  eocotuiterod  Ameniatia  from 


Bayazed,  at  the  religious  ceremonies  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  performing  there ;  after  which  the  viaitors 
amuse  themselves  with  discharges  of  fire-arms,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  joy,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
vall^. 

The  fountain  which  s[ffings  out  of  a  Toek  tit  Uda  spot, 
affords  a  plear  drinkable  water,  of  a  fnire  natural  tute, 
and  la  thenrfore  aa  object  deserviog  ol  geneial  astimar 

tion ;  for  there  cannot  be  many  perennial  qnii^  npon 
mount  Ararat,  as  I  have  proved,  to  my  vexation;  since, 
in  aU  my  exeuruona  upon  it^  1  never  either  found  or 
haard  of  aoy  other. 

It  ia  poadble  th|it  It  msar  have  originalty  induced 
some  devout  monk  to  estebluh  himself  in  that  loc^ty, 
whose  reputed  sanctity  procured  for  the  spring  also  iho 
reputation  of  miraculous  virtues,  until,  in  the  cout^c  of 
oontnries,  and.  the  storm  of  political  events,  the  peaceful 
inhabitant  -was  fidgfatened  away,  md  the  miraculous 
miing  alone  remamed,  as  Uie  o^eot  of  oninmal  Veacxa- 
tiOD  among  the  Armenians,  wHerevcir  may  be 
seattered  Yound  the  worid. 

Hi&  tradititm  respecting  the  wondrous  virtue  of  the 
water,  is  diis,  Utat  tiie  fi^^ts  of  Incusta  which  occa- 
tonally  tnteise  the  eonntty  on  this  side,  and  beyond 
Caucasus  In  countless  nnmbwe,  and  as  a  kind  of  field 
plague,  often  laying  waste  an  entire  province  in  a  single 
day,  cannot  be  expelled  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a 
icer^h  bird,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  see ;  but 
infer,  from  the  description  given  of  it,  to  be  a  kind  of 
thrush,  though  the  Russians  settled  in  this  conntiy 
call  )t  4  stamng.  Kot  very  huge,  ft  Is  daik-colDare^ 
ycUowiA-irhito  on  thb  breast  and  bad:,  «ad  la  aald  to 
resort  in  flocks  to  the  Arazes,  when  die  mulberries  are 
ri^, — thot^  why  they  do  so,  is  not  mil  explained, — 
and  to  do  mndi  damage,  by  destroying  Uie  mniborries. 
Ita  Armeniaa  name  ia  Tarm;  it  is  also  called  Tetl^ush, 
(jTwA,  in  the  Tatar  language,  means  biTd,  and  ftrt  ia  the 
ArmeidBa  for  mulberry;)  toe  Titers  call  it  Oasyrtahakh. 
Should  it  make  its  wpearance  in  a  tract  infosted  by  the 
locusts,  then  the  fields  are  80<»i  saved,  for  it  pursues  the 
locusta  with  implacable  enmity.  For  tho  purpose  of 
enticing  this  serviceable  bird,  the  water  of  the  holy 
.well  is  brought  into  requisition ;  and,  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  sdEcient  jnst  to  fill  a  piteher  or  a  Wttle  with  it, 
and  to  set  it  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  locusts, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  let  the  vessel  touch  the 
ground  anywhere  on  the  way;  for,  in  that  case,  the 
water  immediately  disappears ;  but  set  in  tho  op^  air, 
and  in  ^e  proper  place,  it  never  fiuls  to  atftnct  to  the 
mt  a  flock  of  the  tottgiuh,  which  boml  rid  the  diakiet 
ox  the  devounng  plague.  ITot  merely  the  common 
people  and  ArmeoiMis,  but  some  even  of  the  educated 
classee,  and  not  of  the  Armenian  creed,  have  sought  to 
convince  me  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  related  aa 
a  yroof,  that  a  few  years  before,  the  country  round 
Eisljir,  oh  the  northern  side  of  Caucasus,  being  attadted 
by,  locosts,  vras  saved  through  the  virtue  of  a  bottle  of 
'Water  ftitdied  In  the  greatest  haste  fVom  the  holy  well, 
and  which  immediately  broo^t  togedier  a  flock  pf  the 
birds.  At  Ararat,  and  in  liflis,  every  one  knew  that 
the  water  was  brought ;  and  as  to  the  success  attemting 
the  use  of  it,  that  might  be  easily  leajned  in  Kidyar, 
whore  the  bottle, .  with  some  of  the  miraculoes  water, 
was  still  lying  in  the  church  ! 

From,  this  chapel,  we  aacecdod  the  grassy  eminence 
which  forms  the  right  side  of  the  chasm,  and  had  to 
suffer  much  from  the  heat,  insomuch  that  our  KoesaJr., 
who  Would  tiiuch  rather  have  gallc^^  for  tiktee  days 
to^cetimr  through  tiie  steppe,  sOkted  <m  horsritack,  ttian 
dimb  ovtar  tlu  rocks  for  two  honn,  dedaied  thai  lie  *as 
ready  to  sink  wiUi  flttlpue,  and  ft  wafe  neocasiuT  to  fend 
him  back.  About  six  o'doc^  In  the  evei^ng,  as  we  too 
were  completely  tired,  and  had  appnadied  close  to  the 
region  of  snow,  we  toagbi  out  a  place,  for  our  nikht's 
lod(piKaia«igthefiagmMitsofrock.  We  liad  attuned 
alM^tof  li^fiOfoet:  oar  bod  was  Um  hard  Tocdi,  Mid 
the  oold      head  of  the  mountain  oar  only  store.  In 
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the  sheltered  places  aroimd,  still  I«y  some  fresh  sdow  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  i^r  was  at  the  freezing  point. 
M.  Schiemann  and  myaelf  had  prepared  oarselvca  toler- 
ably well  for  this  contingency,  and  our  joy  at  the  enter 
prise  also  helped  to  warm  uh,  but  our  athletic  ySeer 
I     Sah&l  (Isaac),  fixim  Argurl,  was  qnite  dispirited  with 
I     the  cold,  for  he  had  nothing  bat  hla  summer  clothing ; 
I     his  iie<^  and  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  sandal  were 
,     <|aite  naked,  and  the  only  covering  for  his  head  was 
I     an  old  cloth,  tied  round  it   I  had  neglected,  at  first 
I     starting,  to  give  ajtteation  to  his  wardrobe;  it  was, 
I     theKibnv  my  dntj  to  help  him  as  flur  as  I  could ;  and 
Msm^ad  oarselres  no  spare  clothing,  I  wrapped  hia 
nakeoiness  In  some  sheets  of  grey  pi^>er  whicn  I  had 

I  brought  vitih  me  for  the  purpose  of  diyhig  plants;  this 

II  answered  Miit  Tuy  well. 

As  soon  aa  the  datkness  of  night  began  to  give  way 
to  the  dawn,  we  continued  our  journey  towards  the 
I    eastern  dde  of  the  moantidD,  knd  soon  found  oonelves 
on  a  slope,  which  eonUnuei  idl  tlie  way  down  from  the 
I     very  tnmmit   It  may  be  seen  in  the  drawing  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  James,  on  the  left,  behind  the  roundi^ 
I     and  grasqr  pnfieeting  hills;  it  is  formed  altogether  of 
I     sluup  angular  ridges  of  rocks,  stretching  downwards, 
I     and  naTing  considerable  chasms  between  tnem,  \a  which 
the  icycoTeiingofthe8nmnutdiaappeaT8,whileforming 
■     glacier*  of  great  extent   Several  of  these  rocky  ridges 
I     and  chasms  filled  with  ice  lay  between  as  and  the  side 
of  the  mountain  which  ve  were  striving  to  reach  :  we 
got  successfully  over  the  fiiBt  ridge,  as  well  as  the 
I    beauUfid  glader  immediately  suceewiing  it.   When  we 
arrived  on  the  top  of  the  second  ridge,  Sahik  too  lost 
I    the  courage  to  proceed  frirther :  his  limbe,  frozen  the 
pseeediDg  ni^t,  had  not  yet  recovered  ^eir  natural 
glow,  and  the  icy  r^ion  towards  which  he  saw  ue 
rushii^,  in  breathless  Baste,  seemed  to  liim  to  hold  oat 
tittle  Tua^  of  warmth  and  comfort :     of  oar  attendants, 
the  one  was  <Aliged  to  stay  behind  from  the  heat,  the 
other  frtun  the  frost,  U.  Schiemann  alone,  though  quite 
uninitiated  in  han^hips  of  this  lund,  yet  never  lost  the 
1     heart  and  spirit  to  stay  at  my  side;  but,  with  youthAil 
j    vigour  and  manly  endurance,  he  shared  in  all  the 
,    btigoes  and  dangers,  wiiich  soon  accumulated  U>  an 
''    extraordinaiy  extent   Before  the  eyes  of  the  tarrying 
I    yVger,  we  eroMed  'over  the  second  glacier,  which  lay 
oefore  us,  and  aseendied  the  third  rii!^;  taking  an 
I    oUlqiiB  direction  upward]^  we  reached,  at  the  back  of  it, 
f    sad  at  aa  elevation  of  13,954  feet,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
^[    Ice,  whidi  continues  without  interruption  tnm.  this 
l|    poiBt  to  the  summit 

Kov,  then,  the  business  was  to  mount  this  ste^ 
oovered  wiUi  eternal  winter.  To  do  so  in  a  dinwt  line 
was  a  thing  impoerible  for  two  human  beings,  although 
the  indinatioQ  did  not  quite  amount  to  thirty  degrees. 
Ve  fbevefore  detemiined  to  go  obliquely  upwarda  on 
the  dope,  tin  we  gained  a  long  craggy  ridge,  which 
«tre>dws  a  great  up  towards  the  summit,  and  slight 
fakfieaSoBs  of  wUdh  may  be  seen  on  the  left  aide  of  the 
ttetmisfai,  in  the  sketch  made  from  Bt.  James's,  aa  wdl 
■a  in  that  from  Syrbaghan.  This  we  snoceeded  in  aoeom- 
pHshto%,  by  cnttlntg  with  our  etaift  r^lar  hollolrs  in 
Ae  tee,  on  vdiieh  lay  a  thin  coat  of  newly-&Uen  snow, 
loe  weak  to  give  our  footsteps  the  lequiute  firmness. 
Ik  this ve  at  last  got  npoa  the  riAgo,  and  went 
aloac  bvoured  by  a  deeper  drift  of  the  fresh  snow, 
ilBDelly  towards  the  summit,  -  ^ 

^^Uthoufh  it  might  have  cost  us  great  exertions,  yet  it 
isjnlMlue  that  on  tills  occasion  we  conid  have  reached, 
mMikxj  te  all  expectation^  the  lofty  aim  of  our  wishes : 
Ktt  oar  iaj't  labour  had  been  severe ;  and  as  it  was 
Mm  eneUdc  In  4le  aftemooi^  i\  *Ss  time  for  »  to 
MHMfer  Irben  we  hhonid  find  a  resting-place  for  the 
^Htbtf  adgM.  We  had  reached  iwaily  ^e  furthest  end 
ilAs  rocky  and  aa  elevation  of  15,400  feet  above 
tmmm,  or  abool  the  elevation  of  the  summit  of  Mont 
tkmm;  and  yet  the  head  of  Ararat,  distinctly  marked 
Ml^  nse  to  a  considerable  height  above  us.   I  do  not 


believe  that  there  existed  any  insuperable  obstacle  to 
our  further  advance  tq»warda;  but  the  few  hours  of 
daylight  which  still  rem^ed  to  us  for  climbing  to  tlio 
summit,  would  have  been  more  than  expended  iu 
accompUdting  this  oUect ;  and  there,  on  the  top,  wo 
shonlanot  have  found  a  rock  to  shelter  us  during  the 
night,  to  Bsiy  noting  of  our  scanty  ini^ty  of  food, 
which  had  not  been  oalcvlated  for  so  protracted  an 
excuruon. 

Satisfied  with  the  result,  and  with  having  ascertained 
that  the  mountain  was  by  no  means  wholly  inaccessible 
on  this  side,  and  having  mode  our  barometrical  ol)ficn'a- 
tions,  we  turned  about  and  immediately  feU  Into  a 
danger  which  we  never  dreamt  of  in  '^'^^j^jg  For, 
white  the  footing  is  genendly  less  sure  in  descending  a 
mountain  than  in  ascending  it,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  restrain  one's  self  and  to  tread 
with  the  requltite  caotion,  when  looking  from  above 
upon  sndi  a  onifonu  aurflwe  of  ice  and  snow,  as  q>tead 
from  beneath,  our  liset  to  the  diatance  of  two-Ulfrds  of  a 
mile  without  interruption,  and  on  whicl^  if  ve  happened 
to  slip  and  fall,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  our  n^idly 
shooting  downwards,  except  the  angular  fragments  of 
rock  wUch  bounded  the  region  of  ice.  The  danger  here 
lies  more  in  want  of  habit  than  in  real  difficultv.  The 
active  spirit  of  my  young  friend,  now  engaged  in  his 
first  mountain  journey,  and  whose  atrength  and  courage 
were  well  able  to  cope  with  harder  trials,  was  j-et 
unable  to  withstand  this :  treading  ineaatiously,  he  fell ; 
bnt,  as  he  was  about  twenty  paces  behind  me,  I  haid 
time  to  strike  my  staff  before  me  In  the  ice  as  deep  as 
it  would  go,  to  plant  my  foot  firmly  on  my  excellent 
many-point^  icevioe,  and,  while  my  right  hand  grasped 
the  staff,  to  catch  M.  Schiemann  with  my  left,  as  he  was 
sliding  by,  My  podtion  was  good,  and  resistod  the 
impetus  of  his  &11 ;  but  the  tie  of  the  ice-shoe,  although 
so  strong  that  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  piece  wiUi  the  sole, 
gave  w:^  with  the  strain :  the  straps  were  cut  throngh 
as  if  with  a  knife,  and,  unable  to  support  the  donble 
weight  on  the  bare  sole,  I  also  fell.  M.  Schiemann, 
rolling  against  two  stones,  came  to  a  stoppage,  witii 
little  injuiy,  sooner  than  myself;  the  distance  over 
which  I  was  hnrried  almost  unconsciously,  was  little 
short  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  uid  ended  in  the  debris  of 
lava,  not  &r  from,  the  border  of  the  glader. 

In  tUs  diniter,  the  tube  of  my  barometcor  was  broken 
to  pieces ;  my  chronometer  was  opened,  and  sprinkled 
With  tay  blood ;  the  other  things  which  I  had  in  my 
pockets  were  flung  out  by  the  centrifugal  motion,  as  I 
rolled  down;  but  I  was  not  myself  seriously  hurt  As 
soon  aa  we  IumI  recovered  from  our  fint  fright,  and  bad 
thanked  God  for  our  preservaUoo,  we  looked  about  for 
the  most  important  of  oar  scatterad  articles,  and  then 
resumed  our  journey  down.  We  crossed  a  small  glacier 
by  catting  steps  in  it;  and  soon  after,  from  the  top  of 
the  ridge  b^ond  it,  we  heard  with  joy  the  voice  of  our 
worthy  Sahftk,  irtio  had  had  the  aa^dty  to  look  for 
and  await  our  return  in  this  spot  In  his  company  wo 
had  at  least  the  satisfikcUon  of  passing  the  night  in  the 
regicm  of  grass,  to  the  dry  heaps  of  which,  being  always 
cMlW,  he  set  fire,  in  onler  to  warm  himeolf.  On  the 
third  day,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  reached 
our  dear  mwastery,  where  we  refreshed  ourselves  with 
juic?  peadies.  and  a  gnod  break&st,  but  took  spcoial 
care  nol  to  let  a  8}'llable  escape  ue,  while  among  the 
Armenians,  respecting  onr  uhlucky  tiXla ;  as  they  would 
not  have  fitiled  to  discover  therein  the  divine  punl^- 
ment  of  our  raiA  Mtempt  to  arrive  at  the  summit; 
access  to  which,  flrom  the  time  of  Koab,  has  been  for- 
bidden to  mortals  by  a  diviiw  decree :  for  all  the  Arme- 
nians aie  finnly  perniaded  that  Noah's  ark  remains  to 
t^TBjy  day  on  the  top  of  Ararat,  and  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  ineiervatiai^  no  hmuit  being  is  allowed  t» 
a^troach  it 
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OrUnitl  TmlM,  t*i»e$td  from  mriow  Soureet. 
'T.  BABA  ABDOOLLAH ;  OR,  COVBTOUSKESS  PUNISHED. 

In  the  timesof old,  it  was  customary  fortbecaliphB 
of  Persia  to  perambolate  their  caoitals  by  night  in 
disguise,  that  they  might  see  and  near  what  passed 
among  tiie  people.  One  night  the  Caliph  Haroun 
el  Rawed  went  forth  on  his  eTening  patrole,  accom- 
panied by  his  Vizier  Jaaffier ;  and  as  they  passed 
orer  the  bridge  of  Bagdad,  they  were  accosted  by 
an  old  blind  beggar,  who  solicited  their  charity, 
liie  Caliph  stopped  to  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  his 
hand,  and  then  passed  on.  But  the  b^xar  in- 
stantly caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  aaid, "  My 
friend,  I  thank  you  for  your  charity,  but  I  must 
reqVtest  you  to  confer  a  further  fWroor  on  me,  by 
giving  me  a  blow  on  my  face,  as  a  pnnishment  for 
my  Bin."  •  The  Caliph,  surprised  at  this  strange 
request,  tried  to  escape  from  the  old  man's  grasp ; 
but  the  more  he  straggled,  the  more  closely  toe 
old  man  clung  to  him.  The  Caliph  remonstrated, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  beggar's  entreaties,  he  reso- 
lutely renised  to  comply  with  this  preposterous 
request.  The  old  man,  finding  all  his  eflorta  were 
Tain,  at  length  said,  "  Sir,  forgive  my  boldness  and 
importunity ;  for  I  cannot  receive  your  diarily  on 
•nj  other  conditions,  since  I  have  bound  myself  by 
an  oath  not  to  receive  any  alms  unless  my  bene- 
factor will  also  inflict  this  punishment  upon  me." 
On  hearing  this,  the  Caliph  gave  him  a  slight  blow, 
and  passed  on.  Then,  turning  to  the  Vizier,  he 
said,  "  Jaaffier,  do  you  know  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  fancy  ?"  The  Vizier  replied,  "  I  know  not, 
sire;  bat  I  have  no  doubt  the  man  has  some  good 
reason  for  making  such  a  singular  request."  "  I 
must  know  what  it  is,"  replied  the  Caliph ;  "  go 
back,  therefore,  tell  him  who  I  am,  and  say  that  I 
command  him  to  come  to  the  palace  to-morrow  at 
mid-day."  The  Vizier  obeyed  the  command  of 
the  Cafiph,  and  they  c<mtinued  their  rambles,  and 
fell  in  with  one  or  two  other  singular  adventures 
(which  we  may  relate  at  some  ftitnre  pwiod},  and 
returned  to  the  palace. 

On  the  followmg  dav,  the  blind  hemar  made  his 
appearance  at  the  palace ;  and  on  being  ushered 
into  ^e  presence  of  the  Caliph,  he  prostrated  him- 
self before  himi  and  earnestly  soUated  murdon  for 
his  condnct  on  the  previous  evening.  The  Caliph 
bade  him  rise,  assuring  him  that  be  freely  forgave 
all  that  had  passed,  and  said, "  I  commanded  you  to 
come  to  my  palace,  that  I  mi^ht  ascertain  the  cause 
of  your  singfular  conduct." 

"  Commander  of  the  faithful,"  replied  the  blmd 
man,  *'  I  will  briefly  relate  to  you  my  history,  that 
you  may  see  I  have  sufficient  reason  for  inflicting 
this  pnnishment  upon  mp^.  My  name  is  BaIm 
Abdoollah.  I  was  bom  m  the  ci^  oS  Bagdad,  of 
respectable  parents,  who  £ed  when  I  was  but  a 
yonth,  leaving  me  a  small  fortune  with  which  I 
embarked  in  business.  By  diligence  and  economy 
I  soon  became  rich  enough  to  purchase  eighty 
camels,  with  which  I  traded  to  various  parts 
of  your  Majesty's  dominions.  As  my  wealtJi  in- 
creased, the  desire  of  becomii^  richer  increased 
also.  One  day,  as  I  was  returmng  from  Bussorah, 
whither  I  had  conveyed  some  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, I  halted  in  a  shady  place  to  allow  my  camete 
to  rest  and  graze.  While  I  was  sitting  watching 
mycamels,  a  Dervise  came  by ;  and  on  seeing  me 
he  sainted  me,  and  sat  down  by  my  side.   I  then 


produced  some  provisions,  and  mvifed  him  to  .par- 
take. During  our  repast  we  conversed  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  and  at  length  the  Dervise  told  me  that  he 
knew  of  a  spot,  not  uir  frvm  where  we  were  sitting; 
in  which  there  was  such  an  immense  treasure  of 
gold  and  jewels,  that  all  my  camels  might  be  laden 
therewith,  wiUiout  sensibly  diminishing  it  This 
intelligence  filled  me  vrith  surprise  and  joy ;  and 
hoping  to  secure  these  treasures  to  mytey,  I  said 
to  the  Dervise, '  As  yon  have  no  meuis  of  earning 
any  considerable  portion  of  thistreasureaway,Iwin 
give  you  one  of  my  camels  to  lade  for  yourself,  if 
you  will  conduct  me  to  the  place  where  it  is  md.' 
The  Dervisfk  seting  my  detestable  ooretousness, 
replied,  '  I  shoidd  be  a  fool  indeed  to  show  you 
this  inexhaustible  wealth  on  such  terms.  The  very 
least  1  can  require  is  tb  share  it  equally  with  you; 
if,  therefore,  you  will  give  me  forty  of  ^our  camels, 
1  will  conduct  you  to  uie  place  forthwith.'  Galling 
though  this  proposition  was,  1  found  that  I  must 
either  accede  to  it,. or  relinquish  all  hope  of  pos- 
sessing the  treasure,  which  my  covetous  mind  could 
not  do;  I  therefore  assented,  rose  up,  and  gave 
him  forty  of  my  camels,  and  we  started  o£f  on  our 
expetUtion.  After  travelling  for  some  time,  we 
amved  at  a  range  of  mountams,  throng  a  narrow 
pass  of  which  we  entered  into  a  valley.  Here  the 
Dervise  bade  me  stop,  and  prepare  the  camek 
for  loading.  Whilst  I  was  busUy  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging them,  the  Dervise  kindled  a  fire,  and  nsed 
some  cabalistic  words  and  signs,  when  suddenly  the 
mountain  opened,  and  disclosed,  to  my  astonished 
and  enraptured  gaze,  a  magnificent  palace,  into 
which  we  entered^  In  every  part  of  this  spacious 
building  were  large  heaps  of  gold,  and  all  kinds  of 
precious  sttmes.  Regardless  of  the  beauty  of  the 
palace,  I  set  to  work  at  once  to  fill  my  ba^  with 
these  valuable  treasures;  and  my  companion  did 
the  like,  until  all  out  camels  were  heavily  laden. 
The  Dervise  then  took  a  small  box  containing  some 
unctuous  matter,  and  put  it  into  his  bosom.  After 
which  we  retired  from  the  palace,  and  the  Dervise 
closed  the  mountain  in  the  same  manner  as  he  bad 
opened  it.  I  was  astonished  at  what  I  had 
seen,  but  was  so  ovetjoyed  in  the  possession  of 
such  treasures,  that  I  sisked  no  questions.  We 
then  left  the  valley  by  the  same  narrow  pass 
through  which  we  had  entered.  On  coming  into  the 
open  plain,  I  thanked  mybene&etorfor  nis  kind-  . 
ness,  and  saluted  him ;  we  then  parted,  he  to  ni  to 
Bussorah,  and  I  to  Bagdad.  Although  I  hadforly 
camels  loaded  with  riches,  my  covetous  spirit  was 
not  satisfied ;  I  began  to  repent  of  having  given 
the  others  to  the  Dervise,  and,  foi^tting  that  with- 
out his  aid  1  should  have  had  no  treasnres,  1  re- 
solved to  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  them.  1 
forthwith  stopped  mv  camels,  rode  after  the  Dervise, 
and  soon  overtook  him.  He  immediately  halted, 
and  said,  *  What  brings  you  here,  brother  f  ' 
gard  fbr  your  happiness,  I  replied ;  '  for  knowing 
you  to  be  a  man  nnaoqaunted  with  the  bnsniees  or 
the  world,  and  fearing  that  the  care  of  forty  camels 
would  be  most  irksome  to  you,  I  am  come  to  ask 
you  to  let  me  have  ten  more,  that  I  may  relieve 
you  from  your  burden/  '  Well,'  said  he, '  1  find  that 
forty  is  a  larger  number  than  I  can  manage,  I  will 
therefore  ^ve  you  ten.'  This  unexpected  suocess 
encouraged  me  to  be  still  more  importonate,  tUl  at 
length  I  prevailed  on  the  kind  Dervise  to  restore 
all  my  camels.  'Take  them,'  said  he;  'bnt  re- 
member that  if  we  do  not  make  good  use  of  ricfae!^ 
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God  often  takes  tbem  away  apisi.'  Tins  admoui- 
tion  mis  lost  upon  me,  for  so  completely  had 
sniice  got  possesion  of  my  soul,  that  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  riches  I  now  possessed,  but  I 
cnrencoreted  the  box  of  ungaent  which  the  Demse 
had  brought  from  the  palace,  supposing  that  it 
must  ,po 99688  some  great  virtues.  After  many 
protestations  of  gratitude,  I  had  the  audacity  to 
ask  my  friend  to  gire  me  the  box,  and  to  explain 
to  me  the  virtues  of  the  unguent  The  Derrise 
immediately  took  it  from  his  bosom,  and  gave  it 
me,  saying, '  Take  it,  and  be  content:  that  unguent 
possesses  such  wondjeifol  properties,  that  if  you  rub 
a  little  OD  yonrleft  eye,  it  will  enable  you  to  see  all 
the  treasures  hid  in  the  bowels  of  die  earth ;  but  if 
it  touches  your  right  eye,  it  will  blind  you  at  once.' 
He  had  no  sooner  said  this  thau  I  applied  some  to 
my  left  eye,  and  immediately  I  saw  such  a  profu- 
sion of  riches,  that  I  was  almost  bewildered.  This 
enchanting  spectacle  excited  ray  covetous  spirit ; 
and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  effect  on  one  eye 
was  so  extraordinary,  it  would  be  still  more  won- 
derful if  the  unguent  was  appUed  to  both  eyes ;  for 
1  could  not  wlieve  that  what  had  exalted  the 
powaxa  of  vision  in  one  could  destroy  the  rig^t  of 
the  other.  I  said  to  the  Dernse, '  Yon  must  be 
joking,  when  yon  tell  me  that  this  unguent  will 
otind  me  if  appUed  to  the  right  eye.'  He  replied, 
*  I  have  told  you  the  truth :  it  will  most  certainly 
have  that  effect,  if  you  ever  apply  it.'  I  would 
not,  however,  believe  him,  but,  deaf  to  all  his  re- 
monstrances, urged  him  most  vehemently  to  apply 
it  to  my  right  eye.  At  length,  being  overcome  by 
importunity,  he  complied  with  my  request;  and 
lo !  to  my  sorrow,  I  found  that  his  words  were  too 
true,  for  I  became  totally  blind.  I  now  perceived 
likB  misery  to  which  my  insatiable  desire  of  riches 
had  reduced  and  I  earnestly  implored  the 
Dervise  to  pardon  my  obstinaqr^  and  once  more 
restore  me  to  sigl^  '  Miserable,  covetous  wretch ! ' 
exdaimed  the  Derrise;  'you  muht  have  been 
happy  and  pro^erous  as  a  merchant,  had  you 
been  satisfied  with  your  condition.  I  put  you  in 
possession  of  great  nches,  as  a  trial  of  your  virtue; 
and  you  have  shown  yourself  to  be  unworthy  of 
them.  If  you  had  taken  my  advice,  you  would 
have  escaped  this  calamity.  You  have  what  you 
deserve;  and  as  you  knew  not  how  to  make  a 
i^t  use  of  the  nches  which  were  nven  to  ^ou, 
tbey  are  now  taken  fam  you,  and  aball  be  given 
to  Mine  persons  more  gntefiu  and  deserving  than 
yoanelt  He  then  left  me  to  bewail  my  &te, 
and  I  should  have  perished  with  hnnoer,  bad  it 
not  hten  Sjot  a  caravan  passing  near  where  I  was, 
the  merchants  in  which  took  compassion  on  me, 
and  carried  me  to  Bagdad,  where  I  nave  since  sub- 
sisted on  the  bounty  of  the  charitable ;  and,  as  a 
ponishment  for  my  folly  and  covetousnesa,  1  have 
made  every  person  inflict  a  smart  blow  upon  me." 

Baba  Abooollah  having  finished  his  story,  the 
Caliph  said:  "  Your  foUv  and  wickedness  was 
great  indeed;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are 
not  oiUy  aeanbieot  it,  but  also  sorry  for  it ;  I  shall 
therefore  mdia  you  a  small  pension  dnrii^;  the 
remainder  of  your  life ;  and  I  hope  you  have  so 
profited  by  past  experience,  that  you  will  bence- 
RHth  be  a  grateful  and  happy  man." 

Baba  Abdoollah  prostrated  himself  before  the 
throne,  and  thanked  the  Caliph  for  his  generous 
bomty.  He  Uved  some  years>  a  contented  and 
happy  man. 


DETACHED  THOUailTS, 
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"  Of  difTcriiig  themes  the  veering  Eong  wm  mixca." 


The  distant  village-clock  struck  midnight,  inin- 

fling  as  it  were  with  the  ever-pealing  tone  of  old 
;temity.  The  forms  of  my  buiied  ones  cling 
coldly  around  my  soul.  1  walked  in  silence  through 
little  villages,  and  close  by  the  churchyards;  be- 
yond them,  where  crumbled  cofi&n-boarda,  that  the 
earth  had  just  up-cast,  were  glimmering,  while  Hie 
once  beaming  eyes  that  had  lain  in  them  had  moul- 
dered into  grey  dust  Cold  thought!  clutch  not 
like  a  chill  spectre  at  my  heart.  I  look  up  to  the 
sky,  and  an  unbroken,  never-ending  chain  stretches 
its  golden  links  hither  and  thither,  above  and  be- 
low i  and  all  is  life,  and  warmth,  and  light— all  u 
God-like,  or  God. 

When,  in  your  last  hour  (think  of  this),  all 
faculty  in  the  broken  spirit  shall  fade  away,  and 
sink  mto  inanity — imagination,  thought,  effort, 
eiyoyment — then  will  the  fiower  of  beliefi  which 
blossoms  even  in  the  night,  remain  to  refresh  you 
widh  its  fragrance  in  the  last  darkness. 

We  learn  our  virtues  from  the  bosom  friends 
who  love  us;  our  faults  from  the  enemy  who  bates 
us.  We  cannot  easily  discover  our  reiu  form  from 
a  friend.  He  is  a  mirror,  on  which  the  warmth  of 
our  breath  impedes  the  clearness  of  the  reflection. 

The  poet  resembles  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone,  lor  whom  every  star  must  rise  and  set.  The 
philosopher  is  like  the  dweller  at  the  poles,  who 
beholds  only  the  stars  of  his  pole  in  parallel  drdea^ 
but  never  sees  them  rise  or  set 

According  to  Democritus,  Truth  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well,  the  depth  of  which,  alas !  ^ves  but 
little  hope  of  release.  To  be  sure,  one  advantage 
is  derived  from  this,  that  the  water  serves  for  a 
mirror,  in  which  Truth  may  be  reflected.  I  have 
heard,  however,  that  some  philosophos,  in  seeking 
for  broth  to  pay  honuge  to  her,  have  sew  their  own 
image  and  adored  it  instead. 

Oh,  could  I  teach  my  emotions  a  more  inteUi|^le 
language,  or  g^ve  the  image  of  my  fency  more  de- 
fined Imeamentsl  Time  is  never  so  uiendly  to 
man  as  in  yonth.  Time  shortens  to  youth  the 
present  by  nttle  joys  which  lay  such  gentle  hold  on 
the  yoniw  heart,  joys  which  no  fear  dims,  and  no 
remorse  destroys,  whose  approach  is  not  barred 
out  by  caution,  and  whose  departure  is  smoothed 
by  firesher  and  dearer  joys  that  succeed.  Alas ! 
often  when  I  am  tossed  on  the  waves  of  doubt,  or 
su^r  from  some  adverse  fortune,  when  my  heart 
pmes  in  vain  for  the  embrace  of  a  friend,  when  the 
consdonsness  of  my  fiiulta  leaves  me  dissatisfied 
wi&  myself,  how  eagerly  do  I  torn  to  the  ever 
fresh  joys  of  my  youth!  I  forget  all;  I  am  dei^to 
the  turmoU  of  the  present;  I  extricate  myself  from 
all  thesepainful  thoughts,  and  clasp  to  ray  longing 
arms  Hie  past,  with  all  its  soft  and  beauteous 
colouring.  Now  to  my  glowing  ima^nation  arises 
once  more  the  same  moon  to  wuich  my  boyish  eye 
so  oft^n  turned,  to  find  in  its  spots  full  scope  for 
the  pencil  of  young  creative  fancy ;  and  now  I 
stand  in  the  home  of  my  childhood,  and  look  from 
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the  mndov  alnoad  upon  the  winter's  storm ;  .the 
gathering  snow-flikeB  beriilded  to  my  "hopes  the 
near  approach  of  merry  Christmas ;  and  welcome 
were  uie  visible  tokens  of  the  cold,  which  were  to 
me  the  promise  of  my  father's  tales  by  the  warm 
fire-side.  My  mother  I  unhappy  is  the  man  for 
whom  bis  own  mother  has  not  made  all  other 
mothers  venerable !  But  my  pen  paints  far  worse 
than  my  fancy  ;  the  latter  creates  joys  more  eanly 
than  the  former  can  express  them, 

It  is  an  old  saying,  "  What  is  bom  to  be  a  nettle 
Bttngs  young."  This  was  not  the  case  with  me.  I 
am  called  a  satirist,  and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  an 
early  inclination  to  satire :  I  manifested  rather  a 
degree  of  sensibility  that  was  inconsistent  with  at 
least  a  certain  kind  of  satire.  One  might  have 
thought  sugar  would  have  spoiled  my  teeth ;  bnt  if 
the  grape  be very^  sweet,  ityields  soar  wine,  which 
at  last  turns  to  vinegar,  llus  my  sensibility  iirat 
changed  into  bitter  declamatory  iuTective,  some- 
what like  that  of  Rousseau,  and  fullerwards  into  cool 
irony.  Thus  is  tl;e  satireofmenofmachfeelingve- 
hement,  bitter,  declamatory ;  as,  for  instance,  Pope, 
Yonng,  Rousseau :  cold,  ontiie  contrary,  and  there- 
fore  ironical,  is  it  with  those  who  are  not  noted  for 
very  soft  he«ts,8ach  as  Voltaire  and  Swift.  Between 
both  these  we  may  place  Addison ;  who  had  feeling, 
which,  hovrever,  adapted  itself  to  irony.  Too  bene- 
volent for  biting  irony,  and  too  little  of  a  poet  for 
hard  blows,  he  smiles  philantiaropic^y,  and  touches 
playfully  rather  than  stabs. 

The  poet,  when  ont  of  the  rohere  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, IS  inanimate :  he  resembles  the  birds  whose 
feathers  shine  most  in  fli^t 

My  inclination  to  clearness  of  conception,  is  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  strife  with  my  desire  to  give 
myself  up  to  the  warmth  of  my  fency.  Now,  I 
would  gladly  be  all  heart,  and  now  all  "head.  But 
I  am  most  a  contradiction  to  myself,  when  I  obey 
only  the  ardent  impulses  of  the  former.  Hence, 
I  often  advance  oj^nions,  tiie  groundlessness  of 
which  1  myself  perceive,  but  in  &Tonr  of  which 
my  heart  is  preposseaaed.  How  oftrai  do  I  envy 
those  ftom  whom  an  everwtive  iraarination  hides 
the  weakness  of  the  thoughts  whlcm  warm,  and 
inspire  tiiem,  and  make  them  happy  \  At  timed, 
by  the  power  of  imagination,  I  am  worked  up  into 
an  enthusiasm  for  some  darling  opinion,  which 
carries  cool  reason  away  with  it.  I  like  to  indulge 
in  these  flights  of  fancy  most  of  all  when  in  the 
company  of  others  ;  and  X  seek  to  impart  to  them 
my  own  ardour.  I  often  defend  to  ouers,  what  I 
do  not  myself  really  befieve.  Yet,  I  am  no  hypo- 
crite in  this ;  I  do  but  hide  my  head,  end  uncover 
my  heart. 

A  man  fVill  of  compliment,  is  a  dedication;  a 
man  full  of  learning,  is  a  re^ster. 

Tacitus,  when  clothing  his  thoughts,  cut  the 
cloth  too  short. 

Wouldst  thou  treasure  up  the  relics  of  thy  friend? 
There  are  those  tiiat  more  closely  belong  to  him 
than  the  bones  thou  hast  laid  in  the  grave ;  namely, 
every  page  upon  which  he  has  left  to  thee  a  part 
of  bimself,  a  portion  of  his  intellectual  beings  of 
his  soul. 

Ofall  that  I  have  lost  on  earth  of  youth  and  joy, 
I  regret  nothing  so  mudi  as  the  lens  of  the  ideal 
I  hful  formed  of  alL 


POPULAR  YEAR-BOOK. 
January  35.— CTonlunUon  of  9«iL 

This  festival  was  instituted  in  the  year  813. 

Prognostications  of  the  weather,  &c.,  fbr  the 
whole  year,  were  formeriy  drawn  from  the  appear- 
ance of  this  day.   An  old  proverb  says,— 

If  Oh  day  ot  a.  Pwil  be  cteu. 
Then  tlull  betide  ■  bapp7  fOti 
If  It  do  chanM  to  tnow  or  rain. 
Then  shall  b«  dear  all  kind  of  grala 
Bnt  If  ^  wind  W  Iben  aMI, 
Waii  ahaQ  lasr  tUa  rnlm  tail  oft) 
Aad  if  tlwelooda  mak*  dark  tba  iky. 
Both  Baat  amd  fbwl  tUi  y»ar  ihall  dia." 

In  the  Shepherd's  Almanack,"  for  1676,  among 
the  observatioiu  on  the  month  of  January,  occurs 
the  following : — "  Some  say  that,  i4  on  the  1 2th  of 
Janoary,  the  sun  shines,  it  foreshows  much  wind. 
Others  predict  by  S.  Paul's-day ;  sajing,  if  the  sun 
shine,  it  betokens  a  good  year ;  if  it  rain  or  snow, 
indifferent ;  if  misty,  it  predicts  neat  dearth ;  if  it 
thunder,  greaX  winds,  and  demi  of  jM^le  tiiat 
year." 

A  tdngnkr  ceremony  was  formeriy  obsemd, 
in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  this  fbstif  ^  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  S.  Paul's  martyrdom,  the  S9th  of 
June.  In  1274,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  S.  Paul's 
granted  twenty-two  acres  of  land,  part  of  ibsxr 
manor  of  Westiey,  in  Essex,  to  Sir  William  Band, 
Knight,  for  the  purpose  of  being  enclosed  by  him 
within  the  park  of  Cnringham;  in  consideration 
whereof,  he  undertook  to  bring  them,  on  the  feast 
of  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  in  winter,  a  good 
doe,  seasonable  and  sweet,  and  upon  the  feast 
of  tiie  Commemoration  of  S.  Pnnl,  in  summer,  a 
good  buck,  and  offer  the  same  to  be  divided  among 
the  canons  resident ;  the  doe  to  be  brought  by  one 
man,  at  the  hour  of  procesnon,  and,  thrcPi^  the 

Erocession,  to  the  h^h  altar,  and  the  bringer  to 
ave  nothing ;  the  buck  to  be  brought,  by  all  his 
men,  in  like  manner,  and  they  to  1m  paid  twelve 
pence  only,  by  the  chamberlain  of  the  cburdi,  and 
no  more  to  be  required.  For  the  performance  of 
this  annual  present  of  venison,  he  charged  his  lands 
and  bound  his  heirs  ;  and,  twenty-^even  years  after- 
wards, his  son.  Sir  "Walter,  confirmed  the  grant 
The  observance  of  tlus  ceremony  as  to'  the  bud 
was  in  this  manner: — The  buck  bung  brought  up 
to  the  steps  of  the  high  altar  at  the  nour  of  pro- 
cession, and  the  dean  an  J  chapter  being  vested  in 
their  copes,  with  garlands  of  roses  on  their  heads, 
diey  sent  ibt  hoay  of  tiie  buck  to  be  baked ;  and, 
having  fixed  the  head  on  a  pole,  caused  it  to  be 
borne  before  the  cross,-  in  their  procession  within 
the  church,  until  they  issued  out  of  the  west  door. 
Then  the  keeper  that  brought  it  blew  the  death 
of  the  buck,"  and  then  the  homers  that  were 
about  the  city  answered  him  in  like  manner.  For 
this  the  dean  and  chapter  gave  each  man  fourpence 
in  money  and  his  dtnner,  and  the  keeper  that 
brought  it  was  allowed,  during  fais  abode  there, 
meat,  drink,  and  lod^ng,  at  the  dean  aiideliapter's 
charges,  and  five  shillings  in  nionejr  at  his  oepaV- 
ture,  together  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  with  the  figure 
of  S.  Paul  on  it.  The  grantws  of  the  veniBon 
also  presented  to  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  two  special 
suits  of  vestments,  to  be  worn  by  the  derey  on 
these  two  festivals ;  the  one  being  embmioRed 
with  bucks,  die  other  with  does. 
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Count  'X.aa^un  an^  tfjc  ^$(titx. 


From  Ue  Gtrm<ni,  tjr  J.  If . 


A  FunrcHitAR  once,  of  nolile  birth. 

Do  LanzuD  was  bis  race, 
Had  gain'd,  for  many  a  noble  deed, 
His  lOTereign'B  envy  aa  his  meed — 

A  dungeon  and  disgrace. 

And  now,  vithin  its  depths  immored. 

He  pined,  as  in  th«  tomb : 
No  blessed  daylight  on  him  shone, 
Bare  when  at  noontide  from  his  tluone 

The  sanbeams  pieroed  the  gloom. 

There  silence  sUU  aa  death  pTevaiVd, 

And  deeper  horror  shed ; 
Had  not  the  owl's  discordant  tioto 
0(1  bsaish'd  sleep,  he  might  bare  ihongbi 

The  whole  creation  dead. 

ISo  kindly  tones  or  friendly  votoe 

Their  soothing  accents  bore ; 
The  only  sonnds  were  sounds  of  pun. 
The  iron  elanUng  of  his  chain, 

And  grating  prison-door. 

nieg&oter's  looks  agreed  too  well 

mth  sodi  ft  dieadfiil  place ; 
With  crnel^  and  aocm  they  gloir'd, 
And  arexy  evil  panion  sbow'd 

That  maiks  Us  fUlen  race. 

The  art  that  speeds  onr  tbonghia  afiur — 

Oh.  boon  that  Gils  with  bltos  I 
Eren  in  a  duugeoa  but  to  count 
The  weaiy  davs,  their  slow  amonnt — 
He  was  denied  even  this ! 

How  sad  and  heavy  on  his  heart 

Presa'd  misery  the  while  t 
Starred  in  his  best  affections,  more 
Than  death  itself,  he  felt  how  sore 

The  loss  of  friendship's  smile. 

Onea,  whan  with  deep  despondency 

Hi*  bosom  was  opprost, 
Ho  qiraog  from  off  bis  cheerless  bed, 
And  mnd  end  raand  the  walla  sttrrey  d. 

Thai  hdd  tbdr  wouy  guest. 

There  Jn  a  eonier  he  esirfod 

A  Bp4der  in  her  nook ; 
Ho  linog  tiling  for  many  a  year 
Had  Ten  tared  to  approach  so  near, 

MMnrtflil  of  his  look. 


AVitb  joy  o'erflowed  his  heart  to  see 

That  he  was  not  alone ; 
Evan  man  of  yor^  so  lorad  and  sonj^t^ 
Had  ne'er  sach  pleasure  to  him  broughi 

Aa  in  his  aspect  shone. 

For  hours  he'd  gaze  upon  her  toils, 

So  artfully  design'd ; 
While  line  on  line,  in  union  met, 
She  added,  to  complete  the  net 

Around  her  Tictims  twined. 

Sometimes  the  creatnre's  wiles  be  markd, 

CottceaI'd  wlthtn  her  lair, 
Watching  the  insects  as  they  fell 
WitJiin  the  meshes  of  her  cell. 

Then  mshing  on  them  there. 

And  now  he  saw  her  as  in  sport 

Her  flimsy  labours  ply; 
In  middle  of  her  uty  seat 
Ketreating  next,  prepared  to  greet 

Her  Tisitant  the  fly. 

He  spoke  to  her  as  if  she  knew 

To  answer  or  to  ask ; 
Whene'er  she  span  with  right  good  will. 
He  pndaad  the  iaduBtiy  and  OOH 

Spent  on  her  conning  tadc 

To  bring  her  food  he  often  plann'd. 

On  deeds  of  kindness  bent ; 
And  if  a  gnat  e'er  chanced  to  stray 
Within  his  grafp,  the  welcome  prey 

Soon  told  from  whom  'twaa  sent 

Such  kindness  mored  the  spider  lo. 

She  span  an  airy  tJiread, 
From  where  her  dormitory  stood, 
Down  to  the  hand  that  brought  her  fooil, 

And  dally  from  it  fed- 

Thus  joy  once  more  revisited 

His  heart,  so  long  opprest; 
To  him  the  ipider  was  a  fri«id 
In  whom  all  soft  afiections  bland. 

To  cheer  the  adiing  breast. 

The  aorly  gaoler  wondering  saw 

His  prieooer's  alter'd  mien ; 
No  longer  grief  and  dark  despair 
Sat  on  his  brow ;  a  happy  air 

In  cTciy  lode  was  seen. 
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Aod  through  the  Icey-bole  peering  now 

The  gaoler  could  biebold ; 
"  Ah,  &h  r  thought  he,  with  savage  mile, 
"  Does  thiB  fbol's  play  yoor  thoughts  Ix^Uel 

The  ipider's  days  aie  told  1" 

And  entering  in,  he  cried,  with  look 

Of  iU-supprcsBed  delight, 
"  A  spider,  see !"  and  in  a  breath 
He  crush'd  the  animal  to  death 

B^re  the  priBoner'a  sig^t. 

Ab  if  a  dagger  at  his  heart 

Had  struck  a  deadly  blow. 
The  count  in  wild  amazement  shriek'd. 
While  tlrns  the  wretch  his  vengeance  wreak'd 

On  Rich  a  wortblcfls  foe. 

Oh,  how  De  Lauzun's  futy  boil'd 

To  avenge  his  bvouritc's  doom  E 
Alas !  the  iron  fetters'  band 
Waa  stronger  than  his  lifled  hand, 
And  chain'd  him  to  his  tomb. 

The  mnrderer  went  his  gloomy  way, 

With  fiendish  pleasure  fiU'd; 
His  mocking  laughter,  echoed  back  . 
Along  t^e  prison's  secret  track. 

The  count  with  horror  thrill'd. 

"  My  only  friend — my  all,"  ho  cried, 
"Lies  crnsh'il beneath'your  feel !" 

Time's  gentle  lund  his  grief  reprefeVd ; 

Bnt  be  who  hears  sUU  feels  his  brcaol 
With  hate  and  pity  beat 


CHURCH  BELLS.* 
tH.  K.C.1 

Thb  Mended  voice  of  morning  bella 

Steals  up  the  south  efn  tea ; 
Of  wedded  hearts  the  tale  it  teUs, 

And  bridal  gaiety. 

Agiun  I  hear  a  pensive  peal, 
The  chime  of  a  dying  hour ; 

Fit  strain  methiuks  it  is  to  steal 
From  a  grey  sea-side  tower. 

And,  hark  I  there  was  a  note  of  woe 
From  the  groy  tower,  tiiat  sigh'd ; 

Who  hath  not  heard  it,  £unt  and  low, 
And  felt  (hat  one  hath  died  1 

Bat  who  bath  taught  his  constant  heart, 

From  this  strange  melody, 
Since  joy,  and  time,  and  ftriends  depart 

That  life  is  vanity  1 


iMfscellaneous. 


"  I  luTe  hen  made  only  ■  nowgn  of  culled  Aowen,  and 
bave  broniOit  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  string  tbit  Um 

IKTSBEBTIKO  AHECDOTB. 

Son  days  since,  a  widow,  keeping  a  well-known  book- 
stall near  Uie  Pont  St.  Michel,  was  addnwed  by  an  old 
man,  to  whom  his  load  of  wretchedness  seemed  a  heavier 
ImrUien  than  oven  that  of  hia  years.   From  buieath  an 


(I)  See  engiaTin{,  j>age  2C9. 


old  tattered  garment  the  stooping  man  drew  forth  a 
thick  volume,  torn  and  stained  by  long  use ;  and  oflbr- 
ing  it  to  the  book-dealer,  said : — "  Intrinsically  tfaia  is 
worth  a  mere  nothing ;  it  had  a  valuo  to  me,  however; 
but  I  have  not  the  courage  to  let  myself  die  of  my 
hunger, — so  give  me  for  it  what  you  wilL"  The  volume 
in  question  was  the  History  of  Astronomy  amongst  all 
Nations,  by  Baiily ;  and,  in  its  worn  out  condition,  was 
dear  at  60  centimes :— bat  the  female  merchant,  pitying 
its  owner's  destitution,  gave  him  a  franc ;  and  the  latter 
immediately  entering  a  baker's  shop,  *  brot^ht  out  a 
portion  of  a  loaf,  aud  sat  down  to  eat  it  solitarily  by  ttie 

river's  side.   M.  Q  ,  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame  and 

haunter  of  the  book-stalle  in  this  neighbourhood,  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene ;  and  taking  up  the  iMok 
whtti  the  old  man  was  gone,  he  found  on  the  reverse  (tf 
the  title-page  tlie  following  lines,  firmly  traced,  but 
whose  ink  had  asaomed  the  colour  of  nut : — "  My  young 
friend,  I  am  condemned  to  die ;— at  this  hour  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  no  more.  I  leave  you  friendless  in  the  world 
— in  a  time  of  dreadful  trouble ;  and  that  is  oue  of  my 
bitterest  gricfe.  1  had  promised  to  be  a  father  to  yon ; — 
God  wills  that  my  promise  shall  not  be  petfoimed. 
Take  this  volume  as  the  pledge  <^  my  earnest  love — and 
keep  it  in  memory  of  mo— Baillt."  Deeply  aBFcctcd 
by  this  one  record  of  such  varied  miseries,  at  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  fifty  years,  the  canon  flung  two  francs 
to  the  merehaQt  for  ba^i^dn,— imd  hastened  with  it 
to  the  old  man,  of  whom  he  had  not  for  a  moment  lost 
sight.  From  the  latter  be  learned  tliat  he  was  the 
natural  son  of  a  person  of  high  rank  ;  bad  been,  after 
his  Other's  death,  the  pupil  and  almost  the  adopt(^d 
child  of  B&illy ;  and  that,  on  the  eve  of  bis  death,  the 
illustrious  martyr  sent  to  him  this  copy  of  the  work 
which,  in  1784,  had  opened  to  hicuelf  uo  doors  of  the 
Acadeo^.  This  unfortunate  puinl  of  an  onftwtunate 
master,  after  having  been  long  engaged  in  the  buuncas 
of  public  instruetion,1iad  been  attacked  by  illness,  whic4i 
compelled  him  to  resign  bis  functions ;  and  had  since 
been  gradually  sinking  into  t^e  state  of  destitution, 
under  whose  gnawing  promptings  he  bad  tamed  the  last 
gift  at  his  friend  and  benefector  into  bread.  The  canon 
took  the  old  man  to  bis  home ;  and  has  unce  labwured 
saceessfiilly  to  procure  his  admission  into  the  hospital 
of  Larochefoacauld — where  the  remainder  of  his  days 
are  sure,  at  least;,  of  temporal  comforts. 

OOUiait  THS  TODVOIB. 

.  CoLHAK,  when  a  boy  at  school,  having,  together  with 
one  of  his  claas-foUows,  been  guilty  of  the  unusual 
ci^e  of  getting  through  a  certain  portion  of  hia  studies 
in  a  marvellous  creditable  manner,  the  two  rec^ved,  as 
a  reward,  permission,  if  they  chose  it,  to  omit  writing 
their  usual  evening's  exercise.  On  the  master  going 
out,  Colman  said  to  his  comrade,  "  Well,  what  ahul  we 
dol"  The  other  replied,  "  Oh,  I  shall  wiito  IInrexe^ 
cise,  shan't  you  T"  "  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Master 
George,  "  1  shall  exercise  my  right." 


Ebiatvh. — In  "  Some  Account  ot  ■  remarkable  Organ,"  iu 
No.  X.tpoMim,  for  "Gniwn,"  road  "Gr«un." 

The  poeni  of  the  "  Beggar'*  Cutle,"  in  No.  VI.,  wm  extranH 
bom  a  volume,  entitled  "  The  Tribute."  This  acknotiledgTueat 
was  accidentally  omitted. 
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SHAEPE'S 


A  JOURNAL  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  GENERAL  BEADING. 


NCE,  on  un  auliinmcvcn- 
iiip.  twopcr»oii»hcldaweet 
converse  together  beneath 
the  walls  of  an  ancient 
aUticy.  The  one  was  a 
noble  youth,  the  other  a 
fair  moid ;  not  monk  and 
null,  though  they  lingered 
on  holy  ground,  but  pure 
loren — Uonel,  m  bold  esquire,  and  CoDBtuce,  fiis 
betrothed.    We  Trill  not  repeat  their  convereo,  for 


the  language  of  love  is  chiefly  Kwcet  to  thone 
who  speak  it ;  theirs,  moreover,  wa«  low,  and 
overheard  of  none:  and  was  long,  for  it  lasted 
from  Hunsel  till  the  abbey  bell  tolled  for  compline.  It 
was  then  that  they  finil  spoke  aloud. 

"Constance,"  said  the  youth,  ''thou  knowci-t  how 
willingly  I  would  make  thii:  meeting  longer,  but  tliers 
may  be  wore  triaU  in  ntore  for  me  to-night,  and  I  muai 
not  omit  to  pray  for  Ruccoiir." 

"Aud  1,  Lionel,"  the  maiden  replied,  "  who  havfl 
often  asked  a  ble^^ing  on  thy  actious  in  the  battle-field, 
must  not  be  more  negligent  when  thou  mayst  have, 
perhaps,  to  deal  vith  the  poweTB  of  darknesa." 
Bo  Baling,  they  entered  the  church  together,  and  de- 
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Tontly  joined  in  the  pnyers  irhicli  terming  tlwUbfun 
of  the  day.   But  woen  the  last  prayer  Ir&s  estd,  the 
maiden  lefl  the  church  akoe,  for  her  lover  had  been  mbd* 
moned  fron/anvUier  land  to  Ik  dsHed  a  ktifffat  bjr  ft 
fi^reat  earl  ii]t.£Qgl&n4,  and  tUs  ntgl^  h«  va«  t*  Mtdl  , 
hid  arms  in  the  church.  As  so^n  fta  th*  other  Worship-  ' 
pers  had  retired,  Lionel  irtM  sdmmoned  by  a  priest  to  | 
confession ;  he  waaTnot  long  90  engai^ed,  for  he  bad  hw  1 
of  the  rices  of  his  age,  and,  after  a  few  words  of  exhor- 
tation and  instruction,  was  left  auite  alone.    It  was 
St.  Michael's  Eve.  and  a  light  bumed  before  St.  Michael'i 
altar,  and  here  Lionel's  arms  were  piled,  beside  which 
he  kneeled,  resolved  to  pass  the  night  thns  in  medita- 
tion and  pr^er.   His  sword  was  all  that  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  of  his  armour,  and,  setting  it  upright,  with  ita 
bare  point  on  the  pavement  before  him,  ho  clasped  his 
hands  upon  its  cross-hilt. 

The  tbougbu  of  a  yonng  man  so  shortly  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  honour  of  knighthood  should  be  high  and 
holy,  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  and  such  w«re  Lionel's ; 
yet,  when  be  had  kneeled  for  near  an  hour  in  bia  light 
garments  on  the  cold  stones,  the  gloom  of  the  ehorch 
itriking  cold  to  his  very  bones,  and  ita  silence  weighing 
on  his  spirlt«,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  wlihed  his  rigu 
at  an  end,  and  longed  for  the  light  of  day.  Aaxious, 
however,  to  stifle  all  unworthy  thoughta,  he  closed  hia 
eyes,  and  repeated  in  secret  some  of  the  prayen  the  good 
monks  tiad  taught  him.  He  ptqred  for  the  church,  Ua 
kipg,  (or  the  rightful  cause  in  war,  and  for  hU  own  po- 
tei^on  through  the  night,  nor  did  be  foi^  to  nut* 
her  who.  was  f&r  dearer  to  him  than  himaalf.  While  ha 
was  thus  occupied,  he  heard  a  footfall  cloae  behind  him. 
Licnei  feared  no  man  by  daylight  and  in  the  open  field, 
and  his  heart  was  etont  under  all  dangers  whatsoever, 
bjit  tUa  sound  made  it  beat  very  quick,  for  be  had  been 
tAnght  tjaai  a  candidate  for  uighthood  must  expMt 
strange  triiJs  during  his  vigils.  Tat  ha  opened  not  his 
eyes  even  till  bin  prayers  wereflniAad.iaa  tfaisexerciae 
of  resolution  doubled  hia  courage  for  the  expected  en- 
counter. When  he  did  at  length  look  np,  he  saw  that 
he  waa  indeed  no  longer  alone.  A  man  of  obteqafooa 
mien  atoad  before  him,  clad  In  the  gart>  «f  a  servitor  or 
Uy-broth«r  of  the  abbey,  and  bearing  «•  Us  arm  t  rich 
nianUe  of  furt,  and  a  relvtt  cap  rising  tnm  a  diadam  of 
gold.  Hia  voice  was  bumble  and  sirfi,  a*  h*  addMMad 
Lionel  hf  a  title  to  which  he  had  yet  bo  elalm. 

"  Sir  Knight !  for  so  1  call  thee,  since  thj'  bravery  w4 
virtue  have  made  the*  Mte  long  sinoa  u  all  but  lik* 
name,— thOD  foUawwt  tkiaf^  too  rigtdly.  Thla  tU« 
apparel  and  these  cold  atoaet  are  for  Ben  vho  hatt 
many  tins  to  be  quit  <f  before  they  omj  taka  the  rows 
of  knighthood  upon  them ;  with  t^  it  li  Mt  so,  uii 
the  lord  abbot  baa  sent  thee  tkis  mantle  and  this  cap 
to  guard  thee  from  the  chill  air,  and  blda  thee  seat 
thyself  ia  the  kni^ta'  stalls,  where  thou  wilt  be  more 
comfortaUj  lodgM." 

-  It  haa  beott  aliwtdy  Mid  that  the  ehorA  at  this 
how  odd  and  comfortless,  and  that  Lionel's  vigil,  tmoted 
as  be  waa  to  hardships,  was  yet  a  painful  one ;  it  was  &o 
cause  for  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  felt  for  a  moment 
disposed  to  accept  the  warm  garments  which  his  visltof 
held  out  to  him,  and  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  knight^ 
stalls.  But  better  thoughts  came  to  tiis  aid.  "  Am  I 
not;'  he  B^d  to  himself,  "  the  humblest  of  Christ's  sol- 
diers, and  shall  I  shrink  from  a  few  hours'  hardship, 
and  be  too  proud  for  this  humble  posture?  How  then 
shall  I  be  fit  for  the  life  of  danger  and  diflieulty  which 
a  true  knight  destines  for  himself  V  He  refused  not  the 
gift  in  words,  for  be  had  been  obMged  to  keep  a  sUeRt 
wateh,  but  motioned  the  servitor  awaj,  taade  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  his-breast,  and  with  closed  eyes  repeated 
a  veraicle  for  support.  His  visitor  was  gone  before  he 
bad  a^ln  opened  his  eyes,  and  Lionel  felt  an  inwud 
conscioaaneaA  that  be  bad  had  to  deal  with  a  strfritual 
bring.  Tb«  thought  etruek  him  with  awe,  yet  ais  sue. 
ceasful  resistance  emboldened  him.  and  he  osn^ufld  hia 
vittil  with  a  liahter  and  more  Bt<wdfMt  haart  than  betee. 


But  his  ttial  was  not  at  an  end.  Though  the  servitor 
himself  had  departed,  the  rich  mantle  and  predous 
diadem  were  left  on  the  floor  beside  iTlS  own  armour, 
bnd  with  th«m  a  btf  he«v^  wfth  gold  -coin.  They 
showed  fa^  aanlra^««  with  his  own  yoot  annoar,  and 
the  esquire  did  not  without  reftectiim  surmount  this 
new  temptation.  "  It  would  have  been  foul  pride,"  he 
thought,  "  to  have  wcnn  the  giM'b;.and  sat  in  the  seat 
of  knighthood,  while  I  am  yet  a  lowly  eeqnire ;  but  to> 
morrow  will  see  me  as  true  a  knight  as  the  richest  in 
the  land,  yet  in  such  mean  armour  that  the  very  heralds 
will  think  it  lost  labour  to  cry  '  laigefise '  for  one  who 
has  80  little  for  himself.  This  gold  Is  freely  olTered,  and 
I  will,  at  leaat,  with  its  aid,  clothe  myself  in  fair  bright 
armour  on  the  morrow.  Yet,"  he  added,  "  I  will  do 
nothing  without  the  counsel  of  Heaven."  Accordingly, 
he  betook  himself  again  to  prayer,  and  so  thoroughly 
was  the  temptation  conquered  by  it,  that  he  now  looked 
on  his  own  battered  but  trusty  mail,  tried  in  many 
fights,  as  more  precious  than  the  richest  enamelled 
snit. 

Another  hour  of  drean''  solitude  had  nassed,  when  he 
suddenly  felt  a  warm  band  laid  on  nis  neck.  He 
started,  and,  looking  round,  bebeld  the  fUrest  woman 
that  bad  ever  crossed  his  eyes.  Very  beaatifiil  she  wax, 
and  had  many  entjcing  ways,  ibr  she  leaned  upon  his 
shoulder  as  be  kneeled,  and  whinwred  softly  in  bis  ear, 
md  her  voice  and  warm  breath  ensered  him,  for  he  wan 
veiT  lonely.  Hhe  said  she  had  taken  pity  on  his  soli- 
tude, and  would  givf  him  her  eompany  during  the  nigbt. 
but  he  must  come  to  the  warm  cell  above  the  chuiefa 
poreh,  for  she  could  not  live  In  the  cold  chapel  where  he 
waa  kneeling.  Beauty  Is  over  a  perilous  snare,  and  this 
lady  had  more  than  Lionel  oter  knew,  and  it  m^v  be 
that  h*  would  hav«  yielded  Ui  her  allurements,  but  that 
his  lovt  for  the  pare  and  fUthfbl  Constance  was  as  a 
shield  to  him.  He  thooght  of  this,  and  he  thought  too 
that  this  lady^i  gay  apparel  and  enticing  manner  was 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  sanctity  of  that  old  t^orch. 
Yet  he  oould  not  turn  his  ^«s  away,  but  gazed  upon 
her  with  admiration,  even  while  he  crossed  hlma^f; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  her  cbeeka  beeuie 

Esle,  her  hair  gnr,  and  all  her  beauty,  save  the  Art  of 
er  eyes,  departod.  Then  be  was  very  glad  that  he  bad 
withstood  beridlttremenlB,  and  could  fix  hia  eyes  stead- 
lutly  upon  the  rood,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  ihir 
maiden. 

Presently  he  heard  voices  close  beiide  him  (thswh 
he  saw  nothing),  wUch  repeated  bis  name  and  wfAa 
discourteously  of  his  lifis  and  actions. 

"  This  didnty  'squire,"  said  one,  "  came  home  frwn 
the  wars,  and  bragged  of  hit  great  deeds  there,  and  men 
hold  him  in  honour  ther^rv ;  nay^  to-morrow  thcty  Will 
make  him  a  kni^t ;  yet  I  myself  have  seen  him  torn 
his  back  in  battle,  and  he  was  evar  readier  to  thrust  bis 
comrade  into  danger  than  to  abars  U  bimailC 

And  anothw  voice  uavsnd :  "  He  baa  done  wotae 
deeds  than  that,  for  he  Toos  a  maiden  named  Constaoae, 
but  wills  not  to  wed  hw  ;  for  he  U  already  wedded  to  a 
heathen  damsel  whom  he  captured  in  war."  At  tbaae 
words  Lionel  was  more  moved  than  be  had  ever  been 
before,  and,  cl  utohinir  hia  sword,  he  sprang  up  and  lotjtad 
angrily  around.  Then  ho  beard  tha  vdoea  Uugfateg 
and  mocking  at  a  little  distance,  and  ha  was  about  to 
pursue  them  through  the  shurch,  when  a  sUr  among 
his  armour  caught  bis  ear,  and  looking  towards  IL  be 
saw  a  hand  extended  to  take  some  of  It  awav-  He  lew 
to  it,  and  the  hand  vaulted  ;  but  he  kneelea  still  closer 
to  his  armour  than  before,  and  grieved  that  anger  alumld 
for  ft  moment  hftve  diverted  him  firom  bis  watch. 

It  was  now  midnight,  »nd  Lionel  heard  priests 
chanting  the  midnight  prayers  in  another  part  of  the 
church,  yet  he  would  not  leave  bis  watch  to  tell  them 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  but  imitated  thorn  in 
praying,  and  romntending  himself  to  Heaven. 

Tbero  oame  then  a  bagnutt  smell  of  meats  and  dainty 
viandL  «nd  Lirmiil  nnuttmbAKd  thai  h»  had  IbiAA  from 
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mldolgfat  to  midnight  without  fbod,  for  he  who  would  be 
ft  kaight  fasts  the  day  before  his  vows.  He  saw,  but  a 
little  my  behind  him,  a  table  spread  with  good  fiue  and 
a  flagon  of  wine,  and  the  sight,  psriiaps,  nude  his  UiMl 
Mtmevhat  more  D^aful,  bat  ne  amlled  at  thrir  folly  who 
thought  such  dunties  would  Inre  a  true  soldier  firom  his 
I  iaty. 

[|     Another  hour  of  his  watch  had  passed  without  dis- 
torlunce,  when  he  heard  the  beat  of  a  horse's  hoofa  on 
the  soft  turf  in  the  cburchyard.   !Flien  a  door  flew  open 
!  near  where  he  was  kneeling,  and  be  saw  in  the  moonlight 
I  s  page  leading  a  noble  charger,  with  all  the  trappings 
I  that  a  knight's  horse  should  have,  and  all  of  the  richest 
i  aod  most  costly  foshion.    Like  every  soldier,  Lionel 
!  loved  a  good  horse,  and  he  could  not  cease  admiring  the 
]  broad  chest  and  arched  neck  of  the  noble  animal  which 
I  stood  at  the  church  door.   Neither  was  be  insensible  to 
the  aplendonr  of  its  caparisons,  or  to  the  beauty  of  the 
richly  clad  page,  all  of  which  a  new  cheated  knight 
might  well  covet  for  his  first  adventure.  When  the  page 
had  seen  the  esquire's  admiring  eye,  he  addressed  him 
thus '.  "  See,  noble  sir,  how  fair  a  steed  for  a  foul  rider  ! 
This  proud  charger  and  this  costly  apparel  belong  to 
I  the  craven  'squire  Orlando,  who  is  most  unworthily  to  . 
\<  be  made  m  knight  with  you  to-morrow,  and  I  am  his 
pa«^   Can  jou  bear  to  see  him  so  well  furnished  in  all 
I   things,  while  yon,  who  are  far  nobler  ttian  he,  will  seem 
the  poorer,  and  your  sorry  horse  the  worse,  when  set  by 
his  side !  Only  speak  the  word,  and  I  will  ham-string 
his  proud  horse,  tear  its  dainty  apparel  in  shreds,  and 
be  myself  fiu-  beyond  his  reach  by  sunrise.    Tou  will 
then,  poor  as  you  are,  be  the  better  furnished  knight  of 
the  two."   The  esquire  was  indeed  moved  by  his  words, 
tnt  it  was  with  wrath  at  his  base  proposal,  and  he 
Mowled  upon  the  page  with  such  an  angry  count^umce 
as  drove  him  from  the  door  without  hope  <n  finding  envy 
in  so  virtooDs  a  breast. 

A  weanr  night  Lionel  had  passed,  fiuting  and  watch- 
ing, tnubled  \tj  vlalons  and  trials,  and  ever  in  <me 
P^nAU  posture,  for  he  had  ehosen  to  remain  on  his 
knees  thnmgbout  the  whole  time.    Nature  was  well 
nigh  ezhaosted,  and  the  esquire  felt  little  power  to 
reaiM  any  farther  trials.    It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
kept  his  qres  open  by  gaiing  on  the  holy  emblems 
boors  him,  aad  telling  the  be»aa  of  a  rosajy.   Just  then 
be  heard  a  strain  of  music,  veiy  low,  and  sweet,  and  soft 
It  was  not  like  the  tones  of  the  organ  or  the  ctiantiog 
of  priests,  and  besides,  it  seemed  close  at  his  back,  and 
yet  it  was  very  fiaiat  and  soft.  When  he  looked  book, 
he  saw  a  eouch  of  down,  prepared,  as  if  for  him ;  the 
iwiiiiig  inoeoae  in  a  censer  at  its  foot,  made  a  fragrant 
mist  ^ovt  it^  and  a  concert  of  invlaible  instmments 
■UU  invited  him  to  approach.  The  incense  and  thesoft 
nwie  wer«4wt  stealioc  away  his  senses,  and  he  scarce 
fcaev  what  be  did  as  ne  tottered  towards  the  couch : 
H»nfher  BMdment  would  have  seen  his  eyes  closed  in 
■ItiMiher.  and  his  arms  without  a  guardian.    Just  then, 
tJ^  lomi  vetoes  of  the  monks  at  lauds  roused  him,  and, 
•taitfaigr  op,  he  found  that  day  was  breaking,  and  his 
UB»  safe.   By  the  time  that  his  morning  prayers  were 
twpeateAj  (he  sun  was  streaming  in  at  the  east  window, 
FMtfaig  the  pavement  with  the  forms  of  saints  and  holy 
•Kbleaas  reflated  from  the  glass,  and  gilding  the  flowen 
sad  CTcriaeena  which  were  hung  about  the  altar  for  the 
hi|^  imtirmi  of.  St.  Michael.   A  priest  again  received 
hi*  Mtfrn^Mt,  which  oooupied  some  time,  for  he  had  to 
iJk  all  tfae  stiange  tltings  that  had  passed  in  the  night. 
Tham  Us  page  earned  his  armour  A^m  the  church  to 
hii  Wfiag,  and  eteansed  it  from  the  rust  which  had 
(plhlMd  vn  it  daring  the  night.  Ueaowbile  his  master 
west  lo  tbe  bath,  and  then  beard  mass.  On  bis  return, 
WinMi  Genstaaee  waiting  for  him,  and  after  an  affec- 
liswM  ^attiag,  abm  intisted  on  helping  to  equip  him 
ia  Ua  as— ear.   Wben  every  pieos  was  in  its  place,  she 
gmm  Mm  hia  sword,  but,  first  looking  at  the  rough 
ttsA  hBt,  was  amazed  to  see  seven  bright  diunonds  all 
aacdae  set  in  it   She  questioDcd  her  lover,  but  he 


could  tell  her  nothing  about  them,  and  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  she.  Neither  would  he  sf^  wliat  had  happened 
m  the  night  to  make  him  look  so  pale  and  wan. 

At  length  he  was  summoned  to  receive  his  knighthood 
from  the  earl's  hands.  In  a  full  court  of  high-born 
knights  and  ladles,  he  kneeled  among  the  other  can- 
didates, received  the  accolade  upon  his  shoulder,  was 
bidden  to  be  a  good  knight  in  the  name  of  God  and  St 
Michael,  and  rose  Sir  Lionel.  Then  his  friends  came 
round  him,  and  Offered  their  congratulations  and  gifts. 
Amongst  them  were  seven  fair  maidens  clad  in  white 
robes,  whom  neither  Sir  Lionel  nor  any  one  present 
knew.  The  first  gave  him  a  rich  mantle  of  state ;  the 
second,  a  parse  of  gold  pieces,  which  he  gave  away  In 
largesse  to  the  heralds ;  the  third  bore  a  bright  shield; 
which  had  no  device,  but  this  legend  round  the  margin, 
"  not  lightly  turned  aside;"  the  fourth  offered  him  a 
golden  cup  of  wine,  which  he  drank,  and  felt  his  heart 
strengthened  within  him;  the  fifth  led  a  noble  steed 
fully  caparisoned  ;  and  the  sixth  gave  a  helmet  inlaid 
with  gold.  With  these  gifts,  he  was  far  more  nobly 
equipped  than  any  of  the  new  created  knights,  but  there 
was  p'et  one  maiden  of  the  seven  who  bad  brought 
nothing  in  lierhwds.  She,  however,  advanced  Into  the 
crowd,  and  led  forth  Constance,  lookii^;  more  beautiful 
than  ever  from  the  blushes  which  covered  her  face.  The 
earl  looked  kindly  on  the  maiden,  and  finding  that  she 
was  betrothed  to  Sir  Lionel,  commanded  ftiat  their 
nuptials  should  take  place  at  once.  Accordli^ly  they 
were  married  by  the  lord  abbot  in  the  abbey  church.  In 
the  presence  of  the  earl,  and,  as  they  returned,  the  seven 
&ir  maidens  in  white  went  before,  and  strewed  flowen 
in  their  path.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  found  that  the 
m^dens  had  disappeared  without  having  spoken  to  any 
one,  nor  could  any  tell  whence  they  oad  come  nor 
whither  Ihey  departed.  They  were  never  seen  in  those 
parts  sgain  but  on  one  ocoauon,  and  that  was  maoy  years 
after,  when  Sir  Lionel  was  on  his  death-bed.  ThoM 
were  present  only  Constance  his  wife,  and  a  priest;  aod 
these  averred,  that  as  the  seven  maideoi  stood  by  die 
bedside,  and  looked  kindly  on  tbe  dying  knlgbt,  his  &ce 
was  lighted  with  a  amilc^  which  did  aot  pass  awiby  UU 
long  anor  deaUi. 

LB.  If. 


LtrOT  COOPER. 

OmiOLVSIOH. 

Bbitom  amokod  bis  short  and  blackened  pipe.  Lui^, 
whose  heart  was  relieved  of  the  Insapportable  load  of 
her  hateful  confinement,  wiped  the  tears  from  ber  dieeks 

aa  quietly  as  she  could,  ana  silently  ofl'ered  her  grsteftil 
thaakag^vings  to  Almighty  Qod  for  the  pure  air  she  was 
breathing,  and  the  cessation  of  the  infernal  sounds  she 
had  escaped  from. 

"  Mayoe,"  said  Belton,  "  you  do  not  like  my  smoke  ;" 
and  be  took  the  pipe  bcm  his  mouth.  "  But  tiiiiy  tell 
me,  aU  the  fiwtory  women  smoke." 

"  I  am  quite  used  to  it,"  ssid  Lucy ;  "  pray  ei^oy  it" 

"  1  am  an  old  soldier,"  continued  the  man,  "  and  I 
have  got  the  habit  of  it ;  but  I  have  always  thought  it 
both  a  dirty  and  an  idle  trick ;  and  I  have  taught  my 
boy  George  not  to  moke  himself  a  slave  to  it  as  I  am." 

By  this  time  they  had  cleared  the  town  of  Parra^ 
matta,  and  were  entering  upon  the  great  Bathurst  road, 
from  which  the  whole  valley  of  the  "Heads  of  the 
Waters,"  (for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  native  word 
■Parramatta,)  and  all  the  extent  of  the  town,  were  visible. 
At  a  dbtonce  was  the  factory,  which  Belton  pointed  out 
1o  bis  companion;  and  on  tbe  western  alopc  of  the 
panorama^  the  government  domain  and  the  oonntry 
seat  of  the  Governor  overiooked  Ihe  seene,  with  much, 
of  English  comfort  and  repose. 

"  Yooder,"  svd  Belton,  "  is  the  place  you  came  firom  ; 
I  Huppose  you  are  not  sorrj'  to  leave  it," 
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Ltic;  could  not  conceal  tbc  teare  that  flowed  Caster 
than  ever. 

"  Well,  well,"  Bud  Belton,  who  evidently  was  no 
match  for  such  rhetoric,  "  I  will  say  no  more  about  it 
- — at  least,  if  yon  behave  yourself  dmently.  So  long  as 
you  are  a  good  girl,  you  may  keep  out  of  it ;  and  I  hope 
yon  have  seen  enough  of  it  to  do  you  good." 

Lucy  could  make  no  reply ;  but  she  silently  remarked 
that  her  companion  did  not  ewear,  and  was  kind  and 
gentle  with  his  horse.  It  is  impoeuble  to  communicate 
the  grateful  aatisfaotion  with  which  she  made  thene  pre- 
liminary obnervations,  and  drew  from  them  a  favourable 
ugury  of  her  new  master's  character. 

The  man  at  the  tumpUce  gate,  and  George  Belton^ 
exchanged  the  nod  of  recognition,  which  implied  that 
the  matter  of  the  toll  had  been  previously  adjusted;  and 
they  proceeded  easily  and  quietly  along  a  capital  road, 
inclosed  on  either  aide  with  a  rail-fenoe,  the  domain  to 
the  right,  and  the  close  bush  to  the  left,  forming  an 
avenue  of  tall  gum-trees,  which  was  interrupted  occa- 
sionally by  a  cleared  spot,  where  the  "poor  settler  had 
trailt  his  hut,  and  gathered  his  domestic  cares  about 
him.  At  the  summit  of  the  first  ascent,  by  the  road 
side,  li^  the  carcase  of  a  bullock,  which  had  died  beneath 
the  yoke.  The  hawks  and  dogs  were  busy  over  the 
remuns,  which,  fbr  months  after,  solicited  the  attention 
of  the  way&rer.  Helton's  horse  shied  at  the  uncouth 
spectacle  as  usual.  "  Captain,  Captain,"  said  Belton, 
"  what's  the  matter  1  You  have  seen  that  sight  before ; 
it  is  not  the  first  by  many.  But  don't  be  afraid,  man ; 
we  will  not  leave  you  by  the  road  side,  Captain,  depend 
upon  it." 

They  descended  the  long  slope,  and  crossed  a  creek, 
1^  a  wooden  brid^,  part  of  the  results  of  convict  labour, 
and  now  undergoing  a  repair.  At  the  road  side  was  a 
tent  or  two,  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  gang, 
which  consisted  of  ten  men,  who  were  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  out  of  irons.  A  little  further  stood  the 
"  Madeira  Inn,"  a  humble  house  of  refre^ment  by  the 
road  side,  kept  by  "  the  Frenchman,"  who,  however, 
was  a  native  of  Madeira.  After  crossing  two  more  ridges, 
from  the  last  of  which,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty 
miles,  the  city  of  Sydney  was  clearly  discernible,  and 
six  miles  beyond  it,  the  lighthouse  on  the  south  head, 
they  suddenly  entered  upon  the  cleared  ground,  and  saw 
the  rising  sides  of  Prospect  Hill,  where  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  enterprising  &miliea  of  the  colony  is 
settled  in  great  comfort  and  opolence.  After  a  while, 
Belton  drew  up  to  a  gate  on  the  left,  which  he  unlatched 
and  threw  back,  whilst  Captain  verj' carefully  passed 
through,  and  waited  until  his  master  dosed  it  and 
mounted  his  cart  again,  ere  he  proceeded.  The  loud 
barking  of  a  carroty  dog,  who  now  came  up,  and  Avhom 
Belton  greeted  by  the  name  of  Daddy  Pineher,  gave 
Lucy  to  understand  that  they  were  approaching  to  their 
journey's  end.  He  had  been  busy  with  his  pipe  all  the 
way,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  a  man  of  many  words  ;  but 
now  he  began  to  tell  Pinchcr's  stoiy,  and  partly  by 
apostrophes  to  his  dog.  partly  by  direct  narrative,  she 
learned  that  thecarrotydog  had  attached  himself  to  Belton 
some  years  ago,  and  had  followed  him  with  hiit  regiment, 
until  at  length  they  settled  here,  with  Mungo,  his  black 
son,  and  a  son  of  Mungo's,  wearing  the  fkmily  carrots, 
and  called  after  his  grand&ttber,  young  Fincher.  They 
are  eood  to  their  boasts,  thou^t  Lney;  surely  they 
will  be  good  to  me.  The  three  generations  of  dogs  went 
capering  before;  the  lane  was  long  and  rugged ;  a  dog- 
rose,  fUU  of  blooming  hips  and  haws,  rose  by  the  fence 
here  and  there ;  lUid  then  a  couple  of  haystacks,  well 
thatched,  and  the  smooth  i^duc  of  a  third,  with  a  pig- 
stye  and  fowl-house,  all  In  good  order  and  comfort, 
seemed  to  dose  the  lane ;  but  roimd  a  sharp  comer,  at 
the  edge  of  a  small  patch  of  green  turf,  and  oounded  by 
a  couple  of  young  but  handsome  oaks,  stood  the  small 
white  cottage  which  Belton  called  his  home.  Lucy  was 
surprised  that  no  <me  came  to  the  door ;  but  the  master 
had  by  this  time  Jumped  down,  and  having  thrown  his 


arms  round  the  neck  of  a  tall  figure,  sitting  moti<mIeBS 
in  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  open  window,  m  kissed  the 
cheek  of  Ms  wife,  who  cordially  welcomed  him  home, 
but  who  evidently  was  dqnived  of  sight. 

Belton  now  returned  to  the  cart,  and  bidding  Lucy 
hand  him  out  the  various  produce  of  his  marketing,  be 
finally  helped  her  to  come  down,  and  led  her  into  the 
cottage,  which  was  clean  and  neat,  and  well  supplied 
with  substantia]  furniture.  ITliilet  he  was  away  at  the 
stable,  looking  after  Captain's  supper  and  bed,  Lucy 
was  employed,  under  Mrs.  Belton's  directions,  in  getting 
the  table  spread  far  the  evening  meal ;  and,  as  she  aRct- 
wards  learned,  had  given  the  blind  woman  much  satis- 
&ctiou  by  the  tones  of  her  voice,  and  her  quiet  step. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  cottage,  which  was 
neat  and  orderly  before,  gradually  assumed  the  aspect 
of  extreme  cleanness  tad  comfort;  Mrs.  Belton's  caps 
and  handkerchiefs  were  of  a  snow  whiteness ;  and  the 
fnmituxe  and  bedding  as  beantinil  as  thn-  cwnld  be 
made.  The  dairy  gradually  improved;  noticing  could 
exceed  the  cleanliness  and  coolness  of  that  great  test  of 
female  industry ;  nor  could  the  well-scalded  vessels  look 
whiter.  A  good  understanding  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  house,  which  extended  to  every  part  of  the  farm, 
and  every  creature  in  it  Thrift  and  eeonon^  wen 
obvious;  and  so  much  tranquitUl^  was  hardly  to  be 
seen  elsewhere. 

In  due  time,  Lucy  learned  that  Belton  and  his  wife 

had  come  from  England  with  the  regiment  of  foot, 

accompanied  by  one  child,  a  boy,  now  superintending 
a  large  property  at  the  remotest  verge  of  the  colony ; 
that  Mrs.  Belton  hod  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
a  lying-in,  which  had  occurred  wiUun  a  m<mth  <^  their 
landii^,  and  that  the  total  loss  of  sight  had  bem  one  of 
the  results,  and  the  death  of  an  in&nt  daughter,  after 
a  painful  existence  of  six  weeks,  another. 

It  further  appeared,  that  George  Belton  having  com- 
pleted the  period  of  his  service,  had  retired  upon  a  pen- 
sion of  29.  lOd.  a  day,  and  had  purchased  the  nonse  and 
land  on  which  he  lived.  Belton  was  fhigal  and  tem- 
perate, cheerful  and  industrious.  He  made  no  merit  of 
doing  his  duty,  and  set  little  value  upon  himself  for 
habits  which  made  him  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  all  his 
acquaintuice.  His  noighbours,  who  could  not  follow 
his  example,  held  him,  nevertheless,  in  great  honour ; 
and  Belton's  word  was  everywhere  respected.  His  manly 
tenderness  for  his  afflicted  wife  had  given  him  a  gmtle 
and  considerate  demeanour,  and  an  air  and  manner 
approaching  very  nearlj-  towards  refinement.  Belton 
had  always  been  attentive  to  the  offices  of  the  Ciiurch 
of  England ;  and  at  the  time  of  Lucy's  assignment  to 
the  ffunily,  the  public  service  was  reverratly  celebrated 
every  evening,  in  the  presence  of  oil  its  members. 

That  these  good  people  were  kind  to  Lucy,  need 
hardly  be  recorded.  She  gradually  won  their  eeteem, 
and  all  their  confidence ;  and,  in  this  remote  and  happy 
spot,  two  years  rolled  over  her  head,  healing  all  ner 
troubles,  and  improrlng  her  character.  At  tiiis  time, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  department,  ^  was  be- 
come entitled  to  an  indulgence,  technically  called  a 
"  Ticket  of  Leave ;"  the  whole  meamng  of  which  is, 
that  she  would  be  at  liberty  to  enter  any  service  which 
she  deemed  desirable,  at  such  wages  as  she  could  obtain, 
within  a  specified  district,  until  the  full  expiratiw  of 
her  sentence.  But  it  was  not  her  Intration  to  quit 
George  Belton  and  hla  wife,  to  make  her  wi^  in  a  sodety 
so  constituted  as  she  well  knew  this  to  be  ;  and  they, 
on  thdr  part,  were  happy  to  keep  her  to  themselves, 
promising  that  she  should  not  be  a  loser  by  her  devo- 
tion to  them.  And  in  this  way  they  continued  to  dis- 
charge their  respective  duties,  to  their  mutual  happiness 
ud  comfort. 

About  this  time  Lu<^  most  unexpectedly  received  the 
following  tetter.  It  was  seen  in  tiie  post^ce  by  a 
person  who  had  known  her  when  at  Dr.  Caveat's^  and 
who,  having  heard  of  her  present  addnM^  oaoaed  it  to 
be  forwarded  to  her. 
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"   ,  15  June.  IMO. 

"  Du&  Grakdchild, 

"  Although  ve  have  not  received  a  Btngle  line 
from  you  to  say  where  yon  are,  nor  that  you  eqj<^  the 
great  blesung  of  health,  and  I  do  not  knov  nov  to 
direct  this  letter  to  you,  I  am  willing  to  try  whether 
it  may  not  come  to  hand,  e«pecia]ly  as  there  is  news 
which  may  be  of  much  use  to  you.  You  know  that,  ever 
aioce  your  dear  mother's  deatn,  the  duty  of  bringing  up 
yourself  and  sister  fell  upon  me ;  and  from  that  time, 
we  never  got  one  nne^e  une  from  your  bther.  But  1 
will  say  no  more  about  bis  cruelty  to  your  mother  and 
yourselves.  We  have  lately  heard  that  he  married  again 
in  India,  and  died  of  cholera-morbus,  leaving  a  large 
fortune  to  the  children  of  his  second  marriage.  But 
what  concerns  you  and  your  sister,  is,  to  know  that  the 
sum  of  500^  has  been  left  to  your  good  friend  the  rector, 
in  trust  for  you  and  your  sister,  when  you  attain  the 
•ge  of  twenty-five  years  respectively ;  and  I  should 
reconmiend  you  to  writ«  word,  either  to  him,  or  to  me, 
where  you  now  are,  and  what  hmi  better  be  done  about  the 
legacy.  Mr.  Screw,  the  lawyer,  baa  always  s;ud  that  he 
tuwl  good  information  of  your  poor  sister's  death ;  and 
he  says,  it  is  most  likely  you  are  dead  too :  but  I  hope 
and  trnat  he  la  wrong  in  both  eaim ;  and  that  you  are 
both  alive  and  well  to  do.  If  I  receive  an  answer  to 
this  letter,  there  are  some  news  for  you  about  the  family, 
whieb  I  will  send ;  but  until  I  learn  that  my  letters 
come  to  hand,  I  shall  add  no  more,  but  remain,  dear 
liucgr,  your  loxiag  grandfikther, 
j  "  Philip  Asdhxws. 

"  p.S. — The  good  rector  hopes  that  you  have  not  for- 
got yonr  early  lessona.  Ton  have  many  friends  here 
who  pray  for  and  pity  you." 

Such  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  wliich  Lucy 
received.  Fortunately,  its  general  contents  threw  no 
discredit  npon  her,  or  her  friends  at  home,  which  could 
give  her  pun :  but  enough  waa  discovered  to  show 
ner  unprotected  and  friendless  condition,  when  that 
oeenrnd  for  which,  by  the  merciful  operation  of  the  law, 
these  two  sisters  were  removed  from  scenes  of  danger- 
ous association ;  and  an  impression  has  been  made  upon 
my  mind,  tliat  the  portion  of  guilt  which  really  attached 
to  the  surviving  sister  had  been  greatly  overrated.  By 
this  letter,  however,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  Lucy  would 
be  entitled  to  5002.  the  day  she  attained  her  twenty- 

I    fifth  year ;  by  which  time  also  the  whole  period  of  her 

I    aeatence  would  be  terminated. 

After  much  debate,  it  waa  concluded  that  Lucy  should 
Imnediately  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  her  grand- 

ii  fiitber'g  letter;  and  Belton  underbKtK  to  obtiun  trom. 
the  authorities  in  Sydney  such  attestations  of  her  sister's 
death  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  in  similar 
cases.  Id  the  mean  while,  it  was  fUrtner  determined  to 
keep  Lucy's  good  fortune  a  profound  secret. 


An  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity  and  peace  seemed 
'    to  bless  the  otttage  and  its  inhabitants;  the  daily 
labour  and  the  daily  bread  followed  each  other,  sweet- 
eoed  with  contentment.    Qeoige  Belton  gradually 
aocomulated  a  stock  of  serviceable  horecs  and  handsome 
cows ;  his  poultiy,  eggs,  and  butter,  met  with  a  steady 
sale ;  his  mode  of  life  waa  sob^,  and  his  liabits  inex- 
pensire ;  he  felt  himself  gradually  growing  rich.  Ko- 
I    thing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  repose  and  comfort  of 
'    his  life,  nntil  a  source  of  anxiety  arose  in  his  son 
I    George,  of  whom  a  series  of  reports  began  to  be  spread 
abroad,  that  he  was  neglectful  of  his  doty,  insolent  to 
I    his  master,  and  giving  way  to  vicious  habits.  His 
•    letters  were  no  longer,  as  formerly,  frequent  and  cheer- 
'    fal ;  bat  were  filled  with  an  apparent  sullenness  and  ill- 
temper,  which  were  as  strange  to  his  natural  character, 
;   as  they  were  othenrise  unaccountable.   His  lather  was 
mach  distressed  at  this  state  of  things,  and  would  gladly 
haT«  eiUed  him  h<nae;  bat  he  was  under  an  engage- 


ment with  his  master  for  a  term  of  two  years,  to  break 
which  never  occurred  to  the  honest  veteran  as  possible. 
Nearly  fire  months  of  the  period  were  yet  unexpired  : 
at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  elder  Belton  reminded  his 
son  he  might  honourably  throw  up  an  employment 
which  had  evidently  become  irksome  to  him,  for  some 
reason  or  other ;  but  which  he  had  engaged  himself  to 
fulfil,  and  which  he  waa  bound  not  only  to  observe,  but 
that  with  all  diligence,  faithfulneAa,  and  alacrity,  like 
an  honest  man.  To  all  this  the  young  man  replied,  that 
he  knew  what  his  duty  was,  and  would  endeaTour  to 
fulfil  it  to  the  very  letter,  both  for  his  parents'  sake  and 
his  own,  but  that  he  waa  ill-supported  and  ill-requited  by 
his  master;  his  authority  among  the  men  diminished, 
and  his  best  efi'orts  for  the  well-being  of  the  property 
frustrated.  The  father  was  bo  uneasy  and  perplexed, 
that  he  contemplated,  with  Mrs.  Belton's  fiill  concur- 
rence, a  long  and  dangerous  journey  to  the  station  where 
his  son  was  employed  ;  rightly  judging,  that  any  effort 
of  the  kind  of  which  he  waa  capable  would  cost  him 
less  pain  than  his  son's  bad  conduct  would  cause  him. 
Mrs.  Belton,  however  anxious  to  relieve  the  bther  from 
the  evident  annoyance  be  sufiered  on  account  of  her  only 
son,  never  would  allow  that  the  &ult  or  provocation  lay 
with  him :  she  knew  his  generous  spirit  and  good  temper 
too  well  to  believe  it ;  whatever  was  the  matter,  she  was 
sure  that  George  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

It  happened  on  a  certain  Sunday,  when  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  church 
of  Parramatta,  that  Geoi^e  Belton  and  his  wife  were 
proceeding  to  town,  in  their  green  chaise-cart,  with  the 
intention  of  partaking  in  that  communion.  Lucy  had 
been  detained  by  the  sudden  illness  of  a  neighbour,  who, 
on  these  occasiiHis,  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  care 
of  the  house  in  the  absence  of  the  family;  it  was  with 
reluctance,  therefore,  that  she  remained  behind,  and  i^- 
lowed  herself  to  be  deprived  of  the  bencAt  of  the  sacra- 
ment. 

Her  preparations  for  dinner  had  been  made,  the  board 
covered  with  linen  of  the  whitest  hue,  and  the  humble 
furniture  of  the  table  beautifully  clean.  The  windoir  of 
the  common  room  was  opened,  having  a  monthly  rose  on 
each  aide  of  it,  und  growing  widi  restrained  luzuriancy 
over  the  tnde  vraandah  which  Belton  had  lately  added 
to  his  house.  Beneath  the  verandah,  on  a  rustic 
bendi,  Lucy  sat  reading  the  morning  service,  uid  so 
intently  was  she  engaged,  that  she  was  not  sensible  of 
the  approach  of  a  man  until  he  stood  almost  by  her  side. 

To  her  great  amazement  she  beheld  a  powerful  man 
standing  before  her. 

"I  am  sure,"  she  said,  looking  keenly  at  him,  "that 
yon  are  George  Belton." 

"Why,  you  did  not  expect  me,  did  youV  said  young 
George  Belton.   "  Where  are  fether  and  motheri" 

"  You  are  too  like  Mrs.  Belton  to  mistake,"  was  the 
reply.  And  truly  the  herculean  frame,  and  raven  hair 
and  ey^  of  the  young  man  could  not  conceal  the  regular 
features  of  his  mother,  which  he  bore  with  manly  sym- 
metry.  His  eye  yraa  like  a  hawk's, — 

"Jet,  Jet  bluk.  and  like  a  hawk," 

as  the  Northern  bard  has  sung. 

" Where's  fintherl  where'a  motheri"  interrogated 
Geowe ;  "  there's  nothing  the  matter,  I  hope  'i " 

Whilst  Lacy  gave  him  the  necessary  information, 
the  sound  of  the  cart-wheels  was  heard,  bringing  home 
from  church  his  venerated  parents.  Geoi^  Belton 
was  ready  to  lift  his  mother  out,  which  he  did  with  as 
much  ease  as  ever,  twenty  years  before,  she  bad  lifted 
him.'  Once  set  upon  her  fee^  she  continued  to  clasp  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  her  racdamatioos  expressed 
her  joy  at  meeting  him.  His  father  shook  him  heartily 
by  the  hand ;  great  and  general  were  the  endearments, 
and  happy  was  that  humble  house  on  that  day.  An 
intimacy  between  the  young  man  and  Lucy  was  im- 
mediately commenced,  and  it  was  determined  that  he 
shoidd  remain  at  home  for  thefiitare,  totakepartinthe 
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maiugemeDt  of  the  growing  property,  a  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  his  food  parents.  It  was  not  hard  for  him  to 
account  for  the  unhappincss  he  bod  lai«ly  undergone. 
DiBbresa  and  poverty  had  overtikea  his  master,  the  mse- 
pamble  atl«Ddants  npon  auch  a  couree  of  life  as  be  had 
fellen  into ;  all  his  arrangements  were  crippled  by  the 
want  of  means,  and  his  diaappointmcata  were  Jaid  uponbU 
overaeers  and  aervants,  who  had,  besides,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  ail  their  labour  unproductive.  Belton  had 
long  seen  ill-nature  in  his  master's  Coce;  but  when  he 
bad  recourse  to  injurious  language,  an  altercation  ensued, 
which,  by  the  young  man's  forbearance,  terminated  in 
their  separation  by  consent,  without  farther  ill  conso- 
quencea.  To  mount  bis  horse,  and  reach  his  &iber'» 
bouse  by  lengthened  joumeys,  was  the  first  result  of  his 
liberty;  for  He  could  not  wait  to  give  tbem  notice  of 
bis  intended  coming.  George  Belton  bad  received  from 
bis  father  such  at:cuunts  of  Lucy  as  made  bim  happy 
to  think  hiH  mother's  infirmities  wen  ao  well  attenu^ 
to;  but,  however  highly  he  mi^t  have  been  disposed 
to  think  of  her  at  a  distance,  a  nearer  acquaintance 
added  greatly  to  hia  regutL  In  short,  the  younger 
Belton  soon  found  it  ncoesaary  to  examine  himselt  as 
to  the  state  of  hia  affections  towards  Lucy  Cooper,  «nd 
came  to  the  determination  to'spealc  to  his  bther  on  the 
snl^ject. 

A  few  evenings  after  be  bad  adopted  this  resolution 
he  found  aok  opportunity  of  opening  the  subject,  as  they 
returned  home  from  the  purctiase  of  some  cows,  whicn 
they  had  obtained  at  an  advantageous  price,  and  which 
bade  lair  to  turn  out  well.  Ueorge  was  an  honest, 
atraighttorward  man,  and  began  at  once  with  the  busi- 
ness in  hand. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  I  think  very  highly  of  Lucy." 

"  Ho  do  i,"  replied  his  father. 

"  Do  you  thin£  she  would  make  a  man  a  good  wife  1 " 

"  A  very  good  wile,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

They  wall^ed  a  few  stepe  further  in  uilence. 

"  i^'aiher,"  proceeded  tlie  young  man^  "  do  you  think 
ahe  would  have  me  t" 

"  Hvy,"  said  the  lather,  "you  had  better  ask  her." 

"Do  you  mean  that,  father)"  inquired  the  yoiing 
man. 

"  Indeed,  I  do,"  said  bis  latber;  "you  may  do  many 
woree  thiugH,  few  better,  than  secure  to  yourself  so  good 
a  young  woman." 

The  young  man  grasped  the  old  man's  band ;  and, 
vith  some  hesitation,  aaid,  "  My  mother — do  you  think 
ahe  is  of  your  mind  I " 

'-  We  never  had  two  opinions,  my  boy,  since  we  be> 
cune  one  flesh.  I  know  your  motber's  opinion  quite 
agrees  with  mine." 

"  Well,  fiather,"  concluded  the  dutiful  sob,  "  I  think 
this  eveoing's  conversation  will  utUe  the  buiinssa^  at 
leaat  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  'i  bere  is  another  person  to  be  consulted  yet,"  inter 
poaed  the  elder  Belton. 
"  J  hope  you  do  not  expect  any  difficulty  there.  I 

hope  there  is  no  person  " 

Young  Qcorge  Belton  bad  now  touched  a  string 
wbich  sounded  harshly  to  bis  feelings ;  the  possibility 
of  pre-occupation  had  not  yet  occurred  to  him. 

*'  Ilave  yon  any  raaaon  to  think,  fiaUur,  th»t  Ln^  has 
any  engagement  of  tbia  sortV 

"  No,  Ueorge,"  said  his  fathw,  "  I  really  think  she 
has  not.  But  she  has  strong  feelings  about  her  situa- 
tion, and  so  much  settled  purpose  and  strength  ct 
mind,  that  if  she  should  have  formed  m  (pinion  that 
leqoiree  euch  a  sacrifice,  1  am  sure  she  would  m^intipn 
it  •gtiasi  all  the  worid,  and  at  an;  coat" 

Uatisfted  with  the  result  of  this  conrenatioa,  iriiich 
the  reader  will  observe  was  conducted  with  primitive 
aimplicity  and  manlineaa,  and  that  the  two  George 
Beltous  were  aa  like  each  other  in  their  uprightness 
and  honour  as  their  broad  shoulders  and  sturdy  framea 
betokened  their  common  origin,  the  younger  man  was 
still  aoUeitoiii  about  Lwv'a  aoeeptance  of  Jiia  of^. 


and  her  own  plans  for  the  future  conduct  of  her 

life. 

George  was  most  affectionate  to  bts  mother,  as  a 
matter  of  txturse.  His  munly  nature  could  not  be  other- 
wise. The  evening  meal  and  the  evening  prayers  were 
concluded,  and  the  whole  party  betook  iliemBelves  to 
rest,  without  further  mentioning  a  subject  so  important 
to  bim,  and  so  auspiciously  commenced.  It  was  one 
among  the  few  sleepless  nights  be  bad  ever  experienced ; 
and,  perhaps,  for  tbe  first  lime  in  bis  life  that  be  be- 
came acquamted  with  the  uneasy  passions.  But  be  had 
achieved  the  greater  part  of  hie  onject  in  securing  the 
concurrence  of  both  bis  parenu ;  and  be  .resolved  to 
ascertain  from  Lucy's  own  lijis  what  was  likely  to  be 
her  determination.  The  only  hesitation  he  fell  was  a 
doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  better  and  more  delicate 
to  request  bis  mother  to  break  the  subject  to  her ;  but 
bin  hual  purpose  to  plead  for  himsell,  in  his  own  per- 
son, was  more  in  accordance  with  the  plain  intjgrity  of 
bis  di»poiittion. 

For  Home  days  the  employments  of  the  &rm,  in  which 
all  were  diligently  occupied,  put  any  explanation  oat  of 
hia  power;  and  yet  an  inditl'erent  observer  could  not 
have  overlooked  tbe  balt^sonmnous  and  constrained  de- 
portment of  the  two  young  people ;  whilst  an  easy 
anxiety  and  watchfulness  proved  satisfactorily  enongb 
that  tbe  bculties  of  ^e  dder  were  employed  in  detect- 
ing little  overt  acts  and  evidences  ot  open  love.  At 
length  a  moonlight  evening,  and  a  few  moments'  leisure, 
made,  pcrbapsi,  on  purpose  by  the  solicitude  of  Mrs. 
Belton,  gave  George  the  much-desired  opportunity  of 
declaring  bis  love,  which  Lucy  heard  without  surprise, 
^ough  certainly  not  without  emotitm;  and  whilst  ahe 
contewed  'that  neither  his  person  nor  hii  di^mutim 
were  iadifl^nt  to  her  atlection^  she  referred  tne  den- 
sion  to  her  only  friends,  who  were  hia  UAhtt  and 
mother. 

Brief  and  conclusive  as  this  short  explanation  proved, 
it  wa8  a  moment  ol  so  much  unmingled  happinot>s,  that 
1  question  whether  memory  itself  can  supply  another  of 
equal  bii^s.  When  old  George  Belton,  asid  bis  vile 
leaning  upon  hia  arm,  rctumea  from  their  little  stroll, 
George  reierred  the  whole  aUair  at  once,  in  Lucy's  pre- 
sence, to  tbeir  decision.  Tbe  evening  shades  could  not 
bush  the  sobs,  though  they  concealed  tbe  teais,  ol'  this 
now  happy  girl ;  George  ciasped  bcr  to  bis  bobom,  and 
felt  all  tiie  rapture  which  his  generous  spirit  deserved, 
unmixed  witb  reproach,  and  superior  to  shame. 

"  O  hippy  Icve !  where  love  lOw  tbla  la  Ibaad  1 
U  ueatt-lelt  npture*  1  bllM  beyond  eoii<pai«  I 
I've  pMCtt  mucu  thb  wear)-,  nuMtal  ton  no, 
AuU  wtie  iupcikun  b».s  me  ttau  declare— 
'  If  Heaven  a  itruuglii  ol  heavenly  pleaiut*  apara, 
Oue  conlisl  In  uui  melanchoiy  v>.le, 
'1  la  wtaen  a  joutuiul,  lonng,  u-Mleat  pair 

In  otliei'a  anui>  bieailie  nut  tlie  teuuir  tale, 
Beueatta  the  mllli-wliiie  tliom  that  accnta  tbe  erening  gale.'" 

Inmates  of  one  bouse,  tbe  family  concurred  in  eoleia- 
niziug  an  immediate  marriage,  Mrs.  Webster  came 
from  Sydney  to  witness  tbe  event ;  and  lived  to  see  tbe 
old  couple  and  the  young  enjoying  together  for  many 
years  tbe  fullest  measure  of  earthly  felicity. 


POPULAR  YEAll-EOOK. 

Jptbruara. 

KuuA  tfave  to  this  month  the  position  io  the 
year  which  it  still  retains,  and  placed  it  under  tlie 
protection  of  N^iune,  who  was  highly  esteemed 
by  tbe  Romans,  not  only  as  ruling  over  one  of 
the  lour  elements,  but  as  tbe  reputed  promoter  of 
the  abdnciion  ol  the  Sabine  Momen,  when  tbe 
Donulation  of  the  in&nt  dtv  of  Komulns  was  in 
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dufer  of  extinction.  Tbe  name  February  i« 
either  taken  (torn  Fehmut  Februaca,  or  Frhruali*, 
tppellations  of  Juno  ;  or  from  the  Febrna,  or 
Ftralia,  saerificei  anciently  offered  to  Pluto,  at  this 
Ntgon,  for  tbe  souls  of  the  departed.  In  allueitm 
to  thia  euatom  Ovid  sing»— 

"  Vith  wliiUoe'er  our  hearti  we  hold 
An  parMed,  wu  Pebma  tenned  of  old  t 
£wImUmh      from  bene*,  fton  kmc*  th*  sMn*, 
or  this  oar  awnlh  of  Ftbrawr  ••»■, 
Ib  whiob  th»  priMta  of  Fw  poMHioiia  aulti 
Id  which  ih*  tombi  were  alio  purified 
Of  *ueh  ai  had  do  dirge*  when  they  died; 
For  our  rellfUnu  fuben  did  Balntaiii 
PttTfattotai  expiated  vrwy  Maht 
OfgulUaBdiln." 

Our  Saxon  ancestora  termed  this  month  Bpront- 
*fif.  "  By  kde,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  meaning 
the  kele-wurt,  which  we  now  call  the  cole-wurt, 
tbe  greatest  yut-wurt  in  time  long  past  that  our 
ancestors  osra,  and  the  broth  ma&  therewith  was 
therefore  also  called  kele ;  fur  before  we  borrowed 
from  the  French  the  nnme  of  puttage,  and  the 
OAine  of  herb,  the  one  in  our  own  language  was 
called  keU,  and  tbe  other  wurt ;  and  as  this  kele- 
wurt,  or  pottage-herb,  wra  tbe  chief  winter^wurt 
for  the  bosbanamao,  so  was  it  the  first  berb  Uiat 
in  tLis  month  began  to  yield  out  wholesome  young 
•proats,  and  comteuuently  gave  thereunto  the  name 
Of  tjtroHt-ieie."  Tbe  S»onB  subsequently  altered 
this  term  to  Sidaumatb  (rendered  by  Spelman  "  Pan- 
cake Month,")  because  in  the  course  of  it,  before 
tbeir  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  offered  cakes 
to  the  Sun ;  and  **  Sol,"  or  "  Soul,"  Bignifled  cakes, 
or  food. 

In  the  period  of  February  the  sun  generally 
eoters  "  Pisces,"  whence  this  month  has  t»tt  fishes 
for  its  zodiacal  sign.*  Its  common  representation 
is  a  man  in  a  dfu-k  sky-coloured  dress,  bearing  in 
fab  band  the  above  astronomical  emblem,  in  some 
of  the  old  SaxoD  pictures,  however,  February  was 
represented  as  a  vine-dresser  pruning  trees;  and 
in  others,  as  a  man  with  bis  jacket  closely  buttoned, 
warming  himself  by  striking  bis  hands  across  bis 
body,  in  token  of  the  early  part  c^the  month  being 
tbe  most  inclement  season  of  the  year. 

Tbe  greater  portitHi  of  Febmary  may  etill  be 
considered  winter,  althmi^  the  weather  is  nsually 
less  cold  than  in  the  preceding  months.  Tbe  days 
SIC  sensibly  lengthened,  and  snow  and  ice  are 
nelted  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Frequently  a 
sudden  thaw  comes  on,  with  a  south  wind  and  rain, 
and  great  injury  is  occasioned  by  the  swollen 
nvers,  which,  msbing  beyond  their  accustomed 
channels,  carry  away  brieves  and  embankments, 
inundate  tbe  tielda,  and  sweep  away  the  cattle. 
The  thaw  is  ollen  again  succeeded  by  frost  and 
snow ;  and  thus  the  weather  alternately  changes 
dofiog  the  month.  February,  however,  ia  not 
entirely  without  tbe  cheering  harbingers  of  spring. 
Tbe  woodlark,  skylark,  wren,  robin,  missel,  hedge- 
sparrow,  thrush,  and  chaffinch,  arein  song.  Tarkey- 
oocke  scnit  awl  gobble ;  the  hunse-pigeon  has 
vonng.  The  raven  and  rook  repair  their  nests. 
The  bnlfinch  retnms  to  our  gardens.  The  wuod- 
ovl  and  green  woodpecker  are  heard  among  the 
tsaOess  trees.  Partridges  begin  to  couple,  and 
Bene  to  lay.  Frogs  croak;  Held  cridteis  Open 
ikeir  holes ;  the  bee  ffies  abroad ;  on  a  sunny  day 
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gnats  bur^  on  every  Hde,  and  one  or  two  early 
caterpillars,  who  have  lain  torpid  through  the 
winter,  are  visible.  Moles  throw  up  their  hilloidLs 
as  soon  as  the  earth  is  softened,  and  do  much 
mischief  in  gardens,  by  devouring  and  loosening 
flower-root*,  and  in  the  fields,  by  renderins  the 
soil  uneven,  and  thus  obstructing  the  scythe  of 
the  mower.  Many  plants  appear  above  ground, 
but  few  Sowers  are  yet  in  bloom.  'I  he  snow-drop 
fhlly  openri  by  the  vigU  of  Candlemas,  and  was 
for  that  rea^n  honoured  by  our  pious  ancestors 
with  the  niunes  of  *'  our  Laily  of  February,"  and 
**  Purification  Flower."  Primroses,  crocuses,  poly- 
anthuses, daisies,  the  periviinkle,  and  common 
polswort  are  seen;  tho  apricot  begins  to  tihoiv  a 
rew  blosioms ;  mosses  and  lichens  abound ;  tbc 
leaves  of  the  daffodil  appear ;  the  yew  and  alder- 
trees  put  forth  their  buds;  the  catkins  of  the  hazel 
become  very  conspicuous;  and  young  leaves  appear 
at  the  close  of  the  month  on  tbe  gooseberry  and 
currant  trees.  As  soon  as  the  frost  permits,  the 
gardener  digs  and-eowf  bi«  borders;  and  the  fanner 
ploughs  his  land,  sows  beans  and  peas,  rye  and 
spring  wheat;  sets  early  potatoes;  drains  ois  we^ 
land ;  prunes  trees,  and  plants  those  which  flourish 
best  in  ft  wet  aoll,  as  poplara  and  willows. 

Feiruarg  i.-^t%*  9uvitita.Hint,  n  CanbUnai  Oas: 

This  Festival  is  celebrated  by  all  Christttdun: 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  date  from  the  tffte 
of  Justinian;  but  Pope  Oelasiu*  had  ecrtalnly 
solemnised  it  at  Rome  thir^  yeen  bef^  th« 
accession  of  that  emperor. 

The  following  rhyme  rcspceting  Candlsraai  4»f 
is  universal  in  Scotland : — 

"  If  CiDdJemaa  day  >•  dty  aad  fair, 
The  hair  o'  wtniar'*  to  pomr  Md  nuilr; 
Ir  Ctjidlemai  da;  be  wet  aod  foul, 
The  half    winter*!  (Uil  at  Yule." 

Bifhop  Hall,  in  a  eermoD  on  this  Feait,  ebterves, 
"  It  hatA  been  an  old  (1  say  not  how  true)  note^ 
that  bath  b^en  wont  to  be  set  on  this  day,  that  if 
it  be  cleer  and  aunshioy,  it  portends  a  hard  weatbev 
to  eomq  i  if  cloudy  and  louring,  a  mild  awl  gwU* 
semon  ensuing."  To  the  same  ejffect  is  the  oW 
prediction — 

"  irCsadUmu  di^r  be  fair  wd  brigilit,  '  . 

Wntn  will  hna  uiothsr  flight; 
But  UOwdltmM  day  b*  cleudt  md  Hit, 
Wkrnr  b  fosik      i*Ul  Mt  COM  ■•■la.* 

Very  similar  is  tbe  aiu^ient  Latin  diBtiehi- 

"  SI  mI  eplendceeal  Maria  purUctnta, 
U^or  «lt  f  laciai  yoM  tmvtm  quam  fWt  aato  i" 

which  means,  "  If  the  sun  thmes  en  the  Feast  of 

the  Purification,  there  will  be  more  ice  nAcr  tbe 
Festival  than  before  it."  In  Germany  there  is  a 
vernaeular  proverb  to  exprees  tbe  same  idcai— 
Tbe  shepherd  would  rather  see  a  wolf  enter  his 
stable  on  Candlemas  day,  than  tbe  sun."  A  eot> 
respondent  in  Hone's  "Year  Book"  remarks,  "I 
have  seen  a  former  of  the  <old  school'  rubbing  his 
bands  with  glee  during  the  dismal  battling  of  tbe 
elements  without,  while  tbe  wind  entered  witbiq 
through  the  crevices  of  the  doors  and  easements  of 
the  latticed  windows,  and  while  his  litde  children) 
at  the  loud  blasts  which  roared  around  the  roof;  ran 
for  prot«ction  between  the  knees  of  Uieir  lhtbtr« 
or  hid  their  fsca  in  (ha  lap  of  th«r  mothev." 
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OtO  AKD  POPOtAR  COBTOMS. 


Harrick  eigoins  the  folloiriag  observance  on 
CtndlemM  day; — 

"  Klndl*  tlw  Chrittau  tend,  and  tkw 
TiU  nuMt  lot  It  bum. 
Which  qunchcd,  then  lay  it  ap  again 
TUl  Chxtataui  nnt  retorn. 

"  Part  mnit  be  kept  whamrith  to  t»nd 
The  Cbriitnuu  log  next  year. 
And  when  'lii  uMy  k»pt,  the  fiend 
Can  do  no  mifohief  tbert." 

Martin,  in  bis  description  of  the  Western  Islands, 
8ro,  1716,  describes  an  ande&t  custom  observed 
on  this  Festival :  it  is  as  follows : — The  mistress 
and  servants  of  each  family  take  a  sheaf  of  oats, 
and  dress  it  up  in  women  s  apparel,  put  it  in  a 
lai^  basket,  and  lay  a  wooden  club  by  it,  and 
this  they  call  Briid's  Bed ;  and  then  the  mistress 
and  servants  crythree  times,  *'  Briid  is  come  I  Briid 
ia  welcome!"  This  they  do  just  before  soinff  to 
bed,  and  when  they  rise  in  the  morning  they  look 
among  the  ashes,  expecting  to  see  the  impression 

Brad's  club  there ;  which,  if  they  do,  they  reckon 
It  a  true  presage  of  a  good  crop  and  prosperous 
year,  and  tbe  contrary  tney  take  as  an  ill  omen. 

A  contributor  to  Hone's  "  Every-day  Book, "  gives 
an  account  of  a  custom  which  he  witnessed  at  Lyme 
Reg^,  Dorsetshire,  in  tb^  days  of  his  boyhood. 
The  ashes  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged, 
beii^  sold  throughout  the  year  as  they  were  made, 
the  person  who  purchased  them  annually  sent  a 
present  on  Candlemas  day  of  a  lat^e  candle.  When 
night  came,  this  candle  was  lighted,  and,  assisted 
by  its  rays,  the  inmates  regaled  themsfdves  with 
ale  and  punch,  or  some  other  cheering  beverage, 
until  the  candle  had  burnt  out.  The  coming  of 
the  Candlemas  candle  was  looked  forwud  to  by 
the  young  ones  as  an  event  of  some  oonsequence; 
ftir,  of  lUage,  they  had  a  sort  of  rif^t  to  sit  up 
that  night,  and  partake  of  the  refVeshment,  tiU 
all  retired  to  rest ;  the  signal  for  which  was  the 
self-extinction  of  the  Candlemas  candle.  This  usage 
seems  to  have  been  a  relic  of  the  pious  obser- 
vances formerly  performed  on  tUs  Festival,  and 
which  will  be  described  presently. 

At  every  school  in  tne  south  of  Scotland,  the 
boys  and  girls  look  forward  to  Candlemas  day  as 
an  entire  cby  of  relaxation,  fan,  and  festivity.  On 
the  evening  preceding,  the  schoolmaster  gives  notice 
that  tomorrow  is  their  aunud  festival.  The  an- 
noiincariMnt  is  joyflilly  recelTed,  and  tb^  hasten 
home  to  thor  parents  for  tlieir  donations  to  the 
pedagogue,  called  "  Candle-mas  bleeze,"  that  all 
may  DO  ready  on  the  morrow.  When  it  arrives, 
all  18  bustle  and  conjecture  who  is  to  be  king,  who 
is  to  be  queen.  The  master  receives  his  "bfeeEe  " 
with  condescension  and  kmd  &miliarity :  some  of 
the  pupils  bring  sixpence,  some  a  shilling,  and 
others  more,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  parents.  With  the  "  bleese "  the  master 
purchases  a  few  bottles  of  whisky,  which  is  con- 
verted into  punch ;  and  this,  with  a  quantity  of 
biscuits,  is  for  the  entertainment  of  his  youthftil 
guests.  The  surplus  of  cuh,  after  defraying  all 
expenses,  he  retains  as  a  present  to  himselt  The 
boy  that  brin^  the  most  "bleeze  "  is  crowned 
"kiif,  and  the  giri  who  brings  the  lugest  pcwtion  is 
queen.  To  these  illustrious  pnsonagea  tiie  other 
yoathv  in  the  echool  pay  homage  for  m  ranainder 


of  the  festivities.  The  king  and  qneen  are  Installed 
by  being  introduced  to  each  other  by  the  school- 
master ;  they  acknowledge  the  honour  with  a  fond 
s^ute;  both  then  receive  a  glass  of  punch,  and 

{iledge  their  worthy  instructor.  They  next  drink 
ong  life  and  happy  days  to  their  loyal  subjects, 
ana  are  afterwards  enthroned  on  an  elevated  seat. 
After  the  enthronement,  the  master  gives  each 
scholar  a  glass  of  punch  and  a  biscuit;  and  tiiey 
all  drink  '*loim  life  and  a  prosperous  and  happy 
reign  to  thor  most  gnusons  sovereigns ;"  at  taa 
same  time  making  obeisance  with  their  best  bows. 
As  long  as  tite  wmsky  holds  out  these  testimonials 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  are  repeated.  The 
young  ones,  yet  iull  of  mirth  and  glee,  and,  after 
receiving  their  master's  thanks,  are  finally  dis- 
missed with  merry  hearts,  to  relate  their  adventures 
at  home. 

REUOIOm  ONEKTANCES. 

The  procession  on  this  day  with  lighted  tapers, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  old  obsen'snces, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  in  allusion  to  the  pro- 

Shetic  words  of  Simeon,  when  he  took  the  infant 
Esus  in  his  arins,  and  affirmed  that  He  was  a 
Light  to  lighteo  the  Gentiles,  and  the  .Gloet  of 
Israel.  Pope  Scigius,  says  an  old  writer,  "com- 
manded that  allpeopleshould  go  in  procession  upon 
Candlemas  day,  and  carry  canales  about  with  them 
burning  in  their  hands,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord 
684."  A  poem  before  cited  thus  alludes  to  tiiis 
observance: — 

"  Than  eomai  the  day  wherein  the  Tiqin  eOimd  Caaiar  unto 
The  FATHsn  chtef^aa  Hoaes'  Uw  commanded  bn  to  do. 
Then  numbers  greet  of  Upen  large  both  men  and  women  beat 
To  dmnh,  being  hallowed  there  with  pnnp  and  dreadAU  wordi 
tohHr." 

Candle-bearing  on  tiie  Feast  of  the  Purification 
remained  in  England  till  its  abolition  by  an  order 
in  Conndl  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI. 
The  usage  of  carrying  or  pladng  lighted  tapers  in 
churches  on  tlus  festival  was,  however,  partially 
continued  by  our  forefathers  long  subsequently 
to  the  "Reformation."  Dr.  Donne  (iemp.  James  - 
I.)  thus  alludes  to  it  in  one  of  bis  sermons : — "  The 
oblation  of  this  day's  purification  is  light :  so  the 
day  names  it.  Candlemas  day;  to  your  cwfon  cele- 
braUi  it  toitk  many  lights." 

Elsewhere,  the  'ancient  rites  of  Candlemas  are 
still  retained.  The  several  Prelates,  in  their  re- 
roective  dioceses,  not  only  bestow  a  solemn  bene- 
diction upon  the  lights  then  used,  but  also  upon 
such  as  are  to  be  expended  durmg  the  ensuing 
year,  whidi  are  carried  in  procession.  A  modem 
traveller  describes  the  blessing  of  the  candles  by 
the  sovereign  Pontiff  as  follows: — The  craemony 
takes  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  Quirinal,  where 
the  Pope  himself  officiates,  and  blesses,  and  dis- 
tributes with  his  own  hand,  a  candle  to  every 
person  in  the  body  of  the  church;  each  going 
mdividually  and  kneeling  at  the  throne  to  receive 
it  The  ceremony  commences  with  the  cardinals ; 
then  follow  the  bishops,  canons,  priors,  abbots, 
priests,  &C.,  down  to  the  sacristans  and  humblest 
officers  of  the  Church.  When  the  last  of  these 
has  got  his  candle,  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Senate  and  people  receive  theirs.  This 
over,  the  candles  are  udited ;  the  Pope  is  mounted 
in  hU  chair  and  carried  in  procession,  with  hymns 
chanting  round  the  ante^apel;  the  throne  is 
stripped  of  its  sploidid  hangmgs ;  the  Pope  and 
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eardiiiftb  take  off  th«r  cold  mod  crimBon  dresses, 
put  OD  thdr  ordinary  robes,  and  tbe  usual  mass  of 

the  morning  is  celebrated. 

It  was  andeotly  a  custom  for  women  in  England 
to  bear  lights  when  they  were  cburched.as  appears 
from  the  following  royal  bom  mot.  William  the 
Conqueror,  by  reason  of  sickness,  kept  his  chamber 
a  long  time,  *'  whereat  the  French  King,  scoffing, 
said,  *  The  King  of  England  lieth  long  in  child- 
bed : '  which,  when  it  was  reported  unto  King 
William,  he  answered — '  When  I  am  churched,  there 
ahalt  be  a  thousand  lights  in  France  ;*  and  that  he 
performed  a  few  days  after,  wasting  the  French 
territories  with  fire  and  sword." 

February  3. — St.  Blase,  the  patron  of  the  wool- 
corabers,  is  commemorated  on  this  day  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  English  Church.  He  was  bishop 
of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  and  was  martyred  in  the 
persecation  of  Licinius,  in  316,  by  the  command 
of  Agricolaus,  Governor  of  Cappadocia  and  the 
Lesser  Armenia:  candles  were  formerly  offered  in 
honour  of  this  saint  Even  until  very  lately  (and 
we  have  not  heard  that  the  custom  has  been  gene- 
rally discontinued)  it  was  the  practice  iu  many 
p«it8  of  England  to  kindle  fires  upon  dififerent  emi- 
nences on  the  day  of  his  anniverMTy.  Whether 
these  outcnnB  bad  any  allusion  to  the  Saint's  life, 
or  merely  origin^ed  from  the  reference  such  Ugh  ts 
or  UosM  hore  to  his  name,  as  some  have  imagined, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  St.  Blase  waa  once 
very  popular  throughout  this  country ;  and  there 
are  accounts  extant  which  state  him  to  have  first 
procured  such  fiivour  by  visiting  this  island,  and 
converting  many  of  our  Pagan  forefathers. 

No  other  reason  than  the  great  devotion  of  the 
people  to  this  celebrated  martyr  seems  to  have 
occasioned  the  woolcohbers  to  choose  him  the 
titular  patron  of  their  profession,  on  which  account 
his  festival  is  still  observed  by  them  with  a  solemn 
guild  at  Norwich.  "Periiaps  also,"  says  Butler, 
*'  his  couiti^  might  in  part  determine  them  to  this 
chtnce :  for  it  seems  that  the  first  branch,  or  at  least 
hint  of  this  manufacture,  was  borrowed  from  the 
remotest  known  countries  of  the  East,  as  was  that 
of  silk :  or  the  iron  eombt,  with  which  he  is  said  to 
I  have  been  tormented,  gave  occasion  to  this  choice." 
I  <•  To  this  dajr,"  sa^s  Brady,  area  1815,  "  the  effigy 
I  of  St.  Blase  is  continued  to  be  carried  by  the  arti- 
I  ficers  in  procession  about  many  of  the  great  towns 
in  which  wool  is  manufactured,  in  the  north  of 
England."  He  then  ^ves  the  following  account 
of  a  pageant  of  this  kmd  which  had  taken  place  a 
little  while  before : — "  The  procession  was  led  by 
Jason,  as  the  champion  and  protector  of  the  gokten 
fleece,  who  was  foUowed  by  sb^herds  uid  shep- 
herd^ses ;  a  beautiiul  |^1,  elcmntly  dressed,  car- 
ried a  lamb  upon  htst  lap,  trith  a  nonqnet  of  flowers, 
made  of  wool,  in  her  bosom;  next  foUowed  the 
venerable  bishop ;  his  mitre,  with  the  keys  of 
St  Peter,  nit  in  fhmt,  were  formed  of  wool ;  and 
he  had  alarge  wig  of  the  same  material,  which 
reached  down  to  the  saddle ;  his  bridle  was  held  on 
each  side  by  a  page,  and  another  was  at  the  stirrups 
carrying  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  woot-comb  in 
die  other;  his  followers  dressed  in  white,  with 
sashes,  scarfs,  and  high  caps,  carrying  two  large 
flags,  all  made  of  wool,  and  wands  ;  two  persons, 
elevated  on  a  stue,  were  at  work,  showing  the 
■unner  in  which  ue  wool  is  combed." 


KORNERi 

Nbvxb  did  the  flame  of  patriotism  bum  purer  in  the 
heart  of  any  man  than  in  that  of  Kitmer.  No  sacrlfioe 
to  the  liberties  of  one's  coontry  was  evermore  entire  and 
unreserved  than  Us,  or  made  with  a  clearer  apprehension 
of  the  full  extent  of  ito  demands.  With  his  pen  he  had 
laboured,  and  might  with  it  alone  have  continued  to 
labour  sufficiently  for  Qermanj,  to  gun  for  himself  a 
high  place  in  the  roll  of  those  whose  genius  has  been 
consecrated  to  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  and  coontiy ; 
what  he  had  already  done,  and  might  have  continued 
doing  without  danger,  was  all  that  was  required  tor  fiune, 
had  fame  been  bis  only  or  his  principal  olyect ;  poets 
are  not  expected  to  exhibit  in  their  own  lives  the 
heroism  which  it  is  their  buuness  to  celebrate,  nor  to 
stimulate  men  to  noble  achievementa  by  their  example, 
as  well  as  by  their  strains ;  and  he  might,  therefore, 
without  dishonour,  have  held  back  from  a  more  acUve 
participation  in  the  national  struggle.  But,  though 
enough  to -have  satisfied  all  that  the  world  was  entitled 
to  expect,  he  had  not  yet  done  enough  to  satisfy  him- 
self. He  felt  that  the  cause  was  too  sacred  to  atbnit  of 
any  reserve  in  his  devotion  to  it ;  that  it  demanded  all 
he  could  give  for  it ;  and,  having  no  richer  ofiering  than 
his  life  to  ^ve,  he  freely  gave  his  life ;  gave  it  too  when 
life  was  sweetest — when  a  rich  harvest  of  bme  was  open- 
ing upon  him,  for  ho  had  Just  surmounted  the  steep 
ascent  up  which  genius  has  to  toil  in  its  first  struggle 
for  public  applause,  and  bad  planted  his  foot  firmly  on 
the  elevated  platform  whence  further  pn^nrees  is  com- 
paratively easy ;  with  every  hope  of  comfortable.  If  not 
afSuent  circumstauces j  with  attached  friends;  with 
admiring  and  devoted  parents ;  and,  more  than  all,  lu^y 
in  his  love,  and  basing  in  the  glad  hope  of  a  nnioii 
which  was  to  crown  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  hap- 
piness and  peace.  Thus  stood  life  irith  hka,  when  he 
voluntarily  gave  it  up ;  and  how  great  the  sacrifice  was, 
letnomaDwhoisnotconseionBofasoalasfinelyi  trungas 
his  to  all  the  tenderest  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  imagine 
that  he  can  estimate.  He  carried  no  half-hope  of  escape 
with  him,  to  make  the  sacrifice  ea^y;  it  is  manifest 
that  he  felt  assured  he  was  to  die— that  ho  counted 
upon  nothing  less  than  ih»t  tha  sacrlfioe  shoold  be  de- 
manded to  its  utmost  extent,  and  that  no  intetpodtion 
should  snatch  the  victim  from  the  altar.  Tt^  annals  of 
history  do  not  flimiah  a  nobler  example  of  heroic  self- 
devotion. 

Carl  Theodor  KUmer  was  bomatDtesden,  on  iheSSd 
September,  1791.  His  father  was  counsellor  of  the  chief 
consistory  of  that  city,  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
an  engraver  of  Leipeic.  During  childhood  his  health 
was  weak  and  precarious,  and  ma  education  was  there- 
fore later  than  usual  of  being  b^n.  The  distisgoish- 
ing  features  (tf  his  chaiacter  in  childhood,  his  bther 
represents  to  have  been,  great  tenderness  at  heart,  and 
strong  afifoclion  for  those  who  had  won  Ida  loR^  united 
with  singular  firmness  and  stre^f^  <^  mind,  wd  very 
quick  and  lively  powers  of  fancy. 

His  childhood  was  not  prerodons,  and  hie  &oaltiee 
developed  themsdves  bat  slowly;  when fidriy  awakened, 
however,  his  comprehenfdon  was  keen  and  acute.  He 
showed  little  inclination  for  the  study  of  languages,  pre- 


(1)  Ltfe  or  Cul  TbMdor  KSrner,  (written  bv  hli  falhu)  wtUi 
lalecttoni  from  bU  poems,  tmlet,  mnd  dnmai.  TiftnilUed  by  Q.  F. 
Richardson,  Ex).,  of  Uie  British  Museum.  Second  Editlan.  Lon- 
don, Nutt,  184S.  This  work,  which  la  dedlCAied  to  Pitue  ARwrt, 
Gontklni,  la  addition  to  tbe  life  of  Ktimcr  hy  hU  fkther,  had  •  va- 
riety Df  interesting  letten  and  notices  reUtlve  to  hti  history  and 
asiociatei,  s  leleclion  from  hii  best  works,  In  pcnse  and  verse, 
Uuulated     Mr.  Blcbordson,  with  much  a^t  ud  alacsniBe. 
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fcrring  that  of  history,  n»tut»l  philowphy,  and  the  ma- 
thematics. He  eirly  displayed  a  considerable  incliaatioo 
and  talent  for  muBic.  But  his  ruilne;  pauioD  was  poetry ; 
and  to  it  he  devoted  htmaelf  from  hiaeuliwt  yaan,  with 
an  eathusiaam  wbich  nothing  oouid  restrain.  Happily 
for  his  fiiture  progiess,  be  did  not  allow  his  judgment  to 
lie  blinded  by  the  admiration  which  the  excellence  of 
bis  early  productions  gained  for  him.  He  had  sense 
enough,  young  as  he  wa-s,  to  attach  little  value  to  it ;  and 
instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the  trifles  to  which  such 
•Mily  won  pnise  is  geneially  awarded,  he,  with  the 
foeliogs  of  a  true  poet,  hastened  to  compete  with  the 
noblest  and  most  difficult  themes. 

EiimeF  pursued  his  studies  at  home,  under  his  father's 
eye,  till  his  Bcvcntecnth  year.  It  was  then  decided  that 
be  should  adopt  as  a  profession  the  art  of  mining ;  the 
Btudy  of  wbii^  he  commenced  in  1808,  at  Freyberg, 
one  of  whose  professon,  at  Uiat  time,  was  the  celebrated 
Woner,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  bther'a. 

Aft«r  devoting  himself  to  the  practical  part  of  his  in- 
tended profession  with  great  zeal  for  a  time,  shrinking 
from  no  labour  or  fatigue  until  he  had  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  he  at  length  gave  his  at- 
tention in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  collateral 
■eiencea  whidi  are  auxiliaty  to  it— minenlogy  and 
dkcmistry.  He  collected  fossils,  explored  mountainona 
dutrietfl,  drew  charts,  and,  with  the  help  of  an  expe- 
rienwd  friend,  made  expeiimenls  in  chemistrj-.  His 
devotion  to  poetry  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  effect, 
in  the  slighiest  degree,  of  incapacitaling  him  for  severer 
studies,  or  of  weakening  his  relish  for  them. 

In  the  summer  of  he  undertook  a  joamey  on  foot 
through  Upper  Lusatia,  in  the  Silesian  motmtains,  with 
a  view  to  the  further  prosecutitm  of  his  mineralogieal 
atudies.  Hiyoying  the  advantage  of  introductions  to 
persons  of  high  consideration  in  that  country,  from 
whom  he  received  the  informa.ion  best  fitted  to  direct 
his  inquiries,  he  pursued  them  with  great  success.  The 
sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  scenery  had  the  greatest 
eharms  lor  his  mind,  and  he  ever  reckoned  his  roidence 
in  ^le«a  among  the  most  happy  days  of  his  lifa.  Several 
of  hia  poetical  compositions  were  written  about  this 
time. 

"  From  this  period,"  remarks  his  father,  "more  serious- 
ness and  depth  are  perceivable  in  his  poetic  produc- 
tion!; and,  in  particular,  we  may  oliserve  a  good  old 
▼irti  ouB  German  feeling.  He  had  not  known  religion 
as  a  dark  and  gloomy  taiik-mistrees,  or  as  a  foe  to  inno- 
cent ioys,  but  as  a  cheering  and  electing  ftiend.  His 
whol  ;  education  was  directed  with  a  view  that  he  should 
be  impelled  rather  by  a  noble  emulation  than  by  slavioh 
fear,  md  he  was  early  accustomed  to  revere  wliatever 
waasa^jed;  hence  proceeded  the  candour  and  the  zeal 
wllh  vihich  he  embraced  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
At  a  time  when  the  feelings  of  impetuous  and  heedless 
yoDth  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  paramoont  in  his 
soul,  it  was  tliat  he  producMl  his  spiritual  sonneta,  which 
were  the  genuine  and  spontaneous  efl'usions  of  bis  mind. 
Their  simplicity  evidently  proves  that  they  are  not  to  be 
classedamong  the  productions  of  fashion  oreapriee.  He 
thus  speaks  of  them,  in  a  conlidontial  letter; — 'I  think 
the  sonnet  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  species  of  eompo- 
aition ;  for  there  is  in  its  metre  a  repose  and  love  which 
are  quite  in  unison  with  the  narratives  of  holy  writ.' " 

From  Freyberg,  where  he  remained  two  yeara,  he 
proceeded,  in  1810,  to  complete  his  scientific  studies  at 
Leipsic.  Having  spent  the  winter  there  in  study,  be 
went,  early  in  1911,  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  received 
with  much  kindness  by  one  or  two  fnenda  of  his  &ther'a 
He  was  about  entering  here,  with  his  usual  zeal,  upon 
the  study  of  botany,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
which,  after  contintiing  for  several  we(>ks,  left  him  so 
enfeebled,  that  travelling,  and  change  of  air,  were  de- 
clared to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  lus  recovery.  His 
lather,  viewing  with  alarm  the  spirit  then  prevailing  in 
the  Oermau.  universities,  and  desiroos  to  soze  the  op- 
portunitr  of  removing  him  from  the  influence  <tf  coUege 


associationa,  decided  apon  his  vttklng  Yieniia  tbe  dlfee- 
tion  of  his  travel,  and  apon  his  taking  up  hia  regidence 

there  for  a  time. 

Here  the  decisive  portion  of  bis  lifb  commenced. 
Satisfied  that  he  bad  uready  gained  suffident  scientific 
knowledge  for  the  purposes  of  his  intended  profession, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  poetical  composition,  in 
which  he  employed  a  lai^  portion  of  every  day.  He 
applied  himself  now,  also,  In  a  particular  manner  to  the 
study  of  history.  "  What  his  fsther  most  desired,"  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  was,  not  so  much  hia  preparation 
for  any  particular  pursuit,  as  the  eompletion  w  hia  moral 
and  intellectual  eharaeter  as  a  man ;  for  Mily  sneh  m  one 
did  he  consider  justified  in  aspiring  to  be  a  poet.  He 
was  fiilly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  hia  son's  attuning  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  history,  and  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  languages.  There  was,  moreover,  a  poetical 
ol^ect  in  his  historic^  studies,  as  these  affi)rded  him 
materials  for  hfis  dramatic  works." 

The  number  and  variety  of  his  compo^tlons,  which 
were  chiefly  dramatic,  and  intended  for  public  repre- 
sentation, daring  his  resid^ce  at  Vienna,  afTord  an 
extraordinary  axample  of  perseverance  and  facility  of 
production.  His  firat  essays  consisted  <4  two  one  act 
meoea,  in  AlezaDdrinaa— "  The  Bride,''  and  The  Oreen 
Iknnino,"  which  were  both  recrired  with  much  applause. 
Then  followed  a  &rce,  called  "  The  Ni^t  Watrh,'*  alie 
snoceaaful.  His  next  was  a  serious  compoaition.  "Fooi,* 
a  drama,  founded  on  a  tale  of  Hcinrich  von  Kleiat's; 
then  a  tragic  piece,  "  The  Expiation."  To  this  suc- 
ceeded "  Zriny,"  "  Hedwig,"  '' Roeamnnd,"  "Joseph 
Heyderich,"  all  tragedies.  And  they  were  followed  by 
three  comic  pieces—"  The  Cousin  from  Bremen,"  "  The 
Officer  of  the  Guard,"  and  "  The  Governess ,-"  by  two 
operaa— "  The  Fisher  <Mri,"  and  "  The  Four  Years'  Poet;" 
as  well  as  several  minor  poems.  He  also  oonclnded  an 
opera,  commenced  some  time  before,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Miners wrote  part  of  an  opera  for  Beethoven, 
ealled  "  The  Ketum  ot  UlysMS besides  preparing  a 
multitude  of  plans,  both  of  small  and  laige  piece*. 

This,  to  be  the  work  of  fifteen  months,  evinces  a  f«r- 
tility  of  production  almost  incredible,  and  would  hare 
been  altogether  impossible,  but  for  early  and  sustained 
babit«  of  persevering  labour.  For  the  productions,  thus 
rapidly  thrown  ofl',  were  not  the  mere  nasty  sketches  of 
a  clever  boy;  they  were  serious  and  important  woriu, 
worthy,  in  the  greater  part,  ot  the  character  and  &me  4rf 
an  established  poet.  "  His  productions  experienced,  on  the 
whole,"  his  &lher  tells  us,  "  a  reception  &r  beyond  his 
expeotationa.  The  public  feeling  showed  itself  the  moat 
enihusiaatioally  at  the  first  representation  of  '  Zriny.' 
The  author  was  called  to  a{q>ear  before  the  audLence  in 
person,  an  hnuur  idtogeUier  unusual  in  Vieuil.  Bat 
the  ungle  voioea  of  certain  critical  judges,  the  &voaiablc 
opinion  of  the  judicious  few,  were  yet  moregnti^ng  to 
his  feelings.  The  friendly  judgment  of  Goethe  reached 
him  from  afar,  and  by  his  influence,  '  The  Bride,'  'The 
Green  Domino,'  and  '  The  Expiation,'  were  brought 
out  at  Weunar,  with  particular  care,  and  with  eminent 
success." 

The  description  of  his  mode  of  life  in  Vienna,  at  this 
time,  given  by  his  &tber.  Is  very  interesting  and  places 
in  a  strong  light  the  truth  of  what  we  have  already  said, 
of  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  bim  in  taking  up 
arms.  "  Vienna  perfectly  fulfilled  and  even  exceeded 
the  expectations  both  of  tistber  and  son.  The  delightful 
environs,  and  the  treasufoi  at  art  ooUeoted  within  this 
city,  afforded  KOrner  a  variety  of  etyoyment  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  charming  banks  of  the  Danube  in 
his  return  from  Ratisbcm,  whither  he  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  friend.  The  world  of  joy  by  which  he  was 
now  surrounded,  and  in  which  he  soon  found  himself 
home,  exoited  in  him  feellngsof  an  accordant  kind.  Far 
from  being  enervated  by  it,  his  ardent  nature  received  a 
new  impulse;  all  his  faculties  wore  excited;  and  Uieob> 
jecta  oif  hia  emulation  were  conetuitiy  pbteed-  Ugher. 
And  no  instmctive  warning  or  ezcitiufr  voice  was  ever 
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heard  in  vain,  when  it  had  onca  gained  hi*  fiitMm, 
whether  by  intellect,  knowledge,  and  experience,  or  b; 
the  cfaarms  of  female  accompliabraent.  In  tbiB  maimer 
h«  wu  much  indebted,  not  only  to  the  intimacy  of  HniO' 
boldt  and  of  Sehlegel,  but  also  to  the  el^iant  aociety 
which  raet  at  the  hoiua  of  the  celebrated  female  irriter, 
Caroline  Pichler,  and  of  Madame  de  Pereira.  Bat  it 
vae  to  be  sttiibutsd  to  a  eoflcr  Hentiment,  that  of  lore, 
that  the  faculties  of  his youth  were  preeerved  un  weakened, 
amid  the  perils  of  a  i^ucing  c^itaL  A  lovely  being, 
MM  if  sent  by  Heaven  aa  hie  guardian  angel,  enchained 
him  both  by  the  charms  of  beauty  and  of  bodI.  Kilmer's 
parents  came  to  Tiemia ;  approved  and  blessed  the  choice 
of  their  Bon ;  r^oiced  in  the  effects  of  a  noble  and  in- 
■1  iring  sentiment ;  and  were  looking  forward  to  a  happy 
fattire,  when  a  fortunate  event  occurred,  as  if  destined 
to  hasten  the  union  of  the  endeared  pair."  The  fortunate 
event  hart  referred  to  was  his  ^>pointment  as  poet  of 
the  court  theatre,  the  consequence  of  the  s^probation 
with  which  the  public  received  his  dramaUe  pto- 
ductions.  The  emoluments  attmdlng  this  prefenoent 
■aaured  turn  of  a  sufficient  ineome. 

It  was  now.  Just  at  this  most  favourable  jpoint  of  hie 
fortunes,  Uiat  he  responded  to  the  call  which  summoned 
him  to  fi^l  the  butle  ot  his  connteT's  freedonu  The 
spirit  of  Oennan  nationality  had  been  for  some  time 
previous  aw^ening,  chiefly  in  the  breasts  of  the  young 
men  of  the  universities,  when  thekingof  Prussia'sappeal 
I    to  his  countiymen  to  nlly  under  his  standard,  and  join 
in  the  effort  to  expel  the  common  enemy,  roused  the 
I    hearts  of  all  Gennans,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
'    K3mer  was  among  the  first  to  answer  to  the  call,  by  the 
ready  devotion  of  hte  hear};  and  life  to  the  patrioUe  work. 
We  have  seldom  read  anything  more  iniprcsalve,  and, 
'    looking  to  all  the  ctrenmetances,  more  atteeting,  tiian 
the  letter  in  which  be  communicates  his  resolution  to 
i    hia  father.   It  is  very  Qerman  in  language  and  senti- 
menL   An  Englislunan  in  aimilar  circumstances  would 
probably  have  written  very  differenUy,  but  the  stamp  of 
truth  and  sincerity  which  it  bears  raises  it  fiu-  above  mi- 
nute or  conventional  criticism.   '*  Germany  rises  1 "  he 
writes ;  "  the  Prussian  eagle,  by  the  healing  of  her 
mighty  wings,  awakes  in  all  true  hearts  the  great  hope 
of  Qerman  freedom.    Hy  poetic  art  sighs  for  my 
'    coont/y — let  me  not  prove  myself  her  unworthy  ton. 

Kow  that  1  know  what  bappioaM  can  ripen  for  me  in 
]    this  Ufa — now  that  the  star  of  fortune  sheds  on  ma  its 
moat  cheering  influence— now  is  this,  by  Ueareu  I  a 
sacred  feeling  which  animates  me — this  mighty-oonvic- 
tion  ibat  no  aaciifice  can  be  too  great  for  tbat  greatest 
I  mortal  blessing,  eur  oonntry's  freedom  I   A  great  age 
I  requires  great  souls,  and  1  feel,  within  myself  the  faeulty 
vt  being  as  a  rock  amid  tbia  owKuaaion  oi  the  nations. 
1  must  forth — I  must  oppose  my  daring  breaat  to  the 
waves  of  the  storm.   Could  I,  think  yon,  stand  aloof, 
eoDtented  to  celebrate  with  poetry  alone  the  luoeess  of 
■y  brethren,  while  they  fought  and  eonqoered)   I  am 
aware  that  you  will  sutter  much  anxiety.   Hy  moUier, 
too,  will  weep,  ifay  God  beberoomfiurt.  I  cannot  spare 
yoa  this  trial   Tbat  I  simply  oflnr  my  life  is  of  little 
iapert;  bat  that  1  eAr  it,  orovnadaa  it  is  with  all  the 
I  lawwy  wreaths  of  lore,  of  biendihip,  and  of  Jc^r-thatl 
I  east  away  the  sweet  seuaiicwairtuai  lived  in  the  antkl- 
pation  that  I  should  never  eause  you  inquietude  or 
!  aagnish — this,  indeed,  is  a  aacrifiee  which  can  only  be 
h  Bfipoaed  to  noh  a  prise-^^nir  eonntd-y's  freedom  1 "  We 
jl  ihoold  search  far  to  find  more  afleeting  language  of 
.1  ssKanerifiee  than  tbat :  "  My  motiier^mj^  God  be  her 
U  tombnt   I  cannot  ^ara  yoa  thia  trial." 
3     He  jotoed  hiaself  to  a  cotpa  of  volnntem,  wUA  via 
1^  afanost  immediately  brought  into  active  tervice.   In  the 
I  middle  of  Jaae,181S,hewasaeverelywounded  in  asUr- 
■dsfa ;  but,  troe  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  he,  imme- 
!  I  dlaMy  on  his  recovery,  Rtomed  to  his  corps;  and  on  the 
[     Mlb  Aagoat^  he  fell  in  an  action,  which  took  place  en 
hi^  road  from  Oadeboadi  to  Sehwerin,  not  fitr  from 
h  Haobnry. 


The  death  of  Komer  excited  the  warmest  sympathy 
throughout  Germany,  which  Wept,  in  her  own  peculiar 
fa^on,  many  a  bitter  tear  over  the  tomb  <^  her  hero- 
poet  He  was  buried  under  a  great  oak— the  oak  was 
us  favourite  tree— not  &r  from  where  he  fell,  and  the  tree 
which  overshadows  his  grave  is  still  called  Kiimer's 
oak,  and  there  a  monument,  representing  the  lyre  and 
Bword,  encircled  with  an  oakwreatb,  resting  upon  an 
altar,  and  bearing  a  suitable  inscripUon,  was  erected  to 
his  memory. 

The  character  ot  his  works  la  well  described  by  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  translator  of  the  volumes  now  before  us, 
in  the  following  passage :  — 

"  Hie  works  cwsiitt  of  martial  and  miscellaneous 
poems,  proso  tales,  and  dnunaa.  Of  his  poems,  tboAe  of 
a  martial  character  are  commonly  most  diutinguished ; 
they  all  breathe  a  high  spirit  of  heroism,  a  strong  hatred 
of  tyranny  and  oppreseion,  and  a  deep  sympathy  for  the 
afflietioos  of  bis  sufiering  country.  His  miiicellaneoug 
pieces  will  also  be  found  to  exhibit  some  of  the  most 
admired  graces  of  refined  and  elegant  poetry.  His  few 
prose  tales  are  veiy  beautiful  compoutions,  and  induce 
us  only  to  regret  that  he  has  lefl  no  more  examples  of 
this  delightful  style  of  writing.  But  his  dramas  are 
considered  his  highest  efforts,  and  these  display,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  the  power  and  fertility  of  his 
mind.  He  appeals  to  have  essayed  eveiy  species  of 
dramatic  composition — to  have  attempted  farce,  opera, 
comedy,  and  tragedy,  and  to  have  achieved  the  most  bril- 
liant suoccBs  in  alL  In  comedy,  his  productions  were 
exceedingly  admired,  and  he  was  considered  by  distin- 
guished critics  to  possess  th»t  genuine  vie  comica, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  dramatic  etl'orts  of  this  kind  : 
while  in  tragedy,  the  merits  of  bis  pieces  insured  him 
the  most  substantial  emoluments,  aud  the  most  flatter- 
ing honours;  and  he  was  rewarded  at  once  with  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  the  patronage  of  the  court, 
and  the  tavouirable  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  and'  critira. 

"  His  collected  works  consist  of  four  considerable 
volumest  varying  in  their  decrees  of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion, according  to  the  nature  of  their  subjects;  but, 
allowing  for  the  imperfections  necessarily  incident  to 
yoothfiii  efforts,  all  bearing  the  impress  of  high  poetic 
genius.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the  various  studies, 
avocations,  and  pursuits  of  the  author — when  we  con- 
sider tbat  in  addition  to  his  academical  career,  his 
literaiy  and  scientific  acquirements,  he  also  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  military  life,  and  that  his  various  attain- 
ments were  achieved,  and  he  himself  snatched  away,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  we  cannot  refUse  our  admi- 
t&tion  of  an  instance  in  eariy  genius,  which  is  probably 
unrivalled,  and  certainly  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
literary  distinction." 

Some  spet^mens  of  KSroer'a  shorier  pieces  in  i»'ose 
and  verae  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  number. 

POPULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 
OLDEN  TIME. 

Ko.  L 

The  olden  tlmel  a^'e,  tlie  olden  timet 
Thu'  wtid  ihe  fcble,  tho'  rude  the  rhjme. 
Oh  !  dew  U  ft  tale  of  tin  olden  tiiue. 
ThoH  (laye  of  inarvel  and  myttcry, 
TboM  time*  we  never  again  may  lee. 
When  lire  waa  a  wild  and  a  gorg  ouf  dream. 
A  meteor  glanelng  with  fitful  beam ; 
For  all  was  them  bright,  and  'tcange,  and  new, 
And  nought  waa  certain,  yet  all  aeem'd  true. 

^  Mil*  Lawbentb. 

Trs  field  upon  which  we  design  to  enter,  and  which 
la  Indicated  by  the  title  we  have  given  to  our  paper,  is 
a  very  wide  ud  intereaUng  one ;  and  in  traversing  it 
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we  ahall  kllov  onnelves  to  wander,  &t  will,  in  an;  direc- 
tion. Conmquently,  our  readera  must  not  expect  much 
attention  paid  to  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  following  papers ;  although  we 
hofi  that,  at  the  couclurion  of  onr  series,  they  will  find 
that  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  deseired  a  place  in 
our  "  Illustrations. "  With  these  few  prefirtoiy  remarits, 
we  shall  proceed  to  onr  proposed  (aak. 

OLD  PUKISBIIXNTS. 

Lest  we  should  incur  the  censure  of  the  kind-hearted 
for  making  choice  of  so  repulsive  and  cruel  a  sul^ject  as 
the  title  of  this  paper  might  reasonably  seem  to  indi- 
cate, we  will  say  at  once  that  it  is  not  our  intention 
now,  or  in  any  ^ture  "  Illustration,"  to  harrow  np  the 
feelings  of  our  readers  with  details  reepecting  those 
tangninaiy  tortures  which,  by  onr  ancient  laws,  criminals 
were  condemned  to  sufier.  The  rack,  the  stake,  and 
their  kindred  punishments,  are  happily  well  nigh  for- 
gotten, and  we  have  no  wish  to  revive  the  memory  of 
their  horrors.  There  are,  however,  »otM  old  punish- 
ments which  have  equally  fallen  into  oblivion,  but  are 
ratiier  of  a  f&cetioua  than  a  cruel  nature,  and  were  so 
popular  among  onr  rough,  jovial  ancestors,  as  to  deserve 
some  notice  in  onr  columns.  Such,  for  example,  ms 
that  of  the  Cucsnio,  or  Duckiko  Stool,  an  engine 
invented  for  taming  female  shrews  by  ducking  them  in 
the  water.  The  scolds  were  compelled  to  seat  them- 
selves in  this  stool,  or  chair,  which  was  fixed  at  the  end 
of  a  long  pole,  by  which  they  were  immersed  in  some 
muddy  or  stinking  pond.  Mr.  Lysotu,  In  his  "  En- 
virons of  London,"  gives  a  curious  extract  fh>m  the 
chatchwardeos  and  chamberlain's  account  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  in  the  year  1S72,  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing bill  of  expenses  for  tlw  fiibrication  of  one  of 
these  machines : — 

&  d. 

The  makli«  at  the  CocUng-Btool  ..80 

Iron  work  for  the  same  8  0 

Timber  for  the  same  7  6 

'  Three  brasses  for  the  same,  and  three 

wheels   4  10 

This  "  Cucking-stool "  must  have  been  much  in  use 
formerly,  as  there  are  frequent  entries  of  money  paid  for 
its  repairs.  Even  so  recently  as  the  banning  of  the 
last  century,  a  shrew  paid  the  penalty  for  tho  unbridled 
liceiue  of  her  tongue,  in  this  "  euo>ine,"  as  appears  firon^ 
the  fbllowing  paragraph  in  the  "  London  Evening  Post,''' 
April  27  to  80, 1745 "  Last  week  a  woman  that  keeps 
the  Queen's  Head  ale-house,  at  Kingston,  in  Surrey,  was 
ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  ducked  for  scolding,  and 
was  accordingly  placed  in  the  chair,  and  ducked  in  the 
river  Thames,  under  Kingston  Brid^,  in  the  presence 
of  2,000  or  3,000  people."  From  this  large  assemblage 
of  spectators  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  punishment 
had  then  become  unusual  in  the  above  locality. 

Then  is  an  order  of  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury, 
1669,  that,  "a  Ducking-stool  be  erected  for  the  punish< 
ment  of  scolds."  In  Harwood'e  "  History  of  Lidifield," 
we  find  a  chaige,  in  the  year  1578,  "For  making  a 
Cnckstool,  with  appurtenances,  8«.;"  and  the  antiquary 
Cole,  among  instances  of  proceedings  in  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court  of  Cambridge,  1st  Elis.,  gives — 

"Jane  Johnson  adjudged  to  the  Duckin^stool  for 

scolding,  and  commuted  her  penance  Katberine 

Sanders,  accused  by  tiie  cburchwardeoa  of  St.  Andrew's, 
for  a  common  scold  and  slanderer  of  her  nelglkbonis, 
adjudged  to  the  Dncking-stool." 

The  same  author,  wriuDg  about  1780,  remarks,  "In 
my  time,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  lived  with  my  grand- 
mother in  the  great  comer  house  at  the  brid^foot, 
next  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  rebuilt  unce 
by  my  uncle,  Mr.  Joseph  Cock.  I  remember  to  have  seen 
a  woman  ducked  for  scolding.  The  chur  hung  by  a 
poll^  fastened  to  a  beam  about  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  in  which  the  woman  was  confined,  and  let  down 
"nH*r  t.hA  water  three  thnei.  and  then  taken  out  The 


bridge  was  then  of  timber,  before  the  present  stone 
bridge  of  one  arch  was  builded.  The  Ducking-stool  was 
constantly  hanging  in  its  place,  and  on  the  back  panel 
of  it  WW  eogntTwi  derils  btying  hold  of  scolds,  Ac 
S<Hne  time  after,  a  new  chair  was  erected  in  the  plftM  of 
the  old  one,  having  the  same  devils  carved  on  it,  and 
well  painted  and  omament«d.  When  the  new  bridge  of 
stone  was  erected,  about  1764,  this  was  taken  away ;  and 
I  lately  saw  the  carved  and  gilt  back  of  it  nuled  up  by 
the  ahop  of  one  Mr.  Jackaon,  a  whitesmith,  in  the 
Bdtcher-row,  behind  the  town-hiU,  who  offered  it  to  me, 
but  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  In  October, 
1778,  I  saw  in  the  old  town-hall  a  third  Ducking-stool 
of  plain  oak,  with  an  iron  bar  before  it  to  confine  tbe 

rirson  in  the  seat ;  but  I  made  no  inquiiies  about  it. 
mention  these  things  as  the  praetlee  seems  now  to  be 
totally  laid  aside." 

In  the  town  of  Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  there  waa  ■  pond 
fiuned  fi>r  its  uae  in  this  qwdes  of  puniahmoit.  It  is 
now  arched  over,  to  the  great  delight,  doubtless,  of  the 
Ktmtish  shrews  and  scandal-mongers. 

The  Dncking-stool  is  thus  cdebrated  in  a  cop^  ct 
mses  written  more  than  sixt^  yean  ago 

There  Mandi,  my  fHend,  tn  yonder  pool, 
An  engine  celVd  k  Du^ng-atool ; 
^  tegaJ  pow'r  eommuided  down, 
Tbe  jm  end  terror  of  the  town. 
If  iining  finnalH  kindle  rtrife. 
Give  Utinuigc  foul,  or  hug  the  rolf  i 
If  noli]'  dunsa  ihooM  once  hecin 
To  drire  the  home  with  hould  din, 
AwftT,  you  cry.  tou'11  gnce  the  etool. 
We'll  teach  jrou  now  ;our  tongue  to  rule. 
The  tiix  offender  filli  the  leM, 
In  lullen  pomp,  prorouadly  grMt. 
•  •  •  • 

Down  in^the  deep  the  ■tool'deioend*. 
But  here,  at  flnt,  we  mlii  our  end*  i 
She  mount!  again,  and  rage*  nur^ 
Than  ever  vixen  did  hefore. 
So,  throwing  water  on  the  Are, 
Vill  make  it  but  bom  up  the  higher. 
If  to,  my  friend,  prav  let  her  take 
A  lecond  turn  into  the  lake ; 
And,  rather  than  your  patience  loae, 
Thiiee,  and  again,  repeat  the  doae. 
No  bnwllng  wivet,  no  nirioua  wencbei, 
No  Ore  10  hot,  but  water  quenchet." 

The  following  anecdote,  taken  from  a  vork  printed 
in  1984,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here: — "Some  gentle- 
men travelling,  and  coming  near  a  town,  saw  an  eld 
woman  spinning  near  the  Ducking-stool ;  one,  to  m«ke 
the  company  merry,  asked  the  good  woman  what  that 
chair  was  made  for}  Stid  she,  '  You  know  what  it  is.' 
'  Indeed,'  said  he,  '  not  I,  unless  it  be  the  chair  yon  use 
to  spin  in.'  'No,  no,'  s^d  she,  'yon  know  it  to  be 
otherwiae;  have  yon  not  heard  tlut  it  is  the  endle  your 
good  mother  baa  often  luu  in  r  " 

The  Ducking-stool  has  long  wnoe  been  laid  aside  tn 
England ;  it  would  be  well  if  the  slandering  and  scold- 
ing it  was  designed  to  correct  were  relinquished  aiso  ! 
We  think  that  in  many  country  towns  and  Tillages  it 
might  still  serve  as  a  veiy  useful  acoesaorj  to  tbe  admo- 
nitions of  the  cteigyinaa ;  and  though  tiie  Svna  Oaks 
pond  is  covered  qp,  it  mig^t  still  be  nsafbl  toesi^Qy  the 
pump  which  has  taken  its  places  in  oooling  tbe  "  hnvl- 
ing  wives  and'furiona  wemmes,"  if  any  snoi  tlun  bi^  of 
that  pleasant  neighbouriiood. 

In  the  accompanying  need  engraving*  is  a  lepiteenta- 
tion  of  the  BauiK — another  machine  for  the  punishment 
of  scolding  women;  in  alludon  to  which  Dr.  Plett,  in 
his  "  History  of  Staffordshire,"  renuriu  i—"  Th^  have  u 
artifice  at  Newcastie-under-Lyne  and  Walsal  for  correct- 
ing of  scolds,  which  it  does,  too,  so  effectually,  and  so 
very  safely,  that  I  look  apou  it  as  mudt  to  be  pr^erred 
to  the  Cucking-stool,  which  not  only  mdnngers  tbe 
health  of  the  party,  but  also  gvrea  the  tongue  libo^,  , 
'twixt  every  dip,  to  neither  of  which  this  is  at  all  liaUe; 
it  being  such  a  bridle  for  the  tongue,  as  not  only  qaits 
deprives  than  of  ^eeeh,  but  bring*  ahaoM  lor  tks  i 
"'in  B«eEBmTlni.vaMXW.  I 
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iniugtrndaa,  lad  hnmllity  tlierenpon,  before  *tU  token 
otF;  vfaloh  being  pat  upon  the  ofiender,  by  order  of  the 
iiu4;istnte,  ind  bstened  iviUi  a  padlock  behind,  ahe  is 
led  roond  the  town  by  an  officer,  to  her  ahune  ;  nor  is  it 
taken  off  till  after  the  party  begins  to  show  all  external 
agm  imaginable  of  humiliatiai  and  anMndmmt." 

Brand  remarks  that  a  pair  of  branJcB  la  sUIl  preserved 
in  the  town-eoart  at  Kewcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  the 
■ame  enatom  (mce  prevailed. 

Another  punishment  inflicted  by  oar  ancestors  was 
the  eonfioiog  of  persons  in  a  kind  of  open  cage,  similar 
to  the  little  bnilding  figured  in  the  back-ground  of  our 
pletore.  The  parties  thus  exposed  were  osually  trifling 
offbndeiB.  The  cage  in  onr  engraTing  is  copied  from  a 
print  in  Fox's  "  Acts  and  Monnmente,  '  illustratiTe  of 
the  following  circumstance : — Upon  the  death  of  Pope 
Jolins  III.,  in  1M6,  Stephen  Gardener,  Bishop  of  Win- 
dtester,  and  hotd  Chancellor,  wrote  to  Bonner,  Bishop 
of  London,  to  command  him,  in  Qaeen  Mary's  name,  to 
onler  those  jnajers  to  be  tued  throu^at  hi?  diocese, 
which  the  Weitam  Church  has  appidntod  during  a 
Tseancy  in  the  IVtpal  see.  "  TTpon  this  commandment," 
aayi  Fox,  "on  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  there  were 
heareee  [frames  coTcred  with  cloth,  and  ornamented 
with  banners  and  lights]  aet  up,  dirges  sung  for  the 
nid  Jnlins  in  diveta  places.  At  which  time  it  chanced 
a  woman  to  come  hito  S.  JSagiaiM  Church,  at  the  bridge 
fool  in  London,  and  there  seeing  a  hearse  and  other 
preparation,  a^ed  what  it  meant :  and  other  that  stood 
^  Bud  that  It  was  for  the  Pope,  and  that  she  most  pray 
for  him.  'Nay,'  quoth  ahe,  'that  I  will  not,  for  he 
needeth  not  my  prayer :  seeing  he  could  forgive  ua  all 
oar  sins,  I  am  sure  be  is  clear  himself ;  therefore  I  need 
Boitoptay  ferhim.'  She  was  heard  speak  these  words 
of  certain  tliat  stood  by,  which  by  and  by  carried  her 
onto  Uie  cage  at  London  Bridge,  and  hide  her  cool 
henelf  there." 

We  shall  conolode  this  paper  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  Dauauxn'a  Cloak.  This  (also  represented  in  our 
woodent)  was  a  lane  cask  or  barrel,  with  the  bottom 
taken  ont,  and  with  hoka  in  (he  top  and  the  ddea,  whidi 
was  puaed  over  the  votary  of  the  "jolly  god,"  so  as  to 
rest  on  his  shooldftra,  and  allow  his  head  and  arms  to 
come  out  through  the  top  and  side  apertures.  Thus 
confined,  he  was  paraded  through  the  streets.  To  the 
magistrates  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  may  be  assigned  the  credit  of  inventing 
this  am  wring  punishment,  i^tch  could  not  &ii  to  make 
the  person  upon  whom  it  was  inflicted  sufficiently  ridi- 
eolons  in  the  eyes  of  his  "friends,  kinafolk,  and  ac- 
qoaintance."  It  does  not  appear  that  this  "  Drunkard's 
Cloak"  was  ever  worn  in  other  plaoes,  or  that  it  continued 
to  be  in  use  at  Newcastle  after  the  Restoration.  The 
rvx  it  was  designed  to  correct  was  deemed  a  veryTenial 
tianagreesion  in  the  days  of  the  "  Uerrie  Honardi,''  and 
has  oiUy  comparatively  of  late  yeara  been  considered 
dl^raoefol  in  what  is  termed  the  best  society.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  the  following  remarkable  ad- 
vertisement may  not  be  thought  irrelevant,  and  with 
it  we  will  bripg  our  "  illostrations  "  of  peculiar  old  pu- 
nidmentatoaclose.  "Whsbias,  the  subscriber,  throu^ 
the  pemidooa  habit  of  drinking,  hai  matly  hurt  him- 
self in  purse  and  person,  and  rendered  nimself  odious  to 
all  his  acquaintance,  and'  finding  there  is  no  possibility 
of  breaking  off  fi-om  the  said  practice,  but  through  the 
Impoaaibiirty  to  find  liquor,  he  therefore  bega  and  pn^s 
Uiat  no  persons  will  sell  him,  for  money  or  on  trust,  any 
sort  of  ^ritnons  liquon,  as  he  will  not  in  foture  pay  it, 
hat  win  prawente  any  one  for  an  action  oi  damage 
agjUnrtthe  tempcval  and  eternal  interesto(tf  the  public's 
hnmUe.M^ii^  and  sober  ■wvaat^ 

"  JjMts  Cauama. 

"  WitMBii,  WiuUK  Anraws. 

"KaMM,  Jane  28, 1796."— JVvntfAe  Bahama  Oaxette, 


ICABBIAQES  IK  BBITTAKT.* 

Ik  the  neighbourhood  of  Qnimper,  the  marrii^  cere- 
monies are  singular,  and  somewhat  burlesque.  The 
village  tailor  tears  a  most  prominent  part  on  these 
occasions.  He  appears  in  Brittany  greatly  to  resemble 
the  barber  of  the  old  French  comedy.  Frequently  de- 
formed in  person,  (oiving  no  doubt  to  his  sedentary 
occupation )  he  is  a  gossip,  a  go-between,  a  poet ;  the 
fevourite  of  the  women,  whose  rcpasta  he  shares,  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  men. 

When  a  Breton  peasant  has  marriage  in  view,  he 
charges  the  tailor  to  visit  the  young  woman,  who  always 
refers  him  to  her  parents ;  and,  if  their  reception  of  his 
proposal  ia  fovourable,  he  returns  to  his  employer.  The 
tailor  then,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  branch  of  the  geiiet,  or 
broom,  from  wliich,  like  our  Pl&ntageneta,  he  derives  his 
name  of  Bax^'alen,  ( baguefie  de  genft ),  and  dressed  in  a 
singular  manner,  with  one  stocking  red  and  one  purple, 
accompanies  the  young  man  and  his  nearest  relative  to 
the  bride's  house.  While  the  parents  anrai^  mere 
worldly  matters,  the  young  couple  are  allowed  an  hour 
of  unintemipttNl  conversation;  after  which,  hand  in 
hand,  they  approach  the  table  round  which  their  rela- 
tives and  the  important  Bazvalen  are  already  seated. 
The  young  couple  eat  with  the  same  knife,  and  drink 
with  the  same  glass,  and  are  conudered /anc^  A  day 
is  appointed  for  a  meeting  of  both  families;  which 
always  takes  place  at  the  bride's  house,  and  is  called  the 
vrlladen,  or  the  beholding.  On  this  occasion  the  young 
girl  appears  in  her  gayrat  attire, — her  scarlet  boddlce, 
with  woriced  eylet-holcs,  laced  with  gold  or  silver ;  the 
embroidered  apron,  snow-white  cap,  and  all  the  fineiy  of 
the  Breton  peasant  The  yonng  man's  large-bordered 
hat  is  ornamented  with  ribands  of  several  colours,  and 
the  full  trousers  and  bright  blue  jacket  complete  his 
costume  :  the  jacket  is  often  such  a  masterpiece  of  finery 
that  the  tailor's  name  ia  embroidered  in  coloured  worsteds 
on  the  breast,  as  an  artist  writes  hia  name  en's  precious 
painting  which  he  deems  worthy  of  immoHality.  At 
this  meeting,  the  formhonse  is  in  ^1  its  glory.  The 
beds,  which  close  with  doors  like  wardrobes,  are  re^len- 
dent  with  wax  and  rubbing ;  the  rafters  are  hung  with 
hama ;  the  old  black  coffers  you  always  see  In  Breton 
houses  disclose  their  riches  ;  linen,  lace,  counterpanes, 
blankets,  all  the  woJth  of  the  family,  are  displayed ;  and 
hones  and  cattle  are  inspected.  Above  all,  the  bee-hives 
are  decorated  with  scartet  and  yellow  ribands ;  for  the 
bees  are  supposed  to  be  particularly  tonacdons  respect ; 
and,  if  they  are  not  put  into  mourning  at  a  death,  and 
adorned  in  token  of  r^oicing  for  all  fortunate  occasions, 
they  immediately  t^e  flight,  choosing  to  be  treated  as 
the  friends  and  confidants  of  the  family  they  eurich  by 
their  labours,  or  oert^nly  to  punid)  ingratitude  by  de- 
sertion. 

As  soon  aa  the  day  of  marriage  is  fixed,  which  is  ge- 
nerally about  a  week  after  the  velladea,  the  young  girl, 
accompanied  by  her  bridesman,  or  gargoit  tt  lumneur, 
and  the  young  man  by  his  bridesmaid,  go  with  a  white 
stick  in  their  hands  from  door  to  door,  inviting  to  the 
wedding.  The  invitation  is  given  in  verso,  setting  forth 
(tub  penodof  the  marriage,  tbe^laoe  wpointed,  and  the 
name  <^  the  anbergisle  or  traitenr  irho  mrovides  the 
dinner.  Sometimes  Ax  or  eight  hundred  persons  as- 
semble on  these  occasions,  and  seldom  less  than  three  or 
four  hunhred  ;  and  as  no  guest  goes  empty  handed,  but 
all  take  presents  of  flax,  com,  honoy,  and  sometimes  of 
money,  these  gifts  form  a  material  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  young  honsckeepem ;  and  many  people 
marry  with  but  little  more  than  these  friendly  contribu- 
tions and  their  own  labours  to  rely  on  for  subd8teilo& 

(I)  From  Heath'f  Book  of  BMiit7< 
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MANNERS  OP  OUR  ANCB3T0BS. 


So  recently  even  as  1CG2  the  manners  of  our 
ancestors  were  so  unpoliitlied  as  to  require  the 
publication  of  the  following  "General  and  mixed 
precepts  as  touching  civility  among  men,"  for  the 
edification  of  the  young  "gentry"  of  England: — 

"  5.  Sing  not  with  thy  mouth,  bumming  to  tby- 
self,  unless  tbou  be  alone,  in  such  sort  as  tbou 
canst  not  be  heflrd  by  others.  Strike  not  up  a 
drum  with  thy  fingers  or  tby  feet 

"  6.  Rub  not  thy  teetb  norcnuh  tbem,  nor  make 
anything  crack  in  sucb  amannerthat  thou  disquiet 
anybody. 

"7.  It  is  uncivil  to  stretch  out  thine  arms  at 
length,  and  writhe  them  hither  and  thither. 

"  8.  In  coughing  and  sneezing,  make  not  great 
Doise,  it'  it  be  possible,  and  send  not  forth  any 
aigh,  in  such  wise  that  others  observe  thee,  without 
great  occasion. 

"  In  yawning  bowl  uot,and  thou  sbouldst  abstain, 
as  much  aa  thou  canst,  to  yawn,  CBpeeially  when 
thou  speakest,  for  that  sheweth  thee  to  be  weary, 
and  that  one  little  accounted  of  the  company.  . .  . 

"  9.  When  thou  blowest  thy  nose,  make  not  tby 
nose  sound  like  a  trumpet. .  ,  , 

"11.  To  sleep  when  others  speak,  to  sit  when 
others  stand,  to  walk  on  wheti  others  stay,  to  speak 
when  one  should  hold  his  peace  or  bear  others, 
are  all  things  of  ill  manners :  but  it  is  permitted 
to  a  superior  to  walk  in  certain  jUanxa,  as  *  master 
in  bis  school.  . . . 

"  H.  Hearing  thy  master,  or  likewise  tbe 
preacher,  wriggle  not  tliyself,  as  seeming  unable 
to  contain  thyself  within  tby  skin,  making  shew 
thyself  to  be  the  knowing  and  sufficient  person, 
to  the  misprice  of  others. .  . . 

"  17.  It  is  not  decent  to  spit  upon  the  fire,  much 
less  to  lay  hands  upon  the  embers,  or  to  put  them 
into  the  flame  to  warm  oneself,  nor  is  it  beseeming 
to  stoop  so  low  aa  even  to  crouching,  and,  as  it 
were,  one  sate  on  tbe  ground.  If  uere  be  any 
meat  on  the  fire,  thou  oughtest  not  to  set  thy  foot 
thereon  to  heat  it.  In  the  presence  of  a  well-bred 
company,  it  is  uncomely  to  turn  one's  back  to 
the  fire,  or  to  approach  nigher  than  others,  for 
one  and  the  other  aavoureth  of  preeminence.  It 
is  not  permitted  but  to  the  chief  in  equality,  or  to 
him  who  hath  chaise  of  the  fire,  to  stir  up  the  fire 
Mith  the  fire-fork,  or  to  kindle  it,  take  it  away,  or 
put  fuel  on  it 

"  18.  When  thou  sittest,  put  not  undecently  one 
leg  upon  the  other,  but  keep  them  firm  and  setUed ; 
and  join  thy  feet  even,  cross  them  not  one  upon 
tbe  other. 

"  19.  Gnaw  not  thy  nails  in  the  presence  of 
others,  nor  bite  them  with  thy  teeth. 

"  20.  Spit  not  on  tby  fingers,  and  draw  them  not 
as  if  it  were  to  make  them  longer;  also  sniffle  not 
in  the  sijiht  of  others. 

"21.  Neither  shake  thy  head,  feet,  or  legs; 
roll  not  thine  eyes.  Lift  not  one  of  thine  eye- 
brows higher  than  the  other.  Wry  not  thy  mouth. 
Take  hera  that  with  tby  spittle  thou  bedew  not 
his  face  with  whom  thou  speakest,  and  to  that  end 
approach  not  too  nigh  him. 

"  22.  Spit  not  far  off  thee,  nor  behind  thee,  but 
aside,  a  little  distant,  and  not  right  before  tby  com- 
panion.  Be-spit  not  the  windows  in  the  streets. 

"  23.  Turn  not  thy  badt  to  others,  especially  in 


speaking ;  jog  not  the  table,  or  desk,  on  which 
another  doth  reader  write;  lean  not  upon  anyone; 
ptdlnot  him  by  his  cloak  to  speak  to  him;  put 
Lira  not  with  thine  elbow. 

"  24.  Set  not  in  order  at  every  hand-while  thy 
beard  or  thy  steckings. . . . 

"  25.  Puff  not  up  Uiy  cheeks ;  loU  not  out  thy 
tongue ;  rub  not  thy  beard  or  tby  hands ;  Uiraat 
not  out  thy  lips,  or  bite  them,  ud  keep  than 
neither  too  open  nor  too  shut"  . . . 


[la  Origbd  FoMtT.  tU  Nimt,  nal  «r  aunnsd,  of  tfea  Antto,  k 
priaM  la  Snull  Capluria  undu  tfw  Uibi  la  HtlirnliMi.  ft  h 
piintad  la  Itallea  M  tke  and.] 

liBTTEH  FROM  CAPTAIK  B  , 

TO 

LORp  H        P  , 

AvB  m  you  tH  lo*»,  my  dear  Uvty  t 
Ind  can  your  iMt  letter  )m  ttaat 
And  M«  you  intcndlnf  to  nuiyt 
Alu !  vhat  theie  women  can  do  I 
Can  you  glTc  up  the  pleaturet  of  flirting  t 
Can  you  turn  flram  your  clab  and  elgai  t 
All  the  woild  ftr  UlH  Stanley  deserting  r 
What  Ibola  aoma  young  oflloert  are ! 

Oh!  pause,  ere  too  lete  to  recovfr  I 
Oh  I  put  net  the  noeae  e'er  your  lead  I 
Don't  you  flnO  it  a  bar*,  ««  e  l->rtr  f 
Think,  think  what  'twUl  be  Ugom  mU! 
Than  l)Btcn«  dear  Hal,  with  atMBtlea, 
And  thaagh  yaa  may  law  and  admin, 
iribe'aoiieerthefAthatliBantlen,  - 
Dear  Hal,  make  youibow,  and  retire. 

If  you  Bad  that  abe  ean't  dara  a  atoeUag , 

If  ahe  can't  make  a  ahlit,  ot «  pie ; 

If  iboaayt,  "  Oh  lawl"— "niereyr-''how  ahocUngr 

irabe  ever  drink*  bear  on  the  aly : 

Itvym  of  the  country  ahe'a  wea^; 

If  polltki  e*er  are  her  theme ; 

If  the  ulka  riMQt  "  netaeheI1*>  alea  thenry," 

And  "  Lardner'a  dear  baeft  npea  atean 

If  she  weara  leather  ahoes  and  pake  bannetai 
irehagnmadown  h«rhair  on  herabeakaj 
If  aha  eoptaa  ant  aaaayaand  eoBaata  I 
If  ■haUnahes  whenarer  aha  apaaki ; 
If  aba  leap*  a  high  gate  an  a  hunter ; 
If  ihe  aigha  whan  ahe  look*  at  the  nooa  i 
If  ahe  lalka  •toot  "  Caraon"  and  "  Qunteri" 
If  abe  aliv  ^  iMat  Ut  out  of  tnae  \ 

If  ihacroiBM  her  kga,  oc  her  letter*: 

If  you've  aeeti  her  dtink  three  ciipi  of  tea; 

If  ahe  don't  like  your  gieyhonnda  and  aetlart ; 

If  ahe'a  alck  «  hen  tbe  goea  on  the  aaa ; 

If  She  seems  the  least  Ut  ofa  tcolda; 

irher  Riannara  bare  any  pretence; 

If  her  irowti  doe*  not  cotct  her  ahoaUer; 

Itber  buitia  Is  very  immense; 

If  she's  nervous,  orMKoM,  ar  itehly» 

If  she  Ukas  to  have  Iveakfast  In  bed ; 

If  she  can'i  take  a  bint  from  youquldcly; 

If  hernosehas  thelaaat  Uogaof  redi 

If  she  screams  when  she's  told  aho'a  la  dangar ; 

If  aka  aeama  a  eoqiHtta,  ar  a  Hit ; 

If  Aell  pott  or  gallope  with  a  atrangat  i 

ir  ahe'a  atupld,  orlfabalapen. 
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If  she'i  ooe  of  these  i/t,  my  deir  Harrjr, 
Ob,  terrr  the  chain  the  hu  bound  I 
That      very  unpleaaant  toioany, 
Both  Caudie  and  Soc-raieB  fbiind ; 
A  wife  Ii  *  wKlchml  iBTsntioB, 
And.  ob,      amatter  «f  eftiirsel 
Shall  1  bava  ana  t—Vult*  MPt  my  InlMWH ; 
{ Unlest  the  gUta  tafe*  m  \ir9am.) 


TB«  HUNTSMAX 

A  SAKIiAP^ 
(Brftlf.) 

"SvicT  brodiM.  CO  not  lo  Om  (Amc, 

Ah,  rail  with  me  al  home  1 
Sbere  is  a  •hadtrw  on  Ihjr  faea, 

FortUIlint  *«■  tt  eama. 
And  I  have  dmmad  »  ghMtly  OcMnt. 

Oh.woAila^i  wteel 
It  waa  thy  Maad  mm  down  tkt  Mnan, 

AndiidariaaawMhal" 

"  Look,  fMIa  ana,  when  at  lb*  fU* 

Hy  getittooa  connar  Maada. 
And  benda  hit  arehlnft  neck,  elate, 

Bcnrath  hi*  naator'i  hands  I 
Fear  not,  Cmt  noi  I  If  y  iteed  and  I 

Ara  truaty  rHenda  and  tried. 
And  111  iia  «Itb  thee  MtbAilly, 

An  hoar  ere  eventide." 

"  Tet,  think  upon  the  day  of  Uan 

Thou  leav'it  behhid  for  met 
Have  patience  with  a  woman's  ftan, 

Tlicy  apring  from  love  oi  Ibee. 
Ob  stay  t  and  I  for  ihee  will  sing 

Sotafs  thou  bast  lov'd  arewbUe, 
And  nri>  ■  and  seek  ft>r  ererythlag 

The  alow  hom  to  beguile !" 

"  Fun  iweeily  paaseth,  gentle  on«, 

With  thre,  each  pheid  boar. 
And  «•  will  rest,  ere  aal  af  tun, 

lo  tbbw  own  mynto  bowar ! 
But  now— the  bieeaa  ia  on  the  hOlt, 

TIm  day  ia  in  the  lUas, 
Tha  free  Urd's  loag  the  foraat  Ula 

With  oottAtleaa  malodlM  1 

"  I  na*t  away,— a'lieu— adieu ! " 

He  vaulted  on  bh  ateed, 
And  biylhely  glanced  hie  aye  of  blue 

O'er  rim,  hill,  and  mead. 
But  1  laintlTely,  and  ple«dln^, 

That  gentle  one  spake  on, 
"  Oh,  sUy,  fi>r  I  rial  e  none  bat  Ihee  1 

Oh,  starl"—  and  ha  waa  gone! 

At  eventtde.  when  darkly  red 

The  nn  tank  from  tha  ahote, 
Tfcay  brought  that  youthful  buaMr  dead. 

Home  to  hta  alatar'a  doer. 
No  words  they  n'd,  but  she  look'd  waU 

Upon  aaeh  eye  and  ehcek, 
And  Anew  tbe  tale  they  earns  to  tall— 

Without  a  tun  or  Bhtiak, 

She  nee,  and  cought  the  lowly  bier, 

And,  kneeling  by  tha  place, 
She  laid  her  ciiaek.  wltlmut  a  teart 

Botlde  bar  brother't  fare. 
Awiillotbej  paused—  but  wkan  lhay  atrara 

To  lift  l>ef  drooping  htad. 
They  found  that  ihne,  ia  alknt  ton, 

ntgnMlenwwaadMdl 
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WuEs  cati  run  home  and  light  is  come. 

And  dew  li  cold  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  broff  'ttrram  is  dumb. 
And  tba  whirring  sail  goes  round, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round, — 
Alone,  and  warming  Iii»  five  wits. 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 
When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  lalch. 
And  rarely  smells  tbe  new-mown  hay. 
And  the  eock  baa  aung  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  hia  roundelay, 
Twice  or  tbrfca  Ms  roundelay,—  ' 
Alone,  and  wanning  his  Ave  wits, 
Xbe  while  owl  hi  tbe  belfry  alta. 


"I  have  here  made  only  a  nosegay  of  nulled  flowers,  and 
tkm/'^^oittof''''"* 

nra  MAKOABtIt  ADD  THl  KtaitftH  LADT. 

Thb  lUffraded  posiUon  of  females  Id  China  b  veil 
kiMMm.  Ifothing  astonislieH  the  Cbinamen,  who  visit 
our  merchants  at  Hongkong,  so  much  as  the  deference 
which  ia  paid  by  our  countrymen  to  their  ladies,  and  the 
praition  which  the  latter  are  permitted  to  hold  in  society. 
The  very  servant*  express  their  dif^t  at  seeing  our 
tadies  penuilted  to  sit  at  table  with  their  lords,  and 
wonder  how  men  can  so  br  foi^et  their  dignity.  A 
young  English  merchant  recently  too£  his  youthful  wife 
with  him  to  Hongltong,  where  the  couple  were  visited 
by  a  wealthy  mandarin.  The  latter  regarded  the  lady 
attentiTely,  and  seemed  to  dwell  with  delight  on  her 
morementB.  When  she  at  length  left  the  apartment,  he 
Bud  to  the  husband,  in  his  imperfect  Bngliah,  "  What 
you  give  for  that  wifey  wife  yours  1"  "Oh,"  rvpliod  the 
husband,  laughing  at  the  singular  error  of  his  visitor 
'*  2,000  dolUrs."  This  our  merchant  thought  wonld 
appear  to  the  Chinese  rather  a  high  figure,  but  he  wa« 
nuijMcMi.  "Well,"Baid  the  mandarin,  taking  oot  his 
book  with  an  air  of  busineat,  "  'spote  you  g^ve  hor  to 
me,  I  give  you  6,000  dollars."  It  ia  diffieult  to  say 
whether  the  young  merehant  mm  more  amawd  or 
amused,  but  the  grave  air  of  the  Chinaman  convinced 
him  that  he  wa'*  in  earnest,  and  he  was  compelled,  there- 
for^ to  refuse  the  offer  with  as  much  placidity  as  he 
owUd  aasume.  The  mandarin  was.  however,  presainff 
and  went  aa  high  as  7,000  dollaw.  The  merehant,  who 
bad  no  previous  notion  of  the  value  of  the  eommodity 
which  he  had  taken  out  with  him,  wm  craupelled  at 
length  to  declare  that  Englishmen  never  sold  their 
wives,  after  they  once  came  into  their  possession,  an  as- 
sertion whirfi  the  Chinaman  waa  slow  to  believe  The 
mereliant  afterwards  had  a  hearty  laugh  with  hU  young 
wift,  when  be  UAA  her  that  be  had  just  discovered  her  fiiil 
iralue,  as  the  mandarin  had  fXvnA  him  7,000  dtdUn  for 
her.— Jvetnpoper. 

Tire  OKOAll. 

Thb  organ  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  in  the 
year  767,  by  Conatantine  Copronimus,  who  presented 
rejdo,  Rmg  of  France,  with  one.  Pepin  had  it  nlaeed 
intbecharchof8aint.0omeille,atConipiegne.  l/eei^ 
the  novelty  and  singularity  of  the  instmmenk  U  was 
justly  admired  for  the  manner  of  putting  It  into  aetjon 
Steam  being  employed  to  produce  tha  sound,  boiline 
water  was  plawd  in  a  reservoir  under  the  pipes  of  the 
organ,  the  vjives  of  which  opened  eaeh  time  the  kevs 
wjere  touched  ;  and  the  steam,  thus  introduced  into  the 
pipes,  produced  the  sound,  InstnimenU  of  this  oon 
Btruction  wore  not,  however,  long  in  use ;  and  stranse 
w^JV.  the  secret  of  their  mechanism  has  beeu  eatMy 

The  action  of  th^  wind  was  soon  made  to  succeed  that 
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of  steam ;  and  bellows,  fonned  with  this  view,  gare  it 
free  puuge  into  the  organ.  The  first  which  was  con- 
atnicted  on  tixix  new  principle,  or,  at  least,  the  first 
which  appeared  in  the  west,  was  that  placed  by  Louis- 
Ifr-Debonnaire  in  the  great  Rotunda  at  Aix  la-Cbapelle. 

A  short  time  afterwards  skil^l  constnictors  of  organs 
made  thdr  appearance  in  Gemiany.  There  it-ere  many 
at  Rome  towards  Uie  end  of  the  ninth  century.  Pope 
John  the  Eighth  had  drawn  them  thither.  From  Rome  the 
art  qutcklyapread  through  all  Italy.  In  the  tenth  century 
bellows-organs  appeared  in  England ;  one,  amongst 
others,  was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  London. 

The  mechanism  of  thifl  instrument  was  Htill  very 
clnnuy;  as  it  had  no  less  than  four  hundred  pipes,  and 
twenty-^  pair  of  bellows,  and  required  the  most  power- 
ful exertions  of  twenty  strong  men  to  play  it.  The  keys 
were  five  or  six  inches  in  breadth ;  and  altogether  so 
rudely  constructed,  that  the  musician  was  obli^  to  use 
his  feet  instead  of  hb  bands.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  they  began  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
keys;  so  much  so,  that  the  performers  played  with  theii 
fingOB,  H  in  the  present  day.  The  method  of  placing 
sepMBte  rows  of  keys,  one  over  the  other,  was  invented 
at  the  same  time ;  and  by  degrees  the  &brication  of  the 
new  lip  was  perfected,  which  afforded  the  means  of 
imitating  on  the  organ  the  sound  of  many  musical 
instruments  playing  in  concert. 

In  the  organ  constructed  by  Olabren,  master  of  the 
manufactory  of  Ratisbon,  and  which  had  been  ordered 
for  the  Abbey  of  Weingaren  in  Suabia,  were  counted  no 
lees  than  sixty-six  difercnt  lips ;  consequently  sixty-six 
regulators,  which  governed  the  sound  of  sixty-six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pipes.  Arriving  at  this 
point  of  gigantic  complication,  the  organ  was  rather  » 
kind  of  monument  than  a  real  instrumeat  of  music. 

KIAOABA  WHIRLPOOL. 

Thi  whirlpool  near  Niagara  Falls  has  of  late  become 
a  neeptaele  of  dead  bodies,  which  remMn  in  the  grasp 
of  iU  agitated  waters ;  there  are  the  bodies  of  two  horses 
•nda  hog.  These  may  he  seen,  from  the  bank  above, 
fMrin£  round  a  "flmweal  circuit"  of  a  mile  or  more  in 


circumference,  each  succeeding  drcnit  drawing  (hem 
nearer  the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool,  until  each  in  its  turn 

beromcs  submerged  beneath  tne  boiling  clement — again 
thrown  violently  from  its  angry  embrace,  to  repeat  its 
former  evolutions.  The  sight  of  human  bodies  in  the 
whirlpool  is  solemn  and  terrific — the  blue  waters  seem 
to  hold  their  prey  in  defiance  of  human  efforts  to  dis- 
possess them — until,  satisfied  in  revelling  with  the  dead, 
it  emits  them  through  its  narrow  outlet  into  the  rapids 
below,  to  be  entomb^  in  Lake  Ontario. — Toronto  Globe. 


Pabxktb  must  give  good  example  and  reverent  de- 
portment in  the  face  of  their  children.  And  all  those 
instances  of  charity  which  usually  endear  each  other- 
sweetness  of  conversation,  afihbility,  frcqiicnt  admo- 
nition—all sfgniflcations  of  love  yid  tcndeme»s,  care 
and  watchifulnesB,  must  be  expressed  towardfi  children  : 
that  they  may  look  upon  their  parents  as  their  friends 
and  patrons,  their  defence  and  sanctuary',  their  treaanrc 
and  their  guide. — Sji.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

iKOBATrrcDE  is  the  abridgment  of  all  baseness,  a  fault 
never  found  unattended  with  other  viciousnees. — f'uUtr. 

Thosx  who  quit  their  proper  character  to  assume  what 
does  not  belong"  to  them,  are  for  the  greater  part  igno- 
rant of  both  the  character  they  leave  ana  of  the  character 
they  assume. — Bvrhe. 
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eatlbeUral  of  i^aan. 


A  DAY  IN  >l[LA-\- 

"  Ln  lu  fo  tre  the  wooden  of  Ilii*  loirii.'' — Trel/lh  A'ijlil. 

Wi  entered  Milan,  after  a  wearisome  ride  from  Como, 
betireea  ten  and  eleven  at  night.  The  evening  vbs 
ihxnaj,  the  streets  we  drove  along  were  narrow  and 
ImcUt  lighted,  the  shops  had  cloud,  so  that  our  first 
imprcaHionfl  of  this  renoni'ned  city  were  not  of  the  most 
ebc«rfat  nature.  On  clambering  from  the  top  of^thc 
lombering  vefaiele  into  the  court-rard  of  the  post,  we 
*ne  in  an  anplcaaing  Btate  of  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
fftrtiealar  hotel  to  be  selected  during  our  short  stay, 
karin^  received  in  the  course  of  the  day  four  or  five 
RctniKendAtioDS  of  different  hotels,  each  recommenda- 
tioa  being  accompanied  by  a  special  warning  against 
lie  hotel  to  which  we  had  been  liat  directed.  However, 
after  another  glance  at  Morray,  some  infjuiries  made 
ud  uuwered  chiefly  by  signs,  and  a  »hort  walk,  we 
fownd  ooraclvcs  harboarcd  in  Tja  Gran  Bretagna :  nor 
k»l  ve  reason  to  repent  the  choice.  Whilst  the  narrator 
Bay  be  imagined  sleeping  away  the  fittignes  of  a  long 
<Iay'i  tnvel,  we  vhall  take  the  opportunity  of  laying 
l«fere  the  reader  a  short  statement  of  facts  respecting 
the  city  throogh  which  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  Mupaiij. 

Milan  rtanda  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  gen  tly 


iuoliuing  from  iiurth  to  south,  wiiUiu  sight  of  the  anowy 
I  Alps,  and  between  the  rivers  Adda  and  Ticino.  It  is 
upwards  of  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  encloses 
within  its  walls  a  population  of  140,000  souls,  thus 
making  it  the  third  city  in  Italy,  Naples  and  Rome 
alone  having  a  larger  number  of  inhabitants.  Eleven 
gates  afford  ingress  to  the  city,  all  of  them  elegant,  and 
one  magnificent.  The  precise  second  of  its  latitude  and 
longitude  we  can  spare  the  reader ;  but  we  may  mention 
that  the  Aui^trion  viceroy  resides  here,  as  well  as  the 
governor-general  of  the  Lombard  provinces,  and  that  it 
is  the  sec  of  an  archbishop.  The  manufactures  are  said  to 
be  of  some  importance,  consisting  principally  of  silks  and 
jewellen-.  The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  city  are 
narrow  and  irreguhir,  but  those  leading  from  the  gates 
are  broad  and  handsome. 

Our  anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  the  scanty  number 
of  hours  to  which  oar  stay  in  Milan  was  limited,  called 
us  up  early  in  the  morning,  and,  dressing  hajitily,  we 
mode  towards  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  a  piece  of  ground  as 
laige,  perhaps,  as  St.  James's  Park,  lying  between  the 
great  barracks  and  the  city  walls.  Even  at  this  early 
hour  we  saw  several  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  re- 
markably fine  animals  they  had.  The  object  of  onr 
visit  to  the  park  was,  however,  to  inspect  the  celebrated 
Arch  of  Peace,  which  stands  over  agaiost  the  Casenna^ 
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at  the  termination  of  the  great  road  that  begins  at 
Geneva,  and  is  called  the  SimploQ,  from  a  mountuin  of 
that  name  which  it  crosses.  The  arch  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  archilecture.  It  is  constructed  entirely  ot  white 
marble,  and  rises  to  s  height  of  screnty-four  feet.  It  is 
pierced  by  three  roadways,  baring  on  each  face  four 

Eillars  tbirtf-eigbt  feet  long,  each  cnt  out  of  a  stogie 
lock  of  Crcvola  maj^lc,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of 
eculpture.  On  the  top,  where  the  image  of  Napoleon 
was  intended  to  be  placed,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bronze 
Btatuary.  the  principal  being  on  emblematic  representa- 
tion of  Peace  in  a  chariot  of  six  horaee,  all  of  a  colossal 
dzD.  A  staireasa-  in  the  mass  of  the  arch  affords  the 
curious  the  means  of  inspecting  the  bronze  work  closely, 
and  of  obtaining  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city.  The  arch 
is  "a  choice  trope  in  fortune's  rhetoric."  It  was  com- 
menced by  Buonaparte,  and  completed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  aeuipture  upon  it  was  designed  by  the 
projector  to  commemorate  his  victories  in  Germany 
and  Lombardy ;  bnt,  when  the  conquered  became  con- 
querors, all  that  was  changed,  and  the  carvings  were 
rapidly  metamorphosed  into  representations  of  the  suc- 
cessful doings  of  the  allies,  but  the  triumphs  and  ex- 
ploita  of  the  Austriaos  are  principally  recorded.  Thus 
Napoleon's  entry  into  Milan  has  been  adroitly  changed 
into  the  triumphal  return  of  the  Emperor  Francis  to 
Vienna;  the  eatnr  of  the  allied  army  into  Lyons  takes 
the  place  of  the  French  emperor's  entry  into  Berlin ; 
and  the  capitulaUon  of  Dresden  is  rqtresented  by  a  bas- 
relief  that  was  ori^nally  meant  to  pictare  the  capitula- 
tion of  Ulm 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  churches  arc  open 
all  day  long,  from  an  early  hour.  We  looked  into 
ficvenu,  rich  with  paintings  and  marble,  lione  of  wJiich 
were  entirely  empty,  and  then  returned  to  our  hotel  to 
breaklhst.  That  despatched,  we  set  forth  once  more  to 
inspeot  the  notable  things  of  the  city.  And  ftnt  we 
bent  our  steps  to  the  Ambrosian  Library,  a  collection  of 
C0,000  printed  volumes,  and  about  10,000  manuscriiittt. 
But  what  attracted  us  thither  were  the  relies  of  Ijco- 
nardo  da  Vinci  and  Petrarch,  and  the  pictures  preserved 
there.  Da  Vinci !  "  He  was  the  miracle  of  that  age  of 
miracles.  Ardent  and  versatile  as  youth;  patient  and 
persevering  as  age ;  a  most  profound  and  original 
thinker ;  the  greatest  mathematician  and  most  ingenious 
mechanic  of  his  time;  architect,  chemint,  engineer,  mu- 
sician, |>oet,  painter !  We  are  not  only  astounded  by 
the  variety  of  his  natural  gifts  and  acquired  knowledge, 
but  by  the  practical  direction  of  his  amazing  powers," 
In  this  libnuy  there  are  twelve  volumes  of  bi^  works, 
mi  one  huge  book  of  MSS.  containing  draifings  of 
figures,  macMnes,  kc,  accompanied  with  notes.  The 
anatomical  sketches  Dr.  Hunter  declared  to  be  won- 
derful for  their  truth  and  beauty.  Thia  volume  is  kept 
In  a  glass  case,  and  is  pointed  out  by  the  librarian  with 
great  pride. .  The  fi^een  possesses  three  volumes  of 
Lcommo's  manuaeripts,  of  great  value,  amongst  which 
there  is  a  sketch  of  his  own  La^t  Supper,  regarded  by 
Canova  as  more  precious  than  anything  else  ho  had  seen 
in  England.  Preserved  witli  equal  care  is  a  copy  of 
Virgil,  which  belonged  to  Petrarch,  containing  many 
autograph  notes ;  one  on  Laura  naturally  excites  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  A  little  histon-  is  connected  with 
this  book.  In  1499,  when  Louis  XII.  took  Milan  and 
carried  away  the  library,  a  worshipper  of  the  poet  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  the  volume,  which  he 
concealed  until  it  was  no  longer  necessary  t<i  do  ko. 
Three  centuries  afterwards,  however,  when  the  French 
invaded  Italy,  it  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  war  it  was  restored  to  its  old  shelf.  The  finest 
thing  in  the  Gallery  is  Raphael's  cartoon  of  his  fiunous 
painting  in  the  Vatican — the  sdhool  of  Athens.  Cha- 
teaubriand declares  the  cartoon  to  be  as  admirable  as 
the  more  finished  composition.  There  is  a  portrait,  done 
by  himself,  of  the  "  myriad-minded"  Da  Vinci— a  patri- 
archal head  with  a  full  flowing  beard,  the  countenance 
calm  and  meditative.   It  would  be  tc<Iioii3  to  mention 


all  the  good  pictures  in  this  gallery;  but  it  is  impoa- 
siblc  to  forbear  noticing  an  exceedingly  fine  Quido.  The 
Subject  is  Christ  on  the  Cro«;  the  colouriox  a  happy 
medium  between  bis  golden  and  eilvery  styles.  There 
is  a  number  of  paintings  by  Bernardino  <Laiai,  Da 
Vfnci's  most  eminent  scholar,  by  whom  there  is  good 
reaiton  to  believe  the  picture  called  Christ  disputing 
with  the  Doctors.  In  our  National  Gallery,  is  pwnted, 
thoui^h  the  design  is  his  maHt«r'B.  Amongst  several 
works  of  Titian  there  is  one  that  rivets  attention— no 
one  could  paint  a  portrait  like  he — and  this  is  of 
himself. 

Next  we  hastened  to  that  wonder  of  Europe,  the 
cathedral,  the  dim  outlines  of  which  we  had  seen 

against  the  sky  the  previous  evening.  This  stupendous 
edifice,  built  of  white  marble,  was  commenced  in  1386 ; 
and  it  is  only  just  finished  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
but  Gothic  Australised,  and  so  elaborate  that  it  has  Iwen 
said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  its  prototypes  of  the 
north,  as  the  double  rose.bears  to  the  single  flower.  The 
sculpture  and  statuary  about  its  exterior  are  almost 
beyond  belief,  there  being  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand marble  images  of  various  sizes;  the  front  alone  has 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty.  On  entering  there  is  a 
space  of  435  feet  between  the  eye  and  the  opposite 
extremity.  Fifty-two  columns  rest  on  the  polished 
floor,  and  towering  upwards  assist  in  supporting  the 
fretted  roof,  which  hangs  at  the  astonishing  height  of 
a  hundred  and  forty-three  feet.  The  interior  is  not  toi 
much  ornamented  with  ecclesiastical  furniture  ;  a  p£*i** 
which  cannot  be  given  to  many  Italian  churches.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  stained  glass ;  and  three  windows 
behind  the  high  altar  are  wonderi'uLly  rich  in  thetr 
colours.  In  one  of  the  subterranean  chapelH  the  body 
of  Saint  Charies  Borromeo  is  exhibited.  He  was  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  at  the  time  of  the  great  plague  in  1576, 
and  of  such  sanctity  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  canonization.  He  is  clothed  in  his  ponti- 
fical dress  adorned  with  diamonds,  and  a  gold  cushion 
support*  his  mitred  head.  The  transparency  of  the 
rock -crystal  Kurcophagus,  in  which  the  body  is  enclosed, 
is  EutBcient  to  allow  the  features  to  be  distinguished  with 
caw.  The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  about  the  tomb 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  motto  of  the  Borromean 
family  engraved  upon  it^ — "  Hiimilitaa."  A  colossal  statue 
of  brass,  erected  to  the  saint's  memory',  stands  near  Aiona 
on  Lago  Maggiore.  The  tomb  of  Cardinal  Frederic 
Borromeo,  a  cousin  of  the  archbishop,  is  much  Rynpler. 
This  dignitaiy  is  a  conspicuous  personage  in  Manzoni's 
interesting  tale  of  the  Promesai  Sposi,  a  good  transla- 
tion of  which  has  bewi  recently  published.'  To  obtain 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  cathedral,  it  ii  necessary  that 
the  stranger  should  a.scend  to  the  roof.  Thence  he  ma,v 
see  timt  prospect  of  which  Wordsworth  has  spoken  in 
terms  of  warm  admiration ;  a  prospect  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Alps,  and  on  the  otjier  by  the  Appennines, 
with  the  vast  phdn  of  Lomhardy  between.  The  view  of 
the  body  of  the  Duemo  from  the  central  tower  is  an 
extraordinary  sight.  A  crowd  of  balustrades,  buttresses, 
and  pinnacles  of  the  purest  white,  shoot  unw&rds  fiu* 
above  the  roof,  each  elaborately  can'cd,  and -having  a 
statue  the  size  of  life  on  the  summit.  We  are  sure  that 
np  apology  need  be  given  for  quoting  at  this  btaoe  an 
extract  from  Wordsworth's  fine  odej  in  whkb  u«  tunej 
flics  to 

"  Mllnn's  loftiett  tfin. 

And  ihere  ali);hlB  mid  that  aerial  host 
Of  fl.'iins  human  and  divine, 
White  lu  the  inuns  or  Appennine 

Indurnted  by  frost. 
Awc-stricketi  Rhc  bcholdi  the  array 
That  guuds  the  temple  night  and  dar; 

Anvcls  >he  sees  ihat  might  from  heaven  have  Aem, 
And  Virgin  aainta,  tvho  not  hi  vain 
Have  atiiveo  bj  purity  to  gain 

The  heatific  rruwn; 


(1)  The  Betnthed  Loven  at  MauEonl  translated,  a  to1». 
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S«M  long-drawn  file*,  concentric  rings, 
ImIi  namwing  «bore  ewh ;  tbe  wlniti, 

Tbt  upliAed  palm*,  the  riltnt  marU*  Ilpi, 
The  fUnr  lone  of  MTtnigii  bdsht." 

Having  descended  520  Btcps,  wc  re-entered  tiie  bodj 
of  the  cathedral,  and  then  quittinjir  it,  crossed  the  eqaare 
to  the  Palazzo  della  Corte,  the  viceregal  residence, — a 
large  pile,  with  nothing  reiy  striking  in  lis  exterior. 
One  wing,  however,  projectB  so  aa  to  interfere  with  one 
of  the  iMBt  views  of  the  nu^esUe  cmthedmL  The 
Strang  U  allowed  to  walk  throagh  a  namber  iif  rooms 
coQUining  the  nmal  decorations  of  palati^  abode«, 
which,  however,  have  ceased  to  interest  an  English 
traveller  long  before  reaching  Milan,  if  he  have  duly 
investigated  the  interiors  of  idl  between  Italy  and  Eng- 
land. Tbe  Milanese  look  with  great  approbation  upon 
th«  ceilings,  patnled  in  diow;  eolonra,  by  Appiani,  a 
native  arUst  In  one  room  1b  the  ApotbeoslB  of  Napoleon, 
which  they  eonuder  worthy  of  every  attention.  The 
great  hall  is  a  fine  apartment,  embelliohed  with  carya- 
tides, supporting  a  gallery  which  runs  round  it :  one  of 
these,  a  female  with  a  veil  over  her  foce,  was  stated  to 
be  cut  by  Canova's  chiseL  Whether  that  is  so  or  not, 
we  are  nnaUe  to  ay;  bnt  It  is  worthy  of  Praxiteles. 
Tbe  most  cuniiing  aitiat  cooM  not  have  more  magically 
represented,  in  stone,  features  but  half  concealed  by  a 
tnmsparent  covering.  Tou  conld  scarcely  bring  your- 
self to  believe  that  yon  oonld  not  remove  tjfie  vti\,  which 
yon  seemed  to  see  through. 

We  thrai  betook  onnelvea  to  the  Brera  PaUoc,— a 
haadsome  edifice,  of  Bubatantial  constniction,  formerly 
a  college  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  bnt  now  impropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
galkiT  of  {uctores  is  fiill  of  interest  to  an  admirer  <^ 
art.  It  eontains  tbe  famoos  Sposalizio  of  Itaphael,a 
sabjeet  common  In  Italian  art,  representing  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin.  Raphael  was  only  twenty-one  when 
he  ezecnted  this  divine  picture.  A  painting  b;  Guer- 
dna,  Hagar  di&miBsed  by  Abraham,  shows  the  grandeur 
and  de^  pathos  of  which  he  was  capable.   Thia  com- 

SpoDtion  electrified  Byron,  and  he  was  not  eauly  moved 
works  of  the  peneil.  He  has  said  somewhere,  " 
ti>e  arts  painting  is  the  most  artifidal  and  umiatural, 
and  that  by  which  the  nonsense  of  maokind  is  most 
imposed  upon."  There  are  many  other  excellent  pio- 
torn;  amongst  which  some  scripture-piecea'by  Guido, 
and  a  grand  old  bead  Tifian,  catdh  the  attention.  A 
peHbrnumce  of  Bapbael's  &Uier  b  interesUng,  on  ae- 
coont  of  bis  renowned  son.  and  the  larity  of  us  works. 
He  was  a  poet  as  well,  but  hia  verses  were  never  "  Im- 
prynled."  A  manuscript  poem  of  his,  in  twenty-three 
bookfl  of  terta  rivm,  trumpeting  the  ptaises-ctf  the  Duke 
Fedecigo  dTrbtno,  bis  patron,  and  dedicated  to  "his 
mm,  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Hts  skill  in  painting 
w  not  great,  a  faei  he  seemed  himself  to  be  aware  of  j 
for  when  Jiis  son  diowed  rigns,  at  an  early  ag«,  of  liig 
nij^tgr  geiiina,iieiflaoed  him  in  the  mAunlslI  another 
masts. 

We  passed  in  front  of  flie  La  Bcala  Theatre,  which 
derives  it<  name  hot*  heing  built  npon  the  eite  ef  a 
eharch  dedieated  to  Senla  Jhria  della  Scala.  It  has  an 
impoemg  fafade,  and  Its  size  is  veiy  large,  there  "being, 
in  bet,  bat  two  Imger  in  Surope, — one  at  Parma,  and 
tbe  other  at  Naples.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  ns 
that  it  was  ^ilosed  inst  Qien,  as  the  interior  is  represented 
to  he  strikingly  fine.  After  taking  some  rest  Mid  re- 
freshment—for sight-seeing  is  attended  with  no  little 
&tinie  —  we  next  sought  out  s  .piJtiting  that  has 
fiUeo  the  world  with  Ita  fiune— the  Lost  Supper  of 
Leouanlo  da  Tintn.  We  .fonnd  it  on  the  wall  of  the 
ieieet<^,  or  dining-room,  of  a  convent  attached  to  the 
dumb  <rf  tbe  Madonna  della  Grazia.  No  picture  is  so 
vdl  known,  by  means  of  copies  and  engravrngs,  as  thtf), 
and  none  is  so  near  «xt4actl(tti.  it  is  inA  much  worse 
eoadmon  than  I  had  dreamt  ol^—Aded,.cneked,  blis- 
teied,  and  repainted  in  a  d^lorable  way.  A  platform, 
derated  several  feet  fhtm  (be  floor,  allows  yon  to  inspect 


it  closely ;  bnt  its  meaning  is  beet  gatbeted  from  the 
middle  of  the  halL  There,  we  may  form  •  nde  guess, 
at  tlm  painter's  raneeption  ef  our  Sarionr,  when,  dicing , 
at  ttiat  Bolenm  meal,  he  lanutoted  om  his  betr^vr. 

"  Though  tearchlng  damp*  and  many  an  envious  flaw 
Have  marred  this  work, 
The  annuDciatton  of  the  dreadftil  truth 
Hade  to  the  Twelve,  survlvea:  lip.  forehead,  eksA, 
Jnd  kind  rrpoiing  im  fh*  Aoorrf  tm  rvU 
Of  what  it  uttert- 

Man  has  little  right  to  complain  of  the  irreverence  with 
which  Time  is  accustomed  to  treat  his  most  glorious 
works,  when  he  himself  often  displays  so  much  regard- 
leasness  in  his  treatment.  The  peridiable  material  on 
which  thia  ptetnn  was  plaeed  has  certainly  hastened 
the  wotlc  of  destruction ;  bnt  if  proper  oare  had  beea 
used,  it  would  still  have  been  a  fitting  mraium^t  ef  ita 
author's  genius.  The  monks  neglected  it, 'and  the 
Frmoh,  in  1797,  actually  used  the  refectory  as  a  etablit 
and  gnaary.  The  best  and  eailiest  copy  belongs  to  tiie 
Eadidi  Royal  Academy. 

Then,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  entered  onoe 
more  the  Oathedral,  and  paced  round  its  vast  aisles,  all 
dim  and  deserted,  with  a  thronging  of  indeBcribihle 
sensaUons  at  ever^-  pulse.  The  ktfly  eelling  of  &«tte4 
Btese  was  invisible,  and  the  moon  shed  nar  beams, 
through  storied  windows,  npon  the  murbte  floor. 

"  H«w  like  a  dTeam,— and  dreamy  thought 
Flew  «ir  to  other  time*  and  plaoet." 

Solemn  and  sctene  was  that  mighty  temi^e ;  solemn, 
bnt  perplexed,  was  the  mind  cf  the  stranger.  A  whis- 
pering of  the  days  gone  by  seemed  to  fill  tbe  vast  space 
with  a  confused  ii»di8tinetnes8.  The  Past  was  preeen^ 
and  the  feeling  of  the  Future  was  blotted  ont. 

The  Trench  recognise  In  Milan  a  strong  likeness  to 
their  own  capital.  Old  Montwgnefound  thatit "  pretty 
much  resembled  Paris,and  was  like  tbe  towns  of  Prance  r 
and  during  the  two  years  Taeso  passed  at  Paris,  in  the 
suit  of  Cardinal  d'Este,  he  notioea  the  same  resemblance. 
Tfie  tnmUarity  is  s^d  to  exist  chiefly  in  tbe  Mtda  of  the 
noblesse,  and  tbe  cafis.  The  latter  certainly  strike  the 
eye  of  a  stranger  at  once.  They  are  elegantly  fitted  up, 
and  briUiaQtly  lighted  of  an  evening.  The  first  room 
is  generally  open  to  the  street,  and  at  many  of  them  the 
customers,  well-dressed  men  and  women,  had  conveyed 
themselves  bodily  into  the  Street  Tbere  they  sat,  round 
a  table  planted  m  front  of  the  honsf,  chatting,  and  sip- 
Ding  CQiTee,  ,as  comfortably  as  if  they  had  been  defended 
m>m  public  gaze  by  four  stone  walra.  T  am  not  able  to 
say  much  in  praise  of  Milanese  beauty ;  In  truth,  I  di4 
not  see  one  handsome  face  in  the  course  of  a  long  day's 
ramble,  nevertheless,  the  women  have  the  most  bril- 
liant dnt  eyes,  and  the  smoothest  raven  hair  I  ever  saw. 
Their  bSad-drees  is  simple,  and  has  a  pleasing  effect. 
It  is  just  a  black  gauze  veil  gathered  into  the  hair  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  allowed  to  bang  over  the  fkcc. 
Bonnets  are  not  in  feshion.  The  women  of  tbe  lower 
class  at  Como,  through  which  we  passed  the  day  before, 
have  a  very  fantastical  mode  of  ornamenting  their  h^r. 
They  thrust  some  things,  for  aU  tiie  world  like  tea 
spoons,  through  the  pile  of  hair  at  ^  top  the  hea^, 
so  as  to  form  a  fan,  and  then  they  shove  in  two  table- 
spoons, to  make  a  kind  of  shaft.  The  excessive  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets  at  Milan  renders  the  want  of  trotioire 
more  keenly  felt;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  they 
are  intolerablyhot.  Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
want  (tf  -air.  There  is  hwlly  a  single  article  of  diet 
whiiih  the  Italians  use  without  oil  and  vinegar,  and  the 
shops  where  these  commodities  are  sold  are  proportion- 
ably  numerous.  We  were  iufonned  that  the  English 
have  not  colonized  Milan  in  the  way  they  have  most  of 
the  other  continental  cities.  This  seems  rather  strange, 
for  the  place  ofi'era  many  advantages  to  fomilies  who 
wish  to  oombiue  cheapness  vith  the  luxuries  of  life. 
There  is  gaiety  enough  ;  in  the  winter  months  there  Is 
a  ta^ii  succession  of  balls;  eight  theatres  offer  then- 
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attiaotions,  and  La  ScaU  has  ustially  eingm  of  the  fint 
class.  House-rent  is  low,  and  a  tUU,  wtueh  becomes 
jndispensable  daring  the  summer  months,  can  be  hired 
on  any  of  the  neighbouring  lakea  for  161.  or  ISi.  per 
annum.  There  are  mineral  hatha,  for  thode  who  fancy 
they  require  them,  not  &r  distant  The  beauties  of  art> 
already  noticed,  are  of  the  highest  order ;  so  that  it  b  a 
little  surprising  these  united  adrintages  &il  to  attract 
a  larger  concourec  of  resident  English. 


THE  PLOUGHING  MATCH. 

"  ARTgoing  to  the  ploughing  match.  Will  1"  were  the 
words  I  hcoM  whilst  crossing  a  style  at  the  end  of  a 

pretty  lane  in  the  parish  of  9  ,  Bucks.  "Yes, 

man,"  was  the  reply ;  "  everybody  is  going  surely ;  and, 
may  be,  I'll  get  a  prize,  too,  for  my  apples  at  the  show.' 

The  speakers  were  well  known  to  me;  both  were  old 
men ;  the  one,  crippled  by  the  shocks  of-  nearly  seventy 
yean,  stood  leaning  on  a  gate ;  the  other,  still  vigorous, 
shouldered  a  digging  fork,  and  showed,  by  his  cheerful 
look  and  air,  ttiat  it  might  be  long  ere  the  village 
churchyard  claimed  him. 

The  elder  was  an  inmate  of  an  alms-house,  established, 
some  centuries  back,  by  one  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the 

manor  of  S  .    I  knew  "  Old  Bobert,"  (snch  was  his 

name,)  at  a  glance, — the  white  hair  filing  beneath  his 
old  straw  hat,  the  crabbed  blackthorn  stick,  which  could 
boast  the  scn'ice  of  many  years,  and  his  boncst-looking 
faca,  were  all  familiar  to  mo.  Old  Robert  was  fiuned  as 
a  mole-catcbcr,  and  to  this  day  may  be  seen  with  his 
trap  under  his  arm,  in  the  still  meadows  of  this  sochidcd 
npot.  Sometimes  the  roaming  school-boy  finds  the  old 
Duui,  with  his  trap  at  liis  feet,  stretched  on  the  warm 
sunny  grass,  by  one  of  the  many  rippling  brooklets 
which  descend  from  our  common.  Bobert  will  leave 
a  name  behind  him  when  he  dies,  likely  to  endure  in 
rustic  memories  when  greater- than  he  are  forgotten. 
He  was  not  without  one  little  characteristic,  or  filing, 
as  some  may  doom  it ;  namely,  a  wish  to  know  a  little  of 
everybody's  business.  His  curiouty  equalled  that  of 
any  old  mud  I  ever  met  with.  Not  a  stranger  arrived, 
not  a  native  departed,  but  Robert  was  adrerUsed  thereof; 
he  was,  in  fact,  the  newsman  of  the  alms-house,  and 
speculator-general  of  the  parish. 

On  the  present  occasion,  his  curiosity  was  clearly  at 
work  upon  the  "  ploughing  match"  appointed  for  the 
ensuing  day,  and  it  was  doubtless  wltn  the  object  ttf 
quietly  extracting  some  Infbrmation  that  he  interrupted 
bis  old  neighbour,  "  Will  Nottey,"  with  the  question, 
"Art  going  to  the  ploughing  match.  Will]"  My  ap- 
proach probably  prevented  those  lengthy  colloquies  on 
things  in  general,  in  which  Old  Robert  gloried.  I  saw, 
from  his  position  and  maimer,  that  he  bad  prepared 
himself  for  the  feast  of  rustic  chat  A  painter,  whose 
forte  lay  in  depicting  the  natural,  weald  have  r^oiced 
in  the  view  then  before  me.  The  setting  sun  threw  its 
rich  mellow  light  full  on  the  old  man's  f^,  an  if  piying 
into  every  wrinkle,  and  fell  with  glorious  beauty  on  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  alms-houses,  covered  with  masses  of 
dark  ivy  and  wreaths  of  clematis.  An  irregular  group  of 
ancientelmaond  beeches  displayed  those  numberless  tmts, 
wblcbautumnandrichsunlighteverproduco.  OldBobert 
was  in  the  happy  mood  suggested  by  the  brightness  oftbe 
hour,  and,  taking  oS*  his  oat  as  I  approached,  wished 
me  "good  night"  with  the  manners  of  a  peasant  gentle- 
man. I  perceived  how  gladly  he  would  receive  some 
compensation  for  the  chat  I  had  interrupted  by  my  ap- 
proach'; and  after  a  few  inquiries  respecting  his  w^are, 
the  state  of  the  alms-bouse,  and  the  crofn  in  the  long 
slip  of  garden,  soon  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
cuBsion  on  the  blight  in  the  potato, — a  sulyect  upon 
which  Robert  expatiated  with  particular  vehemence,  as 
hi  s  own  allotted  portion  of  the  crop  had  been  diminished 
by  one-half. 


"  Well,  sir,"  was  bU  abrupt  conclusion,  "  it's  the 
work  of  Providence,  and  cau't  Iw  helped;  tlut's  one 
comfort,  at  any  rate.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do 
without  the  roasted  potatoes,  which  I  baked  In  the 
ashes  <hl  cold  winter's  nights,  when  tho  storm  seemed 
blowing  the  old  house  doviv  Yon  don't  know,  ur, 
what  comfort  there  was  in  those  potatoes." 

The  pictare  thus  presented  to  me,  of  the  old  mait 
finding  solace  in  the  dreary  winter  over  his  roasted 
potatoes,  was  too  much  like  truth  to  provoke  a  smile ; 
BO,  after  giving  him  some  hints  respecting  the  treatment 
of  his  imperilTed  crop,  1  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  which  his  first  remark  to  Will  Nottey  had  sug- 
gested, viz.  the  "  ploughing  match,"  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  see  so  cheerful  a  wectacle. 

"  Well,  sir,"  aud  he,  "  may  be  neither  these  old  logs 
nor  this  stick  will  carry  me  so  far ;  though  I've  seen  tue 
day,  sir,  when  twenty  miles  afore  breakfast  wouldn't 
ha'  stopped  me.  But  that's  gone,  and  for  ever,  too ;  old 
Robert  is  like  those  black  leaves  that  are  just  Gilling. 
There  were  no  ploughing  matches  hereabouts,  sir,  when 
I  was  young ;  but  they've  done  good,  sir ;  I  see  that  with 
my  own  eyes.  I've  been  Iwm  and  bred  in  this  parish  ; 
and  for  aJmost  seventy  years,  as  boy  or  man,  have  I 
been  acquainted,  I  may  say,  with  every  field  and  cottage 
in  the  place.  But,  sir,  the  parish  is  like  some  other 
things — it  am't  got  the  same  bee  It  had  once ;  I  hudlj 
know  it  myself." 

"  Well,  Robert,"  cried  I,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  the 
parish  has  changed  for  the  worse  1" 

"  Why,  no,  sir,  not  exactly  that,  though  some  things 
arc  not  what  an  old  man  would  like  to  see ;  that  they 
are  not,"  said  he,  with  one  of  those  emphatic  and  half 
testy  gesticulations  which  aided  his  limited  vocabulai^. 
''  I  am  not  a-grumbling  at  Providence,  sir,"  r^oincd 
the  rustic  moralist ;  "  our  poor  old  vicar,  God  bless  him, 
though  he's  dead  and  buried — I  always  say  God  bless 
him,  sir,  when  he's  mentioned—as  1  was  a-saying,  our 
poor  old  vicar  taught  me  better,  1  meant,  sir,  when  I 
spoke  of  the  difference  in  the  parish,  how  some  things 
had  improved,  how  much  better  behaved  the  people 
are  than  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  men  who  used  to 

be  at  the  S  Arms  are  now  digging  their  gardens 

and  pnming  their  trees,  ever  since  the  gentlemen 
began  to  g^ve  prizes  for  the  best  fruit  and  garden  stuS; 
There  was  hardly  a  poor  man's  garden  in  the~parish 
once,  sir,  except  my  own  father's,  and  he  was  one  of  a 
thousand ;  none  of  his  sons  ever  came  np  to  bim,  sir, 
though  we  did  our  duty  alwajspretty  well.  There  was  but 
our  own  cottage  irith  a  garden  which  could  be  called  a 
garden.  All  was  riot  and  tatters,  thon^  not  for  want 
of  money ;  but  the  landlord  of  the  8- —  Arms  got 
that  I  well  remember  how  strangen  need  to  make  a 
stop  as  they  turned  the  comer  of  yon  lane  with  the  tall 
elma,  when  they  came  all  at  once  upon  our  cottage,  to 
look  at  the  only  tidy  garden  in  the  place.  There,  sir, 
in  yonder  comer  was  oor  old  hoose,"  exclaimed  Robert, 

Kinting  to  a  little  nook,  as  If  the  memories  of  a  life 
d  suddenly  been  revived.  "  There  we,  six  of  ns,  sir, 
were  all  bom  and  brought  up,  and  there  all  bnt  old 
Robert  died.  The  house  is  pulled  down  now."  The  old 
man  at  this  moment  recovered  from  the  feeling  which 
had  suddenly  crossed  his  spirit,  and  resumed :  "  Father 
used  to  be  so  pleased  yrhen  he  saw  1h»  ladies  tell  their 
coachmen  to  stop,  that  they  might  look  at  his  garden 
from  their  carriages:  and  sometimea  they  would  really 
walk  in  and  look  at  tiie  flowers  and  fhilts,  which  always 
made  fother  happy  the  whole  week  i^er ;  but  now  every 
cottage,  sir,  has  a  garden.  First  one  thought  he  wonld 
try  for  a  prize,  and  then  another,  till  at  last  they  tiy  by 
dozens,  as  you  wilt  see,  sir,  if  you  go.  I  idwaya  go  if  I 
can,  out  of  respect  to  fitther;  for  he,  sir,  got  the  first 
prize  at  the  first  ploughing  match  ever  held  in  this 
parish," 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear,"  siud  I,  "  tliat  you  are  witness  t6 
snch  good  effects  of  these  yearly  exhibitions.  I  shall 
certainly  g«  mtyself  to  morrow ;  and  hope  Out  yon, 
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Bobert,  will  not  be  disappointed.  And  mv,  good  night ; 
the  damp  ia  settling  fast  on  the  giMU,  and  ^on  had 
better  go  in,  Bobert,  and  roast  one  of  your  best  p(rta- 
tow."  This  I  said  with  a  smile ;  aod  could  hear  him 
jost  mumble  out,  "  No,  sir,  no^-tbat  would  be  terrible 
waste.  I  must  keep  mj  good  potatoes  till  winter." 
I  was  but  an  oecasional  resident  in  the  pariah  of 

S  ,  and  had  seldom  been  in  the  place  at  the  period 

of  the  "plonghii»  match,"  aa  it  was  called,  tbongh  the 
exfaiUtion  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  agricultural  and 
horticultural  show.  I  determined,  however,  to  witness, 
fi>r  once  at  least,  the  Ksnlts  of  lliese  praiseworUiy  at- 
tempts, on  the  put  of  the  gentij  and  superior  fhrmers, 
to  improre  the  character  and  condition  of  tiie  pea- 
lantry. 

The  next  was  one  of  those  bright  daya  which  have 
marked  the  present  autumn.  The  rich  light  of  the  sun, 
fiUling  on  a  mellowed  landscape,  and  ibe  soft  but  healthy  ; 
warmth  of  the  fttmosphere,  comluned  with  tiie  festivi- 
ties of  the  scene  to  spread  a  happy  glow  over  every 
Ekoe.  Even  the  ploughmen,  whose  prizes  were  yet  to  be 
won,  mingled  the  Uugh  and  merry  retort  with  the 
anxiety  which  their  rustic  rivalry  naturally  produced. 

I  was-surprited  to  see  the  nombets  that  arrived  from 
erenr  part  oif  the  snrrouuding  country.  Sonic^  with  that 
nifltic  tunic,  the  well-known  "aAock  frock,"  as  white  as 
mother  or  wife  oould  make  it,  looking  not  unplctoresque 
in  the  glancing  sunlight  Bomcthing  like  a  peasant's 
jnide  was  discernible  about  many  of  these  said  "  frocks 
ttke  frontit  and  backs  were  elaborately  worked,  and  worn 
vith  an  ur  that  proclaimed  the  possessor  a  member  of 
the^peaaai4  aristoerato^.  Amid  the  simplicity  and  pri- 
sitive  habits  of  the  rural  dlstricta,  this  dress  seems 
aore  appropriate  to  a  "bold  peasantry,  their  country's 
pride,"  than  the  more  modiso  garments  adopted  by 
many  of  the  rustics  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns.  Some, 
of  a  class  superior  to  these  last,  came  in  blue  coats  of 

I  Bocient  cut,  the  shapes  of  which  would  have  puzzled  all 
the  Stultzes  in  Europe,  but  were  perfectly  nmUiar  to 
the  t^lon  of  the  vilUges  roond  S— — ,  Staid  old  men 
were  these  fiurmets,  who  ndd  taxes  and  grumbled,  doing 
the  Utter  more  readily  thw  Uie  former.  Host  had  come 

^  to  see,  not  to  act ;  few  were  perfect  approvers  of  the 
ehaagea  around  them.  They  laughed  with  grave  scorn 
at  the  "experimenters"  and  "chemist  femera;"  but 
wer^  aeverudesa,  quite  ready  to  mark  the  improve- 

i  meats  in  •nicaltnnl  implements,  and  tho  modes  of 

I  rearing  stock. 

I  ^  The  "  superior  irmcra,"  too,  were  in  the  field ;  men 
'  justly  proud  of  their  influence  at  markets,  and  aspiring 
in  many  cases  to  an  equality  with  the  gentry  tbemselres. 
Some  are  evidently  able  to  count  their  thousands;  and 
hate  no  snull  opinion  of  their  value  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  bnuing  gentry,  or  "gentlemen  farmers,"  were 
slw  numerous.  In  eltcmal  appearance  they  frequently 
^Sered  little  from  the  larger  agriculturists;  but  the 
difference  in  their  social  poKition  could  be  aeen  at  a 
I  slasce;  there  was  a  respectful  bearing  towards  each 
<i«her,  very  distinguishable  from  the  hey-day  free-and- 
«wy  manners  of  the  m^ority  of  the  mere  brmers. 
Frum  these,  who  are  brmers  of  their  own  lands,  the 
tkf*  of  experimental  agriculturists  is  mainly  drawn. 
Their  more  extensive  knowledge,  and  greater  leisure, 
oabte  them  to  test  theories  which  the  mere  fanner 
laagfas  at  Thus  they  often  elicit  for  agriculture  those 
▼single  bets  which  would  otherwise  remain  buried 
beacath  the  lumber  of  human  pr^udice  and  ignorance. 
Here  and  there  a  clergymut  was  visible  in  the  field, 
*ho  aooght  by  his  presence  to  aid  all  classes  tn  their 
efirts  for  the  general  good.  At  length  the  ploughs 
*ctc  anembled,  their  sturdy  drivers  marsballed,  and 
tke  contest  of  the  driving  ploughshares  begun.  There 
*Mao(much  in  the  sight  to  arouse  poetical  images; 
lad  naay  who  would  exult  over  a  description  of  the 
Oijmfian  or  Isthmian  games,  might  have  discerned 
litth  to  eidte  inteiest  In  these  eonteato  of  peaea  Yet 


the  influence  on  human  civilization  is  tenfold  moK 
beneficial  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  brfamed  con- 
tests. I  remember  the  time  when  the  villagers  flocked  by 
thousands  to  a  field  in  this  vicinity,*  to  witness  the 
brutalizing  spectacle  of  a  p>rize  fight,  ttom  which  they 
returned  less  fitted  for  civilized  and  Christian  society. 

But  let  ua  leave  the  ploughe  at  work,  and  enter  the 
tents,  in  which  are  deposited  the  pride  of  many  a  cottage 
garden.  Here  are  tne  prize  specimens  of  fruit  and 
v^tables ;  and  noble  specimens  they  are.  Doubtless 
man  is  created  for  higher  purposes  than  eating;  but,  as 
he  must  eat,  so  there  is  ootning  unworthy  a  rational 
being  in  giving  due  care  to  produce  the  best  food,  and 
the  greatest  possible  quantity.  Hence  the  remark  of  a 
teaty  book-worm  to  one  who  pressed  him  to  attend  this 
meeting,  "that  life  was  not  given  to  measure  tho 
diameter  of  potatoes  and  the  size  of  cablMge-heada," 
betrayed  a  defeeUre  view  of  the  compass  and  variety  of 
haman  duties.  In  die  tents  were  afl  those  fruits  and 
vegetables  displayed  in  which  prudent  housewives  rejoice. 
It  was  pleasant  to  notice  the  manners  of  those  who  had 
guned  prizes,  as  the  different  obacr^-ers  paused  to  gaze 
upon  the  specimens.  Some  would  look  carelessly  on 
their  own  rare  productions,  as  if  beneath  their  notice, 
bnt  in  tlw  meantime  listened  with  anxious  expretwon 
to  each  remark  on  the  dze,  appearance,  uid  other  quali- 
.ties  of  their  specimens  Home,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  been  disappointed  of  prizes,  were  criticising  the 
productions  of  their  competitors,  pointing  out  every 
defect  which  the  sharpest  ingenuity  could  detect.  Very 
amusing,  too,  was  it  to  hear  the  difl^rent  criticisms  of 
the  "  profesrionals"  and  the  "  amateurs.'' 

There  was  <me  short,  fat,  old  gentleman,  who  had 
devoted  many  years  to  the  production  of  a  particular 
kind  of  giant  cabbage.  These  productions  seemed  to 
afford  him  as  high  a  gratification  as  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  gave  tA  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Another  had 
lavished  all  his  attention  on  onions,  which  he  insisted 
were  the  moat  nourishing  of  all  roots;  and  told  more 
than  a  hundred  times  of  the  Spuiiah  soldier  who  sub- 
sisted five  months  on  onions  only.  Others  patronized 
the  potato  with  a  zeal  which  would  have  ddigfated 
Raleigh. 

But  the  orchard  was  not  forgotten  ;  labour  and  skill 
combined  to  prodnoe  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  a  host  of 
similar  fruits,  such  as  tie  eye  rarely  witnesses.  It  was 
a  pleasant  thought  for  the  reflecting  observer  to  con- 
trast these  productions  of  civilized  man  with  the  original 
wild  (riiita  from  which  each  specimen  had  descended ; 
the  groups  of  luxuriant  apples  with  their  rude  an- 
cestor  the  crab ;  the  luscious  plum  with  the  wild 
beny  Its  originid,  '  These  riches  are  the  triumphs 
of  induBtiy,  peace,  and  kndwledge.  The  great  law, 
"Woik,  and  thou  dult  have,"  was  here  amply  illus- 
trated. 

Such  meetings  as  these  make  men  acquainted  witK 
their  powera,  and  must  suggest  those  cffbrts  of  social 
improvement,  upon  which  the  destinies  of  nationi),  and, 
indcied,  of  the  world,  depend.  What  hnnum  petseve- 
ranee  has  done  for  the  fhiits  and  v^^bles  of  the 
garden,  it  may  do  In  the  more  important  matters  of 
life.  Thus  man,  by  degrees,  will  learn  to  regard  with 
more  earnest  attention  the  laws  of  the  system  in  which 
God  has  placed  him.  The  bringing  a  single  fruit 
to  perfection  requires  that  attention  to  the  laws  of 
nature  (that  is,  to  the  laws  of  Ood),  and  that  well 
arranged  combination  of  skill  and  labour,  of  head  and 
hands,  by  which  the  advance  of  civilization  b  efibcted. 
But  man  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  learn  to 
act  in  the  smalt,  ere  he  can  hope  to  triumph  in  the 
great  Thus  an  agricultural  or  horticultural  association 
may  gradually  train  the  humbler  class  of  minds  lo  sucU 
habits  of  observation,  patient  industry,  and  order,  as 
may  fit  them  for  a  higher  place  in  the  Bodal  system. 

And  now  the  time  for  th<>  distribution  of  the  prizes 
has  airived.  The  ehair  ia  filled  by  a  learned  and 
amiable  lUvine,  Iwad  master  of  ft  grammaracbool  in 
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tiie  neighboniliood,  whose  knowledge  ud  nrbauitj 
endeared  him  to  all.  M'eer  him  were  the  genti^ 
and  landholders,  whose  purses  and  time  are,  in  thU 
part  of  the  count;,  devoted  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  peaa&ntrjr.  A  large  bod;  of  farmen  aur^ 
rounded  the  <»ainnan,  and  added  hy  their  preaeaee  to 
the  value  of  cm;  prize.  Each  eueceesfal  competitor 
received  the  rewards  of  his  skill  with  a  higher  )oj  in 
the  presence  of  his  emplo;ers,  in  whose  estimation  he 
felt  himself  thus  elevated.  But  the  most  h^;  of  all 
were  the  wires,  children,  and  relatives  of  the  priie 
gainers.  How  important  each  looked  as  the  fortunate 
&ther,  hasband,  or  brother  stood  forth  to  recnve  the 
honours  of  the  da; ;  how  each  tried  not  to  look  proud, 
;et  how  proud  the;  all  looked  I 

I  noticed  one  little  fellow  with  a  smock  frock,  white 
as  "mother"  could  make  it,  jump  about  in  ecstas; 
amongst  the  other  bo;s.  His  father  had  received  the 
prize  for  the  t>eat  carrots;  and  he,  poor  little  fellow, 
was  as  luu>p;as  earth  could  make  him.  A  vtrj  pleasing 
part  of  the  affair  was  the  distributicm  of  rewuils  and 
honorary  tokens  to  servants  who  had,  b;  long  and  &uth- 
fill  service,  deserved  well  of  society.  If  the  higbeet  in 
the  land  are  gratified  by  the  publicl;  expreesed  ^>ro- 
bation  of  thetr  fellow-dtizens,  if  to  gain  tliis  the;  riafc 
even  life  itself,  ae  does  such  honour  deeply  ^ect  the 
hearts  of  the  lowly.  These  are  the  onl;  laurels  open  to 
them.  Happy  for  the  nation  is  it  wb«i  pronoon  jl 
made  to  nourikh  so  just  an  ambition.  . 

Man;  of  thoae  now  rewarded  were  wome^  whose 
youthful  days  had  been  spent  in  secluded  fium  houses, 
uuthfully  rendering  services  which  are  as  neeeesai;  to 
human  well-being  as  the  deeds  of  nobles  and  states- 
men.  To  these  poor  people  the  honours  of  this  day 
will  ever  ^pear  like  a  wmn;  wot  in  the  lint  oC 
life. 

The  bat  tn  this  gronp  vaa  a  young  wibbmi  who.  Cor 
sixteen  yean,  had  sedulously  tended  an  Invalid  nis- 
tress.  In  a  lonely  house.  In  the  wildest  part  of  the 
Chtltems,  she  had  pasted  hear  youth  for  a  pittance  of  a 
few  pounds  yearly ;  more  her  mistress,  who  waa  a  amall 
annuitant,  eeuld  not  aiford.  Once  a  year  only,  for  three 
days  at  Christmas,  did  ahe  leave  the  solitary  maaaton  to 
Titit  her  aged  painnta.  Thua  her  lift  paaaed  on  !■  the 
exercise  <tf  the  rirtues  which  the  bua;  men  of  earth  so 
rarely  appreciate.  Much  against  her  deeire  had  ahe 
attended  here  to-day.  The  wishes  of  her  snpexion,  and 
the  desires  of  her  parents,  had,  however,  orevoorae  her 
modest  reluctance.  The  old  pec^le,  in  their  simple 
pride,  longed  for  all  to  know  their  daughter's  merit 
The  daj  wae,  1  an  certain,  the  brightest  in  thdr  histMy. 
Once  or  twice  the  old  man  was  Been  to  draw  his  hand  hur- 
riedly  across  bis  eyes  whilst  listening  to  the  chairman's 
short  address  to  "Jane."  The  mother  preserved  a  calmer 
manner ;  and  smiling  quietly  on  her  daughter,  uttered 
'to  a  friend,  that  "  Jane  was  the  beet  girl  who  bad  ever 
lived."  Whilst  1  am  writing  this  short  account "  Jaae"  ia 
•gain  returning  to  bar  aged  mistress,  declining  all  the 
Dumerooji  offers  of  better  servioe.  For  this  she  aa^gns 
but  one  reason:  "Mistress  took  me  into  her  house 
when  I  was  a  poor  ignorant  ^1 :  I  cannot  leave  her  in 
her  old  age  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money."  Such  cases 
of  devotion  are  rare.  When  obsured,  men  an  wise  to 
honour  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  "exhibition"  that  I 
noticed  Obt  Robert  He  was  then  heartily  shaking 
hands  with  "  Jane's"  &tber  and  mother,  displaying 
towards  the  old  people  the  warmth  of  an  ancient  iiriend, 
though  he  bad  never  seen  them  before.  But,  as  Bobert 
said,  "it  was  a  day  to  make  an  old  man's  heartjump 
forjoy." 

The  renudnder  of  the  sayings  and  doings  may  be 
passed  over;  th^  were  pleasant  enough  to  the  parti aa 
concerned,  oonsiating  of  a  dinner,  abundance  of  naechei, 
and  plenty  of  agricultural  chit-chat  I  went  lunne  early, 
resolved  to  attend  the  meeting  next  year,  and  beconrie 
more  anqnainted  with  the  habits  and  fiwiingiT  of  dm 


English  agiicnltnrista.  I  vill,  therefore,  conclude  with 
a  toast  given  at  the  dinner—"  Lgng  may  audi  meet- 
ings flonrishf  and  knit  together  the  employer  and 
employed." 


THE  UNITED  8TA1789  EXPLORINO 
EXPEDITION.' 
Durinc  Um  Tern  from  1838  to  lUt. 
FUR  WUtUM. 

Air  extended  knowledge  of  the  earth's  diversified  sor- 
face,  (Uls  to  the  lot  of  few.  Borne  are  confined  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  rural  district ;  others  within  crowded 
cities,  to  whom  the  fej-stretcbing  continents,  the  ocean 
phenomena,  and  the  beauties  of  the  isles  of  the  sea,  ax« 
never  to  be  revealed.  They  ma;  glance  at  an  atlas,  but 
apprehend  little  of  those  bos;  nations  inhabiting  the 
re^ns  thereon  di^Ia;ed. 

This  ignorance  is  nutn^  necemity,  not  lus  ehdee ;  tew 
are  privileged  to  navigate  strange  oceans,  atend  on 
mountain  peaks,  or  penetrate  the  secrete  of  remote  laodm. 
But  all  love  to  bear  of  distant  regions,  and  to  follow,  in 
narratives,  a  Columbus  or  a  tTook  in  their  advuiturons 
track.  Hence  the  pleasure  afforded  by  a  perusal  of 
"Travels"  and  "Voyages."  The  peasant  in  hia  iadtid«d 
cottage,  and  the  merchant  pent  in  dtlea,  may  thns  be- 
hold the  manners  of  the  antipodes,  and  eonverse  with 
the  men  of  either  pole.  Great  are  the  benefits  arising 
from  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  t^e  earth.  Juarter  views 
of  mankind  are  thua  acquired ;  the  diversities  of  pagan 
mythology,  its  wild  extravagances,  intermingled  with 
gieams  of  original  truth,  the  varietiea  of  tM  famDoan 
race,  all  spreading  from  the  primeval  centre,  with  the 
zoological  and  botanical  novelties  of  other  lands,  are  thns 
brou^t  before  us. 

Sometimes  the  explorer  brings  home  reports  of  new 
lands,  continents,  or  islands,  filhi^  up  the  blanks  on  oar 
best  maps.   Thns  we  see  the  great  bmily  of  man  reoo- 
veriug  itself  from  isolation,  the  difierent  branches  . 
uniting  and  torming  a  thonnnd  links  of  fntoeoorBe. 
All  the  maritime  countries  of  theworid  have  sought  by  j 
"  exploring  expeditions  "  to  extend  their  inflomce  over  ' 
the  earth ;  ancient  and  modem  empires  have  sent  their 
heroic  men  to  explore  unknown  seas,  to  dare  the  rigoon 
of  arctic  frost,  and  risk  the  perils  of  roek-bonnd  and 
savage  lands.   Tradition  hints  of  sudi  in  the  ntsesician 
anu  Carthaginian  eras;  whilst  history  relatea  the  de^ 
of  a  host  of  ISnropean  navigators,  down  to  the  disooveries  . 
of  our  own  Uoaa  and  Parry.   The  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica have  imitated  the  example  of  the  mother  country, 
and  concluded,  in  1842,  an  expedition  det^mtehed  to 
examine  the  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans. 

The  squadron  causiated  of  six  vessels;  two  sloops  of 
war,  the  Vlncennes,  of  780  tons,  the  Peacock,  of  6fi0 ;  a 
gun  brig,  the  Porpoise,  of  82  tons;  two  tenders,  the  Sea- 
gull, of  110  tons,  and  the  Flying-fish,  of  96  tens;  and  a 
store  ship,  the  Relief. 

The  ships  suled  on  August  17th,  1838,  and  took  the 
course  towards  Madeira,  which  was  reached  September 
the  16th.  The  first  ajjpearance  of  this  Island  dls^pointed  I 
expectations;  it  exhibited  nothing  to  the  distant  view 
but  a  bare  and  broken  rock,  of  huge  dimensions,  which, 
though  grand  and  impodng,  is  peculiarly  dark  and 
gloomy.  But  this  land  of  the  vine  was  lonnd,  oo  a 
nearer  approach,  to  be  adorned  with  a  luxuriant  tropical 
vegetation,  iu  mountain  terraces  covered  with  a  rich 
verdure,  and  the  valleys  bright  with  fertility;  orange 
groves  and  vineyards  crowd  upon  the  ught,  and  ibe 
stranger  journeys  along  roads  hedged  with  geraninms, 
myrtles,  fuchsias,  and  bydiangias  of  gigantic  sixe ;  on 
one  aide  the  eye  glances  into  ravines  two  thonssa^  feel 
in  depth,  and  On  tlic  other  vainly  endeavours  to  traee  the 
grey  mountain  peaks  buried  in  the  clouds.   The  vine  14 


(I)  Wblltakei  *  Ce.  Ave  Maris  I«a». 
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I  of  conrse  the  chief  production  of  the  island.  .The  fol- 
I  lowing  mode  of  expressing  tlie  juice  is  probably  imknoira 
I   to  the  epicure  whilst  eyeing  his  "  bright  Madeira."  Wc 

saw,"  sajfl  the  narrrator,  "six  men  stamping  violently 
1    in  ft  vat  of  six  feet  square  by  two  feet  deep,  their  legs 

bare  up  to  the  thighs.  After  the  grapes  bad  been  sum- 
'   ciently  pressed,  and  the  men's  legM  well  scraped,  the  ma^s 

■  WM  prrased  oot."  Each  gallon  of  the  juice  requires 
I   about  ten  bushels  of  grapes.  On  the  25lh  of  September, 

the  squadron  sailed  southwards,  passing  by  the  Canaries 
to  the  Cape  de  Verd  isles.    It  is  to  be  regretted  th.it  want 
j   of  time  prevented  a  8»r\'ey  of  the  Ijargasso  sea,  in  which 
.   eiist  vast  quantities  of  a  floating  plant  called  fiicm 
\   nataaa,  or  enlf-weed. 

,  When  off  St.  Jago,  the  sea  presented  a  beautiful  phos- 
I  phoric  ftppearancc ;  the  whole  fiiee  of  the  waters  appeared 
1.  to  be  on  fire,  so  intense  was  the  brilliancy ;  this  arose 
J  fh>m  mjTiadfl  of  phosphorescent  animalculre,  which  filled 
li  the  sea  with  their  vivid  corupcalions,  and  demonstrated, 
I   by  their  counties*  hosts,  that  remote  and  silent  ocean 

I  waters  swarm  with  a  n^joictng  and  multitudinous  esia- 

II  tence. 

1  After  a  prosperous  navigation,  the  squadron  entered 
the  hay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  fiwt  which  here  chiefly 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  voyagera  waa  the  prevalence 
(rf  slaverj"  in  Brazil. 

The  slave  population  exceeds  that  of  the  white  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  one,  and  between  7,000  and  8,000 
are  yearly  brought  in  by  the  slave  ships.    The  slaves 
are  the  principal  carriers  of  the 'country ;  their  mode  of 
jeameying  is  thqs  described  : — "  They  appear  to  work 
I  with  cheerfulness,  and  go  together  in  gangs,  with  a 
I  leader,  who  carries  a  rattle  iniitle  of  tin,  and  filled  with 
I  Btonea.    With  this  be  keeps  time,  causing  them  all  to 
move  in  a  dog-trot ;  each  one  joins  in  the  monotonous 
I  choros,  tb^  notes  seldom  vary  ing  above  a  third  from  the 
"  key."— P.  13.  A  monthly  ball  is  held,  called  the  white- 
I  jacket  ball,  because  the  gentlemen  make  their  appearance 
,  in  jackets  of  that  colour;  the  ladies,  on  such  occasions, 
make  siniplicity  their  motto,  and  discard  all  jewels  and 
]  rimilar  adornments.   "On  reaching  the  ante-room  we 
1.  were  met  by  the  committee  of  gentlemen,  or  managers, 
,  and  kindly  treated  without  ceremony,  making  us  at 
I  once  feel  at  ease.   We  were  sbgrtly  alter  ushered  into 
I  one  of  the  most  mlendid  ball-rooms-I  erer  saw;  there 
,  were  npwardi  of  vaoe  hundred  persons  pr&tent,  all 
I  dreced  in  the  purest  vhlte,  without  any  linety  what- 

Whilst  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Brazilians, 
Utention  was  not  diverted  from  those  observations  on 
I   the  lawa  aa^  customs  of  the  people,  which  might  enable 
other  nations  to  understand  tno  char^ter  and  instl- 
tntions  of  the  country'.  The  result  of  the  examination  is 
'<  not  bvourable  to  Brazil.    Education  is  verj*  defective, 
j  and  the  females  are  but  lately  allowed  to  be  tnught  in 
I.  adiools.    The  administration  of  tlie  laws  is  per\'erled  by 
bribery ;  and  justice  i«  obtained  with  great  difficulty  by 
J  an  BOH^roQized  plaintiff  or  defendant.    Trial  by  jury 

■  ii  evtabUshed,  but  the  system  la  peculiar.  The  jurymen 
,  are  cboaen  for  a  whole  year,  by  justices  of  the  peace ; 
J  instead  of  iwelve,  forty  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  jury 

— ratber  a  cumbrous  number  for  investigating  disputed 
I  BaUenoffiwt. 

The  lingular  machinery  of  the  court  of  findings  and 
I  l*riDg%  la  well  adapted  to  provoke  a  smile.  "  This  court 
i'  tdcea  rtiaij^  of  all  things  lost  and  found,  making  it  the 
^  4atj  i4  awrson  finding  anything  to  deposit  it  with  the 
jaq;^  Tfie  loser,  to  prove  property,  must  tiave  thrive 
■PiUeMu  to  awtar  that  ihty  saie  him  loae  U,  and  three 
<Aert,  not  tSey  Haw  the  finder  ptei  it  up  ;  otherwise,  it 
„  VMDainain  deport."— P.  16. 

I  Ikttiie  expedition  had  not  been  despatched  to  dwell 
j  iatta  bomei^  ami  note,  the  habits  and  cu-itom^,  of  civi- 
■1  -flaen.  Acctirdingly,  repairs  being  completed,  the 
ji  Iwt  auled  towards  the  wild  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  on 
^  J«asai7  the  6th,  1839.  It  was  ohserred,  at  seventy-eight 
U  Biles  ftoB  the  month  oCthf  river  Plate,  that  the  sea  was 
■■ 

lU-.aa^.  ^   '■ 


discoloured,  hy  the  msh  of  parthy  matter  brought  down 
by  that  stream.  U  ie  clear  that  a  vast  delta  must  be  in 
process  of  formation,  from  the  deposit  of  mnd  and  sand 
at  the  mouth  of  such  a  river ;  the  geologist  may  amuse 
himself  by  speculating  on  the  period  when  this  forma- 
tion shall  raise  its  bead  above  the  surikce  of  the  ocean, 
and  form  a  fertile  home  fhr  man,  or  other  living  crea- 
tures. 

The  squadron  reached  Orange  Harbour,  in  Terra  del 
Fuego,  on  February  the  17th,  and  immediately  began  to 
prepare  for  the  antarctic  cruise.  The  natives  of  some 
portions  of  this  region  appear  to  rank  low,  even  amongst 
savages ;  the  narrow  forenead,  and  wide-spread  sensual 
mouth,  combine  with  their  distorted  bodies,  to  create 
a  feeling  of  disgust  in  the  eivilized  nan.  One  talent, 
however,  is  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  by  these 
barbarians';  "  Their  imitations  of  sounds  are  truly  Si^lo- 
nishing.  pnc  man  ascended  and  descended  the  octuvc 
perfectly,  following  the  sounds  of  the  violin  correctly. 
It  was  then  found  that  he  could  sound  the  common 
chords,  and  fellow  through  the  semi-tone  scale,  with 
scarcely  a  devtation.  All  the  natives  have  miisieal 
voices,  and  spc^  in  the  note  6  sharp,  ending  with  the 
semi  tone  A,  when  asking  fer  presents,  and  were  con- 
tinually singing." 

This  union  of  soft  voices  and  song  with  barbarwm,  is 
an  interesting  fact,  and  suggests  the  hope  that  these  , 
savages  may  possess  more  genUe  qualities  than  their 
squalid  appearance  indicates.   In  February  1839,  part 
of  the  squadron  sailed  on  a  cruise  toVards  the  south, 
and,  parting  round  the  southern  point  of  America, 
coasted  along  to  Valparaiso.  Here  they  saw  the  mighty 
Andes,  their  summits  resplendent  in  the  rising  sun,  ' 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  bright  golden  line 
along  the  sky,  running  north  and  Bou^.   The  view  is  : 
most  brilliant  just  before  sun-rise,  when  the  flashing 
raj's  fell  on  f  thousand  snowy  peaks;  the  setting  sun  ; 
also  produces  some  startling  effects.    The  A\p  jae  out-  | 
lines  then  change  every  moment  with  the  vanations  of  ' 
light ;  here  a  line  of  mountains,  clothed  in  purple,  , 
crimson,  and  yellow  tints,  breaks  upon  the  view;  there  I 
a  group  of  peaks  stand  out  in  dark  relief,  whilst  a 
singular  green-coloured  sky  adds  to  the  marvel  of  tlie 
contrast   Some  of  the  summits  rise  abmptly  Into  the 
deep  heavens,  like  the  spires  of  vast  monntain  cathe- 
drals ;  others  swell  into  magnificent  domes,  like  titanic  j 
capitals  of  this  mountain  kingdom,  of  which  it  has  been  ] 
said,  that  ages  would  not  suffice  to  observe  its  beauticrt,  . 
and  discover  ita  wonders.  Humboldt  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  reach  the  summit  of  Chimborazo,  the  mightiest  of  j 
these  domes;  when  compelled  to  desist,  he  was  at  an  I 
elevation  of  19,280  ffeet.   These  mountains  do  not  con-  | 
sist  of  one  continued  chain,  though  so  represented  on  | 
most  maps,  but  are  broken  into  a  series  of  gronps.  Thus,  '■ 
if  the  whole  forpiation  bo  called  "a  chain,"  each  group  I 
may  be  termed  a  link  in  that  chain.   This  range  rets  j 
upon  volcanic  fires,  and  dreadful  earthquakes  hav6,  with-  ; 
out  a  moment's  wwrning,  fl^quently  reduced  flourishing  ! 
cities  to'  ruins.   One  of  these  events  is  thus  referred  to  | 
by  the  explorers :— "  The  situation  of  Old  Callao  is  still  ■ 
vmhlc  tuider  tJi<^  water ;  and  tbough  an  interesting,  it  , 
is  a  mclmcholy  object,  when  one  thinks  of  the  havoc  a  i 
few  minutes  effected.    The  very  foundation  seems  to 
have  been  upturned  and  shaken  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  ' 
submerged  by  a  mighty  wave.   The  wonder  Is,  that  any  ■ 
one  escaped  to  tell  the  tale."— P.  47. 

Before  leaving  the  coast,  some  of  the  gentlemen  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  made  a  journey  to  the  Andes 
of  Peni,  and  examined  the  great  silver  mines  of  Pa<oo. 
Tligj-  are  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  metallic 
district  consists  of  two  veins,  each  seventy  miles  long. 
The  deserted  mines  izeneu-ly  1,000  In  number,  proving 
the  vast  amount  of  labour  wmch  has  been  expended  on 
these  excavations.  "English  speculators  frequently  work 
the  mines,  but  are  often  disappointed,"  says  the  narra- 
tor, "  by  the  disorderiy  conduct  of  the  workmen,  brought, 
at  high  charges,  ftom  England." 
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This  1b  said  to  have  cautted  a  ruiooua  and  anprofitable 
outlay  to  many  companies.  It  Is  to  be  feared  that  the 
employers  paid  little  attention  to  the  moral  qualities  of 
Ute  men  engaged,  and  received  in  consequence  the 
appropriate  rewt^  of  their  criminal  n^igetuw.  After 
this  visit  to  the  mines,  preparations  irere  made  for  a 
voyage  amongst  the  isles  of  the  Pacific ;  and  the  expe- 
dition left  the  American  coast  on  the  13th  of  July. 
They  were  now  about  to  explore  the  homes  of  half- 
civilized,  or  biffbarous  men,  to  trace  the  progress  and 
note  the  manners  of  that  extended  family,  which  has 
spread  itself  over  the  thousand  isles  of  the  Pacific. 

The  numberless  tribes,  their  various  dialects,  and  the 
mysteries  connected  with  the  formation  of  this  coral 
Polynesia,  render  these  portions  of  the  earth  a  most 
intereating  stndy  to  the  moral  and  natural. philosopher. 
The  islands  are  distributed  into  various  groups,  the 
Paumotu,ihe  Samoan,  the^Fe^^B^an,  and  the  Hawaiian. 
The  fleet  sailed  toward  the  first-mentioned  cluster,  and 
reaehed  the  most  eastern  extremity,  called  Minerva 
Island,  or  Clermont  de  Tonnerre,  on  Aogust  the  ISth. 
It  is  one  of  the  low  coral  idhuads,  and  resembles  from 
a  distance  a  fleet  at  anchor,  as  nothing,  save  the  tall 
trees,  is  visible  until  the  ooaat  U  neared.  It  may  be 
r^urded  as  the  summit  of  *  gigautie  column  of  ©oral 
Qpndsed  fropi  the  deep  aea  by  animalcule— of  which  it 
has  well  been  said, 

"  They  bind  the  deep  with  a  lecret  sone. 
The  ocean  ii  lealed,  snd  the  surjre  a  ttone; 
Freth  wreath •  ttma  the  coral  pavement  spring, 
Like  the  terraced  prSde  of  Aeoyrla'i  kluf; 
The  turf  loolu  (creen  where  the  breakeii  roll'd ; 
O'er  the  whirlpool  rlpcni  the  rind  orgoid; 
The  ■ea-inatch'it  l>le  1*  the  home  of  men. 
And  moimtalni  exult  wbeie  lh«  ware  hatb  been." 

On  one  side  the  sounding-line  descended  to  600 
&thoras  without  touching  the  bottom,  and  against  this 
ooral  ranuHut  the  Pacific  heaves  its  huge  billows  in  vain ; 
the  island  Trail  defying  the  rage  of  sea  and  tempest. 
The  term  Paumotu,  signifies  a  cloud  of  islands;  not  an 
In^propriate  name  for-  many  of  the  crowded  clusters 
whioh  dot  the  Pacific. 

These  coral  ialea  have  been  represented  as  the  homes 
of  beauty  and  fertility,  bat  this  is  not  true  of  many  ; 
Tiewed  from  a  distance,  they  seem  covered  witii  a  bright 
verdure,  and  thus  resemble  numerous  vasea  r^dng  from 
the  ocean,  yet  this  apparent  fertility  is  fixmd,  npon  land- 
ing, to  consist  only  of  patches  of  long  coarse  grass  grow- 
ing amongst  the  coral  rocks.  Most  of  the  trees  are 
stunted,  a  thing  to  be  expected  when  we  consider  how 
thin  must  be  the  covering  of  vegetable  mould  on  many 
of  these  rocks.  The  inhabitants  of  this  group  may  be 
termed  barbarians,  though  some  are  just  emeiging  from 
the  savage  state  through  the  teaebidg  of  the  missionary, 
and  the  visits  of  traders.  The  conduct  of  the  latter 
appears  to  be  at  times  injurious  to  the  natives,  and 
some  gross  outrages  are  perpetrated  against  the  islanders, 
causing  them  to  regard  Europeans  as  their  foes. 

The  population  of  fifteen  islands  in  the  group  is 
10,000,  but  some  have  not  more  than  twenty  or  Udrty 
inhabitantfl,  whilst  one,  named  Anaa,  has  5,000,  and 
another  2,000.  Thence  we  may  rM;ard  these  people  as 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  clans,  differing  in 
language,  customs,  and  even  race ;  for  their  physical 
characteristics  are  exceedingly  various.  The  group  is 
at  present  nearly  valueless  for  commercial  purposes,  the 
omfy  product  obtained  being  pearl-oyster^hells,  which 
are  boi^t  fbr  European  use  by  traders  of  Tahiti ;  but 
the  increase  of  population,  and  the  gradual  fonnation  of 
civilized  habits,  may  yet  render  titesa  hdanda  a  maiket 
for  European  goods. 

This  fproup  occupies  that  part  of  our  maps  over  which 
the  words  "  Society  lales"  are  marked,  and  of  which 
elniter  the  Paumotu  granp  form  the  eastern  part. 
Tahiti  la  not  reckoned  in  the  Famnotu  group,  but  forms 
irith  BimeO  an  independent  divlsiom  .  To  Tahiti  the 
expedition  next  prooeMed;  it  ia  cQmnosed  of  two 


peninsulas,  and  possesses  twenty-four  bari>ours,  abound- 
ing In  itiatricte  of  great  fertility.  Sugar,  cocoarunt  t^, 
and  arrow-root,  are  abundantly  produced.  Iron  ab^RuuU 
in  the  mountains  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  com- 
passes useless.  The  South  Sea  whalers  make  tlieae  ports 
their  places  of  rendezvous. 

It  may  astonish  the  reader  to  hear  that,  amidst  ease 
and  plenty,  the  population  of  Tahiti  has  decreaaed,— a 
fact  which  ia  partly  ascribed  to  the  peraidoua  effects  of 
the  apiTit$  introduced  to  the  natives  by  traders;  and 
thus  the  plague,  which  has  wasted  the  American  Indiuia, 
is  felt  in  these  beautifhl  isUnds.   The  commander  of 
the  expedition  condemns,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
practice  of  retuling  ardent  spirits  to  the  simple  nativea 
indeflimce  oftiie  laws  of  Tahiti,  and  notices,  with  indig- 
nation, thegron  immorality  of  many  captains  and  crewa. 
Those  acquunted  with  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
in  Europe,  may  hear  with  scepticism,  that  few  nativa 
are  to  he  met  icUh  who  cannot  boUi  read  and  write. 
Whether,  in  the  lapse  of  yean,  the  Tahitian  language 
will  coQtun  a  literature  fitted  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual wants  i>f  numerous  surrounding  islands,  it.  is 
difficult  to  decide;  bat  U  viU  ever  be  interesting  to 
remember,  that  the  first  Polynesian  language  reduced 
to  writing  was  that  of  Tahiti.   The  manners  of  many  j 
of  the  natives  exhibited  so  much  prot)riety,  as  to  excite  ' 
the  surprise  of  the  gentlemen  on  hoard  the  American 
squadron ;  they  found  that  a  chief  of  great  influence  ; 
had  been  dismissed  from  office  for  intoxication ;  and  | 
failed  not  to  remark,  at  a  Inneheon  g^ven  on  board  the  ship, 
that,  before  the  food  was  touched,  ibe  oldest  chief  askM  < 
a  blessing.   These  indications  of  a  superior  moral  tone,  | 
are  combined  with  those  gentie  tastes  from  which  civili-  | 
zation  draws  her  rich  adornments  of  taste  and  el^ance.  i 
The  love  of  flowers  is  a  passion  with  the  Tahitians, 
though  the  missionaries  endeavour  to  check  this  natural 
and  gracef\il  feeling.  A  taste  for  mmdcprenmH  amongst 
the  women,  many  of  whom  posaesa  rich  and  musical 
voices.   Some  pecidiarities,  ludicrous  to  a  European, 
belong  to  these  people ;  for  instance,  it  is  usual  for  the 
highest  chiefk  to  claim  the  privilege  of  washing  the 
dirty  linen  of  the  various  ship's  crews  which  touch  at 
the  islands ;  a  pren^tive  which  the  nobles  of  Europe 
would  not  veiy  highly  prize. 

Something  like  a  political  constitution  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Tahiti,  formed  in  1823  and  1826,  upon  the 
model  of  that  of  England.  By  this  the  crown  is  made 
hereditary,  and  the  legislative  power  lodged  in  an  | 
assembly  elected  every  three  years ;  it  conusts  of  two 
membeis  from  each  of  the  seven  districts  into  which 
the  island  is  divided,  and  possesses  the  power  of  enacting 
and  modifying  laws ;  thus  the  once  barbarous  Otaheitans 
have  gained,  under  Eiulish  guidance,  a  privily  which 
elsewhere  has  caused  the  atniggles  of  centuries. 

The  scenery  of  this  island  and  Eimeo  is  grand ;  lofty 
mountiuns  and  deep  valleys  give  all  the  charm  of  con- 
trast to  the  landscape ;  from  some  of  the  loftiest  ridges 
a  magnificent  view  presents  itself,  ridge  upon  ridge  arise 
in  goi^i^tts  confusion,  till  the  prospect  melts  away  amid 
a  region  of  wild  mountain  forma.  These  gigantio  eleva- 
tions are  volcanic  origin,  and  carry  the  mind  ha/A  to 
a  period  when  fiery  cnttera,  and  boiling  lava  floods, 
heaved  beneath  ceaseless  earthquakes.  - 

The  rocky  masses  in  the  interior  of  the  island  con- 
sist of  perpendicular  basaltic  columns,  while  those  on 
the  coast  are  composed  of  horizontal  volcanic  Utrnor 
tiona.  In  one  leopeet  Tahiti  reeemblea  AuTergne,  Tiz. 
in  the  extinction  of  all  the  aadent  volcanoes ;  tbns  its 
lofty  mountains  are  but  the  mcmoriala  of  eonvuMona  in 
ages  past. 

It  Is  now  time  to  leave  the  "  Expedition  "  on  its  inck 
ftom  Tahiti,  with  the  intentioii  of  soon  following  the 
navigators  through  other  bianchw  of  the  fiur  spread 
PolyneBiJui  group. 
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NATURE    AND  ART. 

BI  PROrEfaOH  VILSOX. 


BTLFti-LiKK,  and  with  a  gta.eM  pride 
I  SAW  the  ivrtd  r.ouUa  glide 
Alung  the  dance's  (,'lincriiig  row, 
Wiih  fooifteps  !.oft  as  f.illing  snow: 
On  all  around  her  smilps  she  pniir'd  ; 
And  though  by  all  iiduiired,  adored, 
She  secm'd  to  hold  the  liomngc  light, 
And  careless  claim'cl  it  as  her  riglil. 
With  /yren-voice  the  lady  suiijf ; 
Love  on  her  tones  cnraptur'd  h.nit, 
While  timid  ane  and  fond  desire 
Come  blended  from  hfr  witcliing  lyre. 
While  thus,  with  unresisted  Rrt, 
The  enchantress  melted  every  ht'irt. 
Amid  the  iilanee.  the  Nigh,  the  smile. 
Herself  unmoveil  and  cnld  the  n-hlle, 
With  inward  pily  eyed  l(ie  Rccne, 
Where  all  were  subject*— Blit  u  ijUKii '. 

Aga'n  I  saw  that  lady  foir— 
Ob,  Khat  a  beauteoiii  change  was  tliere  ! 
In  a  »wot>t  (■olIrt({c  nf  lier  own 
She  sat,  and  slie  was  all  .iloue, 
Save  a  younjf  child  hlie  sung  It  rest 
On  III  Bofi  lied,  her  frngiant  bre.ut. 
With  happy  tnillcs.  and  hitppy  si|;h«, 
She  ki^«'d  Ilic  infuni'i  closinft  oytH ; 
Tben  o'er  hini,  in  the  eradle  laid. 
Moved  her  dear  1  p»  fis  if  iiht  pray'd  : 
8he  bleiH'd  Ifltn  in  hU  fathar's  name. 
Lo !  to  her  side  that  fatlier  caniu. 
And  in  a  \oicv  subdued  and  mild, 
jlc  bless'd  Ihe  molher  and  her  child  1 
1  Ihought  upon  the  ptaud  saliion. 
And  rbat  enchaitri'ss  queen  :  but  sriou 
Far  olTart'ii  fading  pageant  stole. 
And  nature  fiil'il  iny  (lioughlfiil  houI. 
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THE  SIEGE  OP  CORFE  CASTLE. 

Ladt  BAirKs*s  gallant  defence  of- Corfe  Castle  againat 
the  Rebels,  gives  her  a  distinguiahed  place  among 
the  heroines  of  the  Rebellion.  It  ba«  been  said,  that 
bid  aU  the  RoyaliBtt  of  that  da;  displayed  the  same 
skill  and  undaunted  courage  which  distinguished  the 
Coonteaa  of  Derby  at  Latham,  the  Lady  Arundel  at 
Wardonr,  and  Lady  Banks  at  Corfe  Castle,  tvent; 
Olim  Oromv^  would  bare  fought  in  vaiu  for  Repub- 
licanism, 

Sir  John  Banks,  attoraey-genenl  to  Charles  I., 
had  only  rocently  bought  the  castle  and  manor  of  Corfe 
from  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  when  his  wife  and  family 
took  up  their  residence  there,  on  his  joining  the  king 
at  York  in  1842.  Here  they  continued  undisturbed 
till  May  in  the  following  year,  when  th«  rebels,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Walter  Erie  and  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard, 
having  possessed  themselves  of  all  tlie  towns  on  the 
sea  coast,  resolved  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
Corfe  Castle,  which  they  justly  regarded  as  a  platif  of 
gnat  importance ;  and,  for  Uui  purpoae,  marched  some 
troops  of  horse  from  Dorchester,  to  attempt  its  captare 
by  a  noup-de-main. 

They  arrived  there  on  May-day,  when  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  mayor  and  gentry  of  the  isle  of  Purbcck,  ( in 
which  the  castle  stands)  to  hold  a  st^  hunt.  Thesport, 
however,  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  rebel 
party;  stone  of  whom,  detaching  themselves  from  the 
main  body,  at  first  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  entrance 
on  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  see  the  castle,  bat  when 
thiH  was  refused,  and  the  gates  olosed  against  them,  by 
order  of  its  mistress,  the  whole  body  of  soldiere  sur- 
rounded the  castle  and  summonsd  Lady  Banks  to  sur- 
render. She  refused,  though  her  garrison  at  this  time 
consisted  of  only  five  men,  and  boldly  bid  them  defiance. 
Upon  this  the  parliamentary  committee  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  <rf  Poole,  suspecting  her  of  an  intention  to 
victual  and  man  the  castle,  sent  to  demand  four  small 
pieces  of  cannon  which  were  on  the  castle  rampart*,  but, 
by  some  trifling  ifjum,  «U«  lucceedcd  in  evading  this 
request  for  the  tiifw.  A  few  daj-s  after,  forty  or  fifty 
seamen  were  aoiht  to  demand  them,  with  a  warrant  from 
the  commissioners;  but  Lady  Banks,  whose  garrison 
still  consisted  of  Ojuly  five  men  and  her  mud  servants, 
contrived  to  mount  ou^  of  the  di^iuted  cannon,  a^d  dis- 
charge it  upon  the  hostile  party,  who,  intimidated  by 
this  display  of  lesululion,  xetucucd  to  Poole.  Lady 
Banks  now  felt  it  neoasaaiy  to  atrongthen  her  garrison, 
and,  summoning  help  among  her  tenants  by  beat  of 
drum,  a  conuderal4e  guard  of  Aiends  and  adherents 
came  to  her  asaiatwce,  bringing  wiUi  them  fifty  stand 
of  arms.  The  pariianient«rian»  were,  however,  equally 
active  on  their  side ;  they  intercepted  a  supply  of  gun- 
powder on  iiM  way  to  the  castle,  and  iasued  a  proclamatioa 
in  the  neighbouring  towns,  declaring  ithightreawn  to  sell 
provisions  for  the  use  of  Corfe  Castle,  or  to  hold  com- 
munication with  its  inhabitants ;  adding  the  threat,  that 
if  the  cannon  were  not  given  up,  the  houses  of  Lady 
Banks'  friends  and  neighbours  should  be  burnt.  Strict 
watch  was  kept  that  no  message  should  be  conveyed, 
or  intelligence  of  any  kind  be  suffered  to  pass  in 
or  out  of  the  castle ;  and,  thus  straitened,  and  unpro- 
vided with  victuals  for  a  siege,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  eome  to  a  parley,  when  it  was  agreed  to  give  up 
what  had  been  the  grand  objects  of  contention,  the  four 
cannon,  the  largest  of  irtuch  was  a  thwponnder,  (m 


condititm  that  Lady  Banks  should  be  left  in  her  oasile 
in  peace  and  quietness.    These  terms  were  agreed  to, 
the  cannon  were  given  up,  and  the  party  in  the  castle 
redueed  to  their  original  numbers.   Lady  Banks,  how- 
ever, Utde  trusting  the  honour  of  her  t^iponents,  felt  it 
wise  and  safe  to  shengtbeu  her  podii(m  as  fiar  as  possi- 
ble. The  rebels,  meanwhile,  fbeling  themselves  secure, 
relaxed  In  their  vigilance ;  the  watches  were  not  kept 
up  as  Btrietly  as  fbrmeriy,  and  means  were  thus  found  of 
bringing  a  good  store  of  provisions,  gunpowder,  and 
matehlooki  into  the  castle.  On  the  advance  of  the  king's 
army,  under  Prince  Maurice,  to  Blandford,  Lady  Banks 
represented  so  earnestly  her  need  of  assistance,  and  the 
importance  of  the  place,  that  Captain  Ijawrencc  was 
deputed  to  take  oommand  of  the  garrison  ;  but,  through 
some  unfortunate  oversight,  ha  came  without  the  ne- 
cessary commission  for  obtaining  money  and  provisions ; 
a  misUke  whieh  coaM  not  afterwards  be  rectified  till  too 
late  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  siege.   Soon  after  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  arrived,  a  body  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  hoFK  an4  foot  came' before  the  castlc,>ringin^ 
with  them  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  which  they  soon 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  castle  from  the  opposite  hills  ; 
they  also  set  fire  to  four  houses  in  the  town,  which  was 
directly  under  the  castle  walla,  and  did  much  other  da- 
mage.  They  were,  however,  gallantly  withstood,  sothat, 
after  again  summoidng  the  castle  to  surrender,  they 
thought  proper  to  retire.    On  the  23d  of  June  the 
attack  was  renewed;  and  Sir  Waller  Erie,  Captain 
Sydenham,  and  others,  commanding  a  body  of  five  or 
six  hundred  men,  entered  the  town  unobserved,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  thick  fog.   They  brought  with  them 
four  pieces  of  ordnance,  under  the  names  of  a  demi-can- 
non,  a  culverine,  and  two  sakers,  and  with  these,  and 
their  small  armA,  they  played  on  the  castle  from  all 
quarters.   Besides  these  open  attacks,  they  sought  hy 
secret  means  to  corrupt  Lady  Banks's  servants  wiihin  the 
castle;  and,  to  rouse  their  fears,  threatened  to  give  no 
qoartor,  and  even  made  tbe  soldien  take  an  oath  to 
spare  none  who  offered  reristance,  ' 

With  the  view  of  sheltering  themselves  in  their  attack.-^, 
the  besiegers  invented  two  machines,  one  of  which  they 
named  the  Boar  and  the  other  the  Sow,  constructed  of 
boards  lined  with  wool,  which  were  designed  to  cover 
their  persons  and  deaden  the  shot  These  erections, 
however,  fulfilled  their  part  very  ill.  When  the  Sow- 
was  moved  forward,  its  snpporten  could  not  coiu»al 
their  legs,  which  were  at  once  turned  at  by  the  besieged. 
The  Sow,  therefore,  was  left  to  its  &t« ;  some  who  had 
sought  its  shelter  ran  away,  and  one  or  two  were  killed. 
The  fiite  of  its  companion  discouraged  the  Boar,  which 
dared  not  advance,  and  played  no  part  in  the  combat. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  now  altered,  and  the  rebels 
converted  the  ancient  mosBively  built  church  of  the  town 
into  a  battery ;  using  it  with  wanton  irreverence.  The 
historian  of  the  siege  records  that  th^y  madf^  shirts  of 
the  surplice,  broke  up  the  oigan,  and  used  the  pipee  aa 
for  powder  and  shot,  while  the  lead  of  the  roof  wba 
rolled  into  shot,  and  fired  against  the  castle. 

Ail  tfiis  profenation,  however,  did  them  no  service. 
The  shot  took  little  effect  on  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and 
made  no  impression  on  Lady  Bonks,  who  was  as  deter- 
min*d  «s  ever  to  baid  out.  Sir  Waller  Erie  got  little 
fame  .by  h»  mgMmt  efforts;  he  was  charged  with 
presilng  on  hif  a^diers,  indeed,  with  great  earnestness, 
but  with  being  very  sparing  of  his  own  peison ;  and  i» 
•aid,  on  one  occasion,  from  fear  of  the  mai^et  shot  of  the 
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beei^ied,  (for  Uiqr  had  no  othtf,)  to  ham  wnppeA  Urn- 
self  in  a  bear-aUn,  and  eiept  vp  fcho  hill  on  all-foun. 
The  besieged,  on  the  contnuy^  showed  great  coarago, 
and  made  aereralBuccessflil  sallies;  oanTing  off,  on  one 
occasioQ,  tidrtem  h«ad  of  aaAtli^ — ft  prorision  much 
needed  in  tlu  eaaUe. 

The  Ead  of  Warwick,  who  leemsto  have  baenaanoy  ad 
at  Sir  Walter  Erie's  sUnirinrognea»  wnr  mt  his  a  run- 
foreement  at  UO  aaameo,  with  a  vaiy  ibmidable  tiapsiy 
o£  peUrda,  greaadce,  ke.,  for  an  aasanU,  irhiek  wm  bn- 
mediatdy  to  bo  made.  A  reward  of  SOL  wn  ofltead  to 
the  first  man  who  should  soale  the  walls,  and  snaller 
snms  in  gradaUen  to  tiiose  who  should  follow  him.  Bat 
aa  this  temptation  fidled  to  roiua  their  eonrsge  to  the 
nercsDiiy  height,  the  men  were  plentiflilly  Bupjdied  with 
spirits.  "Sir  Walter,"  it  was  aaid,  "fyr  fear  he  should 
I    be  raliaitt  agi^t  his  will,  was  the  only  man  who  eanA 
\   sober  to  the  assault"  "Thus  armed  with  drink,"  the 
awiwilantB  stormed  the  castle  on  all  sidos,  and  applied  the 
soding  ladden.   In  the  meanwhile  the  party  in  the 
castle  weie  tnulty  prqiaring  to  leceire  Uiexo.  C^>tain 
Lawrence  cunmanded  the  loww  ward,  and  bad  with  him 
the  principal  part  <rf  the  brave  little  ganiaoB ;  whi^  had 
I    nercramoantedtofHrtynuiLinaDyttf ititiflgea.  These 
'}  repelled  ereiy  onaet  with  unflinnhing  counge  and  gal- 
J  Uutxj.   It  waa  in  Tain  that  the  aasallaata  moonted  the 
I  ladders;  th^  were  aH  tither  speared  or  shot. 

The  upper  ward  waa,  "to  her  etoiod  honour,"  de- 
fended by  Lady  Banka  henelf,  aauated  by  her  dan^^ters, 
her  female  servants,  and  her  own  five  men.  ^e  men 
under  her  direction  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  small 
arms,  and  when  the  enemy  attempted  on  their  side  to 
aeak  the  walla,  having  wild-fire  in  their  hands  ready  to 
throw  down  into  the  castle,  she  and  her  women  Repulsed 
th«r^  fierce  aaaidlanta  by  pouring  down  stones  and  hot 
emben  apon  thun,  which  had  been  prepared'  in  suffi- 
cient qnaotittes  for  thia  purpose.  The  attack  againet 
both  warda  com^tcly  biled ;  and  Boon  aft^  Sir  Walter 
reedved  news  that  the  king's  forces  were  advancing,  and 
near  at  hand.  On  this  he  retired  in  great  haste  to  L«k- 
doo,  leaving  0^ltain  Sydenham  the  task  of  bringing  off 
the  ammunition  and  the  rest  of  the  aoldien ;  who  retired 
into  the  church,  intondlng  to  march  from  the  town  in 
the  night ;  but,  as  tapper  waa  set  on  table,  an  alarm  was 
^ven  tliat  the  king's  forces  were  near :  on  this  a  panic 
•eizcd  the  captain,  he  left  his  supper,  artilleiy  and  am- 
munition, and  took  boat  instantly  to  Poole,  leaving  a 
hundred  horsea  on  t}ie  shore,  a  prize  to  the  besieged. 
I  The  asBailants  had  lost  more  than  a  hundred  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  in  the  siege  and  aasault,  while  the  nob:e 
lady  ai  the  castle  lost  but  two  of  her  supporters. 

Tho^  alter  mx  weeks'  stout  aiege,  Corfe  Caalle,  oonsi- 
dated  the  key  d  that  eonnty,  waa^  by  >  woman's  oonnge, 
pieeerved  for  the  king. 

Lady  Banks  long  SQrvifedharhurfMUid,  and  remained 
anmoleated  during  the  oommonwealth.  She  lived  to  see 
the  reetoration  of  Charies  II. 

The  tnaeription  on  her  tombstone,  in  the  soadi  aide  cf 
Rialipp  church,  contains  all  that  la  ftirther  known  cf 
her.    It  is  therefore  given  here. 

•o  na  wniear  or 
TIM  lair  Haqr  Bnhw,  flu  mOf  dai«faMr     Baft  HSWtqr^l) 
EWIfv.  la  tbe  eiMBir  or  Ulddlatx,  Bsq^  Ibe  wlCi  an*  wlMw 
•f  thm  Honaaahla  Sir  JcAn  BankM,  Kaisht,  Lau  Letd  Chltf 
JaatkaarblalaMU^IWj'aCaartotComnHMPluiiSiHloi  ibtPiltj 

<■}  PMm  wkam  th*  fntmt  Hawttj  flundly  ara  ItaieaUr  4c- 


Conneil  to  his  lata  Kajeatf  King  ChtTlet  tbe  Itt,  of  bleiicd  nift- 
01017,  who,  hariiiKhad  th«  honour  to  haveboTne,  vlib  *  coDitajtcy 
and  coongo  above  her  mz,  a  noble  proportion  of  tbe  late  ca'sml- 
tie*,  and  tbe  kapplneia  to  have  outlived  them  aofiu  aa  tahaveieen 
the  restitution  of  the  GoTemment,  with  great  p«a««  of  mind  laid 
doWnhwntMtdeetredlih.tkalMhdararAptll,  IMl.  Mr  Ratptae 
BankM,  bar  iMiRe  aad  hair,  hathdedteatad tkU.  UaUttMaaM: 
m  Sir  lUlphe,  Sad  Jerau*.  3rd  ChadM,  Mh  WlUUtn,  ( tku»  M 
vitbont  Utoa }  and  t  dasabHw- 


STOCKTON  ST.  ANNBB. 

AniK  Stock  was  a  native  of  AlMrdeen,  but  bad  beM 
BMkt  to  Ea^and  at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  reliere  hia 
parents  in  some  degree  from  the  presmre  ■  of  a  very 
numerous  family.  However,  though  bringing  with  him 
nothing  of  this  world's  goods,  he  inherited  what  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  the  pledge  of  sueceas  in  this 
worid—a  strong  bodily  eensUtution,  a  sound  heait, 
good  eommon  sense,  and  habita  of  tnde^gable  ^- 
dustiy.  The  place  of  his  destination  wis  «nte  of  our 
northern  manufiwrturing  towns,  where  his  maternal 
uncle  filled  tbe  ofilce  of  superintendent  of  a  cloth  mill. 
Here  Adam  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and,  having 
received  agood  grammatical  education,  Kxm  found  means 
oS  establishing  himself  In  the  service,  as  he  had  before 
in  tbe  good  opinion,  of  his  uncle's  employers.  Through 
various  subordinate  oocupations  be  rose  to  be  a  clerk  in 
the  war^ouse,  and  afterwards  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
the  reeponsible  post  of  superintendent  of  the  fitotoiy. 
'Shia  utoaAion  he  h^  for  sizteMi  years ;  he  wa«  thui 
permitted  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  buaineaa;  and  a 
diaeolntion  of  partnwship  sobsoquently  taking  plaea,  he 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
a  new  foctory.  In  conjunction  with  one  of  The  partners, 
iqxHi  a  small  estate  which  he  bad  purchased,  about  a 
mile  and  a  ti^  from  the  town.  But  before  entering  upon 
Uiia  portion  of  Mr.  Stock's  history,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, that,  after  he  had  been  settled  about  six  years  in 
his  olerkshi^,  he  contracted  a  prudent  and  happy  mar- 
riage, the  issue  of  which  waa  two  sons,  James  and 
Uobert.  These  sons  he  liad  caused  to  be  ^q}renticed 
aooording  to  bis  tiien  means,  the  one  to  a  tailor,  the 
otlier  to  a  shoemakw.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
the  footoiy,  they  were  both  carrying  on  extensive  and 
profitable  businesses, 

Tho^eataUiahment  at  this  foetory  is  tbe  ouun  subject 

of  our  narrative.   From  his  first  settlement  at   , 

Mr.  Stodc  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  moral 
and  religious  oondition  of  tlte  people  among  whom  his 
lot  was  east.  Ue  had  hinueh  been  tmined  in  strict 
habits  of  religion-  Uis  &mily,  though  it  had  never 
risen  beyond  the  middle  class,  could  trace  a  descent  of 
two  htudred  yean,  during  which  it  bad  continued  in 
dutiful  allegianoe  to  the  ChArob.  This  was  the  pride  of 
the  Sto^ ;  but  it  was  ehecked  by  tlut  which  is  the  best 
security  of  uncompromising  principle — striotself-denying 
iiabits  of  practical  religion.  Adam  was  a  worthy  scion  of 
an  honourable  house.  The  evils  of  the  "  factoiy  system," 
as  it  is  now  technically  tanned,  bad  not  yet  developed 
themselves;  but  he  was  not  ^ow  to  perceive  that  de- 
moralization very  generally  prevailed  ampng  those  who 
worked  in  the  uiille,  and  that  no  one  tie  existed  by 
which  workmen  and  master  were  bound  together. 
Gratitude  and  attachment,  on  tbe  part  of  the  tormer, 
tlteie  was  none;  and  how  should  there  be,  when  no 
kindliness  or  oonuderation  was  ever  ehown  to  elicit  it  1 
Something  he  bad  hinuelf  attempted,  when  his  position 
aeemed  to  aillow  of  his  doing  so ;  but  the  other  partners 
were  averse  to  aeoonding  bis  endeavours,  and  the  habits 
at  the  psopto  did  not  invite  him  to  meddle  with  their 
domfloUe  affidrs.   Over  thhi  inalnlil^  to  Adfil  what  he 
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Mt  to  Itw,  In  the  Btrtetest  nciue,  hU  most  neecflMur  obli- 
gatioiu  M  an  employer,  he  had  long  moumcd;  and 
therefore  he  reaolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  diBsolutioo,  in  coi^unction  with  the  son  of  the  ori- 
;ginal  foonder  of  the  firm,  who  was  lilce-miaded  with 
himself  for  conitructing  and  o^^izing  an  establish- 
moit  upon  better  prindplaa.  With  ttus  vieir,  a  mill, 
of  moderate  dimensions,  was  commenced  ou.  the  pro- 
perty aforemeDtioned,  situate  in  a  little  agricultural 
hamlet  belonging  to  the  tonm,  and  cottages  for  about 
fifty  fiunilies  of  workpeople.  His  two  sons,  who  were 
hotix  single,  had  alre&dy  built  themselves  a  bouac,  and 
were  living  together  on  the  spot,  and  there  was  a  popu- 
lation of  about  two  hmi^lnd  poor,  who  had  been  settled 
there  for  many  generatjons.  Simultaneously  with  these 
buildingLwere  seen  also  to'  arise  a  Church  parsonage, 
and'  schools,  which,  however,  MessiB.  Stock  and  Newsome 
were  not  allowed  to  erect  at  their  own  cost  alone.  A 
retired  physician  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  part  in 
the  foundation  of  this  interesting  colony ;  and  thou|^ 
Mr.  Stock  refused  to  derive  any  pioflt  frran  the  lud 
gtrea  for  this  pntpoee,  be  permitted  Dr.  Worth,  in  lieu 
of  pnrduuing  ground  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a 
house  for  bimsaU',  to  undertake  the  building  ot  the 
schools  and  paraonage. 

To  this  new  township  of  Stockton  St.  Anne'e,  as  it 
was  called,  in  honour  at  once  of  the  proprietor  and  of 
the  saint  who  had  ginn  a  name  to  a  aunona  spring 
which  was  situated  on  the  estate,  the  factory  was  now 
removed,  and  a  new  order  of  proceedings  at  once  com- 
menced. The  desire  of  the  proprietor  was,  that  all  en- 
gi^ed  in  the  mill  should  r^;ard  themselves  as  members 
of  his  family :  to  none  therefore  was  the  invitation 
made  without  explaining  the  nature  of  tiie  relationship 
which  would  hencefortii  be  presumed  and  acted  upon. 
Order  and  morality  would  be  expected  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and,  what  alone  can  be  the  source  of  abiding 
peace,  the  bond  of  a  common  faith. 

Before  finally  closing  with  his  men,  Mr.  Stock  assem- 
bled them,  with  their  wives  and  famiHee,  and  propounded 
the  principles  on  which  he  proposed  to  conduct  their 
little  society.  The  wages  to  be  paid  were  rather  below  the 
ordinary  average ;  but  the  difference  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  luxunr  of  wdl-contrived  airy  houses, 
with  suffident  gardens.  Temperance  and  chastity,  and 
regular  attendance  at  the  public  services  of  the  Church, 
were  to  be  indispensable  conditions  of  a  residence  at  St. 
Anne's ;  beudea  which,  they  were  required  to  provide 
against  sickness  and  old  age,  by  paying  to  the  Guild  of 
St.  Barnabas, — a  well-regulated  provident  society,  which 
theproprietoia  themselves  established. 

The  good  effhits  of  the  system  began  speedily  to  ap- 
pear, in  the  increased  happiness  and  seir-respect  of  the 
little  colony.  Daily  does  the  church  bell  call  to  morn- 
ing prayer,  and  is  responded  to  by  at  least  three-fourths 
of  tbe  whole  adult  population.  Contentment  is  visibly 
written  on  every  countenance ;  and  a  better  conducted 
eonunnnity  it  would  be  impoauble  to  find.  Two  acces- 
slona  have  totely  been  made  to  the  society  of  Stockton 
St.  Anne's :  the  first  a  colony  of  tulors  and  shoemaken, 
who  have  been  located  there  by  Mr.  Stock's  two  sons ; 
and,  Bccondly,  a  higfalj^-respectable  firm  have  requested 
to  transfer  thdr  flax  mill  from  the  town  to  this  fovou red 
site. 

Mr.  Stock  is  now  in  the  rigour  of  a  green  old  age ; 
and  long  may  be  lire  to  ei^oy  the  fruits  of  Us  religions 
care  for  the  well-being  of  hu  dependents,  and  to  witness 
the  influence  of  his  good  example  upon  others,  to  whom 
is  committed  the  like  responsibility  of  employing  the 
labour  of  their  fellow-men  fortheir  own  aggramusemrat 

Header,  if  you  deeire  a  treat,  we  advise  yon  to  visit 
Stockton,  dther  on  the  festinl  of  St  Anne,  the  patnm 
K^t  of  the  churdi,  or  on  thi^  of  St  Baniabaa,  the  patron 
of  the  guild, — the  two  great  general  holidays  of  our  new 
township, — and  yon  will  witness  a  specimen  ot  cCeer^l 
Uliwity,  and  well-regulated  mirth,  tiiat  will  remind  you 

olden  and  better  times.  C. 


POPULAR  YEABrBOOK. 
Sehruary  13.-— St  VfilcttlfnCf  CDf.' 
OLD  AND  POFULAK  CUBT01I8. 

"  It  is  a  ceremony,"  says  Bourne,  "  never 
omitted  among  the  vulgar,  to  draw  lots,  'which 
they  term  Talentines,  on  the  eve  before  Valentine 
day.  The  names  of  a  select  numbor  of  one  sex 
are,  by  an  eqiial  number  of  the  otho',  put  in  some 
veasfll;  and  after  that,  every. one  draws  a.  namr. 
which  for  the  present  is  called  their  Talentine,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen  uf  th«r  Imng  man 
and  wife  afterwards. ' 

A  modern  writer  states  how  this  "  ceremony  " 
was  conducted,  a  few  years  wo,  in  a  small  village, 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  This  individual,  with 
a  friend,  had  wandered  from  his  road,  Bn4  at  last 
was  obliged  to  "crave  hospitality*'  at  a  "com- 
fortaUe-lookiog  lonelycottagc." — "The  good  man," 
he  says,  "heara  our  story,  welcomed  us  to  a  seat 
beside  a  biasing  fire  of  wood  and  turf,  and  appeared 
delighted  with  our  coming.  We  found  ourselves 
in  uie  house  of  rendesvoua  for  the  lads  and  lasses 
of  a  neighbouring  village  to  celebrate  St.  Valentine's 
eve.  Our  entrance  had  damped  the  pleasantry,  and 
inquisitive  eyes  were  directed  towards  us.  It  was 
our  business  to  become  iamiliar  with  our  new 
acquaintauces,  and  the  pastimes  were  renewed. 
Our  sudden  appearance  had  disturbed  the  pro^ss 
of  the  village  schoolmaster,  who  had  finished 
writing,  on  small  slips  of  paper,  the  names  of 
each  of  the  blooming  lasses  of  the  Tillage.  Each 
had  dictated  the  name  of  her  he  lov«L  These 
precious  slips  of  paper  were  now  put  into  a  bng 
and  well  mixed  together,  and  each  youth  drew  out 
a  ticket,  with  hope  that  it  might,  and  fear  le.it 
it  should  not,  be  the  name  of  his  sweetheart.  Thia 
was  repeated  three  times ;  the  third  time  was  the 
conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  sport  Some  drew 
beloved  names  the  third  time  with  rapturous  joy ; 
others  drew  names  of  certain  respectable  widows 
and  old  ladies  in  the  villi^e,  introduced  by  the 
art  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  victims  mourned 
their  unpitied  derided  sufTeriugs.  After  the  lasses, 
the  names  of  the  young  men  were  written  and 
drawn  by  the  prla  in  the  same  manner,  and  a 
threefold  success  was  secretly  hailed  as  a  surcti- 
shq>  of  bearing  the  name  of  the  fortunate  youth. 
The  drawing  of  this  lottery  was  succeeded  by  the 
essem»  of  amusement,  for  the  '  valentines '  were 
to  be  *  reUered.'  The  retiering  of  the  valentine 
was  a  scene  of  high  amusement  Eadi  young 
man  had  a  ri^t  to  kiss  the  gtrl  whose  name  he 
drew,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deliver  to  her  the 
slip  of  p^>er.  Hie  mirth  of  this  cmmony  was 
excessive.  Those  who  were  drawn,  and  not  pre- 
sent, were  to  be  'relieved'  with  a  gift  of  incon- 
siderable value,  as  a  token  of  regard." 

The  following  ciirious  mode  of  divination  prac- 
tised on  St  Valentine's  eve  is  described  in  the 
"Connoisseur,"  a  aeries  of  Essays  putdisfaed  in 
1754-6:— "Last  Friday  was  Valentine's  day,  and 
the  night  before,  I  got  five  bay-leaves,  and  pinned 
four  of  them  to  the  four  corners  of  my  pillow,  and 
the  fifth  to  the  middle ;  and  then,  if  I  dreamt  of 
my  sweedieart,  Betty  said  we  should  be  married 
before  the  year  was  out.  But  to  make  it  more 
sure,  I  boiled  an  egg  hard,  and  took  out  the  volk 
and  filled  it  with  salt ;  and  when  I  went  to  Ibed, 
ate  it,  shdl  and  all,  without  speakbg  or  drinkit^ 
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after  it.  We  also  wrote  oar  lovera'  names  upon 
bits  of  paper,  and  rolled  them  up  in  day,  and  put 
tbem  into  water;  and  the  first  that  rose  up  was 
to  be  our  Talentiue.  Would  you  think  it,  Mr. 
Blossom  was  my  man  ?  I  lay  S'-bed  and  shut  my 
eyes  all  the  morning  till  he  came  to  our  house ; 
for  I  would  not  hare  seen  another  man  before  him 
for  all  the  world." 

We  learn  from  a  writer  in  Hone's  "  Every  Day 
Book,"  that  at  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  it  ia  custo- 
mary for  boTS  to  send  valentine  letters  on  the 
evening  of  February  the  I3th.  At  a  convenient 
oppOTtoaity,  the  door  is  slyly  opened)  and  the 
"valentine,"  attached  to  an  apple  or  oran^,  is 
thrown  in;  a  loud  rap  at  the  door  immediately 
follows,  and  the  ofTender,  taking  to  his  heels,  is 
offinstantly.  IlioseinthehouseigeneraUyknowing 
for  what  purpose  the  announcing  rap  was  made, 
commence  a  search  for  the  juvenile  billet-doux :  in 
this  manner  numbers  are  disposed  of  by  each  youth. 
By  way  of  teasing  the  person  who  attends  the 
door,  a  irhite  oblong  parallelogram,  the  size  of  a 
letter,  is  usually  chalked  on  the  step  of  the  door, 
and  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  pick  it  up,  great 
amusement  is  thus  afforded  to  some  of  die  youths 
who  are  generally 'watching. 

February  14.— jM-  VabllflU^  9n- 

Hah,,  Bishop  Valentine !  whoHO  day  this  is ; 

All  the  ur  ii  thy  diocoM, 

And  all  the  chirping  choiietors, 

And  other  birds,  are  thy  parishiiNien. 

Tbon  manyeat  eveiy  year 

The  lyric  laik  and  the  gmve  whispering  dove; 

The  Bpanow  ttiat  ne^ects  Us  life  fiir  lore ; 

The  honsehold  bird  with  the  red  stomacher; 

Tbon  mak'st  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon 

As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcj'cm  : 

This  day,  mere  cheerfully  than  ever  sMne — 

This  day,  vhidi  might  inflame  thyself^  old  Valentine  I 

DOBKB. 

A  modem  journalist  observes  of  this  day  :— 
"  It  is  now  almost  everywhere,  we  suspect,  a 
degenerated  festival,  the  only  observance  of  any 
note  consisting  of  the  sending  of  jocular  anonymous 
letters  to  parties  whom  one  wishes  to  quiz,  and 
thu  confined  very  much  to  the  humbler  classes." 
After  describing  the  well-known  valentine  letters 
which  decorate  the  printsellers'  shop  windows  at 
this  period,  be  adds : — '*  Maid  servants  and  young 
fellows  mtercbange  such  qiistles  with  each  other 
on  die  14th  of  FeDnury,  no  doubt  concaving  that 
the  joke  is  amaungly  good;  and  generally  the 
newspapers  do  not  nU  to  record  that  die  London 
postmen  defivered  so  many  hundred  thotisand  more 
letters  on  that  day  than  they  do  in  genmh  Snch 
is  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  obeervances  now 
pecnUar  to  St.  Valentine's^y." 

In  former  times  it  was  verv  different  Misson, 
a  learned  traveller,  who  died  in  England  about 
1721,  records "  On  the  eve'  of  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, St,  Valentine's-day,  -  a  time  when  all  tiving 
nature  inclines  to  couple,*  the  young  folks  in 
England,  and  Scotland  too,  by  a  very  ancient 
custom,  celebrate  a  litde  festival  that  tends  to  the 
tame  end.  An  equal  unmber  of  makls  and  bache- 
lors get  together,  each  writes  thdr  true  or  some 

(1)  TbU  KMj  tftkar  iBMa  St.  V«lentiiM'i-«*e,  at  tht  moing  ot 
Sl  VakBdM^a-dar.  We  incline  to  think  tliat  iha  latter  period  U 
ledkated. 

0)  There  ia  a  tmrwi  tradittoa.  allnded  to  hjr  Chancer,  Sbake- 
■peu«(Ac.,lliM0BUUi  toy  tnaj  Mnt  dtootea  iw  mifc 


feigned  name  upon  separate  billets,  which  they 
roll  up  and  draw  by  way  of  lots,  the  maids  taking 
the  men's  billets,  and  the  men  the  maids' ;  so  that 
each  of  the  young  men  lights  upon  a  girl  that  he 
calltt  his  valentine,  and  each  of  the  girls  upon  a 
young  man  n  hich  she  calls  hers.  By  this  means 
each  has  two  valentines ;  but  the  man  sticks  fiister 
to  the  valentine  that  has  fallen  to  him,  than  to  the 
valentine  to  whom  he  has  (alien.  Fortune  having 
thus  divided  the  company  into  so  many  couples^ 
the  valentinea  pve  halls  and  treats  to  their  mis- 
tresses, wear  their  billets  several  days  upon  thur 
bosoms  and  sleeves,  and  this  little  sport  often  mds 
iu  love.  This  ceremony  is  practised  differendy  in 
different  counties,  and  according  to  the  f^dom 
or  severity  of  Madame  Valentine.  There  is  another 
kind  of  valentine,  which  is  the  first  youo^  man 
or  woman  that  chance  throws  in  >our  way  m  the 
street,  or  elsewhere,  on  that  day."  *'  In  some  places, 
at  Uiis  time,"  says  Mr.  Hone,  in  1825,  "  and  more 
particularly  in  London,  the  lad's  valentine  is  the 
first  lass  he  sees  in  the  morning,  who  is  not  an 
inmate  of  the  house ;  the  lass's  valentine  is  the 
first  youth  she  sees."  This  will  explain  the  con- 
cludingpara^aph  of  the  extract  above dted  from 
the  "  Connouseur."  In  alluuon  to  this  nsi^ 
Gay  mtkBS  a  country  housewife  mnind  her  hoa- 
band:— 

IsMt  ValeatiM,  Uw  day  iAm  bM>  of  kind 
Hub  pwaawuTt  with  nntud  iMtflagt  Had, 
I  earij  nee,  Juat  at  the  break  of  day, 
Bafitn  the  tan  had  chu'd  the  atan  amr  > 

A-Aeld  I  went  amid  the  moralnK  dew. 
To  tnllk      kine  ('or  to  ahould  hoiue-wlrei  de]: 
The^  Artt  I  ipled ;  and  the  first  twain  we  »ee. 
In  ipite  of  fortune,  aball  onr  Irue-iovt  be." 

Shakespeare  refers  to  the  custom  of  "looking 
for  your  valentine,  or  desiring  to  be  one,"  in  tiio 
song  of  crazed  Ophelia,  be^ning: — 

"  Good  morrow  t  'tla  St  ValentlneVdaj 
AU  in  the  morning  belfate. 
And  I  a  Bald  at  your  window, 
To  be  jonr  vnlratlnel"  • 

The  "British  Apollo,"  fol.,  London,  1708,  con- 
tains the  following  interrogation  and  reply: — 
"  Quution.  In  ehaotmg  valentines  (accormng  to 
custom'),  is  not  the  party  choonng(be  ii  manor 
woman)  to  make  a  present  to  the  party  dbosen  ? 

"  Antaer.  We  think  it  more  proper  to  say,  draumiff 
of  valentines,  since  the  most  customary  way  is  for 
each  to  take  his  ox  her  lot ;  and  chance  cannot  be 
termed  choice.  According  to  this  method  the 
obligations  are  equal,  and  therefore  it  was  for- 
meriy  the  ctistom  mutually  to  present,  but  now 
it  is  customary  only  for  the  gentlemeh."  An 
author,  in  1645,  speaks  of  the  "charge  of  valen- 
tines," in  allusion,  doubtless,  to  the  presents  above 
alluded  to.   That  garrulous  old  gentleman,  Pepys, 

fives  us  to  understand  that  m  the  nam.  of  Chwnes 
I.,  married  and  ni^le  were  alike  liable  to  be 
chosen  as  a  valentine,  and  that  a  present  was 


_.  monung  came  up  to  my   

(I  being  up  dressing  myself}  little  Will  Mercer  to 
her  valentme,  and  brought  her  name  written  upon 
blue  paper  in  gold  letters,  done  by  himself  very 
pretty ;  and  we  were  both  well  pleased  with  it 

(I]  "llie  matom,"  aaya  Brand,  "of  chtaahgaTalanliaai  wat  a 
aport  pracUsed  in  the  bourn  of  the  gntrj  (a  Englawl  ta  eariy  at 
the  jeac  1476. 
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But  I  am  also  this  year  my  wife's  valentine,  and 
it  wiU  cost  me  5/. ;  oat  that  I  must  have  laid  out 
if  we  had  not  been  valentines.''  Two  days  sub- 
setmeutly,  he  adds, — "  I  find  that  Mrs.  Pierce's 
llt«e  girl  is  my  valentine,  she  having  drawn  me; 
which  I  was  not  sorry  for,  it  easing  me  of  some- 
thing inore  than  I  must  have  given  to  others." 
Noticing,  shortly  afterwards,  the  jewels  of  Mistress 
Stuart,  who  became  Duchess  of  Richmond,  he 
relates : — "  The  Duke  of  Tork,  being  once  her 
valentine,  did  give  her  a  jewel  of  about  800/. ;  and 
my  Lord  Mandertlle,  her  valentine  this  year,  a 
ring  of  about  300Z."  In  Tthnuaj  1668,  Vepys 
observes : — "  T\m  evening  my  wifb  did  wi^  great 
pleasure  shewne  her  stodc  of  jewels,  increased  by 
the  ring  she  hath  made  lately,  as  my  valentine's 
gift  this  year, — a  Turkey  atone  set  with  diamonds." 

Alban  Butlefrelates  of  the  admirable  St  Francis 
of  Sales,  that,  circa  1602,  he  severely  forbade  J:he 
custom  of  valentines,  or  giving  hoys,  in  writing, 
the  names  of  girls  to  be  admired  and  attended  on 
b^  them :  and,  to  abolish  it,  he  changed  it  into 
giving  billets  with  the  names  of  certain  saints,  for 
uiem  to  honour  and  imitate  in  a  particular  manner. 

A  contributor  to  Hone's  "  Every  Dav  Book," 
describes  a  singular  custom  which  prevailed  many 

Es  since,  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  in  west  of 
land.  Three  single  men  went  out  together 
re  daylight,  with  a  dap-net,  to  eatcb  an  old 
owl  and  two  sparrows  in  a  neMibouring  ham. 
If  they  were  successfti],  and  conld  bring  the  birds 
to  the  inn  widiout  itgury  before  the  females  of  the 
house  had  risen,  they  were  rewarded  hyt^  hostess 
with  three  pots  of  purl  in  honour  of  St.  Valentine, 
and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  demanding  at  any 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  a  similar  boon.  This 
was  done  as  an  emblem  that  the  owl,  being  tlie 
bird  of  wisdom,  couM  influence  the  feathered  ntx 
to  enter  the  net  of  love  aa  mates  on  that  day, 
whereon  both  boys  and  niaidena  should  be  re- 
minded that  happiness  could  alone  be  secured  by 
an  early  union. 

On  this  day  it  is  customary,  in  many  parts  of 
Hertfordahira,  far  the  diildren  of  the  poor  and 
middle  clan  to  assemble  in  soma  part  of  tJw 
tDwn  «r  village  where  they  reside,  wbenoe  tbey 
{noceed  in  a  body  to  the  house  of  the -dnef  person 
in  (iw  place,  who  throws  them  wreaths  and  trae 
lovers'  knots  fro»  the  window,  with  which  they 
entirely  adorn  themsdves.  Two  or  three  of  the 
^rls  then  select  one  of  the  youngest  amongHt  the 
pniy  (am&lly  a  boy),  whom  they  deoorate  mmc 
^ly  than  the  rest,  and,  placing  him  «t  their  head, 
march  forward,  at      same  time  playAiUy  singing, 

"  Oood  morrow  to  yon,  Viflenthie; 
Curl  ycnir  loelM,  h  I  do  mine ; 
Two  before,  «ad  three  beUnd-; 
.Good  aoraow  to  joii,  VtHuOtae." 

Thk  repeat  -inder  the  mtemB  -of  all  the 
boases  toey  pasa,  and  dw  kihafaitaiit  is  aeldom 
known  to  refaae  a  trifliiq;  gift  to  tin  mmyisaptK- 
tsnity  of  these  youtfafol  songstecs.  They  begin  aa 
eariy  as  rax  in  toe  morning. 

-''On  a  Valentine's  day,"  says  an  anonytnous 
writes,  "being  at  Uswick,  about  six  raiies  from 
Sffihop'e  Stortford,  I  was  awakened  from  sleep  by 
the  laughing  voices  of  a  troop  -of  children.  I 
hastify  dressed  myself,  and  ihnvr  open  the  win- 
dow: it  was  rather  sharp  and  frosty;  the  yet 
leafless  trees  were  thickly  covered  with  rime, 
beautifully  sparkling  in  the  faint  sunbeams,  which 


made  their  wa;f  through  Qie  thin  vapours  of  the 
moist  atmosphere,  ''fo-morrow  is  come,*  lisped 
one  of  the  little  ones  who  stood  foremost  in  the 
throng;  *  to-morrow  is  come,'  said  he,  as  soon  as 
I  appeared ;  and  then,  joyfully  clapping  his  hands, 
alljoinedin  the  goodmorrow,  whidi  theycontinued 
to  repeat  till  their  attention  was  called  off  by  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  falling  halfpence  on  the 
crisp  frozen  grass-plot  before  the  house.  . .  .  The^ 
all  returned  with  flushed  ftices,  and  repeated  their 
'to-morrow  is  come,'  and,  once  more,  I  was  going 
to  say,  the  '  golden  *  drops  saluted  their  ddigfated 
ears :  again  they  Bcramhled,  and  again  I  threw, 
till  ray  stock  of  halfoence  bdng  exhansted,  and' 
baring  nothing  further  to  behold,  1  dosed  the 
window." 

The  origin  of  the  pecuUar  customs  of  St  Valen- 
tine's day  is  rather  doubtfhi.  The  saint  himself, 
who  was  a  priest  -  of  Rome,  beheaded  by  the 
Emperor  Qaucfins  II.,  a.d.  271,  seems  to  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  beyond  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  observed  upon  his  day.  Mr.  Doxicc, 
in  his  "  Ulustrations  of  Shakspeare,"  obscn-es  : — 
"  It  was  the  practice  in  ancient  Rome,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  month  of  February,  to  celebrate 
the  Lupercalia,  which  were  feasts  in  honour  of 
Pan  and  Juno,  whaoce  the  latter  deity  was  named 
Februata,  Februaii*,  and  Febrtdla.  Oa  this  occa- 
sion, amidst  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  the  nnmes  of 
young  women  were  put  mto  a  box,  from  whidi 
they  were  drawn  by  the  men  as  diance  directed. 
The  pastors  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  who  by 
every  possible  means  endeavoured  to  era^^cate  the 
vestiges  of  pagan  superstitiouB,  and  chiefly  by 
some  commularioa  of  their  forms,  eubatitutedf  in 
the  present  instance,  the  naates  of  narticular  sauits 
instead  of  those  of  the  women ;  and,  as  icstiva] 
of  the  Lupercalia  had  commenced  about  the  middle 
of  February,  they  appear  to  have  diosen  St.  Valen- 
tine's day  for  celebrating  the  new  feast,  because 
it  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  time.  I'hi*  is,  in 
part,  the  opinion  of  a  learned  and  rational  com- 
piler of  the  <  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  the  Rev.  Alban 
Butler.  It  shouhl  seem,  howavei;  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  exlupate  alb^etkcr  any 
ceremony  to  which  tbe  common  feapLt  had  been 
much  accustomed :  a  fitct  which  it  were  ca^jt  to 
proveintracug  the  twigin  of  various  other  pt^ular 
superstitions.  And,  acoordin^y,  the  outline  uf  the 
ancient  ceremonies  was  preserved,  hut  modified  by 
some  adaptation  to  the  Christiaa  systoa.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  above  practice  of 
choosing  mates  *wf)uid  fradoally  beoomei%ciprocal 
in  the  sexes ;  and  that  ul  pMsons.so  obosen  should 
be  called  valeotines,  irom  the  dsjy  on  vhidi  the 
ceremony  took  place." 

"There  is,"  adds  the  same  writar,  "another 
opinion  on  the  or^in  of  choosing  Valeatinea,  which 
has  been  fonned  on  a  tzadttion  ^n^mg  the  oommoB 
people,  that,  at  the  above  season     tbe  year  birds 

choose  tJieu  mates  yet  this  aeems  to  be  a 

mere  poetks]  ids*,  borrowed,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  practice  in  question."  Agnia*  it  bas  bc«n 
supposed  that  the  cuBtom  originafml  in  the.follow- 
ing  manner.  During  Caniiv^  time^  whudi  wsoally 
happens  about  St.  Valentine's  d^,  .great  numbers 
of  knights  assembled  together,  in  uie  various  courts 
of  Europe,  to  entertain  the  ladies  with  feasts  and 
toamamentB,  when  each  lady  made  choice  of  a 
knight,  who  usually  enlisted  in  her  service  a  whole 
year,  durmg  whi«h  period  he  bound  himself  to 
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perform,  at  the  su^estion  of  tig  mistress,  '  what- 
ever was  consistent  with  propriety.'  One  employ- 
ment was  the  writine  of  verses  full  of  tenderness, 
not  that  it  was  at  all  requisite  for  the  heart  to  be 
at  all  concerned  in  the  matter.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  may  serve  to  show  that  even  this  pracrice 
is  only  derivative  from  the  older  one.  When  Ash- 
Wednmday  happened  to  Ml  on  St.  Valentine's  day, 
the  knights  and  their  ladies  attembled  only  on 
the  afternoon,  the  morning  being  necessarily  de- 
voted to  pious  purposes.  Madame  Royale,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  built  a  palace 
near  Turin,  which  was  called  TAe  Valentine,  on 
account  of  the  great  veneratioa  in  which  the  Saint 
was  held  iu  that  country.  At  the  first  entertain- 
ment given  there  by  the  princess,  she  directed  that 
the  ladies  should  choose  their  lovers  for  the  year 
by  lots.  The  only  diEference  with  respect  to  her- 
self was,  that  she  should  be  at  liberty  to  fix  on 
her  own  partner.  At  every  bail  during  the  year, 
each  lady  recaved  from  her  gallant  a  nosegay ; 
and,  at  everjr  tournament,  the  lady  ftirnished  his 
horse's  trappings,  the  prize  obtained  being  hers." 

In  an  old  English  ballad  the  girls  are  directed  to 
yrxr  eross-Uffqed  to  St.  Valentine,  for  good  lock. 

The  inarringe  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with 
the  Elector  Palatioe — (the  marriage  which  gave 
the  present  royal  &mily  to  the  throne}— on  Valen- 
tine's dav,  1612-13,  was  solemnized  at  Whitehall 
with  a  degree  of  siimptuousness  vei^g  tipon 
Eastern  splendour.  On  that  occasion  theceremony 
was  performed  on  a  raised  stage  in  the  middle  of 
the  chftpel,  and  no  persons  were  admitted  under 
the  degree  of  a  baron,  "  saving  the  three  Lords 
Chief  Justices."  "It  were  no  end,"  says  a  spec- 
tator of  the  wedding,  "to  write  of  the  curiosity  and 
hra very,  both  of  men  &nd  women,  with  the  extreme' 
daaUngs  of  cost  and  riches."  Dificrent  masks 
were  represented  by  the  lords,  and  by  tie  membera 
of  theTemptcv  LiiicoId's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Jnn;  that 
of  the  lords  is  described  to  have  been  "  very  rich 
■nd  snmptnons,  yet  long  and  trtfiotts,  nhd  with 
pinny  devices  more  like  a  play  than  a  mask."  A 
new  (temporary)  marriage  room  was  erected  for 
the  entcrtaimncnt  of  the  guests ;  and  fireworks 
were  dLsplayed  both  in  the  gardens  and  on  the 
river  Tliames,  the  cost  of  which  amounted  to  more 
thun  Oyou/.  On  this  marriage  the  celebrated  Dr. 
DoBne,  Dean  of  St,  Paul's,  composed  an  epithala- 
mium,  of-tthich  the  fine  lines  we  have  inserted 
at  the  commencement  of  the-  foregoing  observa- 
tions  on  St.  Valentine's  day  and  tte  custonfs  form 
the  opening. 


(la  Orliffonl  Poetry,  the  Nnne,  real  or  nannied,  of  tbe 

AoDior,  li  printed  in  Small  Capital*  atider  the  title ;  In 
Sekctioni,  it  U  printed  in  Italic*  at  tlie  end.l 

THE  GRAY  PORESTEAGLE. 
With  ttorm  daring  plnloo  and  tii'n-guin; ejv. 
The       forest-eagle  ia  king  of  tbe  aky! 
Oh.  Utile  1m  lovei  tho  green  vaHey  of  flowen, 
WlwR  unuhtne  and  aong  cheer  tbe  brlKM  mBiiMr  hout, 
For  he  bean  in  thoce  haunti  only  mualo,  and  te«i 
Only  rippling  of  water*  and  waving  or  trees  \ 
fThere  itae  red-robfo  warblea,  the  honpT-bee  buma, 
TW  tfnid  quail  wbiatle*,  tbe  ily  twrf rtilge  drums ; 
Ani  ft  ttaoae  proud  ^hnn,  perchance,  aweep  along, 
Tfcen'i  BATOudlngof  phnnago,  a bOBhIng  oftattg; 
Tbe  ■nn-tlgfat  fbUa  itilly  on  leaf  and  on  IUom, 
And  tbcn'a  BMi^t  bat  hi*  abwIowrUack,  gliding  acroa* ; 


But  the  dark,  gloomy  gorge,  where  down  plange*  the  foam 
or  the  fierce,  rock-lash'd  torrent,  he  claim*  u  hln  hme. 
There  he  blend*  hi*  boane  ibrlek  with  tbe  roar  of  the  Hood, 
And  the  mnny-voic'd  aoundt  of  the  blast-smitten  wood ; 
From  his  crag -grasping  Hr-top,  where  morn  bang*  iti  wreath. 
He  view*  the  mad  waters,  white,  wri'hltig  beneath. 
On  ■  limb  or  that  moss-bearded  hemlock,  far  down. 
With  bright  aiure  mantle  and  gay  mottled  cnwn, 
llic  king-fliher  watches,  where  o'er  him  his  fbe. 
The  fierce  hawk,  sails,  circling,  each  moment  mors  low; 
Now  poieed  are  those  pinion*  and  pointed  that  beak ; 
Ills  dread  swoop  is  rendy,  when,  hark !  with  a  shriek, 
His  Eyeballs  tca-blmfnc  htgh-bilatling  hi*  eiest. 
His  snake-like  neck  arcird,  talon*  drawn  to bia breast. 
With  the  rush  of  ihe  wind-gust,  the  glancing  of  light, 
The  gray  rbrest-eagle  shoots  down  In  his  flight : 
One  blow  of  those  talons,  one  pliinKC  of  that  neck, 
Tbe  strong  hawk  hangs  lifeless,  a  blood  dripping  wreck; 
And  a*  dive*  the  fTee  Ung-Bsher,  darl-like  on  high 
With  bis  piey  soars  the  eagle,  and  melto  In  tbe  aky. 

A  fitrul  red-ifl«riBg,  a  low,  mmbllng  Jar. 

Proclaim  the  st«nn  demon,  yet  raging  afar  ; 

The  blai  k  cloud  strides  upward,  the  lightning  more  red. 

And  the  roll  of  tbe  thunder  more  deep  and  mm  dread; 

A  thick  pall  or  darknesa  la  cast  o'er  the  idr. 

And  on  bounds  the  blast,  with  a  howl,  ftDm  Its  lair ; 

The  lightning  darts  xlg-iag  and  fork'd  through  the  ^oom, 

And  the  bolt  launehe*  o'er  witb  crash,  rattle,  and  boomj 

The  gray  lorest-eagle,  where,  where  hu  he  sped? 

Does  he  shrink  to  hU  eyrie,  and  iblver  with  drwd  f 

Does  the  glare  Wind  htoeyef   Ha*  the  terrible  blast 

On  the  wtng  of  the  aky-king  a  fear-fetter  cast* 

No,  no,  the  brave  eagle !  he  tlilnks  not  of  fright ; 

The  wraih  of  the  tempest  but  rouse*  delight; 

To  the  dash  of  the  lining  his  eye  eani  a  gleam. 

To  the  ahriefc  «f  the  Wild  blaat  he  echoes  hla  smrat, 

And  with  Qront  like  a  warrior  that  speeds  to  Ifae  pray. 

And  a  clapping  of  pinions,  he's  up  and  awof  J 

Away.  O  away,  soars  the  fearles!,  and  free ! 

What  recks  he  tbe  sky'*  atrifcr  its  monarch  Is  he! 

The  lightning  darts  round  bmi,  undaunted  his  algbt ; 

The  blast  sweeps  ag.ilnst  him,  unwaver'd  his  flight ; 

High  upward,  still  upward,  he  wheeln  till  his  form 

Is  lost  in  the  block,  teowltng  gloom  of  the  Sttrrm. 

The  tempest  sweepa  o'et  wilb  tts  terrible  train. 

And  the  splendour  of  asnahlne  Is  glowhig  i^ntn ; 

Again  smile*  the  soft,  tender  blue  of  the  sky. 

Waked  bird-voices  warble,  fann'd  teaf-voli.es  sigh 

On  the  grccn-grass  dance  shadows,  strenms  •.parkleaad  lun, 

The  breeze  bears  the  odour,  its  flower-kiss  his  own. 

And  ftin  on  the  fhrm  oTtbe  demon  In  flight 

The  ntnbow't  uagnlflcence  gladdens  the  sight ! 

The  gray  forest-eagle !  O,  where  ts  he  now. 

While  the  Bky  wears  the  aign  of  Its  God  on  il»  brt*f 

There'*  a  dark,  floattt^  spot  by  yon  cloud's  pearlywredUi, 

With  the  speed  of  the  arrow  tU  shooting  benektta  I 

Down  nearer  and  nearer  it  draw*  to  the  gue. 

Now  over  tbe  rdnbow,  now  blent  with  Its  blBe, 

To  a  shape  it  exjlands,  still  It  plnngds  ttaroi^  ab, 

A  proud  crest,  a  neree  «ye,  a  broad  wing,  are  thvrai 

'Tl*  the  oBgk— the  gray  forest-eagle — once  more 

He  sweeps  to  bis  eyrie:  hisjouiney  is  o'erl 


Time  whirls  round  his  circle,  his  yeafi  roll  away, 

But  the  gray  %reK-e*gle  minds  Ihtle  hia  a*^ ; 

The  dilld  Bpnmi  lu  twit*  for  ymrth's  thom-liidden  bloom, 

Sesks  manhood'*  bright  ptamtoms,  finds  age  abd  a  totnb; 

3ut  the  eagle's  eyedims  not,  bis  wing  i*  anbow'd, 

StiU  drinks  he  the  *an-ahine,  still  scales  he  tbe  cloii8. 

The  groM,  tlhy  pteO'-duub  points  up  from  tfae  mat, 

The  wftn'a foot  wauld  cover  it,  trippluK across: 

The  beeeb-nut  down  dripping  would  crash  it  IwnMth. 

But 'tis  warm 'dwith  heaven's  sunshine,  and  fana'd^  It*  bfostli, 

The  *ea«ou*  fly  past  It.  it*  bead  la  on  high. 

Its  thrck  branches  challenge  each  mood  of  the  sky ; 

On  Its  rough  bark  the  mos*  a  green  mantle  creates ; 

And  the  deer  m>m  Its  antlers  the  velvet-down  grates; 

Time  withers  its  roots,  it  lifts  sadly  in  air 

A  trunk  dry  and  wasted,  a  top  Jagg'd  and  bare. 
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Till  It  rocki  In  Mlt  bceese  mH  crul>«i  to  Milh ; 

Iti  blown  A-igi)ient*  itrnxTliig  the  place  of  It«  WriU. 

The  eagle  has  seen  it  up-stTugglinK  to  aigli*, 

He  hiu  teen  it  dcrying  the  Ktorm  in  tin  might; 

Then  proilrntc,  toil-hlciidc    with  pUnta  aproutlnK  o'er, 

But  the  groj'  forett-eiglc  is  Et^ll  as  of  yore, 

His  (liming  eye  dims  not,  hh  v'lng  is  unbow'd, 

Silll  drinks  he  tlie  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud ; 

Ha  hat  seen  from  Ills  ejrie  ihe  forest  beUnr, 

In  fcnd  and  In  le  if,  robed  with  erimaon  and  anow. 

The  Ihkket'a  deep  irolMafrs,  the  hl|th  crag  hla  throne. 

And  the  shriek  of  the  panther  has  answer'd  hla  own.  ^ 

He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  the  lord  of  the  shades. 

And  (he  amoke  of  h't  «ig«ama  curl  thick  In  the  Rladct ; 

He  has  aeen  the  prond  fbreat  melt  lireath-llke  nway. 

And  Iha  breast  of  the  eanh  lying  hare  to  the  day ; 

He  sees  the  green  meadow-grass  hiding  the  lair, 

Anil  hla  crag-throne  spread  naked  to  sun  ana  to  air; 

And  bis  ahriek  is  now  answered,  while  aweeping  along, 

Bjr  ttw  low  of  the  herd,  tnd  the  hnibandnan'*  tonic : 

Ha  hat  teen  the  wild  red  nan  oflkwept  hy  bit  foes. 

And  he  sees  dume  and  roof  where  those  smokes  once  snte  -. 

But  hi)  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unboir'd. 

Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  ttUl  acalet  he  the  cloud. 

J.  a.  Straef. 


iiyitsceUaneous. 


"  I  have  here  made  only  n  nosegay  of  culled  flowen,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  string  that  lie* 


GCKJD  ADVICE  KOT  TO  BE  DESPISED. 

OiTB  day,  M  an  ancient  king  of  T»rtar>-  wan  riding 
with  his  officers  of  utaXe,  they  met  a  derrise,  crying 
lI<Mid,  "  To  him  that  will  give  me  a  hundred  dinan,'  I 
will  give  a  piece  of  good  advice."  The  king,  attracted 
hy  tboB  itni^  declarntion,  stopped^  and  said  to  the 
derriae,  "  What  advice  is  this  that  \-on  ofler  for  a  hun- 
dred dinant"  "Sire,"  replied  the  dervise,  "I  eball  be 
moat  thMikfitl  to  tell  you,  as  aoon  aa  you  order  the 
money  to  be  paid  me."  The  king,  expecting  to  hear 
Bomethlng  extraordiaaiy,  ordered  the  money  to  be  given 
to  the  derrise  at  once.  On  receiving  which,  he  said, 
"Bin,  my  adrloe  is,  b^n  nothing  without  eonddraing 
what  theend  may  be." 

The  officers  of  state,  smiling  at  what  they  thought 
lidicnlous  advice,  looked  at  the  king,  who  they  ex- 
pected would  be  so  enraged  at  this  insult,  as  to  order 
the  dervise  to  be  severely  puninhed.  The  king,  seeing 
the  amusement  and  surprise  which  this  advice  had  oc- 
oairi<med,  said,  "  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the  advice 
of  this  dervise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  if  it  were  more  firequently  practised,  men  would 
escape  many  calamities.  .  Indeed,  so  convinced  am  I  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  maxim,  that  I  shall  have  it  engraved 
on  my  plate,  and  written  on  the  walls  of  my  paUce,  bo 
that  it  may  be  ever  before  me."  The  king,  having 
thanked  the  dervise  for  his  advice,  Droceeded  towards 
his  palace ;  and,  on  his  arrival,  he  ordered  the  chief  bey 
to  see  that  the  maxim  was  engraved  on  bis  plate,  and 
on  the  walls  of  his  palace. 

Sometime  after  uiis  occurrence,  one  of  the  nobles  of 
the  court,  a  proud,  ambitious  man,  resolved  to  destroy 
the  king,  ano  place  himself  on  tbe-throne.  In  order  to 
accomplish  his  diabolical  purpose,  he  secured  the  confi- 
dence  of  one  of  the  king's  surgeons,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
poisoned  lancet,  saying,  "  If  you  will  bleed  the  king 
with  this  lancet,  I  will  give  you  ten  thoosand  pieces  of 
gold ;  and,  when  I  ascend  the  throne,  you  shall  be  my 
rider."  This  base  surgeon,  dazsled  by  such  brilliant 
.  prospects,  wickedly  assented  to  the  proposal.  An  op- 
portmiity  of  effecting  his  evil  design  soon  occurred. 
The  king  sent  for  this  man  to  bleed  him :  he  put  tJie 


(1)  AtUvereoia. 


poi.4Dncd  \Hat^i  into  a  Mde  pocket,  and  hastened  into  the 
kiiig'H  jirci^encc.  The  ami  was  tied,  and  the  &tal  lancet 
WAB  nbout  to  be  plunged  into  the  vein,  when  suddenly 
the  Burscon'a  eve  read  thia  maxim  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bason — "Begin  nothing  without  considering  what  the 
end  may  be."  Ho  immediately  paused,  as  he  Uionght 
within  himself,  "  If  I  bleed  the  king  with  this  lanoet, 
he  will  die,  and  I  shall  be  seized  and  put  to  a  cmel 
death  ;  then,  of  what  use  will  all  the  gold  in  Um  worid 
be  to  mol"  Then,  returning  the  lancet  to  his  pocket,  he 
drew  forth  another.  The  king,  observing  this,  and  per- 
ceiving that  lie  wu!t  much  embarrassed,  asked  why  he 
changed  his  lancet  so  suddenly.  He  stated  that  the 
point  was  broken;  but  the  king,  doubting  his  state- 
ment, commanded  him  to  Ebow  it  This  so  agitated 
him,  that  the  king  felt  assured  all  was  not  rifj^t.  He 
said,  "There  is  treachery  in  this;  tell  me  instantly 
what  it  means,  or  your  head  shall  be  severed  from  yonr 
body."  The  sui^eon,  trembling  with  fear,  promised  to 
relate  all  to  the  king,  if  he  would  only  pardon  his  guilt. 
The  king  assented,  and  the  surgeon  Klated  the  whole 
matter,  and  acknowledged  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
w-ords  in  the  bason,  he  fAonlrl  have  naed  the  fiUal  lanoet^ 
The  king  fiummoned  bis  court,  and  ordered  the  traitor 
ti>  be  executed.  Then,  taming  to  his  officers  of  state, 
lie  said,  "  You  now  see  that  the  advice  of  the  dervise,  at 
whicli  you  Liu^bed,  U  most  \'altiablo :  it  has  saved  my 
life.  Search  out  tbln  dcn-i^,  that  I  may  ainply  rewarti 
him  for  his  wise  maxim." 


SiHONiUEi',  it  is  related,  upon  landing  in  a  sUange 
country,  found  the  corse  of  an  unknown  person  lying  by 
the  sea-side ;  he  buried  it,  and  was  honoured  throughoat 
Greece  for  the  piety  of  tliat  act  Another  anient  phi- 
losopher, chancing  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  a  doMl  body, 
regarded  the  same  with  slight,  if  not  with  contempt ; 
saving,  "  See  the  shell  of  the  flown  bird  1 "  But  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  moral  and  tender-hearted  Simo- 
jiides  was  incapable  of  the  lofty  movements  of  thondit, 
to  which  the  oilier  sage  gave  way,  at  the  moment  indle 
bis  soul  was  intent  only  upon  the  indestructible  bdng ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he,  in  whose  sig^it  a  li^ess 
human  body  was  of  no  more  value  than  the  worthless  shell 
from  which  the  living  fowl  had  departed,  would  not,  in 
a  different  mood  of  mind,  have  been  affected  by  those 
earthly  considerations  which  had  incited  the  philosophic 
poet  to  the  performance  of  that  pious  duty.  And.  witii 
regard  to  this  latter,  we  may  be  assured,  tliat  if  he  had 
been  destitute  of  the  capability  of  oonuBonlDg  with  the 
more  exalted  thonghts  that  appertain  to  human  nature, 
he  would  have  cared  no  more  for  the  corse  of  the  stranger, 
than  for  the  dead  body  of  a  seal  or  porpoise,  wiSeh 
might  liave  been  cast  up  by  the  waves.  We  respect  the 
corporal  frame  of  man,  not  merely  because  it  te  the 
habitation  of  a  rational,  but  of  an  immortal  sool.  Eadi 
of  these  sages  was  in  sympathy  with  the  hett  feelings 
of  our  nature, — feelings  which,  though  they  seem  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  have  another  and  a  finer  ootmexion 
than  that  of  contrast'. — Nvtetto  Wordtworth'sBxcunum. 

Tbs  age  of  cmsades  was  the  youth  of  modem  Eniope. 
It  was  the  time  of  unsophisticated  feelings  and  m-. 
governable  passions ;  the  en  of  love,  war,  enthndaam, 
and  adventuie.— iScA/« jc/. 
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It  was  Ring  John  lamentctl  time, 

With  many  a  mournful  word ; 
But  flentto,  kind,  uid  efeiTalroiu, 

Wm  the  hetrt  of  bim  who  heard : 
The  BUcfc  Prince  c&me — be  lovfld  tp  bring 

Comfort  and  sweet  relief, 
So  he  spake  Boftlf  to  the  king; 

And  atrore  to  soothe  hla  grief. 

Now  cheer  thcc,  noble  friend  \"  he  stud ; 

"  Bight  braTely  didst  thou  fight ; 
Thine  honour  is  nntamiahed ; 

Thou  art  a  stainleBB  knight. 
That  man  should  ne'er  desponding  be 

Who  winneth  &me  in  strife ; 
'Tis  a  better  tiling  than  liberty, 

A  bett«r  thing  than-tife. 

I  grant  thee  one  full  year,"  he  said ; 

"  For  a  year  thou  sbalt  be  free : 
Go  back  to  France,  and  there  persuada 

Thy  lords  to  ransom  thee. 
But  if  thy  rauMm  they  refiiiv, 

And  do  not  heed  thy  pain. 
Our  realm  most  not  its  captive  lose — 

Thou  most  return  again. 

"  80  pledge  me  now  thy  royal  word, 

And  pledge  it  solemnly, 
That  thou,  the  captive  of  my  iword, 

Wilt  liBithful  be  to  me." 
The  king  he  pledged  his  royal  fUth — 

He  pledged  it  gladsomely ; 
He  promised  to  be  true  till  death  : 

Of  joyous  heart  was  he. 

Then  did  those  generous  foes  embnc« 

Closely  as  brethren  might, — 
'  Farewell,  and  God  be  with  you  grace — 

'"  Farewell,  thou  peerless  knight." 
The  wind  was  fur,  the  sea  was  blue, 

The  aky  without  a  speck. 
When  t^e  good  ship  o'er  the  wateis  flew. 

With  King  John  upon  it«  dedc. 

With  eager  hope  his  heart  beat  high 

When  he  sprang  on  his  ova  dear  shore ; 
Bat  Bad  and  downcast  was  hla  eye 

En  one  htieS  month  wm  o'er. 
Olad  werp  the  .lords  of  lovely  Fraace 

When  they  behdd  their  king ; 
Bat,  ob !  how  alter'd  was  their  glanee, 

When  he  spoke  of  ransoming  ! 

They  told  of  wasted  revennea, 

Of  fortnnea  waxing  low; 
And  when  their  words  did  not  refiue, 

Thdr  looks  said  plainly,  "No." 
Sore  grew  the  heart  of  that  good  king, 

'  As  closed  the  winter'  drear ; 
And  when  the  rose  proclaim'd  the  spring. 

He  hailed  it  with  a  teu-. 

For  the  yeax  was  gliding  bst  away, 
And  gold  be  could  not  giUn, 

And  houour  Miinimon'd  him  to  i»ay 
Hi<i  (Vccdom  back  again. 


.  Anil  aiow  the  Bummer- noon  is  bright, 
The  warm  breeze  woos  the  ^eat  . 
FrdM  a  tbeusaod  flo*ers  of  red  a&d  white ; 
The  year  is  ftilly  Bpaa.t  I 

"  Paris,  farewell,  thou  andent  town  I 

Farewelli  my  woods  aud  |flaias  ! 
Furewell,  my  kingdom  and  my  crown  ! 

And  welcome,  English  chains  ! 
Trim,  trim  the  baric,  and  hoist  the  sail. 

And  bid  my  train  advance. 
I  hare  found  that  li^l  faith  may  fitll— 

I  leave  thee,  thankless  France." 

Thwc  bitter  word(«  spake  good  King  John ; 

But  his  liegemen  counsel  gave; 
What  recks  it  that  the  year  is  gone  \ 

There  yet  is  time  to  save, 
Thou  Blandest  yet  on  thine  own  good  land. 

Forget  thy  plighted  word, — 
Remain  !  and  to  thy  foe's  demand 

We'll  answer  with  the  sword," 

But  the  good  King  John  spake  firm  and  bold ; 

And  oh  !  his  words  should  be 
Graven  in  characters  of  gold 

On  each  heart's  memory : 
"  Were  tnith  disowned  by  idl  mankind, 

A  scorned  aud  banished  thing, 
A  resting-place  it  still  should  iind 

In  the  breast  of  every  king." 

Again  the  good  ship  cleaves  the  sea 

Before  a  &vonring  ur, 
But  it  hearetb  to  captivity, 

And  not  to  freedom  fiur. 
Yet  when  King  John  set  foot  on  land, 

Sad  he  could  scarcely  he. 
For  the  Black  Prince  took  bim  by  the  hand, 

And  welcomed  bim  courteously. 

To  Savoy  Cawtle  he  was  brought. 

With  fair  and  royal  state: 
Full  many  a  squire,  in  rich  attire. 

Did  on  his  pleasure  wait. 
They  did  not  as  a  prisoner  hold 

That  noble  king  and  true. 
But  as  dear  guest,  wbose  high  behest 

'Twas  houour  aiid  joy  to  do. 

Of  treaty  and  of  ransom  then 

The  prince  and  he  had  speech ; 
Like  friends  and  fellow-countrymen, 

Great  was  the  love  of  each ; 
No  angry  thought— no  gesture  proud, 

Not  a  hasty  word  they  spoke, 
But  a  1>n>therhood  of  heart  they  vowed, 

And  its  bond  they  never  broke. 

In  Savoy  Castle  died  King  John— 

They  buried  bim  royally; 
And  ^ef  through  all  the  land  is  gone 

That  such  a  knight  should  die. 
'  And  the  prince  was  wont  tm  say  this  thing 

Whene'er  his  name  was  spoken,— 
"  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  kii^ 

Whose  wwd  wan  never  broken." 

[The  nhove  ballad  1j  a  sequel  to  "The  Black  Prince,"  "hi* 
ai'pcared  tn  Part  111,,  and  is  derived  from  the  same  Muice,] 
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THE  HBALTH  OF  TOWNS  AND  POPULOUS 
DISTRICTS. 

[SBCOITIt  PAPER.] 

In  a  former  paper  we  took  occasion  to  introduce 
Mr.  Girdlestone's  pamphlet  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  with  some  general  observations  on  the 
important  subject  whose  claims  upon  pubUc  atten- 
tion it  is  intended  to  enforce.  We  agaiu  return  to 
the  subject,  with  the  purpose  of  directing  attention 
more  particularly  to  some  of  the  details  by  which 
the  aunost  inconceivable  misery  of  the  eiistjng 
condition  of  an  immense  proportion  of  the  dwelling 
of  the  poor  is  established,  and  to  the  methods  m 
which  the  beneToIent  exertions  of  govenuneot  and 
of  private  individuals  may  be  most  successfully 
employed  in  improving  them.  We  commence  with 
the  suoject  of  drainage. 

There  are  few  subjects  upon  which,  considered 
as  abstract  qaestions,  there  is  likely  to  be  so  little 
difference  of  opinion,  as  upon  the  absolute  neces- 
sity, to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district,  of  an  efficient  system  of  drainage  in 
conneuon  with  their  hoases.  And  yet  many  causes 
have  cooperated  to  occasion  its  hemg  neglected  to 
an  extent  hardly  possible  to  be  believed.  It  is  won- 
derful for  how  long  men  wiH,  through  indolence  and 
habit,  submit  tu  most  offensive  personal  incon- 
veniences, even  when  the  means  of  removing  thera 
are  within  their  reach ;  how  madi  more,  when  the 
inconvenience,  with  all  its  baleful  consequences,  is 
Mily  suBt^ned  viearionsly  in  the  persons  of  tenants, 
to  wbom  the  alternative  of  seeking  for  better 
•coommodation  is  not  open ! 

We  cannot  better  or  more  concisely  sum  up  the 
requisites  for  efllcient  drainage,  and  the  evils  arising 
from  the  want  of  it,  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gir^ 
dlestone. 

"  [f  there  be  no  efficient  public  sewers,  if  the  reftue 
be  merely  putout  of  Bight  in  cesspools  and  dustbins,  or 
in  aewen  which,  for  want  of  a  proper  fall,  are  full  of 
stagnant  filth,  and  act  as  extended  cesspools;  if  there 
be  no  drains  from  each  house  into  the  public  sewers, 
and  DO  tiupa,  or  valves,  or  flaps  at  each  opening  of  sewer 
and  of  drain ;  if  tliere  be  no  good  pavement,  nor  any 
well  formed  roadway  impervious  to  moisture ;  in  such  a 
ease,  and  in  proportion  as  these  several  punts  have  in 
aay  case  been  n^lected,  there,  not  only  the  rain,  hut 
all  the  water  us^  for  washing,  oookiog,  and  manu- 
Eutoring,  however  filthy  it  may  hare  become,  and  all 
the  refuse  and  cxcremenlal  matter  of  every  Mud,  accu- 
malating  hour  by  honr,  and  day  by  day,  and  year  by 
year,  except  so  liur  as  it  may  be  partially  removed  by 
the  offensive  and  degrading  process  of  manual  labour, 
amst  be  left  to  rot  on  the  Rurface,  and  to  sink  into  the 
soil,  liable  to  be  stirred  up  anew  by  each  shower  that 
Gillft,  and  ready  to  yield  to  the  uun  it  shincR,  and  bo 
the  wind  is  it  ulowa,  vapour,  charged  and  tainted  with 
didease  and  death." 

No  man  can  contrast  this  description  of  whAt 
ought  to  be,  with  what  his  own  observation  informs 
him  of  the  actual  condition  of  a  large  portion  of 
almost  every  considerable  town  in  the  Kingdom, 
without  being  satisfied  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
sin^e  matter  of  public  interest  more  utterly 
iiMkcted  than  this  one  of  the  removal  of  noxious 
inmences  from  around  the  dwelUngs  of  the  poorer 
dssses.  We  cannot  find  room  for  the  various 
of  diis  Ihct  which  Mr.  Girdlestone  has  col- 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns' 
Commission;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  tboy  bear 
mit  to  the  very  letter,  had,  if  possible,  more  than 
bear  out,  the  general  character  which  he  gives  of 


the  districts  in  question,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent 
physician,  one  of  the  witnesses  on  whose  evidence 
the  Reports  are  founded.  "  I  know  that  no  verbal 
description  of  these  places  can  convey  any  con- 
ception of  their  disgusting  and  poisonous  condition. 
They  must  be  seen  to  be  at  all  understood.  And 
when  seen,  every  one  involuntarily  exclaims, 
'  Can  such  a  state  of  things  exist  in  a  country 
that  has  made  any  progress  in  civilhsatioii !'  " 

It  is  a  fact,  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that 
one  physician  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  foxinded  upon 
a  very  remarkable  table  of.mortality,  that  the  true 
cause  of  the  periodical  cholera,  so  generally  ascribed 
to  the  abundance  of  fmit,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
miasmata  evolved  from  stagnant  water,  or  impure 
drains,  by  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  evil  thus  proved  to  exist  so  widely  is  one 
over  which  those  who  are  more  immediately  sub- 
jected to  it,  have,  fVom  the  nature  of  the  case,  no 
controL   The  utmost  efforts  to  maintain  personal 
and  household  cleanliness,  which  is  all  that  is 
within  their  reach  in  the  most  favourable  cases, 
can  do  nothing  to  purify  the  poisonous  exhalations 
before  which  uieir  enei^es  of  body  and  mind  are 
daily  prostrated.    Drains  and  sewers  are  difficult 
and  expensive  works,  requiring  capital  and  com- 
bination for  their  execution,  both  which  are  beyond 
the  poor  mau'&  reach.    It  is  to  the  government 
and  local  authorities,  and  to  tixose  who  invest  their 
capital  in  building  houses,  that  we  must  appeal. 
And  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  be  deaf  to  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  duty  when  plainly  set  before 
them,  we  have  still  the  strongest  considerations  of 
public  and  personal  interest  to  adduce.  There  is  no 
residence,  nowever  favourably  situated,  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  deadly  contagion  which 
the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is  perpetually 
generating.    The  fever  which  exudes  from  the 
damp  waUs  of  the  mud  hovel,  finds  its  wav  at  last 
to  the  well  ventilated  palace.    The  healtn  of  the  i 
whole  nation,  therefore,  from  the  highest  to  the  [ 
lowest,  is  involved  in  this  subject.    As  a  necessary  i 
consequence,  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the 
expense  incurred  for  the  prevention  anid  punish- 
ment of  crime,  are  intimately  connected  with  it ;  j 
for  all  expmenoe  has  shown  that  where  squalor, 
misery,  and  domestic  discomfort  prevail,  they  are 
followed  by  turbulence  and  crime  as  matiy  as  the 
substance  by  its  shadow ;  while,  on  the  other  baud, 
the  more  comfortable. the  poor  are  made,  and  the 
more  their  drcumstuices  permit  them  habitually 
to  cherish  feelings  of  self-respect,  the  more  obser^  ' 
vant  do  they  become  of  the  decencies  of  social  life, 
and  the  more  interested  in  maint^mng  quietness 
and  regularity  in  their  neighbourhoods.  Uut,  even 
as  a  question  of  proSt,  it  would  be  greatly  for  the 
interest  of  the  owners  of  house  property  to  add 
something  to  the  original  cost  of  the  building  , 
for  the  sake  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  I 
future  occupants.   They  would  have  better  rents, 
and  those  better  pud;  their  proper^  would  be  ; 
leas  injured  by  domestic  brawls,  sluttish  habits,  > 
and  the  natural  effects  of  damp  and  dirt,  and 
would  consequently  be  more  durable.   And  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  sa^,  that  an  important  saving 
would  be  effected,  taking  this  improvement  in  con- 
nexion with  its  necessary  accompaniment,  an 
increased  supply  of  viatcr,  in  the  diminished  risk  I 
of  accidents  by  hre.    Let  not  the  reader  who  smiles 
at  the  idea  of  the  want  of  drains  setting  houses  on  1 
fire,  too  hastily  charge  us  with  absurdity  in  this.  ' 
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'  i  A  l&i^e  proportion  of  tlie  Gttn  u  liicli  occur  aunually 
iu  lai^e  tonus  arc  the  consequence  of  tlie  utter 
neglect  of  the  most  ordinary  precautions  against 
6uch  a  calamity ;  and  it  requires  but  a  moment's 
thotight  to  decide  to  what  an  extent  the  probability 
of  its  occurrence  among  a  populadou  crowded 
together  in  unhealthy  dens,  whicli  have  never  no»- 
fiCHsed  a  single  quality  fitted  to  avaken  in  tocir 
minds  the  ^^hteat  feeling  of  local  attachment,  or 
aatisffution  with  their  condition,  and  which  contain 
nothing  that  the^  can  feel  very  anxious  to  preserve, 
exceeds  that  of  its  breaking  out  where  the  inha^ 
bitants  have  adequate  means  of  takins  precautions 
gainst  it ;  where  they  are  uarefUl,  because  they 
have  something  to  care  for;  because  they  ha\e 
comforts  about  them  M-hich  it  would  be  a  pain  and 
a  loss  to  them  to  forfeit. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  drainage, 
is  that  of  the  supply  of  water. 

"  It  needs  no  evidence,"  says  Mr.  Girdleatone,  referring 
to  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  Bupply  in  hoosea  sneh 
as  we  bire  been  speaking  of,  "  to  prove  that  this  state  of 
things  must  be  detrimental  to  health,  and  therefore  also 
to  enjoyment  and  length  of  life.  In  personal  cleanliness, 
in  waBhing  of  apparel  and  of  linen,  in  cleansing  of  floors 
and  furniture,  m  preparing  and  cooking  fo<n,  besides 
the  important  element  which  water  forms  in  every  one's 
diet,  it  is  obvious  that  when  this  article  is  scarce,  or 
foul,  and  much  more  when  it  is  both,  the  human  frame 
must  thereby  soflfer  more  or  less,  dally  and  hourly; 
or  rather,  we  may  say,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things,  not 
a  moment  passes  in  which  man,  woman,  and  child,  are 
not  under  some  influence  li^urioos  to  health,  which 
might  be  easily  abated  or  wholly  avoided.  Let  a  tingle 
witness  suffice ;  a  witness  who  mentions  several  striking 
facta,  and  states  as  the  result,  his  '  strong  conviction, 
that  the  quality  of  the  Buitpliea  of  water,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  received  and  kept  in  such  atmoepherets 
influences  the  diet  and  health  of  the  population  to  a 
much  more  acrioue  extent  than  has  hitherto  been 
imagined.'  { 1. 82.)  To  this  must  be  added  the  risk  of 
life,  as  well  aa  of  property,  by  fire,  which  in  a  town  is 
much  greater  thui  in  lone  bouses ;  each  man's  safety 
depending  in  some  measure  on  the  prudence  of  hin  next 
door  neighbour,  and  the  common  security  depending 
chiefly  on  an  ample  and  constant  supply  of  water." 

I'be  evidence  on  this  sulgect  does  not  furnish  so 
\  striloDg  UlostmtioBs  of  the  peculiar  diaadrsntages 
:  under  whidi  the  poor  labour  as  compwed  with  the 

rich,  as  that  on  other  points  of  the  inquiry ;  but 
:   there  is  enough  in  it  to  show  that  the  means  which 

they  eqoy  of  access  to  pure,  wholesome  water  are 
'  grievously  defective;  and  Ihat  mnch  evil  is  the 
I  consequence. 

{      But  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject,  and 
(   the  most  general  in  its  iufluence,  is  the  state  of  the 
I    ventilation  of  the  houses  of  the  poor.  Ventilation 
I   may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  essentials  to  a 
{   healthy  condition  of  human  dwellings.   A  perfect 
system  of  ventilation  will  go  far  to  neutralize  other 
unhealthy  agencies;  without  it,  whatever  other 
precautions  may  be  taken,  no  place  can  by  possi- 
bi^  be  healthy. 

There  is  a  process  continually  going  on  by  which 
the  air  we  use  is  vitiated.  This  is  abiy  and  power- 
fully  described  by  Mr.  Girdlestone. 

"  The  ur  is  the  chief  avenue  by  which  the  damp  and 
filth  of  a  town  that  is  not  well  druned  and  cleansed  in< 
trodnce  their  poison  into  the  human  constitution.  The 
putrefying  refnse,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  solid  or 
liquid,  dissolves  itself  into  various  peetilential  kinds  of 
gas,  ail  the  more  largely  mingled  with  the  common  air, 
in  proportion  as  this  la  damp  and  worm.    In  some 


luessure  these  uoxioun  effluvia  may  afiect  the  external 
skin,  through  its  pores  reaching  our  ntals.  But  it  is  by 
means  of  the  luuga  that  the  chief  mischief  is  done ;  thwt 
atmosphere,  which  ought  to  refresh  and  puriiy  the  blood, 
coming  charged  with  the  elements  of  corruption ;  so  that 
cadi  time  wo  take  in  a  mouthful  of  ur  thus  tinted,  we 
admit,  under  the  guise  of  a  friend,  a  most  subtle  and 
deadly  enemy,  direct  into  the  secret  and  defenceless 
inner  chambers  of  the  citadel  of  life.  If  our  site  has  been 
well  dioaen,  our  town  well  sewered,  our  abode  well 
dndned,  if  ^1  be  kept  eleanand  sweet  by  the  fiee  use  of 
abnndance  of  pure  water,  we  may  make  snic,  some  would 
think,  of  fresh  air ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  imt 
to  see  that  all  our  doors  and  windows  shut  close,  and  so 
with  the  addition  of  a  good  fire  in  cold  weather,  we  may 
bid  adieu  to  catarrh  and  cough,  to  fever  and  cholera,  to 
scrofula  and  consumption.  But  why  then  have  we  been 
taking  BO  much  paius  to  make  the  air  oat  of  doors 
wholesome,  if  we  never  mean  to  let  it  come  in  plenti- 
fully, f^h  and  ftesh,  to  circalate  within  doors ;  where 
most  of  the  dwellers  in  towns  ^>end  the  chief  part  of 
their  time  1  Are  we  not  aware  that  we  cannot  with 
impunity  breathe  the  same  air  over  and  over  again  1 
Did  we  never  hear  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  and 
how  many  hiunan  beings  there  perilled  miserably  in  a 
few  hours,  simply  by  being  kept  crowded  in  a  space 
where  the  air  could  not  be  changed  as  &Bt  as  they  were 
breathing  it }  Let  us  be  familiar  with  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  namely,  that  cveiy  time  we  breathe, — and  we  do 
this  several  times  in  a  minute,  from  the  moment  of  birth 
to  that  of  death,  day  and  night,  waking  and  sleeping, 
working  and  resting,  well  and  ill,  without  intermission, — 
every  time  we  breathe  we  viUate  the  air  taken  into  the 
longs,  by  retaining  one  of  its  component  demeats, 
whldi  combines  wiui  our  blood,  refreshing  it  and  puri- 
fying it,  whilst  we  return  the  renuunder  quite  unfit  to  be 
breathed  over  again  either  by  ourselves  or  by  any  one 
else.  Hence  It  follows,  that  even  one  person,  shut  up  in 
a  limall  chamljer  perfectly  air  tight,  could  not  li^-c 
through  a  single  day.  Aiw  it  is  computed  that  the  po- 
pnlaUon  of  a  crowded  town,  by  the  mere  natural  action 
of  their  longs,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
vitiate  a  layer  of  aii,  as  large  as  the  whole  area  inhabited, 
at  least  a  yvri  in  depth  or  thickness ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  amount  spoilt  for  purposes  of  breathing  by  fires 
and  fiimacee,  lamps,  candles,  gas,  gas  works,  and  all 
manner  of  deleterious  mannfkctories,  (See  1. 128.)  In- 
deed, were  it  not  for  the  providential  arrangemoit  that 
the  dr  thus  vitiated  by  the  lui^  becomes  at  the  same 
time  heated,  and  Is  therefore  alwajna  inmotion  to  ascend, 
making  way  for  ftesh  ur  to  come  and  take  its  place,  we 
should  be  in  constant  danger  of  sufibeaUon,  whenever  we 
were  In  a  room  without  a  draft,  or  in  a  town  without  a 
wind  stirring." 

After  this  let  us  see  what  the  state  of  matters  in 
large  towns  generally  is. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  districts  in  uhlA 
the  inhalHtants  dwell  so  thick  upon  the  ground,  that 
Utls  circumstance  alone  proves  most  injurious  to  health  ; 
it  being  impossible  for  them  to  get  enough  fn»b  air. 
Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  persons  very  capable  of 
judging,  an  opinion  sbroogly  home  out  by  the  rate  of 
mortaUty  in  districts  thus  amuily  crowded.  There  is 
one  small  porUon(^Londoniriiich  is  peeked  st  the  rate 
of  243,000  inhabitants  to  the  mile  square.  But  tiiere  is 
a  district  in  Liverpool  containing  12,000  inhabitants,  in 
the  ratio  of  460,000  to  the  same  space.  And  in  a  por 
tion  of  this  district,  the  larger  part  of  it,  they  are 
crowded  at  the  rate  of  657,963  to  the  mile  square;  being 
nearly  2}  times  the  maximum  denrity  asoertained  in 
any  part  of  London.  In  one  stroet  of  this  district,  the 
most  crowded  of  all,  it  appears  that  one  out  of  even'  t«n 
of  the  inhabitants  is  annually  attacked  with  nver. 
( 1. 156.)  There  is  a  district  in  Manchester  neariy  as 
highly  crowded,  in  which  'the  mortality  is  above  twice 
the  Average  amount'    (1.208.)   And  there  Is  <mepent- 
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op  court  in  Lirerpso],  tlie  most  crovded  of  ]^  fai  nhieh 
nearly  one  half  of  the  inhabitaatf  veia  afifaeted  vith 
ferer  in  one  yev.  The  general  (xmdHioB  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham  '  vith  respect  to  ita  health,  is  ^ngnluly 
had,'  *  *  »  'yet  the  site  of  the  town  is  decidedly  saln- 
brioDs,  and  the  occnpations  of  the  people  are  not  neces- 
'  ^  sarily  unhealthy (1.329.)   But  obserre  now  how  the 
'  dwelling  hooses  are  crowded  together.  '  With  few  ez- 
ceptloDs,  the  hooaea  are  laid  out  dther  in  narrow  streets, 
or  more  commonly  are  hoilt  in  confined  courts  and 
alleys,  the  entrance  to  which  is  usually  through  a  tunnel 
bom  80  to  36  inches  wide,  about  8  feet  big^,  and  from 
25  to  SO  feet  long,  so  tliat  purification  by  the  direct  ac- 
Uon  of  the  air  and  solar  light  is  in  the  great  m^ority  of 
these  casea  perfectly  impracticable.   Upwards  of  7,000 
honsea  (out  of  11,000  in  all)  are  erected  back  to  back 
and  lido  to  side*  and  are  of  coarse  by  this  ii^nrious 
arrangement  deprived  of  the  means  of  adequate  ventila- 
tion and  decent  privacy.'  ( I.  818,  S19.)  Some  statistics 
of  the  extraordinary  density  of  populaUon  hence  arising 
are  then  added ;  and  these  courts  are  described  as  being 
'  atmoBt  unifotmly  closed  at  hoik  ends,  being  entered  by 
the  tunnel  alreadyspc^MioC'  Afterwards  we  are  informed 
that '  the  highest  mortality  occurs  in  the  hack  to  back 
houses  of  enclosed  courts,  situated  within  a  finr  yards  of 
the  npcn  and  healthy  neighl>onrhood,  to  the  lowness  of 
the  mortality  of  which  it  forme  a  striking  contrast.' 
"  Let  us  next  view  the  inside  of  these  dwellings ;  begin- 
,    ning  with  Whitechapel  Union,  in  the  metropolis.  'I 
,    know  of  few  instances  where  there  is  more  than  one  room 
to  a  family.'  Next,  in  Liverpool ; '  it  is  well  known  that 
in  houses  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  sqoare,  with  one  bed- 
room and  a  low  attic,  there  are  often  found  from  twtaty 
to  thirty  persons  huddled  together.'   In  Nottingham, 
I    *  rooms  of  eleven  feet  square  often  contain  &miUea  of 
I    four,  five,  or  six  individuals,  eonueting  not  unfirequcntly 
of  neariy  related  adults  of  difierent  sexes,  who  live  and 
I    sleep  promiscuously.'   In  one  of  the  districts  of  this 
town,  the  infant  mortality  is  so  enormous  as  to  reduce 
the  mean  age  at  death  to  neariy  eleven  years,  'and  is  dis- 
tiikctly  traceable  to  the  vitiation  of  the  aUnesphere  occa- 
I    aioned  by  the  overcrowding  of  fiuniUes  into  a  single 
I    sleeping  UNurtment.'   But  besides  crowding  of  houses, 
and  crowding  of  rooms,  there  is  also  crowding  of  beds, 
j    St*tistical  inquiries,  carefully  made,  iiave  brought  to 
li^t  several  sndi  eases  as  the  following :  In  422  dwell- 
ings examined  Id  Preston,  containing  862  beds,  tiiere 
were  84  cases  in  which  four  persons  slept  in  me  bed,  28 
cases  of  five  persons,  13  of  six  persons,  3  of  seven  persons, 
I   1  of  eight  persona,  and  one  other  Cunily  of  eight '  on  bed 
j  stocks  oovered  with  a  liulc  straw.'  (L  181.)  This  eUtc 
I  of  things  could  hardly  be  made  worse  by  the  practice  of 
:  sleeping  with  the  head  under  the  bedclothes.   But  the 
lowest  deep  of  all  is  in  the  Uverpool  collars,  thus  de- 
scribed :  '  The  cellars  are  ten  or  twelve  foet  square ;  ge- 
nerally flagged,  but  frequently  having  only  tiie  Mre  eanh 
tor  a  floor,  and  sometimes  less  than  six  feet  in  height. 
There  is  b^uently  no  window,  bo  that  light  and  air  can 
gain  access  to  the  cellar  only  by  the  door,  the  top  of 
which  is  often  not  higher  tluui  the  level  of  the  street, 
la  such  cellars,  ventilation  is  out  of  the  question.  They 
are,  of  course,  dark ;  and  from  the  defective  dninagc, 
th^  are  also  very  generally  damp.   There  Is  sometimes 
a  bade  cellar  used  as  a  sleeping  apartment,  having  no  di- 
rect communication  with  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
deriving  ita  scanty  supply  of  light  and  air  solely  from  the 
front  uartment.   Of  the  Mitire  number  of  cellars,  1,617 
I    have  the  back  apartment  I  have  mentioned ;  while  of 
f   ff^SSTtWhoaemeasnrementa  are  given,  1«771,  or  one-third, 
are  fimn  five  to  six  feet  de«p,  8,321  are  fhnn  four  to  five 
I    fiset,  and  1,202  from  three  to  four  fbet,  below  the 
I    level  of  the  street;  6,273,  or  more  than  five^zths  of  the 
whole,  have  no  windows  to  the  front;  and  2,429,  or  about 
fivrty^onr  per  cent,  are  reported  as  being  either  damp  or 
wet.'    In  cases  where  they  belong  to  lodging  houses, '  at 
night  the  floor  of  these  cellars,  often  the  bare  earth,  i^ 
covered  with  atraw,  and  there  the  lodgers,  all  who  can 


afford  to  pay  a  peony  for  the  accommodation,  arrange 
themselves  as  bert  Uiey  may,  until  scarcely  a  single 
awtoble  inch  of  space  is  left  unoccupied.'  Mn  ever^- 
room  of  such  houMH,  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen 
or  cooking  room,  the  floor  is  usiully  covered  with  bed- 
steads, eadi  of  which  receives,  at  night,  as  many  human 
beings  as  can  be  crowded  into  it ;  and  this  too  often 
without  distinction  of  sex,  or  regard  to  decency.' 

We  have  quoted  largely  fVom  this  part  of  Mr. 
Girdlestone's  statement,  because  the  important 
facts  vrhich  be  brings  forward  cannot  ne  too 
M'idely  known,  nor  too  strongly  Impresaed  upon 
genenil  attention,  and  becaose  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe,  that  with  the  natural  unwtlHng- 
neaa  vrhich  all  men  have  to  contemplate  that  which 
is  calculated  paiofuU;)r  to  affect  their  feelings,  we 
are  most  of  ns  shamehiUy  ignorant  as  to  the  aetnal 
state  of  matters  in  this  respect,  wherever  a  t«1  can 
be  drawn  to  hide  them  from  our  sight  The  great 
point  to  establish,  and  it  has  been  fully  established, 
u,  that  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  evils  which 
exist,  we  shall  not  be  entering  upon  a  Utopian  en- 
terprise, to  banish  po\'erty,  and  the  ills  which  ne- 
cessarily attend  it,  from  the  ear()i ;  that  the  poor 
among  us  are  surrounded  by  evils  from  which, 
under  a  right  constitution  of  things,  they  might  be 
free,  and  which  are  not  inseparable  from  the  con- 
dition of  poverty. 

The  consideration  of  the  remedies  proper  to  be 
applied  to  the  state  of  things  we  have  described, 
will  be  taken  up  in  a  future  article. 

— 

THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPLOBING 
EXPEDITION. 
Diving  tlie  Tesra  from  I8S8  lo  IMt. 

SKOyO  KOTI0B. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  article,  we  left  the  exploring 
expedition  on  its  voyage  to  the  groups  west  of  Tahiti, 
and  to  one  of  these,  nuned  the  Samoao,  the  reader's 
attention  is  now  directed.  Many  of  our  best  nu^s 
scarcely  notice  these  amidl  geographical  p<Hnts;  hot  if 
the  reader  will  look  at  the  wptxn  between  lat  li"  80' 
and  14"  30^  south,  and  then  mark  off  the  r^on  betireen 
Ion.  168°  and  178°  west,  he  may  be  certain  that  within 
that  little  space  60,000  Samoan  ialanders  are  bearing 
their  part  in  the  bo^ess  of  the  earth.  Of  this  number 
nearly  two-thirds  are  Christians,  or  under  Christian 
teachmg;  thus  we  may  justly  look  upm  these  remote 
Polyne^an  rocks  with  an  Interest  heightened  by  moral 
considerations. 

The  first  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  brought  to 
the  people  by  a  tempest,  which  swept  an  English  vessel 
on  the  coral  reefs ;  the  natives  regarded  the  aliip's  crew 
as  beings  of  more  than  mortal  race,  and  the  captiun 
took  advantage  of  their  respect  to  declare  the  outlines 
of  the  Christian  fitith,  and  induced  his  crew  to  add  thdr 
efibrts  to  his  own,  and  their  success  was  great.  Several 
churches  were  built,  and  the  native  paganism  proved 
iiiBufficient  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Christian  truth 
thus  imperfectly  conveyed.  Missionaries  of  varionssects 
have  subsequently  established  themselves  on  the  islands, 
especially  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Congregationalists. 
The  latter  sect  had  for  their  agent  the  indefotigable 
Mr.  WUliams,  whose  death,  perpetrated  by  the  savages, 
excited  so  much  of  public  symi»thy  a  few  yearn  since. 

The  Samoan  pagans  acknowledge  a  supreme  divinity, 
and  a  number  of  subordinate  gods;  but  they  chiefly 
worship  those  deities  that  are  said  to  preside  over  war. 
Their  mythological  system  exhibits  the  ancient  and 
widely-diffused  notion,  that  ever>-  element  of  nature  has 
its  peculiar  divinity. 

Hero-worship  is  also  found  amongst  them,  and  images 
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of  tlieirdead  ohi^  are  carried  about  as-olijecU  of  adora- 
tion. A  future  existence  ia  one  of  the  Buppoaitiona  of 
their  shadowy  creed,  but  it  is  only  some  spiritB  which 
are  believed  to  be  immortal ;  others  die,  or  are  "  eaten 
by  the  gods."  This  last  idea  is  evidently  similar  to  the 
pantheistic  ^stem  of  the  Hindooe,  which  teaches  the 
absorpUon  of  all  existence  into  the  essence  of  the  deity. 

The  MiBsionaries  will  no  doubt  soon  weaken  the 
heathen  party,  and  open  the  waj-for  truth  and  morality 
to  pxert  their  influence  on  the  Samoau  character.  The 
preachers  are  much  impeded  by  those  civilized  wretches 
who  form  the  crews  of  trading  ships,  and  leave  no  effbrt« 
untried  to  corrupt  the  natives.  Thus  vice  scatters  her 
seeds  by  tiie  hands  of  men  who  insult  Christianity 
in  bearing  its  hallowed  name.  Thus  it  will  ever  be,  till 
Christian  govenunents  give  to  ihelr  armies  and  navies 
that  ecclesiastical  snperintendence  wliich  wonld  render 
them  the  bearers  of  truth,  not  the  destroyers  of  good- 
ness in  the  distant  regions  whither  they  journey.  The 
dispositions  and  manners  of  the  Samoans  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  Tahitians,  and  their  women  are  treated 
with  a  degree  of  consideration  not  common  among  the 
Polynetians.  As,  howcvw,  a  part  of  the  populatiun  re- 
mains snder  the  domioion  m  paganism,  the  voyager 
often  meets  with  some  blood-thiraty  chief,  or  hears  of 
acts  of  barbaric  revenge  iaflicted  by  one  tribe  on  an- 
other. 

The  Samoan  language  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
Tahitian,  but  not  sufbcient  to  enable  a  native  of  the 
group  to  be  understood  generally  in  the  Socielj  Islea. 
Tt  is  Uie  only  Polynesian  dialect  in  which  the  aonnd  of 
9  is  found,  and  all  the  words  terminate  in  vowels,  which 
gives  a  peculiar  softness  to  the  spoken  language.  That 
great  European  engine,  the  printing  press,  is  at  work  in 
these  islands,  and  issues  its  books  and  pamphlets  to 
those  of  the  natives  who  are  sufficiently  educated  to  use 
the  pUblicaU<mB;  thus  the  Stunoan  group  may  yet  pos- 
sesB  its  Paternoster-row. 

Before  leaving  the  Samoan  group,  a  serious  defect  in 
the  oiganization  of  the  Missionaries  must  be  noticed. 
It  appears  that  no  means  of  medical  assistance  are  fur- 
nished by  these  bodies,  although  the  natives  are  subject 
to  some  terrible  diseases.  Une  ia  the  elephantiasis, 
which  produces  such  a  hideous  swelling  of  the  limbs, 
that  the  outline  of  the  aSecled  part  is  completely  lost. 
Ophthalmia  also  prevails  to  a  tearful  extent,  one-htih 
ol  the  whole  population  being  thus  affected.  On  one  of 
the  islands,  bavai,  not  a  lamiiy  could  be  found  without 
a  case  of  blindnetis,  in  one  or  both  eyes,  arising  from 
the  disease.  Under  such  eircumstauces,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  Missionaries  should  come  pro- 
vided with  some  amount  of  medical  and  surgical  skill, 
by  which  they  might  not  only  alleviate  mieeiy,  but 
acquire  additional  iuflneuce  over  the  people.  Amongst 
the  institutions  of  the  islanders,  is  a  provi^on  for  pre- 
venting those  sanguinary  outbreaks  of  savage  vengeance 
BO  common  amongst  a  barbarous  people.  It  is  in  its 
nature  similar  to  the  Hebrew  cities  of  refuge,  and  m<»e 
especially  resembles  the  shelter  given  by  the  churches 
and  altars  of  the  middle  agei.  Whenever  s  Samoan  has 
killed  a  man,  he  is  8a&  for  a  time  from  the  fury  of  the 
relative,  provided  he  escapes  to  the  tomb  of  a  chief,  or 
some  other  sacred  place. 

Let  us  now  leave  this  group,  and  follow  the  expedition 
on  its  course  to  other  regions.  A  voyage  tovrard  the 
Sooth  Pole  was  within  the  plan  prescribed  to  the  com- 
mander ;  to  pr^are  for  which  it  was  neeessuy  to  refit 
at  Sydney,  where  the  fleet  moored  on  Morember  the 
SOth.  Here  they  remained  till  the  26th  of  December, 
when  the  suls  were  spread  for  the  Antarctic  cruise. 

It  had  been  generally  conceded  that  no  large  tract  of 
land  could  be  found  south  of  Mew  Holland;  that  no- 
thing save  ranges  of  wintry  islands  was  to  be  expected 
in  those  high  southern  latitudes.  But  a  large  continent 
is  now  supposed  to  exist  within  the  Antarctic  Circle. 
Boss  coasted  along  a  mountainous  region,  in  the  latitude 
ot19^  south,  and  the  commander  of  the  Cnitod  States 


Expedition  claims  the  first  discovery  of  a  large  country 
connected  with  the  high  land  of  Boss. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
southern  continent,  if  such  it  prove ;  nor  speculate  upon 
the  chances  of  its  becoming  British  or  American  terri- 
tory. It  will  prove  more  interesting  to  deseribe  the 
facts  connected  with  this  presumed  discovery,  and  the 
nature  of  the  long-hidden  region  thus  brought  to  our 
view,  from  amidst  the  storms  and  icebergs  of  the  polar 
worid.  No  expectation  of  such  a  discovery  seems  to 
have  animated  the  explorers,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  they  could  believe  in  the  extent  of  the  land 
which  each  day  brought  to  their  view.  The  discovery 
is  claimed  to  have  been  made  January  the  16th,  184U, 
when  laud  was  seen  from  each  of  the  shipe.  Tbe  ex- 
citement amongst  the  officers  and  crew  was  very  great ; 
some  went  to  the  mast-head  to  observe  the  coMt  through 
glasses ;  others  watched  the  setting  sun,  to  mark  whether 
tbe  colour  of  the  object  changed  with  the  variations  of 
light,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  icebergs. 

Wliilst  surveying  this  land  a  singular  nocturnal  phe- 
nomenon ailivened  the  watching  crew, — this  was  the 
appearance  of  both  sun  and  moon  above  the  horiaon  at 
tbe  same  tame.  Frran  one  point  the  former  illuminated 
the  sparkling  ioebeigs  and  distant  mountuns  with  a 
rich  golden  light ;  from  the  opposite  quarter,  the  full 
moon  tinged  with  ailvery  brighutess  the  clouds  around 
her  course. 

The  icebei^  idso  oflered  magnificent  prospects;  some 
reaemUed  floating  alabaster  palaces,  adorned  with  lofty 
arches  and  glittering  pinnacles,  which  the  varying  light 
covered  with  the  most  splendid  rainbow  tints.  Such 
rare  and  nuyeatic  phenomena  tended  to  relieve  the  mind 
left  to  its  musings  on  this  solitary  sea.  The  Aurora 
Australis,  too,  was  at  times  visible  in  its  splendour, 
darting  from  the  zenith  to  the  horixon  in  all  directions 
in  the  most  brilliant  coruscations;  rays,  proceeding  as 
if  from  a  point  in  the  zenith,  flashed  in  briUiimt  pencil- 
lings  of  light,  like  sparks  ot  electric  fluid  wmeuo,  and 
formed  themselves  into  one  body  like  an  umbrella  or 
fan,  showing  all  the  prismatic  colours  at  once,  or  in 
quick  succession. 

The  whole  line  of  the  coast  was  fenced  by  a  barrier  of 
ice,  forming  a  perpendicular  wall  of  great  height,  and 
unbroken,  in  some  places,  for  more  than  fifty  miles. 
Beliind  this  rampart  lay  the  land,  as  if  locked  in  an 
eternal  prison.  The  ship  sailed  lor  fifteen  hundred 
miles  along  the  coast,  finding  nowhere  an  inlet,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  had  the  land  eonsiated 
only  of  a  long  chain  of  islands.  The  first-discovered 
land  was  in  Lat.  6ti°  south,  long.  137"  east,  and  bore 
away  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  tbe  west^  girdled  by  aa 
almost  impaauible  barrier  of  ieeberga.  Ho  InhabiUmts 
were  seen,  nor  ia  it  likely  that  so  wild  a  coast  will  ever 
be  of  any  value  for  the  purposes  of  civilized  statee.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  fiuther  survey  of  this  antarctic  con- 
tinent will  be  made,  and  the  character  of  the  coast  more 
clearly  ascertained.  With  our  present  knowledge  of  its 
extent^  we  must  cease  to  regard  the  Antarctic  Zone  as  a 
mere  waste  of  watera.  Captain  Itosa  saw,  in  1841,  a 
mountainous  r^on  in  lat  lb"  south,  vbieh  is  con- 
nected with  the  continent  discovered  by  the  "  United 
States  Expedition."  The  French  navigator,  D'Urville, 
touched  at  a  point  of  this  new  region,  and  declared  his 
belief  that  a  vast  tract  of  land  existed  there.  These 
testimonies,  combined  with  the  survey  made  by  the 
Americans,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  what  may 
be  called  an  Antarctic  Continent.  Thus  a  new  gec^ra- 
phical  f»ici  ia  added  to  our  former  acqni>ition%  which 
must  ere  long  appear  on  all  good  maps  and  chuta.  If 
the  discovery  of  crypt  or  chamber  in  an  ancient  build- 
ing attracts  the  attention,  and  engages  the  learning,  of 
the  antiquary,  the  discovery  of  a  long-hidden  part  ot  our 
earth  must  bave  a  peouliar  interest  for  all  dwellen  on 
this^oba^ 

from  this  deeply-interesting,  but  perilous  emiae,  the 
Expedition  returned  to  Sydney,  wlwrs  the  dintages 
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received  from  tho  ioe  were  repaired.  It  was  fouod  lh»t 
the  timlien  of  uue  of  tho  uLipa  had  lieen  nearly  pared 
through  by  friction  agaiDt;t  the  razor-like  odges  <^  the 
icet>erga  amoDgiit  which  Hhe  bad  been  caughL 

New  Zealand  waa  the  next  plac«  visitod,  but  want  of 
■pace  compeU  us  to  pas»  over  miiny  intcrestliig  parti- 
eolars  relating  to  tbiB  recent  acquii-iiion  of  the  Brititih 
crown.    A  diHguBting  kind  of  tr&fiic  formerly  prevailed 
i   liere,  which  haa  lately  been  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties.   This  wu  the  sale  of  tattooed  heads,  of  whu^ 
I   vast  qoantities  were  formerly  itent  to  Sydney.  This 
i   trade  in  dead  human  fleah,  must  have  given  the  New 
I   Zealaoders  a  strange  notion  of  European  civilization  J 

Tongmtaboo,  an  island  in  the  Hupai  group,  was  next 
I   viaitcd,  and  the  natives  found  to  be  engaged  in  furiouit 
I   hoHtUitieo.   The  Christiana  were  at  war  with  the  Pagan 
party ;  and  the  war  was  &nned  by  some  designing 
chie&  for  their  own  endu.    The  heathen  party,  too,  arc 
enraged  at  the  Iosh  of  the  otterings  once  brought  to 
their  temples,  and  at  the  contempt  cai^t  upon  their 
ancient  customs.    It  in  evident  that  the  misHiouaries  in 
these  isles  shonld  be  men  of  the  strongest  imderHtand- 
ings^  and  well  versed  in  that  most  difficult  of  scicnccR, 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature.     A  narrow  spirit 
appean  to  actuate  the  miflsionariea ;  for  instance, — they 
I    prohibit  smoking  amongrtt  the  native  converts,  and  yet 
aJlow  the  use  of  Aba,  a  most  intoxicating  and  penii- 
cioua  drug. 

The  squadron  now  Railed  for  the  Peejee  group,  or 
Friendly  Isles,  abounding  in  beautiful  ncenery,  but  inha- 
bited by  a  savage  and  cannibal  race  of  men ;  the  utmost 
precautions  were  adopted  to  preserve  the  crews  from 
collision  with  the  islanders,  which,  however,  proved 
insuflicicst  to  prevent  a  grievous  lows  of  life,  ere  the 
squadron  departed  from  the  coast. 

The  ye^ee  group  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  under 
the  rule  of  as  many  chiefs,  who  are  constantly  eugaged 
in  deetnictivc  want.  As  the  navigator  approaches  the 
fait  coasts,  the  pleasure  produced  by  the  magnificent 
and  varied  landscape  Is  destroyed  by  the  thoughts  of 
innotnentble  dark  and  bloody  deeds  which'  have  stained 
each  beauteous  spot.  When  it  is  added  that  treachery 
and  habitual  lying  characterise  the  natives,  it  will  be 
seen  how  eriticarwos  the  poution  of  the  exploring 
party. 

But  the  dark  outline  is  not  complete  till  we  remember 
that  the  most  disgusting  cannibalism  undoubtedly  pre- 
vails amongst  tbeee  islanders.  To  such  an  extent  is  the 
horrid  custom  carried,  that  portions  of  hnman  flesh  are 
sent  by  relatives  and  Mends,  to  others  at  a  distance,  as 
,   an  aeceptable  ofioring. 

i  The  bodies  of  enemies  killed  in  battle  are  alwMrs 
eaten ;  and  a  white  man,  long  resident  amongst  the 
Feejeeans,  declares  tiiat  on  one  occasion  be  taw  more 
than  twenty  men  cooked  for  food.    One  of  the  mis- 

'  atonariee,  Mr.  Hunt,  also  gave  an  account  of  one  of  the 
horrid  festivals,  at  which  human  fiesh  was  publicly 

I  eaten ;  eleven  men,  who  hud  offended  a  chiefs  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  cooked  near  the  mis.-<ionrhouse.   The  natives 

I  sever  attempt  to  conceal,  or  excuse,  but  rather  exult 
in  the  barbarous  act. 

Another  custom,  even  more  revolting,  prevails  in  this 
groap,  viz.  the  burying  alive  those  who,  through  age,  or 
iofirmity,  become  incumbrances  to  their  relatives.  On 
sacb  occasions  the  victim  in  coolly  told  that  he,  or  she, 
haa  lived  long  enough.  The  acquaintances  consult  and 
fix  the  day  of  death,  for  which  a  great  feast  is  prepared. 
The  person  is  asked  whether  he  chooBes  to  be  strangled 
before  burial,  or  buried  alive;  after  the  anawcr  is  given, 
a  day  is  fixed  for  the  horrid  deed. 
-  The  friwds  and  rcUtivca  begin  the  funeral  cere- 
noniea  from  the  time  the  victim  is  doomed.  The  choice 
of  a  grave  U  allowed  to  the  aged  person ;  it  is  dug  by 
his  friends,  whilst  he  stands  coolly  regarding  the  pro- 
oeas  for  bis  entombment.  When  the  preparatiuns  are 
conplet«d,  the  firlcndsassist,  with  cold-blooded  atroi-ity, 
Um  wretched  person  into  Utc  pit ;  and  with  many  kisses 


of  assumed  afTectioi,  take  their  deo&riure  ;  after  which 
the  person  is  wrapped  in  mats,  and  covered  with  sticks 
and  earth,  which  the  relatives  tmst  in  eagerly  tram- 
pling down  upon  their  buried  father  or  mother.  The 
following  case  was  related  by  one  of  the  missionaries, 
Mr.  ilunt ; — "  On  one  occasion  he  was  called  upon  by 
a  young  man  who  desired  that  he  would  pray  for  bis 
mother,  who  was  dead.  The  young  man  sud  that  his  bro- 
thers and  himself  were  just  going  te  buiy  her.  Ur.Hnnt 
accompanied  the  young  man,  telling  him  he  vonld  fol- 
low  in  the  procession,  and  do  as  he  desired  him,  aup- 
posiug,  of  course,  the  corpse  would  be  brought  along. 
But  he  now  met  the  procession,  when  the  young  man 
said  that  this  waa  the  funeral,  and  pointed  out  his 
mother,  who  was  walking  along  with  them,  as  gay  and 
lively  as  any  of  thooe  present,  and  q;tparently  as  much 
pleased.  Mr.  Hunt  expressed  his  surprise  to  the  young 
man,  and  asked  how  he  could  deceive  blm  bo  much, 
by  saying  hie  mother  was  dead,  when  she  waa  alive  and 
well.  He  said,  in  reply,  that  they  bad  made  her  death 
feast,  and  were  now  going  to  bury  her ;  that  she  was  old  ; 
that  liis  brothers  and  himself  thought  she  had  lived  limg 
enough,  and  it  was  time  to  hury  her,  to  which  she  had 
aiisented,  and  they  were  about  it  now.  He  added,  that 
it  was  from  love  for  his  mother  that  he  bad  done  so :  that 
in  consequence  of  the  same  love  they  wero  nowgomg  to 
bury  her ;  and  that  none  but  themselves  eould  or  ought 
to  perform  so  sacrod  an  of&ce  !  Mr.  Hunt  did  alt  in  his 
power  tu  prevent  so  diabolical  an  act ;  but  the  only  reply 
Le  received  was,  that  she  was  their  mother,  and  that 
they  ought  to  put  her  to  death.  On  reaching  the  grave, 
the  mother  sat  down,  when  they  all,  including  children, 
grand-children,  relatives  and  frionds,  took  leave  of  her. 
A  rope  was  then  passed  round  her  neck  by  her  sons,  who 
took  hold  of  it  and  strangled  her  !  After  this  she  was 
buried  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  they  returned  to 
feast  and  continue  the  mourning  ceremonies." 

These  sacrifices  are  not  always  voluntary;  the  diseased 
and  the  helpless  are  often  thna  formally  abandoned,  or 
rather  murdered,  by  their  selfish  relatives. 

Through  what  d«rrading  process  these  islanders  have 
passed,  to  reach  aa<M  a  degree  of  corruptira,  we  are  una- 
ble to  state,  but  we  see  to  what  deptu  o£  viekedaeBs 
humanity  is  capable  of  sinking,  notwithatandiag  its 
wondrous  endowments. 

'ShAt  such  a  people  should  pooHH  a  raligioDB  qnt«m 
may  appear  surpri^ng,  bot  their  most  revolting  deeds 
are  sanctioned  by  a  creed,  and  upheld  by  a  priesthood. 
Every  day  is  commenced,  at  the  royal  court,  by  acts  of 
solemn  worship  :  their  chief  deity,  T^a  Java,  is  invoked, 
and  prayers  offered  to  the  spirit*  of  their  departed 
friends.  The  Fe^eeans  have  many  deities ;  the  chief  one 
is  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  Berpent>  and  to  him 
the  souls  of  men  are  supposed  to  go  afler  death,  to 
receive  sentence.  These  people  also  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  nt^taior^  gods,  and  maintain  that  the  two 
sons  of  the  chiefgod  intercede  with  their  &ther  for  men. 

According  to  tLe  native  creed,  evil  souls  are  plunged 
into  a  fiery  cavern,  from  which  ^reae  is  prevented  by  a 
powerful  deity.  In  some  of  the  isles  the  evil  spirit  is 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  man,  with  wings  instead 
of  arms.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  tranamigration  Into 
other  living  bodies  prevails  in  some  parte,  and  the  souls 
of  departed  chiefs  are  supposed  often  to  enter  into  the 
bodies  of  those  they  esteemed.  It  is  surprising  that 
with  such  a  belief  in  a  future  state  of  retribution,  and  in 
the  existenee  of  a  superior  spiritual  world,  the  Eeejeeans 
should  be  under  the  power  of  the  grossest  barbarism. 
The  Feejeeans  arc  a  dark  race,  but  their  mythology- 
teaches,  that  there  were  at  first  only  two  human  beings, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  both  white ;  but  some  become 
wicked,  and  their  colour  changed  to  black.  They  hold 
this  tradition  of  a  great  deluge,  that  after  the  islands 
had  been  peopled,  a  great  rain  took  place,  by  which  tliey 
were  finally  submerged ;  but,  before  the  highest  places 
were  covemi  by  the  waters,  two  la^  canoes  made  their 
appcaranee,  in  one  of  these  was  Kokora,  the  god  of 
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carpenters,  in  the  other  Bokola,  hia  head  workman,  vho 
picked  up  some  of  the  people,  and  kept  them  on  board 
till  after  the  waters  had  subsided.  The  peraons  thus 
Bared  were  eight  in  nnmber. 

It  was  not  Uw  fortnne  of  the  "expedition"  to  leave 
these  islau'^s  without  experiencing  the  effects  of  the  na- 
tive ferocity.  A  boat's  crew  was  attacked,  and  a  part 
brntallf  murdered,  by  a  sudden  onset  of  the  sarages. 
The  a^ressors  were  punished  by  the  destruction  of  their 
fortified  town,  with  a  great  loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  Uie 
Fe^eeuu.  fHiiaaethuelidtedinndicritioinii,  andthe 
commander  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder,  when  he 
reached  the  United  States.  His  gOTemment,  undoubt- 
edly, authorized  himtopunishontragesof  such  a  nature, 
but  whether  undue  seveilif  and  cruelty  were  employed, 
is  a  question  InrolTing  too  many  details  for  discussion 
in  this  place. 

The  fleet  departed  ^m  these  ringular  and  barbarons 
isles,  OQ  August  the  10th,  for  the  Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich 

group.  , 

We  are  oompelled  to  omit  the  snbseqnent  operations 
of  the  "  expedition,"  and  can  only  express  our  hopes  that 
such  researches  into  the  condition  of  remote  branches  of 
the  human  fiunily  may  long  be  continued,  and  result  in 
the  difibsiim  of  arts,  knowledge  and  religion  over  the 
giobe. 

We  trust  that  the  publishers  of  this  abridged  edition 
of  the  "  Narrative  "  have  met  with  the  encouragement 
due  to  all  who  endeavour  to  fitmiliarize  the  pojpnlar 
mind  with  the  fiwts  relating  to  th9  present  condition 
and  fiitare  proi^ects  of  mauind. 


SPBINO  FLOWEBS. 

•'  Hovm  hare  a  Mul  In  evtijr  lasf:"— Hoobx. 

Wa  delight  in  Flowers :  from  our  very  infancy  have 
they  ministered  to  our  happiness.  Bmntifnl  gems  I 
how  often  have  ye  recalled  us  tmm  the  trammels  of 
•Tory-day  life  to  revel  among  Nature's  fisirest  l>eauties  ! 
We  almost  tremble  with  delight  at  finding  we  are  about 
to  cater  into  aueh  a  sea  of  luppiness  as  ue  emtempla- 
tlon  the  unnumbered  daufn^tcn  of  Flora  aSbrds  us. 
What  a  delightftil  study  is  the  examination  and  enltira- 
tion  of  flowen  !  what  so  much  calculated  to  remind  us 
of  the  goodness  of  Ood  !  Does  not  the  beaoty  of  their 
rich  blossoms  tell  us  that  thegr  were  painted  by  no 
earthly  hsndl 

"  Who  can  print 
Uke  Kstorc  I  Can  bnaglDMIon  boaaf, 
Amtd  hit  sty  matlon,  huet  Ilk*  ihcwt 
And  on  he  mix  tlicm  wirta  that  mUchlitt  akUl, 
And  la;  them  on  to  deUcstaly  Una. 
And  bow  them  in  each  other,  at  appears 
In  •very  bod  that  blowi  r* 

Flowers  are  considered  the  sweetest  of  all  Nature's 
■miles.  Who  does  not  love — what  heart  so  callous  to  all 
feeling,  IB  not  to  yield  to  the  brightening  influences  of 
the  children  of  showeis  and  sunny  beams  1  And  who, 
making  the  slightest  claims  to  be  considered  a  poet, 
has  not  tuned  his  muse  to  sing  in  praise  of  the  Oon- 
enamelled  flowers  1 

Who  then  would  wish  to  be  without  them — to  live 
without  flowers!  Where  would  the  poet  fly  for  his 
Images  of  beauty,  were  he  to  Ik  deprived  of  them  1  Are 
they  not  the  emblems  of  loveliness  and  innocence — the 
living  types  of  all  things  pleasing  and  gtaeefel  1  We 
compare  young  lips  to  Ue  Rose,  and  the  white  brow  to 
the  pearly  Lily ;  the  winning  eye  gathers  its  glow  from 
the  Violet,  and  the  sweet  voice  of  a  young  maid  is  like 
ft  breeze  perftuned  by  the  breath  of  the  flowet»— the 
incense  of  the  garden.  We  hang  delicate  blossoms  on 
the  ^ken  ringlets  of  the  young  bride,  and  strew  her 


path  with  the  fmgrant  hells  when  she  leaves  the  church. 
We  place  them  around  the  marble  lace  of  the  0ead  in 
the  narrow  coffin,  and  thQ-  are  symbolic  of  our  affeo- 
tions — pleasures  remembered  and  hopes  iaded,  wishes 
flown,  and  scenes  cherished  the  more  tiiat  they  can 
never  return.  Still  we  look  to  the  for-off  flprijig  in 
other  valleys — to  that  eternal  summer  beyond  the  grave, 
where  no  rude  blants  ever  intnide,  and  where  flowers 
once  &ded  sliall  bloom  again  in  starry  fields  of  ever 
brigjit  radiance.  Sweet  flowers  !  They  come  upon  ns 
in  spring  like  the  recolloetiona  of  a  dream  which  hovered 
ahore  ns  in  sleep,  peopled  with  shadowy  beantjea  and 
purple  deUghts,  fiucy  broidered. 

So  many  and  so  very  pleasing  are  the  nssociationfl 
connected  with  our  early  spring  flowers,  that  even  some 
which,  but  for  these  feelings,  might  be  considered  but 
homely  specimens  of  Nature's  handiwork,  stand  high  in 
our  fiivour,  and  seem  to  possess  sinnething  dearer  tluui 
t)eauty  to  make  ue  so  prize  them. 

Among  the  evliest  of  all  flowen  comes  tlie  pale  and 
drooping  Snowdrop. 


"  Hild  ofTaprlns  of  a  dark  and  lullen  tin, 
VhoM  tnodett  form,  m>  delli^tely  Una, 
Wa*  nun'd  In  whirling  itnrmR, 
And  cradled  br  the  windi." 


! 


This  Sower,  so  simply  elegant  in  itself,  and  no  welcome 
as  the  earliest  harbinger  of  brighter  days,  springs  up, 
as  it  were,  heedless  of  all  obstacles.  Tear  after  year 
do  its  bright  tufts  appear  to  cheer  na  in  our  wintry 
desolation. 

*'  It  dwell*  alone  in  iti  foreat  caw. 
Where  the  moea  Ilea  round  like  an  emerald  wavn, 
And  the  wintry  Iniecta  aleen  and  dwell, 
Till  awoke  bjr  the  Snowdrop^i  ailTerr  bell." 

From  its  power  of  piercing  through  the  snow,  the 
Snowdrop  is  called  by  the  French  people  Peree-ntige. 
Mrs.  Barbauld  has  the  following  beautUm  notice  of  it : — 

•■  Now  the  glad  earth  her  flrosen  sons  nnbenda. 
And  o'er  her  botom  breathe  the  weatem  winds ; 
Already  now  the  Snowdrop  dan  appear. 
The  flrtt  pale  bloaaom  of  the  naripened  year : 
A«  Flora'*  breath,  by  aome  tianaformlng  power. 
Had  changed  an  icicle  into  a  flower; 
Iti  name  and  hue  the  tocutleaa  plant  rotriai. 
And  winter  Hofen  In  lu  Icy  vein*." 

This  beautiful  flower  may  he  said  to  be  the  emblem 
of  consolation,  and  the  symbol  of  hope.  When  the  heart 
of  man  lus  been  saddened  by  the  gloom  of  winter ;  when 
the  north  wind  wlustles,  and  the  hoar  frost  clothes  the 
verdnre-despoiled  trees ;  when  the  eartli  is  covered  with 
bareaipetfHsnow;  wlien  not  even  the  hold  Croens  dan 
show  its  head;  ai^  whoi  the  more  brilliant  flowen  are 
in  their  winter's  deep, — titoi  are  the  pearly  flowmrs  of 
the  Snowdrop  a  ^ymbw  of  hope,  an  eniblem  of  eonmla- 
an  assurance  of  eoming  spring. 

"  I've  oft  sdmlrad  th«  lonely  flowar, 
That  'mid  (he  wintry  mow*, 
When  other  floweret*  bloom  no  narv, 
Ii*  *Ovory  boaom  *howi. 

"  I've  thought  It  repreaentad  hope, 
Whtdi,  with  rapport  replete. 
Poor*  In  the  Utteiett  earthly  cup 
A  more  than  eartbly  sweet. 

*'  Yea,  let  affliction  tbrca  the  taar, 
TIm  world  oui  boaom*  ttlng, 
Hope,  Uka  the  Snowdrop,  atUl  ahall  cheer, 
And  pirint  to  coming  ^Ung." 

What  can  be  the  reason  Umi  we  are  all  so  ftmd  of  the 
little  Snowdrop  1  Is  it  for  its  whiteness  or  Its  deUcat^  1 
No ;  other  flowers  are  as  white,  as  delicate,  and  more 
beautiful.  It  is  because  it  comes  alone,  at  a  season 
when  everything  around  ug  bears  the  aspect  of  gloom ; 
then  do  we  hail  the  little  shoot  of  pale  green,  and  its 
snowy  flowerS}  whitdi  come  to  smile  upon  us  wtwn 
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ire  hk-re  Qo  other  flowers  to  admire.  One  poet  in 
addresRuig  it  savB — 

"  Though  no  w»m  or  munnuring  zephyr 
Fin  thy  InivM  with  balmy  wings, 
Pk-u«d  ««  hall  the*,  aporlem  MoHom, 
Herald  of  the  tathnt  ipring." 

The  Snowdrop  (Qalaothus)  is  geDerally  tlionght  to 
be  a  native  of  Britain,  but  ve  are  told  that  it  i*  like- 
wise claimed  as  a  native  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Silesia.  It  makes  ita  appeannce  in  Februaiv  in  onr 
meadows  and  woodg,  and  is  fond  of  the  graso;  banks  of 
our  rivers. 

In  former  times,  when  the  Roman  Catholio  faith  vm 
more  prominent  than  it  h  nov  in  this  country-,  ibis  little 
flower  was  dedicated  to  the  Virmn  Marjr,  and  used  then 
to  be  called  the  Fur  M^d  of  Febroary,  because  of  its 
ORiiaHy  blossoming  early  in  that  month. 

The  flowera  of  poctrj'  have  been  lavished  upon  this 
wintry  favoarite ;  and  Shakespeare,  Langhome,  Bar- 
banld,  Wordsivorth,  Tickell,  L.  E.  L.,  Charlotte  Smith, 
and  many  others,  have  sung  in  its  praise. 

Next  in  order,  after  the  Snowdrop,  cornea  the  Pale 
Primrose.  Except,  perhapn,  the  Dusy,  no  flower  more 
tonehingly  recalls  the  days  of  our  childhood.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  time  when  he 

"  Rodb'd  eveiT  PrlniToie  root  bf  met 
Am)  Dniitnes  took  (he  root  to  Ml; 
Andjoj-ftil  borne  each  noiiegay  bnre. 
And  felt  u  he  wfll  feel  no  more'" 

Various  as  arc  the  varieties  of  the  PrimroFC,  perLapft 
there  is  none  so  dear  to  us  as  the  common  sulphur- 
coloured  one,  wliich  is  one  of  our  native  wild-flowers ; 
it  bein^  associated  with  the  recollection  of  our  spring 
rambles,  and  of  the  sunshiuy  days  of  our  youth,  when 
we  went  rollicking  about  from  dingle  to  dell,  and  from 
place  to  place,  fbll  of  careless  innocence. 

The  Primrose  is  emblematical  of  early  youth,  and 
well  may  it  be  so;  so  bright,  so  delicate,  it  may  be 
nipt  in  tie  verj-  bloom  of  beauty,   ^hakspcre  says  : — 
"  Pale  PrlinTote* 
That  die,  unmarried,  ere  ther  t*n  behold 
Bi1|ht  Phcebua  In  his  atreugth." 

Indeed,  all  the  pocttt  invest  U  with  a  moumfh)  cha- 
racter. The  poet  Herrick  gives  us  the  fotloidng  pen- 
sive, bat  delightful  stanzas : — 

"  Aak  me  why  I  tend  yoa  here 
Thli  iweet  Inhtita  of  the  yearf 
Aik  me  why  I  lend  to  you 
Thi*  PrlmroM  all  bepeailed  with  dewf 
I  win  wbtoper  In  yonr  ears,  " 
Th«  iweeti  of  Ion  an  waibed  with  ttan. 
Aak  me  why  this  flower  doct  ahow 
80  yellow,  green,  and  aicUy  tool 
Aak  me  why  the  iialk  U  weak 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break  f 
lull  anawer,  there  discover 
What  (hinting  liopea  ate  In  a  lover." 

John  Clare,  the  peasant  poet,  In  speaking  of  the  Prim- 
nwe,  lays  :~ 

"  Veleome,  |Mle  Primrose  I  starting  up  between 
Dead  matted  leaves  of  ash  and  oak,  that  (trew 
The  every  lawn,  the  wood,  and  shining  thnught 

Mid  creeping  moss  and  Ivy's  daAer  gieen ; 

How  much  thy  presence  beautlDes  the  ground ! 
How  sweet  thy  modest,  unaOiKted  pride 
fliows  on  the  sunny  banks  and  wood's  warm  side, 

And  where  thy  lUry  flowers  in  groups  are  Tmind .' " 

If  we  might  presume  to  difler  from  the  high  authori- 
ties who  hare  alrrady  fixed  the  emblem  of  this  flower, 
vcwoild  nther,  from  ita  retiring  beauty  and  love  of 
and  d«U,  have  it  made  the  teprewntatiTe  of 
h^tr. 

Ac  Prim  roe,  Primuta  ru^m,  makes  its  appear- 
saee  among  os  early  In  March. 
Cone  we  now  to  that  special  fitvourite  of  the  poet« — 


the  Violet,  in  one  respect  the  rival  of  the  Boso.  It  is  a 
common  indigenous  plant,  growing  not  only  in  most 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  every  country  tbrooghout 
Europe.  The  Violet  is  an  emblem  of  fidthfhlness 

>•  violet  to  for  OkllbftUnest, 
VUeh  In  me  sbsll  abide; 
Hopbtg,  likewise,  that  from  your  heart 
You  will  not  let  it  slide." 

Shalupcre  makes  frequent  mention  of  this  lovely 
favourite:  — 

violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lltTs  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea'a  breath." 

And  again : — 

"  They  are  gentle  at  sephyrs— 
As  aepbyri  blowing  below  the  vir.let." 

Wc  Iiave  another  beautiful  eompariHon  in  a  scene  in 
"Twelfth  Night:"— 

"  That  aliain  again  1  It  had  a  dying  fall : 
Ob,  It  eano  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south. 
That  breatbes  upon  a  bank  of  Violets, 
Healing,  and  ^vlng  odour." 

Bui,  perhaps,  the  most  delicious  thing  that  has  been 
said  of  the  Violet  is  the  simile  of  an  Arabic  poet  named 
Elu  Abrumi,  who  compares  blue  eyes  weeping  to'violelt 
bathed  in  dm.  Sir  Vfaliet  Scott  wrote  in  praise  of  this 
sweet  little  flowur.  He  sajs : — 

■>  The  Violet  in  her  greemvood  bower. 

Where  bircben  boughs  with  hasels  mingle. 
May  boast  herself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

"  Though  foir  her  gems  of  azure  hue, 

Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  leeUnlog 
I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue, 
More  sweet  through  watery  lustre  shining. 

"  The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry 
£rc  yet  tlie  day  tte  past  Its  morrow ; 
Nor  longer  in  my  fWae  love's  eye 
Remained  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow." 

Beautiful  floweret ! 

"  still  doth  thy  April  presence  bring 
or  April  Joys  a  dream. 
When  life  was  la  its  sunny  spring— 
A  ti3r,  nnilppM  atieam." 

The  poetry,  the  romance,  the  scenery  of  any  country, 
is  embroidered  with  the  Violet*  from  Caledonia,  stem 
and  wild,  to  the  flowery  fields  of  fair  Arcadia ;  and  the 
very  same  individual  species  is,  or  has  always  been,  the 
object  of  homage,  no  matter  in  what  country.  The 
fable  of  this  plant  having  spnmg  up  to  be  food  for  the 
metamorphosed  IS,  is  too  poetical  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

Many  b^les  account  for  the  origin  of  the  .name  of  the 
Violet;  and  poetA,  both  ancient  and  modem,  from 
Homer  down  to  BjTon,  have  endeavoured  to  fix  its 
origin.  To  one  it  ht^  suggested  the  image  of  a  secluded 
maiden ;  to  another,  as  we  have  seen  al>ove,  a  beautiful 
eye  dropping  a  tear.  Perbj^  the  truest  etymology  is 
tiiat  which  derives  the  name  from  the  word  via  (way- 
side),  from,  whence  the  wanderer  is  often  greeted  wlu 
itfl  fragranoe. 

Let  us  now  prate  of  the  Daisy — Bnma's  "wee, 
modest,  crimson-tippet  flower,"  —  a  flower  associated 
with  idl  the  sport  of  childhood  and  the  delights  of 
innocence ;  and  no  less  dear  to  us  in  after  years,  for  Uie 
many  delightfiil  associations  it  recalls  to  onr  memory. 
Its  rich  disk  of  gold,  and  white  beatitifully  tinged 
with  crimson,  merit  the  name  of  the  Eye  <rf  Day.  It 
opens  with  the  rising  stm,  and  clows  at  sunset. 

"  Vlien,  smitten  by  the  mwntng  tay* 
I  see  thee  rise  alert  and  gay. 
Then,  cheered  flower,  my  qplriU  play^ 
With  kindred  giadness. 
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And  when  at  iatk,  bj  deva  dcK^t. 
Thou  link'at,  the  ima|e  of  thy  tau 
Hath  often  eued  my  peniive  breut 
Of  careful  Mdnei*." 

The  Bimple  notice  of  the  botanist,  thai  the  Daisy 
grows  everywhere  when  there  are  paaturea  and  mea- 
dows, is  perfecUy  sofficient  to  give  it  a  hi^  cteim 
to  our  regard.  A  tliounand  indefinable  emotions  are 
blended  with  this  simple  flower ;  it  recalls  to  mind  the 
days  of  our  bright  girlhood — the  race  in  the  meadow 
— the  rambles  to  Braid  Hermitage  on  Saturday  after- 
noons—the  necklaces  made  of  chuns  of  this  flower.  The 
Ih^sy  is  the  flower  which,  among  all  others,  ia  most 
certtun  to  recall  those  delightful  recollections ;  U  is  to 
flowers  what  the  cuckoo  is  to  birds  in  our  young  dajB. 

The  Daisy  ha«  been  made  by  the  poets  emblematical 
of  innocence.  Perhaps  the  following  quotations  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Dr.  Carey  wa«  much  delighted,  when  in  India,  npon 
seeing  a  Daisy  spring  up,  having  been  bronghi  from 
England  among  other  seeds.  Some  exquiisite  lines  have 
been  penned  upon  thb  circumstance  by  Montgomery. 
They  are  too  long  to  iuaerl  here;  but  they  conclude 
thus: — 

"  Thrke  wekonM.  little  Entf  Uh  flower, 

To  me  the  pledge  of  hope  un«een : 
When  aorrow  would  my  soul  o'erpower, 

For  joys  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
111  eall  to  mtnd  how  &uh  and  green 

J  aaw  thee  waking  from  the  doit, 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  sense. 

And  place  bi  God  my  tnutl" 

The  following  beautifiil  extract  is  fh>m  the  poems  of 
Osuan :  "We  have  seen,  0  Malvina,  we  have  seen  the 
Infimt  you  regret,  reclining  on  a  light  mist.  It  ap- 
proached US ;  and  has  shed  on  our  fields  a  harvest  of 
new  flowers.  Look,  0  Malvina— among  these  flowers 
we  distinguish  one  with  a  golden  disk,  surrounded  by 
silver  leaves;  a  sweet  tinge  of  crimson  adorns  its  delicate 
rays.  Waved  by  a  gentle  vind,  we  might  call  it  a  little 
inbnt  playing  in  a  green  meadow ;  and  the  flower  of 
thy  bosom  has  given  a  new  flower  to  the  hills  of 
Cromla."  The  Daisy  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Celts 
to  in&ncy.  It  is,  say  they,  the  "  flower  of  innocence"— 
"  the  flower  of  the  new-bom." 

"  That  old  AivourUe,  the  Daley,  bom 
By  millions  in  the  balmy  vcraal  mam— 
The  child'!  own  flower." 

One  poetical  illustration  more,  and  we  wander  to 
another  flower ;  it  is  from  Wordsworth : — 

"  Bright  flower,  whose  home  ii  everywhere  1  , 
A  pilgilm  bold  In  nature's  care, 
And  on,  the  long  year  through,  the  heir 

Of  Joy  or  aorrow  ; 
Hethinki  that  there  abidei  in  the* 
Some  concord  wiih  humanity. 
Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 

V  The  forest  thorough ! 
And  wherefure  T   Man  ia  aoon  depieat ; 
A  thoaghtleot  thing,  who,  once  unblest. 
Doe*  little  on  his  memory  mt. 

Or  on  hli  reason : 
Bat  thou  wonlilst  teach  me  how  to  find 
A  shelter  under  every  wind; 
A  hope  for  tlmee  that  are  unkind. 

And  every  season." 

The  next  that  demands  our  attention  among  the  &ir 
&vourite6  of  Flora,  is  that  exquisite  gem — "  the  silver 
mistress  of  the  gale" — the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  This 
flower  has  something  about  it  so  exquisitely  lovely,— 

"  With  Its  bonny  bells,  dangling  sae  pure  and  sae  light," 

that,  however  much  we  may  admire  the  charming  Rose, 
the  majestic  Lily,  or  the  goigeous  Tulip,  we  cannot  with- 


hold tnm  it  our  tribute  of  admiration.  About  this 
modest  little  flower,  we  find  every  thing  that  is  beauUfiil ; 
no  tinsel,  no  flaunting  giuety,  no  sUring  port,  no  obtru- 
sion upon  our  notice;  on  the  contrary,  we  see  in  it 
reserve,  purity,  aweetne*«,  retirement,  delicacy  of  fonn, 
and  gracefulneHs.  This  flower  will  flourish  in  the  shade, 
where  its  more  gaudy  compeers  would  droop  for  want 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun ; — but  hear  Hurdis : — 

"  To  the  curious  eye 
A  Uule  monitor  ptesenis  her  page 
Of  eholca  initnictioD,  withber  snowy  bells— 
The  Lily  of  the  Vale.    Bhe  not  affbcts 
The  public  walk,  bof  gase  of  mid -day  sun; 
She  to  no  state  or  dignity  asptrea. 
But  sflent  and  alone  puts  on  her  suit. 
And  shed*  her  lasting  petfume,  but  (br  whidi 
We  had  not  known  there  was  a  thing  so  sweet 
Hid  In  the  gloomy  shade.  So  when  the  blast 
Her  sister  tribes  confbund,  and  to  the  earth 
Sloops  theUr  high  heads,  that  vainly  wuacxposed. 
She  feel*  it  not,  but  flourishes  anew. 
Still  sheltered  and  secure." 

The  Lily  of  the  Vale  is  common  in  many  rural  di*- 
trictsj  as  a  wild  flower.  Uur  poets  combine  to  ung  the 
praises  of  this  little  gem  ;  Prior,  Hilton,  Keats,  Letgh 
Hunt,  and  many  others,  speak  of  it  with  affection.  We 
could  select  volumes  of  choiee  poetry  npon  this  pale 
favourite  alone.  Bisbop  Mant  says : — 

"  Fair  flowoti  that  l^p'd,  in  lonely  glade, 
Dost  hide  beneath  the  greenwood  shade, 

Than  whom  the  vernal  gale 
None  fairer  makes,  on  bank  or  spray- 
Cur  England's  Lily  of  the  Hay, 

Our  Lily  of  the  Valel" 

Pardon  our  vanity,  dear  reader,  if  we,  instead  of  quot- 
ing from  poets  of  more  celebrity,  conclude  this  article 
by  a  poem  of  our  own  : — 

There  is  a  pale  and  modest  flower. 

In  garb  of  green  arra)'d. 
That  decks  the  rustle  maiden's  bower. 

And  blossoms  In  the  glade: 
Though  other  flowers  around  me  Hoom, 

In  gaudy  splendour  dresi. 
Filling  the  «tr  with  rich  pertkune. 

The  Valley  LiJy  I  love  best, 

I  see  the  Tulip'*  gorgeous  hue, 

And  Sunflower'*  crown  of  gold;  J 
1  *ee  the  Rose  and  Woodbine  too. 

Their  scented  leaves  unlbldi 
Though  they  adorn  the  gay  putatre, 

I  love  Ibem  not  so  well 
As  the  dno^ng  Valley  LUy  fldr. 

Growing  In  shady  dell. 

So  mneh  for  iha  gentle  Lily  of  the  Valley ;  and  so 
concludes  our  first  bouquet. 

Aq5I8. 


THE  KJEMPE  VISER; 

OR, 

ANCIENT  BALLAD  OF  SCANDINAVIA. 

Thb  English  reader  has  within  the  last  few  years 
become  acquainted,  through  the  medium  of  translation, 
with  the  lighter  literature  uf  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and 
even  in  some  measure  with  the  characteristics  of  ancient 
Scandinavian  historj',  in  Mr.  Laing's  recent  version  of 
the  Icelandic  "Heimskringla:"  a  wide  and  unexplored 
field,  however,  still  lies  before  the  student  of  fmign 
lore,  which  has  but  lately  been  rendered  acceedble  by 
the  researches  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literaiy 
characters  of  the  North.  It  is,  we  believe,  scarcely 
known  in  England,  that  Deimiark  boasts  of  a  collection 
of  national  Iliads  unrivalled  by  thoao  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe ;  surpaasing,  in  varied  interest  and 
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valuable  historian  infonuation,  the  Spaimb  ballads, 
rendered  bmiliar  to  Eogli^  readers  by  Ur.  Locklurt's 
traaalation,  and  pre-eminently  rich  in  genuine  Ir^ts  of 
character  and  panBion,  which,  since  their  revival,  have 
attbrded  the  happiest  tiiemea  to  the  moet  gifted  poets  of 
i)enniark.  Oulilenschlager  and  logemaim,  for  iustance, 
hare  largely  availed  themBelves  ot  the  traits  of  poetic 
feeling  which  pervade  the  Kjemp^  Viaer,  and  which, 
indeed,  are  »  striking  in  their  umplicUy,  that  they 
appear  to  loae  somewhat  of  their  freshness  when  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  modem  paraphrase.  The  claims  of  the 
Kjemp6  V}fler  to  remote  anUquity  are  fully  establlBhed. 
Tney  are  conaidwed  to  have  replaced  "  'i'he  Haga,"  or 
prose  traditions  of  tioandinavia,  in  the  chivalrous  or 
romantic  ages  of  the  North ;  and  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  national  iiiiluence,  uore  especially  ou 
the  minds  of  the  independent  Bonder,  or  peasuitry. 
Not  only  the  greater  events  of  history,  but  also  the 
personal  fortunes  of  their  Bovereigos  and  chiefs,  were 
Banded  down  for  successive  generations  througii  the 
medium  of  tliese  lays.  They  are,  however,  not  alto- 
gether historical,  and  may  be  clashed,  like  the  iSpanish, 
mto  the  historical  and  romantic,  perhaps  we  might  add 
the  mythic,  or,  suit  more  correctly  speaKing,  the  super- 
■tiliousy  many  of  theae  ballads  appearuig  to  have  been 
ctmposed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  nanding  down 
the  superstitions  which  led  the  ancient  nortbmcn  (pos- 
sibly SLill  imbued  with  the  leading  ideas  of  their  old  my- 
thology) to  regard  the  elements  aud  the  destinies  of  men 
as  subject  to  toe  control  of  the  supernatural  bemgg  who 
figure  in  these  ancient  lays,  as  Kivea,  l>warfe,  ana  Mer- 
men. !:>ome  of  these  stones  distinctly  refer  to  the  events 
of  pagan  times,  although  strangely  mingled  with  the 
views  aud  customB  of  a  more  advanced  period.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Kjemp6  Viser  date  from  the  four- 
teenth and  biteenth  centuries.  They  were  as  popular  in 
the  halls  of  princes  aud  nobles,  as  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
burgher  ana  the  hut  of  the  peasant,  wher^  maeed,  in 

'  the  latter,  they  ve  still  bmiliar.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  Danes  in  the  light  of  a  naUonal  treasure,  and  as 
Valuable  records  of  the  history  of  their  country  and  the 
fortunes  of  their  valiant  loreiathers.  One  curious  trail 
belonging  to  them  is,  that  they  comprehend  a  code  of 
provertM,  comprising  in  pithy  phrase  the  morality  aud 
rules  ot  action  revoguiMHi  by  the  auuieui  Nonbmcu. 

The  KjempS  Visci-  wurc  collected  and  printed  for  the 
fint  time  in  1606,  by  i'etcr  L0II6  of  Ualland,  one  of  the 
Uauish  Islands.  M.  OchlenschUiger,  in  his  selection  of 
Kjempg  Vuer,  paLlished  in  1840,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
tnat  the  ini«nuil  evidence  of  these  ballads  sulhutently 
proves  that  they  were  not  written  by  knights  in  the 
age  of  cfaivalrj',  and  that  they  are  as  distmel  from  the 
cniTalroos  poetry  of  the  Uenuans  as  from  the  lays  of 
tfae  ancient  A  M-tbern  Iwrds.  They  were,  in  &ct,  national 
ballads  composed  by  nauonal  minstrels.  The  poet  is 
generally  a  witness  of  the  events  he  records ;  but  his 

,  tncmes  are  also  sometimes  derived  from  tradition,  con- 
sequently strict  historical  accuracy  is  not  always  to  be 
loured  lux — but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  defect  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  mauitest  impartiality  with 
Which  the  minstrel  of  low  degree  either  mourns  over 
the  misdeeds  of  the  lawless  noulOf  or  r^oices  wlieuever 
a  character  appears  to  whose  virtues  he  can  render  ou- 
fcigned  liomage,  or  an  event  occurs  wliicb  cails  forth  the 
tywpathies  «  His  nature.  According  to  M.  Ochlen- 
■chuger^  several  of  the  Danish  ballaus  were  not  only 
taken  uuwn  in  writing,  but  actually  composed  by  nobiu 
ladieu  to  beguile  the  time  in  the  auseuce  of  theit  lords 
tu  the  wars  or  Ui  the  chase.  One  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity ot  these  lays  is,  "T^o  Refrain,"  or  "Burden," 
wbica  is  always  preserved  in  thaolderedttioDS,  although 
ftequenUy  fejeeted  in  modem  seioctions  ou  the  supposi- 
tMw  Of  lU  want  of  connexion  with  the  theme  01  the 
ballad.  To  the  general  reader,  indeed,  it  must  often 
appear  meamngless ;  but  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
VUb  the  ancient  liiatory  and  mythology  of  the  North, 
rill  frequently  rtcognise  in  the  most  obscure  of  Uiee^ 


some  reference  to  ancient  customs  or  superstitions,  which 
may  be  traced  with  confidence  to  the  oriental  suurve  of 
the  mythic  imaginings  of  the  Edda.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, judging  trom  analogy  between  the  customs  of 
other  countries,  that  these  lays  were  constantly  chanted 
as  a  musical  accompaniment  to  the  dance,  a  practice 
still  preserved  at  the  present  day  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
aud  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  Wallachia,  and  Ser\'ia. 
It  would  appear  that  the  principal  performer  chanted 
the  theme,  and  was  responded  to  by  the  circle  of  dancers 
with  the  chorus  of  the  iJurden.  Learned  commentators 
are  unanimous  in  supposing  that  when  all  connexion  is 
apparently  lost  between  this  aud  the  song,  the  chorus 
was  extemporised  by  the  dancers,  with  relerence  to  the 
locabtics  or  other  circumstances  .  onnected  with  the 
porl'omiance.  It  would  seem,  at  lim  ;8,  to  be  merely  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  leelin  s  inspired  by  the 
beauties  of  surrounding  scenuiy,  or  even  the  joyous 
influences  of  spring  aud  sunshine.'  H.  Urimin,  in  his 
prelttce  to  his  '■  AJte  Danisehe  Kjempfi  Viser,"  decidedly 
advocates  this  opinion,  regarding  the  chorus,  in  many 
iuHtances,  as  composing  a  picturesque  back  ground  to 
the  poetical  canvatis. 

Ureal,  however,  as  was  the  popularity  of  these  ballads 
in  the  chivalrous  age  of  Denmark,  they  were,  as  weliave 
already  said,  solely  indebted  tor  their  preservation  to 
oral  ti^tion ;  and  it  is  to  accident  alone  that  Denmark 
owes  the  voluminous  colleotion  compiled  by  Peter  Syv 
and  Anders  Sorensen  Vedel.  The  latter,  who  well  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  Danish  Percy,  was  a  country 
clergyman,  contemporary  and  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Tycho  Brahe.  Tyctio*s  residence  was  in  the  Island  of 
Hveen,  in  the  Sound,  situated  nearly  midway  between 
the  shores  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Here  he  spent 
hU  time  in  the  castle  of  Uranianborg,  surrounded  by  a 
small  circle  of  pupils  and  friends.  Among  the  most 
intimate  of  the  latter  was  VedeJ,  who  seems  to  have 
never  travelled  uuacconlpanied  by  what  he  regarded  as 
an  inestimable  treasure,  namely,  his  coilection  of  the 
ancient  ballads  of  his  country.  V  edel  chanced  to  be  one 
of  the  guests  assembled  at  Uranianborg  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  the  (jueen  Sophia,  consort  of  Frederic  the 
Second  of  Denmark,  to  the  Observatory  at  Hveen. 
This  queen  was  the  steady  patroness  of  Tycho  tirahe, 
and  justly  celebrated  for  her  intellectual  endowments. 
Tempestuous  weather  and  dark  nights  defeated  the  ob- 
ject of  her  visit;  no  star  was  visible  during  the  queeu's 
iKyoum  at  the  astronomer's  castle.  Courtly  amusements 
were,  as  may  be  supposed,  wanting  on  this  little  island, 
and  the  visit  might  liave  ended  in  mutual  disappoint- 
ment, had  not  her  miyesty's  love  of  poetry,  and  bin  Iriend 
VefleTs  collection,  stood  Tycho  in  good  stead,  and  be- 
guiled the  time  so  pleasantly,  that,  before  they  parted, 
ijueen  Sophia  impcwed  upon  the  Danish  antiquary  the 
grateful  task  of  revising  his  coUeetion,  and  printing  it, 
with  a  dedication  to  hersell  It  was  published  in  the 
following  year  (we  believe  in  1660),  in  live  volumes :  the 
edition  is  now  scarce.  The  writer  of  this  notice  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  purchase  a  copy  during  a  late  residence 
in  Denmark ;  but  at  length,  through  iiie  kindness  of  a 
iriend,  had  the  privilege  of  perusing  that  belonging  to 
the  royal  libnuy  at  UopennBgrau  Had  we  it  now  at 
hand,  we  shoald  have  preferred  presenting  the  reader 
with  a  specimen  of  (he  Duiish  l»Ilad  translated  from 
this  original  source,  The  copy  from  which  the  follow- 
ing ballad  is  translated,  is  that  of  M.  Ochlenschlager's 
select  Kjemp^  Viser  already  referred  to.  We  have  chosen 
one  of  the  romantic,  instead  of  the  historic^  ballads,  as 
possessing  more  general  interest. 


(1)  ForinitMce, 

Skoven  ituer  alt  In  Blotnster, 

1  he  woods  are  clothed  with  leaty  green. 

And, 

Dft  er  lu  fhvert  om  Sommeren. 
How  pleatMit  Its  in  summer  ilde. 
And  again, 

Dani(.Ti  ftnaer  "o  let  Igjcnnem  Lunden, 
Liglitl)-  wc  lead  ihe  dance  ttirouuh  the  grove. 
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THE  LADYE  SODU^ 

AX  AXCIKXt  DAVtIK  lALKin. 

The  linden  tree(l)  •tandi  on  the  hilL 

Lonly  its  braoche*  bend, 
Ladye  Budil  lud  cares  haunt  Rtill, 

Caret  none  can  aoothe  oT  mend. 

The  linden  Inc  itandi  on  the  hill, 

UnlUdi  it!  ]MVM  to  gUd; 
Lftdre  Bodll  she  ptentb  itQl, 

And  matt  ftn-  Ky«  tw  Md. 

Then  Ion  ip«ke  :  the  yootUU  knl^l, 

Thni  apiJce  he  to  hi»  wlfo 
>'  A  Btrange  dream  lied  at  momlnc'B  U(ht, 

Which  bode*  til  for  my  life. 

I  dreimed  I  rode  through  ftreiU  Ikep, 
To  chaw  the  deer  fntcat, 
But  grlily  volrei  there  aeiaed  on  me, 
And  limb  flrom  Ilinb  they  nat." 

•*  Diramt  jre  nidi  dreun,  my  heart's  true  lov*  t 

Then,  Lord,  onr  helper  be  I 
Watch  ye,  and  pny  to  Him  above, 

Ere  wu  robi  me  of  thee." 

Slralght'lo  the  kirk  Sir  Ton  went. 

In  prayer  there  bent  the  knee ; 
Thenceforth  unto  the  war  was  aenti 

The  Ont  that  fell  was  he. 

Forth  with  hit  king  did  Ion  go 

Into  the  dcipnate  etrlfe; 
Bdtm  Us  banner  lied  the  foe. 

But  ghny  cost  him  lift. 

Three  moons  had  waned  dnee  Ion  fell, 

Bodll  looked  out  afar; 
"  Ah,  yonder  sail  I  I  know  it  well  I 

The  ship  with  the  golden  atari 

■ '  Yonder  I  see  the  gilded  prow 

Over  the  wateri  glide ; 
The  king's  slain  corpse  It  Mngeth  now, 

Otku!  ah  woe  betide] 

"  Baste  yil  saddle  my  grey  steed  ieet  V 

Then  to  her  squires  she  said  :— 
"  For  fbrth  1  ride  my  lord  to  meet. 

Now  numbered  with  the  dead." 

Soothty  tlwn  spake  Sir  Petn  biave. 

So  klitd  of  heart  and  trae 
"  Good  hope  llo  my  alBtet  gare 

Ion  again  to  Ttew." 

Then  turned  he  to  the  Danbh  Ung, 

The  foremost  In  the  throng : — 
"  My  liege,  what  tidings  thall  I  bring  r 
Ify  sister  speedeth  on." 

"  Say  thou,  Ion  will  soon  be  home. 

Hit  page's  blei  we  beai; 
Bro  Candlemas  be  come  and  gme. 

Re  comes  with  breeses  blr." 

Tbey  told  Bodil  the  hopeful  tale. 

But  nought  could  ahe  believe  ; 
Her  bands  were  clasped,  her  cheek  was  pale, 

Full  sorely  did  she  grieve. 

"  Halt,  ye  t  let  mine  own  eyes  behold  [  ; 

Set  down  the  bier  by  me ! 
Not  e'en  the  oaths  of  kinsmen  bold 

Can  bid  one  heart-throb  flee  I" 

Sad  change  had  passed  o'er  Ton'i  fatr— 

The  change  to  death  from  life; 
Deep  wounds  had  marred  his  form  of  grace ; 

None  knew  him  but  his  wifi*. 

(I)  The  linden  tree.  Introduced  into  the  Ant  two  staneas,  wpears 
to  be  a  m»e  of  adverse  fate.  In  ancient  timen,  the  oak,the  ash,  and 
the  Linden  tree,  were  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  by  the 
Northmen.  Sacriflcet  were  offered  in  heathen  times  under  their 
shade.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  "  The  Things,"  or  national 
aisembliea,  were  convened  under  them,  and  sentences  of  life  and 
death  awarded.  In  the  fourteenth  and  sneenth  centuries,  whence 
thU  ballad  dates,  the  linden  tree  especially  was  supposed  to  afbid 
shelter  to  maUgnaat  apiriic.  Bee  Fnrfieasor  F.  Hagnnssen'a  tratct 


"  Changod  though  ihou  art,  my  love,"  she  said, 
"  Though  dimmed  thine  eyes' deep  blue, 

None  else  may  know  thee  'mong  the  dead, 
I  cUim  my  brave  and  true." 

She  knelt,  and  gaxed  upon  Us  ftee 

In  anguish,  as  it  seemed ; 
Yet  love's  swift  memories  there  found  plaee, 

And  peaec  through  tear-drops  baaawd. 

She  gently  snHMthed  hb  sflkenhalr, 

As  paly  gold  twas  bright 
'•  How  oft  I've  trimmed  those  locks  so  fair  I 

With  Silver  scissors  light." 
And  then  she  took  his  chiU,  white  hand. 

And  to  her  lips  she  pressed  :— 
"I  slta  widow  in  the  Isiid; 

Lord,  pity  the  bereft  I" 

And  then  outspake  the  Danish  king, 

To  BodU  did  he  go 
"  Now,  grief  It  U  an  Idle  thing ; 
Why  sigh  and  weep  yea  so  I 

•<  Now,  hence  with  sighing  and  sorrow, 

To  fjte  rerigned  be; 
A  woaat  wUl  ana  to-monow, 

Rieher  by  Cur  than  he." 
"  SUtcc  and  gold  I  have  In  store, 

Hy  lands  stretch  far  and  wide ; 
But  sneh  a  friend  I  And  no, more 

In  all  the  world  beside." 

Swift  tnmed  tiw  king  his  charger's  licad, 

TbUifedld  BodU  wend, 
Tbemlaid  her  lord  in  lowly  bed. 

While  grief  her  heart  did  rend. 

Firm  ahe  the  Danish  Ung  irithatood, 

His  prayers  did  nought  avail ; 
Her  days  she  vowed  to  widowhood, 

That  Isdy  meek  and  pale. 
In  royal  hall  stepped  not  the  knight 

Who  coold  her  grief  dispel  j 
la  death  as  Ufe,  her  troth  was  plight 

To  hbn  she  loved  so  well. 

J.  P.  C. 


3ftcaHins  for  tlie  i^oung. 

THE  MOTHER  AND  DAUOHTERi 

Mary  Anne  was  in  despair  at  her  mother's 
wishing  her  to  begin  another  page  of  writinfft  as 
the  first  had  been  very  bad.  She  had  spent  faiQf  an 
hour,  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  complete 
hat  task,  in  crying  and  frettinc ;  for  Mary  Anne, 
although  nine  years  old,  and  full  of  good  qualities, 
was  not  always  quite  reasonable,  via  her  best  re- 
solutions were  often  put  to  flight  by  some  wUm  or 
Hudden  fit  of  passion. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  who  during  this 
time  aat  quietly  woridng  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  "  I  should  advise  you  to  set  about  it^  as  it 
must  be  done." 

"  Must  be  done !  "  said  Mary  Anne,  sharply, 
"and  wherefore  is  it  so  very  necessary  that  1 
should  write  this  page  ? " 

'*  Because  I  choose  you  to  do  it" 

"And  why  do  you  choose  me  to  do  itl" 

'*  Because  it  must  be  done." 

"  It  must  be  done,  because  yon  choose  me  to  do 
it;  may  younotdo  as  youlilusf  " 

"  CertainlT  not" 

At  this  Mary  Anne  became  still  more  irritated. 
"  You  may  not  do  as  yon  like  ? "  sud  sh^  tlurowing 
herself  back  in  her  diair,  and  striking  her  fist  on 
the  table,  **  when  I  am  obliged  to  obey  yoa  in 
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everything."  "Tlie  otber  day,  too,  you  sftid  to 
Madame  Thibourg,  speaking  of  me, '  I  belong  to 
that  child : '  to  say  that  you  belong  to  me,  when 
ycm  do  nothing  but  contradict  me  all  daylong!  " 

"  TiiBt  m  the  very  reason  I  contradict  yon,  be- 
cause I  belong  to  you." 

"  Now  reallyr  said  Mary  Anne,  in  a  tone  which 
anger  had  turned  to  impertinence,  "  I  should  feel 
much  obliged  if  you  would  explain  that  to  me." 

•*  I  shaU  expkin  nothing  at  present,"  said  her 
mother  with  severity,  and  commanding  her  to  be 
nlent,  she  obliged  her  to  resume  her  occupation : 
which,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  did  not  improve 
the  temper  of  Mary  Anne.  She  pouted,  wrote 
badly,  drew  fresh  punishments  upon  herself,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  alternate  fits  of 
ul  behaviour  and  despair :  but  the  next  morning 
she  awoke  in  such  a  good  temper,  rose  so  auickly, 
repeated  her  prayers  so  fervently,  set  herself  so  di- 
ligently to  whatever  she  had  to  do,  exceeding  even 
her  allotted  tasks  in  order  to  make  up  for  her  past 
&alt8,  that  when  she  met  her  mother  at  break&st, 
she  had  the  sati^u^n  of  seebg  such  a  smile  on 
her  fiu»  as  had  not  viuted  it  since  the  pnceding 
evoiii^. 

**  Mamma,"  sud  she,  "are  you  now  pleased  with 

met " 

"  On  whose  account  am  X  pleased,  on  yonrs  or  on 

mine?" 

"  I  know  that  yon  are  glad  that  I  have  done  my 
duty ;  that  duty  was  imposed  by  you ;  but  you  can 
do  what  you  like  with  me." 

"  What !  drown  you  like  the  kittens  which  were 
bom  in  the  garret  last  night  ? " 

"  No,  no !  mamraa,  but  you  might  make  mc  obey 
yonr  wUl  in  everything." 

"  Then  if  I  wished  you  to  steal  our  ne^;hbour's 
sugar  when  she  leaves  her  door  open,  or  her  syrups, 
or  cups,  should  I  have  a  right  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  What  an  idea,  mamma !  as  if  you  could  ever 
wish  for  such  things." 

"  Then  there  are  some  things  whidi  I  have  no 
right  to  wish  for,  and  consequently  have  no  right 
to  order  you  to  do.  A  fine  authority,  truly !  But 
may  I  be  allowed  not  to  will  ?  If  I  had  not  willed 
to  teach  you  to  read  and  write,  if  during  the  time  of 
niy  nursiiw  you  I  had  not  willed  to  rise  in  the 
night  and  still  yonr  cries,  should  I  have  been  right?" 

"  Why,  mamma,  yon  know  that  would  have  in- 
jured me  ? " 

"  I  have  no  right  then  to  do  you  harm ;  I  am 
only  allowed  to  will  what  is  for  yonr  advantage, 
ana  you  call  that  haviug  a  will  of  my  own." 

"  Bat  mamma,  when  you  give  me  an  order,  it  is 
always  your  will  that  I  obey." 

**  Ana  when  do  I  order  von  to  do  anything?  " 

"  Whenever  you  please. ' 

«  And  am  I  at  Hberty  to  tlunk  as  I  please  that 
a  thing  is  right  or  wrong  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  mamma,  no  one  prevents  you." 

Madame  Leroi  made  no  reply,  but  said  soon 
after,  "  Mary  Anne,  I  intend  next  vreek.  to  b^^  to 
teach  yon  to  draw  with  your  elbow." 

"  What!  my  dear  mamma,  draw  with  my  elbow ! 
aod  how  am  I  to  hold  my  pencil?  " 

"  With  the  pcnnt  of  your  elbow ;  nothing  more 
easy." 

"What  can  you  mean,  dear  mamma?"  said 
Uaiy  Anne,  langhing  immoderately. 

"  I  mean,  my  dear,  what  I  entreat  you  fiv  my 
lake  to  believe  possible." 


"  But,  mamma,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  believe 
such  a  thing? " 

"  You  told  me,  just  now,  that  m  e  could  believe 
what  we  pleased." 

"  Oh,  that  was  quite  a  different  thing  I  " 

"  It  may  be  so  for  ^ou,  my  child,  but  I  assure 
you  that  whm  you  write  badly,  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  think  it  good ;  and  when  you  behave  ill,  I 
foel  the  necesuhr  of  forcing  you  to  amend  by  pu- 
nishing you.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I 
cannot  think  in  any  other  manner,  so  I  am  obliged 
to  obey  the  instigations  of  my  conscience,  in  the 
same  way  as  I  wish  you  to  obey  me ;  and  I  have  no 
more  right  to  bring  you  up  ba^y  than  you  have  to 
disobey  me." 

Mary  Anne  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
performance  of  her  duty  as  necessary,  although  her 
conduct  did  not  always  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
she  looked  at  it  in  this  U^ht ;  but  she  wanted  her 
mother  to  recal  the  offensive  phrase,  "  I  belong  to 
that  child."  At  this  moment  entered  Madame 
Thiboui^.  "Quick,  quick!"  cried  she,  "Ihavea 
tidcet  for  Malmaison ;  my  children  are  waiting  be- 
low in  the  carriage,  and  I  have  a  basket  of  provi- 
uons  there  also ;  come,  make  haste ! " 

"  I  promised  to  send  home  Uiis  tapestry  during 
the  week,"  said  Madame  Leroi,  glancing  from  her 
work-frame  to  her  daughter,  who,  having  at  first 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight  at  Madam  i  Thi- 
boui^'s  proposal,  now  stood  motionless  wiihwdety 
at  the  delay  of  Madame  Leroi's  decision. 

"  I  would  willingly  take  chaige  of  Mar^  Anne," 
said  Madame  Tliibourg,  "  only  my  nurse  is  ill,  and 
as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  water  at  Malmaison,  I 
shall  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after  my  own  chil- 
dren. Come,  you  will  easily  make  up  for  it  some 
other  da^." 

**  But  if  I  should  be  as  ill  as  I  was  last  week, — I 
am  afraid  it  would  be  imprudent." 

"  You  will  not  be  ill,  ana  it  will  be  quite  prudent," 
rejoined  her  iriend,  *'  there  are  some  pictures  to 
show  Maiy  Anne." 

"  Well,'  said  Madame  Leroi,  "if  you  think  so — " 
and  she  looked  at  Mary  Anne,  whose  countenance 
had  chained  six  times  in  the  space  of  a  minute. 
They  were  soon  ready  for  the  expedition,  and  the 
day  passed  off  without  a  cloud.  We  ne«i  not  de- 
scribe the  delight  with  which  the  dinner  was  eaten 
on  the  grass,  without  table-cloth  or  plates;  the 
charms  of  ^thering  a  salad;  and  the  pleasing  no- 
velty of  being  obligied  to  rinse  out  their  only  cup, 
afler  each  person  had  drunk  from  it^  in  the  little 
stream  by  the  garden  gate.  Mary  Anne,  who,  when 
she  was  pleased,  was  tilways  affectionate,  embraced 
her  mother  again  and  again ;  and,  in  the  evening 
in  spite  of  her  &tigue,  she  continned  to  tdk  so 
maai  of  her  past  pleasure,  that  Madam  Lenn 
actcuUly  scolded  her  into  silence  and  to  sleep.  "  You 
do  not  consider,"  saidshe,  "  that  for  this  indnlgence 
I  shall  have  to  rise,  for  three  or  four  successive 
days,  at  four  in  the  morning." 

"  Bat  you  know,  mamma,  that  my  sedoig  the 
pictures  at  Malmaison  was  of  great  consequence  to 
me." 

"  And  why,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  '*  should  I 
study  yonr  advantage  before  my  own?  Am  I 
created  for  your  service !  Tell  mc,  is  it  by  chance 
that  I  belong  to  you  ?  " 

"Ah!  mamma,"  said  Mary  Anne,  kissing  her 
mother,  "  I  am  quite  willingthatyou  should  belong 
to  me,  since  it  is  only  to  indulge  me; "  and  turning 
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herself  to  sleep,  her  dreams  partook  of  this  pleasing  I 
ideR.  Indeed  no  mother  could  more  completely  be- 
long to  a  child  than  did  Madame  Leroi.  Widow  of 
a  person  whose  profession  had  not  enabled  him  to 
make  any  provision  for  his  wife  and  little  daughter, 
Madame  Leroi  felt  that  her  first  doty  was  to  render 
her  child  an  estimable  member  of  society,  and  to 
enable  her  to  gain  an  honest  lirelihood.  For  this 
she  sacrificed  all  the  advantages  which  her  talents 
would  otherwise  have  afforded  her.  She  had  been 
a  very  brilliant  musician,  and  educated  with  a  view 
to  teach  singing  and  the  harp,  but,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  she  had  the  measles  bo  severely  as  to 
affect  her  chest,  and  oblige  her  to  abandon  her  in- 
lention.  She  then  turned  her  thoughts  towards 
painting,  for  which  she  had  a  great  taste,  and  her 
father,  being  an  artist,  had  taught  her  well.  But 
death  having  deprived  her  of  his  instructions  in  a 
very  short  time,  she  married  M.  Leroi,  a  man  of 
middle  age,  and  of  very  singular  character,  and  one 
who  would  by  no  means  nave  consented  to  his 
wife's  going  out  to  give  lessons.  As  bis  income 
was  Bomcient  for  their  support,  she  devoted  her  time 
to  the  care  of  her  house,  and  to  the  improvement 
of  hef  own  mind,  that  she  mi^ht  be  capable  of  edu- 
Mting  those  children  with  which  Providence  might 
bless  her.  APter  having  lost  two,  she  gave  birth  to 
Mary-Anne,  and  from  that  moment  she  centered 
her  affections  on  her  child.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband,  finding  herself  again  in  difficulties,  she 
fancied,  for  a  moment,  that  she  might  pursue  her 
originij  plan,  but  the  idea  of  her  child,  abandoned 
to  strangers,  and  deprived  of  the  acquirements  and 
sentiments  with  which  she  had  enriched  her  own 
mind  for  her  child's  sake,  and  of  her  losing  those 
amiable  qualities  with  which  her  fond  partiality  al- 
ready invested  her,  decided  her  to  remain  at  home, 
and  to  give  her  the  most  solid  and  virtuous  educa- 
tion in  her  power.  She  therefore  devoted  herself  to 
her  child,  who  already  gave  great  promise  of  mu- 
sical talent;  and  she  flighted  ifl  feeling  that  to 
her  alone  did  her  child  owe  the  happiness  of  her 
Ufe. 

Bat  this  did  not  supply  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  she  found  herself  obliged  to  look  out  for  some 
such  sedentary  employmwit  as  would  answer  for 
their  moderate  demands.  She  undertook  to  work 
tapestry,  which  her  knowledge  of  painting  enabled 
her  to  embellish  with  all  sorts  of  devices  in  flowers, 
figures,  and  landscapes.  Chance  befriended  her, 
and  her  hours  were  soon  fiilly  occupied.  Her  jrork 
was  so  superior  to  what  was  generally  seen,  that 
it  gained  a  good  price;  and  this  occupation  enabled 
her  to  superintend,  almost  uninterruptedly,  the 
studies  of  her  daughter — who  would  sometimes 
ask  her  when  she  would  leave  off  working  so  hard. 

"  When  you  can  work  for  me,"  replied  her 
mother ;  ana  Mary  Anne,  if  in  gt)od  humour,  would 
take  the  hint  and  seat  herself  at  her  harp.  Her 
character  was  of  a  very  variable  nature.  Her  dis- 
position was  generous,  and  her  heart  tender ;  yet 
she  would  at  times  launch  out  into  sucl^  passions 
and  fits  of  obstinacy  as  produced  an  entire  change 
in  her.  At  such  times  she  would  take  a  pleasure 
in  vexing  that  mother,  whose  happiness  she  so 
often  delighted  to  witness,  so  that  one  felt  alter- 
nately channed  and  touched  by  the  natural  inclina- 
tion which  she  seemed  to  have  for  what  was  good, 
and  disgusted  with  the  strange  perverseness  of  her 
temper.  Her  mother,  however,  by  a  happv  mix- 
ture of  firmness  and  indulgence,  had  greatfy  suc- 


ceeded in  softening  the  harshnesses  of  her  disposi- 
tion, and  the  day  before  the  party  to  Mfdmaison 
was  the  last  on  which  she  had  serious  cause  to 
complain  of  her. 

On  the  mornuig  after  this  agreeable  expedition, 
she  arose,  and  instantly  felt  aware  of  how  much 
fittigue  she  had  nndei^one.  She  dressed  herself 
carelessly,  seated  herself  on  every  stool  ahe  came 
to,  and  arose  so  slowly  to  open  uie  door  for  the  i 
porter's  wife,  who  came  to  cook  for  them,  tiiat  one  I 
would  have  imagined  her  nailed  to  her  seal.  \ 

"  Really,  mamma,"  said  she,  throwing  herself 
into  an  arm-chair  by  the  door,  as  if  she  could  no 
longer  support  herself,  "if  you  belonged  to  me,  as 
you  say  you  do,  I  should  said  you  of  all  my 
messages  to-day  instead  of  going  myself." 

*'  Ah,  my  love,"  replied  her  mother,  in  a  half 
serious  tone,  **  I  anticipate  a  much  more  fitt^dng  i 
employment^  that  of  making  rou  do  than  your- 
self."   ■  ! 

"  Certainly,  mamma,  thatwill  bevery  fatiguing." 

"Ah!  if  voii  only  knew  how  tired  I  am!— but 
still  I  shall  have  to  say,  '  Mary  Anne,  open  the 
door;*  or  '  shut  the  window ;'  or  '  pick  up  my  pin- 
cushion.' " 

"  Well,  mamma,  what  is  there  very  fatiguing  in 
that?" 

"  Only  think,  Mary  Anne,  how  cross  you  will 
be.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  scold  you  so  much  to 
make  you  obey.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  do  so ;  and 
a  visit  to  Malmaison  does  not  absolve  me  from  it. 
What  a  day  I  shall  have!  and  yon  are  not  the 
child  to  spare  me." 

"Who  said  so?"  said  Mary  Anne,  widi  an  air 
of  pique. 

"  It  would  be  all  very  well,"  answered  her  mother, 
"  if  you  were  older  and  wiser.  I  -should  then  say 
to  you, — '  My  dear,  as  long  as  I  was  necessary  to 
you,  I  belonged  to  you,  but  now  you  must  belong 
to  me,  and  make  yourself  useftd  to  me ;  do,  then, 
what  I  tell  you,  m  order  to  spare  me ; '  and  you 
would  do  it,  for  you  would  be  reasonable." 

Marv  Anne  upon  diis  arose,  and  setting  herself 
to  work,  determined  to  conquer  her  lassitude,  which 
in  a  short  time  disappeared.   She  muntained  this 

florioiis  resolution  throughout  the  day  —  never 
esitating  for  a  moment  to  do  her  mother's  plea- 
sure, and  even  forestalling  it.  Perceiving  that 
Madam  Leroi  was  in  want  of  a  footstool,  she  flew 
to  place  one  under  her  feet  j  and  when  her  pin- 
cushion had  rolled  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
Mary  Anne  so  quickly  replaced  it  on  her  mother's 
table,  that  the  latter  remarked  with  a  smile,  "  that 
Mary  Anne  must  surely  belong  to  her  to^ay." 

A  tender  embrace  was  Mary  Anne's  only  reply. 
Alas,  a  few  minutes  only  passed  away,  before, 
having  bungled  over  a  passage  on  her  narp,  she 
became  angry  with  her  mother  for  obliging  ner  to 
repeat  it.  "  Mary  Anne,"  said  she,  "  do  not  force 
me  to  remember  that  I  belong  to  you,  and  that 
unless  vou  obey  me  I  shall  be  obliged,  much  against 
my  will,  to  scold  you." 

Mary  Anne  recovered  her  serenity  immediately, 
and  the  day,  which  in  the  beginning  promised  so 
badly,  ended  without  a  cloud  upon  their  happiness. 
A  couple  of  mutton  chops  formed  their  modest 
meal.  Mary  Anne  asked  her  mother  for  the  one 
which  had  a  bone  in  it. 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear,"  said  hermother;  "for 
you  know  that  I  prefer  it  myself,"  and,  added  she, 
smiting,  "  I  love  you  too  well  to  suffer  you  to  Chh- 
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tract  so  bad  a  habit  as  that  of  preferring  yourself 
to  another." 

"  What  ?  not,  mamma,  when  you  profess  to  belong 
to  me!" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear;  I  too  well  know  my  duty 
to  allow  you  to  take  advantage  of  my  devotion  to 
you."    So  saying,  she  helped  nerself  to  the  chop. 

"  Well,"  said  Mary  Anne,  "your  resolution  ia  of 
some  advantage  to  yourself  at  least" 

"To  be  svre,"  rejoined  her  mother;  "nothing 
does  one  so  mnch  good  as  doing  one's  duty." 

Maiy  Anne  shook  her  head,  but  she  was  too 
well  pleased  with  herself  to  yield  to  a  slight  tempta- 
tion to  anger  J  and  when  her  mother,  satisfied  with 
two  or  three  cherries  from  their  small  dessert,  left 
the  rest  to  her,  she  quite  understood  the  motive. 

In  the  altemooD,  one  of  Mr.  Leroi's  old  friends 
called  on  his  widow ;  -  he  was  old  and  tiresome, 
and  remaiued  all  the  evening,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  Mary  Anne,  who,  after  her  day  of  applica- 
tioa,  had  antidpated  an  agreeable  walk  with  her 
mother.  She  could  not  help  giving  several  hints 
to  this eflbctCnotwithstandinghermother's frowns), 
which  Mr.  Lebrun's  dea&ess  prevented  his  remaric- 
ing.  Poor  Mary  Anne  tried  to  be  patient;  and,  on 
his  departure,  contented  herself  with  asking  her 
mother  if  she  had  been  much  entertained  by  Mr. 
Lebrun. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  but  he  has  a  clium  to  my  con- 
sideration ;  he  came  a  long  wa^  to  see  me,  and  I 
would  not  have  shortened  his  visit  for  the  world." 

*'  Now,  mamma,"  said  Mary  Anne,  "  I  am  always 
very  glad  to  discover  that  you  cau  do  tome  things 
against  my  interest,  for  surely  the  depriving  me  of 
my  healthy  walk  could  not  be  for  my  advantage." 

My  dear,  you  have  no  notion  what  a  good 
thing  it  was  for  you  to  stay  at  home  to-day  7" 
"  Now,  mamma,  how  can  you  prove  that?" 
'=  I  trust  that  you  will  survive  the  derivation, 
and  only  think  how  injurious  it  would  nave  been 
to  you,  bad  I,  to  please  you,  neglected  Mr.  Lebrun." 

"  Well,  mamma,  you  can  always  find  a  reason 
finr  contradicting  me." 

"  And  assure  yourself,  my  love,"  stud  her  mother, 
playfully  tapping  her  cheek,  "  that  I  shall  never 
let  one  escape." 

Mary  Anne  made  a  little  grimace,  but  all  in 
good  humour,  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  morn- 
m^nsured  that  of  the  evening. 

The  next  day  Mary  Anne  and  her  mother  went 
out  to  purchase  some  new  gowns.  They  were 
shown  two  remnants  exactly  alike,  whicn  were 
sufficient  to  make  Mary  Anne  a  frock,  a  winter 
spencer,  and  plenty  to  mend  them  when  requisite. 
Her  fiincy  was  much  more  taken  by  another  stuff; 
but  as  Madame  Leroi's  ^own  conld  not  be  made 
from  the  remnaat,  th«  htiie  girl  was  obliged  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  it  herself.  While  she  runly 
employed  her  eloquence- to  induce  the  shopman  to 
BcQ  the  gown  piece  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
remnant,  Madame  Leroi,  by  measuring  and  calcu- 
lating, ^Uscovered  that  by  having  seams  in  the 
sleeres,  and  making  the  gown  round  instead  of 
open,  as  she  had  intended,  she  could  use  the  rem- 
nants, and  leave  the  gown  piece  for  her  little  girl. 
Mary  Anne  at  first  would  not  consent  to  this 
anmngement ;  however  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded,  and  joyfully  carried  away  her  pretty 
frock,  not  without  a  peep  or  two  at  it  by  the  way. 
WhMi  she  had  spread  out  her  treasure  to  the 
I  admiring  gaie  of  the  porter's  wife,  she  sighed  at 


the  sight  of  the  remnants  destined  for  her  mother, 
and  seating  herself  on  her  knee,  with  one  arm 
passed  round  her  neck,  she  asked  her,  in  rather  a 
melancholy  voice,  whether  it  had  been  her  duty  to 
give  up  that  pretty  gown  to  her. 

"  No,  my  dear  liltle  girl,"  said  her  mother,  "  it 
was  my  pleasure." 

Mary  Anne  now  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
to  the  full  her  pretty  purchase,  as  her  approbation 
of  it  appeared  to  increase  her  mother's  happiness. 

The  more  reasonable  she  became,  the  oetter  she 
understood  the  deep  devotion  of  a  mother's  heart, 
and  also  thej'eeling  of  duty  which  should  prevent 
a  child  from  abusing  her  parent's  indulgence.  -  She 
was  fully  persuaded  that  her  mother  never  unneces- 
sarily contradicted  her,  and  she  used  her  utmost 
endeavours  to  save  her  this  necessity,  so  that  their 
mutual  confidence  daily  increasing,  uiey  lived  toge- 
ther like  two  friends. 

{T«  k«  eotKt»i4e4  in  next.) 
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TYRE. 

Hiaa  on  the  stately  wall 

The  spear  of  ArvsA  hung ; 
Thnmgh  corridor  and  hsU 

Gemaddin'H  war-note  rung. 
Where  are  thejr  now  i  the  note  i«  o'er  : 
Yea  I  fbr  « thoiuand  yean  and  more, 
Rve  bthom  doi^  beneath  the  tea 
Thoae  halli  have  lain  all  afleatlr  i 
Nought  listening,  save  the  mermaid's  song. 
While  rude  sea-tnonsters  roam  the  conidoni  along. 

Far  from  the  wondering  East 

Tubal  and  Jason  came, 
And  Araby  the  blest, 

And  Kedlar,  nighty  name. 
Now  OB  that  shore,  a  lonely  guest, 
Some  dripping  fisherman  may  rest, 
Watching  on  rock  or  naked  atone 
His  dark  net  spread  before  the  luu, 
Unconsclou*  of  the  dooming  lay 
That  broods  o'er  that  dull  ipot,  and  there  shall 

brood  All  aye. 


LIKBS 

On  UtHtngm  place  lolitnmu  had  dmUmtmin/mn. 

Thxrk  are  some  moment*  in  eaCh  life 
With  strange  and  WB3rward  fKlfnga  ritis, 
When  cert^  words  and  certain  things 
Strike  OR  die  heart  Unwonted  strings. 
And  waken  forth  some  solemn  tons 
There  nature  yet  has  never  known : 
And  it  is  thus— when  from  some  ptsce. 
As  from  a  long-CsmlUar  &ce, 
Though  yon  may  wish  the  chain  to  sever. 
Still  are  you  sad  to  part  for  ev«. 
Perchance  'twas  an  unlovely  spot, 
Perchance,  too,  that  you  loved  it  not— 
Perchance  that  In  that  place  had  been 
Dramas  of  many  a  cloudy  scene — 
That  there  the  first  fresh  tear  was  wept, 
Or  youth's  impatient  vigil  kept. 
That  not  a  day  you  there  had  spent 
Kept  Its  unchequer'd  merriment, 
Hatk'd  by  the       heart's  earliest  throes. 
And  chronicled  by  childhood's  woes : 
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Thimgh  snullMi  men  mar  ^mder  why 

Von  heaved  the  Involuntair  ligh, 

And  how  the  lou  your  Kml  oppreit 

Of  ihU  IU-cheri*b'd  vhen  ptmett ; 

Tet  lAen  the  thliiUnK  lya  tau  ca*t 

One  look,  and  knows  It  Is  M«  latt; 

And  while  that  look  b  fixed  behind, 

In  every  meUncholy  wind 

A  royrisd  eonewing  vtrfcee  oomo. 

The  ilgha  of  «  remember'd  hMne, 

A  long  and  terrible  Ikrewell, 

Pronounced  by  lipi  tnvlilble : 

When  many  an  eye  with  raptnn  gleaming. 

And  many  a  smile  with  Joyance  teeming. 

That  may  have  MTcd  you  from  despair, 

Or  llghten'd  np  your  Kjourn  ttaere, 

By  after-mjaery  sorely  tried, 

In  death  embalm'd  and  sancttfied. 

Have  a  new  life  within  yonc  bialn. 

And  Mem  to  gue  and  beat  again - 

Then  thoughts  of  pain  are  all  forgot. 

And  Measure's  memory  passes  not; 

Yet  tUs>  by  some  distortion  strange, 

Its  rery  being  fain  must  change. 

And  dim  with  tfoom  that  parting  hour. 

Udng  a  stem  icfloetlTe  power, 

Ai  the  low  trembling  airfrif  ataj9 

Amid  the  smOea  of  othet'dayt. 

These  are  the  trai  of  existenee. 
The  seaeons  these  when  all  realstanc* 
To  times  and  fiUe*  must  ever  seem 
A  futite  nnconsollng  dream.  . 
80  much  ofUlle  we  ftel  Is  past, 
Whene'er  we  murmur  forth  "  the  last 
Bo  nearer  are  we  to  the  shore 
Where  time  an^  things  of  ttnw  are  o'er— 
Where  all  is  present,  and  the  past 
Of  atigbt  can  never  be  the  last. 


jnfstcllaneotiv. 

"  1  have  here  made  only  a  nosegay  of  railed  llowon,  and 
hwo  bnuht  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  string  that  tics 
them."— JroMnifae.   

AH  UrovKirr  fos  a  hautioal  duma. 
A  Dutch  seaman  being  condemned  to  death  Tor 
mating,  his  punilhiiient  -was  chuiged,  Mtd  he  was 
ordcnd  to  be  left  ashore  at  St.  Helena,  at  that  period 
noiobahited.  This  unhappy  penon,  representing  to 
himself  the  horror  of  that  Holitude,  felt  upon  a  reso- 
lution to  attempt  the  strangest  action  that  ever  was 
jec(wd«L  There  had  been  that  day  interred  in  the 
idand  an  officer  of  the  ship.  The  Dutch  seaman 
opened  the  grave  and  took  the  body  up  out  of  the 
coffin,  and  having  made  a  kind  of  rudder  and  paddles 
of  the  upper  hoard,  ventured  himself  to  sea  in  it  Ik 
happened  fortunately  for  him  to  be  so  profound  a  calm, 
that  the  ship  i&y  immovable  viUiin  a  league  and  a  half 
oftlieisUuid.  The  tide  ebbing,  be  was  stadnallj  floated 
towards  the  ship,  when  his  companions,  seeing  so 
strange  a  boat,  ima^ned  they  beheld  a  spectre ;  but 
when  he  came  alongside,  they  were  not  a  little  startled 
at  the  resolution  of  the  man,  who  darat  hazard  himself 
in  that  element  in  so  frail  a  vessel,  thon^  he  bad  no 
mercT  to  expect,  or  hope  to  be  received  aboard  by  those 
who  had  so  lately  sentenced  him  to. death.  The  ind- 
dent  was  touching :— there  floated  the  poor  wretch  in  a 
coffin.  It  was  put  to  the  question  whether  he  should 
be  leceiv^  or  not.  Some  would  hare  the  sentence  put 
into  execution;  but  at  last  the  captidn,  taking  into 
consideration  Uie  strangeness  of  the  event,  allowed 
mercy  to  prevail  in  his  breast,  and  the  nun  was  taken 
abotnl  and  was  Imraght  to  Holland.  This  seaman 
lived  fox  a  number  of  yean  In  the  town  of  Horn,  and 
related  to  many  how  miraculously  he  had  been  de- 
livered Prorioence. 


SOKBW  nopBLuuta. 

TuoaK  who  arc  watching  events  cannot  but  obeerre 
what  a  change  in  silentlv  taking  place  in  our  navies, 
both  royal  and  mercantile.  It  is  all  now  Steam — Steam 
— Steam.  We  bear  of  a  line  of  merchant  vessels  c^ta- 
blUhed  to  run  from  England  to  Constantinople,  each 
with  a  screw  pn^Iler.  The  Urerpool  papers  also 
•nnoanee  the  first  of  a  series  of  packets  ficom  America 
with  screw  propellers: — and  as  the  Maasachusetta  is  said 
to  be  fitted  out  with  several  novelties,  we  shall  quote 
the  account  ;--"The  passage  of  the  screw-auxiliaiy  vessel 
Massachosets,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  from  whaif 
to  wharf,  may  be  put  down  at  17  d^rs  U  hours.  Bhe 
had,  the  whole  w^.  head  winds  and  calms,— and  her 
run  may  therefore  be  cooaidered  excellent.  She  is  800 
tons  burden,  American  measurement,  165  feet  on  deck, 
178  feet  from  billet-head  to  taflfVall,  83  feet  beam,  has 
engines  of  280  horse-power,  and  is  ship-rieged  with  a 
few  exceptions, — the  most  striking  being  uut  her  top- 
masts are  fixed  abaft  the  masC  The  lower  masts  are 
also  nnnsnally  tall,  and  the  ftinnel  of  unusual  lowneas, 
even  in  screw  steameta.  Her  cabins  are  capacious,  and 
ventilated  in  a  new  and  effective  manner;  and  she  can 
accommodate  40  passengers.  Uer  screw  is  of  a  novel 
construction :  it  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  water  at 
pleasure,  by  a  simple  proceiiB,  and  placed  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  against  the  stem ;  aud  in  such  circum- 
stances the  MassuchuHctts  is  to  all  intenta  and  purposes 
a  sailing  vesseL  The  screw  works  most  powerfully,  and 
insures  a  speed,  with  sail,  of  twelve  kuotM  an  hour.  The 
Bims  and  ngging  abound  in  curious  contrivances  to  ease 
the  labour  of  reefing,  shortening  sail,  kc, — perhaps  the 
first  instance  in  which  modem  machinery  haa  been 
carried  aloft.  All  sail  baa  been  repeatedly  set  in  2£ 
minutes.  She  has  four  life  boats ;  every  bench,  every 
seat,  stool,  &c.  is  a  life-boat,  made  of  iron,  with  air-ti|^t 
compartments,  and  adapted  to  swim,  even  withMS 
weight  of  a  man.  So  many  contrivances  for  safety  were 
never  before  brought  together." — Liverpool  Journal. 

It  is  too  common  an  opinion  that  change  of  scene  is 
the  best  restorative  of  an  unhappy  mind.  With  some 
temperaments  it  may  succeed,  but,  surely,  not  with  all : 
and  yet,  how  universally  is  the  remedy  suggested  for 
almost  every  species  of  mental  ailment,  notwithstanding 
its  being  BO  seldom  productive  of  the  effects  attributed 
to  it.  What  lasting  amelioration  of  our  condition  can 
be  rationally  expected  &om  yielding  to  what  is  but  the 
mere  impulse  of  the  moment—a  sensation  of  restlessness, 
arising  from  oar  own  ill-regulated  feelings,  and  a  vun 
ddsire  to  esc»e  from  ourselves  and  our  own  thooidits, 
which  it  mistwen  for  an  aversion  to  the  places  and  ob- 
jects that  have  been  the  unconscious  witnesses  of  our 
sufferings.  From  whatever  source  our  uncomfortable 
feelings  may  arise,  they  would  perhaps  be  alleviated,  or 
subdued,  by  a  little  firmness  and  determination  on  our 
part ;  and  this,  if  we  chose,  could  he  eauly  eommoned 
to  our  Md  M  home,  instead  of  setting  out  on  onr  tnvds 
to  seek  for  consolation  we  know  not  where.  And  to  flte 
realty  unhappy,  alas  I  to  imagine  that  a  deep  and  heait- 
folt  grief  can  either  be  eradicated,  or  even  assuaged,  by 
change  of  place  or  scene,  is  but  to  mock  a  sorrow,  the 
intensity  of  which  we  are  incapable  of  eomiirebending. 
— Emily,  a  novtl,  by  Mra.  Maberlcy. 
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THE  HILLS  THAT  BRING  DOWN  THE  RAIN. 

SoHR  years  ago,  1  employed  part  of  a  summer  vacation 
in  taking,  In  company  w'itD  a  friend,  a  valking  excoralon 
through  part  of  the  Wegtcra  Highlands  of  Scotland.  We 
bad  neither #f  uahe^  previoasly  £uniliar  witJi  mouBtaiQ 
8c«Dcry.  A  mnge  of  blue  hills,  in  the  diatast,  horizon, 
of  no  remarkable  elevatioD,  and  vboec  outline,  traced  in 
gentle  undulations  against  the  sky,  bounded  in  the  land- 
scape like  a  picture  frame,  constituted  the  utmost  of  our 
acquaintance  witii  the  sublimer  features  on  the  face  of 
nature.  We  vere  both  of  us  eeeentially  children  of  the 
plain.  It  may  be  coi^ectured,  then,  with  what  impres- 
atona  of  vonder  and  delight  we  foniid  ODreelTea,  for  the 
first  time,  traverdng  the  land  of  mounddn  and  flood  ; 
with  irhat  feelings  of  awe  we  contemplated,  no  longer 
from  a  distance,  those  gigantic  Titans — the  elde«t  bom 
of  Earth — afl,  canopied  in  miAt,  they  seemed  to  withdraw 
in  sullen  dignity  from  our  intrusive  gaze,  or,  standing 
out  clear  in  the  bright  sanabine,  •nalight  and  shadow 
alternately  chasing  each  other  orer  the  green  alopea  at 
their  base,  ibey  presented  no  unapt  emblon  of  vigorous 
old  age,  with  childhood  playing  at  its  feet.  Our  feelings, : 
as  we  advanced,  became  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  was  beantiflil  and  sulvlime  in  na- 
ture, and  we  looked  with  envy  upon  each  bare-legged 
giflie  we  passed,  who  enjoyed  nie  privilege  of  a  constant 
familiarity  with  those  scenes  to  vhich  we  eould  only 
pay  a  flying  visit  for  once  In  our  lives;  ve  wished  that 
we  too  bad  been  bom  sons  of  the  moant^n*. 

On  one  day,  in  particular,  we  had  passed  through  a 
district  especially  marked  by  the  characters  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity  peculiar  to  the  countir.  Part  of  our  route 
lay  through  a  ^en  or  valley  which  had^  been  the  scene 
of  an  event  of  de^  hlatorical  intarest,  and  the  gloomy 
grandeor  of  whose  external  features,  as  the  ink  crags  by 
which  it  was  hemmed  in  on  either  side  looked  down  in 
fivwning  mi^esty  upon  our  path,  was  strikingly  in  har- 
mony with  the  feelings  naturally  excited  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  tragedy  of  which  it  remained  the  undying 
memorial.  As  we  passed  through  tt,  we  were  to  a  more 
than  usual  extent  under  the  influence  of  the  impressions 
I  have  already  spoken  oC  The  whole  oountry  appeared 
to  us  invcatea  with  a  poetic  character.  Every  old  man 
we  met  seemed  to  be  an  Oasian,  a  seannackic  or  bard, 
whosestore  of  traditions  and  memories  of  the  olden  time, 
would,  to  a  certainty,  if  we  could  but  matter  enough  of 
the  language  he  spoke  to  addroaa  him  In,  overflow  upon 
us  in  B(H)g.  We  never  doubted  that  tjie  Mttfausiasm 
which  had  come  upon  us  as  a  strange  and  novel  fiseting, 
kindled  up  by  our  sudden  admission  to  the  eo&templa- 
tion  of  BO  much  beauty  of  a  character  so  new  to  us,  was, 
to  those  who  were  continually  living  In  it*  preaencc,  an 
abiding  habit  of  the  soul,  tinging  all  their  reelings  and 
modes  of  expression.  In  this  mood  of  mind  we  were 
overtaken,  and  our  poetic  musings  for  a  time  put  to 
flight,  br  a  rattling  shower  of  nUn  :— one  of  those  pecu- 
liar to  the  mountains,  which  instead  of  foiling  Qown 
plump  upon  your  head,  like  any  honest  shower  in  a 
Christian  land,  sweep,  and  whlri,  and  eddy  about  you, 
like  cuintAHiers  galloping  round  a  square  of  inflmtry,  as 
if  seeking  for  the  unprotected  parts  of  yonr  person,  <bsh 
into  yonr  mouth  and  ^yes,  and  strike  against  your  ears 
with  a  force  which  makes  your  checks  glow  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  buf- 
feting with  this  sudden  tempest,  we  found  shelter  in  a 
cottage  or  cabin  not  Hx  from  the  way  aide,  whose  inmates 
were  a  woman  and  two  children.  We  were  received,  not 
exactly  with  the  ftank  "  kindly  welcome  "  hospitality  we 
had  antici|)ated,  from  what  we  had  heard  and  read  of  the 
Highland  mode  of  exercising  this  virtue ;  but  we  were 
received,  and  pen^itted  to  warm  onreelvee  and  dry  our 
clothes  by  a  peat  fire,  which  gave  out  quite  as  much 
smoke  as  heat.  Truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  neither 
the  appearance  of  our  hostess  herself,  nor  that  of  her 
children  or  dwelling,  harmonized  much  with  the  po- 
etical colouring  through  which  we  had  been  predisposing 
onrselTes  to  look  upon  everything  nursed  among  the 


I  hiHs.  She  was  sluttish  in  her  dress,  and  dirty  in  her 
!  person  ;  the  little  freckled  savages  by  the  fire-dde  looked 
as  if  they  had  never  seen  water  in  thellr  lives ;  and  the 
house,  which  might  have  beeo  a  comfottable  one,  (for,  if 
not  architectuially  beautiftil,  it  was  at  least  pretty  snb- 
stantially  built,)  and  the  few  articles  of  fumiture  it  con- 
tained, were  anything  but  inviting  in  their  aspect.  The 
poor  woman  wore  a  anrewish  and  anxious  expression,  as 
she  moved  about  on  some  occupation  of  housewifery, 
which  she  had  not  thought  -it  necessary  to  intermit  on 
account  of  our  presence,  and  iriiich  certidnly  did  not  add 
to  the  agrimena  of  our  visit  Finding  she  epoke  some 
English,  we  attempted  to  open  a  conversation  with  her. 
But  the  reply  drawn  from  her  by  the  very  first  observa- 
tion i  made,  was  of  a  nature  to  disincline  us  from  perse- 
vering in  the  attempt.  Referring  to  the  cause  of  our 
intruBion,  J  ventured  the  remark,  a  very  safe  one  as 
applied  to  any  part  of  Seotluid,  that  probably  a  good 
deal  of  lain  fall  in  that  vdl«y  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Never  shall  I  forget  tlie  strong  guttural  emphasis  of  dis- 
content and  disgu8t>  deMng  all  attempt  to  indicate  it 
by  any  peculiar  fonn  of  orthography,  with  which  she 
exclMmcd  in  reply,  "Ach,  yes;  this  nasty  hills  bnnga 
doon  the  rain  ! " 

There  was  no  denying  the  flwit;  tlie  hills  did  bring 
down  the  rain,  and  plenty  of  it  too,  as  our  short  expe- 
rience in  the  Highlands  amply  proved.  But  that  this 
abundance  of  moUture  should  extinguish,  in  a  native 
of  the  hills,  the  love  and  admiration  for  them,  which 
a  brief  association  with  them  had  so  largely  kindled  in 
us ;  that  the  canopy  of  mist,  which  to  us  was  as  a  veil 
of  gloiy  dirouding  an  unseen  Divinl^,  should  become, 
on  closer  acquaintance,  literally  a  wet  blanket,  stifling 
every  enthusiastic  emotion ;  this  we  did  not  expect,  and 
it  came  upon  us  with  all  the  forca  of  a  most  unpleasant  i 
surprise.  We  took  advantage  of  the  first  gleam  of  sun- 
shine to  buckle  our  knapeaeks  again  on  our  shoulders, 
and  continue  our  journey,  somewhat  sobered  in  our 
feelings,  and  beginning  to  admit  a  dim  apprehendon,  ; 
that,  although  to  mere  oocaaional  visitors,  such  as  we 
were,  that  description  of  country  was  the  most  attractive 
which  best  filled  the  eye,  and  spoke  most  eloquently  to  I 
the  iijiagination  and  feelings,  it  was  yet  barely  possible  > 
that  these  might  be  attended  by  some  serious  drawback  i 
in  the  experience  of  a  permanent  resident,  who  might 
perchance  find  good  canse  to  prefer  for  a  home  a  eonntiy 
of  more  homely  features,  hut  of  kindlier  soil  and  more 
genial  climate ;  and  which,  if  it  Was  leas  fitted  to  attract 
to  it  the  wandering  tourist,  was  also  fVee  from  tm  attrac- 
tive power  of  a  more  uncomfortable  character ;  in  wlilch 
there  were  no  "  nasty  hiite  to  bring  down  the  rain." 

I  have  often  since  that  day  thought  of  the  Highland 
woman's  remark  with  some  feeUn{^  of  amusement,  but 
also  with  a  strong  impression  of  its  substantial  truth, 
and  of  iu  applicability  to  matters  of  more  nntversal 
interest  than  the  prevalence  of  rain  in  a  moontunoHS 
countrj-.   It  is  not  in  landscapes  only  that 

"  Distance  l«Dd>  enehantmeiit  to  the  view, 
.^nd  robe*  Uie  mountolii  in  i»  uure  hue." 

The  same  kind  of  iUuuon  takes  effect  ftlso  In  the 
moral  world.  The  historical  eventa,  and  the  poinu  of 
national  and  Individual  character,  which  fill  the  largest 

place  In  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  gain  the  greateet 
^re  of  their  admiration  and  applause,  ue  very  far 
Indeed  fh)m  being  those  which  it  is  always  most  agree- 
able to  be  brought  into  close  contact  with ;  and  it  were 
well,  perhaps,  if  we  were  more  frequently  reminded,  at 
how  great  a  sacrifice  of  individual  happiness  and  cmnfbrt 
those  things  may  have  been  gained,  which  strike  most 
vividly  upon  the  imagination,  and  are  deemed  most 
ornamental  to  the  social  edifice.  In  the  utmost  fervour 
of  our  admiration,  we  should  not  forget  that  there  is 
another  piunt  of  view,  and  one  which,  in  the  case  of 
persons  particularly  situated,  may  be  the  only  one  open 
to  them,  from  which  the  object  we  admire  may  present 
a  veiy  different  appeanuice  mm.  that  in  wUdi  we  behold 
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I     it ;  that  beauty  may  appear  to  us  its  leading  cliaracter, 
j     onlv  becaiiee  we  are  never  brought  so  close  to  it  as  to 
be  within  the  range  of  ite  more  direct  and  abiding 
J    inflaences;  and  that  the  very  qualities  to  which  it  is 
I    indebted  for  the  admiration  it  excites  in  m  who  stand 
afar  off,  or  only  occasionally  approach  it,  may  be  the 
inunediitfl  source  of  a  great  deal  that  is  most  painful 
uid  nncomfortable  to  those  with  whom  it  is  a  necessity 
to  be  always  in  its  near  neighbourhood. 
I       The  military  achieremei^ts  of  a  nation,  for  example — 
how  ample  a  space  do  they  not  fill  in  its  historj' !  how 
I    lar:gely  do  they  not  contribute  to  make  up  the  estimate 
I    which  we  form  of  its  character  1    The  leaders  of  Its 
armies  are  celebrated  by  poets  and  orators  as  its  greatest 
men,  as,  of  alt  others,  the  most  worthy  of  having  their 
names  banded  down  with  praine  to  posterity,  and  of 
being  remembered  with  gratitude  to  distant  ages.  And 
yet,  of  the  millions  who  constitute  the  nation,  how  small 
is  the  proport)<m  to  whom  the  moat  brilliant  of  these 
atMemaeoOi  have  brought  either  advantage  or  et^tty- 
'  ment,  or  crea  the  footastic  and  nlisubatantial  giatlflca- 
tioo  which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  national 
I  glory !    National  glory  is  a  ray  which  gilds  only  the 
I  elerated  pinnacles  of  society ;  it  penetrates  not  to  the 
lowly  region  in  which  the  great  masses  of  mankind 
'  move.   To  them  the  splendoare  of  war  are  only  known 
I  in  the  loss  of  sons,  broUierB,  iathers,  and  husbandfi,  aifd 
in  the  added  weight  of  an  intolerable  taxation,  which 
lays  its  ruthless  hand  upon  every  crust  of  bread  they 
I  eat,  apon  every  rag  which  cotcib  them,  upon  the  roof 
which  shelters  them  from  the  winter's  cold,  upon  the 
'  fire  which  warms  their  shivering  limbs,  upon  the  light 
,   which  struggles  through  their  dim  and  dusty  casements. 

Uay  not  these,  with  truth,  apply  to  all  that  can  be  sud 
j  of  the  imposing  splendours  of  war,  that  it  has  been  to 
I  them  but  as  "the  oasty  hlUs  which  bring  down  the 
lainr 

I      Or,  to  take  a  more  familiar  illustration.   There  are 
I  men  of  rare  and  rich  endowment,  who  seem  formed  to 
be  the  delight  of  every  circle  into  which  they  enter — ■ 
I  who,  alike  in  the  courtly  saloon  or  the  snug  reunion  of 
'  dioice  spirits  at  the  club,  attract  towards  themselves, 
by  an  irresistible  &sciuation,  the  moat  distinguished  for 
irit,  intelligence,  and  accomplishment,  causing  them  to 
1,  press  emnlously  around  them,  and  leave  tbem  with 
I    regret  and  reluctance;  for  whom  the  fairest  and  loveliest 
hoard  their  sweetest  smiles,  and  with  whose  society  the 
I    greatest  in  the  land  are  proud  to  have  their  tables 
I   graced.    Who  would  not  look  with  envy  upon  those 
who  enjoy  the  privily  of  constant  association  with 
nch  men, — of  having  every,  the  most  minute,  incident 
!    vt  duly  life  illumin«l,  and  tinged  with  all  the  pris- 
matic noes  of  grace  and  beauty,  by  the  bright  beams  of 
such  a  son  I  And  yet,  is  it  not  often  the  case,  that  there 
.    is  J  oat  one  place  where  that  laugh  is  never  heard }  that 
then  is  one  loving,  wistful,  anxious  countenance,  towards 
whidi  the  bright  ghmces  of  that  eye  are  never  turned  1 
I  that  the  idol  of  every  circle,  the  magic  spirit  who  throws 
hii  fiuwination  around  him  wherever  he  moves,  becomes 
■i  disenchanted  as  he  crosses  one  threshbold — and  that 
threshhold  his  own )  that  there  he,  who  is  so  full  of  life 
ii  and  gaiety,  witty,  eloquent,  graceful,  tender,  becomes 
silent,  ftftfiil,  eanuj/e— it  may  be,  harsh  and  unfeelingi 
,   With  how  much  jastice  may  not  the  poor,  neglected, 
'I  bndun-bearted  wife  curse  those  very  attractions  which 
'i  ve  so  delightful  to  all  the  world  besides,  but  which,  as 
I   having  created  that  distaste  for  home  and  its  quiet 
'  CBjoymentfl,  the  effects  of  which  she  feels  so  deeply,  are 
.  I«  her,  in  literal  truth,  the  nasty  hills  that  bring  down 
I   the  nin — bring  it  down  in  many  a  shower  of  bitter  and 
■  lunQnig  teazBl 

The  evil  most  to  be  guarded  against  by  those  who 
j  have  it  in  their  power  to  determine  the  arrangements 
I  of  Bodety,  is  the  permitting  any  one  class  to  feel  that 
the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  another  bring  only  suf- 
!.  fcring  and  discomfort  to  them.  There  is  no  circumstance 
|)  IB  oar  social  condition,  which  can  be  said,  strictly 


speaking,  to  be  altogether  a  gain ;  no  good  whidi  we  can 
count  ourselves  to  have  received  without  any  counter- 
vailing sacrifice.  Even  civilization,  which  has  so  greatly 
multiplied  our  enjoyments,  and  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened our  capacity  for  eiyoying;  even  it,  which,  next  to 
the  knowledge  in  divine  tm^  is  the  gnatest  boon  oar 
nature  is  cajmble  of  receiving.  Is  never  nnattended  by 
its  train  of  evils,  of  which  uncivilized  man  has  compa- 
ratively little  experience.  It  is,  therefue,  no  ground 
for  discontent  or  murmniing  to  find  that  there  is 
nothing  so  every  way  good  as  not  to  have  its  nn&vour' 
able  side.  That  would  appear  to  he  a  law  of  nature 
agidnst  whidi  it  is  foolish  and  vain  to  stmg^.  But  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  fur  subject  of  complaint,  ^dioald  the 
good  and  the  evil  resulting  ftom  any  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  common  lot  be  so  distributed,  that  the 
former  should  be  poured  out  unmixed  on  one  ude,  and 
the  latter  on  the  other.  Should  that  at  any  time  be  the 
case,  we  cannot  wonder  that  much  murmuring  and  dis- 
content i^ould  be  the  consequence;  and  If  we  could 
conceive  a  condition  of  society  in  which  audi  a  diatribu- 
tion  was  the  general  order  of  things,  we  coald  have  little 
difficulty  in  predicting  for  it  a  speedy  and  violent  disso- 
lution. No  state  of  society,  in  which  the  hostile  ele- 
ments were  so  distinctly  separated  from  each  other, 
sifted  asunder  and  disconnected  as  to  their  parts,  but 
kept  in  proximity  aa  to  thdr  masses,  could  by  pos^- 
bility  continue  to  exist :  a  collision  would  be  inevitable. 
Like  two  elouds,  of  which  the  one  is  positively,  the 
other  negatively  electrified,  they  woula  rush  against 
each  other  with  a  crash  which  would  shatter  both  into 
fragments. 

Ilie  tendency  of  "every  social  system  whatever,  when 
left  to  its  own  uncorrected  action,  is  this  result,  A  pre- 
pondenuee  of  advantage,  enjoyed  at  first  by  accident, 
gives  superiority  of  power,  and  that  again  draws  to  its 

Csessor  a  larger  share  of  the  advantage  from  which  it 
flowed.  &  the  two,  alternately  cause  and  effect, 
continue  acting  upon  and  enlarging  each  other.  The 
strong  tend  constantly  to  become  stronger,  the  weak 
to  beoame  weaker.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  to  correct 
this  tendency,  that  periodical  refbrms,  attended  witii 
more  or  less  violence,  become  a  kind  of  necessity,  a 
sanatory  discipline  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  system,  and  prevent  its  utter  dissolution.  The 
more  r^ularly  and  uniformly  we  take  care  to  act  in 
counteraction  of  the  morbid  tendency,  the  less  occasion 
-will  there  be  for  violent  and  painful  remedies.  It  is 
only  when  the  tendency  is  left  to  Its^  nncheeked  for  so 
long  that  it  at  last  becomes  unbearable, — when  the  equi- 
poise is  BO  entirely  disturbed  that  the  motion  of  the 
social  machine  is  Impeded,  and  threatens  to  stop, — that 
the  cure  becomes  violent  and  dangerous.  When- the 
great  men  of  the  world  have  been  heedlessly  and  selfishly 
adding  gratification  to  gratification,  without  casting  a 
thought  upon  the  Influence  these  sxercise  on  the  com- 
fort of  those  beneath  them, — then,  when  at  length  the 
good  of  the  former  comes  in  the  belief  and  experience 
of  the  latter  to  be  identified  with  their  own  evil, — when 
they  feel  that  ^1  that  gives  grace,  and  elegance,  and 
beauty  to  the  upper  r^ons  of  society,  is  to  them  as  the 
"nasty  hills  which  bringdown  the  ndo,"— then,  indeed, 
may  we  fear  for  the  result  of  t^e  struggle  to  bring 
things  right,  and  apprehend  that  the  throes  of  nature, 
in  putting  forth  her  medicatrix,  may  be  too  much 
for  the  vitality  of  the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
there  be  a  constant  shifting  of  the  ballast,  as  it  leans 
over  to  one  side  ;  a  continual  care  bestowed  to  mix  the 
good  and  evil  of  life  to  all  classes,  with  as  mudi  equality 
as  the  difllerenoes  in  their  circumstances  will  admit  of : 
let  it  be  caused  to  be  felt,  that  what  brings  good  to  some 
Inings  good  to  all,  and  what  iiyures  some  injures  all ; 
and  we  may  safely  leave  society,  with  all  its  machinery 
of  wheels  and  balances,  to  take  care  of  itaeif,  secure 
that  it  is  safe  at  least  from  all  intenial  sources  of  decay. 

— — 
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REUARKS  ON  THE  OHUBCH  ABCHITECTUBE 
OF  ENGLAND. 

No.  11. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  first  style  of 
Christian  architecture,  properly  so  called,  ivhich 
was  used  in  England.'  Tnis  style  has  bieen  ap- 
propriately callea  the  Early  Engluh :  it  prevailed 
generally  throughout  the  13th  century,  that  is 
to  sa^,  from  the  death  of  King  Richard  Ccenr 
de  Lion,  through  the  reigns  of  King  John,  of 
Henry  III^  ana  Edward  I.  It  is  distingtUBfaed 
most  prominently  from  the  preceding  styles,  by  the 
TOuna-headedaruL  and  itspecnliar  mouliQiigs  being 
entirely  disused.   Henceforward  we  hare,  there- 
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fore,  to  do  with  pointed  arches ;  fur  the  exceptions 
to  Oiis  rule  are  few.  There  were  three  kinds  of 
pointed  arch  used  in  this  style :  first,  the  lancet ; 
secondly,  the  equilateral;  and  thirdly,  the  obtuse.  Of 
these,  the  lancet  and  the  equilateral  were  most  used 
for  large  buildings,  (as  at  Westminster  Abbey  the 
lancet  prevails,  at  Saliaburv  the  equilateral ;)  but 
in  small  country  churches  the  obtuse-angle  arch  is 
most  fireqnently  fbnod.   The  mouldrags  assume  a 

(I)  "Oolbic,"  ammegiveDln  eriot;  It  hid  notUng  to  do  with 
the  Goths. 


bold  and  prominent  appearance,  having  deep  hol- 
lows, in  which  an  ornament,  called  the  tooth  orna- 
ment, is  frequently  inserted.  The  doorways  of  this 
style  are  very  ef^rant :  they  usually  consist  of  a 
single  slender  shaii  on  each  side,  with  capitals  in 
the  shape  of  bells  reversed ;  from  these  spring  a 
few  bold  mouldings,  or  a  simple  line  of  toom  orna- 
ment, having  a  hood-moulding  over  it  In  large 
chun^es,  we  meet  with  doorways  divided  into  two 
by  a  single  or  clustered  shaft  in  the  middle,  and  the 
two  arches  thus  formed  are  inclosed  within  a  larser 
arch,  the  space  between  being  filled  up  with  sculp- 
tured work.  Porches  become  more  usual  in  this 
style :  they  are  large,  and  have  high-pitched  and 
nralted  roob.  We  nave  now  quite  left  the  heavy, 
massive  piers  of  the  Norman  style,  and,  instead  of 
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them,  we  have  the  piers  in  large  buildings  composed 
of  one  column,  surrounded  by  slender  shafts  de- 
tached, but  uniting  in  one  capital  above,  as  at 
Salisbury;  or  f^in,  clustered  dose  together,  as  in 
the  chapel  called  the  Dean's  Chapel,  in  Oxford 
cathedral,  and  at  Lincoln.  In  the  smaller  churches, 
a  plun  octi^onal  or  circular  pier,  was  used,  as  at 
Boxgrove ;  but,  as  these  piers  were  used  also  in  later 
styles,  they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
mouldings  and  ornaments  of  the  capitals  and  basef. 
t  ^  we  hmted  above,  the  usual  form  of  early  En£- 
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capitals  is  tbe  reversed  bell-Bhape,  haviug 
round  the  lower  part  a  small  head-moulding ;  the 
capping,  or  top  part  of  the  capital,  consists  of  one 
or  more  round  mouldiagB,  vritn  deep  recesses  be- 
tween them.   The  capitoLis  often  decorated  with  a 
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kind  of  foliage  peculiar  to  this  style :  the  stems 
rise  trom  the  neck  or  lower  part  of  the  capital, 
the  leaves  curl  gracefully  under  the  upper 
mouldings  i  they  are  very  boldly  sculptured,  and 
stand  completely  off  the  surlbce  of  the  capital.  In 
■mailer  churches  the  capitals  are  often  round,  with 
a  small  nail-head  moulding,  or  have  as  many  angles 
as  the  pier  which  they  crown.  The  lancet  win^w, 
which  IS  so  much  used  in  this  style,  is  often  t^uite 
umple,  having  no  kind  of  moulding;  but  it  is 
sometimes  found,  in  the  same  simplicity,  repeated 
(in  the  east  end  of  a  church)  three  times,  the  centre 
one  being  higher  than  the  side  ones,  and  all  three 
combined  by  a  simple  hood-line  above  them,  as  at 
Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
which  stand  apart  on  the  outside  are  combined 
inside  into  one  window,  by  wide  splaying  interiorly, 
and  by  the  intcr\'eutioa  of  slender  detached  shatto, 
as  at  Salisbury-  cathedral. 

In  this  style  apjiear  the  first  spedmens  of  tracery 
(that  is,  stone  divisions)  in  the  heads  or  upper  parts 
of  windows.  The  first  hint  of  it  (so  to  speak) 
seems  given  in  such  windows  as  that  at  Bronnsover 
chnicb,  Warwickshire ;  but  the  first  specimens  de- 
serving the  name  of  tmcery  are  such  windows  as 
that  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Giles',  Oxford,  whicli  is 
formed  of  three  lancet-shaped  divisions  below,  and 
the  head  filled  in  with  three  circles,  havkig  folia- 
tions in  them.  This  sort  of  window  occurs  late  in 
the  early-English  style,  and  forms  a  sort  of  link  or 
ctHmexion  between  tbo  simple  lancet  window,  and 
the  windows  (of  the  next  style)  which  n  e  call  geo- 
metrical. The  mouldings  of  this  style  are,  as  I 
observed,  very  bold,  and  give  an  utemation  of 
prominent  roll-shaped  lines,  with  deep  hollows 
tietween  them.  The  buttresses  in  this  style  are 
cither  narrow  ones,  of  slender  proportions,  with  a 
pedfanent  or  gable  at  the  to^,  as  at  Beverley  Min- 
ster, or  else  plun  ones,  with  stages  or  slopes. 
Flying  buttresses,  as  they  are  called,  were  also 
now  first  introduced,  and,  with  other  such  contri- 
vances, rendered  the  old  fashion  of  massive  walls 
DO  longer  necessary  ;  hence  the  masonry  of  this 
style  is  usually  mnch  less  bulky  than  that  used  in 
tM  Norman  buildings.   One  very  important  part 


of  a  church  was  also  introduced  in  tMs  Btylo,  vix. 
the  steeple  or  spire.  The  Norauuu  never  at- 
tempted anything  more  than  a  low,  square,  pyra- 
midal capping;  but  now  this  was  raised  into  the 
noble  spire,  which  crowns  so  many  of  onr  parish 
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churches,  and  seems  to  point  heaven-ward.  At 
first  tbey  were  very  simple:  that  of  Wandsford 
cliurcb,  Northants,  ^ves  a  fair  specimen  of  thrir 
appearance  in  this  style.  Crockets  also  first  ap- 
pear in  this  style:  they  are  projections  from  the 
outer  angles  of  pinnacles,  canopies,  and  the  like,  and 


resemble  leaves  or  flowers.  In  this  style  they  have 
a  simple,  but  bold  appearance,  as  at  Lincoln  and  at 
Saliabnry  cathedrals. 

It  wiU  be  veil-  to  mention  a  fisw  of  the  moat 
known  buildings  in  this  style.  Salisbury  Catihedntl 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  spedmen  of  it 
in  its  early  state.  It  was  built  by  the  munificent 
bishop  Poore,  between  the  years  a.d.  1220  and 
1260 :  the  windows  here  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  narrow  lancet  shape.  The  nave  and  transepts 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  commenced  in  the  year 
1245,  exhibit  the  style  in  a  more  advanced  state; 
while  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  of  its 
latest  period.  The  yeat  front  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
bnilt  by  the  mnnificonce  of  Bishop  Joceline 
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between  the  years  1213  and  1239,  exliibita  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  statuary  of  thia  period. 

At  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  dunng  the  rei^ 
of  Edward  I.,  the  early-English  style  began  to  lose 
its  simphcity,  and  gradually  became  so  much 
altered,  that  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  vce  are  fain  to  give  up  the  name  altogether, 
and  to  call  the  altered  style  by  a  new  one.  The  name 
chosen  for  this  style,  which  crept  in  thus  gradually, 
is  one  which  expresses  the  nature  of  it — it  is  called 
the  decorated  style.  It  lasted  about  a  century.  It 


is,  indeed,  we  thinlt,  the  most  beautiful  style  of 
architecture  that  England  ever  saw ;  and,  though 
some  have  thought  its  profuseness  and  variety  of 
ornament  unpleasiug,  after  the  chaste  severity  of 
the  e^rly- English,  we  must  say,  that  we  look  upon 
it  as  the  first  complete  style  in  Christian  art,  to 
which  the  early-English,  graceful  as  it  is,  is  merely 
a  sort  of  introduction. 

We  lose  the  lancet  arch  entirely  in  this  style ; 
those  generally  employed  in  it  were  the  simple, 
pointed,  equilateral,  and  obtuse  arches.  They  are 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  late  arches 
of  the  preceding  style.  The  piers  used  in  this 
style,  in  large  buildings,  are  composed  of  a  cluster 
of  shafts,  not  detach^,  as  io  the  last  style,  but 
joined  together,  so  that  only  half,  or  three-quarters, 
of  each  appear.  Thus  the  piers  in  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral are  like  a  cluster  of  slender  shafts,  closely  put 
together,  diamoud-wise.  An  ordinary  pier  is  made 
of  four  such  shafts,  as  at  Grendon  and  Austrey 
churches,  in  Warwickshire;  or,  again,  of  eight 
shafts,  four  large  and  four  small.  A  great  mark  of 
this  style  is  the  square-edged,  projecting  ribband, 
or  fillet,  as  it  is  called,  running  up  the  i&ce  of  each 
shaft:  it  is  rarely  seen  in  other  styles.  In  small 
churches  the  plain  octagonal  pier  is  very  usufd,  as 
at  Tysoe,  Warwickshire ;   and  the  capitals  are 


sometimes  of  the  same  shape,  or  else  of  a  different 
one,  as  at  Hanwell  and  Chacombe  churches. 
The  capitals  in  large  churches  are  often  richly 
decorated  with  elegant  sculpture,  of  a  more  de- 
licate and  less  prominent  kind  than  that  used  in 
early-English-  Fine  specimens  occur  at  York 
Cathedral.  In  this  style  also  we  begin  to  find  the 
pier  moulding  running  up  into  the  arches,  without 
anv  capital  mtcrvening,  as  at  Easley,  Warwick- 
shire. The  bases  of  piers  differ  chieflv  from  those 
of  the  ea^ly-Euglish  style,  by  having  the  deep  hol- 
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loTTs  of  the  mouldings  filled  up  with  small  round 
mouldings.  The  bases  are  olten  angular,  as  at 
Worcester  Cathedral. 

Lai^e  stone-vaulted  roofs  now  appear ;  and  they 
have  each  division  intersected  by  various  ribs,  run- 
ning lengthways,  or  across,  or  fiom  angle  to  angle. 
There  are  but  few  of  the  orig^al  timber  roofs  of 
this  style  remaining :  they  were  of  a  very  high, 
narrow  pitch,  and  were  open  to  the  very  top  beam, 
called  the  ridge  beam ;  the  timbers  were,  indeed, 
as  we  have  reason  to  think,  always  exposed  ia  this 
way.  The  roof  of  Adderbury  church,  Oxfordshire, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  this  date, — probably  the 
latter  part' of  the  14th  century.  The  doorways  in 
this  style  become  more  highly  ornamented ;  they 
have  several  slender  shafts  on  either  side,  some- 
times detached,  but  generally  joined  to  the  wall ; 
over  them  is  often  found  a  canopy,  with  rich 
crockets,  from  which  springs  the  arch  moulding,  as 
at  Adderbury.  But  the  chief  glory  of  this  style  is, 
the  beautiful  and  various  forms  which  its  windows 
assume.  In  the  lower  part  they  are  divided  into 
several,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven,  perpendicular 
divisions,  or  Ughtt,  as  they  are  called.  These  lights 
are  separated  by  stone  muUioru,  which  do  not  stop 
at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  but  run  into  forms,  some- 
I  times  of  a  regular  geometrical  shape,  (sucb  as  may 
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be  described  with  compasses,)  or  ft^ain,  into  easy, 
flowing  lines,  which  branch  into  various  flame-like 
anopartments.  Of  the  first  kind,  the  windows  of 
Hert<m  College  chapelt  in  Oxford,  are  good  speci- 
mens; of  tbe  flowing  style,  some  windows  in  Ox- 
ford Cathedral  afford  specnneni.  There  are  four 
of  Ais  hind  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lady  ChapeL 
In  some  windows  the  mulliona  merely  cross  in  tbe 
head.  Smaller  windows  (especially  clerettoir  win- 
dows) are  often  found  st^nare-heiued,  and  filled  in' 
tiie  upper  part  with  flowing  tracery. 

In  omaroental  detail,  uie  most  characteristic 
ornament  is  one  called  the  baU-^fiowtr.  It  resembles 
a  ball  within  three  or  four  overlapping  leaves, 
heuing  some  resemblance  to  a  rose-bud:  it  is 
asaally  inserted  in  rows,  in  a  hollow  moulding, 
wheUier  of  doors,  windows,  or  cornices.  A  four- 
leavcd  smiaTe  flower  is  also  commonly  nsed  in  this 
•^le  m  toe  same  way. 

la  battnsBes  of  this  style,  we  have  chiefly  to 
netiee,  that  they  are  usnaUy  pkMsed  (fiagonally  at 
the  coraars  of  buildings,  instead  of  in  a  line  with 
the  walk,  which  was  the  plan  pursued  in  earlier 
rtyles.  They  are  divided  into  stages,  and  in  some 
ea«es  have  niches,  with  canopies,  for  statoea,  on 
die  outer  faces,  as  at  Witney  drnrch,  Oxon.  Para- 
ph pierced  through  with  wavy,  flowing  tracery, 
ss  at  Malmesbory  Abbey-church,  and  at  Brailea, 
Warwiekshire,  are  characteristic  of  this  style.  The 
transition  from  this  style  to  the  next,  as  irom  the 
bst  to  it,  was  very  gradual ;  and  we  often  And 
buildings  combining  the  featares  of  both,  which 
are  poKling,  at  least  to  the  inexperienced  eye. 


ADVENTCRES  IN  THE  SKOW.' 

Wiietr  emom  eomes,  the  scene  changes.  The 
moment  that  it  becomes  trodden  down  hard  on  the 
roads,  all  tiie  world  is  on  sledges ;  sledges  come 
ferth  from  their  year-long  hiding-places,  and  stan^ 
before  the  houses  ready  to  be  hired.  Ob  the  road 
ue  sledges  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  largest 
to  the  smallest,  from  the  smartest  to  the  simplest. 
Some  of  them,  especially  in  some  of  the  chief  cities, 
u*  TWj  gav  indeed,  lliey  are  of  various  shapes, 
bnt  fBsembie  the  bodies  of  ebariots,  phaetons,  gigs, 
lib  act  on  slec^bars.  Some  of  them  are  very 
gai^,  and  others  very  gaudily  painted,  richly 
cushioned,  and  ftimishea  witin  aprons  of  the  sh^y 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  as  hears,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
detr.  Their  sledge-bars  sweep  ap  in  a  fine  curve, 
and  meet  high  before,  bearing  on  their  summit 
some  figure — a  pine-apple,  a  fir-cone,  a  lion's 
head,  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings,  or  a  human 
fignre.  The  horses  are  covered  with  cloths  of  gay 
oolowB,  which  are  stitched  all  over  with  little  bells, 
ad  bells  are  generally  hung  on  the  sledges  too. 

Besides  the  handsome  ones,  many  an  old- 
Mnonad  affitir  comes  forth,  down  to  tbe  bauer's 
or  peasant's  sledge,  whieh  is  his  old  wicker-basket 
wagon-body,  on  a  few  poles  rudely  knocked  toge> 
dier.  Every  thing  that  is  a  vehicle  of  convey- 
ance becomes  a  sledge.  Wheelbarrows  disappear, 
and  become  sledge-barrows.  Every  thing  that  was 
before  carried  now  becomes  drawn.  Tubs,  baskets, 
boMttes,  all  are  on  sledges,  and  are  travelling 
Aa  streets  and  roads.    Eveiy  boy  has  his  sledge, 
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too,  made  of  a  few  boards  nailed  together,  on 
which  he  is  flying  down  the  hill-sides  with  the 
utmost  velocity.  AVherever  there  is  a  bit  of  a 
descent  in  a  street,  or  in  the  country,  down  it  are 
going  little  sledges  with  one  or  more  diildren  on 
each  of  them.  Boya  and  girls  draw  one  another 
along  tbe  streets  and  highways  at  fbU  speed  on 
these  little  vehicles ;  every  where  you  see  them  in 
motion,  and  they  afford  a  world  of  amusement. 
If  a  heap  of  mbbish  has 'been  thrown  to  some 
outside  of  the  town,  or  by  the  river-side,  covered 
with  snow,  it  becomes  a  sledge-bank  for  the  lads ; 
and  they  go  down  places  so  steep  and  unevoi, 
that  you  expect  to  see  tbem  every  moment  thrown 
head  over  heeb ;  but  no  such  thing — away  they 
go,  as  light  and  free  as  birds  on  the  ynug !  and 
when  they  get  to  tbe  end  of  their  course,  pick  up 
their  sledge  and  carry  it  back  to  the  top  again. 

But  it  IS  not  only  the  children  that  del^ht  in 
sledging;  the  grown  Germans  are  as  much  chiU 
drea  in  this  respect  as  any  of  them.  They  par- 
take with  northern  nations  in  all  ^eir  fondness 
for  sledjring.  Sledges  are  driving  about  every 
where,  mled  with  merry  feces,  and  attended  by 
loud  cracking  of  whips.  They  make  also  lai^ 
sledgtng-parties,  which  are  matters  of  much  excite- 
ment and  great  di«>lay,  as  well  as  of  very  par- 
ticular  etiquette.  Young  gentlemen  will  engage 
young  ladies  for  a  drive  in  a  sledging-party,  or 
SekUitm-fakrt-jxtriu,  for  three  monUts  before. 
Ureat  are  the  arranging,  the  planning,  the  cogi-, 
tations,  white  a  party  is  in  preparation.  The  ac- 
quaintance that  shaU  be  asked  to  una  in  it,  the 
choice  of  ladies  by  the  gentlemen,  tiie  number  of 
sledges  and  outriders  that  they  shall  spor^  the 
place  to  which  they  shall  drive,  and  wheUier  they 
shall  have  torches  to  return  by  or  not.  All  parties 
enter  into  the  scheme  with  heart  and  som,  and 
much  anxiety  is  felt  lest  any  change  in  the  weather, 
a  sndden  thaw,  or  a  fierce  snow-storm,  shoald 
prevent  it. 

The  slei^ing-parties  in  the  country  are  often 
still  more  Insty,  if  not  so  gay.  The  rich  bauers, 
or  fhrmers,  in  the  upper  Rhtnelands,  and  other 
parts,  are  excessively  fond  of  these  excursions, 
and  with  sle^s  that  will  hold  at  least  twenty 
people,  will,  in  winter,  <Mve  about  for  whole  days 
together.  The  gentry,  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
will,  with  much  joviality,  make  use  of  the  same 
capacious  vehicles,  and  set  on  foot  parties  to  some 
place  <rf  resort  The  trouble  in  the  country  to  get 
these  tt^ether,  and  the  ludicrous  accidents  that 
occur  to  them,  afford  subject  of  much  entertain- 
ment In  the  kingdom  of  Wirtembeig,  the  wirth.s, 
or  landlords  of  the  inns,  are  espedally  obliging. 
If  you  stop  merely  at  then:  doors,  while  your 
driver  gives  his  horses  some  bread  and  water,  they 
feel  much  annoyed  if  you  will  not  honour  their 
houae  by  going  in.  If  you  want  nothing,  they 
don't  trouble  themselves  about  that.  They  will 
do  you  any  little  service  they  can,  just  as  roach 
as  if  you  had  spent  a  Urge  aum  with  them.  At 
Waldenbnch,  not  ftur  from  Stut^rd,  we  stopped 
at  the  door  of  one  of  these  good-natured  men. 
We  had  recently  breakfasted,  and,  as  we  wanted 
nothing,  and  tbe  driver  said  he  would  not  stay 
long,  we  proposed  to  sit  in  the  carri^e  for  the  _ 
time.  Thevfirth.atallandveryrespectable-loolting 
man— for  the  wirths  are  generally  men  of  a  toler- 
able education,  and  often  hold  a  rank  with  the 
smaller  gentry  of  the  nei^bonrhood—oame  and 
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begged  ns  to  alight.  We  explained  to  him  that 
ve  mnted  nothing,  and  thercKire  did  not  vish  to 
trouble  them  by  going  in  and  out.  He  appeared 
much  disappointed ;  said  it  was  of  no  consequence 
whether  we  took  anything  or  nothing,  but  he 
hoped  we  would  honour  hia  bouse  by  entering  it. 
As  we,  however,  respectfully  persisted  in  remain- 
ing in  the  carriage,  be  went  away,  but  soon  came 
again,  and  with  much  eameatness  besought  us  to 
alight.  If  vre  would  not  go  in,  we  ought  at  least 
to  see  the  country,  and  there  was  an  old  ducal 
casUe  too  that  we  ought  to  see,  and  if  we  would 
permit  him,  he  would  tiave  much  pleasure  in  being 
oor  guide.  This  disinterested  kindness  it  would 
have  bean  most  uncourteous  to  decline.  With 
many  thanks  we  aliehted ;  and  the  good-hearted 
Swabian,  calling  for  nis  bat  and  his  cane,  for  he 
did  not  think  hia  ordinary  cap  which  he  had  on 
sufficiently  in  dress  to  appear  openly  with  strangers, 
he  led  the  way. 

But  our  worthy  wirth  has  been  introduced  here 
for  bis  sledging-party.  In  the  s&bles  of  the  castle 
he  tapped  with  bis  cane  on  a  very  capacious  sledge, 
and  breaking  into  laughter,  said :  "  That  is  mine ! 
Aha!  I  cannot  see  it  without  laughing.  If  you 
had  but  been  here  at  a  sledging-party  that  we  had 
last  winter!  The  forest-master  and  the  clergy- 
man were  always  saying  that  we  could  not  get  up 
a  genteel  sledguix-party  here,  lliat  other  places 
could  do  but  that  im  had  not  here  any  respect- 
able materials  to  eompose  one  of.  I  determined 
to  try.  I  took  my  sledge  and  drove  round.  I 
went  hm  and  there.  I  got  together  the  amtman, 
the  clergyman,  and  the  pnysician  of  the  next  dorf, 
the  collector  of  the  land  taxes,  the  steward,  the 
master  of  the  forests,  and  their  families.  We 
made  a  most  imposing  party.  In  this,  my  sledge, 
were  stowed  sixteen  souls.  I  drove,  and  we  took 
the  lead.  All  went  well ;  we  drove  out  far  into 
the  country.  The  air  was  clear,  though  sharp, 
and  all  were  in  the  highest  spirits.  My  horses 
were  ftdl  of  life ;  and  as  I  led  the  way  at  a  great 
rate,  I  heard  beUnd  me  aloud  sound  of  mirth,  and 
laughter,  and  gossip.  But  unluckily,  as  we  passed 
over  a* part  of  the  way  which  himg  over  the  valley 
below,  the  anow  had  drifted  over  a  precipice  of  at 
least  a  dozen  &et  h^h,  and  hung  m  great  round 
rolls  and  wreaths.  My  horses  at  this  critical 
apot  suddenly  took  fright,  and  became  restive.  I 
endeavoured  to  whip  them  sharply  forward,  but 
spite  of  all  my  exertions  they  backed  and  backed 
tul  one  side  of  the  sledge  was  over  the  precipice. 
There  was  a  sudden  and  astounding  shriek,  not 
only  firom  those  in  the  sledge,  but  from  those  in 
sledges  behind,  as  they  saw  it  toppling  over.  I 
leaped  out  to  seise  the  horses  by  the  reins  and 
drag  them  forward ;  but  it  vaa  in  part  too  late. 
The  cries  from  all  the  party  rose  more  wildly  than 
before ;  and  glancing  at  the  sle(^  I  saw  one  after 
another  of  its  load  disappear  over  the  precipice. 
Amongst  them  was  a  little  boy  of  mine,  only  about 
four  years  old.  As  I  saw  him  plunge  down  over  the 
precipice,  I  lost  alt  self-command,  and  all  thought 
of  every  thii^  else.  I  ran  in  distraction  towards 
the  nearest  point  where  I  could  descend  into  the 
valley,  cryini, 'Oh!  my  child!  my  child!  my  child 
is  killed  1  Ipluiuied  frantically  down  a  deep  de- 
scent ;  I  rushed  like  a  maniac  to  the  spot  where  the 
child  and  the  others  had  foUen.  I^ere  were  four  or 
five  men  and  wommi  alrea^  scrambling  out  of  the 
Biiow-4ieaps.  or  standiur  as  much  likemUars  of  salt 


as  Lot's  wife,  and  crying,  and  cursing,  and  disking 
themselves  in  the  mid^e  of  Uie  way.  As  I  drew 
near,  all  at  once  broke  ont  furiously — '  Oh,  what 
have  you  done  I  This  is  your  fine  sledging  party ! 
Oh,  you  have  killed  us !  Vou  have  lamed  us  for  life! 
— '  Cursed  stuff)'  I  exclumed,  raging;  '  my  child  I ' 
my  child!  where  is  he?  He  penslies — ^he  is  smo- 
thering in  the  snow!' — I  sprung  into  the  drifts ; 
I  caught  a  sight  of  bis  red  worsted  glove — I  srased 
"^t — I  grasped  his  arm — I  drew  him  out  He  was 
already  black  and  blue  in  the  face;  but  preeeotly 
a  gush  of  blood  started  from  his  nose,  and  bs  set 
up  a  most  v^orons  ydl.  He  had  bllen  witli  Ms 
nose  and  eye  agmnst  a  stump  or  a  stone,  and  I 
found  th^  his  eye  was  seriously  iqjured.  One 
num  near  me  exclaimed,  'Ofa,  I  nave  broken  mv 
arm!'  —  'Never  mind  your  arm!'  I  exeUumed. 
'What  does  your  arm  signify!  my  child's  eve  ia 
knocked  out!'  As  soon  as  I  was  satisfied  the 
child  was  not  actually  dead  or  dying,  nor  seriously 
hurt,  I  looked  about  to  (Uscover  if  any  one  else  was 
yet  in  the  snow,  and  presently  I  espied  a  pair  of 
great  old  boots  standing  up  in  the  drift,  the  head 
and  body  of  whose  possessor  had  disappeared 
downwaids  in  the  snow.  I  bad  known  these  boots 
too  many  years  not  to  recognise  them  in  an  instant. 
The  old  doctor  of  the  next  village  was  there  lying, 
head  fbremost.  Much  as  I  was  cfmeenied  ibr  nim, 
and  loudly  aa  I  called  on  those  who  had  already 
Kot  out  to  come  to  hia  help,  there  was  something  so 
ludicrous  in  his  situation,  that  I  could  not  for  the 
life  avoid  bursting  into  loud  laughter,  as  with  all 
our  mi^t  we  grasped  the  old  boots,  and  dragged 
out  their  owner.  It  was  some  time  before  we  eould 
wipe  away  the  snow  out  of  hia  face,  and  set  him  on 
a  great  atone  to  recover  his  breath.  For  a  while  he 

fasped  and  panted ;  and  when  we  asked  him  how 
e  felt,  did  not  even  answer  by  a  shake  of  his  head, 
but  looked  wildly  and  angrily  about  him.  At  length 
he  rose  suddenly  firom  uie  stone,  cast  the  most 
savage  glances  at  me,  and  with  much  panting  and 
catching  of  his  breath,  said  to  me, '  There!  you  have 
done  for  me  with  your  verdamnO*  slet^^ing  party. 
You  have  cat  me  off  in  the  micblle  of  my  days.' 
The  worthy  old  man  was  already  upwards  of  eighty, 
and  the  idM  of  his  being  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  bis 
days  was  too  much  even  for  those  who  had  them- 
selves but  just  got  out  of  the  snow.  Mid  were  there- 
fore not  in  tiie  best  of  humours:  a  general  laugh 
arose,  at  which  the  old  gentleman  looked  hi^y 
indignant,  and  marched  off  in  great  scorn.  But  if 
we  were  merry  at  the  old  gentleman's  sally,  how 
much  was  this  increased  when,  bearing  a  cry  for 
help  somewhere  above  our  heads,  we  looked  up, 
and  beheld  a  b^  man  suspended  by  bis  ooat-laps 
in  the  bou^u  of  a  tree  wnich  stretcbed  over  the 

firedpice  I  It  was  the  steward.  There  he  bui^ 
ike  ^salom,  and  quivered  hia  like  a  bird  in  a 
springe,  being  neither  able  to  reach  bold  of  anything 
with  his  hands,  nor  to  drop  down  into  the  snow. 
At  this  sight  our  laughter  grew  tenfold.  We  were 
absolutely  disabled  from  flying  to  hia  assistance ; 
but  our  noise  brought  some  of  the  other  party  to 
the  brow  of  the  precipice,  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  where  they  bweld  the  cause  of  our  enter- 
tainment. There  was  an  inatant  call  from  them  to 
the  rest  above  to  come  and  look.  All  that  dared, 
flocked  forward  till  they  could  see  the  poor  steward 
dangling  like  a  scarecrow  in  the  tree.  At  this 
nobody  could  forbear  laughing — all  broke  out;  and 
above  and  below  the  noor  fellow  haard  bar  nnn^tu. 
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fftl  miitb,  as  it  mast  have  seemed  to  him.  A  light 
active  voath,  however,  soon  scrambled  into  the 
tree,  and  cutting  awa^  several  araalt  boughs,  down 
plumped  the  steward  mto  the  snow. 

**  Nobody  was  really  hart,  except  it  was  myself, 
on  whom  all  joined  m  heaping  ue  bitterest  re- 
proaches; first,  for  having  so  zealously^  advocated 
and  broi^ht  about  this  party;  and  secondly,  for 
driving  on  a  road  so  dangerous,  though  this  latter 
matter  had  been  the  choice  of  others,  not  mine. 
By  the  time  that  we  reached  hmne,  ueverthelesd, 
all  had  recovered  their  good-bamour,  and  were 
more  inclined  to  laugh  at  tne  ludicroos  parts  of  the 
adventure  than  to  resret  what  had  happened,  ex- 
eept  the  worthy  old  (foctor.  He  cast  most  cutting 
looks  and  speeches  at  many  of  as,  but  more  espe- 
cially at  me,  over  his  dinner  and  bis  wine,  and  per- 
•ntea  that  we  had  done  for  him,  and  had  actually 
cut  him  offin  the  middle  of  hu  days.  The  worthy 
old  man  yet  livaSt  however;  though  be  never  has, 
and  never  will,  forgive  oar  Uug^ter.' 


POPULAR  YEAR-BOOK. 

This  apostie  is  supposed  to  have  suflbred  cruci- 
fixion, A.  D.  61  or  64. 

In  the  north  of  England,  the  day  preceding  the 
above  is  called  CoUop-Mooday :  and  upon  it,  eggs 
and  collops  compose  a  usual  dish  at  dmner.  "It 
should  seem,"  says  Brand,  "  that  on  CoUop-Monday 
tfaey  took  their  leave  of  flesh  in  the  papal  times, 
which  was  anciently  prepared  to  last  during  the 
winter  by  salting,  drying,  and  being  hung  up. 
Slices  of  this  kind  of  meat  are  to  this  day  termed 
collops  in  the  north,  whereas,  they  are  called  steaks 
when  cat  off  Irom  fresh  or  unsalted  flesh ;  a  kind 
of  food  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  our  ancestors 
seldom  tasted  in  the  depth  of  winter."  At  Eton 
School,  it  was  the  custom  on  this  day  for  the 
scholars  to  write  verses  dther  in  praise  or  dispraise 
uf  Father  Bacchus,"  poets  bang  considerad  as 
immediately  under  his  protection.  He  was,  there- 
fore, sung  on  this  occasion  in  all  kinds  of  metres ; 
and  the  verses  of  the  boys  of  the  seventh  and 
■ixth,  and  of  some  of  the  fifth  forms,  were  affixed 
to  the  inner  doors  of  the  college.  "  Verses,"  says 
"  Peter  Parley,"  in  his  Annual  for  the  last  year, 
"  are  still  written  and  put  up,  but  the  young  poets 
kre  no  longer  confined  to  the  god  of  wine ;  and 
one  of  the  last  poems  was  on  the  college  punlp." 

Shrove-Tuesdsy  is  so  termed  from  the  pretcr 
tense  of  the  Saxon  word  to  shrive,  because  at  this 
season,  prior  to  the  change  of  reli^on,  every  com- 
nomcant  throughout  the  kingdom  was  obliged, 
individually,  to  confess  to  his  parish  priest,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  austerities  of  Lent,  'llie  great 
bell  which  summoned  the  &ithful  early  in  the 
■Doming  to  this  duty  was  called  pancake  bell,  and 
i<  still  rung  in  some  parishes.  Its  title  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  practice  of  eating  pancakes  and 
fWtters  at  Shrovetide.  After  the  people  had  made 
their  confession,  they  were  permitted  to  indulge  in 
festive  recreations,  although  forbidden  to  partake 
offleab.    Hence  arose  the  usage,  just  alluded  to, 

1     (1)  WtpnMM  to  BotiM  tba  MocM*/f  Jwlydm  ontlHdmoB 


of  eating  pancakes  on  Shrove-Taesday— a  practice 
which  survived  the  Reformation,  and  still  prevails. 
In  a  poem  written  in  1634,  it  is  jocularly  remarked 
that,  on  this  day,  every  "  paundi," 

"  Till  It  can  hold  do  more, 
Ii  lHttn41l0d,  u  wall    hurt  eut  wtah  i 
Aad  mrjr  man  wd  uM  do  Uikm  fbnit  tam. 
And  tow  thaiT  paneakM  np  for  ttu  th*y  bnra ; 
And  all  the  kitchen  doth  with  Unghtei  lound. 
To  *ee  the  i»tic«kee  fall  upon  the  ground." 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  writmg  in  1630,  gives 
the  following  curious  account  of  the  above  cus- 
tom : — "  Shrove-Tuesday,"  he  observes,  "at  whoso 
entrance  in  the  morning  all  the  whole  kingdom 
is  unquiet,  but  by  that  time  the  clock  strikes 
eleven,  which  (by  the  help  of  a  knavish  sexton) 
is  commonly  before  nine,  then  there  is  a  bell  run|^ 
called  the  pancake-bell,  tb»  sound  whereof  makes 
thousands  of  people  distracted,  and  forgetful  either 
of  manners  or  homanity ;  then  there  is  a  thing 
called  wheaten  flour,  which  the  cooks  do  mingle 
with  water,  eggs,  spice,  and  other  tragical,  magical 
enchantments,  and  then  they  put  it,  by  little  and 
little,  into  a  frying-pan  of  boiling  suet,  whore  it 
makes  a  confVised  dismal  biasing  ....  until  at 
last,  by  the  skill  of  the  cook,  it  is  transformed 
into  the  form  of  a  flipjack,  called  a  pancake, 
which  ominous  incantation  the  ignorant  people  do 
devour  very  greedily." 

A  oirrespondent  in  Hone's  "  Every  Day  Book," 
relates  that  the  old  cnrfew  bell  at  Hoddesdon, 
Hertfordshire,  still  exists,  and  has,  teom  time 
immemorial,  been  regularly  rung  on  the  morning 
of  Shrove-l'uesday  at  four  o'clock,  after  which 
hour  the  inhabitants  are  at  liberty  to  make  and 
eat  pancakes  tmtit  the  bell  rings  a^in  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night.  He  adds,  that  this  castom  is 
observed  so  dosely,  that  after  that  hour  not  a 
pancake  remains  in  the  town. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  festive  amuse- 
ments anciently  tolerated  by  the  Church  of  England 
on  this  day.  If  we  may  credit  tlie  author  of  the 
"  Popish  Kingdom,"  they  were  certainly  of  a  jocose 
nature.    He  says — 

"  Pudding!  eferywliere 
Do  ewMin:  tb*  die*  Kt  ihook  and  looMd,  and  carda  space  tbejr 
tear: 

In  erery  ItoHM  ■»  alwuta  ud  erlei,  aad  mirth,  and  revel  nnit, 
And  dainty  table*  spread,  and  all  beiet  with  guesti  about; 
With  «undi7  playi  and  Christmat  game*,  and  feat  and  tliBmeBwaj. 
The  longne  b  Mt  at  liberty,  and  hath  no  kind  of  stay. 
And  Uiinge  are  lawfkil  then  and  done,  no  pleaiure  paued  by, 
That  la  tbdr  mind*  they  oan  devlie,  aa  if  iliey  then  ahould  die ; 
Tlie  ehieflMt  naa  i*  he,  and  one  that  moet  deaerretb  praiac. 
Among  the  rect,  fltat  can  ftnd  out  the  fondeat  kind  of  playi. 
On  him  they  look  and  gace  upon,  and  laugh  with  lutiy  cheer, 
\M)om  boy*  do  (bllow,  crying  Tool,  and  iuch  lilce  other  gear." 

Tlie  poet  then  proceeds-  to  describe  the  "  plays  " 
above  alluded  to.  Some  of  the  revellers,  he  relates, 
carried  staves,  or  fought  in  armour;  some  dis- 
guised themselveB  as  devils,  and  frightened  the 
boys;  some  scampered  tHong  the  streets  with 
nothing  on  but  masks;  some  ran  aboat  attired 
like  kings  or  monks,  ncccnnpamed  by  guards  and 
"  other  stately  things ; " 

"  Some  hatch  young  foot*,  a*  heni  do        with  good  and  speedy 
Inek, 

Or.  a*  the  gooce  doth  u**  to  do,  or  aa  the  quacking  dudt. 
Borne  Ukn  wild  beaat*  do  run  atwoad  in  akina  that  divers  b« 
Amqred;  aadekewlth  loaihioiBathm>ee,thatdnadftilar«taM^ 
They  GonnterMt  both  bean  and  wolvci  and  lion*  flem  in  sight, 
And  raging  bnUa.  Soma  jiUj  the  onaei  with  wiugi  and  Kills 
aprifht.- 
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SoDje  dressed  like  apes,  and  some  like  foola :  some 
bore,  vfaat  Hone  delicately  terms  an  "  unsaTOOiy 
morsel," 

"  That  oil  a  «uUoii  Mft  thay  1^, 
And  OM  OUTC  Im  that  with  m  flap  doth  hasp  the  fliei  awaj," 

Others  staffed  a  "doublet  fkir"  and  h<Me  with 
straw  or  rags, 

"  Whom  a*  a  man  that  lately  died,  of  hoiie«t  llf*  and  flune, 
In  blanbt  hid  thej  ha«i  abottt,  and  atralgtatiraT*  wtth  tha  lame 
Tbajr  hnri  Mm  up  into  Uia  airi  notatifikiing  kim  to  UW, 
And  thia  tha^  do  at  diren  timet  tha  city  over  all." 

Men  wore  womMi's  clothes,  and  women,  dressed 
as  men,  entered  their  neighbours'  or  friends' 
honses,  and  ate  and  drank  to  excess. 

If  the  snow  lay  de^  on  the  ground,  the  poet 
zecotds,  baUles  wers  Ibnght  wiui  snow-bidls,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  old  matroM  aad  sober  indin- 
dnals,  who  were  eonstrained  to  stay  at  home  in 
consequence.  These  processions  and  mockeries, 
as  we  learn  from  the  same  writer,  had  for  their 
spectators  "  noble  men,  the  rich,  and  man  of  high 
degree,"  who  came  abroad  with  "waggons  finely 
framed  before,"  drawn  by  a  "Insty  horse,  and 
swift  of  pace,"  covered  with  trappings,  and  deco- 
rated with  "  a  hundred  jingling  bells."  These 
wi^gons  were  occupied  by  the  wives  and  children 
of  IneiT  owners,  who  stood  behind— 

"  Wall  armed  with  wb^  aadboldbvbat  thabtidla  In  tbatihaad." 

In  this  fashion— 

"  WMi  aH  th^ftcea  OiouglKmt  OMitiMtaaadinaAatplMaflMr 

run, 

A*  if  some  wUrlwlsd  mad,  or  tanpett  great  fton  iUm  ihould 

come," 

to  the  great  peril  of  the  "  amaaed  people,"  on 
foot :  and  not  content  "to  use  this  madness  all  the 
day,"  they  continued  their  rough  "pastime"  till 
mi^aight,  whereby  they  disturbed  the  sltmibera  of 
the  more  sober  citizens,  and  caused  their  beads  to 
ache  sorely.  The  records  of  Norwich  relate  that, 
in  1440,  one  John  Gladman,  who  is  there  styled 
a  man  "  who  was  ever,  and  at  this  hour  is,  of  sad 
disposition,  and  true  and  foithfiil  to  God  and  the 
King,"  maide  a  "dis^rt"  with  his  neighbonrs, 
crowned  as  long  of  Chmtmas,  on  horseback,  having 
his  horse  be^Mned  with  tinsel,  and  preceded 
by  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  each  month 
disguised  as  the  season  requir^ ;  after  him  came 
Lent,  dothed  in  white  and  red  herring  skins,  and 
his  horse  trapped  with  oyster  shells,  "  in  token 
that  sadness  should  follow,  and  a  holy  time,"  and 
80  "rode  in  chvers  streets  of  the  city,"  with  other 
people  in  masquerade  dresses,  "making  mirth,  dis- 
ports, and  plays." 

Till  within  late  years  Shrovo-Tuesday  was  the 
great  holiday  of  the  apprentices,  who  used  chiefly 
to  amuse  tbemselTes  upon  it  by  punishing  persons 
of  evil  fkme,  assuling  houses  of  dubious  r^ute, 
and  carting  tiie  inmates  through  the  city.  Foot- 
hall  was  former^,  and  remains,  a  gameplayed  on 
this  day  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  The  author 
of  a  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  1796, 
relates  that  at  Inveresk,  county  of  Midlothian, 
there  is,  on  Shrove-Tuesdav,  a  standing  match  at 
fbotball  between  the  married  and  unmamed  women, 
in  which  the  former  invariably'  are  victors.  The 
same  writer  saya,  that  in  the  parish  of  Scone,  county 
of  Perth,  every  year,  on  this  day,  the  bachelors 
uid  married  men  draw  themselves  up  at  the  cross 


of  Scone  on  opposite  sides.  A  ball  was  then 
thrown  up,  and  they  played  from  two  o'clock  tiil 
Btuuet.  The  game  was  Uiis :  he  who,  at  any  time, 
got  the  ball  into  his  hands,  run  with  it  till  over- 
take by  <me  of  the  opposite  party,  and  then,  if 
he  could  shake  himself  loose  from  those  on  the 
opposite  side  who  seized  him,  he  run  on ;  if  not, 
he  threw  the  ball  from  him,  unless  it  was  wrested 
frum  him  by  the  other  party ;  but  no  person  was 
allowed  to  luck  it.  The  object  of  the  married  men 
was  to  hang  it,  that  is,  to  put  it  three  times  into  a 
small  hole  in  the  moor,  the  iool,  or  limit,  on  the 
one  hand ;  that  of  the  bachelors  was  to  droum  it,  or 
dip  it  three  times  in  a  deep  place  in  the  river,  the 
limit  on  the  other.  The  party  who  could  effect 
either  of  these  ol^^ects  won  the  game ;  but  if 
neither  party  won,  the  hall  was  cut  into  equal 
parts  at  snnsct  This  enstom  is  supposed  to  have 
.  bad  its  origin  in  the  days  of  diivalry.  An  Italian, 
!  it  is  said,  came  into  this  part  of  the  country, 
challenging  all  the  parishes  under  a  certain  penalty 
in  case  of  declining  his  challenge.  Alt  the  parishes 
declined  except  Scone,  which  beat  the  foreigner, 
and,  in  commemoration  of  this  gallant  ncdon,  the 
game  was  instituted.  "  With  regard  to  the  custom 
of  playing  at  football  on  Shrove-Tuesday,"  says 
the  antiquary  Brand,  "  I  was  informed,  that  at 
.  Alnwick  Castle  in  NorthnmberiaBd,  the  waits 
belonging  to  the  town  come  playing  to  the  castle 
every  year  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  at  two  o'clock  p.m., 
:  when  a  football  was  thrown  over  tiie  castle  walls 
to  the  pc^tdace.    I  saw  this  done  Feb.  9th,  1788." 

Hntchin  son,  in  his  "  History  of  Cumberland," 
relates  : — "  Till  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirW 
years,  it  had  been  a  custom,  time  out  of  mind, 
for  the  scholars  of  the  free  school  of  Bromfield, 
about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  or,  in  the  more  e:c- 
pressive  phraseology  of  the  country,  at  Fasting's 
even,  to  bar  out  the  master  ;  that  is,  to  depose  and 
exclude  him  from  his  school,  and  keep  him  out  for 
three  days.  During  the  period  of  this  expulsion, 
the  doors  of  the  citadel,  the  school,  were  strongly 
barricadoed  within ;  and  the  boys,  who  defended 
it  like  a  besieged  city,  were  armed,  in  general, 
with  bore-tree  or  elder  pop-g^ns.  The  master  j 
meanwhile  made  various  effbrts,  both  by  force  and 
stratagem,  to  regain  his  lost  authority.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded, heavy  tasks  were  imposed,  and  the  business 
of  the  school  was  resumed  and  submitted  to ;  hut 
it  more  commonly  happened  that  he  was  repulsed 
and  defeated.  After  three  days'  siege,  terms  of 
capitulation  were  proposed  by  the  master,  and 
accepted  by  the  boys.  These  terms  were  snmmed 
up  in  an  old  formula  of  Latin  Leonine  verses, 
stipulating  what  hours  and  times  should,  for  the 
year  ensning,  be  allotted  to  study,  and  what  to 
relaxation  and  play.  Securities  were  provided  by 
each  side  for  the  due  performance  of  these  stipula- 
tions, and  the  paper  was  then  solemnly  s^ed  both 
by  master  ana  scholars. 

"  One  of  the  articles  always  stipulated  for  and 
panted,  was  the  privil^e  of  immediately  cetebra- 
tmg  certain  games  of  long  standing;  via.  a  fbot- 
ball  match  and  a  cock-fight.    Captains,  as  they 
were  called,  were  then  chosen  to  manage  and 
preside  over  these  gamra :  one  from  that  part  of  the 
parish  which  lay  to  the  westward  of  the  school ;  i 
the  other  from  the  east     Cocks  and  foot-ball  I 
players  were  sought  for  with  great  diligence.  The 
party  whose  codes  won  the  most  batties  was  victo-  | 
rious  in  the  cock-pit :  and  die  Drise.  a  small  silver  I 
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belli  8UBpendetl  to  the  batton  of  tbe  victor's  hat, 
mod  worn  for  three  sueoesaiTe  Snndavs.  After  the 
cock-fi^t  was  ended,  the  foot-bali  was  thrown 
down  in  the  ehnrch-yard,  and  the  point  then  to 
be  contested  was,  which  party  could  carry  it  to  the 
honse  of  his  respective  eaptain;  to  Dun  draw, 
perhaps,  or  West  Newtown,  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  mUesj  ererr  ioeh  of  widch  ground  was  keenly 
disputed.    All  the  honoav  accming  to  the  con- 

.   queror  at  fikot-baQ  was  that  of  pessessins  the  baU. 
Details  of  these  matches  w«re  tke  gMieral  topics  of 

{  conversatioB  amongst  the  villagera,  and  were  dwelt 
on  with  hardly  less  satisfaction  than  their  ancestors 
eigoyed  in  relating  tfaor  feats  in  the  border  wars." 
t  The  above  was  not  the  only  placo  where  cock- 
fighting  was  practised  on  Shrove-Taesday ;  the 
custom  has  now  generally  iftUen  into  disuse,  and 
is  one  of  those  which  we  do  not  wish  to  see  revived. 
Cock-fighting  was  prohibited  in  England  under 
Edward  HI.  and  Henry  VIII.,  yet  the  latter  brutal 
^nutindn^^hissangninuytMteabyiMitKaiinng 
this  onsel  amnsemant. 

Ib  Ihe  old  town  of  Ldeester  is  an  open  space 
called  the  Newarlu,  of  a  eros*  fomn,  aecessilifc  by 
three  gates,  and  aurronnded  by  tall  boildings. 
In  the  afternoon  of  Shrove-Tuesday,  three  men 
take  possession  of  this  place,  armed  with  waggon 
whips,  and  each  attended  by  another  man  carry- 
ing a  bell.  These  worthies,  who  are  called  Whipping 
Toms,  claim  a  right  to  flog  everybody  entering  or 
passing  through  the  Newark*  whom  they  can 
catch,  and  this  as  long  as  the  attendant  bellman 
can  keep  rinpng  his  ball.  The  amosement  consists 
in  surrounding  the  bellmau  and  silencing  his  bell; 
for  during  the  cessation  of  ringing;,  the  whipper  is 

Eowerless.   This,  however,  is  a  service  Qf  some 
azard,  and  requires  the  combined  addrisss  and 
I  activity  of  the  young  men  who  take  part  in  the 
;  froUc.    As  soon,  however,  as  a  Whipping  Tom 
finds  hia  companion  silenced,  and  sntuect  to  the 
laugh  of  the  spectators,  he  hurries,  with  his  atten- 
dant bell,  to  the  rescue ;  end  the  scene  becomes  one 
of  considerable  mirth  and  animation^  and  many 
daring  atteeipts  are  made  to  capture  the  succouring 
bell  on  the  one  band,  and  to  liberate  the  captured 
bell  and  get  both  whips  into  action  on  the  other.  By 
the  three  outlets  from  the  place  escape  is  easy,  and 
the  fourth  contains  a  nook  called  "  Little  London," 
within  which  you  are  entitled  to  sanctuary.  The 
I    bustl^  activity,  and  address  elicited  by  the  whole 
a,S^t  and  the  merriment  of  the  spectators,  as 
be^  are  captured,  or  luckless  wights  sulyected  to 
whipping,  render  it  an  afternoon  of  great  excite- 
ment, which  the  young  especially  talk  <»  for  months 
I    before  and  after. 

The  common  people  formerly,  at  this  time, 
assumed  a  privilege  of  breaking  down  doors  for 
amusement  Of  this  there  are,  perhaps,  some 
remaiua,  in  a  practice  which  still  exists  in  some 
remote  ^tricte,  of  throwing  broken  crockery  and 
other  rubbish  at  doors.  In  Dorsetshire  and  Wilt- 
shire, if  not  in  other  counties,  the  latter  usage  is 
f»Ued  Ltnt  Crocking.  In  the  former  county,  the 
boys  sometimes  go  round  in  small  parties  ^  and  the 
leader  knocks  at  the  door,  leaving  hia  followers 
behind  him,  armed  with  a  gjood  atook  of  potshads, 
Uie  collected  relics  of  the  washing-paa^  jugs, 
dishes,  and  jplates,  that  have  become  the  victitna  of 
concussion  in  the  hands  of  unlucky  or  careless 
hooMwives  for  the  past  year.  "  When  the  door  is 
opened,"  says  a  correspondent  in  Hone's  *'  Yeac- 


Book,"  "  the  hero,  who  ig,  perhaps,  a  farmer's  boy, 
with  a  pair  of  black  eyes  sparkling  under  the 
tattered  brim  of  his  brown  milking^at,  covered 
with  cow's  hair  and  dirt,  tike  the  inside  of  a  black' 
bird's  nest,  hangs  down  his  head,  and,  with  one 
corner  of  his  mouth  turned  up  into  an  irrepressible 
smile,  pronounces,  in  Uie  dialect  of  his  county,  the 
following  lines : — 

*  I  be  como  k  ihntTbi',' 
ToraUtUepankiak, 
A  Mt  o*  breul    jmtr  Uakte', 
Or  a  littta  tawkle  cheeM  o'  your  ovn  mbkln', 
If  Tou'U     «M  a  Uttkh  in  ax  no  in«ora, 
Uyou  don't  gi'  aie  doUud',  I'll  rottle  jmt  doui.' 

Sometimes  he  gets  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese; 
and  at  some  houses  he  is  told  to  begone,  when  he 
calls  up  bis  feUowars  to  send  their  miasileB,  in  a 
rattling  broadnde,  against  the  door." 

In  Wiltshire,  ^e  begging  of  pancakes,  &c.  ia 
omitted,  and  the  Lent  crockers  pelt  the  doors  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  fragments  of  pots  and  dishes 
originalfy  signified,  that,  as  Lent  was  began,  those 
eooking  veisda  vtn«f  no  ase,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  broken  i  and  the  easution  of  flesb-eating  was 
intimated  in  tka  petitioidng  for  pancakes  and  bread 
andohease. 

An  anoaymooa  writer  reoords,  in  1836,  that  at 
Ludlow,  on  Shrovc-Tuesday,  the  corporation  pro- 
vide a  n^e,  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  in  length 
thirty-six  yards,  which  is  given  out  by  a  few  of  the 
members  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  market-hall, 
at  Sovit  o'ctock ;  when  a  laige  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
divided  into  two  parties,  commence  an  arduous 
struck ;  and  as  soon  aa  either  party  gains  the 
victory  by  puUbg  the  rope  beyond  the  prescribed 
limits,  the  pulling  ceases;  which  is,  however, 
always  renewed  by  a  seemd,  and  sometimes  by 
a  third  contest;  .the  rope  being  purchased,  by 
subscription,  from  the  victorious  party,  and  given 
ont  again.  In  the  end  the  rope  is  sold  by  the 
victors,  and  the  money,  wludk  generally  amounts 
to  two  pounds  or  goineaa,  is  expended  in  Uquor. 
The  origin  of  this  siivnlar  custom  is  involved  ia 
obscurity. 

Very  like,  though  rather  more  refined  than  the 
old  English  Shrovetide  revels,  is  tiie  Italian  carnivdl, 
celebrated  on  Shrove-Tuesday  and  the  mne  days 
preceding.  In  the  Catholic  districts  of  Germany, 
carnival  is  still  celebrated  as  in  Italy,  during  the 
three  days  in  Febcuajry  en^ng  with  Ash-Wedn^day, 
though  not  with  the  same  native  gusto  and  spirit 
as  amoi^t  tlte  Italians.  The  next  approach  to 
this  is  in  Cologne,  and  in  Mayence,  with  which 
Manfaeim,  Worms,  and  other  Rhine  cities,  have 
sometimes  attempted  to  vie.  In  Cologne,  in  par- 
ticuhnr,  the  people  give  themselves  up  to  it  heart 
and  souL  .They  have  their  public  processions, 
generally  intended  to  satirize  some  public  or  pri- 
vate occurrence  of  the  <kiy,  or  to  amuse  the  people 
with  grotesque  representations  of  historic  scenes 
and  personages.  Others  ^ain  are  got  up  to  recall 
the  romantic  ages  in  all  thek  splendour.  In  1S41 
Manheim  exhibited  a  proeession  of  this  kind, 
intended  to  rival  the  most  magiufleent  ones 
Coh^e.  It  was  ih»  entrance  of  a  princess  of 
Kngland  as  the  imperial  bride,  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  a  ^«at  number  of  princes  being 
assembled  to  receive  her.  There  were  electors, 
princes  and  princess^  dukes  and  dnchessea^ 
bishops  and  kn^ts,  in  gteat  numbos;  all  on 
honeback,  in  the  most  g^eous  chivahric  costume 
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and  arrftjr.  There  was  the  travelling  kitcheD,  the 
traTellmg  apothecary  with  his  shop,  belonging  to 
the  imperiu  train.  There  vas  old  &ther  Rhine, 
Michael  Scott  the  necromanoer,  Saracens,  &g.  All 
was  conceived  and  .executed  frith  the  most  correct 
historic  or  poetic  propriety,  and  formed  a  most 
splendid  spectacle  as  it  paraded  the  streets.  Those, 
however,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  carnival  of 
Italy,  or  even  of  Colore,  complained  that  it  was 
too  sileot  and  pantomimic;  that  it  wanted  all  the 
attractions  of  masking  figures,  and  witty  encounters 
in  the  streets.  These  are  to  be  found  in  Cologne. 
Here,  immediately  after  New  year's  day,  committees 
are  formed,  who  make  it  their  business  to  strike 
out  and  prepare  costumes,  characters,  witticisms, 
&C.  in  re&diness  for  the  carnival,  or  Fflsching,  as  it 
is  called  in  Germany.  The  Fasching  committees 
meet  in  general  assembly  once  a  week,  in  a  hall 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  with  raised  platforms 
and  rostra  for  orators.  This  is  called  the  great 
coaniul,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  select  council 
and  a  president  Here,  in  rittii^  of  from  two  to 
three  nours'  lengtli,  they  appear  in  hundreds,  in 
their  costumes  and  in  many-coloured  caps.  Here 
are  proposed  such  plans  as  have  been  laid  before 
the  difierent  committees;  and  orators,  generally 
clad  in  old  Roman  costume,  address  them  from 
the  rostra,  in  advocacy  or  rejection  of  these  pro- 
posals. Then  commence  warm  and  often  humorous 
debates,  and  resolutions  are  adopted,  amid  the 
loodest  outcries  and  clamours  of  applause  or  disap- 
proval, attended  with  the  playii^  of  floorishes  and 
marches  by  a  numerous  orchestra. 

These  assemblies,  as  die  carnival  uiproaches, 
are  held  still  oftener.  Hiey  are  opened  with  the 
general  singing  of  some  patriotic  song,  and  ihe 
three  days  of  the  public  carnival  make  it  but  a 
smoU  portion  of  the  real  one,  which  is  going  on 
almost  daily  before  the  arrival  of  the  public  exhi- 
bition. The  great  points  of  splendour  in  the  car- 
nival are  the  procession  and  die  masked-ball,  the 
latter,  at  Cologne,  being  held  in  the  great  gothic 
hall  of  the  Kanffhans,  h^hly  adorned  for  the 
occasion. 

February  25.— Sf)  CSelraMbaB.  (1846.) 
This  is  the  first  day  of  Lent.  It  is  called  Ash 
Wednesday,  ftY)m  an  ancient  Christian  ceremony. 
The  people  flocked  to  church,  and  the  priests 
strewed  them,  as  they  knelt,  with  ashes,  signed 
them  with  the  cross,  and  said,  "  Memento,  homo, 
qnia  pulvis  es,  et  in  pulverem  reverteris."  "Re- 
member, man,  that  dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  thon 
sfaalt  rettiin." 

Lent  (which,  as  we  have  intimated,  begins  on 
Ash  We^esda^,)  is  so  called  from  the  time  of  the 
vear  in  which  it  is  observed :  Lent,  in  the  Saxon 
knfpiage.  signifying  Spring.  This  is  a  solemn  fost, 
lasting  forty  days,  and  '*  was  taken  up,"  says 
Bishop  Sparrow,  "by  holy  Church  in  imitation  of 
Moses  and  Elias  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  prin- 
cipally in  imitation  <^  our  Saviour's  fast  in  the 
New  Testament" 

•OLDCUSTOm. 

Among  the  andent  customs  of  this  country 
which  are  now  disused,  was  a  singularly  odd  one, 
continued  even  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  reisn  of 
George  I.  During  Lent,  an  ofilcer,  callea  the 
Kind's  coek-crowtr,  crowed  the  hour  eadi  night 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  instead  of  pub- 


lishing it  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  watdimen. 
On  the  firat  Ash  Wedneaday  afl«r  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IL,  sat  down  to  supper,  this 
officer  abruptly  entered  the  apartment,  ana,  accord- 
ing to  accustomed  usa^,  proclaimed  in  a  sound 
resembling  the  shrill  pipe  of  a  code,  that  it  was 
"past  ten  o'clock."  Taken ^  surprise  andimper^ 
fectly  acquuntad  with  die  Ei^lish  lango^e,  die 
astonished  prince  supposed  the  assumed  crow  was 
some  mockery  intended  to  insult  him,  and  instantly 
rose  to  resent  the  affront ;  nor  was  it  without  difii- 
culty  that  the  interpreter  explained  the  uature  of 
the  custom,  and  sMsfled  him  that  a  compliment 
was  designed,  according  to  the  court  etiquette  of 
the  time. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fosbroke  diat  ladies 
wore  fkiara'  prdles  in  Lent  This  custom  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  amusing  anecdote.  Sir  Thtnnas 
More  finding  his  wife  scolding  her  servants  during 
this  season,  endeavoored  to  restrain  her.  Tiu^ 
tush,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  pointing  to  her  Jriar's 
girdle;  "look,  here  is  one  step  to  heavenward." 
"I  fear  me,"  he  answered  with  his  accustomed 
humour,  "that one  step  will  not  bring  you  up  one 
step  higher." 

Other  Lenten  customs  will  be  notued  in  our  re- 
marks apon  the  days  on  wiikh  th^were  observed. 


3IUabfng  for  t)ie  Youns. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 
( Concluded.) 

Ween  nearlv  fourteen  years  of  age,  Mary 
Anne,  who  had  ratha  outgrown  her  strength, 
became  languid,  low  splritec^  and  Irritable ;  and, 
although  she  had  ^puned  such  an  ascendancy  over 
herself  as  to  res  tram  her  numerous  caprices,  there 
yet  remained  enough,  when  excited  by  illness,  to 
try  her  mother's  patience  severely,  who,  fearing 
by  contra^ction  to  increase  her  malady,  endea- 
voured by  extreme  gendeness  to  lead  her  badt  to 
her  former  reasonable  manner  of  conducting  her- 
self; and,  at  those  moments,  she  felt  ready  to  adore 
her  mother  for  her  forbearance. 

One  day  that  Madame  Thiboura  happened  to  be 
present  at  one  of  those  scenes  of  ill-humour,  she 
endeavour  to  reason  with  Mary  Anne,  but,  dis- 
gusted at  her  sharpness,  and  at  the  disrespectful 
manner  in  which  she  answered  her  mother,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  calm  her,  she  told  her  some 
very  nnpalateable  truths,  which  so  offended  her, 
that  she  left  the  room  in  such  n  flood  of  tears  as 
threatened  a  fit  of  hysterics.  Her  mother,  who 
followed  her  immediately  on  the  departure  of 
Madame  Thibourg,  found  her  still  trembling,  but 
calm,  and  thoroughly  ashamed  of  what  had  pass^ 
although  she  encwavoured  to  excuse  it  by  pleading 
that  Madame  Thibourg  bad  irritated  her. 

"  She  wished  to  prove  to  you,  my  child,  that  she 
was  rig^t  and  yon  were  wrong ;  you  wanted  to  do 
the  same ;  and  supposing  that  you  both  desired  to 
be  diouf^t  right,  was  it  not  your  place  to  yield  f 

"Ah,  mamma!  but  that  is  not  the  way  yoa  deal 
with  me,"  said  Mary  Anne,  on  whom  tut  remem- 
brance of  her  mother's  kindness  foil  with  redoubled 
force. 

'*  M^  child,"  said  Madame  Leroi,  "  I  am  bound 
to  sacnfice  every  feeUng  of  my  heart,  rather  than 
allow  yon  to  entertain  one  whidi  would  iqjure 
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either  yotiT  disposition  or  jonr  health.  MuyAnne, 
can  there  exist  another  ponon  who  feela  for  yon 
as  your  mother  does?" 

PeepW  affected,  and  still  suffenng  from  effects 
oi  the  ute  Bcene,  Manr  Anne  tluew  herself  into, 
her  mother's  arms,  exdaimiD^  **0h,  mamma,  it' 
ifi  yon  alone  who  know  how  to  manage  me ;  and  1 
yield  more  readily  to  yon  than  to  any  other  person. " 

"  Yes,  my  child,  you  wiH,  and  you  ought  to  do 
so ;  and  you  will  one  day  rq>ay  me  all  my  love 
with  usury.  Calm  youneu,  my  dear;  your  mother 
has  patience  to  await  yonr  restoration  to  tran- 
quillity." 

Mary  Anne  vowed  in  her  heart  to  devote  herself 
to  her  mother's  happiness,  and,  re-assured  by  her 
eentle  wor^,  she  mdually  regained  her  former 
nappy  state  of  mind.  She  watched  over  herself, 
and  succeeded,  by  her  mother's  assistance,  in  con- 
quering her  impetuosity.  But  her  lowness  of  spirits, 
and  ha  emaciation,  increased  to  mch  an  alamiing 
d^re^  as  to  draw  from  the  physician  an  oj^ion, 
that  unless  country  ur  was  resorted  to,  he  would 
not  answer  for  her  life.  This  was  a  dreadful  blow 
to  Madame  Leroi,  whose  slender  means  had  been 
already  nearly  exhausted.  Madame  Thibonig,  to 
whom  she  communicated  her  anxiety,  proposed 
to  join  her  in  hiring  a  small  country  nouse  at 
St.  Mand^  which  she  knew  was  to  be  let  for  six 
hundred  francs.  The  saving  we  shall  make  by 
living  together,  will  amply  reimburse  us  for  the 
extra  expense  of  tiie  hundred  crowns  that  it  will 
cost  each  of  us.  Madame  Leroi,  however,  was  quite 
aware  that,  on  the  central^,  her  expenses  would  be 
much  increased  bv  a  Teuoence  wiui  Madame  Tht- 
bou^,  who  fftudied  her  own  comfort,  and  was  much 
more  expenuve  in  her  tastes ;  but,  too  much  rqoiced 
at  any  ^an  which  would  benefit  her  child  to  make 
difBcnlties,  she  acceded  at  once,  with  a  resolution 
to  work  still  harder  to  obtain  the  hundred  crowns 
which  were  demanded  in  advance  for  the  rent  of 
the  house.  For  this  purpose  she  parted  with  her 
eiderdown  quilt,  and  the  four  fine  engravings  which 
ornamented  her  apartment,  and  made  up  tlie  rest 
of  the  money,  as  well  as  that  which  was  necessary 
for  her  removal,  by  adding  a  sum  which  she  had 
destined  to  the  purchase  of  a  stove  for  their  small 
ditun^-room,  or  rather  closet;  for,  dreading  to  run 
any  nsk  of  dirtying  or  tarnishing  her  work,  and 
sonfering  much  from  cold,  she,  with  her  child,  had 
hitherto  eaten  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  coalrsmoke 
I  had  affected  her  head  and  ciiest.  These  sacrifices 
could  not  be  concealed  from  Mary  Anne,  and  great 
was  the  grief  they  caused  her.  She  was  become 
so  exqoisitel^  sensitive  upon  all  sutyects,  that, 
notwithstandmg  her  great  desire  to  go  into  the 
I  country,  the  idea  of  her  mother's  selling  her  eider- 
I  down  quilt,  an  article  she  knew  to  be  so  essential 
to  her  comfort,  threw  her  into  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  Madame  Leroi  found  it  necessary 
to  use  rather  severe  measures  with  her. 

"  Do  you  foi^et,  Mary  Anne,"  said  she,  "  that 
you  should  strengthen  yourself,  to  be  usefhl  to  me 
one  of  these  days?" 

Her  remark  was  happily  timed,  as  it  dSverted 
the  thon^ts  d  her  daughter,  who  assisted  in  the 
preparations  for  departure  with  a  zeal  which 
afforded  her  poor  mother  at  least  a  gleam  of  hope 
and  joy. 

The  gates  of  Paris  were  hardly  passed  before 
Mary  Anne  experienced  a  change  in  her  feelings, 
and  a  week's  reodenco  in  the  cmnntry  made  so 


:  great  a  difference  in  her,  as  to  astonish  all  her 
friends;  her  mother  regarded  her  with  tearful 
eyes,  and  every  glance  which  Mary  Anne  directed 
towards  her,  served  to  confirm  her  happiness. 
Her  usual  gaiety  and  ardour  returned  with  healtii, 
and  she  found  herself  able  to  accomplish  all  that 
she  'had  befine  imaged  unconquerable.  Her 
understancSng  becoming  frdly  deTdk>ped,  she  de- 
voted herself  to  the  acquirement  of  new  accora- 
pUsbmenta,  and  to  the  practice  of  those  in  which 
she  'still  felt  a  deficiency.  Her  mother's  unvarying 
affection  had  made  so  indelible  an  impression  on 
her  heart,  that  she  worried  herself  in  acheraes  for 
requiting  her.  She  determined  to  regain  the  time 
she  hadlost  during  her  illness  by  intense  applica- 
tion to  her  studies;  and  she  looked  for  her  mother's 
approbation  as  her  dearest  reward;  but  with  a 
feeling  of  dissatis&ction  with  herself,  she  would 
say,  *'  It  is  all  very  well,  mamma,  you  are  pleased 
for  me,  because  you  think  that  my  iroprovraient 
will  benefit  me ;  but  when  shall  I  be  able  to  do  any 
thing  exclusively  for  you  t" 

"Patience,"  said  her  mother;  "the  time  will 
come." 

"  Oh,  that  it  were  already  come,"  would  she  say, 
and  fiill  to  work  again  stiU  harder  than  before. 

Much  pains  did  she  take  to  re-establish  herself 
in  Madame  Thibourg's  good  opinion,  which  by  her 
former  conduct  she  had  lost.  Alas !  how  little  do 
young  people  consider  the  injury  they  are  doii^ 
themselves,  while  exposing  their  faults  to  strangers, 
who,  judging  only  by  what  they  see  and  hear, 
become  impressed  with  notions  extremely  disad- 
vantageous to  them,  which  are  seldom  effaced. 
Madwie  Thiboui^  treated  Mary  Anne  at  first  with 
harshness,  suspecting  her  of  even  more  faults  than 
she  really  possessed;  this  ma^  her  very  angry, 
until  her  mother  explained  the  cause  of  tlus  appa- 
rent iujustice  to  her. 

"Well,  if  she  be  unjust,"  said  Mary  Ann^ 
proudly,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  her." 

"No,  my  child;  so  much  the  worse  for  you, 
since  it  is  your  fault.  If  you  had  not  ^ven  rise 
to  this  iqjnstice  by  once  placing  your&elf  in  an 
unfavourable  light  to  her,  you  migbt  resign  your- 
self to  bear  it  quietly,  but  as  it  is,  you  must  put  an 
end  to  it." 

After  a  few  outbreaks  of  that  temper  to  which 
Maiy  Anne  had  been  so  subject,  but  which  she 
generally  overcame  immediately,  t^e  felt  the  truth 
of  her  mother's  remarks,  and  resolved  to  keep  so 
strict  a  wateh  over  hersd(f  as  to  leave  little  cause 
for  blame.  A  look  from  her  mother  was  sufficient 
to  induce  her  to  refeun  from  a  repetition  of  the 
fault,  and  to  make  amends  with  the  most  engaging 
candour.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  a  nine 
months'  sojourn  at  St.  Mand^  a  most  astonishing 
improvement  was  observable  in  her  mind,  manners, 
and  appearance. 

At  the  banning  of  winter  they  returned  to 
Paris,  for  nothing  would  have  induced  Madame 
Thiboarg  to  remain  in  the  country  during  that 
season ;  and  f^e  road  being  nearly  impassable, 
owing  to  tiie  bad  weather,  Madame  Leroi  could  no 
longer  traverse  it  on  foot  to  return  her  work  to 
her  employers ;  indeed,  her  health  had  been  severely 
tried,  and  was  now  evidently  giving  way  under  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  Mary  Anne  was  convinced 
that  the  want  of  the  eiderdown  quilt  very  much 
increased  her  mother's  sufferings ;  and  ^e  was  at 
times  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety  for  the  arrival 
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of  that  time  when  she  vngiit  hope  to  assist  and 
console  her. 

The  ^ring  was  cold  and  late,  and  theif  stock 
of  wood  was  exhausted.  Madame  Lerot,  whose  ill 
health  had  prevented  her  working  as  much  as 
usual  during  the  winter,  heing  averse  to  conttacttng 
a  debt,  decUred  that  she  could  very  well  do  with- 
out a  fire ;  but  Mary  Anne,  who  knew  how  much 
she  suffered,  wept  each  morning  when,  on  opening 
the  window,  she  found  the  cold  as  intense  as  ever. 
She  would  willingly  have  assisted  her  mother  with 
her  tapestry,  but,  alAoQgh  a  tolerable  worker, 
Madame  Leroi  had  not  encouraged  her  to  select 
her  more  serions  employmenta  for  the  aake  of 
perfecting  herself  in  embroiderer,  and  she  had  not 
yet  entrusted  her  with  any  thmg  of  much  con- 
sequence. 

"  Do  not  ffear,  Mary  Anne,"  said  she,  "  yoU  will 
work  soon  enough  for  me," 

On  a  da^  that  Madame  Leroi  had  returned  to 
her  bed  with  a  bad  sick  headache,  a  piece  of 
tapestry  was  sent  to  her  with  an  order  to  work  it 
as  quickly  as  possible,  to  repair  as  accident  caused 
by  the  falling  of  a  lamp.  The  chair  which  it  was 
to  match  was  sent  with  it  as  a  pattern.  Mary 
Anne  promised  that  it  should  be  finished  by  the 
following  week ;  and,  agitated  hy  An  idea  which 
had  just  entered  her  heira,  she  sbnt  all  the  things 
tii^euier  in  a  place  where  her  mother  was  not 
likely  to  find  tnem.  MadAme  Leroi  having  been 
asleep  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  knew  nothing 
of  it.  Maiy  Anne  found,  to  her  great  jOy,  that  her 
mother's  box  of  silks  contained  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  her  work. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  porter's  wiffe,  to  Whom 
she  confided  her  scheme,  she  dragged  fi-om  the 
garret  an  old  work-frame,  ahd  flxed  it  in  an.  un- 
inhabited room,  of  which  this  woman  had  the  key. 
Before  her  mother  awoke,  the  f^me  was  mounted, 
the  chair  placed  before  it,  and  the  needle  threaded ; 
and  the  following  morning,  being  unable  to  sleep, 
from  impatience,  she  silently  escaped  to  her  work, 
to  which  she  also  devoted  the  two  honrs  which 
were  nsnally  .spent  in  a  walk  with  Madame  Thi- 
boni^  and  her  daughters.  She  communicated  her 
intention  of  surprising  her  mother  to  Madame 
Thiboure,  but  said  not  a  word  about  the  priva- 
tions which  that  mother  had  undei^ne.  The 
harp  was  a  little  neglected,  to  be  snre ;  for,  while 
practising,  she  thought  only  of  the  shades  of  her 
silks ;  but  in  time  she  found  herself  quite  equal  to 
her  undertaking.  As  she  had  only  to  copy,  and 
was  now  endued  with  that  perseverance  which 
conquers  all  diffiailties,  this  her  first  attempt  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration;  and  on  the  seventh  day, 
the  porter's  wife,  and  Madame  Thihom^  and  her 
daughters,  who  were  anmmoued  to  a  consultation, 
declared  that  the  copy  could  not  be  distingmshed 
&om  the  original.  The  good  woman  Waa  commis- 
sioned to  take  the  work  home,  and  receive  the 
money,  which  Mary  Anne  destined  to  the  purchase 
of  half  a  load  of  wood. 

The  next  morning,  while  Madame  Leroi  was 
still  in  bed,  Mary  Anne,  who  was  noW  very  much 
delighted  at  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphen,  had 
the  wood  put  in  the  fire-place,  while  the  porter's 
wife,  nearly  as  much  pleased  as  herself,  brought  i. 
good  stovefVil  of  lighted  coals.  Madame  Leroi, 
awaking  at  the  noise  of  the  crackling  wood,  asked 
what  it  was,  and  reproached  Muy  Anne  with  hav- 
ing bought  a  ft^got. 


" A  Rggot,  indeed!"  8i^d  the  worata,  proudly; 
"  come  and  look  if  the  kitchen  fkggots  are  like 
that;"  and  Mary  Anne,  opening  the  curtainb  (tf 
her  mother's  bed,  showed  her  such  a  nicely-bdrhing 
fire  as  she  had  not  seen  for  m&ny  weeks ;  then, 
without  answering  a  question,  she  mrevr  a  di!«S8ing- 
gown  over  her,  took  her  to  the  kitdien,  where  the 
good  creature  had  piled  their  store  of  wood,  and, 
after  pladng  her  by  her  sitting-room  fire,  she  re- 
lated all  that  had  occurred. 

"  My  dear  child— ".were  the  only  words  her 
Weeping  mother  conld  utter. 

Mary  Anne  pressed  her  mother's  hand,  and  en- 
claimed,  in  an  animated,  yet  sertons  tonCf  *■  Now,  ; 
namm%  1  do  indeed  belong  to  yon  I "  i 

"  Tea,  my  love,  and  I  take  possessioii  of  yon"  I 
replied  the  mother,  With  sreAt  emotion ;  "  now  is 
y;our  turn  to  eiVe  yourself  to  your  mother, — the 
time  is  come.     And  Mary  Anne,  fidling  at  her 
mother's  fcet,  covered  her  hand  with  kisses. 

From  that  day  she  assisted  her  mother  in  work- 
ing, without  Bteahng  from  her  hours  of  study ;  her 
strength  and  activity  never  failed,  for  the  good 
feelings  that  put  them  in  action  were  inexhausBhle. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  was  quite  qualified  to 
give  lessons,  having  tried  her  first  efibrts  in  teach- 
ing <otA  Madame  Thibonl^'i  younpst  daughter. 
Her  next  pupils  ^ere  the  young  ladies  of  a  school, 
and,  88  she  became  more  known,  she  taught  in 
severe  respectable  fiunilies.  At  first,  the  port^'s  ' 
wife  used  to  attend  her  to  and  from  the  houses  of 
her  pupils ;  but  In  a  short  time,  Mary  Anne's  good 
sense,  and  the  modest,  serious  manner  which  the 
thought  of  her  peculiar  position  required  her  to 
adopt,  induced  Madame  Leroi  to  allow  her  to  go 
alone  ;  and  this  enabled  her  to  make  more  exten- 
sive engagements.  The  expenses  of  their  boose 
was  thus  defrayed :  and  if,  on  Mary  Anne's  return, 
she  found  her  mother  looking  fhtigued,  she  Would 
take  the  work  from  her  hand,  saying,  "  1  belong 
to  you,  mamma,  you  must  do  as  I  please." 

MatUme  Leroi's  health  became  worse  and  worse, 
bnt  she  felt  no  anxiety  about  it,  while  her  child 
remained  well.  At  snch  moments  as  those,  Marv 
Anne  rtjoiced  in  the  consciousnefts  of  her  healtn 
and  strength. 

On  receiving  an  advanti^ons  offVir  of  marriage, 
she  felt  that  m  accepting  It,  she  would  nut  only 
deprive  herself  of  the  pleasure  of  working  for  her 
mother,  but  also  rob  that  mother  of  the  cnarms  of 
her  society, — and  she  declined  it.  Fortunately  the 
announcement  was  made  to  herself,  and  she  stu- 
diously concealed  her  refusal  from  her  mother  (w  ho 
n'ould  never  have  consented  to  such  a  sacrifice] 
until  some  time  afterwards,  when,  seeing  her 
mother  deeply  affected,  and  nearly  angry  at  this 
intelligence,  she  fell  at  her  feet,  exclaiming, 
"  Mother,  t  have  bnt  one  favour  to  ask  of  you, 
that  of  being  allowed  to  beloi^  to  too  ^wavg!" 

"  My  child,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  sigh,  "  be 
happy  in  your  own  way  {"  and  she  concealed  her 
deep  regret  at  the  &ilure  of  this  marriage. 

Not  very  long  afterwards,  mentioh  was  made,  in 
Mary  Anne's  hearing,  of  an  officer,  whose  wounds 
compelled  him  to  retnre  from  active^  service,  al- 
though httle  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  Me 
had  lost  his  left  arm,  and  his  former  good  looks 
had  disappeared,  imder  an  accumulation  of  suffer- 
ings. Full  of  ardour  for  his  profession,  bat  sadly 
depressed  at  the  reflection  of  so  early  a  termination 
to  his  once  brilliant  expectations,  he  had  devoted 
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himself  to  solitary  meclitatipn.    He  would  not 
tbink  of  marriage,  liaving,  as  he  said,  hat  his  own 
wretched  self  to  offer  to  a  woman.   Marf  Anne, 
whose  natural  dispositioD,  and  habits  of  thinking, 
led  her  to  ddight  in  generosity  of  sentiment,  re- 
plied, with  warmth,  that  she  thought  the  whole 
charge  of  a  husband's  happiness  a  sufficient  offer- 
J   ing  to  any  woman.   This  speech  being  repeated  to 
I   M.  de  Luxeuil,  the  officer,  together  with  the  com- 
I   mento  on  Mary  Anne's  character  which  it  elicited, 
I    excited  bis  curiosity  to  know  more  about  her ;  and, 
when  hd  was  informed  that  she  had  hitherto  de- 
voted  her  life  to  her  mother,  be  conceived  the  idea, 
that  by.assisting  her  in  this  pleasing  task,  he 
should  give  hiiuielf  a  claim  to  oxx  gratitade  and 
aifection. 

The  prason  who  had  mentioned  Mary  Anne  to 
him  (not  wilhont  design),  encouraged  the  idea,  and 
managed  so  well*  that  from  talking  of  her,  M.  de 
Luxeuil  became  desirous  she  ahotua  hear  of  him, 
and  he  then  thought  itmight.be  possible  for  him 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  her. 
I      To  make  my  story  short:  in  course  of  time, 
I  the  proposid  was  made,  and  joyfidly  accepted ;  and 
after  their  marriage,  M.  de  Luxeuil  took  his  wife 
1  and  mother-in-law  to  a  charming  country  house 
'  which  he  possessed,  about  thir^  leagues  from 
I  Paris.    On  arriving,  he  conducted  Madame  Leroi 
I  to  the  apartments  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
I  arranged  for  her  iise,  and  Mary  Anne  beamed  on 
'  him  a  smile  of  fond  affection,  as  if  in  thanks.  The 
\  rest  of  the  house  excited  new  admiration  at  every 

I  step.  In  the  drawing-room,  Madame  Leroi's  arm- 
il  chair  was  placed  in  the  most  comfortable  comer, 

and  care  had  been  taken  in  plamiing  their  fUture 

II  style  of  living,  tiiat  it  should  be  such  as  best  suited 
'  her  health,  tastes,  and  habits.  *'  My  children," 
I  said  she,  looking  affectionately  at  her  son-iu-law 
.  and  daughter,  "  I  perceive  that  you  have  already 

talked  a  great  deal  about  me." 
Mary  Anne's  happinesA  vras  complete,  and  M. 
\  de  Laxenll  began  a  life  of  sudi  bliss  as  he  had 

never  befon  even  dreamed  of.  Formed,  by  their 
>|  mutual  tastes,  to  become  dearer  to  each  other,  and 

most  grateful  for  their  reciprocal  happiness,  Mary 
,  Anoe  and  her  husband  felt  almost  alarmed  at  this 
I'  UDtroabled  stream  of  joy.  A^dame  Leroi  hardly 
I  knew  how  to  respond  to  this  double  affbction. 

"Leave  me  alone,  she  would  say;  "what  am  I 
I  to  do  with  two  causes  of  happiness  at  once." 


.1  ^Poftr^. 

I  pa  Orifbwl  ContrlbuttoiM  vbOki  thb  bead,  the  Nmiw,  ml  or 
•MBBcd,  ai  the  Contrlbator,  la  printed  In  SiimII  Cytale  mder 
I     the  title :  In  Seleetiesi,  ft  ta  printed  in  lUBtm  at  tbe  end.] 

j  THB  STOEY  OF  HOKSLBY  HALL. 

I  E.  M.) 

I       Tax  tadjr  «a>  ritUni  alone  In  her  inler, 
'       YM  her  prand  llaitaliif  9f9  eeon'd  to  weep  tat  relief; 
,  I       WUk  thew  luU'-maUer'd  worde  from  her  pale  lips  eomprett 
OsTo  vent  to  ttie  paiilon  that  twell*d  in  her  bieeet:— 

'I        ■'  Am  I  thne  then  catt  oir,  like  a  plaything  laM  bj  t 
Ha*  be  med  hit  lost  f  haa  ha  wearied  hii  ejet 

,1        Bai  hia  flcUe  heart,  jearnlnf  again  to  he  fnoi 
Learnt  anutber  U  younger  and  fUrei  than  met 

I         *■  Whcre'i  the  love  heonce  awore  ahoold  bettrong  In  all  lime, 
Should  Mften  our  age  M  it  gladden'd  our  prime  r 

I        The  flame  then  to  hot  haa  grown  BUddenlf  cold, 
Like  a  dream  that  U  fled,  Uke  a  (ate  tbU  la  tald, 

1'^  


"  Hla  want  of  adbeHon  and  Vm  I  eonU  hear, 
with  a  heart  ill  at  eaae,  and  a  proud,  carekta  air ; 
But  to  meet  luch  a  alight,  aneh  a  mark  of  disdain — 
Oh,  mf  God !  It  o'erpoweii  and  maddcDi  my  tnbl. 

"  Wa«  hi*  eaay  neglect  not  enough  of  diagnoe, 

That  he  needs  mutt  careit  here  my  maid  to  my  Iheet  ' 

Twere  better  to  die  than  abjre-wotd  to  ttre — 

Life  to  me  now  no  pleaaoie  aave  vengeance  can  give." 

Twaa  a  alght  ftitl  of  dread  In  that  old  chamber  dark, 

The  lady'a  line  bee  how  ft  woikM  to  mark : 

Far  better  to  meet  whh  aahe-wotf  at  bay 

Than  eneoonter  a  wommi  wliea  balkM  In  her  waj. 

She  heard  a  low  knoefc,  and  aarene  fRW  her  bee. 
Like  the  tea  when  a  cloud  paaaeth  o'er  without  trace : 
At,  the  door  BofUy  opening,  her  maiden  atepp'd  In, 
You'd  have  thought  her  a  creature  too  lovely  tot  do. 

Bald  the  lady,  with  voice  that  dtooMnbled  her  hate, 
"  I  forgot  that  the  eveatng  wat  drawing  In,  Kate; 
Thou  thalt  drea*  me,  good  wenoh,  to  the  best  of  thj  power, 
For  Str  Thonw,  I  hope,  will  be  here  in  an  hoar." 

Her  forehead  la  hound  with  a  chiclet  of  pearl, 
And  her  dark  raven  locka  on  her  tnowy  neck  curl; 
0  never,  I  ween,  had  that  lady,  to  Mr, 
Seem'd  (klrer  than  died,  or  more  aprlihtly  her  air. 

She  leased  thrau^  the  oaaanent  hat  beaotU^  head, 
"  H*  it  oomtng  at  Uai— be  ia  coming,"  ahe  lald ; 
"  Now  nearer  and  nearer  hit  boree'i  boob  ftU, 
Be  will  quickly  be  here;  let  ni  haate  to  the  hall." 

Through  the  gailery  long  the  nuforlaRate  pair 
Arrived  at  the  head  of  the  bnad  oaken  italr ; 
When  the  maid,  by  her  ndatreaa  (aa  old  pce^e  tdl) 
On  a  tiriden  piuhcd  dom,  o'er  the  baoaiater  ML 

One  Inttant,  her  white  robea  were  fluttering  In  air; 
The  next,  the  wai  (lashed  at  the  foot  of  the  ttair. 
You  may  tilU  set  the  stain  on  the  mouldering  wood. 
Where  the  floor  of  the  hall  was  betpatter'd  wllb  blood. 

At  the  lady  deaceodcd  the  ttairoaae  alone, 
She  thought  once  the  heard  her  In  agony  moan ; 
But  when  on  the  last  ttep  the  Utten'd;  noaound 
Save  the  clock's  heavy  tick  broke  the  tllence  around. 

When  Sir  Thomas  and  the  o'er  the  dead  body  met. 
Than  wat  that  in  her  eye  man  might  nevtf  tbifet : 
One  glanee  apoke  the  whtfl*  of  her  heart'a  deadly  bala. 
And  told  b«w  Uie  naMea  bad  wme  by  her  fUs. 

Neither  ntter'd  a  word— for  their  aoula  fMt  within 
Tliat  each  knew  the  whole  of  the  other  one't  sin ; 
But  they  gazed  on  the  blood-spotted  face  of  the  dead, 
And  learnt  that  In  lllie  all  their  plvaaure  had  fled. 

Twaa  deemed  that  Kate'a  foot  tllpt— for  lumeaaw  the  blow- 
Yet  at  timea  there  were  whltperlnga,  though  secret  aitd  low, 
That  tome  terrible  thing  did  that  lady  appal, 
Wlienever  she  ventured  to  paaa  through  the  hall 

They  burled  the  eorpee  in  the  pleataat  church  yard. 
At  the  fhot  irf  a  yew  by  the  weetem  gaie  hard  i 
And  alUl  daaa  a  tmnh,  with  a  quaint  ardi  bnilt  high, 
KtA  the  place  irtiere  the  boneaof  that  young  cmuure  lie. 

Yet  a  curte  aeeraed  to  reat  on  the  bonie.  The  pnmd  Sxax 
Soon  to  forego  lands  patted,  nor  again  ever  came; 
But  Bought  Id  a  convent,  by  praying  and  teara, 
To  atone  that  sad  deed  all  Uw  mt  ef  her  yean. 

When  Sir  Thomaa  died  tarly,  the  laai  of  hia  race. 
No  Unantan  attended  hit  bonet  to  tlieli  place: 
But  buried  by  atrangert,  uncaied  for,  unwept, 
WUb  hia  hlhera  In  Birkenbead  AUbvy  be  al^t. 


The  ab  >ve  Bidlad  it  intended  to  embody  an  «M  story  of  ITonley 
Hall,  oD  Om  bonlen  of  Denblghthtre  and  Cheshire,  oaoe  the  seat 

of  the  Powellt,  a  family  which  became  extinct  in  the  last  century. 
They  were  people  of  much  consequence  In  that  parlor  thecoiinlry, 
and  the  potseaion  of  the  ^bey  lands  at  Birkenhead  ;  so  that 
their  history  teemt  to  condrm  the  opinion  of  a  curse  attend- 
ing inch  Itlnd  of  property.  How  thr  the  fhcts  of  the  case  are 
a'.Lliered  to  in  the  Ballad,  is  extremely  douhtrul.  One  account 
leprcsenti  Sir  Thomas  aa  the murdcror,  nnJ  not  hU lady. 


liftve  broi^t  aotUng  of  mjr  own,  nt  the  MrlaK  t&n  tM 
them." — MenMrmt.  

SUBURBAK  VtlLAOES  FOR  THK  tABOUHIN'G  VINJB. 

A  i  LiujKCT  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  iudustrious  i)oor  who  have  been  expelled  from  the 
crowded  localities  of  St.  (lilcs"^*,  Lambeth,  Westminster, 
Wiping,  Spitalfields,  ami  other  equnlly  populous  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis,  by  the  new  .-streets  which  have 
been  lately  fonned,  and  other  public  improvements,  has 
beeo  Bet  on  foot,  and  it  Rcems  to  be  one  of  fair  pretcn- 
i*ions  and  promise.  It  is  argued,  that  pri^■atc  charity, 
being  too  limited  to  accomplish  all  tliat  h  rcqaircd  fur 
the  full  attainment  of  an  object  of  this  dettcription,  the 
cooperation  of  the  wealthy  and  epeculative  classes  i.« 
clc^inible  :  and  that,  since  the  entorprisc  of  tlie  day  in 
nuiiiin'^  in  favour  <if  Ibe  c.-talilishnieui  of  railways,  a 
niiiway  sliotild  lie  made  the  medium  of  the  proposed 
benefit  to  the  labouring  multitudes  who  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  recent  alterations.  We  extract  a  })a(^sage 
from  the  "  BUggeations"  circulated  by  the  promoters  u{ 
the  scheme  : — "  The  plan  proposcff  is  to  build  villa.;(.s 
in  the  surrotindinc:  neiirbbourbood  nf  rhe  metropolis, 
suftieiently  distJint  lo  cnriiue  a  pure  atmospheie.  and 
liealliiy  soil,  on  ivliieb  dwellinirs  may  be  erected,  at  n 
niorlcr.il'.'  price,  yet  so  counecfod  with  the  metropolis  by 
distinct  lilies  of  railway,  and  stations  to  each,  as  to 
leave  no  portion  of  London  more  tlian  one  mile  distant 
from  some  one  station ;  thus  bringing  the  daily  place  of 
occupation  of  tlie  working  classes  within  ten  minutes 
distance  of  Ibeir  rosideuce,  and  enabling  them  to  resort 
to  the  Olio  and  the  other  \iith  tiie  kuiic  order  and  faci- 
lity ae  though  still  inhabit the  jireeinetsof  the  great 
city  itaelf."  It  Is  added,  that  eacli  village  should  con- 
tun  ibont  Bilfflft  itTTllicn  raeidsnces,  covering  fiOO  acres 
of  lend ;  aad  Aalt,  ttung  the  probable  average  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  cotlage  at  seven  in  number,  it  will 
give  to  each  tillage  35,000  inhabitants  ;  making  a  total 
population,  supposing  the  ten  villages  to  be  in  the 
course  of  lime  ereciod,  of  350.000  removed  from  the  dens 
of  the  metroiwlis.  It  is  contemplated  to  erect  only  ten 
cottages  to  an  acre,  irladl.  boUt  la  pabi^  will  give  to 
each  residence  a  good  garden — will  seeaie  perfect  ven- 
tilation, and  incite  the  occupant  toindustry,  regularily, 
and  neatness.  It  is  intcmied  that  churches,  chapel.s, 
cemeteries,  and  other  religious  and  social  conveniences, 
should  be  atlached  to  each  village,  a.s  well  a.s  public 
baths  and  washing  e.stablishmenta,  for  the  promotion  of 
cleanlineBS  and  health.  The  parties  to  be  principally 
benefited,  are  to  be,  if  diapoeed,  allowed  to  participate 
OS  OmmikMm  in  the  nadMtakjag  ooHMmplated.— 
Wew^poftA', 

NATrHAL  ICSTinCT. 

Poa  some  time  p;ist  the  workmen  engaged  in  re- 
novating the  Glatigow  cathedral  had  obser\'ed  an  un- 
usual concourse  of  sparrows  abrays  coming  r^ularly 
to  a  hole,  in  one  of  the  slanting  walls  of  the  old 
Consistorj'  Court,  which  is  now  being  taken  down,  and 
holding  a  great  ado,  "  cheeping  and  chirping,"  and 
apparently  feeding  some  bii-ds  within.  For  a  brief  space 
of  time  thi^  whs  thought  nolliiug  of.  as  it  was  known 
the  young  brood  were  just  about  flying;  and  it  was 
imagined  that  it  might  be  some  of  these,  not  so  strong 
as  the  others,  whom  the  parents  were  feeding.  The 
meetings  being  continued,  however,  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  induced  the  men  to  get  a  ladder,  and 
examine  the  cause  of  all  those  noisy  doings;  when  it 
was  found  that  the  female  sparrow,  after  all  ber  brood 
had  left  her,  had  i^ot  so  warped  about  tbc  leg  with  some 
of  the  threads  composing  her  nest,  that  it  waa  impos- 
sible for  her  to  escape,  the  leg  being  considerably 
swollen  by  the  attempts  she  had  made  to  effect  it.  In 
the  above  dilemma,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  perceive  that 
she  was  constantly  condoled  with,  and  her  wants  sup- 


plied by  her  fellow  sparrow.s;  sparrow.s  of  humanity 
and  generoii>  li-cbug  they  munt  have  been.  Let  nunkind 
laka  the  lesson.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  poor  bird  was 
ktairtT. 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  EKQING  V.  THE  LIGHT-PISGERED 
FRATEKNITV. 

A  TRAVELLER  by  tbc  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway, 
on  lately  leaving  the  r-iatioTi  in  the  former  city,  missed 
his  pocket-book,  containing  700/.,  and  immediately  re- 
tumed  to  the  train  to  make  inquiries.  The  atoker  told 
him  that  a  ftUow-tTaTeller,  whom  he  had  supposed  to 
be  his  ser\-iuit.  followed  him  from  the  station,  and  after- 
wards returned,  took  his  jdace  in  a  tniin  that  w.^s  starting 
for  Glasgow,  and  was  now  on  his  way  westward.  The 
gentleman  ordered  an  cxpres.s  train ;  but  there  was  little 
hope  of  overtaking  the  other,  for  some  time  lost  ia 
gett  1  ng  up  the  steam.  However,  off  he  went,  the  Btoker 
accompanying  him ;  and  when  they  were  approaching 
the  iuelined  jdanc  which  leads  info  Gla.sgow.  they  saw 
the  train  ahead.  The  whistle  of  the  '■  e.\pres.s "  engine 
was  violently  blown,  and  the  conductor  of  the  passenger 
tniin,  inferring  danger,  removed  to  the  other  line  of 
rail.  The  "express"  shot  past,  and  got  to  the  station 
in  lime  toadsoit  4rf  anangementa  for  apprehending  the 
pickpocMiil  The  train  then  came  in,  the  BOBpeoted 
person  was  seen  and  identified  by  the  stoker,  and  the 
pocket-book  and  money  were  found  upon  his  person. 
The  owner,  overjoyed  at  recovering  his  property,  offered 
a  handsome  reward  lo  llie  sLuk^'r,  which  was  resolutely 
refused,  and  the  gentleman,  therefore,  enclosed  100/-  to 
the  directors,  requesting  them  to  take  pay  for  the 
exp]-ess,  to  reward  their  servant  ad  libUum,  and  to 
return  the  change  (if  anyV  The  directora  rctuined  the 
whole,  slating  that  they'would  make  no  charge  ibr  the 
engine,  and  would  themselves  reward  the  stoker. 

SINOULAK  FACT. 

A  POMEWiiAT  novel  incident  occurred  ven,"  recently  at 
the  terminus  of  the  l^oiilh-Wcstern  Railway  at  Vauxhall. 
X  carrier  pigeon  was  seen  in  an  exhausted  state ;  it  was 
caught  by  hand,  bat  'di«4<  Awlly  afterwarda.  A  label 
was  appended  to  one  of  Italcgs,  addressed  to  his  Qrace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  stated  that  three  piu:ef»n« 
were  thrown  up  at  the  island  of  Ichaboc.  and  h^ac  riatc 
July,  1845.  The  distance  la  computed  to  lie  between 
■2,000  and  3,0ou  milcN  from  the  place  where  the  jiiijcon 
appears  to  have  been  liberated,  to  its  destination  in 
London.  The  bird,  with  its  appendage,  was  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  Apsley  House,  and  the  Doke  of 
Wellington,  by  an  autograph  note,  the  next  day  cour- 
teously acknowledged  the  receipt  from  the  party  who 
sent  the  bird.  It  has'bccn  stuffed,  and  in  the  process  it 
has  been  discovered  that  ibe  bird  was  >hot,  otherwise 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  reached  home, 
and  it  is  soi^oaed  no*  is  bm  had  rtnngth  to  enoB  tin 
Thames.   

The  favourablcst  persecution  of  any  good  cause  ia  the 
liLih  of  lewd  tongues,  whether  by  bitter  taunta  or  scur- 
rilous invectives,  which  it  is  as  imposubleto  ayi^  as 
necessary  to  condemn. — Bp.  Halt. 
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CRAY'S  ELEGY,  AND  STUKE  I'UGEfi. 


Tu  nMhoaeripts  of  c«l«bnt«d  men,  whether  poets  who 
hive  stirred  faanus  sodU  to  action,  or  philoaophers  whose 
kflHHu  h»ve  gnided  natioiia,  must  ever  poaaees  &  pecoliar 
diana  for  rocceeding  ages.  The  places  where  illustrious 
Ben  hare  lived  and  died,  have  their  nataral  interest 
1mm  Mud  bj  becoming  the  depositaries  of  their  writings. 


Could  we  enter  the  room  where  a  UUton  or  a  Shakapere 
tfaonghtaod  wrote,  and  gace upon  the  very  pagosover  which 
their  fingen  have  passed,  we  sfaoald  enter  into  a  closer 
fellowship  with  the  poets  on  whose  memorials  we  reve- 
rently gaze.  The  former  homes  of  men  ennobled  by  lofty 
thoughts  are  theappropriate  resting-placeeof  their  writing. 
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These  thonghtB  hare  been  gnggestod  by  the  recent  «ale 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  poet  Gray,  they  irere  be- 
queathed by  him  to  his  biogt^pher,  Ma^n;  from  }tiq» 
they  paraed  Hato'  t^e  AandB  of  &  Hr.  Bright,  wboBe  pon^ 
offered  themtfor  sale  vith  die  poet's  hoo^.  Two  of  the 
meet  valuable  USS.,  the  origin&t  copies  of  the  "  Elegy" 
and  "Long  Story"  were  parchaaed  by  Ur.  GnuiTiBe 
Penn,  of  Stoke  Fog^ 

At  Stoke  the  author  of  Uie  world-fam«d  ''Elegy* 
li\-ed  ;'there  that  undying  vork  was  written ;  and  in  the 
churt^-yard  Gray  is  buried;  to  no  place,  tlierefore, 
conld  these  MSS.  have  more  appropriately  returned. 
"  The  "  Elegy  "  and  "  Long  Story  "  arose,  unquestionably, 
from  the  si^gesUve  character  of  the  Bconery  of  Stoke 
Poges,  and  the  gothic  glories  of  the  ancient  manor 
house.  To  the  lovers  of  Gray,  a  brief  description  of  the 
localities  connected  irith  these  admired  pieces  may  prove 
acceptable. 

The  church-yard  is  the  first  object  of  a  stranger's 
visit.  From'a  distance  nothing  is  seen  save  the  white 
spire,  rising  from  the  midst  of  a  circling  belt  of  trees. 
So  closely  ia  the  church  veiled  from  the  gaze  of  busy 
man,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  indicating  spire,  no  passing 
traveller  would  suppose  the  clustering  mass  of  foliage 
girdled  one  of  the  most  tranquilly  beautiful  church  yards 
In  England.  The  victor  passes  through  a  portion  of 
Stoke  Part  towards  a  sombre  group  of  trees,  until  a 
gentle  turn  of  the  path  brings  before  him  the  still  and 
solemn  resting-plaoe  of  many  generations.  All  here  is 
calm  and  peaceful ;  no  Btonny  blast  passes  into  this  home 
of  the  departed ;  aged  trees  interlace  their  gnarled 
branches,  to  gnaid  the  sacred  circle  from  the  strife  of 
the  element* ;  njeith^  do  the  baming  rays  of  summer 
fall  with  rude  teaji  m  Vks  djjatering  graves,  but  with  a 
g<int]e  and  subdupa' Ugot  jrW  tomba  and 

hillocks,  on  which  vioim  loringly  dwell. 

In  this  place  Gmy  UeW  communion  with  the  spirit  of 
«olcnm  xwetiy;  here  descended  upon  him  the  deep  ex- 
prcs;^ive  calia  which  lireathcs  through  the  "  jClegj-."  In 
j  ondci-  qu^ptlj'  carved  and  antique  porch  be  8»t,  a? 
imaginatjoB  pwpposod  the  histories  of  the  dead. 

Oiie^^f        ^oijldering  heaps  suggested — 

"  f^^HHtt^        nc^'UTtt;!]  spot  is  loitlt 
S^^jp^'opce  gifL'i-iinnl  willi  celestial  Are; 
Tlands  that  the  rrxl  nf  diii-irc-  liiight  have  swayed, 

i\r  '.i.tki  il  tr>  LV.M.>  ilv  II-  LI  _  :  te.'- 

Many  years  have  passed  since  thaf.  time ;  the  graven 
have  iDcreaiied,  and  the  poet  himself  sleeps  here ;  but  tlje 
church-y^  is  yet  marked  by  that  wlema  stillness  re- 
corded by  Gray.  The  tumult  of  life  has  not  violated  the 
spot.  Windsor's  phjud  keep  is  Heenafor;  the  fashion  au4 
pride  of  the  land  moves  in  the  distance ;  but  no  jarrins 
Bounde  enter  here.  Two  sombre  yew  trce.s  keep  guard 
over  tjie'  graves,  which  are  thickly  grouped  beneath 
their  dudow — 

"  WbeTfl  benTcs  the  turr,  in  many  a  mouldering  heap." 

The  "ivy  mantled  tower"  still  affords  to  the  "moping 
owl "  a  home,  and  imparts  to  the  ancient  walls  a  venc- 
rableness  which  time  alone  confers. 

But  where  is  the  tomb  of  Gray  t 

You  may  look  around  for  some  sculptured  memorial, 
significant  of  his  burial-place.  Tou  examine  a  lonely 
tomb  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  church-yard ; 
another  at  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ;  all  in  vain. 
At  length  a  small  stone  slab  is  perceived,  fixed  in  the 
eastem  vail,  on  which  wc  read  the  folloiring  inscription  : 

"Oppoilte  b>  this  stone,  in  the  Mime  tomb  upon  which 
he  hu  to  feelinf Ij  recorded  lUi  grief  at  the  lot*  of  a 
beloved  paient,  are  depotiied  the  remains  of  Thomas  Oray, 
who  diedAuguat  lit,  1771." 

No  epiti^  t«Ils  of  the  poet ;  the  only  lines  on  the 
tombstone  relate  to  hia  mother  and  aunt.   The  epitaph 


on  the  former  is  Gray's  own  composition, — a  short  but 
ezpresuve  eulogy  on  a  departed  mother  by  her  only 
surviving  bod.   The  words  are — 

"In  the  tame  pious  coiifidcacc,  beside  ber  fWend  and 
sister,  sleep  the  retnaiDS  of  Dorothy  Gfay,  widow,  the 
caieftU  and  tender  mother  of  many  children,  o^  of  whom 
alonetaad  the  mlarcwtune  tosurviTebet.  She  died  Mareh 
7th,  I7SS,  aged  W." 

Uany  have  expressed  surprise  not  only  at  tlie  absence 
of  an  epitaph,  but  also  of  a  sepulchral  memorial  in  the 
ehurcl^iud,  to  the  poet's  memory.  This  does  not  arise 
from  forgetfiilnesB  of  Gray ;  for  a  eenotaph  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Stoke  park,  in  179B,  by  Mr.  John 
Penn.  Three  sides  of  this  monument  are  inscribed  with 
selections  from  tho  works  of  Gray.  It  may  here  be 
noted,  that  everything  connepted  wHb  the  buiial  of 
tbe  poet  wears  an  appearance  of  extreme  simpliinty. 
What  can  be  more  hha  than  the  eniry  of  his  burial  in 
the  parish  recordst  where  all  we  road  is — 

nn.   Thomas  Gray,  Esq.  was  buried  August  5th. 

A  few  yajjitf  jeD^tward  from  tiie  church  are  the  remains 

of  the  ui'dent  -^aoer-house,  tiie  scene  of  Graj-'s  hu-  I 

morons  i^ece,  coUtled  "  the  Long  Story."  The  opening  | 

stanau  Intimate  the  history,  and  jcscifbo  the  former  i 

appearance  of  the  house ;—  ' 

."  In  Britain's  isle,  no  matter  wberp. 
An  andentplla  of  buDding  stands; 
The  Huntingdon!  and  Ilattooi  there 
Em^oynd  the  power  of  fkiry  handa. 

To  raise  the  ceiling's  fretted  helgbt, 
Each  pacel  in  achievements  clothing, 
A)ch  wifidows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

The  mansion  was  taken  dpwn,  excepting  f  vfng,  in 
1789  ;  when  the  present  maborial  reeideneevas  erected, 
.  by  Mr.  John  Penn,  the  ancle  of  the  present  possessor. 

Gray's  house  is  still  preserved,  and  every  room  con- 
nected with  his  history  regarded  with  reveren]*."  It  Is 
called  "  West  End  Hou^';  '  and  is  about  two  iuiles  from 
the  church.  The  stone  summer-houeq,  where  the  poet 
often  studied,  is  carefully  preserved,  but  the  mansion  is 
undei^ing  extensive  changes,  under  the  direction  of  iu 
proprietor,  Mr.  Penn. 

Upon  the  poetic  character  of  Oray,  his  finished 
eloquence,  and  varied  learning,  wc  need  not  here  dilate. 
That  be  presen-es  the  admiration  of  cultivated  mind:*, 
must  b^  inferred  from  the  numerous  visits  qiade  to  his 
tomb.  Travellers  from  the  most  distant  fwrt^  ^f  the 
earth  often  diverge  from  the  great  western  road,  fur 
the  church-yard  of  Stoke. 

Frequently,  in  the  bright  dayti  of  summef,  f  p^y  is 
seen  to  enter  the  quiet  enclosure,  and  gather  a^und  the 
tomb.  Some,  poring  over  tijc  cracked  tom1)3(onc,  at- 
tempt to  decipher  the  cpiLapli ;  oibcra,  restini;:  on  some 

f rave-hillock,  sketch  the  most  Ijni>res:'ivc  point  of  view. 
Tot  unfrcquently  a  twig  of  ivy  i§  pluc^f^  from  the 
church  wall,  and  carried  off  as  a  trea^ux^  ^fcoiorial  to 
distant  lands. 

Thm,  whilst  th.e  restjng-places  of  the  Huntingdons, 
the  Huugerfords,  and  the  Molines,  ^  foimtten  or,n^- 
Iccted,  homage  is  paid  to  Hie  methery  Of  billf,  vhoeo 
only  nobility  was  that  . of  the  mind. 

The  rapid  sale  of  the  late  illustrated  edition  of  GraVs 
poems,  published  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Eton,  is  a  further 
proof  that  his  works  retain  their  former  hold  upon 
poetic  minds. 

The  stranger  desirous  of  visiting  the  grave  of  the 
poet,  has  but  to  inquire  at  Slough  the  road  to  Stoke 
church,  and  lialf  an  hour's  walk  will  bring  him  to  the 
spot.  If  he  can  select  a  tranquil  summer  day,  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  scenery'  will  repay  bis  trouble,  whilst  a  host 
of  rich  associaUons  will  be  stirred  up  within  him,  and 
long  remain  a  source  of  bright  thoughts  and  pleasing 
reflections. 
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THE  LAST  WOBD  OP  THE  SINGER.' 
Chip.  I. 

"It  ii  a  aingalir  «T«tife,"  nU  Ooiqiidlor  Botnu,  to 
an  aoquatntaoee  whom  he  mtt  on  th«  Hirii-stnet  of  Uie 
town  (rf  B  ;  "  it  la  clear  we  lire  in  erfl  Umee." 

**  You  meui  the  history  in  the  north,"  replied  the 
other.  "  Hare  700,  then,  commeroial  newet  Hai  the 
mioieter  itf  foreign  e^re,  for  the  eake  of  old  friendehip, 
told  joa  BMneoitteparticiibnt'' 

"  Ah  I  politics  afld  itate  papers  are  nothing  to  me ; 
aa  &r  ae  I  am  eoncemed  thiitts  may  go  ae  ttiqr  will. 
Vo,  I  mean  the  stonr  of  Blaoetu." 

"  The  unnrt  How,  ii  aha  again  engaged!  It  was 
aaid  tiie  eonauotor  <^  ttie  mduetra  bad  quiralled  idth 
her." 

At  this  (he  eomudlorof  the  board  of  (nde  drew  him- 
self np  in  aetoniahment,  and  exdidmed, "  In  what  eavttm 
do  you  live,  that  yoa  know  not  whwt  goea  oa  in  the 
townt  80,  then,  yon  know  nothing  of  what  has  faap- 
pemed  to  Bianetti  1" 

"  Hot  a  word,  upon  my  honour ;  what  is  the  matter  Y* 
"  Wdl,  nothing  more  is  the  matter  but  that  yesterday 
evening  she  was  stabbed     some  viUaia,  and  la  now 
dying." 

The  coanseUor  passed  among  bis  aequ^ntaBcea  as  a 
wa^,  who,  when  he  took  his  morning  walk  on  the  High- 
etreet,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  liked  to  entertain 
people  with  any  thing  which  chanced  to  hit  hie  bncy. 
His  Aiend,  therefore,  was  not  much  effected  by  this 
fright/ul  piece  of  news,  and  only  answered,  "  Do  too 
know  Douiing  more  than  this  to-day,  Boluaa  %  I  ou 
must  indeed  be  at  yonr  wit's  end  when  you  lay  on  the 
ooloura  so  strongly.  When  you  agrin  meet  me  In  the 
•treet,  do  think  of  something  more  reaeon^Ie ;  other- 
wise I  shiUl  be  compelled  to  make  a  circuit  as  I  go  home 
from  the  chancety office,  in  orderto  keep  out  of  ydurvr^y." 

"  80  you  don't  believe  it !"  exclaimed  the  counaellor; 
"yon  don't  believe  it  t  Had  I  told  you  that  the  Emperor 
ar  Koroeeo  was  killed,  then  you  wonld  have  pocketed 
the  news  with  thanks^  and  awed  for  more,  beotuse  you 
know  that  there  soch  sort  of  things  happen.    But  when 

a  singer  here  in  B  has  been  wounded,  and  perhaps 

mardered,  no  one  will  believe  it  until  he  sees  the  funeral 
proceaaion.  However,  friend,  this  iime'it  ia  true,— as 
Ime  as  I  am  an  honest  man." 

"Sir!  consider  what  yon  are  saying,"  replied  the 
other,  with  horror.  "Did  yon  say  Biancttf  was  really 
murdered  1" 

"  She  certunly  was  not  dead  an  hour  ago,  but  she . 
lies  in  the  last  agonies  ;  so  much  is  certain."  ' 

"  Bat,  tell  me,  for  heaven's  sake,  bow  cpuld  any  one 
I    murderaeiogerl   Do  welive  in  Italvl   Of  what  qse  is 
oar  mndi-extolled  police  1   How  dia  it  happen!  As- 
nwdnatedl  Tmposdble !" 

"  Do  not  cry  out  so  murderously,"  answered  Bolnau, 
eoothingly ;  "  the  people  are  already  putting  their  heads 
oat  at  Ae  windows  to  see  what  all  the  noise  is  about. 
YoD  may  lament,  however,  sotfo  voce,  as  much  as  yon 
I    please.   How  did  it  happenl   Ah,  that  Is  the  matter; 

tnit  as  yet  not  a  sonl  knows.  Yesterday  evening  the 
I  pretty  child  was  at  the  masquerade,  as  unlable  and 
eharmiiig  as  ever,  and  at  mtdmjght  the  physician  Lan^ 
I  was  callM  out  of  bed  with  these  words  :  '  Signora  Bia- 
I  Betti  is  dying;  she  has  been  stabbed  to  the  heart.*  The 
whole  town  Hpeaks  of  it  of  course,  but  speaks  the  greatest 
I  nonsense.  Ilie  unfortunate  circumstwce  ia,  that  no  one 
I.  can  get  at  the  real  truth ;  no  one  is  permitted  to  be  In 
.  the  noose  bat  the  physician  and  the  persons  who  wait  op 
'  Btanettt  It  is  known  even  at  court,  and  an  order  w^ 
1  given  that  the  guards  were  not  to  pass  the  house ;  the 
!  whole  battalion  was  obliged  to  jnake  a  dreuit,  wfA  go 
I    tlinnigfa  the  marfcet-plae&" 
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"  ^wking  news,  ind^  I  but  docs  no  one  know  how 
it  happaiedl  has  do  one  the  least  cine  V 

"  It  is  difficnlt,  ia  the  midst  of  the  various  reports,  to 
get  »t  the  truth.  Bianetti.  it  must  be  gaoled,  b  a  meat 
respectable  penon,  with  whose  eonduot  nane  can  And 
the  snallest  fiudt.  Tet  now  the  people,  and  eqtedally 
the  Toioen,  when  th^  good  eonduot  of  the  poor  giii  Is 
spoken  of,  shrug  tluir  shimhlen,  and  in^t  on  knowing 
every  thing  of  her  earlier  life.  Of  her  eariy  life  I  she  is 
scarcely  seventeen,  and.  has  already  heea  here  baU^ 
year.  Poor  chiU  1  what  do  they  call  her  eariy  tilbr 

"  Do  not  dwell  so  long  on  the  prebce,  bat  come  at 
once  to  the  point,"  interrupted  the  other.  "  Does  no 
one  know  who  committed  the  deed  t" 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to  know.  It  is-eaid,  a 
r^ected  or  jealous  lover  has  killed  her.  Indeed  the 
orciunstaaoes  are  absolutely  singular.  It  is  likewise 
reported,  thai  shs  spoke  last  night  a  considerable  time 
to  •  perstm  in  »  made  irtmm  no  ona  knew,  and  some 
pecMBf  tay  they  saw  the  same  mask  get  into  her  car- 
riage. Ko^thiog  further  is  koowv  as  certain,  but  I  shall 
»ooa  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  aS^." 

"  I  Know  you  hare  yonr  own  private  diaim^  of  news, 
and  no  doubt  you  have  some  senrioeable  spirit  in  the 
house  of  Bianetti,  who  can  inform  yon  wut  goes  on. 
Ilieie  am  people  who  call  you  'the  ehronlde  of  the 
town.'" 

"  Too  much  honour  I  too  much  honour  I  "  smiled  the 
counsellor,  yet  appearing  somewhat  flattered.  "  This 
time,  however,  I  have  no  other  spy  bat  the  doctor  him- 
self. You  must  have  obaerred,  that  I  do  not,  according 
to  my  osual  custom,  walk  np  and  dom  the  irti<de  length 
of  the  street,  bnt  that  I  keep  between  Oharies^treet  and 
Frederic-street.  Dr.  Langs  comes  every  day  about 
twelve  o'idock  tiirongb  this  street  on  his  way  to  the 
palace,  and  I  stand  bne  on  the  watch,  just  to  catch  him 
as  he  turns  the  comer.'' . 

"  Then  I  shaU  remain  Ukewise,"  said  Uie  friend, "  with 
your  permission,  for  I  must  hear  exactly  all  the  etoiy 
about  Bianetti." 

"  Worthy  sir,  do  not  so  inconvenience  yourself,"  re. 
l4ied  the  other;  "  I  know  yoo  dine  at  twelve,  and  do 
not  let  the  soup  get  cold.  Besides,  Lange  may  not  be 
inclined  to  q>eak  oat  before  you;  come  rather  after 
dinner  to  the  cofee-house ;  there  you  shall  hear  every 
thing.  Now  yon  had  better  go,  for  here  comes  the  doctor 
ronnd  the  eomer." 

"  I  do  not  consider  the  wound  absolutely  mortal,"  add 
4ie  physician  Lange,^t«r  the  first  sreeting.  "The  thrust 
appears  not  to  hare  been  sorely  given.  She  is  again 
quite  restored  to  conscioQsaess,  and,  except  from  the 
weakness  caosed  by  so  much  loss  of  blood,  there  is,  at 
leastforthe  present,  no  danger  to  be  apprehended." 

*'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that,"  answered  the  eoun- 
sdlor,  slipping  his  arm  cooSdentislty  into  the  doctor^ ; 
"I  sliall  accompany  yon  a  few  streets  nntil  you  reach 
the  palace.  But  tell  me,  for  heavens's  sake,  parUeu- 
lars  of  this  matter :  we  cannot  at  all  nnd«ntana  how  it 
CO  old  have  happened." 

"  I  confess  to  yoa  there  is  a  strange  mystery  in  the 
a^r.  I  bad  scarcely  ftdlen  asleep,  when  Johann 
awakened  me  with  the  news  that  a  person  dangerouitly 
ill  desired  to  see  me.  I  threw  on  my  clothes,  nm  out, 
and  in  the  passage  there  stood  a  girl  pale  end  trembling, 
who  whispered  so  low  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  her, 
that  I  must  bring  my  materials  for  bandages,  &c.  with 
me.  This  rather  astonished  me;  I  le^t  into  the  car- 
risge,  made  the  pale  damsel  sit  beside  Johann  on  the 
box,  in  order  to  Aow  him  the  place,  and  awqr  we  vent 
to  the  Undenhof.  I  sot  out  before  tiie  entranee  of  a 
unall  house,  and  asked  the  ^rl  who  Uie  sle^  person  was." 

"  I  can  rudily  imagine  your  astontdmient'' — 
Astoni^ment,  indeed,  when  I  heard  in  answer,  'It 
is  the  Bignora  Bianetti  I'  I  knew  her  only,  it  is  tpie, 
by  having  seen  her  at  the  concerts;  I  searoely  ever  had 
■Sen  her  more  than  thriee;  bat  the  mysteriotas  manner 
in  wUdi  I  bad  been  oaUed  to  her,  the  dieadngi  for  a 
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wound  which  I  had  been  requested  to  briDC  with  mc ; 
idtogether,  I  mnstown  I  was  most  anxloos  to leam  vhat 
oould  have  befidien  the  fiuned  nnnr.  A  few  steps  led 
DM  to  the  entrance  hall.  The  girl  went  in  first,  let  me 
Irait  a  few  minutes  in  the  daric,  and  then  retunaed,  sob- 
bing and  paler  than  ever.  'Step  in,  doctor;  step  in,' 
said  she  ;  '  but  I  fear  you  are  come  too  late  ;  the  signora 
cannot  lire.' — I  entered ;  it  was  a  feuf  j1  sight." 

The  doctor  stopped  short ;  looked  thonghtAil  and  sad ; 
a  Tinon  seemed  to  come  before  him,  from  which  he  ap- 
peared in  Tidn  to  be  aUe  to  tne  himself. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  aeel"  cried  his  companitm,  im- 
patient at  the  interruption.  "  IK)  not  keep  me  in  eus- 
penae  in  this  way." 

"  I  hare  met  with  much  in  my  lifetime,"  began  agun 
thedoetor,  aftercomposing  iumself;  "much  which  has 
made  me  shudder,  mach  which  haa  horrified  me,  but 
never  any  thing  which  ho  aflected  me  as  that  eight.  In 
asmall,  dimly-lighted  apartment,  laya  yonng  woman  on 
a  sofa,  pale  as  death.  Before  her  knelt  an  old  servant, 
who  pressed  a  cloth  upon  her  heart  I  Bt«pt  nearer. 
White  and  rigid  aa  a  statue,  the  head  of  the  dying  one 
lay  back, — the  jet-black  hair  falling  down  in  tresses : 
Uie  dark  brown  eyelashes  of  the  stmt  eyes  formed  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  dazcling  whiteness  of  the  fore- 
head, the  fece,  and  the  beautiful  neck.  The  snowy 
drapery  richly  folded,  which  doubtlees  was  the  dress  she 
wore  when  at  the  performance,  was  marked  with  crimson 
streaks  wliich  seemed  to  have  come  from  the  heart. 
All  this  in  an  instant  shewed  me  it  was  Bianetti  the 
singer.  The  old  servant  removed  the  handkerchief, 
and  I  saw  with  sorpriae  a  wound  as  if  from  a  poniard, 
very  near  the  heart    This  was  not  a  time  to  ask 

?ueBtions,  though  many  were  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue, 
examined  the  wound,  and  applied  the  bandages.  My 
patient  during  the  whole  operation  showed  no  sign  of 
life,  except  nhrinking  with  pain  when  I  probed  the 
wound.    1  then  let  her  rest,  and  watched  her  sleep." 

"  But  the  girl  and  the  old  servant  did  70a  not  ask 
them  how  It  had  happeoedl" 

"  I  will  own  to  you,  counsellor,  as  you  are  my  old 
iriend,  that  when  I  saw  nothing  more  could  be  done  for 
the  lady,  I  most  plainly  t«dd  them,  tJut  unless  th^  ex- 
ptuned  every  thing  to  me  I  would  not  move  another 
step  in  the  matter." 

"  And  what  did  they  say?  Do  tell  me." 
"  About  eleven  o'clock  the  singer  had  returned  home, 
but  accompanied  by  a  tall  man  in  a  mask.  I  must  have 
looked  rather  suapiciously  at  both  the  women  when  they 
said  this  ;  for  they  again  began  to  weep,  and  to  assure 
me,  with  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  I  must 
think  noUiing  evil  of  their  mistress ;  tiiey  had  served 
her  now  for  a  long  time,  and  she  had  never  permitted 
any  gentleman  to  croes  die  threshold  except  during  the 
day.  The  younger  one,  who  must  have  read  many 
novels  and  romances,  maintained  that  the  sigiiom  was 
an  fingel  of  innocence." 

"  That  I  likewise  affirm,"  said  the  worthy  counsellor; 
"  no  one  can  speak  evil  of  Bianetti.  She  is  a  gentle, 
good  child,  and  how  can  she  help  that  she  is  beantifhl, 
and  must  earn  her  brnd  by  singmg )" 

"  Believe  me,"  replied  I^ngv,  "  in  this  the  phyucian 
has  an  unerring  psycholof^cal  measuring  rod.  One 
glance  at  the  pure  countenance  of  the  unhappy  girl 
convinced  me  more  of  her  goodness,  than  all  the  asseve- 
rations of  her  wilting  women.  But  hear  Uie  rest.  'Hie 
yonng  lady  came  wiu  the  stranger  into  the  ^larlment, 
and  bid  ker  maid  withdraw.  The  damsel,  bowerer, 
lingered  near  the  door— from  curiosity,  doubUess,  at  the 
unusual  occurrence  of  such  a  late  visitor.  She  heard  a 
vehement  exchange  of  words  between  her  mistress  and 
the  deep  hollow  voice  of  the  man,  carried  on  in  French. 
The  signora  at  last  burst  into  tears,  wept  bitterly,  and 
the  man  used -shocking  oaths.  Suddenly  she  beard  her 
lady  scream,  and,  no  longer  able  to  contain  heteeV,  she 
rushed  into  the  room,  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
atianger  flew  past  her  into  the  passage  and  towards  the 


steps.  She  followed  him  a  few  paces,  heard  a  terrible 
noue  as  if  he  had  bllen,  uid  believes  he  must  have 
tumbled  down  stain  in  his  haste.  She  then  heard  as  if 
fW>m  the  bottcnn  of  the  sturcase  a  groaning  and  sighing 
like  some  one  in  pain ;  hut  she  was  afraid,  and  ventured 
no  further.  She  came  back,— ran  to  the  ugnora,  whom 
she  found  bathed  in  blood,  with  her  eyes  shut  The 
giri  knew  not  well  what  to  do ;  however,  she  awoke  the 
old  servant  to  watch  beside  her  mistnas,  while  she  oame 
to  me,  in  order,  if  possible,  still  to  save  the  signota." 

"And  did  Bianetti  herself  say  nothing}  Did  yon. 
not  interrogate  her?"  '  * 

"  I  went  instantly  to  the  police,  aroused  the  inspectcMr, 
and  even  then  at  midnight  every  inn,  every  beer-ehop, 
ereiy  comer  of  the  town  was  searched;  no  one  had 
paswd  through  any  of  the  gatea;  and,  dnce  that,  eveiy 

Krson  has  been  strictly  examined.  The  people  who 
e  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  first  knew  of  the  | 
accident  when  the  police  came  to  search  the  place.  It  j 
was  incomprehensible  bow  murderer  ooakl  get  away, 
for  he  must  have  been  much  hurt  by  his  fall,  as  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  was  seen  at  the  botUwu  of  the  stairs,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  bUing  he  had  wounded 
himself  with  his  dagger.  It  is  the  more  surprising  how 
he  coald  have  esc^Md,  as  the  house-door  was  locked. 
Bianetti  awoke  about  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  and,  in 
the  report  to  the  director  of  the  police,  sud  that  she 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  who  the  person  was,  and  could 
not  give  the  slightest  information.  All  the  snigeons 
and  physiciaus  have  received  orders,  that,  if  they  should 
be  c^Ied  to  any  patient  who  has  been  iiyurcd  by  a  fell,  , 
or  by  a  wound  from  a  da^;er,  notice  should  imme- 
diately be  given,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  murderer  may 
be  traced  in  this  way.  Thus  the  matter  stands.  How- 
ever, I  am  as  thoroughly  convisced  as  I  am  of  joy 
existence,  that  a  deep  mysteir  han|^  over  the  afiair, 
which  the  singer  will  not  unfold.  Bianetti  is  not  the 
person  who  would  permit  any  one  perfectly  unknown 
to  her  to  accompany  her  home.  Her  waiting  maid, 
who  was  present  at  the  examination  when  the  report  was 
given  to  the  police  director,  thinks  so  likewise^  Whoi 
she  saw  her  mistress  wished  nothing  to  be  known,  she  said 
not  a  word  about  the  quarrelling  she  had  heard,  and  gave 
me  an  imploring  look  not  to  betray  her.  '  It  b  a  horrible 
a^r,'  she  said,  as  she  accompanied  me  afterwards  to 
the  door;  '  Imt  nothing  on  earth  shall  tempt  me  to 
reveal  what  the  rignora  wishes  to  remidn  concealed.'  She, 
however,  confessed  one  circumstanoe  to  me  which  may 
be  the  means  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  matter." 

"  Well,  and  may  I  not  be  made  acquainted  with  this  j 
circwmBtance  alsol"  asked  the  counsellor.    "  You  ace 
in  what  a  state  of  anxiety  I  am  :  do  not,  for  heaven'a  -j 
sake,  keep  me  iA  8nq>ense,  or  I  shall  bo  certun  of  1' 
another  fit  of  Illness."  I . 

"  Listen  then,  Bolnau ;  collect  your  senses,  and  tdl  ' 
me,  does  any  other  Bolnau  live  in  this  town  except 
yourself  1   If  another  exists  in  the  world,  can  you  tell 
me  where  V 

"  With  the  exception  of  myself,  not  one  in  this  town," 
answered  Bolnan.  "  When  1  came  here  dg^t  years  ago, 
I  was  thankfiil  that  I  was  not  called  Black,  White,  or 
Brown,  not  Ueyer,  Miller,  or  Bauer,  for  in  that  case  all 
manner  of  unpleasant  coi^sions  mi^t  have  happened. 
At  Cassal  I  was  the  only  man  of  the  family,  and  now 
there  is  no  longer  a  Bolnau  on  the  &co  of  the  earth 
except  my  son,  that  music-mad  fool,  who,  since  he  sailed 
to  America,  has  left  us  uncertdn  whether  he  be  dead 
or  alive.  But  why  do  you  ask  about  my  name, 
doctor!" 

"  Well,  it  cannot  be  the  counsellor,  and  bis  son  is  in 
America.  It  is  now  a  quarter  past  twelve,  the  Princess 
Sophia  is  ill,  and  I  have  already  talked  too  loiig,  bo 
adieu  :  an  levoir  I " 

"  Not  a  step,"  cried  Bolnau,  holding  him  firmly  by 
the  arm,  "not  a  step  until  you  tell  me  what  it  was  the 
^rl  told  you." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  hare  it,  Bdnu,  keep  it  q[iilet. 
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Tho  last  word  of  the-  aignora  before  ehe  fell  into  that 
fibint,  was  Bolnau  !  ' 
!      Counsellor  Uoluao  bad  never  been  Been  to  walk  along 
;  with  audL  a  sad  and  eameat  free  as  on  that  day  when 
Doctor  Lai^  had  left  him  before  the  palace.  For- 
!  merly  he  had  been  aeeastomed  to  step  on  brieklj 
I    aiMl  merrily,  greeting  all  the  ladiea  he  met,  old  and 
>    yooDg,  with  the  moat  friendly  sniileB,  laughing  with  his 
'    acqnaintances  of  the  other  aez,  telling  them  sll  manner 
'    of  news,  so  that  few  would  have  thought  he  was  a  man 
9t  Mzty.  He  seemed,  Ilkeirise,  to  be  in  poneasion  al 
every  comfort;  hod  amasaed  by  specalatiim  a  tderable 
i    mm  of  mon^ ;  and  now,  i-atisfied  with  his  fortune,  he 
lired  bi  the  town  of  B- —  with  his  wife,  contented 
'    and  tne  from  care.   The  only  drawback  to  his  comfort 
was  a  severe  nervous  disorder,  which  now  and  then 
attacked  him.    Year  after  year  passed  away  happily 
'\  and  pleasantly.   He-had  an  only  son,  whran  the  old 
,  I  gentleman  had  destined  to  run  the  same  budnesa  career 
I    as  himself,   lira  son,  however,  only  lived  and  moved  in 
I '  Uie  kingdom  of  sound ;  mode  to  him  was  everything, 
'  and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his  £iiher  he  despised 
]i  aa  low  and  vulgar.   The  fotfaer  was  of  an  obstinate  dia- 
podtion,  so  was  the  son ;  the  father  was  eaeily  excited, 
j'  mo  was  the  youth ;  the  &ther  carried  everything  to  its 
extiant'.sodidtheson:  thus  it  maybe  easily  conceived 
J    that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  live  with  each  other. 
I    When  the  son  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  his  &ther 
I    was  fifty,  and  he  wished  now  to  retire  from  business, 
'    give  it  op  to  his  son,  and  live  in  quietness  and  peace. 
1    All,  indeed,  was  soon  peaceful  enough;  for,  one  fine 
I,  summer  evening,  the  son,  along  with  some  pieces  of 
mosic,  disappeu^sd,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  found. 
He  had  arrived  safely  In  England,  however,  and  afler- 
wuds  he  wrote  a  Mcndly  epistle  to  his  &ther,  saying 
I    th»t  he  was  gmng  to  America.   The  counsellor  wiabed 

''[  him  a  happy  journey,  and  retired  to  B  . 

Thought^  however,  of  the  music-mad  fool,  as  be 
:  called  his  Bon,  DOW  and  then  oppressed  him;  for  he  had 
j   commanded  the  latter  never  again  to  appear  beflore  him, 
'    and  of  coarse  it  was  not  to  b«  expected  that  be  would 
!  return  BQcalled  for.  Indeed,  at  timieB,  the  old  gentleman 
fiwcied  that  he  hod  done  wrong  in  wishing  to  compel 
his  son  to  devote  himself  to  business.   But  time,  society, 
'  and  a  cheerful  dispoutioD  did  not  permit  these  reflec- 
i    tioDs  to  rest  long  m  his  mind.  He  lived  happily  and 
pleasantly,  and  uose  who  wished  to  see  him  In  all  his 
i  glory  bad  only  to  walk,  hetneon  eleven  and  twelve 

o'clock,  along  the  broad  street  of  B  .    If  they  met 

there  a  tall  thin  man,  whose  neat  dress,  eyeslass, 
\  riding  whip,  and  whole  outward  bearing  seemed  but 
I   ill  to  agree  with  his  grey  hairs,  who  was  seen  greeting 
'   ahnoat  ereiyone  in  passing,  chattering  with  much  gcs- 
'  ttenlation  now  to  tuis  one,  now  to  that,  they  might 
rest  aasared  that  this  was  Boloau.  The  worthy  eoun- 
■dlor  waa  in  short  one  of  the  charactn-t  of  the  good 
town  of  B — — . 
Bat  to^ay  all  was  changed.  The  sad  itory  of  Bianetti 
'  imi  affected  him  almost  too  deeply,  and  the  last  words 
of  the  doctor  bad  completely  nnhmged  him.   "  Bolnau," 
Bianetti  had  ottered,  just  before  die  became  unconsdons ! 
His  own  honourable  jiame  she  had  mentioned  under 
goch  suspicions  and  dangerous  circumstances !  His  knees 
trembled,  bis  limbs  seemed  scarcely  able  to  support  him, 
4    bis  head  sunk  heavily  and  thoughtfuliy  on  his  breast. 
I       "  Boloau  !"  he  ejaculated;  "counsellor  of  his  nuyesty's 
!    boaid  of  tiada  I   What  if  the  ringer  should  die  1  if  the 
j   waiting  mud  should  unfold  what  she  knows,  and  make 
the  inspector  of  the  police  acquainted  with  all  the  par- 
Ucolars  of  the  murder,  and  with  that  ominoos  word? 
I  What  might  a  skilful  advocate  not  make  cot  of  one 
I  tingle  word  ?  especially  when  his  vanity  would  be  sti- 
mulated in  shewing  his  acuteness  in  such  a  *  cattse 
■  e&An  /"*   He  eyed,  with  a  most  desp^rilV  look,  the 
house  <^  correction,  whose  gable  wai  seen  in  ue  distance. 
I  "  la  that  place,  Bolnau  !  by  special  favour,  and  in  eoQ- 
'  rideimtioa  of  ao  maiqr  years' service. 


When  an  aequaintance  passed  and  nodded  to  him,  he 
instantly  thought,  "  Ah !  he  already  knows  about  the 
matter,  and  gives  me  to  undentand  as  muctu"  If 
anotiier  nuea  without  greeUng  him,  nothing  squared 
more  oeniun  than  that  he  ^d  so  intentionally,  to  vnAA 
coming  in  contact  with  a  supposed  assasain.  "  Little  is 
wwiting,"  be  thought  to  himself,  "  to  bring  me  in  guilty 
of  morderl"  It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  ttut  he 
made  a  long  circoit  in  order  to  avoid  the  ofllce  of  the 
police;  for  might  the  innwctor  not  be  standing  at  the 
window,  aee  him,  and  call  out, WorUiy  rir,  will  yon 
have  the  kindness  to  walk  In  for  a  fow  mlnuteal  I  have 
BMuething  to  to  yoa."  Was  he  not  aware  of  a 
certain  shuddering  1  Did  he  not  foel  as  if  his  fieatnres 
were  assuming  the  expression  of  a  poor  eriminal,  lest  it 
should  be  believed  that  it  was  he  wnom  the  i&agu  with 
her  last  word  had  acouaedl 

It  now  ooenrred  to  him  how  ii^nrions  mch  excitement 
was  to  his  oonaUtuUra ;  he  antiripated  a  firesh  attack  of 
his  disorder :  agoninngly  he  looked  for  panes  of  glaas 
to  divert  his  mind,  and  to  calm  himself  by  eoonting 
them ;  but  booses  and  streets  all  danced  before  Idm,  the 
vei^  steeples  seeoned  to  bend  mockingly  towards  him,  a 
delirious  terror  seized  him,  he  ran  ttuoi^  the  town, 
until,  exhausted,  he  sank  down  in  his  own  hons^  and  the 
first  question,  i^ter  he  had  in  some  measure  recovered, 
was,  whether  there  had  not  bean  a  police  officer  asking 
for  him) 

Towards  evening,  when  Doctor  Jjange  visited  his 
patient,  he  found  her  much  better  than  he  had  anti- 
cipated. He  seated  himaelf  by  her  bedside,  and  entered 
into  conveEBirtion  about  the  unhappy  accident.  Tlie 
signora  reated  her  aim  on  the  pillow,  while  her  ddi- 
cately  formed  hand  supported  her  beautiful  head.  Her 
coontenanoe  was  still  vwy  pale,  but  even  the  exhaustion 
of  her  strength  seemed  to  lend  an  additional  charm. 
Her  dark  eye  had  lost  nothing  of  that  fire,  of  that 
peculiar  expression,  which  had  attracted  uid  inter 
ested  the  physician  when  he  first  saw  her  in  public 
AUhough  Doctor  Lange  waa  a  man  of  grave  haldta,  and 
past  the  age  when  imagin^on  lends  its  aid  to  our  ad- 
miration of  the  beautiful,  he  nevertheless  confessed  that 
Boch  a  finely  formed  head,  such  a  lovely  countenaoce, 
he  had  seloom  if  ever  beheld.  The  features  were  fax 
from  n^^ular,  yet  over  the  whole  there  was  such 
hatmoniwiB  grace  and  ropose  aa  almost  pozzled  the 
good  doctor  to  account  for.  But  his  psychological 
Htodiee  eventually  solved  the  riddle.  It  was  that 
purity  of  mind,  that  nobleness  of  nature,  which  shed 
over  those  youthful  features  such  ^iritual  brillianry 
and  lovclinees. 

"  Yoa  appear  to  be  studying  my  countenance,  doctor," 
a^d  Bianetti,  smiling.    "  You  ut  looking  at  me,  so 

aoiet  and  thoughtful,  that  you  foigetwhat  I  asktMl  yon. 
ir  is  the  answer  too  unpleasant,  yoa  think,  foe  me  to 
hear)  May  I  not  lie  made  aware  of  what  is  said  about 
this  accidentl" 

"  Of  what  benefit  could  it  be  were  you  to  know  all 
tiie  foolish  conjectures  which  idle  people  first  invent, 
and  then  repeat  I  i  have  just  I>een  thinking  how 
distinctly  your  soul  is  imaged  in  yoor  eoontenaoee. 
Too  have  peace  iu  yourself;  why,  then,  should  you 
trouble  yourself  about  the  opinion  of  otbors  I " 

"  You  evade  my  qtuMiion,"  she  replied,  "  and  seek  to 
escape  from  it  by  complimcntjng  me.  Should  I  not  l>e 
anxious  about  the  opinion  of  the  public  t  What  right- 
minded  young  girl  ought  thus  to  place  herself  beyond 
the  opinion  m  society,  and  be  quite  indifferent  to  wliat 
may  be  sidd  of  her]  Or  perhaps  you  think,"  added  she, 
more  earnestly,  "  1  should  ask  nothing  about  it,  because 
I  belong  to  a  class  wbo  are  but  little  esteemed  I  Confess 
to  me,  Uken,  that  you  believe  me  to  be  light-minded." 

"  No,  ccrtainlir  not,"  replied  Lange ;  "  I  have  never 
heard  anything  hot  what  la  good  of  you.  Mademoiselle 
Bianetti,  and  of  your  quiet  retired  manner  of  living ; 
yon  are  much  respected,  altiioagh  yoa  are  so  laolat«l, 
and  exposed  to  bo  many  cabals.  But  why  will  you  know 
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precisely  whai  pec^le  ny,  when  I,  M  jmr  pbytteUdi,  do 
not  think  sach  news  at  all  good  for  yon  1 " 

"  I  pray  yon,  doctor,  do  not  tortnre  mti"  the  et- 
claimed ;  "  I  read  plainly  in  yoor  ^es  that  «tU 
Raid  of  me.    Why  will  you  keep  me  in  nnpflnM,  vMch 
ia  much  more  daogennu  than  even  the  tmth  it«elf  ? " 

This  last  reason  the  doctorfoondondoniable; — dnring 
his  abtffince,  might  not  some  loqaaciooR  l&dy  Come  in, 
and  repeat  things  much  more  annoying  than  he  oould  say  1 1 
"  You  know  the  people  here,"  be  amtwered.   "  The 
town  is  tolerably  large;  but  a  piece  of  news  of  this  kind 
shews  haw  vety  viUaige-Iike  onr  clttseng  can  geastp.   It  | 
is  true  yon  are  the  topic  Of  conversation  ;  this  cannot  I 
surprise  yon ;  and,  as  nothing  certain  is  known,  then — 
then— aU  manner  of  strange  tales  are  Invented.  Pot 
example,  it  is  neported  that  the  person  in  tbe  mask,  who 
was  seen  speaking  with  you  at  the  ttaaqxiMt&.«,  and 
who,  without  doabt>  is  the  nme  1^0  ccntunitted  the 

deed.la*  ■ 

"  Well,  do  speak  ont,"  entreAed  the  ttgnont,  in  the 
greatest  anixety ;  "  flnidi  (he  Bentenoe." 

"  It  is  said  be  was  a  former  acqnaintMioe,  wbo  hid 
loved  yon  elsewbere  under  other  circnmstttaei^  nd  wbo, 
out  of  jealoofj,  sought  to  kill  you." 

"  Ob  I "  she  exoUimed,  while  tears  osme  into  her  qres, 
"  how  hard  is  tlte  lot  of  a  poor  girl  who  is  irithonl 
defenoe  and  support !  But  spoik  on,  doctor,- 1  beseeeh 
you ;  there  is  still  something  behind,  which  yon  do  not 

tell  me.    In  what  town  do  tbo  people  say  I  " 

"  Bignora,  I  thought  yon  had  been  rtron^r,"  said 
Laage,  grieved  at  the  excitement  of  Iris  patient  "  In- 
deed, I  now  repent  of  hcvhig  said  ao  modi.  I  never 
would  have  done  m,  had  I  not  feared  that  others,  im- 
aaked,  might  have  oome,  and  repeated  these  idl^  Moriefl." 
Tbe  signors  qol^ly  dried  op  her  tears. 
"  I  will  be  cahB,"  Me  said,  smiling  sorro'wniTIy, "  calm 
as  a  child  in  repose ;  nay,  I  will  be  cbeerfol,  a^  if  theati 
people,  instead  of  now  eomdemning  me,  irefe  sbO#erielg 
i^u  me  a  tbouHitd  bfavrn.  OAly  tell  itt  the  fe^t, 
dear,  Icind  doctor  ! " 

"  Well,  the  people  speak  stuff,"  eontiutrtd  tbe  doctity 
in  a  tone  of  veration.  "  It  is  said,  that,  when  yon  iMely 
I^yed  in  Othello,  there  was  a  foreign  count  in  One  of 
tbe  front  boxes,  wbo  claimed  acquaintance  #ith  yon, 
and  who  had  seen  you  some  years  ago  ttt  U  Certain 
house  in  Fftria.  Bntr— bless  tee  f  yon  become  paler 
and  paler ! " 

"  It  is  nothing;  merely  the  shadow  of  the  lamp.  Qo 
on— ^0  on." 

'•  This  tale  at  first  was  reported  only  in  the  higher 
circles,  but  now  it  has  become  quite  public ;  And,  since' 
IMb  accident  has  happened,  the  two  thingii  are  put 
t^ietber— tbe  former  connexion  in  that  wretched  houso 
in  Paris',  and  the  present  catastrophe." 

During  this  speech,  the  most  deadly  prieness  and  tbe 
deepest  crimson  passed  alternately  over  the  expressive 
features  of  Bianetti.  She  bad  raided  herself  ht£bcr,  as 
if  not  to  lose  a  word  of  the  horrid  recital.  Her  burning 
eye  seemed  to  fix  itaetf  on  the  Hps  of  the  speaker ;  she 
Beareely1»eathed;  the  beating  other  heart  was  arrested. 

"  Mow  it  is  orer,"  she  said,  rairfiar  her  eyes  with  a 
sweet  expression  towards  heaven.  "Kow  H  fs  ended; 
should  Ac  hear  this,  H  will  be  too  maA  fof  htta.  Ab, 
whovfore  did  I  not  die  ycsterdayl  then  shouldl  have  been 
in  heaven  with  my  dear  parents,  aaad  their  child  ^ouM 
have  been  comforted  fcr  Ae  scorn  of  this  cmel  world." 


AN  INGIDBNT  Of  ElillCntANT  LIFE. 
(From  Jtotccrqfts  Tales  of  (he  Colonies.') 
This  most  interesting  volume  has  now  been  some 
time  before  die  pablie,  and  1b  very  generally  knoitn  snd 


(1)  TsUaortlieColoiilM;  w,  tbe  AdvutauM  of  >a  EmipaaL 
Bj  Chuln  Roweroft,  Eiq.^  UU  Colonial  Mi«ta(nta.  Aurtfa 
Bdlthm.   Loudon  1  SmiHi,  Elder  and  Co.  IMS. 


apprecfdt^.  The  events  liarrftted  in  it  are,  doubtleas, 
for  the  most  part,  fictitious,  but  yet,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  have  so  far  a  foundation  in  fact,  that  they  may 
be  relied  upon  as  presenting  a  true,  as  they  certuoly 
do  a  very  vivid,  picture  of  the  adventures,  tbe  stra^les, 
difficulties,  and  sueeeaieflf  of  an  Emigrant  la  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  We  r^ret  that  the  extract  *e  here 
give  does  not  hnng  the  adventirre  it  relates  to  its  final 
conclusion.  To'  do  so  would  have  carried  us  far  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  we  are  obliged  to  confine  our- 
selves. Bat  we  may  as  well  set  tbe  minds  of  our 
reader*  at  eaa^  hy  infoming  themj  that  ii  aids  liap- 
pilj. 

The  fiuttlly  which  4ro  were  hastening  to  help  bad  not 
arrived  on  QhAt  Itifd  more  than  three  weekly  and  con- 
slftied  of  a  Mr.  Moss,  his  iHfe,  a  daughter  about  seven- 
teen, afid  two  ycrnsff  boys  of  seven  and  ^x  years  of  age. 
They  had  been  veil  off  at  one  time,  but  a  succession  of 
misrartnnefl  had  reduced  their  tneans  to  an  income  too 
smtl!  for  s  bare  subsistence  In  England,  but  amply 
sttffinent  fof  a  prosperoos  establishment  in  Van  Die- 
men's  l«nd.  Mrs.  Mosi  had  been  bigb]^  educated,  and 
her  daughter  inM  nosseesed  of  more  than  tbe  osnal 
actfomplishments  M  ner  age,  and  of  their  former  station. 
The  lirrrtal  Of  this  yonng  lady  «t  our  settlement  seemed, 
a«  a  yoang  friend  of  mine  expressed  hims^,  "  like  the 
Bjrlngin^  up  of  i  beantifOl  flower  in  the  wilderness." 
We  all  felt  a  strong  tirterest  In  these  new  settlers,  and 
*e  were  ready  to  risk  mneh  U)  aerrt  them. 

It  was  my  plan  to  cross  tiie  river  the  Inrak  of  a 
ttee,  which  bad  faHen  over  flrom  tbe  opposite  bank,.and 
fonneA  a  natural  bridge,  &  rough  one,  and  not  easily  to 
be  passed  by  day;  and  in  the  dark  the  passage  over  it 
was  rather  a  dangerons  experiment.  There  was  a  dead 
silence  around,  which  seemed  more  terrible  than  the 
cries  by  which  we  bad  recently  been  alarmed,  and 
filled  u6  with  ominooB  fears  for  tbe  fate  of  onr  neigh- 
bours. 

We  i^ulckty  reached  the  crossing-place,  and  in  a  low 
whisper  I  warned  my  cortparflons  of  the  dangerous 
points  of  the  bridge.  My  young  neighbour,  Beresford, 
waA  particularly  anzious  on  this  occasion.  I  did  not 
remark  it  at  the  time,  as  we  were  all  active  and  excited ; 
bnt  subsequent  events  made  me  remember  H.  The  river 
at  ^is  spot  Is  mtrrow,  and  flows  with  the  rapidity  of 
s  mountain  torrent.  I  cftscrred  in  the  gloOm  that 
Bcresford's  two  companions  hesitated  at  the  Sight  of  this 
difficulty. 

"  I  wish  we  had  light  for  this  work,"  said  one ;  "  I  can 
see  the  foam  of  the  water,  and  I  think  I  can  see  some- 
thing winch  I  suppose  is  tbe  tree  lying  across  It ;  but 
it's  an  awkward  job  Uds." 

"  Speak  low,"  said  I ;  "you  dattt  know  what  ears  may 
be  listening  to  yon." 

"Speak  low  t  —  why,  the  roaring  of  this  water  is 
enou^  to  drown  all  the  noise  that  we  shall  moke  on 
this  side.  The  river  ficem's  to  be  angry  to-night  I  hope 
yon  are  sure  of  your  tree-bridge.  I  should  not  like  to 
find  myself  in  tbat  boilmg  gnU*below;  if  1  did,  Fm 
incTinea  to  tbink  no'  one  else  woald  find  me." 

"  It's  an  ugly  sight,''  «dd  the  first  speaker ;  *  bat  If 
Thomley  is  sore  of  the  passage.  111  venture  it ;  and  don't 
let  us  lose  any  time,  for  if  #e  are  to  do  any  good,  we 
must  be  quick  about  it.", 

"  Well,  we  Me  in  for  it ;  we  eto't  go  back ;  who  leads 
tbe  way  1* 

"III  lead  the  w^,**  s^d  Beresford;  "I'm'  tbe 
youngest  of  the  party;  now,  follow  me." 

"No,"  said  I,  "that's  mybn^nesBj  Iknow  the  pas- 
sage best . . . 

"Perhaps  not  better  than  I  do^*  aud  Beresford; 

"come  oa." 

"  How  can  that  be  1"  said  I ;  "you  have  not  occai^on 
to  cross  tbe  rivers  so' (rft«n  as  I  have." 


■  DtQiiiieU  by 
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Beresford  add  eomething  vhidi  the  noise  of  the 
Waters  prevented  me  from  hearing.  I  led  the  way,  and 
b^an  to  crawl  over  on  my  hands  and  knees. 

I  must  confer  that  it  was  not  without  a  momentary 
tremor  that  I  beheld  the  white  foam  of  the  torrent 
daidiing  fdrioralx  past  beneath  me.  A  afn^Ie  false 
moremeiii  was  deatn;  and  the  disagreeable  feelmg  came 
OTer  me,  that  if  an  enemy  should  have  had  the  foresight 
to  guard  this  point,  I  and  my  companion  in  our  de- 
fenceleas  position  were  exposed  to  sure  destruction. 

With  these  thoughts  agitating  me,  «nd  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  incessant  mahi^gof  the  water,  and  the 
danger  of  our  expedition,  all  tendinff  to  inspire  doubt 
and  fear,  it  is  imposdble  to  descrihiB  my  sensations, 
■when,  stretching  forward  my  arm  to  feel  the  w»y  before 
me,  my  hand  encountered  what  seemed  to  be  a  human 
head  of  hair.  I  yns  clinging  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in 
a  position  disabling  me  from  the  use  of  my  weapons,  nor 
indeed  did  the  necessity  of  holding  hat  aHow  me  to  have 
more  than  one  hand  momentarily  disengaged  in  my 
creeping  postnre.  AH  sorts  of  tetav  were  instantly  con- 
jured np  in  my  horror  and  bewilderment. 

My  first  thought  was  that  the  bushrangers,  sospcctlng 
our  intention,  were  lying  in  ambush,  and  every  instant 
I  expected  to  receive  a  volley  from  the  opposite  bank. 
Then  visions  of  the  natives  arose,  and  f  actually  crouched 
np,  the  better  to  defend  myself  against  the  shower  of 
spears  which  I  knew  would  be  the  beginning  of  their 
attack.  My  companions  behind  roe,  embarrassed  by  my 
stoppage,  and  not  knowing  the  cause,  urged  me  to  pro- 
ceed, as  the  swift  running  of  the  white  waters  beneath 
their  eyes  was  beginning  to  produce  giddiness.  Por 
nearly  a  minute  I  was  totally  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  At 
last  Uie  mist  with  which  the  sudden  alarm  had  errvclopcd 
my  bivin  began  to  disperse;  I  reasoned  with  myself 
rapidly  and  decisively. 

1  knew  that  to  go  back  over  our  perilous  bridge  -ttas, 
in  the  dark,  and  encumbered  as  we  were  with  our  arms, 
impo^ibte.  Oo  on  we  must.  As  I  formed  this  reso- 
lution, it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  the  form  before 
roe  must  l>e  in  the  bame  embarrassment  as  to  advancing 
'  or  retreating  as  myself;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
chances  were  equal  in  the  event  of  a  struggle  for  mastery. 
Emboldened  hy  this  thought,  I  stretched  out  my  hand 
again,  and  met  with  the  same  object.  It  seemed  cer- 
tainly a  human  head  !  It  was  motionless,  and  had  re- 
mained, as  well  as  I  could  judge,  in  the  precise  position 
in  which  my  hand  lighted  on  it  before.  But  the  second 
time,  the  hair  struck  me  as  being  softer,  and  the  sensa- 
tion flashed  across  me  that  it  was  not  a  man's  hair  that 
1  was  feeling.  My  wonder  increased  by  this  new  dis- 
'  bovciy,  and  my  fears  yielding  to  my  excitement,  I  ex- 
tended my  arm,  and  traced  the  long  ringlets  of  a  woman  I 
My  alarm  was  now  changed  to  wonderment  and  horror  t 
Laying  my  hand  on  her  face,  I  found  it  deadly  cold ; 
her  arms  were  encircled  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
but  they  hang  lifelesa;  and  I  at  once  guessed  that  the 
female,  whoever  she  might  be.  In  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  by  this  dangerous  place,  renderea  more  dangerous 
and  frightful  by  the  darkness,  had  been  terrified  by  the 
roar  of  the  raging  waters,  and  had  fainted. 

What  to  do  in  this  unexpected  dilemma,  I  was  at  a 
1    loss  to  imagine.   My  comimnions  began  to  be  alarmed, 
'    and  the  infection  of  superstitious  fear  was  beginning  to 
unnerve  them.   In  these  perplexing  and  dangerous  cir- 
'   cumstances,  1  Alt  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  prompt 
decision.    The  female  before  me  had  evidently  ettiier 
J   fainted,  or,  perhaps,  overcome  by  fear  and  exhausting 
1    excitement,  was  dead  I   But  her  lifeless  body  formed  an 
I    ob:»taele  to  our  further  progress ;  and  \  considered  that, 
I    at  tbatvery  moment,  while  Iwas  deliberating,  the  work 
I    of  death  might  be  going  on  among  our  neighbours, 
whom  we  were  endeavouring  to  succour,  and  that  our 
as><ist&nce  was  prevented  by  an  impediment  to  whom  all 
help,  perhaps,  now  was  vain. 

^'iih  this  feeling,  that  four  Ifves  were  at  stake  on  the 
'    tmnk  of  the  tree,  trusting  to  my  guidance,  and  that 


other  lives  were  jeopardized  by  the  delay  of  onr  assist- 
ance, the  exquisitely  painful  thought  came  over  mej 
that  stem  necessity  justified  the  sacrifice  of  the  one  for 
the  many ;  and  that  we  must  risk  the  dislodgiftg  of  the 
body  of  the  woman,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  oor 
paaaage^aenMB  the  river.  The  form  motionless,  and 
on  tiie  balance  on  the  slippery  trunk  <tt  the  tree ;  the 
slightest  motion  was  snfBcient  to  overtnm  ft  into  the 
boiling  and  roaring  gulf  below  I  My  companions 
urged  me  to  proceed.  I  explained  to  them  in  a  few 
words  the  canse  of  my  stoppage  ;  but  they  still  continued 
to  press  me  to  go  forward,  their  fear  of  the  present  peril 
overcoming  tJieir  iqtprehensioii  of  tbe  remote:  hazard, 
shonld  the  l)UBhrangers  be  in  ambush  on  the  other  side, 
and  indting  for  us  to  rise  up  to  get  the  surer  aim ;  they 
vehemently  and  angrily  complained  thaif  they  could  no 
longer  keep  their  hold,  and  that  they  could  neither  recede 
nor  advance. 

Impelled  by  the  imminency  of  the  danger;  my  senses 
benumbed  by  the  cold,  and  my  mind  coufiised  by  the 
unceasing  roaring  and  foaming  of  the  furious  waters, 
my  presence  of  mind  almost  forsook  me.  I  stretched 
Out  my  hand  again ;  the  form  was  stitl  motionless;  but 
I  traced  the  outline  of  the  small  and  delicate  features  of 
that  cold  face,  and  quick  as  lightning  the  thought  of  my 
own  daughter  flashed  across  me.  That  thought  rest(n%d 
my  wandering  senses.  I  became  Instantly  calm  and  col- 
lected ;  and,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  energy,  I  raised 
myself  to  a  sitting  posture  across  the  tree,  and  propel- 
ling myself  with  my  hands  towards  the  object  before  me, 
1  took  firm  hold  of  her  long  tresses,  to  prevent  the  body 
from  slipping  from  its  dangerous  resting-place.  AUcoii- 
tinued  to  be  still  around,  except  the  noise  of  the  river. 
I  now  raised  my  voice  to  overtop  the  roaring  df  the 
waters,  and  turning  my  head  towards  my  Pondering 
companions,  I  communicated  to  them  my  intention  to 
preserve  the  body,  dead  or  alive. 

"  It  is  the  form,"  said  I,  "  of  a  young  girl." 

"  A  young  girl  !"  exclaimed  Beresford.   "  Then  " 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  the  num  behind  him, 
"do  not  stay  talking.  Han  or  woma;^ young  or  old, 
we  must  pass  now  to  the  other  aide.  Keccssity  has  no 
law.  Move  on  quickly,  for  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  on 
half  a  minute  longer." 

"  Yes,"  cried  out  the  hifldermost,  "  move  on— inove 
on — I  dare  not  attempt  to  move  backwards.  As  it  is, 
the  cold  has  so  benumbed  me,  and  I  am  sO  giddy  with 
the  roaring  of  these  waters  under  me,  that  every 
moment  I  expect  to  slip  oflT.  Move  on,  I  say ;  thittis  no 
time  for  fine  feelings ;  our  own  lives  are  at  stake.  Wo 
are  lying  here  to  be  murdered,  if  there  are  really.bush- 
rangciB  abroad — And  this  afikir  looks  like  it.   Move  on, 

I  say,  or  by  1  shall  ,be  tempted  to  make  a  way  for 

myself."  I 

"  Stop,"  said  Beresford ;  "  stop— for  God's  sake,  stop ; 
1  have  a  horrible  presentiment  of  who  this  poor  girl 
must  be.  We  must  make  an  effort  to  save  her.  Let  me 
try  to  pass  you  (speaking  to  me);  ok  stay— I  think  I 
see  a  branoh  below,  that  the  water  is  rushing  against ; 
1  will  make  the  attempt  to  save  her,  if  I  perish." 

With  that  my  young  friend,  passing  his  fowling-piece 
to  me  to  hold  for  him,  threw  himself  by  a  bold  and 
active  movement  under  the  tree ;  and  clinging  by  the 
broken  boagha,  hy  a  succession  of  desperate  struggles 
suctweded  in  gaining  a  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
female,  where  the  thick  part  of  the  trunk  afl'Orded  a  surer 
footing.  He  then  gradually  drew  the  motionless  form 
towards  him,  and  taking  it  in  his  arms,  bore  it  to  a 
small  distance  from  the  river,  and  laid  it  on  th6  fsruan, 
glistening  with  the  white  frost.  In  the  meantfme  wc 
had  all  succeeded  in  croaung  the  bridge  Afely ;  and  the 
men  finding  themselves  on  firm  ground,  soon  recovered 
their  presence  of  mind  and  courage,  and  were  ready  for 
action.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lo**t.  The  spot  whitli 
we  had  to  reach  was  leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  uiile  distant, 
and  we  were  all  eager  to  move  forward.  But  what  was 
I  to  be  done  with  the  lifeless  female?    Young  Beresford 
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had  been  eDdeaTourinff  to  restore  wanntb  by  cbafing 
the  bwda  of  the  imnimate  body,  bnk  without  snccesii. 
It  seemed  as  dangerous  to  leave  it  on  the  cold  ground, 
•hoold  life  be  not  quite  extinct,  as  to  bear  it  with  ua. 
But  decitiion  was  necesaaiy ;  and,  yielding  to  tho  en- 
treaties of  Bereaford,  whose  interest  in  the  inanimate 
form  seemed  overpowering,  we  hastily  agreed  that  he 
.should  bear  the  body  with  us,  while  I  advanced  before, 
heiag  best  acquainted  with  tJie  locality,  his  two  friends 
following  close  after  me.  In  this  order  we  a^proaclicd 
the  spot  where  our  new  neighbour  bad  raised  hi^  homely 
dwelling.    *    *  * 

All  tbis  time  Beresford  bad  not  npoken  a  word,  I 
found  him,  as  I  passed,  stationed  close  to  the  door. 
There  was  a  light  outiiide  the  hut  now,  as  some  of  the 
party  bad  kindled  a  fire  In  front  of  It,  which  threw  it« 
glare  around  foraconuderable  distance.  All  our  party 
now  aesembled  l<^etber ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  keep  watch  round  the  place  during  the  night, 
and  that  at  daybreak  we  should  go  in  search  of  our 
neighbour.  We  made  a  diligent  examination  of  the 
parts  about,  as  we  coi^jectured  that  t^e  bushrangers 
might  hare  bound  and  gagged  him,  and  left  him  at  a 
distance  from  the  hut ;  but  we  could  find  no  traces  of 
him  or  of  ^em.  With  one  accord  1  was  chosen  the 
leader  of  the  present  expedition,  aa  being  the  oldest 
settler,  and  the  one  best  acquainted  with  the  bush.  I 
had  mustered  my  party  with  the  view  of  allotting  to 
them  their  differrat  stcMiona,  when  a  cry  from  the  hut 
arrested  our  attention,and  young  Beresftntlcamenmning 
to  us,  and  cryiiw  ont^ — 

"  She  is  savea !  ^e  is  saved  !  She  Ls  alive  !  She  is 
breathing* — And  now,"  said  he,  "forher  fkther;  that's 
the  next  thing  to  attend  to.  It's  the  first  inquiiy  "he 
will  makewhen  she  recovers  her  senaee,  and  if  she 
should  suspect  the  worst,  the  consequences  in  her  present 
state  I  am  sure  would  i>e  instantly  fstaL" 

"  That  is  our  object,"  said  I ;  "we  must  find  the  poor 
■fellow.  And  now  let  us  make  our  artangements.  There 
are  twelve  of  ua;  I  dare  say  we  are  strong  enough,  to 
cope  with  the  other  party ;  for  we  hare  the  ri^t  on  our 
aide,  uul  that  ia  a  tower  of  strength.  I  propose  that  at 
'br^  of  day  we  should  remove  this  fiunily  to  my  cot- 
tage. In  tho  mean  time  it  is  necessary  that  wc  should 
prepare  ourselves  for  bushing  it,  for  some  days  perhars 
Let  four  men  go  to  my  cottage,  and  procure  all  tbo 
necessaries  that  we  shall  want,  and  don't  forget  the 
kangaroo  ruga,  for  the  nights  are  cold,  and  we  shall  need 
them." 

"  Don't  forget  some  brandy,"  said  one. 

"Kor  the  t«a  and  sugar,"  said  another;  "there's 
nothing  tike  a  cup  of  t^  in  the  bush ;  it's  more  re- 
ft«^iag  tlian  all  the  spirits  in  the  worid." 

"  Bring  plenty  of  paimlldaB," srid  a  third ;  "onespleee 
will  not  be  in  the  way." 

"  Take  care  to  bring  plenty  of  rice,"  said  I ;  "it  lies  in 
a  small  compass,  and  is  more  handy  for  the  bosh  than 
flour ;  but  tell  them  at  home  to  make  as  many  small 
dampers  as  we  can  cany ;  and  bring  away  all  the  baked 
bread  in  tlM  liouae.  My  men  will  help  you  to  cany  the 
things." 

"  How  are  your  powder-horns  T*  swd  young  Beresford. 

"  Plenty  of  powder,  but  little  shot" 

"  Ask  for  the  bag  of  slugs  and  the  little  bag  of  balls 
that  hang  by  my  bed's  head,"  said  I ;  "  and  bring  a  dozen 
or  two  of  spare  flints  with  you— and  anything  else  that 
yon  think  mil  be  useful." 

"  Woold  It  not  be  well,"  uld  one,  "to  give  notice  to 
tlie  magistrates  r 

■  "Wght,"  said*  I ;  "  who  will  volunteer  to  go  over  the 
plain  ULis  dark  night,  and  tell  the  one  farthest  off  1" 

"  That  will  I  do,"  said  a  spirited  young  fellow;  "  I 
know  every  inch  of  the  way ;  if  I  meet  with  anything, 
]  irilt  fire  tiffnn  piece." 

"  Yon  mn  tell  one  of  my  Bervtuts  to  uprise  the  other 
magistmte  of  this  night's  work,  as  Us  hoose  is  In  a  line 
tnm  my  cottage.   If  he  Is  at  home,  he  will  be  witii  as 


by  daylight,  you  may  depend  on  it ;  -for  he  is  young, 
and  bias  no  wU'e  nor  child,  and  he  likes  these  expeditiona. 
U  may  be  useful,  too,  to  have  a  magistrate  among  us  to 
sanction  our  proceedings,  so  ask  him  to  oome  with  ua, 
and  say  that  we  should  be  Obliged  to  him  if  he  would 
be  our  leader ;  and  you  may  as  well  say  that .  no  aoB 
could  do  it  so  well  as  himself.  There 's  nothing  like 
being  civil,  and  we  all  liKe  to  be  flattered  a  bit.  Who 
knows  wbi^  it  is  o'clock  I" 
"  Not  eleven  yet." 

"  Thm  we  have  the  whole  night  before  us." 

"  And  BO  have  -the  bashnn^ers ;  titey  may  get  well 
away  before  morning." 

"  No,"  paid  another ;  "  it  is  impossible  to  travel  fast 
on  a  night  so  dark  as  this.  Let  us  have  dayli^t  before 
us  and  get  well  on  thxAt  tiaeks,  and  (hey  can't  ese^ 
us." 

"  Shall  we  try  the  dogs  after  them  T 

"  No ;  the  kangaroo  dogs  are  of  no  use  as  blood- 
hounds ;  they  will  track  those  they  are  used  to  for  any 
distance,  but  they  don't  understand  being  set  to  track 
strangers.  But  we  must  take  some  doga  with  ua,  for  we 
shall  want  to  pull  more  than  one  kangaroo  for  cor 
dinners  before  we  have  done,  I'm  thinking." 

"  Here  ia  one  to  begin  with,"  said  I,  aa  I  felt  a  cold 
nose  thrust  into  my  hand.  "  Hector  and  Fly  are  growing 
old  now,  but  here's  one  of  their  breed,  and  here's 
another.  They  have  found  me  out,  you  see.  Now  let 
some  one  get  two  more,  so  that  the  four  may  not  all 
belong  to  one  party,  in  case  of  being  sepamted.  Shall 
we  take  any  horses  ?  I  have  three  in  the  stable,  and 
four  more  in  the  bush  that  are  soze  to  come  for  their 
com  in  the  morning.  Perhaps  tbey're  in  the  opea 
stable  now,  for  they  often  come  up  and  get  under  shelter 
when  the  nights  are  wet  or  cold." 

It  was  agreed  that  four  of  the  party  should  be  mounted, 
to  act  as  scouts ;  but  as  it  was  likely  that  the  marauders 
would  choose  the  most  inaocessible  paths,  where  a  horse- 
nuia  would  be  taken  at  great  disadvantage,  It  vaa 
thought  best  (hat  the  r»t  of  the  party  should  b«  mi 
foot. 

"  Take  another  horse,  as  a  pack-horse,"  said  one,  "  to 
carry  our  provision^,  and  let  one  of  your  men  lead 
him." 

"  A  bright  thought  i"  said  I,  "  and  now  I  think  we 
shall  be  well  prepued  for  the  bush ;  so  I  recommend  all 
to  sleep  as  much  as  they  cui  till  daylight  that  wc  mtff 
be  "the  ftwher  for  the  work." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  sleep  ;'we  are  too  much  exited  to 
sleep  to-night ;  but  let  us  have  some  supper." 

"Will  yon  come  to  my  cottage,  or  stay  here  T 

"  Ob,  stay  here ;  we  will  not  leave  the  poor  woman 
to-night ;  no,  we'll  sup  here,  and  make  a  bush  night  of 
it  to  hekin  with ;  but  it's  terribly  cold.  There,"  said 
the  speaker,  throwing  a  heavy  log  on  the  fire,  which 
made  the  sparks  fly  up  like  a  fire-work  ;  "  there's  some 
food  for  you  ;  and  there's  another  and  another.  By 
George,  we'll  have  a  jolly  fire,  and  make  a  meny  nigU 
of  it    I  say,  how's  the  young  woman  T 

Beresford  required  no  farther  hint  than  these  words ; 
looking  at  me,  i  gave  him  a  nod,  and  he  diswpewcd  In 
an  instant  He  tapped  gently  at  the  door  of  the  hat, 
and  returning  to  us  immediately,  whispered  to  me — 

"  She  lives  !  she  has  not  spoken ;  but  she  sleeps." 

"  Good,"  said  I ;  "and  now  do  you  sleep  too;  we 
shall  want  all  your  strength  to-morrow." 

He  smiled,  and  shook  his  head — "  I  will  never  sleep," 
siUd  he,  "  till  I  have  found  her  fitthcr." 

"  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  I,  "  that  yon  will  sp»e  no  «x- 
ertion  to  recover  bim ;  and  now  let  us  try  to  get  some 
information  about  this  sad  afikir.  Is  the  mother  cool 
enough  to  tell  us  her  story  I  It  would  be  a  help  to  us  to 
know  something  of  the  character  and  numbers  of  the 
party  who  attacked  the  hut  We  should  not  loae  any 
time  by  it,  as  it  would  be  useless  to  start  in  pursuit  of 
the  bushnuigerB  till  daylight  See  if  the  poor  lady  cm 
leave  her  daughter  fbr  a  while ;  the  mngeon  can  sit  Ij. 
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her  while  the  mother -b'Awaj;  wd  we  ought  to  know 
■U  tlieiMrtieolusaB  veil  m  uie  cui  tell  them." 

Beremrd  vent  to  the  hut,  and  preeeatlj  returned 
with  ICtB.  Hoes,  tram  whom  we  were  happy  to  learn 
that  her  daughter  still  breathed  and  slept.  We  placed 
the  afflicted  lady  on  a  log  of  wood  /before  our  buah-fire, 

i     and  our  sentinels  being  planted  in  suitable  places,  to 

I  gdud  against  surprise,  she  descrilied  the  attack  in  the 
following  terms ; — 

'*  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin : — I  have  very  little  to 

'     telL    It  all  seems  now  to  have  passed  in  a  moment. 

'  We  were  siUing  round  the  fire,  I  and  my  husband,  and 
my  poor  Lucy  and  the  two  children.  Since  we  came 
up  here,  my  husband  always  used  to  keep  hU  gun  in 
his  hand,,  or  else  close  by  him,  ready  for  use,  for  our 
greaitest  hiMrror  w»  these  bushrangers,  and  I  don't  know 
re«Uy  whether  I  was  moat  frightened  to  see  Um  alwqra 
carrying  that  eternal  gun  about  with  him,  or  to  see  him 
withoirt  it ;  thoa^  it  wonld  hare  been  but  little  pro- 
tection against  so  maAy  !  Perhaps  it's  all  for  the  beat. 
If  he  had  fired,  and  killed  one  of  them,  it  might  have 
exaf«permted  them,  and  they  might  have  done  worse. 
Well,  we  were  assembled  round  the  fire,  aa  I  aaid,  and 
my  hosbud  was  particularly  cheerful ;  he  was  sitdng 
in  the  comer  close  to  the  window,  with  his  gun  leaning 

I  i^ainst  the  wall  close  to  liis  hand,  when  he  got  np 

II  to  close -the  shutter  on  the  other  side,  as  the  wind 
1 1    was  chilly. 

1 1       "It  seema  that  we  bad  been  watched  all  the  evening, 
■    and  I  snspeet  one  of  oar  men  (we  hare  only  one  man 
betides  the  shepherd)  was  a  spy  on  ns,  for  my  husband 
had  left  the  comer  where  his  gun  was,  only  for  a  moment, 
t    when  a  man  in  a  kangaroo  jacket  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  got  between  my  husband  and  his  weapon,  which  he 
seizM  hold  of,  and  pointing  hia  own  gun  at  my  husband, 
I    commanded  him  to  throw  up  liis  hands  over  his  head, 
or  he  wonld  fire. 

"  We  were  all  in  a  cluster  together,  and  my  huuband 
fearing,  I  dare  say,  that  we  might  be  wounded  or  killed, 
held  up  his  arms.  On  this  tJ^e  bushranger  threw  his 
gun  over  his  arm  ;  but  my  husband  in  an  instant  rushed 
,  at  him,  and  clasped  him  round  the  body.  In  the 
<  straggle,  the  bushranger's  gun  went  off.  But  in  the 
meantime  more  bushnuigen  had  come ;  two  of  them 
immediately  seised  my  husband  from  behind,  and  the 
firat  struck  him  over  the  bead  with  the  end  of  his  gun, 
which  I  think  atonned  him  for  a  time.  They  then 
boond  him  tightly  hand  to  foot,  and  at  the  same  time, 
two  of  them  held  me  and  bonnd  me  also,  and  another 
man  took  hold  of  the  children.  Looking  round,  I 
miaaed  Lncy,  and  goessed  that  she  had  escaped  from 
the  i>ack  wbidow  of  her  little  bedroom.  Qod  help  her  ! 
1  hardly  know  whether  to  wiah  die  may  be  restored 
to  Ufa  and  conKionsness  or  not.  Bat  God's  will  be 
done ! 

"Well,  gentlemen,  when  they  had  bound  my  husband, 
they  asked  him  where  he  had  put  his  mon^ ;  for  being 
j    tww  settlers,  we  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  bring 
I    nearly  a  thousand  dollan  with  as,  besides  a  little  plate, 
,    and  oar  watdiea,  and  other  articles     value,  of  which, 
I    no  doabt,  the  bushrangers  had  informatioo.   My  poor 
bosbaad  was  scarcely  recovered  from  the  stunning  blow 
of  the  boahnmger's  gun,  but  he  declared  that  we  had  no 
j    money;  that  we  were  poor  settlers,  and  had  nothing 
with  ns  bat  n  fcw  necessariea,  anch  as  floor  and  tea  and 
I  angar. 

"  The  man  who  had  fiiat  pdnted  his  gun  at  him,  now 

{ilaeed  it  dose  to  hla  head,  and  swore  most  horribly  that 
r  he  did  not  instantly  tell  him  wtere  Uie  money  waa 
hid,  be  wovid  blow  out  Us  bndns.  This  man  seoned 
to  be  tbe  tender. 

" '  Honey,'  said  he, '  we  will  have ;  we  know  yon  have 
got  it,  so  teU  us  where  it  is,  or* — and  here  he  swore  a 
orendfld  anA— shall  have  the  oontenta  erf"  this 
barrel  tbroogh  your  btains.' 

"  Iww  hrid  by  two  men,  who  had  tied  a  handkarehief 
om  aqr  noall),  and  it  waa  in  nin  that  I  straggled  to , 


get  loose.  The  bnahranger  pat  bis  finger  on  thelock  of 
his  gun,  and  I  heard  a  click ;  I  knew  well  what  that 
dick  meant.  In  another  inatant  I  expected  to  behold 
my  poor  husband's  head  shattered  to  pieces.  With  a 
desperate  strength,  which  nothing  bat  desp^  could 
have  lent  to  me,  1  loosened  one  arm,  and  tearing  the 
handkerchief  from  my  mouth,  I  exclaimed,  '  Oh  !  tell 
tliem,  tell  them !  For  Ood's  sake  tell  them !— life  is 
bettertium  money . . .' 

"'Oh — ho!'  sud  the  leader,  'so  there  is  money  after 
all.  Then  1  think  111  find  a  way  to  get  it.  Here,'  he 
said  to  one  of  the  men.  '  put  your  musket  cloae  to  this 
gentleman's  head  ;  that's  right— now  cock  it — now  pnt 
your  finger  on  the  tri^r,  and  if  he  offers  to  cry  out — 
fire  !  And  now  for  the  lady.  Just  put  the  handkerchief 
over  her  mouth  ^aiQ',  and  this  time  take  care  she 
doesn't  get  it  off  a^n ;  a  woman  can't  hold  her  tongoe 
though  her  husband's  bnuns  may  be  blown  out  from  her 
talking.  In  the  mean  time,  ma'am,'  said  be,  with  a 
sort  of  mock  politeness,  '  I'll  trouble  you  to  walk  into 
the  inner  room.  I  should  not  like  to  shock  a  lady's 
nenree,  nor  a  gentleman's  neither,  with  what  is  nanal  in 
these  cases.' 

" '  I  will  not  move,'  said  I,  horrified  at  his  words.  '  I 
will  not  move ;  I  will  not  leave  my  husband  and  my 
children.   Kill  me,  if  you  will,  but  here  I  will  stay.' 

'  By  no  means,'  a^d  the  mocking  bnahranger ;  '  we 
never  wish  to  kill  anybody  if  we  can  help  it,  that's  not 
our  game ;  but  if  you  will  not  walk,  you  must  be 
carried.' 

"  The  two  men  who  held  me  then  lifted  mo  up  in  an 
inatant,  and  carried  me  into  the  bedroom,  where  they 
threw  me  on  the  bed. 

" '  Now,'  said  the  leader,  '  in  the  lady  put  comfortably 
to  bedr 

"  '  Ay,  ay,'  said  the  man  who  held  me  down ;  '  we've 
got  her  tight  enough.' 

"  '  You  see,'  he  said  to  my  husband,  for  I  could  hear 
him  speak  plainly,  as  the  two  rooms  are  separated  only 
by  the  log  partition, '  you  see  how  things  are ;  you  had 
better  tell  at  once,  before  we  proceed  to  further  extre- 
mities.' 

"  Elxtreme  terror  and  funtnefls  bad  kept  me  silent  til) 
this  moment,  but  now  fear  for  my  husband  and  my  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  horror  of  my  own  condition,  over- 
came all  other  feelings,  and  I  cried  out,  '  111  tell.  111 
tell.  Don't  fire.  Take  np  the  stone  before  the  hearai— 
the  money  is  there.' 

"  The  leader  immediately  desired  some  one  outside  to 
bring  a  strong  stake  to  lift  up  the  stone,  telling  him  to 
be  quick,  for  they  had  no  time  to  lose,  as  they  had  1^ 
to  travel  before  morning.  Then  I  heard  them  remove 
Uie  stone,  and  the  dollim  chinked  as  the  man  pulled 
out  the  Iwg  and  threw  it  on  tiie  floor.  The  sight  of  the 
heavy  bag,  uid  the  sound  of  the  money,  I  fiincy,  put  the 
party  in  good  humour,  for  the  men  who  held  me  relaxed 
their  bold,  and  one  left.,  telling  the  other  not  to  lose  sight 
of  me. 

"  Presently  I  heard  the  leader  say— 
" '  Where's  the  ^ng  giriV 
"  No  one  seemed  to  know. 

"  '  By .  Bud  he,  '  the  young  hussy  has  escaped, 

and  she  will  give  the  alarm.  Be  quick,  my  men,  quick — 
quick ;  leave  nothing  behind  that  you  can  carry  away — 
blankets,  sheets,  dothes — everytiiing.  We  shall  want 
them  when  we  get  to  Uie  lak&  It's  a  pity,  though,  that 
the  giri  has  esaqted.  She  will  set  her  Mher  tn»,  and 
that  may  be  awkward  fbr  as.  Stur;  well  take  him  with 
us,  and  then  he  can't  ^ve  any  information  about  us.' 

"  '  To  shoot  him  is  the  shortest  way,'  said  one. 

"  '  Hang  him,'  said  another.  '  Chock  him  into  the 
river,  and  there  bell  be  snug  till  someiudy  finds  him.' 

"  '  Don't  stand  talking  alwut  it,'  said  a  third ;  '  sdioot- 
ing  bfm  wonld  j^re  the  ahum,  and  throwing  him  into 
the  river  is  nnneceaaaiy  tronbla  Jnst  lend  me  a  bit  of 
cord,  or  a  dlk  haddkerohief,  and  I'll  wamnt  hell  be 
qoiet  owogli  after.' 

Digiti^^C'Cl  by 
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"  I  conjectared  be  vas  about  to  strangle  tnf  belpleBo 
hnaband,  for  I  heard  the  leader  my — 

" '  Stop  !— no  m'urdet,  if  we  can  help  it.  We  ran  do 
that  with  hitD  at  any  time,  If  his  Itriog  is  llltely  to  ham 
us.  For  tho  pTcaent,  «'e  Till  take  hlin  with  mi.  Loose 
his  legs,  and  bind  hU  arms  behind  hie  back.  And  hov, 
let  ua  be  off.    Bnt  first  let  us  make  the  lady  Rafc' 

"  r  wAs  taken  accordingly  Into  the  sitting-room  ;  a"nd 
then  they  bound  me  fast,  and  left  me  as  yon  found  ine. 
My  husband  bad  been  Hilent  all  this  time,  with  the  object, 
no  doubt,  which  he  carried  into  effect  when  he  was  te- 
rnove^  outside  the  but.  When  be  found  himself  on  the 
outside,  where  his  voice  coutd  be  heard,  he  immediately 
set  up  a  loud  shoot  tot  help,  that  made'  the  Hinii  ting; 
he  was  answered  by  screams  near  the  river,  wbi^h  pro- 
ceeded, T  do  not  doubt,  from  Luc;.  Hy  hnSbaDd's  crieR 
were  instantly  silenced. 

"  '  Gag  him  t'  cried  out  a  voice. 

"  '  Let  us  knock  that  young  vixen  ob  the  heaid  before 
we  go,'  Bud  another  voice ;  '  slie  will  rouse  the  netgb- 
bouniood,  and  oar  plui  wiA  be  defeated.' 

"  '  It's  too  late,'  said  the  leader ;  '  the  alarm  i*  given 
already.  It  would  do  as  no  good  to  put  the  girl  out  of 
the  way  now;  we  should  on^  lose  time;  we  must  be 
quick,  and  place  a  good  dit^taoce  between  u«,  before  we 
can  be  pursued.  We  shall  gun  a  march,  for  we  ctumot 
be  tracked  till  di^light;  but  wo  can  travel  all  night, 
and  80  get  well  a-heacL' 

"  Witb  that  they  left  me,  threatening  me  and  my  chil- 
dren with  instant  death  if  I  uttered  the  least  sound  of 
alarm.  I  think  I  must  have  tinted;  for  I  remember 
nothing  more,  till  I  was  aroused  by  the  door  of  the  hut 
being  burst  open,  which  the  bushrangers,  I  suppose, 
before  they  left,  had  fiwtened  on  the  outside." 

"  How  many  in  number,"  said  I,  "  do  you  think  they 
were?" 

"  '  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  there  must  have  been  eight 
or  ten  at  one  lime  in  the  hnt;  at  the  same  time,  I  heard 
the  voices  of  some  outside.  AH  those  whom  I  saw  were 
armed  with  a  gun  of  some  sort.  They  were  veiy  wild- 
looking  ;  the  leader  had  on  a  kangaroo-skin  jacket,  and 
be  did  not  look  veiy  ferocions,  but  be  was  very  deter- 
mined." 

"  It  was  your  husband's  and  your  daughter's  cries/' 
said  I,  "  that  we  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ; 
and  it  is  plain,  from  your  stoiy,  that  your  daughter  en- 
deavoured to  cross  the  river  for  help,  but  was  terri&ed 
by  the  roar  of  the  waters  and  the  difficulty  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  that,  overcome  with  exhaustion,  she  fell  into 
the  fit  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  which  we  found  her. 
Let  that  fortunate  escape,"  added  I,  "  inspire  you  witb 
the  hope  that  we  may  be  auccwsful  in  finding  your 
husband  uoiiyored." 

The  lady  uien  returned  to  her  daughter ;  and  our 
companions,  who  had  gone  on  their  several  missions, 
hanng  returned,  we  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
by  the  fire,  planning  our  next  day's  expedition,  and 
giving  and  receiving  mutual  information  on  the  beet 
coniM  to  be  pursued,  and  the  likeliest  track  of  the  bush- 


(I)  See  Engraying,  p.  289. 


Deep  In  the  deepest  of  their  sbadowy  glens, 

JuHt  at  the  hour  wbeA  Eve  her  dewy  mantle, 

Streaked  Vritb  a  hv  faint  lines  oT  snnny  gold, 

Spreads  forth,  admonishing  t6  sweet  TCpoee !  , 

But  In  tbe  monntun-woods 

The  abepherds  roam  in  terror  to  and  fro,. 

Gaze  upward  fearfully,  and,  if  a  sound 

Cleave  tbe  grey  clouds  above  like  mstling  wings. 

Dive  under  bush  and  reed,  and  murmur  hoarsely, 

"  The  griffin !  ah,  the  griffin !  God  defend  us  !" 

One  only  of  their  band, 

A  tall  slight  youth,  witb  waving  lockci,  and  face 

In  its  smooth  ft^sbneiK  well-nigh  maidenly. 

Sits,  seemingly  untroubled,  on  the  brow 

Of  a  green  eminence,  now  steeped  in  Kght 

By  the  red  glory  of  the  sinking  sun, 

And  plays  upon  his  pipe, 

A  nd  sings  full  many  a  careless  verse  between. 

Sweet,  sweet,  tbeir  melody ! 

Then  wrath  was  mingled  witb  the' anxious  fear 

Of  the  old  cowherd  linns,  and  thns  he  spake : — 

"  Nay,  Oottache,"  (thus  it  was  the  peasants'  manner 

T6  call  that  graceful  youth  amid  bis  friends. 

Though  Gotucbalk  was  the  name  be  truly  bore)!' — 

'■  Nay,  Oottflche,  trillest  thou  the  merry  pipe 

And  singest,  like  a  gay  unreasoning  bird, 

I'tbe  midst  of  such  great  pcriir 

Young  Qottscbalk  nodded  with  a  friendly  smile. 

And  still  pursued  his  jitrain. 

Hl-pleasea,  the  old  man  nhopk  his  reverend  bead 

And  greatly  marvelled.   "  Well,"  he  !<aid  at  length. 

And,  as  he  spake,  clombe  upwards  to  tbe  youth ; 

"  Well,  well,  the  peril's  over  for  to-day ; 

Tjie  griffin's  in  her  nest,  and  diere  she  feeds 

A  brood  of  growing  griffins  like  herself, 

Who  shall,  in  days  to  come,  be  our  destruction." 

Herewith  the  garrulous  old  man  began 

A  piteous  tale  of  plunder  and  distrens, 

Eeckoaing  the  numbers  of  the  monster's  prey. 

"  I  too,"  young  Qottscbalk,  with  a  nod,  replied — 

"  I,  too,  have  lost  tbe  fairest  of  my  flock ; 

Six  of  my  lambs  the  ravening  beast  hath  seized." 

HA53. 

And  fhert  be  sits  and  trifles  with  his  pipe, 

As  though  'twere  nothing  !   Nay,  hut  tell  me,  QottM-be, 

What,  tldnkest  thou,  will  be  the  end  of  this? 

OOTTSCHALK. 

I  kndw  not,  good  old  Hans;  in  tmtb,  I  know  not : 
I  prithee,-  let  me  play  t 

H1349. 

Nay,  thou  must  hear  me : 
I'll  picture  thee  the  fashion  of  the  end  : 
I  see  each  step  in  detail  to  a  hair. 
First,  one  by  one,  it  will  devour  our  flocks. 
Sheep,  oxen,  calves,  and  lambe;  when  none  are  left 
Of  all  the  herds,  then  comes  the  herdsman's  turn ! 
Ay,  even  now,  I've  watched  it  through  the  clouds, 
If  suddenly  a  man  hath  come  in  sight, 
Roll  hungrily  it«  cursed  and  gloating  eyea 
As  if  impatient  for  its  pr^. 

OOTWCHAIF. 

Fear  nothing. 
Thou  good  lean  Hans,  'twill  make  no  meal  of  thee. 

BAKB. 

Jest  on.   But  who  can  sayl   All  things  are  relished 
When  hunger's  in  extremity.   Th^e's  no  help- 
That  which  we  cannot  cure,  ve  needs  must  bear. 

OOTTSCHALK. 

Ah,  mine  old  friend,  I  think  with  thee  entirely  ; 
Could  we  but  bring  the  griffin  where  a  band 
Of  vigorous  shepherds  like  myself  might  greet  her. 
And  battle  with  her  on  the  firm  free  pvund, 
Methinks  her  appetite  were  soon  app^«ed. 


rangers. 

*n' 

9HEPHBBD  OF  tHE  GIANT  MOrKTAINS.' 
From  the  Oerman  o/Fovqui. 
it  6.  If. 

Love  ye  to  Usten  to  a  goodly  tale, 
Full  of  simplicilw,  yet  fuU  ef  marvel. 
Brightness,  and  benty,  like  the  <^  of  old  ? 
Then  follow  me. 

Back  through  foil  many  a  hoary  century  f 

Come  to  the  Giant  Uountaing, 

Whlcb  aepante  ^esia  from  Bohemia— 
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Bat  lightning-like  she"  ehoots 
Out  of  the  lofty  air,  and  gra#ps  her  prey; 
And  lightning-like  is  back  agaio.   How  now  1 
There's  noUiinff  to  be  done. 

-  Bins, 

I  know  it,  ChittMhtf, 

And  for  this  cmm  I  mourn. 

(jofirSCHlLK. 

Kayy  for  this  caaae 

I  pitf  and  4ng. 

But  does  It  profit  theet 

oottschalk. 
And  do  thy  lamentAlionfl  profit  thee? 
Saw,  h(dd  thy  peace,  and  hearken  for  a  space ; 
111  dug  tbee  a  ftir  stndn  I  made  but  now. 

"  O  flr-tre*  f  O  flr-tree  I 

'  Thou  wev'it  ft  noble  mien, 
Green  ul  thou  In  the  summerf 
Alfd  In  the  wiiifer  gttin  l" 

Kght  BweeUy  made ! .  Come,-  come,  'tis  an  old  toi^; 
1  sang  it  when  no  higher  thui  thy  knee.  - 

OOTTSCHALK. 

Xqr,  hear  me  oat.   Somewhat  that  ia  not  old 
I've  added  to  the  strain.   The  fir-tree  aaswen : 

"  OAeplrtrdl  Orikcpberdr 
Green  mttft  I  ever  bo, 
F«  In  ■ummer  uA  In  winter 
The  ume  aweet  light  1  see." 

"  Oftr-lree!  0  Dt-fteel 

Ko<r  name  to  me  thy  Ifeht  t 
My  bean  It  Hke  %bj  brancDM, 

wot  «TCr  green  and  bright. 
Idke  the  beiath  upon  the  mountain, 

Or  the  May -dew  soft  and  iheen— 
O  flr-tree  1  O  flr-tree  I 

■Speak,  why  art  Ihou  to  gnSen  f 

The  tree  now  aoBwere  for  the  second  time  : 
Attrad,  new  comes  the  beauty  of  my  lay. 

"  Oabniberdt  Oihepbcrdl 

A.  vuion  paaied  me  by. 
Pair  as  the  youthful  rboTning 

la  eloudleM  radiancy, 
Fragile  as  apriiig-aide  willowa. 

Slight  aa  my  fir^atcm  high, 
Sofi  aa  the  rlTer-Uly, 

Young  aa  a  butterfly!" 

HANS. 

UethinkB  thou  tpeakest  of  the  duke'fi  fiur  daughter 
Tho  trod  of  late  our  woodland  floors ;  at  iMtt 
Her  image  riees  up  before  mine  eye^ 

I    Clearly  and  brightly,  While  thou  ini^st :  §0  Oft,- 

'    For  the  )»y  pleases  me. 

OOTMCHAtK. 
"  The  vTaUa  Is  a  lAialdeB 
OthfghtaaiuMtVMa, 
Wlih  aqntrefaad  Mtea  rOuM  her. 

And  all  or  gladsome  mo<U: 
For  this  mm  mood  la  gladaomei 
'  My  hounu  are  green  wifh'hiq^, 

Beeniae  Ae  wHI  come  back  twahi 
Wheo  tiie  ftrst  Tlolais  ofe  r 

.  HAB8: 

Troe  for  the  fidets ;  Imt,  aTas,  ii^  Sr-ttee, 
I   The  grilBn*s  horering  tfbApe  vHI  aeaxe  hbr  henok 

j  oonsoHatif. 
!■  «•  0«r4ml  Oflr-Mel 

Bold  sfs  wo  both,  I  woani 
Thm  self-«ame  hnc  hnih  made  us 
For  «Tei  freah  and  green  r' 

!  HANS. 

What  Mys  Uie  fir-tree  now  1 

I  OOTTSCHALK. 

j  The  lay  is  eqded. 


itm. 

Ah,  gentle  sbep&flrd,  that  is  well  for  thee. 

SORSOOAIiK. 

Whyl 

BAIKr. 

For,  methinka  the  tree  conld  only  say, 
"  O  shepherd !  O  shepherd !" 
I  cannot  fashion  thee  the  phrase  in  rhyme, 
But  thoH,  in  simple  prose,  the  tree  most  answer  : 
"  O  shephesd,  thon  art  crazy !   Sing  of  hope. 
And,  in  the«aine  breath,  name  the  duke's  wrdaoghter^ 
Why,  her  next  visit  to  our  woods  will  quench 
The  last  fiant  spark  of  reason  iu  thy  brain. 
Ah,  Gottache,  I  must  Uugh  at  thee  t   Poor  Qotteche  i" 
Hear'st  then,  thus  speaks  the  tree. 

GOTT90HAI.K. 

Nay,  I  can  give  the  fir-tree  leave  to  laugh. 
If  he  desire  it ;  'tip  the  same  to  me. 
A  fiiir  good  night,  old  Hans. 

And  blithely  spnti^  he  homewards  down  the  mountain. 
Awhile  the  old  man  stood,  and  shook  his  head, 
And  gazed  upon  him,  nnirmuring  to  himself, 
"  Yomw  blood— mad  thoughts !   The  proverb  is  a  true 
one!" 

II. 

A  herald  winds  bis  clarion  in  the  vooda, 

And  Gtottschalk,  who  beholds  him  from  afar, 

And  loves  to  look  upon  all  noble  sightti. 

And  loves  to  listen  to  all  novel  tidings. 

Leaps,  lightly  as  a  bird,  A-om  crag  to  crag, 

TiU,  standing  in  the  valley,  he  salutes 

The  stranger  courteously.   Bight  graceful  seemed 

The  agile  shepherd  iff  the  heraJd's  eyes ; 

Reining  his  snow-white  steed,  which  proudly  wortf 

Its  bradered  housings  as  a  robe  of  honour. 

He  answered  graciously.   Then  Oottschalk  spake  : 

"  O  gentle  herald, 

Fain  would  I  ask  thee,  if  I  fitly  may. 
On  what  fiiir  errand  thou  art  hither  sentl" 
Then  smiled  the  herald,  stroked  his  sable  beard. 
And  answered  thus : 

"  I  bring  i  message,  friendly  shepherd  youth. 
To  all  the  knight«  and  lords  of  mountain-castles. 
By  which,  if  such  be  God's  good  will,  shall  come 
I)eliverance  to  you  dwellers  in  the  vale." 
"  Haf  I  not  hear  this  messager 

"  Eeadily  : 

I'the  ears  of  all  the  world  I  must  proclaim  it." 

Herewith  upon  his  golden  horn  he  blew 

A  blast  reverberant,  and  with  mighty  voice 

Challenged  the  forest^eohoes  in  these  words  : 

"  Greetings  and  favour  ^om  our  lord  the  duke 

To  every  ChriBtian  dweller  in  the  land  ! 

Whereas  'tis' known  to  many,  that  for  long 

A  monstrous  griffin  hath  devoured  the  flocks 

And  scared  the  trembling  shepherds,  unopposed 

Spreading  its  devastation  o'er  the  plains ; 

Our  gracious  master,  to  the  valiant  man 

Who  shall  subdue  and  slay  this  hideous  monster, 

Ofiers,  as  prize  and  pledge  of  victory. 

The  hand  of  AdUtrude,  his  only  daughter. 

So  peerless  in  her  beauty  and  her  grace. 

Up,  warriors,  to  the  fight !   Arm,  heroes,  arm'!" 

Again  the  trumpet  pours  its  echoing  notej 

The  herald  tarns  to  ride  upon  bis  way  ; 

But  Gottschalk  steps,  with  flashing  eye^,  before  him, 

And  speaks : 

"  What  1  was  thy  message  only  to  the  knights  T 
Nay,  it  hath  wider  span — its  terms  embrace 
Each  ChrisUui  dweller  in  the  land !" 

"  Tis  true. 

Shepherd,  'tis  true;  yet  only  by  a  knight 
Could  such  a  deed  Of  man'cl  be  achieved. 
Go  to  thy  flocks,  and  guard  them  from  the  griffin !" 
He  went  his  way,  and  Gottschalk  sought  his  flocks. 
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MuidDg,  and  hoedtesa  of  the  fleecy  treuore. 
So  that  Uis  mates  scarce  recognised  the  ;oadi, 
Vniotnade  bnt  now  the  mountain-woods  resound 
With  the  blithe  music  of  his  careless  songs ; 
And,  stranger  even  than  this,  fVom  time  to  time 
Tbo  deu  eyes  of  the  silent  youth  would  flash 
As  iriUi  the  pride  and  joy  of  victory  1 

in. 

"  Where's  Ooltsche,  io  make  music  for  the  dance, 
And  join  its  nmzes  in  his  gladsome  manner  ¥' 
Thus  cry  the  maidens — thus  the  shepherds  cry — 
In  viiu  1 

Par  through  the  twilig'ht's  late  and  deepening  shadows 

The  yoath  had  wandered  forth ; 

Through  the  most  trackless  chasms  of  the  mountain. 

Where  never  yet  the  foot  of  man  hath  been, 

He  boldly  climbs ;  before,  with  heavy  wingx, 

Slowly,  half-wearied  wiUi  the  weight  she  carries. 

And  heedless  of  the  youth's  parauing  Meps, 

Bushes  the  griffin.   Gottschalk  plants  his  foot 

Softly,  scarce  audibly,  and  holds  his  braa^i 

Watchiimr,  with  wary  over-reetless  eyes, 

The  progress  of  his  devastating  foe. 

The  griffin  stoops — doubtless  her  nest  is  here. 

In  the  tall  branches  of  yon  monstrous  oak. 

Bight  on  the  towering  clifTs  most  lofly  crest. 

Ha  I  hark  how  suddenly  the  ancient  branches 

Do  stir  and  rustle  ! 

Hark  to  that  shrill  and  hissing  sound,  and  see 

How  from  the  leaves  a  ^up  of  scaly  throats, 

With  various  hues  all  hideous  in  their  brightness. 

Stretch  forth  to  meet  their  booty-laden  mother, 

Who  hisses  her  shrill  answer  of  grim  joy. 

And  now  begins  the  banquet  (close  at  hand 

The  shnihenl,  peering  from  his  nddy  height, 

Ijooks  sheer  upon  the  horrors  of  the  ncnt) ; 

Now  do  the  boues  of  strangled  oxen  crack 

Like  dry  boughs  smitten  with  the  axe,  and  now 

The  greedy  griffin-brood  break  off  their  revel 

To  (quarrel  for  the  dainties ;  curl  and  twiet 

Their  ghastly  necks  in  many  a  filthy  knot, 

Biting  each  other,  and  with  barbM  dan's 

Clutching  and  griping  at  each  other's  throats. 

The  aged  griffin,  barbarou<)  peace-maker. 

Lashes  her  angry  children  with  her  wings ; 

Wild  howl  the  savage  brood,  and  then  agidn 

Benew  their  feasting,  fight,  and  howl  lig^,  - 

While,  from  the  oak's  tall  stem. 

Gushes  a  hideous  stream  of  mingled  blood 

From  strife  and  banquet  poured — from  slain  and  slayer. 

Beeling  with  horror,  Gottsche  well-nigh  sank 

From  his  tall  crag,  but  manned  himself,  and  grasped 

The  side,  and  firmly  stood;  and  having  seen 

All  that  he  sought,  with  slow  and  cautious  steps 

Clombe  downwuds  unperceived,  and  paused  once  more, 

Safe  for  t]ie  present,  in  the  peaceful  vale. 

IV. 

Kow,  with  hia  herdsman's  stafl^,  Irm-tipped,  and  sharp- 
ened 

lA\e  a  good  battle-axe,  upon  his  shoulder, 
Gottschalk  sets  forth  upon  his  dreary  waj'. 
Beneath  the  btiming  noon, 
When,  as  he  knows,  the  monster  leaves  her  nest. 
And  seeks  her  prey  amid  the  distant  plains. 
By  scattered  boughs  and  fragmentary  rodcs. 
And  many  another  sign  which  his  quick  eye 
Had  noted  heedfully,  be  finds  his  path  : 
The  mountain-desolation  deepened  round  him, 
And  he  must  press  through  many  a  narrowing  pasa 
Where  youth's  slight  form  and  swift  dexterity 
Can  scarce  avail  .to  save  him,   Torrents  there 
Bush  on  with  wild  lamenting  sounds,  and  pines 
Groan  in  the  howling  tempest   Nature  seems 
To  cry  with  an  articulate  voice,  "  Back,  back, 
Thou  hapless  shepherd  of  the  gladsome  heart  t 


Back,  or  thy  doom  is  fixed,  for  ever  fixed  < 
Thou  <Uest  alone  amid  the  dreary  mountains, 
And  thy  poor  body  finds  not  even  a  tomb  !" 
His  young  and  buoyant  heart  did  well-nigh  bink ; 
Bnt  t^en  he  took  his  pipe,  true  friend  and  fiilthful. 
Which  never  Idt  Us  doe,  and  draw  therefrom 
SoUBds  of  blitiie  lidody,  and  sang  this  lay  : 

*'  Wben  weary  ■hepberdt  lie  uleep 

Beneath  the  aoonday'i  i ultry  tky. 
Then  Gottachalk  leave*  hi*  harmle**  sheep. 

And  aeeka  the  monntaiii*  wUd  and  hfKli. 
'  O  tlieiiberd  youth,  wheie  wouldit  thou  gut 

O  dMiBf  Man,  tny  pride  mutt  lUl ! ' 
•  Hay,  ^pen,  aay,  ye  most  not  know-; 

Hy  taerrt  l>  above  you  ail.*" 

Soft  as  the  mnTmurs  of  a  whbqnred  tale 

Dies  the  pipe's  lingering  echo,  gently,  gently. 

And  in  the  shepherd's  heart 

There  woke  a  light  benign. 

And  airily  he  trod,  as  if  on  wings. 

"Twaa  bnt  a  transient  courage,  for  not  yet 

Hath  he  the  ligfatfiil  sooroe    strength  explored ; 

Onoe  more  dan  shadows  fitU  upon  hia  soul, 

And  terror  creeps  along  hia  quaking  limbs; 

Then  he  kneded  down  beside  a  mosiry  stone 

Beverently,  as  though  it  were  the  holy  altar 

Within  the  village-church ; 

And  to  the  music  of  a  murmured  hymn 

The  shepherd  lifted  up  his  voice  aud  praj-ed  -. 

"  0  dear  and  gradons  God  1  Thine  qre  is  on  me; 

Thou  aeeat  I  seek  no  eril.  I  am  bait 

To  aiaj  the  monsters  which  devour  our  flocks ; 

And  this  I  seek,  to  serve  my  lawful  prince. 

And  save  ipy  friends  and  fellow-countiymen. 

Why  sufkteat  Thou  my  soul  to  grow  so  daric  1 

Then  know'st  the  deepest  secrete  of  my  breast ; 

Tboa  know'st  my  heart  Is  set  (m  somewhat  more, 

Somewhat  most  gloriona.   Ah  1  b  this  wirtin  I 

Now,  if  it  he  a  sin,  release  me  from  it ! 

Withhold  from  me  that  peerless  prize ;  reaerre.it 

To  grace  another  and  a  better  moo  1 

Only  vouchsafe  me  victory  in  Tlgr  strength. 

To  bless  onr  groaning  land ; 

Or,  if  that  may  not  be,  Touehsafe  me  death ! " 

A  vdce  gare  aoawer  in  hia  hear^  and  said,  ' 

■  Go  forward  in  thine  innocence,  and  &ar  not  1" 

(To  be  conduded  in  omrnrxL) 


POPULAB  YEAB-BOOK, 

This  was  the  first  nmith  of  the  ancient  year.  Ro- 
muluB  80  placed  it  in  his  kalendar,  and  the  Hebrews 
began  their  ecclesiastical  or  sacred  year  about  this  time, 
in  obedience  to  thedivine  command.  In  France,  March 
was  generally  reckoned  the  first  month,  until  ISM;  and 
it  retained  that  precedence,  in  various  legal  point«,  in 
this  country,  even  until  1752.  The  Bomans  named  it 
after  Hats,  tbe  god  of  war,  in  bonour-of  their  first  mo- 
nardi,  "  the  reputed  eon  "  of  that  deity,  and  ahio,  as 
some  suppose,  "  from  the  fierce  and  blustering  winib 
generally  prevalent  at  its  commencement."  By  the 
Saxons,  March  waa  called  Hyld-monaih,  or  the  stormy 
month;  Lenet^monath,  or  the  iengthening  month,  be- 
cause Uie  days  now  b^^  to  be  longer  than  the  nights ; 
and  Shede  OT  Shethe-monatk,  a  term  derived  either  from 
one  of  their  idols  named  Bkeda,  to  whom  sacrlficeft  were 
oflered  in  Uarch,  or  from  Rtad,  the  Saxon  word  for 
conndl,  because  at  this  season  the  gothic  tribes  usully 
i  undertook  their  wars  and  expeditioas. 

Jfareh  is  represented  as  a  man  of  a  tawny  colour  and 
fierce  aspect,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  leaning  on  a 
'  spade,  holding  almond  blossoms  and  scions  in  his  left 
;  hand,  with  a  l^ket  of  seeds  cm  his  arm,  and  in  his  right 
!  hand  the  sign  of  Aria,  or  the  Bam,  which  the  sun 
'  enters  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  thereby  denoting  the 
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■aginmied  power  of  the  min's  nys,  which  in  aneieat 
hieraglTidiica  w«re  expressed  by  the  hwns  of  animals." 
The  abOTe  pM^rait  is  drawn  by  Mr.  hadj.  Our  great 
poet  Spenser  has  iftatclied  a  lather  dURcent  one.  Ho 
.  saja:— 

"  Sturdy  V irch  with  hnw%  ftiU  •trnnlr  bent, 

IAnd  unwd  >troi>Klf ,  rode  upon  •  rani, 
Tbt  DOM  wbkh  om  HeUcaponttu  iwam ; 
YH  hi  bte  hand  •  q^ff  he  tHrni  but,  (1) 
And  fa  ■  bag  all  Mrti  of  twdi  THiM,  (I) 
I  WUeh  Ml  the  earth  be  ttrewad  ai  ha  want, 

I  And  flU'd  her  womb  with  frultftil  hopa  ofBimrithment." 

1  This  month  is  characterized  by  the  Beveritv  of  its 
chilling  blasts,  which,  however  nnpteaaant  to  tne  aged 
and  the  invalid,  are  necessary  to  dry  op  the  supenAtui- 
dant  moistore  caused  by  the  snow,  rains,  and  thaws,  of 
February,  and  so  prepaie  the  kAI  for  the  labonn  of  the 
hTuhandtnan,  and  the  genial  influence  of  the  soiuiUike 
and  showers  of  spring.  The  importance  at  this  bring  a 
dry  season  is  expressed  in  the  old  proverb : — 

A  bwtaal  of  Hateh  dnat  la  wwtk  a  ting's  lanatM." 

Another  adage  affirms,  that  this  month  "  comes  in  like 
a  lion  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb in  other  words,  that  in 
the  early  part  of  If  arch  the  weather  is  rough  and  stormy, 
but  mild  and  soft  towards  its  close.  March,  however,  ex- 
hibiU  more  of  the  temper  of  die  lion  than  the  Iamb,  as, 
although  the  sun  has  now  aeqnifed  so  mndi  power  that 
ma  fine  d^  we  often  feel  the  eheeringwann^  of  qaing, 
mild  and  plassuit  weather  is  seldom  of  I<Mif  continoance. 

I       The  animal  ereaUon  is  now  all  alive  ana  active.  The 

'I  throstle  aings  from  the  beginning  of  Uie  month,  and 
blends  his  notes  with  those  of  the  lark,  blackbird,  and 
golden-erested  wren :  the  pheasant  crows :  the  ring-dove 
CDoa :  the  goosey  hen,  and  pigeon  set,  and  the  duck  and 
tuikey  li^ :  crows,  rooks,  and  hedge^parrows  are  all 
bosied  in  building  or  repairing  their  nests.  Of  rooks  it 
has  been  renuu^ed,  "  highly  amusing  it  is  to  observe  the 
tiickit  and  artifices  of  the  thievish  tribe,  some  to  defend, 
and  othcTH  to  plunder,  the  materials  of  their  new  habita- 
tiooB.  Tltese  birds  are  accused  of  doing  much  iinnty  to 
the  fiumer,  %  plucking  up  Uie  young  com  and  other 
springing  v^tablee;  but  some  think  this  misoliief 
fnlly  repaid  by  their  diligence  in  ticking  up  tho  grubs 
of  various  insects,  whicii,  if  sofferea  to  growtomalnrity, 
would  occasion  much  greater  damage.  For  this  porpose 
they  are  frequently  aeen  following  the  plough,  or  settling 
in  flocks  oa  newly  turned  up  huids."  In  the  course  of 
March,  the  winter  birds  of  passage,  as  the  fiold-fiue,  red- 
wing, thrush,  and  woodcock;  be^  to  leave  our  shores, 
tar  N<Hiray,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  regions.  The 
reaooD  why  these  travdlers  quit  the  North  of  Europe  in 
winter,  is  clearly  to  esciqw  the  severity  of  the  frost ;  but 
why  at  the  ^)proavh  of  ^ring  they  should  retire  to  their 

I  naUve  haont«  is  not  so  easily  assigned.  It  cannot  be 
eeareity  of  food,  for  if  they  can  subsist  in  this  country 

,  dnring  the  tnnter,  they  surely  may  fitre  sumptuously 
during  the  summer ;  neither  can  their  departure  be  oc- 
casioned hf  a  dislike  to  warmth,  for  the  season  when 
thcry  migrate  is  by  no  means  so  hot  as  the  Lapland  sum- 
mer. It  is  well  known  that  the  crane,  stork,  and 
otlwr  birds,  which  were  ftumeriy  natives  of  Engbmd, 
have  left  it  as  cultivation  and  population  have  extMided, 
and  posubly  the  same  cauie  f<nf)tds  the  red-wijig,  thrush. 

>  aad  nddfiue^  *e.,  whieh  are  natoraUy  of  atimidandie- 
tired  dtapoaitiMi,  to  make  choice  of  it  as  a  ^ace  ^ 

I  saSrient  security  for  breeding  and  Incubation.  Their 
loss  is  supplied  by  the  banting,  rad-mrrow,  red-I^ed 

'    sea-mew,  stone  curlew,  chiff-chaff,  and  wheatear,  wmeh 

'  now  vi^t  us.  Young  lambs,  most  <tf  which  are  yeaned 
in  Uiis  m<mth,  come  tottering  forth  in  mild  weather. 

I  Snakes,  newts,  and  Ittaxda^whuiL  doling  whiter  lagrtmy 
pid,  now  begin  to  appear.  Frogs  rise  from  the  bottnn 
of  ponds  and  ditches,  in  large  nnmbers;  at  first  they 
tmly  peep  occaNonalh'  above  the  surfitce  of  the  water, 

'   ,b«^  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  couple,  ibey  wax  boldw, 

I      '  (I)  SoM.  m  Collaetadfavtan! 


and  eraak  vociferously  in  chorus.  Their  eggs  have  been 
compared  to  a  maas  of  jelly  filled  with  Utue  Uack  spota. 
Smelts  or  sparlings  run  op  the  rivers  In  order  to  spawn. 
Of  the  insect  tn1)c,  gnata  are  now  numerous;  beetles 
and  lady-birds  appear,  as  do  aim  the  "  humming-bird 
spbynx,"  and  "  march  moth,"  and  the  "  sulphur," 
"orange-under-wing,"  and  "light-under- wing,"  butter- 
flies. Bats  sliew  themselves  about  the  close  of  this 
month,  and  bees  venture  out  oi  their  hives.  About  the 
same  period,  the  primrose,  crocus,  oeUndlne,  violet,  hy. 
acinth,  narcissus,  scarlet  ranunculus,  great  snow-drop, 
anemone,  mazereon,  daffodil  and  hepatica,  are  in  beauty. 
The  fields  are  green  with  the  young  grass,  but  can  yet 
boast  Ijnt  few  wild-flowers.'  The  "  modest  Haiaj,"  how- 
ever, m^  be  seen  in  the  dr^  pastures,  and  the  glossy 
vdhnr  blossoms  of  the  ^e-wort  enliven  the  moist 
Danks  <rf  ditches.  The  haia  of  most  shrubs  and  trees 
are  swelling,  and  the  leaves  of  the  elder,  lilac,  laurustinus, 
bay,  rose,  and  honeysuckle,  begin  to  open.  Firs,  pines, 
and  lucfaes,  are  also  in  flower.  The  basel  shows  its  cat- 
kins, and  the  sallow,  aspen,  and  alder-trees  are  in  full 
blossom.  In  the  gardens,  the  cheny,  apricot,  peach,  and 
nectarine  trees  are  covered  with  their  pink  or  snowy 
bloaswns.  The  gardener  prunes  his  trees,  digs  and  ma- 
nures his  beds,  and  sows  his  seeds,  both  in  the  flower 
and  kitchen  garden ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  winds  have  suf- 
ficienUy  dried  the  land,  the  &rmer  "  extends  the  exer- 
cise of  bis  plough,"  and  b^ins  sowing  oato  and  bariey, 
spring-wheat,  mx,  graases,  broom,  hemp,  &c  He  also 
"dieaaea  and  rolls  his  meadowy"  and  ^ants  qnickseta 
andoslNS. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  the  emtinox  occurs,  when 
day  and  night  are  of  an  equal  length  all  over  the  globe ; 
or  rather,  when  the  sun  is  an  equal  time  above  and  be- 
low the  horieon.  This  takes  pUce  agun  in  September, 
The  one  is  termed  the  vernal,  and  the  other  the  avium- 
tuU,  equinox,  at  whieh  times  storms  and  tempests  are 
particulariy  fierce  and  frequent 

An  able  writer,  before  quoted,  remarks,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  three  last  days  of  March  are  the  subject  of  a 
strange  and  obscure  popular  story,  wliich  leads  the  mind 
backinto  the  earliest  stage  of  society.  These  three  days 
are  called  the  Borrowing  Datja,  being  allied  to  have 
been  a  loan  tnm  April  to  March.  The  Idea  is  alsopre- 
Talent  in  EnglaDd,  where  there  is  aproverb  thus  given 
by  Bay  bi  his  coliocUon : — 
"April 

Borrowa  three  day*  fKnn  March,  and  they  are  111." 
In  an  ancient  Komish  kalcndar,  to  which  frequent  re- 
ference is  made  in  Brand'e  Papidar  A  ntiquUies,  there 
is  an  obscure  alludon  to  these  Borrowing  Days  under 
the  8lHt  March;  it  ia  to  the  following  oflfect: — "  Arustic 
fiible  concerning  the  nature  of  the  month :  the  rustic 
names  of  six  days  which  sludi  follow  in  April,  or  may  be 
the  last  qfMwm."  The  most  common  rhyme  on  this 
Bulyect,  in  Scotland,  goesthns 

"  March  borrowed  ftom  April 
TlkTce  Aujw,  a&d  they  ware  111 ; 
The  first  o'  them  was  wind  and  wcet. 
The  second  o'  them  wu  inaw  and  ilcet. 
The  third  ctl  them  waa  ale  a  freexo 
It  froae  the  hirdi'  nebs  to  the  trees." 

A  Stiriingshire  venuon  is  more  dramatic,  and  gives 
the  name  of  one  (rf  the  months  in  nearly  tlw  original 
Frauh:— 

"Harehaaidto  Averil, 

•I  laa  tbrea  hogga  on  yondtr  Ull; 

And  it  yoiill  lend  me  dayla  three, 

ID  And  a  way  to  gar  them  dte ! ' 

The  At*t  o' tham  waa  wind  and  weat. 

The  second  «'  ihem  waa  snaw  and  aleet. 

The  dilid  o'  them  waa  ale  a  ftceae. 

Itftow  the  birda'  feet  to  the  trees. 

When  the  three  dayi  were  past  and  gane. 

The  illty  puir  taggi  cam  hlrpltng  hame." 

"  What,"  continiuB  the  author  of  "  Traditions  of  Edin- 
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biirKh,"  "  could  hare  in^pirtd  March  vith  so  deadly  a 
dcriign  agaiDBt  the  three  sheep,  U  one  of  those  profound 
(]uc»ljoQ£  which  can  only  be  Bolvcd  by  Uie  cottage  fire- 
side, '  between  gloaming  and  supper- time.'  Certes,  how- 
ever, tbe  three  last  da^B  of  March  are  stilt  occsJUOQaUy 
olwerved  to  be  of  the  kind  described  Ip  thcee  rhynje^ — 
and  that  in  defiance  of  the  statute  2i  Qco.  II-  cap.  23- 
It  in  purely  vain  to  point  out  to  one  of  the  bages  yho 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  Borrowing  Days,  that  the  three 
last  days  of  Man;h  are  not  now  the  same  as  tbey  were 
before  the  year  1752,  but  in  reality  correspond  wiflj  that 
part  oi  ihe  year  which  was  once  the  IStb,  19th  and  20tb 
of  the  montii.  '  Gae  wa,'  eud  one  old  man,  to  whom 
we  had  eipUned  thii  circuFOBtance,  'd'ye  tlunk 
AuusaxT  cares  for  aclu  o'  parliamentl ' "  * 

BILLS  OF  FABE  VOR  HAECB. 

I. 

BoiUd  chicken*. 

A  dUh  of  «tewed  ajwtBO. 

A  KTtnd  uUet. 

A  routed  breut  or  loia  of  TraL 

A  pigpon  or  ehloken  pjt.  • 
A  di(h  of  wIm  or  imelu. 
A  dbh  of  jounK  r>bhM*. 
CuiUrd,  capon  uid  t«it-  * 
II. 

f  lasT  CouBia.— BTawn  and  ibuitw4.  A  ftHh  ncat'i  tongue 
and  nddar  In  lUfUdo.  Thm  dwfa  in  (WlkUa.  A  tvaOtd  loin 
ofpdrk.  A  Tvniion  putjr.  A  ateak  pyf.  Bacons  Caoais.— A 
•ideoflaiiib.  Six  twl,  three  larded.  A  lasflMlaM  pja.  Two 
hundred  of  uparagut.  A  warden  pjre.  Hmdnatad  floundertr J^IUf f • 
fingirbread,  and  tarta-royaj.s 

March  1-4. 

March  1. — The  name  of  St.  Datid,  flie  tutelary  patron 
of  Wales,  and  the  great  ornament  and  pattern  of  hu  age, 
occurs  on  this  day  in  the  kalendar  of  lae  Church  <if  Eng- 
land. He  was  uncle  to  the  fiuuoua  Kins  Artfanr,  and 
son  of  Xantus,  prince  of  Cardigaoaliire.  ffwned  for  the 
priesthood  in  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Bangor,  he 
was  early  distinguished  for  learning  and  sanctity,  and 
esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  and  moat  able  of  the  preach- 
ers of  Christianity  to  the  Britons.  After  his  ordination 
he  became  an  ascetic  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wiience  he 
removed  to  Menevia,  a  city  of  Pembrokeahire,  on  the 
most  western  promontory  of  Wales ;  in  and  near  which 
place  he  founded  twelve  monasterieH.  In  516,  at  a  synod 
held  at  Brevy,  in  Cardiganshire,  to  suppress  the  false 
doctrines  of  the  Pelagians,  St.  David  confuted  and  si- 
lenced their  heresy  by  his  learning,  eloq^enG8  and  mi- 
racles. Shortly  afterwards,  St.  Dubntius,  arcbljishop  of 
Caerleon,  resigned  his  see  to  St  David,  who  presided  Ip 
it  till  his  decease,  with  exemplary  piety.  He  departed 
this  life  in  541,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  from  which,  in9S2,  bis  relics  were 
translated  with  great  solemnity  to  Glastonbur>',  togethcr 
witb  a  portion  of  those  of  St.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr. 

Of  Hu  David,  many  miracles  are  related.  It  is  i<aid 
that  his  birth  was  predicted  thttty  years  ^ore  it  took 
place ;  that  at  .the  synod  above  menuoned  be  restored  a 
ehild  to  life ;  that  a  snow-wblte  dove  descended  from 
heaven  and  sat  on  his  shoulder,  yihen  he  expounded 
Holy  Scripture;  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  ground  on 
which  he  stood  rose  under  him  till  it  became  a  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  a  church  was  snbsequently  built ;  that 
the  waters  of  Bath  received  Uuir  warmth  and  healing 
qualities  solely  from  his  beaedletion;  that  an  ang4l 
constantly  attended  and  ministered  onto  him  ;  and  tlut, 
when  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  come,  "  our  Loan 
Jesos  Christ  vouchsafed  His  Presence,  to  the  infinite 
consolation  of  our  holy  fiither,  who,  at  the  sight  of  Him, 
exulted."  "Not  only  in  Wales,"  says  a  cathoue  writer,  in 
1632,  "but  all  England  over,  is  raost  fenjoug  the  memory 
of  St.  David.    But  In  tliese  days,  the  greatest  part 


(I)  See  "Popular  Rhjnes,  tc.  of  Scotland,"  pp.  38,  3S. 
(3)  The  lecond  part  of"  Youth'a  BehBTiour,"  &c.  1404. 


of  this  Boleia^ity  coosistetli  in  woaxitig  a  green  leek, 
and  it  is  a  sufficient  theme  for  a  zealous  Welchman  to 
ground  a  quarrel  against  him  that  dothno^  honour  hfs 
eap  witi(  the  like  ornament  that  day-"  custom  here 
alluded  to  is  the  theme  of  much  fiioetious  conversfttTon 
in  Shakspere's  Henry  Y.,  and  atill  exists.  Its  origin  is 
somewhat  doubtfiil.  Brady  affirms  that  It  grew  oat  of 
the  following  circumstance.  In  the  year  6*0,  the  Bri- 
tons, under  king  Cadwallader,  ^iiuid  a  complete  victoi? 
over  the  Saxons,  at  llelhfield  Chase,  In  YorKsl4re ;  and 
St.  David  is  oonsidened  not  only  to  have  contributed  to 
this  trimnph  by  his  prayers,  but  also  by  tha  jadiciouB 
regulation  he  adopted  for  rendering  tbe  Britons  ^newn 
to  eacif  pthcr,  by  wearing  locks  in  their  caM,  drawn 
froqf  i  garden  near  the  field  of  combat;  w&ile  the 
Saxopa,  ror  the  ^nl  of  some  such  distinguishing  mark, 
frequently  mistook  each  other,  and  dealt  tbcir  fuiy 
ainong  toemselves,  almost  indi^minately  slaying 
frien£  uid  enemies.  King  James  says,  in  bis  Hoj/ai 
Apothegms,  '^The  Welcfamen,  In  honour  of  tlie  great 
fight  by  the  Black  Prince  of  Wales,  do  wear  leeks  as 
their  chosen  ensign."  Owen,  in  his  Cambrian  Biogra- 
phy, suggests  that  "the  wearing  of  the  leek  on  SL 
David's  Day  probably  originated  from  the  custom 
Cfyniiartka,  at  the  neighbourir  aid  praoii^  among 
fluners,  whiidi  is  of  various  kinds.  In  soma  districta  of 
South  W^es,"  he  adds,  "  all  Uie  neighbour!  of  a  small 
fiumw  withont  means,  i^point  a  day  when  they  all 
attend  to  idoagb  his  land,  and  the  like ;  and  at  aoch  a 
tima  it  is  a  custom  fbr  each  individual  to  iHing  his  por- 
tion (tf  leeks,  to  be  used  in  making  pottage  fortha  whole 
company ;  and  they  bring  nothing  else  but  tlie  leeks  in 
Mrticular  for  the  occasion."  "ThecommemotatioBofIhe 
Briti^  victory,"  says  Brand,  with  whoae  opinion  we  cod- 
cur,  "  appean  to  anbnl  &e  beet  s<^atIon  m  Tearing  the 
leek-" 

On  St.  David's  Day,  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  an 
immense  silver  gilt  bowl,  coutatning  ten  galltHis,  the 
gift  of  8ir  Watkins  Villiama  Wynne,  in  1732,  is  filled 
with  a  pleaauit  liquor  called  "  Bwig,"  and  handed  round 
to  those  iriio  are  invited  to  the  festive  board.  "  For- 
merly," says  Horace  SmiUi,  "  it  was  tUb  castom  with 
the  IxHudon  populace,  on  St  David's  Day,  to  Insnlt  tiie 
WeUi,  by  dreaeiog  up  a  man  of  straw,  to  represent  a 
Oambrian  hero,  wnich  was  carried  in  proceasitm,  and 
then  hung  in  some  con^picnons  place;  a  provoeatiMi 
which  probably  did  not  always  pass  unavenged  by  the 
t^eleric  sons  of  the  principalltT."  On  this  day,  also, 
"  taffica"— smaU  figntaa  of  white  "  pariemuit,''  like 
gingerbread,  moulded  into  the  semblance  itt  ■"  a  Wal<ji- 
man  riding  on  a  goat,  affixed  to  a  skewer  of  wood" — 
were  wont  to  be  exhibited  in  the  shop  windjvwe  of  the 
gingerbread  l)akers,  small  pastrycooks,  and  chandlen  in 
the  metropolis,  and  large  towns  in"  the  country.  The 
skewer  nb  Inserted  as  handhold  for  the  children,  their 
purchasttf.  These  ancient  "nicnac^  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  their  accostomed  place  within  tbeee 
few  years.  St.  David's  Day  in  London  Is  now  only 
celebrated  by  the  Society  of  Ancient  Britons,  who  dine 
together  to  promote  subscriptions  for  the  Welsh  chartty- 
schoel  in  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

MarA  4tA.— Bmber  Day  (1846).  The  Wednesday, 
Friday,  md  Saturday  of  Uiis  week  are  called  Embftr 
Days,  and  Uie  week  in  which  Uiey  occur,  Bmber  Week. 
As  eariy  as  the  third  century,  Calixtus,  bl^op  of  Kome, 
set  apart  Bmber  days  and  weeks  for  Imploiing,  by 
prayer  and  fiuting,  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  produce 
of  the  earth.  He  also  directed  that  the  same  seasons 
i^ould  be  eepeeially  devoted'  to  the  preparation  of  the 
deny  before  their  ordination,  in  imitation  of  the  ape- 
stolu  example.  At  first  these  days  were  not  unifemly 
observed  by  different  t^urchee  at  the  same  period ;  but 
the  Council  of  Placentia,  in  1090,  decreed,  that  the 
spring  and  summer  Bmber  days  ^ouM  be  the  Wednes- 
days, Fridays,  and  Satordays  after  the  fint  Sunday  in 
Ldii^  and  Whitaunday ;  and  those  of  automn  and  winlw 
upon  the  nme  days  after  the  fe^vals  of  Hdv  Cross 
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(September  14th)  and  St.  Lucj  (December  lath).  The 
alK)vc-named  dajrs  of  tbc  week  were  clioBeii,  because  on 
Wednesday  our  blessed  Lokd  ma  bjOtn^ed  by  Judas ; 
on  Friday  Ho  was  crucified;  and  on  Saturday,  says 
Bishop  Sparrow,  "we  represent  the  apoatles'  sorrow  for 
the  losa  of  their  Lord  Ij-ing  in  the  grave."  The  Church 
of  England  CQiomauds  the  obscrvanco  of  the  Ember 
scaaons  wiiji  prayer  and  fasting,  as  in  former  times ;  and 
that  her  clei^gy  shall  be  ordained  "  only  upon  the  SuQ- 
daj-s"  which  immediately  ftdlow  them.  They  "have 
lieen  called  Ember  days,"  writes  an  old  author,  "  because 
that  our  fathers  would  on  these  days  eat  no  bread,  but 
cates  made  under  embers;  so  that  by  eating  of  that 
thev  reduced  into  their  minds  that  they  were  but  aubcn, 
an<i  so  should  turn  again,  and  wist  not  hoy  soon."  Sir 
H.  Spelman  conjectures  that  they  were  so  named  from 
the  ^txon  yord  yinbrem,  a  circuit  or  revolution,  becauKc 
these  fasts  arc  "  set  seasons  in  the  circuit  of  the  ycaj  ." 


THE  WINE  OP  CHIOS. 

Ik  the  splendid  isio  of  Chios  there  lived,  in  the  oldjeo 
time,  a  noble-minded  man,  who  had  come  orer  from  the 
luid  of  Asia,  and  had  built  himself  there  a  dwelling, 
not  far  distant  from  the  ses'shorc.  He  hod  alsd  planted 
vine-treefi  on  the  sunny  hills — the  precious  fruit  of  his 
native  land:  these  grew  more  beautifol  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  produced  the  richest  and  noblest  wine  which 
Greece  or  uie  islands  afford.  But  Philos— such  was 
thia  man's  name — was  benevolent,  and  loved  hie  fellow- 
men.  And  he  thought  within  himself  how  he  might 
show  his  gratitude  to  the  good  Being  who  makes  the 
earth  fruiUul,  for  the  great  gift  of  wiue,  and  the  sweet 
blesungof  Ute  Tine4>nuiefa.  Thus  he  apoke : — "  He  has 
ibowB  me  good,  and  my  heart  rnoiceft :  I  will  also  do 
good  to  other  men,  and  will  make  their  hesrtH  g^ad. 
This  will  be  the  best  thanks  I  can  render  to  Him  who 
stands  in  need  of  nothing  from  his  creature^." 

He  rejoiced  and  comforted  the  sick  and  sorrowful 
around  his  dwelling,  and  the  strangers  who  resorted  to 
him.  And  these  praised  the  beauty  of  the  wine,  and 
said,  "  It  if  a  gift  of  God."  But  more  still  they  prai^d 
the  goodness  of  the  man ;  for  they  said,  "  Jle  is  a  man 
oftiod." 

One  day  there  was  a  storm  on  the  sea  ;  and  the  waves 
ran  high  and  roared  greatly.  A  sliip  wa.s  tossiafj  upon 
the  billows;  and  the  seamen  trembtcd  and  were  dis- 
mayed before  the  force  of  the  storm.  Philos  stood  on 
the  shore,  full  of  anxiety  and  pity  for  the  poor  sailors  ; 
for  the  storm  incroa.'ied,  and  the  ship  was  driven  towards 
the  inland.  But  there  were  many  liidden  rot-ks  on  the 
Hhore,  and  when  the  ship  came  near,  it  struck  upon 
them,  and  parted  asijndcr  in  the  middle,  and  wa^  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  waves.  The  ship's  crew  threw  them- 
Milvcii  upon  planks,  which  enablco  them  to  swim ;  and 
at  la^t  the  wave»  cast  them  aslioi?;  upon  drj-  land.  The 
^hip'it  uiptain  and  the  pilot  la}'  torn  and  bleeding  in  the 
head  and  limbs,  for  the  fury  of  the  waves  had  thrown 
them  against  the  rocks.  Then  I'hilos  commanded  that 
they  should  be  carried  into  his  house;  and  he  poured 
oil  and  wine  into  their  wounds,  and  rcfrct^hcd  them  with 
draughts  of  the  richest  and  noblest  of  the  juice  of  his 
jt^mpes ;  and  they  began  to  revive,  and  fell  into  a  quiet 
slamber.  Then  PhiloB  spoke  to  the  people  of  the  ship, 
and  Raid,  "  Go  yon  likewise,  imd  be  refreshed  ;"  and  he 
caused  his  servants  to  supply  them  with  bread  and  wine, 
which  they  did.  Philos  How  conducted  the  chief  pafmen- 
gerv.ofthe  shipwhowcredisciplesof  the  sage  Pythagoras, 
to  a  shady  retreat  under  the  elms  and  palmfipf  hi.sga4'dcn, 
and  regaled  them  with  the  good  things  of  his  house. 
And  when  their  hearts  were  wanned  and  gladdened, 
(hey  opened  their  Jips,  and  apok'e  of  the  Atipigbty 
Bufcr  of  all  things,  aiul  of  the  destinies  of  man  ;  of  the 
immorulity  oftbcaoul,  and  of  thcjoys  of  parudiKe;  »iid 
they  fung  a  h^iun  of  praiK  to  Him  vbo  giv^  life  imd 
luippiiM>3  to  bU  hia  creatures.   In  such  converse  the 


time  passed,  while  their  soola  flpw^  inio  each  other, 
even  as  the  juice  of  berries  flows  together  into  one  bowl, 
and  makes  up  one  rich  tod  precious  drink.  Thus  they 
.sat  by  their  wreathed  goblete  lu^il  Uie  evening  star  rose 
over  their  heads. 

Then  suddenly  an  uproar  wa£  hevd  &om  the  house, 
and  a  loud  noise,  as  of  'm^ny  voices  in  fierce  discord. 
Philos  sprung  up,  together  wit^  the  wise  men,  and  ran 
into  the  house ;  and  they  were  amazed  and  alarmed  at 
the  sif^t.  For  the  strength  of  the  wine,  immoderately 
dnmk,  had  sljrred  up  the  rude  tempers  of  the  ship's 
people  to  a  deadly  strife.  They  had  pulled  to  pieces  the 
dwelling  of  the  good-hearted  puin,  destroyed  his  house- 
hold goods,  and  turned  the  peaceful  wine-cups  iuto 
implements  of  war.  The  earth  ran  with  the  blood  of 
the  slain  and  wounded ;  aad  frig{Lt/ul  tun^ult  filled  the 
air  with  noise. 

Philos  was  vexed  in  hie  spirit,  and  thus  spake  :  "  You 
ungrateful  men  I  is  tjiis  the  return  you  make  for  the 
fovours  you  have  recjsivedj  ai^  for  the  noHe  gift  of  Qod 
which  you  so  greatly  abu|fe{  Go  back  to  the  nide 
waves  of  the  b^a,  which  have  cast  you  out,  and  which 
you  too  much  resemble  in  your  conduct.  You  are  not 
worthy  to  remtuu  under  my  roof." 

Thus  saying,  he  thrust  thew  forth.  But  the  others 
he  kept  and  nourished,  and  often  raised  the  ^larkling 
goblet,  saying,  "  We  will  not  let  the  gjfte  of  God  su^r 
for  the  outrageous  f^d^ct  of  evil  men." 

Even  the  sun — which,  by  its  genitd  heat,  promotes 
the  growth  of  the  vine — produces  also,  by  its  heat,  the 
poisonous  vapour  from  the  soi).  So  also  men  misuse 
knowledge,  which  was  given  for  peace  and  joy,  convert- 
ing it  to  misery  and  bloodshed.  Bat,  to'  Uie-  wise  and 
&ithflal  in  the  land,  it  remaiof  a  tr^  t]SW9.—From  the 
Ocrman. 


[In  Original  Contribution*  under  thii  bead,  the  Name, 
real  or  assumed,  oftheCotrtribulor,  IipiintedinSinall 
CHpiiali  uTjdc-r  llie  title;  In  Scte'ctioiia,  it  It  printvd  lu 

Iiiilirs  nl  th=  end.] 


KINO  ROBERT  BRUOE  AND  THE  SPIDER.' 
J.  i(.  ■ 
LonKtT  on  his  bed  of  anguish. 

Hopeless,  pale,  and  blood-besprent, 
lisy  we  firuj»!,iu  woe  Jaqientiug 
Scotland  Irom  Us  sceptre  ttaA. 
"Six  timea  on  the  field  of  battle 
I've  withstood  the  tyrant's,  course; 


SDQ  tne  apiatr,  in  iio-  n.      <;  t'""         (.c.^  ^.v   "~ 
itendM  for  that  poem.   Our  readen  will  hive  fhe  goodoew  to 
■u^MiM  Uicm  tnuapoud  to  tbslr  tlgbt  plseet. 
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Six  time«  erovnless  have  retreated, 

Master'd  by  o'enrhelming  force. 
Hunted  on  my  DAtive  moontainn 

To  the  death,  like  beaat  of  prey, 
All  my  &ithful  followers  scattered, — 

Where  can  hope  flwl  rest  or  stayl 
Spilt  upon  the  sand  like  -water, 

Life  hatli  pan'd — its  aims  imdoDc ; 
Like  a  torch  in  gloom  extinguish'd, 

Like  a  flower  without  the  san. 
Take  my  crown,  ye  robber  minions, 

Hope  and  streng^th  my  eonl  have  left ; 
Blessed  Jbsq  !  take  my  spirit, 

Of  all  earthly  joys  bereft." 
Thas  vhilc  Bruce,  for  death  preparing, 

Tum'd  to  God,  his  only  stay, 
Strught  bis  eye  beheld  a  epider, 

Swinging  in  the  sunny  ray. 
From  the  mallion'd  window  pendent, 

There  the  spider  kept  her  bold. 
Fixing  every  line  and  threadlet, 

Uke  a  workman  ^Eitl'd  and  bold. 
But,  alas  I  the  vain  endeavour  _ 

Seem'd  to  say  each  time,  "  give  o'er," 
For,  as  still  success  look'd  certain, 

I>own  she  dropp'd  upon  the  floor. 
Six  times  thus  the  spider  MUng, 

Bravely  set  to  work  again ; 
Six  defwa  could  ne'er  convince  berj 

That  her  slmggU  was  in  vwn. 
Bruce  the  while,  intently  gazing 

On  the  spider's  steadfast  aim. 
Felt  within  his  bosom  rising 

Self-reproach  and  bominc  shame; 
And  he  row'd  tiai  should  the  spider  - 

At  the  aerefttli  time  have  success, 
Bruce,  his  languid  coueh  forsaking, 

Scotland's  Wrongs  would  yet  redress. 
See  !  the  persevering  spider  i 

Boldly  mounts  the  breach  again; 
See,  the  brave,  determin'd  spider 

Wins  the  field  without  a  stain. 
StarUng  from  hie  bed  of  anguish, 

NeirlKfm  vigour  fires  the  Bruce ; 
Hark  !  hia  voice  o'er  Scotland  swelling, 

Kouaes  Trom  inglorious  truce. 
Sec  hifi  banner  proudly  flying, 

Striking  terror  in  the  foe ; 
See,  from  every  vtio  and  mountain, 

Straam  on  stream  his  warriors  flow. 
Dauntless  on  hia  path  proceeding, 

Every  day  fresh  trophies  yields ; 
Till  the  day  of  Bannockbnm 

Crown'd  the  whole— great  field  of  fields ! 
On  his  throne  when  seated  glorious. 

Twined  with  rictoty'B  proudest  b*y^ 
Still  he  dwelt,  with  tbankftil  bosom. 

On  the  humble  spider's  praise. 
And  his  sons  were  told  the  story, 

From  a  grateful  fiitfaer's  lips, 
How  a  feeble  spider  rescued 

Scotland's  freedom  from  eclipse. 


"  I  hm  hcra  msde  only  ■  w»em  of  cnlled  Oowan,  and 
hm  bnnuht  MtUnc  of  my  own,  but  Um  itring  tb«t  tiei 

TBI  HiAST  or  vivoixa. 
Thi  following  curious  circumstance  was  stated  to  me 
on  good  authority : — When  the  body  of  Napoleon  was 
opened  at  St.  Helena,  his  heart  was  taken  out,  and,  pre- 
paratory to  its  final  destination,  pot  in  a  baun  of  spixitB 
■ad  water,  and  ld(  for  the  night  on  a  tabl«  In  the  bed- 


room of  the  medical  man  who  had  charge  of  the  matter. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  doctor  waa  awakened  from 
a  light  slumber  by  a  heavy  splash  from  the  basin,  and 
starting  np  alarmed,  ho  resled  on  his  elbow,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  taper  looked  eagerly  round  the  apaitineDt 
before  he  should  spring  from  bed.  Not  the  shadow  of 
an  intruder  was  to  ne  seen.  What  had  moved  the  badu  1 
Had  that  mighty  heart,  scoming  to  be  quelled  even  by 
death,  r^;uned  some  of  its  terrible  energies  1  Was  it 
still  leaping  with  life  1  Ha  !  catching  the  appearance  of 
Bomethiiu  moving  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  he  saw  the 
heart  of  Bucmuiarte  going  Into  a  hole  in  the  wall ;  and 
jumping  from  bed  was  just  in  time  to  seize  and  rescue  it 
from  the  teeth  of  a  rat.  The  blood  of  Ahab  was  Ucked  up 
by  dogs.  And  it  is  recorded  by  Bishop  Burnet  that,  ^Tter 
the  I>ody  of  Charles  II.  had  been  disembowelled,  the  ser- 
vants  of  that  licentious  and  heartless  pabKe,  utterly 
regardless  of  dead  royalty,  emptied,  their  basins,  con- 
t4uning  some  of  the  inward  parts  and  the  btty  matter  of 
the  entrails,  into  an  open  sewer,  and  many  of  the  clotted 
lumps  were  seen  for  days  sticking  to  a  grate  over  the 
mouth  of  a  dndn  into  which  the  sewer  ran.  How  nearly 
had  a  still  more  marked  visitation  come  on  the  remains 
of  Kapoteon — to  have  his  heart  eaten  by  rata!— 7%< 
Old  Btuhdor  in  tke  Old  Swttith  rWa^e.   Bt  T.  Aikd. 

BATHEB  KX?BR8ITB  DIR. 

A  aXKTLRXAii,  residing  at  no  great  distance  from  Lan- 
caster, bought  three  pounds*  worth  of  postage  stamps  the 
other  day,  and  put  them  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  a  book- 
case ;  but,  to  hiu  mortification,  on  opening  the  drawer 
next  morning,  he  found  ludf  of  them  eaten  by  mice,  and 
the  remainder  gnawed  tliroogh  in  audi  a  manner  as  to 
be  totally  nnfit  for  use.  He  adhesive  substance  with 
which  the  stamps  were  eoated  is  iniqKieed  to  have  been 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  these  mischievooa  Ultte 
vermin. — NeWBpapfr. 

'  TBK  COST  at  bahwatb. 
In  a  recent  work,  prepared  and  published  by  Mr.  Wealo, 
wc  find  these  considerations  strikingly  presented  aiul 
enforced. .  After  detailing  the  engineering  principles  of 
the  timber  bridges,  framed  viaducts,  and  pile  founda- 
tions adopted  in  the  American  railroads,  the  author 
exhibits  a  tabular  view  of  the  primary  expense  of  the 
railway's  in  different  countries,  from  whitji  it  appears 
that  the  coat  of  the  English  lines  has  averaged  30,(KHM^ 
per  mile  (in  round  numbers);  the  Belgian,  16,00(M.; 
the  Prussian,  9,000^. ;  and  the  American,  4,00(M.  And 
as  a  singular  instance  of  economical  construction,  the 
works  of  the  Utica  and  Syracuse  railway,  166  miles  in 
length,  are  described  with  much  minoteQess,  that  line 
being  carried,  at  an  expense  of  3,60(M.  per  mile,  over  a 
country  presenting  engineering  difficultiea  little  less 
formidable  than  those  encountered  in  forming  oar  own 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  (including  ue  Maaage 
over  a  deep  swamp  very  similar  in  character  to  the  cel^ 
b rated  Chat  Mesa)— the  English  line  having  coat  some- 
where about  47jO<IW.  per  mile.— JIailicmf  Sxavtimcr. 

Liziraas  grows  on  people.  It  begins  in  cobwebs,  and 
ends  in  iron  chains.  The  more  business  a  man  has,  the 
more  ho  fa  able  to  accomplish ;  for  he  learas  to  econo- 
mize his  time. — Hale. 
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POPULAR  NOTIONS  OP  SCIENCE. 
Ii  Ibis  age  of  progresB  «nd  onlightenmeut,  when 
Bothiag  b  too  murelbius  to  be  beliered,  (except  the 
Uth  of  our  ddldbood),  tuti^  too  difficult  to  be 
leecsnpUahed.  (except  the  ^aotice  of  aelf-dutniBt  or 
kamUlty),  when  Uie  elemoits  an  nlgeet  to  man  as 
to  t  ueenuaauoer  <rf  old,  when  be  paints  pOTtnuti  irith 
the  mnbeanu,  and  binds  down  the  yvej  un  of  heaven 
to  labour  at  Us  ebariot-irheels,  it  nu;^  seem,  etnnge  to 
propose  the  qnesUon,  Tbether  the  irorld  be  really  any 
viNT  tim  it  naed  to  bel  What!  hare  ire  gained 
Hthh^  by  throwing  off  onr  **ai^lflffj  and  onandpating 
wnelTea  from  the  tyranny  of  pr^ndice  1  Have  we  not 
odyuged  tlie  BUek  Art  for  Honunopatl^t— the  In- 
credible absoidities  of  Astrology  for  tiie  sober  broths  of 
Mesmeriuni    Instead  of  the  monxten  and  miracles 
of  the  olden  time,  the  bamacle^rees  and  the  nnicfHms, 
"the  sBtiinipophagl  and  men  whose  heads  do  grow 
l>*Madi  ueir  shonlden,"  hav^  we  not  Lunarefc's 
"Theory  of  DeTelopDunt,'  according  to  which,  the 
naolate  and  repeated  endeavonrs  of  an  animal  ate 
iqiable  of  sapplyiog  It  with  new  organs,  wbidi  are 
tnnunitted  in  more  perCBCt  forms  to  ita  offspring— jost 


aH,  in  ordinary  life,  a  mother  who  obstinately  pci>;igt»  in 
preferring  a  dirty  face  to  a  clean  one,  ban  not  only  the 
power  of  keeping  her  own  face  dirty,  hut  also  of  cauHing 
her  children  to  be  bom  black  1  Or,  might  wc  not  quote 
that  recent  hypotheius,  more  uimple  and  for  more  satis- 
Gkctoiy,  which  evolves  one  speclcft  from  another  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  birth,  and  traceti  the  Howards,  the 
MontmorencyB,  and  the  Sforzas,  to  one  common  origin 
in  the  Chimpanzee]'     The  probability  of  thi^  latter 
view  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  mn  of  simplo  pro- 
portion, wherein  the  author  of  it  lepreBents  one  of  the 
terms ;  vix.  as  a  monkey  is  to  a  man,  so  is  the  writer  in 
question  to  a  philosopher.   There  is  the  same  ingenious 
mimicry  of  deportment,  degenerating  every  moment 
into  caricature ;  the  same  marvellous  activity  of  mov  e 
ment,  disphiyed  in  jumping  over  arguments  and  at 
conclusions;  the  same  want  of  a  mind  capable  of 
^ding,  comprehending,  and  harmonizing  its  own 
efforts.   But  to  return  to  our  comparison,  have  we  not 
the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Comte  to  set  against  the 
crystal  spheres  of  the  ancients!  Isnotthe  chemist,  who 
actually  makes  insects,  a  greater  man  than  the  ddiemist 

(I)  See  "  Vntlgea  of  the  Katuiat  Hiitoiy  orcnallon." 
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irho  only  tried  to  make  goldl  Are  not  qaairele  aboat 
boundaries,  and  wars  to  force  opium  on  the  Chinese, 
more  in  accordance  vOh  the  spirit  of  Christianit}*  than 
the  Crusades  t  Is  not  an  Union  Workhouse  a  finer  sight 
than  a  Cathedral  or  an  Abbey  1   And  Isstlj,  eould 

Cicero  be  fit  a  moment  cwnpared  to  ,  or  Booon 

to  1  ; 

But  the  armament  is  becoming  tmfUr.  We  rompare 
the  greatness  of  the  past  with  tlie  littleness  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  couiequenceB  are  of  coutee  inevitable. 
Neither  waH  the  irony  with  which  wo  commenced, 
though  more  plausible,  a  perfectly  fair  method  of  putting 
the  question.  The  progress  of  the  human  race  is  not  to 
be  tested  by  reckoning  the  absurdities  of  one  age 
^inst  those  of  another ;  the  items  and  total  of  the 
sum  will  always  be  themes  of  mournful  and  indignant 
wonder  to  the  reflecting  observer.  To  confess  the 
truth,  in  comparing  the  world  of  the  nineteenth  with 
the  world  of  the  ninth  century,  we  feci  disposed  to  re- 
proach the  former  somewhat  an  a  sclioolmaiiter  mifrht 
wind  up  his  lecture  to  "the  bigf;csf  l>oy"  after  some 
unpardonable  ebullition  of  boyishuc^s,  "  I  am  not  so 
much  Burptised  at  your  little  brother,  but  surely  you 
were  old  enough  to  know  better  !"  Neither  shall  w© 
obtun  onr  answer  by  comparing  among  each  other  the 
great  men  of  all  times.  That  glorious  company  tttaud 
ever  above,  and  apart  from,  their  fclIowM,  guiding  and 
contemplating,  rather  than  joining  the  movement  and 
tumult  of  the  multitude.  They  may  differ,  "one 
star  difitretb  from  luotber  star  in  glory,"  but  Uicy  are 
all  stars,  and  wc  watch,  but  cannot  follow,  their  courw. 
True  genius  is,  l>y  its  very  nature,  immortal ;  it  is  the 
citizen  of  all  worlds,  the  contemporary  of  all  agcit,  and 
when,  in  the  Valhalla  of  our  imagination,  we  gather 
together  the  few  noble  who  have  in  turn  adorned  and 
left  desolate  the  earth,  wc  can  discover  no  rule  of  pre- 
cedency by  which  to  marshal  that  tUustrious  assembly. 
Shakespeare  is  proud  to  sit  beside  Homer,  and  Newton 
docs  willing  homage  to  Copernicus. 

But  those  upper  regions  are  ever  in  comjouaicatioa 
with  the  earth  beneath'  them ;  there  is  a  downward 
proce»)  of  filtration  going  on,  by  which  gradually  and 
partially  the  mass  is  permeated  by  a  spirit  foreign  to 
itself.  ■  Tedious  enough  is  tlie  work  of  digcKtion  and 
assimilation,  constantly  impeded  by'difEcuUics.  often 
interrupted  by  disease;  nevertheless,  by  it  th6  in- 
tellectual life  of  that  great  body,  the  public,  is  sup- 
ported; and,  without  it,  there  would  be  atrophy  or 
torpor.  Now,  as  the  greatneiw  of  an  individual  mind 
may  be  fairly  tested  by  the  influence  which  it  exercises 
upon  contemponirv  minds,  still  more  by  the'durabili^i' 
of  the  lesaons  which  it  beqaeathes  as  a  legacy  to  after 
generaUons,  so  will  an  examination  of  the  mental 
advancement  of  the  great  masa  of  educated  persons  at 
any  given  period,'  supply  one  of  the  surest  methods  of 
testing  the  intellectual  character  of  that  period,  of 
estimating  the  measure  hy  which  it  has  outstripped  any 
previous  era,  and  even  of  coniecfuring  how  far  it  will 
probably  be  left  behind  by  the  coming  age.  I^t  us 
then  inquire  bow  much  we.  Englishmen  anid  £nglish- 
women  of  the  19tb  century, — ^we,  the  middle  elasscs,  the 
boast,  and  (in  our  own  opinion,  for  here  too  it  ie  the 
man,  not  the  lion  who  writes)  the  ornament  of  our 
country,  are  wiser  than  onr  erand  fathers.  In  what 
degree  have  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  whom  one  mcet« 
in  society,  the  avallowets  of  hot  soup,  and  tixHiuenters 
of  club  dnwiag-roomi,  the  polka-dancen  and  doett 
siogent,  the  men  of  bn^nesa,  and  the  mea  of  leisure, 
the  readers  of  newspapers,  and  the  readers  of  novels,  in 
what  degree  have  all  or  any  of  these  approached,  we 
will  not  say  to  a  knowledcre,  but  to  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  gigantic  advances  of  science,  and  a 
respectful  appreciation  of  the  suliliroity  of  hcrtnithal 
Is  it  common  to  meet  with  pemona  whoM  acquuntance 
with  electricity  cztends  beyond  the  bet  Uiat  they  must 
not  stand  under  a  tree  in  a  thuodcrHtorm,  or  who  com- 
prehend anything  more  of  meteorology  than  ia  aeceaeaiy 


to  enable  them  to  open  their  conTersaiionB  irithlhe 
eternal  remark  upon  the  weather  t  Did  you,  my  dear 
reader,  ever  meet  with  any  person  who  wag  able  to  tell 
you  off-hand  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  ineaning  of 
Pal»onfology  1  Do  you  not  honesUy  think  that  it  would 
often  be  ro&ircd  to  t)te  auttior  of  the  evidencesl  Do 
you  perfecUy  nndCTstand  itjonTirif  1  Bn(  we  will  not 
qnestion  you  too  closely.  We  onrselves  are  acqnunted 
with  an  elderly  gentleman,  of  respectable  aver^^ 
abilities,  who  utterly  denies  the  existence  of  astronomy ; 
and  we  have  heard  a  well  educated  and  highly  talented 
lady  profess  her  opinion  that  alt  maps  of  the  mooa  mnst 
be  purely  coi\jectur^.  What  can  be  the  reasoo  of  this 
ignorance  and  this  apathy  concerning  matters  of  ouch 
deep  and  universal  interest  t  We  shall  proceed  to  suggest 
a  few. 

There  is  an  unity  in  the  multiplicity  of  truth  ;  and 
the  character  which  she  demands  of  her  worshippers  is 
likewise  uniform.   The  same  blipdnesA  and  eartblincsa 
of  spirit,  which  It  b  oeedKiI  to  cast  aside  in  order  to 
receive  rightly  the  revealed  word  of  God,  are  found  to 
clog  our  footsteps  and  darken  our  path  when  we  would 
aiudy  nia  works.  -  Hera,  too,  the  knowledge  at  which 
we  would  arrive  springs  ftrom  no  other  source  than  the 
mind  of  Deity : — ^here,  too,  we  must  walk  reverently,  if 
we  would  walk  securely  ;  and  here,  too,^ — ahw  1  that  it 
should  be  so! — "fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread  ;"  and  the  thousand  and  one  heresies  which  dis- 
tract the  Church— the  false  and  foolish  systems  of  theo- 
logy which  have  prevailed,  more  or  less,  in  all  ages — the 
infidelity,  the  rationalism,  or  the  pantheism  of  men,  are 
gcarccly  eulijects  of  more  profound  amazement  to  the 
thinking  mind,  than  the  insane  presumption  which 
would  explain,  harmonize,  or  even  question,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  visible  universe,  without  a  long,  a  humble, 
a  laborious  study  of  their  nature.   Therefore  is  it  that 
the  irreverence,  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one 
great  characteristic  of  thes«  our  days,  is  a  bar  to  Uie 
general  spread  of  scientifis  troth.   Therefore  is  it  that, 
among  the  half-informed,  we  find  bold  hypotheses  in 
the  place  of  patient  inquiries ;  among  the  wholly  igno- 
rant, arrogant  judgment*  in  the  place  of  respectful 
attention.   What  we  would  advocate  is  rather  accunwy 
of  estimate,  than  fSilneas  of  knowledge :  rather  a  re- 
verence for  truth  in  every  shape,  than  a  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  it  in  any.   This,  surely,  need  not  be 
stigmatized  as  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast, — thus  far 
surely  the  multitude  might  attain,  if  they  would.  But  so 
long  as  some  will  talk  on  subjects  concerning  which 
they  know  nothing, — so  long  as  others  will  coolly  dis- 
miss all  mention  of  the  wonderland  magnificence  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  or  the  greatness  of  those 
among  their  fellow  men,  by  whom  eueb  wonders  have 
been  in  part  explored  and  understood,  with  the  words, 
"that  is  not  in  my  way — have  no  taste  for  such 
things," — so  long  as  he  who  reioices  in  prize^wten,  and 
lives  on  the  thoughts  of  mangel-wurzel — who  apeculatei 
in  railroads  or  in  stock  till  every  feculty  of  lus  intellect 
is  abBorl>ed  by  the  miserable  process  of  reckoning 
pounds,  nhillings,  and  pence  for  gain,  is  honourably 
distinguished  from  him  who  lives  among  the  everlasting 
truths  of  Science  and  Art,  aa  a  "  PBAorrcAL  mah,"— *o 
long  is  it  hopeless  that  the  general  mind  should  become 
elevated,  or  the  general  taste  refined.   That  popular 
phrase,  "a  praetlcal  man,"  may  bo  called  the  very 
watchword  of  barbarism.   With  how  expressive  a  sneer 
of  quiet  aelf-appioval  i»  it  uttered  !   How  completely 
docs  it  imply  that  the  mere  garments  of  humanity,  the 
tangible  flesh-and-blood  matters  of  every  day  life,  the 
gloves  and  shoes,  the  food  and  physic  of  a  man,  are 
greater  things  than  the  immortal  and  unquenchable  fire 
within  him— that  the  body  is  better  than  the  soul  I 

We  come  to  another  bewetting  sin  of  our  age — Utili-i 
taviiiui^m.  It  is  stnutge  that  the  prevailing  popular 
accei>Uition  of  tho  word  has  never  l»cen  coiwidered 
purely  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view.  The  absoriity  of 
it  ia  boundless.   VAen  in  ita  ordinary  sense,  it  means 
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Itterftlly  wfa&£  hMM  just  been  laid,  tbx,t  the  bod;  ig 
gifiattr  than  the  soul.  Of  course  the  Utilitarian  denieg 
thia ;  but  practical  proofs  are  abundant.  Tell  a  man  of 
tins  stamp  that  Lojd  Bosie's  telescope  haa  penetrated 
the  mysterionB  vistas  of  space,  and  opened  to  our  vien', 
not  ncv  vorldH,  not  new  sytitenui,  but,  as  it  were,  a  new 
universe,  bowing  our  rery  bouIs  before  the  vague  con- 
ception of  infinity  which  it  lets  in  upon  them,  and  he 
will  mouth  out  his  "  cui  bono,"  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug  of  the  ahonlders,  in  which  the  implied  supe- 
riority is  a  sore  trial  to  the  temper.  Tell  him,  how- 
erer,  that  a  clerer  application  of  mechanical  force  has 
produced  a  new  and  admirable  Tuietf  of  eauy-chair, 
and,  with  the  thought  of  an  after-dinner  nap  softening 
his  heart,  he  will  abate  you  by  the  hand,^_^and  tell  you 
that  science  is,  after  all,  a  Tery  good  thing  in  its  way. 
^11  more  cordial  will  he  become,  if  you  show  him  that 
science  may  be  made  to  earn  money.  The  marvellous 
discovery  which  could  win  but  a  neglU^nt  emile,  as  a 
truth  destined  to  enlighten  and  delight  the  wise  of  all 
ages,  rouses  Urn  to  rapture  when  It  Is  shown  to  hara 
filled  the  pockets  of  one  insignificant  mortal. 

But  of  TTtilitarianism  in  its  higher  and  true  sense 
we  profess  onrselres  sealous  disciples,  only  desiring  that 
the  Usefnl  should  be  properly  denned.  All  things  that 
improve,  soften,  and  strengthen  the  chantoter,  miUce  the 
spirit  holier,  and  the  li£a  parer ;  these  art  nwftil  in  the 
fint  and  highest  degree.  All  thingt  that  refine  and 
elevate  the  intellect,  ennoble  the  imaj^nation,  and 
kindle  that  etedfast  enthusiasm  to  which  a  due  oon- 
■cionsnesg  of  the  groatnew  of  nature  aod  the  Uttlenees 
•f  man  is  but  an  incentive  and  encouragement  to 
exerti(»i ;  these  compose  the  second  class.  The  things 
that  minister  to  tiie  body  come  last  of  all,  as  being 
immeasurably  meaner  In  t}telr  nature,  and  lower  in  tba 
ends  at  which  they  aim.  Bat  let  not  our  Mends  the 
Utilitarians  ct7  out  upon  ns  for  talking  what  tliey  are 
pleaaed  to  call  high-flown  nonsense.  We  know,  as  well 
at  they  do,  that  man  1»  subject  to  the  degrading  necessi- 
ties of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  We  speak  not 
hen  of  the  needful  support,  nor  even  of  Uie  needful 
comfort,  of  the  body.  But,  for  all  b^ond  this  point,  for 
the  Inxnriea  of  clTillzation,  tbo  ingenuities  <^  caprice, 
nd  the  feeblenaes  of  self-indulgence,  we  proclium  our 
otter  eontempt.  Study  and  love  these  tnings  if  you 
will,  bat  be  content^  while  you  do  so,  to  rank  Iqw  in  the 
•ckle  of  rational  being,  and  arrogate  not  to  yoarselves 
HI  equality  with  fhoae  irho  are  dfiii^ples  «  9  loftjer 
school. 

There  rem^n,  ere  we  cloee  this  rapid  and  most  im- 
perfect sketch,  two  "  popular  notions  01  sdenee,"  tliat  U 
to  say,  two  obstacles  10  the  progress  of  scientific  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  which  we  cannot  leave  wholly 
unnoticed.  Both  are  plausible,  and  both  &1m.  The 
finrt  is  the  idea,  that  a  deep  and  accurate  aoqnalntanee 
with  the  myatAriea  of  nainre  impain  adna  aBntiment  of 
their  giuwenr — a  kind  of  sopastitlon  with  wbiish  we 
M  emas  empathy  erm  whllo  we  omdemn  it  We 
have  walked  throogb  scenes  of  matdiless  beauty  with 
a  botanist,  who  was  so  engrossed  by  groping  after 
"  specimens  "  with  her  &ce  up  against  a  bank,  that  she 
ban  not  a  glance  to  bestow  on  the  loveliness  around  her, 
except,  indeed,  in  compliance  with  our  summons,  which, 
in  dieet  disgnst,  we  soon  dedslcd  from  repeating.  But 
the  hult  lies  here  in  the  nature  of  the  individual,  not 
of  the  wience;  and  the  disadvantageous  impreesioa 
wMdi  it  produces  la  tiaceaUe  to  that  habit  of  general- 
iziag  from  particular  inst«nces  of  which  it  would  seem 
iapoMiible  to  cure  mankind.  "  Uany  a  elear  manu- 
Kript,*  Mys  Otfthe,  "  is  illegible  in  twilight but  the 
WW  wboa»  dim  apmbenaiwi  lenden  it  nnintelUgible, 
wiO  oeytninlT  penust  In  attiibatina  the  obaeurity  of 
which  be  is  conaciona,  not  to  himselr,  but  to  the  work. 
Do  we  mppoae  that  he,  who  would  "peep  and  botaoir^ 
upon  his  mother's  grave,"  was  an  nfiectionate  son  t  ill  hia 
heart  was  hardened  by  the  study  of  botany  t  Would  the 
matter  have  been  much  mended  if  he  had  known 


nothing  at  ail  of  botany,  but  had  haggled  with  the 
f^tbecaxy  for  the  amount  of  his  bill,  immediately  after 
his  mother's  funeral  1  We  might  as  well  charge  the 
extravagancies  of  KUnser  upon  Uie  Bible,  as  tax  Science 
with  ^e  follies  of  her  votaries.  But  we  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  tiie  moment  in  which  a  fact  first  becomes  apparent 
to  our  lenses,  ia  ihe  starting  point  of  Its  existonce,  and, 
because  tite  meanness  of  a  man's  mental  statare  becomes 
i^aringly  manifest  when  he  stands  on  the  eminence  of 
knowledge,  and  breatjies  ito  liberal  air,  we  speak  as 
though  such  "  dwarf  dimensions  "  did  not  exist  in  an 
eqnal  measure,  while  he  was  grovelling  in  the  valley 
below.  The  mind  of  man  is  like  one  of  those  land- 
seapea  made  of  layers  of  silver  paper — apparently  blank 
while  it  lies  in  the  shadow,  assuming  a  thousand  shaped 
when  it  is  held  up  to  the  light ;  yet  the  light  does  not 
create  those  shapes — it  only  makes  visible  that  which 
previously  existed  unseen. 

No  one  who  has  a  due  comprehension  of  the  intimate 
alliance  betwoNi  TmUi  and  Beauty,  can  suppose  it  poa- 
nble  that,  aa  we  approach  the  me,  we  must  needs 
separate  from  the  other.  There  is  no  truth  which  is 
not  beautiftil ;  then  Is  nothing  beautiful  which  is  not 
truoi  The  Iciest  imaginations  of  the  poet,  the  most 
magnificent  creattens  of  the  artiat — aye,  even  the  myit- 
terious  harmonies  of  tbo  musician,  are  only  so  &r 
valnaUfi  as  they  represent  or  symbolize  a  part  of  our 
nature ;  dimly  imdentood,  indeed,  and  often  scarcely 
reci^niEed,  but  not  the  leas  real  for  that ; — or  as  they 
ap[»t)ach  instinctively,  and  with  imperfect  conscious- 
ness, to  the  conception  of  something  beyond  and  above 
that  nature,  thou^  in  accordance  with  it.  The  mystery 
of  beauty  is  anfbthomable,  but  it  is  certain  that  truth 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  We  have,  however,  been 
speaking  here  as  if  it  wer«  necessary,  or  even  possible, 
for  the  genetali^  of  men  to  acquire  that  "deep  and 
aecnnto  aeqnaintMkee "  with  science  which  is  erro- 
neously supposed  to  interfere  with  the  eiyoyment  of 
nature.  It  was  needfhl  thus  to  argue,  for  it  is  marvel- 
lous how  fearfkil  the  tvr^  ignorant  are  of  becoming  too 
learned.  Since  the  days  of  Pope's  melodious  ^lacy, 
the  danger  of  a  little  learning  has  been  more  generally 
acknowledged,  than  the  difficulty  of  a  great  deal ;  and 
it  is  no  nncommon  tiling  to  meet  with  persons  who, 
after  confeesiiM;  that  they  know  notiiing  on  this  or  that 
snbject,  oloae  their  sentence  by  the  declaration,  "  I  hate 
a  smattering ;  I  never  do  things  by  halves ;  so  as  I 
have  not  time  to  make  myself  master  of  it,  I  prefer 
leaving  It  qnite  alone."  Alas  t  the  moat  persevering 
of  enquirers  seldom  obtt^  half  that  which  he  seeks, 
and  it  would  take  somewhat  more  than  a  lifetime 
to  make  a  man  nuufer  of  any  single  science.  Those  who 
seem  to  us  as  masters,  are  but  pupila  in  a  hif^ier  clasf , 
as  they  are  themselves  the  first  to  acknowledge.  If 
people  would  but  attempt  to  acquire  that  smaUering  of 
knowledge  which  they  so  proudly  despise,  they  would 
often  find  it  difficult  enough  to  t»x  their  highest 
abilities,  and  deli^tfol  enough  to  repay  their  utmost 
efforts;  while,  that  it  would  raise  them  not  a  Uttle  in 
the  socid  Kaio,  many  a  spender  of  long  days,  and 
snftrer  of  morning  viMte,  would  gratefully  confess. 

That  "joyful  amazement"  f/reudiges  Srstaunm )  to 
use  Humboldt's  expres^ve  phrase,  wMdi  is  experienced 
by  the  student  of  nature  as  she  onfolda  new  marvels  to 
his  ^es,  begins  with  his  first  donbtfiil  step  Into  her 
realm  of  enchantment,  and  increases  in  intensity  and 
refinement  the  &rtber  he  advances.  That  there  are 
those  who  have  no  eyes  for  all  this  beauty;  no  ears  for 
this  chorus  of  ineuaustible  harmony;  ."no  senses  to 
drink  in  this  balmy  and  bracing  air;  it  would  be  folly 
to  deny.  Such  are  the  menials  of  science,  and,  placo 
them  in  what  sphere  you  wiU,  they  must  continue 
menials;  unless,  indeed,  you  locate  them  in  the  region 
of  popular  Utilitarianism,  where  they  maybe  monarcha 
If  they  please;  just  as  a  man  may  always  be  king  of  his 
company,  by  descending  low  enough  to  look  for  subjects. 
Whether  they  are  not  more  rMpectebly  employed  in 
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gathering  nuteriats  for  the  u«hitect  whose  labours  they 
are  incapable  of  imitating,  than  in  pelting  his  fitbric 
with  stones  and  dirt,  ia  another  qaeaUon.  In  the  fiiBt 
ease  they  help  on  the  progresB  of  the  mok,  in  the  aeecmd 
they  impede  it ;  bnt,  newerer  Indignant  tiie  vorkman 
may  feel,  let  him  take  comfort  in  reflecting  that  they 
are  in  reality  powerless,  and  that,  when  tlieir  clamour 
and  their  dust  are  gone  by,  his  »lifice  will  remain  to 
challenge  the  admiration  of  the  enlightened,  as  thongh 
they  had  never  been.  The  wiiie  men  of  Spun  conld  not 
keep  Colnmbna  from  discovering  America,  nor  has  the 
wond  yet  learned  from  Yolture  to  look  down  npon 
Shakiipeare. 

The  second  objection  has  been  well-nigh  answered 
already,  thongh  not  specifically  stated.  It  is  the 
unhappy  idea  that  Knowledge  stands  necessarily  in 
aQfae<n^«m  to  Faith,  and  thai  a  man  cannot  &Uiom 
the  myBteries  (^nattu«  without  toaniiag  to  donbt  those 
of  Berelation.  This  may  be  true  of  those  who  mistake 
laws  for  aitiges,  but  in  such  an  error  they  sin  as 
deeply  against  Science,  as  they  do  against  religion. 
If  God  be  the  sonrce  of  all  Truth,  natural  as  well  as 
revealed,  is  it  not  impiety  to  suppose  that  the  study  of 
the  one  volume  cannot  be  punued  without  casting 
donbtsnpon  the  authentidbr  of  the  otiierl  The  man 
who  thinks  thas,  ia  indeed  wise  to  abstain  from  such  a 
study,  for  he  holds  his  faith  in  so  feeble  a  grasp,  that 
a  breath  would  blow  it  away.  In  everything  there  is 
reaction  tad  compensation.  With  every  new  taste,  we 
acquire  a  new  want — with  every  friend  guned,  we  have 
an  additional  source  of  possible  unhappiness  opened  to 
U.S  to  balance  the  positive  eiyoyment  acqoired — and 
eveiy  increase  of  power,  whether  mental  or  physical, 
is  fior  good  or  for  evil,  according  as  we  choose  to  employ 
it.  Let  not  him  who  feels  within  himself  the  seeds  of 
consumption,  attempt  to  scale  the  mountain-side ;  to 
him,  the  ftvsh  breszes  are  poison,  the  invigorating 
exercise  ia  death.  But  let  him  rememl>er  that  the  evit 
ig  in  himself,  and  that  the  efforts  so  ii^urions  to  him, 
impart  all  the  ene^y  of  health  to  a  stronger  frame. 
And  if  there  be  a  few  melancholy  instances  Uiat  would 
seem  to  justify  the  opinion  we  nave  been  combating, 
if  there  are  to  be  found  some  who  have  intruded  them- 
selves into  the  sanctuaries  of  Nature  only  to  deny  the 
God  who  should  there  be  worshipped,  let  us,  while  we  de- 
plore their  blindneas,  and  conaemn  Hkox  {msnmpUoo, 
remember  these  two  things : — 

Firsts  tiiat  their  tmbelief  arises  out  of  tixdr  own 
evil  hearts,  and  is,  in  all  cases,  a  high  treason  against 
the  mi^csty  of  truth,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  whe- 
ther scientific  or  theological ;  secondly,  that  those  who 
would  charge  the  un  upon  Science,  should  be  the  last 
to  judge  the  sinner.  If  they  are  so  morbidly  sensitive 
to  Uie  danger  of  the  trial,  let  them  be  mereifnl  to  him 
who  fklla  beneath  it. 

But  we  thank  God  that  tiiese  are  only  the  exceptions, 
and  while  we  can  aweiJ  to  such  names  as  those  of  Bacon 
or  Copernicus,  of  Newton,  of  Cuvier,  or  of  Herschel, 
we  m«y  feariessly  proclaim  the  truth,  that  the  Almighty 
intended  all  the  faculties  he  has  bestowed  to  be  exer- 
viiied,  and  all  the  revelations  he  has  vouchsafed  to  be 
studied,  and  that  the  man  who  hides  his  tal^t  in  a 
napkin,  is  doing  the  will  of  his  Creator  as  litUo  as  he 
who  perrerta  the  gift  to  his  own  destmctioiL 
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DECORATED. 

Ik  Exeter  CaOiedral  this  stjle  may  be  nid  gene< 
rally  to  prevailt  althou^  some  parts  are  of  earl^, 
and  some  of  later  date.  Great  part  of  LichA^ 
Cathedral  was  also  built  during  the  14ti)  century. 


as  were  also  the  Lady  Chapel  and  chapter-house 
of  Wells  Cathedral.  The  cloisters  at  Norwich  are 
among  the  most  beautifiil  we  have;  they  were 
commenced  so  early  as  1297,  but  not  finished  for 
more  than  a  century.  Man^  country  churches  are 
of  this  date.  That  of  Shottisbrooke,  in  Berkshire, 
was  built  (in  the  form  of  a  cross^  by  Sir  John 
Trussell,  about  the  year  1387;  Witmington  church, 
Bedford,  is  of  the  same  date.  Durins  this  century 
additions  were  made,  in  this  style,  to  older  charchi» ; 
such  as  aisles,  transepts,  and  chantry  chapels,  in 
all  of  which  more  or  less  of  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  the  s^la  ia  obsenraUe. 

PERPENDICULAB. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  style  of  pure 
Gothic  architecture  which  was  adopted  in  the  14th 
century.  This  style  began  to  creep  in  as  early  as 
the  close  of  Edward  ifl.'s  reign,  about  the  year 
1375,  and  it  prevailed  for  a  century  and  a  half,  or 
rather  more,  till  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll., 
about  the  year  1539.  It  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  Horid  strle ;  but  as  this  seems  not  snfBcienfly 
to  distinguish  it  ftom  the  Decorated,  the  name  m 
PerpendUadar  has  been  of  late  nsuallT  given  to  it; 
ana  this  name  is  both  distinctLve  and  apinropiiate ; 
for  the  muiner  in  which  this  style  is  distingnished 
from  the  Decorated  ia  mainly  by  the  change  ftom 
the  flowing  tracery  and  outhnes  of  the  last  style, 
to  straight  muUioDS  in  the  windows  running  up 
vertically  to  the  very  top,  and  divisions  of  orna- 
mental panel-work,  in  parallel  perpendicular 
lines.  Indeed  the  whole  character  of  this  style 
agrees  with  this  perpendicular  arrangemeat  of  its 
details. 

Of  the  arches  of  the  style  none  is  confined  to  it, 
except  the  four^entred  arch,  commonly  called  the 
Tudor  arch,  from  the  name  of  onr  royBl  fiunil^ 
during  this  period,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  this 
style  alone :  the  windows  of  St.  Mary's  Churdi, 
Oxford,  are  of  this  shape ;  in  them  ma^  be  observed 
also  the  way  in  which  the  tracery,  instead  of  di- 
ve]^;ing  into  wavy  lines,  runs  up,  almost  straight, 
into  the  head  of  them,  something  like  bars.  In 
the  windows  of  Merton  College  antechapel  may  be 
seen  another  feature  of  this  style,  viz.  the  trmtome, 
a  horizontal  stone  division,  cutting  the  lower  part 
of  the  window  into  two  stages :  it  has  a  small 
battlement  on  it  in  this  case — a  common  ornament 
at  that  time.  The  mouldings  used  in  windows 
were  very  shallow,  hollow  mouldings ;  which  also 
appear  in  door-ways  and  pier-arches,  and  under 
parapets,  and  the  windows  of  the  clerestory  were 
usually  square-beaded.  He  piers  in  t^is  style 
are  generally  formed  of  a  square  or  parallelogram 

E laced  diamond-wise,  with  the  angles  fluted  or 
oHowed,  and  a  slender  shafl;  \nih  base  and  capi- 
tal attached  to  the  flat  face  of  each  side  of  the  pier, 
as  at  Croydon,  and  in  many  other  places.  In  some 
churches  these  shafts  are  attached  to  the  angles 
instead  of  the  sides  of  the  piers.  A  richer  lookmg 
variety  of  pier  is  formed  oy  a  lozenge  with  hot 
lowed  sides,  in  which  are  single  shafts,  and  a 
cluster  of  them  at  the  angles.  Of  this  style  of 
pier  good  specimens  are  seen  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford. 
We  must  also  mention  that  panelled  compartments 
are  often  found  in  Ais  style  running  up  the  inside 
of  the  piers,  and  the  under  part  otAe  arch  (called 
the  somt.}  Of  the  door-ways  of  tlus  style  there  u 
a  great  variety :  the  most  common  is  tiie  depressed 
fourH»ntxed  arch,  wiUiin  a  sqnare-faead  or,  frame. 
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u  it  were;  sometimes  tlie  same  arch  is  found 
without  the  square  hood-mouldings,  as  at  Lincoln 
cathedral :  other  shaped  arches  are  also  met  with, 
with  the  hood,  as  at  Adderbury,  Oxfordshire. 

The  porches  of  this  style  are  very  frequent,  and 
profus^y  enriched  with  panel-work,  tracery,  and 
niches  for  statncs.  They  are  also  vaulted,  and 
sometiines  have  small  cmunbers  over  them.  The 
south  poich  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  the 
Bouth-west  porch  of  Omterboiy,  are  very  fine 
specimens;  as  is  also  the  west  porch  at  Petet^ 
borough, ,  under  the  centre  arcn  of  the  west 
front. 

The  roofs  of  this  period  are  usually  of  so  low  a 
pitch  as  to  appear  almost  flat  from  without.  Timber 
Toob  are  common,  and  are  nsually  vety  highly 
decorated,  particularly  in  the  cornices.  Tney  often 
have  no  tie-beams  (where  the  pitch  is  very  low), 
but  the  principal  rafters  are  so  united  as  to  serve 
as  a  tie,  and  the  whole  roof  is  subdivided,  by  the 
smaller  beams  and  purlins,  into  squares.  The  roof 
of  the  south  chancel  aisle  at  Erveline  Church,  in 
Oxfbrdshire,  is  a  very  good  qiedmeQ  of  the  timber 
roof  of  this  period,  lliey  were  usually  pointed. 
In  some  cases  a  shaft  is  carried  up  to  the  Mall 
pieces,  fVom  die  inner  face  of  the  piers. 

The  stone  vaulting  of  this  period  is  very  rich, 
'  and  is  found  covering  vast  buildings,  without  any 
apparent  adequate  support.  The  gaining  is  very 
much  complicated,  and  at  every  interacction, 
highljr.wrougbt  bosses  with  flowers  and  foliage,  or 
sometimes  shields  with  sacr^  emblems,  are  intro- 
duced. A  very  rich  specimen  is  the  vaulting  of  the 
choir  of  Oxford  Cathedral,  which  was  inserted  quite 
at  the  end  of  the  perpendicular  period,  by  Cardinal 
Wolse^.  Winchester  cathedral  was  also  vaulted 
in  a  similar  mauner  (that  building  being  Norman 
u  well  as  Oxfbrd  cathedral),  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  who  was  the  great  patron  and  improver  of 
the  perpendicular  style.  A  very  rich  ana  peculiar 
kind  of  vaulting  is  one  composed  of  pendant  semi- 
eones,  with  rich  panel-work,  called  fan-tractry, 
from  the  design  resembling  a  fan  spread  open.  The 
raofe  of  SL  Geoi^'s  Chapel,  Windsor,  of  Henry 
VII. 'i  Chapel,  Westminster,  and  of  King's  College 


Cbspel,  Cambridge,  are  well  known,  and  most 
splendid  examples  of  it. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  this  style  is  the  panel-work 
with  which  the  interior  and  exterior  of  many  build- 
ing of  this  period  are  ornamented.  Specimens  of 
this  on  the  exterior  are  the  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
at  Warwick,  the  west  front  of  Winchester  Cathedral, 
and  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster. 

The  parapets  used  during  this  period  were  eitlier 
the  plain  embattled,  with  coping  mouldings,  as 
at  St  Erasmus'  Chmel,  Westminster,  or  else  the 
pierced,  as  at  Redding  Church,  Bristol,  which  has 
a  broad,  shallow  moulding,  with  square  flowers  in 
it,  just  below  it — an  or£nary  ornament  at  this 
time. 

Of  minor  ornaments,  we  may  mention  the  rose 
(the  badge  of  the  two  bouses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter), which  is  frequently  met  with  ;  as  also  rows  of 
a  trefoil  or  lozenge-shaped  leaf,  somewhat  like  a 
strawberry  leaf,  with  a  smaller  trefoil  intervening: 
this  is  known  by  the  name  of  ibe  2Wor  Jlowert. 
The  tendril,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  the  vine  are  also 
often  introduced  in  the  broad,  shallow  mouldings 
of  this  style.  In  general,  a  squareness  of  outline 
prevails  in  the  ornaments  and  foliage  of  cornices, 
panels,  Sic.  of  this  period. 

The  buttresses  were  either  very  simple,  divided 
into  stages,  with  plain  offeets,  as  at  New  College, 
Oxford :  or  else  panelled,  and  highly  ornamented 
with  tracery  as  at  Evesham.  The  buttresses  at 
the  Beauchamp  Chape),  Warwick,  are  unusually 
bulky  and  projecting,  in  order  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  stone  vaulting,  but  their  heavy  look 
is  removed  by  the  ridi  panelling  with  which  they 
are  covered. 

Among  the  early  buildings  m  fhis  style,  we 
may  mention  the  tower  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Coventry,  which  was  begun  in  1373,  uid  finished 
in  1395. ,  Westminstor-Hall  was  be^un  in  1397, 
by  Kii^  Richard  II.,  (for  the  old  one  was  almost 
utterly  destroy^),  and  finished  in  1399 :  the  en- 
trance has  the  square  hood  over  it,  and  the 
spandrels,  or  parts,  between  the  arch,  and  this 
hood,  are  filled  with  snnk  panel  work :  both  the 
end  windows  are  divided  into  perpendicolar  com- 
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parbnents,  and  have  a  horizontal  division  by  the 
usual  transom;  the  wooden  roof  ia  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  kind ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest 
perpendicular  roof  we  bare.  Of  the  late  structures 
of  this  style,  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath  is  a  spe- 
cimen ;  it  already  exhibits  some  symptoms  of  a 
decline  of  the  style ;  the  tracery,  and  shapes  of  the 
windows,  are  heavy  and  tasteless.  The  fouu- 
dation  of  Henry  VlTs.  Chapel,  Westminster,  was 
laid  in  1502,  but  it  was  nut  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  It  Is  the  richest  spe- 
cimen of  this  style  on  a  large  scale,  and  ia  com- 
pletely covered,  externally  and  internally,  ft-ith 
panel-work,  niches,  statuary,  and  othet  decorative 
work.  But  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tpecimens 
of  a  late  date,,  on  a  small  scale,  is  the  church 
of  Whiston,  Northants,  built  1634,  hf  Anton/ 
Catesby,  Esq.,  Isabel  his  wife,  ftnd  John  their  son. 
It  consists  of  a  tower,  decorated  with  panel-Vork, 
and  iinished  with  handsome  pinnacles  at  the 
angles;  a  nave  divided  from  the  aisles  by  arches 
within  square  compartments,  the  Spandrels  being 
filled  in  with  foliated  panels  j  these  arches  spring 
from  piers,  placed  diamond-wise  with  semi-cylin- 
drical shafts  at  the  comers :  there  are  no  clerestory 
windows,  and  the  chancel  and  aisle  windows  are 
obtusely-pointed  four-centred  arches.  The  wooden 
roof  is  a  good  specimen.  Somersetshire  is  par- 
ticularly noted  for  its  many  churches,  erected  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  or  early  in  the  siKteenth 
century :  they  are  often  ridi  in  carved  wood-work, 
whetherof  screens,  pulpits  or  seats.  The  towers  are 
especially  fine,  and  decorated  with  great  variety. 

We  have  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the  subjject  of 
the  decline  of  Ardiitecture.  It  commraced  about  the 
year  1530,  and  is  but  too  readily  reoognised  by  a 
hundred  various  signs  of  decay.  The  designs  gene- 
rally now  become  clumsy  and  meagre,  and  show  no 
appearance  ol  a  change  from  one  style  to  another, 
but  rather  to  none  at  all,  or  to  a  puerile  mixture 
of  styles,  hardly  deserving  any  name.  One  great 
eausfi  of  this  decline  of  Christian  art,  was  the 
devastation  of  monasteries,  and  other  such  insti- 
tutions, which  followed  their  suppression)  this 
both  discouraged  the  study  of  Uie  ar^  which  bad 
^wn  up  within  their  walls,  and  went  far  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  spirit  of  erecting  and  enriching  chnh^es, 
which  had  nourished  for  so  many  ages  in  our  land. 
For  the  revenues  of  the  religious  houses,  which 
were  always  lately  bestowed  on  this  object,  were 
now  seised  upon  by  the  King,  and  given  to  private 
individuals,  who  squandered  in  lieentions  livmg,  or 
vain  pomp,  the  revalues  once  devoted  to  so  dif- 
ferent purposes;  and,  besides  this,  the  erection  of 
additional  chapels  to  the  churches,  and  the  deco- 
ration of  churches  generally,  by  the  pious  muni- 
ficence of  individuals,  were  put  an  end  to  by  the 
abolishment  of  ancient  usages,  and  still  more  by  the 
prevalence  of  tbe  Puritanical  spirit,  which,  taking 
its  rise  shortly  after  the  Refimnalion,  continued  to 
increase  till  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  temporary 
overthro  w  of  the  Church  and  mtmardiy  in  the  nbxt 
century. 

A  common  custom  in  the  sixteenth  centnry  was 
tbe  insertion  of  stonc^  bearing  the  date  of  any 
alterations  made  at  this  perioc^  and  for  about  a 
century  after  the  Reformation:  this  custom  enables 
us  to  pronounce  with  certain^  in  many  cases,  as 
to  the  time  which  must  plead  guilty  to  the  dis- 
^Hurement  of  our  churdies,  by  clumsy  and  un- 
sightly alteiatloas.  Tbus  at  wolston  Church  m 


Warwickshire,  a  fine  decorated  window  has  the  |! 
tracery  taken  out,  and  two  square-headed  windows, 
one  aOove  the  other,  insert^  instead;  over  the  | 
uppermost  is  the  date  1577,  over  the  lower,  1621. 
At  Bilton  Church  in  the  same  county,  a  fine  window 
has  been  blocked  up,  and  a  heavy,  clumsy,  square- 
bended  window  has  been  inserted,  over  wliicli  is  a 
stone  slab  with  the  date  1609.  At  Hilmorton,  in 
the  same  county,  is  another  similar  instance;  and 
here  is  also  in  the  south  wall  of  the  tower  (which 
is  low,  heavy,  and  clumsily  built)  a  stone,  with 
date  of  its  erection,  1655.  At  this  period  also,  was 
introduced  a  taste  for  classic  details  and  emblems, 
which  are  frequently  inserted  with  wondert'uiiy  bad 
taste  and  ineongnilty  into  buildinga,  calling  them- 
selves gothic  'Ihus,  on  either  'side  of  the  east 
window  of  St.  ftttor'a  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
is  a  classle  niche  iHth  embunbs  of  heathen  sacri- 
fices about  them.  Several  of  the  College  Chapels 
in  Oxford  are  built  in  this  debased  style — for  in-  | 
stance,  Brasen  Nose,  and  OrieL  The  windows  at  | 
Oriel  Chapel  (obe  of  ihem  is  round-headed)  are 
filled  with  inelegant  tracery,  and  the  lai^e  oval 
dpenings  in  the  heads  being  without  the  foliations 
proper  to  gothic  tracery,  have  a  bald  and  harsh 
efi'ect.  We  wili  not  multiply  instances  of  the  mis-  , 
apphcation  of  detail  and  neglect  of  harmony  of 
proportion  which  characterize  the,churches  of  tbe 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  they  were 
often  constructed  of  red  brick,  with  uras,  torches 
reversed,  garlands^  heads  of  oxen,  and  such  like 
heaUien  emblems,  carved  In  stone,  and  stuck  here 
and  there,  by  way  of  ornament  to  buildings^  whose  i 
proportiooa  seem  to  indicate  a  town-hall  or  an 
assembly-roonij  rather  than  a  Christian  Church. 

— * — 

THE  LABT  WORD  OF  THB  BIFGEB, 

CSAPTSS  II. 

The  doctor,  sstoniahed  at  theee  mj'sterioua  words,  was 
trying  to  soothe  and  conso^  her,  when  the  door  of  ths  | 
room  was  thrown  open  with  much  noise,  and  a  tall  youn^  ' 
man  entered.    His  faoi  was  strikiagly  hkudaome,  bat  ' 
a  wild  battghtincM  darksned  his  featares,  his  eyes  ! 
rolled,  and  his  hidr  hnng  carelessly  over  bis  brows.  He  ■ 
bad  a  roll  of  mtisie  papn-  fa  Ma  hand,  which  be  wared  | 
backwards  and  fbrwarda  befbre  he  found  breath  to  speak,  i 
When  the  ai^ota  perceived  him,  she  uttered  a  load  cry, 
which  the  doctor  at  first  tbooght  was  from  pain,  but 
Boon  saw  it  was  &om  joy,  for  a  beautifiil  smile  lighted 
up  her  countenance. 

"  Carlo  I"  Bhe  exciumed,  "  Carle  I  at  last  you  have  ' 
come  to  see  me  I"  | 

"  Wretched  one  I"  replied  the  young  man,  Hiretching  | 
his  arm  majestically  towards  bar,  and  flouriBhing  the  ; 
roll  of  masis,  "eesss  ibj  Owa  umg—l  come  to  judge  I 
thee  I"  .  I 

"  Uh,  Carlo  I"  said  the  signora,  intermpting  him,  in 
tones  soft  and  touching  as  the  breathings  of  a  flute, 
"  how  can  you  thus  speak  to  your  Glaseppar' 

The  youth  was  on  the  pohit  of  rep^hig,  when  the 
doctor,  dreading  the  effect  of  such  a  scene  on  his  patient, 
threw  himself  before  him, 

"  WorUiy  Master  Carlo,"  h«  b^;an,— at  the  same  time  , 
offering  him  his  snuff-box^*' have  the  kindnsae  to 
rememtm  that  Mademoiselle  Is  In  a  state  of  health 
which  renders  mdi  Scenes  Or  too  exettiog  for  her  weak 
nerves." 
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1  The  yoiftig  m»n  looked  haughtily  at  the  sptaker, 
,  and  pQiuted  the  roll  of  mtisic  towards  him,  exdalfning, 
I    with  a  Abtp  threatening  toiee, 

'  "  Who  art  thon,  eartbirorm,  who  dsrest  thus  to  come 
betveen  me  and  mj  irrathf' 

"I  am  the  phjHician  Lftflge,"  anawered  the  other 
calml;',  shutting  the  lid  of  lus  snufiT  box ;  "  and  In  my 
Mtle  of  *  Medicinalrath'  '  I  find  nothing  synonymoufi 
vith  an  earthworm.  1  am  master  here  as  long  as  the 
■ignora  in  ill,  and  I  tell  you  in  good  earnest,  either  to 
I  take  ^oar  departure,  or  to  modulate  yonr  'presto  assai' 
to  a  reasonable  '  larghetto.'" 

"  Oh  I  let  him  remain,  doctor,"  cried  Bianetti,  in 
accents  of  agony.  "Let  him  remain,  do  not  Irritate 
him.  He  is  my.  friend.  Carlo  wiU  do  me  no  barm, 
althoagh  wicked  men  have  spoken  to  him  ^[tUnst  me." 

"  Ha  I  BO  thou  sfiU  dost  Tentnre  to  trifle  with  me  ? 
But  knov,  a  flash  of  lightning  has  borst  open  the  door 
of  this  myBtery,  and  haB  iUominated  the  dark  night  in 
which  !  w^dered.  Therefore  was  1  not  to  be  told  from 
whence  thoo  cam^,  and  what  thou  wert  I  For  this,  thoa 
didst  shut  ray  lips  with  thy  kisses,  when  I  asked  about 
thy  lifB  I  Fool  that  I  am  I  to  have  been  charmed  by  the 
Toice  of  a  woman,  in  wliich  there  is  nothing  but  decep- 
tion and  lies  I  Only  in  the  TOice  of  man  is  there  truth 
I  and  virtue.  Alas  I  alas  I  hoir  conld  I  thus  be  deluded 
j   by  the  ronlades  of  a  " 

!  "Oh,  Carlo  I"  whispered  the  poor  girl,  "if  you  only 
j   knew  how  your  words  pierce  iny  heart,  how  your  horrible 

ni5plcions  penetrate  mora  deeply  than  the  steel  of  the 

ansssin  !" 

"Truly,  It  was  quite li^t, sweet innocenL" exclaimed 
tte  other,  with  a  tearful  laugh,  "that  thy  lover  should 
be  blinded,  in  order  that  thou  mightst  treat  him  as  it 
pleased  tbce  I    That  Parisian,  however,  must  be  a  clever 
I   fellow,  that  he  after  all  found  his  gentle  dove." 

"  This  is  going  too  far,  sir,"  cried  the  doctor,  taking 
.   hold  of  the  madman :  "  walk  Instantly  out  of  this  room, 
else  I  shall  call  the  people  of  the  house  to  hasten  thy 
;  exit." 

j  "  I  am  going,  I  am  going,**  screamed  the  madman, 
pushing  the  doctor  hack,  who  luckily  fell  Into  an  arm- 
I  chair  behind  him.  "  Tcs,  Ginseppa,  1  go,  never  more 
I  to  retam.  Live  a  l)etter  lif^  or  rather  die,  unhappy 
one,  and  hide  thy  shame  in  the  grave ;  and  in  that 
l'  other  world,  hide  thy  soul  where  1  may  never  meet  it, 
'i  for  in  this  world  thou  hast  shamefully  cheated  me  out 
',  of  my  love  and  of  my  life." 

[.  He  uttered  these  words,  waving  at  the  same  time  the 
I  roll  be  held  in  hia  hand ;  but  his  wild,  restless  eye  filled 
vith  lean  as  he  threw  a  last  look  towards  Qinsepp^  and 
niflhed,  sobbing,  out  of  the  apartment 

"  Run  after  him ;  bring  him  back,"  <aied  the  ugnora ; 
"my  peace  of  mind  depends  upon  it  1" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  doctor,  ridng  from  the 
ann-cbur ;  "  this  scene  must  not  be  repeated.  I  shall 
prescribe  a  soothing  mixture  of  which  you  will  take  two 
tpobhfnls  every  hour." 

The  unhappy  Bianetti  had  sank  Ittck  on  her  pillow, 
her  strength  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  she  again  lest 
all  consciousnees.  The  doctor  called  in  the  waiting 
maid,  endeavouring^  with  heraid,  to  restore  her  mistress 
to  life;  yet  he  could  not  r^iain,  while  pouring  out 
»me  essence,  from  scolding  the  servant  well. 

"Have  1  not  commanded  you  most  strictly  to  permit 
90  one;  no  person  whatever,  to  come  in  I  and  yet  you 
sdmittod  this  madman,  who  has  almost  a  second  time 
killed  your  good  ugnoia." 

"  I  have  certainly  let  in  no  one  else,"  said  the  girl 
weeping,  "  but  him  I  could  not  refuse.  My  lady  sent 
me  three  times  to-day  to  his  house,  to  entreat  him  to 
come,  were  it  only  for  a  few  moments :  indeed,  I  wag 
'  obliged  to  say  she  was  dying,  and  that  she  wished  to  see 
,  aim  oaoe  more  before  her  de«th." 

"Ittdaedl   And  who  is  then  this"  


j  ■  A  title  glv«D  to  certain  ithftkUna. 


The  signota  cnpcncd  her  eyes.  She  looked  now  atthfl 
doctor^  now  at  the  servant,  and  Uien  her  eyes  wandered 

BCarchingly  round  the  room. 

"  He  is  gone,  for  ever  gone,"  eh«  sadly  wUr^red. 
"  Ah  I  dear  doctor,  go  to  Uolnan." 

"Howtwhat  can  you  want  with  the  unfortunate  coun- 
sellor t  He  has  suffered  enough  already  on  yoor  account, 
since  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  bed :  how  can  he  help 
your 

"I  have  made  a  mistake,"  replied  Bianetti;  "you 
must  go  to  the  foreign  leader  of  the  orchestra ;  he  is 
called  iJoloni,  and  lodges  at  the  Hfttel  de  Portugal." 

"  I  remcmoer  I  have  heard  of  that  person,"  said  the 
doctor ;  "  but  what  am  I  to  do,  or  to  say  to  Wm  1" 

"  Say  to  him,  I  wish  to  tell  him  every  thing — that  he 
must  come  once  more ;  but  no,  I  cannot  tell  him  myself. 
Doctor,  if  you- — —yea,  I  have  confidence  in  you,  to  you 
I  wiU  tell  all,  and  then  yon  can  repeat  it  to  fioloni : 
will  that  not  dor 

"I  am  at  your  command,"  answered  the  doctor: 
"  whatever  I  can  do  to  promote  yc>ar  happiness  shall 
most  gladly  be  done." 

"  Well,  come  early  to-morrow  morning ;  to-day  I  earn 
speak  no  more.  Farewell,  then — yet  stay  one  moment ; 
Uabette,  give  the  doctor  his  pocket-hiuidkerchisf.'' 

The  girl  opened  a  drawer,  and  handed  to  the  doctor 
a  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  which  perfumed  the  whole 
apartment  with  a  rich  scent. 

"  This  is  not  my  handkerchief,"  said  Dr.  Lange ;  "  yon 
are  mistaken, — I  have  lost  none," 

"  It  must  be  youra,"  s^d  the  widting  maid,  "  fbr  we 
found  It  last  night  on  the  floor;  it  belongs  to  no  one  in 
the  house,  and  there  was  no  other  person  here  except 
you." 

The  doctor  met  the  look  of  the  aingef,  which  rested 
on  him  in  expectation  of  his  answer. 

"Might  this  handkerchief  not  belong  to  some  other 
person  r  he  asked,  looking  steadiastly  at  her. 

"  Shew  it  to  me,"  she  said  anxiously,  "  I  never  thought 
of  that" 

She  examined  the  handkcrdiief,  and  found  In  the 
comer  some  initials  entwined:  she  tnmed  pale,  and 

trembled. 

"  It  appears  you  know  this  handkerchief,  and  the  per- 
son who  has  lost  it,"  continued  Lange.  "  It  may  lead 
to  something;  may  I  take  it  withmel  mi^  I  make  use 
of  it  for  that  purpose  T' 

There  seemed  to  be  a  struggle  in  the  talnd  of  Ginseppa. 
She  reached  out  the  handkerchief,  then  again  drew  it 
convulsively  back, 

"Be  it  so,"  she  at  length  said;  "and  thongh  that 
wretched  one  should  come  again,  and  strike  my  vrOunded 
heart  more  surely  a  second  time,  yet  I  will  ■tenture  It 
Take  it,  doctor.  To-morrow  you  shall  have  some  eluci* 
dation  of  this  matter." 

One  m^  easily  suppose  how  excloriveiy  this  sad  event 
occupied  the  mind  of  Doctor  Lange.  His  extensive 
practice  became  ats  burthensome  to  hinl,  for  the  time,  as 
it  had  formerly  been  a  pleasure ;  for  did  not  the  nume- 
roud  vieitswhich  he  had  to  make  beforeseeing  the  signora 
again  prevent  him  from  being  with  her  at  an  earlyhour,  to 
hear  her  details,  and  the  explanation  for  which  he  was 
so  impatient  1 ,  Tet>  as  he  had  to  visit  at  least  thirty  or 
forty  different  places,  where  he  was  sure  of  meeting 
with  many  persons,  he  thought  to  himself  that  he  might 
aa  well  listen  to  what  was  going  on,  as  his  patients  and 
others  would  of  course  be  making  remarks  about  the 
Italian  singer,  and  the  events  that  had  happened ;  he 
might  likewise  be  able  to  gun  some  infbrmaUon  about 
her  friend,  the  director  of  the  choir.  ^ 

When  the  singer  was  spoken  of,  people  shrugged  their 
shouIderB,  and  were  more  severe  in  their  judgments  in 
proportion  to  the  disappointment  they  felt  that  nothing 
official  or  certain  wa»  yet  known.  Her  rivals  —  and 
what  distinguished  vocalist,  should  she  also  be  beautiful 
and  only  eighteen,  has  not  many  1— her  rivals  made  the 
most  malicious  remarks.   The  more  temperate  said, 
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"  So  it  id  vitb  Buih  penons ;  tliis  could  not  hare  Iiap- 
pened  to  a  Ocnoan  girl."  Her  Menda  pitied  her,,  and 
were  almost  more  afraid  of  her  fiune  than  of  her  bealtb. 
"  Poor  girl !"  thought  Lange,  and  determined  the  more 
rcRoIuiely  to  serve  her. 

Little,  either  good  or  bad,  was  known  of  the  choir- 

nuBter.   He  had  come  to  B-  aboat  thrae  quartets 

of  a  year  ago,  had  hired  a  small  room  in  the  Hfttel  de 
Portugal,  and  lived  quietly  and  frugally.  He  seemed 
to  maintain  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  singing,  and 
by  musical  compositions.  Every  one,  however,  bad 
remarked  in  him  an  appearance  of  reserve,  and  some- 
thing of  eccentricity.  Those  who  knew  him  better 
found  him  veiy  interesting ;  and  seveial  amateurs  in 
miifdc  had  ordered  a  kidfe  and  fork  to  be  laid  at  the 
supper  table  of  the  HAtel  de  Portugal,  merely  to  euoy 
his  brilliant  conversatioa  on  tiwir  fiiTonrite  art.  But 
even  they  admitted  that  there  was  some  mysteiy  about 
Boloni ;  for  he  slighted,  nay.  almost  scorned  the  other 
sex,  and  oft«n  spoke  with  bitterness  of  their  falsehood 
and  wickedness.  He  seemed,  however,  to  have  no  inti- 
mate fHend  or  acquaintAnce,  and  no  one  spoke  as  if 
aware  of  hia  intimacy  with  the  Signora  BianettL 

Counsellor  Bolnaa  found  himself  still  very  ill,  and 
kept  his  bed ;  he  was  sadly  dejected,  and  spoke,  with  an 
uncertain  and  hoarse  voice,  all  manner  of  nonsense 
about  things  with  which  certainly  he  had  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do.  He  had  an  old  collection  of  celebrated 
trials,  which  he  most  asuduously  studied.  Madame 
Bolnau  asserted  that  he  pored  over  this  book  half  the 
night,  eveiy  now  and  then  moaning  and  bewuling 
piteously.  His  reading  was  especially  confined  to  those 
cattes  where  the  innocent  had  hcen  condemned  to  death ; 
and  he  expressed  to  Doctor  Lange  the  comfort  which 
eveiy  frienid  of  humanity  must  find  in  the  tediousness 
of  derman  jurisprudence  ;  for  it  might  be  hoped  that 
when  a  process  had  continued  for  ten  or  more  years,  the 
innocence  of  tjie  accused  might  be  brought  to  light, 
which  could  not  happen  when  a  nuui  waa  tried  to^y 
and  hanged  to-morrow. 

Bianetti,  for  whom  the  doctor  had  at  last  saved  an 
hour,  looked  gloomy  and  sad,  as  if  for  her  there  was 
no  longer  hope  on  earth.  Her  eyes  were  dim ;  she  had 
wept  much,  and  though  the  wound  was  beyond  all  expec- 
tation tietter,  yet,  with  the  return  of  her  bodily  health, 
the  quiet  and  calmness  of  her  mind  seemed  to  have  fled. 

"  I  iiave  been  thinking  much,  dear  doctor,"  ahe  b^an, 
"  and  I  find  that  you,  in  a  singular  manner,  have  become 
interwoven  with  my  fate.  Until  now  I  knew  you  not, 
indeed  I  was  ignorant  that  such  a  person  as  Medicinal- 
rath  Lange  ejdsted  in  B  .   Now,  when  I  have  met 

with  this  nnlu^>py  accident,  Ood  has  mercifully  sent 
me,  in  yon,  a  sympathizing  and  fatherly  ftiend.** 

"Signora  Bianetti,"  replied  Lange,  "the  phyucian 
has  more  to  do  by  many  a  bed  than  to  feel  the  pulse, 
bind  up  wounds,  or  prescribe  mixtures.  Believe  me, 
when  we  thussit  alone  with  the  sick — when  we  hearthe 
inner  pulse  of  the  soul  ratleealy  beating — when  there 
are  wounds  to  be  healed  which  no  one  sees— then,  in  a 
singular  manner,  the  doctor  becomes  the  friend,  and 
the  mysterious  connexion  between  body  andsonl  becomes 
strikingly  apparent." 

"  It  does  indeed,"  said  Qiusoppa,  taking  his  hand ; 
"  and  thus  my  mind  also  has  found  succour.  Perhaps 
you  will  bare  much  to  do  for  me ;  you  may  hare  eren 
to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  Justice  in  my  nama  If  you 
will  promise  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  a  poor  girl  who 
has  no  other  protector,  I  will  then  reveal  ereiything  to 
you." 

"  I  promise  to  do  so^"  said  the  good  doetAr,  pres^ng 
her  hand  kindly. 

"  But  couuder  well :  the  world  has  attacked  my  repu- 
tation, has  accused  me,  judged  me,  uid  condemned  me.' 
Should  people  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  you  because 
you  have  befncnded  the  notorious  singer — the  vile 
Italian— because  you  have  defieuded  fa€,-~»h  I  can  you 
bearaUthlar 


"  I  can,"  enlaimad  tiie  doctor,  mratMj  tmi  niOi 
vehemence.  "  Now  let  me  hear  your  tale." 

"My  bther  was  called  Antonio  Biuaetti,  and  was  a 
distingmshed  violin  player,  who,  in  your  eaiiier  yean, 
may  have  been  known  to  you,  for  his  Cune  waa  qiread 
abroad  everywhere,  by  the  concerts  he  gave,  both  at  the 
difiiarrait  courts  in  the  caplbUs,  and  hi  the  amaUer  cities. 
1  can  still  remember  when  in  my  childhood  he  played 
to  me  '  La  Scala,'  which  I  sang  after  him,  though  a 
mere  child  of  three  years.  Hy  mother  was  likewise  in 
her  day  a  celebrated  vocalist,  and  sang  arias  and  can- 
zonets at  the  concerts  given  by  my  ftther.  I  was  four 
jreais  old  when  my  fiuher  died,  while  on  one  of  his 
journeys,  and  left  us  in  poverty.  In  order  to  support 
her  Esmily,  my  mother  was  obliged  to  sing.  She  after- 
wards married  a  muaician ;  who  flattored  her  gN^y  at 
first,  but  by  degrees  showed  her  that  he  had  married  her 
only  to  profit  by  her  rich  voice.  He  became  the  music 
director  in  a  small  town  in  Alsace,  utd  there  our  BuffeT' 
ings  commenced  in  reality.  My  mother  had  three 
ehudien,  and  lost  her  voioe  ao  much  that  now  ahe  waa 
almost  unable  to  ung  *  note.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  source  of  my  step-fittber's  great  w»lUi  was  dried 
up ;  for  his  concerts  oad  become  brilliant,  and  were 
attended  chiefly  through  the  attraction  of  my  mother's 
talents.  From  that  time  he  treated  her  most  cruelly; 
and  went  so  ikr  as  scarcely  to  dlow  me  my  food,  until 
he  fell  apon  a  plan  <^  making  me  of  service  to  him. 
He  tormented  me  for  whole  days,  by  making  me  prac- 
tise the  most  difficult  compositions  of  Mozart,  (Hnck, 
Bossini,  and  Spontini,  which  in  the  evenings  I  wing 
with  great  applause  in  public.  The  poor  Schepperl~ 
for  which  they  changed  my  name  Ginseppa— was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  prodigies  to  whom  nature  seemed  to 
have  g^ven.  talents  only  for  thdr  nnhappiness.  The 
cmel  man  made  me  sing  the  whole  day,  beat  me  if  I 
refused,  and  gave  me  nothing  to  eat,  when  I  did  not 
sing  to  his  mind,  or  made  a  &lse  intonation.  -  My 
mother  was  unable  any  longer  to  witness  my  misery : 
her  life  seemed  to  &de  away  in  her  silent  tears ;  and  one 
lovely  morning  in  spring,  we  found  her  doid.  She  was 
an  excellent  mother,  who  constantly  taught  me  the 
lessons  of  piety  and  virtue.  Peace  be  with  her  I  How 
can  I  relate  to  you  those  years  of  martyrdom  which  now 
commenced  t  I  was  eleven  years  old,  bad  to  take  care  ^ 
the  house,  educate  my  sisters,  and  besides  to  practise 
pieces  for  the  concerts.   Oh,  it  was  fearful  torture ! 

"About  this  time  a  gentleman  came  often  to  our 
house,  who  always  brought  to  my  &ther  a  bag  of  five- 
franc  pieces.  I  cannot  tmnk  of  him  without  shuddering. 
He  was  a  tall  thin  man  of  middle  age,  with  emidi, 
twinkling  grey  eyes,  which  gave  him  a  disagreeable 
expression,  and  a  piercing  glance  beyond  that  of  any 
other  person  I  had  ever  seen.  He  appeared  to  have 
taken  a  peculiar  &ncy  to  me.  AVhen  he  came,  be 
praised  myappearance,  my  manner,  and  my  voice.  He 
seated  me  on  his  knee,  though  an  involnntaiy  shudder 
made  me  avoid  him ;  he  cueaied  me  in  spite  ot  my 
dislike,  and  said,  well  pleased,  'In  two  or  three  jtan, 
Schepperl,  you  will  go  out  I'  Then  he  and  my  step- 
fiither  broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  On  my  fifteenth  birthday,  my  Btep-&ther  said  to  me : 

'"List^,  Schepperi.  You  bare  nothing,  yon  are 
notliing,  I  giro  you  nothing,  and  I  want  n<mung  from 
you ;  I  have  quite  enough  to  do  with  my  other  three 
children.  Christel  is  now  the  wonder,  instead  of  you. 
What  you  have — your  scrap  of  sinj^ng — you  have  from 
me,  and  by  that  you  must  bring  yourself  fiurwai^ 
Your  uncle  in  Paris,  from  kindness,  will  receive  yon 
into  his  house.' 

" '  Hy  uncle  in  PahB !'  I  ezcbumed  in  astotiishment, 
fin- until  now  I  had  never  heard  of  him. 

Yes,  yoarnnele  in  Fftrli^*  he  answered;  'weexpect 
him  bwe  ereiy  day.' 

"  You  may  unagine  how  delighted  I  was.  It  is  now 
three  yean  since,  yet  the TenmnDzaiwe of  that  d^ bat 
fresh  in  my  memoiy     If  It  had  been  bat  yeeteidiff. 
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The  h^tplaeas  I  antioipated  iu  leaving  my  Btep-&ther ; 
the  happiness  of  seeing  my  ancle  who  had  been  so  kind ; 
the  deUght  of  going  to  Paris,  which  I  had  represented  to 
myself  as  a  sort  of  Elysiam ;  so  much  joy  qolte  intox- 
icated me.  As  often  as  I  heard  a  eaniage  stop,  I  ran 
to  see  whether  it  was  not  my  expected  tmcle  come  to 
take  me  away  with  him.  At  las^  one  erMiing; »  car- 
riage did  stop  before  the  door. 

" '  There  is  your  nnele^'  said  n^&Uwr. 

"I  flew  towards  my  deliverer.  Oniel  deception !  it  wis 
the  man  with  the  five-ftec  piecee. 

"At  that  moment  I  nearly  lost  my  senses:  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  fiendish  j<iy  which  gleamed  in  his 
^nvy  eyes,  when  he  saw  me  again.  Still  does  bis  croak- 
ing voice  sound  in  my  ears. 

"'Now  yon  are  ready,  my  sweet  dove;  now  I  will 
introdnce  you  to  the  great  worM." 
.  "  He  seized  my  hand  with  one  of  his,  while  with  the 
other  he  tlirew  a  bag  of  gold  upon  the  table ;  the  bag 
fell  down,  and  a  nnmber  of  shining  gold  and  silver 
pieces  rolled  on  the  floor :  my  three  little  sisters  and  my 
step-bther  shouted  for  joy,  slid  down  upon  the  floor, 
and  picked  np  the  money.  It  was — my  pnrchase 
money ! 

"  At  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  we  departed 
for  Paris.  The  man  (I  could  not  call  him  uncle),  con- 
tinually kept  telling  me  wliat  a  brilliant  part  I  should 
play  in  his  saloons.  I  felt  no  pleasure  in  the  thought : 
a  sorrow,  an  inexplicable  depression,  had  t^en  the 
place  of  my  former  joy  and  gladness.  The  carriage 
sto|^>ed  before  alargenouse  well  lighted  up :  we  were  in 
Pans.  Fnnn  ten  to  twelve  &ir  beautiful  young  giris  trip- 
ped down  Uiebinad  staircase  to  meotus;  they  caressed  me 
affictionately,  and  called  me  sister  Oiuseppa.  I  said 
to  the  man,  *  Ate  these  yoor  daughters,  sir  1'  '  Tes,  my 
good  child  I'  he  answered,  laq^bing ;  and  the  girls 
and  the  nomenniB  servants  joined  in  a  rode  lond  fit  of 
Uughter. 

"fiich  dresses  and  magnificent  apartments  distracted 
myattention.  OnthefoUowiogerenin^IwasBplendidly 
attired,  and  led  into  the  stuoon.  The  twelve  girls 
mt  snperbly  habited ;  some  at  gaming  tables,  some 
on  sobs,  and  others  at  a  piano.  They  conversed  in  a 
lively  manner  with  old  and  yoimg  gentlemen.  When 
I  entered,  all  broke  off  their  oocopations,  came  towards 
me,  and  looked  at  me.  The  master  of  the  house  con- 
ducted me  to  the  piano :  I  was  obliged  to  sing,  and  all 
qtplaoded  me.  I  was  drawn  into  conversation;  my 
nntntored,  half-Italian  expressions  passed  for  nalvetfi  ; 
eompliments  were  pud  to  me,  at  which  I  blushed. 
TfaoB,  several  di^s  passed  away  pleasantly  enough.  In 
my  simplicity  I  believed,  that  as  I  was  now  in  the 
bsbloDable  world,  I  most  conform  to  ita  manners. 

"  Look,  dear  doctor,  at  this  small  piece  of  paper.  To 
tiiis  I  owe  my  safety.  I  found  it  one  morning,  beneaUi 
my  roll  of  bread,  at  breakfast.  I  knew  not  nrora  what 
kind  hand  it  came ;  1>ut  may  Ood  reward  that  heart 
which  had  compassion  on  me.  Thus  it  began :  '  Made- 
moiselle,— The  noose  in  which  you  are,  is  one  of  evil ; 
Have  we  ened  in  onr  opinion  of  Oiuseppa  t  Will  she 
porehase  a  short  glinuner  of  apparent  happiness  by 
a  long  and  sad  penancef 

"  A  fearful  light  burst  upon  me,  which  threatened 
almost  to  blind  me ;  for  it  rent  too  snddenly  the  veil 
from  my  childlike  innocence,  and  destroyed  my  dream 
of  a  pleasant  and  happy  existence.  What  was  to  bo 
done  t  I  bad  not  y«i  learnt  to  make  resolutions.  The 
man  to  whom  this  house  belonged  was  to  me  as  a 
terrible  magician,  who  could  read  my  every  thought, 
and  who,  indeed,  most  know  what  even  now  I  had  been 
told,  hat  I  was  determined  rather  to  die  than  to 
remain  another  instant  there.  1  had  overheard  a  young 
penon  speaking  Italian  in  a  house  directly  opposite.  I 
did  not  know  her ;  but  did  I  know  aiqr  one  in  this 
faarfidei^l  The  sound  of  my  native  language  Inspired 
■It  whh  oonfldenoe :  to  her  I  would  fly,  I  would  entreat 
harto»Tein&  I  ^lyed  earnestly  to  Ood  to  help  and 


protect  me  in  Uiis  fearful  crius,  and  I  felt  myself  already 
strengthened  for  the  attempt. 

"  It  was  seven  o'doek  in  the  BWtniDg;  I  had  adhered 
to  my  habit  of  early  rising,  and  of  soon  after  taking  my 
breakfiut,  and  &b  now  saved  me.  All  at  tlus  boor  were 
asleep,  even  the  greater  nnmber  of  the  servants.  I  had 
only  to  fear  the  porter.  But  would  it  ever  enter  into 
his  mind,  that  any  one  could  leave  tlus  temple  of 
mlendonrl  I  ventured ;  I  wt^>ped  myself  in  my  little 
plain  blade  mantle,  and,  agun  commoiding  nmelf  to 
the  protection  of  heaven,  hurried  down  stadra.  1^  knees 
trembled  as  I  passed  the  porter's  lodge,  but  be  observed 
me  not :  three  steps  more,  and  I  was  free. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  just  opposite,  lived 
the  young  Italian  girl.  I  ran  across,  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  wbicb  a  servant  opened;  I  inquired  for  the  signora 
with  the  black  ringlets  who  spoke  Italian.  The  servant 
smiled,  and  said,  '  I  suppose  you  mean  fixcellenza 
Seraphina  1 " 

"  '  The  same,  the  same,'  I  quickly  answered, '  lead  me 
to  her  instantly.'  He  seemed  rather  to  hesitate  at  first, 
as  it  was  so  early;  but  at  length  my  entreaties  prevailed. 
He  took  me  up  to  the  aeouid  floor,  shewed  me  tato  a 
small  room,  told  me  to  wait  there,  and  then  called  a 
waiting  maid  to  announce  me  to  her  mistress.  I  bad 
supposed  ^e  Italian  girl  to  be  in  my  own  station  of  life, 
and  I  now  felt  ashamed  at  the  thought  of  telling  my 
tale  to  one  of  her  rank ;  but  no  time  was  left  me  for 
reflection,  as  the  maid  returned  immediately  to  lead  me 
to  her  lady.  Tee;  it  was  the  same  young  girl  1  bad 
heard  spetxing  Italian.  I  fell  down  before  her,  and 
implored  bu*  protection :  I  was  obliged  to  relate  to  her 
my  whole  history.  She  was  much  affected,  and  pro- 
mised to  asust  me.  She  sent  for  the  servant  who  nad 
brought  me  into  the  house,  and  imposed  on  him  the 
strictest  silence :  then  she  gave  me  a  small  room  at  the 
back  part  of  the  house,  some  food,  and  some  work ;  and 
thus  f  lived  for  several  days,  rejoicing  at  my  deliverance, 
yet  with  much  anxiety  about  my  future  &t& 

"  The  remdence  into  which  1  had  been  nceired,  was 
that  of  the  'ambassador  from  one  of  the  small  German 
courts.  The  signora  was  hiu  niece,  a  native  of  Italy,  but 
brought  up  by  him  in  Paris.  She  was  a  kind  and 
amiable  b^ng,  whose  goodness  to  me  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. She  came  every  day  and  saw  me,  and  trie^  to 
cheer  me.  She  told  me  tiiab  Uie  ambasBador  had  made 
inquiries,  by  means  of  his  servsnta,  about  the  house  of 
the  drraded  man :  its  inmates  seemed  to  be  in  great 
consternation,  but  endeavoured  to  hide  it.  The  servants, 
however,  wh^pered  mysterioosly  something  about  a 
young  lady  having  flung  herself  from  a  window  in  the 
second  floor  into  tiie  river  Seine.  Singular  c(»ncidence  1 
My  room  was  a  oomer  one,  and  looked  on  one  side  into 
the  street;  and  on  the  otlwr  side,  just  beneath,  was  the 
river.  I  remembered  that  I  had  opened  the  window  on 
tJtat  side ;  apparent^  it  bad  remained  open,  and  in  this 
way  my  disappearance  was  accounted  for.  The  Lady 
Senphina  at'uds  time  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
ItiUy,  and  was  so  kind  as  to  take  me  with  her.  Indeed, 
she  did  much  more  for  me:  she  preralled  on  her  parents 
in  Fiacenza  to  receive  me  into  thdr  boose,  who  treated 
me  as  if  I  had  been  their  own  child.  She  made  my 
talent  for  singing  be  cultivated  still  more  highly.  Her 
I  luve  to  thank  for  freedom,  for  life,  and  for  proficiency 
in  my  art,— ah  !  perhaps  for  much  more  than  I  am 
aware  of.  In  Fiacenza  I  became  aequunted  with  Boloni, 
who  is,  however,  not  an  Italian:  ne  geared  to  like 
me,  bat  he  did  not  tell  me  so.  I  socm  after  was  offered 
an  engagement  in  this  city.  I  was  valued ;  I  was  well 
spoken  of:  my  life  ifas  irreproachable.  I  hav^  indeed, 
never  seen  any  one  here  all  tliis  time ;  bub— (I  may 
confess  to  you  this  happy  circumstance  without  a  blush) 
—but  Bolimij  who  soon  followed  me  hither." 
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POPULAR  YEARBOOK. 
March  8—20. 

March  8fA.— Rttfl&elle,  the  gwatwt,  vUh  pdrtiaps  one 
exception,  of  the  Italiaa  painters,  vaa  bora  it  Urbiao 
on  this  di^,  1488  j  being  tha  bod  <tf  a  juunter  nun«d 
San^  At  the  age  of  thirteen  hie  fitther  placed  him 
under  Penifpno,  when  he  Boon  surpassed  his  mtinentu 
compeers.  Three  yeara  Bflenrarde  he  went  with  Pintn- 
ricehio  to  Sienna,  to  asfliRfc  him  In  painting  the  histor; 
of  Hub  II.,  for  the  cathedral  there  j  bat  Battle  Boon 
left  tliat  work  to  riiiit  Florence,  where  he  stfidicd  the 
designs  of  Leonardo  da  Vinoi  and  Michael  Angeto.  Hie 
farotuite  artia^  however,  wat  Fra  Bartolomeo,  who  gare 
him  a  more  correct  knowledge  tit  eolonriog.  In  1508 
he  waa  Invited  to  Rome  bj  Jolins  II.,  who  employed 
him  to  paint  the  "School  of  Athena"  in  the  Vatican. 
In.  performing  this  commiMion,  he  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  pope  ordered  all  the  pictures,  already 
punted  in  the  wioue  rooms,  to  be  obliterated,  and  the 
walls  prepared  for  the  prodnctiona  of  RftflWle  alone, 
who,  with  difflcnltj,  Boeceeded  in  uving  tram  daetoeo- 
tion  a  ceiling  painted  by  hie  old  master  Pentgina  On 
the  accession  of  Leo  X.  he  prosecuted  his  labours  with 
inereaaed  e^uit,  and  executed  hia  "Attila,"  and  the 
"  DeUverance  of  St  Peter.''  The  "  CartoonB,"  and  the 
"  TransflgniBtion,"  were  ammg  the  last  of  Ua  aeUeve- 
menta.  To  hia  other  talenta  he  added  ttiat  of  being  an 
able  anhiteet.  As  a  seulptor,  also,  he  evinced  great 
skill,  though  to  that  department  of  art  he  wna  able  to 
pqr  but  little  attention.  Ue  died  in  1620,  at  the  early 
age  of  87  years,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  laina. 

March  lleA.— £veiy  year,  en  thia  day^  at  Newarii- 
upon- Trent,  penny  loaves  are  preaented  to  every  one 
wbo  ^ipliee  lor  mem.  They  wen  formerly  given  at 
the  church,  but  now  in  the  town-halL  The  applicant* 
are  admitted  at  one  door  one  by  one,  and  remain  locked 
op  until  the  whole  are  distributed.  This  custom  is  in 
memory  of  the  extraordinaiy  deliverance  ot  Heronlee 
Ulay  aiaA  his  iamily.  This  person  was  a  tradesman  at 
eminence,  and  an  aldenuan  oj'  the  borough  of  Newark. 
During  the  bombudment  of  that  town  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  in  the  night  of  the  11th  ««r  March, 
1643,  he  dreamed  three  umes  miecessively  tiiat  hia 
house  was  eat  on  fire  by  the  benegets.  Un  the  third 
warning  he  aroee  much  tetrlfied,  aroused  his  fiunily, 
and  cewsed  them  to  qnit  the  dwelling,  though  at 
that  time  all  appeared  to  be  in  perleet  aafety.  A  few 
hours  afterwards  a  bomb  from  the  battery  of  the 
rebel  army  on  Ueaeon  HiS,  an  eminence  near  the  town, 
fell  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  penetrated  all  the 
tioore,  bot  happily  did  little  other  saecntion.  Gimteful 
to  Gloi>  for  thu  signal  Instance  of  His  protection,  the 
^derman,  by  hia  will,  dated  11th  of  December, 
gave  200/.  t«  the  corporation,  in  tmst,  to  pay  the 
mterest  of  lOOl.  Uj  the  vioar  of  i4ewark  for  a  srainou  to 
l>e  preached  anbuaily  on  the  11th  of  March ;  and  the 
other  100/.  to  be  securod,  and  applied  la  like  nuuiner, 
for  the  poor  (rf  the  town,  which  u  laid  out  in  bread,  and 
distribnted  as  above  mcDtioneNl.  Uercnles  Olay  and  his 
wife  are  interred  in  the  church ;  and  In  the  south  aisle 
is  a  mural  monument  to  tlirir  memory,  and  aft  inscrip- 
tion rd'erring  to  thn  event 

March  12th, — Observed  by  tiie  western  chaich,  in 
honour  of  St.  GawKpaT  thb  GaaiT,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  expired  on  this  day,  6o4.  The  Uounoil  <rf  Clif,  or 
Cloveshove,  under  archbishop  Cathbert,  in  747,  com- 
manded this  lieast  to  be  kept  a  holid^r  is  all  tiie  monas- 
teries in  Enghuid,  which  the  Council  of  Oxford,  in 
1222,  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom.  This  law  con- 
tinued tUl  the  Relbimation.  StQr^ry  is  aU^d 
by  n»ne  anthon  to  have  been  "  the  worst  bishop  of  idl 


that  went  before  him,  and  Ibe  best  of  all  thait-  cane 
aftw  him."  Thia  eonntiy  ia  ehiefiy  indebted  t«  him  for 
tlM  epuvetrien  of  our  Saxon  anoeetow)  and  (toqaote  the 
wordfl  of  one  of  hia  btogr^heni)  he  "  appeara  to  htre  bem 
not  only  renutrfcable  lor  ieaniing,  bat  to  have  dedie^ 
the  whote  at  Us  vast  talents,  as  well  as  Ma  immenseriebes, 
to  the  Bflpport  of  the  Christian  ObnTch."  Bede,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  historians,  relate  the  following  anec- 
dote, eonneeted  with  St.  Cfaregoi^'a  dealM  for  the  aalva- 
Uon  of  the  Bnglish :  "He  on  a  time  saw  beantifhl  boys 
to  be  sold  in  tne  market  at  Rome,  and  demanded  ftt>m 
whenee  thify  were.  Answer  was  made  to  Mm :  '  Oat  of 
the  Mel  et'  Britain.'  Then  asked  he  whether  they 
were  Christians  or  nol  They  said, '  No.'  'Alasl  for 
pity,'  mid  Qregory,  'that  the  foal  fiend  should  be  the 
lord  of  such  fine  folks;  and  thai  they  who  cany  such 
grace  In  their  coontenanoes,  should  be  void  of  grace  in 
tnelT  hearts  l'  Then  he  would  know  of  them  by  what 
name  ^eir  nation  was  called,  and  they  told  him, 
' ' AirotEsif in.'  'And  Justly  be  th^  to  ealleid,'  qtiotfa  be, 
'  for  they  have  angelic  faces,  and  seem  meet  to  be  co- 
'  helra  with  the  uigelB  In  heaven.  What  Is  the  name,' 
^ntinned  he^  *  of  tbe  province  from  whicdt  they  came  f 
And  it  was  answerea,  '  Deiri,  in  NorthumberUod.' 
'  Deiil/  ezeldmed  he ;'  that  is  good,  th^y  are  called  to 
'  the  mercy  of  Oon,  ftvm  His  ^th,  de  irA :  and  what  Is 
'the  name  of  the  prince  of  that  province  1*  'Ella,  ot 
Alia,' said  they;  and  he  replied,  'He  is  well  called;  Halle- 
lujah, the  prahfes  of  God  must  be  song  in  that  country.' " 
March  lith, — This  day  has,  by  long  custom,  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  commencement  oi  Sy-fishing,  in 
obedience,  jnolnbly,  to  the  fiither  of  "the  brethren  of 
the  angle,"  good  laudc  Walton,  who  remarks,  "No 
man  should  in  honesty  catch  a  trout  till  tbe  middle  of 
March."  The  proper  mode  of  practising  the  above 
"gentle  craft,"  has  been  beat  described  by  one  who 
thoroughly  onderBtands  the  subject — Colonel  Hawker : 
"  In  throwing  a  fly,"  he  says,  "  tmae  the  arm  well  up, 
withoat  labouring  with  your  body,  send  tbe  fly  back- 
wards with  a  sudden  sprbig  of  the  wrist.  Vto  not  draw 
the  fly  too  utM,  or  you  lose  yoor  purchase  for  sending  it 
back,  and  therefore  require  an  ex^  sweep  in  tbe  air 
before  yon  cah  get  it  into  phy  again.  If,  after  sending 
it  back,  you  make  the  counter  spring  a  moment  too 
soon,  you  Will  whip  off  your  tail-Hy,  and  if  a  moment 
too  late,  yoor  line  wilt  hill  in  a  slovenly  manner.  The 
knack  of  catching  tMs  time  is,  therefore,  the  whole  art 
of  throwing  well.  Tbe  motion  should  be  jost  enffi- 
ciently  circular  to  avoid  this ;  but  If  too  drcalar  tbe 
spring  receives  too  much  .check,  and  the  gut  will  tbcn 
most  probably  drop  before  the  silk  line.  In  a  word, 
allow  the  line  no  more  time  than  just  to  unfold  before 
you  retreat  tbe  spring  of  tbe  wrist.  This  most  be  done, 
or  yoa  will  hear  a  crack,  and  find  yoo  bare  just  whipped 
off  your  tul-fly.  For  this  reason  I  should  recommend 
beginners  to  leant  at  flist  with  only  a  bob,  or  they  wiU 
Boon  empty  their  own,  or  their  friend's,  fishing-book  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  to  begin  learning  with  a  moderate 
length  of  line."  "  The  angler,"  says  Dame  Juliana 
Berners,  in  her  Treatise  oJ  Fishing  with  an  Angle, 
caiUdtheBoktt  <^  8L  Albam,"  ai  tbe  least  hath  hia 
wholesome  walk,  and  merry  at  bh  ease ;  a  sweet  air  of 
the  sweet  savour  of  the  mead  flowers  that  maketh  him 
hungry ;  he  heareth  the  melodiouB  harmony  of  fowls ; 
he  seeth  the  young  swans,  herons,  ducks,  coots,  and 
many  other  fowls,  with  their  broods,  which  to  me  seemeth 
better  than  all  the  noise  of  hounds.  And  if  the  angler 
take  fish,  surely  then  is  there  no  man  merrier  than  be 
in  bis  sport" 

Mar^i  I7tii.— Soloomized  by  the  Latin  Church  in 
honour  of  Bt  P^iaicx,  the  patron  of  Ireland.  He  was 
bOm  in  the  end  of  Uie  fourth  century,  in  the  Village  now 
called  Killpatrick,  on  the  river  Cluyd,  in  Scotland.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  hia  mother  was  niece  to  St  Martin  of 
Tours._  Ue  was  tbe  principal  saint  who  established 
Christianity  in  Ireland,  and  ia  said  to  have  died  at 
Down,  in  Ulster,  at  the  age  of  123  years. 
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Popular  tradition  aaeribeB  the  exemption  of  the 
Emenjd  Isle  from  venomous  creatures  to  the  benedic- 
tion of  St.  Patrick.  The  Irish  wear  a  shamrock  on  liis 
festival.  The  following  reason  has  been  asaigned  for  Uiis 
praotice.  When  St.  I'atrick  landed  near  Wicklow,  in 
433,  to  preach  the  Qoapei  to  the  pagan  inhabitante,  he 
illustrated,  and  succeeded  in  eonrinciBg  them  of  the 
truth  of,  the  doctrine  of  the  meet  Holy  Tbiritt,  bj 
sboirin^  them  a  trefoil,  or  three-leared  gnm  with  one 
stalk ;  and,  in  commemoration  of  this  evsntf  the  sham- 
rock, ( which  is  a  bundle  of  tins  graas,)  was  ever  worn  in 
Ireluid  upon  St.  Patrick's  Day.  "This  ingenious  mode," 
uys  Brady,  "  of  accounting  lor  the  wearing  of  the  sham- 
rock, may  possibly  have  truth  for  its  baais;  although  il 
U  more  p^bable,  that,  as  the  shamrock  li$d  been,  long 
before  the  time  oif  St.  Patrick,  comtidcred  as  the  national 
badge  or  emblem  [of  the  Iriisb],  it  was  originally 
worn  on  his  anniversary  to  mark  him  as  their  tutelar 
saint," 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  celebrated  by  the'Irish  with  every 
demonstration  of  atl'ection  for  the  memory  of  theirpstron, 
that  a  warm-hearted  and  enthusiastie  people  can  possibly 
exprees.  Some  yean  ago  it  ma  welcomed  lii  the  mailer 
eouut>7  towns  or  bamleto  in  the  following  nuuMr.  The 
inn,  if  there  was  one,  was  thrown  open  to  all  oomers^  who 
received  a  certain  allowance  of  oaten  bread  and  fiflli.  This 
vss  a  benevoleDce  from  the  host,  and  to  it  was  added  a 
"  Patrick's-pot,"  or  q^uantum  of  beer  or  whisky.  Where 
the  village  or  hamlet  could  not  boast  of  an  inn,  the 
tatgeet  cabin  wan  selected,  and  poles  were  extended  ho- 
rizontally from  one  end  of  the  apartment  to  the  other. 
Uq  these  poles,  doors  purposely  unhinged,  and  brought 
from  the  surrounding  cabins,  were  placed,  so  that  a  table 
of  considerable  dimensions  was  formed,  round  which  all 
seated  themselves,  each  one  providing  his  own  oaten 
bread  andfiah.  A  "Patrick's-pot"  followed,  uid  crowned 
th^  eonvirlal  rtipM.  Dnbtin,  on  thu  festival/  is  said 
to  pnaent "  a  aeeoe  of  featiTit;  and  mirth  onequalled  by 
anything  obeervable  in  this  country.  From  the  hlghert 
to  the  loveety  all  hearts  seem  inspired  with  the  saint's 
beDcfioeoce.  At  dt^-breah,  flags  fly  on  the  ateeples^  and 
the  bells  ring  out  incessant  peals  till  midnight .  . .  and 
by  the  union  of  wit,  humour,  imd  iroUc,  this  miraculous 
day  is  prolonged  Ull  after  the  morning  dawn."  In  the 
humble  ranks^  it  is  the  universal  practice  to  get  a  morn- 
ing dram  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  festiraL 
They  then  attend  chapel  and  hear  high  mass.  This 
over,  they  again  resort  to  a  whisky  shop,  and  wind  up 
their  "  devotions  to  Bacchus "  and  St.  Patrick  with  a 
"  row."  Many  of  the  natives  of  the  sister  ishmd,  who  re- 
side In  London,  dine  together  on  this  annivereary,  and 
promote  donationa  in  support  of  the  "  Benevolent  Se- 
cMty  of  St.  I^ljie^"  for  elothing  and  ednei^ng  obildien 
of  Iriah  parmts  who  need  the  aasistano^  by  vohuUHj 
cotttribnlions. 

March  zath. — This  is  Uie  first  day  of  spring,  a  period 
in  which  the  pagan  Romans  celebrat«d  tbe  Lvdi 
t'loraUa,  or  games  in  honour  of  Flora,  accompanied  by 
prayera  for  beneficial  influence  on  the  Iruite  of  the 
ewth  during  the  year.  Most  nations  anciently  wel- 
comed this  season  with  popular  sports  and  public  rejoic- 
ings. As  late  as  within  tlie  loet  tifty  years,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bisenach,  in  Saxony,  commemorated  it  with  a 
lingular  flUegorical  representation.  They  formed  Uiem- 
selves  into  two  oompanies  : '  one  party  carried  a  gro- 
tesque figure  of  an  old  man  covered  with  straw,  rep  re- 
lenting winter,  out  of  the  town,  after  dooming  him  to 
poblic  exUe;  whilst  the  other,  at  a  digtaaee  irom  the 
town,  decked  another  figure  of  a  youths  repiwenting 
spring  or  summer,  with  boughs  of  bawtbom  and  cgrpni^ 
and  marched  with  it  in  brave  array  to  meet  their  com- 
tades,  the  jolly  banujhers  of  winter.  In  the  meanwhile 
national  ballads,  celebrating  the  delights  of  spring  and 
rammer,  filled  Uie  skies ;  processions  paraded  the  mea- 
dows and  fields,  loudly  imploring  the  blessings  of  a  pro- 
lific summer ;  and  the  jovial  merry-makers  then  braoght 
the  "  Tietorgod"  home  in  triumph.   In  the  eoane  of 


time,  however,  Haa  ceremonial  underwent  various  alter-' 
ations.  The  parts  before  peiBonifled  were  now  per- 
formed by  real  dramatU  peraonet.  One  arnqred  as 
spring,  and  another  as  winter,  entertained  the  spec- 
tators with  a  combat,  wherein  winter  wae  ultimately 
vanquished  and  stripped  of  his  emblematical  covering ; 
spring,  on  the  contrary,  being  hailed  as  victor,  was  led 
in  triumph,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tad^  into  ika  town.  Of  Hte  years  the  spirit  of  this 
festival  has  disappeared.  Ijately,  winter  waa  uncouthly 
shaped  of  wood^  and,  being  covered  with  straw,  was 
nailed  against  a  large  wheel,  and  the  straw  being  set  on 
lire  the  apparatus  was  rolled  down  a  steep  htU.  Agree- 
ably to  the  intention  of  ito  inventors,  the  blazing  wheel 
was  by  degrees  knocked  to  pieces  against  the  preci- 
pices below ;  and  then  winter's  eUgy,  to  the  admiration 
of  tbe  spectators,  split  into  a  thousand  fiery  fragmente. 
This  custom,  also,  probably  from  the  danger  attending  it, 
quickly  fell  into  disuse;  but  still  a  shadow  of  tbe 
original  festivity,  which  it  was  meant  to  conunemorate, 
is  preserved  among  the  pet^le  of  Eisenach.  Although 
winter  is  no  longer  sent  into  banishment,  yet  an 
attempt  is  nude  to  candiiate  spring  by  o^i^igB  of 
nosegays  wd  sprigs  of  evergreen,  adorned  with  bird's 
eggs,  symbolical  ot  the  season.  "  Probably,"  says  Mr. 
Hone,  to  whose  iSvery-Day  Book  we  tre  indebted  for 
tbe  above  particulars,  "  the  latter  usages  may  not  have 
been  conseqaent  upon  the  decline  of  the  former,  but 
were  coeval  in  their  origin,  and  are  the  only  remains  of 
anident  customs  peculiar  to  the  season." 

A  recent  writer  on  the  rural  and  domestic  life  of  the 
GenmuiB,  states  that  on  summer-day,  as  th^  call  it,' 
which  falls  in  March,  on  Latere  Sunday,  they  make  a 
bretzel,  of  a  different  kind  and  shape  to  that  which  is 
oscd  at  Shrovetide,*  and  call  it "  summer-bretzel."  This 
the  children  in  the  Palatinate  carry  about  through  the 
streets,  on  wands  adorned  with  ribbons,  and  greet  the 
summer  with  a  song,  which  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  oldest  In  the  EngUsh  laiyfiuige,  be{^- 
ning,- 

Te  leaier  lit  jreonmi  in. 
Load  flng  Cnekoo,  kc. ) 

imd  which  was  no  doubt  brought  in  by  the  Saxons,  and 
thus  sung  in  England  by  their  children,  as  at  this  time 
in  Germany  is  still  sung  this 

suhhss-dat's  soro. 

Tr»,  rl,  ro  I  And  he  who  won't  come  Iiere 

Tbe  •ammer  comes  once  mel  We'll  trounte  him  wlin  oiir 

\Ve'Il  to  the  garden  lile  lu,  wspdi,  O ! 

And  watch  tben  till  he  wmea  Yo,  jo,  yol 

byuB.  Tbe  fommer  come*  once  mo  I 
Yo,  yo,  jol 
The  summer  cmm  nee  mo  I 

Tra,  ri,  ro  I  Tr*,  ri,  to  f 

Tbe  lummer  cornel  oboe  mo  I  The  luminer  comes  once  mo ! 

We'll  bebind  tbe  hedses  creep-  To  wtne,  boy*,  to  wine  I 

Ing,  All  111  m;  mmher*!  eeilsr 

Wake  the  nunmer  from  hli  Lie*  funoui  muacateller. 

•leepinr.  yo,yo,rol 

To,ya,  jo\  The  summer  comet  once  mo  I 
The  aummei  Gomes-once  mol  . 


T™,  ri,  ro  I 

Tbe  lummei  comee  once  mo'. 
Tbe  nunmer,  the  eummerl 
The  winter*!  no*  tbe  nsniet. 

Yo,  jro,  fol 
Tbe  lummer  comes  once  mo  t 

Tra,rf,Tol 

Ilie  I  UID  HUT  comet  once  mo  I 
To  beer,  bova,  to  beer  I 
The  winter  Uei  In  bsiriif  01 


Tr«,  rt,  ro ! 

The  ■umniei  comes  once  mol 
A  golden  table  tbe  master  we 
wlah, 

At  eveiy  cotaer  a  baked  ttth, 
And  mfdii  to  aee, 
Uf  nine  cans  flill  three, 
TUst  be  therewith  mqr  Jocoad 
bel 
To,  JO,  yol 
The  Mdumef  comei  «tce  mo  I 


In  otber  places  they  give  tbe  following  variation  of 
this  Mmg,  and  nther  tn  a  fedtative  tlian  singing 


(t)  The  Oemans  ntslte  verjr  little  mention  of  spring,  but  Mk, 
as  loon  at  winter  la  over,  of  mmmer  coming. 
(3)  Seeante,  p.  281. 
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Sttib,  itnlii  ttroh  I 
SummeMt^r  comH  onot  mo  I 
Violets  and  iwoat  flawvn 
The  V  bring  ua  nimnter  houn. 
We  neat  ine  koy»  m  rimlBC, 
Bometbtng  for  nl  they're  ning- 

Biets^  ■teeptng  In  red  wbie, 
And  fte  u>  Hi  dainties  flne. 


A  idden  taUe  the  maiteT  we 
wfih, 

Vlth^lenty  thenon  of  baked 

Va  vUh  tbo  mbtreei,  abioe  ■he'a 
■oUnd, 

•With  Hb—  bet  praaiei  all  deeply 

lined. 

The  daughter  we  wlih  a  httibMid 

irood. 

Who'll  hold  her  u  dear  as  hit 

lire's  blood. 
Strlh,  strah.  slroh  t 
This  day  next  jeat  we  are  here 

once  mo '. 

"On  Bummer-day,  ftlso,"  Bays  Mr.  Howilt,  "two  men 
go  rouad,  one  dreesed  in  moaa  and  straw,  as  Winter, 
and  the  other  in  ivy,  or  other  ereigreen  learea,  hung 
with  garlaodB  and  ribb<»u,  like  our  Ja«k-in-tbe-green ; 
or  ral£er,  they  go  round  in  a  Bort  of  covering  of  thia^ 
out  of  which  Uey  can  creep  at  pleasure ;  and  in  tiiia 
form  they  bc^  from  honae  to  honHe." 


BORNtE  BACH.* 

{Sfe  Engraeinf,  p.  305) 

At  ft  farm  in  Cowal,  on  the  side  of  IjOch  Fine, 
opposite  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  beautiful  castle, 
dn  elt  a  cotter  and  his  wife ;  poor  persona  of  the 
lowest  class  of  Scottaah  peasantry ;  yet  though 
poor,  they  were  loved  and  respected,  for  they  were 
as  obl^;ing  as  indnstrions ;  and  by  their  industry 
were  (Vequently  enabled  to  assist  their  neighbours 
— whom  nabita  of  expense  or  idleness  had  reduced 
to  straits. 

Such  privations  as  they  endured  came  light  to 
them,  b^use  they  referred  all  things  to  the  will 
of  God;  and  that  singleness  of  heart  and  sim- 
plicity of  belief  blunts  the  edge  of  suffering,  while 
It  enhances  the  value  of  happiness.  Next  to  this 
blessed  resignation  of  mind,  the  best  boon  of  Hea- 
ven is,  perhaps,  a  love  of  employment;  for  labour, 
when  it  is  not  too  severe,  beguiles  care.  Come 
when  you  might  to  Gillespie's  cottage,  you  always 
fonnd  the  ^od  man  and  the  good  wife  busy :  as 
(Mften  as  Gmespie  delved  in  the  potato-yard,  he 
might  be  heard  sin^ng, 

"  A  coale  wee  house,  a  eosle  wee  Ore, 
A  bonnle  wee  bodle  to  praise  and  admire ; 
A  amsle  braw  balm  upon  my  knee. 
To  crowdle,  and  ery  Daddle  to  mei 
And  bide  ye  yet,  and  Ude  ye  yet, 
Ye  little  ken  what  may  betide  ye  vet; 
A  bonnle  wee  bodie  has  been  my  lot. 
And  I'll  ay  be  canty  wf  thinking  o't." 

And  eatitjf — that  is,  cheery — he  ever  was,  for  there 
is  a  spirit  in  employment  which  ^ves  health  to  the 
mind,  as  exercise  does  to  the  body ;  besides,  there 
is  a  promise  attadied  to  diligence :  *'The  hand  of 
the  diligent  shall  bear  rule,  bat  the  slothfhl  shall 
be  undertribute."  (Prov.  x.  24.)  But,  to  return  to 
my  storv  and  my  cotters.  They  had  two  fine  chil- 
dren— toe  pride,  and  joy,  and  comfort  of  their  lives 
— a  boy  and  giri.  The  girl  was  ten  years  old,  the 
boy  seven ;  already  these  children  were  useful  in 
their  family  and  station.  Many  a  well-dressed  lord- 
ling  and  little  lady  cannot  say  as  much ;  happier 
would  ii;  be  for  them  if  they  could.  The  girl 
helped  her  mother  in  the  kale-yard  in  the  daytime, 
and  at  night  spun  the  yam  *'  maitt  as  toeel  a$ 
htrself."   The  little  boy  lay  all  day  patiently  herd- 


(1)  Fton  the  CMsAmm  Bex. 


ing  his  sheep  and  the  bladt  cattle,  and  was  already 
as  petfocUy  acquainted  wiUi  the  wilds  and  hiU-sioe 
as  boys  diat  were  twice  his  age. 

He  was  a  fearless  little  fellow,  and  when  accom- 
nied  by  his  faithful  black  and  white  collie,'  "  Dor- 
nie  Bach,"  he  apprehended  no  danger— no,  not 
even  when  he  passed  the  cairn,  where  it  is  said  a 
poor  girl,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  had  killed  herself : 
and  yet  such  a  sad  tale  might  natiurally  make  a 
child  feel  awe;  bat  he  remembered  what  his  father 
had  told  him,  and  what  he  read  (for  he  could  read) 
in  his.  Bible,  that  they  who  do  no  wrong  need  fear 
no  evil ;  so  he  played  with  his  dog,  and  cut  hasel- 
sticks,  and  f;athered  fern  to  make  a  bed  for  the 
cajttle  when  he  riioold  return  at  night,  which  he 
carried  home  on  his  back,  bound  together  with  a 
withe  of  the  birch-tree ;  at  other  times  he  gathered 
wildnadi  haries,  and  strung  them  in  neckTa<»8  for 
his  sister :  their  bright  scarlet  colour  pleased  his 
eye ;  and  there  was  besides  a  virtue  ascribed  to 
this  tree,  according  to  Higliland  lore,  which  could 
keep  all  hurtfiil  things  from  her. 

Such  notions  arise  out  of  the  wild  romantic  fea- 
tures of  that  country,  the  lonely  lives  of  the  Hi^- 
landers,  and  the  proneness  mankind  have  to  com- 
mune with  some  kindred  spirit;  so  that  when 
society  is  denied  to  them,  they  make  to  themselves 
creatures  of  their  own  imagination,  spirits  of  good 
and  evil,  out  of  trees,  and  stones,  and  rocks,  and 
nature,  and  dorive  interest  and  pleasure  from  these, 
which  the  dweller  in  busy  cities  can  have  no 
idea  o£ 

These  children  had  learned  many  lessons  taught 
by  Nature ;  they  knew  wdl  the  aspect  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  without 'any  clock  could  almost  always 
tell  ihe  hour  of  the  day ;  they  knew  well  also  when 
to  expect  a  storm,  and  when  to  drive  their  beasts  to 
a  place  of  safety  before  its  coming  fury ;  they  in- 
structed their  dog,  Domie  Bach,  too,  in  his  duties ; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  dainty  sight  for  a  painter 
to  have  seen  the  grave  face  of  the  collie,  one  ear 
cocked  up,  the  other  down ;  his  tail  "  hung  o'er  his 
hurdies  wi'  a  swirl,"  as  be  listened  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  young  mentors,  while  thc^,  by  ges- 
ture and  sound  of  voice,  could  make  him  nuder- 
stand  evervthing  they  required  of  him. 

The  chudren  were  the  happiest  of  the  happjr. 
After  a  day  of  freedom  and  delight  spent  in  the 
moors,  as  was  often  the  case,  they  did  not  return 
home  empty-handed :  Johnnie's  bundle  of  fern  was 
always  larger  than  on  other  days,  and  his  sister 
was  laden  with  a  pint  stoup  of  blaeberries  for  her 
mother,  who  dearly  loved  to  eat  them  with  a  bowl 
of  thick  cream. 

Mrs.  Gillespie  was  celebrated  for  making  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  cheese,  which  was  considered  a  great 
dainty ;  and  one  of  these  cheeses,  together  with 
one  of  the  famous  Bomie  Bach's  oflspring,  was 
designed  for  some  friends  that  dwelt  across  the 
moor>  over  the  hills  to  the  north,  in  the  wildest 
part  of  the  country.  These  were  presents  of  no 
mean  value,  for  Domie  Bach  was  of  rare  quality, 
and  so  was  the  cheese,  and  Mrs.  Gillespie  took 
counsel  with  her  husband  to  decide  whom  she 
would  entrust  with  such  valuable  gifts. 

"There's  not  one  I  would  sooner  trust  than 
Elspey,'*  said  her  &ther ;  "  that  child  never  told  an 
un^th  in  her  Me,  and  she's  trustworthy  in  every 
sense  of  the  word." 

(S)  A  paMndar  speetoa  of  sheep  dog,  fkmons  ftr  aags^r,  Im- 
mortaliied  tgr  Bniiu. 
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Elspey  gloried  in  ber  fother's  pnuBc,  and  she  felt 
her  eyes  ml  with  tears  of  modest  joy. 

<•  Bat  it's  a  lonesome  way  for  the  bairn,"  said 
the  mother ;  "  I  wonld  go  myself  but  for  the  akk- 
ness  of  our  ne^hhonr  M'Aruiur's  wife." 

"And  I,"  said  the  feUier,  **mnst  go  to  the 
fishing,  or  the  meal-«heBt  must  stand  empt^." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Johnnie,  "  I've  got  my  stick  and 
Domie  Bach,  and  we'll  take  very  good  care  of 
Elspey ;  there's  nothing  will  harm  us." 

Hb  sister  joined  her  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to 
go ;  and  after  much  demurring,  it  was  decided  that 
Elspey  and  Johnnie  should  set  off  early  the  next 
mommg.  Elspey  carried  the  basket  in  which  the 
cheese  was  deposited,  and  Johnie  took  chaise  of 
the  pup— young  Domie  Bach — who  was  not  able 
yet  to  follow  OQ  foot  Many  were  the  directions 
the  parents  gave  their  children  when  tbey  departed 
on  Huar  litOe  journey,  not  to  loiter  on  the  way, 
but  to  behave  "ivtM-iiftff;"'  and,  blessing  them, 
they  departed.  Johnnie  was  often  tempted  to  run 
here  and  there,  and  cut  a  stick,  or  fly  a  stone  for 
Domie  Bach  the  elder,  but  his  sister  restrained 
him  as  much  as  she  could ;  and  they  had  reached 
neady  half  way  in  safety  when  a  violent  storm  of 
sleet  and  snow  came  on :  it  drove  right  in  their 
laces,  and  blinded  them  so  that  they  could  not  see, 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  whole  sur^ 
&ce  of  the  euth  was  one  glittering  sheet  of  snow ; 
here  and  there  a  point  of  a  bush  or  brier  was  to 
be  seen,  but  no  track  by  which  to  guide  these  hap- 
less children  to  their  destination  remained  visible. 

They  continued  to  wander  for  and  wide;  far, 
indeed,  out  of  their  road,  among  hogt  and  mo- 
rasses, which  would  have  swaUowed  them  but  for 
the  frost  and  th^  l^t  wdght ;  and  they  endea- 
voured to  wade  on  through  the  drifting  snow  wiUi- 
ont  knowing  whither. 

Night  set  in,  and  they^  had  no  shelter.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  Johnnie  began  to  weep  bitterly; 
and,  though  Elspey  still  endeavoured  to  comfort 
and  keep  up  his  spirits,  he  complained  of  cold  and 
hunger  till  her  very  heart  ached  for  him — much 
more  for  him  than  for  herself,  although  she  was 
suffering  likewise ;  but  he  was  younger,  she  said, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  his  coun«e  and  patience 

Sve  way  under  audi  trials.  He  besou^t  her  to 
;  bim  eet  the  cheese.  "  What,  J ohnnie  I  the  cheese 
we  wne  to  take  in  safety  to  Donald  Bawn ;  ye 
would  not  think  of  that  I"  and  she  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  him  that  one  must  sooner  die  than 
break  a  trust  She  assured  him  that  she  was  as 
hungry  as  be  could  be,  but  bade  him  place  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  remember  that  ere  long,  doubts 
less,  tbeur  parents  would  seek  them  out  and  save 
them ;  and  in  this  belief  she  rested,  finding  it 
utterly  impossible  to  use  any  exertions  in  tb^ 
own  behalf. 

Down  they  sat,  therefore,  just  where  tbey  chanced 
to  be,  under  a  rock,  determined,  as  Elspey  said,  to 
await  God's  wilL  She  now  took  off  her  plaid,  and 
aU  her  upper  garments,  to  corar  her  brother,  who 
had  frUen  u^Sep ;  and  tiie  only  relirf  she  kept 
for  herself  was  the  least  of  the  two  dogs,  whom 
she  plaeed  across  her  breast  The  failiifUI  Domie 
Bach  was  his  little  roaster's  comforter.  All  that 
night  they  were  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
season ;  but  providentially  for  them  a  mass  of  snow 
fell  from  the  rock  under  which  they  sat,  and  buried 
them  in  its  bosom.    This  supplwd  the  place  of 


covering,  and  saved  their  lives.  Johnie  slept  on, 
but  Elspey  continued  (to  use  her  own  words)  to 
"  call  on  the  name  of  God"  all  that  n^;ht 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day  that 
the  parents  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coun- 
try round,  whom  th^  bad  c^ed  together,  came  to 
the  spot  where  the  children  lay ;  they  mode  the 
air  ring  with  their  shouts,  but  the  litde  ones  were 
no  longer  able  to  make  themselves  heard.  Johnnie, 
indeed,  his  sister  feared,  was  dead;  but  Domie 
Bach  saved  them :  he  barked  faintly — his  bark  was 
heard,  and  joyfiilly  cheered.  The  children  were 
dug  oat  of  their  snowy  bed ;  and  the  half^listracted 
parents  expressed  their  Joy  in  alternate  thanks  to 
God,  and  to  those  who  had  assisted  them  in  their 
search.  Johnnie  recovered ;  and  after  proper  care 
Elspey  too  became  once  more  the  stout  lassie  she 
had  ever  been,  except  a  slight  turn  in  her  head, 
which  remained  an  honourawe  mark  of  her  heroism 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

It  may  be  doubted  whe&er  she  should  not  have 
let  her  brother  eat  the  cheese ;  but  she  said,  "  Idfe 
was  worthless  without  honour;  and  besides,  I 
trusted  in  God  for  delivery." 


(1)  DberMtly,  propOTljr. 


POEMS  AND  PICTURES.* 

Who  Is  there  that,  in  his  fond  recollections  of  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  does  not,  among  all  the  memo- 
ries connected  vitb  those  happy  days,  give  a  cherished 

Elaoe  to  the  large  book  of  pictures,  which  it  was  his 
ighlj  prized  privilege  and  reward,  a^r  s  well  conned 
task  or  some  other  special  good  conduct,  to  be  permitted 
to  carry  off  to  his  ovn  comer,  that  he  might  there  gloat 
over  its  fiudnatioiiB  till  bed  timel  It  was,  indeed,  a 
perennial  spring  of  delight,  which  never  palled  upon  the 
sense,  and  never  stinted  in  its  flow.  The  more  fiunillar 
those  representations  became  to  the  eye,  the  greater  was 
theffl^joymeni  tbey  afforded.  The  plumed  irarrior,  con- 
tending in  mortal  struggle  with  his  foe, — the  gallant 
ship,  with  suls  full  set,  nobly  breasting  the  wavea, — the 
re^  11(01,  pacing  the  desert  sands  in  solitary  migesty,— 
the  striped  tiger,  or  spotted  leopard,  creeping  through 
the  thicket,  tad  gathering  his  croucbiug  limra  beneath 
him  for  a  spring  upon  bis  unsuspecting  prey, — ^the  gaunt 
and  hongry  wou,  pursuing,  with  long  unwearying  gallop, 
the  retreating  sledge  over  the  snow, — the  eagle,  scream- 
ing with  fierce  delight,  as  be  drove  his  talons  into  the 
heart  of  his  helpless  victim,  and  bore  it  aloft  to  bis  rock- 
built  eyrie each  of  these,  as  it  told  through  the  eye 
its  tale  of  fear,  or  wonder,  or  sorrow,  stamped  deep  and 
clear  an  impression  upon  the  childish  minc^  which  not 
all  the  long  years  of  after  life,  and  all  the  rough  Mctiou 
undergone  in  bunting  with  the  world  and  its  caret, 
have  been  thenceforth  able  to  cfisce. 

The  keen  sosceptibUity  of  enjoyment  which  admits 
BO  many  pleasures  to  the  mind  through  the  avenne  of 
the  senses,  is  the  espedal  privilege  of  our  early  years. 
In  after  life,  the  number  of  our  directly  pleasing  sensa- 
tions decreases,  and  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  con- 
veyed through  such  as  remain  becomes  weakened,  day 
by  day.  Our  senses  become  deadened  to  the  capacity  of 
etyoyment,  and  our  taste,  grown  fiutidious,  becomes 
more  obsenrant  of  blemishes  which  mar  and  destroy  it. 
But  we  have,  even  then,  a  compensation  for  the  absence 
or  rarity  of  direct  present  gratification  of  this  kind,  in 
the  memory  of  those  enjoyments  which  are  past.  The 
mind,  with  providential  frugality,  husbands  its  store  of 
early  pleasures,  and  preserves  the  impressions  of  them 
with  care,  to  be  reproduoed  and  renewed,  when  the  path 
by  which  they  were  wont  to  be  conveyed  firom  wiwont 

.(1)  "  Poema  and  FlctuiM."  LoodoD]  Imm  Bum.  ISW. 
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becomes  choked  ap,— irben  the  dolled  seiiie  forgeU  iia 
offioe,  tnd  thfi  mmd  iteelf,  voMied  utd  evbauited,  no 
more  euros  to  look  abroad  for  nev  oltjeota  of  delist 
Then  it  is  that  we  feel  the  value  of  thoac  impreoaiona, 
long  forgotten,  perhapB,  but  Derei  efi^t^  which  were 
stamped  upon  the  mind  in  youth.  A  nev  fountain  of 
enjoyment  is  opened  to  us.  The  recollection  of  pleasure 
Bupplles  the  place  of  the  senee  of  it,  and,  aa  present  im- 
prcaeions  of  beanty  become  dim  and  indistinct,  a  reflected 
light  brings  Imck  old  ones  subduedand  mellowed  before 
the  eye ;  we  return,  in  a  far  better  aenae  than  U  osually 
attached  to  the  words,  to  a  second  childhood,  and  live 
over  again,  in  the  renewed  feelings  of  days  long  gone  by, 
the  best  and  happient  portion  of  our  lires. 

It  is  thus  that,  while  in  ^pearanoe  we  art  only 
amusing  a  child,  we  may  in  reality  be  proriding  a  store 
of  eiyoyment  for  an  old  man.  Every  happy  day  we  give 
to  the  one,  la  the  pledge  of  many  an  oi%-retunung  feeling 
of  tranquil  pleasure  to  the  other.  How  much  im- 
portance does  not  such  a  consideration  attach  even  to 
the  triflea  by  which  we  endeavour  to  catch  the  attention 
of  children, — to  every  thread  which  is  woven  into  that 
chord  of  association  between  inward  feelings  and  exter- 
nal objects,  which,  first  Bounded  in  early  years,  ceases 
not  to  vibrate,  and  to  convey  to  the  inoermost  seat  of 
feeling  its  never-failing  thrill  of  pleasure  or  pain,  while 
life  remains  !  How  much  of  the  destiny  of  the  man 
.does  he  hold  in  bis  bands,  who  has  the  power  of  directing 
the  first  associations  of  the  child  I  Bat  this  is  rather 
leading  us  ^way  from  our  present  purpose,  which  is 
merely  to  suggest  how  objecte  which  tiie  wise  amonj^  us 
ane  apt  to  deem  too  trivial  to  deserve  muoh  attention, 
IhingB  apparently  fitted  only  for  the  momentary  gratifi- 
cation of  beings  who  are  "  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled 
with  a  straw,"  may,  perchance,  be  in  their  resulta  the 
most  important  things  of  all ;  transmitting  over  the 
whole  region  of  liio  influence  more  extended  and 
more  powerful  than  the  greatest  and  most  momentous 
events ;  jost  as  it  may  be  that  the  character  and  social 
condition  of  a  people  may  be  more  powerfully  influenoed 
by  their  nursery  ballads,  than  by  Uw  moat  solonn  acta 
of  their  legislature. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
the  book  now  before  us  is  one  for  children ;  or  that  its 
value  consists,  by  any  means,  in  its  fitum  to  amuse  or 
please  tho  yonn^  Bat  it  ia  a  book  (rf  pictures,  and 
mote,  it  is  one  mil  of  nictnna  ,■— and  thus,  by  a  natural 
association,  carried  a8M<^to  thoMearlydays,  when,  we 
shall  not  say  such  a  book, —  for  (here  were  no  apch  books 
then, — but  a  book  so  filled  witli  pictorial  enchantments, 
with  its  borders,  head  and  tail  pieces,  and  initial-letters, 
adorned  with  intricate  tracery  of  leaves  and  flowers,  in 
which  we  were  perpetually  making  new  diaooveiiea  of 
little  faces  peepmg  oat  from  the  oomen,  and  other  the 
like  wondet^,  was  tA  us  an  exbanstless  treasury  of  <le- 
l^hts,  and  a  source  of  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  anti- 
cipations of  a  woiid  yet  untried,  of  which,  Lf  the  stream 
h^  now  run  dry,  tho  channel  remaina  aa  distinctly 
marked  as  ever. 

Tiie  prevuling  Euhion  of  vrotmij  illuatimting  almost 
every  kind  or4>ubIication,  if  it  indlcatea  QaA  we  have 
become  highly  luxurious  in  our  Utarary  appetites,  that 
we  think  it  nece&saiy  to  recoBunend  the  plain  intd- 
Icctual  fare  which  sufficed  for  our  btbers  to  our  pahUes 
by  all  manner  of  piquant  sauces  and  elaborate  condi- 
ments, must  be  awiowledged  to  bo,  in  many  req>ects, 
a  great  improvement  upon  tiie  old  mode  of  mana^g 
those  matteis.  Where  tne  azecutloai  b  muilorioua,  oar 
enjoyment  is  heightened  by  the  oontamplation  of  so 
much  additional  talent  employed  in  presenting  the 
subject  to  our  minds ;  as,  in  seeing  a  irell  acted  play,  we 
have,  added  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  beauty  of 
the  language,  the  developoment  of  the  plot,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  dialogue,  the  still  ftirthar  gratificaUou  of 
witnessing  the  succeasful  wmVfdim^'t  of  fiealing  and 
paasion,  and  the  vivid  representation  to  our  senses,  by 
voice  and  geatuTQ,  of  that  irtiich  mm  bofore  xaon  dimly 


exhiUtftd  to  onr  bare  understanding.  W«  have  the  tale 
twice  told  to  TU,  with  so  much  of  a  difierenco — once  to 
th«  ear  ami  once  to  the  eye,— that  the  t^ect  is  equal  to 
that  of  perfect  novelty.  Nay,  we  know  not  whether 
there  is  not,  in  beholdi^  our  own  dim  conceptions  of  an 
admired  scene  or  description  assuming  form  and  body 
under  the  artist's  pencil,  and  standing  out  in  living 
reality  before  us,  a  pleasure  greater  than  wo  idiould  have 
derived  firom  an  entirely  nev  and  equally  success^ 
effort  of  the  same  genius  which  first  created  it  for  us. 

^  more  beautimt  book  than  this  of  Mr.  Bums's  we 
have  never  seen.  It  is  a  volume  of  poems,  partly 
original,  partly  selected ;  and,  of  course,  of  very  various 
merit ; — but  umost  all  worthy  of  a  placie  in  a  book,  not 
intendad  to  be  read  through  onoe  and  then  laid  aside, 
but  to  be  returned  U*  over  uid  over  again.  The  poems, 
however,  are  but  a  secondary  attraction  ;  the  beauty  of 
the  book  consists  in  its  illustrations ;  which  are  crowded 
upon  it  with  a  lavish  profusion  altogether  astonish- 
ing when  we  consider  their  uniform  excellence.  There 
is  scarcely  one  of  these  Illustrations — we  do  not  know 
that  vo  should  make  even  one  exception —  which, 
by  itself  alone,  would  not  be  a  veiy  valuable  ornament 
to  any  publication ;  when  wc  state  that  there  are  a  hun- 
dred such,  (exclusive  of  ornamental  borders  to  each 
page,  of  endless  variety  of  design )  in  a  quatlo  volume  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  attraction  which  sndi 
a  book  must  present  to  the  lovers  of  art  will  be  easily 
estimated.  We  see  from  Mr.  Bunis's  list  of  artist*  and 
engravem,  that  almost  every  name  of  eminent  in  this 
depari.menl  of  art  has  been  employed  upon  his  bocdc,  and 
the  result  ia  worthy  of  their  united  t#lenta.  We  can  with 
difficulty  conceive  that  engmving  on  wood  can  be  carried 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  excellcnec. 

We  nave  been  &vourcd  with  Mr.  Bums's  pcrmisdon 
to  transfer  some  specimens  of  his  illustrations  to  our 
pages.  We  sive  at  present  the  illustration  of  a  poem 
by  Professor  Wheweil,  which  originally  appeared  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Tha  Tribnts,"  edited  Lonl  Korth- 
ampton,  and  which,  borrowed  hy  lir.  Bona  from  that 
source,  we  now  borrow  from  him.  Carefully  as  the 
iUuBtntienB  in  this  Uagaxioe  are  always  printed,  we 
fsar  wfi  shall  scarcely  succeed  in  conveying  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  effect  which  this  one  produces  on  Ur.  Bums's 
hot-pressed  pages. 

THE  SmMNO  UAXDEirS  CBosa 

(&e  £nffrattMg,  /.330.} 

SHTXiTa  Vienna'a  ancient  wall 

lie  levd  plaiaa  of  nud. 
And  there  the  pathway  runs  of  all 

Tlidt  seek  tiu>  Roly  Land. 

And  from  the  wall  a  little  tftet. 

And  by  the  trodden  Uae, 
SUadg,  mxa  from  many  a  distant  plac^ 
A  tidl  aud  slender  shrine.' 

li  seems,  so  standing  tliere  alone. 

To  tliose  who  couie  and  go, 
No  pile  of  dull  unconscious  stone, 

Alt  touch'd  with  joy  or  woe ; 

Seems  to  the  stmnger  on  his  way, 

k  friend  that  forth  hath  set, 
Hie  parti     moment  to  dday. 

And  stands  and  lingers  yet. 

While  to  the  lon^-gone  traveller 

Betuming  to  ma  borne. 
It  imns  with  doubtful  greetung  Htm 

Of  joy  aud  sorrow  came. 

BaUrn  hav«  been  there  of  beHusg  jay. 

And  tears  of  bitlcr  Io«s, 
is  friends  have  met  and  parted,  Igr 

The  Spinning  Miuden'a  Cross. 


(1)  A  Gothic  c.tott  or  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  centurv, 
sotnawbat  rMemblliv  Quatn  Elinor's  cwssm  In  Engbnd,  staoda  at 
•  little  distance  outside  (he  city  of  Vtenna,  and  k  eemtaoaly  eaHcd 
"Die  Bpinncrinn  am  Kmis.' 
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Yonng  Mft^aretlutdtbegeitaertlieart 
.  OfaUthBiuUeutiien. 
If  or  erar  fiuTd  her  oonatut  part 
Of  d>Uf  tcdl  and  prayer. 

Bat  wlien  the  Sabbath-mom  had  smiled. 

And  earlr  prayer  was  o'er. 
Then  Marg'ret,  gentle,  atil^  and  nuM, 

Had  happiness  in  store. 

For  then  with  Weniel  side  W  side 

In  calm  ddit^ht;  she  stht/d, 
Adid  the  Prater's  flowery  pride. 

Or  in  the  Aogarten's  shade. 

"  Gretchen  belovM !  Oretchen  dear ! 
Bright  davs  we  soon  diili  aee ; 
My  mastar,  lord  of  Lttwethier, 
Win  link  ny  lot  with  thee. 

And  there,  upon  the  Kahleo's  swell,  ■ 

Where  distantDonaa  shiaes, 
He  gives  a  cot  where  we  shall  dwdl, 

And  tend  bis  spreading  vinea." 

Tbongh  jcry  through  Margaret  sent  4  tiirill. 

Ana  at  oer  eyes  ran  o'er. 
Few  words  she  spoke  for  good  or  Ult 

Nor  "Wenzel  needed  more. 

Bat  when  again  the  Sabbath-bell 

Had  struck  on  Wind's  ear, 
A  sadder  tale  had  he  to  tdl. 

And  Margaret  to  bear. 

"Gretchen  belored I  Gretchen  dear ! 

Joy  yet ; — ^bat  patience  now ; 
My  master,  lord  of  Lffwethier, 
Has  boand  him  with  a  vow ; 

And  he  most  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Our  Saviour's  tomb  to  free; 
And  I  and  all  hii  fatthfiil  band 

MoBt  with  hmi  o'er  the  sea." 

A  swelling  heart  did  Margaret  press, 

But  caun  was  she  io  view ; 
Meekly  she  bore^her  happinMs, 

Her  sorrow  meeluy  too. 

Her  solifar)'  Sabbaths  brought 
.  A  prayer  a  patient  sigh, 
As  on  the  Holy  Land  she  thought. 
Inhere  innts  did  Uve  and  die. 

Bnt  from  the  Holy  land  soon  came, 

Betorainf  pSgrims  there, 
And  heavy  fidings  brought  with  them 

For  Margarfit*s  aniioutear. 

Ktr  WiiuH  is  a  oi^tc  made 

In  Fayvim  dungeon  sold. 
And  there  must  lie  till  nuuom  paid 

A  hundred  cotBs  of  gold. 

Alas  for  Margaret  I  should  dm  spiu. 

And  all  her  store  be  sold, 
Ib  om  l(wg  yetr  she  scarce  Mold  wia 

A  single  piece  of  gold, 

TM  kfvs  can  hope  tlirough  good  and  iU, 

When  other  nope  la  gone : 
SlbtH  she  who  lore*  w  weU  H  stiD, 

And  he  in  prison  groan  P 

She  ielt  within  her  inmost  hewt 

A  ftnuige  bewildcr'd  swdl, 
Too  soft  to  break  with  sodden  start. 

Too  gentle  to  rebel. 

And  what  she  hoped  or  thought  to  earn 

Poor  Margaret  never  knew. 
Bat  on'  tier  dWalT  oft  she'd  tun 

A  thoughtful,  hopeftd  view. 
Aad  by  the  stone  where  last  tht?  met.  ' 

lach  daf  abe  took  her  stand; 
And  twirTd  the  thread  tUl  daylight  set, 

With  unremitting  hand. 

Her  httlc  store  upou  the  stone 

She  spread  to  passers-by ; 
Aid  oft  thmr  paused  and  g»eit  upm 

Her  meek  and  mounful  eye. 


And  e'en  from  those  who  had  but  few, 

Fall  oft  a  coin  she  won, 
And  faster  &r  her  treasors  new 

Titan  e'er  her  hopes  had  done. 

Through  shine  and  rain,  through  beat  and  snow. 

Her  dailv  task  she  plied ; 
And  wrought  for  two  long  twelvemouUis  ao. 

And  tliflit  she  gently  died. 

[But  sU  in  vain  it  grew,  aUts ! 

Her  destined  ransom  store ; 
For  from  the  iloly  Land  there  pass 

Tne  travellers  pnpe  more.' 

And  when  to  her  their  news  they  said. 

All  chi'cr  and  hope  were  gone;  - 

For  Wcuzel  is  in  prison  dead. 
His  captive  sorrowi  done. 

Then  on  her  faoe  what  woe  tm  set! 

Yet  still  she  spun  and  spun, 
As  If  her  hands  could  not  tbrnt  ' 
The  work  they  bad  begun.] 

Thgr  took  the  treasore  she  )iad  won, 

run  many  a  variai!  coin, 
And  o'er  the  stoue  where  she  had  spun, 
Tbty  raised  that  shapely  shrine. 

Ani  still  Viiona's  maids  recall 
.  Her  meekly  suffer'd  loss. 
And  pobt  the  baa  beneath  the  wall— 
Thi  SFisHiaro  Maii>e:i'b  Ckoss. 

Set.  W.  Wk>nr.ell. 

r»  This  and  tlie  three  following  kUuus,  do  (uK  appear  in 
Mr.Boms's  book,  nor  in  the  Tributa.  They  have  been  kindly 
supplied  to  us  by  Professor  "Whewdl  himself.] 


iVtiscellaneous. 


"  I  liyve  henmadf  only  a  nitsegay  t>r  culled  tlowera,  snd 
have  broiwht  nothing  ot  (uy  own,  but  the  string  thai  ties 
thtm."— Jtfoii(Blya«. 

4n  tAA.  man  atood  at  tbe  window,  ftt  midnight*  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  yeajr,  wui  cwt  ft  long  look  0% 
despair  towards  th«  tmuQvable  ijt«riy  heavcus  ubove 
bim,  and  upon  the  pure,  white,  silaot,  earth  beneath, 
on  vhich  there  was  none  so  joylew,  bo  eleeplcaa 
at  hiniMlf.  For  hU  grave  waa  cloae  bceido  him,  it. 
was  coTerod  only  with  the  snow  of  .see,  not  with  the 
verdure  of  youth;  and  he  had  broutJu.  nothing  witl* 
him  out  of  0,  loQg  and  busy  life,  Dothiog  but  erroru, 
ain,  and  disease ;  a  wasted  body,  a  barren  arful ;  a  breaat 
fiill  of  poiaoQ,  an  age  full  of  remoiae.  His  titir  youthful 
days  stood  before  nim  like  gBoslA,  and  dragged  him 
back  again  to  that  young  bright  tnomiDg,  when  hia 
father  placed  him  upon  the  diveiging  road  of  life, 
which,  oh  the  right' hand,  leads  along  the  bright  anJ 
sunny  path  of  virtue  to  the  liuid  of  light,  and  of  good 
angoL;  and,  on  (Jio  left,  conveys  the  traveller  down 
among  the  mole  hilU  of  vitie,  into  a  blacjt  cavern,  full 
of  dropping  poison,  of  hi>wing  snxikes,  and  of  durl^ 
oppressive  vi^oun. 

Alaa  I  the  serpente  hung  upon  Us  breast,  aud  the 
poison-drops  upon  hie  tongue,  aud  lie  kocw  now  ahore 
nc  was ! 

Uorror^trudt,  and  in  toned  of  tnexpceseible  wguitib, 
he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  "  Qivo  ine  my 
youth  again  I  Oh,  my  father,  place  me  again  upon  that 
starting-point  of  life,  that  I  may  <^ooii«  otheprieo  I" 

But  his  bther  and  his  youth  had  long  since  departed. 
He  saw  ig^-fatui  danniug  upon  the  moraiw,  and  dis- 
^poaiing  in  the  chureh>aal,  am]  he  sal<l,  "  Th(^  are 
iny  EooUui  days."   Ue  saw  a  stiloing  star  shoot  from 
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See  page  SIB. 
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huren,  aiid£all  down  extinguished  on  the  earth.  "That 
is  mjBelf,"  said  hia  bleeding  heart;  and  the  Berpent- 
fangs  of  remorse  pierced  deeper  into  its  wounds.  His 
excited  fiuK7  showed  him  night-walkers  Riding  upon 
tbe  roofii,  and  the  windmill  aeoued  to  Tift  its  arms 
threatenit^ly  towards  him,  while  a  solitMT  sknll,  that 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  empty  ehamu-house,  gra- 
AwMj  aasamed  his  features.  . 

In  the  midst  of  his  horrors,  there  soonded  suddenly 
from  the  church-tower,  tho  mnsic  of  the  new  year,  like 
distant  holy  hymnings.  He  becMoe  softoud  and  more 
composed.  He  gania  aronnd  upon  the  horiaou,  and 
upon  the  wide  earth,  and  he  tiioiight  of  his  early  friends, 
WDO,  as  teachers  of  Uieir  fellows,  bthcrs  of  happy  chil- 
dren, honest  and  virtuous  men,  were  all  happier  and 
better  than  himself ;  and  he  said,  "  Oh  !  I,  too,  on  this 
first  n^ht  of  the  new  year,  m^ht  have  &Ura  asleep, 
like  yon,  with  diy  eyes,  if  I  wonld.  I,  too,  dear  paronto, 
might  have  been  happy,  if  I  had  followed  your  new- 
year's  wishes  imd  counsels." 

In  this  feverish  recollection  of  his  youth,  it  seemed 
to  bim  as  if  the  skull,  with  hia  features  in  the  chamel- 
hoase,  nused  itself ;  and,  at  length,  the  superstition 
which,  on  New- Year's  Eve,  seee  ^osts,  and  the  events 
ofthefntnre,  gave  h  the  farm  of  a  living  youth,  in  the 
attitude  of  the  beautiful  scnlptored  boy  of  the  eq>ltal, 
who  is  taking  a  thorn  ont  of  Us  foot.  He  fonded  he 
saw  his  own  l>looming  youthful  fignre  represented  in 
bitter  mockery  before  him. 

He  could  bear  to  look  at  it  no  longer;  he  oovered 
his  c^es;  thousands  of  scalding  tears  streamed  upon 
the  snow;  and,  in  low,  broken,  despairing  tones,  he 
sighed  out,  "  Oh  !  comesgidn,  my  youth,  come  again  I" 
And  ii  came  again ;  for  he  had  omy  been  dreaming  a 
honid  dream  on  this  New-Year'a  Ki^t :  he  was  atUl  a 
yoang  man.  But  hia  errcm  were  no  dream ;  and  he 
thanked  God  that  he  had  still  time  left  to  retrace  the 


steps  he  had  taken  in  the  dark  paasagea  tS  vice,  and  to 
place  his  feet  upon  the  bright  sunny  path,  which  leads 
to  the  pure  land  of  blessedness. 

Turn  back  with  him,  yoniur  reader,  if  thou  hast  en- 
tered, like  him,  upon  the  path  of  error;  otherwiEc,  this 
frightful  dream  wul,  in  future,  be  thy  jud^ ;  and  then, 
if,  with  a  voice  of  anguish  thou  shalt  cry,  "  Ketum  again, 
fwr  youth,"— Ah»  t  it  will  never  return  '.—Jean  Paul. 

BSDOATIOir. 

Thblwall  thought  it  very  unfiur  to  influence  a  child's 
mind  by  inculcating  any  opinions  before  it  had  come  to 
years  of  discretion  to  choose  for  ilsdf.  I  ^ewed  him 
my  garden,  and  told  him  it  was  my  botanical  garden. 
"How  so?"  said  he;  "it  is  covered  with  weeds."  "O," 
I  replied,  "  that  is  only  because  it  has  not  yet  come  to  its 
age  of  discretion  and  choice.  The  weeds,  you  see,  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  grow,  and  I  thought  it  nnliur  in  me 
to  pr^ndice  the  sou  towaida  roaea  and  atrawberriea." 
— Cotmdge, 

To  be  humble  to  superiors,  is  duty;  to  equals,  is 
courtesy ;  to  inferiors  is  nobleness ;  and  to  all,  safety  • 
it  beiiK  a  virtne,  that,  for  all  her  lowlinesB,  com- 
mandeih  the  souls  it  stoops  io.~^iT  Thxmat  Man. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  LORD  COLLINQWOOD. 


Tux  most  interesling  deacription  of  biography  ia  that 
which  deftiB  moat  largely  with  the  prirate  life  of  public 
men,  and  which  cztiibita  tbetn  to  us  most  clearly  in 
those  &miliar  relationB  which  are  common  to  tliem 
with  the  general  herd  of  mankind.  The  subject  of  the 
biography  must  have  borne,  in  some  degree,  a  public 
efaancter,  otherviae  ita  deficiency  in  dignity  fails  to  invest 
it  with  such  interest  as  will  command  general  attention. 
Wc  cannot  bring  oumelves  to  care  much  for  common- 
place details  regarding  men  who  have  nothing  that  is 
not  common-place  in  their  histories.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  life  of  the  individual  is  merely  uaed  as  a 
guiding  line  along  which  to  trace  the  narrative  of  public 
and  historical  events,  then  it  is  nothing  else  tban  his- 
tory, imperfectly  and  inadequately  written.  That  bio- 
gn^hy  is  the  most  successfui,  which,  laying  before  us 
most  fully  the  feelings,  affections,  and  paaeions,  the 
pointa  of  weakness  and  atrength,  of  men,  whom  othor- 
wiae  we  ahonld  know  only  in  their  connexion  with,  and 
aa  influencing  the  course  of,  the  great  and  stirring 
erenta  which  ^ect  the  fortunes  and  determine  the 
Btniggles  of  nations,  throws  moftt  of  a  haman  interest 
over  cbaraetera  whose  position  somewhat  tends  to  raiae 
them  out  of  the  region  of  general  sympathy. 

It  is  not  every  man,  however,  whose  biography  can 
ihoB  be  written.   There  are  tome  in  whom  the  private 


individual  ia  so  entirely  absorbed  by  the  public  mau, 
that,  were  wc  to  exclude  from  the  record  of  their  deeds 
all  that  is  not  matter  of  general  history,  we  should  leave 
little  or  nothing  worth  knowing.  Such  men  are  mere 
historical  monuments,  convenient — perhaps  neoefleary— 
forgiving  aome  degree  of  individuality  of  interest  to 
historical  eventa ;  if  veiy  eminent  or  very  succcasful, 
then,  it  may  be,  concentrating  in  their  own  peraona  the 
greater  part  of  the  hiatorical  interest  of  their  day  of 
glory ;  but  as  nien,  having  human  heails  in  their 
boeoma,  and  standing  towards  other  men  in  the  varied 
relations  of  private  life,  we  know  them  not,  or  care  not 
for  them ;  the  marble  effigies,  which  remain  to  rcpreaent 
them  in  the  national  depositories  of  memorials  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  are  not  lesa  interesting  to  our  feelings. 

Corresponding  to  the  interest  which  we  take  in  all  tbst 
ia  purely  personal  to  public  men,  is  the  pain  with  which 
we  are  too  often  obliged  to  paaa  from  feelinga  of  grati- 
tude for  great  public  aervicee,  and  of  admiration  for 
splendid  achievements  in  statesmanship  or  war,  to  those 
of  stem  moral  reprobation  for  personal  vices,  or  of  com- 
pasaion  and  humiliation  for  lamentable  weakneescs  and 
inconaiatencies.  The  jar  which  is  occasioned  to  our 
wholfi  moral  ftmme,  by  the  encounter  of  feelings  no 
opposite  U)  each  other,  ia  one  of  the  moat  unpleasing: 
experiences  to  which  the  student  of  history,  or  of  human 
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natare  (the  dtiidy  of  histoiy  U  tbe  study  of  bunuui 
nature),  is  erer  subjected-;  80  iui|}1eaaiDf,  ttiat  Aoet 
men  labour  to  escape  from  it,  by  stifling  tbe  one  or  tbe 
other,  and  leaving  ltd  opposlU:  in  undinputed  poBSGsBion 
of  the  field.  They  cither  borrow  from  tbe  glories  of  tbe 
hero  or  the  statesman  a  light,  tbe  glare  of  which  prevents 
them  iTom  marking  tbe  moral  deformity  of  tbe  man ; 
or,  making  the  latter  the  chief  feature  in  their  picture, 
tbey  throw  from  it  a  deep  and  dark  sliadow,  which 
obecnrea,  and  utterly  bloU  out,  all  the  brightnesa  of  the 
former.  How  oHen  la  history  written  by  men,  of  no 
dishonest  purpose,  but  merely  yielding  to  the  natural 
tendency  to  shrink  from  painful  impressions,  as  if  pri- 
vate vices  ceased  to  he  sucb  when  marking  the  cbatacter 
of  those  whose  public  actions  tbey  admire;  or,  as  if 
great  action  lost  all  worthiness  and  called  for  no  appro- 
bation, because  proceeding  from  men  of  whose  personal 
characters  they  disapproved ! 

Tbere  have  been,  however,  happily  not  a  few  meui 
great  and  admirable  in  public  life,  to  the  contemplation 
of  whose  private  characters  we  can  descend  without  a 
single  feeling  of  pain  or  misgiving;  men  who  have 
not  the  less  baskea  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  domestic 
affection,  unswerving  friendship,  and  all  tbe  endearing 
relations  of  private  Ufe,  that  they  have  nobly  conflronted 
tbe  storm  and  turmoil  of  the  encounter  of  human  pas- 
sions  in  the  great  conflicts  of  parties  and  nations.  It  is 
in  such  cases  that  biography  is  truly  delightful.  We 
are  harassed  by  no  struggle  between  tbe  sentiment  of 
admiration  for  greatness  on  the  one  band,  and  our 
moral  judgment  of  rigbt  and  wrong  on  the  other.  On 
tbe  contn^,  onr  idmiraMon  and  our  moral  judgment 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  meeting  in  harmony, 
form  together  a  compound  in  which  tbe  firm  solidity 
of  the  one,  and  the  warmth  of  tbe  other,  become  amal- 
gamated into  a  feeling  of  the  most  glowing  and  affec- 
tionate veneration. 

We  would  place  Lord  Collingwood  high  in  the  rank 
of  men  of  this  last  class ;  as  one,  to  either  aspect  of 
whose  life,  the  public  or  the  private,  we  can  equally 
turn,  with  an  increasing  feeling  of  resp^  for  bia  oha-. 
racter.    As  a  naval  commander  he  occupied  the  second 

filace  in  public  estimation,  only  because,  while  Nelson 
ived,  it  was  impos^ble  that  any  one  but  he  conid 
occupy  the  first  place,  or  that  any  one  should  share  it 
with  him ;  and,  as  a  private  man,  a  husband,  and  a 
father,  we  may  search  into  his  whole  life  with  the  most 
jealous  scrutiny,  without  finding  any  such  unhappy  blots 
as  dimmed  the  bright  sun  of  Nelson's  glory.  But  that 
which  gives  a  most  affecting  interest  to  his  history,  is 
the  SMdeB  of  martyrdom  to  which  be  was  subjected — 
which  he  bore  with  so  mnch  ancomplaiuing  fortitude — 
and  under  which  he  ultimately  sunk.  As  mnch  an 
exile  from  borne,  and  all  it«  ei^oyments,  as  any  con- 
vict in  a  penal  settlement ;  as  entirely  shut  out  from 
the  solace  of  indulging  those  affections  and  home-keeping 
tastes  with  which  be  was  so  richly  endowed,  as  if  his 
country  had  driven  him  forth  with  di^ononr,  instead  of 
employing  him  in  its  most  honourable  and  important 
aerviee ;  daring  seventeen  years  enjoying  only  one  year 
of  peace  and  home ; — tbe  constant  cry  upon  his  lips  was, 
as  his  heart  yearned  after  hia  beloved  wife,  and  the  two 
darlings  who  were  growing  up  into  womanhood  without 
lieing  almost  known  to  him,  "  Would  it  were  peace,  that 
I  might  get  borne  I "  Never  hunted  deer  longed  for  its 
resUng-place  aa  h«  did  for  bia  return  to  his  wife,  bis  chil- 
dren, and  his  garden.  Bat  it  is  remai^able  that,  in  bis 
u  tmoet  longings  for  home,  be  never  disconnocted,  even  in 
thought,  the  idea  of  bis  return  from  that  of  peace.  He 
never  dreamt  of  deaerting  bis  post.  He  did  not,  aa  be 
easily  might  have  done,  eeize  upon  tbe  excuse  of  failing 
health  and  long  service,  to  ask  for  a  release ;  like  a  sterling, 
noble-hearted,  noflisching  hero  aa  he  was,  he  went  on 
working  while  he  eoald  be  of  nse,  bradng  his  lel&zed 
nerves  aa  be  best  conld,  and  stifling  idle  longinga  whiefa 
swelled  in  bis  hosoia,  but  never  leaving  hia  hameea  nntil 
he  anifk  in  it,  and  literally  died  at  hia  work. 


We  do  not  profess  here  to  write  a  life  of  Lord  Colling- 
wood, or  to  pv«  tny  partlculari  tegarding  bim  which 
are  not  to  b^  found  in  those  aonrc^  of  information 
already  open  to  the  public.  But  we  have  thone^t  a 
very  sligot  sketch  of  tbe  leading  particnlara  at  his 
career  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  onr  readers. 

He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity and  distinction  in  tbe  county  of  Northumber- 
land, where  tbey  at  one  time  held  large  ^tossessions. 
Bat  of  these  a  portion  was  lost  in  the  great  civil  war,  in 
whldi  his  anceator  adhered  to  the  cuise  of  Charles  ihe 
First ;  another  portion  was  forfeited  on  account  of  the 
acoeauon  of  a  second  ancestor  to  tbe  rebellion  of  1715  ; 
a  third  passed  to'a  younger  branch  of  the  Eamily ;  so 
that  Lord  Collingwood's  father  succeeded  to  an  ancient 
and  honourable  name,  and  a  very  moderate  fortune.  He 
settled  at  Newcastle-on-Tj-ne ;  and  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Weatmordand  Sqnir^  by  whom  be  bad  three  sons 
and  thrMdanghters.  Cuthhert  (afterwards  L(«d  Colling-  , 
wood)  was  the  eldest. 

Cutbbert  was  bom  on  26th  September,  1750,  and 
was  educated  at  Newcastle,  along  with  the  late  lords 
Stowell  and  Eldon ;  one  of  whom  used  afterwards  to 
roeak  of  him  as  having  been  a  pretty  and  gentle  boy. 
He  Was  placed  in  the  navy  when  he  was  only  eleven 
yean  old,  nnder  the  care  of  his  cousin,  Captun,  afterwards 
Admiral  Brathw^te,  who  then  commanded  the  Shan- 
non. After  having  served  with  him  many  years,  and 
subsequently  with  Admiral  Boddam,  he  went,  in  1774, 
to  Boston  with  Admiral  Oraves ;  and  in  1776  was  made 
a  lieutenant,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  HQl. 
In  1 776  he  went  to  Jamdca,  aa  lieutenant  of  the  Hornet  ; 
sloop.  There  he  sneeeeded  Lord  Nelson,  as  lieutenant  of 
the  Lowestoffe,  on  that  officer's  promotion  to  another 
ship  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  at  each  step  of  promo- 
tion gained  by  Nelson,  Collingwood  stepped  into  the 
place  he  bad  left,  until  they  both  became  poat-captains. 

In  1786  Collingwood  returned  to  EngUnd  and  re- 
mained at  home  four  years,  making  acqnaintance,  as  he 
said,  with  his  own  fiunily.  In  1790  an  armament  was 
pteparsd  against  Spain,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Mermaid,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies 
with  Admiral  Comide;  but  afiaira  with  Spain  and 
Ruaua  having  been  accommodated,  and  seeing  no  pro- 
spect of  immediate  employment,  he  returned  to  bis 
native  connty,  where  he  was  som  after  married  to  a 
Mils  Blackett,  by  wfaran  he  had  two  daoghteis,  fme 
bom  in  17E>2,  and  another  in  1793. 

When  the  war  with  France  broke  out  in  179R,  Captain 
Collingwood  was  appointed  captain  of  the  IMnce,  in 
which  he  was  present  at  the  action  of  the  Ist  of  June, 
fonght  by  Lord  Howe,  off  Cape  U  Hogue,  and  highly 
distingoiahed  Umadf,  although,  from  aome  unezpl^ned 
ospriee  of  tbe  admiral,  hia  name  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  despatches. 

From  the  Prince,  Captun  Collingwood  removed  into 
the  Barflear,  and  afterwards  into  the  Excellent,  in  which 
he  went  into  the  Mediterranean.  He  bad  not  been  long 
there  when  he  had  to  bear  a  part  in  another  victory, 
sUII  more  datMn  and  ^oriotu  than  that,  for  hia  aervioes 
in  whidi  he  waaao  ill  requited.  OntheUthof  Pebroary, 
1797,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  which 
the  Spanish  fleet  was  defeated,  and  almost  destn^ed,  by 
tbe  British  force  under  Sir  John  Jerris.  Captwn  Colling- 
wood wrote  an  account  of  this  victory,  in  a  letter  to  hie 
wife,  three  daysafter  it  took  place,  from  which  we  ^ther 
the  following  particnlars :— They  bad  been  cruising  at 
sea,  off  Cwe  St.  Tincent,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line, 
when  theadminl  leeeived  information  that  the  Spanish 
fleet,  twenty-^iit  sail  of  the  line,  were  come  down  the 
Mediterranean ;  and,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  that 
twenty-seven  sail  were  in  his  neighbourhood,  one  being 
left  at  Gibraltar,  with  ten  or  twelve  frigates,  making  in 
all  thirty-eight  or  for^  sail.  The  British  were  fifteen, 
ukl  ecmr  frigates.  He  determined  to  attack  them.  On 
Mm  night  off  tbe  18th,  tbe  weather  being  fine,  bnt  thidc 
fiii^ti  hafy,  signal  guns  were  heard,  which  announced  the 
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Ticinityof  tlie  Spanish  fleet,  and  Boon  after  daylight 
they  came  in  sight,  very  much  scattered,  while  the 
British  were  a  compact  little  body.  "  We  flewto  them," 
aaya  Collingwood,  "  as  a  hawk  to  his  prey,  paired  through 
them  ia  the  disordered  state  in  wmch  they  were,  sepa- 
rated them  into  two  distinct  parte,  and  then  tacked  npon 
their  largest  division."  A  little  incident,  which  was 
noticed  with  jast  appreciation  by  Kelson,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Dake  of  Clarence  {the  late  king),  shows  in  a  strong 
light  the  nnoslentatioiu,  bat  earnest  and  bosinoss-tike 
s^le  in  whic^  Collingwood  performed  hta  duty.  '  The 
first  ship  he  engaged  was  the  San  Salvador  del  Mundo, 
of  112  guns.  Her  colours  soon  came  down,  and  her  fire 
ceased.  He  hailed,  and  asked  if  they  surrendered  ;  and 
understanding  by  signs,  made  by  a  man  who  stood  by 
the  ooloun,  Uiat  she  did,  he,  without  waiting  to  see  her 
hoirt  "Rnglish  coloon,  leffc  her  to  be  taken  possession  of 
by  aouM  one  bdihid.  and  made  sail  for  the  next  ship, 
which,  aiW  a  short  encounter,  also  surrendered.  On 
thw,  Kelwm  remarks,  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarenee :  "  The  Salvador  del  Mundo  and  San  Isidro 
dropped  astern,  and  were  fired  into  in  a  masterly  style 
by  the  Excellent,  whoeompelled  the  San  Uidro  tohoi»t 
BUCtMi  coloon,  and  I  thought  the  large  ship,  Sal- 
vador del  Kmdo  bad  also  struck ;  but  Captain  Colling- 
wood, diadUning  the  parade  of  taking  possesnion  of 
batten  enemiea,  most  gallantly  pushed  up,  with  every 
nil  set,  to  save  his  old  friend  and  messmate,  who  was, 
to  all  appearance,  in  a  critical  situation,  the  Captain 
(Nelstrn's  ship)  bein?  actually  fired  upon  by  three  first- 
ratefl  and  the  San  Nicholas,  the  74  within  about  pistol- 
shot  distance  of  the  San  Nicholas.  The  Blenheim  being 
a-bflad,  and  the  Cnlloden  being  crippled  and  a>«ten),  the 
BzeelleDt  ranged  up,  and  hanling  up  her  mainsail  just 
»«tem,  passed  within  ten  feet  of  the  San  Nicholas,  giving 
her  a  most  avfal  and  tremendous  fire.  The  San  Nicholas 
luffing  up,  the  San  Jomph  fell  a-board  of  her,  and  the 
Bzeellent  passed  on  to  the  Santissima  TrinidadiL"  Thin 
last  was  a  foor-deoker,  of  182  gons :  a  ship  such  as  had 
eearoely  orn  before  been  aeen.  Collingwood  was  en- 
KVed  for  an  hoar  with  her ;  and,  but  for  an  aecident, 
would,  aeoording  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  fleet,  have 
compelled  her  to  suirender.  The  aerriee  which  Nelson 
HO  warmly  acknowledges  in  the  foregoing  letter,  Colling- 
wood mentions  in  the  slightest  manner  possible  in  his 
namtive,  showing  bow  little  hia  mind  was  apt  to  dwell 
upon  his  own  merits,  or  to  mai^iiy  services  rendered  by 
him.  "  My  good  friend,  the  Commodore,"  he  my»,  as  if 
his  IntorposiUon  had  been  a  mere  accident,  "  had  been 
long  enraged  with  those  ships,  and  I  ctfme,  lumpily,  to 
his  relief,  for  he  was  dreadfully  mauled." 

There  was  no  possibility  of  Collingwood's  services 
being  overlooked  Uiia  time,  had  there  been  any  inclina- 
tion to  do  so,  which  does  not  appear.  Letters  of  com- 
mendation and  tbanks  poured  In  npon  him  from  all 
quarters.  Nelson,  with  characteristle  warmth  of  ex- 
prcNiion,  thanked  him  for  the  timely  ud  be  had  bronght 
to  him.  while  Collingwood,  in  bis  reply,  made  as  light  as 
pomible  of  what  he  had  done.  The  continued  friendship 
of  these  two  great  men,  so  very  dissimilar  in  many  points 
of  tbetr  dianeter,  and  the  eagenuaa  with  which  each 
strove  to  magnliy  the  merits  of  tlie  other,  even  at  the 
etpcnae  of  his  own,  form  some  of  the  most  delightful 
traits  in  the  lives  of  both. 

When  the  medals  for  the  victory  of  St,  Tincent  were 
distributed,  one  was,  of  course,  tendered  to  Captain 
Collingwood.  But  he  refused  to  receive  it  ontil  the 
Might  passed  upon  him  on  the  oooasion  of  the  1st  of  June 
WIS  repured.  "  I  feel,"  he  said  to  Lord  St  Yinoent,  by 
^om  the  intended  honour  was  annoonced  to  him,  "  that 
I  was  then  improperly  passed  over :  and  to  receive  such 
tdirtlnction  now  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  propriety 
of  that  injustice."  "  That  is  preciiwiy  the  answer  I  ex- 
pectcd  from  yon.  Captain  Collingwood,"  was  Lord  St. 
Vincent's  reply.  The  two  medals  were  afterwards  tians- 
niited  to  bim,  with  an  apology  (rather  a  lameene— but 
that  was  of  little  otmseqnenoe-^o  go  Uuoagh  ihe  form 


of  apologizing  was  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  the 
injustice)  for  the  first  having  been  withheld. 

But  amid  all  this  excitement  of  battle,  victory,  and 
well-earned  distinction,  Collingwood's  heart  was,  as  it 
ever  was  during  his  whole  life,  in  his  home  with  his  wife 
and  children.  Whatever  the  subject  of  his  lettera,  or 
however  much  bis  mind  was  occupied  by  business,  never 
did  he  omit  to  mention  them  with  the  wannest  auction, 
and  to  commend  them  earnestly  to  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  Ood.  "  The  accounts  I  receive  of  my  dear 
giria,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  father-in-law,  "give  me 
infinite  pleasure-  How  happy  I  shall  be  to  see  them 
agun  i  But  Ood  knows  when  the  blessed  day  will  come 
in  which  we  shall  be  again  restored  to  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life."  .  ..."  I  am  very  thankful  for  all  your 
kindness  to  me,  to  Sarah,  and  my  darling  girls.  They 
do  not  know  the  want  of  a  father's  care  while  yonr  pro- 
tection is  over  them ;  and  1  hope  they  will  live  to  tell 
you  of  their  gratitude,  when  they  can  reason  on  yonr 
goodness  themselves."  Speaking  of  the  kindness  his 
wife  and  daughters  had  received  from  some  relatives  of 
rank,  he  say.'*, — "  I  never  think  of  it  but  with  a  satis- 
faction that  goes  to  my  heart.  In  this  long  cruise  we 
want  something  to  c(mifort  as,  and  to  make  us  amends 
for  brown  shirts  and  scanty  dinners."  Writing  of  the 
battle  of  St.  Vincent,  he  sayn, — "  One  of  tlw  great 
pleasures  I  have  received  from  this  glorious  event  is, 
that  I  expect  it  will  enable  me  to  provide  handsomely 
for  thoBC  who  8er\-e  me  well.  Give  my  love  to  my  wife, 
and  blessing  to  my  children.  What  a  day  it  will  be  to 
me  when  I  meet  them  again  <" 

At  the  next  great  triumph  of  tbe  naval  power  of 
Britain,  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  fought  in  1798,  Colling- 
wood bad  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  present.  While 
deeply  chagrined  at  his  compelled  absence,  he  rejoiced 
with  all  the  ungrudging  fervour  of  a  true  patriot,  and 
of  a  mind  above  the  littlcnens  of  envy,  in  the  glory 
acquired  by  his  more  fortunate  brethren  In  arms. 
"Say  to  Lady  Nelson,"  said  he,  writing  to  his^friend 
Nelson,  his  devoted  attachment  to  whom  was  a  con- 
spicuously bright  spot  in  a  character  in  which  there 
was  nothingjdark^tojpet'oflf  its  brightness  byjcontiast, — ■ 
"  when  you  write  to  her,  how  much  I  congratulate 
her  on  the  safety,  honours,  and  service*  of  her  friend. 
Good  God  I  what  must  be  her  fiaellt^  t  how  great  her 
gratitude  to  heaven  for  such  mercies  1"  And  to  another 
Wend  he  writes :  "  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  friend, 
on  yonr  success.  Oh,  my  dear  Ball,  bow  I  have  lamented 
that  I  was  not  one  of  you  I  ....  I  have  been  almost 
broken-hearted  all  the  summer.  My  ship  was  in  as 
perfect  order  for  any  service  as  those  which  were  sent; 
in  zeal  I  will  yield  to  none ;  and  my  Mendship,  my 
love  for  your  admirable  a^irargare  'me  a  particular 
interest  in  serving  with  him.  f  saw  them  preparing 
to  leave  us,  and  to  ,leave  me,  with  pain  ;  but  our 
good  chief  found  employment  for  me,  and  to  occupy 
my  mind  sent  me  to  cruise  oS  St.  Luccars,  to  inter- 
cept the' poor  cabbage  carriers.  Oh,  humiliation  ]  But 
for  the  consciousness  that  I  did  (not  deserve  Atgnr 
dation  from  any  hand,  and*  that  my  good  estimaU<m 
would  not  be  depreciated  In  the  minds  of  braoutablo 
men,  %  the  caprice  of  power,  I^shonld  have  died  with 
indignation." 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  permitted  to  visit  his  home, 
but  only  for  a  few  weeks.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral,  and  returned  in  the  Triumph  to  the 
Mediterranean.  His  longing  for  peace,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  settle  at  home,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  the  boM>m  of  bis  family,  had  now  become  the  fixed 
habit  of  his* mind,  the  hope  which  stimulated  him  to 
exertion,  the  reward  to  which  he  looked  forward  in 
return  for  so  many  sacrifices.  Writing  to  his  fother-in-law 
on  an  occasion  of  his  wife's  illness :  "Would  to  God  that 
this  war  were  happily  concluded  I  It  is  anguish  enough 
to  me  to  be  thns  for  ever  separated  from  my  &mily  ; 
bat  that  my  Sarah  should,  in  my  absence,  be  snffering, 
is  complete  mis^.  Fray,  my  dearer,  have  the  goodness 
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io  write  a  line  or  two  very  often,  to  tell  me  how  ehe 
does.  I  am  quite  pleased  at  the  account  you  give  me  of 
my  girU.  If  it  were  peace,  I  do  not  tliink  there  would 
be  a  happier  aet  of  creator©*!  in  Northamberland  than 
we  should  be."  Agidn  :  "  It  la  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
banished  as  I  am  from  ^1  that  ie  dear  to  me,  to  leam 
that  my  beloved  Sarah  and  her  garU  are  well.  Would 
to  heaven  it  were  peace !  that  I  might  come,  and  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  be  blessed  in  their  affection.  Indeed, 
this  unremitting  hard  Bervice  is  a  great  eacrifico,  giving 
up  all  that  ie  pleasurable  to  Uie  aonl,  or  soothing  to  the 
mind,  and  engaging  in  a  constant  contest  with  the  ele- 
ments, or  with  tempers  and  dispositions  as  boisterous 
and  untractable.  Great  ^lowance  should  bo  made  for 
us  when  we  come  on  shore ;  for,  being  long  in  the  habit 
of  absolute  command,  we  grow  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, and  are  unfitted  for  the  gentle  intercourse  of  quiet 
life.  I  am  really  in  great  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  experiment  will  be  made  npon  me,  for  I 
think  we  shall  Boon  have  peace  ;  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  will  endeavour  to  conduct  myself  with  as  much  mode- 
ration as  possible.  I  have  come  to  another  rcsolntion, 
which  is,  when  this  war  is  happily  terminated,  to  think 
no  more  of  ships,  but  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family,  where,  I  think,  my  prospects  of 
happiness  are  equal  to  any  man's."  Almost  every  letter 
wluch  he  wrote  at  this  period  is  in  the  some  strain. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  gave  him  a  short  enjoyment  of 
the  two  great  objects  of  his  desire — peace  and  home. 
The  short  period  of  happiness  and  rest  ne  then  enjoyed, 
he  employed  in  superintending  the  education  of  his 
dan:;hters,  and  in  continuing  lubita  of  study,  which 
had  long  been  &miliar  to  him,  and  the  fhilts  of  which 
are  very  visible  in  his  exceedingly  well-written  letters. 
On  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  in  1803,  how- 
ever, he  was  again  called  away  into  active  service. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  minor  incidents,  hut  proceed 
to  the  next  great  event  of  his  life — the  bnttlc  of  Tra- 
falgar. He  was  here,  as  ig  well  known,  second  in  com- 
mand to  Nelson ;  and  upon  him  devolved  the  task,  a 
melancholy  and  painful  one  it  proved,  of  completing 
the  victory  which  Nelson  lived  only  long  enough  to 
render  certain.  We  cannot  burden  this  brief  sketch 
with  detiuls  of  mere  fighting:  it  will  be  understood  at 
once  that  Collingwood  behaved  with  his  usual  dlstin- 
gnished  gallantry,  and  justified  to  the  full  the  confi- 
dence which  Nelson  reposed  in  him,  which  was,  ho  saiA, 
as  great  oh  one  man  could  have  in  another.  Admiral 
Collingwood,  on  succeeding  to  the  command,  issued  a 
general  order  immediately  after  the  battle,  appointing 
a  day  "  of  general  humiliation  before  Ood,  and  thanks- 
giving for  his  merciful  goodness,  imploring  forgiveness 
of  sins,  a  conUnuation  of  his  divine  mercy,  and  his 
constant  aid  to  us  in  defbnce  of  our  country* 's  liberties 
and  lawri,  without  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  man  are 
naught."  The  day  after  the  battle  a  violent  storin 
sprung  up,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  secure  the 
prizcK;  and  most  of  them  esm>cd,  though  in  a  wretched 
condition,  or  were  sunk.  The  kindness  with  which 
Collingwood  treated  such  prisoners  as  foil  into  his 
hands,  elicited  the  wannest  expressions  of  gratitude 
from  the  Spanish  officers  on  the  coast,  and  was  the 
source  of  an  abundant  return  of  good  scrvicffl  to  the 
Knglish.  He  thus  writes  to  his  father-in-law:  "To 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  wounded,  as  much  as  in 
my  power,  I  sent  a  flag  to  the  Marquis  Solaaa,  to  offer 
him  his  wounded.  Nothing  can  ex(»ed  the  gratitude 
expressed  by  him  for  this  act  of  humanity :  all  this  part 
of  Spain  is  in  an  uproar  of  praise  and  thankfulness  to 
the  English.  Solatia  sent  me  a  present  of  a  cask  of 
wine;  and  we  have  a  free  intercourse  with  the  shore. 
Judge  of  the  footing  we  were  on,  when  I  tell  you  he 
offered  me  his  hospitals,  and  pledged  the  Spanish  honour 
for  the  care  and  core  of  our  wounded  men.  Our  offioets 
and  men,  who  were  wrecked  in  some  of  the  priKC-ships, 
were  most  kindly  treated :  all  the  country  was  on  Uie 
beach  to  Teceive  them ;  tbo  priests  and  women  distri- 


buting wine,  and  bread,  and  fruit,  amongst  them.  The 
soldiers  turned  out  of  their  barracks  to  make  lodging 
for  them  ;  whilst  tbeir  allies,  the  French,  were  left  to 
shift  for  themselves,  with  a  gnurd  over  them  to  prerent 
their  doing  mischief." 

A  letter  &t>m  the  king's  priratc  secretary,  Colond 
Taylor,  conveyed  to  Admiral  Collingwood  his  ni^esty's 
warm  admiration  of  his  conduct  during  and  after  tlus 
engagement ;  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  presented  him 
with  a  sword,  an  honour  he  had  previously  conferred  on 
Karl  eIl  Vincent  and  Lord  Nelson  under  umilardrcnm- 
stances.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage;  received  the 
thanks  and  freedom  of  the  principal  cities  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  a  pension  was  granted  by  parliament  of 
2,000/.  per  annum  for  bis  own  life,  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  death,  of  1,000^.  per  annum  to  Lady  Collingwood, 
and  of  500/.  per  annum  to  each  of  his  two  daughters. 
We  cannot  refn^n  from  quotinjjr  the  letter  iriiieb  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  on  this  occasion : — "  It  would  be  hard 
if  I  could  not  find  one  hour  to  writ«  a  letter  to  my 
dearest  Sarah,  to  congratulate  her  on  the  high  rank  U> 
which  she  has  been  advanced  by  my  success.  Blemed 
may  you  be,  my  dearest  love,  and  may  you  long  live  the 
happy  wife  of  your  happy  husband !  I  do  not  know 
how  yon  bear  yonr  honours,  but  I  have  so  much  bosiness 
on  my  hands,  from  dawn  till  midnVi^t,  that  I  have 
hardly  time  to  think  of  mine,  except  it  be  in  gratitude 
to  my  king,  who  has  so  graciously  conferred  them  upon 
me.  But  there  are  so  many  things  of  which  I  might 
justly  be  a  little  proud, — for  extreme  pride  is  folly, — 
that  I  must  share  my  graUfication  with  you.  The  first 
is  the  letter  from  Colonel  Tqrlor,.hiB  m^eoV"  priTate 
secretary,  to  the  Admiialty,  to  be  communicated  to  me. 
I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  considered  the  highest 
compliment  the  king  can  pay ;  and,  as  the  king's  per- 
sonal compliment,  I  value  it  above  every  thing.  I  am 
told,  that  when  my  letter  was  carried  to  him,  ne  could 
not  read  it  for  tears,  joy  imd  gratitude  to  Heaven  for 
our  success  so  entirely  overcame  him.  I  have  such  con- 
gratulations, both  in  proae  and  verse,  as  would  turn  the 

head  of  one  a  little  more  vain  than  I  am.  How  are 

my  dariings?  I  hope  they  will  take  pains  to  make 
themselves  wise  and  good,  and  fit  for  the  station  to 
which  they  are  raised." 

This  was  the  last  of  Lord  Collingwood's  battles.  The 
reminder  of  his  career  of  service  was  spent  in  a  manner 
less  congenial  to  his  taste,  though  probably  not  less  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  the  country,  in  watching  the 
operations  of  the  enemy  in  the  Mediterranean,  counter- 
acting their  designs,  promoting  the  political  views  and 
upholding  the  influence  of  his  government,  encouraging 
and  supporting  their  allies,  and  ovemwing  Uieir  enemies. 
The  mass  of  business  wiiioh  these  numerous  employ- 
ments heaped  upon  bis  shoulders  was  too  mneh  for  hu 
strength.  His  constitution  was  naturally  a  very  hardy 
one,  but  it  iiad  been  undermined  by  the  long  hard  ser- 
vice he  had  passed  through,  and  it  gave  way  altogether 
under  this  accumulation  of  new  and  harassing  U^ura. 
The  constant  confinement  on  board  ship,  and  long  btmd- 
ing  over  a  desk,  while  engaged  in  bis  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, (for  so  Mgh  was  the  opinion  enterti^twd  of 
his  judgment  thatr  he  was  consulted  from  all  quarters, 
and  on  all  occasions,  on  questions  of  general  policy,  of 
regulation,  and  even  of  trade,)  brought  on  a  contraction 
of  the  pylorus,  which  occasioned  him  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing. Still  he  remained  unfiinchingly  at  his  post :  his 
friends  repeiriiedly  urged  him  to  surrender  his  command, 
and  to  seek  in  I^laad  that  repose  which  had  become 
so  necessary  in  his  declining  health,  but  he  would  not 
make  any  attempt  to  quit  the  station  which  had  be^ 
assigned  to  him  until  he  should  be  duly  relieved,  ur^ng, 
that  his  life  was  his  coun^rj's,  in  whatever  way  it  might 
be  required  of  him.  It  was  only  when  he  became  lite- 
rally unable  to  beu  the  slightest  fi^tigoe,  and  an  inune- 
diate  return  to  England  was  declarra  necenaiy  to  pre- 
serre  him  for  any  bme  in  life,  that,  on  the  3d  <»  Miuvh, 
1810,  he  surrendered  his  command.  But  it  was  now  too 
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late ;  for  he  expired  within  four  days  a^r,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine,  with  a  calmness  and  composure  which  iras  as 
remufcable  aa  the  horolBm  of  his  life,  after  having  aerred 
hia  conntty  fifty  years,  of  which  forty-four  were  pasaed 
in  actire  aerriee. 

There  never  yet  was  a  man  who  made  greater  per- 
sonal saerificea  for  the  service  of  his  country  than  Col- 
liitgwood.  To  the  fearleasnesfl  and  contempt  of  danger 
of  a  British  a^lor,  and  the  sound  judgment  and  prudence 
of  a  wiae  atateaman,  he  added  the  suffering  constancy 
of  a  martyr.  It  was  not  merely  that  be  continued  work- 
ing at  his  poBt  long  after  hia  failing  health  warned  him 
that  it  waa  time  to  retire,  but  that  he  did  so  in  spite  of 
the  most  powerful  and  tender  inducements.  He  was 
no  mere  Commodore  Trunnion,  so  wedded  to  the  sea  as 
to  be  unable  to^;^eciate  or  eigoy  the  pleasures  of  quiet 
and  retirement.  His  heart  was  ever  a-thirst — panting 
as  the  hart  after  the  water-brooks — for  the  delights  and 
endearments  of  home.  He  would  have  g^veo  anything 
to  bo  able  to  return  and  Epend  his  days  with  his  wife 
and  children,  but  be  could  not  sacrifice  his  eense  of  duty 
even  to  so  cherished  an  object  as  that.  For  this  his 
name  will  ever  be  honoured  by  all  who  can  appreciate 
the  rare  onion  of  the  loftiest  courage,  and  the  most 
Bnflincbing  peraevenmce  in  duty,  with  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  the  heart ;  and  few  will  be  able  to  refiise  a 
tear  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  which  bowed  down 
his  noble  and  manly  spirit  to  the  grave- 

The  following  lines,  from  an  anonymous  poem  lately 
publUied.  form  an  appropriate  conclu^on  to  this  brief 
sketch:— 

"  Trftre  Btand  witlun  the  brave  maa't  tjta, 
Each  softer  polae  is  ■Un'd ; 
It  is  tite  lickoos  ot  the  heart. 
Of  hope  too  long  deferred. 

"  He's  pining  for  hii  native  uas, 
And  far  liu  native  shore ; 
All  bat  his  honour  he  would  give 
To  bo  it  home  once  more. 
"  He  does  not  know  hia  duUren'a  fiice; 
Ui>  wife  mifflit  pasa  him  hy, 
He  is  so  alter'd,  did  tliey  meet. 
With  an  unconscious  eye. 


"  Amid  the  mnny  names  that  lisht 
Our  history  s  blaxon'd  line, 
I  know  not  one,  brave  Collingwoo;), 
That  touches  me  like  tbine." 


REASON  AND  FEELING. 

It  cannot  fail  to  he  frequently  remarked,  how  little  the 
education  of  the  feelings  is  attended  to  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  intellect.  In  connexion  with  the  latter, 
we  are  told  that  we  must  he  able  to  perform  manner 
of  feats,  and  at  the  same  time  be  capable  of  giving  a 
great  many  reasons  why  we  do  them,  and  by  what  means 
they  are  accomplished.  Onr  reasoning  faculties  are  to 
be  racked  to  the  utmost,  while  those  agents  which  are 
the  cause  of  all  the  evil  on  the  earth,  as  well  to  their 
poasessors  as  to  others,  are  left  to  manage  themselves, 
and  to  take  that  direction  to  which  by  nature  they  may 
be  disposed.  The  passions  and  sentiments  ought  surely 
to  have  another  sort  of  tnunlng  than  what  is  now  al- 
lotted to  them,  in  the  system  which  goes  by  the  namo  of 
education — the  education,  it  may  be  called,  of  a  portion 
of  the  man,  but  one  which,  in  neglecting  so  essential  a 
part,  neglects  that  which,  perhaps,  beat  repays  the  labour 
bestowed  npou  it.  From  the  preponderance  given  to 
the  cnlUvatlon  of  our  reaswiing  powers,  wo  might  be 
Ud  to  eondnde  that  reaaon  waa  a  reiy  infitUlble  guide. 


tliat  it  could  by  no  possibility  lead  its  pofscflsor  astray, 
or  immerse  him  in  a  sea  of  oonbta,  difficulties,  or  con- 
tradictions. Far  from  us,  indeed,  be  the  presump- 
tion, that  the  reason  thus  bestowed  upon  us  is  to 
be  lightly  regarded ;  but  seeing  that,  in  common  with 
all  things  else,  this  light  is  imperfect,  and  shines  but 
dimly,  it  should  not  be  considered  so  much  superior 
to  the  sentient  part  of  onr  being, — that  part  which  han 
the  prerogative  fxf  dispensing  pleasure  of  the  highest 
kind,  or  pain  of  the  most  intraae  description. 

We  must  remarit  here,  that  we  use  the  word  reanon  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  as  a  something  in  contrast  to 
feeling ;  though  it  appears  to  us,  that  thus  to  separate 
their  powers,  and  give  to  one  the  pre-eminence  over  the 
other,  as  is  generally  done,  is  false ;  for  our  higher  senti- 
ments are  as  much  a  part  of  onr  Intelligence  aa  the 
faculty  which  enables  ua  to  know  that  a  circle  is  not  a 
square.  We  take  as  if  for  granted,  that  no  alliance  can 
exist  between  what  is  often  called  the  weakness  of  fill- 
ing, and  the  strength  of  reason,  yet  the  two  in  reality 
compose  the  human  being  perhaps  in  equal  portions, 
and  in  equal  poise  are  the  agents  which  alike  sway  the 
destiny  indlrldnalB  and  nations.  We  seek  in  vun  to ' 
prove  ourselves  more  the  redpients  <rf  the  one  than  the 
other ;  and  we  commit  an  error,  when  we  would  exalt 
the  one  at  the  other's  expense.  The  object  of  a  true 
education  ought  to  be,  equally  to  educate  the  head  and 
heart,  that  they  may  help  to  guide  each  other,  since  we 
have  such  continual  proofe  that  we  poaaess  feelings 
which,  unfortunately,  aa  often  lead  us  wrong  as  right, 
and  agrinst  whose  errors,  in  the  former  case,  reason  is 
by  itaelf  unable  to  contend. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  reason  not  teach 
us  to  be  just,  give  us  Htrength  to  practise  what  is 
right,  resist  and  control  feeling  when  that  feeling 
is  wrong,  and  compel  implicit  obedience  to  its  dictates  i 
"  Reason,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  is  not  a  power,  it  is 
only  a  light ;  its  office  ia  not  to  vanquish,  but  to  en- 
lighten."  It  would  seem  as  if  reason  could  only  show 
onr  feelings  the  way  in  which  they  could  best  be  exerted, 
leaving  feeling  to  wage  war  with  feeling,  until  the 
strong^  procUim  the  victory.   We  have  only  to  review 
the  past  history  of  the  human  race,  in  order  to  consider 
whether  reason  or  feeling  has  governed  the  world ;  we 
have  only  to  look  around  ns,  and  see  which  now  pre- 
vails; we  have  daily  examples  of  the  force  of  feeling 
opposed  to  the  light  of  reason,  even  where  we  least  ex- 
pect to  find  it, — when  the  philosopher  is  carried  out  of 
sight  by  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  leaving  in  his  place  the 
man  of  strong  feelings.   The  reasoning  iacultles,  by 
themBelvcs,  have  done  but  little  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  whose  fiite,  in  one  sense,  seems  to  depend 
more  upon  the  expression  or  form  taken  by  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings.    We  have  many  giants  in  reason, 
while  yet  ^aves  to  sense ;  and  few  of  thoso  greater 
beings,  whose  reason  and  feelings  boing  equally  cared 
for,  and  happily  in  unison,  are  equally  obeyed  and  re- 
verenced.  By  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  we  may  judge  of 
what  might  occur  in  the  Aiture :  pUcin^  before  us  the 
actions  of  men,  during  those  ages  which  were  distin- 
guished aa  (iges  of  reaaon,  we  are  compelled  to  own 
(Judging  by  the  reaaon  now  in  our  poasesaiou)  that  rear 
son,  instead  of  being  enthroned  in  man  u  a  stmreme 
power,  had  altogether  deserted  its  followers,  and  aban- 
doned them  to  madness.   We  are  astounded,  as  we  well 
may  be,  at  the  reaaon  which  could  not  only  tolerate,  but 
applaud  the  enormities,  the  nameless  crimes  perpetrated 
during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors,  in  the  times 
when  a  Virgil  wrote,  and  a  Seneca  taught— and  taught 
morals,  too  ! — during  periods  perhws  &e  most  resplen- 
dent in  the  intellectual  history  of  Rome.   In  like  com- 
parison, we  may  advert  to  modem  times,  and  In  a 
Christian  kingdom,  where,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  its  reign  of  terror,  reason  fled, 
as  if  affrighted  at  the  monstrous  audacity  of  man,  and 
left  in  its  stead  the  demona  of  insanity  and  fur}',  though 
man  blind^  could  compliment  his  fellow  man,  at  ino  , 
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moment,  upon  the  pitch  of  wiadom  to  which  they  had 
aspired,  and,  as  thoy  conceived,  attained.  Yet  it  was 
the  feeling  of  oppreatuoa  and  diBgust  at  tyranny  whidi 
occasioned  thie  revolution,  and  it  was  feeling,  become 
madly  impaaeioned  and  blind,  which  deluged  the  coun- 
try with  the  blood  of  itjj  own  childreo.  It  waa  afterwards 
the  feeling  of  ambition  which  led  the  same  people  to 
trample  upon  other  powers ;  it  was  not  reason,  but/ee^ 
ing,  which  beset  their  leader  with  the  idea  of  absolute 
dominion;  and  it  a  feeling  which  make»  the  nation  be 
BO  despotically  ruled  (though  with  a  rod  ao  dazzling, 
that  in  appearance  it  ceased  to  be  a  rod)  still  deify  their 
ambttion-mad  hero.  Finally,  when  we  see  insanity,  in 
the  m^ority  of  its  cases,  produced  by  over-excited  and 
Ul-gorenied  feeling;  when  we  are  so  fiiU^ aware  that 
lore  and  hatred,  pride,  envy,  ambition,  divide  with  rea- 
son the  possession  of  the  human  heart,  and  divide  the 
empire  of  the  world,  it  surely  cannot  be  less  than  folly, 
in  those  who  profess  to  teach  the  human  mind,  to  turn 
their  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  development  of 
ita  thinking  part  alone,  leaving  the  other  to  its  own 
uninstruct^  and  unguided  inherent  tendencies. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  emotions  were  given  us 
merely  to  be  crushed,  or  that  affections  were  bestowed 
upon  us  merely  that  they  might  be  frozen.  It  is  true 
that  some  feelings  ought  to  be  indulged  but  sparingly, 
or  they  promote  any  thing  but  the  happiness  of  the 
possessor,  and  there  are  others  which  in  excess  the 
human  firane  could  not  long  endure :  the  former  are 
those  which  centre  chiefly  in  ourselves  rather  than  radiate 
towards  otheis,  and  are  properly  called  xelfish;  while 
the  latter,  threatening  to  rend  asunder  body  and  soul, 
are  the  rarely  felt  profound  emotions,  such  as  agony  of 
mind,  or  ite  joy  in  excese.  While  such  cases  are  in&e- 
<)ueD^  yet  hundreds  die  slowly  from  wounded  sensibility 
or  disappointed  hopes,  even  while  reason  t«lU  them  it 
is  unwise  to  be  thus  sorely  grieved.  It  ban  never  yet 
been  found  that  the  men  of  the  most  genial  feelings  have 
been  wanting  in  intellect ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
reason  wliioh  is  most  cultivated  must  lihow  the  greatest 
respect  for  that  which  is  generous  and  uoble-bearted. 
Feeling  is  assuredly  oftener  the  prconpter  of  reason  than 
tiie  Utter  is  willing  to  coniess;  it  silently  receives 
energy  from  the  former,  yet  never  acknowledges  the 
obligation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  loudly  asaerls  that 
opinions  are  impartial  or  worthy  of  trust,  exactly 
they  an  uninfluenced  by  personal  or  other  feeling.  We 
are  ofien  starUed  by  hearing  men  loud  in  the  assertion 
of  their  possession  of  unadulterated  reason,  while  ail 
the  time  they  scaroely  make  use  of  a  single  argument 
which  has  not  personal  feeling  as  a  large  ingi«dient  in 
its  composition — nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  however  much 
the  contrary  may  be  asserted. 

To  judge  from  the  outward  characteristicsof  the  present 
time,  there  appears  to  be  arising  a  craving  for  the  ideal  or 
the  spiritual.  £ven  in  the  midst  of  this  age  of  practice  and 
utility,  it  would  seem  that  man  cannot,  for  any  length  of 
time,  be  tied  down  to  the  visible  only.  This  spiritevermorc 
claims  consideration,  and  asserts  its  claims  even  when 
its  slumber  seems  to  be  longest  and  deepest;  the  voice 
of  the  past  unites  with  that  of  the  unseen  future ;  and 
man  thus  proclaims  his  relationship  with  the  spiritual, 
as  well  as  with  the  materia,  world.  The  visible  seeks  a 
someUiing  unseen,  beyond  itself;  and  though  somewhat 
paradox!^,  the  invisible  seeks  to  be  clothed  with  the 
visible :  at  every  progressive  stage  a  portion  of  the  de- 
sired unseen  becomes  a  tangible  reality,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  one  paramount  desire  becomes  the  parent  of 
another,  whldi,  in  like  manner,  awaits  a  future  embodi- 
ment. Our  wishes  are  illimitable,  stretching  across  the 
boundless  ocean  of  the  infinite,  and  alike  infinite  must 
be  their  fulfilment;  for,  as  Fdn£Ion  says,  "  It  is,  indeed, 
true.  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in  saying,  1  carry,  though 
finite,  an  idea  within  me,  which  represents  to  me  a 
thing  infinite." 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  OIANT  MOUNTAINS. 
V. 

Up  from  his  knees  he  sprang — 
There  seemed  a  sudden  dawn  of  deathless  light- 
Fresh  life  and  hope  exultant  nerve  his  limbs; 
And,  as  he  climbs  along  the  rugged  way, 
He  dares  to  think  upon  his  peerless  prize. 
"  Hideou-s  and  spiteful  griffin-brood  !  1  see 
Your  grim  looks  watching  me,  1  hear  your  voices 
Lift  up  their  shrill  and  hissing  scream.   1  know  ye  \ 
Ye  crave  my  bones  to  grace  your  ghastly  banquet ! 
Ha  !  how  ye  stare  upon  me  !    Hans  was  right ; 
Ye  would  devour  us  alt.    Your  hour  is  come. 
Ay,  roll  your  fiery  eyes  in  wrath,  and  whet 
Your  crooked  claws,  and  rear  in  rage  malign 
The  bright  and  bristling  crests  upon  your  heads  i 
I  care  not ! 

I  love  to  see  ye  look  so  terrible. 
Else  might  it  pain  me  thus  with  fire  to  bum 
Your  living  forms  !    Now  to  the  work  of  deaUi  1 " 
A  branch  he  kindles  on  a  lofty  stem. 
And  lifts  it  up  with  toil  to  touch  the  nest. 
Ha  !  bow  the  dry  bark  catches,  flames,  and  flares  \ 
The  oik  itself,  so  often  steeped  in  blood 
Thcit  its  parched  leaves  no  longer  greenly  flourish. 
And  its  stifi*  boughs  are  hollow,  dned,  and  dead — 
The  oak  itself  is  kindled  by  the  fire- 
It  hisses,  it  rustles,  it  crocks. 
And  through  the  tumult  of  the  rising  flames 
Pierce  the  shrill  howlioga  of  Uie  tortured  brood. 
Far  on  her  bloody  way 
The  mother-griffin  heard. 
And  measuring  a  league  with  every  stroke 
Of  her  colossal  wings,  she  rushes  upward. 
Shadowing  the  mountain  with  a  fearful  darkness. 
Then  Gottschalk  thought,  "  the  dream  of  life  is  past  !" 
And  gave  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God. 
But,  heedless  of  revenge, 

The  griffin  strikee  and  strives  to  quench  the  flame 

With  her  huge  wings ;  strikes  with  such  eager  ftuy. 

That  Qott*chalk  marvelled  how  so  fierce  a  monster 

Should  yet  preserve  her  children  by  the  risk 

Of  her  own  life.    In  vain  !    The  grisly  brood 

Lie  scorched  and  stifled  in  the  pangs  of  deaih; 

And,  lo,  the  flame  hath  caught  the  griffin's  wings. 

As  if  in  thirst  for  vengeance  I 

The  reeling  monster  Sills  upon  the  grass. 

Now,  shepherd,  now  1    Where  is  thy  ready  staff? 

Now  !    Lose  no  moment !   For  the  wrathful  beast. 

Frantic  with  rage  and  pain,  hath  rcai«d  itself 

On  its  broad  feet,  and  stands,  half-tottering. 

But  dreadful  atill,  and  eager  for  the  fight : 

Then  had  the  hapless  youth  been  crushed  to  nothing 

But  that  he  lifted  up  his  heart  to  God, 

And  that  a  vision  of  inspiring  beauty 

Rose  on  his  soul,  and  bode  him  not  despair  I 

Stroke  upon  stroke  he  hurls  against  the  foe : 

He  stabs  it  in  the  fiery  eye— the  beast 

Itears  in  wUd  rage,  then,  quick  as  thought,  the  staff 

Pierces  its  uudeftoded  breast,  and  sinks, 

S^ure,  deep,  and  deadly,  in  the  ruthless  heart  I 

It  roars  as  with  the  congr^ted  voices 

Of  thousand  oxen ;  reels,  and  strikes  its  wings 

Once  more,  with  impotent  fiuy,  on  the  earth — 

And  all  is  over  ! 

The  tenor  of  the  land  lies  stiff  in  death  I 

All  breathless  Gottschalk  leans 

Upon  bis  conquering  sta^  and  looks  around 

Upon  the  scene,  now  steeped  in  evening  coolness  ; 

Sofl  airs  steal  up,  as  if  in  gratitude. 

Fanning  his  weaty  brow,  and  lifting  thence 

The  wav^  carls  of  his  abundant  hair ; 

Wlule  his  young  fiwe,  all  glowing  from  the  battle. 

Smiles  forth  r^eshed,  in  tranqail  joymunesa. 
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VI. 

The  fihepherd  stood  before  the  ducal  castle. 
And  at  hU  side  the  slaughtered  monster  l»y ; 
lAborioosly,  by  Btrengtb  of  UnkM  corda, 
HUluuids  hsd  drawn  it  from  the  hill;  aodnov, 
Blushing  for  shame,  he  stood  and  eyed  the  ground^ 
Oirt  by  a  ring  of  gazing  lords  and  knights. 
Scarce  dared  he  think  upon  the  peerless  prize. 
So  poor  he  seemed,  and  worthless,  to  himself. 
The  duke  stood  deeply  musing ;  first  he  gazed 
Upon  the  Eriffin,  then  npOD  the  youUi, 
And  then  uito  the  depths  of  his  own  bearL 
He  waves  his  hand, — a  page  departs  in  haste 
And  seeks  the  palaice-hail, 
To  summon  thence  the  litdy  Adiltrude. 
Then  stepped  a  baron  fivth,  and  whispered  low 
In  the  duke's  ear : 

"  Can  this  be  esmesti   Glre  you  to  a  peasant 
That  qneen  of  loTelineas  T 

"  He  slew  the  griffin ; 

The  prize  is  hia." 

"  Ay,  if  he  were  a  knigbt  t " 
"  Hy  words  were  spoken  to  all  ChristiaD  men." 
"  Great  duke,  how  could  so  wild  and  strange  a  dream 
Enter  the  thought  of  mani" 

"  Nay,  it  bath  entered 

The  thought  of  God." 

"  Most  noble  princQ, 
Thoa  knoweet  I  hoped  myself — 

"  Fair  sir,  your  pardon ; 
Why  was  it  not  thyself  that  slew  the  giiffin  1" 
Now,  bloshing,  trunbliog,  ahrinking, 
Forth  from  her  chamber  eomee  fidr  Adiltrude ; 
Silent  are  all,  nd  shadowed  every  eye. 
And  even  the  duke's  proud  heart  grew  sorrowful ; 
Yet  be  bethought  him  of  his  piloted  word. 
And  raised  his  head,  and  looked  upon  the  throng 
With  stedfiwt  and  indomit^le  eyes. 
The  maiden  stepped  into  Uie  woodering  eireie, 
Her  soft  hands  fMded  on  her  breast,  her  looks 
Fastened  on  heaven :  so  stood  she  fbr  a  moment, 
Then,  full  of  tmstfiil  joy  and  glad  snbmisid<Hi, 
She  took  the  youth's  right  hand, 
Beat  low  before  her  noble  aire,  and  spake  ; 
"  By  this  brave  arm  out  hapless  land  was  freed ; 
Mine  honoured  btiier,  bless  the  shepherd's  bride !" 

VII. 

Lo,  wiUi  the  eariiest  beams  of  breaking  mom 
Onee  moce  young  Qottschalk  drives  his  flocks  afield ! 
What  means  he  t   Is  he  not  a  mighty  lord, 
Ay,  a  duke's  son  1 

Or  has  the  prince  recalled  Ms  plighted  word] 

Or  is  bir  Adiltrude  unhithful  found  1 

Forbid  it  God  I   Those  true  and  lofty  hearts 

An  changeless  in  their  purity.   But  thua 

The  honourable  duke  hath  mildly  said : 

"  My  son,  thou  needcst  castles,  luids,  and  lordships, 

As  fitting  portion  for  my  gentle  child. 

So,  when  the  first  faint  gleam 

Of  rising  daylight  smiles  upon  the  mountain, 

T^e  in  thy  hand  thy  conquering  shepherd-staff. 

And,  for  the  last  time,  drire  thy  fleecy  herds 

Forth,  over  field  and  hill,  nor  paiiae  to  rest 

Till  sinks  the  sun  npou  tliy  weary  steps; 

The  space  of  earth  which  in  that  space  of  time 

The  circle  of  thy  wandering  course  contain^ 

I  grant  to  thee  and  to  thy  shephcnl-bride." 

It  was  for  Adiltrude  1   How  Mgeriy 

The  agile  QoUaehalk  led  Us  wUUng  floeka  I 

How  merrily  his  lambe  iri^qped  afl»  him  I 

They  timed  their  marching  to  tiie  mirthful  j^pe ; 

And  amid  other  lays, 

Whose  joyous  notes  beguiled  the  busy  way, 
This  gladaome  strain  the  conquering  shepherd  Bang : 
"  Land  and  lordfUp  who  Tinneth  to-d^, 
Ihst  At  bnd*  of  Ui  !»*•  mmf  liavs  meet  tnaf  I 
TlMsIie^widl  UwdwplMidl  thliel 


Look  down,  thou  glittering  sun  !    Give  car. 
Ye  brookleu,  murmuruig  deep  and  clear  I 
And  ye  fTniilur  wooda  and  dear. 
Linen,  and  msivel,  and  we  I 

Wliat  tmops  an  maicblng  tn  wsriika  pride 
To  conqnei  cutlei  for  tbat  aweet  bride  1 

Hack  to  the  tinkling  beU  I 
Look  at  the  lambs,  at  in  iPOTt  tbev  ^tde 
Through  the  ihadowr  reeds  so  twMed  and  tall— 
Look,  and  listen,  and  naiTel  all. 

Bun,  forest,  fount,  and  well  1" 

And,  lo,  when  sank  the  dewy  eventide, 
Young  Gottsclu^,  with  his  menr  pipe  and  song. 
Had  paced  around  a  piece  of  land  so  goodly 
That  it  was  named  a  county  I   Aa  he  drove 
His  flocks  again  before  the  ducal  castle. 
Smiling  the  prince  beheld  him  from  the  casement, 
And  thought  within  himself:  "  This  is  God's  will. 
And  therefore  must  be  good."   Far  other  thoughts 
Sir  Baldwin  cherished  in  his  haughty  heart — 
(This  was  the  knight  of  whom  1  sptuce  but  now, 
And  told  ye  how  he  whispered  to  the  duke) — 
He  stood  before  the  gate,  with  smiles  of  scorn 
Greeting  the  shepbenl :  "  Good  luck,  gentle  Gottache  I 
Qramercy,  Gottsdie,  but  thy  sheep  are  swift  I 
Gottache,  thy  sheep  have  won  thee  wondrous  honour  1" 
The  youth  beheld  him  with  hia  cloudless  ^yea, 
And  spake : 

"  Proud  lord,  to-day  I  most  not  answer  the^ 
But  I  shall  find  an  hour  for  meet  reply  I" 
And,  singing  still,  he  passed  into  the  castle 

VIII. 

Now  through  the  punted  windows  of  the  chapel 

The  consecrated  torches  pour  their  light. 

Solemnly  beautiful ;  In  cope  and  alb 

The  priest  awaits  that  wondrous  bridal  p^ ; 

The  halleliuah  sounds. 

The  stately  tnun  begins, — 

Then  kneeled  the  shepherd  youth  before  the  duke 

Lowly  upon  Ma  knee,  and  spake  these  words  : 

"  My  prince,  thy  generous  bounty  bath  endow'd  me 

With  goodly  lands  and  noble  store  of  wealth 

For  grace  and  nurture  of  my  gentle  bride; 

But,  ah  1  the  grace  and  nurture  of  the  soul. 

And  knightly  skiU  in  martial  exercise. 

And  many  another  high  and  noble  gift 

Pertaining  to  the  character  of  knigbt. 

Which  I  so  covet — these,  as  yet,  I  have  not. 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  keep  awhile  for  me 

My  matchless  pearl  in  your  high  guardianship. 

Until  I  earn  the  knightly  spurs,  and  all 

Own  me  a  fitting  warder  for  her  brightness. 

Not  gold  itself  is  deemed  a  worthy  setting 

For  a  rare  gem  till  it  be  purified." 

A  gUd  assent  the  gracious  monarch  gave. 

And  to  a  grey-hured  knight  of  noble  race 

And  high  renown  in  arms  he  led  the  shepherd, 

To  learn  the  fUr  profession  wbich  he  sought 

Well  pleased,  the  uero  huled  the  gallant  student ; 

And,  as  they  left  the  castle,  side  by  side, 

The  lady  Adiltrude  stretched  forth  her  band, 

White  as  a  swan's  soft  breast,  and  suffered  him 

To  seal  their  parting  by  a  single  kiss. 

IX. 

More  than  twelve  moons  had  slowly  waxed  and  waned. 

And  yet  no  tidlnga  of  the  dic^erd  came. 

Far  in  a  lonely  casUe, 

Girt  by  myaterioos  shades 

Of  mighty  forests  stretching  t&t  and  wild. 

The  exiled  master  and  his  pupil  dwelt 

When,  on  a  sudden,  to  the  diAe'a  fUr  palace 

There  came  a  stranger  knight : 

His  mail  was  silver  bright,  his  pacing  steed 

White  as  the  driven  snow.   Was  this  the  shepherd  1 

To  every  heart  it  seemed  impossible : 

Pot  iritn  high  courtesy  and  fearless  graee, 

Like  a  young  prince  bred  from  bis  nurse's  aiHia 

'Mid  state^heroea  and  illustrioua  dames, 
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He  to  the  ladies  paya  hia  fiur  devoir; 
Before  his  lovely  bride 
Pull  reverently  he  bowB, 

His  helmM  forehead  crowned  with  waving  plmnes. 

Far  sweeter  now  the  blushing  maiden's  smile, 

Thaa  that  wherewith  she  graced  the  shepherd  Qottachalk 

When  be  stood  humbly  by  his  tutor's  side. 

In  joyful  doubt  the  wondering  duke  must  gaze, 

Until  the  grey-hiured  knight  stepped  proudly  forth. 

And  spake  before  them  all :  "  Behold  my  pupil ! 

Three  days  ago,  his  trial  fnlly  past, 

He  took  the  gift  of  knighthood  from  this  hand ; 

And  now  he  begs  a  field,  and  here  defies 

Sir  Baldwin  to  the  combat, 

For  that  he  scorned  him  when  he  drove  his  flocks 

Before  the  castle-gate."   The  duke  cooaents. 

Proud  in  his  gleajoing  mail  stands  stem  Sir  Baldwin : 

The  liste  are  ordered  in  the  eastle-eonrti 

AVhile  in  the  heaven-blue  eryes  of  Adiltrode 

Qlimmers  one  pearly  tear. 

The  clarion  sounda.    With  what  a  stirring  clash 

The  mail-clad  warriors  meet  in  lightning  course  ! 

Each,  like  a  meteor,  flashes  past  the  other; 

Each,  like  a  statue,  stirs  not  in  the  saddle; 

Yet  upward,  with  a  quick  and  crackling  sound, 

Spring  their  far  spUatered  lances.   Now  they  draw 

Their  glittering  swords,  and  spur  their  gallant  steeds 

To  fierce  encounter. 

AVildly  and  ^t  Sir  Baldwin  showers  his  blows ; 

Biithe-hearted  Gottschalk,  dexterous,  light,  and  swift, 

Shuns  every  stroke  and  parries  every  thrust, 

Making  his  snowy  steed  curvet  and  dance 

As  though  in  sport,  and  dallying  with  his  sword 

As  if  it  were  a  plaything.    Baldwin  seemed 

The  peasant,  wearing  his  first  miul,  and  fighting 

In  his  first  battle.    Gottachalk  bore  himself 

A  graceful  hero  well  approved  in  arms. 

How  should  this  bel   'Twas  that  Six  Baldwin  felt 

His  skill  o'ennastered,  and  grew  fiiriouB — 

But  strong  and  fearless  was  the  shepherd  knight. 

And  therefore  could  he  trifle  with  his  danger; 

At  every  well-aimed  thrust  he  proudly  thought, 

"  My  bride  beholds  my  prowess  !"  Joyfiiliy 

His  lady  watched  him  ;  from  her  gentle  heart 

Fear,  like  a  cloud,  departed ;  with  a  smile 

She  looked  upon  the  duke,  who  proudly  gazed 

Round  on  the  circling  crowd  of  knights  and  lords. 

And  seemed  to  say,  "  See,  nobles,  what  a  hridflgroom 

The  grace  of  God  hath  granted  to  my  cUld  I" 

Meanwhile  Sir  Baldwin 

Urges  the  fight  with  such  unguarded  fuiy. 

That,  by  a  sudden  charge,  his  foe  unhorsed  him. 

Light  from  his  steed  the  shepherd  leaps  upon  him. 

Wrests  from  bis  grasp  the  useless  brand,  ami  hurls  it 

Out  of  the  lists,  then  gently  raises  him. 

And  speaks  :  "  Sir  Baldwin,  I  have  wiped  away 

The  shame  which  I,  in  former  time,  endur»d ; 

Therefore  I  pray  you,  wear  this  sword  of  mine 

As  a  memorial  and  a  sign  of  Mendship." 

He  placed  the  fettering  weuMU,  all  embossed 

With  golden  crosses  and  with  jewelled  hilt^ 

I'thc  grasp  of  his  astonished  enemy. 

Mutely  Sir  Baldwin  bowed — 

But  soon  his  nobler  nature  conquered  him  ; 

He  loosed  his  vizor's  clasp,  and  showed  his  fiwe. 

Glowing  with  generous  shame,  to  all  the  worid ; 

Confessed  his  niult  in  honourable  words. 

And  cast  hie  arms  about  his  victor's  neck. 

The  prince  cried,  stooping  from  his  balcony. 

In  gmtulating  tones, 

"  Come  to  my  heart,  my  true  and  gallant  son !" 
X. 

Now  rused  the  duke  the  kneeling  knight,  and  spake. 
While  o'er  bis  shoulders  Lady  Adiltmde 
Flung  a  rich  scarf  which  bore  her  colours,  thug 
Proclaiming  him  her  hero  to  the  world. 


"  I  would,  dear  son,  1  had  aught  else  to  give  thee. 
In  sign  of  my  patenoal  love  and  gntce ; 
But  I  have  given  thee  all  in  this  sweet  child  I 
Yet,  if  tiion  hidest  in  thy  heart  a  wish. 
Fear  not  to  speak  it  freely— it  is  granted. 
If  1  have  power  to  grant  it."   Thus  at  once 
The  youthful  knight  gave  answer  to  bis  ^-ords : 
"  My  lord  and  father,  as  I  crossed  the  vale, 
I  met  a  grey-haired  shepherd,  who,  of  old, 
Was,  in  my  days  of  humbleness,  my  friend ; 
To  him,  when  I  forsook  my  hat,  I  gave 
My  fleecy  herd,  in  memoiy  of  our  love. 
Now  joyfully  I  greeted  him  :  '  Good  Hans, 
How  Uaest  thoul'   Familiarly  he  answered, 
As  in  times  past, '  Right  well,  belovitd  Gottmhe ; 
Thy  sheep,  too,  have  not  snflered  any  harm.' 
Thereat  I  mused  right  deeply  in  my  mind; 
And  now  methinks 

That  lowly  name,  and  those  mine  innocent  sheep. 

Host  be  my  crown  of  honour,  not  my  shame. 

Therefore  I  pray  you,  for  all  future  times 

Let  these  my  rich  poasesstons  bear  this  name, 

This  honourable  name, '  The  shepherd's  kingdom  !' 

Did  not  King  David,  he,  a  man  of  God, 

A  king,  in  all  bis  pomp  and  pageantry. 

Love  to  bethink  him  of  his  shepherd-youth  1 

And  why  not  I,  a  poor  and  humble  knigbt  1 

And  certain  am  I,  such  hnmility 

Seems  dear  and  gracious  to  my  gentle  bride — 

Speak,  Adiltrude  !"   In  modest  tendemess. 

For  the  flrst  time,  ^e  proffered  him  her  lii«. 

Soft  as  a  bursUng  rosebud.  Joyfully 

The  duke  beheld,  and  thus,  consenting,  spake : 

"  My  son,  thy  words  are  viffit.   By  Qod's  good  wilt. 

On  the  firm  base  of  this  homlllty 

Thy  house  shall  stand  for  many  a  oentwcj." 

The  aged  prince's  proidieciy  was  true : 

Firm  stands  the  house  ttf  Gottsebalk  at  tbis  day ; 
And  from  his  wondrous  race  in  honour  grew 

Full  many  an  hero  and  fhll  many  a  lay. 
But  other  tMrds  Uieir  &me  in  song  may  tell ; 
For  me,  my  lute  is  sounding  its  £vwdl. 
Blithe-hearted  German  heroes  !  ever  be 
True  to  year  God,  in  brave  humility. 

S.  M. 


THE  BOUND  TOWERS  OF  IBELAND. 

No.  I. 

In  most  civilized  countries  t^ere  exist  a  number  of 
architectural  remuos,  possessing  more  or  less  interest, 
as  their  origin  can  be  traced  to  a  period  more  or  less 
remote,  or  as  they  may  be  illustrative  of  the  histoiy  of 
such  countries,  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

Where  the  date  of  these  structures  remains  altoge- 
ther dubious,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  coi^ecture,  tiie  subject  be- 
comes a  fruitful  source  of  inquiry  and  of  controveray 
among  learned  men.  Witneaa  the  discnsuoiu  on  the 
supposed  druidical  remains  of  England,  tm  tiifrTitriiled 
fort«  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  round  towers  of  Ireland. 
The  history  of  the  last-named  ediflees  has  latteriy  re- 
ceived a  ftall  and  able  investigation,  the  resnlla  of  which 
are  preeented  to  the  public,  in  Mr.  Petrie's  elaborate 
"  Inqoiiy  into  the  Ori^n  and  Uses  of  the  Bound  Towers 
of  Ireland."  *  From  the  less  abstruse  portions  of  iluB 
valuaUe  work,  we  may  glean  something  tiiat  will  be 

(1)  Tba  MclMiMtical  architactura  of  Irelud,  anterior  to  the 
Anglo-Nonnan  invwion,  compriaing  an  '■  Essay  on  the  Orkin  and 
L'ae*  of  die  Round  Towan  of  Ireland,"  wfatch  obtained  Oi»  gotd 
medal  and  Miie  of  th«  Royal  Iiiih  Acadonj.  Bv  Omsos 
Psraia,  T.H.A.,  T.P.R.I.A.  Saeoad  Editln.  Dublin:  Hodgu 
and  Sndth,  Graftoa  Stroat.  1849.  . 
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OBEATZR  BOUND  TOWER  Ot  CLOKHEBOISE. 


intereflting  to  our  readers,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
commonly  known  fact9. 

The  round  lowers  of  Ireland  formerly  existed  in  con- 
xidemble  numberB  throughout  that  island.  At  present, 
they  are  only  about  eighty-three  in  number,  and  of  these 
little  more  than  twenty  remain  entire.  These  edifices 
are  all  of  the  same  peculiar  and  striking  form,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  two  similar  towers  in  Scotland,  there 
are  no  buildings  like  them  in  any  part  of  C'hriRtiau 
Europe.  They  are  round  cylindrical  edifices,  usually 
tapering  npwurds,  and  varying  in  height  from  fifty  to, 
perhaps,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Their  external 
circumference  at  the  base,  ia  from  forty  to  sixty  feet,  or 
upwards.  The  masonry  of  these  towers  is  of  that  de- 
aeription  called  "  spawled  rubble,"  in  which  small 
stones,  shaped  by  the  hammer,  are  placed  in  every  in- 
terstice of  the  larger  stones,  so  that  very  little  mortar 
appears  to  be  intermixed  in  the  body  of  the  wall ;  and 
the  onUide,  therefore,  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted 
anr&ce  of  stone.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
towers  present  a  surface  of  ashlar  masonry,  both  on 
the  outside  and  inside,  though  more  asuslly  on  the 
exterior  only.  TJie  wall  towiutls  the  base  is  never  less 
than  three  feet  in  thickness,  but  is  usually  more,  and 
occaaionally  five  feet,  being  always  in  accordance  with 
the  geueraf  proportions  of  the  building.  The  interior 
of  t£e  edifice  is  divided  into  stories  varying  from  four 
to  eight,  as  the  height  of  the  tower  pennita,  and  usually 
twelve  feet  high.  These  stories  are  marked,  either  by 
projecting  belts  of  stone,  seb-ofls,  or  ledges,  or  holes  in 
the  wall  to  receive  joiste,  on  which  rested  the  floors, 
which  were  almost  always  of  wood.  In  the  uppermost 
■tory,  ihrwall  is  pierced  by  two,  four,  five,  six,  or  eight 
openings,  but  most  usually  four,  which  sometimes  face 
the  cardinal  points,  and  sometimes  not.  The  lowest 
■tory,  or  rather  its  place,  is  sometimes  composed  of  solid 
nuaonry  ;  and  even  when  not  so,  it  has  never  any  open- 
ing, the  entrance  doorway  being  in  the  second  floor,  at 


a  height  of  from  eight  to  thirty  feel  from  the  ground. 
The  middle  stories  are  each  lighted  by  a  single  openinc:. 
placed  variously,  and  usually  of  very  small  size,  though, 
in  several  instances,  that  immediately  over  the  door- 
way is  nearly  as  large  as  the  doorway  itself,  and  would 
almost  appear  to  hare  been  a  second  entrance.  The 
building  is  finked  at  the  top  with  a  conical  roof  of 
stone. 

In  the  arcbit«ctural  features  of  these  towers,  consi- 
derable diversity  is  obser\'able.  When  the  tower  is  of 
rubble  masonry,  the  doorways  seldom  present  any  deco- 
rations, and  are  either  quadrangular,  and  covered  with 
a  lintel,  of  a  single  stone  of  great  size,  or  semicircular 
headed,  either  by  the  construction  of  a  regular  arch,  or 
the  cutting  of  a  single  stone.  But,  in  the  towers  of 
Kildare  and  Trinahoe,  we  have  instances  of  very  richly 
decorated  doorways,  although  the  buildings  are  of  rub- 
ble masonry.  In  the  more  regularly  constructed  towers, 
the  doorways  are  always  arched  semicircularly,  and  are 
usually  ornamented  with  architraves,  or  bands,  on  their 
external  faces.  The  upper  apertures  are  generally  of 
a  quadrangular  form,  and  without  ornament.  They 
are,  however,  sometimes  semicircular  headed,  and  still 
oftener  present  the  triangular  or  straight-sided  arch. 

Such  are  the  celebrated  round  towers  of  Irehuid,  which 
for  ages  hav£  formed  a  subject  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
with  antiquarians,  and  which  hare  been  thus  well  cha- 
racterised by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  : —  "  Tall, 
slender,  cylindrical,  cone-topped  piles,  too  small  for  ha- 
bitations, too  simple  for  ornament,  too  vast  for  mere 
appendages  to  the  little  buildings!  with  which  they  aeem 
to  have  been  connected,  too  uniform  in  structure  to 
be  accidental  caprices  of  taste,  and  yet  too  varied  to 
bo  all  reduced  under  one  ^e,  rising  up,  as  they  often 
do,  among  the  bleakest  mountains,  by  a  gloomy  lake,  or 
on  some  desolate  island,  or  even  from  a  group  of  ruina 
clustered  round  them  by  ages  later  than  their  own,  as  on 
the  rock  of  Cashel,  they  produce  a  singular  effect  of 
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m^terious,  ghost-like  grandeur,  far  beyond  any  compo- 1 
ution  of  the  most  elaborate  architecture." 

No  wonder  that  edifices  such  as  these  should  have 
given  rise  to  strange  and  varied  theories  as  to  their 
origin  and  use  ;  no  wonder  that  the  native  Irish  often 
view  them  with  superstitiouB  awe,  and  attribute  their 
erection  to  their  mythic  hero,  Ooban  Haer,  whose  bidld- 
ing  exploits,  according  to  tiieir  tradiUon,  became  re- 
nowned in  distant  lands ;  and  no  woader,  also,  that 
even  the  laborious  researches  and  careful  conclutiions  of 
Mr.  Petrie  are  insufficient  universally  to  remove  the 
idea  of  very  remote  antiquity,  as  attaching  to  these 
towers.  Let  us  now  briefly  view  the  sepaialfl  tiieories 
respecting  the  round  towen,  indudliig  the  last  and  most 
important  as  propounded  by  the  abore-named  author. 

kint,  as  to  their  origin.  This  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  Danes,  but  the  only  ground  for  this  ascription 
appears  to  have  been  the  simple  observation  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Lynch,  author  of  Cambrewu  Bvernu,  that 
"  the  Danes,  who  entered  Ireland,  according  to  Qiraldus, 
in  838,  are  i«p<»ted  to  be  the  fint  butlden  of  these 
towers."  This  timid  surmise  was  strangely  assumed  ae 
a  certainty  by  later  historians,  one  of  whom  (Peter 
Walsh,)  writes  thus  : —  "  It  is  m<»t  certain  that  those 
high,  round,  narrow  towers  of  stone,  built  cylinder-wise, 
whereof  Cajobrmsia  speaks,  were  never  known  or  built 
in  Ireland  ( as,  indeed,  no  more  were  any  caatlea,  houtea, 
or  even  cbnr^kes,  of  stone,  at  least  in  the  north  of 
Ireland}' before  the  year  of  Ubrist  8S8,  when  the  heathen 
Danes,  possesdng  a  great  part  of  that  countiy,  built 
them  in  seveial  plat^,  to  serve  themselves  as  watch- 
towers  against  the  natives.  Though,  ere  long,  the  Danes 
being  exptdsed,  the  Christian  Iruh  turned  them  to  an- 
other and  much  better  (  because  a  holy  )  uae,  that  ia,  to 
Bteeple-housea,  and  belfriea  to  hang  belU  in  for  sailing 
the  people  to  church.  From  which  latter  use  made  of 
them  it  is,  that  ever  since,  to  this  present  time,  they  are 
called  in  Irish  docUieachs,  that  is,  bcUries  or  bell-houses; 
ctoc  or  dog  signifying  a  bell,  and  teach  a  house,  in  that 
lutguage." 

'i'liis  opinion  of  tite  origin  of  the  round  towers  is  con- 
tradicted ( according  to  mx.  Petiie )  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Irish  annals;  from  whidi  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
Danes,  a  rude  and  plundering  people,  were  so  far  from 
being  the  builders  of  ecclesiastical  edifices,  except  in  a 
lew  01  their  own  maritime  towns  of  Ireland,  that,  almost 
Invariably,  during  their  settlement  in  the  country,  they 
were  the  remorseless  destroyers  of  them.  It  might  be 
conceded,  that,  on  tlieirconTerrion  to  Christianity,  they 
may  have  finmded  a  ronnd-tower  belfry  in  Cork,  or  any 
other  town  inhabited  by  them ;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
proof,  while  probability  is  much  against  the  supposition. 

A  second  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  tite  round  towers 
ascribes  them  to  the  Phoenicians,  Petvians,  or  Indo- 
Scythians;  but  tJkia  theory  appears  to  be  i^together 
romaotic  and  groundless.  According  to  the  di^ring 
opinions  of  those  who  support  it,  the  towers  were  em- 
ployed aa  fire-temples,  or  they  were  used  as  plaoee  from 
which  to  proclaim  the  Druidi'cal  feutivals,  or  they  were 
gnomons,  or  astronomical  observaboriea,  or  they  were 
fiiallic  emblems,  or  Buddhist  temples.  By  one  author 
it  is  stated,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  round 
towers  of  Ireland  having  been  tire-towers.  The  construe- 
tdon,  he  says,  was  well  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  the  door 
being  always  from  twelve  to  fiftmn  teet  fVom  the  base, 
the  sacred  fire  could  not  be  molested  by  the  wind ;  it 
was  covered  by  a  cupola  at  top ;  and  four  small  windows 
in  the  aides,  near  the  top,  let  out  the  smoke.  The  dia- 
meter was  no  more  than  soflicient  for  the  priest  to  pcr- 
fona  his  sacred  office;  his  prayers  were  not  to  be  heard 
by  the  congregation,  as  in  tiie  service  his  mouth  was 
covered,  lest  he  should  breathe  on  the  holy  fire,  so  that 
he  mumbled  or  mattered  his  words  :  when  be  had  done, 
he  probably  ascended  to  the  door  or  to  the  top,  and  gave 
his  benediction.  The  sacred  fire  was  fed  by  the  wood  of 
a  sacred  tree,  *.  e.  the  o<A.  The  same  writer  goes  on  to 
Btatc^  tha^  f^om  history  it  is  erident,  thatj  as  in  ancient 


Persia,  so  in  ancient  Ireland,  there  were  two  sects  of  fire- 
worehippers,  one  that  lighted  the  fires  on  the  tops  of 
mouatains  and  hills,  and  others  iu  towers ;  an  iuuoration 
said  to  be  brought  about  by  Mogh  Nuadhat,  or  the 
Magus  of  the  new  law. 

All  this  sounds  very  plausible,  until  we  learn  from 
Mr.  PeMe  that  Irish  hiatoiy  furnishes  no  such  f^ts  as 
are  here 'stated.  Itmentionstbatfires  were  lighted  by  the 
Druids  on  the  tope  of  monntuns  and  bills ;  but  there 
is  not  one  word  to  be  found  in  that  history  respecting 
fires  having  been  lighted  in  towers,  nor  about  the  inno- 
vation aaiiTto  have  been  brought  obontby  Ho^  Nuad-  - 
hat. 

The  riniUrity  of  form  between  the  Persian  and 
Hindoo  fire-temples,  and  the  Iriak  round  towers,  has 
been,  no  doubt,  the  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
opinion  respecting  their  original  use.  Hanway,  in  his 
Travels  in  Perua,  describes  four  remaining  temples  of 
the  fire-woFshippers,  as  being  "  round,  and  above  thirty 
feet  diameter,  raised  in  height  to  a  point  near  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet."  These  must  certainly  have 
borne  a  strong  resemblance  (o  our  round  towers,  but 
they  were  nearly  three  times  their  average  diameter. 
There  are  towers  also  in  the  interior  of  Hindostan, 
which  greatly  resemble  the  Irish  towers,  and  Mr.  I'etrie 
confesaea  himself  far  from  wishing  to  deny  the  remark- 
able conformity  between  many  edifices,  whether  Chris- 
tian or  Mahometan,  and  our  round  towers :  his  aim  is 
to  establish^  from  that  very  confoimity,  sufficient 
grounds  for  belief  that  they  are  all  derived  from  the 
same  source,  namely,  the  early  Christians. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  but 
fair  to  state,  that  the  supposed  pagan  origin  of  these 
temples  has  been  advocated  by  high  authorities,  and 
that  Moore^  the  great  national  poet  of  Ireland,  has  lent 
his  talente  to  sustain  the  hypothesis,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  passage  : — 

"  As  the  worship  of  fire  is  known,  unquestionably,  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, the  notion  that  these  towers  were  originally  fire- 
temples  appears  the  most  probable  of  any  that  have  yet 
been  suggested.  *  *  *  To  this  day,  as  modern 
writers  concerning  the  Panees  inform  ns,  the  part  of  the 
temple  called  '  the  place  of  fire '  is  accessible  only  to  the 
priests ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  our  towen  were, 
in  like  manner,  temples,  in  which  the  sacred  flame  was 
kept  safe  from  pollution,  the  singular  circnmstaQco  of 
the  entrance  to  them  being  rendered  so  difficoit  by  its 
great  height  from  tbe  ground  is  satiaiactoriljezplabied. 
But  there  is  a  fitr  more  striking  corroboration  of  this 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  round  towers.  While  in  no 
part  of  continental  Europe  has  any  building  of  a  similar 
conatnictioQ  been  discovered,  there  tiave  been  found, 
near  Bhangulpore,  in  Hindostan,  two  towers,  which 
bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  those  of  Ireland.  In  all 
the  peculiarities  of  thur  shape— the  door  or  entrvwe 
elevated  some  feet  above  the  gronnd,  the  four  windows 
near  the  top,  fitcing  the  cardinal  points,  and  the  small 
rounded  roof, — ^these  Indian  temples  are,  to  judge  by 
the  description  of  them,  exactly  similar  to  the  round 
towers :  and  like  them,  also,  are  thought  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  form  of  worship  now  extinct,  and  even  for- 
gotten." After  noticing  other  theories,  Uiia  able  writer 
thus  gives  his  judgment  as  to  the  attempt  to  claim  them 
as  C^stian  edifices  : — "  An  ingenious  writer,  in  one  of 
the  most  learnedly  argued,  but  least  tenable,  of  all  the 
hypotheses  on  the  subject,  contends  that  they  were 
erected  by  the  primitive  Coenobites  and  bishop.4,  with 
the  aid  of  the  newly  converted  kings  and  toparcbs,  and 
were  intended  as  strongholds,  in  time  of  war  and  dajiger, 
for  the  sacred  utensils,  relics,  and  books,  belonging  to 
those  churches  in  whose  immediate  neighbourhood  they 
stood.  To  be  able  to  invest  even  with  plausibility  so 
inconsistent  a  notion,  as  that,  in  times  when  the 
churches  themselves  were  framed  rudely  of  wood,  there 
could  be  found  either  the  ambition  or  the  skill  to  sup- 
ply than  with  acljuncts  of  such  elaborate  woiknuuuhip. 
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I  is,  in  itdelf,  no  ordinary  feat  of  ingenuity.  But  the 
truth  ia,  that  neither  then,  nor  at  any  other  assignable 
period  within  the  whole  range  of  Irish  hiatory,  i&  such 
a  state  of  things  kuown,  authentically,  to  have  existed, 
S8  can  Bolre  the  di£BcuIty  of  these  towers,  or  account 
satisfactorily,  at  once,  for  the  object  of  the  buildiags, 
uid  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  architects  who 
erected  them.  They  must,  therefore,  be  referred  to 
times  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  record.  That  they 
were  destined  originally  to  religious  purposes  can 
hardly  admit  of  a  question ;  nor  can  tho^e  who  have 
satisfied  themselves  from  the  strong  evidence  that  is 
I  found  in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  that  there  existed 
between  Ireland  and  some  parts  of  the  Ea^t  an  early  and 
intimat«  intercourse,  harhoUr  much  doubt  as  to  the  real 
birth-place  of  the  now  unknonm  worship,  of  which  tlietie 
i    towcTB  remain  the  solid  and  endmiitg  monuments." — 

Moore's  History  of  Ireland. 
I       In  the  year  1841  diligent  search  was  made  in  the 
round  towers  of  Ireland,  to  discover  whether  they  might 
j    not,  among  other  uses,  have  been  employed  as  burial- 
:    places  by  their  supposed  pagan  architects ;  and,  in  fact, 
1    Hepulchml  remains  were  found  in  several  of  them.  In 
I    the  base  of  the  tower  of  Ardmore,  the  remains  of  two 
skeletons  were  found  deposited  in  a  bed  of  sifted  earth. 
I    Above  this  was  a  floor  of  concrete,  over  which  were  four 
layers  of  large  stones,  closely  fitted  to  each  other,  and 
I    over  these  another  floor  of  concrete.   Three  skeletons 
vere  also  found  in  the  bade  of  Clo^-ne  Tower.  Human 
remains  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  towers  of  Kam 
Island,  Boscoe,  and  Dromboe.   An  um  was  likewise 
discovered  in  the  tower  of  Timohoe ;  and  fragments  of 
others  were  found  in  the  towers  of  Aberaethy  and  Bre- 
I    chin,  in  Scotland.  These  discoveries  are  robbed  of  some 
of  their  apparent  importance,  when  we  consider  that 
skeletoiB  are  often  found  in  similar  situaUona  when 
there  li  occasion  to  dig  to  a  greater  depth  than  com- 
mon ;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  the  towers  may  have 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  ancient  cemeteries.  Ueepect- 
ing  the  urns,  if  proved  to  be  really  pagan  relics,  the 
evidence  would  be  much  more  satistactory ;  but  Mr. 
Black,  nnder  whose  dirsction  the  round  tower  of  Bre- 
chin was  excavated,  has  ao  little  fiuth  in  tiie  matter, 
that  he  thinks  the  articles  found  had  been  tossed  in  at 
what,  in  Scotland,  is  called  the  Beforination ;  and  that 
the  fragments  of  urns  and  jars  were  just  the  remains  of 
culinary  vessels  belonging  to  the  difierent  kirk  officers. 

Ur.  Peine,  also,  ia  by  no  means  satisfied  with  these 
alleged  dlscoTeries ;  and  is  of  opinion  tbat«  if  we  wish 
to  ascertain  whether  our  pagan  ancestors  erected  the 
roimd  towers  as  sepulchral  monuments  or  not,  we  should 
determine  the  question,  not  by  the  short  process  of 
digging  in  the  bases  of  towers,  but  by  the  more  labo- 
rious examination  of  the  ancient  literature  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  still  abundant  in  amount,  and  rich  in  iufor- 
mation,  on  the  usages  of  early  timea.  He  then  proves, 
from  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Irish  manuscripu,  tlmt 
the  Irish,  in  pagan  times,  had  r^;al  cemeteries  in  various 
parts  of  the  islimd,  appropriated  to  the  interment  of  the 
princes  of  the  different  races ;  and  that  such  cemeteries 
were  well  known  to  the  people  in  Christian  times,  though 
no  longer  approprialod  to  their  original  purpose,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  localities  were  conse-' 
dated  to  the  service  of  Christianity.  The  document  in 
question  refers  distinctly  to  the  principal  burying- 
placea ;  and  in  these  there  is  not,  at  the  present  ^ty,  a 
vedtige  of  a  round  tower.  In  another  article  we  shall 
follow  Mr.  Petne  in  his  theory  of  the  Christian  origin 
and  uses  of  the  Hound  Towers. 


THE  LAST  WORD  OF  THE  SINGEB. 
Chaptib  III. 

Wbbh  the  aignora  had  concluded,  the  doctor  affection- 
ately took  her  hand. 

"  1  congratulate  myself,"  he  sud,  "  tliat  I  am  one 
among  the  few  persons  you  have  rnet  with  in  your  career. 
It  is  certainly  not  in  my  power  to  do  for  you  what  her 
Excellenza  did,  but  I  ^all  endeavour  to  aid  in  unra- 
velling the  mystery  which  haugs  over  your  singular 
history.  I  shall  go  to  your  friend,  that  fieiy  fellow,  and 
try  to  Boothe  him.  But  tell  me,  whenoe  oomes  this 
Signer  Boloni  1 " 

"  You  ask  me'too  much,"  she  replied.  "  I  only  know 
that,  on  account  of  &mily  matters,  be  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  country  several  years  since.  He  has  been 
residing  in  England  and  in  Italy,  and  has  now  been 
here  nearly  a  year." 

'•  So,  BO.  but  why  did  you  never  tdl  him  what  yon 
have  just  related  to  me  1 " 

Oiuseppa  blushed  at  tliis  question,  cast  down  her  eyes, 
and  said  — 

"  Ton  are  my  physician,  my  fiitherly  friend ;  when  1 
speak  to  you,  I  feel  like  a  chUd  who  speaks  to  her  parent, 
but  how  could  I  relate  such  tliiugs  to  the  young  man  1 
Besides,  I  know  his  terrible  Jealousy,  his  easily  aroused 
suspicion ;  and  I  never  could  muster  sufficient  courage 
to  tell  him  from  what  snares  1  had  escaped." 

"  I  honour,  I  admin  your  principles,"  said  Doctor 
Lange;  "  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  it  does  an  old  man's 
heart  good  to  meet  with  these  proper  feelings  of  tJte 
good  old  time ;  for,  alas  1  now  it  is  too  often  conudered 
a  proof  of 'bon  ton'  to  throw  all  such  away,  but  still 
you  iiave  not  told  me  all :  the  evening  at  the  masque- 
rade— that  dreadful  night  1" 

"  It  is  true,  I  must  continue  my  story.  I  had  often 
thought,  when  reflecting  on  my  deliverance,  how  for- 
tunate it  was  that  the  people  in  that  house  were  under 
the  impression  that  I  hud  tlirown  myself  into  the  river; 
for  it  was  only  too  certain  that  if  that  vile  man  had  had 
the  most  remote  idea  that  I  was  still  in  existence,  he 
would  have  found  out  and  dragged  his  victim  baek,  or 
else  have  destroyed  her.  For  tMs  reason,  as  long  as  I 
was  in  Piacenza,  I  declined  many  good  offers  of  engage- 
mente  at  the  theatre,  as  I  dreaded  being  seen  in  public. 
However,  after  I  bad  been  there  some  time,  the  Lady 
Seraphina  one  morning  brought  me  a  Paris  newspaper, 
in  which  was  announced  the  death  of  the  ChevaJier  de 
Planto." 

"  Chevalier  de  Planto  !"  interrupted  the  doctor : 
"  was  this  the  name  of  the  man  who  took  yon  out  of 
your  Bteplather's  house  T' 

"  Yes,  that  was  hia  name. 

"  I  was  now  quite  relieved  from  my  fears,  and  happy 
at  the  thought  that  there  was  no  longer  any  barrier 
to  my  becomii^  independent,  and  cowing  to  be  a 
burthen  to  my  benebctrras. 

"  A  few  weeks  after  this,  I  came  to  B  ,  and  the 

evening  before  last  I  went  to  the  masquerade  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  boloni  did  not  know  in  what  costume  1 
meant  to  appear;  1  wished  to  tcaze  him  a  little,  and 
then  to  surprise  him.  As  I  was  going  through  the 
room,  in  a  moment  a  voice  whiqrarod  in  my  ear — 

"  '  Schepperl  I  how  is  your  uncle  1' 

"  I  was  struck  as  if  by  a  thunderbolt.  1  had  never 
beard  this  name  since  I  had  been  taken  away  by  that 
fearful  man.  1  had,  indeed,  no  uncle;  and  only  one 
person  had  lived  who  gave  himself  out  to  the  world  as 
such — the  Chevalier  de  Planto.  1  liad  scareely  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  answer— 

"  '  You  are  mistaken.  Mask  V 

"  I  wished  to  hasten  away  and  hide  myaelf  in  the 
crowd;  but  the  mask  pushed  Ids  arm  in  mine,and  held 
me  &st. 

"  '  Schepperl,'  sud  the  unknown,  '  I  advise  you  to 
come  with  me  quietly,  else  I  shall  toll  the  people  here 
in  what  company  you  fonnerly  were.* 
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"  I  was  stunned ;  one  feeling  onl;  had  poa&easion  of 
my  mind — iho  fear  and  dread  of  fduone.  Darknesa  came 
over  my  soul.  What  could  a  poor  helpleas  girl  do  1 
Should  this  man,  no  matter  who  he  were,  Bpr^  such 
reports,  the  world  would  beliere  Aim;  and  Carlo— 
ah  !  Carlo  might  not  have  been  the  last  one  who  would 
have  condemned  me.  Unwillingly  I  accompanied  the 
mask.  He  whispered  the  most  dreadful  things  to 
me.  'My  uncle,' as  he  called  the  chevalier, 'I  had  made 
miserable,  and  brought  ruin  on  my  stepfother  and  hlB 
fiunily.' 

"  I  could  endure  thia  no  longer :  I  tore  myself  from 
him,  and  ordered  my  carriage.  As. I  looked  round 
while  BlAnding  on  the  steps,  the  fearful  fbim  was  be- 
hind me. 

"  '  I  will  accompany  yon  home,  Schepperl/  he  eaid, 
with  a  fearful  laugh;  '1  have  a  few  words  to  say  to 

you.' 

"  My  senses  forsook  me  ;  I  felt  myself  fainting,  and 
only  recovered  in  the  carriage,  where  I  saw  the  ma»k 
seated  beside  me.  I  alighted  when  we  reached  this 
bou3e,  and  went  to  my  room ;  he  followed,  and  imme- 
diately began  again  to  speak  to  me.  In  an  agony  lest 
I  sbottld  be  betrayed,  I  sent  Babette  out  of  the  way. 

" '  What  do  you  want  here,  wretched  manV  I  ex- 
claimed in  anger  at  seeing  myself  thuB  insulted.  '  What 
evil  can  you  say  of  met  Without  my  consent  I  was 
taken  to  that  horrid  plac^  and  left  it  when  I  saw  what 
awaited  me.* 

"  '  Schepperl !  do  not  be  ceremonious ;  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  saving  yourself :  dther  pay  down  to  me 
instantly  ten  thousand  francs  in  gold  or  jewels,  or  go 
back  with  me  to  Paris ;  else,  rest  assured  that  to-morrow 
the  whole  town  shall  know  more  of  you  than  will  be 
agreeable  to  you.' 

"  1  was  beside  myself.  '  Who  gives  you  a  right  to 
make  such  proposaml'  I  exclaimed.  '  Tell  the  whole 
town  what  you  please,  but  leave  this  house  instantly,  or 
I  shall  call  in  the  neighbours.' 

"  I  had  advanced  some  steps  towards  the  window ; 
when  he  rushed  after  me,  and  seized  me  by  the  arm. 

"  '  Who  gives  me  the  right]  your  fitther,  little  dove 
— yourfiftther!' 

"  A  diabolical  laugh  burst  from  his  lips;  the  light  of 
the  taper  fell  on  a  ptdr  of  grey  piercing  eyes,  which 
were  only  too  well  known  to  me.  It  was  evident  who 
stood  before  me ;  I  now  knew  that  the  announcement 
of  his  death  had  been  a  deception  devised  by  him,  to 
ecn-e  his  own  ends.  Despair  gave  me  supernatural 
strength :  1  wrenched  myself  trom  his  grasp,  and  en* 
dearoured  to  pull  off  his  mask. 

"  '  I  know  yon.  Chevalier  de  Flanto,'  I  exclumed ; 
'  and  you  shidl  ^ve  an  account  in  a  court  of  justice  for 
your  conduct'.' 

"  '  We  are  not  yet  come  to  that,  sweet  dove,'  he  cried ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  I  felt  his  dagger  in  my  breast. 
1  then  thought  1  was  killed." 

The  doctor  shuddered :  it  was  bright  day,  yet  he  felt 
that  sort  of  shivering  which  people  are  apt  to  experience 
when  in  the  dim  twilight  they  listen  to  stories  of  appa- 
ritions. He  imagined  he  heard  the  boarne  laugh  of  this 
fiend ;  he  fancied  he  saw  glancing  from  behind  the 
curtains  of  the  bed  the  grey  twinUing  eyes  ot  Uils 
monster  in  human  form. 

"  Yon  think  then,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, "  that  the 
chevalier  is  not  dead,  and  that  it  was  he  i^o  attempted 
to  murder  you?" 

"  His  voice,  his  eyes,  convince  me  of  it ;  and  the 
handkerchief  which  I  gave  you  last  night  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.    His  initials  are  marked  on  it." 

"  You  empower  me,  then,  to  act  for  you  ?  May  I  dis- 
close ti\  yon  have  related  to  me  in  the  court  of  joB- 
ticef 

"  I  have  no  choice  :  you  may  repeat  all.  But  are  you 
not  going  to  Boloni,  doctor,  to  tell  him  what  1  have 
said  1  He  will  believe  you ;  he  was  also  acquainted 
with  the  Lady  Seraphlna." 


"  And  may  I  not  be  told  the  name  of  the  ambassador," 
continued  the  doctor,  "  in  whose  house  you  were  con- 
cealed 

"  Certainly :  he  was  called  Baron  Martinow." 

"  How  t"  cried  the  physician  joyfiiUy,  "  Baron  Mar- 
tinowl   Is  he  not  in  the  service  of  8  1" 

"  Yea ;  do  you  know  him  1   He  was  ambafisador  from 

the  ■'  Coiul,  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  St.  Feters- 

buig." 

"  That  is  good,  very  good,"  said  the  medi^nalraOi, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  pleasure.  "  I  know  Baron 
Hartinow;  he  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  has  sent  for 
me  to  come  and  see  him :  he  is  at  the  HOtel  de  Portugal." 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of  the  singer ;  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  seemed  to  be  overcome  by  a  feeling  of 
pious  gratitude. 

-  '<  Thus  has  God  in  his  mercy  willed  that  a  person 
should  eome  here  to  attest  my  innocence,  whom  1  had 
believed  to  be  hundreds  of  miles  distant !  Go  to  him. 
Ah  !  Carlo  also  may  litsen  to  him,  when  he  confirms  to 
you  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said." 

"  He  shall,  he  shall  go  to  him ;  I  will  set  about  it 
directly.  Farewell,  my  dear  child :  and  keep  yourself 
perfectly  quiet :  all  wiU  yet  be  well  with  you.  Be  sure 
you  take  the  mixture  every  hour."  So  sud  the  good 
doctor,  and  went  away. 

Bianetti  thanked  him  by  her  grateful  looks.  She 
became  more  choerfuland  tranquil.  It  seemed  as  if  by 
the  disclosure  of  her  secret  a  heavy  weight  had  been 
removed  from  her  heart.  She  looked  with  more  confi- 
dence towards  the  fiiture,  as  a  giacious  Providence 
appeared  to  have  compassion  on  the  poor  girl. 

mron  Martinow,  to  whom  Lange  at  a  former  period 
had  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  an  important  service, 
received  him  with  much  kindness,  and  gave  him  the 
fullest  satu&ction  with  regard  to  t^e  Signora  Bianetti. 
He  not  only  corroborated  every  word  ahe  had  said,  but 
added  the  hl|^ieat  commendation  of  her  chuacter,  and 
promised  that,  wherever  he  went  in  the  city,  he  would 
make  a  point  of  speaking  in  her  favour,  and  of  contra- 
dicting the  reports  which  were  abroad.  He  kept  bis 
word  BO  well,  that,  by  uttering  hia  opinions,  showing  the 
interest  he  took  in  her,  and  writing  to  her  friends,  the 
sentiments  of  the  public  onderwent  a  wondrous  change, 
as  if  tondied  by  an  enchanter's  wand. 

When  the  medieinalrath  Lange  left  the  elc^wit 
apartment  of  the  ambassador,  he  ascended  the  stairs 
which  led  to  the  smaller  rooms  on  the  highest 
floor.  In  chamber  fi4  was  lodged  the  music  director, 
Boloni.  He  stood  to  recover  his  breath,  for  the  steep  steps 
had  fet^goed  him.  Strange  sounds  reached  hia  ear ; 
there  seemed  to  be  a  person  within  in  great  distress : 
he  heard  groans  and  sighs,  apparently  proceeding  from 
one  in  anguish.   Intermingled  with  the  moaning  of 

fain  were  horrible  oaths,  uttered  in  French  and  in 
talian,  in  which  impatience  appeared  to  find  vent,  while 
a  wild  laugh  of  despair  was  again  succeeded  by  the  deep 
groans  wUch  had  first  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
doctor.   Lange  shuddered. 

"  Have  1  not  already  seen  sj'mptoma  of  insanity  in 
the  maettTO  ?"  thought  be ;  "  has  he  now  become  quite 
delirious,  or  has  he  become  ill  through  grief  1 " 

He  had  bent  hia  finger  to  knock,  when  for  the  first 
time  be  observed  that  the  number  of  the  door  was  &S. 
How  had  he  been  so  stupid  1  he  had  almost  entered  the 
room  of  a  perfect  stranger.  Annoyed  at  himself,  he 
went  on  to  the  next  door,  which  was  54.  Here  likewise 
there  were  sounds  heard ;  but  how  different !  A  rich 
deep  manly  voice  was  singing,  and  accompanying  his 
song  with  the  piano.  The  doctor  entered,  and  recog- 
nised the  yoong  man  whom  he  had  seen  the  day  before 
at  the  dguora's. 

In  the  apartment  1^  mn^c  paper,  guitars,  violins, 
flutes,  all  kinds  of  stringed  instrumwits,  in  admirable 
confusion;  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  musician,  in 
a  wide  black  dressing-gown,  with  a  scarlet  cap  on  his 
headf  and  a  sheet  of  mnsic  tn  his  hand.   The  doctor 
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aftenrud-'i  confessed  that  be  brought  to  hiB  mind  Harius 
I    amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthaxe. 

The  young  man  aeemed  not  to  hare  forgotten  the 

I  scene  of  the  pierions  daj,  and  received  the  doctor  but 
''    coldly.   However,  he  was  polite  enough  to  toss  a  pile  of 

II  moeic  from  a  chair  on  to  the  floor,  that  he  might  ofier 
I  visitor  a  seat.  He  himself  irith  great  strides  paced 
1  vp  and  down  Uie  room,  while  his  flowing  robe  swept 
'    moat  diligently  the  dust  from  the  tables  and  books. 

;      The  doctor  had  not  long  to  widt  before  conversation 

I    began.   The  profeasor  cried  out  to  him : 

I  "  Yon  come  from  her  !  At  your  age,  are  you  not 
adiamed  to  be  the  meaaei^r  of  snch  a  woman  1  I  will 
hear  no  more.  I  have  buried  my  happiness  in  the 
grave.    Ton  see  I  mourn  for  my  Ices.    1  wear  a  black 

1    dieadng  gown,  which,  if  you  dive  deep  Into  psychology, 

I    ibonld  be  aproof  to  yon  that  I  regard  that  person  as 

I:   dead  to  me.  O  CHoseppa !  QinBeppa !" 

I      "  Most  worthy  tar"  interrupted  the  dootm',  "only  hear 

]  me." 

"  Hear  you  .'  what  know  you  of  heatingi   Listen,  if 
;   yon  wonld  apeak  of  hearing  !   I  will  prove,  old  man, 
I    whether  you  redly  have  any  ear.    Behold,  this  is 
woman,"  be  continoed,  opening  a  piano,  and  striking 
l'   a  few  chords,  whidl  to  the  doctor,  who  was  no  great  judge 
of  music,  seemed  mnch  like  other  music :  "  do  you  hear 
'    this  tenderness,  Uiis  softness,  this  pliancy  1  but  do 
I   yon  not  also  perceive,  in  these  tran^tions,  the  nnstable, 
I  6eeting,  cfaancterleas  nature  of  these  creatures  1  But 
'I  hear  Eulfaer,"  he  exefaUmed,  with  a  more  elevated  voice 
and  sparkling  eye,  irMHo  he  shook  hack  the  wide  sleeve 
of  his  mourning  robe ;  "  where  nub  works  there  is 
power  and  truth :  here  can  bo  nothing  impetf^t;  it  ia 
a  pure,  a  heavenly  soond."   He  hammered  with  great 
force  on  the  keys  of  his  piano,  but  to  the  doctw  It  still 
semned  like  common  muuc. 

"  Ton  have  a  peculiar  w^  of  chancterizing  people," 
uii  I>r.  Lange :  "  dnce  yon  have  done  so  much,  might 
I  b^  of  yon,  hononred  sir,  to  represent  to  me  a  medici- 
I    naJraih  npon  the  pianol" 

I  The  moucal  enthusiast  looked  Bcomfdlly  at  hun. 
"  How  can  yon,  with  your  one  squeaking  note,  earth- 
worm, interrupt  such  hamumy  1 " 

The  reply  of  the  doctor  was  cut  short  by  a  knocking 
at  the  door;  a  little  deformed  figure  entered,  made  a 
bow,  and  said — "The  gentleman  in  No.  63  civilly  b^ 
that  you  will  not  make  such  a  dreadful  noise  with  your 
playing,  as  he  is  in  a  bad  state  of  hedth,  indeedalinost 
dying,  and  the  partition  between  your  rooms  is  very 
thin." 

"  Hake  my  most  respeetfol  compliments  to  the  genUe- 
I   man,"  answned  6<doni,  "  and  as  fikr  as  I  am  concerned, 
!   1  care  not  how  soon  he  takes  his  departure  from  this 
house.    He  disturbs  me  all  night  long  with  his  moaning 
and  groaning,  and  what  is  &r  more  hateful,  with  his 
godless  swearing  and  mad  laughter.   Does  the  French- 
man imagine  that  he  alone  is  master  in  the  Hdtel  de 
Portugal  1  If  I  disturb  him,  so  do»  he  mo,  and  in  a  fiv 
worse  manner." 
"  Bat  consider,  sir,"  said  the  little  figure,  "  he  cannot 

bold  out  long ;  will  you  not  permit  his  last  moments  " 

"  Is  the  gentleman  so  very  ill  ?"  asked  Doctor  Lwge, 
iTmpathizingly.   "  Who  attends  him  1  What  is  the  mat- 
:    Icr  with  him  1   Who  is  he  1 " 

"  Who  he  it  I  don't  know."  replied  the  dwuf ;  "  I  am 
I    only  his  hired  valet  de  place.   I  think  he  is  called 
Loner,  and  comes  from  Fmnce.    Until  the  day  before 
yesterday  he  was  well  enough,  though  somewhat  dull, 
for  he  never  went  out,  and  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
'    wonders  of  this  city;  but  yesterday  morning  I  found  him 
j    ill  in  bed.  It  seems  as  if  the  ni^t  before  he  must  have 
I    had  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  But  bewill  not  hear  of  any  doctor 
I    being  sent  for.   He  sweara  dreadfhlly  when  1  propose 
to  go  for  one.   He  applies  remedies  himsel£   I  think 
j    some  old  wound  whlui  be  had  received  in  the  mrmust 
I  ^ve  broken  oat," 

At  this  moment  the  rick  man  bq[a&  to  call  out  in  a 


hoarse  voice,  with  many  oaths.  The  lacquey  crossed 
himself  repeatedly,  and  went  awiy. 

The  physician  once  more  endeavoured  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  obdurate  lover;  and  this  time  he 
appeared  to  succeed  rather  better.  Boloni  had  taken 
up  a  sheet  of  music,  which  he  sang  over  to  himself  in 
a  low  voice.  The  doctor  took  advantage  of  this  calm 
mood,  and  began  to  relate  to  him  the  story  of  the 
sigQora.  At  first  the  maestro  did  not  seem  to  pay  any 
heed  to  it :  he  busied  himself  dilig^tly  with  his  piece 
of  music,  as  if  no  ono  were  in  the  apartment  but  him- 
self; gradually,  however,  he  became  more  attentive — 
he  ceased  to  sing— now  and  then  riused  his  eyes  from 
the  paper  and  glanced  at  the  doctor;  finally,  he 
dropped  his  sheet  of  music,  and  fixed  his  anxious  gaze 
sted&stly  on  the  face  of  the  spwker:  his  interest 
increased ;  hin  eyes  sparkled ;  he  came  nearer,  grasped 
the  arm  of  the  doctor ;  and,  as  the  other  concluded,  he 
rose  up  in  great  emotion,  and  hurried  up  and  ^own  the 
room. 

"Yes,"  cried  he,  "there  may  be  truth  in  this,  an 
appearanceof  truth, a  probability ;  itispossible;  it  may 
have  been  so,  but— but  may  it  not  also  be  a  falsehood  t" 

"  That  is  what  in  yonr  art  Is  called  '  decrescendo,*  I 
believe,  sir  director;  but  wherefore  in  this  matter 
descend  so  low  as  from  truth  to  falsehood  1  tf  I  were 
to  bring  an  indisputable  proof,  a  witness  of  the  truth, 
what  wonld  you  then  say  to  met" 

Boloni  lem^ed  standing  before  him  as  if  lost  in 
thought.  "Whoever,  Medicinalrath,  could  be  such  a 
witness,  I  would  set  in  gold ;  the  very  thought  deserves 
a  princely,  a  regal  reward.  Yes,  whoever  could  assure 
me — Ye^  dl  Is  so  dark,  such  a  labyrinUi— no  wi^  out, 
no  leading  star." 

"  Honoured  friend,"  Intcmipted  the  doctor,  "  I  rather 
think  you  have  stumbled  on  a  scrap  from  Schiller's 
Robbers,  as  it  standi  in  Cotta's  poeket  edition,  if  I 
remember  aright.  Yet  I  know  such  a  surety,  such  a 
witness,  such  a  guiding  star." 

"Whoever  shall  thus  assure  me,"  cried  the  former, 
"shall  be  esteemed  my  friend,  my  gnardian  angel." 

"  [t  is  true  that,  in  the  passage  quoted,  the  reference 
is  to  a  sword  which,  with  a  deep  wound,  shall  destroy 
the  brood  of  vipers;  bnt  for  all  that,  I  shall  be  able  to 
convince  you.  The  ambassador  who  received  poor 
Giuseppa  into  his  house,  now,  by  accident,  lodges  in  this 
hotel,  in  No.  0.  Be  eo  good  as  put  on  a  coat,  and  tie  on 
a  cravat ;  then  I  will  conduct  you  to  him.  He  has  pro- 
mised me  to  convince  you." 

The  young  man,  much  affected,  pressed  the  hand  of 
the  kind  doctor.  Still  he  could  not  altogether  Uy  aside 
his  pathos.  "  Yon  are  my  good  angel,"  said  he  :  "  what 
thankB  do  I  not  owe  you  for  this  !  1  fly  instantlj-  for  my 
coat,  and  will  follow  you  immediately  to  the  ain- 
basaador." 

Giuseppa's  health  appeared  to  derive  greater  benefit 
from  the  reconciliation  with  her  lover,  than  from  the 
most  skilfully  prepared  mixtures  of  the  physician.  Her 
health  visibly  improved,  and  she  was  soon  so  much 
restored,  that  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  receive  the 
viuts  of  her  kind  friends.  This  improvement  in  her 
health  was  waited  for  by  the  inspector  of  police,  before 
he  proceeded  to  take  further  steps  in  the  matter.  He 
was  a  very  sagacious  man,  who  had  all  his  wits  about 
him ;  and  report  said  that  when  he  had  once  cast  his 
eyes  on  any  one,  they  would  not  easily  escape,  although 
a  hundred  miles  and  more  away.  The  history  of  the 
signora  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  phy- 
sician ;  he  had  then  a  consultation  with  the  ambassador, 
and  gained  information  which  was  of  great  importance. 
The  ambassador  had  told  him,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  affitir  of  the  young  Bianetti,  be  had  taken  an 
opportunity  of  making  known  to  the  proper  authorities, 
the  vicious  life  led  by  the  Chevalier  de  Plaiito.  He 
did  not  fail  to  place  in  its  true  light  the  &ct  that  this 
poor  child  had  been  actually  bought.  The  notorioas 
house  was  soon  after  this  seized  by  the  police,  and  iba 
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baron  seemed  to  think  that  thU  wag  chiefly  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 
He  had  heard  of  tlic  death  of  the  Chevalier  de  Planto, 
'  but  lyelieved,  with  the  director  of  police,  that  this  was  a 
mere  trick,  in  order  to  continue  his  trade  with  greater 
safety ;  neither  of  them  had  any  doubt  but  that  the 
attempt  to  murder  the  Rinp;er  originated  with  that  rile 
man.   Bot  it  was  difficult  to  trace  the  murderer;  the 

Btrangera  who  were  then  residing  at  B  were  all,  as 

the  director  assured  him,  beyond  suBptcion.  There  were 
only  two  things  that  might  lead  to  some  clue :  the 
handkerchief  which  had  been  found  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Signoim  Blanetti  might,  if  another  could  be  found 
like  it,  lead  to  a  discovery  ;  an  exact  description  had 
been  given  of  it  to  all  the  seamstresses  and  the  washer- 
women who  were  in  the  habit  of  washing  for  the  strangers 

who  visited  B  .    The  inspector  likewifie  suspected 

that  a  second  attempt  would  be  made  on  the  life  of  the 
Italian  girl,  if  the  mui^erer  were  still  lingering  in  the 
neigbboarbood. 

As  soon  as  Gioseppa  had  gained  sufficient  strengtb, 
the  inspector  of  police  often  visited  her  in  company 
with  Dr.  Lange,  when  various  measures  for  obtaining 
their  object  were  discussed.  Some  plans  appeared  good, 
but  difficult  to  put  in  execution ;  while  others  were 
altogether  r^ected.  Qiuaeppa  herself  at  length  thought 
of  a  way  which  was  highly  approved  of  by  the  two 
gentlemen.  "  The  doctor,"  she  sud,  "  has  promised  to 
permit  me  to  go  out  in  a  few  weeks ;  if  he  has  no 
objection  I  should  like  to  appear  again  amongst  the 
people  at  the  last  masquerade  of  the  carnival.  I  foel 
desirous  of  first  appearing  there  where  my  misfortune 
l>egan.  If  we  make  this  intention  saffieiently  public  in 
B— —  beforehand,  and  if  the  chevalier  Is  still  here,  in 
all  probability  be  will  again  come  masked  into  mj 
presence.  He  will  certainly  be  on  his  guard  agaioBl 
fpeaking  ;  he  will  take  care  not  to  betray  himself ;  but 
he  will  not  give  up  his  design  of  revenging  himself  on 
me,  and  I  could  recognise  him  amidst  thousands.  What 
do  you  think,  gentlemen  1 " 

"  The  phui  ia  not  a  had  oae"  said  the  innwctor. 
"  When  he  hears  you  are  to  be  at  this  ball,  be  will 
not,  I  am  certain,  stay  aimy,  were  it  only  to  see  agMn 
the  object  of  his  vengeance,  and  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  his 
wrath.  I  think,  however,  you  should  not  wear  a  mask: 
he  will  then  know  you  the  more  easily,  approach  you 
the  sooner,  imd  fall  into  the  snare.  1  ^all  dress  a  few 
stout  feUows  in  dominoes,  and  give  than  to  you  as  an 
escort :  at  a  sign  from  yon  they  will  iay  hold  of  him." 

Babette  the  waiting  maid  had  gone  out  and  in  during 
this  conversation  :  she  had  heard  the  resolution  ex- 
pressed by  her  mistress  of  finding  out  the  murderer  or 
bis  assistant ;  she  considered  herself,  therefore,  bound 
in  every  way  to  aid  in  his  detection.  She  went  to  the 
police  inspector,  took  courage,  and  said, "  She  had  made 
the  doctor  aware  of  a  circumstance  which  might  lead 
to  discovery,  but  that  be  did  not  seem  to  be  of  her 
i  opinion." 

I  "  No  circumstance  is  unimportant,  yoang  woman,  in 
such  an  aSiur  ae  this,"  answered  the  (woer  (rf  the  law, 

I     "  if  you  know  anything." 

"  I  think  the  signora  is  almoat  too  reservsd,  and 

I  that  she  does  not  speak  oat  plainly ;  when  she  received 
the  stab,  and  fell  fainting  into  my  arms,  her  last  word 

I    was  Bolnau." 

■  "  What  !  "  exclMmed  the  inspector,  angrily ;  "  and 
this  has  been  hidden  from  me  till  now!  Such  an 
important  circamstance  I  Are  you  certain  you  heard 
correctly  V 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  replied  tho  damsel,  laying  her 
hand  solemnly  on  her  heart,  "the  signora  said  'Bolnau,' 
!    and  sud  it  so  sadly,  that  I  never  doubted  it  was  the 
murderer's  name;  but  I  bc^  of  you  not  to  betray 

i    me !" 

It  was  a  maxim  of  the  inspector's  that  no  man,  how- 
ever respectable  he  might  appear,  was  altogether  beyond 
suspicion.   The  counsellor  of  iho  board  of  trade,  Bolnau 


(and  he  knew  no  other  in  the  city  of  thai  name),  was, 
indeed,  known  to  him  as  a  most  orderly  person;  but 
were  there  not  cases  where  persons,  against  whom 
nothing  could  be  said  according  to  public  appearance, 
were  precisely  those  who  gave  the  officers  of  justice 
most  trouble  1  Might  Bolnau  not  be  acUng  secretly  in 
concert  with  this  Chevalier  de  Planto  1  Pursuing  such 
reflections,  he  took  his  way  towards  the  broad  street,  as 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  counsellor  was  in  the  habit 
of  walking  there  about  that  hour,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  sound  him  a  little.  Just  at  that  moment 
Bolnau  came  down  the  street,  and,  as  usual,  was  saluting 
and  speaking  to  his  acquainbtnces  on  all  sides ;  he  waa 
laughing,  and  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  spirits.  He 
was  within  about  fifty  steps  of  the  inspector,  when  he 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  this  functionary  :  he  became 
pale,  turned  round,  and  was  in  the  act  of  slipping  down 
a  side  street.  "  A  suspicious,  a  most  suspicious  cinmm- 
stance,"  thought  the  inspector,  as  he  ran  after  him,  and 
called  him  by  his  name,  which  made  Bolnau  stand  atUL 
The  counsellor  seemed  the  Image  of  woe;  in  hoUow 
tones  he  uttered  a  bon  jour,  tried  to  smile,  but  his 
features  became  conTuIaed,  Wb  knees  shook,  and  his 
teeth  chattered. 

"  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  you  now,  dt,"  began  the 
inspector.  "  I  have  not  seen  you  pass  my  house  for 
some  time.  Ton  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  well,"  added 
his  tormentor,  with  a  pierdng  look.  "  Ton  are  raj 
pale.    Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  with  you  ]" 

"  No,  I  am  only  rather  cold  ;  I  waseertainly  not  very 
well  for  a  days,  but.  Heaven  be  thanked,  I  am  now 
better." 

"  So  you  have  not  been  well," continued  the  inspector; 
"  I  should  not  have  thonght  it,  for  I  &ncied  that  I  saw 
yon  at  the  masquerade  "mely,  when  you  appeared  quite 
cheerful  and  well." 

"  Yes,  so  I  was ;  but  the  next  day  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  my  bed — one  of  my  old  nervous  attacks ;  but  I 
am  now  perfectly  recovered." 

"  Well,  then,  I  hope  you  will  not  &il  to  be  at  the 
next  assembly;  it  is  the  last  (tf  the  camiTal,  and  will  be 
most  brilliant.  I  shall  expect  to  see  yon  there.  Till 
then,  adieu,  cotmaellor." 

"  Ho  expects  to  meet  me  there  ! "  exclaimed  the 
counsellor,  with  a  rueful  countenance.  "  He  suspects 
me,"  thought  be  to  himself.  "  He  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  last  word  uttered  by  the  unger.  It  is  true 
she  is  recovering}  bnt  may  not  the  sospicion  which 
exists  in  the  mtnd  of  this  officer  of  the  police  become 
noised  abroad  1  Uay  he  not  order  me  to  be  watched ! 
The  secret  police  will  then  follow  me ;  whenever  I  turn, 
I  shall  see  strange  cunning  faoee !  I  shall  not  dare  to 
speak,  for  each  word  will  be  reported,  interpreted ;  I 
shall  be  regarded,  alas  I  as  a  turbulent  fellow,  a 
dangerous  individual ;  and  vet  I  have  lived  ae  quietly 
and  harmlessly  as  William  Tell  in  the  fourth  acL  " 

In  this  way  soliloquised  the  unfortunate  Bolnau.  His 
agony  increased,  as  he  thought  of  the  insidious  questions 
about  the  masquerade ;  "  bo  certainly  thinks  I  shall  not 
venture  near  the  signora,  on  account  of  an  evil  con- 
science; but  I  shall;  I  must,  if  only  to  remove  his 
suspicion.  And  yet— may  I  not  feel  a  shlyenng,  a 
trembling  come  over  me  in  her  presence,  juat  because  I 
know  he  will  be  thinking  that  I  must  tremble  from  the 
stings  and  torture  of  an  evil  conscience  V 

He  tormented  himself  with  such  thoughts;  they 
haunted  him  the  whole  day.  He  remembered  that  an 
author  bad  shown,  in  a  celebrated  work,  how  people 
might  have  anguish  from  dieid  of  anguish  ;  uid  tJus 
appeared  quite  to  be  his  case.  But  be  felt  that  he  must 
be  oourageous,  and  fiuie  the  danger.  He  borrowed  for 
the  occasion,  from  the  mask-lender,  the  magnificent 
costume  of  the  Pacha  of  Janina :  he  put  it  on  every 
day,  and  exercised  himself  in  front  of  a  large  mirror, 
in  order  to  exhibit  in  his  mask  without  restraint  He 
made  a  figure  of  his  dressing^jawn,  placed  it  on  a  chair, 
which  flgm«  was  to  rqiresent  Signora  Bianetti.  He 
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walked  aboat  as  the  Pacba,  then  approached  her,  and 
congratulated  her  on  her  restored  health. 

On  the  third  day  he  vas  enabled  to  play  hia  part 
without  shaking ;  he  therefore  thought  be  might  do  a 
little  more,  and  undertake  something  yet  more  difficult. 
Ho  wished  to  ap|>ear  quite  at  hiB  ease,  and  very  polite ; 
1  and  he  resolved  on  offering  her  pure  refreehment^  He 
I  practised  ffith  a  glasH  of  water  on  a  plat«  :  at  first  it 
rattled  Radly  in  hia  trembling  hand ;  bat  he  at  last  over- 
came this  w-eakoeas,  and  ma  even  able  to  act  bis  part 
qnite  easily,  so  that  no  mortd  would  be  able  to  say  that 
they  saw  him  tremble.  Ali  Pacha,  of  Janina,  now  felt 
himself  sufficiently  courageons  to  go  to  the  masquerade, 
in  spite  of  his  anxietim. 


^oetrg. 

[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  real  or  aadumed,  vf  the  Author,  1h 
printed  in  Small  Capitals  under  the  title  i  in  Helectioni,  it  ii 
printed  in  Italics  at  the  end.] 

THE  ANCIENT  MANSION.' 

To  part  IB  painful ;  nay,  to  bid  adteu 

E'en  to  a  farourite  spot,  is  painful  too. 

That  fine  old  seat,  with  all  thoeo  oaka  around, 

Oft  have  I  riew'd  with  reverence  ao  profound. 

As  something  sacred  dwelt  in  that  delicioiui  ground. 

I  Tbero,  with  its  tenantry  about,  reside 

'  A  genuine  English  race,  the  country's  pride ; 

1  And  now  a  lady,  last  of  all  that  race, 

I  U  the  departing  spirit  of  the  place. 

Here  iri  the  last  of  all  that  noble  blood, 

I  That  flow'd  through  generations  brave  and  good ; 

I  And  if  there  dwells  a  native  pride  in  her, 

I  It  is  th^  pride  of  name  and  character. 

I    True,  she  will  speak,  in  her  abundant  zeal, 

Of  stainless  honour  ;  that  she  needs  mast  feel ; 
I    8he  must  lament,  that  she  is  now  the  last 
I    Of  all  who  gave  such  splendour  to  the  post. 
'    Still  are  her  habits  of  the  aneient  kind  ; 
I    She  knows  the  poor,  the  uek,  Uie  lame,  the  blind : 
1    She  holds,  so  she  believes,  her  wealth  in  trust; 
And  being  kind,  with  her,  is  being  just. 
Though  soul  and  body  sbedelighto  to  aid, 
Tet  of  her  skill  she's  prudently  afraid  : 
So  to  her  chaplain's  care  she  this  commends. 
And  when  thitt  craves,  the  village  doctor  sends. 

At  ebnrch,  attendance  she  requires  of  all. 
Who  would  be  held  in  credit  at  the  Hall ; 
A  due  respect  to  each  degree  she  shows. 
And  pays  the  debt  that  every  mortal  owes ; 
'Tia  by  opinion  that  respect  is  led, 
The  rich  esteem,  because  the  poor  are  fed. 

j   Her  servants  all,  if  so  we  may  describe 

!    TIuU  ancient,  grave,  observant,  decent  tribe, 

'    Who  with  her  share  the  blessings  of  the  Hall, 

Are  kind,  but  grave — are  proud,  but  courteous  alt, 
)   Proud  of  their  lucky  lot  I    Behold,  how  stands 
i   That  grey-haired  butler,  waiting  her  commands ; 
I   The  lady  dines,  and  every  day  he  feels 
.{   That  bis  good  mistress  filters  in  her  meats. 
.   With  what  reflpectfdl  manners  he  entoeats 

That  she  would  cat — yet  Jacob  little  cat* ; 
;   When  she  forbears,  his  supplicating  eye 
,    Intreata  the  noble  dame  once  more  to  tr^-. 
I    Their  years  the  same ;  and  he  has  never  known 
I    Another  place ;  and  this  he  deems  his  own, — 

All  appertains  to  him.   Whato'erhe  sees 
I    Is  ours! — "  our  house,  our  land,  our  walks,  our  trees !" 

But  still  he  fears  the  time  is  just  at  hand. 

When  he  no  more  shall  in  that  presence  stand ; 

And  he  resolves  with  mingled  grief  and  pride. 

To  Hcrre  no  being  in  the  world  beside. 


(t)  See  Engmiag,  p.  321. 


"  He  has  enough,"  he  says,  with  many  a  sigh, 
"  For  him  to  serve  his  God,  and  learn  to  die : 
He  and  his  lady  shall  have  heard  their  call. 
And  the  new  folk,  the  strangers,  may  have  alL" 

But,  leaving  these  to  their  accustom'd  way, 

The  seat  itself  dcmandR  a  short  delay. 

We  all  have  interest  tbere — the  trees  that  grow 

Near  to  that  seat,  to  that  their  grandeur  owe ; 

They  take,  but  largely  pay,  and  equal  grace  bestow : 

They  hide  a  part,  but  still  the  part  they  shade 

Is  more  inviting  to  our  fancy  made  ; 

And,  if  the  eye  be  robb'd  of  half  its  night, 

Th'  imagination  feels  the  more  delight. 

These  giant  oaks  by  no  man's  order  stand  ; 

Heaven  did  the  work;  by  no  man  was  it  plann'd. 

Here  I  behold  no  puny  works  of  art ; 
None  give  me  reasons  why  these  views  impart 
Such  chaim  to  fill  the  mind,  such  joy  to  swell  the  heart. 
These  very  pinnacles,  and  turrets  small. 
And  windows  dim,  luve  beauty  in  them  all. 
How  stately  stand  yon  pines  upon  the  hill  ! 
How  soft  the  murmurs  of  that  living  rill ! 
And  o'er  the  park's  tall  paling,  scarcely  higher, 
Peeps  the  low  church,  and  shows  the  modest  spire. 
Unnumlier'd  violets  on  those  banks  appear, 
'  And  all  the  first-born  beautiea  of  the  year. 
The  gr^-green  blosBoms  of  the  willows  bring 
The  lai^  wild  bees  upon  the  labouring  wing. 
Then  comes  the  summer  with  augmented  pride. 
Whose  pure  small  streams  along  the  valleys  glide ; 
Her  richer  Flora  their  brief  charms  dispU^  ; 
And,  as  the  fruit  advances,  foil  away. 
Then  shall  th'  atitamnal  yellow  clothe  the  leaf, 
'\^'hat  time  the  ret^per  binds  the  burden'd  sheaf : 
Then  silent  groves  denote  the  dying  year, 
The  morning  froRt,  and  noon-tide  gossamer; 
And  all  be  silent  in  the  scene  around. 
All,  save  the  distant  sea's  uncertain  sound, 
Or  here  and  there  the  gun,  whose  loud  report 
Proclaims  to  man  that  death  is  bat  his  nport : 
And  then  the  wintry  winds  begin  to  blow, 
Thpn  fall  the  flaky  stars  of  gathering  snow, 
When  on  the  thorn  the  ripening  sloe,  yet  blue. 
Takes  the  bright  varnish  of  the  morning  dew ; 
The  aged  moss  grows  brittle  on  the  pale. 
The  dry  bows  splinter  in  the  windy  gale, 
And  every  chai^ng  season  of  the  year 
Stamps  on  the  scene  its  English  character. 

Farewell !  a  prouder  Mansion  1  may  see. 
But  much  must  meet  in  that  which  equals  thee  ! 
I  leave  the  town,  and  take  a  well-known  way. 
To  that  old  mansion  in  the  closing  day. 
When  beams  of  golden  light  are  shed  around, 
And  sweet  is  every  sight  and  every  sound. 
Pass  but  this  hill,  and  I  shall  then  behold 
The  seat  so  honour'd,  so  admired  of  old. 

And  yet  admired  

Alas  I  I  see  a  change, 
Of  odious  kind,  and  lamentably  strange. 
Who  had  done  this^   The  good  old  lady  lies 
Within  her  tomb :  but,  who  could  this  advise  1 
What  barbarous  hand  could  all  this  mischief  do. 
And  spoil  a  noble  house  to  make  it  new  1 
Who  had  done  this  1   Some  genuine  son  of  trade 
Has  all  this  dreadfiil  devastation  made ;  « 
Some  man  wiUi  line  and  rule,  and  evil  eye. 
Who  could  no  beauty  in  a  tree  dcscnr. 
Save  in  a  clump,  when  stationed  by  his  hand, 
And  standing  where  his  genius  bade  them  stand  ; 
Some  true  admirer  of  the  time's  reform, 
Who  strips  an  ancient  dwelling  like  a  storm ; 
Strips  it  of  all  its  dignity  and  grace, 
To  put  his  own  dear  fiuicles  in  their  place. 
He  nates  concealment :  all  thkt  was  enclosed 
By  venerable  wood  is  now  exposed ; 
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And  a  few  stripling  elms  and  oaks  appear, 
Fenced  round  by  boardg,  to  keep  them  from  the  deer. 
I  misB  the  grandeur  of  the  rich  old  acene, 
j\nd  eeo  not  what  these  clump  and  pateaea  mean. 
Tliis  shrubby  belt  that  runs  the  land  around 
Shuts  Aieedom  out :  what  being  likes  a  bound  t 
The  shrnba,  indeed,  and  iU-placed  flowers,  are  gay. 
And  some  wonld  praise  ;  I  wish  they  were  away, 
That  in  the  wild-wood  maze  I  a«  of  old  might  stray. 
The  things  themselvea  are  pleasant  to  behold. 
But  not  like  those  which  we  beheld  of  old, — 
That  half-hid  mansion,  with  its  wide  domain, 
Unbound  and  unsubdued  !— but  Highs  are  rtin ; 
It  is  the  rage  of  Taste — the  rule  and  compaee  reign. 

Ab  thoa  my  spleen  upon  the  view  1  fed, 
A  man  mtroach'd  me,  by  his  grandchild  led — 
A  blind  old  man,  and  ^e  a  ^r  yooi^  maid, 
Listening  in  love  to  what  her  grandsire  said. 
And  thus,  with  gentle  T<rtce,  he  spoke  :— 

"  Come,  lead  me,  lassie,  to  the  shade. 
Where  willows  grow  beside  the  brook ; 
For  well  I  know  the  sound  it  made, 
When,  dashing  o'er  the  stony  rill. 
It  murmur'd  to  St.  Osyth's  Mill." 

The  lasa  replied  :  "  The  trees  are  fled  : 
Th«yVe  cut  the  brook  a  atr^hter  bed; 
TSo  shades  the  present  lords  aJlow ; 

The  miller  only  murmurs  now ; 
The  waters  now  his  mill  forsake, 
And  fonn  a  pond  they  call  a  lake." 

"  Then,  lassie,  lead  thy  grandsire  on, 

And  to  the  holy  water  bring ; 
A  cup  is  fasten'd  to  the  stone. 

And  I  would  taste  the  healing  spring. 
That  soon  its  rocky  cist  forsakes. 
And  green  its  mossy  passage  makcH." 

"  The  holy  spring  is  tnra'd  aude, 
The  rock  is  gone,  the  stream  is  dried ; 
The  plough  hs£  levell'd  all  around, 
And  here  is  now  no  holy  ground." 

"  Then,  lasH,  thy  grandnre's  footstapa  guide, 
To  Bulmer's  Tree,  the  giant  oak, 

Whose  bowH  the  keeper's  cottage  hide, 
And  part  the  chutch-way  lane  o'orlook. 

A  boy,  I  climb'd  the  topmoat  bow. 

And  I  would  feel  its  shadow  now. 

"  Or,  lassie,  lead  mc  to  the  west. 

Where  grow  the  elm  trees  thick  and  tall, 

Where  rooks  unnumber'd  build  their  nest : 
Deliberate  birds,  and  prudent  all ; 

Their  notes,  indeed,  are  harsh  and  rude. 

But  they're  a  aodal  midtjtnde." 

"  The  rooks  are  shot,  the  trees  are  fell'd, 
And  nest  and  nursery  all  cipell'd : 
With  bitter  &te,  the  giant  tree, 
Old  Bulmer's  oak,  is  gone  to  sea ; 
The  church-way  walk  is  now  no  more. 
And  men  must  other  ways  explore  : 
Though  this,  indeed,  promotion  gains. 
For  this  the  park's  new  wall  contains ; 
And  here,  I  fear,  we  shall  not  meet 
A  shiwle— although,  perchance  a  seal." 

"  0  then,  my  lassie,  lead  the  way 
To  Comfort's  Home,  the  ancient  inn, 

That  something  holds,  if  we  can  pay — 
Old  David  is  our  living  kin : 

A  serrant  onix,  he  still  preserves 

His  name,  and  in  his  office  serves." 

"  Alas !  that  mine  should  bo  the  fate 
Old  Itevid's  BoiTova  to  relate ; 


But  they  were  brief ^lot  long  before 
He  died,  his  office  was  no  more: 
The  kennel  stands  upon  the  ground. 
With  something  of  the  former  sound," 

"  0  then,"  the  grieving  man  replied, 
"  Ho  farther,  lassie,  let  me  stray  ; 

Here's  nothing  left  of  ancient  pride. 
Of  what  was  grand,  of  what  was  gay. 

But  all  is  changed,  is  lost,  is  sold — 

All,  all  that's  left  Is  chilling  eold ; 

I  seek  for  econfort  here  in  vain  ; 

Then  lead  me  to  my  cot  ag^n." 

Crabbe. 


Jflfscrllaneous. 


"  I  have  here  made  only  «  nowg^  of  culled  llowm,  u)d 
liave  brought  notbtng  of  my  owii,  but  the  MxiiiK  thst  tit* 
them."— Jfo«l«fjw.  • 


FHTSICAL  FA0I8. 

As  an  instance  of  the  adaptation  between  Hie  force 
of  gravity  and  forces  wliich  exist  in  the  vegetable 
world,  we  may  take  the  positions  of  flowers.  Some 
flowers  grow  with  the  hollow  of  their  caps  upwards; 
others  "tiang  the  pensive  bead,",  and  tnm  Iht  opening 
downwards.  The  positions  in  these  cases  depend  upon 
the  length  and  flexibility  of  the  stalk  wnich  sup- 
ports the  flower,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  eupJtorbta,  the 
germen.  It  is  clear  that  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the 
force  of- gravity,  or  in  the  fitifihess  of  the  st^k,  would 
entirely  alter  the  position  of  the  flower-cups,  and  thua 
make  the  cmtinoation  of  the  species  impossible.  .  We 
lutve,  therefore,  here  a  little  mechanical  contrivance, 
which  would  have  I)een  frustrated,  if  the  proper  iotcnait}- 
of  gravity  had  not  l>een  aiwumed  in  the  reckoning.  An 
earth,  greater  or  smaller,  denser  or  rarer,  tliaii  the  one  on 
which  we  live,  would  require  a  change  in  the  structure 
and  sbength  ,of  the  foolatalks  of  all  the  little  flowen 
that  hang  their  beads  under  our  hedges.  There  is  some- 
thing curious  in  thus  considering  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth,  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  circumference  to 
centre,  as  employed  in  keeping  a  snowdrop  in  the  po- 
ttilion  moHt  suited  to  the  promotion  <^  Its  v^;etable 
health.—  WkeiccU. 

STITCHES  IN  A  SHIRT. 

The  following  singular  calculation  of  the  numlwr  of 
stitches  in  a  plain  nbirt  has  hucn  made  by  a  sempstrcsif 
in  Leicester : — Stitehing  the  collar,  four  rows,  3,000 ; 
sewing  the  ends,  600;  button-holes,  and  sewing  on  but- 
tons, ISO ;  sewing  the  collar  and  gathering  the  neck, 
1,204 ;  stitching  wristbands,  1,228 ;  sewing  the  ends, 
68 ;  button-holes,  148 ;  hemming  the  slits,  264  ;  gather- 
ing the  sleeves,  840;  setting  <Ai  wrist-bands,  ],4(;8; 
etitehing  on  uhoulder  straps,  three  rows  each,  1,S?0: 
hemming  the  bosom,  393  ;  sewing  the  sleeves,  2,554 ; 
setting  in  sleeves  and  gussets,  3,050;  tipping  the 
sleeves,  1,626;  sewing  the  seams,  8M;  setting  side- 
guBseta  tn,  424 ;  hemming  the  bottom,  1,104-— Total 
number  of  stitches,  20,649. 
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BOUND  TOWEBj  CLOXKACltOISE. 


THE  BOUND  TOWERS  OF  IRELAND. 
(Smobd  Fapbb.)  \ 

Th>  Chrlsti&n  origin  of  the  Ronnd  Towen  of  Ireland 
hu  been  mrmly  advocated  by  sereral  writers,  and  at 
Tuiou  periods ;  the  opinions  aa  to  their  osea  having 
been: — 1.  That  they  were  anchorite  towers.  2.  That 
they  were  penitential  prisons.  S.  Tliat  they  were  bel- 
bin.  4.  That  they  were  keeps,  or  monastic  treasure- 
hooses.  6.  That  they  were  watch-toirers,  and  beacons. 
The  last  three  theories,  not  taken  separately,  as  origi- 
nally advanced  by  different  writers,  bat  united  into  one, 
and  gnmnded  on  the  most  careful  investigations,  form 
the  theory  now  put  forth  by  Blr.  Petrie,  and  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  interesting  account : — 

"  The  towers  have  been  all  subjected  to  a  careful 
examination,  and  their  pecnliaritiea  accurately  noticed ; 
while  onr  ancient  records,  and  every  other  probable 
wnroe  of  information,  have  been  searched  for  such  facts, 
or  notices,  as  might  contribute  to  throw  light  upon 
their  histoiy.  I  have  even  gone  further ;  I  have  exa- 
mined, for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  towers, 
not  only  all  the  vesUges  of  early  Christian  architecture 
remainiog  in  Ireland,  but  also  those  of  monuments  of 
known  or  probable  Pagan  origin.  The  results,  I  trust, 
will  be  found  sati^actoiy,  and  will  suffice  to  cstablinh. 


beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  following  Mnelu- 
sions : — 

"  First,  that  the  towers  are  of  Christian  and  eccle- 
siastical origin,  and  were  erected  at  various  periods, 
between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

"  Secondly,  that  they  were  designed  to  answer  at  least 
a  twofold  nse,  namely,  to  serve  aa  belfries,  and  as  keeps, 
or  places  of  strength,  in  which  the  sacred  utensils, 
books,  relics,  and  other  valuables,  were  deposited,  and 
into  which  the  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  they  belonged, 
could  retire  for  security,  in  cases  of  sudden  predatoiy 
attack. 

"  Thirdly,  that  they  were,  probably,  also  used,  when 
occatiion  required,  as  beacons,  and  watch-t«wers." 

In  support  of  the  first  conclusion,  namely,  that  the 
towers  are  of  Christian  origin,  Mr.  Petrie  states,  that 
they  are  never  found  unconnected  with  ancient  eccle- 
siastical foundations.  This  is  not  alone  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  Christian  origin ;  for,  as  it  has  been  rea- 
sonably remarked,  it  might  be  stated  conversely,  that 
the  churches  were  built  contiguous  to  the  towers,  In 
accordance  with  the  well-known  disposition  of  the'  early 
Christiana  to  accommodate  their  worship  to  that  of  their 
Pagan  proselytes ;  amongst  many  evidences  of  which, 
was  the  eager  appropriation  of  heathen  temples,  and 
places  consecrated  to  their  gods,  to  Christian  uses. 
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But  the  architectural  siyles  of  the  round  towers  are 
found,  by  Mr.  Petrie,  to  exhibit  no  features  or  pecu- 
liarities not  equally  found  lA  the  original  churches  with 
Tbich  tbey  are  locally  eoQBected,  Mea  tach  femftin. 
And  here  the  aathcH-  enacarOQTB  fo  uiolr,  hj  most 
elaborate  and' extended  research,  thai  the  Irish  erected 
churches  and  cells  of  stone,  'withont  cement,  at  the  very 
earliest  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  country ;  and  he  thinks  they  could  not  possi- 
bly have  remained  if^orant  of  the  use  of  lime  cement 
in  their  religious  edifices  after  the  immigration  of  that 
crowd  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  Egyptian,  Roman,  Italian, 
French,  British,  and  Saxon,  who  floclced  to  Ireland,  as 
a  place  of  refuge,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  ccntnries.  He 
then  considen  the  renudns  of  the  existing  churches 
themselves,  vhich  are,  indeed,  of  high  interest,  and,  as 
figored  in  his  work,  cany  an  undoubting  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  very  remote  age.  The  ancient  quadran- 
gular doorways,  the  sides  inclining  inwards  towards  the 
top,  and  covered  with  a  horizontal  lintel  composed  of 
a  single  stone,  are  found  almost  unirerBally  in  the  pri- 
mitive churches  of  Ireland.  Tet  there  are  some  exam- 
ples of  doorways,  apparently  of  nearly  e<iua1  age,  hAvtng 
the  semicircular  arch.  The  windows  in  these  undent 
churches  are  always  of  a  single  light,  and  are  extremely 
simple  in  their  forms.  Frequently  they  are  triangular- 
headed,  two  lar;ge  stones  being  inclined  to  form  the 
head,  and,  in  none  of  them,  of  Tluttever  form,  does 
there  appear  to  he  any  provision  for  the  reception  of 
sasbea,  or  glass.  It  would  be  interesting,  thoaen  beside 
our  purpose  in  this  brief  notice,  to  follow  Mr.  Petrie 
through  several  of  his  valuable  notices  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  Ireland ;  but,  referring  our  readers  to  his 
valuable  work  for  abundant  information,  we  can  only 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  Bimplicity  of  these  edifices,  by 
noticing  that  called  TempuU  Ceannanach,  on  the 
Middle  Island  of  Aran,  in  the  Bay  of  Oalway.  This 
little  church,  wanting  in  nothing  hut  its  stone  roof, 
measures  on  the  inside  sixteen  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
and  twelve  feet  six  inches  in  breadth ;  and  its  walls, 
which  are  three  feet  in  thickness,  are  built  in  a  style 
quite  Cyclopean,  the  stones  being  throughout  of  great 
size,  and  one  of  them  not  less  than  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  which  is  the  entire  external  breadth  of  the 
church,  and  three  feet  in  thickneea.  In  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  these  churches,  their  dimly-lighted  nave, 
their  total  absence  of  everything  which  could  distract 
tfae'worsliipper'B  attention,  onr  author  rightly  Judges 
that  there  is  "  an  expression  of  fitness  to  their  purpose, 
too  often  wanting  in  modem  temples  of  the  bluest 
pretensions." 

Some  of  the  features  fonnd  in  these  ancient  chnrches 
are  likewise  tf>  be  found  in  the  round  towers,  while,  in 
no  one  building  in  Ireland  assigned  to  pagan  times, 
have  been  found  either  the  form  or  features  of  these 
towers,  or,  indeed,  any  characteristics  that  would  imply 
snfBcient  skill  in  the  architects  to  construct  such 
edifices.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  on  several  of  the  round 
towers  Christian  emblems  are  observable,  while  others 
display  in  their  detailsa  style  of  architecture  universally 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  Christian  times. 

The  evidence  adduced  on  these  subjects  must  be 
examined  and  weighed  by  those  who  would  come  to  a 
decision  on  this  interesting  point ;  and,  if  found  satis- 
foctoiy,  there  will  scarcely  be  much  difficulty  in  agree- 
ing to  the  reasonableness  of  the  uses  assigned  to  the 
round  towers.  Their  construction  was  well  adapted  to 
the  double  punwse  of  belfries  and  castles ;  and,  when  It 
is  considered  that  the  former  kind  of  building  is  known 
to  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period  in  connexion 
with  Mm  cathedral  and  abbey  churches  of  Ireluid,  and 
that  no  other  building  suited  to  the  pnrpose  of  a  bel&y 
has  ever  Iwen  found  in  connexion  with  any  chun^  of 
an  age  anterior  to  the  twelfth  centuiy  (except  a  square 
heifry  attached  to  a  chnrch  in  an  island  of  Lough  Bee), 
there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  in  these  towers  we 
have  -the  bdMes  in  qneetioa.   It  ia  also  vril  known 


that  the  round  towers  are  considered  as  beUHee  by  the 
people  of  Ireland,  whose  traditions  favour  the  supposi- 
tion, and  who  even  use  the  towers  as  b^-towers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  at  tbe  prasent  day. 

The  opinion  that  th«  round  iowen  were  fttrtiesaes  as 
we]l  as  belfries,  rests  much  on  some  of  the  peculiarities 
found  almost  universally  in  their  construction,  parti- 
cularly on  th^r  small  doorways,  placed  at  such  a  height 
from  the  ground.  The  most  ancient  militaiy  towers  in 
Britain,  subsequent  to  Roman  times,  are  invariably  of 
the  same  lofty  and  circular  form,  having  their  doorways 
small,  and  considerably  elevated  from  the  ground. 
That  the  ronnd  towers  were  designed  as  places  of 
security,  in  addition  to  their  other  uses,  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  ihct,  that  nutny  of  their  remaining 
doorways  exhibit  evidences  of  their  having  been  pro- 
vided with  double  doors. 

Mr.  Petrie  has  found  good  reason  to  infer  that 
some  of  the  round  towers  were  existing  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  he  is  disposed  to  assign  the  great 
nuyority  to  the  ninth  and  tentii  centuries,  while  he  is 
persuaded  that  some  were  erected  as  late  as  the  tit-elflb, 
of  which  their  architectuial  characterisUcs  seem  to 
afllbrd  proof.  The  respective  ages  of  these  towers,  as 
determined  by  a  close  examination  of  their  architecture, 
and  a  comparison  of  each  with  the  ancient  churches, 
whose  dates  are  determined,  or  may  be  fairly  presamed, 
is  to  form  the  third  part  at  Ur.  Petrie's  Inquiry,  to  be 
published  at  a  future  period.  But  he  gives  the  measure- 
ments and  interior  construction  of  two  of  the  moat 
ancient  towers,  i'.^.,  those  of  the  round  tower  of  Cion- 
dalkin,  near  Dublin,  and  of  the  tower  of  Itattoo,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry.  The  tower  of  Clondalkin  has,  it 
ai)pears,  a  singular  prqjecting  base,  which  is  nearly 
thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  composed,  in  great  part,  <^ 
solid  masonry.  In  this  it  resembles  the  tower  of  Boa- 
carber}^  in  the  county  of  Cork,  which  no  longer  exists, 
but  is  figured  on  an  ancient  seal ;  and  both  these  towers 
resembled,  in  this  respect,  the  ancient  castle  of  Bmnless, 
in  Brecknockshire,  Above  the  base  this  tower  of  Clon- 
dalkin measures  forty-five  feet  in  circumference,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chiselled  stones  round  it& 
doorway,  it  is  altogether  constructed  of  common  rubble 
masonry,  of  tbe  otlp  limestone  of  the  district.  The 
apertures  are  all  quadrangular;  and  the  jambs  of  the 
doorway  incline,  like  those  of  the  oldest  churches.  Of 
the  ori^nal  ecclesiastical  edifices,  which  were  of  con- 
siderable importance,  tbe  tower  alone  remains. 

The  tower  of  Itattoo  is  remarkable  for  being  placed 
on  a  terrace  or  platfbrm,  connected  with  a  causeway, 
which  eztrads  in  a  line  oppoeite  its  doorway.  The 
tower  is  formed  of  roughly-squared  hammered  sand- 
stone, the  entrance  doorway  alone  being  chiselled. 
It  measures  forty-seven  f<eet  nine  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  its  base,  and  ninety-two  f^t  in  height,  the 
wall  being  tliree  feet  ten  inches  in  tiuekness  at  the 
doonn^.  The  doorway  is  semiorcular-headed,  the  arch 
being  formed  of  three  stones,  and  it  is  ornamented  with 
a  flat  band,  nine  inches  in  breadth.  The  tower  is 
divided  into  six  stories,  that  at  the  top  cantoning,  as 
usual,  four  large  apertures,  fadng  tbe  cardinal  points. 
The  tower  is  enveloped  in  ivy,  hiding  the  cdtnation  of 
several  of  the  windows.  Between  the  floors  of  each 
story,  there  prc(ject  from  the  wall  on  the  interior,  rough 
corbel  stones,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  ladders  to  join  the  stories,  (as 
there  are  no  staircases  in  these  towers,)  or  as  sup^rts 
for  Bhdves,  on  which  the  precious  things  were  deposited. 
As  in  the  ease  of  the  former  toww,  so  in  this  also,  an 
ancient  eoclesiaetieal  establishment,  the  seat  of  a  bii^op- 
ric,  once  occuined  this  place.  The  tower  is  now  popu- 
larly known  by  the  name  Oiolcach,  by  which  is 
understood  a  bell-liouBe,  and  which  is  a  looai  corruption 
of  doigtheach,  the  general  name  for  the  round  towers. 
Accordii^  to  the  tradition  of  the  place,  there  was  a 
silver  beU  placed  in  the  upper  story  of  the  tower> 
which  had  a  ramofcably  snreet  teae,  and  4hla  bell  fa 
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noir  conoeided  in  the  adjaoaat  riT«r  Brick,  Into  vhich 
it  was  thrown  for  safety  during  the  "  troubles."  But 
the  bell,  though  formerly  emitting  melancholy  sounds 
to  show  where  it  lay,  is  sow  ulent,  and  cannot  be  found. 

It  has  been  alr^dy  noticed  that  some  of  the  round 
iowezs  exhibit  Christian  omblems.  An  example  of  this 
ocean  ia  the  Quadxaugular  doorway  ctf  the  tower  of 
Antrim.  This  ioomj,  which  is  placed  at  an  elevation 
of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  is  constructed  of 
litge  blocks  of  coarse-grained  basalt  found  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood,  some  of  which  extend  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  that  is,  three  feet  three  inches.  On  a  stone 
immediately  over  the  lintel  is  a  pierced  cross,  within 
a  circle,  Bciuptnred  in  relievo,  and  somewhat  resembling 
one  that  exists  on  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  of  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Fechin,  at  Fore.  The  foundation 
of  the  church  at  Antrim  has  been  ascribed  to  St. 
Hochaoi,  a  cotemporary  of  St.  Patrick's,  who  died  about 
the  year  496,  but  popular  tradition  ascribes  the  erection 
of  the  tower  to  a  celebrated  builder,  Qoban  Saer,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century.  The  doorway  of  the 
ronnd  tower  of  Donaghmore,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  ia 
likewise  remaAable  In  having  a  figure  of  the  Sarioor 
cnidfied,  scnlptured  in  reliero  on  ite  key-stone  and  the 
stone  immediately  over  it.  Those  who  doubt  the  Chris- 
tian origin  of  the  round  towers  affirm  thistobe  anafter 
work,  but  there  appear  to'  be  no  just  grounds  for  the 
assertion.  A  similarly  ornamented  doorway,  having  a 
representation  of  the  crucifixion,  but  with  richer  sculp- 
tures, is  found  in  the  round  tower  of  Brechin^  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Petrie's  remarks  have  also  extended  to  the  minor 
edifices,  connected  with  the  ancient  religious  establish- 
ments of  the  Irish,  such  as  the  houses  or  cells  of  the 
ecclesiastics.  In  the  north  and  east  of  Ireland  these 
were  usually  of  perishable  materials,  such  as  wood  and 
clay,  but  in  the  western  and  sonthem  parts  of  Ireland 
abundant  examples  occur  in  stone,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  ecclesiastical  hooses  were  osually  of  a  round  or 
oral  form,  and  differed  little  from  the  <H^inary  buildings 
in  use  among  the  ancient  inhabitant*  generally.  In 
the  earliest  religious  establiahmentA  of  Ireland,  the 
abbot,  clergy,  and  monks  'had  eadi  tbeir  distinct  and 
separate  cells,  and  such  other  boildtngs  as  the  boose  for 
straogera,  the  kitchen,  &c.,  v«re  also  separate  edifices, 
the  whole  being  gurronnded  by  caabel,  or  orcular 
wall,  and  forming  a  kind  of  tcoleaUstical  town,  like 
those  of  the  early  Christians  tn  the  cut,  mA  known 
among  the  Egyptians  by  the  name  of  Laura. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  preserved  of 
these  ancient  establishments  ia  that  of  Bt.  Fechin,  on 
tiM  uninhabited  and  almont  inaccessible  iaiand  called 
Ardoilen,  or  High  Island,  ofi*  the  coast  of  Conncmara, 
on  the  north-west  of  the  county  of  Galway.  The  de- 
scription of  this  relic  of  past  ages  is  too  valnable  to  be 
abridged.  "The  Cbnrcn  hue,"  says  Mr.'Petrie,  "is 
among  the  rudest  of  the  andent  edifieee  which  the 
ferroor  the  Christian  idigioB  rauwd  00  its  introduc- 
tion into  Irdand.  Its  intenal  measttrw«it,  in  length 
and  breadth,  is  but  twelve  feet  by  ten,  and  in  height  ten 
feet.  The  doorway  is  two  feet  wide  wd  four  feet  six 
inche*  Ugh,  and  ita  horizontal  Untel  i*  inacrihed  with 
a  croM,  like  tbat  on  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  of  St. 
Feehin's  gfeat  dwrch  at  Vote,  and  thow  ^  otbsr  door^ 
ways  oi  the  Mme  perroA.  Tht  cut  window,  which  it 
the  only  one  in  the  building:,  iefei)iieircukr-headed,aBd 
is  bvt  one  foot  high  and  six  inches  wide.  The  altar  still 
remaina,  and  is  covered  with  ^brings,  awik  aa  nails, 
bottona,  and  Aells,  but  chiefly  fishi«g-hopks,  the  most 
characteristic  tributes  of  the  calling  of  tiie  votaries. 
On  the  mA  aids  of  the  chapel  ia  aoancient  stone 
cto,  lik«  »  pi«tt  Kiatvaeo,  eomppaed  <tf  Utm 
datea,  with  a  cover  of  limestone.  fHie  at«nes  at  the 
endsanraldly  aenlptured  with  omamaital  misses,  and 
a  bwnan  figure ;  aitd  the  covering  slab  was  i^so  caa^ed, 
and  probably  was  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  saint 
for  whom  the  tomb  was  decdgned.  but  its  euriisoe  is  now 
mnch  efbced ;  and  as  this  sepulchre  aiq>e*a  tp  bave 


been  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  chapel,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  origini  founder  of 
this  religious  establishment.  The  chapel  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  allowing  a  passage  of  four  feet  betwe«»  them ; 
and  from  this,  a  covered  passage,  about  fifteen  feet  long 
by  three  wide,  leads  to  a  cell,  which  was  probably  the 
abbot's  habitation.  This  cell,  which  is  nearly  drcvlar, 
and  dome-roofed,  is  internally  seven  feet  by  six,  and 
«ght  high.  It  is  boilL  like  tboae  in  Aran,  without 
cement,  uid  wiUi  mnch  rude  art.  On  the  east  side 
there  is  a  larger  cell,  extenallv  romid,  but  internally  a 
square  of  nine  feet,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height. 
On  the  other  aide  of  the  chapel  are  a  nnmbra-  of  snuller 
cells,  which  were  only  large  enough  to  contain  each  a 
allele  person.  They  an  but  six  feet  loi«,  three  feet 
wide,  and  four  feet  bif^,  and  most  of  them  are  now 
covered  with  rubbish.  Theae  formed  a  Laura,  like  the 
habitations  of  the  Egyptian  ascetics.  There  is  also  a 
covered  gallery,  or  paarage,  twenty-four  feet  long,  four 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  six  inches  high,  and  ita  entrance 
doorway  is  but  two  feet  three  inches  square.  The  use 
of  this  it  ia  difficult  to  comecture.  Could  it  have  been 
a  storehouse  for  provisions  ? 

"The  monastery  ia  surrounded  by  an  nncemeuted 
stone  wall,  neariy  circular,  enclosing  an  area  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  entrance  into 
this  enclosure  ia  at  the  south-east  side,  and  from  it  leads 
a  stone  passage,  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and  three  in 
width.  At  each  side  of  this  entrance,  and  outside  the 
great  circular  wall,  were  circular  buildings,  probably 
intended  for  the  use  of  pilgrims ;  but,  though  what 
remain  «f  than  arc  of  atone,  they  do  not  appear  to  Itave 
been  roofed  with  that  materiaL  Within  the  enclosut« 
are  several  rude  stone  crosses,  prolnbly  sepulchral,  and 
flags  sculptured  wiUi  mde  crosBes,'but  without  letters. 
There  is  also  a  granite  globe,  measuring  about  twenty 
inches  in  diameter. 

"  In  the  surrounding  ground,  there  are  several  rude 
stone  altati,  OT  penitcmtiial  stations,  on  which  are  small 
stone  crosaea;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  enclosure 
there  ia  a  small  lake,  apparently  artificial,  from  which 
an  ariiflclal  outlet  is  formed,  which  turned  a  email  mill ; 
and  along  the  west  side  of  thia  lake,  there  is  ao  artificial 
at<me  patd,  or  causeway,  two  hundred  and  twenty  ytadn 
in  length,  wbidi  leads  to  another  stone  cell,  or  house,  of 
an  oral  fonn,  »t  the  aouth  side  of  the  valley  in  which 
the  aouatei;  is  slbiftted.  This  house  is  eighteen  feet 
long,  and  nine  wide,  and  there  is  a  small  walled  en- 
closure joined  to  it,  which  was  probably  a  garden.  There 
is  also  adjoining  to  it  a  stone  altar  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
and  a  maAlllake,  which,  like thatalieady  noticed,  seems 
to  have  been  formed  by  art." 

'  Such  are  the  curioua  relics  of  antiquity  now  brought 
before  the  public  notice,  and  we  are  sure  that  every 
candid  and  qualified  reader,  on  examining  Mr.  Petrie's 
book,  will  find  abundant  reason  to  prize  anch  revela- 
tions of  the  past,  and  to  look  forward  with  much 
anxiety  for  the  completion  of  this  beautiful  work.  And 
if,  with  a  t^ented  writer  of  the  present  day,  ve  believe 
that  to  take  an  interest  in  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland 
is  the  best  way  to  win  the  hearts,  and  to  aoften  the 
pn^udiees  of  the  liiA  themselves,  we  may  Indeed  eou- 
gnrtnlate  ourselves  on  the  amMuanee  of  a  woric  so 
eminently  c^cnlated  to  exctte  that  inlmet.  The 
fcdlowing  ntnarju  of  the  writer  just  alluded  to,  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  well  to  Ireland  :-t. 
"  We  do  believe  that  one  of  the  great  avenues  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish  nation  ia  by  recognising,  fostering, 
appealing  to,  valuing  as  a  great  treaeure,  in  ^hich 
EBg:liBhmai  ham  a  common  intemt,  4btir  decfify- 
cberiihed,  worthily  cheriahed  nati<m^iy,  fsd  as  it  is  to 
this  d%y  by  the  Unditiotis  and  memories  of  that  very 
period  to  Which  Mr.  Petrie's  reae^hea  have  carried  us 
liack.  Thm  memories  have  been  never  foigoHan 
aiPMig  the  peasantry ;  and  now  thai  they  hare  been 
exhumed  and  set  before  the  more  cultivated  tdawee, 
they  will  prodiue  on  them  also  a  very  pofreflTuL  iinprear 
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sion.  The  nobility  of  Inluid  are  beginning  to  take  in 
them  deep  and  increasing  interest.  The  fonnation  of 
the  Huaenin  of  Antiqaities  in  the  Academy,  s  work, 
the  merit  of  which  most  be  given  to  Mr.  Fetrie,  has 
giTen  a  powerful  stimulas  to  his  own  branch  of  study. 
ThecultiTBtionoftbelriafalangnageisproceedingrapidly, 
and  a  class  has  been  formed  in  the  Academy  itself.  To 
the  same  Academy  and  the  prize  prop<»ed  by  it,  for 
the  investigation  of  the  round  tower*,  we  owe  the  present 
volume;  and,  had  the  Society  accomplished  nothing 
more,  it  wonld  deserve  the  support  of  everj-  lover  of 
Ireland.  Wiihin  the  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
zealooB  energy  of  Lord  Adare,  three  great  exertions 
have  been  made,  all  bearing  in  the  sanio  direction.  A 


large  and  Taluable  collection  of  Irish  mannscripta  has 
been  purchased,  and  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Academy.  A  Coll^  has  been  founded,  (under  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority)  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  higher  claraes  of  Ireland  the  highest  form 
of  education,  and  giving  to  them  at  the  same  time  a 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  as  the  most  powerful 
means  of  reacliing  the  hearte  and  understandings  of  the 
people,  whether  as  their  landlords  or  their  clergy.  And 
efforts,  we  hope  and  believe  not  yet  to  be  wholly 
despaired  of,  have  been  made  to  bring  before  the 
government,  and  to  obtain  from  it  ^d  in  carryii^  on, 
one  of  the  most  grand  deelf^  of  ti^gnphical  and 
antiquarian  rcftearch  ever  projected  or  commenced." 


KbRNER. 

Ab  an  appendage  to  the  short  sketch  of  the  life  of 
KSnier  which  we  gave  in  a  previous  Number,  we  now 
present  our  readen  with  two  short  specimens,  one  of  his 
prose  and  the  other  of  his  poetical  writings,  as  translated 
by  Mr.  Bicbardson.  We  have  not  selected  these  as  by 
any  means  the  best,  but  as,  from  tlieir  length,  the  most 
suitable  for  oar  colomna. 

We  hare  thought  it  preferable  to  place  the  poetical 
extract  in  the  column  usnally  devoted  to  poetry.  (See 
page  861.) 

•  The  IUep. 

Thb  Secretary  and  his  young  wife  were  yet  in  the  gay 
and  glittering  spring  of  life.  Neither  interest,  nor  a 
mere  paaung  inclination,  had  united  them.  No ;  love, 
ardent,  long-tried  love,  had  been  the  seal  of  their  uniotL 
They  had  early  become  acquainted  with  each  other's  sen- 
tlments ;  but  the  delay  of  Sellner's  preferment  had  con- 
stndned  him  to  put  off  the  completion  of  his  wishes. 
At  length  he  received  hia  appointment,  and  the  next 


Sunday  he  led  hid  true  love,  as  his  wife,  to  his  new 
dwelling.  After  the  long  and  constrained  days  of  con- 
gratulation, and  of  fiunily  feetivala,  they  could,  at  length, 
enjoy  the  &ir  evening,  in  cordial  solitude,  nndtstnrbed 
by  any  third  person.  Plans  for  their  future  life,  Sellner's 
flute,  and  Josepba's  harp,  filled  up  those  boors,  which 
only  appeared  too  short  for  the  lovers ;  and  the  sweet 
haiinony  of  their  tones  was  as  to  them  a  fiur  prelude  of 
their  ftiture  days.  One  evening,  they  had  ei^oyed  tbem- 
selvee  so  long  with  their  music,  that  Josepu  began  to 
complain  of  bead-ache.  She  had  eoncealed  an  iniusposi- 
tion  which  she  bad  experienced  in  the  morning  m>m 
her  anxious  consort ;  and  an,  at  first,  unimportant  attack 
of  fever  was,  by  the  excitement  of  the  music  and  the 
exertion  of  the  mind,  the  more  increased,  as  she  had, 
fh»m  her  youth,  suffered  much  from  weak  nerves.  She 
now  concealed  it  no  longer  from  her  husband,  but 
anxiously  sent  Sellner  after  a  physician.  He  came, 
treated  the  matter  as  a  trifle,  and  pr9miBed  that  she 
would  be  much  better  in  the  morning.  But,  aAer  an 
extremely  restless  night,  during  which  she  was  con- 
stantly delirious,  the  phj-slcian  found  poor  Joeepha  in  a 
state  which  had  all  the  symptoms  of  atrong  nervous  fever. 
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He  employed  all  the  proper  means,  but  her  illness  grew 
duly  Torse. 

On  the  ninth  ia^,  she  herself  felt  that  her  weak 
nenrea  would  no  loiuinsnstaintl^ malady;  indeed,  the 
physteian  had  alrea^  mentioned  this  to  Bellner  before. 
She  knew  herself,  that  her  last  hour  was  come,  and  with 
trsnquil  resignation  she  awaited  her  &te. 

"  Dear  Edward,"  she  sud  to  her  husband,  as  she  drew 
him  for  the  last  time  to  her  breast,  "  with  deep  regret 
do  I  leave  this  fitir  earth,  in  vMch  I  have  fonnd  thee, 
andfonndtraeb^tpiiUBaisthyloTa;  bnt  now  I  may  no 
longer  ranain  happy  in  thine  arms,  yet  shall  Josepha's 
love  still  hover  o'er  thee,  as  thy  good  angel,  until  we 
meet  again  on  high  1 " 

Having  said  this,  she  sank  back,  and  fell  asleep  for 
ever.  It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  What  Sellner 
Buffered  was  inexpresuble ;  he  stnugled  long  for  life ; 
the  shock  bad  destroyed  hia  health;  and  when,  after 
many  weeks'  illness,  he  recovered,  th^  was  no  more  the 
str^ih  of  yonth  in  his  limbs ;  be  sank  into  a  hollow 
melancholy,  and  evidently  &ded  away.  A  deep  sadness 
took  place  of  his  dentur,  and  a  silent  sorrow  natlowed 
the  memory  of  his  beloved.  He  had  Josepha's  chamber 
left  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  b^ore  her  death. 
On  a  work-table  lay  her  needle-work,  and.  in  the  comer 
was  her  hvp,  silent  and  nntouched,  Eveiy  evening  did 
Sellner  go  on  a  ^Igrimage  to  this  sanctoaiy  of  his  love, 
totA  his  flute,  leuieci,  as  in  the  times  past  of  his  happiness, 
on  the  window,  and  breathed,  in  mournful  tones,  his 
regret  for  the  beloved  shade. 

Once  he  stood  thos,  lost  in  fancy,  in  Josepha's  cham- 
ber. A  dear  moonlight  night  wailed  to  him  its  gentle 
breezes  through  the  open  window,  and,  from  a  ueigh- 
bonrinr  OMtle  tower,  vatclunan  called  the  hour  of 
nine— Uw  harp  woke  ita  tones  agtun,  as  if  swept  by  the 
breath  of  a  spirit.  Strangely  surprised,  be  hushed  his 
flate,  and  with  it  ceased  the  echo  <h  the  harp.  He  sang 
now  with  deep  emotion  Josepha's  &vourite  air;  and 
looder  and  stronger  did  the  strings  resound  the  melody, 
while  their  tones  accorded  in  perfect  unison  !  He  sank 
in  joyoBS  emotion  on  the  earUi,  and  spread  his  arms  to 
embrace  the  beloved  shade.  Suddenly  he  felt  himself 
breathed  on,  as  if  by  the  warm  breath  of  spring,  and  a 
pale  and  glimmering  11^  flew  over  him  1  Strongly  in- 
spired, he  called  out, 

"  1  know  thee,  beloved  shade  of  my  sainted  Josepha  ! 
Then  didst  promise  to  hover  o'er  me  with  thy  love,  and 
that  promise  tboa  bast  fulfilled.  I  feel  thy  breath— thy 
kiases  on  my  lip ;  I  feel  myself  embraced  by  tliygioty ! " 

With  deeper  bliss,  he  seized  anew  the  flute;  and  the 
baip  sounded  ag^n,  but  yet  lower  and'  lower,  until  its 
whispers  dissolved  in  distant  and  indistinct  sounds. 

Sellner's  whole  bculties  were  powerfully  excited  by 
the  apparition  of  this  evening ;  be  threw  himself,  rest- 
less, on  his  bed,  and  in  his  feverish  dreams  the  whispers 
of  the  harp  yet  called  on  him  agun.  He  awoke  late, 
and  haiMsed  with  the  phantasies  of  the  night,  he  felt 
his  -whole  betng  wondrooslj  aflbcted;  and  perceived  a 
voice  within  him,  which  was  the  anticipation  of  a  speedy 
dissolution,  and  which  indicated  the  victory  of  the  soul 
over  the  body.  With  infinite  desire  he  awuted  the 
evening,  and  passed  it  in  JMepba's  chamber. 

He  bad  already  lulled  himself  into  a  sweet  dream  by 
means  of  his  flute,  when  it  struck  nine— and  Bcarcely 
had  the  last  stroke  of  tiic  clock  echoed,  when  the  haip 
began  to  sound  softly,  until  at  length  it  vibrated  in  foil 
WKorA.  As  his  flute  ceased,  the  spirit-tones  ceased  with 
it ;  the  pale  and  glimmering  light  flew  over  him  again, 
and  in  us  bliss  1»  could  only  utter  the  words, 

"  Josepha  I  Josepha !  take  me  to  thy  fiuthful  breast ! " 

Fot  the  present,  the  harp  took  leave  with  light  and 
gentle  murmurs,  till  ita  whispers  s^ain  were  lost  in 
fow  and  trembling  sounds. 

Strangely  affected  by  occmrenoes  of  the  eveuhu^ 
Sellner,  as  before,  tottered  baek  to  his  chamber.  His 
bithftd  servant  was  alarmed  by  the  mwarance  of  his 
Blaster,  and  hastened,  nobwitbatu^Dg  nis  OTdera  to  the 


contrary,  to  the  physician,  who  was,  at  the  same  time, 
an  old  fAeaA  of  Sellner's.  He  found  him  with  an  attack 
of  fever  of  the  same  symptoms  as  Josepha  had  had,  but 
of  &r  stronger  kind.  The  fever  increased  cmiuderably 
throughout  the  night,  during  irtiich  he  continually  raved 
of  Josepha,  and  of  the  harp.  In  the  morning  he  was 
more  composed ;  for  the  great  struggle  was  over,  and  he 
felt,  clearly,  that  his  dissolution  was  at  hand,  though  the 
physician  did  not  perceive  it. 

The  patient  disclosed  to  his  friend  what  had  taken 
place  on  both  evening;  and  no  oppoution  of  the  cool- 
minded  man  could  bring  him  ftom  bis  opinion.  As  the 
evening  came  on,  he  grew  yet  weaker,  and  begged,  with 
trembling  voice,  to  be  carried  to  Josepha's  chamber. 
This  was  done.  With  ii^nite  serenity  he  gazed  around, 
hailed  its  Mr  recollections  with  silent  tears,  and  spoke 
cidmly,  but  firmly,  of  the  hour  of  nine,  as  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  decisive  moment  approached,  and  he  desired 
all  to  quit  his  cluunber,  «R«r  ne  had  bid  them  forewell, 
except  the  phj^dan,  who  persisted  in  remaining.  The 
ninth  hour  at  lengA  sounded  hollow  from  the  castle 
tower,  Sellner^s  &ce  was  transformed,  and  a  strong  im- 
pulse glowed  upon  his  pallid  countenance. 

"  Joeepha,"  he  cried,  as  if  impelled  by  Heaven,  "  Jose- 
pha, hail  me  yet  once  more  on  my  departure,  that  I  may 
feel  thee  near,  and  may  overoomfr  death  by  thy  love  !  " 

Then  nng  the  strings  of  ttte  harp  in  tones  loud  and 
brilliant  as  the  swigs  of  victory,  and  over  the  departing 
one  waved  a  glimmering  light  1 

"  I  oome  1  r  etmi^  I "  he  aud,  and  sank  back,  struggling 
for  life. 

Yet  lower  and  lower  rang  the  tones  of  the  harp,  his 
last  strength  was  now  exhausted  by  convulsion,  and  as 
he  departed,  the  harp-stringa  broke  at  once,  as  if  torn  by 
a  spirit's  hand. 

The  physician,  trembling,  closed  the  eyes  of  the 
deceased,  (who,  notwithstanding  his  contest  with  death, 
lay  as  in  a  gentle  slumber,)  and  left  the  house  in  deep 
emotion.  For  a  long  time,  he  was  unable  to  dismiss 
from  bis  mind  the  impression  of  this  scene;  and  he  ob- 
served a  strict  silence  as  to  the  last  moments  of  his 
friend ;  until  at  length,  in  on  hour  of  social  confidence, 
be  imparted  to  some  friends  the  occurrence  of  this 
evening,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  them  the  harp, 
which  Ke  had  received  as  a  last  legacy  from  tiie  deoMsed. 

— • — 

THE  NORTHEBK  MARCHES,  AND  THEIR 
WARDENa 

Tm  word  March  is  of  Saxon  orij^n,  and  signifies  a 

boundary.  The  German  titie  Mu^grave,  and  the  En- 
glish Marquis,  are  derived  from  it,  and  meant,  origi- 
nally, officers  who  had  command  upon  the  marches,  or 
frontiers,  of  their  respective  countries.  An  etymologist 
would  not  ieil  to  mention  that  the  tribe,  whose  name 
Ciesar  has  Latiidxed  into  Maicomanni,  were  marchmen, 
or  people  who  lived  upon  the  confines  of  ttie  German  ter- 
ritory. In  England,  we  have  applied  the  term  to  the 
parts  lying  adjacent  to  WiUes  and  Scotland,  but  it  Is  only 
of  the  Northern  Marches  that  we  intend  to  speak  in 
the  present  article. 

To  such  a  hei^t  did  violence  and  rapine  arrive  in 
this  district,  that  functionaries  were  appointed  by  the 
English  monarchs  under  the  title  of  Lord  Wardens,  at 
first,  for  purposes  of  aggressiim  utd  defiance,  but  lat- 
terly, when  tiie  two  kingdoms  were  united  under  one 
head,  in  order  to  put  down  disturbances,  and  punish 
breaches  of  the  peace,  on  either  side  of  the  border. 
Their  jurisdiction  was  divided  into  three  parts,  distin- 
guished as  the  East,  Middle,  and  West  Marches.  The 
office  was  one  of  eminent  trust,  and  usually  committed 
to  persons  of  high  rank.  Accordingly,  we  find  chiefs 
of  the  great  bmilies  of  Clifibrd,  Percy,  Scroop,  Neville, 
and  Dacre,  actively  executing  the  arduous  duties 
of  Lord  Warden.  It  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  tiie 
i^gn  of  Edward  I. ;  at  which  period,  the  feelings  of 
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mutaal  jealonaj  with  whicli  tbe  iiro  n&tions  regiirded 
each  other,  irere  exasperated  on  the  part  of  our  northern 
neighboun,  the  MtoIouI  bat  j^inaeiooB  eltim  of 
that  king  to  tbe  Scottish  6rown.  The  power  irith  which 
a  Lord  Warden  was  armed  waa  of  the  ampleet  kind. 
It  extended  over  life  and  death;  he  could  hang^  and 
impriaon  at  pleastire ;  he  had  a  court  distinct  from  hia 
sovereign's,  in  which  suits  could  he  carried  on,  and  cul- 
prits tried,  as  in  the  superior  courts;  at  a  moment's 
warning,  he  could  sommon  ever;  male,  between  the 
ages  of  Mxteen  and  lAxtr,  vitliin  hie  tenitoiy,  to  ma, 
and  march  into  the  Held.  Extraordinary  ae  ttda  aatho- 
rity  may  seem,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  if  the  habits 
of  the  borderers  are  considered.  The  utmost  conftieion 
xeigned  throughout  the  district ;  fire  and  slaughter, 
abetted  by  the  rival  monarch's,  robberies  and  hostile 
enooonters,  provoking  cupidity,  and  supplying  food  for 
brutal  ez^tement  amongst  their  aubjeeta,  laged  alter- 
nately in  the  two  countnea,  and  sometimes  in  both  at 
once.  There  was  a  perfect  organization  for  offence  and 
defence  in  both  kingdoms.  Hills  were  marked  out 
wfaerem  beacon-fires  blazed  at  times  of  actual  or  antici- 
pated dan^r ;  bloodhounds  were  kept  at  certain  places, 
to  assist  m  pursuit  of  fugitives ;  lines  of  watches 
were  pasted  from  sea  to  sea ;  and  every  man  held  himself 
in  readiness  tobandlelus  weapons,  and  mount  his  horse. 

Old  Froissart  takes  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
quarrels  of  the  borderers  in  hia  rambling  Chronicle. 
"  Englishmen  on  the  one  party,  and  Scots  on  the  other 
party,  are  good  men  of  war ;  for  when  they  meet,  there 
IB  a  hard  fight,  without  sparing.  There  is  no  truce 
between  them  as  long  as  spears,  swords,  axes,  or  daggers, 
will  endure ;  but  they  lay  on  each  other,  and  when  they 
are  well  beaten,  and  one  party  has  obtainad  the  rictory, 
they  glorify  so  tn  thdr  deeds,  and  are  so  joyfo),  that 
such  aa  are  taken,  are  permitted  to  go  free,  or  be  ran- 
somed ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  both  sides  are  bo  content 
with  each  other,  that,  on  parting,  they  will  courteously 
say,  "  God  thuik  you." 

More  particularly  wasthisstateof  things  tfaecase  with' 
that  unluefcy  region,  termed  the  Debateable  Ground. 
There  is  a  stoiy  of  a  brourite  cow,  belonging  to  King 
James,  that,  not  liking  her  accommodations  in  England, 
found  her  way  back,  unguided,  to  Edinburgh.  The  king 
remarked,  that  he  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  the 
animal's  instinct  in  smelling  out  the  road,  as  that  she 
got  through  the  Debateable  Ground  without  being 
stolen.  Had  it  been  observed  to  Jamea,  that  this  desire 
of  returning  to  the  north  waa  Angular,  and,  of  all  his 
tnuD,  only  shared  by  her,  it  is  not  unlikely  he  would 
have  answered,  irith  the  same  kind  of  dry  humour,  that 
she  was  a  brute,  and  knew  no  better. 

The  rancorous  hatred  which  subsisted  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  with  the  evil  deeds  to  which  that 
feeling  led,  has  been  so  forcibly  sketched  by  Shakspeare, 
in  "  Henry  V^^"  that  we  ahall  quote  the  passwe  at 
ImgtiL  The  king  is  supposed  to  be  confeni]^  witii  his 
lords,  on  the  best  means  of  attacking  France 

"  We  miut  not  only  am  to  invade  the  Fiencb, 
But  lay  dowD  our  proiioTtioni  to  derend 
JUralnit  the  Scot,  who  will  m«*«  romd  upon  W 
Will  all  adrantagei." 

"  Ther  of  thoM  naRhof ,  padous  lovcrein. 

Shall  be  a  wall  aufllcient  to  defond 

Our  Inland  tnm  the  purerinf  borderen." 
"  We  do  not  mean  the  couning  matchers  only, 

But  ftax  the  nkln  lotendment  of  the  Scot, 

Who  hath  been  Mill  a  giddy  aeigblMur  to  ui| 

Foryou  ahall  read,  that  tny  great  grandiather 

Never  went  with  hia  forces  into  France, 

Bat  that  the  Scot  on  bU  unfurnlihed  kingdom 

Came  pouring  Uke  a  tide  Into  the  breach 

With  ample  and  brim  fUln»a  of  hia  force  j 

GUling  tlie  gleaned  land  ncitb  hot  easayi ; 

Girding  with  grleroui  ilege,  caatlet  and  towns  ; 

That  England  being  empty  of  deftnce 

Hath  abook  and  trembled  at  tbe  111  ttelgfabtnutooA." 

In  these  turbulent  contests  we  may  trace  one  main 
source  of  the  old  ballad  poetry,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, to  the  external      of  the  ootmtry  at  least,  from 


them  sprang  the  neosseity  of  conftmeting  those  chain" 
of  strongholds,  the  very  ruins  of  which  are  magnificent 
to  this  day,  to  be  the  dvellin^-plaeea  uid  safeguards  of 
the  powerful  barons  of  the  border.  The  noble  fiunilj  of 
Climird  had  five  mighty  castlw;  the  great  house  of 
Percy  numbered  four  enormous  fortresses  amongst  their 
possessions.  The  Nevilles  secured  themselves  in  Raby 
Castle ;  the  Dacres  at  Maworth.  Here  it  was  that  they 
held  their  miniature  courts,  and  had  their  presence- 
chambers,  before  "  tbey  exohanged  the  hospitable 
magnificence  i^  a  llfit  spent  amongst  their  kinsmen  and 
clansmen,  fttrthe  uncertain  honours  of  court  att«idanee, 
and  the  eqi^vocal  rewards  <rf  miniBteri&t  favour."  Here 
they  were  equally  ready,  as  humour  Inclined,  or  cir*' 
cnmstances  compelled,  to  avenge  an  insult,  or  com- 
mit an  injury.  The  mottoes  borne  by  the  chieftains, 
were  very  often  a  NifKcient  index  to  the  spirit  by  which 
the  clans  were  animated,  and  to  the  smmitnons  or  hostile 
feelings  with  which  they  regarded  Uieir  nriehboiura. 
The  Murrays  bore, "  Forth  Fortune,  and  fill  the  Fetters;" 
:  the  Douglases  liad,  "  Lock  sicker  the  Drummonds, 
"  Gang  warily  f  whilst  the  Cr&nstouns  audaciously  de- 
clared, "  Thou  ehalt  want  ere  I  want" 

It  is  amusing  to  glance  over  the  code  of  laws  esta- 
blished tn  the  marebes,  and  to  reflect  that  th^  time  has 
but  recently  gone  by,  when  they  were  both  defied  and 
enforced.  Amongst  a  variety  of  ordinances,  there  aire 
the  following : — 

That  every  man  do^  rise  and  follow  the  fny  upon 
blowing  of  horn,  shou^,  or  outcry,  upon  piun  of  death. 

That  no  man  practise  with  rebel,  thief,  or  murderer, 
but  that  the  same  be  opened  to  my  lord  warden. 

That  no  subject  speak  with  any  Scotchman,  except 
upon  license  so  to  do  of  my  lord  wuden  or  of  the  deputy 
ynxdeoB. 

There  are  also  regulations  as  to  pursuing  fbgitives 
and  offenders  "  in  hot  trod "  with  hoimd  and  bom, 
with  hue  and  cry;  as  to  tbe  levying  of  black  mail, 
which  was  a  rent  exacted  by  the  upper  class  of 
plunderers  on  pretence  of  protecting  tbe  payers  firom 
spoil  from  others ;  and,  in  a  more  peacefiil  spirit,  it  was 
ordered  that  If  It  fell  out  that  any  deadly  feud  were 
borne  against  any  of  tbe  opposite  realm  for  executing 
any  thief  by  justice,  or  killing  him  with  red  band 
where  he  was  found  stealing,  or  clad  with  stolen  goods, 
or  for  pursuing  to  death  by  whatsoever  lawful  means, 
the  wanlen,  upon  signification  of  the  feud,  should  appre- 
hend that  party,  and  either  cause  him  then  and  there 
to  renounce  his  feud  by  writing  under  his  hand,  or 
should  deliver  him  to  the  oppoeue  warden  to  be  kept 
by  him  until  he  made  the  required  renunciation.  The 
form  of  oath  administered  upon  tbe  trial  of  an  oflfender 
was  of  the  utmost  solemnity.  "  Tou  shall  swear  by 
heaven  above  you,  hell  beneath  you,  by  your  part  of 
paradise,  by  all  that  God  made  in  six  days  and  seven 
ni^ts,  and  by  God  himself."  Thwe  were  English 
laws,  but  on  the  northern  side  of  the  border  the 
regulations  were  equally  stringent  It  was  enacted 
that  no  manner  of  person  of  any  degree  should  inter- 
commune  with  any  English  without  spedal  license. 
That  at  what  time  it  was  seen  speedful  that  the  host 
light  down  and  array  themselves,  that  each  man  light 
down  at  commandment,  and  whoso  did  not,  should  be 
noted  as  a  tr^tor,  and  ponished  for  open  treasons. 
That  if  there  happened  a  chase,  whatever  he  were  that 
took  his  fellow's  noree,  if  he  won  any  goods  on  him,  he 
that  owed  the  horse  should  have  the  half  of  it,  and  be 
should  bring  the  horse  again  to  the  stake.  And  if  it 
happened  that  he  fled  on  that  horse,  aa  soon  as  he  came 
home  he  should  pass  to  the  market  of  the  shire,  and 
proclaim  him.  That  it  was  ianful  to  any  man  to  take 
as  many  prisoners  as  he  might,  both  on  hoTsc  and  foot, 
so  that  he  led  them  with  the  strength  of  Scotsmen ;  and 
to  take  a  token  of  his  prisoner  with  him  that  he  might 
be  sufficiently  known,  and  to  leave  his  token  with  his 
prisoner.  That  if  a  prisoner  were  taken,  and  divers 
persons  contend  about  him,  he  should  be  at  the  command 
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of  the  warden,  delivered  in  er«n  hands,  or  cIh  in  the 
warden's  hands,  and  the  parties  should  challenge  at  the 
warden's  court ;  and  tbftt  the  reward  for  apprehending 
a  tnitorahottld  be  a  hundred  shiUingB. 

Peculiar  tenures  were  the  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  eecuage,  dransage  ua  eonuge  are  serricee 
by  which  some  hmds  on  Uie  border  am  holdeiii  to  this 
day.  The  serrice  by  escnage  waa  when  a  royal  army 
marched  not  indeed  agiunst  the  borders  particularly, 
but  against  the  kingdom  of  Bcotl&nd.  Those  who  held 
bjr  comage  were  obliged  to  wind  a  horn,  (comu,)  to 

tve  their  coontiTmen  notioeof  the  approach  of  enemies, 
ren  the  diversions  of  children  had  reference  to  border 
animodties ;  and  in  some  p1a<»8  the  boys  have  a  game  at 
the  present  time  which  they  call  Bcoteh  and  English,  an 
exact  pictare  of  the  raid^  that  is,  the  inroad  by  plun- 
deringparties.  The  boys  divide  themselves  into  two  com- 
panies, under  separate  captains,  one  side  being  Scots,  the 
other  English.  Tiiej  begin  their  violent  recreation  by 
striiming  off  their  coata  and  Iftying  them  in  tin>  heEi» 
not  hx  apart.  A  atone  is  aet  up  In  the  middle  as  a 
boundary  mark  between  the  "  two  mighty  monarchies, 
whose  high  nprcared  and  abutting  fronts"'  are  in 
imaginaiy  contention.  They  then  l)egin  to  make  in- 
cursions into  each  other's  territories,  the  English  nMng 
this  reviling  expression — "  Here's  a  leap  in  thy  land, 
diy  belUed  Scot."  The  main  points  in  the  game  are  to 
steal  away  the  clothes  of  the  other  dde,  and  to  take 

Sisoner  any  one  who  has  invaded  his  op^nents  juris- 
ction  in  search  of  wad,  or  booty.  TIub  word  toad 
aignified  originally  a  pledge,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used 
in  the  balUd  of  "  Auld  Maitland." 

"  He  fpuned  liU  gtmy  into  the  path 
Ttn  baitb  hi>  sldM  they  bled ; 
Gra7 1  thou  maun  c«m  me  awar, 
Or  my  life  11m  Id  wad."  | 

When  a  prisoner  is  captared  ho  is  taken  to  the  back 
part  of  his  adversary's  land,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
remain  in  s^  custody  until  one  of  his  own  pcwty  break 
in,  and  by  swiftness  of  foot  lay  hold  of  the  captive 
before  fa«  himself  is  touched  by  an  enemy,  in  which 
eaae  he  has  rescned  his  companion  in  arms. 

The  bloodhounds  employed  to  track  fugitives  were 
staunch  animals  carefully  trained  for  this  purpose. 
Various  plans  for  baffling  their  sagacity  were  adopted. 
Robert  Bruce  escaped  on  one  occasion  by  wading  a 
short  distance  down  tbo  middle  of  a  brook.  The 
spilUng  <iC  blood  apon  the  track  was  *  sure  way  to 
evade  the  pursuit,  for  the  discriminating  fineness  of 
the  d(^s  scent  was  thereby  destroyed.  Sometime, 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  killing  a  prisoner  to  effect 
this  object,  and  there  is  a  story  told  by  Henrv  the 
minstrel  of  Wallace,  who  made  use  of  this  bloody  ex- 
pedient The  hero's  band  had  been  joined  by  a  man 
named  Fawdon^  who,  from  his  behavioar,  exdted  sus- 
picion of  intended  treachery.  Watlaoe  was  obliged  to 
retreat  alUr  a  hard  fought  skirmish  with  only  sixteen 
foUowen,  and  the  English  were  in  hot  pursuit  with 
their  bloodhound.  Fawdon,  at  some  part  of  their  flight, 
persisted  in  going  no  &rther,  and  Wallace,  in  a  moment 
of  irritation,  struck  off  his  head  and  pursued  his  way. 
The  bloodhound  upon  coming  up  stayed  upon  the  dead 
body.  The  story  conclndefl  with  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
thiHiglit  k  fine  Gotbio  scene  of  terror.  Wallace  was 
alannsd  at  midnight  in  the  lonely  Tower  of  Oask, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  by  the  wild  blasts  of  a  horn, 
lie  sent  his  followers  in  pairs  to  ascertain  the  occasion 
of  this  circumstance,  but  none  of  them  returning,  he 
issued  out  himself,  sword  in  hand.  At  the  gate  he 
encountered  the  decapitated  spectre  of  the  man  he  had 
alanghtered  in  bis  hasty  anger.  He  retreated  In  an 
extremity  of  terror,  ana  msbing  through  a  window, 
fled  up  the  river.  Uptm  turning  his  eyes  to  the  tower 
be  had  just  quitted,  he  saw  it  in  a  blaze,  and  the  ghost 
of  the  niurdered  man  wondroualy  increased  in  size, 
■tood  npon  the  hattlementi^  grasping  a  burning  rafter. 

(I)  Shakapeate'i  Henrj  V. 


The  bale  fires,  or  heaeons  we  havA  luSQttoned  before, 
formed  in  Scotland  a  fiery  chain  of  communication 
between  the  border  and  the  capital.  An  act  of  the 
Scottish  Farlhunent  in  146S,  direeta  that  <aie  bale  or 
&ggot  should  forewarn  the  approach  of  the  English  in 
any  manner;  two  bales  that  they  were  indeed  coming ; 
four  bales  that  the  enemy  was  unusually  strong.  The 
striking  appearance  of  these  beacons  blaKing  through 
the  gloom  like  prophetic  comets,  and  startlingthe  night, 
has  been  graphically  sketched  by  Scott  in  his  Lay  bf 
the  Last  Minstrel. 

"  On  the  high  turret  tilting  lone, 
Het  blue  eres  aougbt  the  watt  a-hr, 
For  loven  lof •  the  treateni  star. 
Ii  yon  the  itar,  o'er  Penchyr»t  Peu, 
That  rites  ilowly  to  her  ken, 
And  tpreading  broad  ita  vaverfng  light 
Shake*  ita  Ioom  treeae*  on  the  aifiitl 
Is  yoa  red  glare  the  western  alar  J 
O,  'tis  the  beacon  blaio  of  warj 
Scarce  could  she  draw  her  ti([htencd  breath, 
For  well  she  knew  the  flte  of  death  I 
The  warder  viewed  it  Ulocing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war  note  loud  and  loug; 
The  blast  alarmed  the  fesUl  hall. 
And  started  forth  the  warrior*  all; 
Far  downward  in  the  cattle  yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  creeset  glared; 
And  helms  and  plumes  confusedly  tostoJ, 
Were  in  the  blaie  half  seen,  half  lost. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  Ride,  Alton,  dde  for  death  and  life, 
And  warn  the  Warden  of  the  strife  i 
Youna  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  hlaxe, 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise.* 
The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand. 
Awaked  the  need-fire's  slumbering  brand. 
And  ruddy  blushed  the  beaTenf 
For  a  ahMt  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high, 
Vaved  like  a  blood  flag  In  the  sky. 
All  flaring  and  uneven ; 
And  soon  a  icote  of  fires,  I  wees. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  clis;  were  seen; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught: 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught; 
Each  after  each  thay  fenced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They  gleamed  in  many  a  dusky  tarn, 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn ; 
On  many  a  calm's  gray  pyramid. 
Where  urns  of  mighty  cbieft  lay  hid ; 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  biases  saw 
From  Solira  and  Dumpcnder  Law ; 
Till  Lothian  heard  the  Regent's  order, 
That  all  should  bowne  them  for  the  Border.'' 

The  first  lord  warden  on  the  Engliflh  side,  with  whose 
name  history  has  made  us  acquainted,  was  Bobert  de 
Clifford,  Lord  High  Admiral  to  Edward  II.,  slldn  in  the 
disastruus  battle  of  Bannoekbum.  The  fine  old  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chace,  that  stirred  Sir  Philip  Sidney  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  and  celebrates  the  battle  of  Otterboume, 
fought  in  1888,  between  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  Earl  Douglas,  in  which  the  former  was  killed  and 
the  latter  taken  prisoner,  had  its  rise  in  a  quarrel 
respecting  their  marches.  It  would  seem  an  nnfit  office 
for  an  ccctef^wtical  <Ugnitary  to  hold ;  nevertheless 
amongst  the  names  of  secular  warriors  we  find  those  of 
the  bLdiops  of  Duriiun  and  Carlisle,  and  a  dean  of  St. 
Paul's^  who  were  wardens.  But  in  the  olden  time  there 
was  many  a  prelate  besides  the  haughty  cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  was 

'<  More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  th'  Church, 
As  stout  and  proud  as  be  were  lord  of  all." 

In  one  great  battle  three  bishops  "  trandated  themselves 
out  of  the  speech  of  peace,"  and  do£fed  their  "while 
investments"  to  assume  armour  and  grasp  the  sword. 
When  Edward  I.  undertook  hia  expedition  against  Scot- 
land, Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of  Ihirham,  accompwiied 
him,  and,  if  Blind  Harry  the  minstrel  ia  to  be  credited, 
he  narrowly  missed  having  the  "  grinning  honour"  to  die 
by  the  hand  of  Wallace  in  a  skirmish  on  the  street  of 
Qiasgow.  There  is  a  pleasant  anecdote  told  by  Lord  Ba- 
con^n  his  Apophthegms,  of  a  cert^n  military  bishop,  on 
whose  accountj^navingbeentakenpfisoner  in  battle  bythe 
King  of  Hungary,)  the  pope  addressed  a  monitory  letter 
to  the  king,  telling  him  that  be  had  bn^en  the  privilege 

•     niini  II  rn  ^  '  '  ■ 
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of  MoUierCliarch,tnd  UkeabU  bod  ;  wh«reupOD  tlieking 
in  nply  tent »  meaa&re  to  the  pope,  with  the  snnour  ia 
which  the  captive  had  been  liabited,  with  this  inquiry : 
"  Can  thia  be  the  clothing  of  a  son  of  joan  Y'  And  even 
,  Popes  UienuelTes  have  sometimeR  exchanged  the  tiara 
fur  the  helmet,  and  lud  down  the  crozier  to  take  up 
the  Bword.  When  Michael  Angelo  was  engaged  on  the 
colossal  sUtue  in  bronze  of  Julius  II.,  which  is  not  now 
in  ezlstuice,  bis  holiness  was  asked  if  a  book  was  to  be 
pat  into  his  left  hand. "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  giro  me  a 
sword,  I  am  no  bookman." 

In  uw  reign  of  the  ^hth  Harry,  Sir  Thonuis  Wharton, 
Ooremor  of  C^llsle  and  Warden  of  the  Marches,  per- 
formed so  brilliant  an  exploit  that  it  gained  him  a 
peerage.  Witii  an  army  of  1400  horse  and  foot  he 
nrated  11^000  Scoteh  at  Solway  Moss»  taking  seven 
noblemen  and  almost  every  other  person  of  distinction 
priBoners.  E^ht  hundred  common  soldiers,  with  all  the 
oarage  and  artillery,  also  fell  into  hia  hands.  It  ia 
reported  that  the  Scotch  army  being  deeply  offended  by 
the  conduct  of  their  monarch,  James  Y.,  in  placing  it 
under  the  command  of  Olirer  Sindair,  his  upstert 
&Tonrite,  uttcriyrafdsed  to  strike  a  blow.  It  Is  not 
improbable  that  Wharton  had  beforehand  reoeiTed  inti- 
mation of  the  true  state  <^  the  case,  otiurwisa  it  is 
Bcaroety  credible  he  would  liave  ventured  to  attack  a 
force  so  greatly  superior  to  his  own.  If  revenge  was 
the  object  of  this  snfctdal  act,  that  objoct  was  completely 
attained,  for  the  nnhappy  monarch  died  of  a  Broken 
heart  wilhin  a  month  of  toe  engagement.  Heni7,irtto 
hated  the  Scotch  even  more  intensely  than  he  did  the 
Pope,  was  oyeri^ed  at  the  news  of  this  occurrence.  He 
rewarded  Sir  Thomaa  with  a  barony,  giving  him  a 
special  augmentation  to  his  arms  in  memory  of  the 
event,  and  bestowed  on  him  several  valuable  esl&tes,  the 
prodnce  of  ecclesiastical  confiscation.  He  was  continued 
in  his  offices,  and  there  ia  a  letter  ftom  the  king  to  his 
Warden  yet  extant,  in  which  his  miyesty  declares  an 
intention  of  prosecuting  his  enterprise  against  Scotland, 
"whereby  the  wars  cannot  shortly  be  determined,  but 
be  like  to  have  a  long  continuance."  The  carU  Uanche 
presented  to  his  lor&hip  for  the  diversion  of  slaughter 
on  a  lai^  scale,  was  not  filled  up  by  him  with  a  low 
figure,  aa  we  may  mther  from  a  document  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Offlce,whi(^  professes  to  give  an  account 
of  four  months'  fans.  The  suhatance  (tf  it  is  that  192 
towns,  towen,  d»ircne8,&rm-eteads,  &c  were  cast  down 
or  burned;  408  Scots  slain,  816  prisoners  taken,  up- 
wards  of  10,000  head  of  homed  cattle,  and  12,000  sheep 
carried  off,  &c  &c.  A  large  fund  of  amasemeat  here 
for  those  who  liked  excitement  and  carnage !  Possibly 
this  nud  is  one  of  those  recommended  in  "  the  openyons 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  and  otiiers /or  anna^nnce  as 
tliey  trust  in  Ood  shal  be  done  to  Scotland  this  wynter 
by  the  West  Marchers  of  Ti^land;"  another  document 
in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

A  few  years  later,  we  find  Thomas  Lord  Dacre  filling 
the  office  of  Warden.  A  letter  from  this  warlike  baron 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey  (written  in  1614,  the  year  after 
Floddm  Field  was  won,  and  printed  in  Ellis's  collec- 
tion), contains  tliis  passage,  indicative  alike  of  the  times 
and  the  man :  "  There  never  was  so  mekyll  myschiefe, 
robbry,  spoyling  and  vengeaunce  in  Scotlande  then  there 
is  nowe  without  hope  of  remedye  which  I  praye  our  Lord 
Ood  to  coQtinewe."  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
thia  was  written  by  a  person  whose  office  was  to  preserve 
peaooy  to  a  minister  of  religion.  The  impiety  of  these 
invocations  to  the  Almighty  on  the  subject  of  deeds  so 
savage  and  brutal,  can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  desecra- 
tion which  the  churches  of  the  Ood  w  peace  have 
occasionally  suffered,  when  Te  Deums  have  been  sung, 
and  thanks  returned,  for  sacrifices  previously  offered  up 
at  the  temple  of  Moloch ;  such  as  Catherine  of  Russia 
commanded  after  the  siege  of  Ismail,  and  le  Orcmd 
Monargue,  after  the  devastation  of  Heidelberg.  In 
another  letter  addnased  to  the  Cardinal  by  Lord  Ihum, 
he  gtvea  an  aceonnt  of  an  inroad  made  upon  his  estate. 


by  Nixons,  Armstrongs,  andMher  dans,  inhabiting  the 
debateable  country,  to  the  number  of  three  hnndred, 
who  killed  eleven  of  his  aemuiti^  and  took  others  of 
them  prisoners. 

Fuller,  the  church  historian,  reckoned  the  border 
marauders  amongst  the  wonders  of  Cumberland,  and 
gives,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  an  account  of  their  in- 
crease, height,  and  decs^.  "  When  EngUnd  and  Scot- 
land were  united  in  Great  Britain,  they  that  fiinnerly 
lived  by  hostile  inenisions,  betook  thonselveg  to  the 
robbing  of  their  neighbours.  The  sons  are  free  of  the 
trade  by  their  &ther'fi  oopy.  They  are  like  to  Job,  not 
in  piety  and  patience,  but  hi  sudden  plenty  and  poverty; 
Bometimes  lutving  flocks  and  herds  in  the  morning, 
none  at  night,  and,  perchance,  many  again  next  day- 
Thcy  nuqr  give  for  their  motto,  rtrtfur  ex  ntpio,  steal- 
ing from  their  honest  neighbours  what  they  sometimes 
require.  They  are  a  nest  of  hornets;  strike  one,  and 
stir  all  of  thom  about  your  ears.  Indeed,  if  they  pro- 
mise safely  to  conduct  a  traveller,  they  will  perform  it 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  Turkish  Janlsary ;  otherwise,  woe 
be  to  Iiim  that  folleth  into  their  qoarters !  Hei^t — 
amounting  foitg-  years  since  to  some  thousands.  These 
compelled  the  vicenage  to  pnrehaM  their  aeeority  by 
paying  a  constant  rent  to  them.  When  in  thar  greatest 
height,  they  had  two  great  enemies,  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  Lord  William  Howard,  of  Naworth.  He 
sent  many  of  them  to  Carlisle,  to  that  place  where  the 
officer  alw^s  does  his  work  by  daylight.  Yet  these 
moss-troopers,  if  poadbly  they  could  procure  the  pardon 
for  a  condemned  person  of  their  company,  would 
advance  great  sums  out  of  the  common  stock,  who,  in 
such  a  case,  cast  in  their  lots  amongst  themselves,  and 
all  have  one  purse."  The  Lord  WiUiam  Howard  men- 
tioned by  Fuller  was  "  Belted  Will"  of  Naworth,  whose 
rigorous  measures  struck  such  terror  amongst  the  moss- 
troopers, that  "  with  hie  name  the  mothers  stilled  their 
b&bes,"  a  use  to  which,  according  to  8haktq;>eare,  the 
French  mothers  applied  tiie  name  of  Lord  Talbot,  who 
rendered  himself  so  dreaded  in  the  wan  with  Pnunoe. 

In  concluding  tius  account  of  the  Borders  and  their 
inhabitants  in  former  days,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
two  most  renowned  of  all  the  Pawins,  Orlando  and 
Rinaldo,  were  both  t>order  lords,  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly represented  by  the  poets  as  poeseaaing  that  union 
of  courage  and  rapacity,  begotten  and  foatwed  b^y  their 
rituation. 

"  Nmt  a  bocdn  ftonttor  In  As  tims  of  war 
Tliaia'*  na'w  a  nun  bat  ba's  a  AwbootOT." 


LAST  WORD  OF  THE  SINGER. 
{CoaduHon.) 

Tbb  pl^dan,  lAOge,  propoeed  that  he  should  Um* 
self  have  the  pleasnre  of  accompan^ng  the  ringer,  whea 
she  should  qtpear  In  pnblic  again,  tin  first  time  alter 
her  lUneas :  to  this  tiie  signm  most  readily  agreed. 
Doctor  lAnge  had  indeed,  h^  lua  trae  kindness,  his 
paternal  care,  won  a  clMim  to  her  wannest  gratitude. 
They  appeared  together  at  t^  masqnendc^  and  it  aaened 
evm  to  the  doctor  hinuef^whileby  the  aide  of  the  fldr  and 
interesting  |^,Uiat  he  was  a  penon  of  noanuU  come- 
quence.  The  fwp^  In  B^— werea  sbnnge  mL  At 
first  every  one,  (h>mthe  visitors  in  the  highest  and  most 
fashionable  diawing-rooms,  down  to  the  frequenters  of 
the  beer  AopB,  had  spoken  ill  of  BianetU;  hai,  when 
men  of  consequence  took  her  by  the  hand,  whenreq>ec- 
tabte  damea  publicly  defended  her,  the  weatherootto 
turned  with  the  wind,  and  the  inhaUtanta  of  B— > 
aff'eeted  by  the  fitte  of  the  poor  gill,  ran  about  the  atnet* 
almost  dead  with  joy  beesose  she  had  reeorered.  When 
ahe  entered  the  room,  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been 
waited  for  aa  the  qneen  of  the  festival :  people  shouted. 
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clapped  tl)eirhand3,andcried  "bnro  !"jaBtaath«y  vere 
wont  to  do  when  she  hud  executed  Bome  dlffiealtnmlade. 
The  doctor  too  came  in  for  a  share. 

"Lookl  thereheiarth^Bud;  "thatisthe akilfal 
phydcian  irho  BtmA  her  life." 

Oiiueppa  felt  herself  pleaslnglr  affected  hj  this  ap- 
idsnse  of  the  crowd ;  indeed,  she  had  almost  forgotten, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  whispered  good  wishes,  that  a 
more  serious  object  had  brought  her  to  that  place ;  but 
the  four  robust  dominoes  who  followed  her  steps,  and  the 
qaestioDS  of  the  doctor,  "  whether  she  bad  yet  observed 
the  grey  eyes  of  the  chevalier,"  kept  her  in  remem- 
brance of  her  purpow.  It  soon  became  evident  to  both 
the  doctor  ana  herself,  that  a  tall,  thin  man,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  Turk  (called  in  the  city  of  B— — ,  that  of 
All  Bassa)  kept  always  near  them  ;  as  often  as  the  stream 
of  maaks  forced  him  away,  he  returned  again  and  again 
to  their  aide.  The  ringer  made  a  sign  to  the  doctor, 
looked  signiflcantly  at  the  mask,  and  said— 

"  I  have  obBerred  him  for  a  long  time." 

The  Turk  approached  irith  rather  uncertain  steps ; 
the  signora  clung  more  closely  to  the  arm  of  the  pby 
■ieian ;  two  grey  eyes  were  now  seen  peering  from  oot 
the  ma^,  and  a  hollow  voice  said — 

"I  am  delighted  beyond  measure,  most  excellent 
Mademoiselle,  to  see  yon  in  suc)^  desirable  health." 

The  aignota  turned  away  in  iemr,  and  Mpeared  to 
tremble ;  the  mask  likewise,  seeing  her  draw  back,  dis- 
appeared among  the  crowd. 

"  Is  it  he  T  asked  the  doctor ;  "  compose  yourself,  for 
we  must  proceed  quietlv,  and  with  much  precaution. 
Do  yon  think  it  is  her 

"1  am  not  qaite  certain,"  she  answered;  "but  I 
thought  I  recognised  his  eyes." 

Dr.  Lange  gave  the  dominoes  the  hint  to  have 
their  eye«  on  the  Turkish  mask,  and  went  to  another 
part  of  the  room  with  the  signora.  Scarcely  had  they 
gone  a  few  -steps,  when  they  saw  the  same  figure,  who 
seemed  to  be  watching  every  movement  of  the  singer. 

The  medicinal  rath  went  into  the  banqnetting-room 
with  Qinsepjpa,  as  he  thought  she  would  be  the  better  for 
some  refrnhmont  after  her  fright :  he  looked  round ; 
there  wis  the  Tufc  standing  ctoae  hy  1  The  Awha, 
who  had  now  some  Bweetmeato  and  a  pam  of  lemonade 
on  a  small  plate,  approached  the  singer :  Us  eyes  trem- 
bled ;  the  glass  seemed  ready  to  fall,  and  made  a  sad 
noiae  on  the  shaking  plate.  He  had  now  come  cloeeup 
to  her,  when  he  presented  the  plate,  and  sud — 

"  Madam,  would  you  not  like  a  glass  of  lemonade  and 
a  feimreetiiaeata  1 " 

Hanetti  stared  at  him,  became  pale,  pushed  the  plate 
from  her,  and  cried — "  Horrid  man  1  ft  is  he,  it  is  be ; 
he  wishes  to  poison  me." 

The  Pacha  of  Janina  stood  dumb  and  motionless ;  he 
seemed  to  give  up  all  thought  of  defence,  and  quietly 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  on  by  the  four  dominoes. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  doctor  felt  some  one 
pull  hit  black  cloak  with  violence;  he  turned  round, 
and  saw  the  deformed  UtUe  nlet  from  the  H6te1  de 
Portugal,  standing  bedde  himf  pale,  and  evidently  in 
extreme  terror. 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  sir,  come  with  me  directly  to 
Ko.5S,befoTe  thedevil  dragBaway  that  French  gentleman." 

"What  are  you  babbling  about  1"  sud  the  doctor, 
impatiently,  seeking  to  push  him  aside,  that  he  might 
follow  Uie  pristmer  to  the  poUoe  station. 

"  I  implore  you,"  cried  the  dwar^  almost  howling ; 
"  he  may  perhi^  still  be  saved ;  you  are  the  principal 
physleUn — indeied,  the  dty  doctor ;  and  it  is  your  duty 
to  oome  and  vldt  the  strangers  in  the  hotels." 

The  ph^cian  swallowed  an  expresuon  of  impatience 
and  vexation  he  was  on  the  p<^t  of  uttering;  he  saw 
he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  however  dlsBgreeable  it  mlj^t 
be;  he  beckoned  to  tlte  nuiuc  director  Boloni,  gave 
Bianetti  to  his  care,  and  quickly  left  the  room. 

lange  hastened  with  the  valet  to  the  Hdtel  de  Por- 
tage It  was neuty  midnight;  all  vas  still  and  desolate 


in  the  large  building;  the  lamps  in  the  passages  and  In 
the  stidrcasea  burned  faintly  and  dimly,  and  the  doctor 
experienced  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  feeling  stealing 
over  him,  as  ho  ascended  the  steps  to  visit  this  lonely 
invalid.  The  valet  threw  open  the  door;  the  doctor 
entered,  but  almost  felt  inclined  to  go  back  ;  for  a  being 
whose  form  and  appearance  had  haunted  him  continually 
both  when  asleep  and  when  awake,  now  lay  before  him 
in  reality.  He  was  a  tall  thin  elderly  man,  and  had  a 
high  pointed  woollen  nightcap  drawn  far  over  his  fore- 
head :  his  contracted  cheat  and  his  bony  arms  were 
clothed  in  flannel ;  irom  beneath  the  cap  prdected  a 
large  sharp  nose,  a  haggard  yellow  &ce,  which  might 
have  been  that  of  a  corpse,  had  it  not  be«a  for  the  keen 
grey  eyes,  which  gave  him  an  appearance  of  life,  and  a 
most  hideous  fear-inspiring  exprcsBion.  His  long  thin 
fingers  with  their  mei^^  joints  were  hanging  flur  out  of 
his  sleeves,  and  with  a  hoarse  delirious  laogh  he  was 
twisting  the  coverlet  of  the  bed. 

Like  this,  precisely  like  this  man,  tiie  doctor  had 
conceived  the  Chevalier  de  Planto  to  be ;  those  cunning 
grey  eyes,  those  demonlike  features,  that  with'ered 
form,  1^  were  here,  just  as  the  signora  had  described 
him.  But  might  not  another  man  have  grey  eyes  ]  Was 
it  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  sick  person  looked  pale  and 
ghastly!  And  had  he  not  just  come  from  the  capture 
of  the  chevalier} 

The  doctor  smiled  to  himself,  drew  Us  hand  aeroM 
his  brow  as  if  to  banish  such  thoughts,  and  approached 
the  bed.  Yet  in  all  his  practice  he  bad  never  ex- 
perienced such  fear  and  horror  as  now  oppressed  him, 
while  he  stood  at  the  bed  of  this  man ;  the  shuddering 
which  he  felt  was  inexplicable  to  himself,  and  ho  in  vain 
sought  to  free  himself  from  it ;  be  involuntarily  drew 
back  when  he  touched  the  damp  cold  hand,  in  order  to 
feet  the  pulse. 

"  That  stupid  fellow,"  sud  the  sick  man,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  mixing  French,  bad  Italian,  and  broken  German 
together ;  "  that  stupid  fellow  has,  I  believe,  brought 
me  a  doctor.  Ton  will  pardon  me,  but  I  never  had 
much  faith  in  your  art.  The  only  thing  which  can  cure 
me  are  the  baths  of  Genoa ;  I  have  already  told  that 
xrillaln  to  order  poat  hones ;  I  shall  leave  thbi  place  to- 
night." 

"  He  will,  indeed,  leave  this  place,"  murmored  the 
dwarf,  "  but  with  six  coal-black  horses,  and  not  for 
Genoa,  where  the  holy  Fiesco  drank,  but  to  a  much 
worse  place." 

The  doctor  saw  that  little  could  be  done ;  he  perceived 
the  fearfhl  approach  of  death  in  the  eyes  of  the  aick 
man ;  bis  restlessnesB  and  wish  to  be  removed  were  all 
symptoms  of  a  speedy  close.  H«  advised  him  to  Ue 
down  and  keep  himself  qniet,  and  promised  to  prepare 
for  him  a  cooUng  draught. 

The  Frenchman  laughed  fiercely.  "  Lie !  He  quietly 
down  I  Were  I  to  lie  down  I  should  cease  to  breathe  : 
I  must  rit  up  in  the  carriage,  I  must  rit,  and  away,  tax 
away !  What  are  yon  saying,  fellow  t  Have  you 
ordered  the  horses  1   D<^,  have  you  packed  my  trunk  1" 

Dr,  Lange  took  again  tiie  hand  of  the  man.  "  Have 
confidence  in  me,"  he  said  ;  "  my  art  may  yet  be  able, 
by  the  bleaung  of  Heaven,  to  do  something  for  you. 
Your  servant  tells  me  that  an  old  wound  has  broken  out ; 
will  yon  permit  me  to  examine  itl" 

PoinUng  to  his  side,  the  dying  man  grumblingly 
assented.  The  ph^dan  removed  »  badly-made  ban- 
dage, and  found— a  dagger  wound  near  the  heart. 
Strange  !  it  was  the  same  use  and  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  that  of  the  singer. 

"  This  is  a  fresh  wound,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  at 
the  sick  man  very  suspiciously ;  "  how  did  you  get  tliisi" 

"  Yon  think  perhape  that  i  stabbed  myself  1  No ;  I 
had  a  knifo  in  my  breaat  pocket,  fell  down  a  stair,  sad 
scratched  myself  a  little:  that  is  all." 

"Scratched  himself  a  little  !"  thought  Lange ;  "and 
yet  he  is  dying  from  this  wound  I " 

Meanirtiile  he  had  prepared  some  lemonade,  and. 
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offered  it  to  the  invalid,  who  carried  it  with  aD  nmteady 
hand  to  hia  lipa ;  it  appeared  to  refresh  him,  aod  for  a 
few  moments  he  was  cabn  and  qaiet.  When  he  perceived 
that  he  iiad  apilled  a  few  drops  on  the  coverlet, lie  began 
to  curse  and  awear,  and  asked  for  a  haodkerchief.  The 
valet  nn  to  a  small  box,  opened  it,  and  took  out  one. 
The  doctor  looked  at  it— a  fearfol  suapicion  entered  his 
mind — he  looked  agidn  ;  it  was  of  the  same  colour,  the 
same  sort  of  mater^,  as  the  one  found  by  the  signora. 
The  doctor  shook  in  every  limb  ;  there  was  no  longer  a 
doubt.  The  Cheralier  de  Planto,  the  murderer  of 
Bianetti,  lay  before  him.  It  was  a  helpless,  sick,  dying 
man  who  lay  there;  but  to  the  doctor  it  appeared  t»  if 
every  moment  he  might  leap  out  of  bed  uul  seize  him 
by  the  throat.  Ho  snalched  up  his  hat>  and  hastily  left 
the  presence  of  the  miserable  being. 

Tno  terrified  valet  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  coat  when 
he  saw  him  going  away, 

"  Ah,  noble  sir  !"  groaned  he,  "  you  surely  will  not 
leave  me  all  alone  with  him,  I  cannot  stand  it ;  if  he 
should  now  die,  and  then,  as  a  flanneled  ghost,  with  that 
pointed  cap  on  its  scull,  walk  up  and  down  the  room  ! 
For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  leave  me  !" 

The  dying  man  grinned  fearfully,  laughing  and  curs- 
ing by  turns ;  he  seemed  as  if  coming  to  the  help  ol 
the  dwarf :  he  stretched  one  long  withered  limb  out  of 
hod,  and  extended  his  bony  fingers  towards  the  doctor. 
The  latter  could  stand  this  no  longer ;  he  threw  off  the 
desperate  valet,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Even  on 
the  lowest  steps  of  tlie  house,  he  heard  the  horrible 
laugh  of  the  assassin. 

Next  morning  a  handsome  carriage  stood  before  the 
door  of  the  Hdtel  de  Portugal ;  three  persona  alighted 
ftvm  it,  a  veiled  lady  and  two  elderly  gentlemen,  who 
entered  and  immediately  went  up  stairs. 

"  la  (he  referendary  PfKlle  above  1"  asked  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  wuter  wiio  was  attending  them. 

The  lattier  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  other 
continued — 

"  A  most  singular  interposition  of  Providence,  that 
he  should  fall  down  stairs,  wound  himself  with  his  own 
dagger,  so  that  he  was  prevented  from  getting  away ; 
and  that  yon,  l4wge,  should  have  been  called  to 
him!" 

"  Certwnly,"  added  the  lady.  "  There  was  likewise 
a  peculiar  Providence  in  his  leaving  his  handkerchief 
with  me,  and  asking  for  another  like  it  at  the  very  time 
the  doctor  was  beside  him  ! " 

"  So  it  was  to  be  1 "  said  the  second  gentleman ;  "  and 
nothing  can  be  said  on  the  subject  but  that  so  it  was 
ordered.  But  in  this  whirlpool  I  bad  almoat  forgotten 
something :  tell  me,  what  have  yon  done  with  the  Pacha 
of  Janinal  The  signora  must  aurely  have  been  Ibis- 
taken.  Have  you  set  him  at  liberty  1  Who  was  the  poor 
creature V 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  other  gentleman,  "  I 
have  convinced  myself  that  he  ia  an  accomplice  of  the 
chevalier.  I  have  had  my  eye  on  him  for  some  time 
past,  and  hare  commanded  that  he  should  be  brought 
here,  to  con^nt  him  wiih  the  prisoner." 

"Not  poBsiblel"  excliUmcd  the  lady;  "an  accom- 
plicer 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  smiling  slily ;  "  I 
know  various  things,  though  people  do  not  chotne  to 
tell  me  them.  But  here  we  are  at  No.  53.  Mademoi- 
selle, have  the  kindness  in  the  meanwhile  to  step  into 
No.  5i ;  the  director  Boloni  permits  it,  and  will  not 
turn  you  out.  I  shall  remain  here ;  and  when  you  are 
to  be  examined,  I  shall  send  for  you." 

It  is  not  neceeeaiy  to  say  that  these  three  persons  were 
the  singer,  the  phydcian,  and  the  inspector  of  police ;  tliey 
came  to  accuse  the  Chevalier  de  Planto  of  an  attempt 
to  murder.  The  physician  and  the  ofGoial  entered.  The 
Bick  man  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  aa  the  doctor  had  seen 
him  the  night  before ;  but  now,  in  the  light  iff  da,^  hia 
featnreg  appeared  more  hideons — the  expression  of  bis 
eyes,  whidi  begun  to  be  fixed,  more  awfuL   He  lo<iked. 


first  at  the  doctor,  then  at  the  police  director,  with 
vacant  looks  ;  then  he  seemed  to  be  rt;f1ecting  on  what 
was  passing  around  him.  The  referendary  Pf&lle  had 
placed  a  table  before  him,  laid  on  it  a  pile  of  paper,  and 
held  in  hia  right  hand  a  pen,  ready  to  note  down  the 
evidence.  i 

"  Beast  I "  cried  the  invalid, "  what  do  these  gentlemen  > 
want]  you  know  I  receive  no  visitors." 

The  police  fiinctionanr  stood  close  to  him,  looked  at 
him  sttadfasUy,  and  stud  emphatically  : 

"  Chevalier  de  Planto  !" 

"  Qui  vive)"  replied  the  sick  man,  lifting  hifl  right 
hand  to  his  cap,  as  if  saluting^im  in  militaiy  feahion. 
"  Sir,  are  you  the  Chevalier  de  Planto  t"  continued 

the  other. 

His  grey  eyes  began  to  sparkle:  he  threw  piercing 
glances  upon  the  referendary  and  the  inspector,  acom- 
fiilly  shook  his  head,  and  replied : 

"  The  chevalier  has  been  dead  some  time."* 

"  Indeed  I  who  are  you  theni  Answer  me ;  I  ask  in 
the  name  of  the  king. 

The  Frenchman  laughed.  "  I  am  called  Loner. 
Fellow,  ^ve  these  gentlemen  my  pasnport." 

"  It  is  not  necessary.  Do  you  know  this  handker- 
chief, sir  ]" 

"  Why  should  I  ncft  know  itt  You  have  taken  it 
from  my  seat.  Wherefore  are  all  these  questions? 
What  is  all  this  about  1   Gentlemen,  you  aunoy  m£." 

"  Be  pleased  to  look  at  your  left  haad,"  said  the  in- 
spector, "  Uiere  you  will  find  your  handkerchief;  but 
this  one  was  found  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Oiuseppa 
Bianetti," 

The  sick  man  cast  a  look  of  fury  on  those  around  ■ 
him ;  he  clenched  his  fist,  ground  his  teeth,  but  remained 
doggedly  silent,  although  the  inspector  repeated  the 
question.  The  latter  now  gave  the  doctor  a  hint,  who 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  aoon  returned  with  the 
singer,  the  director  Boloni,  and  the  ambas- 
sador. 

"  Baron  Martinow,"  aaid  the  inspector,  turning  to- 
wards that  gentleman,  "  do  you  know  this  man  to  be  the 
same  person  whom  you  knew  in  Paris  as  the  Chevalier 
de  Planter 

"  I  recognise  him  to  be  the  same,"  replied  the  Baron, 
"and  again  repeat  the  atatements  I  made  formerly, 
when  culed  upon  to  give  my  deposition."  il 

"  Giuseppa  Bianetti,  do  you  know  this  individual  to 
be  the  same  person  wlio  took  you  &x>m  the  house  of 
your  stepfather,  who  led  you  to  his  house  in  Paris,  and 
who  lately  made  aa  attempt  en  your  life  1" 

The  aiguota  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  the  wretched 
being ;  she  was  going  to  reply,  when  he  roared  her  by  j 
his  own  oonfeasion.  He  nused  himself  ugho*  in  bis  ' 
bed,  his  woollen  ca{»  seemed  to  stand  up  more  nunte^, 
his  arms  were  rigid,  he  appeared  to  move  them  wiUx 
great  difficulty,  and  his  fingers  bent  convulsively ;  his 
voice  came  &lnt]y  and  hoarsely  from  bis  breast,  even 
his  laugh  and  his  oaths  had  sunk  into  a  kind  of  whisper. 

"Do  yon  come  to  visit  me,  Schepperll"  he  said. 
"  Well,  that  is  kind  of  you.  Are  yon  not  delighted 
with  my  appearwice!  I  am  truly  aony  that  I  did  not 
hit  you  better;  you  would  then  have  been  8pare4  the  ; 
pain  of  seeing  your  uncle  insidted,  before  his  departure, 
by  these  German  brutes."  ' 

"  What  need  have  we  of  farther  evidenoe  J"  obserrod  ' 
the  inspector.  "  Mr.  Befefendaiy  n'dlle,  make  out  a  | 
writ  of  imprisonment  against  " 

"What  are  yoa  about  1"  exclaimed  the  doctor. 
"  Death  is  alrea((y  at  his  heart.  He  cannot  live  many 
hours.  Hake  haste,  if  you  have  any  more  questiona  to 
ask ;  or  rather  go  and  send  for  a  priest,  if  yet  the 
wretched  being  may  have  time  to  confess  his  sins,  and 
repent." 

The  inspector  left  the  room.  The  dying  man  how- 
ever appeared  to  sink  more  and  more  rapidly ;  his  eyes 
became  fixed ;  yet,  as  he  turned  them  towards  Qiuaeppa, 
rage  and  fury  were  still  perceptible. 
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"  Sdiepperl,"  he  vent  on  to  ttyi  "  vm  have  made  mc 
miserable ;  von  h&ve  Mined  me,  ftnd  Tor  that  de- 
served death.  You  have  also  ruined  your  father,  and 
•ent  him  to  the  galleys,  because  he  aold  yon  to  mc  for 
gold ;  he  entreated  me  to  destroy  yoa.  I  am  Bony  I 
trembled.  Cursed  be  these  hands,  which  did  not  at 
once  strike  surely  ! " 

His  frightful  oaths,  uttered  against  Oinseppa  and 
himself,  were  interrupted  by  a  message  frota  the  In- 
spector, that  Biaoetti's  presence  was  required  In  another 
apartment.  There  a  singular  sight  presented  itself. 
Two  officers  of  justice  led  in  a  man  attired  as  a  Turk ; 
it  was  the  unfortunate  Pacha  of  Janina;  the  turban 
covered  the  bead  of  the  soirowful  Counsellor  Bolnau. 
All  were  astonished,  and  the  music  director  seemed  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement ;  he  became  red  and  pale  by 
tarns,  and  turned  awi^  his  &ce. 

With  a  most  ruefm  countenance  the  Tuilc  looked 
around  him. 

"  r  Icnew  it  would  como  to  this,"  he  began,  in  a 
melancholy  tone.  "  1  bad  long  foreboded  it.  But, 
Mademoiselle  Btanetti,  how  could  you  IniDg  upon  an 
innocent  man  so  much  mlseiy  1" 

"  What  do  you  want  with  this  gentleman  1"  asked 
the  singer.   "Idonotknowlum.   What  has  he  done?" 

"Sigiuna,"  replied  the  Inspector,  gravely;  "there 
ahoold  be  no  tampering  with  justice,  nor  forbearance 
■hown  to  any  one.  Ton  must  know  this  gentleman : 
iM  ia  the  Couoaellor  Bolnau.  Your  own  waiting-nuiid 
daelared  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  she  heard  you 
tali  got  his  name." 

"OlMdMr  ezehdmed  the  Pocho,  "to  hare  my 
name  mentioned  in  connexion  with  such  suspicious 
eircumBtUKM  t" 

Oinseppa  was  amazed  ;  a  deep  crimson  aufihsed  itself 
over  her  beantifol  eountenanee ;  she  seized  the  director 
the  hand  in  great  emotion. 

"  Carlo  !"  she  etied,  "  now  you  must  speak ;  I  cannot 
any  longn:  keep  silence.  Yes,  I  may  h&va  uttered  this 
Dame  at  ti»i  awfU  mmnenl)  yet  I  meant  not  this  geu- 
tltman,  but  

"  Me !"  s^d  the  ehofr-master,  stepping  forward;  "I 
am  called  not  Carlo  Boloni,  but  (if  my  dear  &thw  there 
pOTiailfi  it)  Charles  Bolnan  !" 

"  Chariee  I  musician  !  American  ! "  exclaimed  the 
ooanseUor,  embracing  him  ;  "  Uiat  is  the  first  sendblc 
word  you  have  spoken  in  your  life ;  yoa  hare  rescued 
me  from  a  great  calamity." 

"  If  the  matter  stands  thus,"  said  the  man  of  justice, 
"  you  are  at  liberty ;  we  have  only  now  to  deal  with  the 
Cberaiier  de  Planto." 
I  «         tt         *  *  » 

'  They  returned  to  the  sick-room.  Here  an  awfully 
dtflferent  scene  was  before  them.  The  Inepector  ap- 
proached tho  bed  of  the  terrible  beii^.  There  stood 
the  iloctor,  ia  a  solemn  attitude,  holding  the  hand  of 

■  the  murderer;  he  UiA  it  slowly  and  quietly  on  the 
eover,  and  cloaing  the  fixed  eye»— 

"  Inspector,"  aaid  be,  "  now  he  stands  before  a  higher 
Judge." 

All  understood  him ;  and  they  quitted  the  apartment 
oi  the  dead,  filled  with  thoughts  too  awful  to  admit  of 
fiuthar  omyenatim  at  that  time. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  ringer  and  the  doctor,  with 
the  oonnsellor  and  his  now  restored  son,  wat  a  happy 
one.  The  singer  hid  herfsce  on  the  boeom  of  her  lover, 
and  wept;  but  these  tears  were  the  last  she  ehed  over 
the  unhappy  events  of  her  life.  The  connsellor  went 
■ailing  away  from  the  affectionate  p^r,  and  seemed  to 
have  oome  to  aome  great  determination :  he  spoke  aside 
;  to  the  doet4V,  and  then  returned  to  his  son  and  the 
rignoca. 

"  Dearest  young  lady,"  he  began,  "  I  have  suffiired 
much  on  your  account.  You  have  mentioned  my  name 
under  such  sad  circumstuiceB,  that  I  beg  yon  will  ez- 
dtange  youia  for  it.  Yeaterday  you  deqdsed  my  offen 
of  atfention,  will  you  push  me  awqr  again  when  I  pre- 


sent to  yoTi  Afast^r  Charles  Bolnau,  my  mnsical  son/ and 
renuest  you  to  accept  him  as  your  husband  ?" 

Bianctti  did  not  this  time  say.  No ;  she  kissed  with 
tears  of  joy  the  hand  of  the  counsellor.  Charles  folded 
her  with  rapture  in  his  arms,  and  seemed  for  the 
present  entirely  to  have  forgotten  his  sublime  speeches. 
Counsellor  Boinau  grasped  the  hand  of  the  ph^cian. 

"  Lange,"  said  he,  "  could  I  ever  have  fhneied  that  it 
should  lead  to  this,  when  you  made  me  tremble  in  eveiy 
limb,  when  you  recounted  the  stoiy  of  Bianetti'a  acci- 
dent, and  when  you  said  to  me  her  last  word  was 
Bolnau ! " 

"And  what  could  have  been  better V  replied  the 
doctor,  smiling ;  "  it  was  well  I  told  you  tiul,  for  wbe 
knows  if  all  this  would  hare  happened,  but  for  lu  iulst 
WOOD  ov  XB£  aiaaxal" 

— ^_ 

POPULAE  YEAR-BOOK. 

(March  22  to  80.; 

Mar(^i  32iI^~Thia  day  received  the  appellation  of  Mid- 
lent  Sunday,  because  it  is  the  fourth,  or  middle  Sunday 
between  Quadragesima,  or  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  and 
Easter  Sunday.  It  bos  also  been  called  Z>ominica  J?r/ec- 
f  lonu,  or  Uie  Sunday  of  Bdyeshmen^  probably  from  tbo 
Oospel  for  the  day  (8.  John  vi.  B),  which  treats  of  our 
bleaud  Bivious's  miraeuionely  feeding  five  thousand 
persons,  and  from  the  first  leeeon  (Oen.  xliii.)  in  the 
morning,  which  contains  the  relation  of  Joseph  entertain- 
ing his  brethren.  It  Is  also  named  ifo«ei¥unaay,  because 
the  Pope  on  this  day  carries  a  golden  rose  in  his  hand, 
which  he  exhibits  on  bis  way  to  and  from  the  celebration 
<tf  the  UasB.  Mothering  Sunday,  however,  is  the  name 
by  which  it  ia  popularly  known,  a  term  expressive  of  the 
ancient  (^tholie  usage — practised  by  the  faithful  in 
each  diocese — of  visiting  their  mother  or  cathedral 
church,  and  making  their  voluntary  offerings  at  the  high 
altar.  Although  this  custom  (probably  derived  from 
the  Hilaria,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  old  Romans,  in 
the  ides  of  March,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods) 
has  Irag  been  discontinued,  we  retmn  the  ancient 
epistle  far  iWd-lent  Sunday,  which  expressly  alludes  to 
Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  all  Christian  churches.  The 
public  processitms  formerly  usual  on  this  day,  have  ceased 
since  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  con- 
tributions, above  mmtioned,  have  dwindled  into  the 
dues  now  known  by  t^e  name  otJSasler  offerings.  It  is 
still  a  usage  on  Mid^ent  Sunday,  in  Honmouthshir^ 
Cheshire,  and  some  other  parts  of  i:kigland,  f<>r  aervante 
and  apprentices  to  visit  tiieir  naturat  mother,  instead 
of  the  mother  ChurA,  and  present  her  with  cakes, 
money,  trinkets,  or  other  small  tokens  of  filial  affection, 
and  receive,  in  return,  her  blessing  and  a  regale  of 
furmity,(')a  porridge  composed  of  wholegrains  of  wheat 
boiled  in  milk,  sugared  and  spiced,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  currants  and  raisins.  The  following  allu- 
sion to  this  usage  in  the  teventeenth  century  occurs 
in  Herriek^  Hesperidee  :— 

"  111  to  thee  a  limnel  bring 
'Qainst  tbou  go'at  a-motkrring, 
Bo  that,  when  ihe  blcaicth  thoa, 
Half  thiu  bleuing  thoul't  Kive  me." 

"  This  mark  of  filial  respect,"  says  Brady,  "has  long 
since  been  abolished  in  the  south,  though  another 
custom  to  which  it  gave  way,  of  the  landknds  of  public 
houses  presenting  messes  of  this  nature  to  the  fiunilies 
who  regularly  dealt  with  them,  is  much  within  the 
memory  of  many  persons  yet  living." 

On  this  day,  in  former  times,  the  boys  carried  about 
the  villages,  with  acclamation,  a  figure  of  Veath  made 
of  straw,  suspended  on  a  pole.  Some  persons  received 
this  pageant  kindly,  and,  after  refreshing  those  who 

(1)  So  called  from  the  Latin  word  Fmrntntum,  i.e.  wheat.  The 
connezloa  of  ftumitjr  with  lUd-lmt  fiuaday,  may  ulae  flrom  ttw 
meoCloo  of  "Beqlainln'i  JtfeM''in  the  fintl^atenlntlMiapniiDg. 
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brought  it  with  milk,  peaa,  ic,  the  uanal  diet  of  the. 
seaflon,  sent  it  home  again.  Others,  conwdering  it  ft 
presage  of  coming  evil,  forcibly  drove  it  away  from 
their  respective  districtB.  Hone  auppoaeB  that  this 
"  mawkin"  "purported  the  death  of  winter,"  and  ma 
"  only  a  part  of  another  ceremony  conducted  by  a  larger 
number  of  boya,  from  whom  the  death-carriere  were  a 
detachment,  and  who  con^Bted  (rf  a  large  assemblage 
canying  two  figures  to  represent  spring  and  winter." 
The  author  of  the  "  Popish  Kingdom  thus  deecribes  this 
pageant  and  its  accessories,  which,  however,  he  asserts, 
was  displayed  on  Care,  or  Carle  Sunday,  i.e.  the  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent. 

"  The  boy*  with  ropei  of  «rr«w  doth  fifwne  Mi  ogly  monrter  here, 
And  call  him  Detlta,  whom  from  the  tows,  with  proud  ud 

lolemn  cheer. 
To  hills  and  valleyi  titer  coavn,  and  village  thwely, 
From  whence  thev  t/U^AoK  do  return,  well  bMten  eamaotilT. 
Thai  children  alM  Iwar,  with  ipean,  their  mekiub  round 
about, 

And  two  thev  have,  whereof  the  one  !■  called  Summer  •tont, 
ATiparelled  all  In  green,  ud  dmt  In  youthful  fine  array  t 
The  other  ^ler,  clad  in  noM,  with  bale  all  hoar  and  grqr ; 
Tb«M  two  toRvUier  flikt,  of  wUcb  the  palm  dofli  taauMc  «^ 
FnuBhenee  to  maat  tli«r  go,  and  all  with  vine  thetrwUatkt 
wet. 

The  other  ton  that  In  tUs  time  of  hair  teta  appear. 
I  loihe  to  tell,  nor  eider  like,  ta  nicd  oveijr  whaie." 

The  custom  here  described  appean  to  have  been 
only  a  variation  of  those  before  referred  to.  We 
learn  from  "  Doblado's  Letters,"  that,  on  this  day,  at 
Seville,  there  is  a  usage,  evidently  the  remains  of  an 
old  custom.  Children,  of  all  ranks,  appear  In  the  streets 
fantastically  dressed,  somewhat  like  English  chimney 
Bweepers  on  May-day,  with  ciqw  of  gilt  and  coloured 
paper,  and  coats  mode  of  the  "cruBode  bulls"  of  the 
preceding  year.  During  the  whole  day  they'  make  on 
incessant  din,  with  drums  and  rattles,  and  cry,  "  Saw 
down  the  old  woman."  At  midnight,  parties  of  the 
commonalty  parade  the  streets,  knock  at  every  door, 
repeat  the  same  cries,  and  conclude  by  sawing  in  two 
the  figure  of  an  old  woman  representing  Lent.  This 
divinion  is  emblematical  of  Midlent. 

In  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  cathedml,  on  Mid-knt  Bonder,  1808,  he  introduced 
the  mention  of  a  custom,  in  some  parts  of  the  countiy, 
of  private  lamilies  assembling  in  the  house  of  the  head 
or  senior  of  their  reflective  branches,  and  making  it  a 
day  of  innocent  and  cheerful  festivity,  upon  the  purest 
principles  of  religious  and  moral  consideration ;  for  the 
express  and  laudable  purpose  of  con^gntng  to  oblivion, 
and  thus  hapmly  terminating,  all  domestic  diflbrmces; 
renewing  and  strengthening  the  ties  of  relative  con- 
nndons,  and  impressing  on  uteir  hearts  and  minds  t^ose 
Important  duti^,  on  mieh  the  happiness  of  private  life 
BO  essentially  depends. 

March  25tA.— The  Feast  of  the  Annandation>  com- 
monly called  Lady  Dt^. 

March  29rt.— "  This,"  says  Bishop  Sparrow,  "  is  called 
Passion  Sunday  ;  for  now  begins  the  conunemoration 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Loan,  and,  after  a  long  funeral 
pomp  and  train,  the  corpse  follows  on  Good  Friday." 
According  to  some  writers,  it  was  so  named  because 
certain  rites  peculiar  to  Good  Friday  were  formerly 
solemnized  on  this  day,  to  di^xMe  ihe  minds  of  the 
people  to  a  due  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the  RsnExmit. 
Dorondus  saye,  that,  on  Passion  Sunday,  "  the  Church 
b^n  her  public  grief,  remembering  the  mystery  of  the 
Cross,  the  vinegar,  the  gall,  tlie  reed,  and  the  spear." 

Among  the  other  old  ceremonies  of  this  day,  soft 
hallowed  beans  were  distributed,  as  a  kind  of  dole,  to 
denote  this  season  of  sorrow :  a  custom  probably  derived 
from  paganism,  and  sanctified  by  tHe  Chorch :  oflferings 
of  that  spedes  of  pulse  having  been  considered  1^  the 
heathens  peculiarly  propitious  in  appeasing  Uie  ghosts 
of  the  d^arted.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  cite  a  mo- 
dem anthor,  that  there  m«y  have  been  no  connexion 


between  the  heathen  funeral  rite  of  giving  beans,  and 
the  Church  donation,  if  the  latter  was  given  in  mere 
charity;  for  there  was  littie  else  to  bestow  at  socb  a 
time  of  the  year,  iriten  dried  pola^  nrions^  em^ed, 
most  have  been  almost  the  only  winter  meal  with  the 
labourer,  and  a  frequent  one  with  his  employer.  An 
old  writer  attributes  the  practice  to  an  imitation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Disciples,  when  they  plucked  the  ears  of 
com,  and  rubbed  them  in  their  hands.  "Instead  of 
beans,"  says  Brady,  "  our  northern  countrymen  use  peas 
in  their  repast  of  this  day,  especially  in  Northomber- 
luid :  in  some  places  they  are  first  par-boUed,  and  then 
parched;  in  other  districts  they  are  only  parched." 
Mr.  Brand  remarks,  that  at  Newcastie-upon-Tyne,  and 
many  other  places  in  the  north  of  Engtand,  peas,  after 
having  been  steeped  a  night  in  water,  are  fried  with 
butter,  given  away  and  eaten,  at  a  "kind  of  entertain- 
ment," on  the  Sunday  preceding  Palm  Sunday.  The 
peas  so  eaten  were  caUed  earlingt,  and  the  mesa  seema 
to  be  identical  with  that  allnded  to  in  itSoottish  mng  of 
the  dose  of  the  17tli  oentniy : — 

•'  Therell  be  aU  the  ladi  and  lauea 
Set  down  in  the  midat  of  the  ha', 
The  Sybowi,  and  Ribrta,  and  CarUngi, 
That  are  both  sodden  and  raw." 

The  day  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Corv,  Carl,  or 
Caring  Sunday,  in  Durham,  NorthnmberUuid,  and  the 
adjacent  counties, — titles  it  once  universally  bora  in 
England,  thouf^  th^  we  now  no  longer  noticed  in  our 
kalmdar.  it  is  called  Care  Sunday  is  very  oncers 
tun.  Brady  affirms  that  it  signifies  "a  day  <kF  eqteoial 
care  or  devotional  attention."  The  only  attempt,  mm 
Hone,  at  the  derivation  of  the  word  care  is,  that  "  ue 
Friday  on  which  CHKiet  was  crucified,  is  odled  in  Ger- 
man both  Gnte  Freytag  and  Carr  Fieytag;"  and  he 
thinks  the  infteenoe  la  corroborated  by  the  &ct  {tlaott 
lUIuded  to)  of  the  Qood-Priday  omnumiee  having  been 
formerly  used  on  thia  day.  A  writer  in  "  Chamben' 
Edinburgh  Journal"  Bngg«st8  that  it  took  its  name  from 
the  panned  peas  or  caniiigB,  and  that  the  word  carling 
"  in  time  softened  into  care."  "  But  how  is  it,"  inquires 
another  author,  "  thai  Core  Sonday  is  also  called  Oari 
Sandfly,  and  Cariitig  Sonday;  and  that  the  peas  or 
beans  ot  the  day  are  caHed  carling  f  Gaiie,  which  now 
means  a  churi,  or  rude,  boorish  fellow,  was  ancienUy  the 
tenn  for  a  working  countiymui  or  labourer ;  and  it  is 
only  altered  in  the  spelling,  without  the  slightest  devia- 
tion in  sense,  from  the  old  Saxon  word  cooH,  the  name 
for  a  husbandman.  The  older  denomination  of  ibe  day, 
then,  may  not  have  been  care,  but  Carl  Snnd^,  from 
the  bene&ctiona  to  the  caries,  or  carlen.  These  are  still 
the  northern  names  for  the  day ;  and  the  dialect  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  i«  nearer  to  Saxon  etymology'' 

Ur.  Nichols,  in  1785,  remarks  that  he  had  heard  an 
<dd  Nottinghain  shire  eonplet,  in  tiie  fitllowing  wordi  :-— 

"  Care  Sunday,  can  awajr; 
Palm  Sunday,  and  Bauar  Dqr." 

"  The  vulgar,"  says  Brand, "  in  the  north  of  England, 
give  the  following  names  to  the  Snndays  of  Jjtni : — 

'  Tld,  Mid,  UlaeFa, 
Carling,  Palm,  Pafto-ogg-di^.'* 

The  first  of  the  above  lines  Is  anppowd  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  beginning  of  the  iraslmii,  Te  2)evmf  Mi 
Detu,  Miserere  met. 

We  learn  from  the  last^rfted  authority,  tiiat  in  York- 
shiie  the  rustics  go  to  the  pubUo-hoase  of  the  village  on 
CanSnnday.andqiendeHh  their  ooWiiv^nMit;  t.& 
that  sum  In  drink,  for  the  carlings  are  provided  for  them 
gratis:  and  a  po{)ular  notion  prevails  ther^,  that  those 
who  do  not  do  this  will  he  nnsoeoeMfktl  in  thdr  porsoits 
for  the  following  year. 

March  SOth, — The  memorable  massaere  of  the  French 
in  Sicily,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sioiliah  Tbspxbs, 
commenced  at  Palermo,  on  this  day,  1282.  The  Fiencfa 
bad  become  hateful  to  the  Sicilians,  and  a  conspiracy 


Diyiliii.'Li  I.; 
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against  Charles  of  Ai^oa  vas  aliead;  ripe,  vhen  the 
following  occurrence  led  to  develop  and  accotnpUsh  it. 
On  Easter  Mondi^,  the  chief  conmirators  had  assembled 
at  ^lenno,  and  iriiile  the  Vxmm  were  engaged  in  fea- 
tirlties,  a  Kdlian  bride  h^>pened  to  pass  ^  with  her 
train.  She  was  obeerred  by  one  Drochet,  a  Frenchman, 
who,  adrancing  towards  her,  b^n  to  use  her  rudely, 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms.  A  young  Sicilian, 
exasperated  at  this  affront,  stabbed  him  with  his  own 
awoni,  and  a  tnmnlt  ensued ;  two  hundred  French  were 
instantly  murdered.  The  enraged  populace  now  ran 
throngh  the  city,  crying  out,  "  Let  the  French  die !" 
and,  witbont  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  they  slaugh- 
tared  all  of  that  nation  they  could  find,  to  the  number 
of  ei^t  thousand.  Even  such  as  had  fled  to  the  diarches 
found  no  sanetnaiT  there ;  the  massaere  became  general 
thronghout  tiie  isund. 


SKETCHES  AMONG  THE  ALPS. 
No.  I. — Es  Bocn. 

"SwiTzuLix])  ag^l"  the  reader  will  exclaim  ^ 
"  those  ererlasting  Alpe ;  are  we  never  to  have  done  with 
them  1"  Truly,  it  seems  so,  for  descriptions  continue  eo 
to  abound  of  the  mighty  mountains,  and  the  land  they 
barricade,  as  almost  to  rival  in  number  the  travellers 
who  gaze  upon  them.  Pens  and  pencils  arc  worn  down 
in  illustration  of  their  wonders,  till  wc  might  fancy 
description  embodied  in  an  avalanche  of  paper  sufficient 
to  overwhelm  us.  Without  apology  we  add  a  few  sheets 
more  to  the  pile — principally  to  please  ourselves — it  may 
be  to  please  others,  or  at  least  for  an  hour  to  cheat  them 
out  of  the  common  occurrences  of  every-day  life  ;  make 
them  turn  aside  from  the  monotony  of  its  dull  beaten 
track,  and  walk  for  a  wfaUe  amidst  the  sunshine  of  the 
grand  and  the  beautiful. 

Long  had  there  flitted  before  us  visions  of  the  stu- 
pendous Alps ;  their  bases  fixed  indeed  on  earth,  but  their 
magnificent  heights  towering  as  it  were  into  the  very 
heavens.  In  our  imagination  hovered  pictures  of  valleys 
higher  in  snrfiKse  than  the  mountiuns  of  other  lands ; 
and  of  lakes,  wherein  the^lofty  images  of  their  mountain- 
ous protectors  were  shadowed  forth  in  the  rarest  clearness 
and  splendour.  But  these  illusions,  like  the  most 
gr^hic  descriptions  and  the  most  artistic  sketches,  were 
as  nothing  to  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  re^ty,  a  reidity 
which,  the  longer  it  was  ei^oyed,  became  only  the  more 
fascinating ;  which  the  more  it  was  receded  from,  was 
only  coveted  the  more ;  and  in  whose  presence  It  was 
vain  to  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves  with  the  hope  that 
absence  would  occasion  indifi^rence,  when  remembrance 
could  alone  be  retained.  It  seemed  Uien,  as  now,  that 
those  who  behold  this  most  scenic  portion  of  Europe 
may  afterwards  wander  where  they  will,  but  "  never 
expeet  to  look  on  the  like  again;"  the  attractions 
of  other  countries  may  recall,  but  can  never  eflace,  the 
delight  and  ave  which  is  felt  in  traversing  Switzerland. 

As  ve  an  no  poet>  our  present  attempt  may  be  con- 
sidered presumptuous  by  those  who  nuuntidn  "  that  ntmo 
but  they  who  are  poetical  should  describe  soeneiy."  Yet, 
since  the  land  of  Tell  lacks  not  poets,  its  glories  having 
been  celebrated  as  much  in  verse  as  in  prose,  we  an 
content  to  bear  the  odium,  and  indulge  our  pros^c 
mood. 

From  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
the  mighty  walls  of  rock,  the  shooting  summits  of  the 
proud  bulwarks,  wen  first  apparent.  During  the  asorat, 


the  view  had  been  entirely  cut  off ;  but  the  height  once 
gained,  the  puperb  scene  had  all  the  advantage  of  the 
deprivation  in  the  contiast.  How  many  bare  said  of 
their  first  sight  of  the  Alps,  that  such  a  sight  was  never 
to  be  foivotten  I  and  how  many  have  experienced,  years 
afterwards,  that  memory,  treacherous  memory,  could  not, 
with  its  utmost  eflforta,  recall  Bnj-thing  like  the  same 
distinctness  of  vision,  or  depth  of  sensation,  which  were 
then,  the  one  so  clear,  and  the  other  m  vivid  ;  and  an 
reminded  how  inadequate  are  the  most  minute  details, 
or  the  most  emphatic  language,  to  do  justiee  to  the  scene 
which  once  la^  before  th^  I  The  wide  extent  of  moun- 
tains was  still  many  miles  distant,  but  their  snowy 
sides  glanced  in  the  summer  mid-day  sun ;  masses  of 
white  clouds  hung  over  their  frost-bound  pinnacles, 
somewhat  obscuring  the  horizon  there,  while  the  sky 
overhead  was  of  the  most  serene  blue,  in  which  the 
central  pUnet  moved  on,  its  dazzling  light  nriieeted 
from  the  vast  snrfkce  whose  fair  purity  rivalled  the 
effulgence  which  had  travelled  to  meet  it.  Wo  miss 
much  in  life  for  want  of  knowing  where  and  how  to  look 
upon  it ;  and  thus  might  it  then  have  fared  with  us, 
through  an  unprepared  or  transient  glance  at  the  Alps, 
had  we  not  been  awan  of  deceived  vision,  unaccustomed 
to  gaze  on  snowy  mountains,  unused  to  look  upwards  to 
such  airy  heights,  or  downwards  on  such  deep  abysses ; 
when  cloud  may  be  taken  for  mountain,  and  mountain 
for  its  fleecy  attendant— for  a  moment.  To  the  length- 
ened gaze  the  gigantic  outlines  belonging  to  earth 
became  more  distinct,  and  the  bright  reflection  more 
dazzling,  while  the  masses  around  were  discovered  to  be 
poised  in  air;  the  huge  cold  solitudes,  their  peaks 
shrouded  in  their  atmospheric  veil,  might  be  fimcied  as 
lost  when  no  human  eye  could  follow  uiem,  while  their 
desolation  beneath  awed  while  it  enchanted.  I^et  no  one 
look  on  them  unless  tdonc ;  the  thrill  of  wonder  and 
of  delight  is  lost  amidst  souiety. 

Some  sagacious  reader  will  here  perhapif  ask,  bow 
much  of  this  wonderful  Switzerland  we  could  explore 
alone — alone  without  any  one  to  help  us  ?  Could  we  dimb 
Mont  Blanc,  or  storm  the  Jungfraul  and  what  is  tba  rest 
of  the  wild  country  to  theml  Jacques  Balmont  was 
neariy  crazed  when  he  set  out  to  explore  by  himself; 
and,  probably,  if  we  heard  a  right  account  of  the  matter, 
BO  was  the  solitary  chamois  hunter,  when  he  lost  his 
road,  and  wandered  to  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau  for  want 
of  knowing  a  nearer  way  home.  Now  we  grant  the  truth 
of  these  observations,  and  further,  that  travellers  who 
abide  by  steunboata  and  stage  coaches,  if  they  have 
money,  can  renew  the  fhres  when  others  cannot  nnew 
their  frost-bitten  feet  or  their  snow-btinded  eyes ;  more- 
over that,  when  danger  must  hmpen,  it  is  a  consolation 
to  share  it  in  company.  The  education  of  guides  may 
be  improved  by  making  them  speak  in  tongues  foreign 
to  them,  and  talking  may  possibly  keep  evil  thoughts 
out  of  their  heads,  such  as  taking  us  prisoners,  or  tum- 
bling US  over  a  precipice.  But,  withal,  we  like  not,  amidst 
such  sublime  loneliness,  the  rumbling  of  carriage-wheels, 
or  the  chattering  of  the  guide-machine,  nnconsdous, 
seemingly,  of  the  splendour  around  him,  perhaps  wearied 
of  its  didly  recurrence,  yet,  in  its  absence,  often  becoming 
the  despfuring  nostalgic  patient,  morbidly  attracted  to 
his  mountainous  parent  without  knowing  why,  except 
that  the  home  was  hit. 

In  the  descent  we  crossed  a  turbnlent  river  by  a 
covered  bridge,  whose  roof  was  rude  and  strong ;  strong 
as  was  needed  to  resist  the  enormous  pressure  that  at 
times  found  rest  on  it,  and  steepsided  was  it  to  help  the 
snowy  fall.  Entering  a  wide  pUin  there  arose  before  us 
the  remains  of  some  uicient  Boman  structures,  telling 
of  the  death  of  man  and  the  so-far  life  of  his  deeds ; 
names  an  superfluous,  for  they  an  in  every  band-book, 
labelled  on  eveir  sketch.  Next,  on  an  imposing  height 
stood  an  old  and  ruined  castle,  a  time-worn  relic  of  the 
middle  ages,  whose  owners  then  wen  great, — as  they 
an  yet,  but  whose  rule  is  now  over  another  country. 
The  outline  of  the  dark  and  crumbling  edifice  stood 
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clearly  ont,  the  Belting  son  thrawing  his  putiog  beonu 
with  power  and  brilliance  upon  its  oae  side,  while  the 
whole  of  the  eoUtarr  tower  was  distinctly  defined  agunsl 
the  cloudless  sky ;  it  stood  in  the  deep  repose  which  no 
living  thing  va&  there  to  bre^  ;  solemn  wae  the  silence 
around  it,  still  as  the  voices  of  those  who  once  dwelt 
there,  but  were  now  paased  away  from  that  mouldering 
remnant  of  Helvetian  feuddity.  There,  from  its  com- 
manding platform,  centuries  sinoe  jeiUous  eyes  had 
looked  down  on  the  extended  plain  beneath,  and  on  its 
doubtful  raasals;  there  imposing  trainsbad  passed  through 
the  portals  to  dazzle  by  their  gorgeous  pageantry^  or  to 
overawe  by  their  stem  and  wariike  wray.  The  grey 
w^tchtower  had  a  near  companion,  too,  and  years  ago  in 
itn  desertion,  a  fitting  and  a  noble  one ;  but  the  teunts 
of  the  Utter  are  now  the  drivelling  Idiot  and  raving 
maniac';  where  the  mm  worshipped  in  "breatbleas  ado- 
ration," amid  the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  the  madman 
howls.  On  this  spot  was  royalty,  in  the  hour  of  death, 
deserted  by  its  followers,  and  aided  by  a  stranger — 
a  female  peasant,  one  who  had  perhaps  trembled  at  the 
vei^  name  of  the  imperial  ruler  whom  she  then  fearlessly 
assisted ;  and  here,  too,  did  the  blind  fury  of  feminine 
royalty  scruple  not  to  sacriSoe  a  thousand  of  such 
peasant  victims,  to  atone  for  the  regal  rebtiTe  it  had 
loet.  Woman's  nature  in  excitement  often  atuiles  us : 
ntucb  of  devotion  followed  the  outburst,  yet  ft  stubborn 

Eriest  thought  that  the  penance  had  more  to  do  with  the 
ead  than  with  the  heart. 

As  evening  advanced  the  valley  at  whose  termination 
we  rested  for  the  night,  was  long  bathed  in  a  fiood  of 
golden  light,  shone  upon  b^  a  glow  wfaieh  mi^ht  have 
streuned  on  paradise  ;  while,  howerer,  its  brightness, 
deep  and  rich  as  it  was,  allow^  tJie  si|^t  to  rest  upon 
it  in  perfect  repose,  unlike  the  distmtion  of  vision 
caased  by  the  glare  of  noon.  The  flowing  river,  and  the 
verdant  plain,  the  mounted  castle  and  the  comiMot  town 
beneath,  glittered  with  radiance;  it  waa  a  scene  to  rivet 
the  ^e  of  the  observer  for  a  far  longer  time  than  tbs 
scorching  of  the  sun  peimitted  him  to  ei^joy ;  and  as  the 
darkness  crept  stealthily  but  inevitably  «n,  r^:ret  coold 
only  be  mitigated  by  the  hope  that  some  such  other 
feast  was  yet  in  store.  Each  dawn  in  the  transit  throngb 
tliis  varied  country,  brings  before  us  a  different  view ; 
yet  we  wonder  at  our  departure  from  each,  whether  no- 
velty can  still  abound,  and  we  think,  were  but  the  ocean 
here,  the  eye  would  embrace  perfection.  We  were  now 
to  be  ohanned  with  fertility  in  fieUs,  vineyards  and 
gardens,  in  this  low  part  of  Switzerland,  where  the  val- 
leys were  neither  guarded  nor  contrasted  with  the 
mighty  elevations  of  the  high  Alps.  We  hastened 
through  some  places  devoted  to  the  bustling  importance 
of  traffic,  fearful  lest  a  picturesque  ruin  might  be  seen, 
reared  up  anew,  for  a  loeatifm  for  steam,  or  some  Aury 
spot  b^ld  transmuted  into  the  tortured  producer  of 
food. 

An  old  inn  was  eongiit  oat,  where  no  tfarsng  of  guests 
beset  the  entrance,  in  whose  neighbouriiood,  and  within 
whose  walls,  complete  repose  might  be  expected,  thon^ 
in  an  age  of  luxury,  amidst  what  must  be  called  incon- 
venience to  a  considerable  extent.  The  town  njoices 
at  once  in  dismembered  battlements  aad  busy  industry; 
therefore  It  is  to  be  hoped,  ideo  in  peace  and  plenty. 
Thanks  to  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  Ohurdi,  uid  the 
piety  of  its  followers,  the  cathedral  still  towered  in  ar- 
chitectural miyesty  high  above  the  town,  the  monnnring 
wateiB  in  iu  vicinity  nearly  the  only  elgect,  except  the 
old  battlements,  with  which  it  might  be  enppoeed  to 
hare  c(»nmanion. 

We  had  now  skirted  a  lake,  baring  little  pretension  to 
grandeur  of  scenery,  but  the  whitewashed  cottages  on 
its  shores  brought  Ehigland  to  our  recollection.  Perhaps 
no  Swiss  lake  can  be  rightly  called  tame ;  yet  tame  this 
lake  might  be  considered,  when  compared  with  the 
others*.  This  was  forgotten,  however,  when,  through  the 
trees  that  lined  the  n^,  were  onoe  more  seen  the  vrbite 
sides  of  the  Alps,  shining  in  the  morning,  snnli^t,. 


pure  and  loatroua,  oToriopping  by  thonaands  of  feet  ibft 

wooded  hills  that  bounded  the  lake ;  scorning  proximity 
to  the  haunts  of  men,  whose  fuel  and  food  came  from 
the  humbler,  though  more  friendly  eminences  at  hand. 
What  was  the  buzring  of  machinwy  to  their  proud 
maases  I  impaled,  though  it  were,  by  the  streams  they 
had  created,  then  spumed,  they  condescended  not  to 
yield  produotlons,  to  be  squeezed,  pinched,  and  wrought 
upon;  Init  in  atem  defiance  tanged  a&r  and  aloft, 
claiming  kindred  only  with  barrenness  and  unapproach- 
ability,  wuting  for  Titans  like  thenuHlves  to  tenant 
then. 

There  eame  through  the  clear  air -the  vweet  Bound  tt 
a  church  bell,  calling  perhaps  to  the  mid-day  reiiest, 
perh^ie  to  prayers ;  the  tones  were  diitinet  and  beantiin], 
while  the  long  pauses  betwem  tin  etnikea  gave  time 
for  the  music  to  dwell  on  the  ear;  heard  thus,  unidst 
silence  and  solitude,  every  object'  around  in  accordance 
with  such  harmony,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  old 
Catholics  held  their  bells  in  rcTerence ;  to  them,  they 
were  associated  with  life  and  death,  joy  and  sorrow,  with 
subjects  of  most  interest  in  this  worid,  and  those  of  a 
future  one. 

The  mountains  on  one  side  of  the  lake,  rivalUng  the 
loftiest  in  onr  own  eeontiy,  were  now  dwarfishly  reduced, 
mi  the  lake  had  become  like  a  river ;  a  poor  iAar-Ofiame 
rattled  past,  swinging  fet^ully  from  side  to  side ;  it 
nishod  down  the  steep  descent,  apparently  all  butui»et, 
an  event  of  perhaps  no  great  moment  in  such  a  vehicle  ; 
down  the  elope  it  went,  its  pace  far  excelling  the  aristo- 
cratic and  heavier  curiages  of  the  great  hi^ways. 

A  thidmeM  came  on  in  the  atmoq>h«re,  which  made 
the  form  of  the  mountains  appear  confused  and  dimi' 
nished  in  height,  though  It  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
them  nearer  to  the  observers. 

A  combination  of  perfections,  it  may  be  supposed, 
would  weary  us,  and  therefore  it  is  seldom  met  with ;  if 
a  bird  has  bright  plumage,  it  has  not  song ;  if  a  woman 
is  fUr,  she  is  often  a  fool ;  and  no  landsoape  exiiti, 
which  has  not  some  defect,  «r  at  least  what  we  tUnk 
such.  The  Eighi,  on  which  we  shortly  afterwards  stood, 
may  appear  in  the  mind  of  a  poet  as  if  intended  for  a 
standing  place  of  easy  ascent,  from  whence  to  look  upon 
its  greater  neigbboura,  and  therefore  its  homely  form 
oug:ht  not  to  disappoint  us ;  shonld  It  give  way  some 
day,  like  its  opposite  companion,  we  shall  miss  it)  not 
so  much,  however,  for  its  bcaaty,  as  lie  Btilit?, 
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yem  a  Pixy  field  in  this  neighbourhood  there  lived, 
on  a  time,  an  old  woman,  who  poseessed  a  cottage  and 
a  very  tueUiy  garden,  wherein  she  eoltinted  ft  most 
beautiful  bed  of  tulips.  The  Pixie%  it  is  said,  so  de- 
lighted in  this  spot,  that  they  would  cutt  thdr  elfin 
babies  thither,  and  sing  them  to  rest.  Often,  at  the 
dead  hour  of  the  night,  a  sweet  lullaby  was  heard,  and 
strains  of  the  most  melodious  music  would  float  in  the 
air,  that  seemed  to  owe  their  origin  to  no  othw  musi- 
cians than  the  beuitjfol  tnlipe  themseivee ;  and  whilst 
th^  flowers  waved  their  heads  to  the  evening  bieese, 
it  sometimes  seemed  as  if  they  were  T«i^rlriiig  time  to 
their  own  singing.  As  soon  as  the  elfin  biXies  were 
lulled  asleep  by  such  melodies,  the  Pixies  would  return 
to  the  neighbouring  field,  and  there  commence  dancing, 
making  those  rings  on  the  green  whidi  showed,  even 
to  mortal  eyee,  wbat  sort  of  gambols  had  oecnpied  tlmn 
during  the  night  seawm.  At  the  fint  dawn  «f  U^t 
the  watchful  Pixies  once  more  sought  the  tnlipa;  aniL 
though  still  invisible,  tJi(?^could  be  heard  kisung  and 
caressing  their  babies.  The  tulips,  thus  fitvoured,  re- 
tained thdr  beauty  much  longer  than  any  other  flowers 


(1)  rrom  Mrs.  Br^s  "Deamption  of  the  Pwt  of  Deron- 
tbire  hndering  on  the  Tmas  and  Taxy." 
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is  tfae  garden,  irhilst,  Ihongh  contrary  to  their  n&tare, 
aa  the  Pixies  breathed  over  them,  they  became  as  fra- 
grant aa  roaeB ;  and  so  delighted  at  all  thia  was  the  old 
woman  who  possessed  the  garden,  that  she  never  suffered 
a  single  talip  to  be  plucked  from  iU  atem.  At  lengdi, 
however,  she  died,  and  the  heir  who  succeeded  her 
destroyed  the  enchanted  flowers,  and  converted  the 
spot  into  a  parslcy-bed — a  circumstance  which  so  die- 
appointed  and  ofiended  the  Pixies,  that  they  caused 
It  to  wither  away ;  and,  indeed,  for  many  years, 
notiung  would  grow  in  the  beds  of  the  whole  gaiv 
d<UL  Bet  these  sprites,  though  eager  in  resenting 
an  injury,  were  equally  capable  of  retumiog  a  b^ 
nefit;  and,  if  they  destroyed  the  produce  of  the  good 
old  woman's  garden  when  it  had  fiUlen  into  unworthy 
hands,  they  tended  the  bed  that  wrapped  her  clay  with 
affectionate  solicitude,  for  they  were  heard  lamenting, 
and  singing  sweet  dirges,  around  her  grave:  nor  did 
they  neglect  to  pay  this  mournful  tribute  to  her  memory 
every  night,  befine  the  moon  was  at  the  full ;  for  then 
their  high  solemnity  of  daocing,  sinking,  and  r^'oicing 
took  place,  to  hail  the  queen  of  the  night  on  completing 
her  ^ver  circle  in  the  skies.  No  human  hand  ever 
tended  the  grave  of  the  poor  old  woman,  who  had  nui*- 
tored  the  tulip-bed  for  the  delight  of  theee  elfin  crea- 
tures ;  hut  no  rank  weed  was  ever  seen  to  grow  upon  it. 
the  Bod  was  ever  green,  and  the  prattiest  ioven  wonld 
spring  up  without  sowfaug  or  plantiixg,  and  ao  th^  eon- 
tinned  to  do  till  it  was  supposed  the  mortal  body  vas 
rvdoced  to  tta  ori^aai  duat. 


[fn  Original  Poetrj,  Hie  Ntme,  real  or  suumed,  of  the 
Author,  fi  printed  in  Smsll  CaplUlt  under  the  title  i  In 
SttactkNM,  It  U  printed  Id  Itallo  M  itae  and.] 
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tat  Monntiin  diurdi  of  Fraaenharg 

Ilflth  many  a  narrow  bed, 
Where  the  mken  cross  points  nnwaid 

And  peasants  weep  their  dead; — 
Stand  we  betide  yon  paYflD  stene, 

And  vail  flie  revmnt  brow, 
And  maae  upon  the  nrieh^  one 

li^Tiosc  body  hea  below. 

Earth  Ttj  in  daitofss; — as  a  Star 

He  rote  upon  the  night, 
And  outlines  of  the  thinn  that  are, 

Shonp  dimly  by  hii  li^t.— 
How  dreamy  leema  the  World's  wild  yoeth 

To  w  of  elder  time. 
Familiar  with  God's  steadfast  troth. 

So  sinydc — so  roblime ! 

He  (lr»t  it  was,  whose  piernng  rye 

Tbrongh  tlie  thick  midnight  »w, 
Li  eadkM  changes,  Unitf, 

And  in  ronfusion.  Law. 
Though  other  hands  onwonnd  the  due 

To  realms  of  clearer  day, 
All  honour  to  the  Yink  is  due 

Who  piHtited  them  the  way. 

He  moved  lWng;h  Life,  as  cos  who  hears, 

And  aoBirers  bom  whhia. 
Faint  music  from  celestial  spheres 

Throurii  Earth's  discordant  din. 
WpD  night  be  stand  with  brows  indined, 

In  silence  and  apart^— 
A  thought  of  the  Creator's  mind 

Had  passed  into  his  heart  I 


What  nights  of  happy  toil  ware  hii, 

Toil  that  rtaelf  repays. 
Scanning  creation's  niy^l^** 

With  no  irreverent  gaie ! 
Oh,  honr  of  hours,  when  frst  he  seaned 

To  gnsp  the  truth,  long  sought. 
And  the  sditudes  of  starlight  teemed 

With  mdtitudiuotts  tlwught ! 

Strange  is  the  destiny  of  life. 

Wondrous  is  Fame's  l>ehei^ 
Passing  the  labour  and  the  stnft— 

Crowning  the  time  of  rest! 
Long  years  of  lonely  watching  o'er, 

There  came  nt  last  the  hour. 
When  to  the  dying  Sage,  they  bore' 

The  Heeord  of  his  power. 

They  would  have  kneeled  aroud  the  plaet 

wber^  pale  and  fiiint,  he  lay. 
But,  nlen^  with  unaltered  fikce, 

He  motioned  them  away ; 
Earth's  greatness  raniahea  there,  as  anew 

Uelts  from  the  summer  sod — 
His  soul  had  done  with  time,  and  now 

Stood  fiioe  to  face  with  God  1 
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Whkk  tm  bless'd  Savtow  Ltfti,  to  wf»«tt 

Begkry  fur  erermorel  ^ 
Had  suSbr'd  all  his  bUter  deon, 

In  heatlien  days  of  jon ; 

In  Greece  there  liv'd  a  gentle  maid, 

Who  tended  her  garden  bowers; 
To  whom  onr  Lord  hii  Io*e  dispiay'd, 

Among  the  trees  and  flowers. 

Slie  nartur'd  her  garden,  so  fund,  so  kind, 

Witii  a  gar  and  ehUdUke  Jay  t 
And  the  fUlh  vas  pure  ofher  ianoeent  mind. 

At  gold  is  wllbout  tUvy. 

And  onee,  when  In  her  garien  ihsdBt 

In  sleep  the  maid  reclined. 
The  Lord  a  dream  Of  bliss  Aitftaifi 

To  bcr  pure  and  holy  mind  I 

That  hallirw'd  vUion  of  love  was  glvsa 
Plan  the  bright  and  the  MMUl  land; 

An  mg»l  fltme  down  ftom^e  gau»  of  heaven. 
With  thiM  RMct  In  Us  band  ] 

He  gave  her  the  rotes,  with  looks  of  love, 

And  he  gave  hei  a  liol  j  kiss ; 
Then  he  flew  at  once  throogh  the  realms  above, 

Back  to  his  home  of  Miss. 

And  as  she  awoke  tarn  ihls  Jorfkil  rest, 
She  ttaooght  of  that  vision  of  heaven ; 

And  she  fbund  three  roeaa  on  her  breast, 
Which  her  angel  love  had  given  I 

And  bcr  yonng  heart  glov'd  beyond  control, 

To  reach  those  bowers  above ; 
And  die  praised  the  Lord  la  her  Inmost  sonl. 

For  the  gUb  of  heavenly  Jove  I 

And  two  days  more  the  daylight  woke. 

And  chased  the  midnight  gloom. 
And  as  soon  as  evrr  the  third  day  broke. 

The  roses  t>egan  to  Uoou  I 

On  the  fourth  day  the  angel  flew  to  her  aide,  ' 

As  a  hridegronm  flies  to  his  love ; 
And  he  bore  the  rosea,  and  Itore  the  bride, 

To  the  bowers  of  Ulst  tbm  I 

XSmer. 


(I)  Thefint 
the  order  and 
his  deathbed. 


of  the  work  In  whkAi  Copemiwa  pmelaimed 
J  fit  onr  ayslem,  van  brou^  to  him  on 
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JVIfscellaneous. 


"I  likT«  ben  insd*  wdynongMfof  cnlladflowm  and 
hM  brought  nothing  of  mjr  owd,  but  Ibt  itrlDg  that  Um 
dwm."— Jf oii/a  igne. 

CHAHHU  I8LARP8  OTSTSB  nSHSBIKS. 

Thx  EDgUsh  reader  is  Kwtn  that  the  BritUli  Channel 
is  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  a  very  extensive  and 
luemUre  oyster  flshet7.  Connected  as  this  fishery  is 
with  the  island  of  Jenej,  it  forms  one  of  the  staple 
brandbes  of  it«  commerce.  Fortunes  hare  at  former 
periods  been  made  from  success  in  this  species  of  traffic, 
and  the  value  of  the  annual  exportation  of  oysters  from 
Jerse;  is  probably  as  great  as  from  any  other  single 
finery  in  the  ki^edom.  Prestonpans,  *  small  sea^rt 
in  the  Tidnity  of  fidinboigli,  is  considered  the  principal 
oyster  fishery  in  the  Briti^  domini<HU.  It  is  that 
locality  whence  come  the  famous  Pandore  oysters,  which, 
from  their  peculiar  shapeand  flaTOur,  command  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  species  brou^t  to  the  London 
market.  The  oysters  alluded  to  are  rarely  above  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  clear  transparent  nature  of 
their  shell  is  a  qnality  altMether  pecnliar  to  themselves. 
The  oysters  of  Jersey,  unlfte  those  tbond  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland,  are  remarkable  for  their  nu^;nitude. 
At  Ml  growth,  their  shells  are  seldom  less  than  five 
inches  in  breadth.  They  are  of  a  dark  brown  coloor, 
and  their  rough  and  rugged  appearance  constitutes  a 
general  distinction,  which,  to  the  oyster  deajer,  is  a 
never-fuling  chuactetistic  in  detenniniag  their  place 
of  breeding.  It  has  becwne  frequently  a  matter  of 
inquiry  wut  peculiar  infloeneeB  tend,  throuj^  the 
course  of  time,  to  cause  a  departure  from  original 
generic  identity.  Fish  of  the  same  goius  are  to  be  found 
in  a  hundred  different  seas,  but  certain  peculiarities 
which  one  possesses  in  opposition  to  another  have  war- 
ranted naturalists  in  clasufying  them  under  difibrent 
-  species.  The  several  sorts  of  oysters  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent waters  of  the  globe  claim  each  the  same  generic 
origin;  yet  in  size  andgenenl  appearance  they  are  all 
essentiatly  dtffbrent.  "^e  richest  pearl  in  the  tiam  of 
royalty  is  extracted  from  the  shell  of  the  oyster  inha- 
biting the  Indian  mmn;  the  oyster  of  the  Pacific  is 
sometimes  not  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter;  the  Irish 
oyster  is  larger  than  the  Scotch ;  and  those  fonnd  in  the 
English  Channel  are  cooaideraUy  larger  than  either. 
To  attempt  to  trace  the  drcnnutanoes  to  which  all  this 
difierence  is  owing  were  -fruitless,  involved  as  these  dif- 
ferences must  be  in  physical  drcumstances,  which  even 
philosophy  will  probably  never  be  able  to  unravel. 
First  established  at  the  period  when  the  celebrated  Sir 
Walter  lUyleigh  was  governor  of  the  island,  the  traffic 
in  oysters  for  many  years  formed  the  stuile  commerce 
between  this  country  and  England.  With  tne  retirement, 
however,  of  that  illustrious  man,  the  trade  so  well  b^an 
gradually  dwindled  away,  and  two  centuries  bad  been 
allowed  to  elapse  before  it  began  agmn  to  emerge  into 
any  sort  of  importance.  The  date  of  the  revival  of  the 
fisheries  m^.  be  assigned  to  about  the  year  1797. 
Situated  as  Jersey  is,  in  almost  immediate  contiguity  to 
France,  the  trade  in  oysters  carried  on  in  connexion 
with  this  island  has  always  been  Babjeeted  to  not  a  little 
vexations  interference  on  the  part  <tf  the  latter  country. 
The  disputes  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  have 
given  rise  to  various  Ic^g^dalive  enactments.  In  1822, 
according  to  a  stipulation  entered  into  between  the  two 
countries,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  and  English 
should  have  an  exclusive  right  to  filling  oysters  to  an 
extent  ctf  one  league  between  water  marks  along  their 
respective  coasta,  and  the  space  intervening  between 
these  Unes  of  demarcation  to  be  ^oyed  by  both,  bat  in 
the  exelu^ve  right  of  neither.  This  stipulation,  bow- 
ever,  was  never  properly  adhered  to,  and  in  tlie  year  1824 
another  was  drawn  up,  which  limited  the  approach  of 
British  fishermen  to  the  coast  of  France  to  the  distance 


of  three  leagues.  This  latter  resolution  is  the  law 
which  regulates  differoiceB  between  the  fishermen  <tf  the 
two  conntrio:  Bine*  its  enactment,  however,  dispotea 
hare  by  no  means  lessoned.  A  strong  feeling  of  hos- 
tility still  as  formeriy  pervades  both  parties.  Blood  has 
not  unfrequcntly  been  shed,  and  two  boats'  crews  of 
opposing  fishermen  hare  only  to  meet  together  to  cause 
a  skirmish  of  sometimes  evm  a  deadly  nature  on  the 
open  sea.  The  larger  prartlon  oi  indiiidaals  enguied  in 
the  Jersey  oyster  fisheriei  are  not  natives  of  the  uland, 
but  of  Inland— chiefly  from  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Snssez.  The  season  annually  commences  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  and  finishes  on  the  Ist  of  June,  VesMls 
begin  to  arrive  about  the  close  of  August,  gnidually  in- 
.creasing  in  number  as  the  season  waxes  later.  The  real 
activity  of  the  trade,  however,  is  only  to  be  witnrased 
between  the  months  of  Febmaiy  and  May.  Between 
these  periods  the  weekly  nine  of  the  exports  to  England 
is  not  less  than  6,0002.  sterling.  It  is  only  outers, 
however,  of  a  certain  size,  which  are  allowed  to  be  thus 
exported.  According  to  an  act  of  the  local  legislature, 
no  oyster  can  be  brou^t  to  E^ore  of  a  diameter  less 
than  two  inches  and  a  halt  This  enactment  was  passed 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  beds  being  dr^ed  and 
mined  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  younger  mteis.  The 
oysters,  however,  generally  exported,  are  of  a  size  im< 
mediately  bordering  upon  the  prescribed  limits.  When 
taken  to  England  they  are  deposited  in  what  are  tech- 
nically called  "  parks,  along  the  coast  of  Essex  and 
on  the  margin  of  the  Thames.  From  these  "parks" 
they  are  gradually  witbdmwn  to  the  Londcm  market  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  avenge  prtee  at  whieh 
oysters  are  puFchaaed  from  flshermea  may  be  stated  at 
HKPut  S«.  per  tub,  each  tub  contidning  three  bushels. 
They  are  to  be  purchased  in  small  quantities  through- 
out the  island  at  about  the  rate  of  2a.  per  dozen.  The 
harbour  in  which  the  oyster  vessels  rendezvous  ia  that 
of  Oorey,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  island.  There  are  sometimes  a  fleet  of  not  less  than 
SOO  sail  to  be  witnessed  at  one  time  in  quest  (rf'imten, 
and  upon  a  moderate  calculation  8,000  individuals  may 
be  ssid  to  be  employed  in  tiiebnqrBeascni  intldsqteoiei 
of  traffic. — Jersey  Newspaper. 

It  has  been  said  (and,  with  regard  to  one  of  them, 
with  truth)  that  Tacitus  and  Machiavel,  by  their  cold 
way  of  relating  enormous  crimes,  have  in  some '  sort  ap- 
peared not  to  disqiprore  them ;  that  they  eeem  a  sort 
of  profeeeors  of  the  art  of  tyranny ;  and  that  they  cor- 
rupt the  minds  of  their  readers,  by  not  expressing  the 
detestation  and  horror  ihsX  naturally  belong  to'lionible 
and  detestable  proceedings. — Burke. 

Tbb  mixture  of  tbose  things  by  Bpeech  iriiich  by 
nature  are  dirided,  is  the  mother  of     error. — Hooter. 

WaaBVEB  has  the  regulation  of  the  associations  of 
another  from  euly  in£iey>  is  to  a  great  d^free  the 
arbiter  <tf  his  happmese  or  misery. — Stetoart. 

A  GOOD  conscience  is  better  than  two  witnesses — it 
Trill  consume  your  grief  as  the  sun  dissolves  ice.  It  is  a 
spring  whm  yoD  are  thiisty,  a  staff  irtien  yon  are  weuy 
— a  screen  when  the  snn  bums  yon— a  pUunr  in  death. 
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THE  RIVER  TEES  AND  ITS  POETICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

And  lut  and  leut,  bat  lorellett  atin, 
RtmuiDttc  Deepdale'a  tlender  rill. 

8iK  WuTEK  Scott.  Roktbg. 

Tbi  aeenei7  of  this  conntt?  is  excelled  in  grandeur 
by  that  of  other  lands ;  yet,  in  Tariety  of  hill  sad 
dale  and  level  ground,  and  in  a  pecaliar  Bweetneaa  of 
landicape  effect,  it  sUnda  anrinlled.  The  intermixture 
of  wood  and  cultivation  enriching  oar  distant  and 
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appearance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  the 
taote  and  elegance  of  our  landscape  gardening,  cannot 
fail  to  Btrike  the  eye  of  a  foreigner  as  great  and  pecaliar 
beauties.  Neither  are  we  deficient  in  the  -wilder  features 
of  landscape.  Oat;  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  are 
extremely  varied  and  beautiful ;  and  the  hauness  which 
often  invests  them,  like  a  thin  veil,  sweetening  their 
hues,  and  softening  them  into  harmony,  is  another  fea- 
ture adding  greatly  to  their  obarms,  thoogh  not  always 
considered  as  a  desirable  part  of  English  scenery. 
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notice.  In  difierent  parts  of  their  course  tnany  of  thera 
aBsmne  every  character  that  can  be  desired  by  the  lover 
of  mriod  Bcenei;.  They  are  spreading,  winding,  or 
n^id,  according 'to  &»  atton  and  ao^Tity  of  their 
beds;  and  these  oflan  present  sadden  and  nmnerona 
variations. 

The  river  Tees,  sung  by  the  anthor  of  Rokeby,  and 
by  other  poets,  ia,  perli^is,  one  of  the  most  romantic 
and  lovelj  of  English  streanu,  on  account  of  the  great 
variety  of  moorlands  and  moontdns  ttinnigh  which  It 
flows  in  the  early  ptrt  of  its  course;  the  delightful 
paatuKB  traversed  by  it  in  the  middle  course ;  and  the 
fine  promontories  and  commanding  scenery  where  it 
joins  the  ocean.  The  pen  of  the  accomplished  Qilpin 
has  recorded  some  of  the  charming  scenery  of  this 
river.  Describing  the  forest  of  Langtey-dale,  or  Tees- 
dale,  which  latter  name  it  assnmes  from  running  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tees,  he  saye  :  "  When  the  woods  of 
thia  forest  were  in  perfection,  uiey  must  have  afibrded  a 
great  variety  of  picturesque  scenery ;  for  the  Teea  ia  one  of 
the  most  rouiantic  rivers  in  England,  and  forms  nuuiya 
furious  eddy,  and  many  a  foaming  cascade,  in  its  pas- 
gage  throogli  the  forest,  particiilarly  that  celebrated 
cataract  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called  '  The 
Fall  of  the  Tees.'" 

The  Tees  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mounts  of 
Crossfell  in  Cumberland,  This  mountain  is  nearly  three 
thousand  feet  nigh,  and  forms  the  highest  portion  of  the 
ridge  called  Crossfell,  running  northward  in  that  county. 
The  other  great  ridge  to  the  south-west  reaches  a  still 
greater  elevation,  the  principal  peak  being  that  of  the 
noble  Skiddaw,  S166  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea. 
Some  accounts,  however,  m^e  CroBsfeU  tiie  higher 
mountain  of  the  two. 

Crossfell  is  characterized  as  a  mountain  that  ia  gene- 
rally ten  months  buried  in  snow,  and  eleven  in  clouds. 
Being  encompassed  by  other  desolate  and  barren  moun- 
tains, it  retains  the  mow  much  longer  than  other  British 
heights.  Skiddaw,  on  the  contrary,  ia  surroanded  by 
the  most  romantic  and  attractive  scenery;  and  is,  there- 
fore, proclaimed  in  terms  of  the  warmest  admiration 
by  traveller,  while  we  seldom  hear  the  praises  of 
the  more  wild  and  desolate  Crossfell ;  indeed,  few  per- 
sons like  to  encounter  the  dreary  wad  wearisome  aooent. 
One  who  took  it  numy  years  since,  thus  described  the 
immediate  rise  of  the  mountfdn  itself  after  a  journey 
over  what  he  calls  " almost  impervious  wastes  "  We 
were  now  so  much  environed  with  laive  and  extended 
morasses,  rocks,  and  mountains,  that  ui«^  ezliibited  a 
frightful  ap^iearance ;  not  the  vestige  (nfa  house,  except 
some  old  ^aeh,  where  formerly  the  people  had  resorted, 
like  the  Asiatic  Tartars,  to  graze  their  cattle  in  summer 
— a  practice  now  disused.  There  were  a  few  sheep,  but 
no  deer  that  we  could  see ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  drought,  the  water  followed  our  horses' 
footsteps,  for  miles  together.  At  the  place  called  Bnl- 
man's  Cleugb  there  are  some  lead  works.  When  we 
had  graduaUy  ascended  about  three  miles,  through  very 
broken  moraasy  wastes,  the  monntiuns  began  to  rise  in 
three  very  fonnidable  ascents,  steep,  and,  like  Mount 
Lebanon,  piled  one  above  another,  with  laige  and  exten- 
sive pWnB  to  each  of  them,  and  loose,  shivery  stones  on 
their  brows,  very  troublesome  to  the  horses,  which  we 
were  now  sometimes  obliged  to  quit  This  continued 
fbr  two  miles  more,  when  wo  arriived  at  the  summit  of 
tiie  highest,  which  forms  a  capadons  pl^n  of  several 
hundred  acres,  if  yon  reckon  fifom  the  east  ascent,  but 
of  such  a  barren  soil  tjiat  there  was  not  a  single  leaf  of 
grass,  herb,  or  plant  to  be  found."  Other  persons  have 
found  the  ascent  much  less  difficult  than  is  here  repre- 
sented, and  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  summit  covered 
with  moss  of  various  kinds,  intermixed  with  the  moun- 
tMn  hair-grass,  heath  matrgrass,  and  mountain  dock. 
These  observations  were  made  in  August,  when  the  snow 
Iwd  entirely  disappeared ;  and,  if  so  much  of  a  gloomy 
character  invested  the  moimtain  at  that  beautiful  aeaaon 
of  the  year,  we  may  east^  suppose,  ^at  it  must  be  a 


bleak  and  dreary  aceno  when  wrapped  in  fogs  and 
covered  with  snow.  The  Ber.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home, 
when  tracing  the  beauUfid  scenery  of  th«  Ihigiiiih  lakes, 
•eems  to  bitve  gi^W  only  a  paaung  glanee  at  CrossfelL 
He  says  :  "  As  we  proceeded  towvds  Penrith,  the  bleak 
Crossfell  arose  to  laew  in  the  distance  on  our  right ;  a 
long  ridge  of  mountains,  2,907  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  aea,  whose  snmmlta  v«te  covered  with  snow.  From 
the  force  and  direction  in  which  tiie  wind  net  na,  we 
were  Infonned  that  tlM  Mm^nd  was  tJwn  blowing 
down  that  fell  and  the  adjoining  Token-fell.  We  ob- 
seryed  a  thick  cloud  on  the  anmmit,  covering  it  like  a 
helmet  (wh^ce  this  phenomenon  takes  its  name),  and 
at  some  distanoe  from  it,  in  an  opposite  direction,  a 
thi^  undulating  mist,,  apparently  more  doise  than 
those  which  usually  rise  from  the  lofly  mountains 
thia  oonntry.  Theao  appearances,  v«  vete  told,  were 
certain  indications  <^  ine  eviitenoe  of  the  hdm-wind, 
which  blows  with  tremendous  fiiiy." 

Buck  is  the  birth-place  of  the  Tecs,  which  takes  its 
rise  on  the  eastern  side,  of  this  nonqtun,  traversing 
bwTen  moort  and  wild  scenaiy  thrpuf  b  tiie  eaily  part 
of  its  epurse,  and  reoeiving  those  leassr  mountain-riUfl 
and  rivulets  which  gradually  wgment  ita  bulk  and 
Importance.  Vm  the  first  hw  nulea  of  its  coarse,  it 
fonna  the  boundary  between  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. It  is  then  joined  by  tW0  beckt,  «r  smaller  rivers, 
called  Trout  and  Qrook  becks.  At  its  jonction  with  the 
latter  it  forms  the  soathem  boundary  of  Durban),  sepa- 
rating it  for  a  few  miles  ttpm  Weetmonlund,  and  then 
from  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  The  course  of 
the  river  is  at  first  toleiwly  4>iect ;  It  4owi  thirou^  a 
narrow  valley  among  the  mils,  and  leoeives  vanons 
tributaty  strrams  from  the  counties  of  which  it  muka 
the  bomtdary.  Among  those  on  the  Weetmorsland  and 
To^diire  haak,  ths  chief  ^  the  Uaise,  the  Lune,  and 
the  Balder ;  while,  on  the  Durham  side,  the  Harwood, 
in  junction  with  the  Langdon-beck,  the  Btteiegill, 
the  Bowles,  the  Hadshope,  and  the  I^leatOM,  are  the 
principal. 

At  thejunetioB  »f  the  Malje,  er  Maiy's-beck,  the  waters 
of  the  Tees  swell  out  into  a  kind  of  lake,  called  Uie 
Wheel,  and  then  discharge  themselves  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful cataracts  which  England  can  boast  of,  These  are 
caused  by  a  ridge  of  trap-rooks,  across  which  the  river 
flows  at  Caldron  Snout,  about  thme  miles  above  tha 
grand  fktls  at  High  Force.  The  soeneiy  in  Ha  vicinity 
of  Caldron  Snout  is  exceedingly  wild  and  romuitic, 
and  a  sensible  tremor  is  communicated  to  the  adjacent 
rocks  by  the  rushing  of  the  torrent,  where  "  the  mad- 
dened Tees  with  maniac  ftiiy  fDams."  For  several  miles 
a  Bucoesalon  of  beautiful  finIU,  and  the  most  picturesque 
scenery,  delight  the  eye  of  the  tourist.  Highly  attrac- 
tive is  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  waters— 

"  StlE  gatherlpg,  m  they  poor  tfeng, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  ruab  more  strong," 

huny  over  another  ridge  of  coar«e-gnuned  grey  colum- 
nar basalt,  which  crosses  the  torrent,  and  causes  the 
muestic  foil,  called  High,  or  Miekle  Force. 

Speaking  of  the  &U8  of  this  river,  Snrtees  re- 
marks on  the  different  kinds  of  cataracts  which 
may  be  observed  in  this  country.  He  says :  "  High  up 
the  Tees,  in  this  parish  (Cotherston),  but  not  till  after 
it  has  become  a  considerable  river,  is  one  o!  the  finest 
cataracts  in  the  island,  whose  roar  ia  audible  long  before 
it  is  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Its  character  is  that  of  the 
falls  of  Ay^iarth,  but  tiie  scale  Is  b^yraid  oomparison 
more  magnificent,  the  projection  much  deeper,  the  mass 
of  waters  more  entire,  and  equally  precipitous.  Cata- 
racts in  this  country  may  be  divided  into  two  elasees ; 
first,  the  falls  of  considerable  rivers,  of  which  the  ex- 
panse is  necessarily  grand,  while  the  depth  i&  seldom 
very  greats  because  their  course  has  ceased  to  be  very 
precipitous  before  they  acquire  so  great  a  bidk  Qf 
mttt- ;  the  seeend  ocmMsts  ti  monntala  traiwtB,  of  no 
am^  disuliuioDB,  bnt  predpttated  down  the  abtnpt  and 
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often  penwiidicnlar  chaame  of  glens  and  gullies,  with  a 
fi»<oe*  and  to  a  depth,  which  amply  compensate  for  their 
narrownees.  Of  the  former  kind,  the  falls  of  Aysgarth 
and  Tees  stand,  perhaps,  unriralled  in  Britain.  To  the 
latter,  which  are  &r  more  nqpieroiis,  may  be  referred 
the  Welah  pwtils,  the  forces  of  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
luu^  aod  ^chmondsMre,  as  also  those  of  Ambleside 
and  Aity,  the  singular  fluid  column,  of  Hardravr,  the 
JhUa  of  Fyen,  and  a  hundred  otbeis  In  Scotland." 

A  &w  BkUes  below  High  Force,  and  about  three  abore 
the  vUlage  of  Mid(Ueton  in  Teesdale,  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  formed  of  similar  rocks,  which  support  a 
sUgfat  bridge  eomposed  o(  a  plank  two  feci  wide,  with 
low  bandi^Us,  sounded  by  icon  chains  across  the 
liver,  vhidi  b  here  siztj-4luee  &et  wide.  This  aroa- 
rontlj  dangerous  bri%e  has  an  elerati(Hi  of  fift^ -six  feet 
above  the  water;  and  its  trevmlons  motion  is  such  that 
few  travellm  are  disposed  to  trust  themaetves  on  it, 
with  an  impetuous  river  rushing  beneath  their  fecL  The 
Boeniery  new  Winch  Bridge  is  exceedingly  pictureaqua 
Waters  boiling  over  a  rocky  ch&Qnel  i  l>oui  promontories 
axtanding  on  thet  eMs  into  the  river,  and  ^yin^  a 
winding  dimeter  to  the  streain ;  rich  foliage  occadon- 
ally  friiii(dng  Um  banks  in  wild  profusion,  and  relieving 
the  Ueak  wpearanoe  of  the  rocks;  a  massive  back- 
ground  of  distant  bills ; — all  these,  blended  and  com- 
biaed,  with  "  a  graoa  beyond  the  reach  of  art,"  make  up 
the  enchanting  picture.  Several  of  the  glades  of  tljie 
Teee,  and  also  the  tribntaiy  streams,  are  diatingniahed 
bj  naBM  ttafe  WBDi  UUlfl  aooordant  with  their  duuacter. 
SMna  9t  these  names  ware  given  by  the  Danes;  and 
an  tint  netteed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

"  Wben  Denmark'!  RaTvn  toued  on  btgfa, 
TdumphaDt  tlmugli  Nerthtunbrian  sky, 
TOl,  hoveriDg  near.  Iter  btal  croak 
Bade  Reged'*  Brltona  dnad  tlw  f  0^0 ; 
And  the  broad  ahadow     bar  wtaf 
Blackan'd  aaoli  cataract  and  qriagi 
Whan  Teaa  In  tamntt  iMvaa  Ua  Munw, 
ThDndaring  o'ar  Caldron  and  High  Force; 
Beneath  tbe  ibade  th«  Noithmen  came, 
Hx'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  nama, 
Eaai'd  Ugh  their  altwa'  rugged  atooflt 
And  fsva  tbek  goda  the  land  the;  won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  ^rth  was  thine. 
And  one  iweet  brooklet'*  eUver  line; 
And  Woden'a  Croft  did  title  gain, 
Prom  the  atetn  Father  of  the  SUn; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  helfin  flghl  the  fbiemoitplaoe, ' 
To  Odin'i  son,  and  SIfia's  iponso, 
Vear  StartfonK  high  thej  paid  their  rom, 
RemembeCd  Thor's  Tietoiioas  ftune, 
And  gare  the  dall  the  Thunderer's  nama." 

To  t^eae  lines  the  following  noto  ie  appended  :— 
"  The  heathen  Danes  have  left  several  traces  of  their 
reUgicHi  in  the  opper  parii  <£  Teesdale.  Balder^carth, 
wbidi  derives  ito  name  from  the  nnfortunate  stm  of 
Odia,  ia  a  tract  of  waste  land  on  tiie  vei?  ridge  of  Stan- 
more;  and  a  brook,  which  Mis  into  the  Tees  near 
Barnard  Castle,  is  named  after  the  same  deity.  A  6eldj 
upon  the  Iwnks  of  the  Tecs,  is  also  termed  Wodcn's- 
Cro^  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Sdda.  Thors^ill 
ia  a  beantifvl  little  brook  aod  dell,  mnning  op  behind 
the  mins  of  E^^tone  Abb^.  Thot  was  the  Hercnles 
of  tbe  Scandinavian  mythology,  a  dr^ed  ^ant-queller; 
and,  in  that  capadty,  the  champion  of  the  gods,  and  the 
defender  of  Asgard,  tjie  northern  Olympus,  agiunst  the 
fi?c<)Beut  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  of  JotonheinL  There 
is  u  old  poem  in  the  £dda  of  Saemund,  called  the  Song 
of  Thiyi^  i^ich  tarns  upon  the  lose  and  recovery  of 
the  maee^  or  hanmMr,  which  was  ^Hior's  principal  wear 
pea,  and  on  which  much  of  his  power  secma  to  have 
oepeBded.  It  may  be  read  to  gre^^t  advantage  in  a 
Tusio*  equally  ^purited  and  liteno,  among  the  miscel- 
laaeoua  traaMatioaa  and  poems     the  Hoit.  William 
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"  The  noUeat  and  holteit  of  monanAa." 

Db.  Akmold.  LtcluTt  on  Jfadem  Birtorg. 
"  Perhaps  tbe  most  eminent  pattern  of  unswerving  probity,  and 
Christian  strictness  of  conscience,  that  ever  held  the  sceptre  In 
any  oountiy."— aALt;aM'i  MUdU  Agu,  vol.  1.  chap.  L 

Ahoss  the  mnltitttde  of  ideas  which  we  are  wtmt  to 
cherish  from  a  very  early  age— ideas  which,  if  not  very 
formed  and  definite,  are  at  least  most  real  and  impor- 
tant in  their  infinence  npon  character— few  hold  a  moro 
prominuit  place  than  a  belief  in  the  sinrit  <rf'  Christian 
chivalry;  that  is  to  say,  both  in  its  actual  existence  and 
excellence.  Knightiy&ith,aiidhononr,and heroism, com- 
bining witii  whatever  is  ttnly  great  and  noble  In  heathen 
example,  the  fiu  loftier  virtnes  which  are  inculcated  by 
a  purer  ihitA,  are  to  the  young,  fbr  the  most  pari,  some- 
thing more  than  day-dreams.  The  boat  among  them 
commonly  yearn  to  see  some  pn>o&  of  such  a  tono 
around  diem,  even  though  it<  old  forms  of  expression 
may  have  Icaig  since  disappeared.  But,  as  manhood 
comes  onwards,  the  vision  fiides :  either  an  examination 
of  the  records  concerning  days  tit  chivalry  has  con- 
vinced than  that  the  seeming  gold  was  dross,  and  that 
ficand  and  violent  wrong  were  the  mun  chaiaeteristics 
of  the  period — ^they  have  been  told  oold-hearted  in- 
structors, such  as  Sismondi,'  diat  "(Aivalry  never  ex- 
iated,  save  in  brilliant  fxHona  or  really  earnest  and 
well-meaning,  though  mistaken,  teacheni  liave  assnred 
them  that  its  temper  is  incompatible  with  the  highest 
kind  of  cliaracter;  or  the  tendendes  of  a  material  age 
have  proved  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  conclude 
that  its  hour,  if  it  ever  lived,  has  now  gone  by;  or 
(worst  and  saddest  cause)  the  loss  of  innocence  in  their 
own  hearts  has  induced  that  miserable  scepticism  in 
the  goodness  of  others,  which  almost  invariably  attends 
long-continued  error  of  life  and  conduct,  and  tbe  dis- 
trust in  the  purity  of  motive  of  all  among  the  living,  ia 
soon  transferred,  or  rather  extended,  to  the  memoiy  of 
the  dead  The  "  glory  and  (he  dream"  are  vanishing, 
while  they  arc  yet  in  youth : — 

"  At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  f!ide  into  the  light  of  common  day."(3} 

Now,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  analyse  these 
various  forms  of  olyection;  ind(^,  the  attempt  to 
prove  to  some  of  those  who  urge  them,  that  they  stand 
upon  insufKcient  grounds,  were  a  task  as  hopeless  as  to 
convince  a  thorough  match-maker  of  the  reality  of 
wedded  love.  We  shall  be  content  to  express  our  Arm 
conviction  of  the  actual  existence  and  excellence  of  a 
truly  chivalrous  spirit,  and  proceed  to  some  notices  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  one,  whose  life  appear:*  to 
UB  to  afford  irrefragable  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  po!^i- 
tion. 

Louis,  afterwards  the  Ninth  French  Monarch  of  his 
name,  and  better  known  by  the  title  of  canonization 
which  was  given  him  after '  death,  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  Grace  1214.  His  father.  King  Louis  VIII., 
had  subsequently  three  sous,  (christened  respectively 

(1)  The  chief  authorities  for  this  article  are  the  "Life  of  St. 
Louis,  by  his  Seneachal,  the  Slro  de  JolnTille;"  the  lOth  volume 
of  tbe  "Modem  History;"  and  Hallam's  "Middle  Ages"  (vol.  1.); 
Qfhbon  and  Uoahehn  ha*e  likewise  been  referred  to.  With  regard 
to  the  cte^blUty  of  the  flrst-ntentioned,  it  may  lie  useful  to  give 
the  Judgment  of  Uallam :  "  Joinville  is  a  real  witness,  on  wlunn, 
when  we  listen,  it  ts  impossible  not  to  rely." 

(S)  H^t,  des  Pnn^aia.  IntcodocOim,  p.  xxlL  Oooted  In  the 
"  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,"  p.  SB. 

m  Wordsworth. 
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Robert,  Alphonae,  aad  Cbartee),  who«e  ogmes  appear 
a^iain  in  history ;  but,  he  dying  in  the  year  1226,  Louis 
found  himBctf,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  tbo  ii^eritor 
of  one  of  tho  great  kingdomfi  of  Europe,  inth  his 
mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  as  the  regent.  His  position 
appeared  far  from  enriable;  for,  although  much  had 
h«eD  achieved,  both  by  bU  &ther  and  grand&ther,  to- 
waida  eonaolidating  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  feudal 
barom  were  still  too  iufloential  and  too  ambitions  to 
acquiesce  quietly  In  the  state  of  submission  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced,  and  eagerly  watched  for  opportu- 
nitiea,  of  emancipating  tfaemselTes  from  any  aembtance 
of  subjection.  In  England,  scarcely  twenty  years  had 
passed  unce  the  great  lords  had  compelled  their  sove- 
reign to  grant  the  famous  Magna  Cbarta ;  and  Louis's 
contemporary,  Henry  III.,  had  obtained  pecuniary 
aid  from  his  parliament  on  the  sole  condition  of 
renewing  it.  But  while  the  rulers  of  the  two  countries 
each  dreaded  the  baronial  infinence  in  their  own  terri- 
tories, they  bad  been  most  ready  to  assist  and  support 
it  in  the  dominions  of  their  rivals ;  and  the  Et^lish 
king  appears  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  regaining, 
by  this  means,  the  French  provinces  which  Philip 
Augustus  had  wrested  from  Richard  and  from  John.  A 
more  apparently  &vonrabIe  opportunity  for  revolt  could 
scarcely  occur:  a  prince  yet  in  boyhood,  a  woman 
holding  the  regency,  and  that  woman,  by  reason  of  her 
foreign  extraction,  possessed  of  few  friends  on  whom 
she  could  rely,  and  a  foreign  monarch,  naturally  be- 
lieved to  be  intent  upon  re^ux]niring  lost  demons, 
and  therefore  fostering  dissension  as  a  mean  thereto. 
But  the  malcontents  were  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
enei^getic  conduct  displayed  by  Blanche,  who,  if  (ae  is 
reported  by  some  historians)  she  were  wanting  in  some 
feminine  graces  of  character,  and  of  a  rather  imperious 
disposition,  bore  evidently  a  high-toned  mind,  and  was 
poesessed  of  extraordinary  ability  and  firmness.  The 
unbounded  respect  always  pud  to  her  by  her  son,  his 
assertion  of  the  admirable  nature  of  her  precepts  and 
example,  and  the  results  of  the  excellent  education 
which  she  afforded  him,  ought  to  ^lence  for  ever  the 
silly  slanders  which  unacmpulous  and  vindictive  oppo- 
nents were  but  too  ready  to  invent  and  circulate  respect- 
ing her. 

The  barons  were  headed  by  Philip,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
the  king's  uncle,  to  whom  they  wished  to  afwign  the 
crown.  Among  the  most  prominent  were  Peter  de 
Dreuz,  Count  of  Brittany,  in  right  of  his  wife ;  Tybalt, 
Count  of  Champagne ;  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse ; 
and  his  friend  and  ally,  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence. 
Peter  de  Dreox  was  uixious  for  entire  independence ; 
Raymond,  to  recover  some  lost  lands;  and  Berenger 
acted  from  motives  of  friendship  to  Raymond.  Joanna, 
Uio  Countess  of  Flimdeia,  joined  the  league,  from  per- 
sonal hatred  of  tba  queen-regent,  Blanche.  One  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  utter  ahsenee  of  anything  like 
principle  in  theae  lebelUotu  of  the  feudal  chieftuns.  It 
formed,  however, »  fiuture  in  tiielr  diaracter  which  was 
but  too  often  exlubited.  Th^  float  display  of  power 
in  England  fuimshes  a  remaifcable  exemplification.  It 
is  notorious  that,  throughout  the  wata  ttf  the  Boaeo, 
nothing  was  more  common  than  for  a  noblmaii,  on 
gnmnda  of  mere  ^vate  pique  or  personal  ambition,  to 
shift  sides  with  flw  whdfi  of  his  retainen;  and  tUs 
wilAont  consideimtiMi  of  the  Jnitioa  of  tiHar  eanas,  and 
little  loss  confidence  or  respect  among  his  new  alUea, 
or  degradation  in  public  opinion  gener^l^. 


For  a  time  the  king  and  his  mother  were  afrtdd  to 
leave  Montleheri,  where  they  were  quartered,  and  return 
to  Paiia,  Bnt  their  rightful  claims  seem  to  have  hem 
popnlar  among  tiie  poorer  dasscs,  wbo  everjwhere  in- 
voked blessings  upon  the  head  of  Lonii^  even  ttumgh 
they  might  not  always  dare  to  resist  the  martial  force 
of  the  great  lords.  The  qneen-regent  found  means  of 
treating  with  several  of  the  malcontents,  and  clereriy 
frustrated  the  ambitions  dedgns  of  the  Countew  ef 
Flanders,  by  giving  lib^y  to  her  husband  the  earl,  at 
a  time  when  Us  la^  was  attempUiw  to  get  tha  maniags 
dissolved,  in  order  that  she  might  wed  the  Goont  of 
Brittai^,  who  had  become  a  widower,  the  gneroeity 
of  Blanche,  as  contrasted  with  Us  wife's  want  of  afieo- 
tion,  secured  his  services  on  the  royal  dde  for  the  fhCore. 
The  clergy  likewise  came  to  their«ipport  with  a  tege 
suhridy ;  and  two  tnth  plots  to  sdse  tiie  Un^  peiM 
fi^ed,  in  consequence  of  the  cottTOrdcm  of  ^balt  of 
Champagne,  who  informed  them  of  the  one,  and  came 
unexpected^  to  the  succour  of  Louis  on  the  second 
occasion.  The  lords  were  thus  for  a  time  repelled ;  and 
one  of  their  body,  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  made  ample 
submission,  giving  his  daughter,  whom  he  made  his 
sole  heiress,  to  the  king's  brother  in  marriage,  while 
the  Comt  (tf  Brittany  niiigaaA  the  provinees  ot  Anjoa 
and  of  Perdie. 

But  Tybalt  had  thus  made  himself  an  object  of  great 
dislike  to  his  brother  peers ;  and  their  attempted  mode 
of  revenge  affords  a  carious  picture  of  the  times  It 
occurred  to  Tybalt's  enemies,  apparently  for  tlw  ftrrt 
time,  that  the  count's  first  couiun,  the  Qaeen  of  Cyprw 
(who  was  the  daughter  of  an  eMer  brother  of  TyMTs 
nther),  was  tiw  true  Inheritor  of  |iis  estates.  But  the 
lord  of  Champagne  was  too  great  a  personage  to  be 
rashly  driven  away,  finally  and  hopelessly,  from  their 
alliance ;  and  they  made  one  more  effort  to  r^;uQ  him 
to  their  side,  by  planning  a  matrimonial  alliance  between 
him  and  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Brittany.  The 
time  of  the  oontemphrted  marriage  was  even  fixed,  nhan 
the  king,  hearing  of  it;  deniatdied  a  hasty  message  to 
Tybalt,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  woald  never  become 
the  son-in-law  of  one  who  had  so  grievously  offended 
his  sovereign,  as  tibe  Count  of  Brittany.  How  this 
announcement  affected  the  inmost  feeli^  of  the  be- 
trotited  parties  does  not  i^tpear,  but  Tybalt  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  Louis,  and  annulled  the  match. 
The  Iwds  were  ftirious :  they  sent  ftir  the  Queen  of 
Cypms,  and  entered  with  armed  forces  into  Brie  and 
Chamtngne.  The  Buke  of  Burgundy  browht  asns- 
tance  from  other  quarters,  and  they  attempted  to  take 
Troyes.  The  king  advanced  to  meet  them;  and  sad 
ravage  ensued  on  all  sides.  Resentment,  however,  was 
directed  m^ly  against  Tybalt;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
opposed  confederacy  actually  besought  the  king  not  to 
expose  hinxself  to  the  dangers  of  a  battle,  but  to  leave 
them  to  settle  their  own  diqmtes.  Bnt  Louis  was  &r 
too  brave  a  soldier,  and  too  firm  a  friend,  to  listen  to 
such  proposals;  and  either  his  resolution  in  preparing 
for  fight  intimidated  his  adversaries,  or  a  growing  re- 
spect for  his  chaiaeter  made  them  shrink  from  actual 
combat.  Negotiation  ensued;  and  Tybalt  agreed  to 
give  the  Queen  of  C^rus  land  to  a  large  amount,  and  a 
still  greater  sum  in  money.  Since,  however,  the  pecu- 
niary restitution  was  made  by  the  sale  of  many  of  the 
districts  which  he  governed  to  the  king,  the  crown 
gained  &^  power  and  influence  fimn  the  transaction. 

Fnmi  this  time  the  spirit  of  re^taooe,  tiioogh  unsub- 
dued, became  less  violent ;  and,  in  a  time  of  comparative 
tranquUllty,  Blanche  nuuried  the  yonng  monarch  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Provence, 
and  sister  to  the  queen  of  our  Heniy  III.  She  was  a 
virtuous  and  afibetionate  princess,  and  followed  her 
husband  through  much  distress  and  danger.  In  the 
course  of  the  ensning  year  (a.d.  1284),  the  Count  of 
Brittany,  who  bad  vamly  sought  ud  from  Bng^d,  was 
eomplett^  humbled,  ana  presented  himself  to  the  king 
with  a  halter  roond  Us  neck.  I^r^^  who.  In  ti^t  of 
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hifl  mother,  kfll  become  king  of  Navarre,  changed  hin 
tone,  and  sought  to  reg^  1^  fiictiotia  menu  the  lands 
vMch  he  had  sold  to  the  Crown,  but  shared  a  similar 
Cate ;  and  first  set  the  example  to  his  peera  of  auuming 
the  CrosB,  and  departing  for  the  H0I7  Land. 

For  some  years  the  land  et^oyed  a  great  de^free  of 
qoiet ;  but  the  same  nobles,  on  their  return  from  Syria, 
oommenced  fresh  plots  in  CMi^unction  with  the  Count , 
«f  Toalouse.   Henry  III.  of  England,  attempted  some 
aaeeonr ;  but  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  gaining  sup- 

ftHea  from  his  parliament,  and  partly  fix)m  disgust  at  the 
Qeffieieut  support  given  to  plans  by  the  French  lords, 
won  retired  from  the  confederacy,  which  was  twice  de- 
feated by  St.  Louis,  and  thus  compelled  to  leave  the 
sovereign  undisputed  master  of  the  field. 

Louis  had  now  become  as  powerful  a  monarch  as, 
;P«rhaps,  had  ever  occupied  the  throne  of  France ;  and 
Ttlie  edicts  wbi<^  with  the  consent  of  his  partiainent, 
.he  now  promulgi^ed,  all  tended  to  consolidate  his  au- 
thority and  secure  him  against  fresh  revolts.  Alliances 
iMtween  the  noble  families  and  foreigners  had  already 
been  forbidden ;  and  he  now  compelled  all,  who  were 
-rassals  of  himself  and  the  king  of  Bnglutd,  to  make 
Aheir  election  once  and  for  ever  as  to  wMdi  ruler  they 
w>mld  serve.    Both  these  laws  had  the  effect  of  di- 
miniwhing  foreign  influence  in  France,  bat  they  were 
certaialj^st  and  aalutaiy,  and  there  was  always  moral 
weight  jRending  the  king's  enactments,  because  he 
never  seoois  to  have  promiugated  them  with  a  view  to 
mere  selfish  a^randisemeut.   They  were  necessary  for 
Ihe  security  of  the  crown,  the  qniet  of  the  country,  and 
^  bnpineH  of  his  people;  bni  when  the  nobles  com- 
^aiaod,  that,  by  this  compnlsoiy  choice,  Uiey  were  sure 
to  lose  their  estates  in  one  country  or  the  other,  be  in- 
demnified, as  fiir  as  possible,  the  lose.   True  that  the 
funds  aroee  partly  out  of  the  lands  resigned  by  those 
who  adhend  to  England;  but  this  was  previously  ar 
ranged,  and  Heuy  IlL  had  it  equally  in  bis  power  to 
reward  hia  Taaaala,  if  it  pleased  him.  u 
And  now,  before  we  arrive  at  the  second  great  epoch 
.of  the  life  of  Louis,  It  may  prove  some  relief  from  the 
jtaHiiipt  of  these  details,  to  mention  a  few  particulars 
,twUch  are  furnished  by  JoinviUe)  concerning  his  private 
U&.    Botii  in  words  and  in  actions  he  set  the  best  of 
exaaplee  to  those  beneath  him.   No  temptation  could 
indate  him  to  depart  frmn  truth,  or  break  hia  word ;  he 
apdcaiUof  none;  and  lore  of  hia  Uaker,  and  horror  of 
tin,  seemed  alike  deeply  seated  in  his  heart.  "  Leprosy," 
said  he,  on  one  occasion,  to  his  biographer,  "  would  at 
Ifott  depart  tnth  life  ;  but  irJio  could  my  if  a  man  had 
JO  repe^ed  of  mortal  nn  as  to  obtain  OocCs  pardon  T' 
He  &d  not  order  delicacies  for  me^s,  but  took  what- 
.ev<r  came ;  and  drank  a  vcir  limited  qnanUty  of  wine. 
He  daily  attended  tlie  church  services ;  and  bad  private 
j«iir«r  with  a  single  chaplain.   He  was  much  struck  by 
a  aennoa,  wherein  the  preacher  showed  that  the  kings 
who  are  jrecorded  in  holy  Scripture,  as  having  lost  their 
crowns  and  territories,  had  been  deficient  in  justice ; 
ud  did  evei^thing  in  his  power  to  cultivate  that  habit. 
Id  all  dangers  he  disphned  the  most  noble  reliance  on 
Providenoe ;  and  tomuraa  hia  brothw  monare]i  of  Eng- 
laiul,  who  luid  shown  eveiy  disposition  to  take  advan- 

Xof  hia  difficulties,  he  felt  no  lll-will;  and  was 
g  to  forego  even  just  claims,  because  they  had 
married  sisterH.  The  psalm.  "Ad  U,I>omine,  levari 
animam  meam"  (the  26th),  which  was  chanted  at  his 
coronation,  exueased,  says  JoinviUe,  the  fiMlii^  of  his 
haut  towards  Him  who  guarded  and  blessed  his  reign. 

His  court,  (continues  l£e  same  aothority,)  was  admira- 
bly managed.  The  king  and  his  gueste  mned  in  halls 
resembliiu:  cloisters,  which  had  been  built  by  one  of  the 
Bugljiib  Heniya ;  the  high  peers  Joining  their  lord 
at  one  table,  the  bishops  and  arehbishops  sitmig  at 
another,  and  the  queen-mother,  Blanche,  at  a  third, 
aerred  by  the  count  of  Boulogne  and  other  noblemen. 
The  meeting  here  tefened  to,  took  place  npon  the  Feast 
of  8l  John. 


Having  mentioned  some  of  the  king's  great  merits,  it 
would  be  nniUr  to  omit  all  notice  of  wnat  are  commonly 
considered  the  defects  In  his  character.  That  any  man 
profesung  ChriaUani^,  can  mean  serioutlp  to  condemn 
niin  for  nabtta  of  aeu-mortification  by  fasting  and  ab- 
Btemiousneas,  we  can  hardly  imagine,  and  with  those 
who  treat  such  a  subject  otherwise  thuk  seriously  we 
can  have  no  wish  to  argne.  But  a  more  solemn  cliaige 
must  not  be  passed  in  silence — wo  mean  that  of  intole- 
rance. It  must  indeed  be  eonfbssed,  that  he  believed  it 
a  duty  to  exterminate  all  enemies  of  the  Christian  &uth, 
and,  in  common  with  his  age,  considered  that  the  right 
of  paoishing  opponents  of  the  truth  by  the  civil  power, 
which  appears  to  have  existed  under  the  Patriarchal  and 
Juduc  dispensations,'  appertained  also  to  Christian 
governments.  Upon  this  question  we  will  not  enter ; 
but  dismiss  It  mth  two  consIderatlCHia.  Firstly,  that 
whereas  anything  like  persecution  onprinciple,  however 
shocking  and  punful  to  our  feelings,  does  at  least  show 
fiuth  in  him  who  exerdses  it,  and  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  creed  which  he  professes.  It  may  well  be 
donbted  whether  those  are  in  a  position  to  condemn 
such,  have  thanselTes  no  fidtl^  who  disbelieve  in 
the  very  existence  of  otgective  truth,  and  regard  all 
viewawith  equal  fitvour.  Secondly,  that  the  legitimacy 
of  Boch  proceeding,  (impotent  as  it  has  appeared  to 
prove,  imether  to  recast  the  spread  of  truth  or  error,) 
was  admitted  by  all  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  Louis's 
age,  and  of  some  auooeeding  centuries,  including  both 
the  Britidi  and  Cm^^iental  Befonners.  Should  it  be 
urged  that  to  medtion  this  is  only  ahifliog  tfie  blame 
ftom  King  Louis  to  his  times,  then,  be  it  remembered, 
that  we  are  not  undertaking  a  general  d^ence  of  those 
ages.  Our  present  object  is  merely  to  point  out,  that  if 
they  exhibited  many  forms  of  evil,  ( and  even  tiiis  nar- 
rative has  already  shown  something  of  th^  selfish  tur- 
bulence,) they  were  yet  capable  of  throwing  np  plants  of 
no  ordinary  beautv  and  vigour ;  that  If  wh*t  was  bad  in 
tbem  was  very  bad,  that  which  was  good  was  very  good; 
and  this  view  is  indeed  no  more  than  Uiat  which  is 
advocated  even  by  M.  Guizot ;  *  who,  while  he  convicts 
the  feudal  ages  of  fidlure,  so  &r  as  regards  public  rule 
and  Older,  yet  declares  tlxat  they  exercised  a  vast  and 
salutary  ii^uence  in  the  developement  of  individual 
character,  producing  noble  sentunents  and  generous 
actions. 

Not  long  after  the  last-mentioned  events,  the  king 
fbll  extremely  ill,  insomuch  that  he  was  given  up  for 
dead.  On  recovering  speech,  he  asked  for  the  cross, 
and,  lecdving  It  from  the  Archbidiop  of  Paris,  vowed  to 
make  a  crusade  tn  peracu.  This  resolntion  much 
afflicted  his  mother,  who  asaerted  that  she  would  aa  lief 
behold  him  dead.  But  remonstrance,  whether  from 
her  or  hia  miidsters,  was  in  vain;  he  would  on  no 
account  for^o  a  conrse  of  action  to  which  he  had  eo 
solemnly  pledged  himself,  although  he  readily  consented 
to  use  every  possible  precantion,  whereby  the  expedition 
might  be  rendered  fesa  pKyudicial  to  hia  dorainims, 
tliui  had  been  those  of  his  predeoesaors  on  the  throne. 

And  this  would  naturally  lead  to  si»ne  review  of  the 
character  and  effect  of  the  Crusades.  But  this  ia  a 
theme,  which  we  desire  to  leave  untouched.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  onr  porpose  to  remark,  that  they  had,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  been  countenanced  by  men  of  on- 

anestionable  ezceluiee,  whose  ezamplea  King  Louis  was 
liuB  following. 

Bat  whatever  be  Uunight  concerning  the  jnaUee  or 
prudence  <rf  the  ezpeditiion  it«elf,  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion cannot  but  excite  our  admiration.  "Never,"  says 
one  author,  "was  so  imprudent  a  design  ho  prudently 
Dondacted."  The  king's  address  in  gaining  the  consent 
of  the  nobility,  and  persuading  even  some  of  the  most 
tnrbulent  to  accompany  him,  was  very  great :  and,  with 
the  pope's  eonaent,  he  received  firom  the  deigy  a  tithe 

(1)  JebzsxLSS]  S  Ub(i  xxllL  S«i  fto.  fee. 
(S)  HUt.  de  la  CtvUlialkn  an  Emops,  Lafon  IV. 
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of  their  rerenues.  He  was  likewise  fortnnate  in  obtjun- 
iag  for  hia  brother,  Charles  of  Anjoa,  the  hand  of  a 
younger  sister  of  his  queen,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Uie 
count  of  Frorence.  She  had  been  left  heiress  of  her 
father's  property,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  elder  BisterB, 
and  was,  consequently,  mui^  sought.  Loals  had  not, 
however,  travejled  southward  with  a  selfish  end  in  view, 
but  in  the  hope  of  terminating  the  fierce  disputes  carried 
on  between  the  CTiperor  of  Germany  (Frederick  II.)  and 
the  blsh<^  of  Rome,  (  Pope  Innocent  IV.)  though  in  this 
he  was  frastrated.  By  this  match  the  district  of  Pro- 
vence ultimately  be<^me  the  property  of  the  crown. 
This  unworthy  brother,  aa  he  afterwards  proved,  suljse- 
quently  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  played  a 
most  important  part  on  the  theatre  of  Italian  politics. 

These  are  exemplifications  of  skill  and  clever  policy 
on  the  part  of  Lonis,  which  may  incline  us  to  doubt 
whether  his  abilities  have  not  been  slightly  underrated 
by  some  historians,  although  none  would  clidm  for  him 
the  prerogative  of  high  genius.  But  it  was  not  by  mere 
good  sense  and  able  worldly  management  that  Louis 
prepared  for  his  crusade.  His  course  of  proceeding 
calls  t^  mind  the  noble  language  placed  by  Shak- 
fipeare  m  the  mouth  of  Heniy  the  Fifth—  "  Therefore 
should  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as  every  dck  ni»fi  in 
his  bed,  wash  eveiy  mote  out  of  his  conscience :  and 
dying  so,  death  U  to  him  .advantage  ;  or  not  dying,  the 
time  was  blessedly  lost,  wherein  such  preparation  was 
gained."  >  He  made  proclamation  of  restitution  to  all 
who  had  just  clwm,  of  redress  to  any  whom  he  had 
wronged ;  and  when  Henry  III.  of  England  sent  over 
his  brother  to  demand,  on  this  plea,  the  restoration  of 
Normandy,  he  did  not  refuse  without  first  putting  it  as 
a  case  of  conscience  to  the  bishops  of  that  province,  who 
declarad  that  he  was  in  no  vise  ixnind  to  deliver  it. 

N.  N.  B. 

(TobieonUKUHt.) 


THE  THBEE  MEETINGS. 

Wk  have  been  so  often  told  that  the  improbable  is  not 
tivtyt  the  untrue,  that  we  may  be  sometimea  too  prone 
to  credit  even  the  impossible.  However  this  nu*y  be, 
what  we  are  about  to  relate  is  strictly  true  as  to  dr- 
eumstances ;  we  have  altered  the  names  of  places  and 
persona,  and  no  ferther  baa  our  inventive  fiumfty  stretch- 
ed. Occurrences  that  seem  the  most  common,  when 
viewed  with  the  hasty  eye  that  looks  not  Uirough  the 
telescopic^  mind,  are  frequently,  when  earnestly  ex- 
amined, rife  with  uncommon  purposes  and  efl^is.  We 
pass  lightly  over  events  which  the  fhture  will  show  ns 
to  have  been  crowded  with  influences — evil  or  benign — 
destined  to  sway  the  lives  of  ourselves  or  otheiB ;  and  in 
the  thidt  walks  of  the  worid,  we  are  thrown  npon  persons 
in  whom  we  take  an  interest  we  know  not  why — ^whom 
ve  encounter  seldom,  bot  always  at  some  joneture 
marked  by  peculiarity  of  circoinatanc^— and  we  go  on 
blindly,  never  asking  onrselres  teki/  these  ehutoea  have 
occurred.  Chances  we  miscall  them,  tuid  as  such  deal 
with  them — ignorant  in  our  nomenclature,  and  dim- 
sighted  in  our  clarification.  Thus  hath  it  ever  been  : 
man  alters  not  aa  the  earth  he  treads  alters;  our  creeds 
are  still  fidlaciee,  our  waking  life  still  pr^nant  with 
dreams.  The  present,  like  tiw  Met,  passes  in  altemar 
tiona  of  joy  and  sorrow,  pride  and  shame,  hope  and  dis- 
appointment. Wisdom  is  still  a  word  in  men's  moutha, 
truth  still  a  treasure  in  its  deep  well,  life  still  flies  fiistly 
to  death,  and  the  same  dim  shadow  &lls  frwm  the  shape 
of  futurity  on  our  paths  ! 

Three  times  only  was  it  my  lot  to  meet  with  the  lovely 
woman  who  is  the  henane  of  my  brief  sketch.  It  was  a 
day  bright  with  the  flaahing  sunbeams  of  Jnne ;  nothing 
could  surpass  the  serene  beauty  of  the  all  but  It&lion 
skies ;  and  the  sea  of  Dover  looked  like  a  huge  and 
specklesa  mirror,  atntching  from  feitish  cliff  to  Gallic 

(1)  Hen.  T.  Act  4.  8c.  I. 


strand,  one  mam  of  pore  cryatal.  Yet  Uie  scene  wanted 
notliffa;  parties  were  promenading  all  abont^  eatching 
the  summer  ur;  ntimberlees  veaseb,  from  fte  vast 
trader  laden  with  merchandize  to  the  hnmble  cnft  of 
the  fisherman,  were  visible;  and,  on  the  pictnresqne 
heights  commanding  the  town,  military  pi^eantries 
were  going  on ;  while,  from  the  artillery  fort,  a  saltrte 
was  firing,  announcing  the  arrival  from  Ostend  of  some 
foreign  potentate.  On  the  eastward  cliff,  wfaic^i  soared 
miuestioUly  over  the  sea,  arose  the  castle,  looking,  vb»,% 
indeed  it  is,  a  noble  speaimen  of  tin  architectural  powers 
of  our  ancestors. 

As  I  stood  on  the  beach,  studying  the  animated  beauty 
of  t^e  scene,  I  beheld  a  pleasure-barge  approach  the 
shore ;  it  was  full  of  g^r  tkces  and  merry  voices ;  laughter 
and  mirth  were  there ;  but,  conspienons  amongst  the 
party  of  young  and  &ir  who  filled  it,  was  one  lovely 
creature,  whose  image  struck  upon  me  Ifte  the  vivid 
memory  of  some  bright  phantom  of  former  dreams.  As 
she  stood  up,  the  only  one  who  stood,  her  light  summer 
bonnet  flung  carelessly  back,  her  long  dark  hair  waving 
about  her  mr  neck  and  glorious  bust,  her  black 
raining  joyons  infloences  all  around,  I  know  not  how  it 
was,  or  whence  the  accident  sprung,  but  a  sadden  move- 
ment of  the  boat  overbalanced  her,  and  ere  one  could  t^ 
two,  or  say  "  'twas  done,"  she  was  overboard  and  in  the 
water  I  A  gentleman  of  distinguished  appe^ynee  stood 
near  me;  in  a  moment  he  was  straggling  wiUi  the 
waves,  and  before  the  countless  myriads  who  gaaed  m 
the  scene  could  express  their  terrors  or  tender  tiieir  as- 
sistance, he  had  borne  her  vigorously  and  onaided  to  tbs 
shore.  She  had  not  even  Mated;  thooch  terrified  and 
speechless,  animation  had  not  dewrtadher;  and  hur- 
ried W,  but  safely,  she  was  conveyed  away. 

"  who  is  she  ! "  said  I,  accosting  the  nearest  bystander. 

"  Miss  Singleton,  the  rich  heiress  of  Whlt^^d,"  was 
the  reply.  "The  gentleman,  who  has  assuredly  saved 
her  life,  is  Lord  Gythome,  the  most  extravagant  man  of 
Siahion  of  the  day ;  a  fine,  generous  fellow,  too,  bnt  a 
determined  gambler.  Beport  alleges  that  the  young 
lady  has  alrMdy  twice  rqected  his  addreaaee ;  gratitude 
may  now  induce  her  to  be  less  severe." 

My  informant  was  right ;  not  many  weeks  thereafter, 
they  were  united ;  and  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  beau- 
tiful heiress  was  right  acceptable  to  the  hsndBcane  tnit 
needy  and  dnsipated  noblenian. 

«        «        *       «  « 

Two  yeatB  passed  away,  and  I  ma  In  Lnkdcm.  The 
winter  had  etime  on  snddenly  and  snllenfy — 

"Btttercoldit  wu. 
The  owl,  for  all  his  reathera,  waa  s-eold  I " 

Snow  had  &llcn  for  several  days ;  the  streets  were 
dark,  dirty,  and  dangerous ;  all  things  looked  wretched 
and  filthy — aa  all  things  invariably  do  in  the  metropolis 
at  sach  seasons ;  but,  though  the  voice  of  the  fiunbuiing 
beggar  was  heard  cbunouring  in  tho  nocturnal  streets — 
though  destitution,  and  despair,  and  vice  walked  abroad 
— the  former  twain  too  often  causing  the  latter — bshion 
and  pomp  held  their  continued  revels  in  court\y  halls 
and  gorgeous  saloons. 

I  had  been  invited  to  a  party  at  theman^on  of  one  of 
the  leaders  of  fashion,  and  I  dared  not  n^ect  the  invi- 
tation ;  which,  however,  I  would  fiOn  have  done,  bnt  for 
a  consideration  that  need  not  be  thrust  upon  the  reader's 
attention.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  I  left  mv  little  roonu, 
au  aeconde;  and,  betaking  myself  to  a  cab,  whose  »uiu- 
vaiae  odeur  of  what  a  modem  farce- writer  calls  "  ingans 
and  en^"  totally  overwhelmed  the  "  Fautaiste  de  Ra- 
chel with  which  I  had  scented  nqnelf,  I  ordered  the 
vehicle  to  be  driven  to  Eaton  Square.  The  rooms  were 
crowded,  for  it  was  late  when  I  entered.  After  pasung 
some  time  in  lounging  about,  speaking  to  the  few  whom 
I  knew,  and  looking  at  the  many  to  whom  I  was  un- 
known, I  retired  to  a  comer  ottoman,  the  onlyoccnpant 
of  whose  downy  cushions  waa  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
appeared  as  willing  as  myself  to  remain  a  ulent  observer 
of  the  surnranding  gaiety.  Behind  ns,  in  the  embrasnre 
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of  a  large  windoir,  and  neariy  shrouded  from  na  hy  dra- 
pery, vaa  a  seat,  vhence  to  our  obtb  came  the  uimds  of 
three  female  roioett. 

"  Who  ia  the  lady  who  persisted  in  making  over  Lord 
%thome  (I  started  at  the  name)  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  her  gigantic  '  tporn,'  as  she  called  him,  at  the  card- 
tabler 

"  Oh  !  it  is  that  terrible,  fus^  Lady  Nightshade,"  ms 
the  answer,  in  a  roice  so  rich,  bo  soft,  that  the  tones 
trickled  on  my  ears  like  music. 

"  Sir  Simon  Kightshade  is  the  most  invetente 
gamester  about  town,"  growled  a  gmff-speaking  dame, 
whose  thin,  predse,  sharp  featnres,  were  the  only  ones 
of  the  trio  uiat  were  distinguishabte  from  onr  seat. 
"  few  escape  the  avaricious  and  expert  baronet's 
clutches ;  his  poor  wife  always  looks  as  if  she  had  mis- 
laid her  mind,  and  was  engaged  In  a  peipetnal  search 
fbrit." 

"  I  am  <are  George  will  not  play  deeply  to-night," 
said  the  same  sweet  Toice ;  "  he  has  promised  me,  and 
h»— he  was  yvrj  nawilUngly  led  awigr  hj  Nigh^ 
shade." 

" Promittdl  umeiUimg!  ha,  ha,  ha)  mydearmadam, 
by  this  time  yon  should  know  at  what  rate  to  estimate 
such  pitHnisea,"  said  the  angular  lady ;  "betides,  liord 
Eydiome  is  never  loth  to  join  a  ou^-table,  and  his 
powarg  of  reaistanee  did  not  appear  to  be  very  strenu- 
oosly  exerted." 

A  sigh  escaped  from  the  sweet-roiced  lady.  "  I  wish 
ha  woold  come,"  sud  she,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

A  short  peevish  laugh  trotted  out  of  her  tormentor's 
thin  Ups,  as  she  exclaimed,  "It  is  quite  time,  dear 
l^dy  Eyljiome,  for  you  to  reugn  your  husband  to  dubs 
and  cards,  and  every  other  possible  or  impossible  coterie, 
where  wives  are  fbrgotten  or  neglected." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sowerby,"  interfered  the  third  htdy, 
"do  not  alarm  I^yEythome;  her  husband  is  jolt  like 
other  husbands,  and  you  can  know  nothing  of  what  we 
wives  endure." 

"I  assure  you,"  grumbled  Miss  Sowerby,  "that  I 
have  no  inclination  to  know  either  what  Lady  Eythome's, 
or  any  other  lady's  husband,  can  do  in  the  way  of 
creating  sorrow.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  the  tempta- 
tion that  eonld  iadnee  me  to  become  a  wifb." 

A  silenee  ensned,  when  the  old  gentleman  bedde  me, 
•y^g  me  closely,  and  perceiving  that,  like  himself  I 
was  a  listoier,  said,  gotto  voce — "  Miss  Sowerby  is  on 
the  veige  of  fifty,  and  has  been  accused  of  oaring  her 
self  and  her  two  thousand  per  annnm  to  more  than  one 
man.  Lord  Eythome  included,  whom  die  used  to  pester 
so  nneoBseitmably  wlUl  >U  sorts  of  p^it»  toiiu,  that 
he  was  fiurly  obliged  to  Insalt  her ;  rinee  when  she  has 
been  most  bitter  in  her  attacks  on  him  and  his  lovely 
wife ;  for  no  enemies  are  so  severe  against  us  as  those 
who  have  formerly  been  our  warmest  admirera." 

"  Lady  Bythome,  then,"  cried  I«  "is  the  drdevant 
Miss  Singleton,  (tf  Whitfield  T 

"  Alas,  yes,  sweet  lady,"  was  the  rgily. 

"And  is  she  not,  then,  happy  1  Is  her  husband  still 
the  gambler  he  was  before  mamage  V 

"1  am  sorry  to  say  that  neither  is  she  hq)py,  nor  he 
reformed;  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  he  loves  her  the 
less,  and  he  treats  her  kindly;  but  this  sad  passion  for 
pl^  defies  all  control.  He  is  a  mined  man ;  and  unfor- 
tmutdy  his  wife's  wealtl^  which  no  Judicious  manage- 
ment made  soldy  her  own,  has  been  swallowed  np  by 
the  sune  insatiable  vice  that  has  engnlphed  his  own 
limited  property.   But  hush  I" 

As  he  ceased,  the  party  behind  us  arose ;  and,  just  as 
they  passed,  Lady  Eythome  turned  her  face  towards  us, 
and  for  the  second  time  in  my  life  I  saw  her.  DazzUngly 
beautiful  In  her  advanee  Into  womanhood  had  she  grown ; 
tutefbUy  ^parelled,  no  drees  could  render  more  distin- 
guished a  loveliness  nnsurpassed.  Bnt  yet  there  wks  a 
shadow  on  that  fiiir  brow— the  careless  glee  of  happy 
uaidenhood  had  passed  away,  and  In  its  place  T6T6  tll6 
utifidal  smiles  whldi  the  world  teaches  its  votaries  to 


put  on,  to  cover  the  secret  sadness  of  the  heart  Her 
figure  was  larger,  and  gave  promise  of  future  maternity ; 
while  there  was  a  noble  grace  in  every  movement,  that 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  light  and  lively 
attitudes  of  the  heiress  of  Whitfield,  two  short  years 
before.  As  she  drew  near,  my  companion  arose ;  when, 
rec(«nudng  him,  aha  advanoed  towards  him,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

"Ah,  dear  Doctor  Pereival,  la  it  youl  Pray  lead  me 
to  the  card-room.    I  wish  to  go  home,  and  George 
•  promised  to  accompai^  me." 

I  followed  them.  Deep  in  the  (to  me)  perfectly 
recondite  mysteriee  of  some  foscinatiug  game,  whose 
very  name  I  knew  not,  I  observed  the  handsome  Lord 
Eythome.  So  intently  occupied  seemed  the  whole  party, 
twt  the  few  intruders  who  entered  that  room  were 
wholly  unnoticed.  I^dy  Bythome  approached  her  hus- 
band's chair,  and  she  saw  at  a  glance—  what  was  in  truth 
visible  to  less  interested  observers — that  he  had  lost, 
and  was  still  losing.  Once  she  placed  her  hand  gently 
upon  his  shoulder,  when,  turning  round  almost  fiercely, 
and  peroeiving  who  It  was,  he  eave  a  short,  nervouH 
laugh,  and  told  her  to  go  away,  for  he  would  soon  join 
her.  PreeenUy,  however,  some  disturbance  took  place 
among  the  players.  Lord  Eythome,  starting  ng^eclared 
he  was  "ruined,"  and  would  play  no  more.  The  party 
was  broken  up,  and  all  was  confusion. 

"  Lead  me  to  the  carriage,  George,"  whispered  Lady 
Bythome,  as  she  seized  her  husband's  arm.  "  Did  you 
not  promise  me  not  to  play  to-night  1" 

A  savBse  oath  escaped  him  as  ho  replied,  "  Do  you 
not  see  Uiat  we  are  observed]  No  lecturing  here,  I 
beseech  you." 

She  Boade  no  reply.  Whether  it  was  that  words  of 
unkindness,  coupled  too  wiLh  an  oath,  were  bo  new  to 
her  as  to  overcome  her,  or  whether  some  sudden  indis- 
position incidental  to  her  situation,  and  accelerated  by 
confnrion  and  circumstance,  caused  ^e  accident,  I  cannot 
tell, — but  I  saw  her  shiver  violently ;  and  had  not 
Dr.  Percival  darted  forward  to  render  awtistance,  fhc 
would  have  fiillea  on  the  floor.  She  did  hint,  this 
time  I 

«        »        «        •  « 

t  left  London  for  Paris,  a  few  weeks  after  the  incident 
I  have  joBt  narrated  had  taken  place;  but  previously 
to  my  departure  I  learnt  that  such  was  the  embarrass- 
ment of  Lord  Eythome's  afiairs,  that  both  he  and  hin 
lady  had  retired  to  the  Continent  I  had  been  a  month 
in  Paris ;  it  was  a  cold  and  disagreeable  night  in  March, 
when,  returning  home  to  my  apartments  in  the  Rue 
Louis  le  Orand,  I  became  entangled  in  one  of  the 
narrowest  and  darkest  streets  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
suddenly  came  npon  a  group  of  people,  who  were  col- 
lected before  the  door  of  a  laige  gloomy  house.  A  plain- 
tive voice,  whose  tones  sounded  familiar  to  me,  wan 
appealing  piteously  to  the  concierge  for  admittance, 
wiiieh  he  in  vain  assured  her  he  dared  not  grant ;  and 
no  sooner  did  I  peredve  that  among  the  numbers  who 
crowded  aroond  her  there  was  not  one  who  stood  her 
protector,  than  I  made  a  step  forward,  demanding  at  the 
same  time  of  a  woman  who  stood  near  me.  If  she  could 
toll  me  the  nature  of  the  ease. 

"  Elle  est  folle,  la  pauvre," '  swd  the  woman ;  "  this  i'h 
a  gambling-honse,  and  she  declares  that  her  husband  U 
detained  there  a^dnst  his  consent." 

"  Bnt  there  are  no  gambling-honses  in  these  daysT' 

"  NopuMic  ones.  Monsieur — maw — " 

"  Let  me  go  in,  I  implore  you,"  interrupted  ag^n  the 
melancholy  voice  of  the  suppliant;  "let  me  save  my 
husband !" 

That  voice— I  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  stepped  for- 
ward, and  beheld,  indeed.  Lady  Eythome.  She  looked  wild, 
wan,  and  haggard ;  her  tall  form  was  shrouded  in  a  large 
shawl,  which  concealed  the  outlines  of  her  shape ;  but  a 
sad  change  had  already  been  worked  on  her  countenance. 
Advancing  to  her,  and  accosting  her  In  English,  I  told 


(!)  "BhaUnwd,  poonhingl" 
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her  -who  I  was,  and  entreated  her  to  put  herself  under 
my.pn>tecUo]i.  With  a  look  of  BpeedileBS  thaukfalnesB 
Bhe  unheutaUngly  placed  bar  arm  within  mine,  bat, 
bflCore  I  had  time  to  rtf  eet  vhat  course  to  parsuej  a 
lond  noise  from  the  interior  of  the  honse  reached  ns 
and,  BOon  after,  the  door  was  forced  open,  levealing  to 
us  a  ghastly  figure,  from  vhoae  head  and  neck  streamed 
a  current  of  blood.  Bushing,  or  rather  staggering,  down 
the  steps  that  led  to  where  tiie  eonuerge  stood,  he  fell 
at  the  nefcof  Lady  ]Sjthonie;  but  one  glance  sufficed  to 
assure  thai  unfortunate  creature  that  the  being  who  \&y 
IifeleAs  before  her  was  her  husband  I 

Brief  and  hasty  detuls  must  wind  op  this  aad  narra- 
tive. Police  officials  were  soon  upon  the  alert  about  ub  ; 
seimreit  were  made  of  desperate  criminals ;  and  loaded 
dice,  with  eyeiy  other  auxiliary  of  fiand  resorted  to  by 
the  Infiunous,  were  discorered.  Lord  Eythome  and  hU 
wife  were  conTeyed  to  thdr  hotel;  and  it  was  asoertiUned 
that  the  inbtuated  dupe  of  systematic  vOlan^,  after 
losing  large  sums,  had  detected  nnfoir  play  in  his  oppo- 
nent, accusing  him  of  the  same  in  loud  and  opprobrious 
language.  A  blow  succeeded, — and  unarmed,  at  the 
mercy  of  his  assailants,  he  was  severely  wounded,  ere, 
forcing  his  way  to  the  door,  he  borst  it  open,  and  fell 
senseless,  but  not  dead,  at  the  reiy  feet  <n  his  hapless 
wife,  who  had  followed  him  unobserved  to  the  squalid 
precincts  of  the  maimm  dejeu. 

Of  Lord  Eythome's  future  career  time  only  can  tell 
the  tale;  but  I  had  seen  the  unfortunate  Heiress  of 
Whitfield  for  the  third  and  last  time.  The  newspapers 
<^  Um  following  week  detailed  the  sudden  death  of  the 
beautiful  Anne,  Lady  Eythome,  after  a  premature 
aeeouchement/  C.  C. 


ON  THE  BIKO  MONET  OF  THE  CELT.£, 
AXD  (BB  trsx  (a  am  taox  wikht  bt  that  raoria. 

Wi  bare  the  testimony  of  Csesar,  that,  when  his  vic- 
torious legions  invaded  Britain,  they  found  the  island 
populous;  that  the  inhabitants  had  good  houses,  an 
abundance  of  cattle,  and  large  ships,  with  winch  they 
traded  to  Qaul,  Spain,  and  Germany ;  and  that  thejir  had 
for  money  "gold  and  iron  rings  of  a  regulated  wei^t." 
The  great  ainindance  of  gold  found  hy  Cfesar  in  Gaul 
absolutely  diminished  its  value  in  Italy;  and  in  Britun 
and  Irdand  many  specimens  have  been  found  of  torques, 
chains,  and  breastplates  of  that  metal.  In  the  latter  coun- 
try  especially,  the  amount  of  articles  of  mauuEoetured 
gold  dug  up  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  is  »ir- 
prinng.  The  sarfitee  of  the  earth  has  been  less  dia- 
tnrbed  by  agrieultoral  nndertaUngB  in  IreUnd  than  in 
oar  own  fdand;  and,  therefore,  until  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato,  of  late  years,  many  viUnable  remains  of 
antiquity  had  lain  hidden.  The  immense  extent  of 
bog  land  in  Ireland,  where  such  articles  might  be 
securely  concealed  from  the  invader,  and  the  tendency 
of  peat  or  hog  to  grow,  and  overflow  Uie  a^oiuing  lands, 
ana  thus  cover  even  the  habitations  of  men,  have  been 
additioul  causes  for  the  less  eariy  discovery  of  metallic 
relics.  Captain  Mudge,  who  was  recently  employed  in 
making  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  discovered,  in 
cutting  a  bog,  a  aeries  of  wooden  buildings  of  a  very  rude 
character;  uid  the  stono  axes,  with  which  the  timbers 
had  been  hewed  into  shape,  were  found  on  the  spot, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  covered  by  the  moving  bog  while 
in  the  veiy  act  of  construction,  and  so  remain^  until 
discovered  by  Captain  Mudge.  Th^  must  have  been 
built  at  a  period  previous  to  the  Celtic  invasion,  as 
stone  axes  were  the  implements  of  the  Tuath  de  Da- 
naans,  which  Sir  W.  Betham  translates,  "  Northern 
people."  Ancient  silver  articles  are  of  much  rarer 
occurrence  than  those  of  gold,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  ease  with  which  the  latter  metal  may  be 
collected,  in  a  pure  state,  from  the  soil  washed  down  by 
monntiuu  torrents,  while  ulver  requires  all  iho  labour 


and  skill  of  mining  and  refining  operations.  Besides 
this,  we  have  no  record  of  silver  mines ;  but  tradition 
asserts  that  there  wia  andmtly  a  gold  miaa  in  Uke 
county  of  WicUow.  Hocve,  who.haa  seixed  the  aiud^t 
legenda  his  countiy  to  embaUish  the  productions  of 
his  genios,  says : — 

"  Has  Love,  to  tliy  soul  so  tender, 

Been  like  our  Lsgenlsn  mine. 
Where  iparldes  of  Kolden  splendour 

All  over  tlie  siuwe  eliiue  9 
Bat  if  in  Darroit  we  go  deeper, 

Allni'd  Dy  tlic  zleam  that  shone, 
All !  fidtc  as  the  dream  of  the  ski.'pcr. 

Like  Lovo  the  hright  ore  is  gone  t" 

Ireland  was,  perhaps,  indebted  to  SpiUn,  the  Peru  of 
the  ancient  world,  for  her  silver. 

Among  the  antiquities  found  In  Ireland  arc  rings  of 
gold,  silver,  Celtic  brass,  and  likewise  some  of  jet,  coal, 
or  ebony.  Csesar  tells  us  that  the  Oauls  "use  for 
money,  gold  and  iron  rings,  by  certain  weight ;"  and  Sir 
W.  Betham  adds,  that  such  money  seems  to  have  been 
a  new  idea  to  Ceesar.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Lydiana 
as  being  the  first  coiners  of  money,  600  years  before 
Christ;  and  we  mar  imagine  that,  In  660  yews,  the 
lioman  worid  may  bare  lost  all  remembrance  of  the 
earlier  form  of  money.  In  the  paintings  that  have 
been  recently  discovered  In  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  ia 
Egypt,  are  representations  of  people  brining,  as  tribute, 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Pharaoh,  bags  of  gold  and 
silver  rings,  at  a  period  before  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites. 

Vast  quantitieB  of  articles  in  gold  and  brass  ore  abo 
found,  the  use  of  which  has  not  a  little  poazled  the 
learned  antiquaries ;  but  it  b  now  clearly  shown  by  Bir 
W.  Betham,  that  they  were  the  larger  species  of  money. 
The  above  gentleman  has  traced  the  gradual  degrees 
between  the  common  ring  and  the  strangely  formed 
specimens,  whieh  VoUumqr  supposed  to  be  sacrificial 
cups,  and  i^'ch  other  writers  have  su^eated  might  be 
fibuln,  or  buckles.  The  opinion  of  Vallaocey  seems 
untenable,  because  many  of  these  articles  have  fiat  suiv 
&ces  instead  of  cups,  and  would  hold  no  liquor  what- 
ever ;  and  the  objection  against  their  being  buckles  is, 
that  a  fastening  of  gold,  fift^ix  ounaa  in  weight, 
appears  absurd,  besides  that  undoubted  fibula  of  the 
predous  metals  and  brass  (a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin), 
are  found  in  Ireland  in  great  quantities,  uid  of  conve- 
nient shapes. 

Sir  W.  Betham's  opinion  is,  however,  placed  beyond 
dispute,  by  the  regular  scale  of  weight  which  he  found 
bou)  Uie  rings  and  other  articles  to  bear;  all  being 
multiples  of  twelve  giainif,  or  bolf  a  penny-weight 
The  smallest  ring  was  of  that  wei^t ;  and  of  thirteen 
which  he  examined  of  dlfierent  sizes,  all  bore  a  correct 
proportion  to  the  smallest,  except  two.  These,  however, 
contained  each  two  fractional  thirds  of  twelve  grains  ; 
and,  "  it  is  possible  they  may  have  been  so  grwluated 
for  convenience  of  exchange,  as  our  half-crown  is  con- 
trived to  represent  2«.  6d.,  or  as  the  old  quarter  of  a 
guinea,  represented  59.  8«2."  Mention  is  made  in  the 
Irish  Annals  of  rii^  having  been  presented  by  the 
princes  of  Ireland  to  the  Corb,  or  suceenor  of  St . 
Columbkil.  In  1151,  Cooly  O'Flynn  presented  one, 
weighing  two  ounces;  and  in  H63  another,  weighing 
one  ounce.  In  1004,  Brian  Borhobne  presented  to 
the  altar  at  Armagh,  a  ring  of  gold  weiglung  twenty 
ounces.  It  is  observed  that  all  are  described  as  of  equal 
weight  in  ounoet.  The  other  gold  specimens,  those  of 
uncertain  shape,  ^dso  were  of  regular  weight,  eitiier  in 
ounces,  or  mmUples  of  half  a  pennyweight,  except  two 
or  three,  having  apparently  lost  a  small  port  of  their 
weight  by  attrition.  Sir  W.  Betham  examined,  also,  wx 
silver  rings,  which  were  equally  correct  as  to  weight, 
and  three  cast  brass  rings,  the  weight  of  which  was  <^ 
equal  pennywei|dit8.  The  smaller  specimeus  of  the  bran 
ring-money  which  wne  perfect,  were  not  quite  so 
aecnntely  balanced  as  Vba  gold  and  silver ;  and  eight 
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■It  is  riiupilar  that,  irith  one  exception,  Ihej  exhibited 
odd  mmtiplfls  of  half  a  pennyweight. 

The  fbi^oing  examination  proTes  that  the  Celtic 
ring-money  vas  formed  upon  the  same  scale  as  what  we 
dffliominate  iWyweight.  A  pound  Troy  of  gold  formed 
480  rings,  each  weighing  half  a  peonyireight,  40  of 
which  were  equal  to  an  ounoe.  "  The  Troyweight  U  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  Enrope  from  Palratine  and 
Bgypt,  by  the  Crusaders ;  and  obtained  IEb  preaent  name 
from  the  town  of  Troyes,  in  France,  where  it  was  fitst 
'  used  at  the  great  fur  held  there.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  old  Phcenician  mercantile  standard 
weight,  which  once  prevailed  bXI  over  the  East,  and 
Uiat,  like  most  other  commercial  improvements,  it  origi- 
nated with  that  great  commercial  people,  as  they  must 
have  first  felt  the  necessity  for  such  a  means  of  ac^ust- 
ment  of  those  commodities  which  were  disposed  of  by 
weight.  The  old  Celtic  vnsha  was  the  exact  ounce 
Troy  ;  it  is  a  compound  word,  one  and  gicih,  or  the  one- 
sixUi  part  of  a  given  weight,  rontaining  the  quantity  of 
onr  hidf  pound  Troy ;  the  name  of  tMs  weight,  I  (Sir 
W.  Betham)  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  The 
weight  of  twelve  ounces,  now  called  a  pound,  having 
eventually  prenmed  in  general  computation  of  larger 
quantities,  the  word  uiuka,  as  the  ttot^  part  of  a  pound, 
became  the  Celtic,  and  from  thence  the  Latin  word, 
signifying  the  twdjtk  part  of  anything,  even  of  time." 

We  do  not  refer  to  what  we  have  sud  as  a  corroboration 
<rf  the  early  colonization  of  Ireland,  by  the  Phoenicians, 
a  &ict  now  we  apprehend  too  fiilly  eetablished,  to  need 
corroboration;  even  pr^ndice  has  yielded  the  point; 
bat  we  must  observe  that  it  carries  us  vety  far  back  as 
to  date. 

We  will  now  refer  to  papers  read  by  Sir  W.  Betham 
before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Novonber  1836,  and 
January  1837,  in  which  he  says,  that  corroborating  in- 
fumatiou,  and  evidence  have  crowded  upon  him  on  this 
svlfject. 

A  vessel  going  to  Africa,  to  trade  with  the  natives, 
was  wrecked  near  Cork,  in  the  summer  preceding. 
Among  tiie  articles  on  board  for  barter,  were  some  boxes 
of  cast-iron  pieces,  so  exactly  lika  one  species,  (that 
heretofore  termed  paterae  or  fibuUe,)  of  gold  articles 
found  in  Ireland,  Out  it  is  qnite  Impossible  to  refuse 
aaaent  to  the  notion  of  thdr  being  of  the  same  use  and 
intent.  "  These  articles  are  manofiictuied  at  Birming- 
ham, and  are  a  composition  of  brass  and  copper ;  they 
are  called  maniUat,  and  are  worn  as  ornaments,  and 
pass  as  the  representative  money  in  Africa.  They  send 
out  aboat  forty  chests  annually."  "  The  ship,  which 
VIS  lott,  WM  hoond  to  tiie  river  aoanBv,  or  New  Calabar, 
which  la  not  fltrflrom  the  kingdom  of  Benin.  The  trade 
to  these  rivers  for  palm  oil  and  ivoiy,  is  cotton  goods  of 
great  variety,  gunpowder,  muskets,  and  an  extensive 
number  of  other  articles,  and  manillas,  both  of  iron, 
and  copper  mixed,  which  is  the  money  that  the  people 
of  the  £bor  and  Brass  country,  uid  all  the  natives  in. 
tliat  neighbourhood,  go  to  muket  with."  In  Sennaar 
alao,  pieces  of  gold  in  the  form  of  rings  pass  current ; 
ibey  nave  a  cut  in  them,  and  the  gold  ia  so  pnie,  that 
th^  are  looped  together,  and  t£e  cat  eadly  closed, 
forming  a  chain. 

The  name  of  manilla  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  no 
donbt  the  name  which  the  articles  bore  in  Phoenicia, 
and  by  which  th^  were  known  when  first  introduced  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  African  negro  nations,  who  have 
maerred  it  to  our  day.  In  the  Celto-Phcsnician  it 
literally  means  the  valtte  or  r^trettnUaiion  of  property. 
"  llain,"  riches,  patrimony,  goods,  value,  and  "  callac," 
cattle,  or  any  description  of  property ;  whence  our  word 
ehattUt.  Taxa  it  appears  tliat  as  j)Mun»a  bad  its  name 
fromMcu^  cattle,  because  flodu  and  herds  wen  the 
fint  nehfls,  and  the  nnmber  of  cattle  were  the  standard 
of  value  before  monf^  existed,  and  where  it  was  not  to 
be  l»d ;  so  manHlameam  literally  the  value  of  eaOle  or 
ffooda,  or  the  representative  of  the  value  of  cattle,  or 
any  eftoHle  pn^serty. 


Benin  and  Calabar  are  situated  on  the  Qulf  of  Guinea; 
in  latitude  from  7  to  10  North,  longitude  5  to  10  Bast 
of  liondon.  It  would  appear  from  ue  above  &cts  that 
the  Phceniciana  had  penetrated  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  this  coast,  pro- 
bably beyond  the  line.  We  know  that  they  circum- 
navigateo  Africa,  by  order  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  King  of 
Egypt;  and  that  afterwards  the  Carthaginians  under 
Hjomo,  reached  to  the  southward  of  Sierra  Leone ;  but 
we  may  now  suppose  that  either  the  Utter  people  or 
their  parent  state  traded  r^larljr  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
and  there  introduced  a  money  wmch  still  bears  a  Phoeni- 
cian name,  and  is  still  in  as  much  estimation  as  it  was 
when  the  merchants  of  Tyresupplied  them  with  manillas 
in  exchange  for  their  gold,  ivory,  and  palm  oil. 

"  The  Bomans  knew  notliing  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  beyond  Sallee;  the  coast  of  Guinea,  within  ten 
degrees  of  the  equator,  was  &r  beyond  their  cognizance  ; 
consequentljT'  during  tiieir  sway,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district,  havmg  no  intercourse  with  any  great  commercial 
people,  their  customs  and  habits  of  commerce  received 
no  impetus  likely  to  produce  any  change  in  their  ancient 
mode  of  traffic ;  and  the  metallic  currency  thi^  learned 
from  the  Pbcenicians,  remains  to  this  day  ondumged. 
The  English,  finding  the  manillas  current,  natantlly 
availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  they  possessed 
otft^rimting  them;  it  can  scarcely  be  justly  called 
counteifeUing,  because  they  bear  no  impress  nor  marks 
of  authority.  The  Carthaginians  may  have  carried  on 
the  trade  with  these  coasts  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  Oai  they  or  the  Bomans  ever 
visited  them.  The  intercourse  of  European  nations  is 
of  veiT  recent  date. 

Wei  lere  close  our  remarks  upon  the  earliest  medium 
of  exchange  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted ;  but  the 
extremely  ancient  time  at  which  this  was  used,  leads  us 
to  conjecture  that  the  system  of  barter  did  not  long,  if 
at  til,  survive  the  Deluge,  at  least  among  the  civilized 
nations  who  speedily  sprang  up  from  that  visitation ; 
indeed,  admitting  Uie  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
scientific  instruments  and  discoveries,  previous  to  the 
Deluge,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  convenience  so 
important  as  some  form  of  money,  should  have  re- 
mained neglected  or  nndiscovered.  Perhaps  future 
researches  may  throw  some  li^t  upon  the  first  years 
of  the  new  birth  of  tlie  world.  F.  C.  & 


THE  BENEFITS  RBSnLTING  FROM  THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  PAIN. 
It  was  a  fine  summer  evening  at  Ashford  Vicarage ; 
—Mr.  and  Mrs,  Dalton  were  sitting  at  the  window  of 
their  little  drawing-room,  which  opened  upon  the  lawn, 
where  their  three  boys  were  pl»ing  at  trap-ball,  when 
Mr.  Dalton,  looking  at  hia  watch,  suddenly  called  out, 
"  Boys,  who  will  go  with  me  and  meet  the  coach  at 
Ashford  Bridge?  I  expect  a  parcel  to-night,  from 
London." 

"  Oh,  I  will,  and  I,  and  1 1"  was  heard  from  the  lads ; 
and,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  bats  and  balls  were  put 
away,  jackets  and  caps  picked  up,  and  all  four  were  on 
their  way  to  the  village  inn,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  whore  the  coach  changed  horses. 

The  coach  was  just  at  the  top  of  the  Iiill,  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  uie  bridge ;  it  was  heavily  loaded,  the 
wheel  was  corked,  and  as  it  swayed  from  side  to  side, 
down  the  steepest  pitch  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Dalton  and  hU 
boys  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers. 

In  a  moment,  Uie  chains  of  the  skidpan  which  held 
the  wheel  broke,  and  the  coach,  having  nothing  now 
to  retard  its  progress,  pressed  harder  and  harder  on  the 
tired  horses,  till  Utey  were  driven  into  a  gallop,  unable 
to  resist  the  wei^t  of  the  coach,  or  to  guide  it  in  its 
descent.  That  which  might  be  feared  soon  came  to 
pass.  The  road  turned  at  a  sharp  cnrve  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  coach,  continuing  in  a  atnught 
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lin^  dashed  ag&inat  the  left  hood  pier,  uid  ma  initihtly 

npeet.  The  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  poor  paasengers 
MOD  told  that  some  injur;  had  been  done.  The  horses 
had  beea  thrown  doini  hj  the  ahock,  and  one  of  thetn 
lay  groaaiiig  most  plteooaly,  having  his  thigh  broken 
by  the  vfaeel  fiUling  upon  it.  The  inside  paaaeogerB 
had  escwed  vithoat  broken  bones;  bat  were  bruised 
by  the  £ul,  and  cut  by  the  glua  of  Uie  broken  windows 

But  the  outeide  pasBengers  yrere  not' bo  fortunate: 
the  coachman  liad  his  collv  bone  broken  by  the  &11 ; 
while  a  soldier's  wife,  trarelling  to  meet  her  husband 
after  a  long  absence,  lay  seoseleaa  on  the  ground,  clasp- 
ing in  her  amB  a  yoong  child  of  two  yeara  old,  and 
endeaTouring  to  protect  it  from  the  weight  of  a  lai^ 
and  heavy  padcing  ease,  which  had  fallen  upon  her. 
All  who  were  oompantively  less  hurt,  immediately 
hastened  to  assist  her :  the  box  was  speedily,  but  gently, 
lifted  oS,  but  the  truth  was  too  plain;  the  arm  of  the 
mother  was  bioken,  and  the  poor  diild,  which  had  been 
atrack  aeverely  upon  the  head  and  sevexal  parte  of  its 
body,  lay  apparently  in  great  agony. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  fortunately  the  inn 
was  close  at  hand,  and  all  did  their  utmost  to  reliere 
the  suffierera.  One  lady  held  her  smelling-bottle  to  the 
funting  womMi,  supporting  her  bead  in  her  lap,- 
anotber  bound  up  her  wounded  arm  wi^  her  seazf ; 
and  others,  having  made  for  her  a  soft  bed  wlUi  abavls 
and  cloaks  on  a  loose  gate  which  lay  at  hand,  carried 
her  to  the  Ashford  Arms,  where  she  was  soon  placed 
with  her  suffering  child,  in  the  best  and  softest  bed,  uid 
medie^  i^d  was  immediately  sent  for.  The  coachman 
waB  sufficiently  sbong  to  go  on  in  the  coach,  which  had 
not  been  materially  iigured,  to  the  ndgfabourkig  town, 
where  he  was  taken  to  the  Infiimaiy,  and  soon  placed 
in  a  dean  and  ccnnfortable  bed,  and  his  broken  bone 
was  set  Mr.  Dalton  having,  with  his  hoys,  rendered  all 
the  assistance  he  could,  and  given  full  directions  to 
the  master  of  the  inn  to  let  the  soldier's  wife  want 
nothing,  returned  to  his  own  house.  The  boys  were 
sad  and  silent  as  they  walked  along :  they  were  evidently 
thinking  of  the  scene  they  had  witneeeed,  and  they  did 
not  fail  to  give  their  mother  a  full  account  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

At  last,  when  they  were  sitting  tea,  after  a  long 
pause,  Alfred,  the  eldest  boy,  began  : — 

"  1  can't  help  thinking,  papa,  of  that  poor  woman, 
and  her  dear  little  child ;  how  sad  it  was  to  hear  it  cry 
out  so  piteoualy,  and  no  one  to  be  able  to  know  how  to 
relieve  it  I" 

"  And  the  coachman,  too,"  said  Edmund,  "  how  well 

he  bore  his  pun  !  I  am  sure  It  pained  him  a  good  deal, 
for  I  saw  him  bite  his  lips  and  clench  his  hand ;  and 
j-et  he  never  cried  ont  once,  but  was  only  busy  in  show- 
ing how  to  relieve  his  passengers." 

"  And  I  am  sorry,  too,  for  the  poor  horse,"  said  Cyril, 
the  yonngest,  "  for  it  conld  not  speak,  or  ask  for  any- 
thing ;  and  nobody  seemed  to  care  about  it,  except  one 
TDKD.,  who  said,  '  Poor  thing  I  we  had  better  kill  him, 
and  put  him  out  of  his  pain.'" 

"  it  ie  sad,  my  boya,"  said  Mr.  Dalton,  "  to  behold 
any  one  in  pain,  whether  it  be  a  dear  child,  a  strong 
man,  who  tries  to  betu"  up  under  it,  or  a  poor  dumb 
ereatnre,  that  feels,  bat  cannot  tell  ua,  its  sufferings ; 
bnt  I  have  no  doubt,  If  we  knew  all  the  reasons  why 
pain  was  sent  into  the  world,  that  we  eboald  see  It  was 
'  all  for  the  beat.' 

"  All  for  the  beat,  papa  t "  said  Alftwi  ;  "  pain  and 
agony  all  for  the  best !  how  can  that  be,  that  anything 
can  be  a  good  thing,  which  we  heartily  wish  to  get  rid 
of,  such  as  pain  and  trouble  1" 

"  I  did  not  say  it  was  a  '  good'  thing,  Alfred,"  said 
his  &ther.  "  but  only  that  it  ma  ' all  for  the  beet:' 
many  things  ue  for  the  best,  which  are  not  good  and 
pleasant  in  themselves.  The  pain  to  which  the  doctor 
put  the  soldier's  wife  In  setting  her  arm  was  '  all  for 
the  best,'  and  yet  it  was  not  good  in  itsel£" 

**  Bnt,  piqia»  what  good  can  there  be  in  palnl  who 


wonld  not  aay  ^(  it  was  all  bad!  it  otiuaB  us  tronble 
— it  makes  us  uneamr  In  our  bodies — fretful  and  ill-tea^ 
pered — and,  even  if  we  are  not  in  pain  ouiselvea,  it 
hurts  our  feelinga  to  Bee  thoae  whom  we  lore  in  pain. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  thhig  if  pain  had  never  come 
into  the  worldl  does  it  do  ob  any  goodi  dioold  we  not 
be  mudi  happier  wiihoat  itl" 
"  AUired,"  said  his  father,  "  yon  have  asked  too  many 

auestiona  to  6e  answered  at  cmce :  but  I  will  answer 
lem  one  by  one. 

"  Now,  first,  it  b  of  no  use  our  asking  whether  ve 
Bhonld  not  be  han^  without  pain,  for  that  cannot  be; — 
it  has  pleased  God  to  send  pun  into  the  worid,  and  to 
give  UB  bodies  a^ble  of  feeling  pain^  and  pain  we  shall 
have  as  long  as  we  are  in  this  worid  :  and,  therefore,  it 
is  no  use  thinking  whether  we  should  not  be  happier 
without  it,  because  we  must  have  It. 

"  But,  secondly,  I  doubt  if  we  should  be  happier  with- 
out it :  1  mean  to  nay,  that  I  donbt  If  we  are  not  better 
off  now,  both  in  our  bodiea  and  minds,  than  if  there 
had  be^  no  such  thing  as  pain  in  the  worid." 

"  Oh,  papa,  how  can  you  think  so  t  now  do  tell  me 
one  single  good  which  you  think  has  come  from  onr 
being  able  to  feel  pain." 

"  Well,  then,  to  begin : — First,  if  your  body  wai  not 
able  to  feet  jtun,  you  yourself  might  ii^ors  yourself 
without  knowing  it ;  a  child,  in  play,  might  do  you 
serionaharm;  orawildbeast>ora^itefulaaemy,might 
come  upon  yoo  while  you  are  asleep,  and  put  out  your 
eyes,  or  maim  yonr  limbs,  or  disfigure  your  face  wilii 
wounds  and  bruises,  if  you  felt  no  pain  to  awaken  you ; 
and  so  you  might  be  robbed  of  some  of  your  limbs  or 
senses,  because  you  had  not  this  useful  watch-dog,  I^un, 
to  guard  your  body,  and  tell  you  when  any  one  was 
going  to  do  you  harm." 

"  Well,  papa,  so  they  might ;  I  never  thought  of  that." 

"  Or  you  yoorself  might  eat  something  which  would  de- 
stroy your  life,  or  your  limbs,  and  if  it  gave  you  no  pain 
so  as  to  make  you  dislike  it,  you  might  do  yom^f  a 
great  injury.  Do  you  remember  meeting  Sam  Burton, 
when  he  1^  just  eaten  some  of  those  berries  from  the 
hedge  r 

"  Yes,  that  I  do ;  and  how  he  roared  out  with  pain, 
and  fiung  the  rest  he  had  picked  into  the  ditch." 

'*  Well,  those  berries  were  deadly  poison,  and  if  they 
had  given  him  no  pain,  he  woald  probably  have  gone 
on  eating,  till  he  had  potsoned  himself,  or  iiyared  his 
health." 

"  O,  now,  papa,  I  aee  eome  good  from  oar  bodloB 
being  able  to  feel  pain." 

"  So  then,  yon  see,  p^  is  the  great  guardian  and 
watch-dog  to  warn  us  to  [Hvtect  our  bodies,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  Is  very  much  missed  in  those  cases  where 
our  bodies  may  be  injured,  without  our  feeling  pain.  For 
instance,  in  the  polar  regions,  a  man's  ean  or  nose  mvi 
be  canf^t  by  the  frost— U  givoB  Urn  no  mi&— and, 
unless  some  kind  friend  Is  nigh  to  tell  him  m  it,  and  to 
use  the  proper  remedies,  the  man's  nose  or  ears  are  lost. 
Again,  a  poor  mui  lately  went  to  steep  near  a  brick 
kiln,  with  his  feet  towards  the  fire,  for  the  sake  of  Uie 
warmth ;  the  vapours  from  the  kiln  soothed  him  to  sleep, 
and  he  felt  no  pains ;  but  in  the  morning,  his  feet  were 
both  burnt  off  at  the  ancles  t" 

"  0,  bow  sorry  lie  must  have  been  to  have  not  ftAt 
pMu,  uid  so  saved  himself  from  being  a  cripple  t " 

"  Indeed,  if  our  bodies  are  not  in  a  state  to  feel 
pain,  but  all  numbed,  and  without  feeling,  we  may  be 
sure  they  are  not  in  a  good  state  of  health ;  and  the 
worst  sign  of  all  after  violent  pain  in  inflammation  is, 
if  we  feel  no  pain,  for  then  we  may  \k  snre  mortlflca- 
tion  is  b^n  ;  the  part  is  dead." 

"  Well,  papa,  I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  it  was  of  ao 
much  consequence  to  be  able  to  feel  pain,  althongli 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  feeling  it." 

"  Yes  ;  you  see  the  power  to  feel  pain  is  necessary  as 
a  protection  to  onr  weak,  perishable  bodies,  not  only 
against  wilful  and  malicious  ii^uiy,  bnt  against  mdnten- 
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tioiutl  or  accidental  harm.  And,  although  ve  do  not 
idonbt  that  excess  and  fret^ueney  of  pain  was  laid  upon 
man  as  a  punishment  for  sm,  yet  it  may  be  queettoned, 
whether,  even  in  Paradise,  there  was  not  bo  much  power 
of  feelii^  pain  as  was  sufficient  to  secure  oor  first 
parenta  from  harm.  I  mean,  whether,  eren  in  ParadiHe, 
the  bodies  of  our  first  parenta  were  not  made  so  fax 
liable  to  pain,  as  they  might  be  liable  to  injury  if  they 
had  not  this  aecret  monitor  to  warn  them  against 
accidental  injuries,  or  their  own  well  intended  bat 
mistalcen  eObrts  for  their  good. 

"  If  the  siiara  thorn,  or  the  pruning  knife  had  cansed 
no  pain,  ff  the  heavy  stone  had  caused  no  braise,  eren 
Adam  mlg^t  hare  unintentionally  in  jured  his  body,  or 
his  senses,  and  so  fiu*  lost  some  of  his  happiness  and 
nseflilneas ;  and  though  we  bellefe  thorns  and  thistleR 
to  hare  b^  multiplied,  and  pain  to  have  been  made 
more  frequent  and  exccsslre  in  consequence  of  sin,  we 
GSimoi  bat  tUnk  it  probable  that  some  slight  capability 
of  feeling  pain  have  existed  in  man  even  when  in 
Innocence,  aafficient  to  warn  him  against  hnrting  his 
own  powers,  and  so  diminishing  his  bappinesB." 

"  Bnt,  papa,  you  said  you  thought  that  we  were  even 
upon  the  whole  happier  now,  than  if  pain  had  never 
existed.   I  cannot  imderstand  that." 

"  Tes,  I  do  think  so.— I  think  that,  in  trying  to  find 
ontremediesfDrthowin  nUn,  we  have  found  ont  com- 
forts  for  those  in  health;  like  the  Armer's  sons  in  the 
Eable,  we  hare  fbnnd  treasures  which  we  did  not  seek. 
Pain  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  our  knowledge, 
our  skill,  and  our  comforts.  Look  to  the  discoverieB 
made  in  Science,  in  Botany, in  Chemistry,  in  Anatomy; 
what  a  knowledge  have  we  gained  of  the  structure  and 
uses  of  plants,  while  we  were  seeking  tome  herb  to 
soothe  j»in  or  cure  disease  ! — what  a  Knowledge  have 
we  gained  of  drags,  and  salts,  and  earths,  osefal  for 
agriculture  or  for  Uie  fine  arts,  while  we  have  been 
seeking  only  to  find  an  ointment  or  a  medicine ; — we 
have  sought  a  draoght  to  allay  the  burning  thirst  of  a 
few,  and  we  bars  found  a  dosen  deUaous  beTeragea  to 
drink  for  our  pleasure  or  relief  We  studied  An^my 
to  find  out  the  seat  of  disease,  and  how  to  tMaA  It,  and 
we  found  what  we  did  not  seek,  a  thonssnd  wonderful 
works  of  God ;  a  thonsand  most  curious  contrivances, 
moet  admirable  delights  t  We  found  a  model  for  the 
ribs  of  a  ship — ^we  found  a  pattern  of  a  telescope  in  the 
eye— we  found  joints,  and  straps,  and  knittings,  and 
vaires  which  tiave  been  copied  into  the  workshop  of 
the  mechanic,  and  the  study  of  the  philosopher.  Yes, 
my  boys — we  may  thank  our  liability  to  pain  for  these 
—for  if  pain  had  not  existed,  who  can  tell  whether  these 
things  would  have  been  so  soon,  if  at  all,  discoveredl" 

"But,  papa,"  said  Edmund,  "you  said  that  pain  had 
been  the  cause  of  finding  ns  comforts,  did  not  you  1 " 

"  Tes,  I  s^d  that  in  tiying  to  find  ont  remedies  for 
those  is  pain,  we  had  found  ont  comfort*  for  those  in 
bealtli.  Does  bo  one  use  an  easy  chur  but  a  sick  man  1 
Does  no  one  use  a  leg  stool  but  a  gouty  man  t  C^tiI,  I 
caught  you  sipping  your  little  sister's  jelly  last  week, 
when  it  was  taken  up  to  her,  when  she  was  ill.  How 
many  nice  dishes,  invented  just  to  please  the  palate  of 
the  ^ck  man,  are  now  found  on  the  tables  of  those  who 
are  in  health  I" 

"  Yea,  pqw*"  said  Cyril« "  and  Sdraund,  though  he 
was  not  id,  a^ed  noise  to  warm  his  bed  with  the  pan 
of  coals,  when  it  came  from  sister's  room." 

"  There  again,  do  you  tliink  a  warming-pan  was  in- 
vented for  men  In  health  "i  yet  how  many  of  us  delight 
in  this  luxury  on  a  cold  winter's  night,  even  when  not 
unwell !  Look  to  the  number  of  helps  to  indolence, 
and  liiXDiT,  ioft  footstools,  spring-seated  chidrs,  tables 
for  meals  in  bed,  reading-desks,  wtiich,  first  invented 
for  those  who  were  unable  to  move  without  pain,  are 
now  used  as  comforts  by  the  ^ed,  or  hixnries  by  the 
idle  I  Have  not  skill  and  invention  been  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  these  requirements  for  the  sake  of 
relieving  pain  1  And  has  not  the  discovery  first  made  for 


the  sake  of  the  sick  been  advanced  for  the  benefit  of 
the  healthy  1  Have  not  magnifying  glasses,  invented  for 
those  who  cannot  see  cleariy,  been  used  as  microscopes 
by  those  who  can  see  t  Have  we  not  studied  how  to 
make  the  deaf  heu',  till  now  we  have  learnt  how  to  build 
churches  and  public  halla  in  that  shape  which  shall 
best  convey  sound  t  Yes,  depend  upon  it,  my  boys, 
to  pain  and  infirmity  we  owe  the  discovery  of  most  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life ;  and  although  they 
are  too  often  now  made  to  serve  for  the  enoour^ment 
of  indolence  and  effeminacy,  yet  be  sure,  they  were 
invented  for  good,  for  the  soothing  of  pain,  and  the 
relief  of  infiimi^." 

"  F^,"  said  Edmund,  "yon  said  that  pain  wasgiven 
us  as  a  watch-dog,  to  warn  us  against  any  injuiy  offered 
to  our  bodies,  but  you  know  the  poor  woman  felt  pain 
when  her  arm  was  set,  although  the  Doctor  does  not  wish 
to  injure  her,  bnt  to  do  her  good.  Why  should  we  feel 
pain  when  it  is  a  friend  coming  to  benefit  m,  not  an 
enemy  to  imnre  ns  1  Our  watch-dog,  IdOn,  does  not 
bark  at  friends,  bnt  only  at  strangers." 

"Very  true,  Edmund,"8aid  Mr.Dalton,  *'  but  remember 
it  is  the  watch-dog'a  business  only  to  awaken  the  house- 
hold, if  he  sees  anv  one  coming  to  do  violence,  whether 
with  a  good  or  bad  intenL  It  is  for  the  master  to  see 
whether  ho  is  a  friend  or  a  foe ;  and  so  either  to  permit 
the  violeneo,  or  to  tesist  it.  Don't  yon  remember  how 
our  dog  Lion  flew  at  our  old  friend,  Ur.  Bush,  because 
he  pretended  he  was  going  to  strike  mel" 

"  0  yes,  and  almost  pulled  him  down  to  the  ground/' 

"  Well,  the  dog  did  not  know  that  it  was  in  fiin.  He 
only  saw  some  one  attempting  to  dome  hurt,  and  with- 
out delay  he  gave  me  notice  of  it.  8o  the  first  act  of 
violence  done  to  our  body  arouses  op  p^  to  give  ns 
warning  of  it,  whether  it  be  d<nM  Inr  ntond  or  fi>e:  Itia 
then  our  part  to  see  whether  it  is  done  witii  an  intent 
to  benefit  or  to  ii^ure  us,  and  so  to  bear  it  pationUy,  or 
to  resent  and  remove  it." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Cyril, "  this  relates  only  to  men  and 
their  pain.  What  has  this  to  do  with  brute  animals  t 
Why  should  th^  suffer  rain,  liln  that  poor  horse  to 
day  t  thej  hare  not  ainned,  like  men :  why  should  they 
suffer?" 

"  Ah,  Cyril,"  said  his  fitther,  "  you  have  asked  as  hard 
a  questiim  as  any  of  them.  Why  should  the  brute  cre- 
ation Bufiler  piun  1  It  is  true,  my  boy,  it  can  not  be  for 
their  sin,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  for  outs ;  but  may  it  not 
be  to  make  ns  think  more  at  the  wickedness  of  sin, 
whidi  luu  thus  plunged  the  whole  creation  into  pain 
and  suffering,  even  that  part  of  it  which  has  not  sinned  ? 
Perhaps  the  intention  may  be,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, only  to  make  us  ttiink,  and  fear  Ood's  anger, 
and  fly  from  it.  That  as  often  as  we  see  a  worm  writhing 
in  our  path,  or  a  poor  horse  groaning  in  pain  and  killed 
as  a  mercy,  WB  should  be  led  to  think  on  the  eril 
of  un,  and  to  be  more  watchful  over  our  conduct  Bnt 
whatever  may  be  the  real  reason  for  this  mysterious 
infliction  of  pain  and  suffering  on  the  brute  creation, 
it  is  no  doubt  a  great  mercy  to  man  that  they  are  so 
capable  of  feeling  pain." 

"A  mercy  to  man,  papa,"  said  Edmund,  "that 
animals  should  be  able  to  feel  pain  !    How  can  this  be  Y' 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  it  is  so,"  replied  Mr.  D.,  "for  it  gives 
to  man  the  power  of  subduing  all  ai^mals  to  his  will. 
It  was  Ood's  gift  to  man  at  the  creation,  that  the  fear  of 
man  and  the  dread  of  man  should  be  upon  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field ;  and  what  could  they  dread  if  they  had  not 
been  capable  of  feeling  pains  of  body  1  No,  it  is  man'a 
superior  power  of  inflicting  pain,  joined  to  the  bnitc 
bMSts'  dread  of  It,  that  gives  to  man  that  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  world  that  makes  them  nsdhl  to 
htm  for  Us  work  or  pleasure  How  should  man  be  able 
to  make  the  mighty  elephant  do  his  bidding,  if  the 
animal  did  not  know  his  power  of  inflicting  pain  if  he 
refused  t  How  could  man  curb  the  fieiy  horse,  or  goad 
on  the  stubborn  ass,  if  these  animals  were  not  capable 
of  feeling  pain  1   Have  we  not  seen  even  lions  tamed 
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through  fear  of  the  lash,  and  leopards  and  tigers  taught 
to  obey  man's  commands )  Yes.  I  repeat,  whatever 
may  be  the  real  reaaon  for  this  myBteriouB  dispensatioa 
of  Buffering  to  brute  animaln,  to  man  it  is  a  great  mercy 
that  they  should  be  capable  of  feeling  pain,  for  it  is  the 
eonscionsiieu  of  this  in  the  minds  of  tiie  brute  creation 
by  which  man  is  enabled  to  munt^n  hia  authori^  over 
the  beasts  of  the  fidd,  and  to  make  them  subservient 
to  his  own  purpose." 

"  Well,  papa,"  said  Alfred,  "  what  a  number  of 
benefits  you  nave  ahown  ub  to  arise  from  our  power  of 
feeling  pain  :  I  did  not  think  there  were  any  at  all." 

"  Oh,  replied  Ur.  Dallon,  "  I  Iiave,  as  yet,  mentioned 
only  one  class  of  the  good  results  of  it — the  physical 
benefits  of  pain,  as  regards  its  influence  on  our  bodies. 
I  have  many  more  to  mention  yet ;  viz.  the  moral  and 
religions  b^efiU  we  derive  from  our  liability  to  pain. 
But  we  have  talked  enough  for  to-night ;  I  see  you  are 
tired,  so  we  will  leave  these  till  to-morrow  evening. 
Goodnight,  my  boys." 

"Oood  night,  pi^"  said  each  of  the  lads;  "and 
thank  yon,  pftpa,  for  what  you  have  told  us." 

(To  be  eotUiHved.J 


INDIAN  TRADITION.'— No.  II. 

Oxox  upon  a  time,  a  young  Indian  honter  said  to  hia 
tiMber,  who  was  a  medicine  woman,  or  conjurer,  "Sister, 
vliere  doM  that  deep  path  in  the  wood  1^  to  1 " 

"Oh I  my  brother,"  she  replied,  "you  must  not  go 
along  that  path,  for  many  pec^le  bave  gone  down  it, 
but  none  ever  return." 

"  Well,  Bister,  but  I  cannot  stay  here  all  my  life.  I 
must  travel,  and  be  a  man,  and  seek  a  wife.  There  is 
plenty  of  dried  meat  to  last  you  two  or  three  years. 
Will  you  make  mo  some  shoesi"  She  ftt  length  con- 
sented, and  made  him  a  dozen  or  twenty  pairs,  and  he 
setoff. 

After  travelling  two  or  three  days  he  came  to  a 
Tilhige,  and  was  conducted  to  the  chiefs  tent,  or  "  lodge." 
After  supper,  the  chief  sud  he  was  very  hottj  he  bad 
come,  for  a  great  giant,  called  Wind^  (or  Mand^), 
come  every  morning  to  the  village,  and  took  away  and 
ate  two  men,  and  bad  destroyed  nearly  all  their  people. 
But  he  replied,  that  lie  bad  had  many  dreams,  and  had 
never  dreamt  of  being  eaten  by  a  ^ant,  and  was  not  at 
all  afraid.  So  in  the  morning  the  ^asA  came  to  the 
tent,  and  demanded  the  stranger ;  but  the  chief  begged 
he  would  not  insist  upon  it,  for  he  was  a  stranger,  and 
must  be  treated  hospitably  and  sheltered.  He,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  his  demand ;  upon  which  the  young 
man  came  out  singing  and  praying  to  Ms  gods.  When 
Windego  saw  him,  he  Tt-aa  very  angi^',  and  said,  "  What 
do  yon  mean,  boy,  by  coming  out  and  making  that 
noise  1   I  am  going  to  eat  yo»."  • 

"  Oh !  no,"  replied  he  :  "1  will  kill  you  instead," 
So  he  let  fly  an  arrow  which  struck  him  in  the  heart 
and  killed  hinu  His  own  tomahawk  tras  too  small,  so 
he  took  the  giant's,  and  with  it  cut  ofThis  head. 

He  then  went  forward  to  another  village,  where  the 
same  events  happened ;  and  this  vaa  repeated  ten  times. 
When  in  the  last  village,  the  chief  told  him  he  would 
meet  no  more  Windegos,  but  would  come  to  three 
lodges,  a  day's  journey  from  each  other;  that  there 
would  be  an  old  woman  in  each,  who  would  treat  him 
vei^'  kindly  on  his  arrival,  but  would  kill  him  during 
the  night,  if  he  fell  asleep;  so  that  be  must  on  no 
account  go  to  sleep,  however  tired  he  might  be. 

Accordingly  he  arrived  by  night-fall  at  the  first  to<lge, 
and,  going  in,  addressed  the  old  woman  with,  "  Well, 
Granny !  what  cheer  1 "  who  replied,  "  Come  in,  my 
grandson."   He  then  told  her  that  he  was  very  hungry. 


(1)  Thit  tndlUoti,  llk«  th«  foniMr,  (ue  pag*  125,)  wu  conuna- 
nkated  ta  ili*  writer  by  a  North  Amulean  IndUn. 


and  she  gave  him  some  dried  blackberries  for  his  supper. 
There  were  not  more  than  he  could  hold  in  his  hand, 
and  he  thought,  "I  shall  never  be  satisfied  with  so 
little  as  this ;"  but,  oa  he  ate,  the  berries  became  more 
numerous,  and  he  could  not  finish  them.  He  then  lay- 
down,  and  pretended  to  go  to  sleep ;  but  watched,  and 
BOOD  saw  the  old  woman  lia^  take  a  tomahawk,  and 
come  towards  him,  upon  which  he  jumped  np,  and 
sciung  his  own,  he  killed  her. 

The  third  night,  the  old  woman  told  htm,  after  be 
had  eaten  his  berries,  that  he  would  come  to  no  more 
lodges,  but  would  reach  a  river  without  any  ford,  where 
he  would  see  a  mud  tnrtle  that  would  carry  him  over  if 
he  gave  it  some  tobacco.  She  also  intended  to  kill  him, 
as  the  others  had  done,  but  ho  killed  her  instead. 

About  noon,  the  next  day,  he  came  to  the  river,  and 
saw  a  large  turtle,  to  which  he  said,  "  Turtle,  I  will  give 
you  some  tobacco  if  you  will  carry  me  over  the  river." 

It  agreed  to  it,  and  took  him  upon  its  back ;  bnt,  when 
half  over,  it  said,  "  I  iiave  a  great  mind  to  let  you  sink, 
by  swimming  from  under  you." 

"  You  had  better  not,  for  if  yon  do  I  will  ahoot  yon." 
It  then  carried  him  safely  across. 

He  soon  came  to  aa  old  man's  lodge,  who  wished  him 
to  stay ;  but  he  would  not.  So  the  old  man  told  him 
he  would  come  that  nig^t  to  a  lodge,  through  idiich  the 
path  lay,  and  through  which  he  must  pass,  if  he  woidd 
continue  bis  journey.  He  added  that  ten  young  girls 
lived  in  it ;  nine  of  whom  woidd  ofllcr  him  black  &uit, 
and  try  to  pull  him  towards  her,  and  invite  him  to 
stay  with  her ;  but  the  tenth,  who  was  at  the  furthest 
end  of  the  lodge,  would  offer  him  a  white  fruit.  He 
must  PDBh  on  till  he  came  to  her,  and  he  might  stay 
with  her  in  safety.  He  then  gave  him  two  large  rouiul 
stones,  and  twelve  long  sharp-pointed  bones,  st^'ing  that 
they  might,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  him,  and  regretting 
that  he  had  nothing  more  valuable  to  offer  liim. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  by  night 
reached  the  lodge,  through  which  he  pushed  his  way, 
being  in  some  a^:ree  assisted  by  each  one  trying  to 
pullnim  from  the  other,  so  that  he  came  at  length  to 
the  tenth,  who  oflered  the  white  fruit,  with  whom  he 
steyed.  After  supper  he  asked  hia  companion  what  waa 
the  meaning  of  the  nine  girls  that  he  had  seen.  She 
told  him  be  was  very  fortunate  in  having  passed  them, 
for  if  he  had  not,  he  would  have  been  killed  that 
night.  They  were  ten  sisters ;  and  the  first  nine  were 
married,  the  husbands  being  all  large  serpents.  In 
general,  the  traveller,  being  tired,  did  not  care  with 
whom  he  stayed,  and  the  husband  then  came  out  and 
killed  him.  upon  this  he  looked  and  saw  nine  large 
serpente  asleep  in  the  tent,  and  the  women  asleep  also. 
So  he  put  the  two  stones  into  the  fire,  and  when  they  were 
hot  he  choked  first  one  and  then  another,  until  he  had 
killed  them  all,  by  thrusting  them  down  their  throats. 

The  next  morning  he  went  on  hia  way,  but  could 
scarcely  distinguish  the  path.  Many  previous  travellera 
had  come  as  far  as  this  lodge,  but  here  they  had  always 
been  killed;  so  that  the  path  was  good  up  to  this  point, 
but,  beyond  it,  the  untrodden  grass  and  wild  flowers  left 
scarcely  a  mark  to  guide  his  steps.  He,  however,  went 
on,  and  by  night  came  to  a  steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  was  a  lodge.  This  he  entered,  and  saw  an  old 
woman  and  her  danghter,  the  former  of  whom  he 
saluted  as  before,  with,  "Well,  Granny!  what  cheer r  ' 
She  invited  him  in,  and  made  him  some  supper;  after 
which  she  said  that  she  wished  he  would  marry  her 
daughter,  for  she  had  never  1>eforc  seen  any  one  to 
whom  she  had  liked  to  give  her. 

In  the  night  Hm  dai^ter  awoke  him,  and  ttdd  him 
he  must  not  stay,  for  her  mother  meant  no  good  to  him ; 
and  she  wished  he  would  go  away  and  take  her  with  him. 
She  aud  her  mother  would  pretend  to  be  sick  in  the 
morning,  but  it  would  only  be  to  lay  some  trap  to  do 
him  harm.  But  he  replied,  "  Oh !  I  h&ve  dreamt  many 
dreams  in  my  fiisting  days,  and  nothing  was  ever  to 
hurtmfr" 
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In  the  momin*  the  old  -woman  did  pretend  to  be 
rick,  and  he  aaid,  "  WeU,  Gnumyl  vhat'B  the  matter 
with  yottf 

"  Oh,  my  Bon,  I  am  flick.  I  want  some  lion's  flesh. 
That  would  make  me  well  ogwn." 

So  he  said  he  would  tryto  get  hersome;  and  she  showed 
him  a  ledge  of  rock,  where  were  many  of  them,  intend- 
mg  nun  to  go  amongHt  them,  when  they  would  kill  him. 

vf  t  upon  a  higher  ledge  and  met  one  by  itself, 
wbkb  he  killed  and  took  home.  Another  monung  she 
■OTn  pretended  to  be  sick,  and  said,  "  Oh !  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  girl,  I  used  to  ride  on  a  carriole  down  ench 
a  beautifiil  slope ;  if  I  conld  have  a  ride  now  I  shonld 
be  quit«  well."  He  offered  to  accompany  her ;  bo  she 
got  the  carriole,  and  took  him  to  the  summit  of  a  slope, 
■™_dMiped  him  to  get  in  in  front,  and  she  wonld  sit 
oehmd.  When  he  waa  seated  she  gave  the  carriage  a 
pnsh,  and  sent  it  down  the  slope  and  right  over  the 
edge,  for  she  had  taken  him  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
(The  Indians  think  that  the  world  ends  alMnptlT  in  a 
steep  hill.) 

WhilBt  ha  waa  failing,  he  prayed  to  his  gods  that  he 
might  not  be  much  hurt ;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
bottuQ  he  looked  op,  and  saw  that  he  had  Mien  from 
a  tremendons  height.  However,  as  he  had  hia  long 
Bharp  bones  with  him,  he  thought  he  might  climb  up 
•gain  ,■  so  he  took  two  of  them,  and  by  sticking  them 
into  the  side  of  the  rock,  one  above  the  other,  and 
pnllmg  out  first  one  and  putting  it  in  higher,  and  then 
the  other,  he  got  up  teiy  slowly.  He  wore  out  one 
pair  every  day,  and  it  took  him  six  days  to  get  up ;  and 
jnst  as  his  last  pairwas  worn  out,  he  could  put  his  hand 
upon  the  top,  and  get  upon  the  world  a^n.  He 
then  went  back  to  the  lodge,  and  simply  said,  "  Ah  I 
you  old  woman,  yon  played  me  a  nice  trick."  She 
pretended  to  be  very  sorry ;  and  she  was  very  sorry 
to  see  him  oome  hack. 

At  night  his  wife  wished  him  very  much  to  go  back 
to  his  own  home,  and  to  take  her  with  him.  So  he 
took  her  and  tied  her  to  one  of  his  arrows,  and  ahot  her 
in  the  direction  of  his  lodge,  and  she  felt  a  fewyarda 
from  the  tent  door.  He  then  set  off  mnning,  and  hia 
gods  helped  him,  bo  that  he  reached  home  in  a  few 
minates.  And  when  he  came  to  hie  wife  he  said  he 
P™*  P>  «id  tdl  his  Bister,  before  he  took  her  to  the 
lodge.  When  he  got  there,  he  saw  his  sister  lookUig 
very  dirty  and  neglected,  and  he  called,  saying,  "Sister, 
I  have  come  home  again."  But  instead  of  looking  up, 
she  o^y  threw  ashes  in  his  face,  and  said,  "  Get  away, 

i 00  idle  foxes;  yon  have  cheated  me  so  often."  For 
«  had  been  aw^y  a  long  time  on  the  whole ;  and  soon 
AMr  Us  departure  the  foxes  used  to  come  and  cry  out, 
"  Sister,  sister,  I  have  come  home so  she  tiionght  it 
was  merely  they  that  had  returned.  But  he  went  in, 
and  then  she  was  very  glad  to  see  him;  and  he  brought 
bu  wife  to  her,  and  they  liTed  very  hapjdly  together  aU 
hit  life. 


THE  POPTHiAR  TBAItBOOK. 

Apbil  is  the  only  month  of  the  year  which  is  not 
wled  after  Roman  deities,  or  according  to  its  place  in 
the  old  Ealendar.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  aperire,  to  open,  becauso  the  earth  seems  now  to 
open  itself  and  produce  its  fruits.  The  Bomans  dedi- 
wted  this  month  to  Venus.  The  Saxons  termed  it 
^tt^,  or  Saater-monat,  either  from  the  feast  of  their 
goddess  Eastre,  Easter,  or  Eoster,  or  because  the  winds 
blow  generally  from  the  east,  at  this  season. 

April  is  sometimes  pictured  as  a  youth  or  maiden, 
winged,  and  robed  in  Kieen ;  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
myrtle  and  hawthorn  bnds :  holding  in  one  hud  prim- 
rases  and  violets,  and  in  the  other  the  zodiacal  sign, 
Tmav$,  or  the  Bull,  into  which  conatellatlon  the  nm 


enters  on  the  l9th  of  this  month.  It  la  thus  ponr- 
trayed  by  Spenser : — 

"  Nest  came  fresh  April,  full  of  insfv-hed, 
And  wanton       lid  whoM  horn  new  buds; 
Vpoa  a  bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 
Enropa  floating  through  th'  Argolick  floods : 
HIb  homa  were  gilden  bU  with  golden  studs, 
And  garnished  with  garlands  gM>dly  digbt 
Of  all  the  fairest  flowers,  and  freshest  buds 
Which  th'  B&rth  brings  forth,  and  wet  he  sceiti'd  in  sight 
With  waTe%  through  which  he  wadedfor  his  love's  delight." 

April  is  proverbial  for  its  variableness.  It  generally 
begins  with  raw  and  nnpleasant  weather,  the  influence 
of  the  equinoctial  storms  still  in  some  degree  prevwling. 
Then  come  bright  and  warm  days  of  sunshine,  but  they 
are  frequently  overcast  with  clouds,  and  chilled  with 
rough  wintry  blasts  accompanied  with  showers.  Still, 
April  has  been  celebrated  as  the  sweetest  month  of  all 
the  year;  partly  because  it  ushers  in  "the  May,"  and 
partly  for  its  own  sake.  **It  is  worth  two  Mays,"  says 
a  modem  anthor,  "becanse  it  tolls  tales  of  May  in  eveiy 
sigh  that  it  breathes,  and  every  tear  that  it  lets  fidl. 
It  is  the  herald,  the  promise,  the  prophecy,  Uie  foretaste 
of  all  the  beauties  that  are  to  follow  it — of  all,  and  more— 
of  all  the  dclighta  of  summer,  and  all  the  'pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  autumn.'  ft  is  finugbt 
with  beauties  tiai  no  other  month  can  bring  before  ns, 
and 

'  It  bears  a  gjass  wfaidi  shows  ns  nsay  more.' 
Its  life  is  one  sweet  alternation  of  raules  and  tigbs  and 
tears,  and  tears  and  sighs  and  smiles,  till  it  is  consum- 
mated at  last  in  the  open  laughter  of  May." 

Early  in  this  month  the  swallow  returns.  The  kind 
first  seen  is  the  chimney  or  house  swallow,  known  by  its 
long  forked  tail  and  red  breast.  This  harbinger  of 
summer  is  followed  by  the  martin,  the  swift,  WTyneck, 
cuckoo,  redstart,  wagtail,  nightingale,  black-cap,  pied 
fl;r-catcher,  wren  and  willow-wren,  lark,  white  throat, 
rmg-ouzel,  turtle^love,  lapwing,  and  tern.  The  bittern 
booms ;  and  all  the  birds  are  now  busied  in  puring, 
building  their  nests,  laying,  &c.  Ab  their  ringing  is 
"  the  voice  of  courtship  and  comugal  Ipve,  the  concerts 
of  the  groves  be^  to  fill  with  aU  their  vuious  melo^." 
The  nightingale  is  andible  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
swallow.  He  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by  night;  hut  in 
the  day-time  his  notes  are  drowned  by  those  of  his  fea- 
thered companions:  in  the  evening  these  are  heard 
alone ;  whence  Ids  song  has  ever  been  assodated  wiUi  the 
vesper  time. 

In  April  ^ultiy  broods  are  hatehed  in  numbers. 
Mwt  of  the  insects  awaken  from  their  winter  lethaigy. 
Moths,  butterflies,  dragon-flies,  beetles,  ants,  Qiem,  worms, 
moloKjrickets,  spiders,  and  slugs,  are  very  numerous. 
Fish  bask  in  the  suiuhine,  on  tbe  surface  of  the  water. 
The  changes  of  the  weather  above  alluded  to,  have  a 
potent  e^ct  in  hastening  vegetation;  and  perhaps 
"  the  great  charm  of  this  month,  botli  in  the  open 
country  and  the  garden,  is  the  infinite  green  which  per- 
vades it  every  where,  and  which  we  bad  best  gaze  our 
fill  at  while  we  may,  as  it  lasts  but  a  little  while,  chang- 
ing in  a  few  weeks  Into  an  endless  variety  of  eltadesand 
tints,  that  are  equivalent  to  as  many  different  colours." 
The  black-thorn,  ground-ivy,  box-tree,  sycamore  and 
many  Ihiit-trees  are  loaded  with  flowers  or  blossoms. 

"  Now  daisies  pi«d,  and  violcls  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cachoo-buds  of  vellow  bue. 
Do  paint  the  metwows  with  diehght." 

The  chequered  daffodil,  ptrimrose,  cowslip,  harebell,  wood 
anemone,  and  some  orchis  plante,  also  enliven  our  fields 
and  woods.  Lilacs,  rannnculnseB,  polyanthuses,  hyadnUis, 
tulips,  and  honeysuckles,  bloom  in  our  gardens :  and  the 
wood-crowfoot  and  marsh  marigold,  in  wet  marshy  pUwefl. 
Early  potatoes  and  mangel-wurzel,  carrots  and  Swedish 
turnips,  and  evergreens  are  planted.  The  fanner  is  still 
annoyed  in  sowing  diflforent  sorts  of  grain,  and  seeds 
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for  fodder ;  for  irLlch  poTpose  dry  weather  is  yet  soitable 
though  plentiftil  showers  at  due  interrsls  are  desirable 
for  the  young  grass  and  Bpiinging  com.  April,  indeed 
was  cooaidered  by  our  ancestors  as  moat  faroorable 
when  wet,  and  they  expressed  this  opinion  in  sooh  pro- 
verbs  as  llie  following  : 

"  March  winds,  and  jlprU  tMowen, 
Bring  forth  Mfty  flowers." 

"  In  April,  Dmtfajhod 
Is  worth  a  kiog't  good**— 

or  nuuam,  which  would  seen  to  have  bem  a  fiTonrite 
and  strong  exprea^on  with  the  people.  "  The  Dore^' 
says  Brady,  "  is  a  jxnr  of  Stafiordshire ;  and  when  it 
overflows  in  consequence  of  a  great  fidl  of  rain,  the 
a^ioioins  meadows  are  fertiliEed,  and  hence,  by  an^ogy, 
aimitar  fiivourable  results  are  inferred  to  the  kingdom  at 
large." 

April  consists  of  thirty  days,  which  was  the  number 
aaugned  to  it  by  Bomulus.  Ifuma  Pompiliua  dnuived 
it  of  one  d^,  which  Julius  Cnsar  restored,  and  which  it 
baa  OTer  unce  retained.  It  held  the  first  station  in  tiie 
AlbiD  Kidendar,  and  then  consisted  of  thirty-^  dajv. 

BILLS  OF  FABa  FOB  APBIL. 

r. 

Teal  and  bacon,  or  pulkt  and  bacon. 
Green  new. 

Boasted  Teal,  or  roasted  with  a  pudding  in  it. 
Spring,  or  hmber  pye. 
A  taiuie. 

Babbit*  and  tarts.  Ton  may  add  salmon  and  lobsters. 
Pnuuis,  or  aspaiagat.(l) 

U. 

FiMT  CoDBSi.— A  brisket.  Cold  laub.  A  roasted  haunch 
<tf  Tsnison.  A  godin.  A  torkcgr.  Chtdcens,  eu^rda,  and 
almonds. 

SzcoHD  CoTTBSE.— A  ode  of  hunb  in  joints.  Eight  turtle 
doYos.  A  eM  neaft-tongue  pjt,  Ei^t  pigeoni^  four  <^  them 
brded.  Lohetera,  and  a  collar  of  berf  tBasies.[S) 


April  I. — On  this  day  the  old  Bomans  abstained  from 
pleading  causes,  and  the  Roman  ladies  performed  ablu- 
tions under  myrtle-trees,  crowned  themselves  with  myr- 
tle, and  offered  saeriflcee  to  Venus.  "  This  custom," 
s«yB  a  late  writer,  "  originated  in  a  mythological  story, 
that  as  Yemu  was  drying  her  wetted  hair  1^  a  river 
side,  she  was  perceived  l^^  satjyn  whose  gace  eonftued 
her: 

'  But  soon  with  nqnUea  she  her  beanties  veiled. 
From  whence  this  annual  custom  wai  entaim,*** 

The  first  of  April  was  ancioitty  observed  in  Britain 
as  a  high  festlTOl,  in  which  an  unbounded  hilarity 
reigned  through  every  order  of  its  inhabitants.  Brady 
remarks,  that  our  almanacs  generally,  until  about  a 
centuiy  since,  and  many  of  them  to  a  much  later  period, 
used  to  distingoish  the  first  of  April  1^  the  title  of 
All  Fools'  Dit.  The  origin  of  the  usage  which  gave 
rise  to  this  appellation  is  involved  in  obecarity;  but 
the  practice  of  fool-making  on  the  first  of  April,  is, 
doubttesB,  very  ancient  and  very  genenl.  Some  have 
conjectured  that  it  has  an  allusion  to  the  mo^ery  of 
our  Blessed  Loan  by  the  Jews.  By  others,  the  custom 
is  said  to  have  bwm  from  the  mistake  of  Noah  sending 
the  dove  ont  of  the  ark  before  the  water  had  abated,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  among  the  Hebrews,  which 
answers  to  our  first  of  ApriL  In  England,  the  fim  of 
the  day  is  to  deceive  persona  by  despatching  tiiem  upon 
frivolous  and  nonsensical  errands;  to  pretend  they  are 
wanted  where  they  are  not;  or,  in  fact,  in  any  way  to 
betray  them  into  some  Indicnnu  sitnation,  so  as  to  w- 
title  them  to  the  epiUiet  of  "  an  April  fool." 

Poor  Bobin'B  Almanac  for  1780  conti^  Qm  fbDoirinK 
metrical  alluuon  to  these  "  fooleries : " — 

( 1 )  "  The  Second  Part  ot  Youths'  BehtTionr,"  Ice  US4. 

(2)  The  "  Family  DicUonarj,"  ftc.  1705. 


"  Hie  Snt  of  April,  some  do  s^, 
U  set  ^art  for  JU  Fook]  ; 
But  why  the  people  call  it  so, 
Nor  I,  nor  thi^  themBelTcs,  do  know. 
But  on  this  day  are  people  sent. 
On  pnrpoae  for  pure  merriment ; 
And  though  the  day  is  known  before 
Tet  frequently  there  ti  good  store 
Of  these  forgetAils  to  m  found, 
Who're  wnt  to  dance  HoQ  Dixon's  ronnd ; 
And,  having  tried  each  shop  and  atall, 
And  diaappoiated  at  them  all, 
At  last  BOBM  tell  them  of  the  chMt, 
Aad  then  tb^  huny  fnni  the  streeL 
And  atraightway  lumie  with  *haiu  they  nmt 
And  others  lanpi  at  what  is  done. 
But  'tis  a  thing  to  be  diranted, 
Tdiich  is  the  gietdest  fixu  reputed, 
The  man  that  innocently  went, 
Or  he  that  hhn  dnignedtjr  sent** 

A  wriiw  in  tiie  Spadator  obMrreB : — '*  In  prnortioa 
as  there  are  more  follies  discovered,  so  ttere  u  more 
laughter  raised  on  this  day,  than  on  any  other  In  the 
iriiole  year.  A  neighbonr  of  mine,  who  is  a  haberdasher 
b^  trade,  and  a  very  shallow  conceited  fellow,  make* 
hie  boast  tliatfcH'  these  ten  yean  ancceisively  he  hsa  not 
made  leas  than  a  hnndred  foots.  My  landlady  had  a 
falling  ont  irith  him  about  a  fbrtnl^t  ago,  for  eanding 
eveiy  one  oT  her  children  npmi  eome  stee^leBa  erruM, 
as  she  terms  it.  Her  eldest  son  went  to  buy  a  half-penny 
worth  of  iacle  at  a  shoemaker's ;  the  eldeat  daughter 
was  despatched  half  a  mile-  to  see  a  monster ;  and,  in 
short,  the  whole  fiunily  of  innocent  children  made  April 
fools.   If  ay,  my  landutdy  herself  did  not  escape  hini.* 

Hone  remans  thai  ue  tricks  that  youngsters,  and 
sometimes  "  children  a  lai^  growth,"  play  off  on 
the  first  of  April  are  various  as  their  fkndes.  They 
send  one  who  has  "yet  to  know  the  hnmoorof  the  day," 
to  a  cobbler's  for  a  pennyworth  of  the  best  "fltlrmp-oil;" 
the  cobbler  reoeivee  the  money,  and  gives  the  novioe  a 
hearty  cut  or  two  from  his  strap  in  return.  Others  are 
perBoEMled  to  go  to  aome  shop  for  half  a  i^nt  of  "  pigeon's 
milk,"  or  to  a  bookseller's  for  the  "  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Eve's  Mother,"  fee. 

The  practice  of  f>niTr)ng  fools  on  this  day  in  some  of 
our  Korthem  counties  is  very  similu-  to  that  in  the 
South ;  but  the  persona  imposed  upon,  Instead  of  being 
ealled  "  April  fools,"  are  sometimes  named  "  gowks. 
In  Scotland  they  have  a  custom  (termed  "  Hunting  the 
gowk")  of  sending  a  person  firom  plaoe  to  plaM  by 
means  of  a  letter,  in  which  Is  written 

«  On  the  first  du  of  .^ril 
Hunt  the  govk  another  mile." 

Brand  observes  that  a  gook,  or  gowk,  is  properly  a 
cuckoo,  and  is  used  here  metaphorically  in  -nilgar  lan- 
guage, for  a  fool :  "  this,"  says  Hone,  "  appears  correct; 
for  from  the  Saxon  '  geac,  a  cuckoo,'  is  derived  geA, 
which  means  '  one  eauly  imposed  upon.' " 

Ail  Fools'  Day  is  celebrated  in  France  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  England ;  and  the  person  imposed  upon, 
on  this  occasion,  is  there  styled  "  Un  poiaaon  d'Avril," 
i.e.  "  an  April  fish."  The  aamc  name  is  g^ven  by  the 
French  to  the  mackerel,  a  fish  easily  caught  by  deception, 
singly,  as  well  as  in  great  shoals,  at  t£is  season  of  tlie 
year.  The  usage  of  making  April  fools  prevaih  all 
over  the  continent.  On  the  Sunday  and  Hondi^  pre- 
ceding Lent,  it  is  thought  at  Lisbon  very  joeoae  to  pour 
water  on  any  person  who  passeSi  or  throw  powder  on 
his  lace ;  but  to  do  both  is  the  perfection  of  wit.  A 
lady  relates  that  the  first  of  April  is  marked  in  Provence 
by  every  body,  both  ridi  and  poor,  having  for  diimer, 
under  some  form  or  other,  a  sort  of  peas,  peculiar  to 
the  country,  called  pots  chiehet ;  and,  while  the  convent 
of  the  Chuireux  was  standing,  it  was  one  of  the  great 
jokes  of  the  day  to  send  novices  thither  to  ask  for  these 
peas,  tolling  them  that  the  Others  were  obliged  to  give 
them  aw^  to  any  body  who  would  come  for  them.  So 
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many  applicaUons  were  in  consequence  made,  in  the 

course  of  the  day,  for  the  promiaed  bounty,  that  the 
patience  of  the  monks  was  At  last  oBually  exhausted, 
and  it  was  well  if  the  ve^I  carried  to  receive  the  peas 
was  not  thrown  at  the  head  of  the  bearer. 

In  some  parts  of  North  America,  the  &vt  of  April  is 
obeerred  like  S.Yidentiiie'B  dar,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  boys  are  allowed  to  cnaetiae  the  giria,  if  they 
think  fit,  either  with  words  or  blows.  The  Hindoos  at 
their  Hnli  festival  keep  a  general  holiday  on  the  31st 
of  March,  and  "  one  subject  of  diversioD,"  says  Colonel 
Pearce,  "  is  to  send  people  on  errands  and  expeditions 
that  are  to  end  in  disappointment,  and  raise  a  laugb  at 
the  expense  of  .tiie  persons  sent  They  carry  the  joke 
so  far  as  to  send  letters,  making  appointmeatB  in  the 
names  of  persons  who,  it  is  known,  must  be  absent  from 
their  houses  at  the  time  fixed  upon ;  and  the  laugh  is 
alwa^  in  prc^ortion  to  the  trouble  ^ven."  Maurice, 
in  his  "  Indian  Antiqtuties,"  remarks,  that  "  the  jocund 
sports  prevalent  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  England, 
aad  during  the  Hnli  festival,"  jost  mentioned,  "  have 
their  origin  in  the  ancient  pnu^ce  of  celebrathig  with 
festive  rites, 'the  period  of  the  Yemal  Equinox,  or  the 
day  when  tbe  neir  year  o£  Fersia  udcbtly  bqan." 


3EUa2(fng  fm  ^  Young. 

THE  PET  BFLLFINCH. 

His  history  was  thia.  "  Caught  and  caged  " — I 
know  not  when  nor  where.  Nfy  acquaintance  with 
him  began  about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  came  ac- 
cidentiJly  into  the  possession  of  an  old  lady  of  ray 
acquaintaiice,  with  whom  he  soon  became  a  great 

get.  Re  did  not,  at  the  time,  appear  to  be  a  young 
ixd :  he  was  ver^  tame,  and  had  been  tanght  to 
pipe  a  tune  prettily.  With  this  ladv'be  lived  four 
^ears.  His  aged  mistress  andhimsefr  passed  hours 
ut  each  other's  sodet^,  and  their  mutual  fondness 
was  displayed  in  vanous  ways.  She  reserved  for 
her  little  favourite  all  the  apple  pips  and  crumbs  of 
cake,  which  were  considered  by  him  as  the  greatest 
dainties ;  and  he  appeared  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  cheer  her  solitude,  by  piping  the  notes  of 
bia  song,  -which  was  a  very  plaintive  air ;  and  by 
all  those  little  endearments  by  which  he  so  well 
knew  how  to  express  bis  re^ara.  The  door  of  the 
cage  was  uaually  lefl:  open ;  and  he  would  fly  out, 
perch  on  the  arm  oi  hie  mistress's  chair,  and  take 
fbod  from  her  month.  To  some  of  her  visitora  he 
showed  a  decided  preference,  which  he  testified  by 
sitting  on  the  shoulder  or  head  of  the  chosen  friend, 
and  singing  the  few  notes  he  remembered  of  his 
little  song.  To  others  who  approached  his  case  his 
beak  and  threatening  attitude  plainly  proved  that 
he  considered  them  unwelcome  intruders.  When 
his  kind  mistress  died,  he  was  taken  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  F.  to  her  distant  residence  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. He  soon  selected  Mrs.  F.  and  her  youngest 
dai^hter  Mary  for  his  peculiar  favoaritea :  to  the 
other  members  of  the  fomily  he  seemed  for  some 
time  perfectly  indifferent.  Mary  scarcely  knew  at 
first  how  to  manage  with  all  her  pets.  Her  little 
dog  and  her  tortoiseshell  cftt,  ( a  most  aeeomplished 
bird^tchcr,)  had  long  been  established  as  inmates 
of  the  parlour,  and  would  not  patienti|y  Iwook  the 
indignity  ofbemgdiscardedfiw  a  new  friend.  This 
difficulty,  however,  was  soon  overcome;  it  was  not 
long  before  th^  becnme  so  wdl  acquainted  as  to 
take  little  notioe  of  each  other ;  and  the  cat  and  the 


bird  have  been  accid^taUy  left  together,  without 
any  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  never  saw  uiis  bird,  to  imaguie  the  fond- 
ness he  displayed  for  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
his  afTection.  The  reasons  which  guided  his  choice 
were  not  always  apparent ;  and  his  dislike  in  some 
instances  was  as  striking  as  his  partiality  in  others. 
His  fondness  for  Mrs.  F.  was  uniform,  until  about 
a  year  after  he  came  into  her  possession,  when  he 
became  very  ill  during  the  moulting  season.  After 
that  time  he  did  not  mscover  any  particular  fond- 
ness for  her,  though  no  offence  could  be  remem- 
bered. The  person  whom  he  fixed  on  as  the  object 
of  his  most  active  hostility  was  Mrs.  F.'s  eldest 
daughter.  Though  she  was  not  so  fond  of  animals 
as  her  youi^r  sister,  and  had  never  taken  so  much 
notice  of  him,  still  she  frequently  offered  him  his 
favourite  apple-pips,  and  had  never,  in  any  way 
that  she  knew  of,  vexed  or  hurt  him.  Sometimes 
he  wrought  up  his  little  spirit  into  such  animosity 
against  her,  that  when  he  was  hopping  about  the 
table  after  dinner,  partaking  of  the  frmt,  he  would 
suddenly  fly  into  Anne's  face,  and  try  to  peck  her; 
and  once  he  actually  snspeodedhimself  by  hisbeak 
fastened  to  her  lip.  After  havmg  exhausted  him- 
self by  these  assaults,  he  would  fly  across  tiie  table 
to  Mary,  and  in  a  moment  assume  a  different  cha- 
racter. He  would  begin  his  little  song,  his  head 
and  tail  keeping  a  sidelong  motion  to  the  tune ;  he 
would  sit  on  her  shoulder,  and  rub  himself  against 
her  neck  or  face,  as  if  he  scucely  knew  how  to  show 
all  the  fondness  he  felt  for  her.  Sometimes  the 
mere  sound  of  Anne's  voice  would  impel  him  to 
renew  his  hostile  attacks  against  her;  and,  leaving 
Mary,  he  would  fly  again  to  Anne,  like  a  little 
fury.  Many  were  the  attempts  made  to  deceive 
him,  by  the  sisters  changing  their  seats,  but  he 
quickly  discovered  the  imposition.  The  only  thing 
which  ever  deceived  him  was  when  Mary  threw  a 
handkerchief  over  her  head ;  he  then,  for  a  moment, 
mistook  her  for  a  stranger.  From  some  cause  his 
claws  became  diseased,  and  at  last  dropped  off;  so 
that  he  could  no  longer  ^rasp  his  percb.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  remain  on  Uie  floor  of  his  cage : 
still,  in  oUier  respects,  he  appeared  to  be  in  perfect 
health,  and  the  beautiful  state  of  hifi  plumage, 
always  bright  and  smooth,  not  a  single  feather 
ruffled,  was  a  proof  of  this.  In  all  probability  he 
woidd  h^ve  lived  much  longer,  bad  it  not  been  for 
the  inconsiderate  deed  of  some  little  boys  who  were 
visiting  Mrs.  F.  Iliey  had  often  been  warned  not 
to  frighten  the  Bullfinch.  But  one  day,  when  he 
had  quitted  his  cage,  and  was  enjoying  the  free 
range  of  the  sitring-room,  these  little  boys,  seized 
by  one  of  those  sudden  impulses  which  often  hurry 
lively  children  into  thoi^htless  acts  of  disobedience, 
sprung  from  thor  seats,  and-before  any  one  could 
stop  them,  chased  the  poor  bird  round  the  room^ 
till  ne  dropped  down  qmte  exhausted.  He  w^  im- 
mediately taken  up,  and  his  feet  put  into  warm 
water,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  bun,  but  in  vain. 
His  delicate  feame  could  not  sustain  so  rude  a 
shock,  and  the  pet  Bullfinch  was  no  mure.  Every 
one  lamented  that  his  last  moments  should  have 
been  rendered  so  unhappy ;  and  it  will  readily  be 
believed  that  the  death  of  so  interesting  a  bird  was 
sincerely  regretted.  Tears  were  shed  for  his  loss, 
and  an  honourable  place  of  sepulchre  appointed  for 
him,  at  the  foot  of  a  cedar  on  the  lawn. 
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[In  Orlglnil  Contrlbatlani  usdertUt  bnd,  tli«  Name, 
leaJoraMumed.oftbaContribnUir.liyiiiiMdtliSmaU 
C«pit4li  under  the  title;  fn  SdecttoBl,  ft  it  printed  In 

Italic!  at  the  end.] 

THE  DYING  FATHER  TO  HIS  DAUQHTBa.t 

To  me,  mT  street  Eatltleai,  thf  bensbee  hw  cried. 

And  I  die,-  ere  to-morrow  I  die; 
This  rose  thon  hast  ntbet'd  nnd  laid  I7  »^  rids, 

WUl  live,  my  chill,  hniger  thai  L 
Hy  days,  they  are  gone  like  a  tale  tfaat  is  told— 

Let  roe  blew  thee,  and  bid  thee  adien  j 
For  never  to  fitttuH",  when  fteble  and  old, 

Waa  dai^tar  so  luitd  and  n  bne. 

Thon  hast  walkM  by  my  side,  and  my  hoard  tboa  hu*  apntA, 

For  my  chair  tlie  warm  comer  hast  fbnnd ; 
And  UM  my  dull  ear  what  the  visitor  said. 

When  I  saw  that  the  laiwhter  went  nmnd.   

Thon  hast  guecour'd  me  still,  and  my  meaning  express  d, 

When  memory  wm  lost  on  its  way ; 
Thon  bast  pillow'd  my  head  when  1  laid  it  to  nrii ; 

Thon  art  weeping  beside  me  to-di^. 

0  Kathleen,  my  love,  thon  conldst  chooM  the  good  part. 
And  more  than  thy  dniy  hast  done: 

On  now  to  thy  Dermot,  be  daap'd  to  Ida  heart- 
He  merits  the  hne  he  has  won. 

Be  dnteons  and  tender  to  him  as  to  me; 
IjOoIc  up  to  the  Merry-seat  then  ; 

And  paaiing  this  shadow  of  death  wluch  I  sec, 
Cume,  come  to  my  arms  back  i^ain. 


THE  STOBU. 

Son  be  thy  sleep,  my  djuling  child, 
Tboa  dream'st  not  of  the  tomMt  wild, 
That  strips  ttie  garden  of  hi  flownv. 
And  eron  the  knotted  oak  o'erpowen. 

The  heavens  are  like  the  ooean,  dark ; 
The  clonds  are  driven  like  shatter'd  bark  % 
The  lightniog-flash  dissolves  the  rock ; 
Earth  reels  beneath  the  thunder's  shook. 
Sweet  ims^  of  a  tnnqnil  mind, 
l^ou  hearest  not  the  howling  wind ; 
The  bliss  of  heaven  is  in  thy  dream ; 
Thy  smile  is  evening's  placid  beam ; 
The  tempest's  soften'd  to  a  song, 
Kchoii^  til'  angelic  host  among; 
The  rolling  thunder's  awful  roar 
Seems  but  the  dance  that  shakes  the  floor. 
'Thon  seest  not  the  yawning  tomb 
Where  many  a  pale  lip  shuts  in  ghwm : 
The  liriitning's  Assh  ne'er  startles  thee, 
Thon  decp'st  in  sweet  tmnqnilU^, 
WUle  o'er  thee  bends  thy  motiier*s  arm 
To  guard  her  daHing  child  fixnu  ham. 
She  wraps  thee  roond,  and  cradles  thee, 
And  whispers  many  a  prayer  for  thee ; 
She  knows  that  fiowras  are  weak  and  frail, 
And  p«irii  *ne*th  the  sweeping  gale : 
Already  t!et  her  head  it's  {wstj 
With  woe  and  weeping  on  its  blast ; 
For  many  a  treasnr'd  hoard  it  stripp'd^ 
And  many  a  budding  joy  k  nipp'd. 
From  earth  and  time,  &r,  far  above. 
To  God  she  turns  in  &ith  and  lore, 
Who  with  a  father's  heart  beholds. 
And  in  His  arms  His  children  folds. 
"Us  this  that,  while  the  tempert  sweeps 
Htt  heart  in  calm  composure  keqis ; 
She  knows  that  God  is  watchful  still 
'So  goard  Bis  ehildien  from  all  ilL 

Fnm  tie  Oermm  tnl  Kinder;  by  J.  M. 


(1)  Sea  EnpBTing,  page  US. 


infficcllamous. 

"  1  have  here  made  only  a  noaagar  of  culled  lloweTS,  and 
hrabnnudit  noAing  of  nr  own,  but  tbsatnng  tnattlss 
them."— S^nftMrM*   

DULootn  nr  xv  axbucajt  max  coach. 
{The  speakers  are  rtmnffw*  to  each  olhtr.) 

"  Whiei  are  jon  going  1  Middleonl"  "Tea." 
"  Do  yon  keep  »t  Boeton ) "   "  No." 
"  Whore  do  you  keepl "  "  Furfleld." 
"  H»Te  you  been  a  lengthy  time  in  Boston  J  eh  1  m^." 
"  Seven  Mflw." 

«  Where  did  yon  deep  last  night  r  "  Street" 

"What number  1"  "Seren.*^ 

-•shotiset"  "No.  It 


"  Yee ;  and  daughters." 
"  Wiiliam  Henry  ,  T 


'*  That  is  Thomas  Adonla 

1b  my  son's." 

"  What,  have  you  a  son  1 " 

"  What  is  your  nameV 
gueas." 

"  Is  yonr  irife  alive  l**  "  No,  she  is  dead,  I  guess. 
"  Did  she  die sliofc  rigbt  away!"   "  No,  not  by  any 
manner  of  means." 
"  How  long  have  you  been  married4  ■*   "  Thirty  yewa, 

t  ^^QSB  " 

•'  What  age -were  you  when  yoo  were  married!"  "I 
guess  mighty  near  thirty-three." 

"If  you  were  young  agidn,. I  gnesB  you  would  marry 
eariierl "  "No  ;  I  guess  thirty-three  is  a  mighty  grand 
age  for  marrying." 

"  How  old  is  yonr  daughter  1 "   "  Twenty-five.' 

"I  guess  she  would  like  a  huabandr  "No;  she  is 
mighty  carelees  about  that." 

"SheUnotaTfiilj;ogly),Ij:ueMr   "No;  I  guess 

she  is  not." 


"  Conflumption." 

You  have  got  a  doctor,  1 

Yes." 


"Is  she  sick!"   f  Yes." 
"  W  hat  is  her  rickness ! " 
"  I  had  an  item  of  that. 
__  .!"   "  Guess  I  have." 
"  Is  yonr  son  a  traderl" 
"Is  ho  his  own  boss  (master)!"  "Yes. 
"  Are  his  spirite  kedge  (brisk) !"   "  Yes,  I  expect 
they  were  yesterd^." 

"  How  did  he  get  in  buMness!"  "  I  planted  hira 
there.  I  waa  his  sponsor  for  a  thousand  dollars.  _  I 
guess  he  wiid  me  within  time ;  and  he  is  now  progrcBMOg 
slick."— /"cnron'*  Sketchea  qf  America,  puMiehed  in 
1818. 


CatTxun  to  dumb  ankoals  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
vices  of  the  lowest  and  basest  of  thM^^P'^  Wbererer 
it  is  found,  it  is  a  certain  mark  of  ignorance  and  mean- 
ness ;  an  intrinsic  mark,  which  all  the  external  advan- 
tages of  wealth,  splendour,  and  nobility  cannot  oblitoral«. 
It  will  consist  neither  with  true  learning  nor  true 
civility;  and  reli^^on  disclaims  and  detests  it  as  an 
Insult  uptrn  the  m^esty  and  the  goodness  of  Ood,  who 
having  made  the  instincts  of  brute  beasto  minister  to 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  conve- 
nienoe  <^  the  body,  hath  fiunished  us  with  a  motive  to 
mercy  and  compassion  toward  them  very  strong  and 
powerful,  but  too  w^ned  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
illiterate  or  irreligious. — iostaofNaifland. 
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THE  MlLLEli'S  NIECE. 
A  STORY  OP  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

'  It  ia  not  withont  a  purpose  that  we  translate  the  facta 
upon  which  the  following  strange  story  ia  founded,  out 
of  the  dry  records  of  legal  processes  into  a  more  popular 
■tyle.  Ab,  however,  wo  have  no  wish  to  surround  the 
beta  of  the  tale  with  an  array  of  fictitious  decoration, 
in  order  to  fill  a  given  number  <y|p^s,  wc  Bhall  throw 
afiide  all  the  devices  of  romantic  narrative,  and  relate  a 
singular  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  a  very  simple 
way. 

Near  to  the  town  of  C  (now  a  flourishing  place 

of  manofiictnte),  in  Yorkshire,  there  lived,  in  the  last 
ccntniy,  an  old  bachelor,  who  had  thriven  well  as  a 
miUer.  His  name  was  John  Smith ;  but  he  waa 
generally  known  in  his  neighbourhood  only  by  the  title 
of  "  Old  Johnny."  He  was  a  man  of,  at  least,  average 
honesty,  not  ill-disposed,  very  illiterate,  and  wholly 
devoted  to  worldly  gain.  Old  Jdbnny  was  never  seen 
at  church  :  bis  mill  was  his  place  of  worship.  He  was 
a  sincere  money-worshipper ;  and  never  attempted  to 
disguise  the  &ct  by  contributions  to  any  charities  or 
religious  institutions.  He  considered  it  to  be  man's 
business  to  get  money  and  to  keep  it ;  and,  if  any  one 
failed  to  do  so,  he  regarded  him  as  an  unfortunate  fellow 


or  a  simpleton.  He  said  bo  could  understand  why  the 
parson  troubled  himself  about  religion;  it  was  his 
business,  and  every  man  ought  to  mind  his  business : 
but  what  had  other  people  to  do  with  if!  This  ia 
almost  all  that  we  can  learn  of  his  character ;  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  his  memory  to  add,  that  some  of  the  evidence 
l)efore  us  shows  that  he  could  be  sometimea  kind  to  a 
neighbour,  and  that  be  was  a  good  master.  In  peraon 
he  was  tall,  stout,  and  good-looking.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  was  situated  close  behind  his  mill,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  which  flows  at  the  foot 'of  the  bill 
on  which  the  town  is  built.  On  that  side  of  the  stream, 
in  Old  Johnny's  time,  there  were  no  other  houaes  ;  but, 
within  a  stone-throw  of  his  mill,  on  the  side  of  the  river 
nearer  the  town,  there  was  a  collection  of  cottages  known 
by  the  name  of  Fording-place,  and  noted  as  a  resort  for 
vagabonds.  About  iialf  a  mile  farther  up  the  river,  there 
was  a  respectable  house  inhabited  by  Stephen  Braccwell, 
an  attorney,  and  his  only  son  Richard,  who  belonged  to 
the  same  profession.  But  to  return  to  Old  Johnny's 
house  :  it  was  one  of  those  substantial  stone-built  farm- 
houses, with  a  large  porch,  low  windows,  and  stone  floors, 
which  are  sLill  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  rural  districts 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Within  all  was  clean  and 
bright,  and  bore  witness  to  the  fact,  that  though  Old 
Johnny  had  never  considered  matrimony  a  profitable 
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buBinceti,  he  could  appreciate  tbe  adTontages  of  haTing  i 

a  tidy  hon&ekeeper.  The  kitchen,  where  Old  Johnny  i 
generally  sat,  was  a  spacious  apartment,  vith  a  floor  of  I 
flat^-HtoneR,  Irell  washed,  scoured  with  Band-atone,  and 
t^prinkJed  ovfr  with  sand  ercry  morning.  In  the  capa- 
cious window-seal  were  eome  flower-pots.  On  a  wooden 
rack,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  hung  oat-cakcs.  Hams 
were  hung  in  the  chimney,  and  flitches  of  bacon  lined  the 
while-washed  walle.  Such  was  the  apartment  where  Old 
Johnny  would  sit  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Sunday 
when  the  mill  was  not  going,  requiring  neither  the 
solace  of  a  pipe  nor  a  book  to  help  bis  meditation,  and 
only  giving,  now  and  then,  a  slight  symptom  of  ennui, 
by  wishing  to  haetcn  on  the  heavy  finger  of  the  old 
clock  towards  the  hour  of  dinner  or  supper.  "  Mar- 
garet," he  would  sometimes  Bay,  "  I'm  thinking  again 
the  auld  clock  must  be  losing  time." 

This  brings  us  to  the  miller's  niece,  who  presided 
over  bis  domestic  economy.  Margaret  was  a  sensible, 
shrewd,  and  well-domesticated  young  woman,  the  only 
relative  of  whom  the  old  man  took  any  notice,  and  had 
made  herself  seem  indispensable  to  tbe  miller's  comfort 
by  her  good  management  of  his  household.  In  person 
she  was  of  rather  Tow  stature  and  full  womanly  form,  of 
a  dark  complexion,  with  good  features,  dark  grey  eyes, 
and  dark  brown  hair,  with  a  strong  curl  in  it.  There 
was  only  one  point  of  disagreement  between  the  miller 
and  his  niece,  and  this  was  in  the  encouragement  which 
she  gave  to  the  addresses  of  Kiebard,  the  son  of  the 
attorney  whom  we  have  mentioned.  Though  Hichard 
was  a  young  man  of  good  character,  he  had  no  great 
worldly  prospects ;  besides,  in  some  business  which  they 
had  transacted  together.  Old  Johnny  had  ((uarrclled  with 
Stephen  Bracewcll.  This,  added  to  his  dislike  of  losing 
a  good  housekeeper,  made  the  miller  violently  opposed 
to  the  proposed  match,  and  he  never  failed  to  show  a 
discontented  aspect  when  Rit-hard  bad  visited  the  mill. 
Besides  this  opposition,  liicliard  bad  to  enconnter  a  rival 
candidate  for  Margaret's  hand  In  ft  man  of  a  very 
singular  character.  There  lived  a  few  woollen-weavers 
at  Fording-ploce,  and  among  them  was  a  man  rather 
beyond  tbe  middle  age,  of  the  name  of  Singleton.  In 
some  way  he  had  acquired  more  knowledge  than  bis 
neighbours;  for  he  could  read,  and  even  write.  He  was 
a  tail  gaunt  figure,  with  a  meagre  face,  a  high-crowned 
head,  and  eyes  habitually  turned  upwards.  His  hope- 
Ic.-^  passion  for  Hargaret,  or  some  other  cause,  had  im- 
paired bis  intellect,  and  he  excited  the  curiosity  of  his 
neighbours  by  the  accounts  of  his  "visions,"  which  he 
committed  to  paper,  and  in  which  Margaret  often,  much 
to  her  own  dissatisfaction,  played  the  most  prominent 
part.  Though  certainly  crazy,  be  waa  frequently  con- 
sulted as  a  medical  adviser  bis  ignorant  neighbours, 
and  eren  by  people  who  came  from  a  distance  for  (he 
purpose;  for  be  was  deep  in  all  the  mysteries  of  an  old 
herbal,  which  told  wondrous  tales  of  the  "  starry  in- 
fluences "  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  all  the  other 
planets,  upon  medicinal  plants. 

In  this  collection  of  cottages  there  was  one  miserable 
old  house,  notorious  throughout  the  neighbourhood  as 
the  tesort  of  a  gang  of  very  disorderly  characters.  An 
old  wonuuij  of  a  most  unisvourable  aspect,  with  her 
daughter  Kell,  a  stout  bold-looking  young  termagant, 
were  the  tenants  of  this  old  building,  in  which  they 
sheltered  a  party  of  vagabonds,  of  whom  tbe  two  most 
notorious  were  known  by  the  names  of  Will  and  Ned 
Crooks.  A  frequent  visitor  at  this  infamous  abode  was 
a  young  man  of  the  most  dissolute  character,  whose 
relatives  kept  a  public-house  in  the  town.  He  had,  it 
appears,  some  independent  property,  which  he  consumed 
among  the  basest  of  companions  in  tbe  practice  of  the 
lowest  debauchery.  There  is  nothing  in  the  details 
licfore  us  to  tempt  us  any  farther  into  the  description  of 
the  set  of  characters  implicated  in  our  story. 

Old  John  the  Milln-  hod  frequently  had  serious 
disputes  with  the  inmatea  of  Nell  Crooks'  establishment 
on  account  of  their  inroads  upon  his  property ;  and,  at  tbe 


time  vhen  our  story  opens,  he  had  threatened  a  prose- 
cution against  the  brothers,  Will  and  N«d,  for  stealing 
his  poultry. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  November  day  that  young 
Nell  made  her  appearance  at  the  mill,  ta  nrge  a  petition, 
in  behalf  of  her  friends,  that  Margaret  would  persuade 
the  "  auld  fellow  "  not  to  proceed  with  the  prosecntion. 
"  The  like  o'  him,  wi'  all  his  bnuu,"  srid  she^  "  to  be 
making  all  this  clatter  aboot  a  coople  o*  fools !  And  the 
lad  that  stole  them,  if  stolen  they  be,  is  &r  away  ont  of 
tbe  country,  I'll  warrant  ye." 

Majgarct  only  answered  that  she  should  not  interfere 
in  the  businew  at  all ;  but  that  her  uncle's  patience  was 
quite  worn  out  by  the  numerous  depredations  made 
upon  his  property.  Still  the  stout  young  advocate  urged 
Iwr  petition,— "  Well,  let  him  ke^  bis  tongue  aboot  this 
then,  and  well  never  plague  him  nuur.  Wha'd  be  for 
setting  a'  the  country  after  twa  young  lads  for  sich 
a  thing  as  a  bantam  chick  1 " 

But  Mai^ret ■still  persisted  in  her  refusal,  and,  after 
trying  in  vain  the  force  of  a  climax  of  entreaties,  Nell 
had  recourse  to  abusive  and  threatening  speeches. 
"  May  be,"  said  she,  "  there's  that  ye  ken  aboot,  MiatreiB 
Margaret,  that  would  faah  the  anld  man  fiir  waur  than 
his  fools,  gin  he  kenn'd  it  And  let  them  as  meddles  so 
much  with  ithers  take  care  of  their  own  business,  like. 
There's  maater  Richard,— I  could  say  a  thingaboot  him 
ye  wad'nalike  to  hear;  bat  ye  shall  just  find  it  out  as 
ye  may." 

This  insinuation  called  forth  a  very  angry  and  indig- 
nant reply  from  Maigaret,  which  only  heightened  the 
fiiiy  of  the  unhappy  girl,  who  poured  forth  volley  after 
volley  of  gross  ahum,  and  retired  at  last  across  the  f6rd, 
still  shouting  threats  and  imprecations,  and  shaking  her 
fist  violently  towards  tbe  miller's  house. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  dajftboth  Margaret  and 
her  uncle  went  out  to  tnmsacti  some  little  business  with 
a  man  who  rented  a  small  piece  of  land  belonging  to 
the  miller.  The  house  of  this  little  farmer  was  situ- 
ated up  in  the  fields,  about  half-a-mile  distant  from  the 
mill.  The  path  to  it  led  along  by  the  mill-stream,  as  far 
as  a  little  copse,  where  the  stream  joined  its  parent  river, 
from  which  it  had  been  separated  awhile  that  it  might 
turn  Old  Johnny's  wheel.  Little  did  the  old  miller 
suppose,  as  be  crossed  tbe  plank  over  his  mill-stream, 
in  good  health  and  in  good  hnmoar,  except  with  regard 
to  the  stolen  poultry,  that  he  shoald  never  crow  It  again ! 
At  the  farmer's  house  he  drank,  during  his  talk  on 
business,  rather  more  than  his  usual  quantity  of  good 
ale ;  but,  when  be  left  the  house,  he  flung  aside  the 
proffered  assistance  of  Mai^ret's  arm. 

"  Nay,  lass,"  said  he,  "  I  can  find  my  way  to  the  mill, 
111  wammt  ye,  without  being  led  like  a  bairn." 

The  night  was  misty,  and  Margaret  frequently  lost 
wght  of  her  uncle's  figure,  as  he  walked  a  few  yards  in 
advance ;  but  be  now  and  then  declared  lus  prcsenee 
by  breaking  forth  in  som?  halftipsy  ejaculation  :— "  111 
clear  the  neighbourblfcd  of  tbe  thieves,— and  of  the 
lawj-ers  too  !  Mind  thee,  Meg,  if  I  catch  Master  Richard 
at  the  mill  again,  if  I  don't  clout  him  I" 

About  half-past  nine  o'clock  Margaret  arrived  at 
'  home,  and  immediately  asked  the  serv^t-nudd  if  her 
.  uncle  had  not  just  entered  tbe  house,  when  the  house- 
keeper answered  "  No  ;"  but  added,  that  a  young  man 
I   had  rfiortly  before  crossed  tbe  mill-stream,  and  gone 
over  the  ford.   The  niece  expressed  some  surprise,  but 
I  said  that  her  uncle  must  be  somewhere  about  the  pie- 
I  mises,  and  would  soon  be  coming  in.   Half  an  hour 
,  passed  away,  and  then  a  footstep  was  heard  in  the  porch. 
"  That  is  not  the  master,"  said  tbe  servant-maid. 
"  No,"  said  Margaret, "  it  is  Richard  Bracewell,"  as  she 
I  rose  and  opened  the  door  for  her  visitor. 
■      Shortly  afterwards  the  servant-maid  left  the  house, 
professing  to  feel  great  anxiety  on  account  of  her  master's 
I   non-appearance.   She  did  not  enter  tbe  bouse  again 
;  until  Richard  Bracewell  had  departed.   When  she  came 
!  in,  Margaret  asked,  "  Have  you  seen  my  undo  T 
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"No,"  replied  Susan. 

"  Then  hare  you  seen  Master  Bicli&rd  Bracewell  V 
"  No,"  said  Susan. 

"Strange  1"  exclaimed  Ma^^t;  "for  he  lias  just 
left  the  bouse  to  search  for  my  uncle." 

"Then  he  has  not  croned  the  ford,"  Bald  Suaan,  "for 
I  have  only  just  nov  come  orer." 

"  But  what  should  you  be  doing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  V  said  Matgaret 

"  Why,  looking  for  my  msBter,  to  be  tare,**  the  g^rl 
replied. 

"  Why  shotdd  you  think  lie  had  croesed  the  ford  1" 
■aid  Haigaret 

"  Nay,  gracious  Heaven  only  knows  where  he  is,"  sud 
the  girl,  with  a  confused  look. 

We  ps88  over  the  further  converaaUon  at  the  mill  as 
the  night  wore  on,  and  the  master  of  the  house  did  not 
appear,  and  turn  our  attention  to  another  scene. 

In  introducing  the  reader  to  the  converaation  which 
took  pUoe  at  Kdl  Crooks'  house  on  the  evening  of  the 
miller's  mysterious  disappearance,  we  shall  omit  all  the 
groea  expletives  and  interjections  with  which  the  heroes 
who  frequented  this  den  of  vice  thickly  strewed  their 
remarks,  and  only  give  the  aubstance  of  their  Bpeechcs, 
which  is  necessary  to  expliun  our  story. 

"  Then  you  protest  and  swear  to  me,  Ned  Crooks,  that 
yon  have  not  seen  Will  N^rlor  this  day  1 "  aaid  Nell  the 
younger,  (iriM>,by  the  bye,  was  not  the  daughter  of  the 
old  wonan  who  kept  the  house.) 

"  I  have  not  set  eyes  upon  the  man  this  day,"  said  the 
indindnal  addressed. 

"  And  yon  tell  me  that  this  young  limb  of  the  law  is 
OD  the  look-out  after  him  1  What  should  that  be  for  ) " 

"  Nay,  I  have  business  enough  of  my  own  to  look 
after,"  said  Ned ;  '*  but  this  much  I  can  tcU  ye,  jonng 
Bracewell  has  been  after  him  all  ihla  di^,  imd  called  at 
the  Black  Dog  for  him  this  evening.  You  know  Will  is 
in  debt  all  over  the  town,  and  it's  not  bad  to  gneaawhat 
bufdnesa'a  lawyer  has  with  him." 

Here  followed  several  violent  execrationa  on  the  whole 
tribe  of  lawyers,  magiatratee,  and  prosecutors,  with 
which  we  need  not  gamiah  our  pagea. 

"  And  what  did  the  Uwyer  say  to  Will,  at  the  J^k 
Dog  r'NeU  asked. 

"  Why  be  asked  after  Naylor,  to  be  sure ;  but  Will 
would  know  nothing  of  him." 

"  I'll  tell  ye  what,"  exclaimed  Nell,  with  great  vio- 
lence, "  I 've  done  more,  and  put  up  with  more,  for  that 
Will,  than  for  any  man  alive ;  but  if  he  has  laid  a 
finger  upon  Naylor,  111  slog  out,  as  sure  as  I'm  a 
woman  r 

"  Ton1l  hold  your  noise, — that  you  will,"  answered 
NedjWitheooil  violence  ;  but  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone, — 
"  li  it  likely  Will  would  be  such  a  fool  aa  to  touch 
Naylor  1  What  good  eould  that  do  himi  Is  it  not 
enough  to  account  for  Naylor's  being  shy,  when  this 
young  limb  o'  the  law  is  hunting  the  country  for  him  1" 

This  tonied  the  violent  ezecraUons  of  the  girl  agun 
upon  young  BraceweU,  and  die  was  In  the  midst  of  a 
violent  denunciation  of  the  brood  of  lawyers,  when 
Susan,  thffservant  at  the  mill,  buret  into  the  room. 

"What's  the  matter,  Sukyt"  sud  Ned;  "has  your 
young  jade  of  a  mistress  turned  you  out  doors  this 
misty  night  1" 

"  No,— that's  not  it,"  aaid  Uie  girl,  In  breathleas  abla- 
tion ;  "  bat  aomethiDg's  up  at  the  mill." 

"  Ha,  ha  I "  exclaimed  Nell,  fiercely ;  "  the  mistress 
is  in  tronble,  is  she  t  I  told  her  something  would  come 
npon  her  this  very  afternoon." 

"  Nay,  I  don't  know  as  mistress  is  in  trouble,"  aaid 
the  girl,  with  a  knowing  look ;  "  she  takes  it  veiy 
coolly  to  be  sure ;  but  master  is  lost ! " 

"  k aater  lost  1  how  1  when  1 "  excl^med  Ned. 

**  Nm%  hoto  I  cant  s*y,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  but  there 
it  is.   Ho  went  ont  and  luum't  come  home  yet." 

"  Went  out  T  whnef  Did  he  go  alone  T  Ned  asked 
io  a  breath. 


"  Well,  not  a  word  must  you  breathe  to  a  living 
creature,"  said  the  ^rl ;  "  but  here  it  is.  About  six 
o'clock  he  went  out  with  mistress,  io  call  on  old  Bob 
Wilkinson,  I  bellfive,  and  about  ten  minutes  unce,  in 
comes  mistress  all  alone,  and  asks  me  If  I 'd  seen  master. 
I  told  her 'No.'  Then  she  sits  down  cooUy  till  somebody  j 
cornea  to  the  door.  'That  isn't  uncle/  says  she,  '  it's 
Richard  Bracewell,'  and  so  she  goes  to  the  door,  and  he 
comes  in,  looking  tired  and  flushed-Hke ;  and  there  I  'vo 
left  them,  just  now,  Bitting  together.  But  eay  not  a 
word  about  it.  There 's  something  up,  as  I  gueen,  and  i 
now  I  must  be  off;  for  she  never  sent  me  to  look  after 
master." 

So  saying,  the  girl  left  Ned  and  Nell  to  moralize  on  I 
the  news  she  had  brought 

For  three  days  no  tidings  were  heard  either  of  the  , 
disaolnte  Will  Naylor,  or  of  the  old  miller;  and  all  Iho  \ 
neighbourhood  was  full  of  excitement  about  these  mys-  \ 
terious  disappearances.  We  need  not  relate  the  conduct  | 
of  Richard  Bracewell  and  Margaret  at  this  time,  as  it 
will  be  told  in  the  itequel.   The  excitement  of  the  people 
rose  higher,  when  it  was  obaerved  that  Will  Crooks 
was  also  missing.   But  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
the  whole  neighbonrhood  was  amazed  by  a  dngular  in- 
cident. 

Jonaa  Singleton,  the  crazy  weaver,  was  in  the  habit, 
when  hia  work  was  done,  of  taking  a  walk  in  the  fields 
over  the  ford,  (no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be,) 
either  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  "visions"  (as  he  called 
his  hallucinations),  or  of  collecting  medicinal  herbs  at 
the  proper  conjunction  of  the  planets,  or  at  the  right 
age  of  the  moon.   This  aubserriency  to  some  imaginary 
laws  of  nature,  or  impressions  upon  hia  imagination, 
was  characteriatic  of  his  mental  infirmity.   He  fre- 
quently returned  tttm.  one  of  these  nunbles  with  a  long 
stor^'  of  some  "  vision"  he  had  seen  in  the  fields,  and  in 
which  realities  and  strange  fancies  were  most  curiously 
intermingled.    Accounts  of  thcae  "visions"  he  would 
write  out  in  a  fair  legible  hand ;  then  throw  them  aside  i 
and  Boon  forget  them,  or  give  them  to  the  first  person 
who  asked  him  if  he  him  any  "  new  visions  !  "  Some- 
times he  would  put  one  of  his  papers  Into  the  hand  of 
a  child,  telling  him  to  give,  it  to  his  father,  and  saying,  \ 
"there  is  something  in  it  which  concerns  liim."    Ho  jj 
also  had  frequently  sent  bis  papers  through  the  handa 
of  Susan  to  her  miatress,  until  Margaret  hiwi  forbidden 
the  girl  to  receive  any  more  of  them.   It  waa  a  curious 
circumstance,  #hat  he  generally  prefaced  these  visioai 
with  a  statement  of  the  exact  spot  on  which  he  stood, 
and  of  the  quarter  jif  the  heavens  towards  which  his 
fiace  was  turned.' "Thus  he  would  begin — "Standing 
in  the  West  comer  of  the  miller's  field,  near  the  , 
copse  (where  the  cuckoo-pint  flourishes),  moon  in  her 
first  quarter — hazy  weather — face  south-south-west^  1  I 
saw,"  &e.   Though  he  wrote  down  these  "  visions"  with 
all  possible  solemnity,  he  must  have  had  some  lurking 
sense  of  their  unreality,  as  he  betrayed  no  emotion  even 
when  he  had  seen  "  burials  of  his  uei^hboura,"  &c.  He 
seldom  commnnlcated  any  of  hia  visions  in  any  other 
way- than  by  writing,  and,  as  the  whole  neighbourhood 
was  accustomed  to  hia  marvellous  stories,  if  he  iiad  rc-  ! 
orted  that  he  had  discovered  a  chest  of  gold  in  the  i 
eld,  nobody  would  have  run  to  look  after  it.    But,  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  tUter  the  miller'a  dl^p- 
pearance,  this  eccentric  v^onary  returned  from  his 
usual  nunble  with  an  altered  demeanour,  excited  and 
perturbed,  ao  that  he  could  hardly  speak  articubtely. 
He  seemed  to  have  made  some  discover}'  which  uiged 
him  to  speak,  and,  when  his  strange  conduct  had  excited  i 
the  curiofiity  of  some  neighbours  who  gathered  round  I 
him,  he  burst  forth  with  a  revelation  which  aatoniehcd  | 
ail  present    "  In  the  comer  of  the  miller's  field,"  said  , 
he,  "  just  where  the  mill-stream  flows  by  the  copae,  there  , 
lies  in  the  water  the  body  of  old  John  Smith.    Why  he  i 
lies  there,  Mistress  Margaret  must  tell ;  or,  perhap,  i 
Master  Richard  Bracewell  may  be  able  to  give  some  in- 
formation upon  it,  aa  ho  is  a  lawyp:"        ^  [  ^ 
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This  sounded  like  a  reality,  and  several  of  tho  hearera 
ran  immediately,  in  the  greatoAt  excitement,  to  the  place 
Bpecifiedj  and  found  that  Singleton  had,  for  once,  seen 
nothing  more  than  the  fitcL  There,  in  the  mill-streim, 
datkly  shaded  hy  overhan^png  bongbs,  lay  the  svoUen 
corftHc  of  the  miller.  The  face  was  livid,  and  there  were 
marks  of  bniisca  upon  the  temples. 

By  this  time,  the  magistrate  bad  heard  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  issued  orders  that  the  body  should  be  con- 
veyed to  a  room  beneath  the  town-ball.  The  coroner's 
inquest  sat  upon  it  the  next  day,  and  a  verdict  was 
returned,  "  Found  in  the  mill-stream  at  the  foot  of  the 
miller's  field ;  but  how  the  deceased  came  there,  the 
jury  cannot  say." 

Meanwhile,  great  exdtcment  was  felt  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  on  account  of  the  continued  abseace 
of  Richard  Bracowell,  Will  Ciooks,  and  Will  Naylor. 
At  Fording-place  the  "visions"  of  Singleton  and  the  insi- 
nuations of  Nell  had  worked  up  the  people  to  such  a  fuiy 
against  Richard  Bracewell  and  Ma^aret,  that  the  latter 
was  hardly  safe  in  the  mill ;  aod,accordingly,Hr.Bn)ce- 
well,  the  elder,  gave  her  shelter  in  his  house.  This 
only  increased  the  popular  rancour,  and  many  stud 
this  was  too  barelacea  ! 

To  gain  an  Insight  into  the  progress  of  the  plot,  we 
must  again  condescend  to  enter  the  habitation  of  Neil 
Crodts.  Young  Kell  bad  secretly  left  the  house ;  and 
Ned  was  converfiing  with  the  old  woman  on  the  probable 
conseqaenceB  of  licr  departure.  "  That  girl,''  said  he, 
"  has  got  the  devil  in  her  about  Will  Naylor,  and  she  will 
not  care  if  she  says  as  much  as  may  stretch  our  necks." 

Old  Nell  replied,  by  execrations  poured  forth  upon 
Will  Crooks,  Will  Naylor,  and  the  girl.  But  we  need 
not  write  out  the  details  of  the  conversation  which 
followed. 

Meanwhile,  the  "  visions  "  of  Singleton  contlnned  to 
excite  popular  curiosity,  and  several  of  his  papers  were 
circulated  in  the  town.  We  may  give  a  specimen  of 
these  inimitable  productions ;  for  though  they  did  not 
fumiah  any  legal  evidence  against  Margaret  and  Brace- 
well,  they  perhaps  hastened  the  interference  of  iJie 
mi^straey,  by  the  clamours  which  they  nused  against 
the  unhappy  individuals  among  the  people.  Here 
follows  a  verbatim  copy  of  one  of  these  documents : — 

Jonas  Singleton,  do  hereby  solemnly  declare  as 
follows : — I  was  standing  in  the  low,  west  comer  of  the 
miller's  field,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  November 
— weather  very  hazy — face  soutli-cafit — near  the  copse 
where  the  mill-stream  runs  into  the  river.  (N.B. — 
there  is  deeWs  bit  growing  about  the  copse— this  plant, 
if  yon  pull  it  up,  you  will  see  that  a  part  of  the  root  is 
always  bitten  on;  and  it  is  said  that  the  devil,  being 
envious  of  its  great  virtues  in  certain  diseases,  did  bite 
oS"  the  same,  and  from  tbis  it  has  its  name.)  I  saw  old 
Rob  Wilkineoo  walking  across  the  pasture,  and  ho 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  '  That  was  an  unlucky  night 
for  Old  John.*  Then  I  aaid,  '  Who  will  be  the  heir  to  the 
propertyV  and  he  said.  'Yon  must  ask  lawyer  Brace- 
well  ;  for  he  has  the  will.' — ■Vanished  ! — Then  Margaret 
came  out  of  the  copse,  and  I  said, '  This  is  a  bad  busi- 
ness about  your  uncle,  Sfargaret, — you  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  young  lawyers.'  Then  she  said, 
*  Hush  !  or  he  will  hear  yon ! '  and,  just  then,  young 
Richard  Bracewell  came  out  of  the  copse,  holding  a 
laige  stick  in  his  hand,  and  told  me  to  say  nothing  of 
what  I  hod  seen. — Vanished ! — " 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  so  great  was  the  credn- 
lity  and  rashness  of  the  common  people,  that,  although 
this  man  had  brought  home  a  hundred  stories  of  men 
whom  he  had  seen  dead,  while  they  were  alive  and  well, 
and  of  other  unreal  wonders,  yet  they  attached  great 
importance  to  his  revelationB  respecting  the  old  miller's 
death,  and  even  be^  to  ciy  out,  that  it  was  a  shame 
such  wretches  aa  Margaret  and  Bracewell  wen  allowed 
to  be  at  liberty. 

On  the  14th  day  of  November,  Richard  Bracewell 
returned,  wot  and  wcaiy,  late  in  the  evening,  to  his 


&ther's  house.  When  this  became  known,  and  it  was 
also  circulated  by  the  zealous  Susan,  that  Mr.  Bracewril 
had  ransacked  all  the  cheete  and  drawers  at  the  mill, 
and  that  Margaret  had  taken  with  her  several  Tilnable 
articles,  popular  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  A  new 
excitement  was  rdsed  when  Will  Crooks,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  reappeared  at  the  house  of  old  Kell.  Bis  ftnt 
question  was  if  master  Bracewell  had  retained,  and  this 
waa  aoon  answered  by  the  entrance  of  the  pawm.  in 
question,  attended  by  bis  bther. 

"  Now,  Will  Crooks,"  sud  the  younger  Bracewell, 
"  I  wish  to  ask  you,  for  the  last  time,  if  you  can  tell  me 
anything  of  Naylor  1 " 

"  Qet  out  of  the  house,  you  villains,  that  have  lived 
by  the  law,  and  yet  will  die  on  the  gallows ! "  screamed 
old  NeU. 

Will  Crooks  refused  to  utter  a  word  respecting  Nay- 
lor, aQd  told  Bracewell  to  look  to  his  "  own  bndness," 
which  was  "  ugly  enough." 

Further  altercation  was  prevented  by  the  entraaoe  of 
the  officers  of  justice  "who  at  once  apprehended  all  the 
parties  present,  on  suspieiod  of  having  been  concenied 
in  the  death  of  John  Smith,  and  the  diBWpeaiiaee  of 
William  Naylor. 

In  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  young  Nell  had  laid 
a  statement  before  the  magistrate,  that,  on  the  evening 
of  the  miller's  disappearance,  yoongBnieewell  had  been 
drinking  with  WiU  Crooks  at  the  Black  Dog,  and  that 
both  idn;  the  house  together,  about  half-past  ei^t 
o'clock.  She  bad  also  repeated  all  that  Susan  had  told 
of  the  conduct  of  her  mistress  on  that  fatal  evening. 
On  these  grounds  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  the  ap- 
prebenuon  of  the  two  Bracewell's;,  H&rgaret,  and  Wilt 
Crooks.    On  the  next  day  an  examination  of  the 

Erisonere  took  place.  Hr.  Bracewell  the  elder  was 
berated  on  bail,  on  account  of  the  statement  of  his 
housekeeper,  which  asserted  an  aiibi;  but  the  others 
were  sent  to  the  prison,  and  fully  committed  to  tfJce 
their  trial  at  the  York  Assizes. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Ned  Crooks,  and  the  old  mistress 
of  the  infiunoos  estabUsbment  at  Fording-place,  were 
apj^ehended  on  suspicion.  The  prisonere  were  removed 
to  York  Castle,  and  placed  in  separate  cells. 

Meanwhile  the  rumour  of  the  case  excited  the  greatest 
curiosity  throughout  the  country.  Stories  of  Singleton's 
"  visions  "  were  circulated  in  such  a  magnified  shape, 
that  the  cnzy  weaver  gained  the  title  of  a  prophet,  and 
the  coming  trial  was  expected  with  great  eagerness  by 
people  of  all  ranks  in  society.  We  only  give  a  brief 
Bummuy  of  the  remarkable  trial  which  waa  tike  resnlt 
of  these  cinmnistances.  The  bills  against  Hr.  Bracewell 
the  elder,  old  Nell  Crooks,  Ned  Crooks,  and  young  Nell, 
were  ignored ;  but  true  bills  were  found  against  Richard 
Bracewell,  jun.,  Maigaret  Smith,  and  William  Crooks, 
for  having  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  John  Smith. 

During  the  interval  between  the  commitment  and 
the  assizes,  Hr.  Bracewell,  senior,  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  collecting  witnesses  for  his  son  and  Maigaret 
Smith.  Bichard  determined  to  conduct  his  own  de- 
fence. J.  Q. 
(To  be  eaaiitued.) 


THE  TEES  AND  ITS  POETICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
(CondMded.) 
0  Brinul  banks  arc  wild  and  fair. 

Ana  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  yoQ  may  gather  garumds  there. 
Would  gi«oe  a  summer  queen. 

Sis  W,  Scott. 

Hatiro  traced  the  course  of  the  beautiful  river  Tees 
until  it  arrives  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnard  Castle,'  we  are 
tempted  to  linger  awhile  on  those  enchanted  grounds, 
which  furnished  to  the  poet  above  quoted  the  ground- 
work of  bis  beaotlfal  poem  of  "  Rokeby. " 

(I)  See  lUuttration,  p.  909. 
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B&m&rd  Castle  iras  built  hj  Bernard,  son  of  Guy 
Baliol,  The  eame  into  Engluid  vith  the  Conqueror,  and 
who,  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  William  Rufiu, 
became  possessed  of  the  forests  of  Teesdale  and  Nar- 
vood,  with  the  lordship  of  Middleton  in  Teesdale  and 
Oainford.  The  site  chosen  for  the  caatle  was  on  a  cliff 
overhanging  the  Tees,  and  here  a  statelj  edifice  mu 
ndaed,  irhich  Barnard  made  the  head  and  seat  of  his 
tMUony,  and  c^d  by  his  own  name.  Around  it  the 
peasants  and  retuners  gathered,  and  a  borough  and 
market  town  arose  tinder  shelter  of  the  castle  and  of  its 
powerful  barons.  "  The  Caetelle  of  Barnard  stondith 
stately  upon  Tees,"  says  Leland,  and  in  the  time  of  it« 
prosperity,  it  must  indeed  have  been  a  stately  buildin|^ 
though  the  presmt  rains  convey  but  a  ^nt  Idea  of  ita 
former  importance. 

The  castle  remained  in  the  possesion  of  the  Baliol 
family  until  the  year  1296,  when  its  proprietor,  John 
Baliol,  who  had  been  crowned  King  of  Scotland  in 
12d2,  forfeited  his  English  estates,  and  the  castle  and 
honour  of  Barnard  were  conferred  on  Guy  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Afterthtstheestates  fellintoTarious 
hands,  and  the  castle  on  one  occasion  sustained  a  sic^ 
of  elOTtti  days.  In  ISSO  the  fortress  was  unroofed  aud 
dismantled,  and  subsequently  to  this  date  remained  in 
a  rained  and  deserted  condition.  The  present  remtuns 
are  scattered  over  nearly  seven  acres  of  ground: 
the  most  massive  portions  being  at  the  edge  of  the  nMW, 
aboot  eighty  feet  above  the  river,  and  commanding  a 
moat  beautiml  pm^peet.  There  are  poetical  associations 
connected  with  vaiiouB  olgects  in  the  landscape ;  and  the 
&oe  of  nature,  whetiier  in  its  cheering  or  more  sombre 
aspect,  recalls  some  passages  of  "  Rokeby." 

**  The  moon  is  in  her  snmmer  glow. 
Bat  hoarse  and  hu;h  the  breeces  bhnr. 
And,  racking  o'rr  Her  bee,  the  dood 
Ysries  the  tincture  of  her  abroad ; 
On  Bamard's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream, 
She  cKanges  as  a  guilty  dream. 
When  conscience,  with  remorse  and  fear. 
Goads  sleeping  I^<7*b  wild  cue». 
Her  light  seems  now  the  flash  of  shame ; 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flame ; 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go, 
Like  aiqirehension's  hurried  glow ; 
lluB  sorrow's  liveiy  dims  the  air. 
And  dies  in  daikness,  like  despair. 
Soch  varied  hoes  the  warder  sees 
Beflected  from  the  woodland  Tees. 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks  forth. 
Sees  the  douds  mastering  in  the  north. 
Hears  npon  turret-roof  and  wall. 
By  fits  the  plashing  rain-drop  f^l, 
Lista  to  the  brees^s  boding  sound, 
And        his  shaggy  mantle  nmnd." 

The  chief  renuuning  erections  of  Barnard  Castle  are 
arranged  in  an  almost  circular  area,  and  are  of  different 
ages.  One  portion  of  the  walls  is  of  comparatively  modem 
and  superior  architecture,  supported  by  strong  buttresses 
and  defended  by  a  square  turret ;  another  portion  is 
•  very  ancient  and  thick,  and  has  been  strengthened  by 
oaken  beams,  disposed  in  tiers  in  the  centre  of  the  wall 
at  equal  distances,  so  as  to  render  it  firm  agunst  batter 
ing  engines.  In  the  north-west  comer  of  this  area  is  a 
circular  tower  of  an  excellent  ashlar  masonry,,having  a 
vaolt,  the  roof  of  which  is  plain,  without  ribs  or  centre 
pillar.  This  vault  is  thirty  feet  In  diameter,  and  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  upper  apartment«  are  chiumeled  in 
the  wall.  Adjoioing  this  tower  were  the  state  tifttrir 
menu  and  ptindmllod^ngt.  The  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
boariur  gnmnds  Las  been  wdl  described  by  the  aathor 
of  a  "  Tonr  in  Teesdde,"  as  follows : — "  When  you  reach 
the  tangled  dell  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  (the  flatts,) 
wind  down  a  small  track  to  the  rivnlet,  and  take  the 
road  through  a  fine  han^g  wood,  by  the  Tees  side,  to  a 
■mail  inclosnre,  part  of  an  ancient  park,  in  the  true 
chanct«r  of  Sbakspeare's  forest  scenes,  where  his  outlaws 
nrel  and  his  fiiirics  sport ;  keep  the  river,  and  ^u  will 


gain  a  most  truly  solonn  and  sequestered  spot,comtiIetcly 
closed  in  by  wood,  and  undisturbed  by  any  sound,  sare 
the  remotely  dashing  water.  The  wild  forms  of  the 
venerable  oaka  that  skirt  the  old  moss^overed  wall  of 
the  enclosure;  the  noble  height  of  the  opposite  hill, 
covered  to  the  summit  with  lofty  trees ;  the  gla^y 
smoothness  of  tlie  river  at  your  feet ;  and  the  scattered 
masses  of  rock  in  its  channel,  impress  you  with  delicious 
awe.  Ascend  the  hill,  and  go  through  a  ploughed  field, 
along  a  carriage  road,  to  a  thatebed  holm  shed  in  a 
little  wild  coppice,  (in  themselves  a  pleasing  picture.) 
and  you  will  enjoy  a  most  enchanting  scene  ;  but  seek 
for  a  small  oak  beyond,  near  a  serpentine  path,  rather 
below  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  the  brow  the  river, 
and  yon  command  at  once  ■  view  each  way.  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  describe  it ;  the  pen  and  pencil  must  alike 
fitil." 

The  Church  of  Barnard  Castle  need  not  detain  us, 
except  to  notice  the  monumental  inscriptions,  to  the 
memory  of  the  inbnt  children  ctf  Sogers,  A.  M. 
That  on  the  first  bom,  named  Jonathan,  who  died  ISot. 
8th,  1650,  rans  thus : — 

"  Hee  peep'd  into  the  world,  where  he  could  see 
Nought  uut  confusion,  sinue,  and  miserv ; 
Theme  scap'd  into  his  Sav'w's  arms ;  thus  he 
Gott  heaven  fin  foorteene  dayes'  mwtality." 

The  following  is  to  the  memorr  of  the  second  son, 
named  John,  who  died  Angnst  30th,  1662 : — 

"  ^e^d  Boale,  thy  name  did  minde  of  God's  grace. 
Thou  was't  his  gift,  whose  lore  shew'd  ns  thy  face ; 
But  Hee  that  ^ve  did  take ;  in  yon  moneth's  space 
Thou  fonnd'st  m  Fathei's  armes  a  resting  place. ' 

Let  us  now  follow  the  footsteps  of  those  who  took 
their  way  from  the  castle — 

"While  misty  dawn  and  moon-heam  pale 
Sdll  mingled  in  the  silent  dale, 
B?  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone 
The  southern  bank  of  Tecs  they  won ; 
Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast. 
And  Eglistone's  grey  rains  past." 

The  ruins  ofEgUstonc  Abbey,  or  Priory,  are  beautifully 
situated  on  the  high  cUfis  of  the  Tees,  at  an  angle 
formed  by  the  little  dell  of  Thorsgill,  at  ite  junction 
with  tiie  river.  At  this  spot  were  formerly  marble 
qnarries  of  some  value  ;  for  Ldand  says,  "  Hard  under 
uie  cliff,  by  %le8ton,  Is  found,  on  echo  side  of  Tese, 
veryfiUr  marble,  wont  to  be  taken  up  both  bymarbelcra 
of  Bamardes  Castelle  and  of  Egleston,  and  partly  to 
have  been  wrought  by  them,  and  partly  sold,  onwrought, 
to  others."  Part  of  this  abbey  is  still  entire,  and  used 
as  a  dwelling;  but  the  church  connected  with  it  id  in 
ruins,  and  helps  to  produce  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
Bokeby. 

"  'Twas  a  fair  scene  t  the  sunbeam  l»y 
On  battled  tower  and  portal  gray, 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  ue  Tees, 
Wt^re,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed. 
She  caught  tlw  mornings  eastern  red. 
And  through  the  softemng  vale  below 
Roll'd  her  bright  waves  in  ro^  glow." 

The  ravine  through  which  the  Greta  flows,  yields 
such  a  powerful  charm  to  the  scenery  of  Tees,  that  wo  i 
cannot  forbear  to  describe  it  in  the  words  of  the  gifted' 
author  of  "Bokeby."  Speaking  of  the  glen  through  which ' 
the  Oreta  finds  a  passage,  between  Bokeby  and  MOTtham,  I 
the  former  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Greta,  the  latter! 
(m  the  right  hank,  about  half  a  mile  nearer  to  its| 
junction  with  the  Itees,  be  says,  "  The  river  runs  with: 
very  great  rapidity  over  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  broken  byl 
many  Bhelving  descents,  down  which  the  stream  da-shosj 
with  great  noise  and  impetuosity,  vindicating  ite  ot^-mo*' 
logy,  which  has  been  derived  from  the  Gothic  Ondan,^ 
to  clamoor.  The  banks  partake  of  the  same  wild' 
romantic  ohnmcter,  bring  chiefly  lofty  clifis  of  limestone, 
rock,  whOM  grey  colour  eontraata  admirably  with  tha 
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TftrionB  trees  and  Bhrul>n  which  find  root  among  the. 
cravicee,  as  well  as  with  the  hue  of  the  iyy,  which  clingR 
around  them  in  profusion,  and  hangs  down  from  their 
projections  in  long  Bwecping  tcndriln.  At  other  points 
the  rocks  give  place  to  precipitous  banlts  of  earth, 
hearing  lai^  trees,  intermixed  with  copaewood.  In 
one  Bpot  w  dell,  irhich  is  elsewhere  •verj  narrow, 
widens  for  a  space,  to  leave  room  far  a  dark  grove  of 
jew  trees,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  aged  pines, 
of  uncommon  size.  Directly  opposite  to  this  sombre 
thicket,  the  clifiTs  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Qreta  are  tall, 
white,  and  fringed  with  all  kinds  of  deciduous  shrubB. 
The  whole  ecenei;  of  this  spot  is  so  much  adapted  to 
tho  ideas  of  Buperstition.  that  it  baa  acquired  the  name 
of  Bhcktdn,  from  the  place  where  the  Swedish  witches 
were  supposed  to  hold  their  Sabbath.  The  dell,  how- 
ever, has  superstitions  of  its  own  growth,  for  it  is  sup- 
I  posed  to  be  haunted  by  a  female  spectre,  called  the 
Dobie  of  Mortbam.  The  cause  assigned  for  her  appear- 
I  ance,  is  a  lady's  having  been  whilom  murdered  in  the 
wood,  in  evidence  of  which,  her  blood  is  shown  upon 
the  stairs  of  the  old  tower  at  Mortham.  Bat  whether 
I  she  was  elun  by  a  jealous  husband,  or  savage  banditti, 
I  or  by  an  uncle  who  coveted  her  estate,  or  by  a  rejected 
lover,  are  points  upon  which  the  traditions  of  Eokeby 
do  not  enable  us  to  decide." 

The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby  no  longer  ^ves  dignity 
to  this  romantic  scene ;  but  we  may  subjoin  the  poet's 
description  of  the  castle,  on  Wilfred's  approach  to  it  by 
moonlii^t : — 

"  Now,  through  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past. 
The  openiDg  lawn  he  reached  at  last. 
When,  silvered  by  the  moonbght  nj, 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay. 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled, 
11»t  frown'd  of  old  around  its  head: 
The  hattlemmts,  the  turrets  frrey, 
Seem'd  half  abnndoncd  to  deraj- ; 
On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone 
Stem  time  the  feeman's  work  had  done ; 
Where  banners  the  invader  braved. 
The  Iiare-bell  now  and  wall-flowcr  waved ; 
In  the  mde  guard-room,  where,  of  ;or^ 
Their  weary  hours  ihe.  warders  wore. 
Now,  while  the  cheerful  faggots  blazt^ 
Ot>  the  paTed  floor  the  spiniUe  vlaya : 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie, 
The  moat  is  ruinous  aud  dry, 
The  grim  portcullis  gone — and  all 
Tlie  fortress  turned  to  peacefnl  hall." 

Mortbam  Tower  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  Oreta  bridge,  and  still  loolu  very  picturesqiie, 
though  now  surronnded  by  the  buildings  of  a  fium. 
The  battlements  are  singularly  elegant  in  appearance; 
being  broken,  at  regular  intervals,  into  different 
heights ;  while,  at  the  comers  of  the  tower,  they  project 
into  angular  turrets.  At  some  distance  from  tho  tower 
is  plac^,  between  the  trunks  of  two  magnificent  elms, 
an  immense  tomb  of  Greta  or  Tees  ms-ble,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  rains  <^  EgUstone 
Priory.  It  is  richly  carved  with  armoury,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  monumeut  to  the  iamily  of  Uie  Fitz- 
Hughs.  The  appearance  of  this  tower,  as  approached  by 
Wilfred  and  Bertram  at  early  mom,  is  thus  sketched  in 
"  Rokeby 

"  But  morning  beam,  and  wild  bird's  call. 
Awaked  not  Mortmun's  silent  ball. 
No  porter,  by  the  low-brow'd  gate. 
Took,  in  the  wonted  niche,  his  seat ; 
To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew, 
Waked  to  their  toQ  no  menial  crew ; 
The  maiden's  oarol  was  not  heard, 
As  to  her  morning  task  she  &red ; 
In  the  void  offices  aroand, 
Rung  not  a  hoo^  bayed  not  a  lionnd. 
Nor  eager  steed,  with  shrilling  neigh. 
Accused  the  lagging  eroom's  delay ; 
Uutrimm^d,  nudrenea,  nn^lected,  now, 
Was  all^il  walk  and  orchard  bough ; 


All  spoke  tlie  master's  ahseni  care, 

AH  nwke  neglect  and  disrqnir. 

South  <rf  the  rate  an  amiw-li^ 

Two  mighty  dms  tludr  Ihnbe  nnitc^ 

As  if  a  canopy  to  spread 

Cer  the  lone  dwellmg  of  the  desid ; 

For  their  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent, 

Above  a  ma«ve  monument, 

Carved  o'er  in  andent  Gothie-wise, 

With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device : 

There,  spent  with  toil,  and  sunk  in  ^oom, 

Bertram  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb.** 
From  Barnard  Castle  the  course  of  the  Tees  is  tolera- 
bly direct,  until  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  Dar- 
lington ;  but  it  is  still  fViU  of  picturesque  beaotieB.  The 
parish  of  Qunford,  including  its  dependent  chapel- 
ries,  stretches  nearly  eighteen  miles  along  the  Tees,  and 
presents  rich  and  pleasing  scenery.  The  village  of  j 
Gainford  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  river-vale,  sur-  ' 
rounded,  on  the  Durham  side,  by  fertile  meadows  and  ' 
well-wooded  enclosures,  sloping  gently  to  the  Tees. 
The  grounds  on  the  TorKsture  side  rise  rapidly, 
crowned  and  skirted  by  scattered  woods.  About  a  mile 
from  Gainford  is  Snow- Hall,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in 
the  vale,  situated  on  swiftly-rising  ground,  with  rich 
pasturage  in  front,  and  bounded  by  a  sweep  of  the  Tees. 
The  surrounding  grounds  are  very  picturesque,  being 
ncbly  sprinkled  with  hedgerows  of  lofty  ash,  and  oak, 
and  elm,  and  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  native  holly,  i 
Further  on  are  the  houtie  and  grounds  of  Selaby,  the 
latter  covered  with  beautifol  forest  trees>  and  fitlliog 
rapidly  to  the  river.  There  is  a  thick  tmdergrowth  of 
thorn,  and  holly,  and  hazel,  and  from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  wood,a  small  sparkling  stream  issues  forth,  to  pour  its 
waters  into  the  Tees.  On  the  Durham  side  is  the  parish 
of  Winston.  Winston  itself  is  a  sm^l  village,  of  one 
street,  on  ahigh  ridge  close  to  the  Tees,  and  surrounded 
with  the  softest  and  most  lovely  scenery.  A  fine  bridge 
of  one  arch  crosses  the  river  immediately  below  the 
village.  The  Parsonage  commands  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  views  on  the  Tees.  "  The  river 
washes  the  foAt  of  the  steep  wooded  bank,  and  forms  a 
long  silveiy  canal,  till  it  is  lost  among  the  woods  and 
cli^  of  Selaby  and  Gainford."  Sortees,  the  historian 
of  Dnrham,  describing  this  lovely  spot,  gives,  in  a  note, 
the  remark,  that  a  rector  of  Winston  should  never 
make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  a  lady  who  has  seen  this 
enchanting  spot,  because  he  could  never  be  sure  that 
she  did  not  many  the  situation.  He  adds,  "  Were  I 
counsellor  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  rector  of  Win- 
ston, without  derogating  from  qualities  essentially 
clerical,  should  always  be  a  gentleman  of  somewhat 
elegant  and  delicate  mind,  capable  of  valuing  the 
beauties  of  wood  and  water,  and  deriving  bttm  the  very 
possession  of  such  a  spot  a  gentle  and  honoonble  feeling 
of  content  and  independence." 

Next  to  Winston  comes  the  parish  of  Whorlton,  whose 
pretty  village  of  that  name  occupies  a  level  plot  near 
the  brink  of  the  river  clifTs,  which  are  abrupt,  and  shaggy 
with  native  wood,  and  interrupted  by  projecting  masses 
of  rock.  This  village  commands  an  extended  new  over 
Yorkshire.  Thorp-on-Tees,  Btmoonded  by  rich  level 
pastures,  is  in  fhint ;  to  the  south,  ud  in  the  depth  of  the 
vale,  stands  the  manor  house,  ohnrch,  and  parsonage  of 
Wycliffe,  warm  and  sequestered  on  the  water's  edge. 
Westward  the  view  ranges  over  the  dusky  romantic 
woods  of  Mortbam  and  Rokeby. 

During  this  part  of  Its  course,  the  Tees  receives  from 
Its  left  bank  the  waters  of  a  river  called  Staindrop  Beck, 
which  Is  ten  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  flowv  through 
Raby  Park  and  past  the  town  of  Staindrop,  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Forth  or  Sut  Beck. 

The  next  point  of  interest  on  the  Tees  is  Hurworth, 
a  beautiful  village  scattered  along  a  steep  bank  above 
the  Tees  on  the  Doriiam  side,  ana  commanding  a  rich 
though  bounded  landscape  to  the  south,  where  a  wide 
and  fertile  plain  is  washed  by  the  river,  imd  the  sadden 
rise  of  the  Yorkshire  hills  closes  in  the  proq)ect  The 
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church  of  this  Tillage  etands  immediatelf  on  the  briak 
of  the  river  bank.  At  Hurworth  lived  and  died  the 
great  and  self  tanght  mathematician,  William  Emerson, 
for  many  years  an  nnknown  contributor  to  the  Ladies' 
Diaiy  under  the  signature  "  Merones,"  until  a  tnmsposi- 
lion  of  the  letters  disclosed  his  name. 

One  mile  to  the  east  of  Hurworth  is  the  village  of 
Treaham,  close  upon  the  Tecs,  and  near  a  broad  safe 
ford.  "  From  Hurworth  to  Tresham,"  says  Surtees, "  the 
river  twice  forms  a  broad  silverv  canal ;  then  shooting 
swiftly  southwards,  sweeps  roand  the  soft  green  phun  of 
Lock  ton,  and  turning  again  to  the  north,  washes  the 
qmet  fields  and  wooded  banks  of  Diusdole,  and  once 
more  making  a  deep  reach  beneath  the  village  of 
Middleton,  glides  Bottly  away  past  Middlcton-hall  to 
Worsall  ford.  *  *  No  Eurcr  spot  could  attract  the  Nor- 
man soldier,  and  nowhere  were  hia  descendants  more 
likely  to  tnuisinib  their  poBsessions  in  deep  hereditary 
peace.  The  knights  of  the  Tees  might  mingle  in  the 
border  warfare;  but  the  bugle  horn  of  an  assailant 
would  seldom  startle  the  inmates  of  their  quiet  halls. 
The  sale  of  the  estates  to  wealthy  families  already  pos- 
sessed of  hereditary  seats,  has  occasioned,  within  the 
last  century,  th6  desertion  of  these  ancient  halls  and 
quiet  fields,  which  now  breathe  a  spirit  of  yet  deeper 
retirement." 

Deaeribioff  the  abore  district,  Michael  Drajtm  writes 
thiu:— 

[71w»  loqittiur.l 
"  Then  do  I  bid  adien 
To  Bernard'!  battelled  towers,  and  lerioail;  pnrane 
My  conne  to  Neptune's  court ;  but  as  forthnght  I  mnne, 
The  Skeni,  a  dainty  nymph,  saluting  Darlington, 
Comes  ia  to  pve  me  ayd,  and  being  proud  and  rauke. 
She  chaac'd  to  looke  aside,  and  ipietu  near  her  bauke, 
(Thst  from  their  loathsome  brimms  do  breathe  a  snJpherous  sweat) 
Hdl-ketllet  rightly  cald,  that  with  the  vciy  sight, 
This  water-nymph,  my  Skerne,  is  put  in  lach  affright, 
That  with  nnunal  q»ed  die  on  her  course  doth  haitc^ 
And  naUy  ronnes  heisdfe  into  my  widened  waste. 

The  waters  <^  the  river  Skerne  foil  into  the  Tees  near 
Darlington.  The  poet  &ncifully  ascribes  the  accele- 
rated speed  of  the  waters,  which  ie  observable  near 
Darlington,  to  the  fright  of  the  Bkeme  at  observing  a 
natural  phenomenon  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  neighbourhood. 

Between  Darlington  and  the  Tees  there  are  four 
ronnd  pools,  populariy  called  ffell-katlea.  The  three 
largest,  which  are  near  each  other,  are  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  depth, 
nineteen,  seventeen,  uid  foarteen  feet  respectively. 
The  fourth,  which  is  at  some  distance,  is  only  twenty- 
eight  feet  across,  and  five  or  six  deep.  In  all  of  them 
the  water  stands  to  the  brim,  and  Is  quite  cold,  but  im- 
pregnate with  sulphur,  curdling  with  milk,  and  refiising 
to  mix  with  80^.  It  was  once  supposed  that  there 
wiB  ft  Bubterraneous  communication  between  these  pita 
and  the  river  Tees ;  but,  as  the  water  in  the  pools  is 
never  allbcted  by  any  floods  or  variations  <rf  that  river, 
the  conjecture  seems  to  be  without  foundation.  Darling- 
ton stands  in  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  is  a  place  of 
eonjdderable  trade. 

Adjoining  the  parish  of  Darlington  is  that  of  Cons- 
cliffs.  High  Oonaelifie  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  long 
stretch  of  limestone  roeki,  which  have  been  wrought  and 
quarried  to  the  reiy  walls  of  the  hooaea.  The  church 
with  ita  cemetery  is  almost  insulated  by  these  deep 
workings,  and  its  tower  and  spire  are  seen  from  a 
distance  rising  over  perpendicular  cliffs  which  glitter  in 
the  suD  "  like  the  white  walls  of  some  giant  fortreaa." 

The  Teea  does  not  receive  any  considerable  affluent 
after  the  Skerne,  except  the  Leren  from  Yorkshire, 
which  falls  into  the  Tees  below  Yarm. 

Hitherto,  the  banks  of  the  Tees  have  exhibited  the 
most  picturesque  features,  especially  on  account  of  the 
rocky  nature  by  which  they  are  often  characterised. 
But  towards  Yarm  tbey  become  flat  and  low :  ao  much 


so,  indeed,  that  the  town  is  subject  to  deatrncf  ive  floods, 
which  check  its  prosperity.  Yarm  is  a  parish  and 
market  town  in  the  Notih  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
town  is  seated  on  a  low  peninsula,  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  Tees.  The  river  Is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  five 
arches,  built  in  1400,  by  Walter  Sklrlaw,  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

If  the  Tees,  as  it  approaches  Yarm,  has  lost  much  of 
its  romantic  character,  it  has  the  compensating  quality 
of  usefulness.  The  in^uence  of  the  tides  may  here  bo 
perceived,  and  the  navigatioI^  by  means  of  barges,  is 
briskly  carried  on.  But  larger  vessels  find  difficulty  in 
ascentUi^  beyond  Stockton,  on  account  of  two  roclu  in 
different  parta  of  the  stream,  which  greatly  oppose 
their  progress.  In  its  course  to  Stockton  (which  is  four 
miles  from  Yarm,  on  the  opposite  bank),  the  Tees  spreads 
itself  forth  into  a  broad  and  important  river,  imtil  it  at 
leiu:th  becomes  a  fine  harbour  for  shipping. 

Stockton  upon  Tees  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Tees  with  the  German  Ocean.  At  Stockton  there 
was  anciently  a  castle,  or  strong  moated  mansion,  the 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  the  moat  of  which 
is  yet  visible  oa  three  sides  of  the  site,  the  river  pro- 
tecting the  other  side.  No  remains  of  the  building  are 
now  standing,  except  an  original  buttress,  iriiich  lately 
supported  some  farm  buildings  occupying  the  Ate. 

During  the  civil  wars  this  castle  was  a  place  of  some 
importance,  and  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  place  of 
garrison  for  the  king's  forces.  At  length  in  1646  it  was 
resolved  by  the  parliament  "  that  Stockton  Castle  be 
made  untenable,  and  the  garrison  disgarrisoncd  and 
again,  in  1647  the  decree  was  confirmed  thus, — "Besolved, 
that  the  honsedoth  concurwith  the  Lords,  that  theworks 
about  Stockton  Castle  made  eithence  these  troubles,  be 
slighted  and  dismantled,  and  the  garrison  (Us^arrisoned." 
Thus  Stockton  Cattle  did  not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ravages  of  time,  but  to  the  distracted  state  of  the 
kingdom.  It  fell  into  the  possession  of  private  indi- 
viduals, who  demolished  it  for  the  sake  of  the  materials. 
Several  stone  houses  still  existing  in  Stockton  were  built 
of  these  materials. 

The  manor  of  Stockton  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
see  of  Durham,  as  early  as  the  Itoman  conquest.  At 
the  B^nnation,  however,  Stockton  itself  was  a  village 
so  despicable,  that  "  the  best  house  in  it  could  scarcely 
boast  anything  better  than  clay  walls  and  a  thatched 
roof."  Camden,  writing  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
entirdy  overlooks  tills  town,  although  he  nves  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  river  Tees.  "  Beyond  Darlington," 
he  says,  "  Tees  hath  no  townes  of  any  great  account 
standing  npon  it,  but,  gliding  along  the  skirtes  of  green 
fields  and  by  country  villages,  winding  in  and  out  as 
he  passeth,  at  length  dischargeth  himself  at  a  laige 
mouth  into  the  ocean,  whence  the  base  and  botham  of 
the  triangle  towards  tiie  sea  beginneth."  Stockton  was 
then  in  a  state  of  such  total  declemuon  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  notice,  or  it  would  not  have  been  thus  slighted  by 
our  authentic  historian.  Gradually,  however,  this  toa'a 
recovered  its  former  prosperity,  and  advanced  in  com- 
mercial activity.  Its  prosperity  was  long  checked  by 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  navij^tion  of  the 
Tecs,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  bend  or  winding  of  the 
river  between  two  points,  called  Page's  Point  and 
Portwiuck.  Although  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  was 
only  120  yuds  across,  the  shore  measured  more  than 
two  miles.  It  had  often  been  proposed  to  make  a  canal 
or  cut  through  this  peninsula,  and  at  length  it  was 
carried  into  execution,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the 
town.  This  spirited  act  led  to  others,  so  that,  at  this 
time,  the  Internal  as  well  as  the  coasting  communication 
with  this  port,  is  bnmght  to  great  perfection. 

Stockton  itaelf  is  a  neat  and  handsome  town,  stretch- 
ing with  an  easy  curve  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Tees.  Over  the  river  is  a  fine  bridge  of  five  arches,  the 
central  arch  having  a  span  of  72  feot  The  town  is 
situated  on  elevated  ground,  and,  therefore,  escapca 
iiyuiy  at  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Tees,  from 
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Trhich  the  opposite  low  shores  of  Yorkshire  BufTcr  so 
much.  Dor  river  has  now  entirely  lost  its  wild  and 
romantic  character,  no  longer  rushing  over  beds  o/  rock, 
and  forming  innumerable  cascades,  or  sending  its  deep 
and  rapid  wat«n  in  narrow  but  romantic  channels :  it 
now  runs  biimming  through  soft  level  lands,  between 
low  even  shores,  until,  near  the  aea.  It  expands  into  a 
broad  estuaiy  three  miles  across.  The  mouth  of  this 
estoary  is  contracted  by  a  tongue  of  land  called  Seaton 
Snook,  whence  a  bar  of  sand  extends  to  the  Cleveland 
coast  Daring  the  spring  tides,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
of  water  is  the  depth  on  the  bar  at  low  water,  and  from 
twenty-^  to  twenty'«ight  at  high,  water,  wliile  in  the 
neap  tides  the  depth  u  twelve  fset  at  low  water,  and 
twenty-two  at  high  water.  The  bay  of  the  Tees  affords 
convenient  shelter  for  shipping  in  boisterous  weather. 

Having  thus  brought  our  river  to  the  termination  of 
its  course,  it  is  time  to  notice  its  internal  riches.  These 
consist  of  excellent  fish,  i.  e.,  salmon,  flounders,  eels, 
nneltB  or  sparlings,  he.  The  principal  fishery  in  the 
river  Is  that  of  salmon,  which  fish  may  be  taken  from 
the  22d  of  November  to  the  12th  of  August ;  though  it 
is  seldom  attempted  to  be  caught  till  April.  The  mode 
employed  in  this  river  is  to  take  the  fish  with  the  large 
drag-net,  which  is  used  by  all  the  fishermen  till  you 
come  to  the  salmon-lock  at  Dinsdale.  There  is  a  great 
deereaae  in  the  quantity  of  salmon  in  this  and  other 
Hvert  of  the  North.  The  extennon  of  lead  mines,  and 
the  Impregnated  water  issuing  from  thence,  h&ve  been 
astigned  as  the  probable  caune  of  this.  Salmon  go  up  to 
spawn,  as  fiir  aa  Barnard  Castle,  which  is  thirty  miles 
above  Dinsdale,  and  several  milea  above  it,  where  the 
fishing  ground  b^ns.  In  April  or  May,  after  having 
had  tibe  advantage  of  feeding  in  the  sea,  the  salmon 
b^n  to  be  rich  and  fiit,  and  to  ascend  the  rivers,  and 
continue  to  do  so  all  the  summer.  This  is,  therefore, 
the  season  for  commencing  operations.  Salmon  fisheries 
are  let  as  private  property  in  different  parts  of  the  river, 
as  at  I^glescliff^  near  Stockton,  at  Yarm,  Dinsdale,  &c., 
a  rent  per  boat  being  paid  at  each  station. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  there  is  a  fishery  for 
cockle^  which  are  gathered  on  ridges  of  sand  left  dry,  at 
the  ebb  tide,  near  the  mid^e  of  the  atream.  From 
hence  many  boshels  of  cockles  are  sent  almost  dally  to 
NewcasUe>  York,  Leeds,  and  other  places.  Shrimps  are 
also  taken  on  the  shores  of  the  Tees,  by  means  of  small 
hand-nets  fixed  upon  a  long  pole.  Large  shoals  of  por- 
poises frequent  the  sand  banks  at  the  Tees'  month,  and 
are  thought  to  be  reiy  injurious  to  the  sidmon  and 
other  fish. 

fHie  wUd  and  romantic  scenery  of  Tees  sometimes 
tempts  the  visits  of  rare  birds,  wUfe  its  secluded  banks 
shelter  a  number  of  interesting  plants.  The  golden 
eagle,  and  the  rongh-l^ged  falcon,  or  buzzard,  have 
been  shot  here.  The  Bohemian  chatterer,  the  cross- 
bill, the  grey  phalarope,  and  other  rare  birds,  are 
occasionally  seen.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  the 
yellow-homed  poppy,  the  sea  pearl-wort,  the  purple 
monntun  milk  vetoh,  and  the  bloody  cranebill,  are  to 
be  seen.  The  antumaal  gentian,  the  bird's-eye  prim- 
rose, the  red  flowered  oxslip,  the  greater  and  lesser 
butterfly  orchis,  the  fix>g  orchis,  the  flowering  rush,  and 
nnmeroos  other  floral  beauties,  also  adorn  the  banks  of 
this  riTer. 
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Soniids  iahannoniom  in  Qienudvee  and  hanh, 
Tet.  heard  In  mnes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 
Ana  only  then^  pleaw  high^for  their  take. 

COWPEB. 

Do  we  not  find  In  the  above  lines  the  reason  wl^  the 
song  of  the  cricket  Is  fo  many  persons  so  pleasant  and 
enlivening  1  That  song  has  been  beard  by  their  own 
fireside,  in  the  happy  season  of  their  youth,  and  it  calls 
np  sweet  remembrances  of  by  gone  days,  true-hearted 


friends,  and  innocent  delights.  It  is  connected  with 
the  sacred  name  of //ome,  and  therefore  speaks  of  peace, 
love,  and  ei^oyment.  That  eong  was  a  song  of  wonder 
to  them  in  their  childish  days.  It  came  fnnn  a 
myBteriooB  being,  always  hiding  from  their  sight,  and 
eluding  ^elr  strictest  search.  It  seemed  now  here,  now 
therejoeneath  their  feet,  close  at  their  ear,  or  ringing 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  glowing  hearth.  It  ws 
at  times  a  strange,  almost  supernatural  sound ;  for, 
in  the  stillness  of  night,  when  the  lone  watcher  sat 
waiting  the  return  of  absent  friends,  or  when  the 
alarmed  fiimily  were  listening  to  the  awful  beatings  of 
the  tempest,  then  did  it  rise  with  unwonted  energy, 
thrilling  on  Uie  ear,  and  paining  the  sense  by  ita 
monotonous  acuteness.  Yet  with  all  its  shrillness  it 
was  a  sound  of  comfort ;  it  relieved  the  feeling  of  lone- 
liaess,  and  breathed,  like  the  tickings  of  the  old  clock, 
the  notes  of  sympathy  and  companionship. 

"  Swmds,"  says  Gilbert  White,  "  do  not  alwws  give 
us'pleasore  aocoraing  to  their  sweetness  ormelody ;  nor 
do  hanh  sounds  always  displease.  We  are  more  apt 
to  be  captivated  or  disgusted  with  the  assodations 
which  they  produce,  tlian  with  the  notes  themselves. 
Thus  the  ^trilling  of  the  field-cricket,  though  sharp  and 
stridulous,  yet  marvellously  detighte  some  hearers, 
filling  their  minds  with  a  train  of  summer  ideas,  of 
everything  that  is  rural,  verdurous,  and  wyons."  And 
thus,  we  may  add,  does  the  song  of  the  hearth-cricket, 
through  the  mere  effect  of  association,  give  abundant 
pleasure  to  others,  recalling  to  their  minds  the  fire-side 
ei^oymcnts  and  home-bom  happiness  of  their  youth. 

"  Around  in  sympathetic  mirtli, 
Its  triclcs  the  kitten  tries. 
The  cricket  chirrups  on  the  eartli. 
The  crackling  aggoi  flies." 

This  insect,  so  mud^  oftener  heard  than  seen,  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  or  clay-colour,  mixed  with  brown.  In  thxpe 
it  resembles  a  grasshopper,  and  is  provided  with  wing^ 
which  are  generally  carried  in  a  horizontal  poution 
beneath  the  wing-cases,  and  only  appear  to  be  used 
for  flight  on  rare  occasions.  The  legs  are  long  and 
ilender,  formed  for  running  or  leaping,  and  the  fem^e 
Bs  provided  with  an  ovipositor,  or  instrument  for  depontr 
inghereggs.  Although  the  wings  are  not  muehemployed 
in  flying,  those  of  the  male  insect  are  pnt  to  a  remm- 
able  nse,  for  they  are  in  fiut  the  means  hj  vhidi 
it  prodncM  its  peculiar  sound.  According  to  some 
naturalists,  there  is  on  the  wing-cases  a  small  circular 
space  covered  with  a  shining  membrane,  which  acts  as 
the  parchment  of  a  tambourine  or  drum.  Against  this 
drum  the  insect  works  its  wings  with  such  npid  and 
incessant  strokes  as  to  produce  the  sound  whldi  we 
commonly  call  its  song,  or  chirpings.  Ottkers  attribots 
the  sound  to  the  grating  of  the  wing-cases  against 
each  other,  the  under  parts  being  furnished  with  strong 
nervures  or  strings,  which  produce  the  vibrations  in  the 
membrane.  The  females  are  not  provided  with  so 
perfect  an  apparatus,  and  therefore  remain  silent.  On 
this  account  the  crickets  have  been  playfhlly  described 
as  a  happy  race  undisturbed  1^  feioale  TolabUlity.  It 
has  been  sud  of  the  eieadtu,  or  tree^nicketsy 
"  Happy  the  ooada^  lives, 
Since  th^  all  have  voioclesi  wires." 

The  abode  of  the  hearUHmcket  is  frequently  in  new 
houses^  where  the  mortar  is  soft  enough  to  allow  of  its 
burrowing  in  it.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  snch  situa- 
tions. Any  warm  and  sheltered  nook,  either  near  an 
oven,  or  in  the  brickwork  of  a  fire-place,  may  be  chosen 
by  it.  Its  food  is  various,  but  is  genenlly  understood 
to  be  the  crumbs  and  sweepings  of  the  hearth,  including 
also  salt^  yeasty  broth,  milk,  and  almost  any  liquid. 
White  has  noticed  that  where  these  insects  are  very 
numerous,  they  are  often  found  drowned  in  pans  ^ 
milk  or  water,  to  which  their  thirsty  nature  has  driven 
them.  Inhabiting  a  very  hot  place,  and  thus  being 
always,  as  it  were,  in  a  torrid  zone,  they  naturally  seek 
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after  moUtare,  and  hare  eron  been  known  to  gnaw  holes 
in  vet  woollen  Btoekiogs  and  aprons  that  were  hwg 
before  tbe  fire.  All  these  depredatione  are  committed 
in  the  night,  for  thehearth-cncket  isanoctomal  insect, 
and  does  not  come  forth  to  feed  until  after  doek.  It  is 
not  often  that  cricfceiB  abound  bo  mnch  as  to  be  de- 
cidedly miBchievous;  but  there  have  been  cases  where 
they  have  grown  to  be  amoat  annni^ingpest  in  fluniliea, 
being,  like  Fhaiaoh's  plagoe  <^  tto^  "in  ihear  bed- 
chambere,  and  upon  their  t>eds,  and  in  their  ovens,  and 
in  their  kneading  troughs."  (£xod.  riii.  3.)  In  such 
extreme  caaes  there  are  two  methods  of  getting  rid  of 
the  BTil :  gunpowder  may  be  placed  and  exploded  in 
the  crerices  of  the  fireplace,  or  (which  ia  the  safer  plan) 
bottles  of  heer  maj  be  set  in  their  haont^  ana  the 
crickets  will  creep  into  them  and  be  destnqred  in  the 
same  manner  as  wasps. 

These  insects  appear  to  have  their  likings  and  dis- 
likings  for  particular  spots,  for,  while  on  some  hearths 
they  become  so  numerous  as  to  b«  disagreeable,  on  others 
they  can  never  be  persuaded  to  take  up  their  abode. 
Kennie  inboduced  crickets  repeatedly  into  two  different 
houses,  bat  conld  not  ptevidl  on  them  to  stay. 

The  note  of  this  insect  is  not  nnsalted  to  eontem- 
plation.  Thus  Hilton  introduces  it  in  Ids  /Z  Petuarow: 

"  Where  plowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom, 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth." 

Scaliger  also  delighted  in  the  song  of  crickets,  and 
was  aocostomed  to  keep  some  of  these  insects  in  a  box 
in  hia  stndj.  The  Spanish  peasantry  have  a  similar 
CuMgr  for  this  shrill  music,  ana,  therefore,  keep  crickets 
in  little  cages,  which  they  hang  bv  the  firetide. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  crickets  are  ambitious  of 
rising  their  voices  above  all  other  sounds,  and  that, 
when  disappointed  in  this  attempt,  they  will  desert  their 
habiUtion ;  like  many  other  noisy  persons,  they  like  to 
hear  nobody  louder  than  themselves.  To  itreogthen 
this  idea^  a  stoiy  is  told  of  a  wonutn  who  greatly  disliked 
crickets,  and  who,  having  often  tried  in  vain  to  banish 
or  Bilenee  them,  at  length  succeeded  by  accident. 
Having  one  day  invited  several  guests  to  her  house,  to 
celebrate  a  wedding,  she  procured  musicians,  with  loud 
instmmente,  among  which  were  a  drum  and  trumpet 
The  noise  tiins  made  for  the  entertainment  of  her  com- 
pany  was  so  mnch  greater  than  the  crickets  had  been 
oaed  to  or  coold  imitate,  that  they  instantly  took  to 
flis^  and  were  never  afterwards  heard  in  the  house. 

Wldle  many  insects  Kppmr  only  for  a  season,  flutter 
awiiile  in  the  snnahine,  and  then  die  off,  or  &11  into  a 
state  of  torpor,  the  cricket,  living  in  a  tolembly  equal 
atmoephero  of  warmth,  is  as  meny  at  Christmas  as  at 
Uidstunmer,  and  cheers  with  its  shrill  voice  the  solitary 
honrs  of  the  houeewifiB.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  a  fnr  lingering  snpentitiona  are  still  cwinected 
with  this  Inaaet;  tlut  its  sudden  appearance  or  dlsap- 
peaxanee,  its  shrillness  of  song,  or  its  unwonted  ulence, 
should  be  looked  upon  as  prognostics  of  good  or  bad 
lack  to  the  household.  But  as  the  very  same  circum- 
stance which  is  esteemed  lucky  by  one  person  is  looked 
upon  as  unlucky  by  another,  the  hearth-cricket  is  thus 
deand  ot  all  miadderons  inflneneeit  and  can  lay  claim 
to  no  other  ebaim  than  diat  of  enUvening  the  winter's 
hearth,  ^ving  a  voice  to  the  solitaiy  chamber,  or 
chiming  in  nwrrily  with  the  happy  eonnos  ot  Christmas, 
and  the  glad  festivities  of  the  opening  year. 

A  ode  to  the  cricket,  by  Vincent  Bonme,  has 

been  thus  admirably  translated  by  the  poet  Cowper  i— 
"  Uttle  innate,  fiiQ  of  abth. 

Chirping  on  my  Idtdieii  heiirUi ; 

■WberesQo'er  be  thine  abode, 

Alwayi  harbinger  of  good. 

P»  BM  for  thy  warm  retreat, 

Tnth  a  mu  aune  soft  and  nreet ; 

la  return  thou  ahalt  receive 

Sodi  a  ibaia  ai  I  eaa  give. 


"  Thus  ttr^  praise  shall  be  expressed, 
Inoffensive,  welcome  guest  1 
While  the  rat  ii  on  the  scout, 
And  the  awose  with  cnriona  saoat, 
With  what  vemin  ebe  infest 
"Every  dish,  and  ntoil  the  best ; 
Prisbng  thus  before  the  fire. 
Thou  bast  all  thy  heart's  desire. 

**  Though  in  voice  and  shape  tb^  be 
Form  d  as  if  akin  to  thee, 
Thou  Eurpasaest,  h^pier  fiu-, 
Haiipieat  grasshoppen  that  are ; 
Theirs  is  but  a  summer's  song, 
T^ine  endures  the  winter  long, 
Unimpair'd,  and  shrill,  and  clear, 
Mdody  throngbout  the  year. 

**  Neither  n^ht  nor  dawn  of  day 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  play : 
Sing,  then — and  extend  thy  span 
Far  tQTond  the  date  of  man. 
Wretched  man,  whose  years  are  qnat 
In  repining  discontent, 
lives  not,  aged  though  he  hb 
QUf  a  qiaii,  compared  with  uee.'* 


THE  TOUNG  ESQUIRE; 

OB,  PRIV1.TB  IDrOATlOK. 

"  You  ugly  black  man,  in  year  armoor,  you  shall 
be  beaten!  and  thia  ia  a  naughty  picture  that  I 
don't  like,  so  it  shall  be  well  flogged !  "  said  little 
Charles  Shirley,  Tvbo  had  dragged  a  book  of  prints 
to  the  drawing-room  floor,  and,  chiefly  to  try  the 
powers  of  his  new  whip,  was  testii^ring  his  dia- 
approbaiion  <d  acme  of  them,  by  mHu^ng  the 
punishment  to  which  he  had  Beutenced  them. 

"  Dear  ichild,"  exclaimed  a  lady  from  the  oUier 
end  of  the  rooni,  aroosed  by  the  noise  flrom  the 
reverie  in  which  she  bad  been  embroidering  the 
rosebud  on  her  delicate  slipper,  "Burely  you  are 
not  allowed  to  destroy  those  beautiiu  prints  1 " 
The  boy  raised  his  lai^  dark  eyes  to  the  spesJcer, 
with  the  *'  mild  surprise  "  of  offended  dignity ;  he 
condescended  to  no  otherreply:  he  seemed  already 
to  feel,  "  I  am  lord  of  aU  I  survey,  and  all  things 
are  lawflil  to  me."  The  lady  smiled  as  she  looked 
on  the  hauteur  of  the  lovely  &ce,  and  with  a  mo- 
mentary elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  she  thought, 
"  How  beautiful  he  is !  how  cruel  to  min  him  by  , 
this  weak  and  selfish  fondness  I "  but,  being  a 
gueat,  she  felt  she  had  no  authority  to  inter- 
fere, so  she  resnmed  her  work.  «  We  are  going  to 
send  him  to  school,  shortiy,"  said  Colonel  Shirley, 
his  &t]ier,  who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  and  partly 
read  the  lady's  thoi^hta ;  "he  ought  to  have  gone 
last  year,  but  one  naturally  i»uts  off  an  evil  £iy." 
It  was  natural  to  Colonel  Shirley  to  do  so,  for  he 
was  a  great  lover  of  present  ease ;  he  might  have 
adopted  Lord  Falkland's  words  as  his  motto, 
"  Peace,  peace,  (^ve  me  peace,"  and  he  weighed 
not  the  price  paid  for  this  present  blessing.  He 
knew  that  the  mention  of  a  public  school  would 
put  his  lady  out  of  spirits  for  the  whole  day,  and 
that  was  extremely  unpleasant  Mrs.  Shirley  was 
a  very  pretty,  but  a  very  weak  woman ;  her  parents 
doated  upon  her  beau^;  and  her  father,  being  him- 
self an  unoraut  man,  laid  down  as  a  principle  oa 
which  ms  dan^teffl  were  to  be  edncated^  that 
learning  was  qmte  useless  to  women.  "  Nomine  is 
so  bad,  sud  be,  <*as  a  blue  stocking;  let  tiiegiris 
learn  danong,  drawing,  and  singing,  if^ou  will, 
that  is  quite  suGSdent."  These  accompUshmeuta 
-being  taught,  it  was  thought  that  enough  had 
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been  done;  and  her  father  congratulated  him- 
self greatly  on  his  wisdom,  when  he  found,  that,  at 
the  hnt  ball  at  which  the  lair  girl  made  her  appear- 
ance, she  had  won,  hy  her  graceful  wanderings 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  the  affections  of 
Colonel  Shirley,  a  man  of  comfortable  possessions 
and  highly  respectable  family. 

Mrs.  Smrley's  time,  after  her  marriage,  was  spent 
principally  at  Bemerton  House;  here  a  succession 
of  guests  helped  her  to  while  away  her  youth.  As 
she  felt  herself  under-educated,  she  preferred,  as 
companions,  those  who  were  rather  beneath  herself 
in  station ;  with  them  she  felt  she  had  a  right  to 
take  things  easily.  She  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  mental  exertion,  and  it  annoyed  her  to  find  any 
thing  of  the  kind  necessary.  She  entertained  a 
strung  partiality  for  her  eldest  boy ;  and  the  ladies, 
who  were  proud  of  visiting  Bemerton  periodically, 
declared  him  to  be  the  most  lovely  child  they  ever 
saw.  *'  O,  the  tender  blue  of  those  large  loving 
eyes !  "  exclaimed  a  sentimental  young  lady,  in  a 
high  state  of  rapture;  "how  like  you  is  that  dear 
child !  surely  you  will  never  part  with  him  !  "  "  Not 
to  go  to  a  public  school,  ceruinly,"  answered  the 
mother.  She  had,  in  fact,  imbibed,  from  her  female 
acquaintance  and  others  possessing  not  much  e\- 
erimental  knowledge,  a  strong  prejudice  against 
oys'  schools,  and  a  settled  determination,  if  pos- 
sible, to  guard  her  precious  Charlie  from  the 
dread  persecutiona  and  afflictions  which  she  felt 
convinced  he  would  there  encounter.  Whenever 
ber  husband  alluded  to  the  ( to  her)  most  painful 
subject,  education,  she  had  some  heart-rending 
anecdote  to  relate.  *'  Don't  you  recollect,  my  dear, 
what  occurred  at  that  horrible  place,  Eton!  Miss 
Mary  Shivers  mentioned  it  the  other  day :  it  hap- 
pened to  a  relation  of  hers.  She  says  that  dear 
interesting  delicate  boy,  her  cousin,  was  most 
shamefully  persecuted  by  some  great  domineering 
boy  J  this  savage  tyrant  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
for  roasting  the  dear  little  creature  aUve,  but,  for- 
tunately, the  tutors  discovered  the  plot,  and  its 
execution  was  thus  accidentally  prevented.  Several 
times  he  was  dragged  through  a  pond  ;  and  it  was 
found  that  he  and  another  little  boy  were  in  the 
daily  habit  of  crying  over  their  sorrows  in  a  long 
passi^,  and  that  they  bad  determmed  to  kill  them- 
selves if  they  were  not  removed.  And  then,  you 
know,  how  cruel  they  were  to  poor  little  Donkin; 
he  had  written  a  most  affectionate  letter  to  his 
aunt's  gamekeeper,  begging  to  be  remembered  to 
me,  and  to  his  sisters,  and  to  oldSibsop,  the  house- 
keeper, because  she  made  him  some  cakes,  and  this 
letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  young 
savages  there,  and  they  ridiculed  and  tormented  the 

foor  child  so  that  he  was  afraid  to  show  his  face : 
understand  now  they  annoy  him  hy  calling  him 
'  Old  Sibsop,'  a  name  which  I  dare  say  he  will  retain 
through  lile."  Colonel  Shirley  smiled  at  these 
touching  tales,  but  he  put  off  the  decisive,  and, 
to  his  wife,  painful  step,  and  allowed  her  prejudices 
to  be  left  to  hve  a  little  longer ;  for  he  felt  that  to  era- 
dicate them  would  be  difficult,  and  to  oppose  them, 
unpleasant.  Thus  Midsummer  followed  Christmas, 
and  Christmas  succeeded  Midsummer,  and  still  no 
plan  was  formed  for  the  education  of  the  heir.  In 
the  meantime,  Mrs.  Shirley  had  selected  a  go- 
verness, a  veteran  in  the  service,  for  she  had  guided 
the  infant  studies  of  the  lady  herself,  and,  being 
learned,  had  instilled  hie,  hoc,  hoe,  into  the  brains  ol 
herbrother,  when  as  yet  "breeches  were  not."  To 


Miss  Stammerword  Mrs.  Shirley  communicated  her 
fears  and  anxieties,  and  that  excellent  creature 
testified  the  warmth  of  her  friendship  by  offering 
her  services  at  an  excellent  salary;  and  shortly,  to 

Erevent  mischief,  as  Mrs.  Shirley  said,  she  was  eata- 
lished  at  Bemerton.  This  arrangement,  though 
it  brouffht  repose  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  was  any 
thing  but  satisfactory  to  young  Master  Charlie, 
who  had  too  long  roamed  unrestrained  among  foot- 
men,  gamekeepers,  and  gardeners,  easily  to  be 
tamed  to  the  yoke :  these  good  friends  of  his,  sup- 
posing his  influence  all  powerful  at  head  quarters, 
took  care  to  allow  him  to  indulge  every  folly,  and 
gratify  every  whim ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  lisp 
the  words,  the  infant  ruler  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  "  the  youn^  squire."  "  And  pray  who  ate 
you  t "  said  a  friend  of  Coloael  Shirley's,  as  he  hap- 
pened to  encounter  the  boy  for  the  first  time  on  the 
lawn.  "1  am  the  young  squire,"  said  the  child, 
blushing  indignantly  at  what  he  thought  an  incre- 
dulous smile ;  "  ganlener  says  I  am,  and  so  I  am ! 
you  must  not  laugh  at  me."  Miss  Stammerwoi-d 
soon  discovered,  that  a  silken  cord  w  as  the  only  one 
she  could  with  safety  to  herself  use,  in  her  feeble 
efforts  to  train  the  little  wild  one.  A  very  little  dis- 
ciphne  produced  loud  roaring,  for  the  boy  knew 
that  "spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  "  were  to  be  so  in- 
voked to  his  assistance.  'The  guardian  mother  sat 
in  her  adjoining  boudoir ;  she  would  appear  at  the 
door,  beg  to  know  what  crime  the  child  had  com- 
mitted, and  why  he  was  so  wretchedly  unhappy, 
which  he  ne\-er  used  to  be  when  she  taught  him ; 
beg  he  mi^ht  not  be  over-worked,  for  she  had 
obscr^'cd  him  looking  very  pale  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days ;  suggest  the  propriety  of  using  more 
amusing  books ;  however,  she  said,  the  Latin  gram- 
mar must  be  taught,  as  the  colonel  vnsbed  it,  but 
she  hoped  Miss  Stammerword  would  not  expect  too 
much  from  so  young  a  child.  "  Now,  darling,  do  be 
good,  there's  a  love ;  you  hear  what  your  mamma 
says,  you  must  Icam  yoiu  Latin:  try  if  you  cannot 
do  so  by  repeating  it  after  me;  come,  hoc  opus,  a 
work."  "Hocus,  pocus,  at  work,"  said  the  boy,  as 
he  commenced  an  attack  on  the  pluno-cake  Mrs. 
Shirley  had  placed  in  his  hands.  Colonel  Shirley 
found  this  mild  rule  inefficient,  and  resolved  to  try 
some  new  plan,  as  the  boy  was  becoming  quite  a 
nuisance  to  the  whole  household.  Wigram  die 
gardener  was  defied;  in  vain  did  he  endeavour  to 
secure  tiie  blushing  treasures  which  were  the  pride 
of  his  heart  from  the  depredations  of  Master  Charlie 
and  his  companions.  Walls  were  easily  scaled,  the 
p^arden  robbed  of  its  purple  glories,  and  the  lofty 
he^ht  regained  by  the  spoiler,  who,  danong  along 
in  fearless  glee,  would  challenge  "  monkey-face  "  to 
catch  him  il'  he  could,  lliis  epithet  brought  the  im- 
potent rage  of  the  old  man  to  its  pitch,  for  he  was  no- 
toriously like  a  monkey,  hut  he  dared  not  complain. 
The  butler  was  to  stand  by  and  see  his  wine  glasses 
"squalled  at,"  —  dozens  were  destroyed  before 
he  opened  his  lips;  at  last  his  fortitude  gave 
way;  "  them  handsome  cut-glass  wine  glasses" 
to  be  thus  doomed  to  perdition  ! — ^it  was  too  much 
for  his  affectionate  heart,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
master ;  yet  he  paused  and  considered  his  words, 
for  he  was  a  wise  man ;  and,  after  mature  delibersr 
tton,  he  thus  opened  the  matter :  "  Master  Charles, 
sir,  how  he  does  grow,  sir,  to  be  sure !  he  is  such  s 
lively  young  genueman,  sir,  I  never  saw  the  like ! 
he  comes  into  my  gantry  and  breaks  all  those 
beautif\il  cut-glass  wine  gUsses,  sir ! — Be  U  such  a 
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good-natured  lively  yonnc  gentleman,  sir  ] "  "  And 
yon  are  a  great  fool  for  aUowing  him  to  do  it,  sir," 
said  die  master  t— but  he  felt  that  he  was  uiynst, 
and,  as  the  annoyance  subsided,  he  added,  "Master 
Charles  is  eoing  to  hare  a  tutor." 

Mr.  Henley,  the  tutor  cnsaged  by  the  colonel, 
had  shown  some*  taste  for  literature  in  his  youth, 
but  the  heavy  routiQe  of  his  dull  life,  the  want  of 
sympathy,  and  the  thoughtless  insults  of  those  who 
thoi^ht  themselves  of  the  blessed  few  who  arc 
bom  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  had  ap- 
parently preyed  upon  him,  and  destroyed  the 
elasticity  of  his  mind :  he  had  dwindled  off  to  a 
sort  of  literary  quack;  he  got  up  passages  to  bring 
out  and  make  useful ;  notorious  Imes  from  Homer, 
Horace,  andVir^l,  he  had  ever  at  his  fingers' ends; 
he  thought  himself  a  poetical  genius,  and  rather 
Uke  Lord  Byron,  so  he  made  m^estic  faces,  "  half 
savage,  half  soft:"  he  Uionght  the  drudgery  of 
Icamm^  altogether  beneath  faim,  and  had  a 
presentiment  that  eventually  he  should  be  a 
great  man ;  btit,  if  this  feding  had  been  analysed,  it 
mi^ht  perhaps  be  found  rather  to  consist  of  a  latent 
notion  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  marry  a  rich 
wife,  if  an  opportunity  should  present  itseu.  His 
joys  were  to  walk  in  the  long  avenues,  with  Scott 
or  some  other  poet  in  his  hand ;  he  was  fond  of  a 
cigar,  in  a  quiet  way;  he  played  the  flute,  and 
thought  himself  consumptive ;  and  he  took  snuff 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The  powers  delegated 
to  this  nerson  were  limited ;  for  instance,  he  was 
constantly  entreated  not  to  allow  Charlie  to  over- 
exert his  mind;  if  anything  went  wrong,  Mrs. 
Shirley  never  spoke  to  him  at  dinner:  he  saw 
his  way,  and  took  care  not  to  allow  his  pupil  to 
lead  too  hard  a  life.  One  day,  while  readmg,  this 
altercation  took  place :  such  were  common :  "  I  will 
thank  you,  Charles,  not  to  place  your  heels  on  the 
hobs  of  my  grate,  while  you  are  studying  with  me." 
"  Why,  sir !  what  harm  can  it  do  ?  M v  mother 
wishes  me  to  place  my  heels  wherever  I  uke ;  this 
is  a  convenient  posture,  for  I  can  see  my  book 
witiiout  the  trouble  of  holding  it  up."  Go  on, 
•ir,"8aidtheea8y  Mr.  Henley.  Ch^es  proceeded 
with  his  Vi^;it— 

TCTTintur  Tita  roUto  ctinctlque  rellctU 
ConniTgiiat  mcnsto— 

"Have  you  seen  the  grey  poney  the  coachman 
brought  for  me  to  look  at  ?  it  goes  Uke  the  wind, 
Mr.  Henley.  I  do  hope  papa  will  buy  it."  Go 
on  with  your  Virgil,  sir,"  said  the  tutor,  "we  will 
see  the  poney  presently." 

About  this  time  Charles  lost  his  father.  Colonel 
Shirley  caught  cold  on  his  way  to  attend  a  magis- 
trates' meeting,  his  illness  tamed  to  pleurisy,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  was  dead.  He  was  not  aware  of  his 
own  danger,  and  his  death  b^g  thus  sudden  he 
had  laid  down  no  pUn  as  to  the  management  of  his 
son ;  and  as  Mrs.  Shirley  continued  to  be  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Henley,  no  alteration  took  place.  Charles, 
however.  Uiought  his  tutor  rather  a  bore ;  in  truth, 
he  failea  in  brining  forward  the  "  amenatlcs  of 
literature : "  his  own  sensibility  seemed  to  be  worn 
away,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  interest  his  pupil. 
So  that  the  marker  moved  on,  and  authors  were 
read,  he  was  satisfied :  their  beauties  were  hidden 
to  lum,  for  he  felt  them  not.  Charles  soon  grew 
tired  of  Mr.  Henley's  "  scientific  conversations,"  re- 
served for  the  drawing-room ;  he  heard  him,  indeed, 
sponting  Pope  to  the  ladies,  but  he  saw  tbrou^  the 
affectation,  and,  Uke  a  thorough  protestant,  owned 


not  the  supremacy;  nor  did  he  enjoy  the  two  or 
three  passages  from  Milton  which  were  constantly 
reproduced ;  he  thought  that,  if  the  poet  was  really 
so  great,  it  was  wonderful  Mr.  Henley  never  read 
more  of  him.  Nothing  disgusts  children  more  than 
the  dishonesty  of  afi'ectation.  Charles  grew  sick  of 
Mr.  Henley  and  his  quotations,  and  sought  recre- 
ation in  the  only  form  in  which  it  pmented  itself, 
namely,  in  the  sports  of  the  field. 

The  county  afforded  these  in  perfection :  there 
were  several  good  packs  of  hounds,  and,  among 
others,  one  kept  by  a  Mr.  Niger,  the  Shirleys' 
nearest  neighbour :  he  was  a  country  squire,  who 
understood  sporting  in  all  its  branches.  Probably 
he  had  heard  the  saying,  that  an  understanding 
employed  on  many  things  profits  not ;  he  had  given 
up  his  attention  to  one  thing,  and  had  mastered  it. 
He  was  an  unerring  judge  of  a  horse.  Woe  to  the 
partridges  that  fluttered  before  him  I  they  fell  to  rise 
no  more.  He  had  received  the  last  sigh  of  many  a 
vanquished  Stag,  when  no  others  were  by ;  and  be 
bad  pressed  the  fleet  racer  over  the  smooth  turf,  and 
reached  the  goal  amid  the  shouts  of  his  triumphant 
friends.  He  was  fond  of  the  sodety  of  young  peo- 
ple, and  had  often  endeavour  to  persuade  Charles 
and  Mr.  Henley  to  join  his  parties.  "Mr.  Henley, 
you  are  always  at  your  book ;  I  suspect  you  are 
going  to  write  something  very  good,  and  make  your 
fortime.  Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste.  I 
never  understood  that  sort  of  thing.  How  I  worked 
my  tutor  (  poor  fellow,  poor  feUow,  he  is  dead  now ! 
Ton  dapamei  bomenoi, — this  abominable  nonsense, 
so  1  construed  it  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  With  this  person 
Charles  soon  formed  a  league  of  friendship;  he 
thought  he  was  a  goodoatured  honest  feUow,  and 
would  do  very  weUto  ride  about  with ;  and  under  his 
tuition  Charles's  knowledge  of  and  love  for  horses 
and  dogs  daUy  increased.  Mr.  Niger's  only  son 
was  just  going  to  Oxford,  and,  as  the  university  was 
consequently  often  talked  of  by  them,  Charles 
took  a  fancy  to  go  there  himself,-  more  especiaUy 
as  *'  old  Niger,"  as  he  called  his  new  fiiend,  would  be 
his  companion.  He  determined  to  cram  to  matri- 
culation pitch,  which,  being  naturally  clever,  he 
contrived  to  do,  in  spite  of  nis  disadvantages :  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  Mend,  who,  having 
determined  not  to  be  one  of  the  reading  block- 
heads, had  selected  a  college  whose  rules  were  com- 
paratively not  oppressive. 

Oxford,  however,  upon  the  trial,  did  not  suit  Mr. 
Niger ;  for  it  scarcely  afforded  sufficient  sporting 
to  keep  him  amused.  Occasionally,  certaioty,  they 
got  a  run  with  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds,  and 
this  was  aU  very  well ;  but,  to  fill  up  the  time,  he 
indulged  his  passion  fbr  the  chase  by  a  run  with  the 
bull  dogs.  He  contrived  to  keep  a  couple  of 
terriers ;  at  leasts  he  kept  one  and  Shirley  the  other. 
These  dogs,  in  seasons  of  dai^;er,  were  concealed  in 
drawers,  or  allowed  to  slumber  on  the  couches  of 
their  lords.  Young  Niger  always  maintained  the 
superiority  of  his  terrier,  and,  in  the  excit«nent  of 
a  wine  party,  offered  to  prove  it;  for  this  purpose, 
a  black  cat  was  to  be  baited  in  his  rooms.  The 
contest  took  place ;  but,  as  this  recreation  did  not 
happen  to  coincide  with  the  prejudices  of  the  head 
of  the  college,  Mr.  Shirley  and  Mr.  Niger  suddenly 
found  their  tether  lei^nened ;  they  were  allowed 
quietiy  to  depart  to  the  country,  in  the  middle  of 
term. 

Charles,  whenhe  reflected  on  what  had  passed,  was 
ashamed  of  his  own  foUy,  and  would  have  roused 
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himself  to  redeem  his  irasted  time,  and  to  cultivate 
the  talents  he  possessed;  but  Nijrer  was  his  only 
ftiend, — he  ridiculed  his  regrets,  and  persuaded  him 
to  spend  the  autumn  at  his  father's,  where  he  expected 
"some  capital  fellows,"  and  a  very  good  season. 
He  Baid,  "You  have  never  been  to  a  public  school, 
you  know,  and  yon  will  find  it  very  card  work  to 
get  decently  through  Oxford ;  you  will  most  likely 
be  plucked  for  your  great  go,  because  you  have 
had  no  time  for  reading;  so  come  with  me, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  throw  care  away,  and  take 
my  example,  and  think  no  more  of  that  stupid 

Elace,  Oxford."  Charles  accordmgly  accompanied 
ira,  with  E  disturbed  and  undecided  mind. 
While  staying  with  the  Kigers,  he  chanced  to 
meet,  at  some  of  the  country  festivities,  a  family 
named  Selwin.  The  head  of  the  family  was  a  man 
of  engaging  manners,  high  principles,  and  cultivated 
tastes.  He  had  been  a  barrister  of  celebrity,  but 
had  now  retired  to  the  scenes  of  domestic  repose. 
Two  of  the  sons  were  in  the  church,  and  the 
daughter,  the  graceful  and  accomplished  Emily, 
made  their  deUghtful  dwelling  a  charmed  spot. 
Charles  was  fascinated :  the  good  that  was  in  him 
seemed  ready  to  spring  forth  and  bud  at  the 
si^ht  of  so  much  that  he  really  admired,  fie  soon 
laid  his  case  before  the  enchantress,  whose  maf^c 
wand  had  changed  him  into  a  higher  being ;  and  she 
would  have  listened ;  but  a  cold  pause  msned — 
couDS^B  were  divided,  and  the  head  of  the  honse, 
after  mature  deliberation,  calmly  and  decisively 
rejected  him :  the  acquaintance  had  been  of  short 
standui^,  and  the  lady  thought  it  right  to  abide  by 
the  deciaion  of  her  father. 

This  was  a  most  severe  shock.  Charles,  how- 
ever, did  not  abandon  all  hopes :  when  the  first 
tempest  of  sorrow  had  passed,  he  formed  resolu- 
tions for  improvement  and  usefulness  ;  but,  as  he 
was  still  possessed  by  these  pleasing  dreams,  young 
Ni^er  made  his  appearance.  "  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  marry  Miss  Selwin,"  he  said.  "  Nobody 
else  uiought  so,  then,"  answered  Charles,  in  an  un- 
usually sullen  tone.  "  Well,  it  was  talked  about, 
at  all  events.  Watkins  said  he  thought  it  was  a 
pity  you  shonid  throw  yourself  away  so,  they  are 
snch  a  strait-laced  particular  set:  he  said,  too,  she 
bad  no  mind;  but  that  ia  a  great  mistake,  she  has 
a  tremendous  mind,  and  writes  poetry,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thii^,  don't  she  ?  That's  what  I  thought 
had  caught  you.  However,  I  am  glad  to  find  it 
is  all  incorrect,  for  she  has  marrira  Sir  lUchard 
Evelyn." 

Charles  concealed  his  feelings  ;  nor  will  we  at- 
tempt to  describe  that  one  fearful  storm  by  which 
all  was  destroyed.  He  handed  himself  over  to  his 
unprincipled  friend  ;  he  was  hurried  from  one 
amusement  to  another ;  careless  and  unsuspecting, 
he  was  shamelessly  pillaged;  the  losses  he  sustained 
on  the  turf  induced  him  to  make  fresh  trials  of  his 
luck;  he  soon  became  deeply  involved,  and  at  last 
his  creditors  became  clamorous,  and  his  legal  ad- 
viser recommended  him  to  escape  to  the  continent 
until  arrai^^ementa  could  be  made. 

"To  escape!"  he  criedf  "disgraced,  d^aded, 
and  heart-broken,  I  am  to  escape  to  conceument  I 
No,  let  me  die  radierin  prison. 

"Ah,  raymotherl  my  mother!"  rose  the  feeble 
voice  from  the  youi^  man's  death-bed;  "thank 
Ood,  you  have  departed  before  me ! " 


POPTTLAR  TEAR-BOOK. 

April  6.— Itolm  £niil>ae,  (1846.) 

Palm  Susdat  is  the  next  before  Eaater,  or  the  last  in 
Lent;  and  was  bo  named  in  commemoration  of  our 
Loan's  trinmphant  progress  to  Jenuolem  from  Bethany, 
immediately  before  His  Pas^on.  Its  celebration  is  veiy 
ancient,  and  traced  Avm  Palestine,  whence  it  spread 
through  the  East,  till,  In  the  sixth  century,  it  was 
eotabliflhed  in  the  West. 

OLD  AXD  POPUIJUl  OUSTOIO. 

It  was  anciently  cuBtomoiy  on  Palm  Sand^  to  cast 
cakes  from  the  steeple  of  the  parish  ehnrcb,  the  boys 
scrambling  for  them  below,  to  the  great  amosement  of 
the  bystanders.  Stow  records  that  in  the  week  beforo 
Eaater,  there  were  great  shows  in  Loudon  for  going  to 
the  woods,  and  fetching  into  the  king's  house  a  twisted 
tree  or  withe  ;  and  the  like  into  the  boose  of  eveiy  man 
'*  of  honour  or  vorship." 

In  a  woric  published  at  the  end  of  the  last  eentniy,  it 
is  related,  that,  on  the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday,  the 
boys  of  the  Qnunmar  School  of  Lanark,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  parade  the  streets  with  a  palm,  or  its 
Bubetitute,  a  Lai^  tree  of  the  willow  kind,  in  blossom, 
ornamented  with  daffodils,  mezereon,  and  box-tree.  A 
correspondent  in  Bone's  Everif  Dajf-Book  describes  the 
following  singolar  ceremony  at  Caistor  Ohmeh,  Lincoln- 
shire, on  Palm  Sunday.  A.  deputy  from  Bronghton 
brings  a  veiy  large  ox-whip  whiehis  ewiBtrueted  thos  :— 
A  large  piece  of  ash,  or  any  other  wood,  tapered  towards 
the  top,  forms  the  stock ;  it  is  wra^t  with  a  white  leather 
half  way  down,  uid  Bome  small  pieces  of  mountain  ash 
are  enclosed.  The  thong  ia  veiy  ixtgOf  and  made  ni 
strong  wUte  leather.  The  man  comes  to  the  north 
porch,  about  the  commencement  of  the  tint  lesson,  and 
cracks  his  whip  in  front  of  the  porch  door  three  times : 
he  then  wraps  the  thong  round  the  stock  of  the  whip, 
puts  some  rods  of  mountain  ash  lengthwise  upon  it,  and 
binds  the  whole  together  with  whipcord.  He  next  ties 
to  the  top  of  the  whip-stock  a  purse  containing  two 
sbillingB,  (formerly  this  sum  was  in  twenty-foor  silver 
pennies,)  then  taking  tiie  whole  upon  his  shonlder  be 
marches  into  the  church,  where  he  stands  in  front  of  tiie 
reading-pew  till  the  commencement  of  the  second  Icson : 
he  then  goes  op  nearer,  waves  the  parse  over  the  head 
of  the  clergyman,  kneels  down  on  a  cushion,  and  con- 
tinues in  tbat  position,  with  the  purse  suspended  over 
the  clen^man'B  bead,  till  the  lesson  is  ended.  AAer 
Divine  Sorrice  is  concluded,  he  carries  the  whip,  &c.  to 
the  manor-house  of  Undon,  a  hamlet  adjoining,  where 
he  leaves  it  There  is  a  new  whip  mode  at  Broughton 
every  year,  and  left,  as  above  related,  at  Undon.  Certain 
lands  in  the  parish  of  Broughton  are  held  by  the  tenure 
of  this  frnnuol  usage. 

In  the  diorchyard  of  Crowhnrst,  'on  the  borders  of 
Kent  and  Suir^y,  near  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  an 
enormous  and  very  audent  yew  tree,  measuring  ten 
yards  and  nine  inches  in  gfrth,  at  the  height  of  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  interior  is  hollow,  and  lias  been 
fitted  np  with  a  table  in  the  centre,  and  benches  around 
for  as  many  as  sixteen  persons.  From  time  immemorial 
this  tree  has  been  regarded  as  the  head-quarters  of  good 
fortune;  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the  peasantry  to 
assemble  on  Palm  Sunday  beneath  the  shades  of  its 
venerable  branches,  to  hold  a  wake  or  iair,  and  to  dance 
about  the  tree  and  the  old  tomtjs  in  its  neighbourhood, 
with  palm  branches  of  the  willow  in  their  hands.  This 
done,  the  grand  duty  of  the  day  has  been  performed, 
and  the  poor  people  separate  with  something  of  the 
feeling  of  those  woo  have  made  a  thank-offering.  For- 
meriy,  excesses  were  frequently  committed  on  t4e 
occasion,  through  the  sale  of  liquors ;  hut  of  late  yean 
the  fiur  has  been  eondueted  with  great  decorum.  At 
present,  the  festival  is  associated  with  a  eoUeetion- 
sermon  in  the  church  for  the  Duchees  of  HarltxHrongh's 
Almshonaes  at  St.  Alban's; 
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The  above  particnlan  are  taken  from  the  lUnOrated 
London Newa,  Vol.  YJ.  Ko.l6l;irhUihconb^airood- 
engnring  of  the  yew  tree,  &c. 

KBlIQIOnS  OB5BETAS0ZS. 

"  Od  Palm  Sunday,"  says  an  old  Homily,  "  Holy 
Church  maketh  procesBioa,  is  miad  of  the  proceBsion 
Chbist  made  this  d^ ;  bat  aave  have  no  oUt^  ire  take 
palm,  and  welcome  Him  with  bods  into  Church,  as  Hhty 
welcomed  Him  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem."  Another 
reason  is  ^ven  why  every  chriati&n  man  should  take 
part  in  this  solemnity ;  namely,  "  in  token  that  he  hath 
fonght  the  fiend,  and  gotten  the  victory."  We  learn 
from  authentic  sourcea  that  during  the  monastic  times 
of  England,  the  palmB*  (or  ndher  spriga  of  box  and 
yew,)  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Cleigy,  having  been 
laid  on  the  high  altar,  and  those  to  be  held  by  the  Laity 
on  tiie  sooth  step  of  the  same,  were  hallowed  by  the 
priest  or  bishop  vested  in  a  crimson  cope,  with  prayer 
and  benediction  ;  sprinkled  with  holy  water;  pemmed 
with  incense ;  and  then  distributed  among  the  faithftil, 
who  earned  th«n  along  the  streets,  which  were  strewn 
with  flowers  and  decked  with  tapestry.  When  the  pro- 
esBUon  had  moved  throogh  the  town  or  city,  it  returned 
to  church,  where  mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  "  palms  " 
were  offered  on  the  altar.  "  On  Palm  Sunday,"  says 
the  author  of  Morua,  "  after  reading  out  of  The  History 
of  Christ,  every  one  bore  his  palm,  and  nothing  else  was 
heard  bat  the  sufferings  of  the  Mbssub."  The  per- 
mission granted  to  the  laity  to  join  in  her  mqestic 
proceesions  affords  an  example,  among  many,  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  Church.  "  The  man,"  obserTes  a 
late  writer,  "  who  taper  in  hand,  or  bearing  the  mystic 
palm,  had  paraded  along  the  vaolted  lusle,  felt  himself 
boand  by  additional  ties  to  that  commanion,  with  which 
he  had  not  merely  worshipped,  but  in  whose  most  im- 
ponng  ceremonies  he  had  actually  taken  a  part."  The 
observances  of  Palm  Smiday  are  thus  improved  (in 
modem  pariance,)  by  S.  Bernard :  "  We  should  meet 
Cbbist,"  he  says,  "by  keeping  innocen^i  bear  olive 
doing  works  <J  mercy,  carry  palms  by  conquering  the 
devil  and  our  rices  ;  green  leaves  and  flowers  we  carry, 
if  we  be  adorned  with  virtues ;  and  we  strew  our  garments 
in  the  way,  when  by  mortification  we  put  off  the  old  man." 

There  ia  no  reason  to  sappoae  that  Uwae  customs 
were  at  any  time  Teir  general.   The  practice  of  bearing 
palnu  on  Palm  Sunday  was  retained  in  England,  after 
j    some  other  ceremonies  were  forbidden,  and  was  one  of 
those  which  Henry  VHI.,  in  1686,  declared  were  not  to 
]    be  contemned  and  cast  away.   A  proclamation,  printed 
'    and  dated  26th  February,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
'    reign  of  that  monarch,  contiuns  the  following  clause  : — 
"  On  Palm  Sunday  it  shall  be  declared,  that  bearing  of 
palms  reneweth  the  memory  of  the  receiving  of  Christ 
Into  Jemsalem before  Hisdeath."  In Howess edition  of 
StoVs  Chronicle,  it  is  stated,  under  the  year  1S48, 
that  "  this  year  the  ceremony  of  bearing  of  palms,  on 
Palm  Sunday,  was  left  off,  and  not  used  as  before." 
"Palms,"  saja  Hone,  "or,  to  speak  properly,  slips 
of  the  willow,  with  its  velvet-looking  buds,  are  eometimea 
still  stock  in  chnrches  on  Palm  Sunday."  Brand 
observes,  that  it  Is  yet  customary  with  boys,  both  In  the 
south  and  north  of  England,  to  go  out  and  gather  slips 
with  the  willow  flowers  or  buds  at  this  time.  And 
Hone  records  that  it  is  usual  "  with  men  and  boys  to  go 
a  Miming  in  London  early  on  Palm  Sunday  morning." 
"  This  tuage,"  he  adds,  "  renuuns  among_  tike  ign<nuit 
frnn  poomeighlMHirhoodi ;  Imt  there  is  still  to  be  fimnd 
»  basket  woman  or  two  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  Uie 
diief  markets,  with  branches  of  the  willow  or  sallow,  on 
the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday,  which  they  sell  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  bay ;  but  the  demand  of  late 
'     yean  has  been  very  little,  and  hence  the  qnantity  on 
I     sale  is  very  small." 

(I)  SomeoT  tli«  "  palmt"  were  coniimied for  ubet  to  belaM  on 
dM  beads  of  Uw  pctml*  with  the  laccrdMal  btstiinf ,  oa  the  Asb- 
Wedawdiy  la  tbs  foUowing  jtax. 


April  6— is  the  Monday  in  llasfiton  (ESStek,  (1846.) 

This  week  is  thus  designated  on  account  of  Its  being 
dedicated  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Bkdebmsk's 
sufferings  and  death. 

During  this  sacred  period,  the  chant  became  more 
solemn,  no  altar  was  decorated,  no  bell  sounded,  uid  no 
pompons  equip^e  rolled  in  ihe  streets.  Princes  and 
vassals,  rich  and  poor,  went  on  foot  in  habits  of  deep 
mourning.  Legal  proceedings  were  suspended,  sove* 
reigns  ordained  that  prisons  Rbould  be  opened,  pardon 
granted  to  criminals,  and  insolvent  debtors  discharged. 
S.  ChTTSostom  says,  that  the  Emperor  Theodosius  sent 
letters  of  remisuon  to  the  cities  for  the  daj^s  preceding 
Easter,  a  custom  which  was  observed  by  bu  Baccnaon^ 
who,  as  S.  Leo  the  Great  remarks,  made  the  altitude  of 
their  power  stoop  in  honour  of  the  passion  and  resoi^ 
rection  of  Christ,  and  tempered  the  severity  of  the 
laws  during  the  days  on  which  the  world  was  redeemed, 
in  order  to  imitate  the  divine  mercy.  In  France, 
also,  in  the  seventh  century,  this  custom  was  observed. 
3ut»equently,  the  same  indulgenoe  was  granted  on  the 
days  preceding  Christmas  and  WUtsuntide. 

April  9.~0lumnias  CftunH^,  (iSM.)' 

Maunday,  or  Maundy  Thursday,  termed  also  Shxeb 
Thcbsdat,  is  the  day  before  Good  Friday.  Its  second  • 
appellation  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  practice  which 
the  monks  and  clergy  made  of  cutting  and  trimming 
their  hair  and  beards  on  this  day,  "  and  so  make  them 
honest  against  Easter."  Some  writers  suppose  Maunday 
Thursday  to  be  a  corruption  of  mandate  Thursday  ; 
dies  mandati  being  its  ancient  name,  in  allarion  to  the 
mandate  of  our  Saviour  to  His  disciples  to  offer  the 
Holy  Eucharist;  and  to  his  other  mandate,  after  He 
had  washed  their  feet,  to  lore  one  another,  botii  which 
commands  were  given  on  this  day.  Others  suggest 
that  it  seems  most  probably  to  have  been  derived  from 
mamd,  a  Saxon  word  for  a  basket,  in  conseqaenco  of 
the  distribution  <^  gifts  on  this  day  in  baskets—the 
word  mmnndy,  used  by  old  authors  for  alms  or  gifts, 
being,  apparently,  derived  in  its  turn  from  the  above 
charitable  practice.  "  In  an  old  jesHwok,"  says  a  jour- 
nalist, before  cited,  "  there  is  a  story  of  a  rich  merchant 
dictatinga  testament  to  a  scrivener,  while  a  poor  nephew 
stood  by,  hoping  to  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage. 
While  the  testator  was  still  enumerating  the  debts  due 
to  him,  the  nephew  cried,  '  Ha,  ha !  what  suth  my 
uncle  now  1 — does  he  now  make  bis  maundiea  f '  '  Ko,' 
answered  the  cool  man  of  business,  '  he  is  yet  in  his 
demands.'"  This  is  an  example  of  the  secondary 
meaning ;  of  the  first,  we  have  instances  in  Bishop  Hall 
speaking  of  "  a  maund  cha^;ed  with  household  mer- 
duauUse,"  and  Shakespeare  sa^ng, "  A  thousand  &voura 
from  her  maund  die  drew."  A  maund  seems  to  have 
been  a  basket  mu<^  like  our  modem  hamper. 

After  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  Maunday  Thursday, 
archbishops  and  priests,  kings  and  princes,  in  imitation 
of  their  KsDBEJiKR,  proceeded  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
poor,  and  to  wait  upon  them  at  table.  At  Durham 
Abbey,  anterior  to  tiie  Reformation,  the  prior,  laying 
aude  his  jewelled  rings,  poured  water  from  the  rich 
silver  ewer  on  the  feet  of  eighteen  aged  mendicants, 
gave  each  thirty  pence,  and  seven  red  herrings,  and 
"  did  serve  them  with  drink,  three  loaves  of  bread,  and 
certain  waferoakes."  Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  Peterborough 
Abbey,  in  1 530,  "  made  his  maund  in  our  Lady's  chapel, 
baring  fifty-nine  poor  men,  whose  feet  he  washed  and 
kissed ;  and,  after  he  had  wiped  them,  he  gave  every  of 
the  si^d  po(w  men  twdre  pence  in  money,  three  ells  of 
good  canvass  to  make  them  shirts,  a  pair  of  new  shoes, 
a  cast  of  red  herrings,  and  three  white  herrings ;  and 
one  of  these  had  two  slUlUngs."  About  the  same  period, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  on  Maundy  Thursday, 
gave  to  each  of  as  many  poor  men  as  he  was  years  old, 
and  one  over,  a  gown  with  a  hood,  a  linen  shirt,  a 
platter  with  meat, -an  ashen  enabled  with.wlne,  and  a 
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leathern  purse  containin?  as  many  pennies  as  he  vas 
years  old,  and  one  over ;  beeddM  miscellsneoua  gifts  to 
be  distiibnted  in  Ufae  manner,  in  name  of  hia  lady  and 
hiB  sons.  Edward  the  Third,  in  1S83,  appeara  to  hare 
been  the  first  English  monarch  who  introdaced  into 
this  country  the  practice  of  feeding,  olothing,  and  giving 
money  to  indigent  peiBone  on  thti  day ;  and  many  auc- 
ceuive  ■oTereigos  naed  also,  in  order  to  ehoT  (heir 
humility,  to  waali  the  feet  of  those  selected  as  the  proper 
oljeeta  of  their  mnnlficence.  Queen  Eliiabeth,  when 
in  her  thirty-ninth  year,  performed  this  pious  obwrr- 
ance  at  her  palace  at  Greenwich,  on  which  occasion  she 
waa  attend^  by  ^Irty-nine  ladies  and  gentlewomen. 
Thirty-oi&s  poor  persons  being  aaBombled,  their  feet 
were  first  washed  by  the  yoeman  of  the  laundry,  in  a 
ailrer  badn,  filled  with  warm  water  and  sweet  flowers, 
next  by  the  mib-atmoner,  then  by  the  almoner,  md, 
finally,  by  the  Queen  herself  ("  after  some  singing,  and 
prayers  made,  and  the  gospel  of  Chbist's  washing  of  His 
disciples  feet,  read"),  kneeling.  These  various  persons, 
the  yeoman  of  the  laundry,  the  sub-almoner,  umoner, 
and  her  Majesty,  after  washing  each  foot,  wiped  It, 
marked  it  ^ith  the  sign  of  the  cross  above  the  toes,  and 
then  kis»ed  it.  Clothes,  victuals,  and  money,  were  then 
bestowed.  This  interesting  ceremonial  is  described  at 
length  in  the  Hifrurrfia  AngUcana,  pp.  282,  283. 
James  II.  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  our  monarchs 
who  observed  the  above  rite  in  person.  'William  of 
Orange  left  the  washing  to  bis  almoner;  and  such  was 
the  arrangement  for  many  yean  afterwards.  On 
Maundy  Thnrsdi^,  1781,  George  II.  being  then  in  his 
foKy-eighth  year,  "  there  waa  distribated,  at  the  Ban- 
queting House,  Whitehall,  to  forty-eight  poor  men,  and 
forty-eight  poor  women,  boiled  beef  and  shoulders  of 
mutton,  and  small  bowls  of  ale,  which  is  called  dinner ; 
after  that,  large  wooden  platters  of  fish  and  loaves;  viz. 
undressed,  (me  large  old  ling,  and  one  large  dried  cod, 
twelve  red  herrings,  and  four  half-qnutem  loaves. 
Each  person  had  one  platter  of  this  provision;  after 
which  were  distributed  to  them,  shoes,  stockings,  linen 
and  woollen  cloth,  and  leathern  bags,  with  one-penny, 
two-penny,  three-penny,  and  four-penny  pieces  of  silver, 
and  shillings,  to  each  about  four  pounds  in  value.  His 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  High 
Almoner,  performed  the  annual  ceremony  of  washing 
the  feet  of  the  poor,  in  the  Royal  Chqiel.  Whitehall,  as 
was  formerly  done  by  the  kings  themselves."  (OenUe- 
man'a  Magazine,  1731.)  For  many  years  the  washing 
of  the  feet  bos  been  entirely  discontinued,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reign,  an  additional  sum  of 
money  \aA  been  given,  instead  of  provisions.  In  the 
ancient  account-books  of  the  various  noble  families  of 
Englandjire  alwa^findalibetal  sum  entered  as  "given 
at  ye  maundy." 

Each  year  at  Rome,  on  Hanndy  Thursday,  the  altar 
of  the  Capilla  Paolina  is  illuminated  with  more  than 
4000  wax  tapers ;  fasA  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  Car- 
dinals go  thither  in  procession,  brining  the  Host  along 
with  them,  and  leaving  it  tbere.  Then  the  pope  blesses 
the  people,  and  commemorates  our  Blessed  Loin's 
humili^  towards  his  disciples. 

At  Moscow,  the  Archbishop  takes  off  hia  robes, 
girds  up  his  loins  with  a  towel,  and  proceeds  to  wash 
the  feet  of  twelve  monks,  designed  to  represent  the 
Apostles,  until  he  comes  to  the  representative  of  S.  Pet«r, 
who  rises,  and  the  same  dialogue  takes  place  between 
him  and  the  prelate,  as  between  that  ApoeUe  and  our 
Saviour.  The  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  cathedral, 
which  is  crowded  with  specUtors.  One  of  the  public 
sights  at  Seville  on  this  day,  is  the  splendid  cold 
dinner  which  the  Archbishop  gives  to  twelve  poor 
persons.  The  dinner  is  to  be  seen,  laid  out  on  tables 
filling  two  lat^e  rooms  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 
The  twelve  guests  are  completely  clothed  at  the  expense 
of  their  host ;  and  having  partaken  of  a  more  homely  din- 
ma  in  the  kitchen,  they  are  furnished  with  large  bas- 
kets to  take  away  the  splendid  commons  (allotted  to  each 


in  separate  dishes),  which  theysell  to  the  gonnnands  of 
the  town.  At  two  in  the  afLemoon,  the  Archbishop, 
attended  by  his  cliapter,  rcpurs  to  the  cathedral,  where 
he  performs  the  ceremony,  which,  from  the  opinion  of 
its  being  literally  enjoined  by  Christ,  is  tilled  the 
mandatum.  The  twelve  paupers  are  seated  on  a  plat- 
f<»m  erected  before  the  high  altar,  and  the  prelate, 
stripped  of  his  dlk  robes,  and  koeellng  meoeedvely 
before  each,  washes  their       in  a  large  silver  basin. 

"  From  the  Olona  tn  excelata  of  the  mass  of  Maundy 
Thursday,  till  that  of  the  nuue  of  Kastereve,  our  bells," 
says  Dr.Challoner,  "are  silent  throughout  the  Catholic 
Churcb,  because  we  are  new  mouring  for  the  passion  of 
CRun.  Out  altars  arc  also  uncovered,  and  stript  all 
their  ornaments,  because  Chbist,  our  true  altar,  bung 
naked  upon  the  cross."  In  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  ^tlng  the  sepulchres  upon 
Maundy  Thursday t"  the  same  person  observes,  "The 
place  where  the  blessed  Sacrament  is  preserved  in  the 
church,  in  order  for  the  office  of  Good  Friday  {on  which 
there  is  no  consecration),  Is  by  the  people  called  the 
sepulchre,  as  representing,  by  anticipation,  the  burial 
of  Chbist.  And  where  there  are  many  dmrdtea^  the 
faithful  make  their  stations  to  visit  our  Lord  In  these 
sepulchres,  and  meditate  on  the  different  stages  of  His 
passion."  This  devotion  was  encouraged  by  the  indul- 
gences which  the  Chnrch  attached  to  Its  observance. 
"  It  is  still,"  says  a  modem  Romanist,  "  a  practice 
observed  In  France,  to  pass  the  night  within  the  tomb, 
in  adoration  of  the  aaenunental  Presence  there. 
During  the  day,  the  streets  of  cities  wonder  at  the  un- 
accustomed spectacle  of  holy  recluses  and  devout 
women,  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders,  who, 
throughout  the  whole  year,  are  never  seen  beyond  the 
cloisters,  excepting  on  this  occasion."  At  Genoa, 
twenty-one  confratemltieB  of  devout  laics  proceed  in 
procession,  after  vespers,  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  metro- 
politan church,  carrying  lighted  tapers,  crosses,  and 
vaiiooB  mystic  emblems,  enrioosly  wrougjit. 


THE  MAN  OTEBBOARD. 
(From  Zettenfrom  Ztatg,  fty  I.  T.  Beadleg.) 

Tas  pleasure  of  our  passage  was  much  marred  by  the 

loss  of  a  man  overboard.  When  within  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  the  Azores,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  succeflsion 
of  severe  squalls.  Forming  almost  instantaneously  os 
the  horison,  they  moved  down  like  phantoms  on'  the 
fbip.  For  a  few  moment«  after  one  struck  us,  we  would 
be  buried  In  foam  and  spray,  and  then  heavily  rolling 
on  a  heavy  sea.  We,  however,  prepared  ourselves,  and 
soon  got  everything  sni^.  The  tight  sails  were  all  in ; 
the  jiba,  topgallants,  and  spanker,  fiirled  close;  the 
main-sail  clewed  up,  and  we  were  crashing  along  under 
close-reefed  topsails  alone,  when  a  man,  who  was  coming 
down  from  the  last  reef,  slipped,  as  he  stepped  on  the 
bulwarks,  imd  vent  over  backwards  into  the  waves.  In 
a  moment,  that  most  terrific  of  all  cries  at  sea,  "  A  man 
overboard  <  a  man  overboard !"  flew  like  lightnii^  over 
the  ship.  I  sprung  upon  the  quarter  deck  jnat  as  the 
poor  fellow,  with  his  "  fearful  human  fisce,"  riding  the 
top  of  a  billow,  fled  past.  .  In  an  instant,  all  was  com- 
motion ;  plank  after  plank  was  cast  over  for  him  to 
seize  and  sustain  himself  on,  till  the  ship  could  be  put 
about,  and  the  boat  lowered.  The  first  mate,  a  hold, 
fiery  fellow,  leaped  into  the  boat  (hat  hong  at  the  side 
of  the  quarter  deck,  and,  in  a  voice  so  sharp  and  Btem— 
I  seem  to  hear  it  yet— shouted,  "  In  men — in  men !" 
But  the  poor  sailors  hung  back — the  sea  was  too  wild. 
The  second  mate  sprung  to  the  side  of  the  first,  and 
the  men,  ashamed  to  leave  both  their  officers  alone,  fol- 
lowed. "  Cut  away  the  lashings,"  eiclumed  the  officer ; 
the  knife  glanced  around  the  ropes,  the  boat  fell  to  the 
water,  rose  on  a  huge  wave  far  o^the  deck,  Jtnd  drifted 
rapidly  astern.  I  u^]?^^  J^^P^u^^^^(B  moment 
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j   in  such  a  sea,  but  the  officer  irho  held  the  helm  was  a 
Bkilful  seaman.   Twice  in  his  lift  he  had  been  wrecked, 
I    tad,  for  a  moment,  I  foi^t  the  danger  in  the  admira- 
I    tion  of  his  cool  Belf-posBes^on.   He  etood  erect;  the 
1   helm  in  his  hand ;  hia  flashing  eye  embracing  the  whole 
I    peril  in  a  single  glance ;  and  hlB  hand  bringing  the  head 
i    of  the  gallant  little  boat  on  each  high  sea  that  otherwise 
1   would  have  swamped  bcr.   I  watched  them  till  nearly 
two  miles  astern,  when  they  lay-to  to  look  for  the  lost 
I    Bulor.   Just  then  I  tamed  my  eye  to  the  aonthem  hori- 
I    zon,  and  saw  a  squally  blacker  and  heavier  than  any  we 
had  before  encountered,  mshing  down  upon  as.  The 
captidn  also  eawit,  and  was  terribly  ciclted.    He  after- 
irards  told  me  that,  in  all  his  sea  life,  he  never  was  more 
80.  He  called  for  a  flag,  and  springing  into  the  shrouds, 
waved  it  for  their  return.   The  galliuit  fellows  obeyed 
tfie  signal,  and  palled  for  the  ship.    But  it  was  mow 
wtnk,  for  ttieheadof  the  boat  had  to  be  laid  on  to  almost 
I   every  wave.   It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  if  the  squall 
j   ahovJd  strike  the  boat  before  it  reached  the  vesnel,  there 
i'   was  no  hope  for  it.   It  would  either  ^o  down  at  once, 
or  drifi  away  into  the  surroimding  darkness,  to  struggle 
I    oat  tiie  night  as  tt  coold.   I  shall  never  forget  that 
seene.   All  along  the  soothem  hotium,  between  the 
bbek  water  and  nie  blacker  heavens,  was  a  white  streak 
I    of  tossing  foam.   Kearcr  and  clearer  every  moment  it 
boiled  and  roared  on  its  track.   Between  It  and  us  ap- 
i    peared,  at  intervals,  that  little  boat,  like  a  black  speck 
««i  the  crest  of  the  billows,  and  then  sunk  away,  appa- 
<    rently  engolfed  forever.  One  moment,  the  squall  would 
seem  to  gain  on  it  beyond  the  power  of  escape,  and  then 
.  I   delay  its  progress.   As  I  stood  and  watched  them  both, 
and  yet  could  not  tell  which  would  reach  us  first,  tlie 
I    excitement  amounted  to  perfect  agony.  Second!^  seemed 
lengthened  into  hours.    I  could  not  look  steadily  on 
.    that  gallant  little  crew,  now  settling  the  question  of  life 
!    and  death  to  themselves,  and,  perhaps,  to  us,  who  would 
j    be  left  almost  unmanned,  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  encompassed  by  a  storm.   The  sea  was  making  fast, 
and  yet  tliat  fnul  thing  rode  tt  like  a  duck.  Every 
>    time  she  annk  away,  she  carried  my  heart  down  with 

I  her,  and  when  she  remained  a  longer  time  than  usual, 

II  I  would  think  it  was  all  over,  and  cover  my  eyes  in 
;  horror  ;  the  next  moment  she  would  appear  between  us 
]J  and  the  black  rolling  cloud,  literally  covered  with  foam 
'  and  spray.  The  capt^n  knew,  as  he  siaid  afterwards, 
:    tiiat  a  fow  minates  more  wonid  decide  the  fate  of  his 

officers  and  crew.    He  called  for  his  trumpet,  and, 

S ringing  np  the  nttliogs,  shouted  out  over  the  roar  of 
B  blast  and  wsves,  "  PvUauxty,  my  brave  bullies,  Uie 
aquall  is  cominrf — ^ve  way,  my  fiearHes  f  "  and  the  bold 
fcUows  did  "  ffiiv  xcay,"  with  a  will.   I  could  see  their 
1 1   ashen  oars  quiver  as  they  rose  from  the  water,  while  the 
life-liko  boat  sprung  to  their  strokes  down  the  billows, 
I    like  a  panther  on  the  leap.  On  she  came,  and  on  came 
;    the  bh»L    It  was  the  wildest  struggle  I  ever  gazed  on, 
but  the  gallant  little  boat  conquered.   Oh !  how  my 
heart  leaped,  when  she  at  length  shot  round  the  stem, 
and  riinng  on  a  wave  for  above  our  lee  quarter,  shook 
J    the  water  from  her  drenched  head,  as  if  in  delight  to 
■    find  her  shelter  again.   The  chains  were  fastened,  and 
I  never  palled  with  such  right  good  will  on  a  rope,  as 
on  the  one  that  bronght  that  boat  up  the  Tessel's  ^de. 
As  the  heads  of  the  crew  appeurd  over  the  bulwarks, 
I  could  have  hugged  the  brave  fellows  in  transport.  As 
!     they  stepped  on  deck,  not  a  qaeation  was  asked — no 
i    report  given — bat,  "  Forward,  men  !"  broke  from  the 
,    captain's  Hps.   The  vessel  was  trimnn;<l  (o  meet  the 
blast,  and  we  were  again  bounding  on  our  way.   If  that 
.    aquali  had  panned  the  course  of  all  the  former  ones, 
ve  must  have  lost  onrcrew;  but  when  nearest  the  boat, 
(and,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  foam  was  breaking  not  a  hun- 
dred rods  off,)  the  wind  suddenly  veered,  and  held  the 
cloud  in  check,  so  that  it  swung  ronnd  close  toour  bowa. 
The  poor  sailor  was  gone;  he  came  not  back  again.  It 
was  his  birth-day,  (ho  was  25  years  old,)  and,  alas !  it 
«'u  his  death-day ! ....  We  saw  him  no  more ;  and  a 
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gloom  fell  on  the  whole  ship.  "There  were  but  few  of  us 
in  all,  and  we  felt  his  loss.  It  was  a  wild  and  dark 
night ;  death  had  been  among  ua,  and  had  left  us  with 
aad  and  serioos  hearts. 

— ^ 

[InOciginftl  Po«(rr,  th*  Nune,  real  or  aaaumsd,  ot  tht  Autlior,  ia 
printed  In  Small  CspltaU  under  the  title;  In  SeleettonB.  It  is 
printed  In  Itsltci  al  the  end.] 

THE  MUFFIN-MAN.' 

A  iriTLK  man,  who  mnffins  sold 

When  I  was  little  too, 
Carried  a  face  of  giant  moold. 

But  tall  be  never  grew. 

IIw  arms  were  legs  for  length  nnd  lite, 

His  coat-fail  touch'd  his  heels ; 
His  browi  were  fbresta  o'Cr  his  ejes, 

His  voice  like  waggon- wheels. 

TVlien  fallen  leaves  togpther  flock, 

Ani  gusta  begin  to  sfiuall. 
And  sons  go  down  at  six  o'clock. 

Ton  heard  his  mnffin<caU. 

Borne  in  the  equinoctial  blast, 

He  came  and  shook  his  bell ; 
And  with  the  eqninox  he  pass'd. 

But  whither  none  could  tell. 

Some  thought  the  monster  tnm'd  to  dew 

When  muffins  ceased  to  reign. 
And  li^  in  buds  the  lummer  through. 

Till  mnffin-tine  i^^n ; 
Or  satyr,  used  tlie  woods  to  rove, 

Or  even  old  Caliban, 
Drawn  by  the  Inni  of  oren-alove 

To  be  a  maCSn>mBn. 

The  dwarf  was  not  a  churlish  df. 

Who  thought  folks  stared  to  scoff; 
But  used  deformity  itself 

To  set  his  innffius  off. 

He  stood  at  doore  and  taltd  with  cooks, 

While  itrangeni  took  fail  span ; 
And  grimly  smiled  at  childhood's  looks 

On'  him,  the  muffin-man. 

When  otben  fled  bom  nipping  frost; 

And  hid  from  drenchii^  skies, 
And  when  in  fogs  the  street  was  lost, 

Yon  saw  his  figure  rise. 

One  night  his  tinkle  did  not  sound, 

de  foiled  each  'cnstom'd  door ; 
'Twas  first  of  on  eternal  round 

Of  nighta  be  walk'd  no  more. 

Wlien  borne  in  amis,  my  io&nt  eye 

Its  restless  search  began ; 
Tlie  nursery-maid  was  wont  to  cry, 

"  See,  John  the  muffin-man." 

My  path  with  things  famihar  spread, 

Death's  foot  had  seldom  cross'd ; 
And  «-faen  they  said  that  John  was  dead, 

1  stood  in  wonder  lost. 

New  mufGn-men,  from  lamp  to  lamp, 

With  careless  glance  I  scan ; 
For  none  can  ever  raze  thy  stamp, 

Oh,  John,  thou  muffin-man ! 


(I)  From  ''Poems and  Pictures."  See  before,  page  317.  The 
illustration  li  also  borrowed  from  the  sama  wo^  • 
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Thou  rtAndcst  Bnotcli'd  Irom  time  ind  stonu, 

A  itatue  of  tlie  tovl ; 
And  round  thy  carved  aad  goblin  form 

Put  days — put  days  tmroll ! 

TVe  will  not  pnrt, — affection  dim 

Tliia  song  gkall  help  to  tan. 
And  Memory,  firmer  bound  to  bim, 

ShftU  keep  her  moffin-mau. 

A.  J. 


iirti'scellancous. 

"  I  hare  here  made  onlj  ■  noMgar  of  culled  flowen,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  ovn,  but  the  itring  that  tiea 
tbem."— i/o  nlalgin. 

"Iir  literature  I  am  fond  of  confiniiig  myself  to  the 
best  company,  which  conBiHta  chiefly  of  my  old  acquain- 
tance, with  whom  I  am  desirous  of  becoming  more 
intimate ;  and  I  suspect  that  uine  times  out  of  ten  it  is 
more  profitable,  if  not  more  agreeable,  to  read  an  old 
book  over  agun,  than  to  read  a  new  one  for  the  first 
time.  If  I  hear  of  a  new  poem,  for  inHtaace,  I  ask  my- 
«elf  whether  it  is  superior  to  Homer,  or  Shakspeare,  or 
Viigil ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  whether  I  bare  ^1  these 
authors  completely  at  my  fingers'  ends.  And  when  both 
theu  questions  have  been  answered  in  the  n^(ative,  I 
infer  ttutt  it  is  better  (and  to  me  it  is  certainly  pleasanter) 
to  give  such  time  as  I  have  to  bestow  on  the  reading  of 
poett^'  to  Homer,  Shakspeare  and  Co. ;  and  so  of  other 
tliiugn.  Is  it  not  better  to  try  and  adorn  oae's  mind  by 
the  constant  study  and  contemplation  of  the  great 
models,  than  merely  to  know  of  one's  own  knowledge  that 
such  a  book  is  not  worth  reading  1  Some  new  books  it  is 
necessary  to  read — part  for  the  mfonnation  they  contain, 


and  others  in  order  to  acquaint  oneself  with  the  state  of 
literature  in  the  age  in  which  one  liveti;  but  I  would 
rather  read  too  few  than  too  many." — LoedDodlxt's 

Letters. 

DiBDsiioirA  Is  perfect  throughout ;  I  was  trying  her 
the  other  evening  by  the  severest  ordeal — St^  Paol'i 
exquisite  delineation  of  charity,  or,  as  it  should  be 
translated,  love.  Bhakspeare  must  have  had  it  in  hu 
thoughts :  it  fits  her  in  every  point,  especially  in  her 
ansuspiciouB  purity,  "  thinking  no  evil."  Observe  her 
wonder  in  what  manner  her  husband  could  think  her 
false ;  and,  oh  !  what  a  contrast  1:)etween  her  mind  and 
Emelia's,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act :  and  agun,  be- 
tween her  and  Juliet,  the  poetical,  passionate  Juliet.  I 
remember  no  one  simile  or  metaphor  that  Desdemona 
utters,  and  Juliet's  &ncy  is  rich  as  the  orange  groves  of 
Mola  di  Gaeta,  and  sliding  as  the  wares  that  ripple  to 
their  feet :  but  ahe  is  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  in  com- 
parison with  the  pure  azure  heaven  of  Dieedemona's 
mind,  which  one  can  gaze  up  into  as  into  infinite  space, 
unarrested  by  a  cloud,  unless  of  tears  and  sorrow. — Lord 
Lindsay'e  Letters. 
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POETICAL  GBNIU3. 
Poetantueitur^nonJU.^  Is  this  tntel  And  what  then 
is  a  pocti  Is  he  a  being  set  apart  from  his  Infancy — 
endowed  irith  fieeUngs,  propenriUes,  capabilities,  to 
wUeh  bis  lellow-creatons  are  stiangflts  1  Is  he  one  who 
has  been  eent  into  the  irorld  with  a  mind  bo  fashioned 
as  to  be  nnfitted  for  the  common  datiea  of  humanity  t— 
BO  conatitated,  that,  as  ire  are  told,  they  mmt  be 
miserable  who  link  their  worldly  &te  with  his — a 
mind  whose  moral  abenations  we  are  called  upon  to 
pardon,  because  a  larger  portion  of  the  spirit  of  God  U 
▼onehsafed  to  him  than  to  others  1  For,  wliat  is  Qcnius 
bnt  the  i^irit  of  Godi  He  has  told  us  that  he  is  Lovo. 
We  know  by  hu  works  that  he  ispowo-and  beauty; 

(1)  Hatnie,  not  sit,  makM  K  post. 


and  are  not  these  the  components  ofpoetry  1  rociry 
is  bnt  the  l>eaaty  of  ideas,  as  distinct  from  the  beauty  of 
things.  If,  then,  poetic  talent  be  a  manifeetation  of  the 
spirit  of  Ood,  can  we  for  a  moment  allow  the  thought 
tiiat  he  has,  by  the  gift  of  it,  constitutionally  unfitted 
some  of  hia  creatures  for  obedience  to  his  lave,  and 
thereby  nullified  to  them  the  promise  of  eternal  life  I 
The  absurdity  of  this  ia  too  evident  to  need  remark. 
We  are  told  that,  "  of  those  to  whom  much  is  given, 
much  will  be  required."  What  is  the  much  which 
is  given  to  poets]  It  is  the  higher  perception 
of  moral  and  material  i>eauty — the  more  intense 
feeling  of  moral  and  material  fitness — the  more  enthu- 
siastic hope  of  moral  and  material  perfection.  It  is  the 
power  of  awakemng  thmr  less  gifted  fellow-creatures  to  a 
percepUon^  equal  with  thsxr  own,  of  moral  and  material 
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excellence ;  and  it  id,  or  ought  to  be,  the  meaiu  of 

leading  their  aftpirations  to  the  throne  of  Himwhoifi 
the  Houl  of  excellence.  And  are  thcxe  the  endowments 
which  are  to  absolve  the  poet  himaelf  from  moral  obli- 
gation 1  It  cannot  be — we  know  that  it  cannot.  But 
the  qucftioQ  in  not,  "  Do  they  absolve }"  but,  "  Do  they 
not  confer  a  greater  reflponnibililyr  and  thifi  brings 
another  consideration,  that,  wherever  the  Almighty  has 
imposed  reeponsibility,  he  has  likewise  bestowed  pro- 
portionate capacity  of  action.  The  power  of  Becing 
moral  beanty  and  fitneAH  more  clearly  is,  or  ought 
be,  the  power  of  acting  more  in  accordance  with  the 
preccpti*  of  beanty  and  fitnew,  than  can  be  expected 
from  those  on  whom  a  less  unclouded  light  is  bestowed. 
\  poet,  therefore,  should  be  a  nuper-emineotly  religious 
niid  mora)  character.  Alas  !  well  is  it  written — 

"  IVeiil:  ifl  the  will  of  man,  hi*  jud^cnt  blind, 
Kcmembranre  prnecutei,  and  hope  bctnyi." 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  hitherto  boen  bc^iog 
the  quc-'ition,  our  observations  tending  to  show  that,  in- 
deed, "Pocta  naacitur;"  bat  we  must  not  be  so  mis- 
understood :  nor  would  we  advocate  precisely  the  reverse 
of  our  text.  What  we  wish  to  prove  is,  first,  that  poetic 
talent,  or  feeling,  is  by  no  means  a  rare, — nay,  that  it  is 
a  common  gift;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  dependent  for 
its  improvement  and  perfection  upon  the  cultivation  of 
moral  and  religious  feeling. 

Tn  speaking  of  poetic  talent  we  do  not  in  any  way 
include  rhyme ;  this  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  matter 
dependent  upon  outward  cfrcumatances  of  locality,  tern- 
1>eramcnt,  fashion.  We  would  scarcely  include  phrase 
and  diction,  our  estimate  of  these  being  rariahle,  and 
often  influenced  by  most  unworthy  associations.  But  we 
would  define  poetry  to  be  that  mode  of  expression,  by 
which  intensity  of  feeling  on  any  subject  is  conveyed 
from  one  mind  to  another.  Of  course,  the  more  just — the 
more  striking  is  the  mode  of  expression,  the  more  com- 
plete and  rapid  will  be  the  communication;  hence — and 
ftill  more,  because  many  personahavenot  courage  to  dive 
beneath  a  rough  surface — it  is  desirable  that  the  poet 
should  be  able  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  mellifluous 
langu-icrc.  But  words  are  not  poetry.  Witness  the 
beautiful  idea  of  the  greatest  benefactor  to  history  in 
our  day,  Professor  Heeren :  "  Peniepolis.  rising  above  the 
ilelugc  of  years."  This,  being  a  translated  passage,  is 
not  dependent  upon  phraaeology  for  its  beanty.  But 
who  does  not  feel  its  exqnisileness,  picturing  at  once 
the  almost  miraculous  stability  of  those  thread-like 
columns  which  the  intemperate  policy  of  Alexander 
failed  to  overthrow,  and  the  vague,  shapeless  uncer- 
tainty which  clouds  the  period  to  which  their  erection 
irt  attributed  1  The  whole  passage  forma  one  of  the 
most  poetically  drawn  pictures  we  have  ever  met  with. 
Wc  had  intended  referring  to  a  single  fientence  in  the 
".Storj- without  an  I^d  but,  upon  looking  into  the 
book  we  find  it  impossible :  the  whole  is  a  poem  :  and 
this  again,  however  ably  it  may  be  translated,  arises 
from  the  "  thouehts  that  breathe,"  not  from  the  "  words 
that  bum."  Poetic  beauty,  then,  may  exist  without 
musical  phraseology ; — that  it  may  exist  despite  of  com- 
mon-place langnage,  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion"  is  an 
iii.-itance.  Place  this  poem  beside  the  highly-polished, 
cliiborately-finished  "  Essay  on  Man"  of  Pope ;  is  not 
latter  far  less  poetical  in  essence  thnn  the  former? 
l!olh  are  reasoning  poems ;  that  of  Pope  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  piece  of  momlity  in  verse  ever  written;  but  in 
vain  do  we  seek  in  it  the  ethereal,  the  heavenly  light, 
which  in  Wcvdsworth  opens  to  our  view  the  powers  and 
proper  aims  of  humankind.  Pope  has  eridently  weighed 
c^  ory  phrase,  every  word  ;  WoriJeworth  is  often  obsaire, 
sometimes  vulgar.    Again  : 

"  Time  sadly  overcometh  all  things,  and  is  now  domi- 
nant, and  sitteth  uTwn  a  sphynx,  and  looketh  unto 
Memphis  and  old  Thebes;  while  his  sister.  Oblivion, 
reclineth  semi-somnous  on  a  pyramid,  gloriously  tri- 
umphing, making  puzzles  of  Titanian  erections,  and 


turning  old  glories  into  dreams.  History  sinketh  be- 
neath her  cl6nd.  The  traveller,  as  he  paceth  amazedly 
through  those  deserts,  asketh  of  her.  Who  builded 
them  1  and  she  mnmbletii  sometUtig,  but  vhat  it  is  he 
knoweth  not." 

Is  not  this  poetry  1  and  yet  how  ^alnt,  almost  in> 
harmonious,  isits  structure.  Compare  it  with  the&mons 
simile  in  Pope's  Homer,  banning, 

"  Tbns,  when  the  moon,  refiilgf  nt  lamp  of  night" 
Will  this  passage,  replete  with  the  most  gorgeous 
epttheti*,  and  clothed  in  the  most  harmonious  verse, 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  strangely-apparelled  poetry 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  1  It  is  not  our  ear  which  prompu 
the  verdict,  It  is  oar  innate  feeling  of  truth  and  beauty. 
If  thofl  poetic  genius  can  exist,  independent  and  despite 
of  phraseology,  may  we  not  suppose  it  to  be  given  {we 
do  not  say  m  a  high  degree)  to  multitudes  of  those 
whom  the  world  would  never  accuse  of  being  poets  1 
Our  daily  experience  confirms  this.  We  have  heard  a 
servant  describe  scenery,  with  a  beauty  of  feeling  wad  ao 
imagery  which  was  tne  poetr>' ;  and  we  hear  a  child 
talk  poetry  to  her  doll.  Facility  of  illustration  is  an 
attribute  of  poetic  genius  wo  have  met  with  in  a  la- 
bourer; and  one  of  the  most  prosaic  of  our  friends 
possesses  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  her  conversa- 
tion a  perfect  picture— she  dramatises,  illustrates ;  yet  the 
hint  that  she  might  be  a  poet  would  be  met  by  a  deela- 
tation  of  utter  impossibility.  Let  but  our  readers  note 
careftilly  the  conversations  of  every-day  life,  and  they 
will  be  convinced  with  us,  that  we  verse  In  Gray's 
Elegy, 

"  Perfaspa  ia  this  neglected  qnt  is  laid," 

is  not  hyperbole,  no  visionaty  dream  of  that  true  poet, 
who  has  but  too  often  marred  the  effect  of  his  genius  by 
forced  alliteration  and  far-fetched  epithets. 

In  advocating  the  position  that  poetic  genius  is  very 
generally  inherent  in  our  nature,  we  willingly  and  tri- 
umphantly admit  the  almost  tinapproadiable  preemi- 
nence of  those  masters  of  song  whom  the  vorid  delights 
to  honour.  As,  in  the  deteriorated  race  of  mankind, 
there  arises  occasionally  a  Milo,  a  MminUn,  or  a  Bel- 
n>ui,  to  remind  us  that  "  there  were  giants  in  those 
daj-s 80  does,  from  time  to  time,  a  torrent  of  high 
poetic  talent  burst  forth  from  some  favoured  being,  not 
to  prove  that  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures  are  inane 
and  nnendowed,  but  to  show  in  its  greatest  gloi^'  the 
spirit  which  God  hath  given  to  man. 

It  has  been  swd,  that  no  man  can  be  a  true  poet  who 
does  not  live  in  a  land  <^  mountains ;  but  this  can  never 
again  be  aaierted,— our  own  poeta  of  the  present  age 
falsify  it:  and  we  might  show  with  ease  that  it  was  not 
true  in  earlier  times.  We  might  refer  to  the  muse  of 
Friesland  and  Batavia ;  but  it  is  a  more  worthy  anairer, 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  the  same  in  every  clime,  in 
every  age,  by  the  "  lazy  Scheldt,"  as  by  the  "  wandering 
Po."  Scenery,  habits,  necessities,  will  materially  in- 
fluence, nay,  even  direct  genius  ;  but  they  cannot  create 
it.  One  apparent  exception  presents  itself  to  us.  The 
Muses  never  visited  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  When  we 
remember  the  anccstr>'  of  the  Egyptians,  their  early 
connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Syria, 
and  their  later  subjugation  by  Peiria,  that  tme  land  of 
poetry  and  romance,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  aooonnt  for  the 
anomaly  of  a  great  and  policed  people  devoid  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  poetry ;  for  their  sculpture,  their 
paintings,  their  inscriptions,  bear  no  trace  of  poetical 
feeling.  Yet  Egypt  had  been,  during  a  long  period, 
under  the  dominion  of  Cnshite  conquerors,  Moses,  the 
earliest  of  poets,  receired  his  inspiration  amid  her  stu- 
pendous halls.  What,  then,  choked  the  seed  of  the 
most  lovely  plant  of  hnman  intellect!  Let  the  answer 
be  a  lesson  to  us.  It  was  the  materialism  of  her  reli- 
gion, and  of  her  national  parsuita.  Poetry  might  co- 
exist with,  nay,  it  might  form  a  part  of,  the  Sabsean  or 
Magian  worship.  Poetry  was  the  germ  of  Hindu  idol- 
atry ;  but  with  the  low,  the  unspiritual,  the  material 
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religion  of  the  Egyptian  people,  poetry  could  not  amal* 
gamate.  Expert  almo^it  au  oaraelves  in  adapting  their 
productions  to  the  calls  of  the  sensee,  ekil^t  and  un- 
Tcaried  in  the  inveDtion  of  everything  that  would 
miaiater  to  Inznry,  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
KgypUuw  were  almost  perfect ;  wtile  the  magnifloence 
and  aplendonr  of  their  baildinga  just  fell  below  the 
sublime,  from  the  absence  of  intellectuality ;  their  archi- 
tecture, stapendooB  as  it  wae;  their  pj-nunids,  un- 
touched by  the  lapse  of  ages ;— all  was  prosiUc.  How 
different  bom  Elora  and  Mayalipunun  !  We  had  rather 
I  accompany  Crishaa  in  his  Migues  and  wanderings,  or 
follow  the  almost  equally  fabulous  standard  of  Kairiln, 
I    when  it  retrieved  the  glory  of  Iran,  than  slamber  in 

dignified  repose  upon  the  oouehe«  of  the  Pharaohs. 
;       The  second  Mrl  of  oar  Bobject  may  be  more  shortly 
disposed  of.    We  fully  agree  that  "  Poeta  non  fit ;"  but 
we  afiinn  that  a  genius,  even  of  a  moderate  grade,  may 
be  cnltivated  and  refined  into  excellence.  The  memory 
of  our  readers  will  readily  point  to  instances  in  which 
even  first-rate  poetic  t^ent  has  sunk  into  degradation 
by  the  extii^^ishmant  of  moral  feeling;  and,  could 
we  read  the  hearts  and  minda  of  the  bright  lights  of 
!    the  world  of  poetiy,  we  might  flee  how  the  contempla- 
I    tion  of  that  which  is  good  and  beautiful  has  fonncd,  as 
I    well  as  purified,  the  flme  of  (renius.   It  is  impossible 
that  its  fire  should  bum  steadily  or  stronf^y  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  base  atmosphere  of  passion  or  selfish- 
ness.   And  does  not  the  appetite  for  the  beautiful  grow 
I    by  what  it  feeds  onl   The  more  freqaently  and  deeply 
we  contemplate  the  &ce  of  nature,  the  more  intense  is 
I    our  admiration;  H  is  by  raising  his  thouffhta  above 
'         ™'*<*ni»  of  time  and  sense,  and  by  endeavouring 
I    to  fix  them  upon  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  that  a 
poet  18  educated,  if  not  made.   All  real  poets,  from  the 
!    earliest  ages,  have  loved  nature ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  mind  incapable  of  being  raised  to  something 
like  poetry  by  the  contemplation  of  a  beautiful  land- 
i  "  "^^^  not  be  difficult  to  trace  in  a  poet's 

^  worics  the  Iap«e  of  his  mord  being  into  earelan  sen- 
I  Boality.  nor  to  mark  the  gmdnal  renovation  of  his  mum 
'  under  better  influences :— the  poet  has  varied  with  the 
I  man.  How  necessary,  then,  is  it  for  the  aspimnt  aft«r 
,  poetic  oxcellenoo  to  cultivate  the  virtoes,  as  well  as  the 
talents,  of  his  nature  t 

;  THE  MILLER'S  NIECE. 

A  STORY  OF  CIBCUM8TANTIAL  EVIDENCE.  (1) 
Chaptbk  it. 

Ob  the  day  of  trial  the  Court  was  crowded,  and  many 
I    well-dressed  ladies  were  observed  in  the  audience.  Judge 
HesMi  was  a  man  whose  character  inclined  to  severity. 

A  death-like  stillness  pervaded  the  court,  when  the 
prisonen  were  called  forth  and  conducted  to  the  bar. 
All  eyes  were  instantly  tamed  apon  them,  and  a  half- 
rapprcuedexcIamatioQ  of  surprise  broke  forth.  Richard 
Bracewell  appeared  deadly  pale;  but  stood  firmly, 
and  looked  respectfully  yet  unwaverin^y  upon  the 
memben  of  the  jury.  Margaret  looked  modestly 
downwards,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed ;  but  when,  now 
and  then,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  oonfront  a  witnws,  it 
was  with  a  calm  and  steady  ezpreasion.  Will  Crooks  : 
presented,  in  bis  whole  person  doneanoar,  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  his  fellow-prisonera.  He  attempted, 
Hometimes,  to  assume  an  ur  of  defiance  ;  but  his  boldness 
WTw  evidently  superficial ;  his  eyes  could  find  no  place 
of  rest ;  he  stared,  winked,  looked  at  the  floor,  then  at 
the  ceiling,  then  at  the  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution,  and  ' 
cnaoged  his  attitndeemy  minut«,  but  never  blushed. 

The  first  indictment  was  read,  charging  all  the  three 
prisoDers  at  the  bar  with  having  been  coDoemed  in 
causing  the  death  of  John  Smith,  miller,  ftc,  by  drawn- 
utg  or  other  meaas, 

To^thla  ril  the  ittisMigni  beaded  "  not  guilty and 

(I)  CoBcIudMl  from  p.  578-  "  ' 


Crooks  spoke  in  a  tone  of  voice  aa  firm  and  steady  as 
'  tiiat  of  his  companions  at  the  bar. 

Seigeant  Jackson  was  employed  for  the  proseentdon, 
and,  amid  profound  stillness^  opened  the  statemeut^of 
the  caae. — 

"  I  feel  this  to  be  a  case,"  said  he,  "  gentlemen  of  the 
jnry,  in  which  oar  respective  duties,  though  very  solemn 
and  important,  are  also  very  clear — we  have  to  attend 
to  facts  :  I  have  to  state  them,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  and 
you  have  to  consider  them,  and  judge  whether  or  not 
they  leave  room  for  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.    Your  most  minute  atten- 
tion is  required  to  every  particular  in  the  statement ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  yon  will  give  it,  as  joa  feel  your 
responubility  to  the  public,  and  to  your  own  consciences. 
Withont  farther  premce,  then,  I  proceed  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  case.   The  deceased,  John  Smith,  into 
whose  sudden  disappearance  and  death  we  tiave  to 
inquire,  was  a  respectable  man,  esteemed  by  his  neigh- 
bours, and  having  as  few  enemies  as  a  man  can  hope  to 
have,  who  is  at  all  oigaged  in  worldly  business.  His 
habits  were  ranarkably  regular,  mud  among  them  was 
noticeable  hts  attention  to  the  old  maxim  of  "early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise."   It  may  be  confidently  statod 
that  he  did  not  return  to  his  house  at  an  unseasonably 
late  hour  half-a-dozen  times  in  his  life.   It  is  important 
to  notice  a  man's  character  and  habita  of  life,  when  we 
are  required  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  his  dis- 
appearance.  There  are  some  men  who  can  stay  oat  all 
night  without  exciting  any  renuurkable  alarm  or  snrpiise, 
(a  laagh,)  bat  there  are  many  witnesses  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  deceased,  John  Smith,  of  Fordingplace  Mill, 
was  never  a  man  of  that  character.   I  shall  now  proceed 
to  notice  all  the  circamst«nces  of  his  disappearance, 
before  I  make  any  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar.    On  the  7th  day  of  November 
last,  he  left  bis  house  in  company  with  his  niece  and 
housekeeper,  Margaret  Smith,  to  walk  to  the  ootti^  of 
his  tenant,  Robert  Wilkinson.   This  cottage  is  abont 
half  a-mile  distant  from  Fordingplace  Mill.   There  are 
no  intermediate  houses;  nor  is  there  a  path  except 
between  the  two  places  juat  mentioned.   The  path  runs 
along  by  the  side  of  the  mill-stream  as  fkr  as  the  copse 
where  the  stream  joins  the  river,  and  then  tarns  np  to 
Wilkinson's  cottage.   At  the  hoose  of  Wilkinson  the 
deceased  transacted  his  business  in  a  cheerful  and  good- 
humoured  wiqr,  and  having  taken  a  little  reft^shment, 
departed  to  walk  back  to  the  mill  with  his  niece.  But 
ho  never  reached  his  home !  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  after  this  event,  his  body  was  found  lying  in 
the  mill-stream,  beside  the  copse  just  mentioned,  livid 
and  swollen,  and  with  some  marks  of  contnsions  on  the 
face,  apparently  having  been  several  days  in  the  water. 
I  most  say  a  word  with  respect  to  the  spot  where  the 
body  was  found.   You  must  observe  that  the  copse  I 
have  mentioned  is  situated  between  the  path  and  the 
mill-stream,  so  that  a  person  must  go  through  the  copse 
to  get  to  the  stream  at  that  spot  where  the  body  was 
found.   This  spot  is  about  a  hundred  yards'  distance 
from  the  mill,  and  almost  that  distance  from  the  plonk 
across  the  mHl-stream,  over  which  the  parties  must  pass. 
The  stream  at  this  place  (by  the  copse,  I  mean,)  is  over- 
shadowed with  boughs,  and,  as  no  person  has  any  busi- 
ness there,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  body  should  lie 
undiscovered  f^m  Tuesday  until  Friday  evening.  The 
person  who  discovered  it  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of 
November  last,  is  a  man  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  addicted  to  botany  and  other  more  peculiar 
studies,  which  accoonts  fbrbis  being  in  the  fields  so  late. 
And  now  I  mast  turn  to  relate  the  conduct  of  other 
persons  relative  to  this  matter ;  and,  first,  I  must  beg 
yon  to  notice  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  deceased.  We 
do  not  see  &cts  fairly  without  a  view  of  their  antece- 
dents :  and  I  feel     therefore,  my  dnty  to  state  folly  the 
relation  in  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  stood  to  the 
deceased  before  the  nl|^i  in  question.   The  prisoner 
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Margaret  Smith,  had  resided  at  the  mill,  a»  her  imcle's 
housekeeper,  for  upwards  of  five  years.  It  was  generally 
allowed  that  she  had  been  a  diligent  and  good  house- 
keeper, and  there  was  but  one  point — but  a  rciy  serious 
one — upon  which  the  deceased  bad  expressed  himself  as 
dissatiued  iritb  her  conduct;  this  was  the  encourage- 
ment wUbh  she  gave  to  the  addresses  of  a  person 
disapproved  by  the  deceased — " 

Here  Counsellor  Atkinson,  who  was  engaged  for  the 
defence  of  Margaret,  interpottud  to  complain  that  the 
learned  Seigeant  waa  interfering  with  matters  irreleyant 
to  the  case.  Richard  looked  indignantly,  and  Margaret 
just  raised  her  eyes  to  cast  a  reproachml  glance  on  tho 
counsel  for  the  proaecntion  as  he  oonUnoed — 

"  I  most  contend  that  I  am  only  stating  what  is  neces- 
sary for  a  fair  understaodiug  of  a  case  dependent  on 
circumstantial  evidence  ;  but  to  proceed — On  the  night 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  deceased,  the  prisoner 
Maigaret  Smith  arrived  at  the  mill,  and  was  met  by  the 
aervant-mud,  to  whom  she  addressed,  ia  a  veiy  cool 
manner,  the  inquiry,  '  Has  not  my  ancle  arrived  yet  Y 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  noise  waa  heard  at  Uio  door,  when 
the  prisoner  remarked,  with  equal  coolness,  '  That  ia 
Bichard  Bracewell  ;*  and  it  does  not  appear  that  during 
that  night  tke  made  any  atti'mpt  to  fiiul,  or  cause  to  be 
found,  her  missing  uncle.  It  must  also  be  observed, 
thai  veiy  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner 
Margaret  Smith,  the  prisoner  Richard  Bracewell  also 
arrived  at  the  Mill.  Veiy  shortly  afterwards  he  also 
was  mitaing  from  the  country,  and  did  not  appear  a^n 
until  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  About  the  same 
lime,  William  Crooks,  the  third  prisoner  at  the  hax,  was 
missing  from  hia  accustomed  hannts,  and  he  returned  to 
the  house  of  Ellen  Crooks,,  at  Fordingplace,  one  day 
after  the  return  of  Bracewell.  You  will  bear  witnesses 
vho  will  sufficiently  P>^Te  to  you,  that,  on  the  evening 
of  the  deceased's  disappearance,  the  prisoners  BntceweU 
and  Crooks  were  dnnking  together  in  a  way-aide 
tavern,  the  Black  Dog,  situated  about  half-a-mi1e  from 
the  spot  where  the  body  of  John  Smith  was  fonnd,  and 
that  they  left  the  house  together  about  half-past  eight 
o'clock  on  the  same  evening,  Oloerve,  at  haltpast  nine, 
or  a  few  minutes  later,  Bracewell  and  Matguet  Smith 
met  at  the  Mill,  and  by  the  time  when  the  servant 
returned  to  the  house,  Bracewell  had  dijappcared.  Such 
are  the  leading  fact«  of  the  case,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
add  many  remarks  to  them.  You  have  to  consider  how 
you  can  best  account  for  them  by  the  rules  of  rational 
probabllfty.  Did  the  deceased  commit  snicidel  The 
suspicion,  I  finnW  believe,  has  never  been  entertained 
by  any  individual.  He  was  not  (be  man  to  conmiit 
suicide.  Healthy,  prosperous,  and  on  good  terms  with 
the  world  and  with  himself,  he  naturally  loved  life. 
Besides,  he  would  not  have  taken  his  niece  with  him  for 
such  a  purpose.  But  the  supposition  is  too  unreasonable 
to  demanaa  word  farther.  IMd  he  meet  with  his  death 
by  accident  I  Did  he,  in  walking  home  with  his  niece, 
stray  through  the  copse,  and  ful  into  the  mill-stream, 
and  yet  all  so  quietly  and  snddenly  that  his  attcndaJit 
never  observed  itt  I  say  H  with  grief ;  but  I  cannot  see 
a  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.  Was  he  murdered 
by  persons  unknown  and  unapprehended  1  or  was  the 
conduct  of  the  priaoners  at  the  bar,  immediately  subse- 
quent to  his  disappearance,of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
no  explanation  except  by  the  supposition  of  their  guilt  1 
These  arc  the  qaeetiona,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  which 
I  surest  for  yonr  most  serious  consideration ;  and  your 
attention  to  the  particulars  stated  by  the  several 
witnesses  will,  I  believe,  enable  you  to  come  to  a  just 
determination."  Thus  the  learned  Sergeant  concluded 
his  statement. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Sosan  Holmes,  formerly 
a  servant  at  (he  MilL  The  sabetaooe  of  her  atatement 
was  as  follows ; 

"  I  lived,  for  a  year  and  a  month,  servant  under 
Margaret  Smith  at  the  mill.  I  was  generally  on  good 
terms  with  my  mistress.   I  believe  she  has  a  hot  temper, 


and  does  not  like  to  be  contradicted."  (Here  Conneellor 
Atkinson  interposed  to  comphun  of  the  questions.) 
"  I  believe  there  was  unpleasantness  sometimes  between 
master  and  mistress  atwut  Richard  Bracewell.  It  had 
been  getting  worse,  I  think,  a  little  before  master  dis- 
appeued.  I  was  in  the  house  all  the  time  while  master 
and  mistress  went  to  Robert  Wilkinson's.  Mistreas 
came  in  about  half-past  nine.  It  was  later  than  I 
expected.  She  looked  rather  warm  as  I  should  say.  I 
don't  think  her  face  is  easily  coloured  by  a  little  walking 
or  any  sort  of  work.  She  asked  me  if  master  had  come 
in— (ud  not  seem  much  surprised  when  I  told  her  '  no.' 
She  opened  the  door  for  Richard  Bracewell.  She  had 
not  bem  in  the  house  five  minutes  when  he  came  in. 
He  looked  flodied — not  very  much  in  liquor,  I  should 
say.  He  could  walk  steadily.  1  had  seen  a  man  cross 
the  plank  over  the  mill-stream  just  before  mistress  came 
in.  You  can  see  the  plank  from  the  kitchen  window. 
I  am  sure  it  was  not  master.  It  was  a  misty  night,  but 
I  could  see  his  figure,  and  by  his  walking  quickly  I 
judged  it  was  a  young  mim.  I  cannotsay  it  wasKchard 
Bracewell." 

Cross-examined  by  Conneellor  Atkinson. — "  I  went 
out  soon  after  Richard  Bracewell  came  in.  I  called  at 
Xell  Crooks' :  I  had  been  there  before.  Edward  Crooks 
never  p^d  me  particular  attentions.  Young  Nell  was 
at  home,  and  I  talked  with  her  awhile.  When  I 
returned  I  did  not  see  Bracewell.  I  have  been  to  Nell 
Crooks'  several  times  since  then." 

During  the  examination  of  this  witness,  Margaret 
kept  her  eyes  sted&stly  fixed  on  her  face  ;  and  it  waa 
observed  that  the  ^rl  looked  very  much  confused  when 
confessing  her  visits  to  Kell  Crooks'  house. 

The  next  witness  called  waa  Thomas  Batters*  the  land- 
lord of  the  Black  Do«. 

Examined  byUr.  Biult^.— " The  prisoners,  Richard 
Bruewell  and  William  Crookn,  were  at  my  house  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  Kovembcr  last.  They  drank  two 
qnarta  of  ale  between  them.  Crooks  had  been  at  the 
noose  neariy  all  day.  Bracewell  came  in  about  half-past 
seven  o'clock.  They  left  the  house  about  half-past  eight. 
They  were  not  drunk.  Crooks  had  been  at  my  house 
the  evening  before  with  William  Maylor,  the  young  man 
who  is  missing.  I  cannot  say  how  much  ale  they  drank 
that  night,  the  6th  of  November.  They  went  away 
very  lat«.  It  wa.s  past  midnight.  Nayior  was  very 
drunk.  He  could  not  have  walked  without  Crooks' 
assistance.  I  have  never  seen  Naylor  since  he  left  my 
house  with  Crooks  that  evening.  He  was  generally 
drunk.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money ;  more  than 
his  own  independent  property  would  cover,  1  believe. 
Bracewell  has  never  been  at  my  house  since  the  7th  of 
November.' 

Jane  Hartley,  Mr.  Bracewell's  housekeeper,  was  next 
examined. 

"  I  have  lived  at  Mr.  Bracewell's,  the  attomey'd,  now 
for  more  than  three  years.  Richard,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  I  have  always  considered  a  steady  young  man.  He 
took  his  dinner  at  home  on  ths  7th  of  November. 
After  dinner  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  late  at  nigfaL 
He  came  in  flushed  and  seeming  tired ;  did  not  take  any 
supper,  but  drank  a  tankard  of  ale.  He  went  out,  soon 
after  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth,  and  I  did 
not  sec  him  lu^ain  until  the  Hth  day  of  November." 

Robert  WiUcinsou,  a  small  farmer,  was  then  placed  in 
the  box. 

"  I  rented  a  few  acres  of  land  imder  the  deceased, 
John  Smith.  He  was  at  my  house  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  of  November  last  I  paid  him  a  small  account 
for  meal  and  bran.  He  was  in  very  good  spirits,  and 
took  some  ale.  I  cannot  say  justly  how  much  ;  but  it 
might  be  someUung  more  than  three  half-pints.  It  was 
not  small  beer.  My  wife  generally  brews  good  ale. 
I  dont  often  take  more  than  a  pint  of  it  at  a  time. 
The  deceased,  John  Smith,  often  called  at  my  house. 
I  never  knew  him  to  be  out  late  at  night.  He  was  no 
ways  given  to  drink.   His  niece,  Margaret^  did  not  say 

—      u n t  ,r,H  h., CjQOQ  k.  —  
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much  while  vu  in  my  house  vith  Mm.  They 
seemed  good  Mends  vhen.tney  left.  I  saw  nothing  of 
John  after  that,  until  1  saw  hia  body  in  the  mill-stream 
just  by  the  copee," 

When  the  examination  of  the  witness  had  closed, 
Jonas  Singleton  was  called  for,  and  there  was  a  murmur 
through  the  Court, — "  The  prophet !  the  wise  man  of 
Foidingplace !"  as  he  appMied.  CotmseUor  Atkinson 
immediately  rose  to  object  to  the  examination  of  this 
witness,  on  the  groond  of  his  mental  incompetency;  but 
this  objection  was  overruled  by  Seijeant  Jackson's 
assertion  that  there  was  no  proof  of  sach  incompetency, 
and,  accordingly.  Singleton  was  examined.  He  gave 
a  rational  account  of  his  discoTery  of  the  corpse,  and 
was  then  cross-examined  by  Coansellbr  Atkinson,  who 
handed  to  him  a  paper  containing  the  "vision  "  wliich 
we  have  narrated. 

"  Now,  Sir,  is  that  your  handwriting  T 

"  I  believe  it  is." 

"  You  there  state,  that  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
November  last  you  saw  the  prisoners,  Richard  Bracewell 
and  Margaret  Smith  near  the  copse  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  Miller's  field.  Now,  I  ask  yon,  did  you  see  tiiem 
bodily  nn  yon  saw  the  corpse  of  the  Miller  m  the  stream 
on  the  evening  of  the  lOtn  of  November  last  1 

"  I  saw  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  vvtion,"  said  Singleton. 

"  And  may  I  ask  you,  havo  you  not  often  seen  your 
'  visions '  people  whose  bodies  were,  at  the  same  time, 
a  hundred  miles  distant )" 

"  Yea ;  they  come  to  me  in  visions."  (A  laugh.) 

"  Veiy  veil ;  and  have  yoa  not  seen  people  walking  and 
heard  them  talking  who  had  been  burled  for  some  yeara  T 

"  I,  perhaps,  have ;  but  I  fo^et  many  thlngB." 

"Yoa  have  seen  King  George,  I  bblieve^  in  the 
Miller's  iield  aforesaid  T 

Serjeant  Jackson  objected  to  this  leading  question. 

"I  must  petBtBt,"  said  Counsellor  Atkinson,  "in 
showing  tike  Court  tiie  general  incapacl^  of  the  witness 
to  give  sound  evidence  in  any  case ;  andforthispurpose 
T  claim  permission  to  read  over  some  papers  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  are  all  in  the  band- 
writing  of  the  witness,  Jonas  Singleton,  as  he  will  ^low." 
The  counsellor  here  handed  the  papers  to  Singleton, 
who  looked  over  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  all 
in  luR  bandwriUiuf. 

"  My  lord,"  a^d  the  connael  for  the  defence,  taming 
to  the  judge,  "you  most  have  patience  with  me  for 
reading  these  strange  papers,  as  I  ahall,  afterwards, 
show  that  they  bear  very  aerioualy  upon  the  case."  He 
then  read  the  following  papers  : —  « 

"  September  Sd. — Moon  a  second  quarter — likely  to 
liave  much  rain.  I  was  in  the  Brigg  Close  near  the 
river — much  colt's-foot  grows  about  here — ^face  due  north 
— very  cloudy  sky.  I  saw  a  man  like  little  Wiggins  the 
qnaek  doctor  coming  over  the  field ;  and,  now  and  then, 
he  stooped  down  and  gathered  up  something — herbs 
veiy  likely.  When  he  came  to  me  he  said, '  There  is  a 
herb  of  rare  virtaee  in  this  field  that  you  know  nothing 
of."  I  asked  him  if  he  would  tell  me  what  it  was.  He 
said  he  would  if  I  would  promise  him  only  one  thing. 
I  asked  him  what  that  was.  'It  is,'  said  he^  'that  you 
will  never  pay  any  more  attentiona  to  Uaigaret'  I  sud, 
'  No  !' — vanished  !"  (Great  laughter  in  the  court) 

At  the  mention  of  her  name,  Margaret  blushed ;  bat 
seemed  to  liave  some  difficulty  in  suppres^ng  a  smile. 
Yoang  Bracewell  smiled  openly  as  the  paper  was  read. 
The  counsellor  then  took  up  another  paper  and  read  : — 

"  September  1. — 1  was  in  the '  high-field,'  abont  seven 
o'clock—heard  the  town-clock  strike,  and  old  Jemmy 
the  sexton  came  to  me  and  said,  '  Some  very  great 
peiHon  is  dead.'  I  asked  him  who  1  but  he  could  not 
tell  me  the  name.  Then  I  saw  Will  Crooks  and  two 
boys  getting  through  a  hedge ;  and  Susan  Holmes  came 
op  and  said  some  hens  had  been  stolen  from  the  Hill, 
and  her  mistress  was  venr  mad  about  them. — Vanished  I 
then  I  law,  down  in  the  Miller's  field,  Bichard  &»eirall 
walking  very  fiut  to  the  MilL— Vaniahed  I " 


"Of  Buch  materials,"  said  the  counsellor,  "are  the 
rest  of  these  papers  composed ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  jury 
to  consider  what  attention  ahonld  he  pidd  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  witness  who  wrote  them." 

Robert  Walker,  surgeon,  was  next  examined, — and 
stated  as  follow* 

"  I  saw  the  body  of  the  deceased,  John  Smith,  on  the 
eleventh  of  November,  but  did  not  open  it.  I  cannot 
say  there  irere  marks  fVom  blows  upon  the  head  or  face. 
The  skin  was  discoloured ;  but  It  might  be  the  effect  of 
immersion  in  water.  The  body  had  evidently  been  in 
the  water  a  considerable  time.  I  should  say  as  long  as 
two  or  three  days." 

Thus  ended  the  statements  for  the  proaecution  ;  and 
when  Counsellor  Atkinson,  a  rising  young  man,  stood 
up  to  b^n  the  defence,  there  was  great  excitement, 
espedally  among  the  hidiea  in  the  court.  Margaret  now 
raised  her  head  and  looked  at  the  young  counsellor  with 
some  expression  of  hopefhlaess  in  her  countenance,  as 
he  began  to  speak. 

"  It  is  hard  to  conceive,*  said  he,  "  of  two  pereons 
placed  in  a  situation  more  interesting  and  awful  than 
tiiat  of  the  two  individuals  at  ^he  bar.  But  I  must  also 
remind  yon,  gentlemen  of  the  jmy,  that  if  there  ever 
was  a  case  when  yon  needed  to  fbel  the  weightiest  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  esti- 
mating the  true  import  of  the  facts  laid  before  you,  it  ia 
now.  Two  persons  in  the  bloom  of  life  stand  before  you, 
and  in  anch  circumstances,  that  itrests  with  your  verdict 
either  to  restore  them  to  life,  and  the  prospect  of  hap- 
piness, or  to  e<msi^  them  to  an  early  and  dishonourable 
grave.  ^  Dreadful  would  be  the  mistake  caused  by  pre- 
sumption, were  a  court  of  justice,  summoned  to  protect 
society  from  convicted  offenders  against  human  rights 
and  interests,  to  warrantthe  execution  of  two  unoffending 
persons,  and  thus  deprive, /or  ewer,  human  society  of  two 
worthy  members  1  To  guiu^i  against  such  a  fearful  and 
irreparable  itjjaiy,  our  law  has  wisely  determined  that, 
where  there  is  doubt  left  by  the  evidence  of  a  case,  the 
prisoher  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  real  value 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  learned  Seijeant  for  the 
prosecution,  I  must  most  earnestly  protest  against 
a  remark  which  fell,  I  would  hope,  unadvisedly,  from 
his  lips.  'You  have  to  consider,'  said  the  learned 
Seijeant,  'how  you  can  best  account  for  these  &ct3  by 
the  rules  of  rational  probability.'  I  deny  the  principle 
altogether.  It  has  no  right  to  he  harbour^  for  a  moment 
in  a  court  of  justice.  No,  no  !  gentlemen,  you  have  not 
to  as^^nJt  for  the  facte  stated.  You  are  not,  as  it  has 
been  insinuated,  driven  to  the  dilemma  of  either  con- 
victing the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  or  else  giving  some 
more  rational  account  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
deceased.  You  have  only  to  determiim  whether  the 
evidence  laid  before  you  contains  clear  and  indubitable 
proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  priaonera. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  Counsel  for  the  proaecution  travelled 
back,  1  think  nnnecessarily.tostate  particulars  respecting 
the  parties  at  the  bar  whidi  are  irrelevant  to  the  case ; 
and  ne  lias  thus  compelled  me  to  travel  a  little  further 
sUU,  and  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  the  particulars 
thus  stated,  in  the  light  of  the  characters  of  the  parties 
concerned.  I  can  conceive  no  vone  state  of  society  than 
one  in  which  the  testimony  of  general  character  is  dis- 
trusted or  easily  thrown  aside,  on  account  of  a  few  un- 
favourable appearances.  Why,  the  best  man  among  us, 
judged  in  this  fashion,  would  not  be  safe.  1  say  the  best 
man  living  may  be  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  that 
might  tell  against  him,  if  his  general  character  were 
never  taken  into  account  A  hundred  little  things  un- 
noticed every  day  wonld  swell  into  importance,  when 
a  criminal  charge  was  preferred.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  partieuli»8  stated  ]  These  young  persons  wished  to 
many,  and  the  deceased,  it  appears,  was  opposed  to  the 
match ,  Well ;  what  of  that  1  Such  circumstances  are 
found  in  hundreds  of  households  in  this  country,  and 
yet  murder  is  not  likely  to  be  the  runlt  Thera  may, 
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possibly,  be  found  among  tlic  Mt  auditors  in  thiR  as- 
sembly, some  who  diflfor  from  their  imclea  or  guardians 
rceipecting  matrimonj;  buttheynever  dream  of  solving 
the  difficulty  by  murder ;  and  why  should  you  entertain 
the  thought  that  ever  the  priaonetsat  the  bar  cherished 
such  a  design  J  I  say  you  have  no  proof  of  it ;  and  the 
suspicion  ought  to  be  at  once  removed  from  your  minds, 
and  the  evidence  brought  forward  should  be  looked  at 
alone,  and  not  in  an  unfavourable  light  reflected  from 
such  a  suspicion.  Banish  it,  then,  gentlemen,  from  your 
minds.  Ilemember  that,  just  in  proportion  ts  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  is  vague  and  uncerlain,  the 
weight  of  the  general  character  of  the  accused  perRon 
ought  to  tell  agiunatsuch  evidence.  Let  us,  then,  look 
at  the  general  character  of  the  accused  Harguet  Smith. 
£ven  the  witnesses  against  her  cannot  deny  that  it  was 
irreproachable.  So  well  and  satisfactorily  did  she  per- 
form the  duties  of  housekeeping,  so  valuable  had  she 
made  herself  to  her  deceased  uncle,  that  big  principal 
ground  of  opposition  to  her  projected  marriage  was  his 
unwillingness  to  part  wit*  such  a  good  and  faithful 
mistress  of  his  household.  If  there  is  a  sure  mark  of 
goodnessof  interna!  character  among  women,  it  is  surely 
in  the  self-sacrificing,  constant  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  a  household.  A  woman  who  shows  such  a  spirit  is  not 
likely  suddenly— no  ]  not  at  the  call  of  opposed  lore,  to 
oonceive  a  plan  for  murderinga  relative  and  a  benefactor. 
Now,  what  were  the  facts  of  the  case  so  far  as  the  ac- 
cused, Maigaret  Smith,  was  concerned  t  She  left  Bobert 
JVilkinson's  house,  in  company  with  her  nucle,  abont 
half-past  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
November  last,  and  arrived  at  the  Mill  alone,  at  al>ont 
half-past  nine.  This  is  really  the  whole  statement 
agunst  her.  Now  what  iue  been  said  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  journey  J  The  night  was  so  misty  that  you 
could  not  Bee  a  person  cleariy  at  ten  yards'  distance. 
Still  the  deceased  knew  the  way  to  his  Mill ;  but  what 
evidence  have  we  of  the  state  of  sobriety  in  which  he 
set  out  from  Wilkinson's  house  t  He  had  taken  *  a  little 
refreshment,'  says  the  learned  Serjeant.  '  It  mi^t  be 
something  more  than  three  half  pintu,'  save  Wilkinson. 
A  pint  auda-half  ofwkat^  The  witness  says, '  My  wife 
brews  good  ale.  I  do  not  often  take  more  than  a  pint 
of  it  at  a  time." 

"  Now,  with  respect  to  the  place  where  the  body  was 
found  :  is  it  a  wonderful  thing  that  a  man  intoxicated 
should  miss  his  way,  and  walk  through  a  copse !  And 
what  evidence  have  we  to  show  that  his  body  might  not 
float  down  from  another  part  of  the  stream  1  There  are 
witnesses,  who  will  tell  you  that  the  mUl-stream  is 
swift  and  strong  enough  for  that.  Now,  as  to  tho  con- 
duct of  the  accused,  on  arriving  at  the  Mill.  She  a«ked 
the  servant,  '  Has  not  my  uncle  arrived  yet  V  This,  of 
itself,  would  be  a  proof  of  innocence.  What  is  said  to 
make  it  look  like  a  sign  of  guUt  i  She  asked  the 
question,  it  is  said,  'in  a  very  cool  manner.'  Who  can 
say  what  notions  the  witness,  Susan,  may  have  of  a  cool 
manner?  And  when  was  coolness  or  calmness,  in  a 
young  offender  at  iwt,  discovered  to  be  a  sign  of 
guilt  J  What  occasion  vm  there  for  any  sudden  alarm ! 
The  deceased  might  have  turned  aside  into  the  yard,  or 
gone  into  the  MiU,  to  attend  to  some  Utile  business. 
JJut  what  have  we  next  brought  forwai^  as  a  sign  of 
gui  U  I  The  accused  recognised  the  fooUteps  of  Brace- 
well.  Could  she  not  discern  the  step  of  a  young  from 
that  of  an  old  man?  Was  Bracewell  a  stranger  f  Was 
Im  wming  in  the  evening  a  new  thing  /  U  it,  I  ask,  a 
wonderful  thing,  for  a  young  woman  to  spring  up  and 
open  the  door,  when  she  hears  the  footstep  of  her  lover  I 
^\  e  l,  how  long  did  they  remain  togetlier  (  There  is  no 
evidence  that  they  remained  together  five  minutes. 
1  say,  there  is  no  feet  to  discountenance  the  assertion, 
that  Margaret  Smith  instantly  told  Braccweil  of  her 
uncles  disappearance,  and  that  Bracewell  instantly  set 
out  to  search  for  the  missing  man.  She  had  sent  out, 
in  search  of  her  uncle,  the  tnisUest  and  most  devoted 
person  whom  she  kneir;  and  what  could  she  do  moral 


It  would  hot  have  been  seemly  for  a  woman  to  trust 
herself  out  in  the  dark  night.  But  what  evidence  have 
we  that  idle  ever  closed  her  eyes  that  night  1  Bracewell 
did  not  return,  and,  as  he  conducts  his  own  defence,  I 
leave  him  to  account  for  bis  absence;  but  it  does  not 
i^ect  the  case  of  my  client  You  have  beard  a  fiili 
statement  of  all  the  facta  in  vhieh  she  isconeerned,  and 
I  have  shown  that  they  amount  to  nothing  clearly 
sgalnst  her. 

"  She  missed  her  uncle  when  walking  several  yards 
behind  him,  on  a  misty  night  The  path  by  t^e  stream, 
near  the  Mill,  is  bordered  with  so^  moss,  and  would 
give  no  sound  of  footsteps ;  so  that  she  could  not  know 
how  far  be  was  in  advance  of  her.  She  sent  out,  in  a 
few  minntes  after  her  arrival  at  the  Mill,  a  person  is 
search  of  her  onole.  That  person  did  not  return ;  and 
from  this  mystery  relative  to  other  individually  a  charge 
is  coloured  up  aguust  the  last  person  in  the  world 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  suspected. 

"  Uentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  have  shown  you  that  the 
circumstances  on  which  the  charge  is  founded  are  not 
weighty  enough  to  shake  the  testimopy  of  good  cha- 
racter in  fkvonr  of  the  accused  person.  I  shall  now, 
with  a  good  eonfidence,  leave  my  client's  case  to  your 
sober  and  patient  judgment.  You  will  dismiss  all 
popular  rumoniB  and  prejudices  from  your  minds,  and 
allow  the  voice  of  common  sense  and  conscience  to  quell 
the  suspicions  which  have  been  excited  hy  cireum- 
Btances,  perhaps  mj-sterious,  and  cert^uly  onfortnnate, 
but  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a  charge  so  awfU  as  that 
brought  against  the  prisoner.  You  will  not  allow  tic 
dark  cloud  of  suspicion  which  has  gathered  around  the 
good  reputation  of,  I  believe,  a  virtuous  and  worthy 
young  woman,  to  blacken  into  the  night  of  a  death  of 
infamy ;  but  disperse  it  at  once,  and  restore  her  to  life, 
good  tame,  and  happiness." 

Here  Counsellor  Atkinson  closed  his  address,  and  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  were  called. 

Sarah  Stokes,  an  <Ad  mme,  was  the  first  witness 
called,  and  stated  as  follows : — 

"  1  am  a  nurse,  and  attended  the  late  John  Smith 
during  an  illness,  about  two  yeara  sgo,  and  I  can  testily 
that  the  conduct  of  Margaret  Smith,  the  prisoner,  was 
always  exceedingly  kind  towards  her  uncle>" 

Mary  Barnes,  who  had  lived  as  servant-maid  at  the 
Mill,  confirmedthe  statement  of  thefiirt  witness.  Next, 
a  woman,  who  had  called  at  the  Hill  for  milk  on  the 
morning  after  the  Milter  was  lost,  stated  that  the  grief 
and  trouble  of  Margaret  were  evident. 

John  Green  also,  servant-man  to  Bobeit  Wilkinson, 
stated  that  the  path  idoug  by  the  mill-stream  was 
mossy,  80  that  a  footstep  upon  It  would  be  inandiUe  at 
a  little  distance. 

iCdward  Norris,  a  man  who  worked  in  the  Mill,  stated 
that  the  mill-stream  would,  at  certain  times,  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  down  a  man's  body  as  far  ss  from  the 
plank  to  the  copse. 

These  were  all  the  witnesses  who  came  forward  for 
the  defence. 

Richard  Bracewell  was  then  ^owed  to  make  his  own 
defence.  Haigaret  nused  her  head,  and  looked  with  an 
earnest,  and  yet  confident;  expression  at  the  speaker,  ss 

he  began, — 

"My  Lord,  Qentlemen  of  the  Jury, — I  thank  you, 
and  the  juat  laws  of  my  country,  for  this  opportunity  ot' 
speaking  in  my  own  defence,  if  1  intended  anyll^g 
like  pleading,  1  might  have  found  a  more  capable  advo- 
cate ;  but,  as  I  wish  only  to  state  facts,  yon  may  see  the 
propriety  of  my  speaking  on  my  own  behall  The  case 
at  present  before  you  demands  ample  time  for  mature 
deliberation,  1  will,  therefore,  consume  no  more  of  it 
with  introductory  remarks,  but  at  once  address  myself 
to  the  statement  of  facts.  iJlentlemen,  if  you  hear  me 
without  hvour,  1  trust  you  will  hear  me  without  any 
determined  prejudice,  ^e  points  which  I  have  to 
explidn  are  the  following  my  interview  with  the 
prisoner  Crooks,  on  the  6th  of^ovemberJaBt;  myap- 
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peanmce  at  the  Mill  on  the  Bame  evening ;  and  my 
absence  from  home  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber. I  am  aorry  that  I  camiot  give  my  explanation  of 
the  eiroamBtaoc«9  wiUiont  giving  information  Tery  un- 
Cftronnkble  to  other  persons ; "  [here  Crooks  Was  evi- 
dently piirturbed]  "  but  1  owe'a  duty  to  my  own  life, 
to  one  whom  I  esteem  fax  beyond  the  valne  of  that  life," 
[here  there  fras  a  murmur  of  approbation  among  the 
udies]  "  and,  more  than  all,  to  the  God  of  truth  and 
joBlice.   1  will,  tberefote,  tell  you  alt  1  know. 

"  Yoa  hare  heard  «n  individual  of  the  name  of 
William  Naylor  mentioned  in  the  evidence  given  by  the 
witness  Thomas  Batters,  landlord  of  the  Black  Dog. 
Gentlemen,  I  must  midce  Bom^i  statements  reftpecting 
that  yonng  man's  character,  t«  exnlaia  the  interest 
which  I  felt,  and  the  exertions  i  ma^,  on  his  behalf. 
He  had  been  my  schooUellow.  He-b»d  good  qualities, 
though  they  all  seemed  drowned  in  one  .Tiee— that  of : 
habitual,  1  might  almost  say  constavt,  intemperance. 
Uis  bthat  left  a  sum  of  mon^  for  faim,  under  the 
oootrol  of  my  bther,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  Unhappily, 
the  yonag  man  wiu  brought  up  to  no  buBineas  or  pro- 
fession. He  fell  into  the  lowest  company,  and  often,  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  lost  sums  of  money,  by 
onfair  means,  in  such  company.  .He  had  been  missing 
from  borne  aince  the  4tb  of  November  last;  but,  as  his 
habits  were  bo  very  reckless  and  irregular,  this  excited 
little  surprise.  His  mot)Kr-in-law,  however,  was  alanned 
when  she  discovered,  on  the  sixth  of  the  same  month, 
that  he  had  taken  a  conMderable  sum  of  money  from 
her  till,  and  requestod  me  to  make  my  best  eflbrts  to 
find  turn,  and  recover  some  portion  of  the  money.  1 

I  knew,  18  all  the  neighbours  knew,  that  he  was  very 
often  in  company  with  the  brothers  William  and  Edward 
Crooks.  Uf  their  characters  1  do  not  wi^  to  say  a 
word  :  I  wonld  only  refer  yon  to  all  the  people  of  their 
neighbonrhood.  i  went  to  the  Black  Dog  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  and  found  William  Crooks  there. 
1  gave  him  liquor,  to  conceal  from  him  the  object  of  my 
viait.  .When  I  Inquired  after  Naylor,  he  seemed  un- 
willing to  give  me  any  ioformaUon.  We  Left  the  Black 
Dog  together,  and  I  followed  him  to  the  house  of  Nell 
Crooks,  in  Fordingplacc,  where  he  lodges.  Here  I  was 
violently  abused  by  the  woman  of  the  houHe,  and  a 
young  woman  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Young 
Nell,  with  whom  Naylor  was  intimate.  1  left  thie 
house,  and  called  at  sereral  public-houses,  inquiring  for 
Naylor ;  at  one  of  theae  hoosea  I  saw  John  Ureen,  the 
servant-man  of  Robert  Wilkinson,  farmer,  who  informed 
me  that  he  had  seen  Williun  Crooks  and  William 
Naylor  together,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  instant." 
[Here  Crooks,  the  prisoner,  was  observed  to  turn  very 
pale.]  "  He  told  me  that  Naylor  appeared  to  be  very 
drunk,  and  that  he  watched  the  two  men  until  they 

'  q^roached  a  hovel  in  the  Bridge-field,  near  to  which 
was  a  manure-heap.  He  would  liave  followed  them, 
but  knew  the  chancter  of  the  men.  1  determined  to 
prosecute  my  search  in  the  morning.  After  leaving 
John  Green,  I  walked  to  the  Mill.  I  can  give  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  going  there,  beyond  the  motive  which 
led  me  there  as  often  as  opportunity  allowed.  With 
regard  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour — half-past  nine — I 
may  observe,  that  the  dooeaaed,  John  Smith,  generally 
retired  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  and  1  had  fiequenl^ 
visited  tlie  house  after  that  tune.  1  had  not  been  in 
the  house  five  minutes  l>etV>ie  Mai^^aret  Smith  told  me, 
with  some  anxiety,  that  her  uncle  was  missing,  and  1 
did  not  stay  ten  minutes  longer  in  the  house,  after 
1  heard  that.  Yet  I  cannot  say  that  1  felt  any  great 
anxiety  on  his  account,  U^fgaret  Smith  also  told  me 
that  she  thought  her  uncle  was  smnewhal  affected  by 
Ui«  ale  be  had  drunk,  and  that  he  had  thnatened  to 
"  doot"  me,  if  he  found  me  in  his  house. 

As  1  left  the  Mill,  1  said  I  would  make  some  inquiry 
afW  him ;  but  still  I  thought  he  must  be  about  the 
pUce,  and,  as  I  did  not  w^  to  meet  him,  1  neither 
looked  for  him  nor  called  after  him.   I  ci^ed  at  the 


house  of  an  acquaintance,  where  I  stayed  a  few  minut«8, 
and  then  went  home  to  my  Other's  house,  where  1  drank 
a  tankard  of  ale,  and  immediately  went  to  bed.  The 
next  monung  I  communicated  my  buBiness  to  my  fether, 
put  some  money  in  my  pocket,  wad  went  out,  soon  after 
breakfast,  to  renew  my  inquiries  after  the  mis-ing 
William  Naylor.  I  went,  first  to  John  Green  before 
mentioned,  whom  I  found  at  work  in  the  Bridge-field. 
We  went  to  the  manure-heap,  mentioned  before,  and, 
turning  over  the  straw,  found  marks  as  if  the  body  of  a 
man  had  recently  lain  there.  1  confess  I  had  very  dark 
suspicions  of  the  treatment  which  the  missing  man  had 
received  fh)m  his  companion,  the  prisoner,  William 
Crooks.  [Here  Crooks  scowled  upon  Braeewell.]  i 
then  went  up  into  the  town,  and  had  some  conversation, 
at  the  Fleece  tavern,  with  Mrs.  Naylor,  the  mother-in- 
law  of  the  missing  individual.  She  told  mo  that  he 
had  talked  of  leaving  her,  and  going  to  visit  some  rela- 
tives near  Burnley.  I  commuuicated  to  her  my  worst 
fear^  and  she  earnestly  begged  me  to  make  all  possible 
inquiries  alter  him.  1  rode  on  the  coach  to  Burnley, 
where  I,  also,  have  friends,  who  pressed  me  to  stay  with 
them  a  few  days.  I  did  so ;  and  employed  much  of  my 
time  in  searching  for  Naylor,  but  to  .  no  purpose.  His 
friends  denied  aU  knowledge  of  his  having  been  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  wrote  bom  Burnley  to  my  father  on 
the  buuness. 

"  Gentlemen,  -1  have  concluded  my  statement.  A 
word  or  two  more,  and  1  leave  myself  in  your  hands. 
You  see  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  me,  in  clearing 
myself,  to  open  a  new  oa&e  of  suspicion  against  another. 
This  complication  of  your  duty  must  require  ample 
time  for  investigation.  Truth  and  justice,  I  believe, 
gentlemen,  will  nltinuttely  triumph  even  In  this  im- 
perfect world ;  but  they  cannot  always  triumph  in  a 
day.  Time,  tlien,  gentlemen — time — time  is  all  I  re- 
quire from  you  to  save  my  own  reputation,  and  the 
happiness  of  those  dear  to  me." 

Here  Braeewell  concluded.  During  the  whole  of  his 
statement,  Qrooks  had  looked  upon  him  with  a  dismal 

BCOWl. 

The  witnesses  called  to  corroborate  Bracewell's  state- 
ment were,  a  relative  from  Burnley,  Mrs.  N^Ior,  and 
the  landlords  of  the  pabUe-houses  mentioned  in  his 
story.  John  Green,  the  servant-man  of  Robert  Wilkin- 
son, also  confirmed  all  the  statements  with  which  bin 
name  had  been  connected ;  and  his  brother,  James 
Qreen,  asserted  that  be  had  observed,  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  November,  the  mark  of  a  slipping  foot  at 
the  edge  of  the  miU-str^un,  a  little  above  the  copse  on 
the  way  to  the  MiU. 

No  witnesses  appeared  in  fiivour  of  the  prisoner 
Crooks. 

The  court  was  then  adjourned,  and  mob  a|[un  in  Imlf- 
an-hour.  The  Judge  then  proceeded  with  his  summary 
of  the  evidence ;  but  before  he  had  uttered  many  words. 
Sergeant  Jackson  entered  the  court,  and  stated  that  he 
had  freeh  evidence  now  to  lay  before  the  Jury,  in  the 
shape  of  a  confession  just  made  and  signed  by  the 
prisoner,  William  Crooks.  Braeewell  and  Margaret 
seemed  amazed  at  this  aimouncement,  and  there  was 
great  astonishment  throughout  the  court  while  the  Ser- 
geuit  read  the  following  document : — 

"  J,  William  Crooks,  do  solenmly  declare  that,  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  November  last,  I  met  the  prisoner, 
Richard  Braeewell,  by  appointment,  at  the  Black  Dog. 
He  brought  a  short  bludgeon  in  his  pocket,  and,  afi«r 
we  had  drunk  several  pints  of  ale,  we  set  out  to  waylay 
the  deceased,  John  Smith,  near  the  copse.  As  the 
deceased  was  coming  down  the  field,  Braeewell  whispered 
to  me,  '  The  old  villain  has  his  niece  with  him.'  But 
the  niece  stayed  behind  at  her  uncle  approached  the 
copse.  It  was  a  little  after  nine  o'clock.  We  let  him 
go  past  the  copse  a  little  way,  and  then  Braeewell  said 
to  me,  '  NoVfl  your  time,  Crooks  1'  I  then  went  after 
the  Miller ;  but  Braeewell  kept  concealed  in  the  eopslS. 
I  struck  the  deceased  twice  on  the  head  with  the 
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bludgeon,  then  drew  the  body  to  the  mill-Btream,  and 
poshed  it  in.  1  then  went  into  the  copse.  In  a  few 
minutes  Bracewoll  and  I  came  out  of  the  copse,  and  drew 
the  body  down  to  tiie  shady  place  where  it  was  found. 
Biaeewell  promised  me  good  pay ;  and,  soon  afterwards, 
we  separated.  This,  I  solemnly  declare,  is  the  whole 
truth  of  the  way  in  which  the  miller  met  his  death. 
"  Siniodf  W iLLUH  Cuooiia,  +  his  mark. 

"  In  the  preBttnee  of,  "  Willuh  Bailbt,  Barrister." 

"  Sahukl  Kndbbs,  Oaoier." 

The  Judge  then  asked  the  prisoner,  Crooks,  if  be  had 
anything  to  add  to  this  statement)  He  refused  to  say 
another  word.  Bracewell  was  then  asked  if  he  would 
make  any  reply  to  the  statement  just  read  over. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  he,  "  I  am  utterly  amazed  at  the 
awful  wickedness  of  the  man  who  has  brought  forward 
this  fklse  confemon.  It  is  throughout  a  Ue;  but  I  still 
b^  for  time— time,  my  Lord,  that  the  truth  may  become 
apparent." 

The  Judge  then  addreawd  the  Juiy,  and  they  retired. 
After  a  long  atKwnee  tii«y  retamed  with  tiie  verdict — 
"  We  find  the  prisoners,  tUchard  Braaewell  and  William 
Crooks,  oQiLTT  of  WILFUL  MVRDEii — the  prisoner, 
Margaret  Smith,  hot  odiltt." 

The  prisoners  were  next  asked  if  they  had  anything 
to  say  wt^  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced.  Crooks 
refused  to  speak.  "  For  tim^,  my  Lord,  is  all  my 
prayer,"  was  tiie  answer  given  by  Bnusewell. 

The  Judge  then  put  on  his  black  cap,  and  pronoanced 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  conaemned  prisoners, 
warning  them  to  prepare  for  a  speedy  execution.  They 
were  then  conducted  to  their  eeUs. 

Crooks  was  ritUng  in  his  cell  on  the  ere  of  execution. 
Young  Nell  had  viuted  him  during  the  day  to  inquire 
for  JVaylor:  but  he  bad  repulsed  her  with  violence. 
Mr.  Braceweli,  the  elder,  with  Mai^aret  Smith,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  prison,  now  entered  hia  cell.  The 
chaplain  earnestly  entreated  the  prisoner,  if  he  had  any- 
thing more  to  confess,  that  he  would  not  .delay.  Mar- 
garet fell  apon  her  kness,  and  added  the  most  touching 
prayers  to  the  exhortlttiooB  of  the  chaplain.  The  con- 
science of  the  prisoner  seamed  to  benTilhing  in  torture, 
until,  late  in  the  night,  he  bade  them  get  pen  and  paper, 
and  take  down  his  last  words  in  this  world.  The  gaoler 
and  other  witnesses  were  called  in,  and  the  prisoner 
made  a  second  and  last  confession,  as  follows : — 

"  Every  word  in  my  former  conf&ision  is  false,  except 
that  Richard  Bracewell  met  me  at  the  Black  Dog  on 
the  7th  of  Kovember  last.  He  came  to  inquire  after 
Naylor.  I  was  drinking  with  Naylor  all  day,  on  the  0th. 
He  had  plenty  of  money,  and  told  me  he  meant  te  leave 
the  countiy.  He  got  verj'  drunk  towards  evening,  and 
said  he  would  go  to  Kell  Crooks,  and  bid  good  bye  to 
young  Nell.  1  took  him  into  the  cow-house  in  the 
Bridge-field,  and  there  struck  him  one  heavy  blow  on 
the  head  with  a  ^ort  bludgeon.  He  groaned  and  fell, 
as  I  thought,  dead  on  the  spot.  I  buned  lus  body  in 
the  manure-heap.  I  hare  never  seen  him,  nor  heard  of 
him,  from  Uiat  day  to  this.  1  solemnly  declare  that 
Kichard  Braoewcll  never  plotted  with  me  against  any 
man's  life ;  but  that  all  he  ever  liad  to  do  with  me  was 
to  ask  me  about  William  Naylor.  I  state  this  for  truth, 
as  I  hope  God  will  have  mercy  on  my  miserable 
aoul." 

In  consequence  of  this  confession,  Richard  Bracewell 
was  reprieved.  The  next  morning,  William  Crooks  was 
hanged  in  the  presence  of  an  unfeeling  crowd,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  people  of  Fordingplace  and 
the  neighbourhood;  and  young  Kell  conspicuously 
exhibiting  her  assumed  grief  on  the  occasion.  The 
moment  before  the  fatal  holt  was  drawn,  the  miserable 
man  turned  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the 
elupMn,  imd  confirmed  solemnly,  with  his  last  breath, 
the  statement  he  had  made  on  the  prerious  night.  He 
then  fell  struggling,  and  died  amid  the  brutal  shouts  of 
the  crowd. 


Btill  Richard  Bracewell  was  kept  in  confinement; 
but  wonders  had  not  yet  ceased.  A  few  days  only  after 
the  execution  of  Crooks,  a  man  arrived  at  Fordingplace 
who  declared  hiouetf  to  be  the  missing,  the  murdered 
man— WiUiom  Kaylor !  The  IdenUty  was  proved  by 
numerous  witnesses,  young  Xdl  being  in  the  number. 
He  wa-s  examined  before  the  magistrwles,  and  made  the 
following  statement : 

"  ily  name  is  William  Naylor.  You  must  all  recog- 
nise mc.  My  mother-in-law  is  Mrs.  Naylor  of  the 
Fleece.  I  need  say  nothing  of  my  habits  and  character 
when  I  lived  here ;  but  I  will  tell  you  all  1  remember 
of  the  circnmstances  connected  with  my  disappeannoe 
from  this  part  of  the  country.  I  had  been  drinking  for 
weeks.  Richard  Biacewell  had  refVisod  to  pay  me  money 
in  advance.  I  had  taken  a  comuderable  sum  from  the 
till  of  the  Fleece.  I  bad  some  notion  of  payingit  back 
when  I  could.  I  was  drinking  with  Will  Crooks  on  the 
last  ni^t  I  was  seen  here.  He  took  me  te  a  cow-house 
in  the  Bridge-field.  I  forget  how  we  quarrelled.  I  think 
WG  said  somethii^  ^nt  helL  I  remember  a  heavy 
blpw  on  my  head  that  mode  fire  flash  all  around  me, 
and  then  I  remember  nothing  more  until  I  found  my- 
self lying  in  a  manure-heap  in  the  morning.  I  lurked 
about  in  the  copse  of  the  Miller's  field  all  the  day,  and 
considered  that  tliis  was  a  good  opportunity  for  leaving 
the  country.  I  determined  to  set  out  at  night-falL 
I  was  in  the  copse  at  night,  I  should  say  about  nine 
o'clock.  I  was  hardly  in  my  right  senses  from  the  drink 
and  the  blow ;  but  I  remember  well,  I  was  frightened 
by  hearing  a  gurgling  noise  in  the  stream,  and  1  fiuicied 
I  saw  some  great  black  body  floating  in  the  water:  but 
I  did  not  ata^  to  examine  it  I  left  the  copse  and  went 
over  the  phmk  1^  the  Mill  I  saw  nobody.  1  then 
crossed  the  ford,  and  walked  nearly  to  Burnley  that 
night,  but  did  not  call  on  my  friends  there.  I  have 
plenty  of  witnesses  to  prore  where  I  have  been  ever 
since  that  time." 

The  result  of  the  examination  proved  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  and  ^cbard  Bracewell  was  liberated  a 
few  days  afterwards.  He  returned,  in  trtomphi  to  hU 
father's  house.  He  and  his  &ithlhl  Margaret  lived 
together  in  happiness,  long  enough  to  see  all  traooB  of 
suspicion,  and  even  rumours  of  the  old  stoiy,  die  away 
from  the  neighbourhood. 

We  may  observe  that  the  greatest  changes  made  in 
the  substantial  facts  upon  which  the  above  account  is 
founded,  are  in  the  names  of  the  persons,  and  the  local- 
ities mentioned. 


FRENCH  COLONIZERS. 

RoBBRT  Cavalier  dc  La  Salle,'  the  first  colonizer  of 
Louisiana,  (he  started  on  his  discoveries  a.  d.  1671i,}  is 
a  striking  person  as  a  coloniEcr  and  discoverer;  if  for 
no  other  reason,  at  least  for  the  peculiar  nationiklity  of 
his  character  J  and  the  features  in  him,  thal^  throogfaont 
his  course,  pte  perpetually  reminding  us  of  the  French- 
man. We  do  not  mean  the  latter  to  be  understood  in  an 
unfavourable  sense.  The  French  character  has  a  light 
gallant  aflectionate  side  of  it ;  and  shows,  in  some  of  its 
specimens,  a  mixture  of  innocence  and  spirit  which  is  very 
taking.  La  Salle  has  this  remarkably.  He  has  not  the 
grave,  plodding,  eneigetic,  persevering,  diplomatic  cha- 
racter of  the  English  colonizer.  The  founders  of  our 
colonial  empire  were  men  made  in  a  different  mould,  to 
what  we  see  in  this  light-hearted,  galluit,  French  odrca- 
turer.  And  the  fruite  of  their  labours  have  been  pro- 
portionally more  enduring  and  solid.  The  Frenchman 
has  colonized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
west,  and  no  sooner  has  he  settled  himself  in  his  new 
domun,  than  the  heavy  weight  of  Ji^nglish  vicinity  baa 
ousted  him  out  of  it.  The  Saxon  shows  that  genius  for 
occupation,  management,  and  qrstem,  which  alone  gum 

(1)  libraiy  of  Anerieoo  Eiogn^hy,  coadiictedlQr  Jsnd  Spaxks. 
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permaneDt  hold  upon  a  new  conntry,  la  the  first 
inatuioe,  however.and  io  the  act  of  ezploringand  finding 
his  way  lake  to  lake,  and  forest  to  forest,  in  the 
oew  region,  the  Frenchman  is  quite  as  vigoroua  in  his 
iray  as  the  Englishman.  He  mixes  op  the  excitements 
of  diseorery,  howerer,  irith  pleasnrea  and  tastes 
qnite  hia  own.  He  strews  flowers  by  the  way,  makes 
pretty  scenes  as  he  goes  along,  mounts  his  gay  colours 
on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  festoons  the  forest  stumps. 
He  notes  his  progress  by  ornamental  erections,  and 
b^QB  to  dance  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  a 
good  dt^a  or  week's  exploring,  and  thinkshe  has  achieved 
aomethuig.  He  is  stimulated,  moreover,  by  the  thwough 
Fnocb  love  of  la  gUnre,  and  does  not  dream  of  adnl- 
teimting  the  noble  admixtoie  with  any  b&ae  mercantile 
feeling.  He  has  not  shipping,  and  docks,  and  &ctories 
in  view :  his  disooTory  is  a  fine  dream  to  him.  He  is 
pleased  with  it,  as  he  would  be  with  a  good  play ;  and 
the  real  tuodships  and  roughnesses  he  endures  are  mixed 
with  something  of  his  old  opera  house,  stage  light,  side 
scene,  and  other  Parisian  aympatbies.  We  hear  of 
dancing  on  board,  as  the  ship  of  discovery  was  crossing 
the  AUnntic.  "  A  joyous  company  of  girls  on  boaM 
sooghl  to  wear  away  the  tediousness  of  t£e  voyage,  and 
enliven  the  spirits  of  the  passengers  by  the  amusement 
of  dancing.  This  was  more  than  the  grave  and  soru- 
polouB  Becollect,  (a  priest  of  a  particular  order,)  could 
endure,  and  he  took  occasion  to  reprimand  the  young 
damwlif,  and  check  their  hilarity.  La  Salle  interposed, 
and  said  there  was  no  harm  in  dancing." 

His  men  are  frightened  at  their  first  start  npon  their 
HiasiBsippi  voyage  of  discovery,  with  a  jpictnre  of  the 
horrors  and  dangers  of  that  mysterious  river. 

"Nikaniqie,  a  man  of  rank  in  tlte  camp,  and  brother  to  the 
great  chief  of  the  lation,  who  was  abaeut  on  a  hunting  excnr- 
Ekm,  invited  the  Frenchmen  to  an  entertainment ;  ana  bffbre 
■itting  down  to  the  rqast,  he  made  a  long  speech,  the  drift  uf 
which  wu,  to  adviae  his  guests  against  the  periloua  scheme  of 
going  down  the  Mississippi.  He  sa^  that  others  had  perisHbd  in 
attempt;  that  the  banks  were  inhabited  by  a  stroog  and  ter- 
rible race  of  men,  who  killed  eveiy  body  that  came  smoog  them ; 
that  the  wrtcrs  swarmed  with  crooodiles,.'Berpent8,  and  fiigUtfUl 
monsters ;  and  that,  even  if  the  boat  was  lar^  and  strong  enough 
to  escape  these  dangen,  it  wonid  be  dashed  in  ^eees  by  the  falls 
and  r^ids,  or  meet  with  inevitable  destruction  in  a  liidfous 
whiripool  at  the  river's  mouth,  where  the  river  itself  was  swal- 
lowed ap  ud  lost  This  haiMigne,  which  the  orator  enforoed 
by  eoqmMont  of  anxions  oonoeru  tbr  the  welbre  of  his  friends, 
produced  an  obvions  effect  on  the  minds  of  Ia  Salle's  men. " 

La  Salle  instantly  brings  the  image  of  la  ghire 
before  them. 

"He  said  the  dangers,  wliich  had  been  pamted  in  such  gloviing 
coloun,  bore  on  their  face  ao  dear  a  stomp  of  eiaggeiation  nnd 
improbability,  that  he  wu  convinced  that  Niktm^  hiioBelT 
would  excuse  him  for  r^nrding  them  with  utter  incmdnlity; 
and,  even  if  they  wen  as  fimnidaMe  as  had  been  repteaented,  t»e 
eowra^  ifFrmeHMM  woM  omff  6e  the  mere  e^er  to  encounter 
Uem,  at  croKnimg  tkeir  etiterprue  wtti  the  greater  jftory." 

La  Salle  himself  starts  on  his  voyage  from  France, 
with  a  patent  of  nobility  ;  he  is  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle. 
The  Sieur  dc  la  Satle  builds  bis  ship  "Griffin,"  in 
Canada,  for  MiBsiBsippi  discoTeries.  The  vcBsel  was 
named  "  the  Oriffin,"  in  compliment  to  the  Count  de 
Frontenac,  whose  armorial  bearings  were  adorned  by 
two  griffins,  as  supporters. 

"The  ship  was  ooranlrtdT  flnisbed,  rigged,  and  ewpped 
within  tiaaonths  born  tiied^r  on  whiditoeked  was  IsM.  The 
wnamenlal  parts  were  not  forgotten.  A  griffia,  with  eqmaded 
wings,  Hunumntod     an  ca|^  sat  on  the  praw.^ 

The  ceremony  of  taking  poeseesion  of  a  district  is 
characteristic  in  the  same  wi^.  The  Sleor  de  la  Salle,  it 
should  be  known  by  the  wily,  ilwajs  wean,  on  such 
oceasions,  and  on  all  occasions  of  oeramonj,  "  a  scarlet 
coat,  embroidered  with  gold." 

"  The  arms  of  France  were  attached  to  the  column,  with  this 
inscriptioii :   Louii  tie  Great,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 


reins;  fie  9i&  of  AprU,  1G82.  AQ  the  men  were  under  arms, 
and,  Hfler  chaDtiug  the  Te  Deunt,  they  honored  the  oocasioa  by 
n  discharge  of  their  muskets,  and  cnes  of  Long  live  the  King. 
The  column  was  then  erected  by  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  who 
made  a  formal  speech,  taking  possession  of  the  whole  countipr  of 
Louisiana  for  the  French  Kong,  the  nations  and  people  contained 
tlierein,  the  seas  and  harbours  adjacent,  and  all  the  itreuns 
flowing  into  the  Miinssippi,  which  he  calls  the  great  river  St. 
Louis.  A  leaden  plate  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  a 
I^in  inscription,  containing  the  arms  of  France  and  the  date, 
and  purporting  that  La  ^Ue,  TonW,  Zenobe,  and  twenty 
Frenchnwn,  were  the  first  to  navigate  the  river  from  the  Illinois 
to  its  month.  The  cross  was  then  erected  with  similar  cere- 
monies. At  the  same  time  an  account  of  these  proceedings  was 
drawn  up,  in  the  form  of  a  Procit  Ferhai,  certified  by  a  notary, 
and  signed  by  thirteen  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  expedition." 

This  sort  of  harmless,  amusing  pomp  goes  on  through- 
out, and  La  Salle's  chivalry,  and  old  "chateaux"  asso- 
ciations follow  him  into  the  new  world.  He  curies 
France  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

There  is  the  same  cWacter  shown  in  the  poetical 
d^ection  of  mind  which  comes  out  when  be  has  ill  lack, 
and  expresses  itself  by  giving  a  melaneholy  name  to  a 
station  he  erects,  or  a  river  he  crosses ;  and  bb  geogra- 
phical chart,  in  the  act  of  formation,  expresses,  by  the 
nomenclature  upon  it,  the  different  phases  of  mind  the 
discoverer  vras  m.  He  is  deserted,  on  one  occauon,  by 
"six  of  his  men,  intruding  the  two  sawyers,  whose 
services  were  exceedingly  important.  The  defection  of 
so  large  a  number  was  not  (mly  (Uscount^ng  in  itself, 
but  a  wd  breach  in  the  company."  He  built  a  fort  soon 
after  Uiis  loss,  and  oUIed  it,  "in  sympathy  with  his 
feelings,  Fort  Cr&vecoeur,  Brokea  Heart."  Again, — 

"  Five  or  six  miUa  beyond,  they  came  to  another  river,  which 
Father  Anastase  says  was  broiuler  and  deeper  ^an  the  Seine  at 
Paris,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  most  beautiful  trees,  and  on 
the  othw  hj  extensive  plains.  They  crossed  it  on  a  raft.  This 
was  the  CoKindo.  It  was  afterwards  called  the  Maligne  by  La 
Salle,  in  consequence  of  one  of  _his  party  having  been  devoured 
in  it  by  a  crocodile." 

His  engaging  manner  to  his  people  in  all  distresses, 
and  way  of  making  speeches  to  taem,  and  cheering 
them  np,  are  quite  in  the  style  of  French  amiablenesn 
and  goodnature.  "The  Sieor  de  la  Salle,  calling  the 
people  ti^ether,  addressed  them  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
Anastase, '  with  that  engaging  ur  wliich  was  so 
natural  to  him,' presenting  su^  motives  to  sustain  their 
constancy  as  the  occasion  would  admit,  and  encouraging 
them  to  hope  for  his  speedy  return  with  snoooors  to 
relieve  their  distresses." 

With  this  gaiety,  gallantry,  and  ^lirit,  religion  comes 
in  too,  and  has  it«  place  in  ^  scene.  La  wile  takes 
out  frlM  missionaries  with  him,  whom  he  takes  into  his 
counsels,  and  treats  as  his  bosom  friends.  They  ac- 
company the  course  of  discovery,  preaching  and  con- 
averting,  when  they  have  Uie  opportunity ;  assisting  La 
Salle  in  boat  and  fort-building  when  they  have  nothing 
better  to  do. 

"  Althouf^  La  Salle  had  received  his  education  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jesoits,  and  had  lived  witli  tbem  for  many  years,  yet  his 
predilections  seem  to  have  leaned  towards  the  BeooUects.  From 
them  he  choee  the  spiritual  guides,  who  were  to  accompany  him 
in  his  discoveries.  When  he  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac,  he 
found  Fathers  Gahrid,  Louis  Hennepin,  and  Zenobe  Idembre, 
awaituig  his  orders;  and  abo  Luke  Buisset  and  McUthon 
Watteai,  the  fbrmer  destined  for  the  missionaiy  station  at  the 
fort,  and  the  latter  for  that  at  Niwara.  They  were  all  natives 
<rf  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  'Ine  most  renowned  of  these 
Fathers  was  ^UMpin,  who  has  figured  in  the  literary  world, 
and  who  will  dtei  mear  in  the  course  of  this  Narrative.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  ute  sbom  vnswl  with  the  Seur  de  la  Salle, 
when  retarning  after  his  fint  vc^age  to  France ;  and  from  that 
time  he  had  been  en^doyed  as  a  nussiimary  at  Fort  Frontenac, 
or  in  nmhUng  among  the  Iroquois.  In  some  of  these  excursions 
he  vi^ted  Ubaur,  then  called  New  Orange,  and  other  frontier 
settlements  of  New  Toik.  Beiu  of  a  restless  temper,  it  was 
not  his  humor  to  remain  long  in  the  same  place." 

The  mixture  in  La  Salle's  mind  of  arms  and  religion 
attracts  the  remark  of  the  American  Biographer.  In  a 
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Bpeecfa  to  a  crovd  of  Indians  on  stepping  out  of  his 
canoe, 

"  La  Salle  took  the  first  opportunity  to  explftin  to  them  the 
objects  that  had  bronght  him  to  their  countiy,  wbicb  be  could 
do  with  the  more  fiu:ui^  m  be  waa  Koompooied  by  t«'o  inter- 
pretm.  lie  told  them  tW  he  bad  oome  fioia  CKnadato  impai 
to  them  a  Imowledge  of  the  true  God,  to  aasiat  tbmi  agaioat 
their  enemies,  and  to  lupply  them  with  aniu  and  with  the  oon- 
venienoes  of  life.  At  Uu>  interview  he  aaid  nothing  about  hia 
pnnMiwd  voyage  to  the  JdiaaisaippL  In  tact,  hiii  aim  teems  onhr 
to  BM*  been  to  quell  their  apprehenuona  and  rivet  their  Iriead- 
■hip.  The  idea  of  teaching  them  the  Christian  religion,  and  at 
the  aune  tim«  putting  firearms  in  their  hands  to  exat«  their 
passion  for  war,  is  so  incongruous,  that  this  report  might  be 
ooubtod,  if  it  were  not  confirmed  by  two  of  tbe  missionaries 
who  were  present  and  who  relate  the  circnnutance  without 
conunent." 

However,  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  produces 
an  impressioo.  In  spite,  too,  of  tlie  great  ^fficaltj-  of 
their  not  imdeistanding  the  Indian  language,  nor  the 
Indians  theira.  They  find  the  cross  respected,  though 
they  cannot  discover  why. 

"  No  demqnstrations  of  hostility  were  shuwu  by  the  natives, 
who  cordially  accepted  the  calumet  of  peace,  visitc-d  the  frcntU- 
men  in  their  camp,  and  invited  them  to  their  village.  The  shum 
was  lined  by  a  concourse  of  people  to  receive  them,  cabins  were 
usigaed  for  their  acooramodstion.  fuel  was  supplied  far  their 
fires,  abondanoetrf  provisions  was  brought  totbein,  andforthree 
days  they  were  r^uled  with  a  eontiiimt]  feast.  These  Indians, 
it  waa  rematbd,  were  of  a  much  gayer  humoar  than  those  of 
the  north,  more  frank  and  open-hesjted,  mora  nntlo  in  their 
manners,  and  deoonwi  in  their  deportment.  The  &enr  de  la 
Salle  wiB  treated  with  uazfced  dcfereueo  and  renect.  He  UnA 
possession  of  the  conntiy  in  the  name  ot  his  Kinr,  erected  a 
cross,  and  adorned  it  with  the  arms  of  France.  This  was  done 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  at  wliich  the  savages  tetitilied 
great  joy,  and  doubtless  EUpposed  it  to  be  intended  for  tht-ir 
umuaement.  Father  Zenobe  also  perfimned  hii  pBi1>  hy  ondnt- 
vouring  to  impress  upon  the  multitude  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
his  fiiiih,  as  far  as  Ite  could  do  it  without  uuderatanding  a  word 
uf  their  language ;  and  he  did  not  despair  of  having  produced 
good  efieda,  especially  as  ho  obser\'ed,  on  his  ret  am,  that  the 
croM  itood  nntonehed,  and  had  ben  surrounded  by  the  Indiana 
with  a  line  at  paUndea." 

Such  is  the  character  of  Ia  Salle's  course  of  adventure. 
He  is  a  gallant  adventurer  In  the  first  place ;  he  is  a 
converter  and  missionary  in  the  next;  and  he  atid  his 
"  Recollects  "  act  together  with  perfect  harmony  and 
brotherly  spirit.  He  goea  through  his  dlfficolties  with 
a  light  heart.  "  It  would  be  imposuible,"  says  one  of 
his  missionary  -fathen  of  him,  "  to  find  in  history  an 
instance  of  a  more  intrepid  and  invlncibks  courage  than 
that  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle.  He  was  never  cast  down, 
and  he  constantly  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  heaven,  to 
accomplbh  his  enterprise."  He  did  accomplish  it, 
and  discovered  and  founded  the  colony  of  Louisiana, 
now  one  of  the  United  States ;  hot  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  his  discovery.  If  French  gaiety  and  light-heart- 
edness  accompanied  the  course  of  his  discovcTy,  a  French 
tragedy  closed  it  He  was  murdered  by  a  clique  of  his 
own  men.  Poor  La  Salle  cert«inly  olaims  our  pity  as 
much  OS  any  one  we  know  of:  he  so  Hitle  deserrcd  his 
fate.  He  was  so  perfectly  unfitted  to  be  the  mark  of  an 
assassin.  A  murderous  knot  amongut  bis  own  follow- 
ers, however,  having  killed  in  revenge  some  of  their 
own  companions,  feared  La  Salle's  discovering  Ihecrime. 

**  As  the  eonqiirators  had  be^un  the  work  of  blood,  they  laid 
aschemeonthe  spot  for  destnI7lt^;  the  Sieur  de  b  Snlle,  in  oou- 
formity,  it  may  be,  with  a  previons  design,  and  under  ibe  dnad 
of  suffering  the  ju£t  punislunent  of  their  ^uilt  at  his  hands. 
They  dehberated  on  the  method  at  doing  it  for  two  or  thn« 
davs.  Meantime  Ia  Sslle  ranrossed  anxiety  at  tiie  loagabanun 
of  Hongnet^  and  seemed  to  am  finrimdinp  of  soma  luili^py 
event,  for  be  asked  whether  Dahaut  aad  his  Maociifaa  had  not 
shown  symptoms  of  dinatis&ction.  He  feared,  also,  that  the 
whole  party  might  have  been  cut  oS  by  the  savages. 

"  finally,  he  determmed  to  go  himself  ix  awch  of  tbem, 
leaving  the  camp,  on  the  l&th  of  March,  under  tlw  daige  of 
Joutd.  He  was  accompanied  by  iiither  Anastaae,  ai^  two 
nativestwho  had  aerved  hun  as  guides.   After  travdling  about 


sis  miles,  they  found  the  bloody  cravat  of  Saget  near  the  bank 
of  a  river,  and,  at  the  same  time,  two  ea^  were  seen  hovering 
over  their  heads,  as  if  attracted  by  food  on  the  ground.  IjUl 
Salle  fired  his  nut,  whiob  wu  hea/d  t>y  the  conqniators  on  the 
other  side  of  tha  river.  Duhaut  and  lArchevcqne  immediately 
crossed  over  at  aome  distance  in  advance.  la  Salle  approachco, 
and,  meeting  Larcheveque,  asked  fur  Moragnet,  and  wils 
answered  vaguely  that  he  was  along  the  river.  At  that  moment, 
Duhaut,  who  was  conc^led  in  the  high  grass,  discharged  his 
musket,  and  shut  him  through  the  head.  Father  Ana^tase  wu 
standing  by  his  side,  and  expected  to  share  the  same  fate,  till 
the  conspirators  told  him  that  they  hod  no  dedgn  npon  his  life. 

"  La  Salle  survived  abont  an  hour,  unaUe  to  speak,  hot  prtsa- 
ing  the  hand  of  the  good  Father,  to  signify  that  he  onderstood 
what  was  said  to  him.  The  same  kind  mend  dag  his  grave,  aad 
buried  him,  and  erected  a  cross  over  his  remains.  '  Thos  pe- 
rished,' says  he,  '  our  wise  conductor,  constant  in  adversities, 
intrepid,  generous,  engaging,  adroit,  skil^,  and  capable  of  any- 
.thing.  He  who,  durmg  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  soflcned 
theSerce  temper  of  a  vast  number  of  suvoge  nations,  was  mo-s- 
sacred  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  hnd  loaded  with  benefits. 
He  died  in  the  vigour  of  Ufe,  in  the  midst  of  his  car^r  and  his 
bbours,  without  iuie  oonsolotion  of  having  seen  their  results.*' 

THE  BENEFITS"  RESULTING  FROM  THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  PAIN. 

(Concluded.) 

Tri  next  morning  after  this  oonvemtion  was  br^t 
and  sunny,  and  Ur.  Dalton  proposed  that  he  and  hta 
boys  should  walk  down  to  the  inn,  and  see  how  the  poor 
soldier's  wife  and  her  little  child  had  passed  tlia  night. 
The  proposal  wis  hailed  withjoy  by  the  lat^,  and  imme- 
diately each  thought  what  nice  thingB  they  could  take  for 
tha  motiier  or  her  child,  that  might  be  lit  for  them  in 
their  present  atate.  Allied  waa  entrusted  with  a  small 
packet  of  tea  and  sugar ;  Edmund  bad  reeei^  from 
the  nurse  a  paper  of  pearl  bariey,  to  make  a  refreshing 
drink  for  the  poor  invalids  ;  while  Cj-ril  was  carrying  a 
couple  of  orangea  and  a  sponge  cake  for  the  little  child. 
Their  mother  had  more  tboughtfully  got  ready  a  small 
quantity  of  tint  and  some  simple  ointment,  and,  slipping 
a  Utile  Testament  and  Bishop  Hall'a  Comifbrt  for  the 
Afflicted  into  the  parcel  which  she  gave  her  husband, 
she  sent  them  on  their  emnd.  They  found  the  poor 
woman  still  in  much  su^ring  and  more  anxiety.  Her 
arm,  which  had  been  vei?  badly  fractured,  was  much 
swollen,  and  had  caused  her  much  pain ;  while  the 
moaning  of  her  poor  child  bad  kept  her  sleepless  and 
in  lean  throughout  the  night. 

The  landlady  of  the  inn  had  kindly  sat  up  with  her 
through  the  mght,  and  displayed  much  tenderness  and 
good  leellng  In  her  attention  to  the  poor  sufferers. 

Mr.  Dalton  began  the  conversation,  by  asking  how  she 
had  slept,  and  whether  her  arm  gave  her  much  pain ! 

"  O  sir,"  she  replied,  "  snch  a  night  I  have  iiad  !  I 
think  I  shall  never  foi^get  it.  I  have  not  dosed  my  eyea 
for  five  minutes  through  the  whole  night.  I  shall  know 
how  to  value  a  good  night's  rest  better  from  time 
forward.  And  as  for  pain — I  have  not  bad  one  moment's 
freedom  from  pain  since  you  left.  Thank  God,  It  is  a 
little  easier  now,  and  I  can  hardly  be  thankful  enough 
for  the  relief.  It  seems  perfect  luppiness ;  at  leaRt  if 
my  poor  boy  were  better." 

Mr.  Dalton  reminded  her  of  the  merciful  provision, 
that  nopainshonidbo  vety  Mvere  and  yet  unremitting  for 
any  length  of  time  in  thia  woHd,  and  then  inquired  if 
she  had  all  that  she  wanted,  or  wished  to  have  a  nntse 
to  sit  up  with  her. 

"  0  no,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  she  replied, "  I  want  nothing ; 
that  kind,  good  woman,"  pointing  to  the  landlady,  who 
was  just  leaving  the  room,  "  does  for  me  all,  tliat  I  c&n 
wish;  I  am  sure  difl  waits  on  my  poor  child  as  if  it  were 
her  own— no  mother  could  be  kinder  to  it.  You  see, 
sir,  she  lost  a  little  boy  just  about  the  same  age,  and  so, 
I  suppose,  she  fiwla  a  Utile  for  my  misfortune." 

Mr.  Dalton  expressed  his  pleasure  at  finding  her  as 
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oomfortablo  as  hor  circumataaces  Tottlil  aliayr,  and  so,' 
harinf  deposited  thwr  little  stores  of  tea,  onujgea,  ke., 
he  aad  his  children  left  the  house. 

"  Weil,  boys,"  siud  the  lather,  aa  they  walked  along 
towards  the  vicaragej  "  what  think  you  of  p^n  now  t 
do  you  see  any  good  iu  it  1  Any  advantage  reeolting  from 
it  to  that  poor  woman  r 

"  0  no,  papa,"  ^d  Alfred, "  what  good  has  it  brought 
her  ? — Robbed  her  of  a  good  night's  rest,  and  not  only 
kept  her  awake,  but  kept  her  In  ceaseless  agony  for 
twelve  hours  or  more.  Tou  Barely  cannot  call  these 
things  good  r 

"  Why  no,"  replied  Mr.  D.,  "  I  do  not  call  them  good, 
but  surely  you  yourselves  must  confess  that  they  have 
not  been  without  advantage  to  this  poor  woman ;  that 
she  learned  the  value  of  many  thin^  which  she  did  not 
know  before : — the  blessing  of  comfortable  sleep,  of 
health  and  ease,  of  the  little  kindnesses  of  friends,  &c." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  but  that  is  not  giving  her  any  new  com- 
forts, but  only  showing  irtiat  she  had  before,  but  did  not 
know  the  value  of." 

"  Well ;  and  if  you  have  got  a  gold  mine  on  your 
estate^  but  knew  nothing  aboDt  it,  am  I  doing  you  no 
kindi^ss  if  I  tell  you  of  it  1  Or,  it  a  poor  man's  child 
was  playing  with  a  few  small  white  stones,  and  I  showed 
the  father  that  they  were  diamonds,  and  told  him  the 
value  of  them,  am  I  not  doing  him  a  great  kindness, 
even  although  1  give  him  nothing;  but  only  show 
him  the  value  of  that  which  he  had  l<mg  had  by  himi" 

"  0  yes,  papa,  certainly  ;  yon  are  showing  him  how  to 
be  b^py  and  comfortable  tor  life.  He  mi^t  as  well 
not  have  these  treasures,  as  not  know  the  valse  of  them." 

"  Well,  so  may  pain  make  us  ever  happy  and  com- 
fortable afterwards,  by  showing  u^the  advantages  ot 
what  we  have  long  eiyoyed,  but  did  not  know  the  value 
of.  See  a  poor  child  suflering  with  the  tooth  ache; 
nnable  to  eat  for  fear  of  inereaelog  the  pain ;  onable  to 
sleep ;  fretful,  and  unable  to  eiyoy  any  pleasure  with  its 
playtellows.  Apply  some  lenkedy  which  shall  relieve 
hia  pain,  a  drop  of  kreosote,  or  such  like ;  uid  see  if 
that  boy  does  not  eiyoy  his  game  of  play,  or  his  next  meal, 
more  than  all  his  scbool-fellowa.  J  ust  as  the  lost  sheep, 
which  has  been  found  again,  gives  us  more  pleasure  lor 
the  time,  than  all  those  which  were  never  lost  at  all. 
Uow  otifea  do  you  go  to  bed^  sleep  the  -whole  night 
through  witboot  waking,  and  never  thank  Ood  in 
the  morning,  for  that  great  blessing  of  quiet  and  refresh- 
ing rest  i  And  why)  because  you  have  (he  same  comfort 
every  night.  Bat  pass  one  night  in  pain  and  restlessness 
upon  your  bed,  or,'  if  not  in  pain,  pass  oue  night  with- 
out sleep,  in  a  ship  or  in  a  carriage,  and  you  will  then 
know  the  value  ol  a  good  night's  rest ;  and  will  never 
forget  to  thank  Ood  when  yon  have  bad  it.  This  then 
i»  one  of  the  benefits  of  pain  :  it  teaches  you  the  value 
of  tbi  bleasini^  you  have  long  bod,  but  did  not  f^ipre- 
ciate ;  though  it  does  not  add  anything  to  tJie  intrinsic 
value  of  what  you  had  l>efore.  A  good  night's  rest, 
and  healtl^  and  eaae,  are  Uke  the  lost  piece  of  ailver 
which  was  found  again,  which  ia  not  at  all  mora  Tenable 
in  it«df  than  it  was  before :  but  it  caused  yon  much 
pain  when  yon  had  lost  it,  bo  the  recovery  it  it  gives 
you  more  pleasure  thou  if  you  had  always  had  it." 

"  I  see,  now,  papa,"  said  Edmund,  "  that  you  mean 
that  we  ei^oy  our  health,  our  food,  or  our  sleep,  much 
more  after  we  have  been  for  some  time  without  them," 

"  Yes,"said  Mr.  Dal  ton, "  so  mucbso,  that  itia  remarked 
by  a  vety  eeouble  writer,  that  he  believes  there  is  more 
real  pleasure,  or  at  least  more  enjoymxnl  of  pleasure  in 
the  woiid,  because  of  the  existence  of  pain,  than  if 
there  were  no  pun  in  the  world  I 

"  But  it  is  not  only  to  our  bodies  that  pain  is  the 
cause  of  so  much  benefit :  we  must  count  up  the  moral 
benefits  of  pun  also,  the  good  of  which  it  is  the  oecasion 
to  our  mind*." 

"  Well,  papa,  that  1  cannot  ondentand;  I  thongbt 
pain  only  adeeted  oar  bodies." 

'  Ka   Did  you  not  notice  hov  bravely,  with  whAt 


fortitude,  the  old  man  who  broke  his  collar-bone  yester- 
day, bore  his  pains) " 

"  Yes,  that  I  did,"  aidd  £dmund ;  "and  I  was  quite 
pleased  to  see  how  mnch  more  he  thought,  of  oUiets 
than  of  bimaelf." 

"  Well,  IMmund,"  said  liis  bther,  "  if  his  neck  had 
given  him  uo  pain,  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  bear, 
and  you  would  b&ve  thought  nothing  of  his  attention  to 
other  persons.  Pain  thus  teaches  us  to  learn  fortitude 
and  patience.  We  could  never  be  called  patient,  if  wc 
had  all  we  wanted,  and  had  no  sufferioga  of  body  or 
mind.  But  again,  see  how  many  kind  actions  and  kind 
feelings  pain  is  the  cause  of;  how  it  gives  a  value  to 
trifles  which  before  were  little  thought  of.  A  cup  of 
cold  water  given  to  a  wounded  soldier  on  the  field  of 
battle  is  of  more  real  value  to  him  than  gold  or  silver ; 
a  kind  look,  a  visit  to  a  sick  friend,  a  kind  inquiry  how 
he  haa  passed  the  night,  the  movement  of  a  pillow,  the 
offer  of  a  fresh  flower,  all  these  little  thiuga  arc  as 
nothing  to  the  strong  and  healthy,  but  to  tike  aick  muu 
they  are  treasures  valued  more  than  jewels,  for  they  are 
what  money  eannot  buy.  Were  yon  not  pleased  to  see 
the  kindness  of  the  ladies  to  the  poor  woman  when  the 
coach  broke  down ) " 

"  0  yes,  papa  :  one  lady  sat  down  on  the  dusty  roud 
to  support  the  woman's  h^wl;  another  tore  her  beautiful 
lace  handkerchief  in  strips  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  her 
arm :  and  that  beautiful  scarf—i  wondered  how  she 
could  ever  wear  it  agun  after  bdng  used  to  tie  round 
the  broken  bone." 

"  Here,  then,"  said  Mr.  Dalton,  "  you  see  how  much 
good  feeling  is  called  forth  by  pun;  rich  careful  for 
poor,  and  forgetting  their  own  rank  and  station  in  trying 
to  relieve  the  sufi'erings  of  a  poor  soldier's  wife." 

"  And  the  landlady  too,  papa,  how  gently  and  tenderly 
she  behaved  to  the  poor  child.  1  saw  a  tear  drop  from 
her  eyes  as  she  was  leaning  over  the  child's  bed  tit  is 
morning ;  and  1  am  sure  it  was  quite  delighUiil  to  hear 
the  aick  woman  speak  of  her." 

"  Yea,"  aaid  Mr.  Dalton ;  "  and  the  poor  woman  told 
us  the  reason  why  the  landlady  felt  so  much  for  the 
child  :  namely,  that  she  also  had  lately  lost  a  child  of 
nearly  the  same  age.  So,  then,  here  is  another  beueiit 
of  pain :  it  makes  us  feel  for  others  when  we  have 
auftered  it.  He  who  knows  the  misery  of  a  bad  head- 
ache can  feel  for  other  persons  who  are  suffering  from  it. 
Uow  much  kindness  is  expressed,  aye,  and  how  much 
comfort  also  is  derived  from  that  little  ezpresaion — 
'  Poor  fellow  !  I  can  feel  for  you.'  So,  then,  pity, 
sympathy,  gentleness,  and  kindness, — all  these  arc 
increased  by  the  existence  of  pain  1  The  smallest,  most 
trifling  gilts  are  doubled  in  value  because  of  pain ;  and 
this  poor  man,  who,  if  it  depended  on  wealth  and  riches, 
would  never^do  any  very  valuable  service  to  his  neigh- 
bour, finds  his  little  attentions  valued  beyond  all  price ; 
while,  by  a  kind  word,  or  helping  arm,  or  passing  amile, 
he  cheers  up  a  aick  friend,  and  seems  to  ahare  hts  pain. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  benefits  arising  from  pain 
still  to  be  mentioned,  periiaps  the  moat  importuit  of 
all — I  mean  the  religiout  influence  of  pdu.  I'^n  is 
the  best  of  preachers ;  it  has  more  power  to  convince 
the  thoughtless,  ungodly  man,  than  the  most  powerful 
arguments  addressed  to  bis  reason.  One  night  of  pain 
and  sleeplessness,  a  few  houra  of  tossing  in  agony  upon  a 
bed,  are  of  more  use  than  twenty  sermons  to  convince  the 
irreligious  man  and '  the  unbeliever  of  the  weakness  of 
our  bodies,  and  the  certainty  of  death.  The  bold  and 
daring  infidel  may  refuse  to  believe,  or  even  to  think 
on  death,  while  confident  in  health  and  strength ;  but 
put  him  on  the  bed  of  sickneas,  let  him  hear  the  secret 
whispers  of  Mends  around  his  bed,  that  there  is  some 
danger,  and  he  who  mocked  at  death  and  a  future  world, 
will  be  heard  to  ask  himself,  what  is  the  danger  of  which 
th«y  speak  thus  mysteriously  1  And,  as  pain  is  to  the 
unthinking  evff  the  fizat  monitor,  whou  he  will  believe, 
warning  him  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  frailty  of 
hia  body,  bo  ia  it  to  the  good  maa  th^messengu'  topro- 
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pare  him  for  death,  and  to  make  him  Trilling  to  depart 
out  of  this  world.  You  heard,  my  boys,  the  BoIdier'« 
wife  to-da;  say,  what  a  wretched  night  she  had  passed 
in  constant  pain.  Do  you  think  she  would  wish  to  live 
many  years,  if  that  pain  were  to  continue  all  her  life  1 " 

"  O  no,  papa,  she  seemed  as  if  ehevould  havegiTenan}- 
money  to  be  ftee  from  it.  I  am  sure  she  would  rather 
die  than  live  in  the  wme  pain,  even  for  a  year." 

"  Yes,"  8wd  Cyril,  "and  I  think  she  would  be  glad 
to  see  her  little  child  die  rather  than  see  it  live  long 
moaning  in  agony,  and  causing  her  ho  much  anxiety." 

"  Well,  then,"  eaid  the  lather,  "  you  see  here  another 
good  effect  of  pain :  it  makes  lu  content  to  die.  Fond 
as  we  are  of  life,  and  afraid  of  death,  we  are  often  so 
weuied  out  by  long  and  racking  pain,  that  death,  which 
we  used  to  look  upon  with  drrad,  is  looked  forward  to 
M  a  blessing,  a  relief  from  suffering,  a  rest  from  our 
tronbleB.  If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  pain,  if  men 
ei^oyed  the  use  of  all  tlicir  limbs  and  scnneB  without 
any  suffering,  till  the  moment  when  they  were  to  die, 
and  then  dropped  down  in  full  health  and  strength, 
how  mnch  more  sad  should  we  think  it,  than  now,  when 
we  are  thus  kindly  warned  of  our  coming  end,  and 
sometimes  are  so  tired  out  of  life  by  paiu,  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  live  any  longer  !  Yes.  This  also  is  a  merci- 
ful effect  of  pain, — it  reconciles  us  to  dying.  But  there 
is  another  effect  of  pain  even  more  important  than  this. 
Pain  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  understand  the 
nature  of  eTerlasUng  punishment.  When  God  mmld 
describe  the  nature  <ff  that  ponidiment  which  He  has 
prepued  for  all  the  wicked.  He  has  made  it  known  to 
us  under  the  figure  of  everlasting  burning  in  fire  that 
never  shall  be  quenched  ;  gnawlngsof  aworm  that  never 
dieth ;  a  place  of  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnashii^  of 
teeth.  Now,  whether  it  really  means  that  the  punish- 
ment in  the  next  world  will  be  only  the  burning  in  fire 
and  brimatoDe,  which  is  only  a  punishment  to  the  body, 
I  think  you,  boys,  can  see  a  groat  benefit  in  thia  de- 
scription of  it." 

"  0  yes,  papa,"  said  Alfred,  "  T  suppose  you  mean 
everiasting  pain  is  a  thing  which  all  men  can  under- 
stand, and  all  would  wish  to  avoid." 

"  Exactly  so.  If  the  punishment  of  the  wi«ked  had 
merely  been  described  as  banishment  from  God's 
presence,  and  from  the  company  of  all  good  men,  this 
the  ungodly  and  worldly  man  would  not  have  cared 
for;  they  would  have  gone  on  in  their  wickedness,  nor 
heeded  their  everlaHting  ruin  ;  but  now  that  it  is  made 
known  under  the  likeness  of  everlasting  burning,  is  a 
state  which  all  can  understand ;  for  all  men,  wicked  or 
good,  know  what  is  the  nature  of  pain,  and  would  tiy 
to  avoid  it.  So  you  see,  boys,  one  other  great  benefit 
of  pain :  that  we  are  able  to  understand  the  nature  of 
everlasting  punishment,  and  are  warned  by  our  own 
feelings  to  ny  from  it;  and  as  we  thus  dread  the 
thought  of  a  place  of  eternal  torment  in  everlasting 
burnings,  does  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  teach  us  to  look 
forward  with  joy  and  comfort  to  the  time  and  place 
where  '  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor 
crying,  ndther  shall  then  be  any  more  painl '  O  eould 
words  have  been  chosen  which  should  better  describe 
to  lieings  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves  a  place  of 
happiness,  than  these  which  describe  Heaven  as  a  place 
where  there  shall  not  be  any  more  pain  1  Go  and  tell 
this  in  a  hospital  to  the  poor  groaning,  suffering 
patients  there ;  call  out  aloud  that  after  a  <»rtain  honr 
in  the  day  there  should  be  no  more  pain,  and  see  whether 
th^  would  not  think  this  of  itself  almost  a  heaven  upon 
earth,  in  their  joy  at  their  relief  from  present  suffering. 
Yes,  great  as  are  the  blessings  laid  up  in  store  for  those 
who  love  God,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  not  be  merely 
bleBsings  to  our  body  only,  still  tliis  is  one  part  of  our 
Intended  future  happiucHs,  one  which  we  all  can  under- 
stand and  desire,  freedom  from  pain  for  ever!  And 
now,  I  have  only  one  more  benefit  to  tell  resulting  from 
pain ;  that  it  teaches  us  to  understand  and  value  in 
some  manner  the  greatness  of  the  mercy  of  God  who 


has  delivered  us  from  this  dreadful  sentence  threatened 
against  us,  of  everlasting  pain ;  and  who  gave  His  own 
Son  to  bear  pain,  and  poverty,  and  agony  for  us  that 
we  might  be  delivered  from  it.  When  we  look  at  Him 
beaten,  and  scourged,  and  crowned  with  thoraa,  nailed 
Inr  His  handi  and  feet,  and  pierced  in  the  side,  and  all 
this  borne  by  Him  for  our  sake  without  ^  murmur,  does 
it  not  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  learn  to  bear  our  UtUe 
pwns  more  patiently,  which  are  all  far  less  than  His,  and 
all  richly  deserved  1  We  know  what  He  felt,  for  He  had  a 
body  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ours ;  let  us  in  all  our  pain 
think  of  Him ;  and  if  he  bore  so  much  pain  so  patiently 
for  u%  let  us  eodearour  to  copy  His  patience,  and  to 
bear  witii  meekneas  and  resignation  w^tever  He  may 
please  to  1»  upon  us.  But  Took,  boys,  here  we  an  at 
home :  and  here  is  your  mother  come  out  to  luxr  our 
report  of  the  poor  soldier's  wife.  There,  go  and  tell  her 
whether  the  poor  woman  is  to  be  pitied,  or  whether  she 
has  got  any  good  from  her  late  accident,,  and  any  beuefiis 
from  her  pain ;  and  whether,  if  she  uses  this  time  aright, 
she  may  not  say  hereafter, '  it  is  good  for  her  to  have  beea 
afflicted.'  But  stop,  before  you  go,  let  me  hear  whether 
you  have  got  your  story  right;  can  yon  tell  i^l  the  benefits 
resulting  from  our  liability  to  painl  And  that  1  may 
know  that  you  hare  learnt  your  lesson  quite  perfect, 
begin  with  those  which  we  discovered  last  nigfit,  and 
name  each  of  you  by  turns  one  of  the  benefits  of  Kun." 

1.  "  Pain  is  the  never  sleeping  guardian  of  our  bodies, 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  eittier  agunst  accidental 
iiyaiy  or  wilful  violence." 

2.  "  Pain  has  been  the  cause  of  increasing  oar  know- 
ledge, our  skill,  our  comforts,  our  luxuries,  while  seek- 
ing remedies  for  it,  or  defoices  against  it." 

3.  "  Paiu  is  the  beans  by  which  we  are  able  to  have 
dominion  over  the  brute  creation,  and  to  subdue  them 
to  our  will." 

4.  "  Fain  teaches  us  the  value  of  health,  ease,  sleep, 
and  all  our  oommon  every-day  mercies." 

fi.  "  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  and 
exercising  fortitude,  patience,  forgetfulness  of  self,  Ac" 

6.  "  Pain  calls  forth  piety,  sympathy,  and  the  exercise 
of  many  kind  and  endearing  acts  of  love  and  tender- 
ness." 

7.  "  Fkin  brines  the  rich  man  down  to  feel  a  brotberiy 
compassion  for  the  poor  man  in  the  same  mlsfortuncR, 
and  raises  the  poor  man  to  a  level  with  the  rich  in  his 
power  of  doing  valuable  services  by  the  most  trifling 
but  well-timed  acts  of  kindness." 

8.  "Pain  warns  us  of  the  weakness  of  our  bodies,  and 
reminds  even  the  most  ungodly  of  the  pom&UUg  of 
death." 

9.  "  I^,  long  and  severe,  reconciles  ub  to  death, 
and  makes  us  even  loi^  for  it  as  a  release." 

10.  "  Pain  is  that  by  which  alone  all,  even  ,the  un- 
godly, are  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  everlasting 
punishment,  and  to  long  to  avoid  it." 

Jl.  "  Pain,  by  its  severity,  teaches  us  to  look  forward 
to  that  place  of  everlasting  happiness,  one  of  whose 
feataics  is  that  there '  shall  be  no  Dum  pain.' " 

121  "  Pain  nukes  ni  to  understand  t^  greatocn  of 
God's  men^  in  ^viug  Hie  Son  to  aave  us  from  p«in, 
xad  to  know  the  lovin^^dndness  of  that  Son  vho  bore 
80  much  pain  for  us." 

IS.  "  And,  knowing  how  He  felt  for  us  to  learn  to 
bear  with  meekness  our  own,  far  less,  but  more  deserved 
Bufllering." 

"  W^  done,  my  boj^,"  said  Mr.  Dalton;  "you  have 
mentioned,  I  think,  neariy  all.  So  now,  if  ever  you, 
Uke  this  poor  woman,  shall  be  Wd  cm  a  bed  p^n, 
you,  I  trust,  will  show  that  you  know  and  believe  that 
these  afflictions  are  '  all  for  the  best ; '  that  they  ate 
sent  by  a  kind  and  merciful  Father,  not  for  His  pleasure, 
but  for  your  profit ;  and  that  though  '  no  chast^iing  for 
the  present  seemeth  to  be  Joyous,  but  grievous,  never- 
theless afterwuda  it  yieUeth  the  peMoable  fhdi  of 
righteousnoM  unto  them  which  are  enrdwd  then- 
by." 
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POPULAR  YEABrBOOK. 
April  10,  1846.— 4B00II  ;fvQiail. 

Fbom  the  earlicBt  period  of  Christianity,  tliia  day  has 
been  observed  as  a  solemn  fast  in  memoiy  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  oar  Satiock.  Its  appclation  Good  is  of  no 
Tery  remote  origin,  and  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
English  Chnrch.  Our  Saxon  fore&thers  called  it  Long 
Friday,  from  the  length  of  the  offices  and  fastings  on 
this  day ;  but  its  ancient  title,  and  that  by  which  it  is 
known  in  the  Western  Church,  is  Holy  Friday. 

OLD  AHS  FOFDLIB  CDSXOIU. 

It  was  formerly  the  coBtom  of  tho  English  montrchs 
onthisday,tohailow  wiUi  great  aolemnity  certain  rings, 
the  touching  of  which  was  bdiered  to  prerent  cramp 
and  falling  dcknesa.  ThiaiuagetookitBTiBeinthemyste- 
liow  viitoe  of  Aiing  which  bad  heen  given  by  Edmrd 
the  Confessor  to  m  poor  peTB<ni  who  bad  tAad  alms  of 
him,  fortbeloTehehOTetoSi.Johathe  BvugeUatiaiid 
which,  having  (bond  its  way  to  Jenualem,  was  after 
wards  bronght  back  to  St.  Edward  by  some  [dlgrims 
retnrning  from  Palest^.  It  was  hopt  for  centuries  in 
Weatminster  Abbey  with  mnch  veneration ;  the  Sove- 
Teigniof  England  wnethoQght  to  be  able  to  impart  its 
virtofl  to  other  ringSi  and  there  wa>  a  pecitliar  lervice 
for  their  conBeciation.  These  vera  called  "  cnunp- 
ringa,"  and  preaented  and  received  irith  an  implicit 
bitb  in  their  sanatory  power.  Andrew  Boorde,  in  his 
Brmary  Health,  iio,  1667,  speaking  of  the  cramp, 
obeOTCs:  "The  king's  miyesty  hath  a  great  help  in 
this  matter  in  hallowing  cramp^ngi,  and  so  ^ven 
without  money  or  petition."  Lord  Bemws,  the  trans- 
lator of  Froissart,  when  ambassador  to  tiie  Emperor 
Charies  T.,  writing  to  Cardinal  Wolaey.  on  "  the  2l8t  of 
June,  1518,"  says,  "If  your  Grace  remember  me  with 
some  cramp- rings,  ye  shall  do  a  t^ing  mach  looked  for, 
and  I  tmst  to  bestow  them  well  witii  God's  grace,"  &c. 
In  Sofiblk,  tlie  use  of  loamp-rings  is  not  entire^  aban- 
doned. Instances  occur  where  nine  young  mat  of  a 
parish  each  sahscribe  a  erooked  rixpenee  to  be  moulded 
into  a  ring  for  a  yonng  woman  afflicted  with  fits.  In 
connexion  with  the  cramp,  and  one  of  ite  supposed 
remedied,  we  will  present  onr  readers  with  the  following 
charm  "for  one's  foot  when  asleep,"  in  use  in  the  Blue- 
coat  Bcltool,  when  Coleridge  was  a  little  boy  then,  and 
ever  rince  its  foiudation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It 
ransthns: 

"Foot!  foot!  foot!  iaftutulcop! 
Thmitb!  tbambl  thunbl  in  spittle  we  steep: 
CrosMs  three  we  make  to  ease  us, 
TVo  ka  the  thieves,  and  one  for  Chbibt  Jzscs  !'* 

The  same  charm  served  fm- a  cramp  in  the  leg,  witii  this 
sobaUtQtion : 

**  The  Deril  ia  ^ring  a  knot  in  my  I^! 
Mark,  Luke,  and  Jdin,  unloose  it  I  beg ! 
Crosses  thne,"  &c 

"  And  reaUy,"  sars  the  poet  just  moitioned,  "  upon  get- 
ting ont  <rf  bed,  when  thecramp  most  frequently  occurred, 
pressing  the  sole  of  the  foot  on  the  cold  floor,  and  then 
repeating  this  charm  with  the  acts  configurative  there- 
upon prMcribed,  I  can  safely  affirm  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber an  insUooe  in  which  the  cramp  did  not  go  awi^  in 
a  few  seconds." 

and  i^ples  were  anciently  connected  with  Good 
Fridi^.  A  writer  in  1679  refers  to  the  custom  of 
"creeping  to  the  cross  with  eggs  and  apples."  One 
William  Rathe,  in  1570,  sajv  "that  on  this  day  the 
Soman  Catholics  offered  unto  Christ  ^gs  and  bacon, 
to  be  in  Earonr  till  Easter-day  was  past"   A  French 
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writer  In  lfJ79,  observes,  "that  lie  has  known  people 
who  preserve  all  such  egga  as  are  laid  on  Good  Friday, 
which  they  think  are  good  to  cxtinguinh  fires  in  which 
they  may  be  thrown."  He  adds,  "  that  some  imagine 
that  three  loaves  bidced  on  the  same  day,  and  put  into 
a  heap  of  com,  will  prevent  itit  l^eing  devoured  by  rats, 
mice,  weevils,  or  worms."  In  England  but  one  sort  of 
eatable  '  remains  in  asflociation'  with  the  day,  namely, 
Jiot  croita  bunf>.  These  are  small  cakes,  slightly  sweetened 
and' spiced,  Hometimeaof  a  round  shape,  and  sometimes 
long  and  tapering  at  both  ends,  but  always  marked  on 
the  top  with  an  indentation  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  "  In 
London,"  says  a  writer  before  quoted, "  as  well  as  in  al- 
most every  other  considerable  town  in  England,  tho  first 
sound  heard  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  is  the  cry  of 
'  Hot  cross  buns  !'  uttered  by  great  numbers  of  people 
of  an  humble  order,  who  parade  the  streets  with  baskets 
containing  a  plentiful  stock  of  the  article,  wrapped  up 
in  flannel  and  linen  to  keep  it  warm.  The  cry,  which 
is  rather  musical,  is  strictly — 

'  Hot  cron  buns — 
One  a-penny,  buss — two  a  penny,'  bans ; 
One  a-penny,  two  a-penny — ^bot  cross  buns  1' 

Hncksters  of  all  kinds,  and  many  persons  who  attempt 
no  traffic  at  any  other  time,  enter  into  the  business  of 
supplying  buns  on  Good  Friday  morning.  Theiy  make 
astir  no  the  streets  which  lasts  till  Church  time,  and  it 
is  resumed  in  the  afternoon." 

Sixty  years  ago  pastry-cooks  vied  with  each  other  for 
excellence  in  noaking  hot  cross  buns ;  and  there  were 
two  bakers'  shops  at  Chelsea,  so  celebrated  for  this 
manu&cture,  that  crowds  of  cuatomcrs  thronged  beneath 
the  flat-roofed  wooden  portico  or  piazza  wliich  ex- 
tended along  the  front  of  eadi,  daring  the  whole  of  the 
day.  Several  hundreds  of  square  black  tins,  each  con- 
tahung  dozens  of  hot  buns,  were  disposed  of  in  every 
boar,  from  a  little  after  six  in  the  morning  till  after  the 
same  period  in  the  evening.  Cross  buns  resemble,  in 
some  respects,  the  consecrated  loaves,  bestowed  by  the 
Western  Chnrch  on  those  who,  from  any  impedimuit, 
cannot  receive  the  Holy  Euctukrist.  These  are  made 
&om  the  dough  from  whence  tho  Host  itself  is  taken, 
marked  with  the  cross,  given  by  the  priest  to  the  people 
^ter  Mass,  just  previously  to  the  departure  of  the 
congr^jation,  and  are  kissed  before  they  are  eaten.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  loaves  of  the  Greeks  were  signer] 
with  a  cross  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  that  such 
were  offered  to  the  gods,  under  a  name  which  in  the 
accusative  ease  ia  fimm  (6ottn).  Two  loaves  with  an 
impressicm  of  the  cross,  within  which  were  four  other 
lines,  were  fbnnd  in  Herculaneoro.  In  the  houses  of 
some  ignorant  persons,  a  Good  Friday  bun  is  preserved 
"  for  luck  ;"  and  sometimes  there  hangs  from  the  ceiling 
a  hard  btscnit-Uke  cake  of  open  cross-work,  baked  on 
Good  Frid^,  to  remain  there  nntil  displaced  on  the 
next  Good  Frlde^  by  a  similar  one.  Thu  is  deemed  a 
preservative  against  fire. 

A  comspondent  to  the  Every-day  Book  states  that 
on  Good  Friday,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  West  Derby, 
a  custom  prevuls  which  is  called  "  paste-egging." 
Parties  of  the  juvenile  peasantry  disguise  themselves 
in  the  most  fantastic  habilimrats — such  as  clothes  tamed 
inside  out,  with  masks,  veils,  ftc,  and  betake  themselves 
(in  numbers  from  about  four  to  a  dozen  of  both  sexes,) 
to  the  different  fkrm-houscs,  and  solicit  contributions 
towards  the  "festival"  of  liister  Sunday.  These  gifts 
are  generally  eggs  and  oatmeal  cakes.  One  of  the  party 
usually  carries  a  basket  for  the  eggs,  another  for  the 
cakes,  and  a  third  is  the  bearer  of  a  stnall  box  for  pecu- 
niaiy  contributions.  They  generally  cheer  their  bme- 
bctors  with  some  animated  songs,  and  seldom  fail  to 
return  homemud  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  their  "  paste- 
egg,"  and  no  trivial  aid  in  money.  With  these  materials 
a  feast  is  got  up  on  Easter  Sunthiy  evening  at  the  village 
ale-hoQse. 

In  the  midland  dtstricta  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  common 
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practice  on  Good  Friday,  with  the  lower  ordera,  to  pre- 
Teat  their  children,  «ren  those  at  the  bieut,  from  having 
any  bub te nance,  from  tweire  on  the  preTiona  night  to 
twelve  on  the  night  of  Friday  :  and  it  ia  common  to  see 
along  the  roads  between  the  different  market-towns, 
numbers  of  women  with  their  hair  disheTelled,  bare- 
footed, and  in  their  worst  garments.  All  this  is  in  com- 
memoration of  CnaisT's  Paiision. 

BBLTOIOUB  OBSntVAHCCa. 

The  following  rubric  occurs  in  the  Roman  Misfial  in 
the  office  for  Good  Friday :  "  Then  let  the  priest  by 
himiicif  cany  the  Crucifix  to  a  place  prepared  before 
the  altar,  and  bowing  bis  kneos  fix  it  thore :  ^en  taking 
off  his  shoes  let  him  approach  to  adore  the  cross,  bow- 
ing hiH  knees  thrice  before  it,  and  then  let  him  kins  it. 
Having  done  ho,  let  him  resume  his  shoes  and  hia 
chasuble.  Then  let  the  ministera  of  the  altar,  and  after- 
wards other  clerks,  and  laics  approach,  two  and  two, 
and  adore  the  cross  with  three  genuflexions."  "A 
Constitution "  of  Giles  de  Bridport,  Bishop  of  8aram, 
A.D.  1266,  ordains,  "on  the  day  of  onr  SAVioira's  Passion, 
all  the  parishioners  shall  come  to  worship  the  cross,  and 
to  ftffer according  to  their  inclination."  This  ceremony 
is  thus  described  in  the  "  Popish  Kingdun 

"  Two  Priests,  tbe  next  day  foUowiag,  upon  thetr  sbooldetB  bear 

The  im.if^  of  the  Crudfii,  about  the  altsr  near, 
Beiug  clad  in  cope  of  erimsnn  dye,  and  dolefidlj  fhey  sinfc : 
At  Ipnffth  before  the"steps,  his  coat  plucked  off  they  «traight  him 
brinff,  * 

And  upon  Turkey  carpcti  lay  him  down  ftiJl  tenderly 
With  cushions  underneath      head,  and  pillows  heaped  high ; 
Then  flnt  upon  the  ^und  they  fall,  and  kiss  botli  hand  and  fiiet, 
And  warship  so  this  wooden  frod,  n-ith  honour  far  unmeet ; 
Then  all  the  shaven  sort  fall  down,  and  followeth  them  faneiti. 
As  workmen  chief  of  wickedness,  they  flrst  of  alt  b^^io ; 
And  after  them  the  simple  souls,  the  commoa  people  come. 
And  worship  him  with  divera  gifla,  as  gold  and  silver  tome. 
And  others  ootd  or  eggs." 

An  old  book,  containing  the  ceremonials  observed 
by  the  Eoglish  monarchs,  directs  the  asher  to  lay  a 
carpet  on  Good  Friday,  for  the  king  "to  creep  to 
the  cross  upon : "  and  a  proclamation  of  tiie  80th 
Henr>'  VIII.  enjoins  on  this  day,  "  it  shall  be  declared 
how  creeping  to  the  cross  signifieth  an  humbling  of 
ourself  to  Christ,  before  the  cross,  and  the  kis^ng  of 
it  ft  memory  of  our  redemption,  made  upon  the  cross," 

The  "  setting  up  "  of  the  Easter  sepulchres  on  Good 
Friday,  appears  to  have  been  a  general  pxaeUce  in 
England.  In  this  was  placed  the  Host  irlth  a  Cnidfix, 
or  the  Host  alone,  which  was  watched,  aorording  to  the 
Sanim  rite,  from  Good  Friday  till  early  In  tiie  morn- 
ing of  Easter  Day.  Perhaps  the  most  carious  "  sepul- 
chre" of  which  we  have  an  account,  was  that  at  St. 
Mary  Redcliffe's  Cfaorch,  Bristol,  1471.  It  is  described 
as  ^  well  gilt  with  fine  gold,"  and  comprising,  among 
its  decorations,  "  an  image  of  God  Alxi6rtt  rising  oat 
of  the  same  sepulchre,  with  all  the  ordinance  that  be- 
longeth  thereto,  that  is  to  say,  a  lathe  made  of  timber 
and  iron  work  thereto.  Item  :  Heaven  made  of  timber 
and  stained  cloths.  Item :  Hell  made  of  timber  and 
iron  work  thereto,  with  devils  the  number  of  thirteen. 
Item:  Four  Knights  armed,  keeping  the  sepulchre, 
with  their  weapons  !n  their  hands ;  that  ia  to  say,  two 
spears,  two  axes,  with  two  shields.  Item  :  Pour  pair  of 
Angel's  wings,  for  four  Angels,  made  of  timber,  and 
well  painted.  Item :  the  Fathik,  the  Crown  and 
Visage,  the  Ball  with  a  Cross  upon  it,  well  gilt  with 
fine  gold.  Item:  the  Holt  Qbost  coming  oat  of 
Heaven  into  the  aepulcbre."— fiarrett'f  Brtetot,  dted 
by  Fosbroke,  p.  50,  Note. 

On  Uie  Gospel  side  of  the  Cliancel,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site the  aedilia,  we  generally  find  an  arch  forming  a 
reci^  and  canopy  to  an  altar  tomb.  This  was  often 
used  as  an  Eaater  "  aepnlcbre."  Pious  persons,  in  their 
wills,  frequently  desired  to  have  their  tombs  so  built 
as  that  they  might  serve  for  this  purpose. 
Two  of  the  finest  examples  of  stone  "se^talchres" 


arc  at  Eckington  Church,  Lincolnshire,  and  Hawton 
Church,  Nottinghanuhiro ;  these  are  richly  decorated 
in  the  style  of  Edward  III.  with  representations  of  the 
Boman  soldiers  asleep,  and  other  appropriate  imageiy. 

The  Good  Friday  ceremonies  we  have  described,  were 
neglected  in  the  Church  of  England  after  the  Reform- 
ation. As  late,  however,  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, tbe  following  charge  occurs  in  the  churchwarden's 
"  accomptfl  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen,"  Abingdon ; 
"  Paid  to  the  bellman  for  meat,  drink,  and  coals, 
watching  tiie  tepnlehre,  ld<^"  Tht  annivenaiy  of  the 
Cmeifixion  is  now  observed  in  this  country  by  the  bos' 
pension  of  all  bnunesa,  tbe  closing  of  shops,  and  a 
solemn  service  in  the  churches,  many  of  which  are  hung 
with  black,  and  every  ornament  is  removed  from  their 
altars.  Some  members  of  the  English  Church  abstain, 
on  this  sacred  Fast,  from  any  kind  of  animal  food, 
even  from  cream  to  tea;  such  we  are  Informed  hy 
Boswell  was  the  custom  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Divine  Ser- 
vice is  veil  attended ;  and  it  is  considered  proper  to 
appear  at  church  in  "  sad-coloured  "  clothes. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  describing  at  length 
the  rites  still  associated  with  Good  Friday  in  K<»uq 
Catholic  coontries.  In  some,  we  are  told,  the  lights  are 
suddenly  extingiiisbed  at  the  sound  of  a  beU,  and  a 
fl^cllatlon  commences  in  the  dark,  in  imitation  of 
Christ's  snfferings.  At  Jerusalem,  tbe  moidcs  go  in 
procession  to  Mount  Oslvary  with  a  lai^  Crucifix,  and 
there  perform  a  representation  of  the  "  descent  from  the 
Cross."  In  Portugal  is  acted,  in  the  charches,  the 
whole  scene  of  tbe  crucifixion ;  the  coming  Nicode- 
mue  and  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  the  taking  down  by 
order  of  Pilate,  and  bringing  the  body  in  procession  to 
the  tomh.  At  Seville,  after  a  few  prepantoir  prayen, 
and  tbe  dramatized  history  of  the  Fosdon,  the  officht 
ting  priest  (the  archbishop  at  the  cathedral),  in  a  plain 
albe,  takes  up  a  wooden  cross  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
which,  like  all  other  crosses,  has  for  the  last  two 
weeks  of  Lent,  been  covered  with  a  purple  veil,  and, 
standing  towards  the  people,  gradually  uncovers  the 
sacred  emblem,  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  rere- 
rencc  npon  their  knees.  After  some  other  ceremonies, 
the  service  terminates  abruptly ;  all  candles  and  lamps 
are  put  oat ;  and  the  tabernacle,  which  thronghont  the 
year  contains  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  being  left'op^i, 
every  object  bespeaks  the  desolate  and  widowed  state  of 
the  Church,  from  the  death  of  the  Saviodk  to  His  re- 
surrection. Thousands  of  English  travellers  have  wit- 
nessed, and  many  described,  tbe  splendid  pageant  of 
the  night  of  Good  Friday  at  St.  Peter's  at  Some.  The 
hundred  lamps  which  bum  over  tbe  Apostle's  tomb,  are 
then  extinguished,  and  a  stupendous  cross  of  li^t 
appears  suspended  in  the  immense  dome  of  tiie  Cathe- 
dral, between  the  altar  and  the  nave,  shedding  over  the 
whole  edifice  a  soft  lustre  to  tbe  eye,  and  highly  favour- 
able to  pictaresque  representations.'  "  Tbe  magnitude 
of  the  cross,"  says  the  author  of  Burtd  Lift  w  England, 
"hanging  as  IF  half-suspended,  and  like  ft  meteor 
streaming  in  tbe  air ;  the  blaze  that  it  pours  forth ;  the 
mixture  of  light  and  shade  cast  on  the  pillars,  aixbes, 
statues  and  altars ;  the  crowd  of  spectators  placed  in  all 
the  different  attitudes  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  devo- 
tion ;  the  processions,  with  their  banners  and  crosses 
gliding  Buccesuvely  In  silence  along  the  nave,  aiul 
kneeling  anrand  the  altar;  tbe  penitents  <^  d1  niktions' 
and  dresses  collected  in  groups  near  the  confessionals  of 
their  respective  languages ;  a  cardinal  occasionally  ad- 
vancing through'  the  crowd,  and,  as  he  kneels,  humbly 
bending  his  bead  to  the  pavement ;  in  fine,  the  pontiff 
himself  without  pomp  and  pageantry,  prostrate  before 
tbe  altar,  offering  up  his  adorations  in  alence,  form  a 
scene  singularly  striking." 


(t)  Wear«  InformMl  that  (b«  aiupemloa  of  tfait  ImnlnoBi  CTM 
ha*  been  recentlr  discontinued. 
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In  Orl^liul  Contritmtlnni  under  thli  beait,  Ihe  Nun*.  r»l  Or 
unamd,  oT  (tw  Contributor,  In  prlnlrtl  In  !lm*Il  Capital!  nodcr 
Uw  oat  1  la  SclMCIotu.  (I  I*  pilnwil  In  Iialla  at  ikt  tnd.] 

MY  COUNTET  HOME. 
By  Ahnabil  C  


"  If  thou  art  worn,  ftnd  hnrd  beset 
With  lorrow  that  thou  would'tt  forgot ; 
If  thou  would'st  raad  a  tenon  that  would  kMp 
Thj  hmt  ftom  fainting,  ud  thy  loul  ftana  alMp 
Oo  to  the  wmmU  uid  hUU  I— «o  teui 
Dim  the  >veet  look  thU  Nature  wean." 

Plusahtlt,  oleasantlf  tam  iwm  ngr  life, 
Fm  from  the  al^'i  din,  from  tnmUe  mi  tam  ttrife ; 
Tike  K  •treua  it  iam  tkng, 
Singme  to  iudf  ft  sons, 

Through  field)  full  of  Sowera ; 
Where  the  trees,  with  looks  of  love, 
^rea4  ttieir  whispering  leaves  abor^ 
Through  long  summn  iumn. 

TliBqii3fy,  tranqniH;',  even  tlina  I  live, 
Whibt  eve^thing  around  ma  doth    tragnace  givel 
In  erervthiitg  there's  joy  for  me ; 
Id  the  land  and  in  the  sea, 
In  the  bonodless  sicf. 
In  each  littia  smiliiv  flower 
FMrino;  from  its  aliady  bower. 
Doth  a  heauty  lie 

Brautiftil,  most  heantiAil,  on  the  summer  di^. 
To  watch  the  cloody  shadows  o'er  the  green  UUa  play : 
And  faow  Tenr  dear  to  me 
T)ie  green  fields'  tranqniUity 

In  the  summer  eves. 
Or  the  wood's  long  dusky  Aisl(^ 
'Where  here  and  there  the  sunbeam  amiles, 
Tlirough  the  roof  of  leaves ! 

Quietly,  quietly  pass  away  my  d^i, 
Mliile  a  noly  ugut  of  gladncs:*  ever  round  ma  pli^: 
A  li^t  within  the  spirit^ 
Which  those  happy  ouea  inherit 

Who  hear  glad  Nature's  voice. 
Bidding  their  souhi  arise 
Trom  eitrth  unto  the  sides. 
Making  the  heart  rtjoieB. 
But  think  not  sorrows  never  come 

Unto  my  happy  home ; 
There  is  no  pbvce  in  the  hroad  earth 
Where  they  have  not  their  birtli ; 

Bnt  that  thev  seldom,  seldom  shed 

Their  shadows  o'er  my  head ; 
And  there  is  in  Nature's  voice  that  will 

Bid  the  vexed  lOul  he  Btill. 

For  when  Fm  tad,  when  dark  nnrett 

Throbs  in  my  tronbled  breast, 
I  wander  fbrt^  mid  tra  and  lower, 

And  migh^  is  their  power: 

For  their  sweet  vdces  spesk  to  ne, 

Shedding  their  own  serenity 
Into  my  soul,  until  they  hid  depart 

The  aching  at  my  heart ; 

Or  tench  me  with  a  ^niet  mind 

To  bear  and  be  resigned. 
Patiently  waiting  till  tue  doads  pass  by 

That  dark  my  spirit's  sky. 
And  the  bright  sun  which  lies  concealed 

Is  once  again  revealed : 
For  each  fair  flower  \w.nis  down  its  heiul, 

Whilo  the  storm  sweeps  o'er  its  bed. 

And  when  again  the  broad  bright  sun 

lis  place  in  henvcn  hath  won,  _ 
Smiling,  that  lower  looks  a^ua, 

Forgetful  of  its  pain. 

Thos  Nature  speaks  to  all  that  will 

Hmr  her  voiee  clear  and  still } 
And  those  who  live  among  her  ways, 

Far  hi^pter  ipend  their  dqra 


Than  those  who  strive,  and  y^  in  vain, 

A  happiness  to  gain, 
Shut  in  close  cities  where  the  air 

la  like  a  weight  to  bear. 

Hers  is  a  calm  and  holy  voice. 

Bidding  the  soul  rqoico ; 
Making  onr  happinass  more  pure, 

Our  grieA  leas  to  endnre. 
May  my  home  ever,  ever  be 

where  bar  dear  voioo  nuf  speak  io  me  I 


THE  ORMtAN  MAID. » 

NoTEMBRR'a  bail-cloud  drifts  aw»y, 

Novemhpr's  snn-beam  wan 
Looks  coldly  on  the  castle  grey, 
When  forth  comes  Lady  Asne. 

Tlie  orphan  by  the  oak  was  set, 
Her  arms,  her  feet,  were  bare ; 

Tlie  hnil-drops  had  not  melted  y«t 
Amid  her  raren  hair. 

"  And,  dame,"  she  said,  "  by  all  the  ties 
That  child  and  mother  know. 
Aid  one  who  never  knew  these  joys,— 
Believe  an  orphan's  woe." 

The  lady  said,  "  An  orphan  state 

Is  Iiard  mi  sad  to  bear; 
Tef  worse  the  widow*d  mothers  &to 

Wlio  mourns  both  lord  and  heir. 

Twelve  times  the  rolling  year  lias  sped ' 
Since,  while  from  vengcince  wild 

Of  fierce  Strathallcn's  chief  I  fled, 
Fortli's  eddies  whelm'd  my  child." 

'  Twelve  times  ilie  year  its  course  has  borae," 

The  wandering  maid  replied, 
^  Since  fishers  on  St.  Bridget's  mom. 

Drew  nets  on  Campsie  side. 

St.  Bridget  sent  no  scaly  spoil; 

An  infant  well-nigh  dead 
They  saved,  and  rear'd  in  want  and  toil 

To  beg  from  you  her  bread," 

lliitt  orphan  maid  the  lady  kise'd,— 
"     hnslwod's  looks  yon  bear; 

St.  Bridget  uid  her  mom  be  blees'd ! 
You  are  his  widow's  heir." 

Th^'re  robed  that  m^d,  so  poor  and  pale, 

In  silks  and  sandals  rare ; 
And  pearls,  for  drops  of  frozen  hail. 

Are  glistening  in  her  luur. 

WatlerSeoa. 


iVtfsteUaneotis. 


"I  have  hers  made  ODlyanosegnr  of  called  flowers,  and 
havB  braufdit  tnthlDg  of  my  om,  but  the  sUlng  that  ties 
Ihsn."— if MtaipUt 

ASTEKTUBB  WITH  A  BOA  00K8TRICI0E. 

Caft&ih  C,  of  her  M^eaty's  87th  Foot,  was  one  of  the 
moat  indebti^ble  aportamen  I  ever  mot  with,  and  the 
entire  of  fais  time  that  could  be  spared  from  regimental 
duty,  was  pBfwed  in  the  juQKles.  He  was  a  man  of  rast 
>er»onal  Btrengtb,  could  undergo  any  degree  of  fatigue ; 
in  Hbort,  possessed  a  perfectly  iron  coustitution.  His 
hiibita,  too,  wcFo  anything  bnt  luxurious — a  single  atten- 
dant carrying  a  rifle  of  large  bore,  a  small  carpet  to  sleep 
on,  a  limited  Btock  of  linen,  and  a  good  supply  of  am- 
munition, accompanied  the  sportsman,  who  pursued  his 
game  by  day,  and  at  night  aou^t  shelter  in  some  vil- 
Uge,  perfectly  carelees  as  to  his  accommodationH  in  the 
vi^ay  of  food  or  lodging,  his  beverage  being  moreover 
the  simple  element,  for  he  never  carried  with  him 
supplies  of  uiy  kind,  trusting  his  commiasariat  ^d  to 


(I)  8m  Engravini^  page  au. 


C'lyilizC'd  t;y 
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Providence  and  rnral  hoapUalltr.  In  this  manner  Cap- 
tain C.  became  well  knovn  to  the  nativea  of  the  cotmtiy 
in  eren'  direcUon  wtiere  sport  was  to  be  obtained ;  he 
was  BumcientI;  ocqnaintcd  with  thetr  language  to  make 
himself  understood,  and  the  kindl;  simplicity  of  his 
manner  attached  them  to  his  person,  and  manr  of  them 
indeed  have  been  known  to  walk  miles  to  give  him  early 
informatioD  of  large  game,  which  were  his  &Toarite 
objects  of  porauit.  Capt^n  C.  was  thus  quite  "  at  home  " 
in  the  Wynaud  jungle  and  great  western  ghauts,  where 
he  probably  brought  to  l>ag  single-lianded  more  head 
of  large  game — elephants,  bisons,  tigers,  and  the  like, 
than  any  other  man  ever  did  before,  or  erer  will  again  in 
India.  When  upon  one  of  these  excoiaioufl  Captain  C. 
happened  to  be  passing  the  night  in  a  small  Tillage  in 
tiie  Wynaud  jungle,  a  lyot,  who  had  been  oat  very 
lat«  searching  for  a  stray  bnllock,  came  to  tell  him  of  a 
large  cheetul,  or  spotted  deer,  which  he  had  watched  to 
itsl^.  He  had  also  heard  from  the  villagers  that  a 
huge  snake  had  been  seen  several  Umea  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  started  accordingly  after  his  game  at 
day-br«ik,  accompanied  by  the  villager  and  a  &vonrite 
dog,  which  rarely  left  his  heels  unless  when  ordered. 
After  proceeding  about  a  mile  through  very  dense  jungle, 
and  being,  as  the  villager  supposed,  near  the  spot  where 
the  cheetul  had  lain  down,  Captj^n  C.  of  a  sudden 
missed  his  dog,  and  hearing  a  rustling  in  the  busbes 
about  ten  yards  .off,  accompanied  by  a  whimpering  noise, 
he  turned  In  Uiat  direction,  and  saw  what  he  at  the  first 
l^anee  todk  fora  tiger,  from  its  colour,  a  mixture  of  black 
and  brown,  but  soon  discovered  what  tha  monster  really 
was,  lui  enormous  boa  constrictor,  which  had  seized  his 
poor  Juno,  and  was  at  the  moment  crushing  her  to  atoms 
in  it«  terrible  coils.  The  native  who  was  with  him  saw 
wlut  it  was  likewise,  and  immediately  fied.  Captain  C. 
afterwards  descril>ed  the  appearance  of  the  reptile,  when 
thus  coiled  round  his  dog,  as  something  resembUog  a 
barrel,  every  portion  in  violent  muacularmotitm,  and  he 
distinctly  heard  the  houn  of  the  poor  animal  crack  in 
nieoes^on  within  ita  terrible  embrace.  At  last  tho 
monster  raised  his  head  and  fixed  two  glaring  eyes  on 
Captain  C.,  who,  in  another  moment,  might  percliance 
have  been  fascinated  by  their  deadly  gleam,  bat  with  un- 
erring turn  he  placed  two  balls  in  its  forehead.  The 
effect  was  not,  however,  as  he  expected,  &tal ;  and  the 
snake,  instantly  uncoiling  it«clf  from  iUi  victim,  came 
straight  at  Captain  C,  who  of  coune  took  to  flight ;  but 
so  thick  was  the  jungle,  that  be  found  the  animal  gain- 
ing on  him,  from  the  noise  it  made  amongst  the  bushes, 
and  therefore  sought  shelter  in  a  tree,  re-loading  his  gun 
with  all  possible  expedition.  Whether  the  reptile  fol- 
lowed him  by  sight  or  smell  he  could  not  judge,  but 
Captain  C. waaoidyjnBt prepared foraseconddischaiige, 
when  the  boa  reached  the  tree,  and  instantly  twisting 
it«elf  around  the  stem,  would  have  soon  seized  him,  but 
fortunately  at  the  next  shot  he  blew  out  both  his  eyes 
with  a  charge  of  B  B  :  yet,  thou^  the  snake  appeMcd 
for  a  moment  stunned,  it  still  continued  its  efforts  to 
reach  him,  until  by  repeated  gbota  it  was  incapacitated 
from  rising;  not,  though,  till  Ci^itain  C.  had  C(niutletely 
emptied  his  powder  flask ;  and  he  even  then  did  not 
venture  to  descend,  as  the  repUle  contjuued  coiled  round 
the  tree,  occasionally  by  a  muscular  movement  showing 
that  it«  vital  powera  were  not  yet  wholly  extinct  At 
length,  after  some  hours'  solitary  confinement  on  his 
perch,  and  shouUi^  until  he  waa  hoarse  for  aid,  Captain 
U.  bad  the  satjs&cUon  to  see  a  nombcr  of  villagen 
arrive,  by  whom  the  monstrouB  animal  was  soon  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Captun  C.  had  no  means  of  accurately 
measuring  Ita  length  but  by  a  piece  of  stick,  which  the 
natives  sud  was  a  cnbit  long,  and  he  dcclarod  that  it 
measured  upwards  of  30  of  these,  and  was  much  thicker 
i\,±it  one  of  hia  own  thighs,  whidi  were  of  a  make  that 
would  have  wdl  become  tiie  leather /e/or^Aame*  of  any 
life  guardunaa !  The  head  <rf  the  Mama  ent  off  by  his 
orders,  and  sent  to  the  Hon  Mr.  Cole,  then  president  of 
Mysore;  and  its  eaormona  jaws  still  may  posubly  be  in 


existence  at  the  Hyaore  Fi*eBtd«icy.— JIfodnu  UaUed 
Service  QazeUe. 

COITSOUTIOH  IK  THX  PBOTIDSHCX  OP  OOD. 

- "  Whatever  way  1  turned,"  says  Mungo  Park,  in  one 
cf  bis  Travels,  "  nothing  appeared  but  danger  and  diffi- 
cultv.  I  saw  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  wilderness, 
in  the  dcpUi  of  the  rainy  season,  naked  and  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  savage  animals,  and  men  atill  more  savage.  I 
waa  five  hundred  mlleafrinn  the  nearest  Europeu  settle- 
ment At  this  moment,  painful  as  myreflcctions  were,  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  a  small  moss  irresistibly  caught 
my  eye.  I  mention  it  to  shew  from  what  trifling  circum- 
stances the  mind  will  sometimes  derive  consolation  ;  for 
though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  the  top  of  one 
of  my  fin«ni,  1  could  not  contemplate  the  delicate  conform 
matum  of  ita  roofs  and  leaves  without  admiration.  Can 
that  Being,  thought  I,  who  planted,  watered,  and 
brought  to  peifeetion  in  this  obscure  part  of  the  world, 
a  thing  which  appears  of  so  small  importance,  look 
with  unconcern  upon  tho  situation  and  sufferings  of 
creatures  formed  after  His  own  image  1 — Surely  not  I 
started  up,  and  dlsn^^arding  both  hunger  and  btigue, 
travelled  forward,  assured  that  relief  was  at  hand ;  and 
I  was  not  diaappointed." 


It  was  fVom  a  private  meeting  tiiat  "The  French 
Academy"  derived  its  origin,  and  the  true  b^nnna  of 
that  celebrated  institution  assuredly  had  no  foresi^t 
of  the  olyect  to  which  their  conferences  tended.  Several 
literary  Mends  at  Paris,  finding  the  extent  of  the  dtj 
occasioned  much  loss  of  time  in  their  viaita,  agreed  to 
meet  on  a  fixed  day  cv^  week,  and  chose  Courart's 
rc^denee  as  eentrieu.  They  met  for  the  purposes  of 
general  oonvmation,  or  to  inJk  tegether,  or,  what  was 
not  least  sodal,  to  partite  in  some  refreshing  collation. 
All  being  literary  men,  those  who  were  authors  sub- 
mitted their  new  works  to  this  friendly  society,  who, 
without  jealousy  or  malice,  freely  communicated  thdr 
strictures ;  the  works  were  improved,  the  authors  were 
delighted,  and  the  critics  were  honest !  Such  waa  the 
happy  life  of  the  members  of  this  private  society  during 
three  or  four  yean.  Pelisson,  the  earliest  historian  of 
the  Frendi  Academy,  has  delightfully  dencribed  it :  "  It 
waR  such,  that  now,  when  they  speak  of  these  first  dajs 
of  tho  academy,  they  call  it  the  golden  age,  duriug 
which,  with  all  the  innocence  and  freedom  of  that  for- 
tunate period,  without  pomp  and  noise,  and  without  any 
other  laws  thui  those  of  friendship,  they  eiyoyed  together 
all  which  a  society  of  minds,  and  a  rational  life,  can 
yield  of  iriiatever  K^ena  and  charms."— iZ/mielt. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  bear  that  accident  patiently 
which  Ood  sends,  since  impatience  does  but  entugle  us, 
like  the  fluttering  of  a  bird  in  a  net,  but  cannot  at  all 
ease  our  troable,  or  prevent  the  accident;  it  must  be 
run  through,  and  therefore  it  were  better  we  compose 
ourselves  to  a  patient  than  to  a  troubled  and  miserable 
suffering. — Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  is  better  to  be  bom  with  a  disposition  to  see  things 
on  the  &Tourablo  side,  than  to  an  estate  of  ten-thouaand 
a-ycar. — Bnme. 
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COBAL  REEFS. 
Auosc  tbo  varioui  ftltentioni  Thich  are  continually 
UkLng  place  in  the  sur&ce  of  oar  globe,  perhaps  the 
most  important,  beeanse  the  most  lasting,  are  those 
which  arc  brought  abont  bj  the  most  iuignificant 
iastniments.  The  volcano  devaatatee  and  the  earth- 
quake orerthrowii ;  but  in  time,  a  fresh  soil  accumulates 
upon  the  -once  burning  lava,  and  a  new  r^etation 
springs  up ;  the  ialond,  which  bunt  forth  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  remains  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
disappears  again.  Not  so  with  the  achioTements  of 
the  coml  insect ;  by  its  labours  are  built  up  islattds 
for  the  habitation  of  man ;  by  it  countries  are  nnited, 


and  sens  become  dry  land.  Wc  mislit  speculate  widely 
on  the  changes  thua  wrought,  but  we  itIU  first  take 
a  short  view  of  the  structure  and  distribution  of  coral 
reefe,  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  whose 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  renders  it  highly  in- 
teresting.   Mr.  Darwin  saya,— 

"  Without  any  distinct  intention  to  classify  coral  reefs, 
most  voyagers  have  spoken  of  them  under  the  following 
heads: 'lagoon  islands,'  or 'atolls  ;"barricr'  or 'encircling 
reefs;'  and  'fringing,  or  shore  reefs.'  The  lagoon  islandii 
Eave  received  much  the  most  attention ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  for  every  one  most  be  struck  with  astonish- 
mentj  when  he  first  beholds  one  of  these  vast  rings 
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of  coral  Fock,  oflen  nuiny  lea^M  ia  diameter,  here  and 
there  surmoDDted  by  a  low  rerdaat  istaod  with  duszling 
white  Bhores,  bathed  oa  the  ouUide  by  the  foamiag 
breakers  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  imdde  suiroimdinf  a 
calm  expanse  of  water,  which,  from  reflection,  ia  of  a 
bright  but  pale  green  colour.  The  naturalist  will  feel 
this  astonishment  more  deeply,  after  having  examined 
the  soft  and  almostgelatinouabodieaof  these  appanntly 
insignificant  creatures,  and  when  be  knows  that  the 
solid  reef  increases  only  on  the  outer  edge,  which  day  and 
night  is  lashed  by  the  breakers  of  an  ocean  never  at  rest." 

Sererai  theories  hare  been  advanced  upon  this  subject, 
but  they  have  been  found  insufficient.  Mr.  Darwin's  is, 
that  both  in  atolls  and  barrier  reefs,  the  foundation  has 
anbsided  while  the  reefs  have  grown  opwarda.  This 
theory  has  been  objected  to  since  the  publication  of  Ur. 
Darwin's  book ;  but  the  objection  seems  to  relate  merely 
to  the  depUi  at  which  the  reef-bnilding  inaeeta  floivish ; 
which,  according  to  our  author,  is  very  limited.  Let 
ua  take  a  description  of  an  atoll,  and  we  shall  see  Ute 
difficulty  ariBina:  from  this  very  supposition. 

Keeling,  or  CocoatoU  (we  abridge  from  Mr.  Darwin), 
la  sitnatM  in  the  Indian  ooeMi,  a  nbari  diataaoe  aosta 
of  Sumatra.  Its  greatest  width  ia  nins  miles  and  a 
halt  It  is  a  ring,  enclodog  the  h^^cn  on  all  sides, 
except  at  the  northern  end,  where  there  an  two  open 
spaces,  through  one  of  whit^  ships  can  enter.  The  reef 
varies  in  width  from  260  to  600  yards  ;  its  sorbce  is 
level,  or  very  slightly  inclined  towards  the  lagoon,  and 
at  high  tide  the  sea  breaks  entirely  over  it ;  the  water 
at  low  tide  thrown  hj  ike  breakers  on  the  reef,  is  carried 
by  many  nanw  ana  shoal  guUiea,  most  of  which  inter- 
sect the  IIh  of  reef  nt  rigbt  an^ea,  into  the  lagoon ;  a 
retnm  stream  aeU  out  of  tbe  Ugemi  at  the  main  entiance. 
The  oBter  nan^  eonaieto  at  pontes,  which,  not  being 
tidal  aqlmala,  require  io  be  eoostantlj  washed  hy  the 
breakers,  and  an  imtfBjM  bf  a  very  shtHi  exposure 
to  the  mfs  of  the  wn.  Wben  due  bad  aoeurred,  Mr. 
Danrin  taaai  the  iaaaete  in  the  ai^>eme«t  edia  all 
deal;  M lower 4e»««itteiUatfaer«ia« living, and 
formed  *  wojeeting  border  renad  the  npper  and  dead 
inrftM.  The  coral,  being  <b«a  cbecked  in  its  epward 
growth,  extends  Uter^y,  and  henee  mesi  of  the  masses 
had  broad,  flat,  dead  aemmita.  On  the  enter  mugin  of 
the  reef  was  also  a  aitlepeoi,  wfcidi  grows  in  (hick 
plates  intersecting  mek  etber,  and  fiwming  an  nxtmndf 
strong  maas ;  tJu  ontside  ptoteadene  heingalive.  Tn* 
rugged  eloping  enrfaee  rowd  the  extemi  margin  seem 
formed  of  great  maeeee  of  living  coral,  fragments  of 
which  had  been  cast  en  the  bea^  during  galea,  ud 
were  found  to  be  of  variooB  kinds.  On  tbe  margin  ol 
the  reef,  close  within  the  line  of  tke  de«d  pontes,  there 
are  other  species  which  seem  to  require  to  be  ba/th«d 
during  the  greater  part  of  each  tide  by  breaking  water, 
aa  they  are  not  found  in  protected  hollows ;  these  form 
a  fringe  of  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  about 
twenty  yards  in  width,  like  an  artificial  breakwater. 

The  islets  on  the  reef  are  first  formed  through  an 
accumulation  of  a  pile  of  fragments  thrown  together  by 
some  unusually  strong  gale.  Their  ordinary  width  is 
under  a  qnarter  of  a  mile,  and  their  length  varies  from 
a  few  yards  to  several  miles.  The  highest  part  is 
towards  the  outer  margin,  whence  the  surface  slopes 
gently  to  the  shores  of  the  lagoon,  where  the  little  waves 
heap  up  sand  and  fragments  of  thinly  branched  corals. 

The  lagoon  of  Keeling  atoll  is  much  Bhallower  than 
that  of  most  atolls  of  considerable  size.  The  southern 
part  is  almost  filled  up  wit^  banks  of  mud,  and  fields  of 
coral  both  dead  and  alive ;  but  there  are  considerable 
spaeea  4^  great  depth.  The  corals  are  very  diflTerent 
from  those  on  the  outside ;  most  of  them  have  thin 
branches.  These  interior  reef«  are  irregular  in  form, 
and  have  not  a  solid  Sat  surface  of  dead  rock,  like  that 
surrounding  the  lagoon ;  nor  are  they  so  hard,  aa,  ten 
yearn  since,  the  iiUiabitante  made  a  channel  through 
them  wUh  onnr-bua,  in  order  (o  float  out  n  achomer, 
built  on  one  of  tiie  iBbnds.    Tliia  <^uumel,  vhen  Mr. 


Darwin  saw  it,  was  almost  choked  up  with  living  coral, 
eo  that  no  vessel  could  pass  through  it. 

On  several  of  the  islets,  only  young  coooa-nut  trees 
were  growing  on  the  extremities,  while  older  and  taller 
trees  rose  in  regular  succession  behind  them ;  which 
shows  that  the  islets  have  lately  increased  in  length; 
probably  by  the  channels  being  filled  up  by  fresh  coral, 
or  by  sandy  accumulations.  These  appearances  indicate 
an  increase  of  the  atoll ;  there  are  others  which  seem  to 
show  the  encroachment  of  the  water. 

In  sevenl  places,  old  cocoa-nuts  were  falling  with 
their  roots  undermined,  and  there  were  rotten  atumpeof 
others  upon  the  beach,  where  tlie  inhabitants  affirmed 
the  cocoaruut  could  not  now  grow.  Also,  near  the  set- 
tlement, were  the  foundation-poste  of  a  shed,  now 
washed  every  tfde,  but  which ,  tiie  inhabltanta  atated, 
had  seven  years  before  stood  above  high.water  mark. 
Hence  Mr.  Darwin  Inferred,  that  prolrably  the  whole 
had  lately  subsided  in  a  small  degree ;  and  this  inference 
was  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  island 
had  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake  two  years  previonsiy. 
As  to  the  future,  if  left  undisturbed  the  islets  may  still 
extend  in  length ;  but  the  o4mTenion<^  the  lagoon  into 
land  must  be  very  slow,  as  the  constant  deposition  of 
sediment  by  fish  and  mollnscee,  which  are  very  numerous 
there,  che^  the  growth  <A  coral  reefe,  so  that  these  two 
agenciescannotacttogether  with  full  efie^t  in  filling  it  up. 

This  description  of  the  structure  of  Keeling  atoll 
^tplies  to  nearly  all  the  atolls  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
ooenns.  There  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  chan- 
nels, and  gwerally  only  one  leading  into  the  lagoon  of 
suflScient  de^th  for  a  ship  ie  enter.  In  small  atolls, 
there  is  nsnally  not  eves  one. 

In  the  Maldira  gronp,  the  atolls  are  so  related  to  each 
other  in  fonn  and  position,  that  the  first  gianee  one 
is  led  to  Bnq>ect  that  th^  have  originated  in  the  dis- 
severment  of  a  eiagle  om  ;  the  theory  of  subsidence, 
with  tbe  opwsrd  growth  ef  the  eonl,  modified  by  acd- 
of  piebttde  eeonmnee,  will  aecount  for  die  ooea- 
rianal  dimevennewtof  laige  atolls. 

"  Barrier  "  reA  an  those  which  cudrcle  idanda,  as  in 
the  Society  Archipelago,  where  they  genetmlly  lie  at  the 
distance  of  from  one  to  one«xd-arhalf  milts,  and  occa- 
sionally even  Kt  more  llum  three  miles,  from  the  shore. 
The  central  mountains  an  genemllylxHdmd  byafiinge 

flnli,  and  often  marshy,  dinvial  land,  from  i»e  tofonr 
miles  in  width.  This  ftinge  consist  at  eonl  sand  and 
sediment  thrown  op  from  (he  lagoon  channd,  and  of 
soil  ndied  down  from  the  hilU.  In  some  cases  the 
lagoon  channels  ue  open,  with  a  level  bottom  of  fine 
sand  ;  in  others  they  are  choked  up  with  reefs  of  deli- 
catdy  binndied  cords,  of  the  same  general  chatacteras 
those  within  Keeling  atoll.  These  either  stand  sepa- 
rately, ormore  commonly  skirt  the  shores  of  t^e  Indnd- 
cd  high  isUnds.  Some  barrier  recfe  have  very  few  islets 
on  them ;  others  are  surrounded  by  numerous  ones ; 
and  some  form  a  single  linear  strip.  Sometimes  a 
part  of  the  reef  lies  under  water,  dead,  and  covered 
with  sand.  The  breaches  in  the  reefs  geoei^y  occur  in 
front  of  the  main  valleys  of  the  encircled  i^and ;  the 
rivers  bring  down  from  the  mountains  mud,  and  other 
substances,  which,  being  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  cur- 
rent, not  only  keep  the  breach  open,  but  prevent  the 
growth  of  fresh  coral.  The  islands  lying  within  reefs 
of  this  class  are  of  various  derations ;  their  nomber 
likewise  variea.  In  the  Gsjnbier  group  there  are  four 
large,  and  some  smaller  islands  within  one  reef ;  widiin 
tliat  of  Hogoleu  nearly  a  dozen  small  islands  are  scat- 
tered over  the  expanse  of  one  vast  lagoon.  Thus,  an 
encircling  barrier  reef  is  a  large  atoll  contjdning  one  or 
more  islands ;  the  reef  being  either,  in  an  eariy  stage  of 
formaticm,  a  ring  of  corals ;  or,  in  a  later  stf^,  a  circle 
of  linear  coral  isletJt  crowned  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees. 

The  barrier  reefs  <A  Australia  and  New  Caledcmia  are  of 
greater  extent,  lying,  the  former  from  ei^t  to  uxteen 
mUesfrom  the  diore,andtlwIatter  from  twenty  to  seventy. 

The  third  division  of  the  subject  eomprdwnds  "fring- 
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Ing,  or  shore  reefs  of  -which  IhoH  that  border  the 
{Bland  of  MaoritiDB  are  a  good  example.  These  lie 
from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  from  the  shore ;  bat 
even  in  the  last  case  the  inclination  of  the  coast  land, 
and  the  soondiogs  outside  the  reef,  ptove  that  the  basis 
of  the  latter  does  not  He  at  &  greater  depth  than  that 
at  which  the  coral  builders  can  woA.  Many  islands 
and  continents  are  fringed  by  similar  reefs.  Where  the 
sea  is  vet7  shallow,  as  in  the  Persian  Golf,  and  in  parte 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  they  lose  their  fringing 
character,  and  appear  as  separate  and  irregularly  scat- 
tered patches,  often  of  conriderable  area.  Fringing 
leeb  are  almost  universally  breached  where  riven  and 
even  streamlets  enter  the  sea. 

Respecting  the  depth  at  which  reef-bnilding  insects 
can  exist,  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  it  is  partly  determined  by 
the  extent  of  inclined  surface  which  the  carrents  of  the 
sea  and  the  recoiling  waves  have  the  power  to  keep  free 
from  sediment,  that  great  enemy  to  the  labours  of  thp  litti  e 
workman ;  and  that  we  may  conclude  that,  in  ordinary 
cases,  reef-builders  do  not  Boorish  at  greater  depths  than 
between  23  and  30  Cathoms. 

The  theoiy  most  gcnenlly  received  on  the  formation 
of  atolls,  is  that  they  are  based  i»  submarine  craters ;  but 
there  are  many  objections  to  this.  Atolls  are  of  various 
Ibnns,  8<»ne  five  times  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  others 
narrow  and  crookod ;  some  loopsbaped  and  many  toge- 
ther, otiiem  made  up  numerous  ring-formed  reefs ; 
these  cas  scarcely  have  been  volcanoes,  and  it  is  also  not 
a  little  improbable,  that  there  should  have  existeMs 
many  craters  of  immense  size  crowded  together  beneath 
the  sea,  as  there  are  now  in  some  parts  atolls.  If  the 
rim  of  a  crater  afforded  a  basis  at  the  proper  depth,  a 
per  eetly  characterised  atol!  mi^t  be  formed,  but  the 
greater  number  cannot  thus  have  originated. 

From  the  two  drcumstaneei^ — fint,  the  reef-build- 
ing corals  flonri^ing  only  at  limited  depths,— and 
secondly,  the  vastness  of  the  areas  interspersed  with 
coral  reefs  and  coral  islets,  none  of  which  rise  to  a 
greater  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  that  atr 
tained  by  matter  thrown  up  by  the  waves  and  winds, — 
Mr.  Darwin  advances  the  supposition  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  subsidenee  over  large  areas.  We  know 
that  this  has  been  the  case  in  countries  now  in  exist- 
ence ;  and,  as  we  likewise  know  that  there  are  at  present 
areas  gradually  rising,  as  Scandinavia,  I'eni,  ke-,  we 
may  well  sokhibc  that  there  are  others  slowly  sinking ;  so 
slowly,  and  in  such  parts  of  the  world,  that  tradition 
does  not  bring  down  any  record  of  the  changes.  Be- 
sides, in  the  case  of  subsidence,  it  would  probably  be 
attributed  to  some  uncommon  tide,  or  high  gale.  Islands 
■  have  been  i^puently  washed  away  during  hurricanes, 
and  to  this  many  legends  p<^t.    we  have  alsd  proofs 
of  great  changes  in  many  of  the  iriaads  and  reels  of  the 
Pacific  since  they  were  fint  discovered,  which  can  be 
referred  to  sobeidence  alcme.    Let  us  suppose  an  island 
surrounded  by  a  "  fringing  reef,"  based  upon  the  low 
,  shelving  riiore.   Aa  tbe  isUad  sinks  down,  either  a  few 
I  feet  at  B  time,  or  quite  inttDnbly,  the  living  coral, 
bathed  by  the  smrf  on  the  maisin  of  the  reef,  will,— 
I  from  what  we  have  shewn  of  audi  a  situation  being  the 
I  most  &voarable  to  its  growth, — aoon  regain  the  sur&ce. 
I  The  water  will  graduuly  encroach  on  the  shore  as  the 
{  island  sabaidea,  and  in  time  the  reef  becomes  a  barrier 
{  reef  with  ialeta  upon  it;  the  detritos  <tf  the  rivers  keep- 
ing ehannda  open  between  thoiL  thevfi^  at  aoma  dis- 
tance BOW  from  the  Anxn.   As  the  island  continues  to 
snbside,  the  power  of  the  fresh  water  currents  is  lessened, 
the  mud,  ka.  is  deposited  witjkin  the  reef,  and  the  chan- 
n^s  made  by  the  small  streams  are  filled  up  by  the 
undisturbed  growth  of  fre^h  coral. 

Let  the  island  eontinoe  anbeiding,  and  the  coral  reef 
will  eontinoe  growing  np  «l  Ua  own  foundation,  whitat 
the  water  gains  inch  by  inch  on  the  hud,  until  the  last 
and  highest  pinnacle  is  covered,  and  there  remiuns  a 
perfect  atolL  If  the  ^ere  of  a  oonUnent  fringed  by  a 
reef  had  subsided,  the  result  would  be  a  great  barrier  I 


reef  like  that  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Australia.  In  each 
case  the  form  of  the  reef,  and  size  and  poution  of  the 
channels,  would  be  determined  by  the  outline  of  the  land, 
the  number  and  force  of  its  streams,  and  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  soil  brought  down  by  them. 

We  Have  seen  that  corals  grow  in  the  interior  of  an 
atoll  or  reef,  based  no  doubt  on  the  subsiding  land ; 
these,  as  long  as  the  same  clrenmstanoes  continue,  would 
remain  reefs,  but  should  the  snbddenee  cease,  or  should 
the  channels  in  the  reef  become  grown  up,  and  the  reef 
itselfbe  raised  high  enough  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the 
sea,  or  still  more,  should  any  subterranean  convulsion 
appear,  the  whole  atoll,  the  lagoon,  would  in  time 
become  dry  land,  ^us  Anamouka,  one  of  the  Friendly 
Isles,  contains  in  its  centre  a  salt-water  lake,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  without  any  oommnnication 
with  the  sea,  and  around  it  the  land  rises  gradaallylike 
a  bank  :  the  highest  part  is  between  thirty  and  forty 
feet,  but  on  this  part  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  the  land, 
coral  rock,  like  that  on  the  beach,  is  found.  Elizabeth 
Island,  in  the  Low  Archipelago,  is  quite  flat^  about 
eighty  feet  in  htigbt ;  it  is  entirely  composed  of  dead 
corals,  forming  a  hon^eombed,  but  compact  ro^. 
Mangaia,  in  the  Austral  group,  is  neariy  SOO  feet  high, 
with  a  level  sumtnit,  "  and  there  are  in  the  central 
hollow,  fbrmeriy  the  bed  of  the  lagoon,  many  scattered 
patches  of  coral  rock,  some  of  them  raised  to  a  height  of 
forty  feet"  These  knolls  of  coral  rock  were  evidently 
<mce  aeparatereeb  In  the  lagoon  of  an  atoll.  llusshewB 
elevation  fbllowing  subddence;  and  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  many  authors  have  recorded  proofs  of  the 
same  thing.  From  the  accounts  of  Cant.  B.  Hall  of  the 
lines  of  inland  reefs,  and  walls  of  coral  rock  worn  into 
caves,  above  the  present  reach  of  the  waves,  at  the  Loo 
Choo  islands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  have 
been  upnised  at  no  very  remote  period.  If'umberiess 
insbmcea  of  the  same  kind  might  be  quoted ;  in  most 
of  these  volcanic  remains  are  visible. 

Thus  we  approach  the  unseen  agent  of  this  continual 
change  or  alteration.  In  the  central  paris  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  in  the  China  sea,  and  in  the  clustered  Archipela- 
goes of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  great  areas  of  subsidence, 
we  must  be  stjucfc  with  the  a^ence  of  volcanoes,  while 
the  i^rincipal  volcanic  ch^ns  coincide  with  the  presence 
of  fringing  reef^.  There  is  not  one  active  volcano  within 
several  hundred  miles  of  an  Archipel^o,  or  even  a  small 
group  of  atolls.  In  t^e  Friendly  Archipelago,  whirfi 
owes  its  origin  to  the  elevation  of  a  group  of  atolls,  two 
volcanoes,  and  perhaps  others,  are  known  to  be  in  action : 
on  the  other  band,  on  several  of  the  encircled  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  supposed  by  our  theory  to  hare  subsided, 
there  are  old  craters  and  streams  of  lava,  which  show  tho 
effects  of  past  and  andeht  eruptions.  In  these  cases  it 
would  ^pear  as  if  the  volcanoes  had  come  into  action, 
and  had  become  extinguished,  on  the  same  epots,  accor- 
ding as  the  elevating  or  subsiding  movementa  prevtulcd. 

Tlxe  immense  sui^ces  which  have  undergone  a  change 
of  level  during  a  late  period,  is  a  remarkable  fact.  The 
existence  of  Mnitinents  shows  large  areas  opiaised,  and 
in  the  case  of  South  America,  still  upnUsing ;  the  areas 
are  likewise  immense  which  are  now  subuding.    From  : 
the  southern  end  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  to  the  [ 
northern  end  of  the  Marshall  Archipelago,  a  length  of  | 
4,500  miles,  as  far  as  is  known,  evei^  idand  excepting 
Aurora,  which  lies  just  without  the  first  cluster,  is  atoll- 
formed.    Thus,  "the  prevailing  movements  now  in 

Jirc^Bs,  seem  to  accord  with  the  actual  states  of  sor- 
itce  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world." 

It  has  DOW  been  shown  that  "  an  atoU  difiers  from  an 
encircling  barrier  reef,  only  in  the  absence  of  land  within 
its  centnl  expanse^  and  a  barrier  reef  differs  from  a 
fringing  reef  in  being  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  land,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  deep  water  space 
within  the  reef.  It  has  likewise  been  ^own  that  reef- 
bnilding  corals  cannot  flouiefa  beneath  a  veiy  limited 
depth;"  and  to  meet  tbeae  facta  the  theory  of  subsidence 
alone  is  satisfactory. 
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It  must  be  remarked  as  etngnlar  that  there  are  no 
coral  reefe  on  tho  vest  coast  of  AMca ;  nor,  excwting  at 
Bermuda,  in  tlic  irliole  central  expanse  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  islands  of  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  the  Cape 
Verds,  St,  Paul's,  and  Fernando  Noronha,  are  entirely 
without  reefa,  although  they  lie  &r  out  at  sea,  are  com- 
posed of  the  Eome  ancient  volcanic  rocks,  and  have  (he 
same  general  form  with  those  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the 
shores  ofwhieh  are  surrounded  bj  gigantic  walls  of  conl 
rock. 

Thus  f^r  we  have  followed  Mr.  Darwin ;  his  theory  is 
as  reasonable  as  his  manner  of  stating  it  is  clear  and 
interesting;  there  are,  howcrer,  considerations  upon 
which  it  did  aotlie  within  his  purpose  to  touch,  although 
they  strengthen  his  theoiT-  lu  an  old  pamphlet  By 
Govemor  Pownall  upon  the  currentfl  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is  this  passage : — 

"  If  two  lines  are  drawn  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
one  from  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Canaries  to  Ha- 
lifax, in  Nova  Scotia ;  the  other  ftom  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  Madeiras,  by  the  Azores  to  Cape  Race  in 
Newfoundland  ;  the  space  contained  within  these  lines, 
will  be  found,  in  fact  and  truth,  to  be  a  broken  line  of 
islands,  rock^,  breakers,  and  banks.  Now  as  these 
visible  rocks  must  have  their  base  on  some  elevated 
ground ;  as  the  breikers  must  be  occasioned  by  some 
sunken  rocks  or  elevated  ground  ;  and  as  the  banks  must 
shoal  off  gradually,  howBocver  steep ;  the  ground  within 
this  space  thus  crossing  the  Atlantic,  ie  in  strict  bet  an 
elevated,  though  broken  line  of  ground." 
^  This  observation  carries  us  back  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  alaige  sabmeised  continent,  lying  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  was  heUered  to  have  disappeared  in  one 
night,  having  been  swallowed  by  the  aea  during  an  earth- 
quake. This  tradition  is  traced  from  Plato  and  other 
ancient  writers  back  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  whose 
means  of  information  we  can  scarcely  guess  at.  The 
grassy  sea  also,  which  extends  between  Uie  parallels  of 
18°  and  33°  north  latitude,  eoreringnearly  60,000  square 
leagues,  gives  the  supposition  of  submerged  land,  though 
at  a  depth  which  can  neither  be  sounded  nor  calculated. 
That  this  is  not  table  land  may  be  inferred  from  the 
currents  which  set  out  from  the  Quif-stream  in  a  northern 
and  eastern  direction,  perhaps  following  breaches  in  the 
submerged  land.  Thegeneral  current  of  the  Gulf-stream 
follows  the  line  Mr.  Pownall  mentions,  in  a  aoatherly 
curve  towards  the  African  coast ;  but  there  are  currents 
setting  east,  between  the  islands  Pico  and  St.  Michael 
of  the  Azores,  and  between  the  Madeiras  and  the  Camt- 
ries.  Cocoanuts  and  other  tropical  substances  have  been 
found  thrown  upon  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands, 
after  violent  storms.  We  know  that  the  voyage  from 
America  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  to  the  New  Con- 
tinent ;  and  American  sailors  say  that  "  the  course  is 
down  hill  all  the  way." 

If  we  reflect  upon  all  this  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
stant Bubsideace  and  uprising  now  going  on  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  tradition  of 
the  ancients  respecting  Atlantis  is  not  without  foun- 
dation. The  subsidence  may  for  some  time  have  been 
gradual,  but  that  the  disappearance  was  at  last  sudden 
appears  probable  from  the  absence  Of  coral  abont  the 
Cfape  Vera,  and  other  African  Idands,  the  links  between 
the  lost  land  and  the  present  continent.  At  the  Ame- 
rican end  of  the  bank  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pownall,  lie 
the  Bermudas,  the  connecting  link  to  the  American 
continent,  and  respecting  these  there  are  some  curious 
facts.  The  islands  stand  on  one  side  of  a  coral  bank  or 
reef,  around  whidi  is  a  border  of  gradually  sho^ng 
water,  neariy  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width ;  whereas,  on 
the  exterior  of  other  atolls  or  barrier  re^  there  exists 
a  narrow  shelving  margin,  beyond  which  the  ocean  be- 
comes suddenly  unfathomable.  The  size,  height,  and 
extraordinary  form  of  the  Bermudas,  present  littie  re- 
semblance to  the  iMig,  narrow,  simple  islets  of  the  atolls 
In  tiie  Isdiui  and  Pacific  Ooeaas.  Tbere  are  also  evi- 
dent nmnfii  that.iAluiHs  liVn  IIia  oriMw  nnnn  fnmwpiv 


extended  over  other  parts  of  the  reef.  The  land  upon  a 
true  atoll  does  not  exceed  thirty  feet  in  height;  the 
highest  point  of  the  Bermudas  is  260  teet,  and  there 
occur  in  one  place,  fire  or  Ai  '\ajets  of  red  earth,  inter- 
stratified  with  the  ordina^  calcareous  rock,  and  includ- 
ing stones  too  heavy  for  the  wind  to  hare  moved,  with- 
out  having  at  the  same  time  utterly  dispersed  ererj 
gnuu  of  the  accompanying  drifted  matter.  This  is 
curious,  and  though,  peniapB,  not  to  be  taken  as  "con- 
firmation steong"  of  the  dream  of  an  Atlantis,  yet,  when 
connected  with  other  &cts,  it  may  lead  future  investiga- 
tors in  the  track  (rf  elucidation. 

There  are  many  curious  facte  in  other  bt%nchee  of 
natural  history  connected  with  the  Atlantic  ialands, 
which  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing,  as 
thejrbear,  though  collaterally,  uptm  oorpreacnt  subject. 

Tbecondfinmationsof  the  Bed  Sea,  also  reqiure  sepa- 
rate attention,  on  account  of  thdr  connexion  vith  the 
ancient  historians.  F.  C.  B. 


ST.  LOUIS,  KING  OP  PRANCE.' 
(Cameludtd.) 

Jit  the  year  1247,  the  King  departed  for  the  Holy 
Land.  The  experience  of  previous  expeditions  had 
taught  the  CmsaderB  that  Egypt  was  the  key  to  Pales- 
tine :  or  at  least  that  the  latter  country,  if  conquered, 
could  never  be  retained  while  "Egmt  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was,  therefore,  detennined  to 
det^end  upon  the  Egyptian  coast,  and  Louis,  with  his 
Queen,  his  three  hrothets,  the  Counts  of  Artols,  Poitlen, 
and  Aqjon,  and  other  great  nobles,  joom^ed  down  the 
Rhone,  and  embarked  at  Aigaes  Mortee  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  AuguBt.  The  barons  had  been  previously 
assembled  in  Paris,  and  sworn  fealty  to  their  sovereign's 
children  in  the  event  of  his  never  returning  to  his  native 
land.  The  people  prayed  for  blessings  on  his  head,  and 
the  clergy  chanted  solemn  hymns.  The  fleet  made  for 
Cyprus  as  their  first  point  of  destination,  and  the 
passage  was  considered,  for  the  times,  a  fiivonrable  one, 
being  accompliBhed  in  about  five  we^s.  During  the 
time  of  tlieir  sojourn  in  the  island,  various  embassies 
were  received,  and  the  Empress  of  Constantinople  (the 
wife  of  Michael  I^deeologus,)  being  accidentally  driven 
on  shore  by  stress  of  weather,  was  treated  with  all  the 
respect  and  courtesy  befitting  her  high  station.  The 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  considered  the  most  powerful  ruler 
in  heathendom,  was  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  forces  of 
Armenia :  such  at  least  was  the  promise  received  from 
that  eountiT ;  and  the  Khan  of  Tartan' Ukewisepledged 
himself  to  find  employment  for  the  Snltan  of  Bagdad, 
with  whom  he  was  at  enmity.  The  Christian  King 
received  the  Tartan'  ambassadors  with  great  honour,  but 
took  care  to  send  back  with  them  some  priests  and  other 
Franks,  who  bore  to  the  Khan  a  most  costly  tent,  re- 
sembling in  its  form  a  chapel,  and  adorned  with 
sculptured  representations  of  the  Annunciation  and 
flimUar  events,  in  the  hope  that  the  Khan  might,  from 
Interest  in  the  beauty  of  the  adornments,  be  led  to 
inquire  concerning  their  subjects,  and  thns  ultimately 
brought  to  the  bitii  of  the  gospeL 

On  the  Friday  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost  took  place 
the  embarkment  for  Egypt ;  but  the  wind  rose,  and  a 
storm  ensued,  so  wild  and  fearful,  that  the  vessels  got 
separated  in  all  Erections,  and  of  three  thousand  ki^hts 
a  third  portion  only  could  keepennpany  with  the  King 
as  Damietta  rose  in  right.  The  Sultan's  force  was  drawn 
up  along  the  beach,  "  a  goodiy  race  to  see,"  says  /oin- 
villo,  for  they  had  much  gold  armour  which  glistened 
beneath  the  morning  sun.  As  the  fleet  drew  nearer,  a 
hanh  and  terrible  clang  of  cymbals  greeted  their  ears  : 
and  the  bravest  paused,  and  questioned  whether  it  were 
prudent,  with  such  diminished  numbers,  to  attempt  a 

1  To  the  IW  of  anthoriUn  for  the  former  part  of  thU  mide 
MtjrbBsddgdTcaj,  HlitoiM  da  Fnnn,  ToB.111.  WDIUm  of 
Na^lU^baa  Ukmrise  bean  nfomd  to  la  conoborsdoa  of  om  or  two 
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landing.  But  LouiB,  wlio,  doubtless,  knew  well  the  fcat^ 
of  arms  which  Philip  Augustus  aad  Richard  of  England 
had  performed  against  such  foes,  was  not  the  man  to  let 
the  first  impression  of  dread  which  an  invading  army 
creates,  die  away  by  waiting  till  fresh  vessels  could  rejoin 
him.  At  hia  command  tiie  Oriflamme  was  unfurled, 
and  the  result  justifled  the  eeeming  rashness  of  the 
deed.  The  defenders  of  the  coast  were  gallantly  and 
effectually  repulsed ;  courage  more  than  atoned  for  the 
disparity  of  numbers,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  carrier- 
pigeons  were  flying  to  the  Sultan  (who  bad  not  been 
present  in  person)  to  announce  that  all  was  lost,  and 
tha  royal  standard  of  France  nov  floated  over  the  towen 
of  Bamietta ;  while  the  Te  Dcnm  was  chanted  by  the 
Christian  host  in,  thank^iving  for  their  great  and 
glorious  victory. 

The  rising  of  the  Nile  (for  it  was  now  June)  compelled 
some  mentis'  sojourn  at  Damietta  before  the  army  could 
proceed  to  C^ro,  and  this  time  the  king  employed  in 
fortifyiDg  the  city  to  the  utmost  of  bis  pover.  Vwo- 
thirds  of  the  plunder  had,  in  such  cases,  been  usually 
distributed  among  the  army ;  and  the  refusal  of  Louis  to 
act  thus,  combined  with  his  strict  preservation  of  the 
magazines  and  military  stores,  caused  much  discontent. 
But  he  remained  firm,  and  subsequent  events  showed 
the  prudence  of  his  course.  Indeed  the  melancholy  con- 
fession of  his  biographer  respecting  the  employment  of 
such  portion  of  the  plunder  as  was  allotted  to  the  Cru- 
sadera,  proves  how  hopeless  a  task  it  was  to  keep  alive 
in  the  breasts  of  the  many  that  flame  of  pious  enthusiasm 
which  actuated  the  few.  "  What  Qodludh  in  his  word 
recorded  0/  the  Israelites,  was  but  too  true  of  m,"  writes 
Joinvillc ;  "  '  yea,  they  thought  ecom  of  thai  pleasant 
land,'  and  forgot  Him  who  granted  them  ihit  conquest" 
Their  time  and  money  were  spent  in  wanton  waste,  in 
feaatings  and  debandiery :  all  overturea  from  adversaries 
were  rejected  vithoot  conslden^on;  for  the  soldiers, 
flushed  with  Bucceas,  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  only 
waited  to  mw^,  as  they  believed,  to  fresh  and  certain 
triumphs. 

The  time  for  action  arrived.  The  Franks  must  have 
been  already  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  many  of  those 
vessels  (originally  as  many  as  1800  in  number)  which  the 
tempest  had  separated.  It  does  not  appear  what  amount 
of  dmiinution  bad  been  sustained  in  the  army,  which 
reckoned,  at  the  commencement  of  the  expedition,  2,800 
knights  and  50,000  ordinary  troops.  But  the  Sultan 
now  came  up  with  all  his  chivalry  to  oppose  their  further 
progress ;  the  Bedouin  tribes  were  collecting  to  assist 
the  Saracens ;  and  natural  impediments  were  also  to  the 
disadvantagre  of  the  knights  of  Christendom,  who  bad 
to  make  their  own  roads,  and  cross,  with  great  difficulty, 
some  branches  Of  the  Nile.  And  a  newand  terrible  foe 
to  the  Franks  now  appeared  in  the  Greek  fire,  which  was 
employed  with  tremendous  etfect  by  the  enemy.  This 
curious  compound,  scarcely  leas  formidable  than  gun- 
powder, had,  in  former  years,  twice  saved  Constantinople 
from  the  bands  of  the  barbarians ;  but  the  secret  of  its 
composition  had  been  stolen  by  the  infidels,  and  was 
now  used  against  those  who  were  ignorant  of  its  nature. 
It  is  considered  by  those  who  have  most  fully  investi- 
gated the  subject  to  have  been  a  compound  of  naptha, 
resin,  and  bitumen.  Water  only  addod  to  its  virulence  : 
the  best  extinguisher  was  sand.  With  such  an  instru- 
ment of  warfitre  u^n  one  side  only,  it  is  no  marvel  that 
knights, who  despised  thelanceB«tiie8aracens,should 
coniees  their  dread  of  its  powers,  "It  was  discharged," 
says  the  seneschal,  "  from  a  kind  of  catapult,  and,  de- 
scending in  the  darkncBB  like  a  dragon  of  flame,  displayed 
the  whole  army,  as  if  it  were  day."  Even  Louis,  who, 
ProteMlauB-like,  had  been  the  first  to  leap  on  shore  before 
Damietta,  felt  fear,  though  less  for  himself  than  his 
BubjocU ;  and,  at  each  fresh  discharge,  threw  himself 
with  tears  upon  his  couch,  saying,  "  Lord,  guard  thou 
my  people !"  But  when,  by  day,  fair  fight  could  be 
obtamed,  the  state  of  affairs  was  fix  diffwent ;  in  this,  as 
in  former  expeditiotu,  the  losses  on  the  part  of  the  Cru- 


I  sadcrs  "  were  least  in  the  field  of  battle ;  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  European  prowess  was  constantly  dis- 
played ;  the  angel  of  Asia,  to  apply  the  bold  language  of 
our  poet,  high  and  unmatchable  where  her  rival  was 
not,  became  a  fear ;  and  the  Christian  lances  bore  all 
befbre  them  in  t^tir  shock."'  A  Bedouin  showed  a  ford 
over  a  branch  of  the  river  iriuch  had  presented  much 
difficulty  of  passage :  the  King,  with  his  three  brothers, 
passed,  leaving  the  Duke  of  Bui^gundy  behind,  with  a 
portion  of  tho  army  as  a  reserve,  in  the  battle  which 
shortly  ensued,  the  pride  of  the  Templars  (so  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  tbc  minds  of  English  readers  by  the  talcs 
of  Ivanhoe  and  the  Talisman,)  exhibited  itself,  and  they 
contested  the  right  of  precedency  with  the  Comte  d'Ar- 
tois.  But  the  latter  being  a  soldier  of  fiery  tempera- 
ment, put  a  practical  close  to  all  discussion,  by  charging 
the  enemy  with  such  vigour,  that  he  soon  put  to  flight 
that  wing  which  confronted  his  own  division,  and  com- 
menced a  hot  puniuit.  The  Templars  perceived  the 
rashness,  but  the  spirit  of  honourable  valonr  overcame 
their  pique,  and  numbers  joined  him  inthecfaase.  Fast 
and  far  fled  the  Saracens  and  Mamelukes,  till  the  walls 
of  Maseoura  received  tliwr  flying  troops;  and  there, 
cheered  by  the  presence  and  aid  of  their  countrymen, 
they  rallied,  and  the  narrow  streets,  from  which  missiles  | 
were  on  all  sides  showered  down,  proved  latal  to  the  i 
rac^  pursuers.  Then,  in  company  with  many  a  gallant 
kuight,  fell  Baoul  the  Lord  of  Coucy,  and  the  Comte 
d'Artois  himadf ;  and  when  King  Louis  inquired  after 
his  brother,  he  was  told  that  he  must  not  hope  to  see 
him  again  on  earth.  The  King  was  much  affected,  but 
bore  the  loss  as  became  his  own  high  and  consistent 
character.  But  such  calamities  now  fell  upon  the  army, 
as  rendered  valour  and  conduct  useless :  hanger  and  epi- 
demic disease  of  scurvy  and  dysentery  came  on  them, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  entrench  themselves  in  a 
camp.  Louis  might  (even  on  the  testimony  of  Arab 
historians)  have  escaped  by  water,  but  resolved  to  share 
the  danger  of  retreat  with  tho  main  body  of  his  forces. 
The  Bufierings  of  that  march  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed; but  a  noble  defence  was  long  maintained,  in 
which  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  Templars  imder  their 
master  WlUlun  of  Sounau,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and 
Ctuion  HalTOiun,  were  especially  distinguished.  Tet, 
at  length  (although  the  final  blow  seems  to  have  been 
partiy  caused  by  treachery),  the  leader  of  the  host,  their 
sovereign,  became  a  captive ;  and  a  similar  fate  befell 
another  detachment  vhich  had,  too  late,  attempted  the 
esf^pe  down  the  Nile  :  so  that  the  entire  army  yielded. 

Up  to  this  time  Louis  had  played  the  put  of  a  valiant 
and  skilful  general,  nor  were  iha  disastera  which  hefUl 
his  soldiers  such  as  any  caiwdty  could  have  averted.  He 
had  now  to  call  into  exercise  virtueB  more  difficult  of 
attainment— those  of  passive  courage  and  Christian 
resignation.  Never,  perhaps,  upon  such  a  theatre,  iiave 
they  been  more  nobly  exemplified.  The  infidels  made 
a  barbarous  and  insolent  use  of  their  victory ;  treated 
their  prisoners  cruelly;  and  took  every  possible  method 
of  showing  their  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  Chris- 
tianity, Still,  as  their  one  great  object  was  to  regain 
their  lost  territory,  they  saw  that  to  put  to  death  the 
captives  would  avail  them  nothing,  while  Damietta 
remained  impregnable;  and,  indeed,  would  rather  tempt 
a  fresh  invasion  to  revenge  their  death.  And  now  king 
Louis's  wisdom,  in  not  squandering  the  military  stores 
of  that  city,  ai^  resisting  the  murmurs  of  his  troops, 
became  apparent.  To  regiun  Damietta  was  the  dearest 
wish  of  t^c  Saracens ;  but  this  they  felt  would  never  be 
accomplished,  unless  by  means  of  treaty,  as  it  was  far 
too  well  defended  and  provisioned  to  aflbrd  any  real 
hope  of  capture  by  force  of  arms.  Proposals  for  a 
treaty  were  accordingly  made:  the  infidels  su^ested 
that  cert^n  Christian  poBsesBioiH  in  Syria  should 
be  delivered  up ;  but  these  the  king  believed  to  belong 
especially  to  the  Emperor  of  Qermany,  and  tiiere- 
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fore  to  be  beyond  his  control.  "  Yon  will  eonaent, 
then,"  said  hla  enemies,  "  to  deliver  ap  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Knigfate  Templare  as  a  raoBom."  But 
this  could  not  be,  for  that  society  had  always  made 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  never  part  with  any  pos- 
sessions they  might  acquire  in  the  realms  of  heathen- 
dom, for  the  take  of  aaring  any  prisonen.  the  SnItUL 
and  Emirs,  irtio  did  not  like  to  pariey  eonceraing 
Damietta  until  they  bad  at  least  attempt^  its  capture, 
were  much  enragad'  at  the  fiulare  of  their  proposals, 
and  threatened  Loois  with  fettera,  and  the  application 
of  an  excraciating  torture,  called  the  Bemicles.'  The 
king  replied,  with  calmness  and  dignity,  "  he  was  their 
prisoner;  titey  nugbt  deal  with  him  as  they  wonld." 
Perceiving  menaces  were  of  no  avail  to  overcome 
the  resolution  of  their  royal  pisoner,  and  finding  a 
mmour  that  Damietta  had  yielded  to  be  blse,  the  Emirs 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  a  monetary  raosom. 
Loois  declared,  that,  if  they  would  name  a  reasonable 
sum,  he  would  write  to  the  queen  (who  had  remained 
in  Damietta)  to  it,  bat  that  he  woald  not  be 
answerable  for  her  judgment  on  the  matter;  for  she  was 
his  lady,  and  ehould  act  as  she  thought  right.  They 
suggested,  that  for  hioiself,  be  should  re<>tore  Da- 
mietta, and  give  a  million  of  gold  bezants  (about 
170,0001.  sterling)  for  the  deliverance  of  his  soldiers. 
Bu^  daring  these  transacUons,  a  quarrel  had  sprung  up 
between  the  Emirs  and  thor  sovereign,  which  ended  in 
the  saltan  (by  name,  Al  Malec  Al  Hoadhemi)  being 
murdered  almost  before  the  eyes  of  Louis,  who  had  no 
power  to  save  him,  aud  was  himself  in  great  danger 
from  the  conspirators.  The  Emirs  raised  a  military 
chteflaia  ^the  man  who  had  rallied  their  flying  forces  at 
Massoura)  to  be  sultan ;  and,  with  some  exceptions,  he 
observed  the  terms  of  the  covenant  entered  into  by  hia 
ill-bted  predeceeeor.  Oaths  to  be  made  by  either  party 
were  drawn  ap;  th^  were  sufficiently  characteiisti& 
The  EmiiB  swore  that,  in  the  event  of  their  breaking 
the  compact,  they  would  hold  themselves  disgraced,  like 
Mahometans  who  made  pilgrimage  with  bare  heads  to 
Mecca,'  or  who  forsook  their  wives,  and  then  received 
them  again,  or  (last  and  greatest  indignity)  who  eat 
pork  1  They  required  Louis  to  make  oath,  tuat,  in  case 
of  non-performance  of  hla  portion  of  the  treaty,  he 
would  esteem  himself  as  one  who  denied  Uod  and  our 
Lady,  who  is  dissevered  from  the  communion  of  His 
twelve  apostles  and  His  saints,  who  renounces  God  and 
His  law,  who  spits  and  tramples  on  the  Cross.  But  the 
king's  scrupulous  conscience  .took  alarm  at  the  bare 
mention  of  alternatives  so  shocking :  accidents  might 
oecar  to  prevent  fulfilment  of  his  intentions,  and  ms 
be  to  risk  such  guilt  I  }io ;  by  Clod's  help  that  oath  he 
conld  not  take.  Again  boiled  up  the  wrath  of  his  pre- 
sent masters,  and  threats  of  death  and  torture  were  rife 
upon  their  tongues ;  and  again  came  forth  the  same 
calm  reply,  "  He  was  their  prisoner,  they  might  do  as 
they  would ;  but  he  would  rather  die  a  true  Christian, 
than  live  beneath  the  Almighty's  wrath."  His  adver- 
saries then  had  recourse  to  a  cruelly  ingenious  expe- 
dient :  they  bethought  themselves  of  employing  against 
the  king  his  own  lidelity  to  the  religion  of  the  cross, 
and  respect  for  its  ministers.  There  happeoed  to  be  in 
their  camp  an  aged  bishop,  who  had  accidentally  fallen 
into  their  hands,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Him 
they  bound  to  a  pillar,  and  tied  bis'hands  with  cords, 
till  they  swelled  to  thrice  their  natural  size.  The  old 
man  (he  had  seen  more  than  eighty  winters)  could  not 
endure  the  torment,  and  cried  out,  "Sire,  twear  as  they 
require  ;  I  will  take  Uie  reapotmbility :"  and  added  the 
obvious  consideration,  that  the  intent  was  the  real  point 
at  issue ;  and  of  the  king's  full  intention  to  keep  the 


'  Tlilt  wM  on  *  machine  compoied  of  planki  of  wood,  united 
hy  itiong  leather  b*ndi,  betTreen  which  ttic  legs  of  the  unhappy 
■ufferer  w<re  enulied,  till  not  a  bone  nmaloM  <ntir«:  and  after 
tbiM  daya,  wben  tbs  Wg>  were  Sttelled,  It  «u  appUed  s^bid. 

*  Ptobabty  a  ptnitcntiat  obMivaan  an  tht  nan  of  tlioM  who 
had  graaUj  vloUted  the  laws  of  Mahomet. 


oath  there  could  be  no  doabt.  How  this  a&ir  ended, 
Joinville  conld  never  learn ;  but  it  was  £nally  sattlod, 
to  the  satishction  of  all  parties. 

The  prisoners  were  now  placed  in  barges,  that  they 
might  be  conveyed  to  Damietta ;  bat  with  no  regard  to 
their  comfort,  for  Joinville  relates  that  he,  and  the  good 
Count  Peter  of  Brittany,  tiioagh  both  extremely  ill, 
had  to  sleep  with  their  fleet  in  each  others  fiuea.  Bat, 
before  proceeding,  it  is  fit  to  say  a  ttw  words  on  the 
internal  condition  of  the  city,  and  the  sorrows  of  the 
poor  queen  Margaret.  The  news  of  her  husband's 
tivity  liad  reached  her  only  three  days  before  her  confino- 
ment.  Overwhelmed  wito  dismay  and  grief,  she  woald 
&ncy  in  her  dreams  that  the  room  was  faM  of  Soneens, 
and  awake  with  loud  cries  for  help.  On  one  occasion 
she  dismissed  all  attendants  but  an  aged  knight,  and 
made  him  swear  that  he  would  slay  her  sooner  than  let 
her  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The  son  whom 
she  bore  was  christened  John,  but  snmamed  Tristan 
(triste),  from  the  great  affliction  attendant  nixni  his 
birth.  He  was,  loMed^  "the  cAiM  muerv,  baptized 
in  tears  r  bora  when  one  cmsade  lutd  lUlea,  be  lived 
to  perish  in  another.  The  queen,  however,  seconded  her 
earnest  intreaties  to  all  the  knights  In  Damietta  not  to 
foraake  her,  by  liberally  supplying  them,  from  her  own 
private  purse,  with  all  necessaries ;  and  the  city,  as  has 
been  said,  was  soon  found  to  be  quite  impre^uble  to 
all  assaulta  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  Aseenidon-day  the  treaty  was 
carried  into  execution ;  and  at  sun-rise  the  Crescent 
bad  supplanted  the  Cross  upon  the  walls  and  towers  of 
Damietta.  Some  noble  knights,  as  Sir  Geoffrey  of  Ser- 
gines,  (who  in  one  battle  had  beat  off  the  Saracens  from 
his  sovereign's  person,  as  the  king  said,  like  so  many 
flies ;)  the  Marshal  of  France ;  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  the 
king's  brother;  and  his  seneschal,  Joinville,  were  re- 
tained till  the  gold  had  been  paid  down.  This  task 
occupied  many  hoars,  for  the  wnole  sum  was  weighed ; 
and,  when  afterwards  the  Saracens  complained  that  there 
was  a  considerable  sum  short,  the  king  took  their  word 
for  it,  rather  than  risk  the  slightest  non  performance  of 
hia  promise,  although  he  was  thereby  put  to  much  tem- 
porary inccmvenience,  and  compelled  to  obtain  the  money 
tirom  the  Enie^tB  Templars,  llie  infidels  were  not 
equally  scrupnious,  and  violated  thdr  pledges  in  three 
points  of  importance ;  for  they  slew  the  sick  in  the  city, 
and,  when  reproved,  and  reminded  of  the  very  different 
conduct  of  tialadin  under  simiUr  circumstances,  at- 
tempted to  jostify  the  act  on  the  plea  that  these  could 
not  recover ;  they  likewise  broke  to  pieces  the  engines 
of  war,  and  made  an  immense  binmre,  which  lasted 
three  days,  of  the  dead  bodies  and  all  the  bacon  they 
could  find.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that  some 
noble  Saracens  (one  called  Faracataie  is  especially 
noticed)  were  much  grieved  at  their  countrymen's  ill 
fiiith,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  remedy  it. 

At  length  the  king  and  qoeen,  with  the  two  royal 
counts,  and  l},000  men  (about  one-eighth  of  the  original 
number,)  embalmed  In  Genoese  galleys,  and  were  trans- 
ported to  Acre,  in  Syria.  During  the  passage  the  king 
and  his  seneschal  mutually  related  what  had  occnrted 
to  each  daring  a  period  in  which  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated; and  Louis,  thoagh  still  deeply  lamenting  his 
brother's  death,  impressed  upon  Joinville  the  great 
reason  that  each  had  to  be  thankful  for  preeervatitm 
amid  BO  many  dangers.  They  were  received  at  Acre 
with  great  joy:  but  a  question  soon  uose  asto  the  pro- 
priety of  the  king's  immediate  return  to  France.  Host 
of  his  counsellon  recommended  it  strongly;  but  Louis 
had  such  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  qaeen-mother, 
Blanche,  and  was  so  anxious  to  serve  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Syria  by  all  means  in  his  power,  tliat  he 
resolved  to  remain  there  for  stmie  time. 

Biography  will  cease  to  be  nsefol  if  narrators  are  pre- 
determined to  mdaod  every  action  of  their  hen.  To 
us.  thecondnetM' Louia  on  this  point  qtpean  mistaken; 
patting  aside  the  qa«8tion  of  toe  war,  surely  no  scene, 
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wlien  that  was  once  concluded,  conld  be  u  flUod  for  the 
exercise  of  bts  wise  and  TirtuouB  administntioa  as  his 
own  kingdom.  He  entered,  however,  into  the  afiikirs  of 
tbeee  countries  with  Buch  zeal,  as  to  cause  an  apparent 
neglect  of  bis  wife  and  children  for  a  season,  conduct 
most  contrary  to  the  warm  affection,  and  care  which,  at 
all  other  times,  both  before  and  after,  be  displayed.  But 
it  is,  of  course,  with  much  diffidence  thai  we  should 
arraign  the  proceedings  of  a  man  whom  we  must  feel  to 
bare  been  so  much  above  any  ordinuy  standard  of  good- 
ness. Certain  rules,  indeed,  there  are  of  right  and  wrong 
which  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  applying  to  the  conduct 
of  the  best  of  mere  men ;  but  in  all  doubtful  cases  there 
ia  much  hardihood,  as  is  remarked  by  a  French  his- 
torian,' in  condemniog  saintly  men;  we  ought  to  be 
what  they  have  been,  to  judge  of  what  tliey  bare 
done. 

fimbaa^es  came,  as  before,  to  do  bononr  to  the  king : 
one,  strangely  enot^;h,  from  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
■Bimininn,  &mous  in  those  days,  called  the  Old  Man  of 
tbemoontain.  He  sent  to  Louis blsown  shirt, esteemed 
a  symbol  of  affection,  a  ring  of  very  fine  gold,  an  ele- 
phant, and  an  trraJU  (most  probably  a  gir^e),  formed 
of  crystal.  Ladies  who  use  scented  note-paper  will 
perhaps  be  surprieed  to  learn  (considering  the  age  and 
eonntry)  that  tiie  letters  accompanying  these  gifts  filled 
the  room  with  perfume  when  opened. 

But  the  deaUi  of  Qlieen  Blanche,  who  for  some  time 
past  had  not  shown  her  former  address  and  equity  in 
government,  changed  the  Eneo  of  afiairs.  The  king  was 
much  afflicted ;  but  Mai^et,  though  sorry,  for  her  hns- 
band's  take,  conld  hard^  mown  deeply  over  the  loss  of 
me  who  bad  proved  to  herself  *  bush  motherin-law. 
Preparations  for  return  were  now  made,  but  not  before 
Louis  had  placed  all  garrisons  in  those  parts  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence,  and  distributed  bis  money  so  freely,  ss 
to  obtain  the  title  of  "  Father  the  ChrUtiam  "  in  the 
East. 

A  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  now  bore  back  to  France  her 
mraoreh;  the  vessels  touched  at  CTpms;  and,  after 
weathering  a  dangerous  storm,  reatored  him,  in  Jsly, 
1252,  to  his  naUve  home. 

Heneefortii  we  most,  for  the  most  part,  view  Louis  as 
a  sovereign  and  legislator,  ^'e  regret  that  space  does  not 
I  permit  us  to  treat  of  his  performanoe  of  these  functions 
so  fully  as  we  could  desire,  but  trust  to  give  some  idea 
of  at  least  the  prindples  on  which  he  acted.  Two  sub- 
jeets  claim  the  especial  attentioa  of  students  of  history ; 
firstly,  the  power  and  position  of  the  crown  in  tite 
thirt«entb  century ;  secondly,  the  state  of  feudal  law. 
The  former  of  these  has  already,  in  some  degree,  been 
discussed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  narrative ;  we  most 
now  return  to  it.  Dissensions  were  constantly  arising 
among  the  barons,  and  it  bad  been  deemed  good  policy 
by  his  predecessors  to  foment  those  quarrels ;  in  common 
parlance,  to  play  off  the  great  vass^  one  agunst  an- 
other, and  thns  to  aggrandise  his  own  weight.  Louis 
invariablff  exerted  himself  to  reconcile  them.  But  bis 
benevolence,  as  is  justly  observed  by  Hallam,  had  all 
the  efllects  of  far-sighted  policy.  The  justice  of  his  de- 
oiifions  was  so  evident,  that  appeal  to  him  became  the 
constant  practice :  but  such  relerence  almost  implies  the 
saperiority  of  bim  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made;  and 
thos  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  became  anivenally, 
though  imperceptibly,  acknowledged.  What  marvel 
that  soch  a  ruler  raised  the  influence  of  the  monarchy 
to  a  &r  higher  point  than  the  most  ambitious  of  those 
whom  he  ancceeded  on  the  throne  !  His  love  of  int^^ty 
did  not  rest  satisfied  with  awarding  just  judgment  to 
others ;  he  attended  to  all  claims  upon  the  crown  which 
eonld  be  preferred  by  his  vassals,  and  gave  all  doubtfhl 
cases  against  himself ;  yet  farther,  he  appcdnted  eom- 
miasioneiv  to  inquire  irtiat  posseauons  had  been  n^j  ustly 

I  VcIIr.   Theneatnmof  the  origin*)  tempta  nitoquote  It  :— 
"  n  J  •  beancoup  do  Um^ritA  i  eonoamner  ccitslma  acthm*  del 
I    uintM:  U tat «n  N  ouHa eat  tt4,  pour  Usa  fngv de  w  qn'Ili 


annexed  to  the  royal  territory  dnriiw  the  reigns  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  and  restored  all  to  the  fitmilies 
of  the  original  proprietors,  or,  if  these  could  not  be  di»- 
covered,  distributed  the  value  of  the  estates  among  the 

poor. 

At  a  parliament  held  soon  after  bis  return  from  Syria, 
Tybalt,  king  of  Navarre  (son  of  the  Tybalt  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  reign)  demanded  King  Louis's 
daughter,  Isabel,  in  marriage.  The  king,  however,  who 
knew  that  a  dispute  was  poiding  betwecm  l^balt  and 
the  court  of  Britta&y,  would  not  permit  an  emit  whi<A 
might  give  undue  influence  to  one  ude,  to  take  pUce  at 
such  a  time,  saying  that  he  wonld  not  marry  bis  children 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  barons.  On  the  dissension  being 
amicably  settled,  be  willingly  consented  to  the  match, 
and  the  nuptials  were  shortly  afterwards  solemnized 
with  much  nilendfihr  at  Melun. 

About  t^s  time,  Henry  III.  of  England  (who  had 
recently  referred  to  Louis's  arbitration  the  great 
questions  at  stake  between  himself  and  his  barons) 
visited  France,  Louis,  to  the  surprise  of  those  around 
him,  bad  restored  many  places  which  had  been  won  by 
conquest  from  the  English,  and  declared,  in  answer  to 
the  remonstrance  of  his  barons,  "  I  am  aaiis&ed  that 
the  land  is  biriy  mine,  but  ^ve  it  up  to  cherish  tbs 
love  that  ought  to  exist  between  my  children  and  hit, 
who  are  conmna  german." 

On  this  occason,  the  Cpuntees  of  Provence  had  the 
satisfiwtion  of  meeting  her  four  daughters.  Assuredly 
she  had  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her  success 
in  match-making:  two  of  her  children  had  married 
kings,  (Louis,  and  Henry  of  England,)  and  two  became 
great  countesses,  by  wedding  king's  brothers,  (tb«  Counts 
of  Anjou  and  Cornwall,)  and  of  theae  last,  one  subse- 
quently became  Queen  of  the  two  Sialics,  when  Charles 
of  Anjou  obtained  that  kingdom.  Hen^  <tf  England 
was  quite  won  by  the  kindness  and  attention  which  was 
shown  him  by  his  brother  monarch,  and  returned  home 
filled  with  good-will  towards  bim. 

We  have  thought  it  best  to  narrate  ^ese  events  before 
entering  on  the  subject  of  the  legislation  of  King  Louis. 
The  code  of  feudal  customs  which  he  compiled,  was  the 
first  monument  of  legislation  reared  by  the  ancient 
House  of  Capet,  and  continued  to  the  era  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  be,  in  the  main,  the  law  of  the  luid.  Amidst 
the  turbulence  and  lawlessness  of  the  times,  such  a 
body  of  laws  must  have  been  grievously  wanted,  and  felt 
as  a  great  blessing  when  promulgated.  "  There  is,"  says 
Hallam,  "  a  peculiar  beauty  in  tlie  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
because  it  shows  the  inestimable  benefit  which  a  vir- 
tuous king  may  confer  upon  his  country,  without 
possessing  any  uistinguiBhed  genius."  Genius  is,  indeed, 
the  prerogative  of  few ;  but  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  abilities  of  Louis  are  somewhat  underrated  by  this 
writer.  Independently  of  his  militsry  talent,  which 
was  considerable,  we  may  appeal  to  his  institutions,  as 
displaying  large  views  of  that,  policy  by  which  kingdoms 
should  at  all  times  be  governed,  combined  with  much 
insight  into  the  particular  drcumstancesof  b'lsown  age. 
Certainly  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  clear- 
ness of  vision,  which  commonly  attends  purity  of  bsart 
and  sin^eness  of  purpose ;  "  he  would  see  through  a 
thing  at  once,"  si^  his  biagrq>her,  "  and  speared  the 
wisest  of  his  council."  This  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  his  intellectual  powers,  that  we 
hear  of  no  prime  minister,— no  >Sully  or  Cecil  at  his 
right  hand,  to  be  the  mun-spring  of  his  actions,  and  a 
constant  referee  in  difficulties ;  he  always,  indeed,  con- 
ferred with  others,  but  appears,  like  our  ifnglish  Alfred, 
to  have  'been,  under  Providence,  the  real  source  of  his 
own  greatness.  The  state  of  feudal  law  was  very  sad, 
and  by  no  means  uniform ;  each  barony  having  its  pecu- 
liar customs  and  privileges.  Accordingly,  uniformity 
is  one  great  object  of  bis  code  of  laws ;  although  the 
great  power  which  some  peers  still  retained,  prevented 
the  entire,  or  immediate  aooompliahment  of  tliis  end. 
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miDate,  lite  Xorfblk  and  Bo1ias:1iroko  ia  Shaknporc's 
Rk'tiard  II.  In  bucU  case,  bolh  vero  imprisoned,  aad, 
in  defknU  of  proofs,  had  to  procscd  to  trial  of  wa^r. 
A^inst  these  judicial  combats,  and  against  every  species 
of  duelling,  Loaia  bent  all  his  influence,  with  great 
success  in  his  own  special  domains,  but  far  less  effi- 
ciently whore  the  dificront  barons  most  prevuled :  for 
duels  were  Incrative  to  the  liege  lord,  since  tiie  horse 
and  armonr  of  the  vanquished  became  hi^  and,  in  some 
<^ses,  all  the  property :  and  a  loss,  which  the  Kingsuflfeied 
gladly,  BO  that  he  might  abolish  tlione  unjust  ordeats, 
arrayed  the  selfishness  of  the  less  upright  against  the 
change.  Capital  punishment  was  reserved  dmost  en- 
tirely for  prisoners  guilty  of  asaanination,  homicide, 
rape,  highwav-robbeiy,  incendiarism,  and  treason,  a 
most  merciful  catalogue  if  compared  with  many  of  a 
later  date  in  other  European  countries.  Prisoners  were 
to  make  their  own  defence,  excepting  noblemen,  clei^, 
and  women,  wh?  are  allowed  to  plead  by  proxy.  The 
gentler  sex  is,  throughout  the  code,  treated  with  the 
courtesy  and  forbearance  which  the  chivalrous  spirit  of 
its  author  would  naturally  prompt.  A  noble  lady 
wedded  to  a  commoner  transmitted  her  nobility  to  her 
children ;  though  they  could  not,  without  specif  grant, 
receive  tlie  honour  of  knighthood.  Appeal  from  inferior 
courtR  might  be  made  to  the  Sovereign,  but  his  decision 
was,  of  course,  final,  as  he  owned  no  earthly  superior. 
Noblemen  might  not  leave  more  than  one-third  of  their 
propetty  to  their  younger  children,  for  fear  of  impover- 
ishing the  heir.  The  coinage  was  revised  and  greatly 
improved.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  fiunities  occupied  much  of  the  King's 
attention,  and  the  subjects  of  donations,  dowries, 
guardianships,  kc  are  treated  with  equal  sagacity  and 
justice.  Libels  are  fined  lightly;  except  in  the  case  of  a 
false  attack  upon  female  character,  when  the  sum  paid 
both  to  court  and  plaintiff  waa  lerjr  greatly  magnified. 
With  these  few  specimens  of  this  celebrated  code,  we 
quit  the  topic  of  tne  laws.' 

Meanwhile  in  all  minor  transactions,  and  the  affiurs 
of  daily  life,  (perhaps  after  all  the  severest  test  of  trae 
principle,)  by  precept  and  example,  as  well  as  by  just 
rule  and  judgment,  the  s^tly  kin^  was  eonsalting  the 
best  interests  of  hiafamilyand  subjects.  His  dress  was 
grave' and  simple:  his  diet  plain:  his  conversation 
chastened,  though  cheerful.  At  eventide  he  wonld  tell 
his  children  tales,  now  of  good  kings  and  emperors  for 
imitation,  now  of  bad  rulers  who  through  luxury  and 
injustice  had  lost  their  kingdoms  ;  and  frequently  made 
them  perform  their  devotions  in  his  presence.  To  the 
poor  he  was  exceedingly  iHnmtifnl,  and  diuly  fed  num- 
bers, serving  them  himself  in  persob.  He  augmented 
the  value  of  small  benefices  after  previous  consultation 
of  good  clergy,  and  invariably  sought  out  the  ministers 
of  any  town  whither  business  called  bim,  tuA  requested 
their  prayera  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours,  adding  withal, 
a  donation  for  alms.  For  women  who  were  widows,  or 
lying  in,  or  those  who  through  poverty  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  a  sinfol  coarse  of  life,  he  founded  hospitals  and 
religions  honaea,  and  "  with  these,"  writes  his  seneschal, 
"  illumined  his  realm,  as  an  aathor  his  books  with  gold 
and  azure."  '  Yet,  with  all  his  benevolence,  he  never 
forgot  that  he  was  a  king,  but  received  hia  parliaments 
and  assemblies  of  barons  right  royally,  with  greater  state 
and  hospitality  than  for  some  generations  had  been  dis- 
played at  the  French  court.  His  seoond  eon  Philip  was 
united  to  the  young  Princess  of  Arragon,  who  bad  been 
destined  to  the  el<ur  brother  Louis ;  bat  the  untimely 
death  of  the  latter  prevented  the  consummation  of  the 
match  ;  he  likewise  married  many  younger  members  of 
his  large  fomily,  (consisting  of  six  sons  and  five  daurit- 
ters,)  and  provided  for  them  without  prtgudiee  to  ue 

<  Auy  reader  who  may  chance  to  take  interest  in  such  a  mib- 
ject,  is  rpferrrd  to  Vdly,  Hiittnre  ds  Fiance  (torn.  iiL),  Hor 
ftirlhpr  infomstion. 

■  A  comparison  peeoliariy  a^reeiated  in  Hie  thiitentii  oen< 
tn>7,  when  itluminated  mannaer^rts  wen  vcxy  genend. 


cro^-n,  the  domains  of  wUeli  he  Increased  by  purohasing: 
lordships  where  the  owners  were  the  last  of  their  fam- 
ilies. Bcbellion  now  became  a  t^ing  unheard  of.  The 
integrity  of  the  king's  administration  afibrded  no  pre- 
text for  it,  and  his  courage  and  firmneas,  without  which 
all  other  merits  had  in  such  times  proved  inefifectaal, 
were  so  well  known  that  the  peers  felt  that  all  con- 
oeadons  aroie  from  no  coward  fear,  bnt  solely  from  his 
sense  of  duty  and  princely  magnanimity  of  heart. 

Yet,  strange  to  many  aa  it  may  appear,  the  hope  of 
seeing  Palestine  rescued  from  the  sway  of  the  unbelievers 
had  never  left  Louis  throughout  the  period  of  twenty 
years  which  had  elapeed  ^nce  his  return  from  Syria. 
To  the  surprise  of  all,  to  the  terror  of  most,  he  sum- 
moned a  Pari  lament  and  proposed  a  fresh  cras^e. 
Respect  and  affection  for  their  sovereign  overcame  the 
reluctance  of  many  lords  who  were  personally  opposed 
to  the  expedition ;  but  Joinville,  with  all  his  love  for 
Louis,  refused  to  go,  and  on  grounds  which  appear  bnt 
too  just.  *  Nay,  he  thought  that  those  who  counselled 
Uie  king  In  this  matter  sinned  mortally  ;  for  Louis  "  was 
nowBoCeeble  that  he  could  uotride,  yet,  badhe  remained, 
he  might  have  lived  to  do  much  good ;  whereas  at  hia 
departure  everything  began  to  deteriorate.  But  the 
subject  lay  too  near  his  hurt,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1268  he  set  sail  for  Tunis,  yet  not  before  he  had  secured 
the  liberties  of  the  Oalllcan  Church  against  the  Pupal 
encroachments,  by  a  famous  treatytermed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  an  edict  worthy  of  all  notice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  take  interest  in  Bccleeiasiic^  Hiatoty,  whm 
they  consider  the  character,  and  devotedness  to  the 
Chureh,  of  him  who  formed  it. 

He  waa  induced  to  steer  for  Tunis  which  did  not  He 
in  hia  course,  by  a  report  that  the  king  of  that  district 
deeired  to  become  a  christian.  Although  the  tide  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  Crusades  waa  fsrt'ebbing,  yet  such 
had  been  the  force  of  Lonii^s  example  tint  not  only 
many  French  nobtes,  and  Gaston,  Vfseount  of  Beam, 
and  Charles  of  Anjou,  now  King  of  Sicily  accompanied 
him ;  batUkwise  many  Scottish,  ^stillian,  andCatalonian 
knights ;  Prince  Edward  of  England,  and  his  brother 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Qlouceater.  But  the  mmour  proved 
entirely  &be.  After  captoting  the  town  of  Cuthage, 
the  army  ms  compelledrtolif.riege  to  Tunia,  bnt  dis- 
ease attadted  the  hos^  and  Its  leader  was  seized  uritJi  an 
intestine  malady. 

Then  the  holy  king  felt  his  end  approaching,  and 
summoned  his  son  Pmlip,  to  whom  he  gave  his  blessing, 
with  advice,  of  which  onr  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  aay  more,  than  that  its  maxims  of  policy  were 
worthy  of  thesagadty,  and  its  q>lritor  the  piety  of  the 
qteaker.  He  then  received  the  sacrament,  and  ahowed 
that  he  still  retained  sense  by  making  the  reeponses 
throughout  the  penitential  Faalma ;  and,  bidding  hia 
attendants  recline  him  on  a  conch  strewed  with  ashes  to 
express  the  depth  of  hia  contrition,  crossed  his  arms,  and, 
looking  heavenward,  rendered  hisspirit  to  his  Maker  at 
the  same  hour  on  which  his  Lord  had  expired  on  the 
cross,  on  the  day  aft«-  the  fisast  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
A.  D.  1270.  ^  ^ 

His  remans  wen  taken  home  and  interred  in  the 
Abbey  of  St  Denys.  He  wasshortly  after  canonized  by 
the  Church.* 

Thus  lived,  thus  died,  the  sovereign  whose  fortunes  we 
have  attempted  to  narrate.  The  quaint  old  chronicler, 
to  whom  such  frequent  reference  has  been  made,  declares 
that  he  undertook  his  master's  biogn^hy  with  three 

>  These  were  the  Grievotifl  impoverishment  of  hia  own  vaisals, 
their  lital-trestment  oy  snbordiDste  officers  of  the  craws,  and  the 
great  ii^vxj  which  the  kingdom  then  flourishing  in  peace  and 
jiutice  would,  (and  did,)  rostain  from  the  king's  atnence. 

>  It  might  be  thott^t  dUhonot  to  omit  all  alliUKm  to  two 
pointa,  unfit  for  further  notice  here.  1.  That  Louis,  in  secor- 
oance  with  the  tesdiing  of  bii  age  and  country,  practiaed 
invocatioD  of  asinti.  S.  That  bi>  oonatmaen  claiioea  for  hia 
tomb  Bone  mhadea;  btd  Jotavilk^  thougn  be  ssaerts aa  much, 
does  not  neatian      one  itulOMcr. 
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main  olyeets  in  view :  first,  that  lie  might  record  the 
excellenue  of  his  kingly  govemraent,  which  was  ever 
Kcordiog  to  the  Uw  of  God  and  his  Chnrch  ;  secondly, 
that  ha  might  display  his  feats  of  arms  and  chivalry  ; 
lastly,  that  he  might  set  forth  his  true  aaintliness  of 
heart,  vhich  was  such  as  perhaps  no  layman  of  his  time 
attained  unto.  Much  as  we  have  been  compelled  to 
omit,  yet  noloes  ve  bavo  given  some  idea  of  these  wc 
hare  failed  cgregiously.  As  a  pattern  of  chivalry, 
Louis  probably  stands  unrivalled ;  in  these  days  wc 
need  not  seek  a  revival  of  ita  form.  Sword  and  lance 
and  Bglinton  mock-toumomentsare  not  required ;  these 
are  after  all  the  aceidenta  and  not  the  essence  of  the 
chivalnms  Bptrit,  but  its  loyal  and  loving  temper  towards 
Qod  and  man,  its  courage  and  ita  gentleness,  it«  union 
of  true  conrtwy  and  budihood,  ita  affection  and  abne- 
(^tion  of  self:  these  are  its  true  characteristics,  and 
these  are  of  all  time. 

The  reader  of  later  French  annals  will  from  time  to 
time  encounter  the  name  of  Louis  the  Kintb, "  breathing 
like  a  gale  from  happy  spots,"  '  and  frwoght  with  all  pure 
and  ennobling  reminiecences.  His  descendant  Louis 
XIII.  obtained  that  bis  day  should  be  observed  as  a 
general  feast.  Whenllenrietta  Maria  was  about  towed 
our  Charles  the  First,  her  mother  in  writing  to  her,  bids 
her  remember  that  she  is  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  ' 
When  the  aatanie  onthnrst  of  wiekediMs  which  attend- 
ed the  French  Kerolution  reached  ita  eonsnmmation  in 
the  execution  of  a  sovereign,  (Louis  XVL)  who  had 
never  in  word  or  deed  wronged  his  people,  the  Abbfi 
Edgeworth  who  attended  him,  said,  almost  as  the  aze 
descended,  "  jS'ok  o/  St.  Louis,  aacend  to  heaven"  ( Ftla 
de  St.  Louit,  montez  au  del.)  "  These,"  says  Professor 
Smyth,  "  were  the  last  words  that  reached  the  king's  ear, 
and  none  other  were  wortiiy  to  follow  them.  They  had 
burst,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  unconsciously  from  the 
hol^  man  In  the  agony  of  atBiction,  and  they  poured 
visions  of  glory  into  that  vale  of  death  which  he  was 
now  every  moment  entering."  ' 

Even  now,  amidst  the  attractive  g^eties  of  the  French 
capital,  amidst  the  signs  of  anarchy  and  infidelity,  bis 
memory  may  occasionally  be  brought  even  to  the  mind 
of  a  stianger.  In  that  edifice  (the  Chi^lle  de  St.  Fer- 
dinand) which  commemorates  the  death  of  the  hapless 
Dnke  of  Orleans,  and  forma  at  once  the  most  honourable 
and  afiecting  tribute  to  his  worth,  and  to  the  piety  and 
affection  of  bis  parents  and  dearest  relatives, — the 
windows  bear  the  images  of  kingly  sainte,  as  if  to  re- 
mind the  royal  fiunily  that  the  temptaUona  incident  to 
their  station  need  neceaaarily  prove  %  hindntnce  to 
growth  in  goodness.  Among  these,  St.  Lonis  holds  his 
fitting  place.  The  visitor  at  Vers^les  will  now  find 
that  sumptuous  palace  adorned  with  painted  and  sculp- 
tured records  of  the  nation's  history,  and  dedicated 
"  aux  gtoires  de  la  France."  If,  wearied  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  ambitious  wars,  or  revolutionary  excesses,  he 
should  sigh  for  recollections  of  a  tmer  patrfotinn  and 
wisdom,  the  history  of  France  is  assuredly  not  that 
which  will  deny  it  him.  He  will  turn,  perhaps,  to  that 
gallenr  where  the  memory  of  the  Maid  of  Arc  has  re- 
ceived a  visible  embodiment  and  well-nigh  breathing 
form  from  the  hands  of  Alary  of  Wurtemburg,  and  then 
descend  to  that  gorgeous  chamber,  where,  amidst  the 
heroes  of  an  whose  influence  can  never  vhollr  cease, 
with  Godfrey  db  Bouilloi,  with  St.  Bernard,  with  Kehard 
of  England  the  Lion-hearted,  stands  the  pictured  efiSgy 
of  one,  who  was  a  worthy  successor  (as  a  leader  of 
crusades)  to  the  first,  and  who  combined  in  his  own  heart 
the  devotion  and  valour  of  the  other  two,  mounted  on 
his  charger  you  behold  him,  the  ancient  flenr-de-lys  con- 
spicuous on  his  azure  robe,  Louis  the  Ninth— Saint 
Louii  of  France,  "  the  noblest  and  holiest  of  monarchs." 

N.N.B. 


1  Plato's  Ilepabbc,  lib.  it. 

*  See  page  53  of  thU  Mapuine,  No.  4,  Part.  I. 

•  Lecture*  on  the  French  BevohiUon,  Vol.  ii. 
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THE  CEDAR  OF  LEBANON. 

I  AU  going  to  ghre  the  history  of  what  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  Cedar  of  Lebanon  broaght  over  to 
Europe. 

It  grew  in  the  Jardin  det  Planiei,  in  FariSf  and 

was  such  a  loved  and  favourite  tree,  that  people 
liked  to  repeat  the  story  of  its  first  being  planted, 
the  adventures  it  had  gone  through,  and  the  changes 
it  had  seen ;  and  these  I  am  now  going  to  tell  yon. 

A  Frenchman  was  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  found  a  little  seedling  among  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  which  he  longed  to  bring  away  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  travels.  He  took  it  up  tenderly,  with 
all  the  earth  about  its  little  roots,  and,  for  want  of 
a  better  flower-pot,  planted  it  carefully  in  his  hat, 
and  there  he  kept  it  and  tended  it.  The  voyage 
home  was  rough  and  tempestuous,  and  so  much 
longer  than  usual,  that  the  supply  of  fresh  water 
in  uie  ship  fell  short,  and  they  were  obl'^ed  to 
measure  it  out  most  csrefully  to  each  person.  The 
captain  was  allowed  two  glasses  a  day,  the  sailors, 
wno  had  the  work  of  the  sMp  on  their  hands,  one 

flass  each,  and  the  poor  passengers  but  half  a  glass, 
n  such  a  scarcity  yon  may  suppose  the  little  cedar 
had  no  allowance  at  all.  But  our  friend  the  tra- 
veller felt  for  it  as  his  child,  and  each  day  shared 
with  it  bis  small  half-glass  of  precious  water;  and  so 
it  was,  that  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  the  port,  the 
traveller  had  drunk  so  little  water  that  he  was 
almost  dying,  and  the  young  cedar  so  much,  that, 
behold,  it  was  a  noble  and  fresh  little  tree,  six 
inches  high ! 

At  the  custom  house,  the  officers,  who  are  al- 
ways suspicious  ofsDU^ling,  wished  to  empty  the 
ha^  for  they  would  not  believe  but  &at  something 
more  valuable  in  their  eyes  lay  lud  beneath  the 
moist  mould.  They  thought  of  lace,  or  of  diamonds, 
and  began  to  thrust  their  fingers  into  the  soil.  But 
our  poor  traveller  implored  them  so  earnestly  to 
spare  his  tree,  and  talked  to  them  so  eloquently  of 
all  that  we  read  in  tbe  Bible  of  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
:  non,  telling  them  of  David's  house  and  Solomon's 
temple,  that  the  men's  hearts  were  softened,  and 
they  suffered  the  young  cedar  to  remain  undis- 
turbed in  its  strange  dwelling. 

From  thence  it  was  carried  to  Paris,  and  planted 
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most  carefully  in  the  Jardin  dei  Planiet.  A  large 
tile  was  set  np  against  it  as  a  protection  and  a 
shade,  and  its  name  was  written  in  Latin  and  stock 
in  front,  to  tell  all  the  world  that  it  was  Bomething 
new  and  predons.  The  soil  was  good,  and  the  tree 
grew;  grew  till  it  no  longer  needed  the  shelter  of  the 
tile,  nor  Uie  di^ified  protection  of  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion; grew  till  it  was  taller  thva  its  kind  protector 
the  traveller ;  grew  tilt  it  conld  give  shelter  to  a  nurse 
and  her  eldkl,  tired  of  walking  about  in  the  pleasant 

fardens,  and  glad  of  the  coolness  of  the  thick  dark 
ranches.  Soon  these  branches  spread  so  far  on 
every  side,  that  other  nurses  and  other  children 
could  assemble  under  tlie  shade,  and  play  their 
liitle  games  together. 

The  cedar  grew  lai^er  and  larger,  sod  became 
the  noblest  tree  there.  All  the  birds  of  the  gsiden 
could  have  assembled  in  its  branches.  All  the 
lions  and  tigers,  and  apes  and  bears,  and  panthers 
and  elephants,  of  the  great  lanagerie  dose  at  hand, 
coold  Mve  lain  at  ease  nnder  its  shade.  It  became 
the  tree  of  all  the  trees  in  the  wide  garden  that  the 
people  loved  the  best  j  there,  each  Thursday,  wheo 
the  gardens  were  open  to  all  the  city,  the  blind 
people,  from  their  asylum,  used  to  ask  to  be  brought 
under  the  cedar ;  there  they  would  stand  together, 
and  measure  its  great  trunk,  and  guess  how  laige 
and  wide  must  be  its  branches.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  them  listening  to  the  sweet  song  of  the  birds 
over  head,  and  breathing  in  its  fragrant  eastern 
perfume.  They  thought  of  the  distant  East, — the 
East,  from  whence  comes  the  true  light,  their  onls 
light;  they  could  never  hope  to  see  it  with  theirmor- 
tal  eyes,  but  here  the  East  seemed  to  visit  them, 
And  tney  could  touch  it. 

'  The  blind  seemed  to  call  the  dumb  tiiere :  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  too  chose  the  cedar  for  their 
friend.  The  blind  dreamed  thnt  they  could  see  the 
cedar  when  ihey  heard  the  murmur  of  its  branches ; 
the  deaf  thought  that  they  heard  the  song  of  the 
birds  as  they  saw  them  fly  from  branch  to  branch. 

Not  only  on  'ITiursday  were  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  be  seen  there,  but  the  poor  found- 
lings, those  desolate  children  whose  lathers  and 
moUiers  have  deserted  them,  and  who  are  aban- 
doned to  the  charity  of  strangers,  found  it  their 
greatest  treat  to  collect  under  the  cedar,  and  dance 
round  it ;  or,  perhaps,  with  sadder  thoughts,  ihey 
would  sit  to  rest  and  watch  the  happier  children 
passing,  with  fathers  and  mothers  and  sisters  by 
their  side,  all  talluDg  and  k^jghing  together.  To 
these  poor  children  the  cedar  was  a  Kind  of  Father ; 
year  by  year  they  measured  their  growth  by  it ;  at 
th^  earliest  recollection  they  were  not  higher  than 
this  little  projection  of  rough  bark ;  now  they  can 
almost  touch  the  lowest  sweepingbrauch*  when  the 
wind  waves  it  downwards. 

'lliere  was  once  a  prison  at  the  end  of  these  gar- 
dens, a  dark,  and  dismal,  and  terrible  place,  where 
the  unfortunate  and  the  guilty  were  all  mixed  to- 
gether in  one  wretched  couiusion.  The  building 
was  a  lofty  one,  divided  into  many  stories,  and,  by 
the  time  you  reached  the  top,  you  were  exhausted 
and.  breathless.  The  cells  were  as  dreary  and  com- 
fortless there  as  in  the  more  accessible  ones  below; 
and  yet  those  who  could  procure  a  little  money  by 
any  means,  gladly  paid  it  to  be  allowed  to  rent  one 
of  those  topmost  cells.  What  was  it  tiiat  made 
themvalue  this  weary  height  ?  It  was,  that,  beyond 
tliat  forest  of  chimneys  and  desert  plain  oS  states, 
they  could  see  ^e  Cedar  of  I<ebanon  I  His  dieeks 


pressed  against  the  nwty  bars,  the  poor  debtor 
would  pass  hours  looking  upon  the  cedar.  It  was 
the  prisoner's  garden,  and  he  would  console  him- 
self m  the  wearmess  of  a  long,  rainy,  sunless  day, 
in  thinking,  the  cedar  will  look  greener  to-morrow. 
Every  friend  and  visitor  was  shown  the  cedar,  and 
each  felt  it  a  comfort  in  the  midst  of  so  mncb 
wretchedness  to  sec  it  They  were  as  proud  of  the 
cedar  in  this  prison,'  as  if  they  had  planted  it. 

Who  will  not  grieve  for  the  fate  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  ?  It  had  grown  and  flourished  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  for  cedars  do  not  need  centuries,  like 
the  oak,  to  attain  their  highest  growth,  when,  just 
as  its  hundredth  year  was  attained,  the  noble,  the 
beautiful  tree  was  cut  down  to  make  room  for  a 
railway.  This  was  done  just  ten  years  ago;  and 
now  the  hissing  steam-engine  passes  over  its 
withered  roots.  8uch  things,  it  seems,  must  be; 
and  we  must  not  too  much  grieve,  or  complun  at 
any  of  the  changes  that  pass  axonnd  ns  in  this 
world  of  changes,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  sorry 
for  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

SKETOHBS  AMONG  THE  ALPS. 
Ko.  II.— Sosaiaa  akd  Sussst  tboh  thb  Bioei. 
We  were  now  in  one  of  the  small  catholic  oantons, 
the  little  hemmed-in  vsUey  was  quiet  as  tlie  absence  of 
steam  and  manufactures  oould  make  it,  jet  it  was  moat 
fertile,  and  its  circumscribed  lake  deep  enough  to  have 
nourished  fish  for  the  inhabitants  for  eveiy  day  of  the 
year;  but  some  tough  exertions  had  iieen  made  to 
produce  greater  subBtantialities,  which  probably  were 
consumed  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  when  they  could  be 
had. 

This  canton  abouuded  with  Capuchins,  male  and 
female.  It  is  omaung  how  they,  and  their  habiliments 
and  dwellings  assort  with  the  land  that  harboura  them  ; 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  or  equat  beside  the 
borders  of  a  Swiss  lake,  a  equwe  box  English  reetoiy 
would  be  unendurable ;  we  most  be  persuaded,  whetier 
we  will  or  not,  that  diecomfort  and  the  pictnresqne 
go  baud  in  hand.  One  of  the  strange  conceits  of 
4heir  religion  was  shewn  here  in  a  collection  of  hundreds 
of  human  skulls,  though,  in  being'  labelled  with  the 
departed  owners'  names  wanting  the  poetical  mystery 
attached  to  the  more  northern  eccentricity  of  the  same 
kind;  but  thereby  giving  rise  to  no  such  heretical 
doubts  of  authenticity;  the  testimony  thus  afforded 
by  the  dry  bones  appeared  to  be  ai  least  as  valuable  as 
the  inscriptioBB  of  tombstones,  or  of  the  temporaiy 
gilt  crosses  first  erected  in  memory  of  the  sleeper. 

There  was  the  overhanging  roof,  the  open  gallery,  and 
the  carved  wood-work,  in  all  their  chaste  and  simple 
taste ;  a  female  carried  a  heavy  billet  of  wood,  casting 
it  on  a  pile  of  such  faggots  beside  her  abode,  her  winter's 
supply  of  fuel ;  her  face  was  a  homely  one,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  and  like  her's  are  the  nmjority  of  her  country- 
women's ;  the  sex  work  hard  here,  but  she  had  nether 
the  distorted  form,  nor  diseased  complexion,  so  frequently 
caused  by  want  of  all  work ;  she  was  neither  the  weak 
nor  ugly  being  of  indolence.  Many  wise  peoi^e  noa--a- 
days  inveigh  agidnst  out-door  labour  for  females,  would 
have  them  drawl  ont  other  duties  to  attenuation  instead 
of  it,  and  would  rather  that  vapouis  should  exist,  than 
a  complexion  of  bronze,  highly  cliNisliiitg  the  poetical 
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idea  of  feminine  fti^ly.  This  poor  Bviaa  peammtirlio  | 
excited  oar  ftdmiimtion,  iras  very  robnat ;  her  feet,  we 
need  not  add,  were  aeareeV  after  tiu  Chinese  model;  she 
nuMd  an  arm  rather  nnlilu  that  of  "  the  finer  statne 
thaa  natue  «r«r  made;"  and,  though  ahe  might  not 
ezaetiy  hare  bewildered  a  man's  judgment,  yet  the 
int^igence  of  her  conatenanoe  spoke  more  for  the 
owner,  than  eoald  have  been  done  by  the  tamer  ex- 
.   presaion  of  a  smoother  Ihce. 

Monntaina  had  fkUen  here,  and  others  threatened  to 
&U ;  yet  hamlots  were  fearleaaly  phteed,  where  the  slip- 
peiy  material  oreriiaoging  than  seemed  bent  on  their 
deiAnicfion.  Full  ofUUi,  sorely,  most  be  the  foonders 
of  Buch  dwellings,  troating  erer  for  the  best.  As  darlc- 
nesa  once  more  deepened,  the  intense  heat  of  day 
decreased,  summer-lightnings  began  to  flash  in  mag- 
nificent sheets  across  the  lake,  mocking,  with  a  trans- 
ient hat  most  Tivid  glare,  (he  tiny  artificial  lights 
that  now  appeared  in  the  windows  of  the  few  habitations 
snrronnding  its  near  termination.  Wandering  among 
the  repositories  of  the  dead,  we  marked  the  distinction 
between  the  monumental  inscriptions  and  those  of  our 
own  coontry.  Here  the  departed  was  attested  to  be  the 
hoaband  of  the  wiio  whose  name  waa  added  :  whereaa 
with  na  no  mention  is  made  of  the  latter  wlkaterer. 
From  the  pnlpit  in  the  Capuchin  church,  a  naked  arm 
and  cross  were  throst,  whose  bareness,  seen  even  in  the 
twilight,  reminded  ua  of  the  paat  killer,  or  queller  (as 
Captain  Clatterbuck  will  have  it),  whose  legs  and  arms, 
hands  and  feet^  did  doty  of  their  own  accord,  unaided 
by  tiie  rest  of  the  body.  In  certain  aituations,  poverty 
and  ignorance  thwart  the  good  taste  of  the  Church,  as 
she  ia  obliged  to  cater  to  a  variety  of  palates ;  for,  since 
all  her  diildren  are  not  judges  of  the  fine  arta,  and  holy 
writ  counselleth  "  to  throw  no  pearls  away,"  the  bedi- 
lenod  and  beapangledMadonnas,  like  this  bald  arm,  make 
an  irapreaaion  where  that  divinity  of  art  which  enchants 
the  world  would  anqnestionably  fuL 

Without  doors  once  again, — and  the  huge  dark  moun- 
tains had  become  gloomy  to  sublimity.  On  three  aides 
roee  the  cloven  Mythen,  the  Righi,  atul  the  riven  Bosen- 
beig,  with  many  others,  all  becoming  more  shadowy 
,  and  vaat  as  the  obscurity  deepened :  grand  and  ra^estic 
I  they  were,  yet  not  fearifnl,  for  the  night  was  atill  and 
clear. 

In  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  with  the  thunder  echoing 
around,  the  cataracts  mahing  from  their  sides,  or  amid 
the  wild  drifting  of  the  anow-atorm,  how  diflbrently 
would  they  impresa  the  mind  !  £ven  now,  as  the  aun 
sank,  and  a  few  heavy  clouda  gathered  for  a  while 
about  them,  there  was  a  token  given  of  what  the  war  of 
the  elements  would  be  in  this  the  region  of  their  home. 

During  the  night  the  wind  rose,  and  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents ;  a  drenched  watchman  loudly  sung  the  houra,  but 
he  seemed  out  of  place,  this  guardian  of  the  ni^t,  in 
a  place  so  simple  and  ao  still.  Next  morning,  Sunday, 
mass  waa  to  be  performed,  and  the  way  to  the  church 
was  thronged  :  females  passed  with  long  plaited  hair, 
dressed  chiefly  in  bUck ;  one  white  cap  was  aurmounted 
with  frills  from  back  to  front,  like  two  large  cock's 
combs ;  as  usual,  the  attire  of  the  women  was  more 
varied  than  that  of  the  other  sex,  the  latter  m^ly 
vieing  widi  each  othex  in  the  lat;gene88  of  thdr  sboe- 
bockles. 

An  ugly  species  of  rock  0f  nature  made  ai^hing 
ugly)  ia  the  pudding-stone;  even  its  largest  maeses 
require  diatMtce  to  pradooe  effisct.   We  are  told  that 


when,  years  since,  its  huge  bulk  slid  down  here,  an  old 
man  continued  to  light  mn  pipe*  Smoking  must  hare 
been  to  him  as  opium  to  the  Turks,  sufficient  to  make 
him  a  &taltst.  Fallen  mounda  lay  around  us,  and 
hurled  down  fragments,  on  which,  however,  time  had 
done  its  work,  cauung  renewal  from  ruin ;  the  rent  face 
of  the  torn  rock  is  losing  its  traces  of  desolation,  but 
slowly  and  with  heaitation,  as  if  fearful  of  another  over- 
throw. The  works  of  man  were  aoon  hid  from  as  by 
distance :  half  way  up  the  mountain  which  wc  had  now 
begun  to  ascend,  they  could  not  be  seen.  In  the  gully 
all  prospect  waa  lost,  but  there  were  other  diversions 
instead ;  the  tree-steps  were  leg-breaking,  at  firat  sight, 
although  as  we  were  convinced  afterwards,  vastly  safe 
and  commodious,  compared  with  other  Swiss  ataircasea. 
We  next  met  pilgrima,  many  of  whom  had  travelled 
from  a  distance  during  the  night.  The  straw  hats 
of  the  women  were  aa  large  as  the  broad-brimmed 
head  coveringa  of  the  pilgrima  of  old.  The  indul- 
gence had  been  extended  beyond  the  usual  time ; 
whether  the  attendance  had  at  first  been  sfanty,  and 
the  period  prolonged,  in  the  hope  of  Its  being  better, 
or  whether  it  had  been  ao  good,  that  it  waa  continued  in 
order  to  make  the  moat,  of  it,  we  were  in  the  dark. 
The  early  devotees  passed  on  praying,  their  eyes  how- 
ever directed  cxcluaiveiy  neither  to  their  beada  nor  the 
path :  it  would  appear  they  were  accuatomed  to  pray, 
and  yet  not  to  stumble  on  a  rough  road,  and  withal, 
woold  take  a  glance  at  what  waa  passing  around  them. 
The  miserable  effigies  on  paper  at  the  stations  could 
scarcely  incite  to  devotion  ;  the  more  of  it  therefore,  to 
their  credit,  must  hare  been  in  the  hearts  of  the  wor- 
shippera. 

On  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountain  enormous 
blocks  were  strewn  around,  and,  for  a  time,  hill  and  sky 
were  alone  apparent.  Arrived  at  what  might  be  called 
"  the  half-way  bouse,"  there  were  incongruities  exhibited  ■ 
in  the  ahape  of  public  houses  coalronting  the  very 
ahrine,  whose  hoat^aea  and  iomatea  seemed  for  the  hour 
at  best  little  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  fathers  too  were  at  their  dinners,  aa  well 
as  their  peniteuta. 

The  paaturages  appeared ;  the  tinkling  bells  of  the 
flocka  and  herda  were  heard  a  little  higher  up,  aud 
mouutaina  were  fast  disappearing  into  Icvelnesa  with 
plains,  the  hues  of  the  far  landscape  opening  to  the 
dight  upon  one  side  were  less  pleasing  than  from  below; 
distance,  and  the  ascending  aun  had  confused  them. 
Higher  still  and  we  stood  aa  on  an  immense  pole  atretch- 
ing  enormously  upwards  from  the  depth  underneath. 
We  entered  the  convmt-like  bouse  of  entertainmoit, 
and  the  reflection  occurred  to  us  whether  it  would  be 
more  endurable  to  be  the  keeper  of  a  light  house  on  a 
solitary  rock  in  the  ocean,  or  that  of  aucb  an  edifice  as 
this  when  the  snows  of  winter  were  piled  hi^h  around 
it,  and  had  chased  away  all  other  inhabitants.  We 
gave  the  perference  to  the  latter,  as  well  aa  to  the  voca- 
tion of  hermit,  tf  such  troglodytes  are  yet  to  be  found. 
Sunset  waa  approaching,  the  glorioua  scene  we  had  come 
to  witness;  clouds  atill  wreathed  the  middle  of  the 
nearest  mountains,  and  the  light  of  the  planet  of  day 
waa  yet  oa  their  sumntito.  One  portion  of  the  grandest 
lake  in  Switzerland  lay  below  its  aurface,  ahowing  like 
clouds  seen  through  other  clouds,  a  complete  deception 
to  the  sight.  Among  the  groups  who  stood  uuciously 
awiuting  the  crisis  of  splendour,  there  was  one  of  pecu- 
liar eSect,  conaiating  of  a  black-gowned  priest,  two 
brown  robed  capuchins,  and  four  short-akirted  female 
peasants,  all  in  company ;  the  dark  scuD-capa  of  the 
monka  covered  heads  the  antipodes  of  each  other, 
respective  representations  of  intelligence  and  stupidity. 
After  gazing  around  them  for  a  while,  the  friars  ran 
down  the  declivity,  managing  their  long  habits  with 
feminine  dexterity,  and  disappeared  to  reascend  next 
morning. 

It  waa  now  nmaet.  and  from  the  Bighi  hundreds  of 
Alpine  peaks  bristled  Ux  and  wide  on  eltiierhand; 
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glaciers  ehone  in  the  most  effulgent  light,  irhile  the 
thinnest  of  clouds  hovered  over  them.  In  the  magnifi- 
cent centra  tbrce  spiral  pinnacled  monntains  shot  up 
into  the  verj'  heavenB,  as  if  tlironea  waiting  for  Arch- 
angels to  light  upon.  Soon  a  transparent  and  pnrple 
mist  of  the  most  lieautiful  tingo  float«d  on  all  below. 
One  cloud  aft«r  another  took  farewell  of  the  hugo  masses 
till  only  a  few  lemuned,  as  if  likewise  to  assert  their 
claim  to  the  admimtion  of  a  world.  On  the  oliier  side 
the  oatstretched  heights  of  the  Jnra  and  Schwarzwald 
rose  in  nuycsty,  while  the  lakelets  had  become  as  drops 
of  water,  and  the  rivers  as  lines.  The  reign  of  day  was 
past,  night  slowly  approached  to  i>egin  hers ;  the  pre- 
vailing colour  of  the  sky  changed  to  a  clear  deep  blue, 
and  the  puiple  mist  on  the  low  grounds  darkened  to 
lead  ;  the  sublime  masses  of  the  shining  worlds  of  snow 
seemed  to  become  colder  and  more  cold  until  the  icineas 
of  the  pole  might  have  been  imagined  present.  As  the 
vast  curtain  of  night  spread  and  daricen<»,theair  became 
chill  in  the  extreme  ;  the  scene  was  one  of  awe  ;  the 
bleak  endlnighty  wall  of  rock  and  ice  advanced  in  &ncy 
nearer,  the  distance  between  it  and  us  seeming  each 
moment  fearfully  to  diminish;  its  final  approach  to  an- 
nihilate and  sweep  away  appeared  inevitable.  It  was  a 
strange  effect ;  but  just  as  the  tremendous  barriers 
darkened  and  deepened  to  the  semblance  of  bUcfc 
marble,  they  began  to  &ule  in  distinctneBs,  threatening 
to  dissolve  in  air;  the  last  remains  of  light  left  each 
summit,  yet  the  shadowy  and  solemn  array  was  fixed 
on  the  vision  still,  as  a  supernatural  embattlement  for 
the  night,  which  no  human  power  could  force. 

And  the  sun  rose  again ;  but  long  before  his  approach 
a  herald  came,  lest  his  sudden  ^017  ahoald  bewilder : 
a  warning  stream  of  light,  inferior  in  brilliance  only 
to  the  fountain  from  whence  it  flowed,  changed  next 
with*a  warm  grey  tinge;  it  dispersed  iteelf  over  the 
many  miles  of  landscape  around,  the  avant  courier  of  a 
more  splendid  illumination.  Then  slowly  arose  the 
monarcn,  to  light  up  more  than  two  hundred  summits, 
first  and  most  powerfully  beaming  on  the  pinnacles  at 
band,  while  he  left  the  more  distant  yet  obscured  in  the 
mist  of  morning.  It  was  a  dazzling  sight,  that  of  the 
vivid  shining  rays,  in  their  clear,  warm,  and  fresh 
splendour,  of  which  a  transient  reflection  was  given  on 
some  of  the  snowy  heights,  an  evanescent  glance  on  the 
superb  elevations ;  how  like  a  creator  seemed  the  orb  of 
day  to  these  cli%  altitudes,  thus  withdrawn  firom  night 
and  chaos,  and  made  to  welcome  his  presence,  each  one 
a  wonder  for  an  universe  to  look  upon  !  His  dominion 
for  the  day  established,  and  his  power  acknowledged, 
he  reposed  for  a  while,  a  sober  hue  overspread  the  scene, 
mint  followed  to  diversily,  and  then  clouds  gathered 
around  to  veil  the  sun  of  morning,  and  to  usher  in  that 
of  noon. 

The  sight  of  the  lofty  solitudes,  however,  was  to  be 
abandoned  for  a  time ;  forests,  rivers,  and  the  dwellings 
of  men  succeeded  them  ;  wreaths  of  mist  floated  in  the 
air ;  the  shadows  of  the  dawn  had  dispersed  as  the  day 
advanced,  and  all  was  blest  with  light;  the  dark 
Pilatus  frowned  away  approach,  while  the  most  perfect 
lake  in  Europe  invited  it.  Mont  Scnlia,  with  its  snowy 
peak,  tpwercd  Sax  behind  and  above  the  ruinons  fioss- 
berg ;  no  spectre  of  the  lUghi  had  confronted  us,  but 
he  was  easily  coiyured  up  amidst  a  scene  where  the 
dullest  imagination  conlcl  not  be  inactive,  where  man 
might  have  fancied  himself  in  a  shadowy  world,  demon, 
or  angel,  as  the  mood  inclined.  A  hardy  little  cow 
stood  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  with  all  the  indif- 
ference of  a  chamois ;  apparently,  either  et^oying  the 
vieir,  or  meditating  suicide;  exalted  by  her  com- 
manding and  dangerous  position,  while  her  sight  of 
the  grandeur  beneath  most  have  boen  perfect,  pro- 
vided her  nerree  were  firm; — apoplectic  she  could  not 
be,  for  certain,  or  she  had  at  once  toppled  down  from 
her  giddy  eminence. 

In  our  descent,  the  sight  was  again  deceived  by  a  part 
of  the  mountain  jutting  into  the  lake,  making  it  appear 


the  islet  it  was  not.   The  steamer  approached,  spattering 
and  hissing,  guides  and  porters  shouted  and  struggled,  all 
in  disharmony  with  the  scenery.    Beyond  lay  s  native 
Lucerne  boat,  no  smoky  funnel  had  it,  no  noisy  paddles,  j 
and  no  crowd  of  passengers.   The  old  boatmen  have  a 
grudge  at  the  fiety  introdera,  and  so  had  we,  despite 
their  power  against  squalls  and  time.    The  high, 
abrupt,  and  rugged  promontories  seemed  formed  for 
storms  to  play  around.   To  the  dweUings  fitr  np  on  the  ; 
monntidn  sides,  the  road  was  as  if  lost ;  a  short  way  on,  | 
and  the  precipitous  rocks  descended  sheer  to  the  water's  ' 
edge,  giving  no  resting  place  for  human  foot.   Man  I 
would  have  been  as  an  intruder  where  earth  and  water  1 
thus  met  I   Towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake, 
parts  of  the  rocky  strata  seemed  as  if  it  had  boiled  up  ' 
from  below  :  the  high  mountains  shut  out  the  worid  | 
beyond,  defying  the  spectator  to  look  on  aught  save  | 
them,  while  in  their  presence ;  in  contrast,  some  were  j 
crowned  with  snow,  others  with  trees.  I 

But  to  see  this  lidEe  in  perfection  it  should  be  beheld 
when  beset  with  clouds  and  tempest,  beneath  a  sky  in  { 
keeping  with  its  savage  wildness ;  though,  whether  in 
sunshine  or  in  storm,  of  itself  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  ' 
desired.  We  landed  to  pursue  our  way  through  marshes, 
towards  poverty,  disease,  and  some  m  the  finest  scenery 
in  Europe.   A  flit  Swiss  and  his  equally  hetcry  Udy,  sat  ' 
down  to  dinner  bedde  us  ;  the  good  woman,  whose  round 
face  surmounted  a  throat  encased  in  a  black  stock, 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  outlay  : 
she  was  compelled  to  make,  reflecting  probably  on  how  ' 
ahe  could  best  dispense  with  the  numeroos  helps  who 
had  tlimst  themselves  forward  for  her  accommodation  | 
and  their  own  interest ;  but  if  such  were  the  subject  of 
the  lady's  cogitations,  it  might  be  surmised  from  the  I 
blank  expression  of  her  eyes,  that  she  felt  rather  per-  . 
plexed  and  puzzled  how  she  was  to  efiect  her  object, 
since  she  could  neither  fly  nor  swim,  and  evidently  I 
would  not  be  content  with  a  meal  gathered  flrom  the  1 
wayside.  i 

This  place  of  rest  was  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  high 
mountains,  a  noxious  effluvia  pervaded  it,  drains,  though 
highly  necemanr,  were'  wanting.  The  abode  of  the 
monl^  rose  conRpicuous  above  all ;  they  occupied  the 
best  situation.  Goitres  and  Cretins  alMonded ;  if  the 
Goitred  women  suffered  no  pain,  the  deformity,  never- 
theless, distorted  their  features  to  something  very  like 
the  expression  of  it ;  and  the  miserable  beings  were  so 
tattered  in  their  dress  it  seemed  no  wonder  that  beggarr 
was  abroad  and  asking. 

Swiss  architecture,  in  a  few  instances,  b^an  to  give 
place  to  tliat  of  Italy,  wood  was  less  used  in  the  dwel- 
lings, the  galleries  were  missed,  and  the  overiianging 
roofs ;  it  was  the  memorial  spot  of  Tell,  yet  his  monu- 
ment was  riv^med  by  that  of  a  Capuchin. 

POPtJLAB  TEAB-BOOK. 

April  12.— Baster  Bas,  (1846.) 

"  This  is  a  movable  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
Besnnection,  and  being," aoya  Brady,  "the  most  im- 
portant and  meet  andent  In  observance,  governs  the 
whole  of  the  other  movable  feasts  throughout  the  year." 
Whether  Easter  was  first  kept  by  the  Apostles  or  by 
their  immediate  snccesaors,  about  a.d.  68,  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  satisfactorily  proved.  The  period  of  its  celebration 
has  been  various  in  different  countries.  In  814,  the 
Council  of  Aries  decreed  that  all  the  churches  throag^out 
tiie  world  should  celebrate  the  Pascha  of  the  Beenrrection, 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  March 
moon ;  and  the  Council  of  Nice  in  326  confirmed  that 
ordinance.  The  Anglican  Prayer-book  contains  the  fol- 
lowing rule  : — "  Easter  Day  is  always  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  full  moou,  which  happens  upon,  or  next  after, 
the  twenty-first  day  of  March ;  and  if  the  fnll  moon 
happen  upon  a  SunoiQr,  Easter  Day  is  the  Sonday  after." 
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In  th«  Greek  and  Latin  clmrches,  this  festiTal  is  Btjled 
Pasosa,  a  word  derived  from  the  Hebrew  name  (siff' 
nifying  a  passage)  wUcb  vas  given  by  the  Jem  to  their 
great  feast  of  the  Passover.  In  Yorksliire  it  is  still  called 
Peace,  vhich  is  plainly  a  corruption  from  the  above 
designation.  The  name  Easter  m&y  have  been  derived 
ftxim  Eaatre,  a  Saxon  goddess  who  was  worshipped  at 
this  season  :  or  from  the  Saxon  0«ter,  to  rise,  ili  allu- 
I  sion  to  OHRrar's  Besnrrection.  Easier  Snnday  was 
ancienUy  called  the  Great  day,  and  tne  Feast  of  feasts; 
and  In  smne  places,  God's  Sunday. 

Old  ahs  Popular  Customs. 

It  was  once  a  general  belief  that  on  Easier  morning 
the  ann  danced  or  played  inunediately  after  his  lising : 
and  the  common  people  went  venr  euly  into  the  fields 
to  witness  this  phenomenon.  Sir  Thonus  Browne,  in  his 
"  Vulgar  EnroTB,"  remarks  : — "  We  shall  not,  I  hope, 
disparage  the  resnnection  of  our  Rssbbkeb  if  we  eaj  the 
son  doth  not  dance  on  Easter  Day."  In  some  locuitiee 
it  was  thought  reqoi^te  to  visit  uie  brink  of  a  fountain, 
and  observe  the  reflection  of  the  snn  apon  its  sorbce. 
"  I  have  heard  of,  when  a  boy,"  writes  Bntnd,  "an  inge- 
niooB  method  of  making  an  artificial  son  dance  on 
Easter  Snndqr.  A  vessel  full  of  water  was  set  out  in  the 
open  ur,  in  which  the  reflected  sua  seemed  to  dance, 
from  the  tremaloos  motion  of  the  water." 

At  this  festival  it  was  also  customary  to  remove  the 
soot  and  ashes  from  the  fire-places,  and  bum  them,  with 
much  ceremony,  in  the  court-yard.   A  Homily  of  Hie 
time  of  Henry  VI.  says  :  "  This  day  they  do  the  fiie  out 
of  the  hall,-  and  the  hearthstone  that  hath  been  in 
,    winter  broim  and  black  with  the  smoke,  shall  this  day 
1    be  arrayed  in  green  rushes,  and  strewn  with  flowers  all 
I    about,  shewing  to  men  and  women  that  right  as  they 
make  clean  their  houses,  right  bo  shall  ye  cleanse  the 
home  of  your  soul,  and  do  away  deadly  wrath  and  envy, 
and  strew  the  herbs  and  flowers  of  virtue  and  goodness." 

We  learn  from  Lyaon's  "  Environs  of  London,"  vol.  iiL 
p.  603,  that  there  wasanandent  custom  at  Twickenham, 
of  dividing  two  great  cakes  in  the  church  upon  Easter  Day 
among  the  youths  and  maidens,  but,  this  being  considered 
by  the  Puritans  "a  relic  of  popery,"  it  was  ordered  by 
Parliament  in  1645,  that  the  parishioners  should 
"forttear"  the  usage,  and  "instead  thereof,"  buy  loaves 
of  bread  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  with  the  money  that 
shoald  have  purchased  the  cakes.  It  appears  that  It.  per 
annum  is  still  charged  upon  the  iriearage  for  the  purpose 
i,   of  buying  penny-loaves  for  poor  children  on  the  Thursday 
j   after  Easter,   Within  the  memory  of  man  they  were 
i   thrown  from  the  church  steeple  Ut  be  scrambled  for; 

a  usage  which  also  formerly  prevuled  at  Paddington. 
li  Hastod,  in  his  History  of  Ken^  speaking  of  Biddraden, 
in  that  county,  observes  "  that  twenty  acres  of  land  called 
the  Bread  and  Cheese  land,  lying  in  five  pieces,  were 
gtren  by  persons  unknown ;  the  yearly  rents  to  be  dt:t- 
'   tributed  among  the  poor  of  this  parish."   This  is  yearly 
done  on  Easter  Sunday,  after  Divine  Service,  in  the  after- 
'    noon.   About  a  thousand  cakes,  (each  of  which  have  the 
I    figures  of  two  women  muted  at  the  hips  and  shoulders, 
I    stamped  upon  it,)  are  given  to  all  such  as  attend  the 
I    ehoToi,  and  idwut  three  hundred  quartom  loaves,  and 
cheese  in  proportion,  are  distributed  to  the  parishioners 
I    only,  at  the  same  time.   There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
figures  on  the  cakes  represent  the  donors  of  this  gift, 
being  two  sisters,  who  were  joined  together  in  their  bodies 
'    and  lived  in  that  stato  thirty-four  years  :  but  "the  truth 
•corns  to  be,"  says  Hasted,  "  that  it  was  the  gift  of  two 
I    maidens,  itf  the  name  of  Preston,  and  tliat  Uie  print  of 
'    the  women  on  the  cakes  has  taken  place  only  within 
these  fifty  years,  and  was  made  to  represent  two  poor 
widows,  as  the  general  objects  of  charitable  benefaction." 
The  writer  has  one  of  these  cakes  in  his  possession. 
Its  appearance  is  not  by  any  means  tempting. 

It  was  a  practice  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  seize  all 
eoclesiastics  fotind  walking  abroad  between  Easter  and 
Pentecoety  wd  make  them  purchase  their  libwty  with 


money.  This  was  in  memor}*  of  the  seinire  of  the 
Aposties  after  Chkist's  passion.  "  We  have  still,"  says 
a  recent  writer, "  what  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  this  foehion 
in  a  custom  which  exists  in  various  parts  of  England. 
A  band  of  young  men  goes  abroad,  and  whatever  female 
they  meet,  they  take  hold  of  her,  and  pull  off  her  shoes, 
which  are  only  returned  to  her  upon  her  paying  some 
trifling  forfeit."  Brand  informs  ub  that,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  youths  in  the  villages  of  Yorkshire  had  a 
practice  of  unbstening  and  canying  aw^  the  maidens' 
buckles  on  Easter  Sunday:  that  on  Easter  Monday 
the  young  women  made  umilar  reprisals,  and  that  on 
the  Wednesday  the  above  articles  were  redeemed  l>y 
small  presents,  out  of  which  an  entertiunment  called  a 
Tansy  cake  was  made,  with  dancing.  A  similar  usage 
formerly  obtained  at  Bipon,  celebrated  for  itn  manu- 
facture of  spurs,  and  travellers  riding  through  that  town 
were  stripped  of  these  appendages,  wliwh,  in  like 
manner,  ttiey  had  to  redeem.  A  correspondnit  in  the 
£verj/  Day  Boot  relates,  that,  in  Durhun  it  is  common, 
on  foster  Sunday,  for  a  number  of  boys  to  assemble  in 
the  afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  four, 
scour  the  streets  in  parties,  and  accost  every  woman  they 
meet  with  "pay  for  your  shoes  if  you  please,"  at  the 
same  time  etoo^^  to  take  them  ofl^,  which,  if  they  do, 
and  do  not  immediately  get  a  penny  or  two-pence,  they 
will  actually  carry  off  by  main  force.  "  On  Easter 
Monday,"  he  adds, "  the  women  claim  the  same  privi- 
lege towards  the  male  sex.  They  begin  much  earlier 
in  the  day,  and  attack  every  man  and  boy  they  can  lay 
hold  of  to  make  them  pa^f/or  their  ehoea  ;  if  the  men 
happen  to  wear  boots,  and  will  not  pn  anything,  the 
girls  generally  endeavour  to  seize  their  hata  and  run 
off.  If  a  man  catohcs  the  girl  with  the  hat,  it  isusually 
thrown  or  handed  about  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
spectators,  till  the  person  is  baffled  out  of  a  sixpence  to 
redeem  the  right  of  wearing  it  again ;  but  tbiB,  like  all 
other  old  customs,  has  greatly  fallen  off  lately,  and  is 
now  chiefly  piaetised  oy  a  fbw  eblldren."  A  very 
singular  custom  formerly  prevuled  at  Lostwithiel,  in 
Cornwall,  on  the  Feast  of  tiie  Besnrrection.  The  frec- 
holdeiB  the  town  and  manor  having  assembled,  either 
in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  one  among  them,  gaily 
attired  and  gallantly  mounted,  with  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  a  crown  on  his  head,  a  sword  borne  before  him, 
and  respectfulW  attended  by  all  the  rest  on  horseback, 
rode  through  the  principal  street  to  the  church.  At  the 
churchyard  stile  he  was  met  by  the  clergyman,  who 
conducted  him  to  hear  IMvine  Service.  On  leaving  the 
church,  he  went  with  the  some  pomp  and  retinue,  to  a 
house  previously  prepared  for  hia  reception.  Here  a 
feast,  suited  to  hia  assumed  dignity,  awaited  him  and  hiti 
suite ;  and  he  was  served  kneeling,  with  all  the  ob- 
servances that  a  real  prince  might  expect.  After  dinner 
he  disrobed,  and  descended  from  his  transient  exalta- 
tion. This  usage  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  prince,  who  resided  at  Bestormel 
castle  in  former  ages.  On  the  removal  of  royalty,  this 
mimic  grandeur  stepped  forth  and  continued  for  many 
generations,  as  it«  shadowy  representative. 

The  "Antiquarian  Repertory " afiSrms,  thatatQuocn's 
CoU^,  Oxford,  the  first  diah  brought  to  the  table  on 
Easter  Day  is  a  red  herring  riding  away  on  horseback  : 
that  is  te  say,  a  herring  placed  by  the  cook,  something 
after  the  likeness  of  a  man  on  horseback,  set  in  a  com 
salad.  "  This,"  says  Hone,  "  is  the  only  vestige  of  the 
pageants  which  formerly  were  publicly  exhibited  by 
way  of  popular  ngoicing  for  the  departure  of  the  forty 
day^  Lent  Fasi^  uid  the  return  to  solid  eating,  with  the 
Easter  Festival.  The  Thmds  appropriate  to  Eikster  Day 
in  the  old  times  were  eggs,  bacon,  tansy  pudding,  and 
bread  and  cheese.  The  origin  of  the  connexion  of  eggs 
with  Easter  may  perhaps  be  thus  accounted  for.  As 
the  whole  living  world  went  into  the  ark  and  were  shut 
up  for  a  season,  like  the  life  in  tiie  egg,  so  by  the  egg, 
the  ancients  for  ages  symbolized  the  tradition  of  that 
great  event>  bringing  eggs  to  the  altars  of  their  gods. 
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The  entrance  of  Christ  mlo  tb«  Umh,  and  His  deUver- 
xDce  from  its  thrall,  were  onee  tTpifiod  by  the  ark, 
and  the  egg  its  BymboL  And  hence,  tiuoa^hoiit 
ChrUtendom,  the  egg  aeema  to  bare  become  allied  to 
this  feast  of  the  Resurrection.  Paachal  eggs  are  aa 
common  in  Rosma  aa  in  England.  "  At  Moscow,  on 
Easter  Monday,"  aaya  Mr.  Howitt,  "  lOTcrs  to  their 
mistreftBca,  relatiTce  to  each  other.  Mrrants  to  their 
masters,  all  bring  ornamented  egg*.  The  meanest 
pauper  in  the  street,  presenUng  an  egg  and  repe*ting 
the  voids  Chbibtos  ro«cree»!  [C'Hunr  ia  risen  1]  may 
demand  a  salate  even  tnm  the  empiess."  We  leam 
from  the  same  authority  that  in  France,  in  the  week 
preceding  Easter,  baaketa  foil  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  of  a 
red  or  violet  colour,  are  seen  in  the  streets,  and  the 
children  amuse  themselves  by  playing  with  and  aft«r- 
wards  eating  them.  Throughout  tlie  country  of  Bon- 
neval,  on  the  day  hetore  Easter  Snnday,  and  daring  the 
fiiBt  days  of  Easter  week,  the  clerks  of  the  dii^rent 
parishes,  beadles,  and  certain  artiams,  go  about  from 
house  to  house  to  ask  for  their  Easter  e^.  In  Germany, 
coloured  epgs,  and  little  loaves  of  confectionery,  are  laid 
about  in  tlie  garden  among  the  grass  and  bushes  on 
Easter  Day,  and  the  children  are  otld  that  "on  this 
night  the  bares  have  laid  e^^"  and  bade  to  go  ont  and 
look  for  them.  This  is  one  of  tlie  Oermans'  most 
faronrite  fictions,  l^c  father,  mother,  and  all  the  elder 
brothers  and  sisten,  make  as  mncb  pretenoa  about  these 
hares'  eggs  and  sugar  loaves,  as  concerning  their  Christ- 
mas CuRisT-cbild  and  his  gifts,  and  take  as  much 
delight  in  the  surprise  of  the  children  on  discovering 
these  many-coloured  ejrgs,  as  is  felt  by  the  children 
themselves.  Hyde,  in  his  "  Orient^  Sports,"  remariu 
that  the  yonth  of  the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
Easter  Day,  and  forty  days  afterwardsjbuyas  many  eggs 
as  they  can,  and  stain  them  red,  green,  or  yellow. 
These  they  strike  one  against  another,  and  the  egg  that 
first  breaks,  is  won  by  the  owner  of  the  egg  that  struck 
it.  Immediately  another  egg  is  pitted  against  the 
winning  egg ;  and  so  they  go  on  till  the  last  remaining 
egg  wins  all  the  othera  which  tbdr  respective  owners 
shall  before  have  won.  On  Easter  eve,  and  Easter  Day, 
the  heads  of  families  sent  to  the  cBurch  large  chargers 
filled  with  hard  boiled  epg^,  which  were  blessed  by  the 
priest.  In  a  curious  Roll  of  the  expenses  of  the  house- 
hold of  Edward  I.  is  the  following  item  in  the  accounts 
of  Easter  Sunday  :  "  Four  hundred  and  li^f  of  eggs, 
eighteen  pence."  These  were  procured  in  order  to  have 
them  coloured,  or  covered  with  leaf-gold,  and  afterwards 
distributed.  At  this  day  the  Easter  (or  as  they  are 
called,  ;«i*te  orj)acf,  a  corruption  of  Poach)  eggs  used  in 
England  are  boiled  hard,  and  beautifully  stained  ;  some 
by  boiling  them  with  different  coloured  ribbons  bound 
round  them  ;  others,  by  dying  them  of  one  colour,  and 
scraping  it  away  in  a  variety  of  flgurea;  others  by  boiling 
them  in  the  coating  of  an  onion.  In  the  midland 
counties  these  are  rarely  met  with ;  but  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  so  If^orthward,  they  abound.  In 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the  boys  play  with 
them  in  the  fields,  rolling  them  up  and  down  like 
bowls  upon  the  ground,  or  throwing  them  up  like  balls 
in  the  air.  Even  io  Scotland,  where  holidays  and 
holiday  customs  are  almost  unknown,  a  like  amusement 
&t  this  season  prevails.  What  the  cgga  are  broken  the 
children  make  a  feast  of  their  contents.  It  was  asoal, 
in  former  times,  to  regale  upon  a  gammon  of  bacon,  in 
signification  of  abhorrence  to  Judaism,  on  Easter  Day. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  shame  and  danger  to  the 
Jews ;  the  duty  of  spitting  in  an  Israelite's  face,  and 
throwing  stones  at  his  doors  and  windows,  being  con- 
^dered  as  necessary  an  observance  as  the  attending 
church.  The  tansy  seems  to  nave  been  introduced 
among  Easter  viands,  as  a  successor  io  the  bitter  herbs 
nsed  by  the  Hebrews  at  their  Passover.  Tansy  cakes 
were  usually  presented  well  sugared. 

RBLIGIOVB  OBSERVAXCES. 

At  Durham  Abbey,  betwixt  three  or  four  o'clock  in  ; 


the  mon^ng  of  Easter  Day,  two  of  the  eldest  monks 
of  the  qnire  went  to  the  Easter  "  Sepulchre,"  which 
being  covered  with  red  velvet  and  embroidmd  with 
gold,  these  monks  with  a  pair  of  silver  eenaera,  eensed 
on  tlieir  knees.  Thiea  both  risingvent  to  the  "se- 
pulchre," out  of  which  they  took  a  very  beaottfiil 
image  ^  the  BemrrecUon,  with  a  cross  in  Uie  hand  of 
the  image  of  Cheist,  in  the  breast  of  which  was  in- 
closed in  brigbt-crystal,  the  holy  Sacrament,  so  as  to 
be  conspicuous  to  the  bdiolders.  Then,  after  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  above  "picture"  it  was  carried  by  the  two 
monks  upon  a  Tdv^^mbroidered  enduon,  the  monks 
singing  the  anthem  of  Caaisrus  regurgetu.  Tbey  then 
brought  it  to  the  high  altar,  aetting  it  on  the  midst 
thereof,  and  tha  two  monks,  kneeling  before  the  altar, 
censed  it  all  the  time  that  the  rest  of  the  qoire  were 
singing  the  anthem,  which  bdng  ended,  the  two  monks 
took  up  the  cushion  and  picture  from  the  altar,  supportr 
ing  it  betwixt  them,  and  proceeded  in  procession  to  the 
south  quire  dew,  where  there  were  fonr  "ancient' 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  quire,  appointed  to 
attend  their  coming,  holding  up  a  rich  canopy  <k 
purple  velvet,  tesselled  round  about  with  red  silk 
and  gold  fringe  ;  and  then  the  canopy  was  txnme 
by  these  ancient  gentlemen,  over  the  said  image, 
with  the  Host  carried  by  the  two  monks  round  about 
the  chorch.  thewh<4e  quire  following,  with  torches  and 
tapers;  all  singing,  i^oicing,  and  praying,  till  they 
came  to  the  hi^  alter  igatai;  npon  whfeh  iitey  placed 
the  said  Inug^  there  to  remain  till  Ascension  Dny.  | 

April  29d.—^.  tSnrt^t  9a^. 

St.  Oeorge,  the  patron  of  England,  whose  name  occurs 
on  this  day  in  the  Kaloidar  of  the  English  Chiurdi,wa8 
bom  in  Cappadocia,  of  noble  Christian  parents.  After 

the  death  of  his  Esther  he  went  with  his  mother  into 
Palestine,  she  being  a  native  <^  that  country,  and  having 
there  a  considerable  estate,  which  fell  to  her  son  George. 
He  was  strong  and  robust  in  body,  and,  having  embra^d 
the  profession  of  a  soldier,  was  made  a  tribune,  or 
col(HieI,  in  the  anny.  By  his  courage  and  conduct,  he 
was  soon  preferred  to  higher  stations  by  the  Emperor 
Dioclesian.  When  that  prince  waged  war  agunst 
Christiai^ty.  St.  Oeorge  liid  aside  the  mu^  of  his 
dignity,  threw  up  his  commlsrion,  and  complained  to 
the  emperor  himself  of  his  sanguinary  edicts.  He  was 
immediatelycastintopri8on,and  first  tried  by  promises.  ' 
and  afterward  pnt  to  the  question,  and  tortured  with 
sreat  cruelty :  rat  nothing  could  shake  his  constancy. 
The  next  day  he  was  led  through  the  city,  and  beheaded. 
"  The  eztraordinaiy  devotion,"  says  Alban  Butler,  "  of 
all  Christendom  to  this  sunt,  is  an  authentic  proof  bow 
glorious  his  triumph  and  name  have  always  been  in  the 
Chureh."  The  Greeks  have  long  distinguished  him  by 
the  title  of  the  Great  Martyr,  and  keep  his  festival  a 
holiday  of  obligation.  The  great  national  conncil,  held 
at  Oxford  In  1222,  commanded  his  feast  to  be  kept  a 
holiday  of  the  lesser  rank  throughout  England.  The 
reason  why  St  George  has  been  regarded  the  patron  of 
military  men,  is  partly  on  account  of  his  profession, 
and  partly  npon  the  credit  of  a  relation  of  his  appearing 
to  the  Christian  army  in  the  Holy  War,  before  tne  battle 
of  Antioch.  He  is  usually  figured  on  hoisebacfc,  and 
tilting  at  a  dragon  onder  his  feet :  "  but  this  repre- 
sentation," says  Butler,  "  is  no  more  than  an  emble- 
matical figure,  purporting,  that,  by  his  &ith  and 
Christian  fortitude,  he  conquered  the  devU,  odled  Qa 
dragon  in  the  Apocal^'pee." 

Under  his  name  and  ensign  was  Instituted,  by  our 
victorious  King  Edward  III.,  in  13S0,  the  most  noble 
order  of  knighthood  of  Europe,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  knights,  besides  the  sovereign.  In  1788  six  were 
added,  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  Royal 
family.  "  The  order  of  St,  George,  our  patron  saint," 
observes  a  modem  writer,  "  founded  by  King  Edward, 
of  fiunouB  memory.  Is  yet  the  highest  bonoor  that  can 
be  conferred  by  sovereigns  on  the  subject;  and  his 
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chapel  is  gloriotis,  and  his  feast  kept  solemnly."  Hach 
valuable  information  respecting  this  festival,  as  cele- 
brated by  the  Engiish  monarcfas  since  the  Befonnation, 
is  giren  in  t^e  interesting  pages  of  the  Hierurgia  An- 
^ieana.  Thence  wo  learn,  that  on  St.  George's  Day, 
1561,  "  all  her  Majesty's  chapel  came  throagh  her  hall 
in  copes,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  singing,  '  O  Oop  the 
Father  of  Heaven,  kc,'  the  outirard  court  and  the  gate 
round  about  being  strewn  with  green  rushes.  After, 
came  Mr.  Garter,  and  Mr.Norroy,  and  Master  Dean  of 
the  chapel,  in  robes  of  crimson  sa^,  with  a  red  cross  of 
St.Oeoise.  And  after,  eleven  knights  of  the  garter,  in 
their  robeo.  Then  came  the  Queen  [Elizabeth],  the 
Sovereign  of  the  order,  in  her  robes,  and  all  the  guard 
ff^Iowing,  in  rich  coats :  and  so  to  the  chapel."  At 
p.  805  of  the  above  work,  is  an  account  of  the  "  Qrond 
proeesaion  at  Windsor,  &c.,  on  the  festivals  of  St.  George," 
whidi,  so  receaily  as  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.,  was  eondneted  with  extraordiiuuy  solemnity 
and  BUgnificence.  Brand  states,  that  blue  coats  were 
formerly  worn  by  people  of  &8hion  on  St.  George's  Day, 
and  that  among  the  Fins,  «iioever  makes  a  riot  on 
this  festivd,  ia  io  danger  of  sufieriog  from  stonns  and 
tempests. 

AprU  25th.—;ftaMt  ttt  St  iUarlc. 

This  festival  has  annually  been  celebrated  from  its 
first  institution  in  1090.  Upon  this,  and  the  first  three 
days  of  the  Bogation  week,  there  were,  in  old  times,  pro- 
cessions by  the  prior  and  monks  of  Durham  to  one 
of  the  pariah  churches.  Blessings  on  the  com  were 
formerly  implored  on  this  day :  and,  according  to  Pen- 
nant, no  furner  in  North  Wi^es  "  dare  hold  1^  team" 
on  this  festival,  because  it  Is  there  believed  "  one  man's 
team  that  did  iroik  that  day  ma  marked  vitii  the  loss 
of  an  ox." 


THE  ETERNAL  BURDEN. 

Thb  Caliph  Hakkam,  vho  loved  pomp,  wished 
to  enlarge  and  adorn  the  gardens  of  his  palace. 
For  this  purpose  he  bought  the  surroanding  land, 
and  paid  the  proprietors  as  much  as  they  demanded 
for  it.  There  remained  only  a  poor  widow,  who, 
from  pious  motives,  refuBed  to  sell  the  inheritance 
of  her  ancestors,  and  rt^jected  every  application 
which  was  made  to  her.  The  overseer  of  the  royal 
buildings  nas  provoked  by  this  womui's  obstinacy; 
he  seized  upon  her  little  patrimony,  and  l^e  poor 
widow  came  weeping  to  the  judge. 

Ibn  Betehir  was  then  Cadi  of  the  town.  He 
duly  considered  the  case  brought  before  bim,  and 
found  it  a  delicate  one ;  for  although  by  an  ancient 
statute  the  widow  was  proved  indubitably  in  the 
right,  yet  it  was  byno  means  easy  to  dispose  a  prince 
who  was  accustomed  to  consider  hi»  will  perfect 
justice,  to  the  voluntary  fulfilment  of  an  anti- 
quated law. 

What  then  did  the  just  Cadi  do  ?  He  saddled 
his  ass,  hung  a  large  sack  over  its  back,  and  rode 
immediately  to  the  palace  garden,  where  he  found 
Uie  Caliph  seated  in  the  beautiful  building  he  had 
erected  on  die  widow's  land. 

The  appearance  of  the  Cadi,  with  hia  ass  and  sack, 
greatly  astonished  him;  and  he  was  still  more 
surprised  when  Ibn  Beschir  threw  himself  at  his 
feet,  and  said,  "  Permit  me,  Sire,  to  fill  tiiia  sack 
with  earth  from  these  grounds." 

Hakkun  assented;  and  when  tiie  sack  was  filled, 
Ibn  Beschir  entreated  the  Caliph  would  assist  him 
to  lift  it  upon  the  back  of  die  ass.  Hakkam 
thought  this  demand  stranger  than  the  forgoing 
one ;  but  in  order  to  see  what  the  man  had  in  his 

mind     \\a   «u1aatrniivB<1    tn    lioln    him       Thn  ani^lt 


however,  could  not  be  raised;  and  the  Caliph  said, 
"  The  burden  is  too  heavy,  Cadi — it  ia  impossible." 

"Sire,"  answered  Ibn  Beschir,  with  noble  con- 
fidence, '*you  find  this  burden  too  heavy,  and  it 
only  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  eartii  which 
you  have  nqjustly  taken  from  the  poor  widow : 
how  dien  shall  you  bear  the  whole  of  this  stolen 
land,  which  the  Judge  of  all  the  world  will  lay  upon 
your  shoulders  in  the.  day  of  Judgment," 

The  Caliph  was  struck  with  the  force  of  these 
words ;  he  praised  the  conduct  of  the  Cadi,  and  gave 
back  to  tiie  widow  all  ber  iaheritanee,  widi  the 
buildings  he  had  raised  upon  it. 


[In  OrieJiul  PoetiT,  tba  Hunt,  tmI  or  amiflMd,  ef  Am  Author,  Is 
printed  in  Smalt  CspibUi  undw  the  tldo;  la  Sclectlozii,  It  li 
printed  ia  Itslict  st  the  enil.] 

TKE  HOUSEHOLD. 

UrtBt  a  Humj  qwt  a  gariaad 
Each  difl'riBg  flower  doubling  th*  otbei's  grace, 
'When  rough  atonns  rose  and  blow  then  sU  awaf. 
And  not  one  blossom  told  that  ftariaiut'i  pUce. 
"  Soft  sweeping  breeica,  pityiitfr,  oome  and  ehaaa 
Those  lovely  ones  ^;un,  and  briog  them  nigb ; 
Or  ithikll  tbey,  onward  borne  in  that  forced  race, 
Amnder  wither,  and  aaunder  die  F" 
Then  he  who  laid  them  there  ag&in  passed  by. 
And  MW  bow  Katt«red  all  his  foir  ones  were, 
And  took  thera  up,  and  placed  (linn  carefially 
In  bis  sweet  home — Ibej  bloomed  together  there. 
All  gentle  sepbyrs  soothiug  came  aronnd, 
And  poured  their  healing  over  eveiy  wausd. 

— *  

STANZAS. 

2TS.  H. 

WnEir^  oatlie  beantiflil  Azores, 

The  wanderer  stood  in  olden  days, 
And  saw  the  line  of  distant  shorn 
Gleam  faintly  on  bis  wistftil  gate, 
Then  melt  into  the  blazing  slcy 
As  mtutjnKd  saints  in  ^ry  die : 

Those  phantom  shapes  of  fancy  bora. 
But  to  the  dreajner's  pye  displayed, 
Pled  the  calm  fare  of  brigbteninK  mora. 
Fading,  as  gathered  blossoms  Cade  ; 
Tet,  scarce  the  wildest  Hope  had  Riwwed 
There  lay  a  Wokls  in  that  flv  West! 

Thus,  on  Dfe's  airy  soniniit  stands 

The  Foet,  and  with  eye  intpnt 
Walches  for  bright  idejil  lands 
Fringing  the  massy  firmament, 
Tague  form      fU  wifli  living  gnes 
For  Urn,  the  lolitades  of  space. 

The  jriMng  dond,  the  growing  flower, 
Mora,  midnight  eve,  or  twilight  dim. 
Teem  with  a  Presence  and  a  Power, 
Uaking  the  bliss  of  earth  to  bim ; 
He  hears  in  ererj-  twinkh'nit  breere 
Snatchca  of  heavraly  cadences. 

And'  oft  &om  hours  that  wander  past, 

Strange  voices  speak,  in  joy  or  woe, 
Sweeping  his  heartstrings  as  a  blast 

Whose  source  and  aim  be  may  not  know. 
Unrwd  bis  visions  seem  to  be 

A  •  tfinw  fiiinf  ohnrM  hv  tli&t  fWr  nM  ! 
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Men,  yo  who  nock  tboie  dreanu  m  fond. 

That  fade  before  the  gucr  etiU, 
TUiak  on  the  Woeld  that  lie*  beyond. 
And  then,  disdain  them  if  ye  will ! 
Shadom— Moffcm!  The  wordi  are  aooth 
Bat  shadows  of  salNtantial  tnth  1 


iVtiscellaneous. 


"  I  have  here  made  ««^y»»'»Wy'^S^^J'.^t!SSi 
haTe  brought  nothing  oT  »y  own,  but  U»  iUing  that  tM 
them."— Jfoxta'pnc.  , 

THK  TITBEOIf  auk's  TOWIK  Of  BHIUIira. 

Ah  extraordinary  power  of  amemng  in  a  Turkomaun 
iras  indicated  to  me—"  I  amell  a  caravan  of  UubocltB, 
said  Khan  Saat,  drawing  np  his  nortnla;  and  in  a  few 
boors  a  caravan  from  Organtah  amred  full  of  them. 
It  is  remarkable  how  the  Turkomaana  know,  by  tHe 
fooUt€pa  in  the  desert,  the  person  wlw  been  there, 
nay,  the  very  tribe  of  Torkomanna  or  Catemcka  see 
people  talking  ftom  a  distance.  I  frequently  hoard  thorn 
Uy  "  tetmdiaw  our  ears."  They  then  lie  down  on  the 
(tround,  and  hear  from  a  distance  what  oven  two  persona 
whisper  together,  and  rolato  the  exact  conyersation.— 
X>r.  Wolfs  Mission. 

"a  OOOD  fellow,  HOBODy's  KHEKT  BtIT  H18  OWF." 

It  hath  ofltimes  been  matter  of  wonderment  to  me 
how  many  phrases  do  come  to  be  rcceiyed  as  current 
coin  in  the  world,  which  for  certain  were  nerer  lawfoliy 
stamped  in  the  mint  of  either  religion  or  reason;  Mid, 
amou  Qiaee  bnss  shillingB  of  Bodety,  I  know  none  that 
bettM  deaerreth  to  be  naUed  to  the  counter  than  the 
one  aboTC  placed  ;  for  many  an  idle  young  man  hath, 
before  now,  found  it  the  last  in  his  pocket,  and  haply 
hath  exchanged  it  for  a  pistol  bullet,  thinking  himself 
a  gainer  by  the  bargain.  If  man  grew  to  a  rock  like  a 
limpet,  then  might  ho  haply  be  his  own  enemy  without 
any  great  harm  to  his  neighbours;  but  he  who  hveth  in 
Mciety,  and  fiuleth  to  perform  his  part  aright  in  the 
station  asaigned  to  him,  doth  all  that  in  him  beth  to 
destroy  the  body  politic.  He  who  is  delivered  over  to 
vice  and  drunkenness— for  such  being  interpreted  is  the 
meaning  of  a  good  fellow  who  is  only  his  own  enemy,— 
Bclteth  a  bad  example  to  his  dcpendenU  ;  squandereth 
his  fortune  on  unworthy  objects,  to  the  neglect  of  all 
that  he  might  and  ought  to  have  done  towards  the  relief 
and  advance  of  the  deserving ;  plnngeth  his  family  into 
difficulties— grievcth,  shameth,  and  perhaps  starvcth 
them ;  ruinetb  his  health,  so  aa  to  make  himself  a 
burthen  to  those  about  him ;  and  finally,  aft«r  having 
been  a  bad  citizen,  a  bad  master,  a  bad  husband,  a  bad 
father,  sinketh  into  the  grwre  with  a  soul  so  irrecover- 
ably poisoned  by  habits  of  Bensoalily  and  gross  earth- 
liUMS,  that  it  would  seem  rather  fit  to  rot  with  its 
putre&ing  companion,  than  to  enter  into  any  region  of 
spiritualiBed  existence.  And  this  man  who  hath  ful- 
filled no  one  duty,  but  on  the  contrary  hath  spread 
around  him  a  dank  atmosphere  of  sin,  is  called  "  a  good 
fellow,"  merely  because  he  hath  done  aU  tiiis  with  an  air 
of  reckless  gaiety,  which  showed  an  utter  absence  of  any 
feeling  for  the  beings  he  was  rendering  miserable ! 
Twily  the  world's  measure  is  wofully  short  of  the  stan- 
dArd  cubit  and  epluih  of  the  sanctuary. — Exposition  of 

I  Vvifftsr  JSrron,  oy  Thomas  Brtmn  Sedivimt. 

'  i.  oBinnia  raiLUTHsoFisr. 

The  island  of  Bona  is  s  small  and  very  rocky  spot  of 
land,  lying  between  the  isle  of  Skye  and  the  mainland 
of  Applecross,  and  is  well  known  to  mariners  for  the 
ru«ed  and'  dangeroiu  nature  of  its  coast.  There  is  a 
fimunu  place  of  refuge  at  its  north-western  extremity. 


called  the  "  Mucklo  Harbour,"  of  very  diflScuH  acccsa, 
however,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  easier  entered  at  night 
than  during  the  day.  At  the  extremity  of  this  hyper- 
borean solitude  is  the  residence  of  a  poor  widow,  whose 
lonely  cottage  is  called  "  the  lighthouse,"  from  the  fact 
that  she  uiuformly  keeps  a  lamp  burning  in  her  little 
window  at  night.  By  keeping  this  light  and  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  ope«,  astrange  vessel  may  enter 
with  the  greatest  safety.  During  the  silent  watcbea  of 
the  ni^t  the  widow  may  be  seen,  like  Noma  of  the 
Fitful  Head,  trimming  her  little  lamp  with  mi,  fearfal 
that  some  frail  bark  may  perish  tbrongh  her  neglect ; 
and  for  this  she  receives  no  manner  of  remuneration — 
it  is  pure  and  unioingled  philanthropy.  The  poor 
woman's  kindness  does-  not  rest  even  here,  for  die  is 
unhappy  until  the  benumbed  and  shivering  mariner 
comes  ashore  to  share  her  little  board,  and  recruit  him- 
self at  her  glowing  and  cheerful  fire,  and  she  can  seldom 
be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  any  reward.  She  has  saved 
more  lives  titan  Davy's  belt,  and  thousands  of  pounds  to 
the  underwriters.  This  poor  creature,  in  her  younger 
days,  witnessed  her  husband  struggling  with  the  wbtvs, 
and  swallowed  up  by  the  remorseless  billows— 

"In  sight  of  homo  and  friends  that  thronged  to  save." 

This  circumstance  seems  to  have  prompted  her  present 
devoted  and  solitary  life,  in  which  her  only  eiyoymcnt 
is  doing  good. 

KOKALITY  or  GHAK8PXABI. 

SuAKSPEABE  hss  uo  lunocent  adulteries,  no  interesting 
incests,  no  virtuous  vice, — he  never  renders  that  ami- 
able which  religion  and  reason  alike  teach  us  to  detest, 
or  clothes  impurity  in  a  garb  of  virtue,  like  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  the  Kotzebues  of  the  day.  Shakspeare's 
fathers  are  roused  by  ingratitude,  his  husbands  stong 
by  unfaithfulness ;  in  him,  in  short,  the  afi'ections  are 
wounded  in  those  points  in  which  all  may,  nay,  must, 
feel.  Let  the  morality  of  Shakspeare  be  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  writers  of  hia  own  or  the  succeeding 
age,  or  of  those  of  the  present  day,  who  boast  their 
superiority  in  this  respect.  No  one  can  dispute  that 
the  result  of  such  a  comparison  is  altogether  in  favour 
of  ShaJtspeare :  even  the  letters  of  women  of  high  rank 
in  his  age  were  often  coarser  than  his  writings.  If  he 
oceaaioiuilly  disgusts  a  keen  sense  of  delicacy,  he  never 
injures  Uie  mind ;  he  neither  excites  nor  flatters  passion 
in  order  to  degrade  tibe  subject  of  it ;  he  does  not  use 
the  faulty  thing  for  a  faulty  purpose,  nor  carries  on  war- 
faro  against  virtue,  by  causing  wickedness  to  appear  as 
no  wickedness  through  the  medium  of  a  morbid  eym- 
pathy  with  the  unfortunate.  In  Shakspeare  vice  never 
walks  as  in  twilight :  nothing  is  purposely  out  of  iu 
place ;  he  inverts  not  the  order  of  nature  and  propriety — 
does  not  make  every  magistrate  a  draukard  or  a  glntton, 
nor  every  poor  man  meek  and  humane. — Coleridge. 


Tux  age  of  cruMide^,  chivalry,  romance,  and  min- 
strelsy, waa  an  intellectual  spring  among  all  the  nations 
of  the*  west.— ScWeffei. 

The  higher  a  monk^  climbs  the  more  he  shows  his 
tail. 
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GLIMPSES  OP  TILLAGE  LIFE. 

KATHABISB  PEKFOLD. 

A  xosT  intricato  lane  Ib  Bower  Laoc,  branching  out 
into  a  multitude  of  bridlewafs,  and  (ho  to  apeak)  lane- 
lets,  leading  to  isolated  taraa,  cavemoiiB  ^vel  pita,  and 
reedy  pool»,— a  rugged  tortuoiu  lane  irinding  thnnigh 
orcliard  grounds,  and  hop  gnrdcnit,  and  slopes  of  poAture 
land, — now  dipping  into  sombre  hollows  roofed  by  the 
meeting  boughs  of  overhanging  trees,  now  climbing  to 
the  top  of  pleasant  knolls,  from  which  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  gUstening  waters  creeping  through  the  valley 
at  your  feet,  and  then  piercing  the  very  centre  of  the 
Farleigh  woods,  and  leading  yon  among  the  richest 
sylvan  scenes,  so  wild,  so  seemingly  remote  from  tvery 
sound  of  human  life,  that  one  almost  looks  to  meet 
within  its  leafy  precincts  the  fituns  and  nympha  and 
hamadryads  of  antique  song. 

Midway  between  the  woods  and  It  ,  niched  in  a 

lordly  group  of  elms,  that,  swetping  in  a  semicircle  round 
the  rear,  form  a  glorious  framcworlt  for  the  cottage  and 
its  sloping  plot  of  garden  ground,  stands  Bower  Court, 
the  fragmentary  relic  of  a  noble  houne.  Fragmentary 
indeed  it  is,  as  though  the  architect  bad  been  a  "  snapper 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles,"  gathering  from  the  wreck  of 
a  miyestical  old  mansion  a  picturesque  and  motloy  sal- 
vage ;  now  laying  hands  upon  a  portion  of  the  cloiatered 
colonniule,  and  now  appropriati^  entire  a  very  jewel  of 
a  porch,  nor  flcnipling  for  a  moment  to  avail  himself  of 
quaint  old  gable  ends,  can'cd  window  frames,  fantastic 
coigns,  and  such  other  waifs  and  strays  as  fell  within  his 
reach.  And,  when  be  bad  combined  all  these,  and  when 
"  boon  nature"  had  beneficently  bung  a  tapeetr)-  of 
shining  ivy-leaves  above  the  jutting  porch,  and  gentle 
hands  had  trained  some  flowering  parasites  to  weave  a 
lavish  netrwork  for  the  Bouthem  front ;  and  when  the 
summer  sunshine  shone  upon  its  walls,  and  birda  were 
carolling  in  the  elms  behind,  and  bees  were  bumming 
in  and  out  of  the  garden  flowers,  and  "  the  murmur  of  a 
hidden  brook,"  stealing  along  beneath  dense  hedge-rows, 
made  happy  mtmc  to  the  ear,  you  may  believe  that,  to 
the  eyes  of  such  poor  book-worms  an  oureelvofl,  the  Court 
appeared  the  very  hermitage  a  literary  eremite  would 
choose  to  wear  away  bis  suromcr  hours  in. 

Swallows  delight  to  moke  it  their  abode,  and  never 
do  we  pass  it  by  but  theao  exquisite  linos  recur  to 
mind ; — 

The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  loved  maosionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Sraella  wooin^Ijr  here ;  no  jutty,  frie«e, 
BnttrcHS,  nor  coign  of  vaDta^,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  nod  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they  most  breed  and  hannt,  I  have  obMarved 
The  air  is  dcliciitc." 

For  many  a  year  the  Court  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  haunted  bouw;.  Children  would,  speak  of  it  with 
'bated  breath  ;  and  elder  folks,  belated  in  their  evening 
walk,  would  hurry  past  it  with  averted  eyes,  and  tremble 
If  they  hoard  the  ivy  rustle  round  the  porch.  And 
haunted  most  assuredly  it  is,  (tbou^  happily,  in  the 
popular  belief,  the  sprites  have  long  ago  been  laid  to 
rest,)  by  a  spirit  deUeato  as  Ariel,  gentle  as  the  "lady 
wedded  to  the  Moor,"  and,  more  than  this,  imbued  with 
all  the  earnest  lore  and  fliial  tendcmcBfl  of  a  Cordelia. 
A  warm  eulogium,  and  yet  not  undeserved  ;  as  you  your- 
self would  honestly  confess  upon  acquaintance  with  its 
object.  Knowing  her,  you  coold  not  fail  to  love  her ; 
and,  loving  her,  you  would  be  sure  to  superadd  a  feeling 
almost  reverential  for  her  devoted  affection  to  the  blind 
old  man,  her  father,  who  depends  for  his  support  in 
part  on  her  exertions  as  a  daily  governess,  in  part  upon 
the  slender  stipend  he  receives  as  organist  at  L  . 

In  the  whole  range  of  our  acquiuntance,  we  do  not 
know  at  two  snch  delightful  associates  as  our  oiganist 


and  hit  pretiy  daughter.  The  old  man  so  full  of  anec- 
dote ;  so  flprl^tly  io  bis  wit ;  so  copious,  and  withal  so 
justly  diserimiqating,  in  Us  criticisms  upon  our  litera- 
ture, with  HboK  Hobu*  Katharine's  rcading^  has  fami-  ! 
liai^zed  him;  so  shrewd,  and  often  times  so  happy,  in  bis 
judgment  of  ilidi^'idual  character— -a  judgment  built 
upon  no  better  basis  than  the  inflexions  of  the  voice ; 
so  eheoilil  in  the  deprivation  at  his 'eight;  so  cnthuu- 
Mtic  in  his  passion  for  "  solemn  sounds,  sweet  airs,"  and  i 
"old,  old  songs,  the  native  music  of  the  bills;"  and  so  i 
eager  and  thankful  a  listener  to  the  comments  of  others 
upon  the  flue  arts — painting  and  statuary  more  especi- 
ally— and  the  beauty  of  the  visible  world,  to  him,  alas  t 
"banned  and  barred,  forbidden  fare,"  And  Kate — 
silver-tongued  and  soft-eyed  Kate, — Kate  with  the  lyric  j 
voice  and  cunning  hand, — ^wbere  shoold  we  look  to  find  | 
BO  pleasant  a  companion  for  the  winter  fire-side,  or  the 
summer  ramble,  as  the  fur  daughter  of  our  blind  old 
organist  1  Tet  Katharine  Penfold,  with  all  her  manifest 
and  manifold  attractions  and  accomplishments,  !b  a  con-  • 
firmed  and  steadfast  spinster.  Offers  she  has  had  by 
the  dozen,  and,  unexceptionable  as  many  of  them  have 
been,  she  lias  uniformly  met  them  with  ft  courteous 
but  prompt  denial.  "  She  has  no  wish  for  change — no 
thought  of  abandoning  her  pleasant  home — no  room  for 
other  love  within  her  heart  than  that  she  cherishes 
towards  her  father,"  and.  blushing  as  she  diffidently 
stammers  forth  her  thanks,  our  village  beauty,  by  the 
very  sooth  and  gentle  character  of  her  denial,  invariably 
augments  the  passion  she  has  unwittingly  inspired. 
Nothing,  it  seems,  can  win  her  from  her  celibate,  or 
tempt  hei  to  exchange  the  arduons  duties  of  her  dally 
life,  for  the  ease  and  competcnoe  which  the  prosperous 
circumstances  of  some  of  ber  suitors  would  certainly  | 
ensure  her.  He  would  be  a  proud  and  happy  man  who 
should  confer  his  name  on  Ka^unne  Fenf«ld,  for  he 
would  be,  indeed, 

"  Most  richly  blest 
In  the  calm  meekness  of  her  woman's  breast. 

Where  that  sweet  depth  of  still  coiiteutment  lies ;  i 
And  for  her  liouseliold  love,  wliidi  cltnja 

Unfo  all  ancient  and  familiar  tiling,  ' 
Weaving  from  each  some  link  for  home's  dear  charities,"  | 

Twice  in  the  week  Kate's  homeward  path  lies  through 

L  ,  and,  during  all  the  pleasant  summer  months,  at 

the  coming  on  of  twilight,  her  father  meets  her  at  the 
church,  and  tarries  there  till  nigbt&ll,  filling  that  old 
and  echoing  pile  with  the  throbbing  music  of  the  solemn 
organ,  —  improvising^  voluntaries,  —  weaving  together  | 
fragments  of  masses,  requiems,  and  symphonies,  or  re-  i 
veiling  in  the  jubilant  notes  of  some  high-soaring  anthem  ' 
song,  in  which  the  quivering  voice  of  Katharine  blends  ' 
with  the  organ's  tremulous  swell, — floats  along  the  i 
vibrating  and  dusky  air, — startles  the  sleeping  echoes, — 
mnrmnrshigh  up  among  the  massive  rafters  of  tbe  roof.— 
rii^  audibly  against  the  window  panes — and,  wandering 
outward  through  the  porch,  arrests  tbe  footsteps  of  the  \ 
passer  by,  oonstraining  him  to  pause  and  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  blind  old  organist,  and  the  carol,  the  clear  ' 
exalting  carol,  of  his  daughter's  voice.   And,  when  the  i 
gathering  darkness  warns  Katharine  and  her  &tber  to  ! 
depart,  it  is  a  chance  if  there  be  not  some  young  and  i 
loving  loiterer  in  the  aisle  bclow.waiting  to  profler,  with  l< 
an  eager  importunity,  his  serv'icee  as  an  escort  home. 
And,  if  the  offer  be  accepted,  what  a  heavenly  beauty  is 
there  in  that  tranquil  summer  night,  to  the  buoyant 
fancy  of  the  happy  escort  1  with  what  a  rare  consom- 
mate  diarm  are  even  ordinaiy  and  fomiliar  objects 
invested  for  the  nonce  1  Think  yon  that,  to  Aw  ean,  \ 
music  was  ever  so  divine  as  the  sound  of  Katharine's 
voice  mingling  in  the  conversation  which  beguiles  their 
walk  1   Think  you  that  ever  distance  seemed  so  brief  as  , 
that  which  intervenee  between  tbe  village  and  the  i 
"Conrtr' — that  ever  walk  appeared  so  long,  so  weari- 
some, as  the  subsequent  solitary  retracing  of  hia  steps?  | 
Think  you  that,  to  the  eye  of  ahipwrei^ed  mariner,  ever  i 
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iitar  phone  forth  bo  brightly  &h  Bhines  the  twinkliiig 
li^ht  from  Katharine's  casement,  to  which  80  often  hie 
averted  glance  is  tumedl  or  that  tho  pitchy  darknese  of 
a  wiuter'd  night  seemed  ever  bo  profound  aa  t^at  which 
settles  dowQ  when  intermediate  trees  oI»ctire  the  gleam 
of  that  far-ahining  light  t  And  think  you,  that,  with 
so  many  "  shaping  their  services  to  her  behests,"  K&te's 
r*«oiu(e  adhesion  to  a  single  life  will  still  remain  un- 
shaken !  We  must  confeiM  we  entertain  a  half  mistmstfiil 
feeling  on  this  score.  Bat,  most  assuredly,  if  erer  so 
Important  an  event  as  Katharine  Penfold'a  marriage 
should  take  place,  we  will  not  fitil  to  duly  notify  the 
oeenrrenee,  with  ample  details  of  the  ceremony,  to  the 
readers  of  our  Yillagc  Annals.  J.  8. 


FEANK  FAIRLEGH; 


SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OP  A  PRIVATE  PUPIL. 

I  BiVM,  from  time  to  timoj  amused  a  leisure  hour  by 
committiog  to  paper  the  foUowing  recollections  of  my 
b<>yididayB-  Alyreasoiu  for  doing  so  were  briefly  tb^. 
It  atmck  me,  that,  while  volume  after  volume  had  been 
devoted  to  "  school-boy  days,"  "  college  life,"  ice, 
the  mysteries  of  that  panulise  of  publioMhool-fearing 
mamas,  a  private  tutors,  stIU  remained  nnrevealed. 
In  hastening  to  avail  myself  of  this  (&a  ikr  as  I  am  aware) 
hiUierto  untried  ground,  I  have  Iiad  in  view  {in  addition 
to  my  professed  design  of  ft™"Mng  mysdf,  and — may 
I  venture  to  hope  it!— my  readers  also,)  the  following 
objects iu  the  first  place,  to  enlighten  the  aforesaid 
mamas  aa  to  the  nature  of  tho  bed  of  roses  to  which 
th^  are  so  anziona  to  transplant  their  darlings,  and 
to  show  some  ci  the  trials  and  temptations  to  which  a 
lad,  hitherto  shielded  from  evil  by  all  the  hallowing 
influences  of  home,  may  (despite  the  best  intentions  on 
the  part  of  his  tutor)  be  exposed ;  and,  secondly,  to 
prove  to  the  "  young  gentlemen  "  themselves,  how,  by  a 
little  firmoees  and  decision  of  character,  and  a  sensiblo 
and  manlyadherence  to  the  reli^ouB  principles  in  which 
they  hare  been  brought  up,  they  may,  without  forfeiting 
the  regard  of  their  compaDions,  do  good  in  their  gene- 
ration, and  lay  the  foundation  of.tbe  efaara«ter  which  it 
should  be  their  aim  to  support  through  life ;  vir.  that  of 
Ciuutiaaa  and  Gentlemen.  How  far  I  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  aocomplishing  Uiese  ol^eets,  it  not  for  me 
to  decide. 

CHAPTEB  1. 

"  Never  foiget,  under  any  circumstances,  to  think 
and  act  like  a  gentleman,  and  don't  exceed  your  allow- 
ance," said  my  father.  "  Mind  yon  reed  your  Bible, 
and  rcmcmlHir  what  I  have  told  you  about  wear- 
ing flannel  waidtcoats,'*  cried  my  mother.  And  with  their 
united  "  God  blens  you,  my  boy  I "  atill  ringing  in  my 
can,  I  found  myself  inside  the  stage  eoacb,  on  my  way 
to  London. 

Now,  I  am  welt  aware  that  the  correct  tiling  for  a  boy 
in  my  utuation  (i.r.  leaving  home  for  the  tint  time) 
would  be  to  fikll  back  on  my  seat,  and  into  a  reverie, 
during  which,  utterly  lost  to  all  external  impres^on^, 
I  should  entertain  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  well- 
informed  man  of  tUrty ;  the  same  thoughts  and  feelings 
being  clothed  in  the  aemi-poetie  pmse  of  a  fitahionable 
novol  writer.  Deeply,  thnttfore,  am  I  grieved  at  being 
forced  both  to  set  at  nought  so  laudable  an  established 


precedent,  and  to  expoise  my  own  degeneracy.  But  the 
truth  mu;it  be  told  at  all  hazards.  The  only  feeling  I  ex- 
perienced, beyond  a  vague  sense  of  loneliness  and  deso- 
lation, was  one  of  great  personal  discomfort.  It  nuued 
hard,  so  that  a  small  stream  of  water,  which  desoanded 
from  tbe  roof  of  the  coach  aa  I  entered  it,  had  insinu- 
ated itself  between  one  of  the  flannel  wwstcoats  which 
formed  so  important  an  item  iu  the  maternal  valedic- 
tion, and  my  skin,  whence,  endeavouring  to  carry  out 
what  a  logician  would  call  the  "  law  of  its  being,"  by 
finding  its  own  level,  it  placed  me  in  tJie  undesirable 
position  of  an  involuntary  disciple  of  the  eold-water 
Bystom  taking  a  "sitz-bad."  As  to  my  thoughts,  the 
reader  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  them,  in  the  exact 
order  in  which  they  flitted  through  ray  bnun. 

First  came  iu  a  vague  desire  to  render  my  position 
more  comfortable,  ending  in  a  forlorn  hops  that  intense 
and  continued  sitting  might,  by  some  undefined  process 
of  evaporation,  euro  the  evil.  This  suggested  a  specu- 
lation, half  pleading  and  half  paiufiil,  as  to  what  would 
be  my  mother's  feelings,  could  ahc  be  aware  of  the  ^tate 
of  things ;  the  pleasure  being  the  result  of  that  mys- 
terious preternatural  delight  which  a  boy  always  takes 
in  every  thing  at  all  likely  to  injure  his  health,  or  en- 
danger his  existence,  and  the  pain  arising  from  the  know- 
ledge that  tlure  was  now  n«  <»u  near  me  to  caie  whether 
I  TU  oomfcrtable  or  not  Agdn,  th«w  speenlaUons 
mei^ed  into  a  sort  trf"  drramy  wonder,  as  to  vhy  a  qneer 
little  old  gentleman  opporite  (my  sde  ffeUow-timvdler) 
went  on  grunUng  like  a  pig,  at  intervals  of  about  a 
minute,  though  he  was  vide  awake  all  the  time ;  and 
whether  a  small  tnfl  of  hur,  on  a  mole  at  the  tip  of  his 
nos^  oonld  have  ai^ftbing  to  do  with  it.  At  this  point, 
my  meditations  were  Interrapted  by  the  old  gentleman 
himself,  who,  after  a  louder  grunt  than  usual,  gave  vent 
to  his  fiwUngB  In  the  following  speech,  which  was  partly 
addressed  to  me  and  partly  a  soliloquy.  "  TTmph  1 
going  to  school,  my  boy,  ^t"  then,  In  a  lower  tone, 
"  wonder  why  I  called  him  «y  Ix^,  when  he's  no  such 
thing :  Just  Uke  ra« ;  nm^  I"  I  zeplisd  1^  inftnining 
him  that  Z  was  not  exactly  going  to  school,  (I  was 
Just  fifteen,  and  the  word  "  school"  sonnded  derega- 
toty  to  my  digt^^ ;)  but  that,  having  been,  up  to  the 
prMsnt  time,  educated  at  home  by  my  &lher,  I  was 
now  on  my  way  to  complete  my  studies  under  the  care 
of  a  priv^  tutor,  who  only  teotived  six  pupils,  *  rery 
different  thing  from  a  school,  aa  I  took  the  liberty 
of  Indnuating.  "  Ifmph  !  dlflbrent  tbingi  Yon  will 
cost  more,  leant  less,  and  fimcy  yourself  a  man  when 
you're  a  litUe  boy ;  that's  the  only  diflerence  1  can  see 
then  eame  the  aside, — "  Snubbing  the  poor  child,  when 
he's  too  low  already;  just  like- me;  um^!"  After 
which  he  rri^Nwd  Into  a  dienee  whidi  oontinoed  uuiu- 
termpted  onUl  m  reached  London,  savo  once,  while  we 
were  chsnj^ng  horses,  when  he  produced  a  flask  with  a 
silver  top,  and,  taking  a  ^p  himself,  asked  me  If  I  drank 
brandy.  On  my  shaking  my  head,  with  a  smile  caused 
by  what  appeared  to  me  the  utter  wtldness  and  deeper^ 
tion  of  the  notion,  he  muttered,  "  Vxajh  I  of  eotuse  he 
doeui't ;  how  should  he?— just  Uke  me." 

In  due  course  .of  time  we  reached  the  Old  Bell  Inn, 
Holbom,  where  the  coach  stopped,  and  where  my  trunk 
and  myself  were  to  be  banded  over  to  the  tendermercietrof 
the  coadiman  of  the  "IU>cket,"B  fiut  coach,  (I  speak  of  tbe 
dow  old  dsiya  when  railroads  were  unknown,)  which  then 
ran  to  Helmstone,  the  watering-plaoe  where  my  future 
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tutor,  the  BeT.  Doctor Hitdnuui,  redded.  Hyfintimpra- 
sions  of  London  ue  aeareely  irortli  reewdin;,  for  tlie 
aimplo  reason  that  they  orausted  to\t\j  of  inteoM  and 
unmitigated  BorpriseateveiTtliingand  everj-body  I  bew 
and  h«Lrd ;  whicn  may  be  more  raidily  beliered  trhen  I 
mention  the  &ct,  that  my  preconceived  notioiut  of  the 
metropolis  led  me  to  imagine,  that  perhaps  it  mieht  be 
twice  the  uze  of  the  town  Qeareet  to  my  father's  house. 
In  shorty  Inmost  as  large  as  Grosrenor  Square. 

Here  I  parted  oompany  with  my  fellow-tntTeller,  who 
took  leave  of  me  thus—  "  Umph  I  well,  good  bye ;  be  a 
good  boy — good  man,  yon'd  like  me  to  aay,  I  suppoae; 
man  indeed  I  umph  I  don't  forget  what  your  parents 
told  you ; "  then  adding,  ■'  Of  couree  he  will,  whafa  the 
uBe  of  telling  him  not  t  just  like  me ;" —  he  dived  into 
the  recesses  of  a  hackney  coach,  and  diiuppeared.  No- 
thing worthy  of  note  occurred  during  my  journey  to 
Hetmstone,  where  we  arrived  at  alwnt  half-past  four  in 
the  afternoon.  My  feelings  of  surprise  and  admiration 
were  destined  once  more  to  be  excited  on  this  ( to  me ) 
memorable  day.  as,  in  my  way  from  the  coach-office  to 
Langdale  Ternice,  where  Doctor  Mildmau  resided,  I 
beheld,  for  the  first  time,  that  most  stupendous  work  of 
God,  the  mighty  Ocean ;  which,  alike  in  its  wild  resiat- 
leas  ftvedom,  and  its  miraculous  obedimce  to  the  cmn- 
mand, "  Thus  fiu  sbalt  thou  come,  and  no  further,"  bean 
at  once  the  pUinest  print  of  its  Almighty  Creator's  hand, 
while  it  affords  a  strong  and  eonvineing  proof  of  His 
omnipotence. 

On  knocking  at  the  door  of  Doctor  Mildman's  boose, 
( if  the  truth  moat  be  tdd,  it  was  with  a  trembling  hand 
I  did  so,)  it  wag  tqpened  by  a  man-servant,  whose  sin- 
l^lariy  plain  featnres  were  eharaeteriaed  by  an  expres- 
sion altematiDg  between  extreme  dvility  and  an  intense 
appreciation  of  the  ludicrous. 

On  mentioning  my  name,  and  asking  if  Doctor  Mild- 
man  was  at  home,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  sir,  master's  in,  sir ; 
so  you're  Mr.  Fairl^b,  sir,  our  new  young  gent,  sir  1 " 
(here  the  ludicrous  expression  predominated ;)  "  hope 

Cll  be  ccnnfortable,  sir,"  ( here  he  nearly  buret  iuto  a 
jfa;)  "show  yon  into  master's  study,  sir,  directly," 
(here  he  became  pretematuraily  grave  again ;)  and  open- 
ing the  study  door,  ushered  me  into  the  presence  of  the 
dreaded  tutor. 

On  my  entrance.  Doctor  Hildman  ( for  such  I  pre- 
Humod  a  middle-aged  gentlonan,  the  sole  tenant  of  the 
apartment,  to  be )  rose  fhtrn  a  library  table,  at  which  he 
had  been  seated,  and,  shaking  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
inquired  after  the  health  of  mv  father  and  mother,  what 
aort  of  journey  I  had  bad,  ana  sundiy  other  particulars 
of  the  like  nature,  evidently  with  the  good-humoured 
design  of  putting  me  a  little  more  at  my  ease ;  for  I  hare 
DO  doubt  the  tr^idation  I  was  well  aware  of  feeling  in- 
wardly, at  finding  myaelflnte-o-f^  with  a  real  live  tutor, 
was  written  in  veiT  legible  characters  on  my  counte- 
nance. Doctor  Hildman^  whose  appearance  I  studied 
with  an  anxious  eye,  was  a  gentiemaoly  looking  man  of 
five-aud-forty,  or  thereabouts,  with  a  high  bald  forehead, 
and  good  features,  the  prevailing  expression  of  which, 
naturally  mild  and  benevolent,  was  at  times  chequered 
by  that  look  which  idt  schoolnusters  are  sure  sooner  or 
hiter  to  acquire— a  look  which  seema  to  uy,  '*  Now,  Or, 
do  you  intend  to  mind  me,  or  do  yon  not  1 "  Had  It  not 
been  for  this,  and  foran  appearance  ofirresolution  about" 
the  month,  he  would  have  been  a  decidedly  fine-looking 
man.  While  I  was  making  these  observations,  he  in- 
formed me  that  I  had  arrived  just  in  time  for  dinner, 
and  that  the  servant  should  show  me  to  my  sleeping 
apartment,  whence,  when  I  had  sacrificed  to  theOtBces, 
(as  he  was  pleased  to  call  dresdng,)  I  was  to  descend  to 
the  drawing  room,  and  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Hildman 
and  my  future  companions. 

My  sleeping  room,  which  was  rather  a  small  garret 
than  otherwise,  was  ftimifheH,  as  it  appeared  tome,  with 
more  regard  to  economy  than  to  the  comfort  of  its 
inmate.  At  one  end  stood  a  vmall  fonr^poat  bedstead, 
which,  on-ing  to  some  mysterious  cause,  chwo  to  hold  Its  j 


I  near  fore-lc^  up  in  the  air,  and  slightiy  advanced, 
thereby  impreasuw  the  behdder  with  the  idea  that  it 
VM  about  to  trot  Into  the  middle  of  the  room.  On  an 
unpainted  deal  table  stood  a  looking-glass,  which,  from 
a  habit  it  had  of  altering  and  embelUahing  the  face  of 
any  one  who  consulted  it,  must  evidently  have  possessed 
great  natural  humour:  an  ancient  waah-hand-aland,  sup- 
porting a  basin  and  towel,  and  a  dissipated  looking 
cbidr,  oompteted  the  catalogue. 

Whilst  T  am  engaged  in  prepariM  for  the  alarming 
ordeid  f  am  so  soon  to  undergo,  allow  me  to  present  a 
slight  sketch  of  myself,  both  mental  and  bodiK,  to  the 
reader ;  and,  as  mind  ought  to  take  preced^ce  of 
matter,  I  will  attempt,  as  far  as  I  am  able  after  the 
lapse  of  time  which  naa  taken  place,  to  paint  my  cha* 
racter  in  true  colours,  "neither  extenuating  nor  setting 
down  aught  in  malice."    I  was,  then,  aa  the  ^iiase 
ffoes,  "a  veiy  well-behaved yonnggeutleman;"  that  is,  I 
Bad  a  great  respect  fbr  all  pnwerly  constituted  authorif 
ties,  and  an  extreme  regard  for  the  proprieties  of  life ; 
was  very  particular  about  my  shoes  being  clean,  and  my 
hat  nicely  brushed ;  always  saying  "  Thank  you,"  when  a 
ner^'ant  handed  me  a  plate,  and,  "May  I  trouble  yoni" 
when  laskod  for  a  bit  of  bread.  In  short,  I  bade  &ir  in 
time  to  become  a  thorough  old  baebdor ;  one  of  those 
nnhappy  mortals  whose  lives  are  alike  a  burtheD  to 
themselves  end  others, — ^men  who,  by  magnifying  the 
minor  household  miseries  into  events  of  importance, 
are  uneasy  and  suspicions  about  things  from  the  wash 
having  been  properly  aired,  and  become  low  and 
aoxLona  as  the  dreaded  time  approaches  when  clean 
sheets  are  inevitable !  Hy  idna  a{  a  minte  tutor 
being  derived  chieflyfrmn  "Saadfbid  and  Herton,"  and 
"Evenings  at  Home," were  rather  wide  of  the  mark, 
leading  me  to  expect  that  Dr.  Hildman  would  impart 
instruction  to  us  auring  long  rambles  over  green  fields, 
and  in  the  form  of  mom  allegories,  to  which  we  should 
listen  with  respectful  attention  and  affectionate  esteem. 
Witii  rqjard  to  my  outward  nan,  or  rather  hoy,  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  have  confined  mysuF  to 
such  particulars  as  I  could  remember,  namely,  that  I 
was  tall  for  my  age,  but  sligbtiy  built,  and  so  thin, 
as  often  to  provoke  the  application  of  such  epithets  as 
"  hop-pole,"  "  thread-paper,"  &c  ;  had  it  not  been  that, 
in  turning  over  some  papers,  a  few  days  unee,  I  stum- 
bled on  a  water-eolonr  ucetch  of  myself,  whleh  I  well 
remember  being  takem  by  a  young  artist  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood,  just  before  I  left  home,  in  the  hope  of  con- 
soling my  mother  for  my  departure.   It  represented  a 
lad  about  fifteen,  in  a  picturesque  attitude,  feeding 
a  pony  out  of  a  very  elegant  little  basket,  with  iriiat 
appeared  to  be  white  currants,  though  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  they  were  meant  for  oats.   The  afore- 
said youth  r^oiced  in  an  open  shirt  collar  and  black 
ribbon  &  ta  Byron,  curling  hair  of  a  dark  chestnut 
colour,  rcffular  features,  a  high  forehead,  complexion 
like  a  girl's,  vety  pinh  and  white,  and  a  pair  of  large 
blue  eyes,  engaged  in  regarding  the  white  currant  oats 
with  intense  surprise,  as  well  indeed  they  might. 
Whether  this  young  gentleman  bore  more  resemblance 
to  me,  than  the  currants  did  to  oata,  I  am,  of  course, 
unable  to  judge ;  but,  aa  tike  portr^t  represented  a  veiy 
handsome  boy,  I  hope  none  ot  my  readera  will  be  rude 
enough  to  doubt  that  it  was  a  striking  likeness. 

I  now  proceeded  to  render  myself  thoroughly  wretched, 
by  attempting  to  extricate  the  articles  necesaaiy  for  a 
change  of  drees  f^m  the  very  bottom  of  my  trunk, 
where,  according  to  the  nature  of  such  things,  they  had 
hidden  thenuelves;  grammars,  lexicons,  and  other  like 
"Amenities  ofldtcrature,"beingthethii^  that  came  to 
hand  most  readily.  Scarcely  had  I  contrived  to  dis> 
cover  a  wearable  suit,  when  I  was  infbrmed  that  dinner 
was  on  the  table  ;  so,  hastily  tumbling  into  my  clothes, 
and  giving  a  final  peep  at  the  facetious  looking-^lasa,  the 
result  of  which  was  my  twisting  the  bow  of  my  Byron 
tic  under  my  left  ear,  in  the  belief  that  I  waa  thereby 
putting  it  straight,  I  rushed  down  stain^  jnstin  time  to  it 
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SCO  the  back  of  the  last  puptl  disappear  through  the 
dininar-rooin  door.  "Better  late  than  never,  Fairlegh; 
Mrs.  Mildtn&n,  this  is  Foirlegli ;  he  can  sit  by  you,  Culc- 
maa; — '  For  what  we  are  going  to  reeeive,'  &c.; — Tliomas, 
the  earring  knife."  Su^  vas  the  address  with  which 
my  tutor  greeted  my  entrance,  and,  daring  its  progress, 
I  popped  into  a  seat  indicated  by  a  sort  of  half  wink 
from  Ttkomas,  resisting  by  a  powerful  act  of  self-control 
ft  sudden  impnlse  which  seized  me,  to  rush  out  of  the 
room,  and  do  something  between  going  to  sea  and 
taking  pnissic  acid ;  not  quite  either,  but  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  both.  "  Take  soup,  Fairlegh }"  said  Dr. 
Mildman.  "Thank  you,  air,  if  you  please."  "  A  plea- 
sant journey  had  you }"  inquired  Mr».  Mildman.  "  Not 
any,  1  am  much  obliged  to  yon,"  I  replieiL  thinking  of 
the  fish.  This  produced  a  total  ulence,  during  which 
the  pupils  exchanged  glances,  and  Thomas  concealed  an 
illicit  smtlo  behind  the  bread  basket.  "Do»  your 
father,"  began  Dr.  Mildman  in  a  very  grave  and  deli- 
berate manner,  "does  your  father  i^ootV — "Boiled 
mutton,  my  dear."  I  replied,  that  he  had  ^ren  it  up 
of  late  years,  as  the  &tigae  was  too  much  for  him.  "  Oh  I 
I  was  very  fond  of  carrying  a  gun, — pepper, — when  I  was 
— a  spoon— at  Oxford,  I  eoQld  hit  a-^mashcd  potatoe — 
bird  as  well  ait  moat  men ;  yes,  I  was  very  soriy  to  give 
up  ray  double  barrel — ale,  Thomas  !"  "  You  came  inside, 
I  believe  f  questioned  Mm.  Mildman,  a  lady  possessing 
a  shadowy  outline,  indistinct  features  fiuntly  charac- 
t«rifled  by  an  indefinite  exprewon,  long  rii^leta  of  an 
almost  impoHsible  shade  of  whity-brown,  and  a  com- 
plexion and  general  appearance  only  to  be  described 
by  the  term  "  washed  out."  "  Yes,  all  the  way  ma'am." 
"Did  you  not  dislike  it  very  mucbl  it  creases  one's 
sown  80,  unless  it  is  a  merino,  or  monsscline-de-lainc, 
but  one  can't  always  wear  them,  you  know."  Not 
being  in  the  least  prepared  with  an  answer  suitable 
to  this,  I  merely  made  what  I  intended  to  be  an  affir- 
mative grunt,  in  doing  which  a  crumb  of  bread  chose 
to  go  the  wrong  way,  producing  thereby  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  in  the  agonies  of  which  J  eeized  and  drank 
off  Dr.  Mildman's  tumbler  of  ale,  mistaking  it  for  my 
own.  The  effect  of  this,  my  crowning  gaucherie,  was  to 
call  forth  a  languid  smile  on  the  countenance  of  the 
senior  pupil,  a  tall  young  man,  with  dark  hair,  and 
a  rather  forbidding  expression  of  &oe,  whieb  stmg^ed 
only  too  Buccesflfully  with  an  attempt  to  look  exceed- 
ingly amiable  ;  which  smile  was  repeated  with  variations 
by  all  the  others.  "Thomas,  a  clean  glass,"  said  Dr. 
Mildman ;  but  Thomas  had  evaporated  sudd^y,  leaving 
no  clue  to  his  whereabouts,  unless  sundry  foint  8ouni£ 
of  snppressed  laughter  outside  the  door,  indicating,  as 
I  fancied,  his  extreme  apineciHtion  of  my  unfortunate 
mistake,  proceeded  team  niuL  It  is,  I  believe,  a  gene- 
rally received  axiom,  that  all  mortal  affiUrs  must  sooner 
or  later  come  to  an  end ;  at  all  eventa  the  dinner  I  have 
been  describing  did  not  form  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  due  time  Mrs.  Mildman  disappeared,  after  which 
Dr.  Mildman  addressed  a  remark  or  two  about  Greek 
tragedy  to  the  toll  pwU,  wbieb  led  to  a  dissertation  on 
the  merits  of  a  gentleman  named  Prometheus,  who,  it 
seemed,  was  bound  in  some  peculiar  way,  but  whether 
this  referred  to  his  apprenticeship  to  some  trade  did 
not  appear.  This  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  at  the  expi- 
raUon  of  which  the  senior  pupil  "grinned  horribly  a 
g^uutly  smile"  at  the  others,  who  instantly  rose,  and 
conveyed  themselves  out  of  the  room  with  such  rapidity, 
that  I,  being  qnilc  unprepared  for  such  a  proceeding,  sat 
for  a  moment  in  silent  amazement,  and  then,  becoming 
suddenly  alive  to  a  sense  of  my  Mtuation,  rushed  fmx- 
ticly  after  them,  ily  speed  was  checked  somewhat 
abruptly  by  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  being 
violently  slammed  in  my  face,  for  which  polite  attention 
I  was  indebted  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  hindmost 
pupil,  who  thereby  imposed  upon  me  the  agreeable  task 
of  feeling  in  the  dark  for  a  doorbandle  in  an  unknown 
locality.  After  (hmbling  for  Borae  time,  in  a  state  of 
the  grefttest  bewildenoentt  t  at  length  opened  the 


door,  and  beheld  the  Interior  of  the  "pupil's  room," 
whi(^,  for  tiie  benefit  of  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
never  hare  seen  the  like,  I  will  now  endeavour  shortly 
to  describe. 

The  parlour  devoted  to  the  pupil's  use  was  of  a  good 
size,  and  nearly  square,  and,  like  the  cabin  of  a  certain 
"  ould  Irish  gentleman,"  appeared  to  be  fitted  up  with 
"nothing  at  all  for  show."  In  t^ree  of  the  corners 
stood  small  tables  covered  with  books  and  writing 
materials,  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Mildman  and  the  two 
senior  pupils ;  in  the  fourth  was  a  book-case.  The  centre 
of  the  room  was  occupied  by  a  large  square  table,  the 
common  property  of  the  other  pupils ;  while  a  carpet, 
"  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,"  ana  sundry  veteran  chairs, 
rather  cn«y  from  tiie  treatment  to  which  many  genem- 
UoDB  of  pupils  had  subjected  them,  (a  cluur  being  the 
favourite  projectile  in  the  event  of  a  ahindy,)  completed 
the  catalogue.  Mr.  Bichard  Cumberhmd,  Uie  senior 
pupil,  was  lounging  in  an  easy  attitude  on  one  side 
of  the  fireplace ;  on  the  other  stood,  bolt  upright,  a  lad 
rather  older  than  nursel^  with  a  long  ™meaning  Aice, 
and  k  aet  of  anna  and  legs  which  ai^tearad  not  to  belong 
to  <»ie  another.  This  worthy,  as  I  soon  leuned,  re- 
sponded to  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Mullins,  and  usually 
served  as  the  butt  of  the  party,  in  the  absence  of  newer 
or  worthier  game.  Exactly  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  his 
coat  tails  under  his  arms,  and  his  legs  extended  like  a 
pair  of  compasses,  was  stationed  Mr.  George  IawIms, 
who,  after  being  ezpdied  from  one  of  the  npper  forms 
at  Kton,  for  some  heroic  exploit,  wUch  the  head  master 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  view  in  its  proper  light,  wa.i 
sent  to  vegetate  for  a  year  or  two  at  Dr.  Mildman's,  ere 
he  proceeded  to  one  of  the  universities.  This  goitieman 
was  of  rather  a  short- thick-set  figure,  with  a  latj^e  head, 
and  an  expression  of  countenance  resembling  that  of  a 
bull  when  the  animal "  means  mitehief,"and  was  aup- 
posed  by  his  friends  to  be  more  thorou^ly  "wide 
awi^e"  than  any  one  of  his  years  in  the  three  king- 
doms. The  quartette  was  completed  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Coleman,  a  small  lad,  with  a  round  merry  fioce,  who  was 
perched  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  with  his  feet  resting 
on  the  hob,  and  his  person  so  disposed  as  effectually  to 
screen  every  ray  of  fire  from  Nathaniel  Mullins.  "  You 
are  not  cold,  Fturlegh  1  Don't  let  me  keep  the  fire  from 
yon,"  Bud  lAwless,  without,  however,  showing  the  slight- 
est intuition  of  moving.  "  Not  veiy,  thank  yon."  "  Oh  I 

Suite  right — glad  to  hear  it;  it's  MUdman's  wish  that, 
nring  tixe  first  half,  no  pupil  should  come  on  ^e  hearth- 
rug. I  made  a  point  or  conscience  of  it  myself  when 
I  first  came.  The  Spartans,  you  know,  never  allowed 
titeir  littie  boys  to  do  so,  and  even  the  Athenians,  a 
mnidi  more  Ivxaiiooa  people»alin^  had  their  pinafbres 
made  of  asbestos,  or  some  such  fire-proof  staff.  You 
are  well  read  in  Walker's  HUtory  of  Greece,  I  hoper* 
1  replied,  that  I  was  afinud  I  was  not.  "  Never  read 
'  HookeyuB  Magnus  V  Your  father  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself  for  n^lecting  you  so.  You  are  aware,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  Greeks  bad  a  different  sort  of  fire  to  what 
we  bnm  now-ardaysl  You've  heard  of  Greek  fire  1"  I 
answered  that  I  had,  but  did  not  ezltetJy  nnderstand 
what  it  meant.  "Not  know  that,  either t  disgraceful  I 
Well,  it  was  a  kind  of  way  they  had  of  flaring  ap  in 
those  times,  a  sort  of '  light  of  other  days,'  which  ena- 
bled them  to  give  their  friends  a  warm  reception ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  their  Aiwds  found  it  too  warm 
Bome times,  and  latterly  tiiey  osually  reeerred  It  for 
their  enemies.  Mind  you  remember  all  this»  for  it  Is 
one  of  the  first  things  old  Sam  will  be  sure  to  ask  you." 
Did  my  eats  deceive  me  ]  Could  he  have  called  the 
tutor,  the  dreaded  tutor,  "old  Sam  1"  I  trembled  as  I  stood 
— plaia,  nnhonoured  "  Sam,"  as  though  he  had  spoken 
of  a  footmanl  The  room  turned  round  with  me.  Alas  ! 
for  Bandford  and  Merton,  and  affectionate  and  respect- 
ful esteem  1  "  But  how's  ihiar  continued  Lawlera,  "  we 
have  forgotten  to  introdooe  you  in  form  to  your  com- 
panlona,  and  to  enter  yonr  name  In  the  bows  of  the 
establishment;  irhy>  Cumberiand,whai  were  you  think- 
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ing  of!"  "Beg  pardon,"  rejoined  Cumberland,  "I 
really  was  so  baried  in  thought,  trying  to  solve  that 
problem  about  bisecting  the  Siamese  twins,  and  extract- 
ing the  square  roots  of  their  back  teeth, — ^yon  know  it. 
Lawless  1  However,  it  is  not  too  late,  is  iti  Allow 
me  to  introduce  you,  Mr.  Pairplay," — "  -  !egh,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted I.  "  Ah,  exactly ;  well,  then,  Mr.  Fairlegh,  let 
me  introduce  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Qeorge  Lawless,  who 
has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  already  trying,  with  his 
usual  benevolence,  to  supply  a  few  of  your  deflcionciee ; 
he  is.  If  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  one  of  the  most 
rising  young  men  of  bis  genention,  one  <tf  the  firmest 
props  of  the  glorious  edifiee  of  oar  rights  snd  privily." 
"A  Kirnbr  brick,"  interposed  Coleman.  "Hold  your 
tongue,  Freddy ;  little  boys  should  be  neen  and  not 
heard,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,"  said  Cumberland,  reprov- 
ingly. The  only  reply  to  this,  if  reply  it  could  be 
called,  was  something  which  sounded  to  mo  like  a 
muttered  reference  to  the  Greek  historiui  Walker, 
whom  Lawless  had  so  lately  mentioned ;  and  Cumber- 
land continned,  "  Tou  will  pay  groat  attention  to  every 
thing  IawIcm  teUt  Toa^  and  endeavour  to  Improve  by 
followii^  his  example,  at  a  respectful  distance — ahem  ! 
The  gentleman  on  .your  right  hand,  Mr.  MuUins,  who  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  looking  ('like  a  fool'  put  in 
Coleman,  sotto  voce,)  before  he  leaps,  so  long,  that  in 
general  he  postponcB  leaping  altogether,  and  is  in  the 
habit  of  making  ('  an  ass  of  himself,'  said  Coleman)— 
reidly,  Freddy,  I  am  mrprised  at  you,— of  making  two 
bites  at  a  cherry — ynu  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
▼hen  you  know  more  of  him.  As  to  my  young  fri^d 
Freddy,  here,  his  naturally  good  abilities  and  amiable 
temp3r  ('Draw  it  mild,  old  fellow  t'  interrupted  the  young 
gentleman  in  question,)  have  interested  ns  so  much  in 
his  favour,  that  we  cannot  but  view  with  regret  a  habit 
ho  has  of  lat«  fallen  into,  of  taming  every  thing  into 
ridicule,  ('  What  a  pity  t '  from  the  same  individual,)  and 
a  lamenteble  addiction  to  the  use  of  slang  terms.  Let 
me  hope  his  association  with  such  a  polished  young  gen- 
tleman as  Mr.  Fairlegh  may  improve  him  in  these  par- 
ticulars," "  AVho  drauk  Hildmau's  ale  at  dinner  t"  asked 
Coleman ;  '*  if  that's  a  specimen  of  his  polished  manners, 
I  think  mine  take  the  shine  out  of  uiem,  ntim."  "  I 
assure  yon,"  interrupted  I,  eageriy,  "1  never  waa  more 
dlBtressed  in  my  life ;  it  was  qnite  a  mistake."  "  Pretty 
good  mistake, — Hodgson's  pale  ale  for  Mnddytob's 
swipes,— eh,  Mull.  1"  rejoined  Coleman.  "  Prime," 
replied  Mulllns,  "  Well,  now  for  entering  your  name ; 
that's  important,  you  know,"  si^d  lAwIess ;  "  you  had 
better  ring  the  bell,  and  teU  Thomaa  to  bring  the 
books."  I  ob^ed,  and  when  Thomas  made  hU  appear- 
anee,  informed  him  of  my  desire  to  enter  my  name 
in  the  books  of  the  eBtablishment,  which  I  be^^  he 
would  bring  for  that  purpose.  A  look  of  bewilderment 
which  came  over  his  face  on  hearing  my  request, 
changed  to  an  expression  of  intelligence,  as,  after 
reeeivl&g  some  masonic  sign  from  Lawless,  he  replied, 
"The  books,  rir)  yes,  sir;  bring  'em  directly,  sir." 
After  a  ifew  minutes  he  returned  with  two  small,  not 
over  dean,  books,  raled  with  blue  lines  ;  one  of  these 
Lawless  took  from  him,  opened  with  muc4i  ceremony, 
and,  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  page  with  a  bit 
of  blotting  paper,  pointed  to  a  line,  and  desired  me  to 
write  my  name  and  age,  as  well  as  the  date  of  my 
arrival,  upon  it.  Hie  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
with  the  eeoond.  "  Tbat^  all  ri|*t :  now  let's  see  how 
it  reads,"  said  he,  and,  removii^  the  blotting  paper,  read 
as  follows :— "  •  Pair  of  Wellingtons,  H.  15». ;  satin  stock, 
26^. ;  cap  ribbon  for  Sally  Duster,  2«.  6rf. ;  box  ol 
cigars,  \i.  16».  (mem.  shocking  bad  lot)— Nov.  6tli, 
Francis  Pairiegh,  aged  1 5.' — Ro  much  for  that ;  now  let's 
see  the  next : — 'Five  f*irte,  four  pair  of  stockings,  six 
pocket  handkerehieft,  two  tpairs  ts  wliito  dneks— Nov. 
6th,  Francis  Fairiegh,  15.'"  Here  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  a  roar  of  laughter  (Vom  the  whole  party 
assembled,  Thomas  included,  during  which  the  init 
state  of  the  ease  dawned  opon  me,  vir.— that  I  Iiati, 


with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  entered  my  name, 
and  the  date  of  my  arrival,  in  Mr.  Oeoige  Lawiesa'a 
private  account  and  washing  books  ! 
My  thoughts,  as  I  laid  my  aching  head  upon  my 

fillow  that  night,  were  not  of  the  most  enviable  nature, 
leaving  for  ^e  flrat  time  the  home  where  I  had  lived 
from  childhood,  and  in  whidi  I  bad  met  with  affection 
and  kindness  from  all  around  me,  had  been  a  trial 
nnder  which  my  fortitude  would  most  assuredly  have 
given  way,  but  for  the  brilliant  picture  my  imi^nation 
had  very  obligingly  sket^died  of  the  "  happy  family,"  of 
which  1  vaa  about  to  become  a  member ;  in  the  fore- 
ground of  whidi  stood  a  group  of  fellow  pupils,  a 
united  brotherhood  of  congenial  souls,  containing  three 
bosom  friends  at  the  very  least,  anxiously  awaiting  my 
arrival,  with  outstretched  arms  of  welcome.   Now,  how- 
ever, tliis  lost  hope  had  iaiied  mo ;  for,  innocent  (or,  as 
Coleman  would  have  termed  it,  green)  as  I  then  was,  I 
could  not  but  percei^'e,  that  the  mock  tone  of  politeness 
assumed  towards  me  by  Cumberland  and  Lawless  was 
merely  a  convenient  cloak  for  impertinence,  which 
could  be  throwi  aside  at  any  moment  when  a  more 
open  display  of  their  powers  of  tormenting  should  seem  , 
advisable.   In  fiwt,  (though  I  was  littJe  aware  of  the 
pleasures  in  store  for  mo,)  I  had  already  seen  enough  : 
to  prove  that  the  life  of  a  private  pupil  was  not  exactly  ! 
"all  my  fancy  painted  it  ;"and,  as  the  misery  of  leaving 
those  1  loved  proved  in  ito  "sad  reality  "  a  much  more 
scrioQS  affiUr  than  I  had  imagined,  the  result  of  my 
ct^tationB  wbb  that  I  was  a  very  unhappy  boy,  (I  did  \ 
not  feel  the  smallest  inclination  to  boast  myself  man 
at  that  moment,)  and  that,  if  something  tery  much  to  i 
my  advantage  did  not  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty-four  hours,  my  friends  would  have  the  melan- 
choly eatisfitction  of  d^ositing  a  broken  heart,  (which,  ! 
on  the  [oiaeiple  (tf  the  Kilkenny  cats,  waa  all  I  expected 
would  remain  of  me  by  that  time,)  in  on  early  grave. 
Here  my  feelings  becoming  too  many  for  me  at  the  . 
thou^t  of  my  own  funeral,  1  fairly  gave  np  the  strag- 
gle, and,  hnrating  into  a  flood  of  tears,  cried  myself  to  I 
sleep,  like  a  diild.  £.  S. 


THE  DAIRIES  OF  HOLSTEIN".  ' 

HoLffiBiN  butter  is  said  to  be  (with  the  exception  of 
that  mode  in  Holland  proper)  the  best  in  the  world ; 
and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to 
deecrilw  the  procetui  adopted  in  that  dnchy  for  making 
this  valuable  article. 

The  duchy  of  Holetein,  together  with  the  duchies  of 
Schlcswig  and  Lauenburg,  li&s  in  a  ravourabic  position 
for  conmmcc^  being  bounded  by  the  Elbe  and  the 
German  Ocean  on  tite  West,  and  by  the  Baltic  on  j 
the  East,  while  a  diip  canal  unites  the  two  seas.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  inclining  to  moisture  :  it  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  except  that  the  cold  is  more  Btcady  and 
severe  in  winter,  while  the  summers  are  warmer  and 
drier.    The  night-froste  of  April  and  May  are  the  most  | 
unfavouraUe  drcumstance  affecting  the  intereets  of  | 
agriculture ;  they  are  more  felt  than  in  England,  because 
the  he  it  of  the  Bun  in  day  time  is  greater,  and  the  con- 
trast, therefore^  the  more  pnyudicial.   The  soil  is  rich, 
and  oRen  receives  accessions  from  the  depoaitlons  of  the  I 
river  Elbe,  and  other  sources.  | 

The  peculiarities  of  management  in  the  Holstein  | 
dairy  system  relate  to  the  buildings  and  utensils ;  to  the 
time  of  milking,  and  number  of  bands  employed  ;  to 
Ihc  management  of  "the  milk ;  and  to  the  mode  of 
working,  salting,  and  packing  the  butter.    These  have  ^ 
I)Ocn  descrilKKl  by  Mr.  Can-,  in  a  communication  to  tie 
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Royal  Agrioaltnnl  Society,  and  may  b«  tbtu  shortly 
lUted. 

The  bnildisgs  on  a  lai^  d^ry  are,  a  nulk  cellar,  a 
butt«r  cellar,  a  churning  house,  with  a  horse-mill 
adjoining',  a  oheese  room,  and  a  kitchen  in  vhich  the 
ntouila  are  washed,  and  food  Is  cooked  for  all  tiie 
penons  immediately  engaged  in  dairy  work;  to  which 
are  sometimes  added  their  sleeping  and  eating  apart- 
ments.   The  size  and  utnation  of  the  milk  cellar  are 
esteemed  of  great  importance :  it  fVonts  the  north,  and 
is  shaded  from  the  southern  sun  by  rows  of  trees,  the 
elder  being  especially  chosen,  and  planted  as  near  the 
windowa  as  possible,  on  account  of  the  influeDce  of  that 
tree  In  keeping  off  insects.   A  thatched  projecting  roof 
affords  jnotectioD  f!rom  the  heat,  and  great  care  is  taken 
in  choosing  the  site  of  a  dair^-,  to  place  it  ont  of  the 
reach  of  anything  *hich  might  taint  the  atmosphere. 
The  size  of  the  milk  eellar  is  regulated  by  the  namber 
of  cowi,  but  it  is  generally  calculated  to  oontain  the 
prodnee  of  four  milkings.   The  milk  dishes  ara  always 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  tnualty  oceopy  a  space  of  two 
feet  square  each ;  thus  the  produce  of  one  hundred  cows, 
giving;  on  an  avenge  eight  quarts  per  day,  would 
fill  fifty  milk  dishes  at  eaek  milking,  and  would  re- 
quire a  ground  sur&oe  of  600  square  foe^  as  then  must 
anavoidably  be  spacts  left  to  enaUe  the  dairy  maids  to 
go  through  their  nrions  operations.    The  floor  is  some- 
times flagged,  butoftener  of  brick,  neatly  fitted,  so  that 
no  water  n^y  lodge  in  the  joints;  and  alw^^ys  gently 
I  inclined*  with  a  grating  at  the  lower  end,  to  &cilitate 
I   the  washing  of  ttie  floor,  which  Is  never  omitted  to  be 
I  done  twice  a  day,  notwithstanding  that  every  sonroe  of 
impurity  Is  gnuded  against,  and  every  drop  that  may 
'  (all  at  the  time  of  the  milk  being  strained,  is  carefully 
j  wiped  up.   A  recent  improrement  is  the  dividing  the 
'   floor  into  compartments  with  brick  ledges,  from  three 
I  to  four  inches  high,  between  wliich  the  milk  dishes 
I   stand.   The  lower  extremity  of  these  cconpartmente  is 
I   fitted  with  a  flmaU  sluice,  and  twice  a  day  they  an  filled 
I   with  cold  watCT  fiiom  a  pump,     Thus  the  milk  is 
prescrred  so  cool  as  to  prevent  all  approach  to  acidity 
for  several  hours  longer  than  when  placed  on  a  dry 
floor.  In  sultry  weather,  a  pioce  of  pure  ice  is  sometimes 
dropped  into  each  milk  pan,  or  a  luulful  of  ice  is  placed 
in  the  d^,  which,  by  absorbii^  the  haaA,  sensibly 
lowers  the  atmospheric  tempenture. 

The  best  milk  cellars  are  sunk  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  the  ground ;  they  are  firom  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet 
liigh,  with  an  arched  roof,  and  tiro  rows  of  windows, 
looking  north,  east,  and  west,  to  secure  a  thorough  air. 
The  lower  imige  of  windows  consists  of  wooden  trellis- 
worii,  provided  inside  with  gauze  frames,  to  exclude 
insects,  and  outddo  with  hanging  shatters  which  can  be 
lowered  and  dovated  at  pleasure.  The  upper  range  is 
furnished  with  glass  sashes,  which  are  exctianged  for 
gauze  frames  when  greater  coolness  ia  needed. 

The  bntter  celbr  also  is  light,  aiiy,  and  oool :  it  is 
Ukewliw  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  supplied  by  the  same 
mrans  as  the  milk  celbr  with  plenty  of  pure  air.  Here 
the  butter,  when  carried  from  the  churning  house,  is 
worked,  salted,  and  packed.  The  filled  butter-casks  are 
ranged  on  clean  bouds,  a  little  elevated  from  the  fioor, 
to  allow  of  a  free  passage  of  »ix,  and  are  tnmed  and 
wiped  erery  week.  ■ 

Next  In  order  oomes  Uie  efanming  house,  which  has 
much  the  same  arrangements  a:*  we  find  common  in 
England.  Of  late  yean  the  pflrpendicnlar  movement 


of  the  chnm-staff  baa  been  excbanged  for  the  rotatory, 
which  is  found  to  chum  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with 
less  rifik  of  oiling  the  bntter.  The  cheese  room,  in 
these  dairicri,  in  placed  as  fitr  as  possible  from  both  tiie 
milk  and  tiie  butter  cellars. 

The  persons  required  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
dairy  are,  an  overseer,  a  cooper,  one  or  two  cowherds, 
one  or  more  stvincherdp,  an  upper  dairywoman,  and 
dairymaids  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eveiy  eighteen 
cows.   The  oreracer  takes  care  of  the  cattle,  and  is  ex-  | 
pected  to  know  their  diseases  and  the  remedies.    He  is 
responsible  for  tbc  conduct  of  the  swineherd  and  oow- 
henl,  and  superintends  the  (attiag  and  rearing  of  calves. 
lie  also  sees  tliat  the  milking  is  thoroughly  performed. 
When  the  number  of  cows  docs  not  exceed  a  hundred, 
he  also  undertakes  the  cooper's  work,  but,  in  large 
dairies,  a  cooper  is  kept  in  addition,  who,  besides  his 
particular  duties,  ossiats  in  carrying  the  milk,  feeding  ' 
the  cows  when  houwd,  &c.   The  wages  of  these  two  I 
persons  vary  with  the  extent  of  the  dairy,  but  may  be 
averaged  at  sixty  dollars  for  the  first,  and  forty  for  the  | 
second,  per  annum. 

The  &irymaids,  besides  milking,  cleaning;  the  vea- 
sels,  &c.,  work  in  the  garden  in  summer,  spin  in  winter,  i 
and  wash,  bake,  brew,  and  cook,  for  the  establishment, 
under  the  direction  of  the  npper  dairywoman,  who  is  ' 
by  far  the  moat  important  personage  therein,  as  on  i 
her  skill,  attention,  and  diligence,  depend,  in  great  ! 
measure,  both  the  qmuitity  and  quality  of  the  product. 
She  must  not  only  thoroughly  undorstaud,  but  accurately 
observe,  the  moment  when  the  milk  should  be  creamed;  , 
the  degreeof  acidity  it  must  attain  in  the  cream-barrels;  I 
its  temperature,  whether  reqniri  ng  the  addition  of  warm 
or  cold  water  to  the  chum,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  ; 
operations  of  kneading,  beating,  salting,  and  packing, 
the  butter.    She  mu»t  be  punctiliouitly  clean  in  iter 

Eereon  and  work,  and  require  the  same  cleanliness  of 
ermaidens.  In  large  establishments,  theupperwoman 
has  full  employment  without  milking,  and  even  requires 
assistance  in  her  own  department;  but  in  smaller 
dairies  she  milks  about  ten  cows.  Her  wages  are  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty  dollaiB  per  annimi,  whUe  her  chief 
assistanta  reoeive  twenty-two,  and  tiie  rest  dghteen 
dollars. 

During  summer,  the  d^ry  people  of  Htdsteln  rise  at 
three,  or  even  two,  in  the  morning.  If  t^e  weather  be 

very  hot ;  for  which  exertion  they  are  allowed  two  hours' 
steep  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  milking  is  carried 
on  in  the  field,  generally  commencing  at  four,  and  last- 
ing two  hours.  Each  girl  marks  her  own  cows,  by 
tying  a  particular  coloured  ribbon  round  their  tails; 
and  in  some  places  each  milker  carries  a  string,  on 
which  a  knot  is  made  for  eveiy  cow  that  is  milked,  to 
prevent  any  from  being  forgotten.  The  fields  are  large, 
and  often  at  a  groat  distance  from  the  daily,  but  the 
milk  la  safely  and  easily  transported,  by  means  of  a 
long,  low,  four-wheeled,  one-horse  wagon,  in  the  side 
bars  of  which,  strong  iron  hooks  are  inserted,  at  such 
distances,  that  the  milk-palls,  containing  from  thirty  to 
forty  quarts  each,  may  swmg  free  of  each  other,  and 
these,  though  filled  nearly  to  the  brim,  are  prevented 
spilling  by  merely  lutving  thin  pieces  of  wood,  about 
the  size  of  a  dinner  plate,  floating  on  the  surface.  The 
milk,  when  brought  to  the  dairy,  is  immediately 
strained  through  a  hair  sieve  into  the  vcflsels  placed  to 
receive  it.  These  veBsels  are  of  various  materials; 
they  may  be  of  wood,  earthenware,  copper  tinned,  rinc, 
cast  Iron  lined  with  a  ehina-like  composition,  or  glass. 

In  order  to  secure  butter  of  a  first-rate  quality,  the 
cream  is  removed  fVom  the  milk  befbre  any  acidity  is 
perceptible,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  cellar-temper- 
ature of  from  60'  to  62"  Fahr,  is  the  most  favourable, 
allowing  of  a  complete  disseverment  of  the  cream  in 
thirty-six  hours ;  whereas  a  greater  degree  of  warmth, 
while  it  quickens  the  separation,  still  more  hastens  the 
souring  process,  which  injures  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  bntter.   In  a  cold  temperature  the  sepa- 
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Mtion  U  effected  much  more  stlowly,  no  that  forty-eixht, 
or  even  hoiiru  may  be  requited  ;  this,  however,  is  the 
loDgost  perioii  which  can  be  given  without  the  mk  of 
imparting  a  rank  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  butler. 
The  first  signs  of  acidity  in  milk  are  a  vei^  slight 
wrinkling  m  the  cream,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  acid 
taate.  The  moment  this  U  obserred,  the  skimming 
b^ns,  even  if  the  milk  have  stood  but  twenty-four 
hours.  The  cream  ia  poured  throngfa  a  hair  sieve  (which 
is  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  never  employed  in  straining 
the  new  milk)  into  large  barrels,  containing  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  quarts  each,  in  which  it  remains 
until  it  is  Buffidently  sour,  b^iurBtirred  at  internda  to 
prevent  its  becoming  eheetg.  The  next  olfjeet  of  tiie 
dairywoman's  skill  is  the  degree  of  warmth  or  coolnew 
which  must  be  imparted  in  order  to  secure  good  butter. 
In  warm  weather  the  chum  is  rinsed  with  the  coldest 
water,  in  whith  a  piece  of  pure  ice  is  often  thrown,  and 
sometimes,  though  more  nu^ly,  «»ld  spring-water  is 
added  to  tlje  cream  about  to  M  churned,  which  opera- 
tion is  then  always  perfomed  dther  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening.  In  cold  weather,  on 
the  contrary,  warm  water  is  applied  both  to  rinsing  the 
chum,  and  to  the  cream  itself 

The  churning  being  completed,  the  butter  is  taken 
off  by  means  of  a  large  wooden  ladle,  and  carried  in  a 
tub  directly  to  the  butter  cellar,  where  it  is  cast  into 
a  large  trough,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak  or 
beech,  very  smoothly  polished  inside,  and  provided  with 
a  plug-hole  at  the  lower  extremity,  beneath  which 
a  small  tnb  is  placed  to  receive  the  expressed  milk. 
There  the  butter  is  slightly  worked,  and  salted 
with  the  purest  salt ;  then  moulded  with  a  wooden 
lidle  into  a  maaa  «t  the  upper  aid  <tf  the  trough,  and 
left  for  some  hours  to  soak  and  dr^n.  In  the  evening 
itisthoronghly  kneaded  and  beaten,  orrathersIapped,t^ 
dairy  maid  repeatedly  lifting  a  piece  of  from  three  to 
four  pounds,  and  slapping  it  with  force  against  the 
trough,  so  as  to  beat  out  all  the  milky  particles ;  and 
thus  lump  after  lump  being  freed  &om  extraneous  matter, 
the  whole  mass  is  spread  out,  receives  its  full  proportion 
of  salt,  about  an  ounce  and  one^ightli  per  pound,  which 
is  worked  with  the.utmmt  care  equally  through  it,  and 
wain  moulded  into  cS^wompact  mass.  The  butter  in 
Hotstein  is  scarcely  eveTWasned,  as  water  ia  boUeved  to 
rob  it  of  its  richness  and  UYOnr,  and  to  be  un&voorable 
to  its  preservation. 

When  a  quantity  is  ready  euffi^ient  to  fill  a  cask,  tlie 
sevend  chumings  are  once  more  -kneadtfjl  tlmnigh, 
a  veiT  little  fresh  salt  added,  and  the'  tfoMef  is  packed 
in  a  barrel  made  of  red  beech  wood,  wate^tight,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  carefid  washing,  and  n^bing  on 
the  inside  with  salt.  Great  care  is  t^en  tiiat  no  space 
shall  be  left  either  between  the  layers  of  butter,  or  the 
aides  of  the  cask.  In  large  dairies  a  cask  is  never 
.  begun  to  be  filled  until  it  can  be  completed,  as  thus 
alone  the  butter  can  beezaotiyof  tiieaame  flaTour  and 
colour  throughout. 

The  qnilitiofl  of  the  excellent  butter  on  which  the 
Holst^er  so  nrach  prides  himself  arcTTrri,  a  fine  even 
yellow  colour,  neither  pale  nor  orange  tinted  ;  secondly, 
a  close  waxy  texture,  in  which  extremely  minute  and 
perfectly  transparent  beads  <^  brine  an  perceptible ; 
out  if  these  drops  be  either  laige,  or  in  the  ^gbteat 
degree  tinged  with  milk  colour,  it  ia  considered  as 
marking  an  imperfect  working  of  the  butter,  while  an 
entirely  dry  tallowy  appearance  is  equally  disapproved ; 
thirdly,  a  fresh  fragrant  perfume,  and  a  sweet  kemelly 
taste  ;/<mrfWy,  the  quality  of  keeping  for  a  considerable 
time  without  acquiring  an  old  or  rancid  flavour. 

There  are  four  classes  or  varieties  of  batter  known  in 
Holstein.  These  are  named/rexft-mtM;,  May,  Summer, 
and  etubbie  butter,  according  to  the  season  in  which 
each  is  produced.  The  fresh-milk  butter  is  that  made 
in  spring,  between  the  time  when  the  cows  calve  and 
their  being  tamed  out  to  pasture.  The  May  butter  is 
that  produced  in  May,  after  the  cows  have  been  sent  ta 


grass.   ThLf  in  highly  prized  for  itn  ueculiariy  fine 
aroma  when  freth,  but  is  found  not  to  Keep  well,  and  i 
therefore,  like  the  fresh-milk  butter,  is  generally  Hcnt  to 
market  as  it  is  made.   The  summer  butter  is  made  in 
June  and  July,  and  from  that  time  until  the  cows  are 
removed  from  pasture,  the  batter  bears  the  name  of  1 
stubble  butter.    Both  these  latter  8ort«,  if  properly  ' 
made,  keep  well,  md  retain  their  fine  flavour  neariy  un- 
impaired until   the  following  spring.    The  stoall 
quantity  produced  between  the  time  of  the  oows  being 
housed  and  becoming  dry,  is  oilled  old  mUit  batter,  and   I , 
is  least  of  all  esteemed.  '' 

In  winter,  when  the  ooinaMe«ifiiMdtodryfood,and  ! 
the  hotter  loaea  its  fine  yeDov  ocdoar,  arUfidal  means 
are  employed  to  remedy  the  defect ;  for  the  Holstein 
merchants  find,  that  without  the  usual  degree  of 
colouring,  their  butter  will  not  in  some  markets,  (as  in  . 
Spain  and  Portugal,)  fetch  its  accustomed  price.    The  !' 
ingredients  used  for  this  purpose  are  a  mixture  of 
annoito  indl  turmeric,  in  the  proportion  of  five  ounces 
of  the  latter  to  one  ponnd  of  the  former.  These  | 
ingredients  are  boiled  in  hatter  for  half  an  honr,  ! 
Btimng  them  ftequently,  and  thm  stnuning  through 
linen ;  the  preparation  can  then  be  kept  for  use.  When 
butter  ia  to  be  coloared,  a  portion  of  this  mixture  is  j 
melted  over  the  fire :  it  is  then  poured  into  a  hollow 
made  in  thnmaw  t^fimh  dumiod  bntter,  and  1^  txgAd 
stirring  fs  intimately  nnited  with  tiie  hatter  Imme- 
diately in  contact  with  it,  which  b^ng  then  spr^d 
over  the  whole  mass,  is,  together  with  the  reqaiaite 
proportion  of  salt,  carefully  kneaded  and  worked  through 
nntil  QO  particle  renuuns  more  highly  coloured  than 
another;  and  when  smaller  portions  have  t^aa  been 
coloured  firom  day  to  dav,  before  a  cask  can  be  filled,tbe 
whole  must,  before  packing,  be  kneaded  once  more,  that 
no  disparity  of  shade  may  disfignra  it. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  butter  made  in  the  didries 
of  Holstein  and  Schleewig,  is  bought  up  by  the  Ham~ 
burgh  merehants,  though  it  is  likewise  sent  in  conudor- 
able  quantities  from  Kiel  and  other  parts  to  England, 
Copenhagen,  and  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  importance  attadted  to 
eveiy  partiealar  relating  to  the  milk  cellar,  and  the 
uteniiu  employed  in  making  this  celehntod  bottn-. 
The  different  materials  used  for  milk  psni  were  named,  i 
and  we  may  now  give  some  further  notioes  from  the  j 
same  authority  on  this  head.  I 

Tarious  kinds  of  utensils  have  been  tried  in  Hoi- 
stein,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  how,  in  hot  weather,  < 
more  Mpedally  when  a  thunderstorm  to  gathering,  the 
milk  GUI  be  k^  from  too  early  an  acidity.  Those  in  i 
most  general  nae  are  shallow  wooden  vessels,  nearlv  of  j 
an  eqiul  diameter  at  top  and  bottom,  containing,  wien  i 
full,  about  eight  quarts,  but  in  which,  daring  summer,  | 
seldom  more  than  ux  quarts  are  poured.    The  chief  ;* 
disadvantage  of  Uiese  vesuLs  is  the  great  labour  and 
attentlm  required  to  remove  all  acidity,  whidi,  in  suae  [ 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  to  ahnost  unavoidable,  and  { 
which,  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  vqod,  sometimes  |t 
resists  all  the  patient  scrabbing,  first,  witii  hot  water 
and  small  bireh  scrubbers,  and  secondly,  with  boiling 
water,  and  a  hard  round  brash  made  of  pig's  bristles, 
with  iriiicb  every  partof  thentenul  is  earefnlly  polished 
over.    Bometimos  the  dalmuUd  to  omipeUea  to  resort  ; 
towashingin  al«rof  wood-ashes,  or  hmling,  or  even  |. 
scorching  over  lighted  chips,  fallowed  by  cpuntleas  rin- 
sings in  pure  spring  water.   To  diminish  tliis  labour,  'j 
the  milk-vendors  in  towns  pidnt  the  milking  pails  and 
dishes  with  a  preparation  of  cinnabar,  linseed-oil,  and 
litharge;  but  this  is  expenuve,  for  the  vessels  require 
three  coats  of  the  composition  at  first,  and  one  yearly 
afterwards,  and,  after  m,  the  milk,  for  some  days  after  '; 
these  vessels  are  bronght  into  use,  has  a  perceptible 
taste  of  paint.    Tintwd  copper  milk-pans  are  vety  j 
coEtlr,  and  require  carefnl  watohing,  lest  they  should  < 
require  re-tinning.    The  zinc  pans  are  yet  but  little  [ 
known,  and  tiieir  value  not  sufficiently  inxired.  Cast  'l 
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iron,  lined  with  enamel,  are  durable  and  very  clean,  but 
too  expenBive.  Gla»t-pans  have  many  opponenU  on  ao- 
count  of  iheir  brittlenena.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Carr, 
however,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  material.  He 
■ays,  that  in  his  dwry  (which  is  supplied  by  180  cows) 
the  g\ma  vesaels  liave  been  used  for  four  yean.  They 
are  sixteen  inches  broad  at  the  top,  and  twelve  at  the 
bottom  :  the  glass  is  dark  bottle  groen,  transparent,  and 
perfectly  smooth,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
furnished  with  a  round  rim  at  the  upper  edge,  which 
makes  it  ea^  to  retain  a  safe  hold  of  them  even  whsai 
fall.  They  would  contain  eight  quarts,  but  never  re- 
eeive  more  than  aiz.  "  They  cost  eight-penoe  a'piece,  and 
their  dnnbility  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  th&t,  to 
encourage  carefulness,  each  dury  maid  is  allowed  one 
dollar  extra,  as  pan-money,  being  bound  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  ten-pence  for  each  one  she  breaks;  yet 
hitherto,"  says  Mr.  Carr,  "no  girl  has  broken  to  the 
extent  of  her  dollar."  The  great  advantage  of  these 
ressela  i«  in  the  saving  of  time,  ftiel,  and  labour  they 
effect,  for  they  merely  require  to  be  washed  in  luke- 
warm water,  then  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  put  in  a  rack 
to  dry.  Supposing,  therefore,  (which  Mr.  Carr  does  not 
admit,)  that  the  milk,  during  a  few  weeks  in  summer, 
becomes  sour  sooner,  and  consequently  throws  up  less 
cream^  in  glass  than  in  wood,  tliia  disadvantage  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  dimbiu^ed  ex- 
penditnre  of  glass  vessels,  for,  of  couise,  where  time  and 
labour  are  saved,  the  number  of  domestics  may  be  les- 
sened.' 

Cow-houses  in  Holstcin  are  generally  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  and  calculated  for  four  cows  lengthwaj'B,  stand- 
ing head  to  head,  with  passages  between,  floored  with 
brick,  and  fnmished  with  feeing  and  drinking  troughs. 
One  passage,  if  not  both,  is  brood  enough  to  admit  a 
loaded  hay-wagon,  and  Is  provided  with  lai^  folding 
doors  at  each  end,  while  there  is  also  room  behind  the 
cattle  sufficient  to  permit  the  manure  being  sledj^  out 
with  a  horse,  without  incommoding  them.  The  lofty 
roof  affords  Accommodation  for  hay  and  straw,  which 
helps  to  keep  the  house  warm  in  winter;  the  doora  are 
kept  slitit  as  much  as  poBuble  dnrlng  that  aeason,  suffi- 
cient light  being  admitted  by  small  glazed  windows. 
The  quantity  of  food  which  can  be  afforded  to  the  cows 
during  winter,  is  ascertained  as  soon  as  the  harvest  re- 
turns are  known.  In  plentiful  scasona  the  calculation 
is,  that  each  cow  should  be  allowed  three  sackfl  of  grain, 
(generally  oats,  of  1401b.  each  sack,)  8,9001b8.  of  straw, 
including  bedding,  and  l,8001bB.  of  good  hay;  whilst 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  hay  leas,  she  receives 
twenty-five  pounds  of  groin  more,  or  vice  versa. 

There  are  three  distinct  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  duchies, 
the  native  cow,  the  marsh  cow,  and  the  Jutland  cow. 
The  first  is  middle-sized,  with  fine  head  and  horns,  and 
moderately  thick  neck;  the  colour  generally  red  or 
brown,  though  often  yellow,  black,  or  spotted.  The 
(tistriet  of  Angeln  produces  the  finest  specimens  of  th&w 
cows,  which  are  considered  to  j-ield  more  milk  in  pro- 
portion to  the  food  they  require,  than  any  other  kind. 
The  marsh  cows  are  la^boned,  generally  red,  and 
requiring  luxuriant  pasture.  They  thrive  well  in  the 
marshy  delta  of  the  Elbe,  giving,  when  in  full-milk, 
from  twenty-foor  to  thirty-two,  or  even  forty  quarts  of 
milk  Ati\f;  but  the  return  of  butter  is  much  smaller 
and  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  Angeln  cattle. 
The  Jutland  cow  is  fine  in  bone,  rather  lengthy  than 
deep  in  body ;  but  not  generally  loi«-legged.  The 
usnal  colours  are  grey,  dun,  or  black,  or  cither  of  these 
spotted  witii  white.  Tliey  are  distinguished  for  fatten- 
ing easily,  and  are  not  much  prized  for  dai^  purposes. 

The  average  qnantity  of  milk  obtuuea  irom  good 
stock  ia  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  3,000  quarts  per 
Bi^Tiiiiii^  aoeiwding  to  the  food  and  care  bestowed  on  the 


(1)  The  recent  liberttlon  of  glsM  flfom  sfl  duty,  bbw  ^rti  mi- 
irarMtnren  an  opportunitT  ofiupplyiiigoaiaaiiywiMwliainUk- 
pans  tnwto  of  thM  btkutlTul  tnowriU. 


COWS.  The  produce  has  been  calculated  thus — every 
100  lbs.  of  milk  will  give  3^  lbs.  of  butter,  6  lbs.  of 
fresh  cheese,  14  lbs.  of  butter-milk,  (exclusive  of  the 
water  added  before  and  alter  churning,)  and  78  lbs.  of 
whey;  and  though  the  different  circumstances  affecting 
the  cows  cause  a  great  variety  iu  the  results,  still  it  is 
considered  a  fair  average  that  fifteen  quarts  of  milk  are 
required  for  a  pound  of  butter ;  for  although  from  some 
cows  a  pound  may  be  obt^ned  from  twelve  quarts ;  yet, 
others,  and  even  the  same  cows  at  different  seaaons,  and 
with  different  food,  (such  as  beet,  or  nv  potatoes,)  will 
not  prodoce  a  pound  of  butter  from  leas  than  seventeen 
or  eighteen  quarts.  On  the  whole,  it  is  esteemed  a  fitir 
return  in  these  dnebies,  when  the  average  produce  of  the 
dairy  amounts  to  100  lbs.  of  butter,  and  150  lbs.  of 
cheese,  per  cow. 

The  above  particulars  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  Inter- 
e^biug  to  many  of  our  readers,  who  may  be  concerned 
in  the  business  of  the  daiiy,  and  may,  in  some  cases, 
supply  a  few  hints  of  practical  utility ;  for  there  ia 
much  to  admire,  and  something  to  copy,  in  the  numerooB 
precautions  taken  by  the  U<dstein  d^iy-&nner,  to 
insure  an  article  of  firet-rate  excellence  as  the  prodoct 
of  his  industry,  - 


THE  HOLT  CITT.» 

[Pint  Notice] 

Bcft  of  thy  Mma,  amid  thy  ton  forlorn, 
Ifottn.  widowed  qncen  I  ftnrgoiton  SImi,  nonm ! 
I>  this  thj  ptacel  nd  dtyl  thto  thy  throne, 
Where  the  wUd  desert  resra  fta  craggy  alone, 
While  nan*  unblett  their  wagry  luitre  fling. 
And  vay-wora  pUgrimi  aeek  the  iranty  ■pring  r 
Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  klngi  with  envy  vtowed  f 
Where  now  tky  might,  which  all  thooe  kingi  labdned? 
No  martial  myriads  munter  in  thy  gate; 
No  (upplUiit  nationa  in  thy  temple  vait ; 
No  prophet-bardi,  thy  glittering  courts  among. 
Wake  the  fliD  lyre,  and  awall  iht  tide  of  aong: 
But  lawlosa  fbtea,  and  me^re  want  afe  then, 
And  the  quick  darting  eye  of  reitlets  fkar ; 
While  oold  Oblivion,  'mid  tiiy  rulna  Ud, 
Ftdds  hia  dark  wiag  beneath  the  Ivy  shade. 

Biaso*  nciBit, 


No  other  city  in  the  world  possesses  such  remarkable 
claims  on  our  attention  as  Jerusalem.  Its  unequalled 
antiquity,  dimly  appearing  in  the  imcertainty  of  very 
early  tradition ;  its  eventful  history  in  all  ages ;  and  its 
having  so  long  been  the  scene  of  contention  between 
Christian  and  infidel  states;  the  prominent  place  it  occu- 
pies in  the  sacred  writings,  as  the  Mountun  of  the  Lord's 
House,  where  his  glory  visibly  appeared ;  and  the  fiict  of 
its  having  been  the  scene  of  the  ministry,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  these,  and  s  hundred 
other  unequalled  clums,  give  to  the  Holy  City  an  over- 
whelming importance,  and  invest  it  with  an  unrivalled 
sanctity. 

The  early  history  of  Jerusalem  is  lost  in  the  obscure 
mist  of  vci^-  remote  ages.  Some  names  of  high  autho- 
rity support  the  testimony  of  Joeephus — ^who  probably 
represented  tii«  toadiU(Bi  of  ' the  Jewish  church— that 


(1)  "The  Holy  City,  oi  HMorteal  and  Topographical  Notleet  of 
Jemaalem,  with  toraeacconnt  of  Iti  Antlquitie*,  and  oftli  pre«ent 
Condition.  By  the  Rev.  Oeeige  Wjlilamt,  m.a.,  Fellow  of  King'* 
College,  Cambridge,  and  late  Chaplain  to  Bithop  Aleundcr,  at 
Jenualem.  With  UlnatrUlona,  from  skotcbat  ^  the  Bev.  W.  P. 
Witia,i.A.,  Fallow  of  Kiiis'aCollcm,Cantofdgv.*'  LoadmiiJohR 
W.  Faiker,  dvo.  IMS, 
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the  8al«m  of  Melchizedee  is  identical  with  the  Jernsa- 
lem  of  Thtch  David  vas  the  second  founder.  Nothing, 
hoverer,  is  known  of  iU  origin,  nor  are  writers  agreed  as 
.  to  where  it  is  first  maitioned  in  holy  Seriptore.  If  tbe 
Jewish  historian  is  correct  in  aseriliing  its  foiindAti<m 
to  Melchizedec,  then  ma;  the  Holy  City  boMt  of  greater 
antiquity  tlian  any  city  in  the  world,  and  of  a  founder 
worthy  of  its  fiiture  celebrity. 
JeniHalem  is  not  named  by  that  title  in  Scripture 
I   nntil  the  time  arrived  for  the  falfilment  of  the  promise 
'  to  Abraham,  when  the  Isiaelitefl,  under  the  comnandof 
I  Joshua,  entered  upon  the  poMesdon  of  their  Inheritance. 
The  dccisiTe  victory  obtained  by  Joshua  over  the  com- 
bined army  was  obtained  on  a  plain  distant  about  an 
j   hour  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  east  of  it.   The  king 
of  Jerusalem,  with  bis  four  allies,  wa«  taken  and  put  to 
j  deftth  ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  tils  <uty,  like  theirs,  fell 
I  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  alt  this  time.    It  van 
reserved  for  David  to  bring  it  under  complete  subjec- 
tion.   No  sooner  had  he  come  into  the  undisputed 
flovoreignty  of  the  whole  land,  than  ho  went  to  Jeru- 
salem, aud  took  the  castle  of  Zion  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Jebusites.    This  fortress  came  now  to  be  called 
"  Tbe  City  of  David."   He  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
castle,  and  enlarged  the  city  to  %  size  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  a  royal  city,  and  of  the  seat  of  government. 
I      It  is  remarkable  that  in  no  part  of  canonical  Scrip- 
1   ture  is  any  mention  made  of  the  fate  of  that  most 
I   sacred  object  of  veneration — the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
,    with  its  holy  contents.    Jewish  tradition  informs  us 
that  it  had  no  place  in  the  second  temple ;  but  it3  fate 
I   is  nowhere  recorded  on  any  certain  authority.  Tbe  pre- 
I   vailing  belief  of  the  late  Jewish  church  has  been,  that 
I   it  is  miraculously  preserved  in  a  secret  chamber  of  most 
I   difficult  access,  in  tiie  sacred  rock  within  the  great 
mosque  at  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  deposited  by  King 
Josiab.    But  the  chroniclers  of  the  Crusades  incline 
rather  to  the  account  referred  to  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Maccabccg,  by  which  it  is  s^d  to  be  securely  hidden 
in  a  cave  under  Blount  Nebo. 

It  was  a  wise  caution,  and  worthy  of  imitation, 
which  withheld  an  old  historian  of  the  church  from 
commenting  on  tlie  events  connected  with  the  early 
ministry  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  those  first  years  of 
the  Christian  church,  of  which  it  has  pleased  the  divine 
Spirit  to  dictate  an  inspired  history,  lost  the  defectu  of 
a  human  narrative  should  detract  from  tbe  dignity  of 
actions  which  have  been  judged  worthy  of  such  a 
reccmL  Eusebius  informs  us  that  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  period  of  Its  establishment  to  the  time 
of  tbe  Emperor  Adrian,  was  governed  by  fifteen  bishops 
in  succession,  the  first  of  whom  was  St.  James  the  Just, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  the 
writer  of  that  Catholic  epistle  which  bears  his  name. 

The  return  of  the  Christians  to  Jerusalem  is  placed 
by  all  the  ancient  authorities  immediately  after  its 
destnictiw  by  Titus.  The  church  maintained  its  virgin 
purity  until  the  presidency  of  Justus,  who  succeeded  Ht. 
Simeon,  when  it  became  tainted  with  heretical  pmvity. 
From  this  period  to  the  reign  of  Adrian  the  records  are 
very  scanty ;  when  the  Jews  were  forbidden  all  access  to 
the  Holy  City,  which  was  again  desecrated  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  subsequently  adorned  with  churches, 
and  rendered  illustrious  as  a  Christian  capita.  Now 
occurred  tiie  important  eveuta  of  the  recovery  of  tbe 
Holy  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  and  the  erection  of  the 
Basilica  of  the  Besurrection.  Julian  the  Apostate  en- 
couraged the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  but  l>y  a  mira- 
culous interference  they  were  prevented :  fearful  balls  of 
fire  broke  forth  with  irresistible  violence  from  near  the 
foundations,  scorched  tho  workmen,  and  drore  tbem 
from  the  place.  In  the  aeventh  eentnry  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Cfaosroes,  king  of  Persia,  when  several  of  tbe 
churches,  and  part  of  tbe  city,  were  destroyed.  The 
sacred  buildings  having  been  restored,  the  Christian 
emperor  Hcraclius  repaired  in  person  to  Jenisalem, 
carrj'ing  with  him,  according  to  Mr.  Williama'  narra-. 


tive,  the  true  cross ;  the  seals  of  the  chest  in  which  It 
was  contained  having  continued  unbroken  during  the 
Captivity.   On  the  Hth  of  September,  a.d.  629,  a  day 
still  marked  in  the  i&iglish  calendar,  and  whose  anni<  | 
rersaiyis  celebrated  wiui  especial  eolomnity  in  other  |. 
churches  of  tbe  west  and  east,  Heraclius,  having  laid  I 
aside  his  royal  apparel,  entered  the  Holy  City  clothed 
in  mean  garments,  and  barefoot,  carrying  on  his  shoul- 
der the  wood  on  which  ho  supposed  tbe  rednnption  of 
the  world  had  been  accomplished. 

It  was  during  this  centaiy  that  tho  Arabian  prophet 
arose,  wb<we  victorious  arms  soon  subdued  so  many  fair  I 
and  fertile  provinces.  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  his 
followers;  but  the  i«triarch  refused  to  treat  with  any 
but  the  Khalif  himself.  Omar  accordingly  repidred  to 
the  Holy  City ;  and  they  concluded  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, remarkably  flivonrable  for  the  Christians.  From 
this  period  they  enjoyed  peace  and  protection,  until  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  family  of  Abbas,  when  they 
suffered  from  tbe  caprice  of  that  tyrannical  and  bloody 
house. 

In  the  year  1094,  Peter,  a  French  hennit.  cams  as  a 
pilgrim  to  the  Holy  City ;  and  his  sympathy  was  awak- 
ened by  the  sufferings  of  the  native  church.  He  wit- 
nessed with  righteous  indignation  the  fli^tious  prac- 
tices of  ite  ruthless  oppressors,  who  exposed  tbem  to 
insults  in  their  holy  plaoe»,  and  )m>&ned  their  churches, 
and  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  altars.  Peter  the  Hermit 
resolved  on  rousing  the  western  part  of  Christendom, 
The  cause  was  strenuously  taken  up  by  I'ope  I'rlmn  II. 
The  watch-word— claiming  tbe  Divine  sanction  for  the 
undertaking — Deus  vuU,  ran  like  wildfire  through  the 
countries  of  the  west ;  and  Europe  was  convulsed  to  ita 
centre  with  preparations  for  the  Holy  War.  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  sent  forth  their  willing  thousands 
on  this  first  Crusade :  and  the  mighty  hosts  assembled 
under  the  command  of  their  Christian  princes  and 
generals.  Inspirited  by  an  enthusiasm  which  shrunk 
from  no  danger,  the  gallant  army  crossed  the  barren 
plun,  the  broad  river,  the  rocky  mountain,  and  the 
sandy  desert,  until  tbe  remnant  that  had  escaped  the 
perils  of  the  wsv  sat  down  under  tbe  walls  of  the  Holy 
City,  June  7,  109*1. 

'i'licy  soon  found,  tfl  their  dismay,  that  all  their  efforts 
would  be  fmitless  without  the  aid  of  machines.  Trees 
were  felled  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  fmm  the  i 
city,  and  conveyed  on  camels.  All  distinctions  of  rank 
were  foi^tten :  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  emulated 
each  other.  ExpoKd  to  tbe  oppressive  heat  of  a  Syrian 
sun,  beneath  which  they  toiled  incessantly,  the  Chris- 
tian host  Hnderwent  enormous  sufferinjr-  To  tbe  horrors  ' 
of  drought,  infection  was  shorliy  added,  as  many  of 
I  ho  cattle  bad  died  for  want  of  pasture.  Having,  after 
-some  weeks  of  arduous  toil,  completed  their  prepara- 
tions, the  d^  was  fixed  for  tbe  asMult,  and  It  was 
resolved  to  spend  some  time  in  tbe  most  solemn  reli- 
gious sen'lees,  to  bring  down  upon  them  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  A  procession  of  barefooted 
clergy  was  formed,  who  ch^tcd  solemn  litAnies ;  and 
proceeding  to  tho  Monnt  of  tHive«,  their  zeal  was 
stimulated  by  sermons  from  Peter  the  Remit  and 
Anculphus.' 

At  the  dawn  of  day  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  com- 
menced the  assault.  Animated  by  a  like  spirit,  they 
propoBv.-<i  to  themselves  one  of  two  alternatives — victory 
or  mart,\Tdom.  Even  the  aged  and  the  sick,  the  women 
and  children,  fonk  part  in  the  fight.  Night  parted  the 
combatants,  which  gave  place  to  the  dawn  of  the  memo- 
rable 15th  of  July,  when  the  battle  was  ^ain  renewed. 
But,  after  seven  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  courage  of  tbe 
weary  and  dispirited  besif^rs  b^n  to  flag,  when  a 
timely  apparition  on  Mount  Olivet,  said  to  have  been 
distinctly  seen  by  the  Christian  princes,  Duke  Godfrey 
and  his  brother  Eustachius,  revived  the  dying  embers 
of  zeal.  The  outworks  were  soon  carried;  and  (ho 
^'aliant  brothers,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  carried 
the  wail,  when  the  besieged  flew  in  all  directions.  The 
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northern  g&icn  verc  opened,  and  the  CraaAdera  were 
maatera  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  on  a  Ftiday  afternoon,  at 
three  o'clock,  that  the  Holy  City  waa  ti^en ;  and  the 
chroniclers  do  not  fail  to  remark,  that  it  seemed  divinely 
ordered  that  at  the  Tory  hoar,  and  on  the  name  day  of 
the  week,  on  which  our  Lord  Rutfered,  Hie  foUovera 
were  permitted  to  see  the  consummation  of  thelririshei, 
in  their  triumph  OTer  His  enemies. 

How  strange  and  unaccountable  it  appears  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  Croes — who,  before  commencing  tUc  Bicgo, 
iiad  sought  in  humiliation  and  peuitence  the  biciwing 
of  the  Almighty,  and  bewught  Him  to  go  forth  with 
their  hosts'^Hthould  now,  flashed  mth  victory,  and  thint- 
ing  for  blood,  eomnllt  the  inoM  ftigfatflil  and  inbnman 
carnage  I  The  trannition  in  the  events  of  this  day,  filln, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  page  in  the  history  of  enthu- 
siasm. Having  wearied  themselvea  with  slaughter,  they 
laid  aside  their  weapons,  washed  their  blood-atained 
hands,  and  changed  their  garments ; — then,  with  bare 
feet,  nnd  the  most  striking  outwant  indtcationn  of 
humble  spirit  wid  contrite  heart,  and  .singing  hymns 
ot  praise,  thOT  proceeded  to  the  venerable  places  vhicli 
tbeir  Saviour  had  deigned  to  adorn  and  sanctify  by  His 
presence.  Fain  would  we  close  the  scene  here ;  but  a 
darker  tragedy  of  cold-blooded  butchery  wan  enacted 
three  days  after  the  captui'e  of  the  city;  when  the 
surviving  Mo.<;lems  were  most  barbarously  slaughtered 
in  violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  first  act  of  the  assembled  princes,  after  the  burial 
of  the  dead  and  the  purification  of  the  city,  wnn  the 
election  of  a  king;  and  the  personal  merits  and  im- 
portant acn  ices  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  were  not 
forgotten  nor  unrewarded.  But  the  history  of  the  Frank 
kingdom  ia  Palestine  can  only  be  slightly  glanced  at. 
It.-*  kings  found  their  office  one  of  great  difficulty.  The 
helmet  was  their  crown,  the  coat-of-mail  their  robe  of 
state,  the  heavens  their  royal  canopy,  and  the  saddle  of 
the  war-horse  their  throne.  They  extended  their  arms 
Iwyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  Only  the  warrior 
monks  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Knigbta  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John,  maintained  their  devotion  to  the  Holy 
i^opuk'hrc  unimpaired,  and  earned  for  themselves  a 
deathless  liime. 

Eighty-eight  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  CniRaders, 
the  green  and  yellow  banners  of  the  Moslems  were 
nuftirted  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  hour  of 
evening  prayer.  Again  was  the  Holy  Qity  wreeted  from 
the  Christians;  again  did  the  Mohanimodan  banners 
flaunt  over  itti  towers  and  baLllements.  The  whole 
of  Christendom  was  dismiQ'ed  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
while  the  infidels  rejoiced  over  the  humbled  Christiana, 
and  dragged,  in  dishonour,  a  golden  crofy*  through  the 
streetii.  The  tmbsequent  history  of  Jcmsalcm  may  be 
to'.d  in  few  words.  The  defencclow  state  of  the  phcenix- 
like  eity  was  the  protection  of  iU  inhabitants  from 
farther  molestation  during  the  expiring  stru^Iea  of  the 
Cnuadeniy  whoM  ruin  was  hastened  by  the  conquests  of 
the  first  Mamluk  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  consnmmated 
Inr  the  bll  of  Acre  before  the  victorious  arms  of  Ke?af«on. 
1'he  historical  tmportance  of  Jerusalem  terminates  with 
the  cxpaUtoD  of  the  Franks  from  the  country.  In  1642, 
the  Ottoman  sultan,  Holciman,  erected  the  well-built 
walls  round  the  city,  which  remain  to  this  day.  From 
thiii  period,  not  a  year  has  pansed  for  three  succciutive 
eeotuHes,  without  disputes  betvcen  the  three  principal 
Cliristian  oommnnitics  which  divide  the  city.  In  1808, 
the  churches  of  the  Kesurrection  and  of  the  Holy  Gol- 
gotha, with  the  buildings  connci'tcd  with  them,  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  heat  was  so  excewHive,  that  the 
marble  columns  which  nurronnded  the  circular  building, 
in  the  vea%n  of  which  stood  the  Holy  Qrotto,  irere 
completely  pulveriied.  The  molten  lead  from  tke 
immense  dome  which  covets  tlic  Holy  Sepulchre,  poured 
down  in  torrents;  yet  the  Holy  Cave  itself  received  not 
the  slightest  iiyurj-,  externally  or  internally;  the  silk 
hangings  remained  unscathed  by  the  flames,  the  smell 
of  fire  not  having  passed  upon  them.   The  i^urthe*.  Ac 


were  restored  In  the  following  year,  after  the  oripnal 
models,  at  an  immense  expense,  chiefly  borne  by  the 

Greek  Christians. 

Of  late  yeare,  the  Holy  City  has  shared  the  fortunes 
of  Syria ;  having  passed  into  the  possession  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  1832,  it  was  restored  to  the  Ottoman  power, 
after  the  memorable  bombardment  of  Acre,  In  November 
1840,  Formerly  subject  to  the  pa^halic  of  Dama<icns, 
it  ha.1  latterly  ei^oyed  the  distinction  of  a  resident 
pasha;  but  its  tranquillity  is  liable,  at  any  moment,  to 
no  disturbed  bythe  lawless  sbeiks  of  the  country,  whoBe 
violence  Ibrahim  Pasha  vas  alone  able  to  repress  by  the 
terrors  of  the  sword.  So  low  has  she  now  ftdlen,  who 
defied  for  months  the  arms  of  Imperial  Rome ! 


POPULAR  TEAR  BOOK. 

Tat "  merry  month  of  May"  waa  the  second  in  the 
old  Alban  KaiNUlar,  ike  third  in  that  of  Romulus,  and 
the  fifth — the  staUou  it  now  holds — in  tbe  one  ioati- 
luted  by  Numa  Ptmipilius.  It  consisted  of  twenty-two 
dayu  in  the  Alban,  and  of  thirty-one  in  Romutue's  Ka- 
lendar ;  Numa  deprived  it  of  the  odd  day,  which  wai^ 
restored  by  Julius  Ciesar.  Some  imagine  that  May  wa» 
so  called  from  the  heathen  goddess,  Maia,  the  mother 
of  Mercuzy.  Btady  says,  that  "Bomulos  contjnued  to 
this  monui  the  name  of  Maius,  out  of  respect  to  the 
senate  appointed  to  assist  him  when  he  was  elected 
king,  "^ho  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Majores." 
The  Romans  deemed  it  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
Apollo.  In  the  middle  nsfi  it  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Maiy, "  when  men,"  writes  4lr.  Digby,  "  would  devoutly 
r^ieat  her  office  as  they  walked  in  some  garden,  bright 
with  the  sweet  hne  of  eastern  s^phire  that  was  spread 
over  the  serene  aapcct  of  tiie  pure  ur,  at  the  riaing  of 
the  sun,  and  beheld  the  swans  majestically  resting  on 
the  limpid  waters." 

Our  Saxon  forefathers  termed  it  TH-milki,  because 
at  this  season  "  they  began  to  milk  their  kine  three 
times  in  the  day."  Me,  an  evident  corruption  of  May, 
was  the  old  Cornish  name  of  this  month.  May  was 
anciently  represented  as  a  beautiful  youth,  clothed  in 
robes  of  white  and  green,  embroidered  with  daffodils 
end  hawthorn  bloRsoms,  his  head  crowned  with  white 
and  damask  roses,  holding  a  lute  in  one  hand,  and  bear- 
ing, on  the  fore  finger  of  the  other,  a  nightingale. 
Spenser  sing!) : — 

"  Tltfu  cfimc  fair  May,  the  furr^t  maid  on  ground, 

Declt'd  all  witli  dainties  of  lier  spason's  pride, 
And  tlirowiuK  fiowcra  out  of  licr  lap  arauud: 

I'pon  two  brethren's  ahouldrrs  she  did  ride, 
The  twins  of  Leda ;  which  on  either  side 

Sumwrted  her,  lilce  In  ihi-ir  sovcrcifni  Queen. 
Lord!  how  all  cronliires  iHiijihed  whrn  her  (hey  ppied. 

And  Irap'd  mid  daneed  as  they  liud  raviah'd  beeu  ! 
Ajid  Cupid  self  airaut  hoi  Hult^red  all  in  green." 

There  is  an  allusion  in  the  above  stanxa  to  Castor  and 
I'ollux,  or  Gemini,  into  which  sign  the  sun  enters  on 
the  20th  of  May.  This  month  and  its  beauties  have 
been  a  popular  theme  of  poetical  celebrati<m ;  bnt  in 
England,  and  parUcuIvlysmcewe  have  reckoned  by  the 
new  style,  a  great  part  of  it  is  frequently  yet  loo  cold 
for  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  nature's  lovelinesw,  and  some- 
times injury  is  done  to  the  flowers  and  young  fruits, 
during  ite  conrse,  by  blights  and  chilling  winds.  A 
cold  and  windy  May,  however,  is  accounted  favourable 
to  tlie  com ;  and  an  old  Scotch  proverb  says  : 

"  A  wet  Mftv  and  a  «-innie 
Srings  a  &u  stackyard  and  a  flnnit; ;" 

implying  that  rain  in  this  month,  and  drj-  winds  after- 
irards,  produce  a  plentiful  crop,  with  that  mark  of  excel- 
lenie  by  which  grain  is  usually  judf^ed  of  by  conuotD- 
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senrs — a  good  feeling  in  the  hand.  There  U  another 
rhyme,  vhich  is  not  over  flattering  to  the  fiiTonrite 
month  of  the  poets  : 

"  Till  May  out 
CliEui^  na  a  clout." 
That  IB,  thin  not  your  winter  clothing  till  the  end  of 
May — "  A  good  maxim,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "  if  ire  are 
to  put  faith  in  the  great  father  of  modem  medicine, 
Boerhaave,  who,  on  being  consulted  as  to  the  proper 
time  for  putting  oS  flannel,  is  told  to  hare  answered, 
"  On  Midsummer  night,  and  put  it  on  agtun  next  mom- 
ing." 

The  latest  summer  birds  of  passage,  the  fero-ovl, 
sedge  and  reed-warbler,  spotted  flj-catcUer,  field-lark, 
raEor-billj  dobrol,  red-backed  shrike,  hobby,  and  land- 
rail, arrlre  about  the  beginning  of  tbU  montii.  Meet 
of  our  birds  are  hatching  and  rearing  their  young,  and 
the  males  are  in  full  song.  The  sulphur,  peacock,  tor- 
toise-shell, and  white  cabbage  butteraiea  are  now  on  the 
wiog;  field-crickets,  cock-chafers,  grasshopperB,  and 
glow-worms  abound ;  and  towards  the  end  of  May  Uie 
bees  send  forth  their  early  swamis.  Fruit  gardens  now 
aJIbrd  an  agreeable  tbouigifa  immature  product  in  the 
young  gooseberries  and  cuirants.  Trees  put  on  all  their 
verdure.  The  lilac  and  faawthora  bloom.  The  flowers 
of  the  oak,  chestnut,  Scotch-fir,  beech,  hornbeam,  holly, 
and  alder  trees,  begin  to  open,  and  the  orchards  dis- 
play all  their  charms  in  the  delicate  blush  of  the  plum, 
cherry,  pear,  and  apple  blossoms.  Meadows  are  thick 
with  the  bright  young  grass,  "  running  into  ctouds  of 
white  and  gold,"  -vitii  daisies  and  buttercups;  the 
earth  in  woods  is  now  shaded ;  and  in  dank  and  dark 
places  is  spread  with  yellow  and  blue  patches  of  prim- 
roses; riolets  open  amonjc  the  mossy  roots  of  old 
trees ;  lilies  of  the  valley  "  nod  their  welcome  to  the 
tittle  wren  aa  she  twitters  upon  pendant  branches,"  and 
the  orchis,  the  honeysuckle,  germander,  and  columbine 
are  in  beauty.  The  hyadnth,  standard  tulip,  labumnm, 
guelder  rose,  peony,  wallflower,  riiododendron,  rocket, 
and  stock,  marygold,  and  anemone,  bloom  in  the  garden. 

"All  the  earth  it  gi^, 
lAnd  and  >ea 

Give  thcmielves  up  to  jollily, 
And  with  the  heart  of  May, 
Does  every  beast  keep  holiday." 

About  the  12th  of  this  month,  or  old  May-day,  cows 
are  turned  out  to  pasture.  Their  milk  soon  becomes 
rich  and  copious,  and  cheese-making  begisa,  particu- 
lariy  in  Cheshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Gloucestershire.  Po- 
tatoes and  cow-cabbage  are  planted ;  trees  are  barked 
and  felled,  and  com  is  weeded.  Children  gather  cow- 
slipH  for  wine,  and  the  gardener  sows  flower  seeds,  and 
weeds  his  borders.  May  is  generally  considered  an 
unlucky  time  for  the  celebration  of  marriage.  "  This," 
says  linmd,  "  is  an  idea  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  by  our  popish  anoestorB,  and  was  borrowed  by  them 
from  the  ancienta." 


VAT-DAT. 

celebration  of  the  first  of  is  one  of  the  oldest 
customs  in  the  worid,  having  come  down  from  the  ear- 
liest agea  of  Paganism,  through  various  cliannels.  "  It 
must  have  been  prompted,"  says  a  recent  journalist, 
"  by  nature  faenelfl  The  time  of  the  young  flower 
and  leaf,  and  of  aU  the  promise  which  August  fulfils, 
could  not  bat  impress  the  minds  of  the  mmpleet  people, 
and  dispose  them  to  joyful  demonstrations  in  word  and 
act"  The  sun,  as  the  immediate  author  of  the  glories 
of  the  season,  was  now  worshipped  by  the  Celtic  nations 
under  the  name  of  Baal ;  hence  the  festival  of  Beltein, 
still  fiunlly  observed  in  Ireland  and  other  places.  The 


people  kindle  fires  on  the  tops  of  their  mount^ns  on  I 
May-day,  called  Beat  fires.   This  practice  is  to  bo  traced  ' 
in  the  mount^ous  and  uncultivated  parts  of  Cumbei  - 
land,  amongst  the  Cheviots,  and  in  many  parts  of  Scot-  [ 
Und.   Pennant  relates, — "  On  the  first  of  May,  in  the  | 
highlands,  the  herdsmen  of  every  district  hold  their  j 
Beltein.    They  cut  a  square  trench  in  the  ground, 
leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle.   On  that  they  make  a  ' 
fire  of  wood,  on  which  they  dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggn,  I 
butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk,  and  bring,  besides  the  ingrc-  I 
dients  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and  whisky,  for 
each  of  the  company  must  contribute  something.  The 
rite  begins  by  spilling  some  of  the  caudle  on  the  ground, 
by  way  of  libation.   On  that,  every  one  takes  a  cake  of 
oatmeal,  on  which  are  raised  nine  square  knobs,  each 
dedicated  to  some  particular  being,  the  suppofted  pre- 
server of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  some  particular 
animal,  the  real  destroyer  of  them.   Each  person  then 
turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  ofiT  a  knob,  and  fling- 
ing it  over  his  shoulder,  says — 'This  I  give  to  thee, 
preserve  thou  my  sheep ;  this  I  give  to  thee,  preserve 
thou  my  horses and  so  on.  After  that  they  use  the  same  I 
ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals.    '  This  I  give  to  thee,  jl 
0  fox  !  spare  thou  my  lambs ;  this  to  thee,  O  hooded 
crow  !  this  to  thee,  eagle  !'   \Vhen  the  ceremony  is  f: 
over  they  dine  on  the  caudle."   Even  in  Ayrshire  they  || 
kindled  Baal's  fire  on  the  evening  of  May-day,  till  about    ,  I 
the  year  17&0. 

The  European  observance  of  Hay-day  is  prindpalft/  \\ 
derived  fh>m  the  Ronuus,  who  have  left  tnces  of  it  in 
all  the  countries  they  subdued.  It  was  their  fcstiral  ;{ 
of  Flora,  at  which  there  was  great  displayof  flowerH,and  ; 
where  women  danced,  if  we  are  to  believe  Juvenal,  i 
"  only  too  enthuuasticalty."  ' 

We  gather  tram  authentic  sources  that  the  Saxon  i 
.£ldermen,  going  at  this  season  to  their  Witt«oage- 
mote,  or  Assembly  of  Wise  Men,  left  their  peasantry  to 
a  sort  of  saturnalia,  in  which  they  chose  a  king,  who  i 
chose  his  queen.  He  wore  an  oaken,  and  she  a  hawthorn  I 
wreath;  and  together  they  gave  laws  to  the  rustic  ' 
sports,  during  those  sweet  days  of  freedom.   The  May- 
pole too,  or  the  Column  of  May,  aa  it  Was  then  called, 
was  the  grand  standard  of  justice  amongst  our  ance»<- 
tois,  in  the  et-couxons,  or  fields  of  May,  and  the  garland 
hung  on  its  top  was  the  grand  signal  for  convening  ibe 
people.    Here  it  was  that  they  deposed  or  poniehed 
their  goveraora,  their  barons,  and  kings.   The  first  of 
May  was  also  considered  the  bonndaiy  day  that  divided 
the  confines  of  winter  and  summer,  in  allusion  to  which 
there  was  instituted  a  "  sportful  war"  between  two  par- 
ties ;  the  one  in  defence  of  the  continuance  of  winter, 
the  other  for  l>ringing  in  the  summer.   The  youth  were    j  j 
divided  into  troops,  the  one  in  winter  livery,  the  other 
in  the  gay  habit  of  spring.    The  latter  were  always 
sure  to  obtain  the  victory,  which  they  celebrated  hymr- 
rying  triumphantly  green  branches  with  May-flowi-re, 
singing  a  song  of  joy,  of  which  the  burthen  was  in  Ihesu 
or  eqoiralent  terms : 

**  We  have  bronght  the  sonunar  home." 
"  In  England,"  remarks  a  late  writer,  "  we  have  to  go 
back  a  couple  of  hundred  years  for  the  complete  M^- 
day;  since  then  it  has  gradu^ly  declined,  and  now  it 
is  almost  extinct."  When  it  was  fully  observed,  "  the 
business  of  the  day  began  with  the  day  itself,"  that  is 
to  say,  at  midnight.  Shakspesre,  in  his  play  of  Henr>- 
Yllh,  mentions  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
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people  sleep  on  Mky-momlog.  Immediately  aftariwelTV 
bad  strack  they  were  all  astir,  Tuhing  eaeh  other  a 
merry  May.  I^iey  then  repaired  to  some  neighbour 
ing  vood,  accompanied  with  music  and  the  blowing  of 
honu,  where  they  broke  down  branches  from  the  tnea, 
and  adorned  them  with  noH^aya  and  crowna  of  flowers. 
This  done,  they  returned  homewards  abont  the  time  of 
son-iiae,  and  "  made  thdr  doors  and  windows  trinmph 
in  the  flowery  spoil." 

In  Uerriek's  "  Hesperides"  Is  the  following  allorion 
to  this  practice ; — 

"  Como,  my  CorinUB,  come :  aud  coming,  mark 
How  each  ftrld  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  patk 
Hade  green  and  trimmed  with  trees :  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 
Or  branch :  each  porch,  each  door,  ore  this. 
An  ark,  a  txbemaclc  is. 
Hade  up  oC  iridte-thom  neatly  interwove." 

Stnbbe,  in  the  "  Anatomic  of  Abusefi,"  1585,  tellB  us, 
"Against  Hay,  every  parish,  town,  and  village,  aaaemble 
tbemselTCS  together,  both  men,  and  women,  and  chil- 
dren, old  and  young,  even  all  indiffereotly  :  and  either 
all  going  together,  or  dividing  themselves  into  compa- 
nies, they  go,  some  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to 
thehilla  and  mountains,  some  to  one  place,  some  to 
another,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pastimes, 
and  in  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them 
birch  boughs,  and  branches  of  trees  to  deck  their 
at^mbliea  withal."  Stow  records  of  the  citiaens  of 
London,  that  they  "of  all  estates,  lightly  in  every 
parish,  or  sometimes  two  or  three  parishes  joining  toge- 
ther, Iiad  their  seveial  Mayings,  and  did  fetch  in  Hay- 
poles,  with  divers  warlike  shews,  with  good  archers, 
morriH-dauceni,  and  other  devices,  far  paatime  all  the 
day  long,  and  towards  the  erening  they  had  stage-pli^ 
and  bonfires  in  the  streetji."  In  some  places  "  the 
Mayers"  brought  borne  a  garland  suspended  from  a  pole, 
round  which  they  danced.  In  otneis  there  was  an 
established  Hay-pole  for  the  village.  "  Their  chiefest 
jewel,"  says  Stubbs,  "  is  their  May-pole,  which  they 
bring  home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus: — ^they 
have  twenty  or  forty  yoke  of  oxen,  every  ox  having  a 
swaei  nosegay  of  flowers  tied  on  the  tip  of  hia  horns; 
and  these  oxen  draw  home  this  Hay-pole,  (this  stinking 
idol,  rather,)  whidi  is  covered  ail  over  with  flowers 
and  herba,  wound  round  about  with  strings  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  and  sometimes  painted  with  variable 
colours,  with  two  or  three  hundred  men  and  women  and 
r-hildron  following  it  witii  great  devotion ;  and  thus 
lidng  reared  up  with  handkerchief  and  flags  streaming 
on  the  top,  they  strew  the  ground  about,  bend  green 
liouglu  about  it,  set  up  summer-halls,  bowers,  and 
arbours,  hard  by  it.  And  then  fall  they  to  banquet 
.lud  feast,  and  leap  and  dance  abont  it,  as  the  heathen 
people  did  at  the  dedieatira  of  Uieir  idols,  whereof  this 
is  «  perfect  pattern,  or  lathn  the  thing  itsul"  The  Hay- 
pole  was  often  as  tall  as  the  mast  of  a  sloop  of  flf^ 
ions,  and  properly  fixed  in  a  frame  to  keep  it  uptight. 
Onee  erected,  it  remained  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  was  resorted  to  at  all  other  seasons  of  festivity, 
as  well  as  during  May.  Some  even  continued  for  years, 
bciogmcrelyfre^omamentediinstead  of  being  removed, 
as  was  the  common  practice.  There  were  sevenu  throngfa- 
ont  the  city.  Chancer  mentions  the  pole,  or  shajt  in 
Leadenhall-street,  higher  than  the  steeple  of  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew-under-shaft.  Another,  alluded  to  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  St. 
Hary-le-Strand,  Its  successor  was  taken  down  in  1717, 
and  conveyed  to  Wanstead,  in  EaBCz,  where  It  became 
the  snppwt  of  a  luge  telescope,  Uie  property  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  Its  original  hdght  was  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet  above  Uie  sorfitce  of  the  groand.  It  had 
rwo  tplt  balls  and  &  vane  on  the  summit,  and  was  deco- 


rated on  public  occauons  with  streamers  and  garlands. 
Pope  thus  perpetuates  its  remembrance : — 

**  Amidst  the  area  wide  they  took  their  stand, 
Where  the  tall  May-pule  once  o'erlooked  the  Strand.*' 

"  Besides  the  principal  May-pole,"  says  Brady, "  others 
of  less  dimensions  were  likewise  erected  in  our  villager, 
to  mark  the  place  where  refreshments  were  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  hence  the  name  of  ale-stake  is  frequently  to  ho 
met  with  in  old  authors,  as  signifying  a  Hay-pole." 
The  regular  "  May -games"  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  centuiy.  It 
seems  to  hare  been  a  constant  practice  at  their  celebra- 
tion, to  elect  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  May,  who  presided 
over  the  sports,  and  were  decorated  with  scarfs,  ribands, 
and  other  fineries.   To  tiie  latter  of  these  personages, 
a  poem,  publidied  in  1626,  contains  the  following 
allusion : —  ' 
*'  As  I  liave  seen  the  Led;  of  the  May 
Set  in  an  arbour  (on  ahoUday) 
Bnilt  by  the  Hay-pole,  where  the  jocund  swains 
Dance  with  thdr  maidens  to  the  bagpipe's  stiMns." 

It  was  customary  also  to  personify  Uiat  darliu  of 
England's  yeomanry,  Bobin  Hood,  trith  several  u  Iiis 
most  noted  associates :  when  this  was  the  case,  he  pre- 
sided as  Lord  of  the  May,  and  a  female,  or  r&tber,  per- 
haps, a  boy  attired  like  a  female,  called  the  Maid  Marian, 
bis  Quthful  mistress,  was  the  Lady  of  the  May.  His 
companions  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "  Robin 
Hood's  men,"  and  were  also  arrayed  in  appropriate 
dresses;  their  coats,  hoods,  and  hose,  were  generally 
green.  In  the  chorchwiudeQs'  account  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Helen's,  Abingdon,  Berks,  dated  1568,  is  the  fol- 
lowing article : — "  Paid  for  setting  up  Robin  Hood's 
bower,  eighteen-pence;"  that  is,  a  bower  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fictitious  Robin  Hood  and  his  company, 
belonging  to  the  May-day  pageant.  The  fool,  the 
dragon,  and  the  hobby-horse,  likewise  formed  part  of 
the  show.  The  last  was  a  compound  figure ;  the  resem- 
blance of  the  head  and  tail  of  a  horse,  with  a  light 
wooden  frame  for  the  body,  was  attached  to  the  person 
who  was  to  perform  tho  double  character,  coverea  with 
trappings  reaching  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
feet  of  the  actor,  and  prevent  it  being  seen  that  the 
supposed  steed  had  none.  Thus  equipped,  he  was  to 
prance  about,  imitating  the  curvetings  and  motions  of 
a  horse.  This  worthy  and  the  dragon  are  excdIenUy 
figured  in  Nash's  "  Mansions  of  l£glaad  in  tho  olden 
time,"  first  series,  Plate  XXV.;  and  their  gambols, 
together  with  the  entire  manner  in  which  a  "  Hay-game  " 
was  anciently  performed,  will  be  found  fully  described 
in  Stnitt's  Queenlioo  Hall.  Such  were  the  "  festivities 
of  youth  and  nature"  in  which  our  monarchs,  especially 
Henry  VIII.,  Elbcabcth,  and  James,  used  to  participate, 
in  the  reign  of  the  "  maiden  Queen,"  pageant  seemed 
to  have  arrived  at  its  greatest  height :  and  the  May-day 
revelries  were  celebrated  in  their  fullest  manner,  and  so 
they  continued,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  royal  and 
noble,  as  well  as  vulgar,  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  In  "  The  Progresses  (tf  Qneen  Elizabeth,"  is 
this  entiT :~"  Hay  8th,  1602.  On  May-day,  the  Queen 
went  a-M&ying  to  Sir  Richard  Buckley's,  at  Lewisbam, 
some  three  or  fonrmiles  off  Greenwich."  It  is  recorded 
by  Hall  that,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  that 
prince  made  a  grand  proeeBsion,  with  his  queen,  and 
many  lords  and  ladies,  from  Greenwich  to  Shooter's- hill: 
"  when,  as  they  passed  by  the  way.  they  cs]>Icd  a  com- 

Cy  of  tall  yeomen,  clothed  all  in  green,  with  green 
A»,  and  with  bows  and  arrows,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred.  One,  being  their  chieftain,  was  called  Robin 
Hood,  who  required  the  King  and  all  his  company  to 
stay  and  see  bis  men  shoot :  wncreunto  the  King  grant- 
ing. Robin  Hood  whistled,  and  all  the  two  hundred 
archers  shot  off,  loosing  all  at  once ;  and  when  be 
whistled  again,  they  likewise  shot  agiUn :  their  arrows 
iriiistled  by  «aft  of  the  bead,  so  that  the  noise  was 
strangeatad  loud,  which  greatly  delighted  the  Kii]g,Queen, 
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and  their  compiiny."  The  roya!  retinue  aflerwnrds 
entered  the  "green  wood,"  where,  in  arbours  made 
with  bougliFt,  and  decked  with  flowers,  they  were  enter- 
tained by  Robin  And  bis  men  "  to  their  great  contcntr 
inent,  and  had  other  pageants  and  pastimes."  In 
Henry  VI.'u  time,  the  aldermen  and  shcriB^  of  l^ndon 
went  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  wood,  in  the  parLuh  of 
Steltenheatb,  and  thore  had  a  wonhipful  dinner  for 
Utemaelrefl  uid  other  comeru ;  and  I^dgate,  the  poet,  a 
I  monlc  of  Bury,  sent  them,  by  a  pursuirant,  "  a  joyM 
I    commendation  of  that  season,  contaioing  sixteen  stanzas 

in  metre  royal." 
I       May-poles  and  games  were  altogether  Bupprcsged 
■    during  the  Great  Kebellion.     In  April,  16J4,  there 
I    wad  an  ordinance  of  both  ilotues  of  Parliament  "  for 
tiJiiDgdown  all  and  lungular  May-poles."   At  the  Besto- 
'    ration  these  favouritcK  of  the  populace,  with  all  their 
jovial  concomitanf  s,  were  rc-eittablished.   A  May-pole, 
an  wc  have  remarked,  remained  in  London  until  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.    About  the  same  period, 
a  learned  foreigner  relates  that,  "  on  the  first  of  May,  and 
the  five  and  aix  days  following,  alt  the  pretty  young 
country  girls  that  serve  the  town  with  milk,  dress  them- 
selves up  very  neatly,  and  borrow  abundance  of  silver 
plate,  whereof  they  naake  a  pyramid,  which  they  adorn 
with  ribands  and  flowers,  and  carry  upon  their  headn, 
instead  of  their  eommon  milk-pails.  In  iMs  "  equipage," 
acL-ompanicd  bv  some  of  their  fellow  milkmaids,  and  a 
]    bagpipe  or  fiddle,  they  go  from  door  to  door,  dancing 
before  the  houses  of  their  eustom^rs,  in  the  midst  of 
I    boys  and  giria  that  follow  them  in  troops,  and  evcrj 
'    one  gives  them  something.    "  The  Haying^"  aays 
Strutt,  in  his  "  Sports  and  Pastimeo,"  publisheid  so  re- 
cently as  ISOl,  "  are  in  some  sort  yet  kept  up  by  the 
milkmaids  at  London,  who  go  about  the  streets  with 
i    their  garlands  and  music,  danoing." 
!       The  milkmaids'  "  garland  "  of  forty  years  ago.  was  a 
p>Tamidical  frame,  covered  with  damask,  glittering  on 
each  side  with  polished  siWer  plate,  and  adorned  with 
knots  of  gay  coloured  ribands,  and  posies  of  fresh 
flowers,  sunnounted  by  a  silver  urn,  or  tankard.  Thit< 
"  garland"  being  placed  on  a  wooden  fhimc,  was  carried 
by  two  men,  sometimes  preceded  by  a  pipe  and  tal>or, 
but  more  fretjuently  by  a  fiddle ;  the  gayest  milkmaids 
followed  the  music,  others  the  "  garland,"  and  they 
mtoppcd  at  their  customers'  doors,  and  danced,  as  above 
related.   The  plate  in  some  of  the  "  garlands"  was  very 
ooHtly.    It  was  usually  borrowed  for  the  occasion  of 
the  pawnbrokers,  upon  security.    It  was  customary  for 
milk  people  of  less  profitable  walks  to  make  a  display 
of  another  kind,  less  gaudy  in  appearance,  but  better 
bespeaking  their  occupation,  and  more  appropriate  to 
the  festival.   A  beautiful  country  gtrl,  more  gaily  attired 
than  on  any  other  day,  with  flowers  in  her  hat  and  on 
her  bosom,  led  her  cow,  by  a  rope  depending  from  its 
horns,  decorated  with  garlands  and  rilmnds;  Uie  horns, 
neck,  and  head  of  theanimal  were  similarly  ornamented  ; 
a  fine  net,  like  those  upon  ladies'  palfries,  tastefully 
stuck  witli  flowers,  covered  the  cow's  back,  and  even  its 
fail  was  adorned  with  "  products  of  the  spring,"  and 
silken  knots.   The  proprietress  of  the  cow  followed  on 
one  »«ide,  in  holiday  array,  with  a  sprig  in  her  country- 
bonnet,  a  nosegay  in  her  handkerchief,  and  ribands  on 
'    her  stomacher.   Even  these  finint  shadows  of  the  original 
'    sports  of  May-day  have  subsequently  fiuled  away  in  the 
metropolis,  ko  that  tlie  green  glories  and  flowery  fes- 
j     tivities  of  the  seiison  only  survive,  (if  the  grim  show 
I    may  not  rather  be  deemed  a  posthumous  pageant,)  in 
I    the  Saturnalia  of  the  chimney-sweeping  imps,  "  who," 
sap  Horace  Smith, "  with  daubed  visages,  and  iMdlzened 
in  tinsel  trumpery,  hop  around  a  iadedJack-in-the-greeu, 
to  the  dissonant  clatter  of  their  shorels  and  brushes." 

(Ttie  eoKluded  in  our  next.) 


3Seabfng  for  tiie  Young. 


DRUIDICAL  MONUMENTS. 


In  uo  other  part  of  England  are  there  so  maiiy  ! 
Dniidical  monuments  remaining  as  in  Devon  and  i 
Cornwall.   The  discoveries  which  Mr.  Bmj  has  ' 
made  among  the  rocks  at  Dartmoor  warrant  the 
assertion,  that,  perhaps,  there  waa  not  a  more  ce- 
lebrated station  of  Druidism  than  on  Dartmoor; 
one  reason  for  this  beinff  the  facilities  which  the  i 
masses  of  granite,  everyivhere  fitrewn  throughout 
the  moor,  and  the  tors  that  crowned  the  summit  of  i 
every  hill,  afforded  for  the  purjjose  of  their  altars,  ; 
circles,  obelisks,  and  logaus  (  or  rocking  stones  ) .  { 

On  the  plains  of  Salishory  nature  had  done  I 
nothing  for  the  grandeur  of  Druidism,  and  art  had 
to  do  all.   The  architects  of  Egypt,  who  planned 
the  Pyramids,  like  the  Driiids  of  Stouehenge,  bad  a 
level  country  to  contend  with,  and  they  gave  to  it 
the  glwy  of  mountains,  as  &r  aa  art  may  oe  said  to 
imitate  nature  in  the  effects  of  her  most  stupendous  { 
works.    On  Dartmoor,  the  priests  of  the  Britons  j 
appropriated  the  tors  themselves  as  temples,  so  i 
that  what  in  level  countries  became  the  most  im- 
posing object,  was  here  considered  as  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference.    In  such  scenes  a  Stone- 
henge  would  havedwindled,  in  ooaaparison  with  the 
granite  tors,  into  insigpiScance ;  it  would  have 
been  as  a  pyramid  at  the  foot  of  Suowdon.  These 
tors  are  rocks  which  lie  piled  mass  on  mass  in  ho-  ; 
rizontal  strata.    They  are  mostly  found  on  the 
summits  of  the  hills.  i 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  logan,  or  rocking-  : 
stone,  is  in  Cornwall,  on  the  top  of  a  ledge  of  high 
rocks  near  the  Land's  End.  Though  from  80  to  100 
tons  weight,  it  vibrates  with  the  slightest  pressure 
of  the  hand.    In  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year 
1824,  whilst  the  "  Nimble  "  cutter  was  tying  off  the 
Land's  End,  on  the  preventive  service,  the  lieutenant 
in  command,  with  fourteen  of  his  men,  after  much 
perseverance,  by  means  of  hand  pikes,  and  a  hand 
screw,  called  by  sailors  ^'ac^  in  the  box,  succeeded  in  i 
overthrowing  this  stone.    This  inconsiderate  and 
mischievous  act  excited  great  indignation  through-  ■ 
out  Cornwall,  and  the  olficer  received  orders  from 
the  Admiralty  to  repair,  if  possible,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  the  raischief  he  had  done  ;  and  in  Decern-  ' 
ber  in  the  same  year,  after  three  days'  labour  and 
exertion,  the  logan  stone  was  replaced  upon  its  ; 
point  of  equilibrium,  and  now  rocks  as  before.  Its 
replacement  was  a  most  impressive  sight  Greater 
multitudes  than  were  ever  before  collected  on  that  ^ 
wild  coast  were  assembled  to  behold  an  attempt  | 
which  required  all  the  skill  and  coolness  of  British 
seamen.   Large  chain  cables  were  fiistened  round 
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the  stone,  and  attached  to  the  blocks  which  it 
was  liilcd ;  and  this  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  three 
pair  of  lai^  sheers,  six  capstans,  worked  by  eight 
men  each,  and  numerous  pidleys.  On  the  first  day 
the  rock  was  swun^  in  the  air  by  this  complicated 
tackling,  in  the  presence  of  about  two  thousand 
persons;  much  anxiety  was  expressed  as  to  the 
STiccess  of  the  undertaking;  the  ropes  were  mtieh 
stretched,  and  thepuUeys,  the  sheers,  and  the  cap- 
stans, all  shrieked  and  groaned ;  the  noise  of  the 
machinery  being  audible  at  some  distance.  Suffi- 
cient stays,  however,  were  supplied  to  preveut 
accident,  and  the  united  efforts  of  sixty  racu  w  ere 
employed.  On  the  third  day,  as  the  rock  hung 
suspended  over  the  place  from  which  it  had  been 
thrown  down,  the  person  who  directed  the  proceed- 
ings asked  of  the  spectators,  whether  it  was  in  the 
exact  position.  One  man,  who  seemed  to  speak  with 
the  certainty  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  to  whose 
judgment  others  deferred,  advised  a  little  movement 
to  one  side,  and,  when  his  approbation  was  given, 
the  stone  was  let  down.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
the  men  who  had  been  employed  in  replacing  it  fell 
on  their  kiiccii  and  thanked  Gud  that  no  life  hud 
been  lost;  and  it  was  not  till  they  rose  from  this 
act  of  spontaneous  dem  otion,  that  the  multitude, 
who  hod  been  kept  silent  (irdt  by  expectant  kus- 
pense,  and  then  by  the  devotional  fecUngs  which 
they  partook,  filled  the  air  u  iih  their  huzzas ! 


[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  raal  or  as&umcd,  of  tli*  Author,  it 
prinud  ijt  Small  Capitftl*  undei  Ui«  titlaj  iu  ttalntlou,  It  U 
priiued  in  Itslicf  at  the  end.] 

THE  COTTAGE  HOME.' 

Oft  have  I  roam'd  amid  the  hills 
With  MMC  of  awe  that  inly  thrills, 

And  liaten'd  to  each  sound 
Which  givca  so  deep  an  cmphasia 
To  silence,  and  makes  loDclincsa 

Seem  only  mora  profound. 

Pre  poss'd  throngh  crowded  street  and  mart, 
With  yet  more  solitude  of  heart 

Than  evei'yet  was  mine. 
When,  -wandering  "in  untrodden  ways," 
Wild  nature  to  my  awo-struck  gaze 

Reveal'd  her  inner  shrine. 

Fitful  of  mood — by  impttlse  swiv  d, 
How  oft  we  make  the  sun  and  nhaiic 

Which  lights  or  dima  oiir  wii;  ; 
View'd  through  some  medium  of  our  own, 
Sow  seems  our  path  with  weeds  o'cigrown. 

And  now  with  roses  gs^. 

Bat  yesterday,  at  Fancy's  call, 
I  Bought  the  rushing  waterfall, 

The  wild  and  lonely  glen ; 
To-morrow,  tt  may  be  my  mood, 
To  mingle  with  the  mnltttude, 

And  lidt  "the  hum  of  men." 

Meuiwhlle,  'tis  mine  wcU-pleMed  to  view, 
Twixt  both  extremes  a  medium  true. 
In  this  low  cottage-home ; 

(I)  See  EngTAviug,  page  1. 


For  here  I  find  society. 

From  noise,  and  atrife,  and  tumult  firee,— 

Seclusion  without  gloom. 
Those  little  curiy-pated  elves, 
Blest  in  each  other  and  themselves. 

Bight  pleasant  'tis  to  see 
Glancing  liko  sunbeams  in  and  out 
The  lowly  poroh,  and  round  abont 

The  ancient  household  tree. 
And  pleasant  'tis  to  greet  the  smile 
Of  her  who  rules  this  domicile 

With  firm  but  gentle  sway; 
To  hear  her  busy  step  and  tone. 
Which  tell  of  household  cares  begun 

That  end  but  with  the  day.  « 
'Tis  pleasant  too  to  stroll  around 
The  tii^  plot  of  garden  ground, 

Where  all  in  gleaming  row 
Sweet  primroses,  the  spring's  delight, 
And  doable  daisies,  red  and  white, 

And  yellow  wall-flowers  grow. 
What  if  such  homely  view  as  this 
Aw^en  not  the  high-i\Tought  bliss 

Which  loftier  scenes  impart  ? 
To  better  feelings  sure  it  leads. 
If  but  to  kindly  thoughts  and  doodn, 

It  prompt  the  feeling  heart. 

ReeolleeUon*  of  tht  Laktt,  [bg  Mn.  llri  ] 


THE  DEES. 

BT  UCHXL  h  . 

Iti  the  long  nnuaer  di^,  iu  the  ihsdc  of  gnen  tree*, 

Whose  thi^y  leaved  braoehes  soiree  itir  in  the  breev, 

When  the  bright  «na  looka  down  frtmi  the  cloudlesi  hlnc  dry, 

In  the  depth  of  the  wood  Hve  mj  chfldren  and  I. 

We  drink  the  pure  stream  aa  it  babhiea  along, 

Aud  refhshiDg  to  hear  is  ita  soft  Hntmiurcd  .■jon^' ; 

The  greenest  young;  hnmclies  we  pluck  for  our  fuod, 

Aud  (.Top  the  joung  herbage  we  find  iu  Ihe  woml. 

We  arc  blitlitsomc  imd  gay,  when  the  winter  is  [jhpI, 

To  thuik  the  warm  euniiUiiie  ii  coiuing  at  hint; 

And  our  hright  ejes  keep  watch  o'er  the  violeta'  bedi, 

To  see  'mid  the  broad  Iratves  the  first  purple  lienJs ; 

i\nd  our  hearts  are  made  merry  tho  whole  of  the  day, 

Wlien  the  snows  of  old  Winter  are  melted  awny. 

TliB  enekoo  we  welcome,  and  see  with  delight 

Each  feather>'  songster  return  from  his  flight. 

Tlicn  the  hot  summer  comes,  and  we  Gtand  in  the  stremn. 

With  its  bright  gravelled  bollom,  itnd  sound  like  a  drcum ; 

We  watch  the  young  saplings  that  darken  and  grow, 

Till  each  is  heginning  a  i^dow  to  throw, 

Iu  the  joy  of  sweet  summer  we  run,  skip,  aud  buuud, 

Touiitg  high  uur  proud  aiitiers,  BcarDe  tooehing  the  giuund, 

Scarce  brushing  the  dew-drops  from  olT  the  long  giaas, 

■Scarce  stirring  the  aceiit  of  the  flowers  aa  we  pass. 

We  know  well'  how  the  seasons  are  IfMening  on 

fh'  the  sounds  aud  t)ie  sights  tbat  are  come  and  are  gone. 

Then  tlis  autumn  anives,  with  its  bright  coloured  flowers. 
And  its  buBchea  of  ripe  nuto,  that  tumble  in  ihoweis. 
If  in  passing  or  browsing  we  ahake  the  green  trees. 
Or  tlicy're  Stirred  by  the  sound  of  the  cool  evening  broeie. 
Bui  f  liB  winter  is  coming  with  crisping  white  snow, 
And  the  bleak  northern  wind  is  preparing  to  bh)w, 
And  the  golden  leaves  fidling  seem  softly  to  say, 
"  The  fiowen  and  the  snn-beoms  are  gumg  BM-ny." 
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Tet  dw  wisfw  win  pm,  tad  dw  yaug  Uids  will  lin; 
Another  tWeet  tang  to  another  green  spring. 

O  when  your  cheek  glenrt  nnd  joor  eye  kiiidlet  hri(;)it. 
And  yuar  lieorta  arc  made  f^lad  by  the  merry  suoliglit. 
Then  think  of  the  deer  in  his  forest  of  fCTEen, 
And  the  many  sweet  sights  lliat  lie  may  hare  wen ; 
Nor  neglect  to  vaks  use  of  your  time  nil  yon  can, 
for  there  u  hnt  ow  qning-time  that  ooowth  to  WMO. 


jni'scellantotts. 


"I  hnvahm  madsonlyaiMMgnyorcnIledBovan,  and 
hava  bron^ht  nothing  of  my  ama,  but  the  ttring  Omt  tiaa 
them."— Jfwria^fM. 


A  EULTAT  THXOrOH  «HB  WtlDUnSB. 

A  nn  years  ago  it  was  a  fatiguing  tour  of  many 
weeks  to  reach  the  Falls  of  Niagara  from  Albany.  We 
an  now  carried  along  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an 
hoar,  on  a  ndlway  often  supported  on  piles,  through 
large  swamps  covered  by  aquatic  trees  and  shrubs,  or 
through  denm  forests,  with  occasional  clearings,  where 
orchards  are  planted  by  anticipation  among  the  stumps, 
before  tiiey  have  even  had  time  to  run  up  a  log-house. 
Ilie  traveUer  views  with  inirpiise,  in  the  midst  of  ko 
mueh  nnoooumed  land,  one  flourishing  town  after  an- 
otheri  audi  as  iJtica,  Syracnse,  and  Aabnm.  At  Boches- 
ter  he  admires  the  streets  of  large  houses,  inhabited  by 
20,000  souls,  where  the  first  settler  built  his  log-cabin  in 
the  wilderness  only  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  one  point 
our  tndn  stopped  at  a  handaome  newly-built  station- 
house,  and,  on  looking  out  at  one  window,  we  saw  a 
gronpof  IiuUana  of.  the  Oneida  tribe,  lately  the  owners 
of  the  broad  lands  around,  bat  now  humbly  offering  for 
sale  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  baskets  ornamented  with 
porcupine  quUls,  mocassins  of  mooee^eer«kin,  and 
boxes  of  birch  bark.  At  the  other  window  stood  a 
well-dressed  waiter,  handing  ice  and  confectionery. 
When  we  reflect  that  some  single  towns,  of  which  the 
fonndations  were  lud  by  persons  still  llTing,  can  already 
number  a  population  equal  to  all  Qie  abori^nal  hunter 
tribes  who  pt^sseesed  the  forest  for  hnndrms  of  miles 
around,  we  soon  cease  to  repine  at  tiio  extraordinary 
revolution,  however  much  we  may  oommiserate  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  disinherited  nc& — LyelTt  Trawls  in 
A'orfn  America. 

A  DlUUtMA  ! 

WiTB  the  utmost  possible  despatch  a  LandMomo  letter 
arrived  from  the  Emperor  (of  China),  agreeing  in  full 
with  H.  B.  H.'s  plenipotentiary's  demands,  and  stating 
that  his  Imperial  M^esty  regarded  alike  all  outside  and 
imide  subjects ;  and  that  due  con«demtion  should  in 
future  be  shown  to  all  of  ns.  This  instantly  called  forth  a 
reply,  to  show  that  we  by  no  means  otmsidered  ourselves 
his  subjects,  outside  or  inside ;  tho  letter  concluding 
with  this  remarkable  sentence — "That  H.  B.  H^esty 
owaed  no  superior  bnt  Ood."  This  was  giren  to  the  in- 
terpreter to  translate  into  CUneae.  After  long  consider- 
ation, they  dec]ared,*that  snch  was  the  imperfection 
of  the  ChineBC  language,  that  the  only  way  in  which 
they  could  translate  the  sentence,  was  by  placing  the 
word  "eonperor"  in  Chinese  for  the  word  "God;"  thus 
rendering  the  sense  precisely  and  diunetrically  opposed 
to  what  was  intoided.  BventuaUy,  they  foimd  them- 
selves obliged  to  make  use  of  the  expresaiiHi,  "the 
Emperor's  fikther;"  paternal  reqiect  bemg  carried  so 
&r,  that  this  is  the  bert  expreenon  they  could  adopt, 
which  wotdd  in  any  way  serve  to  exphun  their  meaning. 


ME  uKa  Ain>  m  bied^tohxb. 

Anw years beferetlieKljig'Bdeathadeater in  sin^ 
hirdsfrom  the  Prussian  part  of  theHartz  mountains  came 
to  Berlin,  and  called  at  the  palace  to  express,  in  what  he 
thought  the  best  way,  his  thanks  for  the  kindness  which 
had  been  shown  to  his  sons,  who  were  soldiers — namely, 
by  presenting  to  the  King  a  ao^alled  piping  bull-finch, 
which,  with  enduring  patience,  be  had  taught  to  pipo 
the  national  rirof  "Hail!  Frederick  William,"  ic. 
f  hroughont  and  correctly— this  being  the  only  instance 
of  penect  success.  The  King  smilM,  and  ordered  the 
bird-fancier  to  be  shown  np,  who  bavingplaced  thecagv 
containing  the  interesting  songster  on  the  table,  the 
bird,  after  some  kindly  words  from  its  muric  master, 
went  through  the  practised  air  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
a  cathedral  priest,  to  the  surprise  and  amusement  of  the 
King,  whose  delight  increased  when,  on  bis  saying,  "Da 
Capo,"  the  bird  piped  the  ur  again.  To  the  qneatim, 
"what's  the  pnoeT  the  pleased  Fapageno  replied, 
"  I  won't  take  money  for  him  ;  but  it  my  dear  King 
will  accept  the  bird,  and  love  him,  the  bare  thought  of 
his  piping  in  the  King's  chamber  will  make  me  the  hap 
pieat  man  of  our  Hartz,  and  the  first  bird-catcher  in  the 
world."  The  King  felt  good-will  towards  the  honest 
fellow,  who  stood  before  nim  unabashed  in  his  linen 

{'aeket ;  and  Timm,  iriio  had  been  summoned,  received 
lis  M^esty's  command  to  have  a  room  prepared  for  the 
bird-^cier  in  the  atyoining  wing  of  the  {Mlacc,  who 
was  more  than  once  summoned  into  the  King's  presence, 
who  inquired  minutely  as  to  the  localities  of  his  part  of 
the  HaHz,  and  was  amazed  at  his  sensible  and  frank 
replies.  During  this  stay  Timm  adroitly  obti^ed  such 
knowledge  of  his  private  circumstances  and  views  as 
contented  the  King.  When  the  time  for  the  man's 
departure  came,  Timm  franked  him  by  tbe  diligence. 
Arrived  at  home,  he  found  to  his  utter  astoniBbxnait 
that  the  mortgage  of  500  dollare  on  iiis  house  had  been 
paid  oflT  by  command  of  his  M^esty.  Thus  was  bis 
unhoped-f<v  but  highest  earthly  desire  accomplished 
whilst  he  wu  enjoying  the  sights  in  BerUn.— Ka» 
ISyl«r(«  Life  of  the  late  King  qf  Pnaria. 


Twra  are,  as  it  wore,  aaaoe,  whereby  we  an  reeieaied, 
that  we  may  oat  with  more  appetite ;  but,  as  that  were 
an  absurd  banquet  iu  which  there  vers  few  dishes  of 
meat,  and  mnch  variety  of  sauces,  and  tiiatui  unpleasant 
one  where  there  were  no  sauce  at  all ;  even  so  that  life 
were  spent  idly,  where  nothing  were  but  mirth  and 
jollity;  and  again,  that  tedious  and  uncomfortable,  where 
no  pleasure  or  mirth  were  to  be  expected. — Sir  T.  More. 

If  there  is  an^  one  eminent  criterion,  which,  above 
all  tho  rest,  distinguishes  a  wise  government  from  an 
adniiuistration  wrak  and  improvident,  it  is  this—"  well 
to  know  the  best  time  and  manner  of  \ielding  what  it 
is  impossible  to  keep." — Bm-ke. 

Whethik  I  am  pratiied  orblamod,  siiysa  Chinese  sage, 
1  make  it  ftrc  to  my  advancement  in  virtue.  Those  who 
commend,  I  conceive  to  pointoutthewi^lonj^ttogo; 
those  who  blame  me,  as  telling  mo  the  dangers  I  have 
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LIFE  ANU  WRITINOS  OF  SCHILLER. 

PosTBTand  iinagioative  literature  must  always  suffer 
from  translation  ;  and  thus  it  ia  impossible  duly  to  esti- 
mate their  merit,  where  wc  cuniiot  read  them  in  their 
proper  tongue.  But  no  poetii  and  imaginative  writers 
have  Buffered  so  deeply  in  the  estimation  of  our 
coontrymen,  as  those  of  Germany.  This,  at  first,  ap- 
pears paradoxical ;  Bince  the  German  language  is 
exactly  that,  of  all  othci?,  (unless  we  except  the  kindred 
dialects,)  which  is  most  easily  traoEferred  into  our  own, 
and  the  spirit  of  which  bos  the  closest  affinity  with  the 
English.  Bat  the  cause  is  external  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  Prejudice  was  early  excited  against  German 
literature,  and  on  two  very  distinct  grounds,  moral  and 
literary.  About  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
anarchical  and  immoral  publications  were  imported  from 
Germany  no  less  than  from  France.  German  poetr}-, 
indeed,  was  bom  at  a  period  when  all  departments  of 
liter»turc  were  more  or  less  tainted  with  revolutionary 


principlea,  which  were  too  hastily  identified  with  iho 
temper  of  the  people ;  and,  as  it  was  from  translation!) 
of  lax  writings  that  the  idea  of  Qeiman  literature  was 
mainly  collected  by  the  English  public,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  all  German  fiction  must  be  anarchicnl  and 
immoral.  It  seems  needless  seriously  to  rebut  such  a 
conclusion.  From  the  literature  of  our  own  country-, 
probably  the  purest  in  the  world,  it  would  be  easy  to 
export  an  equivalent  for  our  imported  German  impu- 
rities. It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  most  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  German  imagination  have  ap- 
peared since  the  period  alluded  to.  Another  objection 
was,  that  the  literature  of  Germany  was  not  modelled  on 
the  principles  of  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  casting-moulds  of  the  English  mind  ; 
though,  in  reality,  a  French  caricature  was  the  standard, 
and  the  reader  of  Racine  flattered  himself  that  he  un- 
derstood Sophocles.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  great 
charm  of  tho  Greek  literature  was  its  originality  and 
freshness  ;  and  that  thus  the  qualities  condemned  in 
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the  German  were  really  the  very  fiame  which  those  in- 
consistent censors  admired  in  the  Greek, 

These  prqudicea  arc  not  wholly  passed  away;  hut  a 
better  and  a  juater  spirit  is  awakoiing.  The  GemuQ 
writers  gave  an  Impulse  to  the  poetry  of  our  own  conntrj-. 
and  sent  our  language  to  iu  native  resources.  Wordia- 
worth,  Southoy,  Coleridge,  Scolt,  among  the  foremost- 
all  more  or  less  influenced  by  German  literature— have 
rescued  us  from  being  mere  imitators.  We  hare,  ac- 
cordingly, revised  our  condemnation  of  our  German 
brethren,  and  sought  to  be  better  acquwoted  with  them. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  found  onr  judgment  as 
erroneous  as  it  was  tash.  Wednd  the  imaginative  lite- 
rature of  Germany  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  splen- 
did in  the  world,  next  to  our  own,  and  even  more  copious. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  of  the  imagina- 
tive part  of  German  literature  that  we  are  here  treating. 
With  its  refinements  in  metaphysics,  and  its  melancholy 
wanderings  in  theology,  we  are  not  now  concemed. 
That  portion  which  we  have  here  been  conddering,  is 
not  only  little  affected  by  tliese  things,  but  faTonrable 
and  conducive  to  worthier  objects.  Wo  are  not  un- 
aware that  the  case  of  Goethe,  the  most  coospicuous  of 
German  imaginative  writers,  may  be  cited  as  an  example 
against  US.  Yet,  eminent  as  he  is,  he  is  but  one;  and 
from  his  voluminous  writings  much  might  bfl  wlected 
which  would  even  strengthen  our  position. 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  apply  thtM  re- 
marks to  the  compositions  of  Soblller,  a  writer  who 
disputes  with  Goethe  himself  the  throne  of  German 
imigtnation,  but  wltoae  im^inative  writings,  with 
little  more  than  one  early  well-known  exception,  are 
conducive  to  pur*  amusemsnt  or  eterated  insiruction. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  our  tntantion  to  present  a  fbnnal 
criticism  on  compo^tlons  so  varied  and  so  numerous  as 
Schiller's.  We  shall  prefer  illustrating,  in  broad  outline, 
his  more  celebrated  pieces,  in  connexion  with  a  biogra- 
phical sketch,  which  will,  with  our  brief  extracts  and 
criticisms,  serve  tlie  purpose  of  mutual  illustration. 
Our  source  will  be  chiefly  a  memoir,  written  in  the  year 
1812.  by  his  friend  Kiimer  of  Dresden,  Cither  of  the 
youtliful  patriot  whose  biography  we  have  sketched  in 
a  former  number.  From  the  year  1785,  he  was  one  of 
Schiller's  most  intimate  friends,  and  wrote  from  personal 
knowledge  chiefly ;  and,  when  this  was  not  the  case,  from 
the  most  authentic  iDformation.  This  sketch  we  shall 
illustrate,  where  convenient,  from  the  lives  of  Schiller, 
by  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton ;  the  latter  of 
whom  is  not  only  an  able  biographer,  but  sn  abbre- 
viator  of  those  who  had  the  beat  opportunities  for  the 
Bucce.<isru1  prosecution  of  the  task. 

John  Christopher  Frederick  Schiller,  best  known  by 
the  last  of  his  Christian  names,  was  bom  November  10, 
1759,  at  Marbach,  on  the  Neckar,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wiirttemhurg.  His  fiithcr,  John  Caspar  Schiller,  was 
originally  an  army  surgeon,  wboafterwarda  entered  the 
army  itself,  and  ended  his  as  manager  ot  a  very  ex- 
tensive nursery-plantation  at  Ludwigsburg,  belonging 
to  the  duke.  Though  not  a  well-educated  man,  be 
strove  to  compensate  this  defect  by  diligent  labour; 
and  a  thanksgiving  prayer  of  his  is  still  extant,  written 
after  hts  son  had  attained  celebrity,  in  which  he  com- 
memorates the  fact,  that,  from  the  birth  of  his  son,  he 
had  not  ceased  to  pray  that  the  de&ciencies  of  his  boy's 
educational  means  might  in  some  way  be  supplied  to 
bim.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  good  parent  and  a  good 
man :  nor  were  the  excellencies  of  his  wife  inferior.  She 
was  afTectionately  attached  to  her  husband  and  her 
children,  and  mutually  and  deeply  beloved.  Although 
of  slender  education,  she  could  relish  the  religious  poetry 
of  Utz  and  Gallert.  The  e%rly  characteristics  of  young 
Sc'ailler,  as  described  by  Ki>mer,  were  piety,  gentleness, 
and  tendamess  of  conscience.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  I/orch,  a  frontier  village  of  the 
Wiirttemhurg  territory,  where  his  parents  were  residing 
frjm  1705  to  1763.  His  tutor  here  was  a  parochial 
minister,  named  Moaer,  after  whom,  perh^ips,  he  drew 


the  character  of  Pastor  Moscr,  in  "  The  Robbers."  The 
ion  of  this  tutor  was  hit  earliest  friend,  and  is  thought 
to  have  excited  the  desire  which  he  long  felt  of  entering 
the  ministry. 

Schiller's  poetical  temperament  was  early  developed. 
When  scarcely  past  the  period  of  In&ncy,  it  is  Maid.,  he 
WHS  missed  during  a  thunderstorm.  His  fother  sought 
him,  and  found  him  in  a  solitary  place,  on  a  branch  of 
a  tree,  gaang  on  the  scene.  On  being  reprimanded,  he 
is  said  to  tiave  replied,  "  The  lightning  was  veiy  beauti- 
ful, and  I  wished  to  see  whence  it  came."  Another 
anecdote  of  his  childhood  is  better  sntbentleated.  At 
the  age  of  nine  years,  he,  and  a  Mend  of  the  like  age, 
received  two  kreutzers  apiece  for  repetition  of  their 
catechism  in  church.  This  money  they  resolved  to 
invest  in  a  dish  of  curds  and  cream  at  Harteneck  ;  but 
here  the  young  adventurers  failed  to  obtain  the  desired 
delicacy,  while  the  whole  four  kreutzers  were  demanded 
for  a  quarter  cake  of  cheese,  without  bread  I  Thus  foiled, 
they  proceeded  to  Neckarweihingen,  where  they  accom- 
plished their  object  for  threv  kreutzers,  having  one  to 
spare  for  a  bunch  of  e^apes.  On  this,  young  Schiller 
ascended  an  eminence  which  overlooks  both  places,  and 
uttered  a  grave  poetical  anathema  on  the  barren  land, 
and  a  like  benediction  on  the  r^ion  of  cream. 

On  his  father's  return  to  Ludwigsbuig,  young  Schiller, 
thea  nine  years  old,  first  ygw  the  interior  of  a  theatre,  i 
This  circumstance  seemed  at  onoe  to  disclosehis  genius. 
From  that  moment,  alt  hU  boyish  sports  had  reference  ; 
to  the  drama  i  and  he  b^^  to  forecast  plans  for  tn- 
gedies.  Not  that  his  inclination  to  the  profe-^sion  of  ! 
bis  early  choice  diminished.  He  only  regarded  dramatic 
literature  and  exhibitions  as  amusements  and  relaxa-  | 
tions  from  severer  pursuits.  He  now  continued  his 
studios  in  a  school  at  Ludwigsburg,  where  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  energy,  diligence,  and  activity  of  mind  and 
body.  The  testimonials  which  he  here  received  induced 
the  duke  to  ofl'erhim  a  higher  education,  in  a  seminary 
at  Stuttgart,  which  he  had  lately  founded.  His  father, 
who  felt  his  obligations  to  the  duke,  and  not  least  the 
hvour  which  was  now  oflRsred  him,  reluctantly  aban- 
doned his  origin^  intention  of  indulging  his  son  with 
tbs  profession  of  his  wishes;  and  young  Schiller,  still 
more  reluctantly,  in  1778,  surrsndered  the  Church  for 
the  bar.  In  the  following  year,  when  each  scholar  of 
the  eetablUhmanl  wm  oaued  on  to  delineate  his  own 
character,  he  openly  avowed  "  that  he  should  deem  him- 
self much  happier  if  he  could  serve  his  country  as  a 
divine."  And  he  found  legal  studies  so  little  attractive, 
that,  on  the  addition  of  a  medical  school  to  the  esta- 
blishment, in  1776,  he  availed  himself  of  the  duke's 
permission  to  enrol  himself  a  member. 

During  this  period,  Schiller  was  not  inattentive  to 
the  revolution,  or  rather,  creation,  then  working  in  the 
poetry  of  Germany.  The  immense  resources  of  the 
German  language  were,  in  great  measure,  unknown  to 
the  Germans  themselves.  They  studied  and  compofted 
in  the  classical  tongues,  and,  finding  tbeir  own  so  &r 
removed  from  thove  which  they  contemplated  as  the 
only  models,  regarded  it  as  barbarous ;  or,  if  they  con- 
descended to  use  it,  endeavoured  to  cast  both  words  and 
sentiments  in  a  classical  mould.  But  there  were  minds 
among  them  who  were  beginning  to  perceive  tiut  the 
defects  of  German  litoratare  were  not  inherent,  but  the 
natural  result  of  endeavourins  to  bind  a  singularly 
free  and  original  language  to  rules  and  imagery  foreign 
to  its  genius.  Klopstock,  lTt7.,  Leesing,  Goethe,  and 
OerstenbcTg,  were,  in  different  manners  and  degrees,  of 
this  order.  From  the  study  of  these,  Schiller  caught 
the  spirit  of  a  German  <»iginality,  which  be  afterwards 
so  remarkably  contributed  to  advance.  Baomning, 
about  the  same  time,  acquainted  (through  Wlebnd's 
translation)  with  the  writings  of  Shakepeare,  he  studied 
them  with  avidity  and  delight;  though,  as  he  acknow> 
ledges,  with  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  their  depth. 
During  his  residence  at  Stuttgart,  he  had  composed  an 
epic,  entitled  "  Moses,"  and  a  tragedy  called  "  Cosmo  do' 
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Medici,"  part  of  which  waa  afterwards  worked  Hp  in  "  The 
Roblicra.''  But  he  had  do  sooner  dedded  on  tho  medical 
profession,  tlian  he  resolved  to  a1>andon  poetrj'  for  two 
ycara.  Rewrote  a  L&tia  treatise  "On  the  Philosophy  of 
Phyaioiogj,"  and  defended  a  thesis  "  On  the  Connexion 
of  the  Animal  and  Spiritual  Natures  in  Man."  He  after- 
wards received  an  appointment  as  a  military  surgeon,  and 
was  esteemed  »ble  in  hU  profession.  On  the  expiration  of 
hifi  probational  ccrane,  he  held  himself  free  to  prosecute 
hisavonrite  study.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1780,  the 
&mou3  play  of  "The  Robbers"  saw  the  light.  It  was 
pabtished  at  his  own  expense,  do  hookseiter  venturing 
to  undertake  it. 

Of  the  geDius  displayed  in  this  work  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  The  lang^uage  of  Coleridge  concerning  it 
is  yeiy  remarkable  r 

"  Schiller !  that  hoar  I  would  have  wished  to  die, 
If  ihroQg^h  the  shndderiog  midnight  I  hitd  sent 
From  the  dnrk  dnngeon  of  the  tower  time'reiit 
That  fearful  voice,  a  fwnish'd  father's  cry  I 
Thnt  in  no  afbir-Tnoinent  aiwht  less  vast 
Might  stamp  me  mortal !    A  trismphsnt  sbout 
Black  Horror  screftm'd,  and  all  her  ^blin  rout 
From  tlie  more  withering  scene  diminish'd  put. 
Ah !  bard  tremendous  in  sublimity ! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood, 
Wandering  at  ere  with  finely  frensied  eye. 
Beneath  some  vast  old  tcm[>pst-s winging  wood ! 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gH7.mg  I  would  brood. 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy  I" 

KeTerthelesB,  the  defects  of  this  work  are  not  less  glaring 
than  its  power  is  unquestionable  ;  nor  are  these  defecU 
literary  only.  The  sympathies  of  the  reader  are  in  part 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  crime ;  while  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  play  but  too  well  coincides  with  the  tnmuHnous  cha- 
racter of  that  period.  And  yet,  we  believe  it  is  not  leas 
truly  than  finely  said  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  "  Nothing 
could  he  fbrthcr  from  the  miod  of  the  boy  from  whose  un- 
practised hand  came  this  rough  Titan  sketch,  than  to 
unsettle  virtue,  in  his  delineations  of  crime.  Virtue 
was  then,  as  it  continued  to  the  last,  his  ideal ;  and  if  at 
the  first  he  abook  the  statae  on  its  pedestal,  it  was 
but  from  the  rudeness  of  the  caress  that  sought  to  warm 
it  into  life."  Schiller'a  rel^tous  and  virtuous  feelings 
bad,  however,  uaconsciouMy  to  himself,  been  deteri- 
orated by  the  French  sceptical  writers.  Voltaire  moved 
his  scorn  and  disgust ;  hut  abhorrence  of  filth  will  not 
save  us  from  pollution,  if  we  permit  it«  contact.  Uousaeau, 
insidious  and  visional;,  harmonized  but  too  well  with 
the  tempenment  <^  the  eamestand  contemplative  youth; 
we  know  from  the  ptunfiil  evidence  of  a  little  poem  of 
Schiller's,  bearing  the  name  of  that  subtle  anarch,  that 
the  inflnenee  had  been  bub  too  effective  ;  and  we  trace 
the  fact  even  more  distinctly  in  the  "Philosophical 
Letters."  But  it  would  seem  fi^m  his  own  testimony,  no 
leas  than  from  general  evidence,  that  the  military  des- 
potism which  was  the  constitution  of  the  seminary  at 
Stuttgart  was  the  real  creative  principle  of  the  "  Bob- 
I  beis."  It  furnished  Schiller's  idea  of  order  and  govem- 
I  ment,  while  his  own  restlessness  beneath  that  rigid 
'  ooercion  supplied  his  notion  of  liberty.  It  was  from 
■  a  trauHlation  of  the  "  Robbers,"  that  the  general  tendency 
of  Oerman  literature,  and  of  the  drama  particularly, 
was  estimated  in  England.  The  "Robbers"  could  not 
I  long  be  a  stranger  to  the  stage.  The  Freihorr  von 
Dal  berg,  nuDiger  (tfthetheatreatHannhdm,  produced 
it  onhis  boards  in  1782.  Schiller  was  present  at  the  two 
first  representations  in  January  and  May  of  that  year. 
His  absence,  however,  was  known  to  the  dnfce,  and  he 
was  placed  under  arrest  for  a  fortnight. 

But  his  misfortunes  did  not  end  here,  A  passage 
in  the  "Bobbers"  gave  offence  to  the  Orisons,*  who 
oompUlned  to  the  duke  agunst  his  subject.  The 
nnili  was  that  Sohiller  was  prohibited  from  all  but 
ptofiesinonal  writiu.  and  commanded  to  abandtm  all 
ewmexioD  lith  other  states.   Bat  Kiinwr  informs  as 


( I )  H«  had  called  a«it  oonnUy  "  ths  Otiefa  Atheru." 


I  that,  however  exa^ierated  at  the  time,  he  i^ke  in 
cooler  moments  kindly  of  the  duke,  and  even  ^nstified 

his  proce-'ding,  which  was  not  directed  against  tho 
poet's  genius,  but  his  ill-taste.  He,  indeed,  even  dwelt 
warmly  on  the  duke's  paternal  conduct,  who  gave  him 
salutary  advice  and  warning,  and  asked  to  see  all  his 
poetry.  This  was  reiwlotely  refused ;  and  the  refusal,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  not  inoffensive.  Yet  the  dnVe 
seems  not  to  have  renounced  his  interest  in  his  young 
favourite,  for  no  measures  \iere  taken  against  him  or 
his  family  on  bis  subsequent  departure  from  Stuttgart, 
and  Schiller  even  paid  a  visit  to  them  during  the  duke's 
life,  without  any  molestation.  For  this  departure  he 
wished  the  duke's  permission,  and  endeavoured,  through 
his  friend  Dalberg,  to  obtain  it ;  but,  impatient  at  the 
tediousness  of  the  n^tiations,  be  took  advantage  of  the 
festivities  occasioned  by  the  visit  of  the  Archduke  Paul  of 
Russia,  in  October,  1782,  and  left  Stuttgart  unpereeived. 

His  mother  and  sister  were  in  the  secret ;  his  father 
had  not  been  informed,  lest  loyalty  and  military  subordi- 
nation should  compel  disclosure  to  the  duke.  There  was 
another  person  left  behind,  in  whom  rumour  attributes  an 
interest  to  Schiller,  though  we  are  not  informed  whether 
she  was  apprised  of  his  flight.  This  was  the  widow  of 
a  military  oflScer,  to  whom,  it  is  siud.  Schiller  had  paid 
his  addresses,  and  who  is  by  some  supposed  to  he  the 
"  Laura"  of  his  early  poems.  A  youth  named  Stretcher 
was  the  companion  of  hia  wanderings.  All  Schiller's  for- 
tune lay  in  his  tragedy,  "  The  Conspiracy  of  Flesco  at 
Genoa,"  which  he  hod,  for  the  most  part,  composed  when 
under  arrest.  Arrived  at  Mannheim,  he  rented  his  play 
to  the  stage-manager,  Meier,  {for  I>.ilberg  wns  at  Stutt- 
gart,) with  little  success.  His  Swabian  dialect,  and 
unmelodious  declamation,  drove  away  all  his  smlience 
save  Ifflsnd,  to  whose  personation  his  "Francis  Moor"  in 
"the  RobberB''had  been  deeply  indebted.  But,onap3m8al, 
Meieracknowledged  the  real  meritof'Fiesco,'' and  agreed 
to  produce  it  on  the  stage,  if  Schiller  would  make  the 
requisite  alterations.  Meanwhile,  Schiller  and  hisfriend 
were  warned,  by  letters  firomStQtt:Grart,  that  their  position 
at  Mannheim  was  perilous.  They  accordingly  once 
more  took  flight,  and,  after  many  hardships,  took  np 
their  quarters  at  an  inn  at  Oggersheim,  where 
"  Fiesco"  was  completed,  and  "  Cabal  and  Love  "  begun. 
While  at  this  place,  Schiller  was  offered  an  asylum  at 
Bauerbach,  near  Meinungen,  an  estate  of  Madame  von 
Wo11rx)gen,  with  whoee  sons  he  had  studied  at  Stuttgart. 
Having  disposed  of  his  "  Fiesco"  to  a  bookseller,  he 
with  alacrity  accepted  the  generous  offer,  and  Streicher 
pursued  his  way  to  Hamburg.  At  Bauerbach,  Schiller 
found  repose  and  appliances  for  study ;  finished  "  Cabal 
and  Love,"  and  sketched  "  Don  Carlos."  Of  the  two 
first  of  these  works  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
speak.  They  are  not  without  evidence  of  tnelr  wthor's 
genius ;  but  they  are  not  less  evidential  of  a  taste  which 
he  lived  to  correct,  and  which,  even  at  this  period,  be 
was  correcting. 

"  Don  Carlos"  is  an  immeasurable  advance  into  the 
regions  of  last*  and  order.  The  wild  irregular  prose  of 
the  previous  dramas  is  exchanged  for  rich  and  melo- 
diouB  bluifc  heroic  verse  :  the  characters  are  no  longer 
the  crude  im^nations  of  an  undisciplined  ardour,  but 
finished  Btudies  from  nature,  in  historical  prototypes  ; 
no  longer  bold  distorted  sketches,  but  richly,  yet 
chastely,  coloured  pictures ;  no  longer  flung  together  in 
heedless  and  disorderly  profusion,  hot  grouped  with 
consummate  art  and  sense  of  harmony.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  historian  has  tn  this  work  encroached 
upon  the  poet,  and  rendered  it  in  parts  obscure,  and 
the  connexion  not  alw-iys  palpable.  It  is  far  less 
lucid  than  the  great  dramatic  writings  which  formed 
the  labours  of  Schiller's  later  days.  A  considerable 
interval  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  first  aud 
last  portions  ;  and,  as  the  former  was  printed,  the  drama 
could  not  well  be  rewritten,  to  make  it  harmonize  with  | 
Schiller's  altered  feelings  and  opinions ;  hut  it  spoke  a 
greatpromise,andgaveeanie8tof  a  fatt}ifaT  performanee. 
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It  has  been  ably  translated  by  Francis  Herbert  Cot- 
trell,  Esq. 

In  17^5,  Schiller  took  uphU  residence  at  Mtinnheini, 
where  he  occapied  himself  with  theatrical  projects. 
From  thu  place  he  wrote  to  Madame  Ton  Wollzogen, 
Boliciting  the  hand  of  her  danghter  Charlotte ;  but  it 
appears  that  tlio  attachment  was  not  mutual,  though 
Scoilleralways  continued  to  be  recuvedin  themost  friend- 
ly manner  by  Madame  von  WoUzogen  and  her  daughters. 
Peri»ap3  the  young  lady  herself  regarded  Schiller's  as 
rather  a  preference  than  an  affection,  which  she  seems  to 
have  been  justified  in  doing,  as,  not  long  after,  he  formed 
an  attachment  to  Margaret,  danghter  of  his  Mend 
Schwann  the  bookseller;  a  lady  whom  some  suppose 
to  have  been  his  "  Laura."  During  this  period  he  wrote 
ejaays  on  dramatic  subjects,  edited  a  periodical  called 
"  The  Rhenish  Thalia,"  composeda  poem  called  "Conrad 
of  Sft-abia,"  and  a  second  part  of  the  "  Kobbers,"  to  har- 
monize the  incongruities  of  the  first  Some  scenes  of 
his  "Don  Carlos,"  appearing  in  the  "  Thalia,"  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who 
was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  tiie  Landgrave  of 
Hesac  Darmstadt.  The  dnke  waa^a  lover  of  literature, 
and  a  poet,  and  he  appointed  Schiller  a  member  of  his 
council.  In  March,  1785,  Schiller  removed  to  Leipzig, 
where  his  poetry  had  prepared  him  many  friends,  and 
from  this  year  commenced  what  U  called  "  the  second 
period"  of  Schiller's  life.  He  spent  the  summer  at  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood,  named  Oolis,  surrounded 
by  warm  and  afi^tionate  hearts.  U  was  during  this 
time  that  he  wrote  hia  "  Ode  to  Joy."  But  his  joy  was 
fated  to  be  overclouded.  He  wrote  to  Schwann  soliciting 
amnion  with  his  danghter;  a  request  to  which  he  had  no 
anticipation  of  refusal,  as  he  and  the  young  lady  had 
coiresponded  ;  and,  had  bts  destiny  rested  in  her  bandii, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ho  would  not  have  been 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  &ther,  however,  had 
apparently  seen  enough  of  Schiller's  habita  to  infer 
that  his  wealth  was  not  likely  to  equal  his  fame,  and  the 
poet  was  once  more  met  with  a  refusal. 

From  the  friendly  circle  at  Leipzig  he  removed  to 
Dresden  the  name  year.  Here  he  completed  hia  "  Don 
Carios,"  which  he  recast,  as  br  as  was  practicable ;  and 
is  thought  to  have  assimilated  his  princess  Eboli  to  a  cer- 
tain Fittulein  A  ,  a  great  beauty  of  that  city.  Here, 

too,  he  sketched  the  plan  of  a  drama  which  he  named 
"  The  Misanthrope ;"  collected  materials  for  a  history  of 
therevoltof  the  Netherlands,  under  Philip  II.;  and  wrote 
his  strange  romance  of  "  The  Ohost  Seer ;"  a  work  sug- 
gested by  the  quackeries  of  Cagliostro.  At  this  period, 
also,  were  written  the  "  Philosophical  Letters,"  before  al- 
luded to.  In  1787  he  rra^red  to  Weimar,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  Herderand  Wiehud. 
Here  he  undertook  the  management  of  a  periodical 
called  "The  German  Mercuiy,"  which  he  enriched  with 
aereral  contributions  in  verae  and  prose,  and  to  which 
he  imparted  new  life  and  vigour.  In  the  same  year  he 
received  an  invitation  from  Madame  von  Wollzogen  to 
visit  her  at  Heinnngen.  On  his  return  thence  he  made  a 
brief  Kjoom  at  Budolatadt,  but  a  memorable  one,  as  it 
was  here  that  he  saw  the  FraUIein  von  Langefeld.  This 
event  called  forth  the  Following  oheerrations  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend : 

"  I  require  a  mediam  thnnigli  which  to  enjoy  other  plrasures. 
Friendship,  twte,  truth,  and  beauty  wonld  operate  on  me  more 
powerfiilly,  if  an  nnbrolfcn  train  of  refined,  benefieent,  domestic 
•en^uenta  attuned  me  to  joy,  nnd  raiewed  the  warmth  of  my 
tor^  being.  Hitherto  I  have  been  an  isolated  stranger  wnn- 
denng  about  amid  naturp,  and  have  possessed  nuthi^  of  my 
own.  I  yearn  for  n  pohtical  and  domestic  existence,  rorniauy 
years  I  have  known  no  perfect  happinesa,  not  ao  ranch  for  wnnt 
of  opportunities,  as  because  I  rather  tasted  ukasnres  tlian  enjoyed 
them,  and  wanted  that  even,  equable,  ana  gentle  anacepttiiilhy 
which  only  the  quiet  of  domestic  life  bestows.'* 

It  may  be  well  imagined  that  Schiller  repaired  to 
Rudolstadt  again,  as  eariy  as  possible,  lie  Kpent  the 
following  eummer  there,  and  partly  at  Volkstttdt,  in  \ 


the  same  neighbourhood.  Here  he  cultivatod  the 
friendship  of  the  Langefeld  family,  and  extended  the 
circle  of  his  friends ;  and  during  this  sojonm  he  made 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Goethe.  His  first  impressions 
of  the  great  master  of  German  imagination  are  thus 
detailed : — 

"  On  tlie  whole,  my  truly  high  idea  of  Goethe  has  not  been 
dimiuiflhed  by  this  personal  inttoorarH;  bnt  I  doabt  whether 
we  shall  ever  approach  veiy  cknefy.  Much  which  is  yet  inter- 
eating  to  me,  much  which  is  yet  among  my  wishes  and  my  hopes, 
has  with  him  lived  out  its  period.  Hu  whole  being  is,  from  the 
first,  very  difi^rently  constituted  from  mine;  htswoild  is  not 
mine.  Our  mode*  of  imaeination  are  easentiaUy  dtstinet.  How- 
ever, no  certain  and  wcU-jfrounded  intimacy  can  result  bam 
such  a  meeting.   Time  will  teach  fiirthcr." 

And  the  lesson  was  soon  imparted ;  especially  when 

it  ia  considered  that  all  Ooethe's  prejudices  were  revolted 
by  "  The  Robbcfri,"  and  that  he  had  actually  avoided 
an  interview  as  long  as  poBsiblc.  But  in  a  few  months 
Goethe's  interest  in  Schiller,  and  high  estimate  of  his 
abilities,  were  practically  exemplified.  "  The  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands"  had 'in  part  seen  the  light,  and 
obtained  high  reputation  for  Schiller  as  a  histotian. 
By  the  efforts  of  Goethe,  he  was  now  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  History  in  the  University  of  Jena. 

In  this  sitimtion  Schiller  laboured  diligently,  not 
only  in  reading  and  writing  historj-,  but  also  in  the  con- 
tinued cultivation  of  poetry.  He  was  at  all  times,  as 
such  a  mind  might  be  expected  to  be,  devoted  to  clas- 
sical literature.  But,  at  this  period,  he  imposed  on 
himself  a  course  of  this  study  with  a  direct  view  to  the 
purification  of  taste  and  style.  He  studied  Homer  pro- 
foundly, and  with  great  delight.  He  translated  into 
German  the  "  Iphigeniain  Aulis"  (with  the  exception  of 
the  last  scene),  and  a  part  of  the  "  Phvnisste"  of  £uripides. 
His  freedom,  yet  accuracy,  parUcularlj  in  the  former  <^ 
these  translations,  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  admired. 
He  projected  a  version  of  the  "  Agamemnon"  of  .£schylus, 
a  play  in  which  he  much  delighted.  BUiger  visited 
him  at  Weimar,  in  1789,  and  the  friends  agreed  to 
translate  the  same  passage  of  Virgil,  each  in  a  metre  of 
hi»  own  selection.  These  studies  liad  a  perceptible  in- 
fiucnce  on  his  poetry,  particularly  his  dramas. 

Schiller's  inaugural  lecture  at  Jena  was  attended  by 
an  audience  of  more  than  400 ;  nor  did  it  disappoint 
the  high  expectation  which  had  been  formed  of  it 
His  peu  was  now  a  ready  and  certain  source  of  emolu- 
ment ;  a  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  and  a 
"  German  Plutarch,"  among  various  minor  literary  en- 
terpriser, were  put  in  preparation.  He  was  admired 
and  caressed  by  the  great ;  a  pension  was  aseigned  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  there  was  now  no 
obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  dearest  wishes.  In 
February,  1790,  he  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  the  hand 
of  the  FraUIein  von  Langefeld.  We  here  cast  together, 
from  several  of  his  letters,  as  selected  by  Klfmcr,  passages 
descriptive  of  his  ei^oyment : — "  It  is  quite  anoUier  life, 
by  the  side  of  a  beloved  woman,  from  that  which  I  led 
before,  so  desohite  and  solitai^;  even  in  aummer,  I 
now,  for  the  first  time,  ei^oy  bemtithl  Nattite  enUrel^, 
and  live  in  her.  All  around  me  is  arrayed  in  poetic 
forms,  and  within  me,  too,  they  are  oft  stirring,  ubat 
a  beautiful  life  am  I  now  leading  !  I  gaze  around  me 
with  joyful  spirit,  and  my  heart  finds  an  everduring 
gentle  satisfiictioa  from  without  t  my  soul  experiences 
such  sweet  support  and  ref^sbment !  My  being  moves 
in  harmonious  evenness ;  not  overstrained  by  passion, 
but  calm  and  bright  are  the  days  which  I  pass.  I  look 
forward  on  my  destiny  with  cheerful  spirit ;  standing 
at  the  goal  of  my  desires,  I  am  myself  astonished  to 
think  how  all  has  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations. 
Destiny  has  overcome  my  difficulties,  and  brought  me 
smoothly  to  the  end  of  my  career.  From  the  future  I 
have  every  thing  to  hope.  A  few  yeara,  and  I  shall  live 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  my  mind ;  nay,  I  even  hope  to 
return  to  youth;  the poct^ifo  within  mewill  restore  it." 

This  language,  while  it  proves  the  writer's  affection, 
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parity,  and  elevation  of  mind,  conveys  a  painful  im- 
preBsioa  that  his  woridly  huppiaeas  had  rendered  him 
insensible,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  consideratlonB  which 
ue  not  less  needftil  in  such  moments  than  amid  tho 
darkest  somnre;  but  of  whicli  onr  ingratitude  then 
most  loaes  sight,  vhen  the  love  vhich  would  awaken 
them  is  moat  conspicuous.  How  little  do  we  know  our 
real  happlaess,  when  we  envy  the  Bunshine  of  Schiller's 
heart,  or  repine  in  the  nightof  solitude  and  abandonment ! 
In  that  sunshine  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  poIe-Rtar 
whereby  alone  his  voyage  could  be  directed,  and  which 
is  ever  clearest  when  other  lichts  are  away.  In  bis 
prosperity,  like  the  Psalmist,  ne  had  said,  "  1  shall 
never  be  moved  and,  too  probably,  even  without  the 
pious  acknowledgment  which  qualified  that  presumption, 
"  Lord,  by  thy  favour  Thou  hast  made  my  mountain  to 
stand  strong."  For  though  Schiller,  under  all  circum- 
stances, had  never  lost  the  first  fresh  devotional  feelings 
of  his  boyhood,  and  had  admitted  doubts  with  pun, 
and  desired  to  escape  from  them,  yet  he  amid  not  be  as 
one  whose  £uth  was  stedfostly  grounded  on  the  sure 
rock  of  Bevelation.  Like  the  Psalmist,  however,  he 
could  add, "  Thou  didst  hidethy  face,andl  was  troubled." 
Hercy  and  chastisement,  each  involved  in  the  other, 
overtook  him  in  the  b^inning  of  the  following  year. 
He  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  attack  of  disease  of  the 
cheat,  from  whidi,  though  "  fifteen  yean  were  added  to 
his  life,"  he  never  recovered.  His  whole  fhane  was 
shattered ;  and  repeated  relapses  left  him  incapable  of 
public  lectures  and  every  other  laborious  exertion. 
The  diminution  of  income  consequent  on  this  calamity 
added  much  to  its  severity.  But  this  wa9  not  long  to 
be  a  part  of  hia  distress.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark, 
and  the  Coant  von  Schimmelmann,  offered  him  a  siUary 
of  1000  thalers  for  three  years,  with  a  delicacy  and 
kindness,  as  he  informs  ua,  nob  Icaa  gratifying  than  the 
boon  itself.  ITnembarrassed  now  by  narrow  circum- 
stances and  public  duties,  he  gave  himself  to  the  study 
of  metaphysics.  He  had  formed,  at  Jena,  the  friendnhip 
of  I^^oluB,  SchiitK,  Hufeland,  and  Beinhold;  and  by 
them  he  mm  initiated  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
vliich  be  has  exemplified  in  some  of  his  prose  writings. 
To  this  Sir  Bulvcr  Lytton  attributes  the  Christian  con- 
viction and  religious  tone  which,  after  this  period  (so 
marked  as  to  be  called  "  the  third"  in  Schiller's  Life),  per- 
vades his  compositions.  We  would  rather  ascribe  it  to 
the  teachiug  of  sickness,  before  the  revelations  of  which 
the  mists  of  sophistry  and  self-coniidence  vanish  as  in 
daylight.  The  tUrtietJi  Fealm  will  still  afford  illustra- 
tion. When  David  was  troubled,  his  testimony  was, 
"  I  cried  unto  thee,  0  Lord  ;  and  unto  the  Lord  1  made 
supplication."  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Schiller 
did  likewise ;  or  that  he  experienced  alike  relnra  from 
Him  who  is  unchangeable. 

(n  he  eaiHnHed.) 
 ^ — . 

THE  STILE. 
vt  rai  AvmoB  or  "  thb  kasi  axd  thb  star," 

To  the  poet  and  the  moralist,  the  most  trifling  object 
may  afford  an  occanon  of  serious  musing.  A  Cowpcr 
can  write  beautiful  poetry  "aa  finding  the  heel  of  a 
shoe,"  and  a  Leigh  Hunt  can  ingtmet  and  amuse  by 
meditations  *<on  a  atone."  Let  ub  iiy  if  something 
amusing  or  Instructive  cannot  be  said  about  a  stile. 

These  ns^l  entrances  to  the  fields  have  now  in  many 
places  been  made  to  give  way  to  gates.  Against  this 
Improrement  we  at  least  vehemently  protest.  Go  on, 
ye  improven,  if  ye  will,  to  perforate  rocks,  fell  trees, 
■nd  devutate  estates,— btbig,  if  yon  will,  the  clatter  and 
ihriek  of  steam-engines  into  onr  most  lovely  rural  re- 
treats— torn  the  beautiful-cottages,  with  their  picturesque 
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roofs,  and  the  mantles  of  jessamine,  honcj-suckle,  or  rosea, 
iuto  edifices  without  shape  or  name;  but,  we  entreat 
you,  leave  us  our  stiles.  The  male  part  of  the  commu- 
nity most  certainly  must  wish  their  retention  :  and  if 
»3xy  of  the  gentler  sex  desire  their  destruction,  surely 
they  cannot  be  t^e  beautiful  and  the  young.  Where  does  a 
man  find  so  befitting  and  easy  an  opportunity  of  exhi- 
biting his  agility  and  tenderness,  as  at  a  stile  %  There 
are  now  no  longer  any  dragons  or  Hons  from  which  dis- 
tressed damsels  arc  to  be  delivered ;  enchanted  castles 
and  amorous  giants  have  now  all  disappeared  even  from 
the  nurser>- ;  but  in  some  fortunate  places,  there  still 
remain  stiles.  Qstes,  the  modem  substitutes,  are 
strongly  to  be  deprecated,  for  they  forbid  any  exhibition 
of  courtesy.  Try  it  not,  O  enamoured  reader  I  for  most 
assuredly,  instead  of  expediting  the  passage  of  your 
beloved  by  opening  for  her  the  gate,  you  will  only 
awkwardly  contrive  to  force  it  against  her  side,  and  put 
her  out  of  temper  for  the  rest  of  the  walk.  But  let  us 
see  how  much  better  things  are  managed  where  the 
stiles  have  been  suffered  to  remain. 

Let  us,  in  fancy,  follow  for  a  few  moments  the  couple 
who  have  just  paraed  into  yonder  fields.  With  light, 
joyous  step,  lost  in  earnest  conversation,  they  go  trip- 
pingly over  the  grass,  till  their  progress  is  stopped  by 
the  sUle.  The  gentieman,  pleased  at  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  1^  and  his  nimbleness,  steps  gaily 
across :  but  the  lady  looks  towards  the  barrier  with  tre- 

Eidation.  She  declares  that  it  will  be  impostuble  for 
er  to  cross.  She  has  always  disliked  stiles,  she  says, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  she  ever  saw ;  they  had 
better  return  and  go  some  other  way.  The  c&ralier 
gently  insinuates,  that,  by  a  little  exertion,  he  thinks  it 
might  be  passed  :  a  transverse  piece  of  wood  will  greatly 
assist  the  descent ;  and,  besides,  the  other  way  is  for  less 
pleasant,  and  he  is  not  certain  whether  by  going  in 
that  direction  they  should  not  have  to  climb  a  five- 
barred  gate.  "  And  then,"  he  adds,  "  am  I  not  here  to 
help  you  ?"  The  last  two  arguments  are  conclusive, 
and  mentally  ejaculating  "anywhere  with  him!"  she 
places  her  foot  on  the  lowest  bar  of  the  stile,  Her  inna- 
morato  then  takes  her  hand :  it  is  necessary  that  he 
sboald  gra^  it  firmly,  for  the  terror  of  the  laidy  might 
induce  ner  to  let  go  her  hold :  it  is  also  necessary  that 
she  should  lean  on  his  shoulder  when  she  has  gained 
the  top  of  the  stile ;  but  was  it  necessary  that  she  should 
remain  so  long  in  that  position,  or  that  he  should  place 
liis  arm  around  her  as  she  descended  I  However,  she 
is  now  safely  landed  on  the  other  side :  and  the  frank 
&miliarity  with'  which  she  piessra  his  arm  may  be  caused 
by  her  grateful  reeoUeetions  of  the  perils  from  which  he 
has  just  rescued  her.  But  let  us  follow  them  a  littie 
flirther.  'The  next  stile  is  less  lofty ;  the  top  is  broad 
and  smooti) ;  a  board  beneath  forms  a  convenient  rest- 
ing-place for  the  feet :  and  the  prospect  around  is  de- 
lightfiil.  Can  they  do  otherwise  than  sit  down  upon  it 
for  a  short  time  1  The  spaee  Is  limited ;  it  is  necessaiy, 
therefore,  that  they  should  sit  close  to  each  other :  there 
in  no  support  for  the  back ;  the  graUeman,  therefore, 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  form  one  for  hts  companion 
by  placing  his  arm  round  her  waist :  and  should  he  also 
grasp  one  of  her  hands,  the  circumsUuice  may  be  attri- 
buted to  hia  anxiety  to  save  her  from  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  a  fklL  There,  thei^  they  sit,  side  by  ude,  think- 
ing of  course  of  notldng  but  the  prospect :  and  there  we 
must  be  contented  to  leave  them,  merely  observing,  that 
tiiere  are  many  worse  situations  in  the  world,  than  that 
of  sharing  with  an  amiable  and  virtuous  woman  the  top 
of  a  stile. 

But  there  are  other  uses  to  which  the  stile  is  applied. 
Some  unfortunate  invalid  totters  out  for  a  walk,  accom- 
panied by  his  anxious  wife.  When  he  has  walked  some 
little  distance,  hia  streogtii  b»ins  to  fail,  and  he  be- 
comes anxious  to  return.  "Try,  my  dear,"  says  the 
wife,  encouragingly,  "  try  to  walk  at  least  to  the  stile, 
and  there  you  will  be  able  to  rest."  The  sufferer  does 
so,  and  finds  in  the  friendly  etile  a  pleasant  resting 
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place,  whence  he  is  able  to  return,  refreshed  aad  aoi- 
mat«d,  to  his  home. 

And  then,  how  useful  is  the  Mile  to  the  poet  or  the 
philoMpher  I  Our  ancestors,  with  a  dno  resard  for  the 
intflrestB  of  otbem,  have  ofl«-n  placed  the  stile*  on  spots 
which  command  beautiful  proepccts.  Here,  then,  does  the 
poet  often  sit  and  indulge  in  those  delightfal  reveries 
which  seem  like  a  foretaste  of  Heit>ven~hcre  does  some 
"  mute,  inglorious  Milton"  frame  those  fimtasticat  crea- 
tions which  are  to  die  away  unknown  to  the  world — and 
here  the  more  fortunate  Totaries  of  the  muse  shi^  ^lose 
glittering  conceptions  which  are  afterwards  enshrined 
for  immortality  in  an  "  Excursion"  or  a  "  Task."  And 
here,  too,  the  Christian  moralist  may  hare  paused  to 
gather  some  illustration  to  add  point  to  his  expositions 
of  sacred  truth. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  are  some 
inconveniences  attached  to  the  stile.  In  rainy  weather, 
for  instance,  it  gets  slippery :  you  mount  with  confi- 
dence, but  your  descent  is  disastrous :  and  a  bruised 
ancle  is  sometimes  the  result.  Another  annoyance  is, 
when  yon  are  paseiog  through  the  fields  In  haste,  to 
discover  a  lurge  party  making  thctr  way  to  the  stile  in 
an  opposite  direction.  You  hurry  towards  it  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  it  first :  you  are  justtoo  late  ;  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  standing  still,  looking  like  a  sim- 
pleton, while  one  after  anouier  of  your  rivals  proceeda 
slowly  to  ascend  and  descend  ;  each  one,  as  be  or  she 
steps  down  before  you,  casting  on  you  a  compassionate 
glance,  and  seeming  to  say,  "  Have  patience  ;  it  will  be 
your  turn  by-«nd-by;  there  are  only  a  dozen  of  us !" 

It  is  with  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  we  gaze  on  the 
worn  and  worm-eaten  top  of  the  ptile,  and  think  of  those 
who,  in  snceenion,  have  pressed  it  There  have  the 
children  from  time  immemorial  gathered  to  play,  choos- 
ing, with  the  usnal  perversity  of  childhood,  the  very 
spot  where  they  are  most  in  the  way  ;  there  has  sat  the 
aged,  musing  on  the  past  with  the  calm  of  gratified  de- 
sire, or  perhaps,  envying  the  robust  strength  of  those 
whom  he  sees  lalwuring  in  the  field  ;  there  has  sat  the 
sentimentalist  whom  uncongenial  society  has  driven  to 
solitude,  and  who  finds  in  the  trees  and  the  birds  amore 
cheerful  oompanionebip  than  that  of  unKympatbising 
man ;  and  thither,  perhaps,  has  the  wandei-er  returned 
after  many  years  of  toil  and  sorrow  in  other  lands,  to 
retrace  the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  and  to  weep  bitter 
tears  over  the  well-remembered  spot  which  he  once  ea- 

i'oyed  in  the  society  of  those  at  length  estranged  from 
tim  or  dead.  Yes;  across  tlie  stile  may  they  all  have 
passed  ;  and  now  beneath  yondergrassy  hillocks,  "  after 
life's  fitful  fever,  they  sleep  well while,  perhap!?,  seated 
on  the  spot  which  they  once  occupied,  the  care-worn 
man  looks  towards  their  graves,  and  sighs  for  the  day 
when  he  may  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  repose  which 
he  trusts  they  are  now  enjoying  ;  or  the  ambitioui  en- 
thusiast, shrinking  from  the  oblivion  in  which  they 
seem  to  be  enwrapped,  pants  to  win  for  himself  an  im- 
mortaUty  even  on  earth,  by  leaving  behind  him  some- 
thing which  may  beneSt  his  fellows,  and  which  th£ 
worid  shall  "not  willingly  let  die." 

M.  N. 
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Amokost  the  minor  phenomena  which  are  hourly 
occurring  in  the  details  of  eveiy-day  life,  although  wc 
are  seldom  niffieiently  close  observers  to  perceive  them, 
there  ts  none  more  remarkable  than  the  change  wrought 
in  onr  feelings  and  ideas  by  a  good  night's  rest ;  and  never 
was  this  change  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  act  of  pei^ 
forming  the  character  of  chief-mourner  at  my  own  | 
funenl,  and  I  awoke  In  the  bt^est  possible  hedth  and  i 


spirits,  with  a  strong  determination  never  to  "say  die" 
under  any  conceivable  aspect  afikirs  might  assume. 
''  What  in  the  world,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  sprang  out 
of  bed  and  b^u  to  dzeee, — "  what  in  the  worid  waa 
there  for  me  to  make  myself  so  miserable  about  last 
night?  Suppose  Cambeiund  and  Lawless  should  lan^ 
at,  and  tease  me  a  tittle  at  first,  what  does  ib  signify  1 
I  must  take  it  in  good  part  as  long  as  I  cui,  and  if  tiiat 
does  not  do,  I  must  speak  seriously  to  them, — tell  them 
they  really  annoy  me,  and  make  me  uncomfortAble,  and 
then,  of  eourse,  they  will  leave  off.   As  to  Coleman,  I 

am  certain  Well,  it's  very  odd  I"— Thia  last  remark 

was  elicited  by  the  fiwt,  that  a  search  I  bad  been 
making  for  some  minutes,  in  every  plaee  possible  and 
impossible,  for  that  indispensable  article  of  male  attire, 
my  trowsers,  had  proved  wholly  ineffectual,  although  I 
had  a  distinct  recollection  of  living  placed  them  care- 
fully on  a  diair  by  my  bedside,  tiio  previous  night. 
There,  however,  they  certidnly  were  not  now,  nor,  as  fiu- 
as  I  could  diBcover,any  where  else  in  the  room.  Under 
these  circumstances  ringing  the  bell  for  Thomas  seemed 
advisable,  as  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  probably 
abstracted  the  missing  garment  for  the  purpose  of 
brushing.  In  a  few  moments  he  answered  the  sum- 
mons, and,  with  a  &ce  bright  from  the  combined  effects 
of  a  light  heart  and  a  severe  application  of  yellow  soap, 
inauirod,  "if  I  had  rung  for  my  shaving-water ! " 
"Wiiy,  no— I  do  not — that  is,  it  was  not— I  seldom 
shave  of  a  morning ;  for  the  foct  is,  I  have  no  beard  to 
shave  as  yet."  "  Oh,  sir,  that's  no  reason ;  there's  Ur. 
Colenum's  not  got  ihe  leastest  westige  of  a  Itair  upon  his 
chin,  and  he's  l>een  mowing  away  with  the  greatest  of 
persewerance  for  the  last  six  months,  and  sends  his 
rashier  to  be  ground  everr  three  weeks,  regUar,  In  oidor 
to  get  a  beard  —  hut  what  dan  I  do  for  yon,  dri" 
"Why,"  replied  I,  trying  to  look  grave,  "it's  veiy  odd, 
but  I  have  lost — that  is,  1  can't  find — my  trowsers  any- 
where. I  put  them  on  this  chair  last  night,  I  know." 
"  Umph  !  that's  sing'hu-,  too  ;  I  was  just  a  coming  up 
stairs  to  brush  'em  for  you ;  you  did  not  hear  any  body 
come  into  yoor  room,  after  yon  went  to  bed,  did  you, 
sir  V  "  No ;  but  then  I  was  so  tired,  I  slept  as  sound 
as  a  top."  "  Ah  !  I  shouldn't  much  wonder  if  Hr. 
Coleman  knew  something  about  'em  :  perhaps  you  had 
better  put  on  another  pair,  and  if  I  can  find  'em.  111 
bring  'em  back  after  breakfast."  This  was  very  good 
advice,  and  therefore,  of  course,  impossible  to  follow; 
for,  on  examining  my  trunk,  lo  and  behold  !  dress 
pantaloons,  white  duc^,  "et  hOc  genus  omne,"  had 
totally  disappeared,  and  I  seemed  to  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  making  my  first  appearance  at  my  tutor's 
breakfast  table,  in  an  extemporary  "  kilt,"  improvised  for 
the  occasion,  out  of  two  towels  and  a  checked  neckcloth. 
In  this  extremity  Thomas,  as  a  last  resource,  knocked  at 
Coleman's  door,  informing  him,  that  I  should  be  glad 
to  speak  to  him,— a  proceeding  speedily  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  that  gentleman  in  proprift  personA. 
"  Good  morning,  F^legh  !  hope  you  slept  well.  Ytm  are 
looking  cold  ;  had  not  you  bettor  get  some  clothes  on  1 
Mildman  will  be  down  in  a  minute,  and  there  will  be 
a  pretty  row  if  we  are  not  all  there  ;  he's  precious 
particular,  I  can  tell  you."  "  That  is  exactly  what  I 
want  to  do,"  replied  I,  "  hot  the  fiict  is,  somebody  has 
taken  away  all  my  trowsers  In  the  night"  "Bless  me  I 
you  don't  say  so  1  another  case  of  pilfering  I  this  is  get- 
ting serious  :  I  will  call  Lawless.  —  I  say.  Lawless  I " 
"Now,  what's  the  rowl"  wasthereply,  "have  the  French 
landed  1  or  is  the  kitchen  chimney  on  fire  \  What  do  I 
sec )  Fairlegh.  lightly  and  elegantly  attired  in  nothing 
but  his  shirt,  and  Thomas  standing  like  Niobe,  the  pic- 
ture  of  woe,— here's  a  sight  fbr  a  &tlier  !"  "  Why !  it's 
a  bad  job,"  said  Coleman ;  "  here's  another  case  of  pilfer- 
ing ;  Fairlegh  has  had  all  his  troii^rs  stolen  in  the 
night"  "  You  don't  say  so  !"  r^oined  Lawless:  "what 
is  to  be  done  1  It  must  be  stopped  somehow :  we  had 
better  toll  him  what  we  know  about  it.  Thomas,  leave 
the  room."  Thomas  obeyed,  giving  me  a  look  of  great 
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intdligenee  as  he  irent,  and  Lawleu  continaed,  "I  am 
afraid  you  wiW  hardly  believe  i», — it  is  really  a  most 
nnbeard-of  thli^,— but  we  hare  lately  missed  a  great 
many  of  our  clothes,  and  we  hare  every  reason  to  8us> 
{ I     peel,  (I  declare  1  can  scarcely  bear  to  mention  it,)  that 
'  I     Al  ildman  taJkes  them  himself,  fancying,  of  course,  that 
I     being  placed  by  his  position  bo  entirely  above  sunpicion, 
I     he  may  do  it  with  impunity.    We  have  suspected  this 
I     for  some  time,  and  lately  one  or  two  circumstances,— old 
elotheBmen  having  been  seen  leaving  his  atndy,  a  pawn- 
ticket fiUiiug  ont  oT  hia  waistcoat  pocket  one  day  as  he 
I      was  going  out  of  our  parlour,  Ac., — have  put  the  matter 
beyond  a  doubt ;  but  he  has  never  gone  to  mieb  an  ex- 
ii     tent  «a  this  before.   Mmd  you  do  not  mention  a  word 
I      of  this  to  Thomas,  for,  bad  as  Hildman  is,  one  would  not 
'     wish  to  show  him  up  before  his  own  servant"   "  Good 
I     ^neions  !"  cried  I,  "  I  had  no  idea  such  things  ever 
I     could  take  place,  and  he  a  clerg^'man,  too  I— dreadftal ! 
[     bat  what  in  the  worldam  I  to  do  1 1  have  not  got  a  pair 
I      of  trowsers  to  pot  on.  Oh  !  if  he  would  but  have  taken 
I      any  thing  else,  even  my  watch,  instead,  I  should  not  have 
!      minded — what  shall  I  doV    "Why  really,"  replied 
'     Coleman,  "it4s  not  so  easy  to  advise:  you  can't  go 
I     down  as  you  are,  that's  certain.   Suppose  you  were  to 
;      wrap  younelf  up  in  a  blanket,  and  go  and  tell  him  yon 
I     have  found  him  out,  and  that  you  will  call  a  policeman 
if  he  does  not  give  you  your  clothes  at  once ;  have  it 
ont  with  blm  fitirly  and  check  the  thing  effectually 
once  for  all — eh  )"   "  No,  that  won't  do."  said  Lawless, 
"  1  should  say,  sib  down  quietly,  (how  cold  you  must  be  !) 
and  write  him  a  civil  note,  saying,  that  yon  had  reason 
to  believe  he  had  borrowed  your  trowsers,  (that's  the 
way  I  ahould  put  it,)  and  that  yon  would  he  veiy  much 
{^ratified  by  hto  aendlng  yon  a  fair  to  vear  to-day ;  and 
then  yon  can  stick  in  something  about  your  being  always 
accustomed  to  live  with  people  who  were  particular 
about  dress,  and  that  you  are  sorry  you  are  obliged 
I     to  trouble  him  about  mich  a  trifle ;  in  fact,  do  a  bit 
of  the  respectful,  and  then  poll  up  short  with  '  obedient 
!     pupil,'  ke."   "  Aye,  that's  the  way  to  do  it,"  said  Cole- 
man, "in  the  Bbop-fellow's  style,  you  know, — much 
obliged  for  past  favours,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  of 
the  same,— more  than  you  do,  though,  Fairlegh,  I  should 
^stxj,  but  there  goes  the  bell — I  am  off,"  and  away  he 
scudded,  foUovedl^  Lawless  hommiBg, — 

"  Brian  O^Xynn  had  no  breeches  to  wear. 
So  he  took  an  old  eatakia  and  made  hbu  a  pair." 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things :  the  breakfast  bell  had 
rung,  and  1,  who  considered  being  too  late  a  crime  of 
the  first  magnitode,  was  unable  even  to  begin  dressing, 
I     from  the  melancholy  fact  that  every  pair  of  trowsers  I 
'    had  in  the  world  had  disappeared;  while,  to  complete 
npy  misery,  I  was  led  to  believe  the  delinquent  who  had 
alwtracted  them  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  tutor, 
whom  I  liad  come  fully  prepared  to  regard  with  feelings 
of  the  utmost  respect  and  veneration. 
However,  in  such  a  situation,  thinking  over  my 
j    miseries  was  worse  than  useless ;  something  must  be 
done  at  once,— but  what  1  Write  the  note,  as  Lawless  had 
!    advised  t   No,  it  was  no  good  thinking  of  that ;  I  felt  I 
,    eould  not  do  it  "  Ah  !  a  bright  idea  !— 111  try  it"  So, 
suiting  the  act'ontothe  word,  I  rang  the  bell,  and  then, 
jnmptng  into  bed,  muffled  myself  op  in  the  bed-clothes. 

"  We)),  sir,  have  you  found  themi"  asked  Thomas, 
entering.    "  No,  Thomas,"  replied  1  dolefully,  "  nor  ever 
'    shall,  I  fear;  but  will  you  go  to  Dr.  Mildman,  and  tell 
I    him,  with  my  respects,  that  I  cannot  gel  up  to  break- 
1    fast  this  morning,  and,  if  he  asks  «bat  is  the  matter 
j    with  me,  say  that  1  am  prevented  from  coming  down  by 
ttven  cold.    I  am  sure  that  is  true  enough,"  added 
I,  shivering.    "Well,  air,  I  will.  If  you  wish  It;  but  I 
don't  exactly  sec  the  good  of  It ;  you  must  get  up  some- 
time or  other."    "  I  don't  know,"  replied  I  gloomily, 
"  we  shall  see ;  only  do  you  take  my  message."   And  he 
accordingly  left  the  room,  muttering  as  he  did  so, 
"Well/T  call  thla  a  great  deal  too  bad,  and  111  tell 


matter  of  it  myself,  if  nobody  else  won't."  "  Tell  master 
of  it  himself!" — he  also  suspects  him  , then.  This 
crushed  my  last  Aiint  hope  that,  after  all,  it  might  turn 
out  to  be  only  a  trick  of  the  pupils ;  and,  overpowered  by 
the  utter  vileness  and  depmvity  of  him  who  was  set  in 
authority  over  me,  I  buried  my  face  in  the  pillow,  feelin? 
a  strong  inclination  to  renew  the  Umentations  of  the 
preceding  night  Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  when 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  footstep  slowly  ascending  the  stairs 
attiaeted  my  attention.  I  raised  my  head,  and  beheld 
the  benevolent  countenance  (for  even  then  it  certainly 
did  wear  a  benevolent  ezpresfuon)  of  my  wioked  tutor, 
regarding  me  with  a  mingled  look  of  scmtiny  and  pity. 
"  Why,  riurlegh,  what's  all  thisi  — Thomas  tells  me  you 
are  not  able  to  come  down  to  breakfast ;  you  are  not  ill, 
I  hope?"  "No,  sir,"  replied  I,  "I  don't  think  1  am 
very  ill,  but  I  can't  come  down  to  breakfast"  "Not 
ill,  and  yet  you  can't  come  down  to  breakflust  t  what  in 
the  world  prevents  you \"  "  Perhaps,"  said  I,  (for  I  was 
becoming  angry  at  what  I  considered  his  unparalleled 
cfl'rontery,  and  thought  I  would  give  him  a  hint  that  he 
could  not  deceive  me  bo  easily  as  he  seemed  to  expeot,) 
"  Perhaps  you  can  tell  that  better  than  I  can." — "  I,  my 
boy  1 — I  am  aftaid  not;  my  pretensions  to  the  title  of 
doctor  are  baaed  on  divinity,  not  physic : — however,  put 
out  your  tongue — that's  right  enough ;  let  me  feel  your 
hand — a  little  cold  or  so,  but  nothing  to  signify ;  did 
you  ever  have  this  sort  of  seizure  happen  at  home?" 
Well,  this  was  adding  Insult  to  injury  with  a  vengeance  : 
not  content  with  stealing  my  clothes  himself,  but 
actually  asking  me  whether  such  things  did  not  happen 
at  home  1  The  wretch  !  thought  I ;  does  he  suppose  that 
eveiy  body  ia  as  wicked  aa  himself}  "  No,"  answered  I, 
my  voice  trembling  with  the  anger  I  was  scarcely  able  to 
repress ;  "  no,  sir,  such  a  thing  never  could  happen  in 
my  dear  father's  house."  "There,  don't  agitate  your- 
self; you  seem  excited:  perhaps  you  had  better  lie  in 
bed  a  little  longer;  I  will  send  you  up  something  warm, 
and  afler  that  you  may  feel  more  inclined  to  get  up," 
xaid  he  kindly,  adding  to  himself  as  he  left  the  room, 
"  Very  strange  bov,— I  can't  make  him  out  at  all." 

The  door  closed,  and  1  was  onoe  more  alone.  "  Is  he 
guilty,  or  notguiltyT  thonghtl;  "ifhe  really  has  taken 
the  clothes,  he  is  the  most  accomplished  hypocrite 
I  ever  heard  of ;  yet  he  must  have  done  so,  every  thing 
combiuM  to  prove  it — Thomas's  speech—nay,  even  his 
own  offer  of  sending  me  "  something  warm ;"  something 
warm,  indeed  !  what  do  I  want  with  any  thing  warm, 
except  my  trowsers  T  No!  the  fact  was  beyond  dispute; 
they  were  gone,  and  he  had  stolen  them,  whilst  1,  un- 
happy youth,  was  entirely  in  his  power,  and  had  not 
therefore,  a  chance  of  redresa.  "But  I  will  not  bear 
it,"  cried  I,  "  I'll  write  to  my  father, — I'll  run  away, — 
I'll—"  "Hurra  '"shouted  Thomas,  rushing  into  the  room 
with  his  arm  full  of  clothes,  "  here  they  are,  sir  I  I  have 
found  the  whole  kit  of  them  at  last"  "Where!"  ex- 
claimed I  eagerly.  "  Where!  why,  in  such  a  queer  place  !" 
replied  he,  "  stuffed  up  the  chimney,  in  nuutcr'a  study ; 
but  I've  given  them  a  good  brushing,  and  they  are 
none  the  worse  for  it,  except  them  bleasecTWhile  ducks ; 
they  are  a'moet  black  ducks  now.  though  they  will  wash, 
w>  that  don't  signif]^  none."  "  Up  the  chimney,  in  mas- 
ter's study  I"  here  was  at  latt  proof  positive ;  my  clothes 
bad  been  actually  found  in  his  poesession— oh,  the 
wickedness  of  this  world  '.  "  But  how  did  you  ever 
find  themi"  asked  I.  "Why!  I  happened  to  go  in 
to  fetch  something,  and  I  see'd  a  little  bit  of  the  leg 
of  one  of  them  hanging  down  the  chimney,  so  I  guessed 
how  it  all  was,  directly.  1  think  I  know  how  they 
got  there,  too,  Uiqr  did  not  iralk  there  by  themselves,  I 
flbould  say."  "  I  wish  th^  had,"  mattered  I.  "  I 
thought  somebody  was  up  too  early  this  morning  to 
be  about  any  good,"  coutmued  he ;  "  he  is  never  ont 
of  bed  till  the  las'-  moment,  without  there's  some  mis- 
chief  in  the  wind."  This  was  pretty  plain  speaking,  how- 
ever. Thomas  was  cleariy  ai  well  aware  of  his  master's 
nefiuteus  piaetlees  as  the  pupils  Aemselvea,  and  Law- 
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Icsb's  uaiable  desire  to  codcc&I  Dr.  Mildnum's  bios  froK 
his  servant's  knowledge  was  no  longer  of  any  avail. 
I  hastened,  therefore,  (the  only  reason  for  ^lence  being 
thus  removed,)  to  relieve  my  mind  from  the  burden 
of  just  indignation  which  was  oppressing  it.  "  And  can 
you,  Thomas,"  exclaimed  I,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  rem&in 
the  servant  of  a  man  who  dares  thus  to  outrage  every 
lav,  human  and  divine'  one  who,  having  taken  upon 
himself  the  sacred  office  of  a  cleigymui  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  so  made  it  his  especial  dnty  to  set  a 
good  example  to  all  around  him,  can  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed  in  regard  to  his 
pupils,  and  actually  demean  himself  by  purloining  the 
clothes  of  the  young  men  (1  felt  five  and  twenty  at  the 
very  least  at  that  moment)  committed  to  his  charge ) — 
why  E  my  father" — what  I  imagined  my  father  would 
have  said  or  done  under  these  circamatances,  was  fated 
to  remtun  a  mystery,  as  my  eloquence  was  bronght  to  a 
sudden  conclusion  by  my  consternation  at  a  series  of 
remarkable  phenomena,  which  had  been  developing 
themselves  during  my  harangue  in  the  countenance 
of  Thomas,  terminating  abruptly  in  what  appeared  to 
me  a  fit  of  most  unmitigated  insaDity.  A  look  ot 
extreme  astonishment,  which  he  had  assumed  at  Uie 
beginning  of  my  speech,  hod  given  place  to  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  surprise  and  anger  as  I  continued; 
which  again  in  ita  turn  had  yielded  to  a  grin  of  in- 
tense amusement,  growing  every  moment  broader  and 
broader,  accompanied  by  rubbing  together  his  handa, 
and  a  spasmodic  twitching  of  his  whole  person ;  and,  as 
I  mentioned  his  master's  purloining  my  trowaera,  he 
suddenly  sprang  np  from  the  floor  nearly  a  yard  high, 
and  commenced  an  extempore  paa  tetd  of  a  Jim  Crow 
character,  which  he  contmued  with  unabated  vigour 
during  several  minutes.  This  "  Mazourka  decMaee," 
or  whatever  a  ballet-master  would  have  called  it,  having 
at  length,  to  my  great  joy,  concluded,  the  performer  of 
it  sank  exhausted  into  a  chair,  and  regarding  me  with  a 
face  stUl  somewhat  the  worse  for  his  laie  violent  exer- 
tions, fiivouied  me  with  the  following  geographical 
remark  : — "  Well,  I  never  did  believe  in  the  existence 
of  sich  a  plara  as  Oreenland  before,  but  there's  no 
where  else  as  you  could  have  come  from,  sir,  I  am 
certain."  "  Eh  !  why  !  what's  the  matter  with  you  1  have 
I  done  any  thing  particularly  '  green,'  as  you  call  it  1 
what  are  yon  talking  about]"  said  I,  not  feeling  exactly 
pleased  at  the  reception  my  virtaoos  indignation  baa 
met  with.  -"  Oh  .'  don't  be  ang^,  sir ;  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you ;  but  really  I  could  not  help 
it,  when  I  heard  you  say  about  master's  having  stole 
your  things.  Oh  lor ! "  he  added,  holding  his  sides 
with  both  hands,  "  how  my  sides  do  ache,  snrc-Iy !" 
''Do  yon  oonsider  that  ai^  laughing  matterV  said  I, 
still  in  the  daik.  "  Oh  I  don't  air,  don't  say  it  again, 
or  you  will  be  the  death  of  me,**  replied  Thomas,  strug- 
gling against  a  relapse, "  why!  bless  your  innocence,  what 
cauld  ever  make  you  think  master  would  take  your 
clothes?"  "  Make  me  think )  why!  Lawless  told  mo 
60,"  answered  I,  "and  he  also  said,  it  was  not  the  first 
time  such  a  thing  had  occurred  either."  "  You'll  have 
enough  to  do,  sir,  if  you  believe  all  the  young  gentle- 
men tell  you ;  why  !  master  would  as  fltion  think  of  flying, 
as  of  stealing  anything.  It  was  Mr.  Coleman  as  |)ut 
them  up  the  chimney  ;  ne's  always  a  playing  some  trick 
for  everlasting."  A  pause  ensued,  during  which  the 
whole  dSaSx  in  its  true  bearings  became  for  the  first 
time  clear  to  my  mind's  eye ;  the  result  of  my  cogita- 
tions may  be  gathered  from  the  following  remark, 
which  escaped  me  as  it  were  involuntarily, — "  What  a 
confounded  ass  I  have  made  of  myself,  to  be  sure  f 

Should  any  of  my  readers  be  rude  enough  to  agree 
with  me  in  this  particular,  let  them  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  peculiar  position  in  which  I  was  placed. 
Having  lived  from  childhood  in  a  quiet  country  par- 
sonage, with  my  father  and  mother,  and  a  sister  younger 
than  myself,  as  my  sole  companions,  "myatification," 
Uiat  ia,  telling  falsehoods  by  way  of  a  joke,  was  a  peiv 


fectly  novel  idea  to  me,  and,  when  that  joke  involved 
such  serious  consequences  as  oflending  the  tutor  under 
whose  care  we  were  placed,  I  (wholly  ignorant  of  the 
impudence  and  recklessness  of  public  school  boys)  con- 
sidered such  a  solution  of  the  mystery  inconceivable. 
Moreover,  every  thing  around  me  was  so  strange,  and  eo  | 
entirely  different  to  the  habits  of  life  in  which  I  had 
been  hitherto  brought  up,  that  for  the  time  my  mind  \ 
was  completely  bewUdered.  I  appeared  to  have  lost  my 
powen  of  judgment,  and  to  have  relapsed,  as  fiu-  as 
intellect  was  concerned,  into  childhood  again.    My  i 
readers  must  excuse  this  digression,  but  it  appeared 
to  me  necessary  to  explain  how  it  was  possible  for  a  lad 
of  fifteen  to  have  been  made  the  victim  of  such  a  pal-  ! 
pably  absurd  deception,  without  its  involving  the  neces- 
sity of  his  not  being  "  so  sharp  as  he  shonld  be." 

The  promised  "something  warm"  made  its  appear- 
ance ere  long,  in  the  shape  of  tea  and  toast,  which, 
despite  my  alarming  seimre,  I  demolished  with  great 
gusto  in  bed,  (for  I  did  not  dare  to  get  up,)  feeling, 
from  the  fact  of  my  having  obtained  it  under  false 
pretences,  very  like  a  culprit  all  the  while.  Having 
finished  my  breakCast,  and  allowed  sufficient  time  to 
elapse  for  my  recovery,  I  got  up,  and,  selecting  a  pair  of 
trowsers  which  appeared  to  have  suflered  less  from  < 
their  sojourn  in  the  chimney  than  the  others,  dressed 
myself,  and  soon  after  eleven  o'clock  made  my  appear- 
ance in  the  pupil's  room,  where  1  found  Dr.  Mildman 
seated  at  his  desk,  and  the  pupils  apparently  very  hard 
at  work.  "  How  do  you  find  yourself  now  you  ore  up, 
Fairleghl"  inquired  my  tutor  kindly.  "Quite  well, 
sir,  thank  you,"  I  repUed,  feeling  like  an  impostor. 
"  Quite  recovered!''  continued  he.  "Every  thing— en- 
tirely, I  mean,"  stammered  I,  thinking  of  my  trowsera. 
"  That's  well,  and  now  let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  Latin 
and  Greek  lining  you  have  got  to  your  head."  So 
saying,  he  pointed  to  a  seat  by  his  Mde,  and  com- 
menced what  1  considered  a  very  formidable  exami-  ' 
nation,  iritb  the  view  of  eliciUng  the  extent  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  Antiquity,  which  ! 
proved  to  be  extremely  select.  When  he  had  thoroughly 
satisfied  (or  dissatisfied)  himself  upon  this  point,  he 
recommended  Horace  and  Xenophon  to  my  particular 
notice,  adding,  that  Coleman  was  also  directing  his 
attention  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  same  honour-  j 
able  and  learned  eentlemsn, — and  that,  therefore,  we  | 
were  to  work  together.  He  then  explained  to  me  certain 
rules  and  regulations  of  his  establishment,  to  which  ' 
he  added  a  few  moral  remarks,  conveying  the  informsr 
tion,  that,  if  I  always  did  exactly  what  he  considered 
right,  and  scrupulously  avoided  every  thing  he  deemed 
wrong,  I  might  relieve  my  mind  from  all  fears  of  hia 
displeasure,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  satisfiuitoiy,  if 
not  particularly  original.  Exactly  as  tike  clock  stmok 
one,  Dr.  Mildman  left  the  room,  (the  morning's  "  study," 
as  it  was  called,  ending  at  that  hour,)  leaving  us  our  own 
masters  till  five,  at  which  time  we  dined.  Lest  any 
kind  reader  should  fancy  we  were  sttured,  let  me  add, 
that  at  half-post  one  a  substantial  luncheon  was  pro- 
vided, of  which  we  might  partake  or  not  as  we  pleaaed. 
As  well  as  I  remember,  we  generally  did  incline  towards 
the  demolition  of  the  viands,  unless  "metal  more 
attractive"  awaited  us  elsewhere — but  I  am  digressing. 

"Pray,  Fairlegh,  what  did  you  mean  by  not  coming 
down  till  eleven  o'clock  1"  asked  Cumberland,  in  an 
angry  tone.  "Did  its  mamma  say  it  was  always  to  have 
its  breakfast  in  bed,  a  dear  V  sneered  Lawless.  "  When 
she  fastened  tbat  pretty  square  collar  round  its  neck," 
chimed  in  Coleman.  "Just  like  a  great  gal,"  added 
Mullins.  "  Mildman  was  exceedingly  angry  about  it, 
I  can  tell  you,"  continued  Cumberland,  "and  desired 
me  to  speak  seriously  to  you  on  the  subject ;  such 
abominable  idleneiw  \»  not  to  be  tolerated."  "It  was 
not  idleness,"  answered  I,  warmly  ;  "  you  all  know,  very 
well,  why  I  could  not  come  down,  and  I  don't  think  it 
was  at  all  right  or  kind  of  you  to  play  me  such  a  trick." 
"  Eh,— -now  don't  say  that, — you  will  hurt  my  feelings ; 
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I  declare  it  is  quite  affacting,"  asdd  Coleman,  wiping  his 
eyes  with  Mullina'a  bandkercluef,  of  which  he  had  jusb 
picked  hia  pocket.  "  I'd  h&ve  giren  five  pounds  to 
h&TO  seen  oM  Sam'a  piuz,  when  he  was  trying  to  make 
ont  what  ailed  young  stupid  here,  whether  he  was  really 
ill,  or  only  shamming,"  said  Lawless ;  "  depend  upon  it, 
he  thinks  it  was  all  pretence,  and  he  oon't  bear  any 
thing  of  that  sort ;  that  was  why  he  began  spinning  him 
that  long  yam  about  'meriting  his  approbation  by 
upright  and  stnughtforward  conduct,'  this  morning.  I 
saw  what  the  old  boy  was  uming  at  in  a  minute ;  there's 
nothing  puts  him  ont  so  mach  as  being  deceived." 
"  Won't  he  set  him  all  the  lisrd  lines  to  construe  1  that's 
all,"  said  MnUins.  "It  will  be  'hard  lines'  upon  him 
if  he  does,"  observed  Coleman.  "  Hold  your  tongue, 
Freddy  I  yonr  puns  are  enough  to  make  one  ill,"  said 
Cumberland.  "Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
going  to  stand  here  all  day,  bailing  young  pinafore, 
Cumberland  %"  interrupted  Lavlesa ;  "  I'm  not^  for  I're 
got  a  hone  w^ting  for  me  down  at  Snaffles's,  and  I  am 
going  to  ride  over  to  Hookley ,-  there's  a  pigeon-match 
coining  off  to^y  between  Clayton,  of  the  Uuicers — (he 
was  Just  above  me  at  Eton, — ^yon  know,)  and  Tom  Hor- 
ton,  who  won  the  great  match  at  Finchley,  and  I  have 
backed  Clayton  pretty  heavily,— shall  you  cornel" 
"No,"  replied  Cumberland;  "no,  I  am  going  down  to 

F  Street."   "  As  usual,  the  bMrd  of  green  cloth,  eh  1 

you  wilt  go  there  once  too  often,  if  yoa  don't  mind, 
old  fellow."  "  That's  my  look  out,"  replied  Cumber- 
land ; — and  away  tbey  went  to  their  different  pursuits, 
each,  as  he  left  the  room,  making  me  a  very  low  obci- 
Bonco ;  and  Coleman  taking  the  trouble  to  open  the 
door  again  after  he  had  gone  out,  to  beg,  "that  if 
I  were  going  to  write  to  my  mother,  I  would  tell  her, 
with  hialore,  that  she  need  not  make  herself  in  the  least 
uneasy,  as  he  had  quite  got  over  his  last  Httlc  attack." 
In  a  few  minutes  they  had  all  quitted  the  boose,  and  I 
remained  the  sole  tenant  of  the  pupils'  room. 

Many  a  long  year  has  passea  over  my  head  since  the 
day  I  am  now  describing,  and  each  (though  my  life  had 
been  on  the  whole  as  free  firom  care  aa  that  of  most 
of  the  SODS  of  Adam)  has  brought  with  it  some  portion 
of  sorrow  or  suffering,  to  temper  the  happiness  I  have 
enjoyed,  and  teach  me  the  much  required  lesson,  that 
"here  we  have  no  abiding  place."  I  have  lived  to  see 
bright  hopes  &de,  high  and  noble  aspirations  fall  to  the 
ground,  checked  by  the  sordid  policy  of  worldly  men, 
and  the  proud  blurts  which  gave  them  birth  become 
gradually  debased  to  the  level  of  those  around  them, 
1  or  break  in  the  unequal  struggle,— and  these  things 
I    have  pained  me.    I  have  beheld  those  dear  to  me 

I  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  uckness,  and  taken  from  me 
by  the  icy  lumd  of  death,  and  have  deemed,  aa  the  grave 
closed  over  tfaem,  that  my  happiness,  as  lor  as  this 
world  was  concerned,  was  buried  with  them.   I  have 

:  I  known  (and  this  was  grief  indeed)  those  loved  with  all  the 
)   warm  and  trustful  confidence  of  youth,  prove  false  and 

I I  unworthy  of  such  deep  affection,  and  have  wished,  in  the 
1  bitterness  of  my  soul,  that  the  pit  had  shut  her  mouth 
I    npon  me  also,  so  that  1  had  died  with  my  faith  in  them 

uoshaken.  Still,  although  such  sorrows  as  these  may 
have  produced  a  more  deep  and  lasting  efieot  upon  mc, 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  felt  more  thoroughly 
desolate  than  upon  the  present  occadon.  The  last  scene, 
though  triOingin  itself,  had  made  a  great  impression 
upon  me,  from  the  fact,  that  it  proved,  as  I  considered, 
the  animus  of  the  pupils  towanls  me.  "  Every  man's 
hand  was  against  me."  Even  the  oaf  MuIUds  might  insult 
me  with  impunity ;  secure  t^t,  in  so  doing,  if  in  nothing 
else,  he  would  he  supported  by  the  rest.  Then  I  had 
ofTcudcd  my  tutor,  all  my  predilections  in  whose  favour 
had  returned  with  double  force,  since  I  bad  satisfied 
nrself  that  be  was  not  addicted  to  the  commission 
of  petty  larceny ;  offended  him  by  allowing  him  to  sup- 
pose that  I  had  }>iactiBed  a  mean  deception  upon  him. 
Hoieorer  It  was  impossible  to  explain  my  conduct  to 
him  without  idiowing  up  Coleman,  an  extreme  measure 


for  which  I  was  by  no  means  prepared.  Besides,  every 
one  would  think,  if  I  were  to  do  bo,  that  I  was  actuated 
by  a  paltry  spirit  of  malice,  and  that  would  have  been 
worse  to  bear  tiian  any  thing.  No — torn  my  ga»e 
to  whichever  side  I  would,  the  horizon  seemed  tXika 
clouded ;  there  was  no  comfort  for  me  any  where.  I 
looked  at  my  watch — two  o'clock  !  Three  long  hours  to 
dinner  time,  in  which  I  might  do  what  I  liked.  What  I 
liked!  tiere  was  mockery  in  the  very,  sound.  What 
was  there  for  me  to  dol  go  out  and  see  more  new  faces 
looking  coldly  on  me,  and  wander  up  and  down  in 
strange  places  alone,  amidst  a  crowd  1  No  !  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  do  that.  Sttdown,  and  write  home,  and  by 
telling  them  how  miserable  I  was,  render  them  unhappy 
too  t  that  was  worst  of  all.  At  length  I  found  a  book, 
and  began  reading  as  ft  were  mechanically,  but  so  little 
was  I  able  to  fix  my  attention,  that  had  I  been  ques- 
tioned at  tiie  end  of  the  time  as  to  the  aulyect  of  the 
work  I  had  been  pemsing,  I  should  have  been  utterly  at 
a  loss  for  an  answer.  I  had  fairly  given  it  up  as  hope- 
less, and  closed  the  book,  when  I  beard  footsteps  in 
the  passage,  followed  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the 
ever-smiling  Mr.  Frederick  Coleman,  who,  closing  the 
door  after  him,  accosted  me  as  follows : — "  What, 
Fairlegh,all  in  the  downs,  old  fsllow) 'never  say  die;' 
come,  be  jolly, — ^look  at  mc."  As  he  said  tJiis,  I  in- 
voluntary raised  my  eyes  to  his  features,  and  certainly, 
if  ever  there  were  a  face  formed  for  banishing  blue  devils 
by  a  glance,  it  was  his.  It  was  a  round  face,  not  re- 
markable for  beauty  of  outline,  inasmuch  as  it  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
blue  China  plates,  in  two  plgt^ls  and  a  petticoat,  who 
appears  to  pass  a  mild  omitholofpcal  and  botanical 
existence  in  studying  intently  the  two  fishy-looking 
birds,  and  the  cannon  ball  tree,  which  form  the  leading 
features  of  the  landscape  in  his  vicinity.  With  regain 
to  expression,  however,  Coleman  had  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  Chinese  horticulturist,  for,  whereas  the 
countensnee  of  the  latter  gentleman  expressed  (if  in- 
deed it  could  be  said  to  express  any  thing)  only  meek 
astonishment,  Coleman's  small  black  eyes  danced  and 
sparkled  with  such  a  spirit  of  mischief  and  devilry, 
while  such  a  fund  of  merriment,  and,  as  it  now  for  the 
first  time  struck  me,  of  good-nature  also,  larked  about 
the  comers  of  his  mouui,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  look  at  hiro  without  feeling  that  there  was  some- 
thing contagions  in  his  hilarity.  "  Why,"  said  I,  "every 
thing  here  is  so  new  to  me,  so  entirely  different  from 
all  I  have  been  accustomed  to  before,  and  the  unkind — 
that  is,  the  odd  way  in  which  Lawless  and  the  rest 
of  yon  seem  to  behave  to  me,  treating  me  as  if  you 
thought  I  was  either  a  fool  or  a  baby, — it  all  seems 
so  strange,  that  I  confess  I  am  not  over  happy."  "  Very 
odd  if  you  were,  I  think,"  replied  Coleman,  "and  it 
was  a  horrid  shame  of  me  to  hide  your  trowAcrs,  as 
I  did  this  morning.  Oh !  how  cold  you  did  look,  as 
you  stood  shivering  up  in  the  cold.  I'm  sorry  for  it 
now,  but  I'm  such  a  chap  for  a  bit  of  fun,  that,  if  a  trick 
like  thai  comes  into  my  head,  do  it  I  must — oh !  1 
get  into  no  end  of  scrapes  thar way.  Why  it  was  but 
the  other  day  I  put  a  piece  of  cobbler's  wax  upon  the 
scat  of  Uildman's  chair,  and  mined  his  best  Sunday- 
going  sit-upons;  he  knew,  too,'who  did  it,  I'm  saro,  for 
the  next  day  he  gave  me  a  double  dose  of  Euolid,  to 
take  the  nonsense  out  of  mc,  I  suppose ;  he  had  better 
mind  what  he's  at,  though ;  I  have  got  another  dodge 
ready  for  him  if  he  does  not  take  care  :  but  I  did  not 
mean  to  annoy  you,  and  you  behaved  like  a  brick,  too, 
in  not  sanng  any  thing  about  it, — I  am  really  very 
sorry."  "Never  mind,"  said  I,  "it's  all  right  again  now  : 
I  like  a  joke  as  well  as  any  body  when  I  know  it's 
only  fun ;  the  thing  I  am  afraid  of  now  Is,  that  Dr. 
Mildman  may  think  I  wanted  to  deceive  bim,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  ill,  when  I  was  not."  "I  dare  say  he  has 
got  a  pretty  good  notion  how  it  is,"  said  Coleman, "  but 
we'll  get  Thomas  to  tell  him  what  I  was  up  to,  and  that 
will  set  it  all  stnu^t  agun."    "That  will  be  very 
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kind,  indeed,"  replied  I,  "  bot  will  not  Dr.  MildmsD  be 
uigrjrwitli  you  about  itl"  "Not  he,"  said  Coleman, 
"  he  never  finda  fault  Quleu  there's  real  necewit;  for  it ; 
he'i  as  good  a  fellow  aa  erer  lived,  is  old  Bam,  ooly  he'n 
■0  precious  slow."  "  I  am  glad  yon  like  Um,  be  seetng 
so  Tety  kiad  and  good-natured,"  said  I,  "just  the  sort 
of  person  one  should  wish  one's  tutor  to  be.  But  about 
C  umberland  and  Lawless ;  what  kind  of  fellowa  are  they 
when  yon  come  to  know  Ihemr  "Oh,  yon  will  like 
Lawless  well  enough  when  he  gets  tired  of  bnllying 
yoti,"  replied  Coleman,  "  though  you  need  not  stand  so 
much  of  that  as  I  was  obliged  to  bear ;  you  are  a  good 
head  taller  than  I  am,— let's  look  at  your  arm;  it 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  more  muscle,  but 
that  will  soon  improre,  I'll  put  on  the  gloves  with 
you  for  an  hour  or  so  of  a  day."  '*  Put  on  the  g^ores  I" 
repeated  I,  "bow  do  you  meani  what  has  tiiat  to  do 
with  Lawless  r  "Oh  you  muff,  don't  yon  onderstand  T 
of  course  I  mean  the  boxing-glores ;  and  when  yon 
know  how  to  use  your  fists,  if  Lawless  comes  it  too 
strong,  slip  into  him."  "He  must  bully  a  good  deal 
before  I  am  driven  to  that,"  replied  I,  '*  I  never  struck 
a  blow  in  anger  in  my  life."  "You  will  lee,  before 
long,"  rejoined  Coleman,  "  but  at  all  erenta  there's  no 
harm  In  learning  to  use  your  fists ;  a  man  should  always 
be  able  to  defend  himself  if  be  is  attacked."  "  Yes, 
that's  very  true,"  observed  I,  "  but  you  have  not  told  me 
any  thing  of  Cumberland — shall  I  ever  like  him,  do  you 
think  f  "  Not  if  you  are  the  sort  of  fellow  I  take  you 
to  be,"  replied  he ; "  there's  something  about  Cumberland 
not  altogether  right,  I  iancy;  I'm  not  very  straight- 
laced  myself,  partienlarly  if  there's  any  fun  in  a  thing, 
not  so  much  m  as  I  should  be,  I  suspect ;  but  Cumber- 
land is  too  bad  even  for  me ;  besides,  there's  no  fun  in 
what  he  does,  and  then  he's  such  a  humbug,—  not 
straightforward  and  honest,  you  know.  Lawless  would 
not  be  half  such  a  bully  either,  if  Cumberland  did  not 
set  him  on.  But  don't  you  say  a  word  about  this  to 
any  one;  Cumberland  would  be  ready  to  murder  me,  or 
to  get  somebody  else  to  do  It  for  him— that's  more  in 
Ub  wi^."  "  Do  not  fear  my  repeatji^  any  thing  told 
me  in  confidence,"  replied  I,  "but  what  do  yon  mean 
when  you  say  there's  something  wrong  about  Cumber- 
land !"  "Do  you  know  what  Lawless  meant  by  the 
'board  of  green  cloth'  this  morning T'  "No, — it  puz- 
zled me."  "1  will  tell  yon  then,  "  replied  Coleman, 
sinking  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,— "the  bilKu^ 
table  1"  After  telling  me  thiSj  Coleman,  evidently 
fearing  to  commit  himself  further  with  one  of  whom  he 
knew  so  little,  turned  the  conversation,  and,  finding 
it  still  wanted  more  than  an  hour  to  dinner,  proposed 
that  we  should  take  a  stroll  along  the  shore  together. 
In  the  course  of  our  walk,  I  acquired  the  additional 
information  that  another  pupil  was  expected  in  a  few 
^ayg,_the  only  son  of  Sir  Jonn  Oaklands,  a  baronet  of 
large  fortune  in  Hertfordshire;  and  that  an  acquatn- 
taace  of  Coleman's,  who  knew  him,  said  he  vna  a  capital 
fellow,  but  very  odd, — though  in  what  the  oddity  con- 
sisted did  not  appear.  Moreover,  Coleman  confirmed 
me  in  my  preconceived  idea,  that  Multins's  genius  lay 
at  present  chiefly  in  the  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping 
line,— adding  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  somenhat  dissimilar  articles,— 
a  muff  and  a  spoon.  In  converHe  such  as  this  the  time 
slipped  away,  till  we  suddenly  discovered  that  we  bad 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  left  in  which  to  walk  back  to 
Langdale  Terrace,  and  prepaie  for  dinner;  whereupon 
a  race  began,  in  which  my  longer  legs  gave  me  so 
decided  an  advantage  over  Coleman,  that  he  decUred 
he  would  deliver  me  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals," 
for  what  he  was  pleased  to  coll  "an  anrravatod  case  of 
overdriving  a  private  pupiL" 
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THE  OROAC'H  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  LOK.^ 
A  Legemt  «if  at  cvunlrp  ^  Liom.  (1) 

Evaar  one  who  knows  the  land  of  the  ChurA  {Lantllia), 
knows  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  partBhes  in  the 
diocese  of  L6on.  To  say  nothing  of  green  crops  and 
com,  its  orchards  are  famed  from  all  time  for  apples 
sweeter  than  the  honey  of  Sizun,  and  plum-treea,  of 
which  every  blossom  ripens  into  fruit.  As  for  the 
marriageable  maidens,  they  are  all  models  of  dlaeretion 
and  housewifery ;  at  least  so  say  their  nearest  relations, 
who  of  course  know  them  best 

In  olden  time»,  when  miracles  were  as  common  in 
these  parte  aa  christenings  and  buriala  now,  there  dwelt 
in  Lanillifl  a  young  man,  called  H  ouam  Pogamm,  and  a  | 
damsel,  whoi»e  name  was  Bellafa  Postik.   They  w«r«  i 
akin,  at  some  little  dtslanee,  and  their  mothers  had 
cradled  them  together  in  their  infancy,  as  they  do  there 
with  ehildien  tlut  are  destined,  with  Ood'a  blessing,  to  ' 
become  man  and  wife.* 

They  grew  up  together  in  love,  as  ih  age  and  stature;  i 
but  every  one  that  they  had  u>  care  for  them  being 
dead,  one  after  the  other,  and  they  left  portionless,  tho  | 
two  poor  orphans  were  at  last  obliged  to  go  into  service. 
They  ought  indeed  to  have  been  happy,  for  they  served 
the  same  master;  but  lovers  are  like  the  sea,  that  mar-  I 
murs  ever. 

"  If  we  only  had  enough  to  buy  a  little  cow  and  a 
lean  pig,"  said  Houam,  '*  1  would  take  a  bit  of  laud  of 
our  maiitcr,  and  then  the  good  &ther  should  marrj-  its, 
and  we  would  go  and  live  together." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bellah,  with  a  deep  si^,  "  but  the  , 
times  are  so  hard  t  The  cows  and  pigs  were  deuer  i 
than  ever  at  Ploudalmentean  the  last  lair !  Providence  ' 
must  surely  have  given  up  caring  for  the  world  !" 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  Wait  a  long  time," 
said  the  young  man,  '*  for  1  never  get  the  last  glass  of 
the  bottle  when  i  drink  with  the  re«t  of  them." 

"  Verj'  long,"  replied  the  maiden;  "  for  I  never  can 
hear  the  cuckoo." 

Day  after  day  it  was  the  same  story;  till  at  ^aat 
Houam  was  quite  out  of  patience.  So  one  morning 
he  came  tQ  Bellah,  as  she  was  winnowing  some  com  in 
the  threshing-Hoor,  and  told  her  how  he  had  made  up 
bis  mind  that  he  would  set  out  on  his  travels  to  seek 
his  fortune. 

Sadly  tronbled-waB  the  poor  ^ri  at  this  resolve,  and 
she  said  all  she  could  to  dissuade  him  fit>m  it ;  but 
Houam,  who  was  a  determined  young  fellow,  would  not 
be  withheld. 

"  'the  birds,"  said  he,  "  fly  hither  and  thither  till 
they  have  found  a  field  of  com,  and  the  beci  till  they 
meet  with  flowers  that  may  yield  them  honey ;  is  it  for 
man  to  be  lesa  reasonable  than  the  winged  creatures! 
I  also  will  go  forth  on  my  quest,  wliat  1  want  is  but 
the  price  ot  a  little  cow  and  a  lean  pig.  If  you  love  me, 
Bellah,  yon  will  no  longer  oppose  a  project  which  Is  to 
hasten  our  marriage." 

Bellah  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  there  was 
reaeon  in  his  words;  so  with  a  sigh  and  a  yearning 
heart  ahe  said, — "  Qo,  then,  Houam,  with  Qjd's  bless- 
ing, if  it  must  he  so;  but  first  let  me  share  with  you 
my  femily  relies." 

(1)  Tb«  nft-iiC  Uriuu'h,  or  Umc'ii,  meitnii  Itieiailjr  a.ii  momtim, 
and  wa>  g.ven  lo  the  Druidcgsf  ■  «ha  had  Mtnblished  iheuiteiTe* 
in  en  UUnii  off  tlie  aauth  went  toaat  of  Brittanj-,  called  khence 
th«  iaie  of  Groac'h,  by  corruption  UioB.a,  or  tiroix.  But  the  wont 
gradually  luat  iia  onginal  nteaniiig  of  old  woman,  aiid  came  to 
aignify  a  woman  endi.wed  with  poner  over  ihe  elementt,  aBil 
dwelling  anionL'Si  the  waves,  aa  d.d  ti  e  trland  Druldesaef,  lu  fact, 
aaort  orwxtei-fay,  but  of  a  malevolent  natun.-,  like  all  ihe  Bie  on 
fitlrleii.  SuGii  ol  OUT  reaners  aa  an  not  acquaitiied  with  La  Motto 
FouquA'a  beautiful  tale  of  UndlncnutrrequireiobenniiiiuM  list 
tiie  apritea,  aytphi,  Ktioinca,  uiuAdilcfi  of  the  popular  mytliolo^i, 
are  not  necesBarOy ,  periispa  not  even  generally,  exempt  n<.m 
moTtBliiy. 

(.-)  fitto  the  hesd-noie  to  (he  tale  of  Robin  Redbreast,  In  No.  7, 
p.  100. 

(.  >  This  ciutom  ezlati  Ibreughout  Cor'nouiiUe.  The  children 
deitlited  fin  each  other  are  laid,  Uom  thdi  Urtiii  in  the  uuLe 
oadla. 
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Slie  lod  bim  to  her  presR,  and  took  ont  a  little  bell, 
a  knife,  and  a  Btaff. 

"  There,"  aaid  she,  "  these  aro  immemorial  heir-looms 
of  our  fiunily.  This  is  the  bell  of  St.  Koledok.  It^ 
aound  can  be  heard  at  any  distance,  however  great,  and 
-will  ^re  Immediate  notice  to  the  poesensor's  friends 
ehoald  he  be  in  any  dimger.  The  knife  once  belonged  to 
Bi.  CoreotiD,  and  ite  touch  dissolrea  all  epells,  were 
they  of  the  arch-fiend  Umielf.  Laatly,  here  is  the  staff 
of  St  Vonga,  which  will  lead  its  possessor  wbither- 
Boever  he  may  desire  to  go.  I  will  give  you  the  knife 
to  defend  you  from  enchantments,  and  the  little  bell  to 
let  me  know  if  you  ate  in  peril ;  the  staff  1  will  keep, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  join  yon  shoold  you  need  my 
prefiCQce." 

Uonam  aoonited  with  tbenks  bi»  Bellab's  gifl«, 
wept  awhUe  with  her,  as  belongs  to  a  parting,  and  set 
out  towards  the  mountains, 

But  it  was  then  last  as  it  is  now,  and  in  all  the  vil- 
lager through  which  he  passed,  the  traveller  was  beset 
by  beggars,  to  whom  any  one  with  whole  garments  was 
a  man  of  rank  and  fortune. 

"  By  my  fidth,"  thought  he, "  this  part  of  the  country 
seems  fitter  for  spending  a  fortune  than  for  making 
one ;  1  must  go  iartber." 

He  went  onwards  therefbre  towards  the  west,  till  at 
last  he  arrived  at  Pontaven,  a  pretty  town,  built  upon 
a  river  bordered  with  poplars. 

There,  as  he  eat  at  the  inn-door,  he  overheard  two 
carriers,  who,  as  they  loaded  their  mules,  were  talking 
together  of  the  Qroac'h  of  the  Isle  of  Ijok. 

Houam  inquired  who  or  wh^t  that  might  be,  and 
was  told  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  Cury,  who  inhabited 
the  lake  in  the  largei^  of  the  Qlfinann,^  and  who  was 
said  to  be  as  rich  as  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  together. 
Many  had  been  the  treasure-seekers  that  had  visited 
her  island,  but  not  ever  had  one  of  them  returned. 

The  thonght  came  suddenly  into  Houam's  mind  that 
be  too  woald  try  the  adventure.  The  muleteers  did  all 
they  coidd  to  dissuade  him.  They  were  so  loud  in 
their  remonstrances,  that  they  collected  quite  a  crowd 
alwut  him,  crying  out  that  it  wasdownrii^ht  uncbrintian 
to  let  him  nm  into  destruction  in  that  way,  and  the 
people  would  even  have  kept  him  back  by  force.  Houam 
thanked  them  for  the  interest  they  manifested  in  his 
wel&re,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  gin  np  his 
design,  if  only  they  woald  make  a  collection  amongst 
them  which  would  enable  him  to  buy  a  little  cow  and  a 
lean  pig :  but  at  this  proposition  the  muleteers  and  all 
the  others  drew  back,  simply  repeatin.^  that  be  was  an 
obstinate  fellow,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  talking 
to  him.  So  Houam  repaired  to  the  i^ea-shore,  where 
he  took  a  boat,  and  was  carried  to  the  Isle  ol  Lok. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  pond,  which  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  its  bonkH  fringed  by  sea 

Clants  with  rose-coloured  flowers.  As  he  walked  round, 
e  saw  lying  at  one  end  of  it,  shaded  by  a  tuft  of 
broom,  a  sea-green  canoe,  which  floated  on  the  unruffled 
waters.  It  was  foshioned  like  a  swan  asleep,  with  its 
head  under  its  wing. 

Houam,  who  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before, 
drew  nearer  with  cariosity,  and  stepped  into  the  boat 
that  he  might  examine  it  the  better;  but  scarcely  had 
he  set  foot  within  it,  than  the  swan  seemed  to  awake, 
its  head  started  from  amongst  tbo  feathers,  its  wide 
feet  spread  themselves  to  the  waters,  and  it  swam 
rapidly  from  the  bank. 

The  young  man  gave  a  cir  of  alarm,  bat  the  swan 
only  made  the  more  swifily  for  the  middle  of  the  lake ; 
and  just  as  Houam  had  decided  on  throwing  himself 
from  his  strange  bark,  and  swimming  for  the  shore, 
the  bird  plunged  downwards,  bead  foremost*  drawing 
him  under  water  along  with  it 

(I)  A  doaierof  {■tell  off  the  Mulhem  caat  of  BrilUny,  nekrlhe 
haadUnd  of  Framwe'h.  The  nsme  lignttiei  Hterallr  $ummer-Uind. 
On*  of  then  la  called  the  tale  et  Lok,  or  Lock,  and  eanulu  a  fltb 
pool,  from  wlikb  it  wenu  to  derive  iu  aune. 


The  unfortunate  Leonard,  who  could  not  cry  out 
without  gnlinng  down  the  unsavoury  water  of  the  pool, 
was  silent  by  necessity,  and  soon  arrired  at  the  Groac'h'B 

dwelling. 

It  was  a  palace  of  shells,  for  surpasring  in  beauty  alt 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  was  entered  by  a  flight  of 
crystal  steps,  each  stair  of  which,  as  the  foot  pressed  it, 
gave  forth  a  concert  of  sweet  sounds,  like  the  song  of  many 
birds.  All  around  stretched  gardens  of  immense  extent, 
with  foreata  of  marine  plants,  and  plots  of  green  sea- 
weed, ^Hmgled  with  diamonds  in  the  place  of  flowers. 

The  Ctroac'h  was  reclining  in  the  entrance  hall  upon 
a  couch  of  gold.  Her  dress  was  of  eea-green  silk, 
exquisitely  fine,  and  floating  round  her  like  the  waves 
that  wrapped  her  grotto.  Her  black  locks,  intertwined 
with  coral,  descended  to  her  feet,  and  the  white  and  red 
of  her  brilliant  complexion  blended  as  in  the  polished 
lining  of  some  Indian  shell. 

Dazzled  with  a  sight  at  once  so  &ir  and  unexpected, 
Houam  stood  still,  but  with  a  winning  smile  the 
Groac'fa  rose,  and  came  forward  to  meet  him.  So  easy 
and  flowing  were  her  movements,  that  she  seemed  like 
a  snowy  billow  heaving  along  the  sea,  as  she  advanced 
to  greet  the  young  Leonard. 

"  You  are  welcome,"  said  she,  beckoning  him  with 
her  hand  to  enter ;  "  there  is  always  room  here  for  all 
comers,  especially  for  handsome  young  men." 

At  this  gracious  reception  Houam  aomewbat  re- 
covered himself,  and  entered  the  hall. 

"  Who  are  yout  Whence  come  yoni  What  aeek 
you  ]*'  continued  the  Groaclu 

"  Hy  name  is  Houam,"  replied  the  Leonard ;  "  I  come 
from  lAnillis;  and  I  am  iu  t^vett  of  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  a  little  cow  and  a  lean  pig-" 

"  Well,  come  in,  Houam,"  said  the  fairy,  "and  dismiss 
all  anxiety  from  your  mind ;  you  shall  have  every  thing 
to  make  you  happy." 

While  this  was  passing  she  had  led  him  into  a  circular 
hall,  the  walls  of  which  were  oovered  with  pearls,  where 
she  set  before  him  eight  diffbrent  kinds  of  wine,  in  eight 
goblets  of  chased  silver.  Houam  made  trial  of  all,  and 
found  all  so  much  to  his  taste  that  he  repeated  his 
draught  of  each  eight  times,  while  ever  as  the  cup  left 
his  lips,  the  Groac'h  seemed  still  fairer  than  before. 

Sfae  meanwhile  encouraged  him  to  drink,  telling  him 
he  need  be  in  no  fear  of  raining  her,  for  that  die  lue  in 
the  Isle  of  Lok  communicated  with  the  eea,  and  that  all 
the  treasures  swallowed  up  by  shipwrecks  were  con- 
veyed thither  by  a  magic  current, 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  cried  Houarn,  emboldened  at 
once  by  the  wine  and  the  manner  of  his  hostess,  that 
the  people  on  shore  speak  ao  badly  of  you  ;  in  fact,  it 
just  comes  to  this,  that  you  are  rich,  and  they  are  en- 
vious. Formy  part,  I  should  be  very  well  content  with 
the  half  of  your  fortune." 

"  It  siball  be  yours  if  yon  will,  Houam,"  said  the 
fairy. 

"  How  can  that  bel"  he  asked. 

"  My  husband,  the  Korandon.  is  dead,"  she  answered, 
"  BO  that  1  am  now  a  widow ;  if  yon  like  me  wall 
enough,  I  will  become  your  wife." 

Houam  quite  lost  hin  breath  for  very  wondennant. 
For  him  to  marry  that  beantiful  creature  I  to  dwell  in 
that  splendid  palace  I  and  to  drink  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent of  the  eight  sorts  of  wine  !  True,  he  was  engaged 
to  Bellah  ;  but  men  easily  forget  such  promises, — indeed, 
for  that  they  are  Just  like  women.  So  he  gallaatty 
assured  the  foiry  that  one  so  lovely  must  be  irresistible, 
and  that  it  woidd  be  Mb  pride  and  joy  to  become  her 
husband. 

Thereupon  the  Groac'h  exclaimed  that  she  would 
forthwith  make  ready  the  wedding  feast.  She  spread  a 
table,  which  she  covered  with  all  the  delicacies  that  tbe 
L6onard  had  ever  heard  of,  besides  a  great  many 
unknown  to  bim  even  by  name  ;  and  then  proceeding 
to  a  little  fish-pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  she 
began  to  call, — "  Now,  attorney  !  now,  miller !  now, 
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tailor !  now,  Mr.  Dean  !"  Ami  at  eich  call  up  Bwun  a 
fish,  vhich  she  saccessiTely  enught  in  a  Bteelnet  When 
the  net  vafi  full,  she  carried  it  into  the  next  room,  and 
threw  all  the  fish  into  a  golden  frying-pan. 

Bnt  it  fieemed  to  Honarn  as  though  there  was 
a  whixpering  of  little  voices  amidst  the  hissing  of  the 
pan. 

"  What  is  that  whispering  in  the  frying-pan,  Oroac'h  Y' 
be  asked. 

"  It  is  the  crackling  of  the  wood/'  said  she,  stirring 
the  fire. 

Ad  Instant  after  the  little  Toicea  ag^n  began  to 

murmnr. 

"  What  is  that  ninrmiuiug,  Oroac'h  T  asked  the 

bridegroom. 

"  It  is  the  butter  in  the  flrying-pan,"  she  snawered, 
giving  the  fish  a  toss. 

But  soon  the  little  voices  rried  yet  loader. 

"  ^Vllat  is  that  rry,  Orradii"  siud  Honam. 

"  It  is  the  cricket  in  the  hearth,"  replied  the  hSry, 
and  she  began  to  sing,  so  that  the  Leonard  conld  no 
longer  hear  anything  but  her  voice. 

liut  he  could  not  help  thinking  on  what  he  hod 
noticed :  and  thought  brought  fear,  and  fear,  of  course, 
repentance. 

"  Alas  1  **  he  cried,  "  can  it  then  be  possible  that 
I  have  so  soon  fot^tten  Bellah  for  this  Oroac'h,  who  is 
no  doubt  a  child  of  Satan !  With  her  for  my  wife,  1 
shall  not  even  dare  to  say  my  prayers  at  night,  and  shall 
lie  as  sure  to  go  to  hell  as  an  exciHcman," 

While  he  thus  communed  with  himself,  the  fairy 
brongfat  in  the  Med  fish,  and  pressed  him  to  eat,  while 
she  went  to  fetch  him  twelve  new  sorts  of  wine. 

Houam  sighed,  took  out  his  knife,  and  prepared  to 
begin;  but  scarcely  had  the  spell-destroying  blade 
touched  the  golden  dish,  than  all  the  (ish  rose  up  in 
theform  of  little  men,  eoch  one  clad  in  the  proper  costume 
of  his  rank  and  occupation.  There  was  a  Uwyer  with  his 
bands ;  a  tailor  in  blue  stockings ;  a  miller  all  white 
withflonr;  a  reverend  dean  iniiill  canonicals;  and  all 
crying  out  at  once,  a»..they  swam  in  the  melted  butter, — 

"  Houam,  save  us,  if  thou  wouldst  thyself  be  saved  !" 

"  Holy  Virgin  *  what  ore  these  little  men  singing  out 
from  amongtit  the  melted  butter  V  cried  the  Lfioniml^  in 
bewilderment. 

"  Wo  arc  Christians  like  thyself,"  they  answered. 
"  We,  too,  came  to  seek  our  fortunes  in  the  Isle  of  Lok  ; 
we,  too,  consented  to  marry  the  Oroac'h ;  and  the  day 
after  the  wedding  she  did  with  us  as  she  had  done  with 
all  our  predeceBBors,  of  whom  the  fish-pond  in  tho 
garden  is  full." 

"  What  !"  cried  Houam,  "a  creature  that  looks  so 
young  already  the  widow  of  this  multitude  of  fishes )" 

"  And  thou  wilt  soon  be  in  the  same  condition ; 
snlgeet  thyself  to  be  fried  and  eaten  by  some  new 
comer." 

ilt^uiiin  gave  a  jnmp,  as  though  he  felt  himself 
already  in  tbe  golden  ^^ng^pan,  and  ran  towards  the 
door,  thinking  only  how  he  might  escape  before  tho 
Oroac'h  should  return.  But  she  was  .ilready  there,  and 
hod  heard  all ;  her  net  of  Rtcel  was  soon  tiirown  over 
the  lifionard,  who  fonnd  himself  instantly  tnuuAmned 
into  a  frog,  in  which  guise  the  fairy  carried  him  to  the 
fish-pond,  and  threw  him  in,  to  keep  her  former  hus- 
bands company. 

At  this  moment  the  little  bell,  which  Houam  wore 
round  bis  neck,  tinkled  of  its  own  accord,  and  Bellah 
heard  it  at  Lanillis,  where  she  was  busy  skimming  the 
last  night's  mUk. 

The  sound  struck  npon  her  heart  like  a  funeral 
knell ;  and  she  cried  aloud, — "  Houam  is  in  d«iger  T 
And  without  a  moment's  delay,  without  asking  counsel 
of  any  as  to  what  slie  should  do,  she  ran  and  put  on  her 
Sunday  clothes,  her  shoes  and  silver  cros.^^,  and  set  out 
from  the  farm  with  her  magic  staff.  Arrived  where 
four  roads  met,  she  set  the  stick  upright  in  the  groond, 
murmuring  in  a  low  voice, — 


I  "  LUt,  thou  crab-tr«e  itilf  ormlnel 

By  good  St.  Vouga  heai  me ! 
O'LTcB'tli  and  wattr,  Dirough  air.  '({•  thins  I  j 

Whither  1  will  to  bear  mo  I '  ;  j 

And  lo  !  the  stick  became  a  bay  nag,  a  right  roadster 
of  St.  Thegonec,  dressed,  saddled,  and  bridled,  with  a 
rosette  behind  each  ear,  and  a  blue  feather  in  front. 

Bellah  moimted  without  the  slightest  hetitation,  and 
the  horse  set  forward ;  first  at  a  walking  pace,  then  he 
trotted,  and  at  last  galloped,  and  that  so  swiftly,  that 
ditches,  trees,  houses,  and  steeples  passed  before  the  ' 
young  girl's  eyes  like  the  arms     a  spiiulle.    But  she 
complained  not,  feelii^;  that  each  step  brought  her  I 
nearer  to  her  dear  Houam;  nay,  she  rather  urged  on  ' 
her  beast,  saying, — 

"  Less  BwUt  than  the  swallow  b  the  horse,  less  swift  | 
the  swallow  than  the  wind,  the  wind  than  the  lightning; 
but  thou,  my  good  steed,  if  thou  lovest  me,  outstrip  I 
them  all  in  speed ;  for  a  part  of  my  heart  is  sofierin^r;  ' 
the  better  half  of  my  own  life  is  in  danger."  | 

The  horse  understood  her,  and  flew  like  a  straw  j! 
driven  by  the  whirlwind,  till  he  arrived  in  the  coimtiy 
of  Arhfe,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  called  the  Stag's  Le^). 
But  there  he  stood  still,  for  never  had  horse  foaled  of 
mare  scaled  tlub  precipice.  Bellkh,  peroeiriiig  the 
cause  of  bis  stopping,  renewed  her  incantation,  stqing — 

"  Once  again,  thou  courser  mtne. 

By  good  St.  Vouga  hearme!  '• 
O'er  earth  and  water,  thTou|{h  air,  'tis  thloe  | 
Wliither  I  will  to  bear  me  I" 

She  had  hardly  finished,  when  a  pair  of  wings  sprang 
from  the  sides  of  her  horse,  which  now  became  a  great  i 
bird,  uid  in  this  shape  flew  away  with  her  to  the  top 

of  the  rock. 

Strange  indeed  was  the  sight  that  here  met  her  eyes. 
Upon  a  nest  made  of  potter's  clay  and  dipr  moss,  squatted 
a  little  korandon,'  all  swarthy  and  wrinkled,  wno,  on 
beholding  Bellah,  began  to  cry  aloud, — 

"  Hurra !  Here  la  the  pretty  muden  come  to 
save  me  I" 

"  Save  theer  s^d  Belhth.  "  Who  art  thou,  then,  I 
my  little  mtaiT  . 

"  I  am  Orannik,  the  husband  of  the  Oroaeli  of  the  '  j 
Isle  of  Ijok.   She  it  was  that  sent  me  here."  ' 

"  But  what  art  thou  doing  in  this  neatr  |j 

"  I  am  sitting  on  six  stone  eggs,  and  I  cannot  be 
free  till  they  are  hatched." 

Bellah  could  not  keep  herself  from  laughing  right  out,  j 

"  Poor  little  dear  ! "  said  she ;  "  and  how  can  I 
deliver  thee  ]" 

'*  By  saving  Honam,  who  is  in  the  Groac'h's  power." 

"  An,  tell  me  how  I  may  do  that  !"  cried  the  orphan  { 
girl,  "  and  not  a  moment  will  I  lose  in  setting  about  my  i 
part  in  the  matter,  though  I  should  hare  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  four  dioceses  upon  my  bare  knees." 

"  Well,  then,  there  are  two  things  to  be  done,"  said 
the  korandon.  "  The  first,  to  present  thyself  before  the 
Oroac'h  as  a  youi^  man ;  and  the  next,  to  take  from  : 
her  the  steel  net  which  she  carries  at  her  girdle,  and  I 
shut  her  up  in  it  till  the  day  of  judgment."  I 

"  And  where  shall  I  get  a  suit  of  clothes  to  fit  me,  | 
Korandon,  my  darlingT' 

"  Thou  shalt  see,  my  pretty  one." 

With  these  words  the  little  dwarf  pulled  out  four  \ 
haira  from  his  foxy  poll,  and  blew  them  to  the  winds, 
muttering  something  in  an  under  tone,  and  lo  !  the 
four  hairs  became  four  tailors,  of  whom  the  first  held  in 
his  hand  a  cabbage,  the  second  a  pair  of  scissors,  the 
third  a  needle,  and  the  lost  a  smoothing  goose.  All 
the  four  seated  themselves  cross-l^ged  round  the  nest, 
and  began  to  prepare  a  suit  of  clothes  for  Bellah. 

Out  of  one  cabbage-le^  they  made  a  beantifiil  coat, 
laced  at  every  seam ;  of  another  Ifaey  made  a  waistcoat ; 
but  it  took  two  leaves  for  the  trunk  breeches,  such  as 
are  worn  in  the  cotintry  of  LCon ;  lastly,  the  heart  of 


(I)  A  dwarflih  sprite.  Sc«  liluitration,  p.  17. 
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the  cabbage  was  Blutped  into  a  hat,  and  the  stalk  was 
converted  into  Bfaoes. 

Thus  eqaipped,  Bellah  would  hare  passed  anywhere 
for  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  in  green  velyet  lined 
with  white  satin. 

She  thanked  the  korandon,  who  added  some  further 
instractions,  and  then  her  great  bird  flew  away  vith 
her  Rtraight  to  the  Isle  of  Lok.  There  she  commanded 
him  to  reeume  the  form  of  a  crab-sUck ;  and  entering 
the  swan-shaped  boat  arrived  safely  at  the  Qroacli'a 
palace. 

The  fairy  was  quite  taken  at  first  sight  with  the 
velvet  clad  young  Leonard. 

"  Well,"  quoth  she  to  heraelf,  "  you  are  the 
the  best  looki^  young  fellow  that  has  ever  come  to  see 
me  ;  and  I  do  think  f  shall  love  yon  for  three  times 
three  days." 

And  tiie  began  to  make  much  of  her  guest,  calling  him 
her  darling,  and  heart  of  hearts.  She  treated  her  with 
a  collation,  and  Bellah  found  upon  the  table  3t.Corentin's 
knife,  which  had  been  left  there  by  Honam.  8he  took 
it  up  against  the  time  of  need,  and  followed  the  Qroac'h 
into  the  garden.  There  the  fiUry  showed  her  the  graaft- 

C'  a,  flowered  with  diamonds,  the  fountains  of  pei^ 
ed  waters,  and,  above  all,  the  fish-pond,  wherein 
swam  fishes  of  a  thousand  colours. 

With  these  last  Bellah  made  to  be  especially  taken,  so 
that  she  must  needs  sit  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
the  better  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  them. 

The  Groac'h  took  advantage  of  her  manifest  delight 
to  ask  her  if  she  would  not  like  to  spend  all  her  days 
in  this  lovely  place.  Bellah  replied  that  she  should 
like  it  of  all  things. 

"  Well,  then,  so  you  may,  and  from  this  very  hour, 
if  you  are  only  ready  at  once  to  many  mo,"  proceeded 
the  f«r>'. 

"  So  I  will,"  replied  Bellah ;  "  but  you  must  let  me 
fetch  up  one  of  these  beautiful  fishes  with  the  steel  net 
that  hangs  at  your  girdle." 

The  Groac'h,  nothing  suspecting,  and  taking  this 
request  for  a  mere  boyiah  freak,  gave  her  the  net,  saying 
with  a  smile,  "  Let  us  see,  fair  fisherman,  what  you  will 
catch," 

"  Thee,  fiend  !"  cried  Bellah,  throwing  the  net  over 
the  Gmcli'a  head.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of 
men,  accursed  sorceress,  become  in  body  even  as  thou 

art  in  soul." 

The  cry  uttered  by  the  Groac'h  died  away  in  astified 
murmur,  for  the  exorcism  had  already  taken  efibct ;  the 
beautiful  water  fay  was  now  nothing  more  than  the 
hideous  queen  of  toadstools. 

In  an  instant  Bellah  drew  to  the  net,  and  with  all 
■peed  threw  it  into  a  well,  upon  which  she  laid  a  stone, 
scaled  with  the  ugn  of  the  cross,  that  it  might  remain 
closed  till  the  tombs  shall  be  opened  at  the  last  day. 

She  then  hastened  back  to  tlio  pond,  but  all  the  fish 
were  already  out  of  it,  coming  forth  to  meet  her,  liko  a 

firocesMon  of  many  coloured  monks,  crying  in  their 
ItUe  hoarse  voIms^  "  Behold  oar  lord  and  master  I 
who  has  delivered  as  from  the  net  of  steel,  and  the 
golden  frying-pan." 

"  And  who  will  also  rratore  you  to  your  shape  of 
Christians,"  said  Bellah,  drawing  forth  the  kuifc  of 
St.  Corentin.  But  as  she  was  about  to  touch  the  first 
fish,  she  perceived  do9e  to  her  a  green  frog,  with  the 
magic  bell  hung  about  his  neck,  and  sobbing  bitterly  as 
he  knelt  before  her,  his  two  little  paws  pressed  upon 
his  tiny  heart.  Bellah  felt  her  bosom  swell,  and  she 
exclumed, — "Is  it  thou,  is  it  thou,  my  Houam,  thou 
lord  of  my  sorrow  and  my  joy  X' 
"  It  u  I,"  answered  the  bcfrogged  youth. 
At  a  touch  with  the  potent  blade  he  recovered  his 
proper  form,  and  Bellah  and  he  fell  into  each  other's 
arms,  the  one  eye  weeping  for  the  past*  the  other 
glifiteaing  with  the  {avaent  joy. 

She  then  did  the  like  for  all  the  fishes,  who  were 
TtstMed  each  of  tiiem  to  his  pristine  shape  and  condition. 


The  work  of  disenchantment  was  hardly  at  an  end, 
when  up  came  the  little  korandon  from  the  Stag's  Leap 
rock,  drawn  in  his  nest,  as  in  a  chariot,  by  Ax  great 
cockcliafera,  which  had  ju«t  been  hatched  from  the  nix 

e^  of  stone. 

"  Here  I  am,  my  pretty  maiden,"  cried  he  to  Bellah  : 
"  the  spell  which  held  me  where  you  saw  me  is  broken, 
and  I  am  come  to  thank  you,  for  from  a  hen  yon  have 
made  me  a  man  again." 

He  then  conducted  the  lovers  to  the  Groac'h'B  oofifers, 
which  were  filled  witii  precious  stones,  of  which  he 
begged  them  to  take  as  many  as  they  pleased. 

They  both  loaded  their  pockets,  their  girdles,  tbeir 
bats,  and  even  their  great  trunk  breeches ;  and  when 
they  had  as  much  as  they  could  possibly  carry,  Bellah 
commanded  her  staff  to  become  a  winged  chariot,  of 
sufficient  size  to  convey  them  to  LanilUs,  with  all  whom 
she  had  delivered  from  the  enchantment. 

The  banns  were  soon  published,  and  Houam  married 
his  Bellah,  as  he  liad  so  long  desired.  But  instead  of  a 
little  cow  and  a  lean  pig,  he  bought  all  the  land  in  the 
parish,  and  put  in  as  fiirmers  the  people  he  had  brought 
with  lum  from  the  Isle  of  Lok. 

THE  POPULAR  YEAR-BOOK. 

Hat-DAT,  eonelvded from  p.  1^. 

Ik  many  parts  of  the  countiy  May-poles  may  yet  be 
found.  The  writer  of  these  twiges  saw  one  eighty  feet 
high,  on  the  village  green  of  West  Dean,  Wilts,  in  the 
summer  of  1836 ;  and  another,  in  a  neighbouring  parish, 
at  the  same  period.  From  an  account  of  a  festival  in 
St.  James's  District,  Enfield,  1844,  we  learn  that  "  there 
was  running  in  sacks,  and  running  blimlfold,  jingling, 
racing,  and  dancing  round  (Ac  May-pole ;  while  the 
band  played  old  national  airs  that  our  forelathers  loved." 
"  In  crosung  the  Trent,"  says  Washington  Irving,  in  Ms 
interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  Newatead  Abbey, 
"  one  seems  to  step  back  into  olijL  times ;  and  in  the 
villages  of  Sbenvood  Forest  we  arc  in  a  black-lotter 
region.  The  moas-grown  cottages,  the  lowly  mansions 
of  grey-stone,  the  Gothic  crosses  at  each  end  of  the 
villages,  and  the  toU  May-pde  in  the  centre,  tranqwrt 
as,  in  imagination,  to  for^;one  centuries.  Every  tiling 
has  a  quaint  and  antiquatw  idr."  IJpon  this,  Mr.  Howitt 
observes : — "  There  is  certainly  a  lljiy-pole  standing  in 
the  village  of  Linby,  near  Newstead,  and  there  is  one 
in  the  village  of  Fasnsfield,  near  Southwell ;  but  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  recollect  any  others  for  twenty 
miles  round,  and  cannot  do  it ;  and  though  garlands 
are  geneiaUy  hung  on  these  poles  on  Hay-di^,  wreathed 
by  the  hands  of  some  Mr  damsel,  who  has  a  lingering 
anection  for  the  olden  times,  and  carried  up  by  some 
adventurous  lad,  alas  !  the  dance  beneath  it,  where  is  it? 
In  the  dales  of  Derbyshire,  May-poles  are  more  frequent, 
but  the  dancing  I  never  saw."  The  late  Dr.  Parr  was  a 
patron  of  May-day  festivities.  Opposite  his  parsonage- 
house  at  Hatton,  near  Warwick,  on  the  other  side  of  uie 
road,  stood  the  parish  May-pole,  which,  on  the  annual 
festival,  was  dressed  with  garlands,  and  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  band  of  villagers.  The  Doctor  was  "  first  of 
the  throng,"  and  danced  with  his  parishioners  the  gayest 
of  the  gay.  He  kept  the  largo  crown  of  the  May-pole 
in  the  closet  of  his  house,  from  whence  it  was  produced 
every  Hay-di^,  with  fresh  flowers  and  streamers,  prepa- 
ratory to  its  elevation,  and  to  the  Doctor's  own  appear- 
ance in  the  ring.  He  alwt^s  spoke  of  this  festivity  as 
one  wherein  he  joined  with  peculiar  delight  to  himself, 
and  advantage  to  his  neighbours. 

"  A  certain  superstitious  feeling,"  says  Mr.  Chambers, 
"  attached  to  Maynlay.  The  dew  of  that  morning  was 
considered  as  a  cosmetic  of  the  highest  efficacy ;  and 
women  used  to  go  abroad,  before  sunrise,  to  gather  it. 
Maidens,  also,  threw  it  over  their  shoulder,  in  order  to 
propitiate  Fate  in  allotting  them  a  good  husband.  In 
the  JHomiiy  Post,  May  2, 1791,  it  was  mentioned  that, 
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"  y&!terdaj,  according  to  umoal  eiutotn,  s  number  of 
pcreons  went  into  the  fieldii,  and  bathed  ihetr  faces  with 
the  dew  on  the  grass,  nnder  the  idea  that  it  would 
make  th^m  beautiful."  To  this  day,  there  ia  a  resort  of 
the  fair  sex,  every  May  morning,  to  Arthur's  Seat,  near 
Edinburgh,  for  the  same  purpoee.  Mr.  Pepys  makes 
this  entry  in  bis  Diaiy  : — "  My  wife  away  to  Woolwich, 
in  order  to  a  little  ur,  and  to  lie  then  to-night,  and  so 
to  gather  May-dewto-moTTOwmoming,whichHrB.Taiii«r 
hath  taught  her  is  the  only  thing  to  wash  her  face  with." 
Bcott,  in  his  "  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,"  observes,— "  To 
be  delivered  from  witches,  they  hang  in  their  entries 
(among  other  things)  hay-thorn,  otherwise  white-thom, 
gathered  on  May-day."  Qay't  "  Shepberd's  Week" 
describes  another  "  quaint"  superstition  connected  with 
this  festival. 

"  Lost  ^Iny-d.iy  fitir,  T  irnrched  to  find  a  snail. 
That  miftht  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal. 
Upon  a  pHwberrj-busli  a  snail  I  found. 
For  always  snsilB  near  aweetest  fruit  abound. 
I  arized  the  vermin ;  home  I  anickly  sped. 
And  on  the  hearth  the  milk-wiut«  embers  sprsad. 
Slow  crawled  the  snail,  and  if  I  ri^bt  can  spell. 
In  the  sof^  ashes  marked  a  curious  L. 
Oh !  mny  this  wondrous  omen  lucky  prove, 
For  L  a  found  in  Lnbberkin  and  Love. 
With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  timM  mark  the  enmnd, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  aroond. 

A  description  of  the  festive  customs  still,  or  within 
these  few  years,  remaining  on  May-day.  in  different 

Cof  the  kingdom,  would  occupy  a  number  of  this 
izine;  and,  of  coarse,cannot,  consequently,  be  given: 
yet  our  "  Tear  Book  "  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  principal  of  them. 
There  was  formerly  a  practice  of  making  fools  on  this 
day,  similar  to  that  which  obtains  on  the  first  of  April 
The  deluded  were  called  May-godinga.  At  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  the  Hay  garlands  are  made  of  two  hoops  of 
the  same  idze  fixea  transversely,  and  attached  to  a  pole 
or  staff,  with  the  end  through  the  centre,  and  parallel 
to  the  hoops ;  hunches  of  flowers,  interspersed  with 
evergreens,  are  tied  round  the  hoops,  from  the  interior 
of  which  festoons  of  blown  birds'  eggs  are  usually  sus- 
pended, and  long  strips  of  various  coloured  ribands  are 
also  pendant  from  the  top.  A  doll,  fhll  diesaed,  tA  pro- 
portionate rize,  is  seated  in  the  centre,  thus  exhibiting 
an  humbl*  representation  of  Flora,  surrounded  by  the 
"  fragrant  emblems  of  ber  consecrated  offerings."  These 
garlands  are  carried  about  the  town  in  all  directions, 
each  with  an  attendant  group  of  "  juveniles,"  who  blow, 
in  deafening  concert,  the  horns  of  halls  and  cows. 
Each  garland  is  subsequently  dismounted  from  the  ataff, 
and  suspended  across  a  court  or  lane,  where  the  amuse- 
ment of  throwing  balls  over  it.  from  one  to  another, 
generally  terminates  the  day.  May-garlands,  with  dolls, 
are  carried  at  Noribampton  by  the  neighbouring 
villagers.  In  Huntingdonshire,  the  children  suspend  a 
sort  of  crown  of  hoops,  wreathed  and  ornamented 
with  flowers,  riliands,  handkercfaiels,  necklaces,  silver 
spoons,  &c.,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  road,  by 
a  rope,  extending  from  chimney  to  chimney  of  the 
cott^ses,  and  attempt,  as  at  Lynn,  to  fling  thdr  balls 
over  it  from  side  to  side,  sin^ng,  and  begging  half^nce 
from  the  passengers.  A  doll,  or  lai^r  figure,  "  some- 
times makes  an  appendage  in  some  side  nook."  The 
money  collected  is  afterwards  spent  in  a  tea-drinking, 
with  caken,  &c.  At  Cambridge,  the  children  formerly 
had  a  Bimilar  "  manikin,"  before  which  they  set  a  table, 
having  wine  on  it,  and  begged  money,  with  the  suppli- 
cation, "  Pray  remember  the  poor  May-lady."  As  lately 
as  last  May  day,  a  May-pole  was  set  up  in  a  meadow 
behind  the  College  walks,  and*the  games  were  excellent 
A  Maid  Marian  figured  among  the  dancers,  who  footed 
it  merrily,  till  snnset,  to  the  fiddle's  jovial  sound.  "  At 
Oxfiwd,"  says  Aubrey,  "  the  boys  do  blow  cows'  horns 
and  hollow  canes  all  night;  and  on  May-day  the  young 
nudds  of  every  parish  carry  about  garlands  of  flowers, 


which  afkerwirds  tim  hang  up  in  their  eharefaes.**  In 
this  city,  also,  at  the  hour  of  five  on  Hay-day  morning, 
the  choristen  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  aseem- 
blo  on  the  top  of  the  chapel  tower,  and  sing  a  Latin  hymn, 
in  lien  of  a  requiem,  which,  before  the  Reformation, 
was  performed  in  the  same  place  for  the  soul  of  Henry  VII. 
A  singular  custom  used  to  be  annually  observed  on  May- 
day    tiifl  bc^  of  Frindahnty,  and  the  ndriilMniriiig 
town  of  Stroud.  They  met  on  Bodiester  bri^^,  vfaere 
a  skirmish  ensued  between  them.    "  This  combat," 
Brand  remarlts,  "  probably  derived  its  origin  from  a  j 
drubbing  received  by  the  monks  of  Rochester,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  T."   At  Homcastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  i 
the  youths  and  maidens  used  to  come  noarching  np  to 
the  Hay-pole  with  wands  wreathed  with*cow»lipt,  which 
they  there  struck  together  in  wild  enthnshwm,  and 
scattered  the  flowers  m  a  shower  around  them.  At 
Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  they  have,  or  had  lately,  the  pro- 
cession of  the  hobby-horse.   At  Hitchen,  in  Hertford- 
shire, a  large  party  of  the  town-people  and  neigfaboBring  | 
labourers  parade  the  streets,  soon  after  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  sinpng  the  "  Mayer's  Song."  They 
carry  in  their  hands  laige  branches  of  May,  and  they 
aflix  one  of  these  npon  the  doors  of  neaily  erery 
respectable  house.    Those  of  ni^iopalar  persons  are  j 
marked  witli  a  bough  of  elder  and  a  bunch  6f  nettles  | 
instoid.   'Hiroughout  the  day,  parties  of  these  Mayers  { 
are  seen,  duicing  and  frolicking,  in  various  parts  of  the  i 
town.   "  The  group  that  I  saw  to-day,"  says  one  of  Mr. 
Hone's  correspondents,  "  was  composed  aa  follows : — 
Fint  came  two  men  with  their  laces  blacked,  one  of 
them  with  a  birch  broom  in  his  hand,  and  a  laige  arti- 
ficial hump  on  his  back  ;  the  other  dressed  as  a  woman,  , 
all  in  rags  and  tatters,  with  a  lai^  straw  bonnet  on,  and 
carrying  a  ladle ;  these  are  called  '  Mad  Moll,  and  her 
hi'-sband.'   Next  came  two  men,  one  most  fimtastically 
dressed  with  ribands,  and  a  great  variety  of  gaudy-  : 
coloured  bandkerchiefs,  tied  round  hia  arms,  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  wrists,  and  down  his  thighs  and  to 
the  ankles;  he  carried  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand;  | 
leaning  on  his  arm  was  a  youth,  dressed  as  a  fine  lady, 
in  white  muslin,  and  profusely  bedecked  from  top  to  toe  ! 
with  gay  ribands ;  these  were  called  the  '  Lord  and 
Lady'  of  the  company.    After  these  followed  six  or 
seven  couples  more,  attired  much  in  the  same  style  aa  ' 
the  Lord  and  LAdy,  only  the  men  were  ndthont  swords.  ; 
When  this  group  received  a  satisfactory  contribution  at  | 
any  house,  the  music  struck  up  from  a  violin,  clarionet, 
and  fifo,  accompanied  by  the  long  drum,  and  they  Im^^SlB 
the  merry  dance."   While  this  continued,  the  principal 
amusement  to  the  populace  was  caused  by  the  grimaces  ^ 
and  clownish  tricks  of  Mad  Moll  and  her  hu8l>and.  i 
"  When  the  circle  of  spectators  became  so  contracted    ;  | 
as  to  intetnpt  the  dancers,  then  Mad  Holl'a  hnsband 
went  to  work  with  bis  broom,  and  swept  the  road  dust 
all  round  the  circle  into  the  Sues  of  the  erowd ;  and  ! 
when  any  pretended  i^ronts  were  ofl^ered  to  his  wife,  he 
parsned  the  offenders,  broom  in  hand ;  if  he  could  not  ' 
overtake  them,  whether  they  were  males  or  females,  he 
flung  the  broom  at  them."   The  song  entened  by  these  I 
personages  conrists  of  seven  religions  Teraes,  «  groAt  '■■ 
antiquity.   It  concludes  as  follows : —  ^ 

"  The  lifr  of  naa  !•  but  a  spaa, 
It  AoHrishes  Uke  a  flower; . 
We  are  hem  t»day,  and  gone  to-morrow, 
And  we  are  dead  in  an  hour. 

**  The  moon  shines  bright,  and  the  itan  give  a  ligh^ 

A  little  before  it  is  dxy ;  <, 
So  Qoo  bless  yon  alt,  both  great  and  iman,  I 
And  send  yon  a  joyful  iUay." 

At  Great  Qandsden,  Cambridgeshire,  "the  famera' 
young  men-servants,"  says  Mr.Howitt^  "go  and  o»rt 
hawthorn,  singing  what  we  call  the  Night  Song.  They 
leave  a  bough  at  each  honse,  according  to  the  nombo' 
of  youi^  persons  in  it.  On  the  evening  of  May-day, 
and  the  following  evening,  tb^  go  round  to  every  j 
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Lonse  where  they  left  a  hush,  Binging  The  May  Song. 
One  has  a  handkerchief  on  a  long  wand  for  a  flag,  with 
vhich  he  keeps  off  the  crowd.  The  rest  have  ribandn  in 
their  hats."  Hutchinsoa,  in  his  History  of  Northnm- 
berl&nd,  tells  us,  "  that  a  syllabub  is  prepared  for  the 
May-feast,  which  is  made  of  warm  milk  from  the  cow, 
sweet  cake,  and  wine;  and  a  kind  of  divination  is  prac- 
tised, by  tishing  with  a  ladle  for  a  wedding  ring,  which 
is  dropped  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  prognosticating 
who  Rhall  be  first  married."  At  Penzance,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  Wales,  May  dances  and  observances  (to  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  have  only  space  to  allnde,)  are 
still  practised. 

May  8. — On  this  day,  at  Helatone,  in  Corawall,  is 
held  what  is  called  "  the  Furry," — a  name  supposed  by 
Mr.  Folwhele  to  have  been  derived  from  the  old  Cornish 
word  /er,  a  fair  or  jubilee.  The  morning  is  ushered  in 
by  the  music  of  druDU  and  kettles,  and  other  accom- 
paniments of  a  song  "  not  very  comprehensible."  So 
strict  is  the  observance  of  this  day  as  a  general  festival, 
that,  should  any  penon  be  foand  at  work,  he  is  instantly 
seized,  set  astride  on  a  pole,  and  hurried  on  men's 
shoulders,  amidst  thousands  of  huzzas,  to  the  river, 
where  he  is  sentenced  to  leap  over  a  wide  place,  which 
he,  of  course,  fails  in  uccomplisbing,  and  jumps  into  the 
water.  A  smalt  contribution,  however,  towfuxls  the  ex- 
penses of  the  feant,  saves  him  from  this  cooling.  About 
nine  o'clock,  the  mob  gathers  round  the  various  semi- 
naries, and  demands  a  holiday  for  their  youthful  in- 
mates, which  request  is  acceded  to  ;  a  collection  from 
bouse  to  house  is  then  commenced,  towards  the  general 
fund.  The  "  young  folks,"  of  both  sexes,  then/arfe  into 
the  country,  (titdc  bein^  an  old  English  word  for  go,) 
and  return  at  twelve,  with  flowers  and  oak  branches  in 
their  tuts  and  caps.  On  entering  the  town,  they  are 
joined  by  a  band  of  musto,  and  dance,  hand  in  hand, 
through  the  streets,  fo  the  "  Flora  Tune,"  In  their  pro- 
gress, they  enter  every  house  and  garden  they  please, 
without  distinction  ;  all  doors  arc  opened,  and,  in  fact, 
it  i.t  thought  much  of  by  the  householders  to  be  thus 
favoured. 

The  o/rfT  branch  of  the  population  dance  in  the  same 
manner ;  for  it  is  to  be  noticed,  they  have  select  parties, 
and  at  different  hours ;  no  two  sets  dance  together,  or 
at  the  same  time.  "  Then  follow  the  gentry,  which," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  is  really  a  very  pleasing  sight  on 
a  fine  day,  from  the  noted  respectability  of  this  ricii 
borough.  In  this  set,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  some 
of  the  first  and  noblest  families  of  Cornwall  join.  The 
appearance  of  the  ladies  is  enchanting.  Added  to  their 
personal  charms,  in  ball-room  attire,  each,  taatefolly 
adorned  with  lieautiful  spring  Sowers,  in  herself  appears 
to  the  gazer's  eye  a  Flora,  and  leads  na  to  conceive  the 
whole  a  scene  from  fairj-  land."  The  next  set  is  the 
soldiers  and  their  lasses  ;  then  come  the  tradesmen  and 
their  wives ;  journeymen  and  their  "  sweethearts ;"  and, 
"  though  last  not  least,"  the  male  and  female  servants, 
in  splendid  livery.  In  the  evening  a  grand  ball  is 
always  held  at  the  assembly  rooms ;  to  which,  in  1826, 
were  added  the  performance  of  the  "  Honey-moon,"  at 
the  theatre,  a  troop  of  horse  at  the  circus,  and  an  exhi- 
bition of  sleight  of  hand,  at  the  rooms.  The  borough, 
on  this  occasion,  was  thronged  with  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  coantry.  A  irriter.  in  1790,  states  that  at 
that  period  the  dance  round  the  streets  was  called  a 
"  Paddy."  "  In  the  t^rooon,"  he  adds,  "  the  gentility 
go  to  some  farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  drink 
tea.  syllabubB,  tec,  and  return  in  a  morris-dance  to  the 
town,  where  they  form  a  Paddy,  and  dance  through 
the  streets  till  it  is  dark,  claiming  a  right  of  going 
through  any  person's  house— in  at  one  door  and  out 
at  another.  And  here  it  formerly  used  to  end,  and  the 
company  of  all  kinds  to  disperse  quietly  to  their  several 
habitations.  ....  The  ladies  are  now  conducted  by 
their  partnera  to  the  ball-room,  where  they  continue 
their  dance  till  supper  time ;  after  which,  they  all  faddy 
it  out  of  the  house,  breaking  off  by  degrees  to  their 


respective  houses.  The  mobility  imitate  their  superiors, 
and  also  adjourn  to  the  several  public-houses,  where 
they  continue  their  dance  till  midnight."  "  There  is 
DO  doubt,"  says  Hone,  "of  the  'Furry'  originating  from 
the  '  Floralia,'  anciently  observed  by  tht  Romans  on  the 
fourth  of  the  kalends  of  May." 

There  is  a  tradition  tliat oL  Midiael,  tlie  patron  saint 
of  Helstone,  made  his  appearance,  or  apparition,  as  it  is 
called,  on  the  8ih  of  May,  at  St.  Michael's  Mount,  on  a 
rock  called  his  chair.  This  may  have  been  a  reason  for 
making  the  octave  of  the  May  feast,  or  8tb  of  May,  a 
marked  day  at  Helstone ;  and  when  May-day  festivities 
became  obsolete  here,  as  elsewhere  the  Furry-day  con- 
tinned  to  be  observed,  sa  at  this  present  time,  with 
much  xeal  and  eiyoymcnt. 


THE  FRIENDS.* 

Pew  liave  lived 
As  we  have  lived,  nnsevered ;  our  young  life 
Was  but  a  summer's  frolic  :  we  have  been 
Like  two  babes  passing  lumd  in  hand  along 
A  sunny  bank  of  flowers.   The  busy  world 
Goes  on  around  us,  and  its  multitudes 
Pass  hy  me,  and  1  look  them  in  the  face. 
But  cannot  read  such  meaning  as  I  read 
In  this  of  thine  :  and  thou  too  dost  but  move 
Among  them  for  a  season,  but  retumest 
With  a  light  step  and  smiles  to  our  old  seat«. 
Our  quiet  walks,  our  solitary  bower. 
Some  we  love  well ;  the  early  presences 
That  were  first  round  us,  and  the  silvery  tones 
Of  those  most  far-away  and  dreamy  voices 
That  sounded  all  about  us  at  the  dawn 
Of  our  young  life, — these,  as  the  world  of  things 
Sets  in  upon  our  being  like  a  tide, 
Keep  with  us,  and  are  ever  uppermost. 
And  some  there  are,  tall,  beautiful,  and  wise. 
Whose  step  is  heavenward,  and  whoso  souls  have  past 
Out  from  the  nether  darkness,  and  been  bom 
Into  a  new  and  glorious  universe. 
Who  speak  of  things  to  come ;  but  there  is  that 
In  thy  soft  eye  and  lonfl^aoeostomed  voice 
Would  win  me  from  them  all. 

For  since  onr  birth. 
Our  thoughts  have  fiowed  together  in  one  stream  : 
All  through  the  seasons  of  our  infancy 
The  same  hills  rose  about  us — the  same  trees. 
Now  barOi  now  sprinkled  with  the  tender  leaif. 
Now  thick  with  full  dark  foliage ;  the  same  chureh, 
Our  own  dear  village-cbureb,  has  seen  us  pray. 
In  the  same  seat,  with  hands  clasped  side  by  side; 
And  we  have  sung  together :  and  have  walked, 
Full  of  one  thought,  along  the  homeward  lane ; 
And  so  were  we  built  upwards  for  the  storm 
That  on  my  walls  hath  fallen  unsparingly, 
Shattering  their  frail  foundations ;  and  which  thon 
Hast  yet  to  look  for, — but  haat  fonnd  the  help 
Which  then  I  knew  not — rest  thee  firmly  there ! 

When  first  I  issued  forth  into  the  vond, 
Well  I  remember  that  unwelcome  mom, 
W^hen  we  rose  long  before  the  accustomed  bonr 
By  the  faint  taper-light ;  and  by  that  gate 
We  just  now  swung  behind  us  carelessly, 
I  gave  thee  the  last  kiss : — I  traveled  on. 
Giving  my  mind  np  to  the  woiid  without. 
Which  poured  in  strange  Ideas  of  strange  things. 
New  towns,  new  churches,  new  inhabitants : — 
And  ever  and  anon  some  happy  child 
Beneath  a  rose-trailed  porch  played  as  I  past : 
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And  then  the  thought  of  thee  swept  throogh  my  soul. 

And  nude  the  hot  drops  etand  in  either  eye : — 

And  BO  I  traTclled — till  between  two  hillti, 

Two  torf-enamellcd  mounds  of  brightest  green. 

Stretched  the  blue  limit  of  the  distant  sea, 

TJnknown  to  me  before :— then  with  stnnge  joy. 

Forgetting  all,  I  gazed  upon  that  sea, 

Till  I  could  see  the  white  waves  leaping  up, 

And  all  my  heart  leapt  with  them     so  I  past 

Sontlivard,  and  neared  that  wilderness  of  waves. 

And  Btopt  upon  its  brink;  and  when  the  even 

Spnad  out  upon  the  sky  nnttsual  dondi, 

I  sat  me  down  upon  a  wooded  cliff, 

Watching  the  earth's  last  daylight  fode  away. 

Till  that  the  dim  wave  &r  beneath  my  feet 

Did  make  low  moanings  to  the  inbnt  moon, 

And  the  lights  twinkled  out  along  the  shore; 

Then  I  looked  upwards,  and  I  saw  the  stars. 


Sirius,  Orion,  and  the  Northern  wain, 

And  the  Seven  Siaters,  and  the  beacon-flame 

Of  bright  Arctunis,— every  one  the  same 

As  when  I  shewed  them  thee. — "  But  yesternight," 

I  said,  "she  gazed  with  me  iu>on  those  stars : 

MThy  did  we  not  agree  to  look  on  them 

Botn  at  one  moment  eveiy  starlight  nigfat> 

Aud  think  that  tlie  same  star  beheld  na  both  T 
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SELF-CULTIVATION. 

Whit  is  our  precise  meaning  when  we  speak  of  s 
man's  cnltiTBtlng  himself  1  And  is  the  power  which  we 
ascribe  to  him  in  oaing  these  words  a  reality  or  a  detuaion] 

In  the  primary  use  of  the  word  "  cultivate,"  it  bears 
two  distinct,  and  broadly  distingnished,  ugnificationa. 
We  say  that  we  caltivate  the  ground,  by  which  we  nipan 
that  we  prepare  and  labour  the  ground,  removing 
those  things  which  obatnict  the  exennse  of  its  natural 
powers,  and  applying  each  things  as  our  experience  has 
taoght  us  will  stimulate  and  strengthen  them,  bo  that 
it  may  most  efibctoally  put  them  forth  in  the  production 


of  fmlta  and  plants  from  the  seed  which  is  committed 
to  it.  This  is  one,  and  perhaps  the  original  use  of  the 
word.  But  we  also  say  that  we  cultivate  the  plants  and 
fruits  themselves ;  and  by  that  we  mean  that,  applying 
our  labonr  and  skill  to  cause  them  to  be  produced  in  as 
great  perfection  as  possible,  we  thereby  effect  a  pro- 
gressive  improvement,  n^^  or  lees  marked,  in  their 
character  and  qualities.  We  knoiw  from  experience  that 
we  can  do  this ;  that  improvement  in  the  quality  of  any 
product  of  the  earth  is  the  unMling  result  of  continued 
and  judicious  cultivation ;  and  so  uniform  and  certain 
is  this  result,  that  we  have  come  to  express  our  convic- 
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tion  of  it!  certainty  in  the  very  irord  wbUh  w#  ute  to 
(ii?nofe  the  effort  to  arrive  at  it.  We  have  caused  the 
word  "cultivate,"  as  applied  to  any  product  of  the  «*rth, 
I  to  mean  not  merely  the  endeavour  toprodnce  it,  but 
the  ImpFOTcmoDt  in  its  quality,  vhieh  u  the  inv^abls 
consequence  of  that  endeavour,  when  gufficiently  sua- 
tiinod  and  rightly  directed.  When  wc  spcafe  of  a  man's 
c.iUivatiiirr  the  appte.  we  do  not  m^n  merely  that  he 
ciusGf  apples  to  grow,  or  that  he  gosa  on  producing 
year  after  j-e;ir,  unimproved,  the  sour  cral)  which,  we 
h-ilieve,  was  the  original  progenitor  of  »H  the  varieticn 
o'  that  excellent  fruit ;  we  mean  that  he  is  carrying  on 
1 13  process,  which  ha^  already  hatl  the  effect  of  convert- 
i  17  the  diminutive  and  usclcwt  crah  into  the  valuable  and 
ilelicio'ia  fruit,  which,  in  such  varied  profusion,  adomsand 
enriches  our  orchanU. 

In  p:iKaing  from  the  primary  signification  of  the  word 
'■' ciiiti vale,  "  as  expressing  the  physical  processes  in- 
tended to  affect  the  operations  &f  the  earth  in  the  pro- 
d  iction  of'fhiits,  to  its  application  to  analogous  wsn- 
t'ons  upon  our  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  we  Bball  not 
'"?"3  attempt  to  follow  out  the  distinction  ws  have  drawn 
bj'.Teen  its  two  stgnilications,to  the  extcntof  si-pirating 
t  lat  operation  which  corresponds  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
pround,  from  that,  which  corresponds  to  the  cultivation  of 
it^  fruitn.  We  believe  both  to  be  moro  or  iea«  implied  in 
e7ci7  application  of  the  word  to  the  moral  discipline 
which  oar  minds  undergo.  But  of  hr  more  importance 
t'lan  any  amount  of  sncccss  in  drawing  fine  metaphysical 
or  logical  distinctions  between  any  of  the  operations  of 
our  mind*i,  or  tha  te  ms  by  which  it  may  be  right  to 
dcflcnlie  them,  is  the  discovery,  and  application  to  our 
conduottn  life,  of  the  practical  lesaon  to  bednwn  from  the 
ta.st,  Uiat  a  word  descriptive  of  physical  praoeMn  carried 
on  every  day  under  onr  eyes,  and  the  mode  of  whose 
op3ration,  or  at  least  the  eiitemat  machinery  by  which 
they  are  conducted  to  the  de*ired  result*,  is  the  nibjeot 
of  actual  observation,  has  been,  by  that  general  consent 
of  mankind,  more  unerring  by  far  than  the  most  refined 
spsculationA  of  philosophy,  which' alone  can  give  cur- 
rency to  any  particular  acceptation  of  a  word,  tranaferred 
t)  functions  of  our  invisible  and  spiritual  part,  of  which 
otir  senocrtcan  take  no  cognizance,  and  of  which,  without 
the  aid  of  such  malarial  analogies,  we  should  have  a 
verj-  dim  and  imlistinct  conception. 

A  common  understanding  of  the  expression  "self- 
cultivation,"  is  that  it  means  something  similar  to 
"sclf:education that  is,  that  wo  conduct  the  moral  and 
intellectiial  training  of  our  minds  for  ourselves,  instead 
of 'leaving  it  to  he  done  by  otbetB.  But  this,  though 
nodoiibtedly  implied  in  it.  Is  only  a  part,  and  the  least 
important  part  of  its  meaning;  it  points  to  the  agent 
merely;  it  leaves  unexplained  the  thing  done,  and  it 
presents  no  indication  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
done.  These  we  find  in  the  analogy  furnished  by  the 
more  extended  use  of  the  word  "self-cultivation"  for 
which  we  contend,  namely  that,  when  we  speak  of  »ef/- 
ciiHivntion,  wo  mean  a  man'n  cultivating  himself,  imply- 
ing thereby  that,  in  so  doing,  he  effects  upon  himself 
an  improvement  analogous  to  that  which,  by  the 
judicious  emplojnnent  of  the  means  suggested  hy  experi- 
ence, the  cultivator  of  any  plimt  or  fruit  effects  upon 
its  nature  and  qualities. 

Dd  we  possess  such  a  powerl  Can  we  bo  cultivate 
ourseh  ea  J  Can  we  regulate  the  growth  of  our  moral  and 
intclleetual  powers,  bo  as,  in  the  end,  to  give  the  pre- 
ponderance of  strength  to  such  of  them  as  will  consti- 
tute us  beings  largely  improved  in  true  nobility  of 
n^'iire^  Such  a  qnsstion,  if  we  have  any  means  what- 
ever of  answering  it,  is  unqaeationahly  one  of  the  most 
important  which  can  be  addressed  to  the  mind  of  man. 

H  would  appear  to  be  a  latRtf  our  nature— it  certiunly 
ia  so  in  the  caw  of  our  bodily  frame — that  our  ability  to 
perform  any  act  is  incroi^ed  by  each  effort  that  we 
make  to  pprform  it.  We  do  not  say  this  merely  in 
reference  to  the  incraa^d  skill  which  practic9  always 
confers,  but  to  the  increased  power  of  the  organs  em- 


loyed.  Workmen,  thfc,natnre  of  whose  employment 
rings  a  particular  set  or  muscles  constantly  into  play, 
acquire  a  d«ree  of  strength  in  tltose  muscles  which  is 
truly  astonishing,  and  altoMther  out  of  proportion  to  1 
the  general  strength  of  their  bodies.  The  arm  of  a 
hlacksmitb,  for  example,  though  he  may  be  in  uther 
respects  no  stronger  than  ordinan*  men,  becomes,  by 
the  continual  usm  which  he  is  obl^ed  to  make  of  it,  a 
weapon  as  formidable  as  the  pond^ous  fore-hammer 
which  he  wields  aaif  it  wore  a  child's  toy.  In  all  other 
employment*  it  is  the  same.  Those  muscles,  which  are 
moat  frequently  brought  into  exercise,  become  developed 
to  an  extent. much  beyond  the  general  growth  of  the  ' 
bLwly. 

Un  the  other  hand,  where  any  particular  set  of  muscles 
are  kept  in  an  unnatural  condition  of  inactivity,  they 
are  left  behind  the  rest  of  the  body  in  its  advancement 
to  maturity  of  strength.  The  experience  of  most  men 
can  furnish  abnnduit  illustrations  of  this  fact.  A  limb, 
so  distorted  at  birth,  or  by  early  acddcnt,  as  to  make  the 
natural  use  of  it  impossible,  or  difficult  and  painful,  and 
which  in  oonscquence  is  never  or  seldom  used,  remains 
'lirou^hlife  in  a  condition  of  the  moat  helpless  feebleness. 
This  18  the  reason— we  know  of  no  other — why,  in  the 
case  of  the  generality  of  men,  the  lefl  band  ia  weaker 
than  the  right.  The  general  inclination  to  use  the 
right  band  in  preference  to  the  Uft,  to  whatever  cause 
it  may  be  owing,  and  the  consequently  greater  amount 
of  exerciaa  etyoyed  by  the  former,  cause  it  to  advaDce 
hx  a-bead  of  the  other  in  the  att^nment  of  strength. 
It  would  appear  as  if  exercise — the  habitual  lepetition 
of  the  acts  (or  which  it  was  intended  by  nature  — were 
part  of  the  aeeesaary  aliment  of  the  muscalar  part  of 
our  fnuna ;  as  oHentlal  to  ita  fttU  dsvelopmeDt  as  the 
flow  of  blood  tbrou^  our  vetna,  the  admissitm  of  air 
to  the  lungs,  ind  tita  mastication,  digestion,  and  aw- 
milation  of  food  anto  the  preservation  of  llEk  Campbell's 
beautiful  line,  j 

"  Tlu  might  that  thmim  In  a  peasant's  am," 

would  thus  appear,  exqnUlte  as  is  the  poetical  Image  it 
presenta,  to  oe  founded  on  a  physical  error.  Might 
cannot  continue  to  slumber  in  any  arm.  If  it  does  bo 
it  dies.  It  may  he  noiseleas,  unobtrusive,  putting  itaelf 
forth  in  hidden  direetiona  where  its  movements  escape  1 
notioe,  but  it  has  not  been  a«tleep.  Had  it  slept,  it  '' 
would  not  have  been  to  be  found  when  wanted,  nor  been 
able  to  step  forth  into  vigorous  action  when  the  neces«ty 
for  its  appearance  arose. 

Into  tne  rationale  of  this  arrangement  of  yatare  it  is 
unnecessanr  to  enter.   No  matter  wliether  we  are  able  or   j , 
not  to  explain,  why  or  how  it  is,  that  ever}'  exercise  of  ' 
our  musclefl  in  the  mode  intended  by  Nature  adds  to 
their  strength,  and  that,  by  neglecting  or  avoiding  to 
exercise  them,  we  prevent  them  from  acquiring  the 
strength  necessaiy  for  enabling  them  to  maintain  their 
due  place  in  our  system ;  it  is  enough  for  un  to  know  that 
the  fact  is  so — that  it  is  a  law,  upon  whose  uniform 
operation  we  can  repose  with  unerring  certainty,     U  1 
points  out  to  us  the  means  by  which  we  can  bring  our  . 
bodily  frame  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of  which  ■ 
it«  original  constitution  will  admit;  and  it  also  indi- 
cates to  us,  by  a  very  natural  analogy,  a  means  by  which 
we  may  probably  reach  the  utmost  attainable  perfection 
of  our  moral  nature — strengthening  what  is  good — weak-  , 
ening  and  deadening  what  is  evil. 

The  influence  of  habit,  or  of  the  frequent  repetition 
of  such  acts  as  are  the  object  of  any  natural  tendency, 
appetite,  or  desire,  in  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  ' 
natural  faeling  whioh  prompts  to  their  performaoce,  is 
matter  of  the  commonest  observaUon.    It  proves  to  ns 
that  we  have^  in  one  rlass  of  oa»<es  at  least,  reason  for 
inferring  the  existence  of  an  analogy  between  the  body  1 
and  the  mind  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  streng;th  '' 
derived  by  any  organ  of  eitherfromthe  frequent  exercise  !. 
of  its  functions.  For  the  desire,or  appetite,  though  cloAoly  ji 
related  to  the  body,  and  incapable,  perhaps,  of  being 
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exsr<-iAcd  o'^tiern-isc  than  thron^h  ttn  instramentality.  is  I 
in  itself  a  purely  mental  affection  ;  and,  as  it  ondeniably 
deriTes  continued  accessions  of  strength  from  the  simple 
fact  of  being  repeatedly  put  forth,  we  bare  it  thus  proved 
that  one  class  of  mental  affections  does  derive  atrciigth 
from  exercise ;  and  we^  therefore  do  no  violence  to  the 
most  cantioufl  principles  of  reasoning  when  we  infer,  as 
a  matter  of  the  highest  probability,  that  tt  Is  a  genenl 
law,  that  oU.  onr  powers,  moral  ana  intelleitnal,  as  well 
as  bodily,  derive  their  strength  from  continued  and  well 
regulated  exercise,  and  dwindle  away,  Bielcen,  and  die 
in  the  absence  of  that  necessary  aliment. 

It  is  therefore  no  delusion,  but  a  great  practical  truth, 
that  we  can  cultivate  ourselves,  aaagardencrcultivat«8  a 
rich  froit,8D  as  to  make  ourselves  in  the  end  something 
Teiy  different  fh>m,  and  infinitely  superior  to,  the  unpro- 
misii^  affair  which  we  found  ourselves  at  starting;  that 
we  can  cause  what  is  good  in  us  to  grow  in  magnitude  and 
strength,  nntil  it  becomes  the  predominating  pi«rt  of  our 
being ;  and  that  we  can  reduce  the  evil  to  Much  a  con- 
dition of  fcei)lencs8  and  insignificance,  that  it  shall,  in 
the  end,  almost  eeass  to  give  us  any  annoyance.  And 
the  mode  of  cultivation  which  we  are  to  adopt,  is  juat  the 
eontJnued  and  regular  exercifle  of  those  feelings  and 
principles  of  action  which  we  wish  to  cause  to  predomi- 
nate, and  flyntematically  retaining  in  a  state  of  inactivity 
those  which  we  wish  to  weaken  and  destroy. 

It  is  a  mistake,  we  suspect,  often  fallen  into— at  least 
we  have  ourselves  been  conscious  of  an  unacknowledged 
feeling  of  the  kind,— to  feel  as  if  it  were  hopeless,  and 
therefore  scareely  a  duty,  to  attempt  to  enter  upon  the 
exercise  of  a  virtne  to  which  we  are  conscious  of  not 
potwessing  a  strong  natural  tendency,  or  of  poeseaiing, 
perliaps,  a  tendency  to  its  opposite  vice.  Under  the  in- 
'  fluence  of  this  mistake,  the  utmost  that  is  done  is  to 
allow  our  virtuous  aspirations  to  evaporate  in  mere 
longings  after  the  possession  of  a  better  spirit,  as  aim- 
less and  unpractical  as  the  wishes  of  a  man  of  unattractive 
personal  appearance  that  his  limbs  were  better  formed, 
and  his  features  more  regular  and  expressive.  There  is 
a  Hort  of  inu^ination,  uiat  virtuous  actions  are  to  be 
expected  only  from  men  so  constituted  as  that  to  act 
virtuously  costs  them  no  effort;  and  thus,  instead  of 
manfully  setting  about  being  virtuons,  we  are  too  apt, 
even  in  our  btist  moods,  to  satisfr  ourselves  with  merely 
wishing  that  we  were  so.  We  invert  the  true  order  oV 
things.  We  expect  to  find  ourselves  at  the  goal  Iwfore 
we  &»ve  entered  upon  the  course.  We  exemplify  the 
folly  of  the  man  immortaliied  by  the  Greek  Joe  Miller, 
Hierocles,  who  having  been  nearly  drowned  in  an 
attempt  to  swim,  resolved  never  again  to  touch  water 
nntil  he  had  become  perfect  in  the  art.  It  is,  may 
rely  upon  it,  as  true  in  morale,  that  a  virtuous  spirit  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  continued  and  sustained  effijrts 
to  perform  virtuousdeeds,  as  it  is,  in  physics,  that  the  art 
of  swimming  can  only  be  acquired  by  repeated  attempts 
to  swim. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  honesty  in  abstaining 
from  acts,  the  performance  of  which  is  generally  accepted 
1  as  evidence  of  an  inclination,  which  we  are  conscious 
'   we  do  not  possess, towardsaiqrnarticularTirtne.  We  can- 
not help,  amid  all  onrdisapprobatlon  fDrbisirregnlarity 
,    of  conduct,  feeling  some  sort  of  respect  for  tne  man 
I    who  disdains  to  appear  better  than  he  really  is.   It  is 
I  \  undeniably  one  point  of  goodness,  not  to  be  a  hypocrite. 
:l   Bat  let  us  not  make  more  of  it  than  it  U  worth,  nor  fall 
■ ,  into  the  mistake  of  accepting  the  reverse  of  wrong  for 
u   right.    Hypocrisy  has  been  venr  happily,  Ihit  not  quite 
'I  accurately,  described  to  be  an  nomage  which  rice  ren- 
ders to  virtue.    It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supe- 
!    rlor  excellence  of  the  latter,  and  so  far  serves  a  useful 
pnrpo«e  that  it  bears  public  testimony  to  a  truth.  The 
homage  itself  is  a  right  tiling,  and  the  withholding  of 
it  a  serious  crime ;  but,  to  describe  hypocrisy  truly,  we 
I.  must  add  somethingmoretothedefiniUon.    Its  essence 
ronsista  tn  this,  that  it  is  an  homage  paid  by  vice  to 
-  rirtne  to  B(^e  the  purposes  of  vice ;  t£at  It  is  a  yielding 
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I  of  outward  reverence  to  the  good,  !n  order  mora  sscarely 
to  bestow  the  affections  of  the  heart  upon  the  evil.  The 
bad  man  who  refuses  to  put  on  the  outward  appeamnca 
of  a  regard  for  virtue  which  be  docs  not  feel,  is  one  step 
further  removed  from  utter  reprobation,  than  he  who 
endeavours,  by  a  show  of  outward  reverence  for  virtue, 
to  secure  a  larger  licenne  for  vicious  indulgence  ;  but 
only  one  step.  He  is  more  offbnsive,  widont  being 
more  respectable,  than  he  who,  though  feeling  no  de- 
sire, and  making  no  efl!urt,afleramel{oration  of  character, 
shows  BO  far  a  deference  for  what  he  knows  to  be  right, 
88  to  caH  a  decent  veil  over  his  moral  deformities  And 
heisnot  onlyoffen8ive,butafool,if  he  makes  bis  boasted 
dislike  of  bypocrisyan  excuse  for  holding  back  from  that 
course  of  virtuous  endeavour,  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
only  means  within  our  reach  of  acquiring,  and  rearing 
up  to  maturity  of  strength,  virtuous  inclinations. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  who  truly  deures  to  beeome 
better  than  he  is,  suffer  his  consciousness  of  the  present 
want  of  strong  moral  principle,  or  of  a  real  inclination 
for  what  he  knows  to  be  right,  to  deter  him  from  the 
endeavour  to  act  as  these  f  .  e'ings  woiild  prompt  him  to  do 
if  he  possessed  them.  If  he  feels  humiliated  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  bis  conduct  speaks  a  different  language  from 
his  heart,  and  fears  that,  on  that  account,  be  may  be 
chargeable  with  hypocrisy,  let  him  console  himself  by 
rcfiecttng.tbat,  in  adopting  the  outward  demeanour,  the 
habits,  and  practices  of  virtue,  he  is  taking  the  most 
effectual  means  In  his  power  for  bringing  round  hia 
heart  to  a  right  tone  of  moral  feeling;  and  that,  so  long 
as  the  object  of  the  appearance  of  virtue  which  be  pnts 
on,  is  that  he  may  thereby  gain  the  reality,  he  is  free 
from  that  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  man  who  is 
naturally  of  an  avaricious  disposition — of  slow  and  re- 
luctant sympathies  for  the  euffi-rings  of  others,  and 
whose  habitual  Inclinntlon,  when  he  sees  nnj  one  in 
need  of  assistance,  is  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side-  If 
such  a  man,  imprcs-sed  by  some  means  with  the  persua- 
sion that  he  would  be  a  better  man,  happier,  and  more 
estimable,  if  his  heart  were  more  open  tosympathy  for  the 
distresses  of  his  neigtabours,  and  his  hand  more  ready  to 
relieve  them,  continues  to  act  on  the  impression  that  a 
change  of  his  natural  disposition  must  precede  any 
available  attempt  on  his  part  to  change  the  course  of  his 
outward  act  ons,  he  will  never  succeed  in  changing 
cither.  Merewishe9,notcarriedoutintoaction,  will  be  as 
little  productive  of  permanent  effect,  as  the  slight  breeze 
which  ruffles  the  surface  of  the  lake-  The  breese  falls, 
and  the  water  returns  to  its  former  condition  of  calm 
placidity.  The  slight  sickly  seed  of  sympathy  within 
him,  will  sicken  yet  more  and  more  from  the  want  of  its 
proper  nourishment,  until  at  last  it  sinks  beyond  all 
possibility  of  recoveiy  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  him 
berin  by  doing,  no  matter  how  grudgingly, — with  what 
constraint  upon  hisinclinations,— that  which  the  feelings 
he  desires  to  possess  would  prompt  him  to  do  in  the 
circumstances  if  he  had  them — let  him  give,  however 
unwillingly,— let  him  act  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
with  however  Itsdagrace,— and  let  him  butcontinne  sted- 
fkstly  so  doing ;  the  selfish  hardness  of  bis  heart  will 
by  degrees  give  way  under  the  repeated  strokes  of  this 
wholesome  discipline ;  the  sympathies  forcibly  called  into 
action  will  acquire  the  habit  of  coming  spontaneoosly  ; 
the  habits  of  his  mind,  the  tendency  of  his  feelings,  will 
fall  into  a  new  track,  over  which  they  will  travel  with 
ease  and  vigour ;  that  which  was  at  first  a  painful  con- 
straint will  grow  to  be  a  pleasurable  impulse ;  by  a 
moral  chemistry,  analogous  to  that  by  which  we  convert 
the  food  we  cat  into  a  part  of  our  bodily  fiamc,  the 
mind,  daily  nourished  upon  virtuous  habits,  will  assimi- 
late them  into  virtuoiis  principles ;  until,  \>y  this  course 
of  tel/adtivation,  the  whole  chiuvcter  of  the  man  is 
changed  :  the  crab  is  converted  into  an  apple. 

We  might  go  over  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  virtnes 
in  like  manner,  and  Illustrate  by  each  of  them  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  self-cultivstion  vhich  ire  lure  been  endeftTonring  '. 
to  enforce.  We  might  show  that  there  is  no  one  quality 
which  gives  a  man  a  pie-eminence  over  his  fellowi^ which 
is  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  within  the  twch  of 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  placing  himself  under 
the  requisite  tnuning  for  its  attainment ;  that,  making 
the  proper  allov'ance  for  constitutional  differences,,  the 
existence  of  which  it  would  be  folly  to  deny,  every 
quality  of  which  a  seed,  however  minute,  exists  in  the 
mind,  may  be  made  to  grow  up  into  strength,  or  sink 
into  inanition,  according  to  the  direeUon  vhieh  we  give 
to  our  active  habits. 

The  advantage  of  tbi»  mode  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion of  self-training,  is  that  it  is  pre-eminently  practical ; 
that  it  clears  away  from  the  subject  the  hue  which 
invests  it,  as  long  as  we  speak  of  the  mind,  it«  bculties, 
or  inclinations,  as  things  to  be  moved  or  affected  by 
the  will.  AVe  feel  assured  that  we  speak  to  the  expe- 
rience of  many  of  our  readers, — ^that  we  recall  to  their 
minds  the  recollection  of  many  %  feeling  of  anxious 
bewilderment,  connected  with  that  portion  of  their  lives 
when  the  mind  mdst  perplexes  itself  with  high  and 
abstruse  questions — the  period  of  emerging  from  early 
childhooa,  when  wc  refer  to  the  inevitable  obscurity 
attending  such  precepts  as  direct  us  to  &e  this  or  be 
that,  but  ful  to  indicate  what  we  are  to  do  in  order  to 
be  what  is  required.  How  oflen,  after  listening  with 
sobmiadve  reverence  to  the  sage  and  serious' counsels  of 
an  affectionate  parent — admirable  in  every  thing  bat 
the  want  of  a  distinct  practical  bearing — does  the  child 
depart,  his  heart  glowing  with  a  lot^ng  for  the  purity 
of  heart,  the  heavenly  serenity  of  temper,  the  resolute 
eoorage  in  the  path  of  duty,  which  have  been  so  feelingly 
urged  upon  him,  but  his  mind  hopelessly  perplexed 
with  the  inquiry,  to  whieh  he  can  find  no  satisnetory 
uiswer,  "How  am  I  to  set  about ^ it 7  What  thing 
un  I  to  do  that  I  may  attain  all  this!"  He  feels  that  he 
cannot  lay  his  hand  upon  the  mind  it«elf,  and  make  it 
abide  until  he  has  moulded  it  according  to  the  model  set 
before  liim  ;  and  he  docs  not  know  what  else  be  can  do. 
How  great  a  relief  would  he  not  find  from  his  perplexity  in 
the  umplicity,  the  directness,  the  almost  mechanical 
practicability  of  the  precept,  whi^h,  bidding  him  give 
up  as  useless  the  attempt  to  produce  a  permanent  effect 
upon  the  mind  by  a  mere  effort  of  volition,  however 
sustained,  or  by  any  other  means  pointed  directly  at  the 
mind  itself,  shows  him  how  he  can  accomplish  the  object 
by  entering  upon  a  course  of  action  Involving  no  mys- 
tery as  to  means,  and  every  step  of  which  is  placed 
under  the  direct  and  undivided  control  of  the  will! 

If  we  are  right  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  follows  that  no  original  faulUness  of  constitution 
can  ever  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  permanent  degradation 
of  character.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
occasional  outbursts  of  natural  temjper  or  disposition,  no 
man  can  go  on  saying  with  truth  of  any  course  of  action 
to  the  end  of  Uw  chapter,  "I  could  not  help  it."  There 
is  nothing  which  we  cannot  help,  unless  it  be  the  height 
of  our  stature,  or  the  hue  of  our  skin.  These  we  cannot 
alter  "by  taking  thought;"  but,  in  other  respects,  we 
are  our  own  gardeners,  having  it  in  our  power  to  make 
of  ourselves  very  much  what  we  please,  to  cause  one 
branch  to  grow  and  another  to  wither  away,  as  we  find  to 
be  moat  condudve  to  the  eventual  penieetioii  of  obt 
being. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 
Ko.1. 

IKTBODVCTtOir. 

The  contemplation  of  living  nature  has  always 
riveted  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  and  opened 
innumerable  sources  of  the  purest  eojoymcnt  to  the 


inquiring  intellects  of  every  age.  The  numbcrle« 
forma  of  beauty  and  grandeur  which  cniwd  this  uiu- 
verse,  have  such  a  deep  dgnifieanoe,  that  all  troth- 
seeking  minds  mutt  stand  and  gaze  reveraiUj,  till  the 
great  phenomena  are  onderstood. 

When  we  consider  that  millions  upon  millions  of 
living  beings,  each  possessing  an  organization  the  mys- 
teries of  which  baffle  all  the  acuteness  of  our  philosophy,  i 
present  daily  aulyects  for  speculation,  it  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  to  And  multitudes  drawn  to  the  BX)eotacle.  The 
theme  is  not  deep  and  recondite,  for  beauty  is  here 
united  with  simplicity,  whilst  a  rich  dtverdty  of  &cts 
ensures  a  constant  flow  of  interest  [ 

The  subjects  of  natural  history  are  ever  at  hand ;  aU  i 
parts  of  the  earth,  every  ocean  region,  and  the  wide  far- 
stretching  aerial  spaces,  pour  forth  a  stream  of  life  for 
our  contemplation.  Thus  the  world  is  but  one  great 
cabinet  of  wonders,  open  to  all  who  have  acquired  the 
ability  to  use  it  rightly.  How  pitiable  to  live  in  this 
vast  museum  of  nature,  ignorant  of  the  beauties  sur- 
rounding us,  seeing  no  mystery,  and  therefore  impresKed 
byno  reverence  !  Such  resemble  the  rustic,  who  walked 
without  interest  through  a  gallery,  rich  in  the  great 
works  of  many  ages,  but  was,  in  the  next  hour,  thrown 
into  ecstasies  by  the  tumbles  of  a  harleqoin.  The 
countryman  did  not  understand  the  objects  displayed  ; 
hence  his  mind  kindled  not.  In  like  manner,  indif- 
ference to  the  great  facts  of  nature  arises  from  our  igno- 
rance of  those  bright  facte,  and  glorious  revelations, 
which  light  up  with  a  mysteriious  splendour  the  whole 
system  of  nature. 

Let  us,  therefore,  look  into  the  universe  of  life :  let  ns 
gaze  upon  the  countless  proofs  of  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, in  the  worlds  of  animated  existence ;  assured  that, 
from  the  minutest  invisible  aaimalculte,  through 
every  order  of  being,  we  shall  find  matter  to  enl&r^ 
the  intellect  and  improve  the  heart. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  purpose  to  furnish  a  series  of 
articles,  comprehending  the  most  important  and  lute- 
resting  facts  in  natural  history',  so  arranged  that  each 
department  shall  have  its  due  share  of  attention,  and  all 
its  parts  presented  in  a  certain  number  of  consecutive  ' 
papers.  Each  division  of  a  subject  will  be  discussed  i 
before  proceeding  to  the  next;  and  thus  thefeader  will 
possess  an  unbroken  and  full  view  of  the  whole 
series. 

We  commence  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  a  de- 
partment of  Natural  History  abounding  in  diversified 
and  striking  facts.    From  the  age  of  Aristotle  to  the 
present  period,  Ornithology  has  won  for  itself  the  atten-  | 
tion  of  the  most  distinguished  zoologists,  who  have 
devoted  their  best  years  to  the  illustrations  of  its  facta 
and  principles.   Some,  carried  away  by  their  enthu- 
siasm, have  given  up,  for  a  time,  the  pleasures  of  \\ 
civilization,  penetrated  into  wild  r^ons,  and  nuule  ' 
their  homes  in  almost  inaccesuble  forests,  for  the  better  '• 
observation  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  feathered 
tribes.   Nor  let  any  too  hastily  conclude  such  punaits 
beneath  the  dignity  of  man.   God  is  known  by  his 
works;  and^e  glory  of  the  Eternal  may  be  as  clearly 
manifested  by  the  organization  of  a  bird,  as  by  the 
sbructore  of  a  planet. 

It  is  evident  that  birds  must  be  classed  according  to 
their  several  natures,  in  order  that  a  clear  survey  may 
be  taken  of  their  history.   No  extensive  subject  can  be 
'  studied,  without  some  arrangement  of  its  facts;  and 
I  the  better  the  disposition,  the  greater  will  be  the 
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fuility  given  to  the  student  in  proMcuting  his  re- 
searches. We  do  not  intend  to  deecnbe  minutely  the 
the  rarions  Bystems  of  classification  advocated  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  as  a  sentence  or  two  will  suffice  for 
stating  the  principles  on  which  all  classification  is 
founded. 

If  two  birds  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  one  feeding 
on  land,  the  other  in  the  water,  no  person,  however 
ignorant  of  ornithology,  would  place  them  in  the  same 
order.  We  would  call  the  one  a  land,  the  other  a  water 
bird.  This  is  the  primary  division  made  by  the  cele- 
brated English  natoralists,  Willooghby  and  Bay,  whose 
system  was  published  about  the  year  1616.  They 
divide  the  whole  feathered  creation  into  land  and  water 
birds — an  arrangementwhich  is  both  simple  and  natural. 
Again,  we  may  perceive  a  striking  dissimilarity  between 
two  land  birda;  and  this  diveiuty  requires  further 
classification.  One  may  be  a  bird  of  prey,  the  other  a 
feeder  on  graJn.  All  of  the  first  kind,  we  should  class 
by  themselves,  and  call  the  whole  order  raptorea,  from 
the  lAtin  word  raptor,  which  denotes  a  plunderer.  The 
feeders  on  grain  we  should  designate  by  the  term 
Oranivori,  signi^ng  grain  eaters.  These  divisions 
we  call  ordera. 

But  we  might  disoover  some  rnnaricable  diflbiences 
between  tiie  birds  in  one  of  these  orders ;  as,  for 
instmee,  the  eagle  and  the  owl  are  both  placed  in  Uie 
order  raptorea  ;  but  they  are  widely  separated  by  some 
obvious  peculiarities. 

Hence  arises  the  neeenity  for  a  further  division.  The 
eagles  would  be  classed  by  themselves,  under  the  name 
fcUconida,  wiuch  indndes  all  birds  of  the  &loon  kind. 
The  owls  we  shonld  arrange  in  a  group,  by  the  term 
atrigidcB,  a  word  derived  from  etrix,  the  LMin  for  an 
owl.  These  sahdivisions  are  called  Guniliea;  and,  in  a 
regular  system,  would  thus  be  plaAd. 

OsDRR  Bapiorea. 

Firat  bmily,  faleonidee. 

Second  fiunily,  atrigidfe. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  scientific  classification ;  and  the  following  outline  of 
what  is  called  the  Linncmn  system,  may  more  clearly 
exemplify  the  usual  methods  of  ctasBification. 

First  order,  raptorea,  or  birds  of  prev ;  whieh  iudndes 
valtures,  eagles,  owls,  and  butcherbirds. 

Second  order,  pieea,  or  piea.  This  includes  nnmorous 
birds,  such  as  Uie  crow,  bird  ot  paiadise,  cnckoo,  and 
parrot. 

Third  order,  paaaerea;  ajarge  order,  including  the 
pigeon,  thrush,  finches,  robins,  he. 

Fourth  order,  gallina  ;  comprehending  all  the  poultry- 
kind  :  sneh  as  the  pheasant,  peacock,  and  turkey. 

Fifth  order,  grm(r.  These  are  wading  birds,  as  the 
hierfm,  bittern,  woodcock,  and  snipe. 

Sixth  order,  anaerea,  including  all  of  the  geese  and 
duck  kind. 

This  arrangement  is  not  given  as  the  mosi  perfect, 
but  as  sufficiently  explicit  for  the  general  reader.  The 
'  naturalist  is  well  aware  of  the  imperfections  clinging  to 
most  syBtODS  of  cbssiflcation;  but  it  would  be  useless 
tA  weary  the  reader  with  comparisons  betwem  the  clasd- 
ficationa  of  LInnteos,  Penoant,  Cuvier,  and  Temmlack. 
Nor  would  the  most  enthusiastic  ornithologist  be  much 
edified  by  an  analyzation  of  the  Qoinaiy  i^stem,  with 
its  orders,  tribes,  and  fiunilies  tXJivea, 

We  shall  now  proc^  to  notice  some  beta  connected 
with  the  organi^on  and  habits  of  birds,  which  may 
prepare  the  reader  to  enter  with  advantage  into  the 
details  of  the  ensuing  articles. 

Fliglu  of  Birda.— 'iaho  first  phenomenon  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  those  who  obserre  the  peculiarities  of 
birds,  is  that  of  flight.  The  easy  and  beautifully  undn- 
latory  motion  of  an  animal  body  throng  the  vr,  com- 
pels the  attention  of  the  most  slng^sh. 

How  do  birds  fly )  is  a  question  which  a  ehild  nuqr 


ask,  but  to  which  many  men  are  unable  to  reply.  Host 
have  a  notion  that  the  bird  is  somehow  r^^ed  by  the 
wings  striking  against  the  air,  but  here  the  ideas  stop. 

The  act  of  fiying  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  complicated 
and  beautiful  agencies,  illustrating  the  character  of  that 
infinite  wisdom,  which  is  equally  adorable,  whether  ma- 
nifested in  the  workings  of  the  solar  system,  or  deve- 
loped in  the  muscular  action  of  a  winged  animal. 

Let  us  notice  a  bird  in  the  act  of  rising  from  tht 
ground.  The  animal  does  not  rely  first  upon  Ita  wings, 
but  uses  the  legs  to  assist  It  in  making  a  sprii^  upwards, 
by  which  it  clears  the  ground,  and  secures  air-room  for 
the  action  of  the  wings. 

Any  one  who  observes  the  rising  of  a  bird,  must 
notice  the  crouch  by  which  it  prepares  for  the  spring ; 
and  wliich  may  be  compared  to  the  plunge  made  by  a 
diver  into  the  water.  So  essential  is  the  action  of  the 
1^  in  this  spring,  that  birds  with  very  short  legs,  as 
the  swill,  rarely  alight  upon  the  ground,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  difficulty  of  rising. 

When  the  bird  has  clearly  risen  from  the  ground,  the 
agency  of  the  wings  is  at  once  applied.  As  the  arms  of 
a  swimmer,  sweeping  through  the  water,  give  the  body 
an  impnlse,  so  the  wings  of  a  bird,  striking  another 
fluid,  sendfl  the  animal  forwards  or  upwards,  according 
tothedirectionoftheimpnlse.  Whenthewingsarcraised 
to  make  the  impelling  stroke,  they  are  kept  as  closely 
folded  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  resistance  of 
the  air;  but,  in  making  the  stroke,  each  wing  is  fully 
expanded,  to  render  tliat  resistance  as  great  aa  possible. 
Thus  the  rower  feathers  his  oar,  or  turns  the  edge  to  the 
wind  when  bringing  it  forwards,  but  presents  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  'blade  to  the  water  in  msJdng  the  stroke. 
By  snch  a  series  of  rapid  strokes  the  flight  is  performed. 

But  a  further  provision  for  fiicilitating  this  aerial  loco- 
motion must  be  noticed.  The  lai^r  bones  of  a  bird  are 
hollow,  and  without  marrow ;  these  cavities  ore  filled 
with  air  from  the  lungs  when  the  bird  flio^  and  thus  the 
body  becomes  much  lighter  than  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  an  animal  whose  bones  are  solid  or  filled  with  marrow. 
Besides  the  air  cells  Just  named,  there  are  numerous  ca- 
vities interspersed  through  the  body,  into  wliich  air  is 
injected. 

The  air  is  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body,  and 
must  tlierefore  act  upon  it  ss  gas  upon  a  balloon,  tend- 
ing to  raise  the  whole  trunk  upwards. 

This  inflation  of  the  body  must  evidently  be  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  In  promoting  the  flight  of  birda, 
especially  of  those  wmch  soar  to  great  heighta.  Wo 
need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  all  the  featlien;  of  a 
full  grown  bird  are  hollow,  as  the  in»peetion  of  a  quill 
will  show;  these  are  also  filled  with  air  in  fiyiug;  bo 
that  eveiT  part  of  a  bird  during  flight  is  filled  with  gas 
tike  a  buloon.  In  addition  to  all  these  means,  birds 
are  furnished  witii  muscles  of  great  strength ;  thorn 
which  move  a  swallow's  wing  being  at  least  seventy 
times  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  other  musclca,  than 
those  which  move  the  human  aim.  From  all  thcHC 
combinations  directed  to  one  end,  arise  those  varied, 
graceful,  and  easy  motions,  exhibited  in  the  long  sweep 
of  the  eagle,  and  the  drcling  flight  of  the  pigeon. 

Hence  we  cannot  wonder  at  tiie  fitilurc  attempts 
to  enable  man  to  fly ;  for  no  machinery  can  provide  the 
human  bod^  with  air  cells,  by  which  Its  specific  gravity 
might  be  dmiinished  ;  nor  can  an  arm  acquire  mtiBi.iibir 
power  to  move  artificial  wings,  with  the  force  which  a 
bird  exerts  in  each  of  its  numerous  strokes. 

Hence  we  most  ever  yield  to  birds  the  realms  of  air. 
In  spite  of  all  our  balloons  and  highly-wrought  mecha- 
nical devices. 

The  Feet  of  Birds. — These,  though  of  less  importance 
to  most  birds  than  the  wings,  require  a  few  observations. 
The  feet  and  legs  of  birds  are  as  beautifully  adapted  to 
their  several  modes  of  life  as  the  wings.  This,  indeed, 
wo  should  expect,  for  all  the  prodncttons  of  an  infinite 
deugner  must  be  equally  perfect.  The  diflferences  be- 
tween the  feet  of  birds  have  a  great  inflnence  In  fixing 
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their  place  In  ornithological  UTUigementa,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  ib%  duck'i  ^uldle-shaped  feet  fit  it  for  the ' 
water;  whilst  thoM  of  the  swallow,  or  iparrow,  are 
formed  for  perchiag  aod  clioging  to  branchefl,  twigs,  or 
other  projections. 

Those  birds  which  seek  their  food  in  marBbes,  and 
shallow  waters,  as  the  heron,  require  long  legs  to  assist 
them  la  wading;  and  with  these  they  are  provided; 
Whereas,  such  limbs  would  be  an  incunibranco  to  the 
hawk,  which  requires  a  powerful  gnutpiog  apparatus. 

Most  persons,  doubtleu,  have  observed  a  bird  sleeping 
on  its  perch  :  and  some  may  have  wondered  how  a  sleep- 
ing bird  maintains  its  position  on  one  leg  during  the 
most  tamseatuoos  night,  when  the  branches  of  the 
gnarled  oak  are  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  stonn ;  yet  there 
the  little  slumberer  rests  safely,  whilst  oar  strongest 
houses  tremble  to  tbeir  foundation.  The  mechanism 
of  the  bird's  leg  secures  this  result  without  effort.  The 
moment  a  bird  perches  upon  a  branch  the  weight  of  its 
body  causes-  the  leg  to  bend  at  the  joint ;  this  bending 
tightens  a  eat  of  muscles  which  descend  to  the  toes ; 
this  stretching  of  the  muscles  foroes  the  clawa  to  con- 
tract round  uie  substance  on  which  the  bird  stands. 
Thus  the  claws  are  kept  tightly  grasped  round  the 
twig  till  the  bird  chooses  to  move.  Such  is  the 
simple  and  beautiful  mechanism  by  which  the  smallest 
of  the  feathered  race  maintains  its  hold  by  one  leg 
during  the  longest  night ;  and  a  bird  is  moat  completely 
ftt  rest  when  standii^;,  for  tbts  stretching  of  the  muscle 
doea  Dot  require  the  slightest  labour  on  the  pari  of  a 
bird.  The  shape  of  a  bird's  body  requires  a  peculiar 
oiganization  of  the  feet.  The  body  projecU  forward, 
ver7  much,  hence  the  toes  must  be  long,  to  give  a  strong 
base  of  support,  and  prevent  the  bird  from  falling  for- 
ward. All  birds  have  feet  and  legs,  though  sometimes 
they  are  very  short ;  henoe  the  term  aoodm  (footleas), 
given  to  some,  and  especially  to  the  biros  of  panuUse,  is 
erroneously  applied. 

The  n'ght  of  birds — Is  anolhar  point  deserving  con- 
sideration. The  vast  height  to  which  some  birds  soar, 
and  tbeir  detection  of  small  objects  from  i^uch  immense 
altitudes,  prove  the  posMseion  of  strong  seeing  orgaus. 
It  has  been  proved  by  repeated  experimentH,  that  birds 
can  see  minute  ot^ecta  at  distaneea  beyond  the  power  of 
the  human  eye,  and  It  ia  suppoaed  that  the  carrier 
pigeon  ia  guided  in  its  vojitgeB  by  the  eye  alone.  Soar- 
ing circle  above  circle,  it  gains  at  last  a  view  of  its  well- 
known  home,  and  flies  direct  to  its  destination. 

The  kite  frequently  rises  to  a  height  beyond  our  view, 
but  mice,  and  the  smallest  animals,  can  be  discerned 
with  ease  &om  its  loftiest  ranges. 

By  what  peculiar  organization  of  the  eye  do  birds 
possess  this  astonishing  power  of  sightl  The  optic 
nerve — is  very  much  expanded,  and  thus  numerous 
senrations  are  received  by  a  bird  to  which  our  organs  are 
insensible.   The  eyes  of  birds  are  also  much  larger  in 

Eroportion  to  their  sire  than  those  of  other  animals ; 
ence  some  birdA  are  eompletely  overpowered  by  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  come  abroad  in  the  evening, 
when  their  exquisitely  constructed  oigans  are  able  to 
extract  abundant  light  from  the  dimness  of  twilight. 

The  circle  of  vision  mnst'be  very  great  in  bii^s,  for 
an  eye  being  placed  on  either  side  of  the  head,  thejf 
must  take  in  nearly  two  semicirclra  of  the  whole  hon- 
zon.  A  man  sees  the  same  object  with  both  eyets  but  a 
bird  may  see  at  the  same  time,  a  tree  on  one  side,  and  a 
man  on  the  other ;  and  each  perception  be  distinct  and 
accurate.  The  eyes  of  birds  are  defended  from  injuries 
in  their  rapid  flights,  and  from  the  intense  glare  of  the 
suQ,  by  a  kind  of  curtain,  which  can  be  drann  at  will 
over  the  eye.  It  is  transparent,  and  thus  the  organ  of 
vixion  is  protected,  and  sight  not  obstructiid.  The  eye- 
lids form  an  Ldditional  defensive  curtain,  for  these, 
being  lai^ge,  eq>eciatly  the  lower  one,  an  of  themaelvM 
a  secure  protective  caae. 

Hearing  ttf  Mnfa.— When  we  observe  tb«  tmman  ear, 
we  aee  sa  exteoded  owfbnaatioa  fitted  to  collect  sounds. 


No  auch  strueture  is  perceived  in  the  generality  of 
birds ;  henoe  some  have  imagined  tliat  tluir  power  of 
hearing  must  be  feeble.  This  however  is  not  tbe  fact. 
Birds  have  no  external  ear,  because  such  an  appendage 
to  the  head  would  have  interfered  with  their  movements 
through  the  air,  but  they  possess  an  auditory  conform* 
ation  jKrfeotly  adapted  to  their  natures.  The  aptness 
for  imttating  sounds  and  musical  compositions,  proves 
great  quickness  of  ear.  Birds  have  licen  known  to 
listen  with  every  symptom  of  delight  to  pieces  of  music, 
and  to  manifest  anger  when  their  favourite  melodies 
have  been  exchanged  for  others.  Thus  a  pigeon  listened 
to  the  performance  of  Madame  Piozzi  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  detected  any  variation  from  correctneas, 
which  the  lady  often  made  to  test  ItsdeHoacy  of  ear. 

The  nightingale  distinguisheB  a  rival  in  song,  when 
the  distance  requires  the  nicest  attention  and  quickest 
ear  in  man  to  detect  the  remote  melody.  Thus  the  ab- 
sence of  an  external  ear  must  be  compensated  by  gnat 
delicacy  of  structure  in  the  internal  organ. 

Koioe  1^  Birds. — ^Tbe  variety,  strength,  md  beauty  of 
the  souniu  uttered  by  these  inhabitants  of  theur,  de- 
light all  persons.  As  our  obaervations  must  he  brief, 
the  reader  must  not  expect  a  treatise  on  the  song  of 
birds.  Such  notices  will  be  given,  as  opportunity  oflVrs, 
in  the  subsequent  papers. 

The  lungs  and  windpipe  of  birds  may  be  compared  to 
an  ot;gan  or  bagpipe  ;  the  lungs  snpmy  the  wind,  and 
the  windpipe  represents  the  pipes.  The  sounds  pro- 
duced by  some  have  a  startling  resemblance  to  those 
proceeding  from  a  hautboy,  or  clarionet ;  and  the 
various  windings  of  the  windpipe  may  be  likened  to  the 
turns  of  a  French  horn,  or  the  divisions  of  a  bassoon. 

Muscles  of  great  power  have  been  demonstrated  by 
anatomists  to  exist  in  the  vocal  oigana  of  birds  noted 
for  their  power  of  i1>ice ;  and  the  cries  of  many  birds, 
as  storks  and  geese,  reach  us  when  they  are  more  tbui  a 
league  above  the  earth.  When  the  rarity  of  the  higher 
partd  of  the  air,  and  the  downward  passage  of  the  sound, 
are  considered,  we  must  regard  the  vocal  organs  of  these 
birds  as  posseseing  five  or  six  times  the  strength  of  the 
human  voice. 

There  are  evidently  certain  notes  which  birds  of  all 
species  understand,  especially  the  alarm  ciy,  sounded  on 
the  approach  of  danger.  Thus,  let  a  bawlc  be  descried 
by  a  swallow,  the  latter  raises  a  peculiar  cry:  firom 
every  spot  a  host  of  other  birds,  swallowB,  Bparrowa, 
robins,  finches,  &c.,  rush  to  the  place,  if  to  meet  in 
buttle  array  their  foe. 

Birds  which  move  in  troops  by  night,  as  geeae, 
cranes,  and  the  like,  have  a  note  which  enables  them  to 
avoid  straggling  in  the  dark.  There  is,  also,  a  peculiar 
cry  uttered  by  many  birds,  upon  the  discovery  of  a  large 
feeding  ground,  which  never  fails  to  bring  troops  of 
their  species  to  the  place.  Hence,  for  strite,  or  peace, 
there  are  fixed  sounds,  understood  by  all  birds  of  the 
same  race,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  all  birds  whatever. 

The  vfriationa  in  the  notes  of  birds  are  numerous, 
and  result  from  difllerenees  in  the  windpipe,  just  as 
large  organ  pipes  produce  a  deeper  tone  tfaan  those  of  a 
smaller  diameter.  Some  connexion  appears  to  exist 
between  the  nature  of  the  bill  and  the  character  of  the 
song ;  for  all  soft-billed  birds  liave  mellow  and  plaintive 
voices,  whilst  those  of  the  hard-billed  kind  are  lively 
and  harsher.  The  former  also  sing  mora  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  throat  than  the  latter,  and  thus  acquire 
that  rich  mellowoesfi  of  note,  pf|»csscd  in  its  highest 
perfection  by  the  nightingale. 

Birds  of  the  same  species  do  not  keep  to  one  note; 
and  White  illustrates  this  tact  in  bis  account  of  some 
owls.  He  says,  "  A  friend  remarks  that  mo«t  owls 
hoot  in  B  flat ;  but  tliat  one  went  almost  half  a  note^ 
below  A."  "  A  neighbour  of  mine  remarks  that  the 
owls  about  the  village,  hoot  in  their  different  keye,  in 
O  flat,  or  F  sharp,  in  B  flat,  and  A  flat.  Hie  note  of  the 
cuckoo  varies  in  different  indlviduala}  for  about  Sel- 
boume  Tood  they  wera  moatly  in  D.  He  heard  two 
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slag  tflge(h«r,  the  one  in  D,  the  other  In  D  slwp, 
which  made  a  disBgreeable  concert;  be  afterwards 
beard  one  ld  D  sharp,  and  aome  in  C." 

Here  (his  introductory  article  miiet  lie  brought  to  a 
clo;e.  Id  the  next  part,  we  nhall  describe  the  habits, 
uses,  and  peculiarities  of  birds  of  prey,  Uiuetnting 
thoM  topics  by  appropriate  hots  and  obMrrMioni. 

THE  HOLY  CITY. 

[Second  Notk*.] 

"  Evtn  ibe  llfdeu  itone  b  ieta 
For  thought!  oT  Hih." 

Holt  Scripture,  and  oU  the  ancient  vriterg«  ifree 
that  the  lite  of  Calvary  waa  formerly  vithont  the  city ; 
1    but  it  has  been  bronght  within  ite  boanda  by  a  later 
',   dispo3itioQ  of  the  walls.  The  creditor  the  whole  church, 
I     Hr.Witliams  sayH,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  is  io  some 
zoeasure  involved  in  the  tradition  relating  to  the  Holy 
:     Sepulchre ;  and  we  are  boand  to  weigh  with  jealonsy 
I    the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Hobinson  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
>    which  would  convict  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy  the  brightest 
'    lights  of  the  uaiveiDal  Church,  at  a  period  which  we  are 
I    tuight  to  r%ard  aa  "  uDComipt,"  when  Christianity  was 
"  most  pure,  and,  indeed,  golden."   "  Either  they  were 
impoators,"  aays  Mr.  Williams,  "or  they  had  suffiolent 
evidence  to  believe  that  they  had  really  recovered  the 
Sepulchre  of  our  Lord.   And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Btrongeet  objection  that  bafi  been  urged  against  the 
authority  of  the  trudiiiou,  is  such  as  it  would  have  been 

most  cosy  to  obviate — such  as  an  impostor  

would  have  been  certain  to  foreeeo,  and  most  careful  to 
anticipAte." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Williams  In  his  long 
controversy  with  Dr.  Itobinson,  respecting  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  but  shall  now  proceed  to  abridge  bis  account 
of  that  holy  place,  and  the  localities  around  iL  The 
Sepulchre  itaelf  consists  of  two  chambers,  whereof  the 
outer  one  la  said  to  have  been  built  by  SU  Helena, 
while  the  inner  one  is  represented  aa  the  vary  cave, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  where  was  the  tomb  of  our  Lord. 
The  very  spot  where  tjie  holy  body  is  said  to  have  lain, 
ianowcotcrcd  with  marble,  to  protect  it  from  iiyary. 
"  The  tomb  waa  designed  by  Joseph  for  bis  own  burial, 
ID  that  it  had  but  one  receptacle ;  and,  as  it  had  known 
no  occupant  before,  so  we  may  be  well  asttured  that  it 
would  know  none  after  it  hi^  been  so  honoured,  but 
would  be  preserved  inviolate  by  ite  believing  owner, 
who  would  provide  himself  another  resting-place,  pro- 
bably in  the  same  sacred  garden."  The  Sepulchre 
atanda  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  building,  covered  with 
a  handaome  dome  left  open  at  the  top,  in  order  that 
the  tomb  may  be  exposed  to  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
Uppoeite  to  the  entnince  of  the  cave  is  the  door  of  the 
OrL'ck  church,  supposed  to  occupy  the  eite  of  the  Ba- 
silica erected  by  C'onatanline.  Tnis  ie  the  finest  church 
in  Jemaalem,  exeeptihg  only  the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Jamea,  attached  to  the  Armenian  ccHivent  ou  Mount 
Zioa.  It  is  of  l»rge  dimenuon^  nod  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  of  eonudcrable  size.  A  cloister  runs  completely 
'  round  the  church  without,  forming  the  means  <rf  eom- 
mnnicBtion  between  the  sacred  localitiesi,  common  to  all 
the  Chriatians. 

The  ehnrch  of  the  FnnciaeanB  is  a  meaner  bnilding, 
to  the  north  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  ia  called  the  Church  j 


of  the  Ap).«rition-  Ur.  Williams  thua  descrilcfi  the 
other  parts  cf  the  sacred  building:  "The  Armenians 
worship  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  llotunda;  the 
Syrians  have  a  f<mall  chapel  in  the  tbickDe><s  of  the 
wall  to  the  west  of  the  Sepulchre ;  while  the  Copts 
have  their  altar  in  a  smoli  erection,  scarcely  Urge 
enough  to  admit  the  Ofhcialing  priest,  at  the  wc^t  of 
the  cave  itaelf.  There  are  also  apartments  in  the  Dei{.,li- 
bonrhood  of  the  respective  clutpela,  assigned  to  tlio 
monks  of  these  several  churcheR,  who  wait  continually 
on  their  ministry  at  the  sacred  places,  and  live  lui- 
mured,  as  it  were,  within  the  walls,  while  other  chapel.-', 
commemorative  of  events  connected  with  our  Saviour's 
Passion,  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  which  is  of  conaidcr- 
able  extent. 

"  The  entrance  is  from  a  paved  court  on  the  south 
side,  through  the  westemmoet  of  two  handsome  door- 
ways, with  an  architrave  in  bas-relief,  representing  our 
Lord's  triumphant  entry  into  Jeni^lem.  Tlie  iirst 
object  that  attracts  attention  within  the  building  h  the 

st<Hie  of  unction  in  the  vestibule.   Proceeding 

a  few  paces  down  this  [south]  cloister,  [the  pilgrimj 
finds  on  the  right  a  flight  of  eighteen  steps  lewling  up 
to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Golgotha;  and  if  he  be  an 
oriental  he  will  put  oti'  his  bhoea  from  his  feet,  and 
approach  with  reverential  awe  the  scene  of  his  Lord's 
lost  Passion,  and  draw  near  on  bended  knees  to  the 
very  spot  of  the  Crucifixion.  If  he  he  an  Eaglishiaaa 
or  American,  the  attendant  priest  will  not  look  for  auib 
a  deportment ;  he  will  expect  nothing  more  than  a  lock 
of  iudiSerenee,  or  at  most  of  idle  curiosity,  and  will 
be  prepived  for  sceptical  objections ;  he  will  even  look 
for  an  expression  of  incredulity,  and  an  apparent  pre- 
determination  to  disbelieve.  It  is  sad  to  tuiok  that  a 
person  in  Frank  habit,  kneeling  at  Calvary  and  the 
Sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  ofl!ering  up  his  devotions  at 
these  sacred  spots,  venerated  by  Christians  of  all  nations 
for  fifteen  huudred  years,  should  be  as  it  were  a  monsti  r 
to  those  who  witness  it ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  ....  At 
the  vast  end  of  the  north  side  of  the  double  cbapel  ho 
will  see  a  platform  raised  about  a  foot  and  a  halt  from 
the  floor,  covert'd  with  white  marble;  and,  under  the 
altar  of  the  orthodox  he  will  obsene  a  hole  in  the 
marble,  communicating  with  a  deep  bore  In  the  solid 
rock,  in  which  he  will  be  told  that  our  Saviour's  cross 
was  erected.  Near  this,  on  his  right,  he  will  see  another 
incision  in  the  marble,  showing  a  bsdure  in  the  rock, 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  which 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Cmcifixion.'  If  he  examine 
it  minutely  he  will  perceive  that  *  the  insides  do  tes'.i^ 
that  art  hod  no  hand  therein,  cacb  side  to  other  being 
answerably  ruf^ed,  and  these  where  inaccessible  to  the 
woikmen.'  The  continuation  of  this  cleft  may  be  seen 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Forerunner,  below  Golgotha.  ..." 

We  are  then  conducted  to  the  cave  where  St.  Helena 
Is  supposed  to  have  discovered  tlie  cross  of  our  Lord  : — 

"  Descending  from  Golgotha,  and  paoaing  down  the 
cloister  towards  the  east,  we  come  to  a  wide  staircase, 
leading  down  twenty-nine  steps  to  a  chapel  of  tie 
A  rmenians,  where  they  show  the  throne  of  bt.  Helena ; 
and  then,  by  thirteen  more,  into  the  ca'e  where  the  , 
cross  of  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
There  the  rock  overhangs  the  chap^,  which  is  fanned 
in  its  cavity.  j 

"  The  Invention  of  the  Holy  Crosfi,  which  is  comme- 
morated in  the  English  calendar  on  May  8,  would  seem  , 
to  be  historically  connected  with  St.  Hwena's  visit,  and  i 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  a  writer,  who  \ 
is  least  disposed  to  admit  the  reality  of  the  discover}-,  i 
is  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  'notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  Eusebius,  there  would  seem  to  be  hardly  any  \ 
pari  of  histoiy  better  accredited  than  the  alleged-  dii-  i 
covery  of  the  true  eross.'   . 


{] )  "  It  i«  »bU  to  have  h«cii  reut  at  ihc  fvet  of  the ccniuxlcu,  aud 
(0  have  produced  ihe  eKClBDialloti,  St  Mnil.  xxvii.  H." 
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"  St.  Ambrooc  i»  the  first  extanC  writer  who  griTes  a 
detailed  account  ot  the  undertaking,  and  aaorib«e  it  to 
Bt.  Helena.  In  his  discouiBe  upon  the  death  of  Theo- 
doaiu8,  he  takea  occasion  to  eulc^ie  the  mother  of  Con- 
Btantine,  and  relates  the  success  of  her  endeavour  to 
poaaesB  herself  of  the  Holy  Cross.  This  narmtire, 
diveBtAd  <^  Uie  flowers  of  oratory,  is  simple  enough,  and 
oontaioa  no  account  of  any  mitacle,  unless  the  very  pre- 
Bervation  of  the  wood  deserres  to  be  so  considered. 
This  fiither,  in  argument  with  &t.  Chrysostom,  relates 
the  discovery  of  three  crosses,  and  that  the  Croes  of  our 
Lord  waa  distinguished  by  the  title  affixed  to  it  by 
PiUte;  not  by  the  restoration  of  a  sick  person  to 
healthy  or  of  a  dead  eorpae  to  life,  as  we  find  in  later 
writen. 

"St.  Helena  would  appear  to  have  tteen  guided  in 
this  case,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  the 
receiTed  and  contiuaous  tradition  of  the  native  Chris- 
tian church,  which  reported  that  the  instrument  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion  bad  been  cast  aside,  in  the  hurry  of 
the  prmaration  of  the  PaMorer,  into  »  pit  near  the 
place  of  ezeention,  which  she  caiased  to  be  examined, 
and  three  crosses  were  actually  discovered ;  and,  however 
strange  or  startling  the  fact  may  appear,  it  is  better 
to  suspend  the  judgment,  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
evidence,  than  to  impate  so  great  a  crime  as  impoetore 
and  fraod  to  men  who,  for  oogbt  we  know  to  the  con- 
tnuT,  mi^  b&Te  been  eminent  Bidnta." 

Ifr.  Williams  passes  from  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  to  the  opposite  hill  of  Uoriah ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  suttjected  it  to  a  very  minute  inspection. 
The  Mosque  of  Omar  oocupiee  part  of  its  site.  It  is 
octagonal  in  form ;  its  dome  is  covered  with  lead,  sur- 
moui^ed  by  a  tall  gilt  crescent.  Beneath  the  dome  is  a 
remarkable  limeatone  rock,  which  ^fpeara  to  be  the 
natutal  snr&ce  of  the  rock  of  Meant  Moriah.  Here, 
also,  are  the  Hoeqoe  of  el-Akaa>  with  two  or  three  othera, 
and  the  remains  of  the  tower  (^Antonia.  Mr.  Williams 
thinks  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  that  the  Mosque 
el-Aksa  is  the  church  erected  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Vugin,  and  was 
deacribed  aa  placed  on  the  loftiest  hill  of  the  city.  "  I 
firmly  believe,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  that  es-Shakrah 
(the  rock)  does  mark  the  site  of  the  Most  Holy  PUce, 
as  CliriBtianB,  Jews,  and  Mahommedans  ail  agree." 

Eusebius,  commenting  on  the  predictions  of  our  Lord 
ren»ecting  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Temple,  so  that 
"  there  wall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another, 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down,"  saja,  "Jvataathe  nre- 
Action  was,  are  the  reenlta  in  &ct  remaining ;  the  whole 
Temple  and  its  walls,  as  well  as  those  ornamented  and 
beautiful  buildings  which  were  within  it,  and  which 
exceeded  all  description,  having  suffered  desolation  from 
that  time  to  this  I" 

After  making  a  longer  quotation  from  Ensebius,  Mr. 
Williams  adds  :— 

"  Thus  fiu-  Eusebins.  For  myself  I  look  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophet^  in  its  widest  and  most  literal 
SNue;  and  expect  t^t  if  there  be  still  one  stone  left 
upon  another,  which  at  least  is  not  certain,  the  mighty, 
though  silent^  operation  of  that  wondei^working  Word 
will  in  due  time  bring  it  down;  and  who  can  tell 
whether,  before  the  time  of  the  end,  some  second  Julian 
mav  not  renew  the  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple, 
which  anUcbrist  alone  ahall  rear,  and  whether  this 
attempt  may  not  reanlt  in  the  deatmctitm  of  such  por- 
Horn  of  it  as  remunr 

Ur.  Williams  now  prooeedB  to  deseribe  the  antiquities 
without  the  city. 

"We  quit  the  city  by  the  gate  of  'our  Lady  Mary' 
(Bab  Situ  Miri&m),  as  the  natives  term  it,  more  com- 
monly known  to  we  Franks  as  the  St.  Stephen's  Qate. 
....  Deecending  now  into  the  Vall^  of  Jehoshaphat 
by  a  idg-eag  path  of  steps  down  the  deep  declivity,  the 
dry  i>ea  of  the  torrent  Kedron  is  passed  by  a  bridge  of 
(me  arch,  a  few  paces  beyond  which  la  the  diapel  of 
St.  Maiy,  OB  tiie  1^  and  the  garden  of  Qethsesume  on 


the  right,  between  which  the  most  direct  path  ascends 
to  the  church  of.the  Ascension,  which  crowns  tbe  ceotre 
of  the  three  summits  of  the  Mount  Olivet,  2,400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea." 

After  replying  to  a  late  severe  attack  on  the  tradition 
which  marks  this  as  the  scene  of  the  last  act  of  oar 
Saviour's  ministiy,  Mr,  Williams  says : — 

"  A  very  few  words  may  suffice  for  the  deecription  of 
thiB  ruin,  for  at  present  it  is  nothing  more.  Instead  of 
a  church  there  is  now  a  mosque  near  this  site,  the  keeper 
of  which  holds  the  keys  of  a  small  portal  giving  entrance 
into  a  paved  court  of  some  extent,  open  to  the  sky, 
around  which  are  ranged  the  altars  of  the  various  Chris- 
tian churches,  while  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  small 

circular  building,  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  

Descending  now  to  the  Valley  of  Jcfaosbaphat,  by  a  more 
circuitous  path,  we  ptm  the  Cave  of  the  Creed,  a  curious 
vaulted  chamber  in  ruins,  beneath  the  snr&ce  of  the 
ground,  apparently  sunk  in  the  rock,  and  plastered ; 
oblong  in  form,  with  six  niches  on  each  side  ueing  one 
another,  where  the  MostleB  are  Baid  to  have  assembled 
to  compose  the  Crera.  Further  down  the  mountain 
fide  is  pointed  out  the  spot  where  our  Lord  wept  over 
the  city,  and  foretold  its  destruction." 

The  Fountain  of  Siloom  is  thus  described  : — 

"  The  descent  to  the  spring  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque pieces  about  Jerusalem.  It  is  effected  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  much  wont  by -the  natives,  cut  tiirougb 
the  Fock,  which  is  wildly  irregular.  There  are  twenty- 
six  steps,  making  the  depth  about  twenty-five  feet^  for 
the  steps  are  deep.  There  is  a  cave  in  the  rock,  of  no 
great  dimenCioDs,  roughly  hewn,  into  which  the  water 

flows  from  beneath  the  lowest  step.  From  t^e 

chamber  then  is  a  channel  cut  in  a  serpentine  course, 
1,750  feet  long,  to  convey  the  water  to  the  Pool  of  Kloam, 
which  will  next  demand  attention.  To  reach  It  ve 
ascend  agun  to  the  bed  of  the  Kedron,  and  pass  round 

the  point  of  Ophel,  a  distance  of  1,355  feet  

TumiDK  to  the  right,  round  a  sharp  angle  of  rock,  we 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyropean,  and 
pasung  under  the  precipitous  rock,  whidi  has  a  small 
channel  for  the  water  cut  ia  its  base,  we  soon  arrive  at 
the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

"  The  pool  itself  is  a  small  tank  just  without 

the  flesnre,  of  an  oblong  form,  remai^ble  for  nothing 
but  some  flngments  of  marble  columns  projecting  from 
its  sides,  probably  the  remains  of  a  church ;  the  water 
is  confined  in  ihia  or  in  the  nx^y  basin,  and  drawn  ofi; 
as  occaurat  requires,  to  irrigate  the  garoais  beneath. 

"  There  Is  every  appearance  of  there  having  existed 
formerly  a  much  laj^r  reservoir  than  the  present,  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  it,  confined  at  the  lower  end  by  a 
substantial  wall  of  masonry,  which  now  f<nma  a  diy 
bridge,  at  the  south  end  of  which  is  the  ancient  tree  said 
to  mark  the  spot  of  Isaiah's  martyrdom." 

Of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  Mr.  Williams  sqrs 

"  It  has  been  remarked  by  critics,  that  St  John,  by 
bis  use  of  the  present  tense  in  spiking  ot  Betbeeda, 
intimates  that  it  had  survived  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  still  well  known  when  he  wrote  his 
Gospel,  at  the  clone  of  the  first  century,  which  would 
form  a  strong  presumption  for  its  continued  preserva- 
tion until  the  time  of  Coustantine.  The  pool  is  placed 
by  this  evangelist  in  the  'sheep-market,'  but  many 
commentators  are  of  opinion  that  the  word  gate  should 

be  supplied  In  this  passage  instead  of  market  

It  would  appear  that  the  tradition  which  marks  the 
Birkct  leratl  as  the  '  Pool  of  Bethesda,'  has  much  to  be 
said  iu  its  bvonr,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  argumratts 
against  it  The  five  porches  have  long  since  disap- 
peared." 

We  must  make  one  other  extract  from  this  chapter, 
and  then  pass  on  to  Mr.  Williams*  aeeoont  of  Modem  * 

Jerusalem. 

"  From  a  very  early  period  [Christians]  have  been 
taught,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  regard  a  chunber  in  the 
pile  of  hidldingB  snrrouading  the  tomb  [of  David^  as 
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the  upper  room  consecrated  by  the  institution  of  tlie 
perfemng  Sacramcnti  of  oar  Bedempfcion,  where  also  oor 
Lord  appealed  to  the  aseembled  apostles  after  his  resur- 
rection, and  where  the  Holy  Gboet  descended  visibly  on 
the  belierers  on  the  day  of  Pentecoet.  It  ib  related  by 
Bpiphaniufl,  that  (Jiia  building,  and  a  few  others  in  its 
riciaity,  escaped  destruction  on  the  desolation  by  Titus, 
and  that  this  chamber  was  the  church  of  the  faithful 
aftv  their  return  from  Pella." 

From  the  atmmnt  of  the  present  state  of  the  Holy 
City  and  its  inliabitants,  we  have  merely  room  for  the 
following  eztncts. 

"  The  Christian  pilgrim  who  approaches  Jerusalem 
for  the  first  time,  will  probably  be  disappointed  to  find 
that  his  emotions  on  the  first  si^^t  of  a  city,  associated 
in  his  nund  from  his  eariiest  infiuiey  with  all  tbM  is 
moat  saered,  are  so  much  less  intense  Uian  he  antici- 
pated, and  that  he  can  look  on  Mount  Olivet  and  Mount 
ZioQ  with  feelings,  certainly  not  of  indifference,  but  of 
much  leas  psii^  interest  than  he  imaged  possible, 
when  he  thought  on  them  at  a  distance.  The  truth  is, 
the  events  transacted  here  are  so  great  in  every  view, , 
that  the  mind  cannot  at  once  gamp  them ;  but  ii^  aa  It 
were,  stnpified  by  the  effbrt.  It  takes  time  to  reidixe 
the  truth  tliat  this  is  the  home  of  Scripture  Hist<»7,  the 
cradle  of  the  Christian  Church.  

"  If  lie  is  journeying  fhim  the  west,  as  most  pilgrims 
do,  he  will  come  in  sight  of  the  city  about  a  mile  from 
its  gates,  and  will  hare  tho  least  interesting  view  which 
it  preaentB — merely  a  dull  line  of  wall,  wiui  the  Monnt 
of  Olives  rising  above.  He  will,  peihi^,  have  read  of 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city;  it  is  sometimes  said  to  resemble  a  city  of  the  dead. 
Travellers,  who  have  so  written,  must  have  been  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  the  time  of  their  entrance ;  for  on 
a  bright  evening,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  nothing  can 
well  he  imagined  more  lively  than  the  scene  without  the 
Jafib  Gate.  It  is  then  that  the  inhabitants,  of  what- 
ever naticm,  and  whatever  faith,  walk  out  to  '  drink  the 
air,'  as  they  express  it,  and  the  various  companies  may 
lie  seen  sauntering  about,  or  reclining  on  the  ground. 

 Let  him  enter  the  gates,  and  thedeluuon  which 

its  compact  and  well-built  walls,  and  the  appearance  of 
its  inhwitantci,  may  have  produced,  will  be  quickly  dis- 
pelled. He  no  sooner  enters  the  city  ttian  desolation 
stares  him  in  the  face.  " 

"  Let  us  suppose  him  present  in  Jerusalem  daring 
rtie  holy  week ;  he  will  feel  a  curiotity  to  witness  the 
ceremonies  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — let 
him  go,  by  all  means,  at  least  if  he  can  go  te  mourn, 
not  to  mock  or  to  triumph  over  the  scenes  which  will 
there  be  enacted.  If  he  arrives  at  the  great  gates  of  the 
Church  about  sonae^  he  will  find  them  closed  for  a  fbw 
minutes,  while  the  Moslem  guardian  and  his  attendants 
perform  their  devotions.  A  small  window  in  the  door 
will  allow  him  to  wateh  their  ceremony,  and  he  may 
learn  a  lesson  of  outward  propriety  and  decorum  from 
the  infidels,  which  he  will  look  for  in  vun  among  the 
wonhippers  witiiin.  On  his  admission,  the  first  (mject 
irtdcfa  will  excite  his  astonishment  and  horror,  will  be 
the  Tnikish  aoldien  of  the  garrison  standing  with  their 
bayonete  fixed,  in  various  parte  of  the  sacred  precincts, 
and  about  the  Holy  Cave  itselt  If  he  inquire  the 
reason  of  this  dreadftil  profanation,  he  will  he  informed 
that  the  Latins  have  requested  it  as  a  proteotimi  agmnst 
molestation  from  the  Oieeks  1  " 

"  Bat  among  all  tiM  exhibitions  of  the  Christians  in 
the  Holy  City,  that  which  must  most  scandalize  the 
infidels  is  their  shameful  divisions,  accompanied  with 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  and  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  sao^inary  quarrels  and  scte  of  violence, 
which  call  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  powers." 

The  principal  Cliristiau  bodies  in  the  Holy  City  are 
the  Greeks  and  the  Uttina;  the  others  are  the  Geor- 
gians, the  Armenians,  the  Syrians,  the  Copts,  and  Ame- 
rican Cmgngationalists.  The  Anglican  Church,  until 
the  Hrivil  m  Bishop  Alexander,  in  1842,  cannot  pro- 


Srly  be  said  to  have  been  represented  in  Jerusalem, 
e  was  ite  ropresentative  in  Cbaidea,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Aby^isinia. 

We  must  now  tti^e  our  leave  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Mr. 
Williams'  very  attractive  and  instructive  volume.  Many 
more  passages  might  have  been  transferred  to  our  pages, 
but  for  want  of  room.  Those,  however,  that  we  bare 
given  will  furnish  a  foretaste  of  the  gratification  which 
a  perusal  of  Mr.  Williams'  book  will  not  fail  to  sflbrd. 
It  is  profiisely  illostnvted  by  maps  and  plans,  and  by 
very  clever  UtItographB  and  wood-cuts. 

— ♦  

prank:  FAIRLEGH  ; 

OB, 

SCENES  FROH  THE  LIFE  OF  A  PRITATB  PCPIt.. 

CUAP.  III. 

Wa  had  not  more  than  five  minutes  left  when  we 
arrived  at  Dr.  Mildman's  door;  Coleman  affording  a 
practical  iUnstntlim  of  the  truth  of  the  aphorism,  that 
"it  is  the  pace  that  kills  ;'*  so  that  Thomas's  injunction, 
"Look  sharp,  gentlemen,"  was  scarcely  necessary  to 
induce  us  to  rush  up  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time.  In  the 
saine  hurry  I  entered  my  bed-room,  without  observing 
that  the  door  was  standing  i^ar  rather  suspiciously,  for 
which  piece  of  inattention  I  wasrewarded  by  a  delugeof 
water,  vUeh  vetted  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  a  violent 
blow  on  the  shoulder,  which  stretched  me  on  the  ground 
in  the  midst  of  a  puddle.  That  I  may  not  keep  the 
reader  in  suspense,  I  will  at  once  inform  him,  that  I 
was  indebted  for  this  agreeable  surprise  to  the  kinduess 
and  skill  of  IawIosb,  who,  having  retumed  irom  his 
pigeoBt-matoh  half-an-hour  sooner  than  was  necessary, 
had  devoted  it  to  the  construction  of  what  he  called  a 
"  booby  trap,"  which  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  was 
arranged  in  the  following  manner.  The  victim's  room- 
door  was  placed  i^ar,  and  upon  the  top  thereof  a  Greek 
Lexicon,  or  any  other  eqnally  ponderous  volume  was 
carefully  balanced,  and  upon  this  was  set  in  its  turn 
a  jug  of  water.  If  all  these  were  properly  adjusted, 
the  catastrophe  above  described  was  certain  to  ensue 
when  the  door  was  opened.  "Fairly  caught,  by  Jove," 
cried  Lawless,  who  had  been  on  the  wateh.  "  By  Jupiter 
Pluvius,  you  should  have  moA,"  joined  in  Coleman, 
helping  me  up  again ;  for  so  sodden  and  unexpected  had 
been  the  shock,  that  I  hod  remained  for  a  minute  or 
two  juat  as  I  had  fallen,  with  a  kind  of  vague  expecta- 
tion that  the  roof  of  the  house  would  come  down  upon 
me.  "  I  suppose  I  have  to  thank  you  for  that,"  said  I, 
inining  to  lawless.  "  Pnqr  don't  menUon  it,  Pinafore," 
answered  he ;  "  what  little  tronble  I  had  in  making  the 
arrangement,  I  can  assure  you,  was  quite  repaid  by  iu 
success."  "  111  certainly  put  on  the  gloves  tomorrow," 
whispered  I  to  Coleman— to  which  he  replied  by  a  sym- 
pathetic wink,  adding,  "  and  now  I  think  you  had  better 
get  ready,  more  particularly  as  you  will  have  to  find 
out  'how  to  dress  jugged  hair,'  as  the  cookory-booka 
say."  By  dint  of  ummfc  superhuman  exertions,  I  did 
just  contrive  to  got  down  in  time  for  dinner,  though  my 
unfortunate  "jugged  hidr,"  which  was  any  thing  but  Ary, 
must  have  presented  rather  a  singular  appeanince.  In 
the  course  of  dinner.  Dr.  Mildman  told  us  that  we 
should  have  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  ourselves,  as 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Town  on  buuness,  and  should 
not  retain  till  tiie  middle  of  the  fdllowing  one ; — an 
announcement  which  seemed  to  afford  great  satisfiaction 
to  bis  hearers,  de^tito  an  attempt  made  by  Cimiberland 
to  keep  up  appearances  by  putting  on  a  look  of  mourn- 
ful resignation,  which,  being  imitated  by  Coleman,  who, 
as  might  be  expected,  rather  overdid  the  thing,  fiiiled 
moat  signally.  On  returning  to  the  Pupils'  room.  Lawless 
commenced  (to  my  great  delight,  as  I  thereby  eigoj'ed 
a  complete  immunity  from  his  somewhat  troublesome 
attentions)  ■  fiill,  tme,  and  particular  account  the 
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pigeon-match,  in  which  hia  friend  Claj^n  had,  with 
unrivalled  skill,  bIud  a  tnfficient  nnmber  of  victims  to 
fiirni^  forth  piea  for  the  supply  of  th«  whole  mesa 
during  the  eofiuinff  fortnight.  -  At  length,  however,  all 
was  said  that  could  be  said,  even  apon  this  interesting 
subject,  and  the  narrator  casting  bis  eyes  around  in 
search  of  wherewithal  to  amuee  himself,  cbaooed  to 
espy  m^  new  writing-desk,  a  parting  gift  from  my  dear 
Utufl  Bister  Fatuj,  who,  with  the  self-denial  or  true 
affection,  had  saved  up  her  pocket-money  daring  many 
previous  months,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  uia  mu- 
ni&cent  present.  "Pinafore,  is  that  desk  youra 7"  de- 
manded lawless.  Not  much  admiring  the  Mibriquet  by 
which  Lswlctis  chose  .to  addrexs  me,  1  did  not  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  reply.  "Are you  deaf,  Stupid  1 
don't  you  hear  me  speaking  to  you  1— where  did  you  get 
that  writing-desk  r  SUIl  I  did  not  answer,  "iiulky, 
eh  ]  I  shall  have  to  lick  him  before  long,  I  -see.  Here 
you,  what's  your  name]  Fairlegh,  did  your  grand- 
mother give  you  that  writing-deitk T  "No,"  replied 
I,  "  my  Bister  F&nny  gave  it  to  me  the  day  before  t  left 
home."  "  Oh,  you  haVe  got  a  sister  Fanny,  have  you  1 
bow  old  U  the,  and  what  is  she  likeT  "She  iejnst 
thirteen,  and  she  has  got  the  dearest  little  bee  In  the 
world,"  answered  I,  earnestly,  as  the  recollection  of  her 
bright  blue  eyes  and  sunny  snitle  came  aoroes  me. 
"  How  interesting  I"  sighed  Coleman ;  "  it  quits  makes 
my  heart  beat ;  you  could  not  send  for  her,  oould  you  V 
"  And  she  gave  you  thatdesk,  did  she) — how  very  kind 
of  her,"  resumed  Lawless,  putting  the  poker  in  the  fire. 
"  Yes,  waa  it  not  V  said  I,  eagerly.  "  1  would  not  have 
any  barm  happen  to  it'for  more  than  I  can  tell."  "  So 
I  suppose,"  replied  Lawless,  still  devoting  himself  to 
the  poker,  which  waa  rapidly  becoming  red-hot  "  Have 
you  ever,"  oontinued  he,  "  seen  this  new  way  they  have 
of  ornamenting  things  T  encaustic  work,  I  think  they 
call  it : — it's  done  by  the  application  of  heat,  you  know." 
"  I  never  even  heud  of  It,"  said  1.  "  Ah  I  I  thought 
not,"  r^dned  Lawless.  "  Wdl,  as  I  happen  to  understand 
the  procesB,  I'll  condescend  to  enlighten  yoor  ignoraaee. 
MuUina,  ^ve  me  that  dvk."  "  Don't  touch  it,"  cried  I, 
bounding  forward  to  the  leacue ;  "  I  won't  have  uiy 
thing  done  to  it."  My  design 'was  however  frustrated 
by  Cumberlaud  and  l^awless,  who,  both  throwing  them- 
selves upon  me  at  the  same  moment,  sacceeded,  dettpite 
my  struggles,  in  foroing  me  Into  a  chair,  where  they 
held  me,  while  Hallina,  by  their  direction,  with  the 
aid  of  sundry  neckcloths,  braces,  Itc.,  tied  me  hand 
and  foot,  Coleman,  who  attempted  to  interfere  in  my 
behalf,  receiving  a  posh  which  sent  him  reeling  acro)>8 
the  room,  and  a  hint  that  if  he  did  not  mind  his  own 
business  he  would  be  served  in  the  same  manner. 

Harii^t  thns  effbctnolly  placed  me  hora  He  combat, 
Lawless  took  poesessioE  of  my  poor  writing-desk,  and 
commenced  tracing  on  the  top  thereof,  with  the  red-hot 
poker,  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  a  "  design  from  the 
antique,"  which  consisted  of  a  spirited  outline  of  that 
riddle-loving  female  the  Sphinx,  as  she  appeared  when 
dressed  in  top-boots  and  a  wide-awake,  and  employed  in 
smoking  a  cigar  I  He  was  giving  the  fiuiebing  toach 
to  a  large  pair  of  moustaches,  with  which  he  had  em- 
bellished her  countenance,  and  which  he  declared  was 
the  only  thin^  wanted  to  complete  the  likeness  to  an 
old  aunt  of  Dr.  Mildman's,  whom  they  usually  desig- 
nated by  the  endearing  appellation  of"  Orowltir,"  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Thom&a  announced  that  "  Smith- 
son"  was  waiting  to  see  Jlr.  Lawle^.  "  Oh,  yes,  to  be 
sore,  let  him  come  in ;  no,  wait  a  minute.  Here,  you, 
Coleman  and  llulline,  nnUe  Fairlegh ;  be  qniok  con- 
found that  desk,  how  it  smells  of  burning,  and  I  have 
made  my  hands  all  black  too.  Well  Smitheon,  have  you 
brought  the  things  1"  The  person  to  whom  this  query 
was  addressed,  was  a  young  man,  attired  in  the  extreme 
of  the  &sbion,  who  lounged  Into  the  room,  with  a 
"  quite  at  home"  kind  of  air,  and  nodding  ftuniiiarly  all 
around,  anwiged  his  curls  with  a  ring-adorned  hand,  as 
he  replied  in  a  drawling  tone,  "  Ya'aa,  Mr.  Lawless,  we're 


all  right,— punctual  toa  moment— alwoyfiready  'iocome  , 
to  time,'  as  we  say  in  the  ring."    "  Who  is  lie  T  whia-  | 
pered  I  to  Coleman.   "Who  is  her  replied  Coleman  ;  ' 
"  why,  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  to  be  sure.  Not  know 
Smithson,  the  prince  of  tailors,  tke  tailor ^ar  fxceJlt  iic€  /  i 
I  Euppose  you  never  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  j 
have  you  T   I  replied  humbly,  that  I  believed  1  had 
heard  the  name  of  that  illnstrioas  individual  mentioned 
in  connexion  wiUi  Waterloo  and  the  Peninsula, — and 
that  I  was  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  the  fir^t  man  | 
of  the  age.   "  Aye,  well  then,  Smitbeon  is  the  i<cccnd  ; 
though  I  really  don't  know  whether  he  ia  not  quite  as 
great  in  bis  way  as  Wellington,  upon  my  honour.  The 
last  pair  of  trowsem  he  made  for  lAwlefs  were  some- 
thing sublime,  a  great  deal  too  good  for  this  wicked 
world."   During  this  brief  converaaticm,  SmithH>n  had 
been  engaged  in  extricating  a  somewhat  voluminmis  ' 
garment  from  the  interior  of  a  blue  bag,  which  a  boj, 
who  accompanied  bim,  had  junt  placed  inside  the  stady 
door.   "There,  this  is  the  new  invention  I  told  yon 
about ;  aman  named  Macintoeb  hit  upon  it.  Now,  with 
this  coat  on,  you  might  stand  under  a  water  fall  without 
getting  oven  dump.   Try  it  on,  Mr.  Lawless;— just  the 
thing,  eh,  Gents]"  Our  curiosity  being  rouacd  by  this 
panegyric,  we  gathered  round   l^Wiesa  to  examine 
the  garment  which  had  called  it  forth.   Such  of  my 
readers  as  recollect  the  first  introduction  of  friacin- 
tosbcs,  will  doubtle.tn  remember  that  the  earlier  spe- 
cimens of  the  race  differed  very  materially  in  form  j 
from  those  which  are  in  use  at  the  present  day.   The  , 
one  we  were  now  inspecting  was  of  a  whity -brown  ' 
colour,  and,  though  It  bad  sleeves  like  a  coat,  hung  in  , 
straight  folds  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  a  carter's  frock,  having  huge  pockets 
St  the  side,  and  fiistening  round  the  neck  with  a  book 
and  eye.   '■  How  does  it  do  1"  asked  Lawless,  screwing 
himself  round  in  an  insane  effort  to  look  at  the  small  of  :| 
his  own  back,  a  thing  a  man  is  certain  to  attempt  to  do  ' 
when  emplored  in  trying  on  a  coat.  "It  does  not  make 
a  fellw  look  like  a  Guy,  does  it  T  "  No,  I  rather  admire  ' 
the  soK  of  thing,"  eaid  Cumherlsfid.   "  A  jolly  dodg« 
for  a  shower  of  rain,  and  no  mistake,"  put  in  Colcmaii.  , 
"  It'n  deucedly  fashionable,  really,"  said  Smithson  —  i 
"  this  one  of  yoiirw,  and  one  we  made  for  Augustua 
Plare-away,  Lord  Fitz-scamper's  son,  the  man  in  the 
guards,  you  know,  are  the  only  two  out  yet."   "  1  have 
just  got  it  at  the  right  lime  then,"  Mud  Lawlew ;  "  1  knew 
old  Sam  waa  poing  to  Town,  so  I  settled  to  drive  Clay- 
ton over  to  Woodend,  in  the  tandem,  to  morrow.  The 
harriers  meet  there  at  eleven,  and  this  will  be  the  very 
thing  to  hide  the  leathers,  and  tops,  and  the  bit  of  pink 
under.    I  saw  you  at  the  match,  by  the  bye,  Smiiney,  . 
this  morning."   "  Ya'as,  I  was  there  ;  did  yon  see  the 
thing  I  was  onT'   "  A  bright  bay,  with  a  star  on  the 
forehead!  a  spicy  looking  nag  enoa^;  whoso  is  it  !"  tl 
"  Why,  young  Robarts,  who  came  into  a  lot  of  tin  the  'I 
other  day,  haajust  bought  it;  SnaiBes  chargid  him  ninety 
guineas  for  it."  "  And  what  is  it  worth  V  asked  Lawless. 
"  Oh !  he  wonid  not  do  a  dirty  thing  by  any  gent 
I  introduced,"  replied  Smithson.  "  /  took  yoiii^  Kobaits 
there :  he  merely  made  hia  fair  profit  out  of  It :  he  gave 
iOl.  for  it  himself  to  the  man  who  bred  it,  only  the  week 
before,  to  my  certjun  knowledge:  its  a  very  sweet  thing,  i 
and  would  winy  him  well,  but  he's  afraid  t«  ride  it ;  I 
that's  how  I  was  on  it  to-day.    I'm  getting  it  steadyfor  ,j 
him."   -'A  thing  it  will  take  you  some  time  to  act-om-  ;] 
pliah,  eh  I    A  mount  like  that  is  not  to  be  had  for  ■ 
nothing,  every  daj-,  is  it  1 "   "  Ya'as,  you're  about  right 
thope,  Mr.  Lawless ;  you're  down  to  every  move,  1  see,  as 
usual.   Any  orders  to^lay,  Gents  ?  yonr  two  vesta  will 
be  home  to-morrow,  Mr.  Coleman."   "  Here,  Smithson, 
wait  a  moment,"  said  Cumberland,  drawing  him  on  one  i 
side ;  "  I  was  deucedly  unlucky  with  the  balls  this  morn-  ' 
ing,"  continued  he  in  a  lower  tone,  "can  you  let  mc 
have  26M"  "What  you  please.  Sir,"  replied  Smithson, 
bowing.   "  On  the  old  terms,  I  anppose,"  observed  Cum- 
berland.   "All  right,'*  answered  Smithson.   ''Stay,  I  ! 
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caa  Ivtive  it  with  70a  cow,"  addttd  he,  dnwiog  out  a 
leather  cHo ;  "  oblige  me  by  writing  yonr  name  hen,— 
thank  you."  So  nying,  be  handed  wme  bank  notes  to 
Cumbertand,  earefolly  replaced  the  paper  he  had  just 
Bijfufld  in  his  pocket-book,  and  withdrew. 

"  Smithey  was  in  great  force  to-night,"  obserred  Law- 
lew,  as  the  door  cloeed  behind  him — "  nicely  they  are 
bleedingthat  young  aoa  Kob&rta  amongthem — he  luu  got 
into  good  hands  to  hdp  him  togetrid  of  hii  mon^,  at 
allereuta.  I  dont  believe  Snaffloi  gave  40f.  for  that  bay 
horae ;  he  baa  got  a  decided  curb  on  the  off  hock,  if  i 
ever  saw  one,  and  I  fancy  he's  a  little  tonc%d  in  the 
wind  too,  and  there'i  another  thiog  I  ahould  uy — " 

What  other  failing  migbt  be  attributed  io  Mr.  Ro- 
barta'  bay  steed,  we  were,  however,  not  destined  to  learn, 
a«  tea  was  at  this  moment  announced.  In  due  time 
fdlowed  evening  pngren,  after  which  we  retired  for 
the  night.  Being  veiy  aloepy,  I  threw  off  my  clothes, 
uid  jumped  haalily  into  bed,  by  which  aet  I  becaune  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  presence  of  what  a  surgeon  would 
term  "  certain  foreign  bodies ;"  t. «.  not,  as  might  he 
imagined,  sundry  French,  German,  and  Italian  corpses, 
but  various  hard  substances,  totally  opposed  to  one's 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  oomponent  parte  of  a  feather 
bed.  Sleep  being  out  of  the  question  on  a  ooneh  w 
•onatitnted,  I  immediately  oommeneedanaetiveseaioh, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  sucoeeded  in  bringing  to  light 
two  slothes-bruBhes,  a  booL-jack,  a  pair  of  spurs,  Lem- 
priere'a  ClaKsioal  Dictionary,  and  a  brick-bat.  Having 
ireed  myself  from  theaa  tormentors,  1  noon  fell  asleep, 
and  psNsed  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  the  whole  night  in 
dreaming  that  I  was  a  pigeon,  or  thereabouts,  and  that 
Smithson,  mounted  on  the  top-booted  Sphynz,  was  in- 
citing Laa-less  to  shoot  at  me  with  a  rad-hot  poker  I 

As  Coleman  and  I  were  standing- at  the  window  of 
the  Pupils'  room,  about  tea  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  watubiog  the  vehicle  destined  to  convey  Dr. 
Milduan  to  the  coach-<^ce,  Lawless  made  his  appear- 
anoe,  preparad  for  his  axpediticm,  with  hit  huitingooa- 
tome  afieclnally  concealed  under  the  now  Madotosb— 
'*  Isn't  Mildman  gone  yet  I  Deuce  take  it,  what  a  time 
he  is  1 1  ought  to  be  off— I  m  too  lato  already  1 "  "  They 
have  not  even  put  his  carpet-bag  in  yet,"  said  1-  "  Well, 
1  shall  make  a  bolt,  and  chance  all  about  his  seeing  me," 
exclaimed  lawless ;  "  he'll  only  think  I'm  going  out  for  a 
walk  rather  eariier  than  usual,  tf  he  does  catch  a  glimpse 
of  me,  so  here's  off."  80  saying  he  pUced  his  hat  upon 
his  h^d,  with  the  air  of  a  man  determined  to  do  or  die, 
and  rauished.  Fortune  is  currently  reported  to  favour 
the  brave,  and  so,  to  do  her  justice,  she  generally  does: 
aiill,  at  the  best  of  times,  she  in  but  a  lickle  jade ;  at  all 
oventsshewaadetermined  to  prove hereelfsointhepresoLt 
insUnoe,  for  eoaroely  Iiad  Lawless  got  a  doaen  paceH 
from  the  honae,  before  Dr.  Mildmaa  appeared  at  the 
front  door  with<kis  great  coat  and  hat  on,  followed  by 
Thomas  bearing  a  carpet-bag  and  umbrella,  and  his  atten- 
tion being  attracted  by  footsteps,  be  turned  his  head, 
and  beheld  Lawless.  As  soon  an  he  perceived  him,  he 
gave  a  start  of  surprise,  and  pulling  out  his  eye-glass, 
(he  was  rather  ^ort-aighted,)  gazed  long  and  fixedly 
after  the  retreating  figure.  At  length,  having  apparently 
■atiafled  himself  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  be  was 
examiiung,  he  replaced  his  glass,  stood  for  a  moment 
as  if  confounded  by  what  he  had  seen,  and  then  turning, 
abruptly,  re-enter^  the  house,  and  shut  his  study-door 
behind  him  with  a  bang,  leaving  Thomas  and  the 
fiy-driver  mute  with  astonishment.  Tji  about  five 
minutes  he  reappeared,  and  saying  to  Thomas,  in  a 
ttera  tone,  "  Let  that  note  be  given  to  Mr.  Lawless  the 
moment  h*  retoms,"  got  into  the  fly  and  drove  off. 

"  There's  a  precious  go,"  observed  Coleman ; "  1  wonder 
what's  in  the  wind  now.  I  have  not  seen  old  Sam  get 
up  the  steam  like  that  since  I  have  been  here — he  was 
not  near  so  angry  when  1  put  Thomas's  hat  on  th3  peg 
where  he  baoga  bis  own,  aud  be.  uev^r  noticing  the  dif- 
forenoe,  put  it  on,  and  walked  to  Church  in  it,  gold 
bud  and  alL"  "  I  wouldn't  be  Lawless  for  SMnetUng," 


observed  1 — "  I  wonder  what  the  note's  about !"  "  That's 
just  what  puzzles  me,"  said  Coleman.  "  I  should  have 
thought  he  had  seen  the  pink,  but  that's  dnpossible  ;  he 
must  have  a  penetrating  glance  indeed,  if  be  could  i^oe 
through  that  Macintosh."  "  Lawless  was  loo  impu- 
tient,"  si^d  Cumberland ;  "  be  should  have  waited  a  lew 
minotee  longer,  and  then  Mildman  would  have  gone  nfT 
without  knowing  anything  about  him.  Depend  upon  it 
the  grand  rule  of  life  is  to  take  things  coolly,  and  wait 
for 'an  opportunity:  you  have  the  game  in  your  own 
hands  then,  and  can  take  advantage  of  the  follies  and 
passions  of  others,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  youra."  "  In  plain  EnglUh,  cheat  instead 
of  l>eing  cheated,"  put  In  Coleman.  "  You're  not  far 
wrongthere.Freddy;  the  world's  made  up  of  knaves  aud 
foolfr— -those  who  cheat,  and  those  who  are  cheated,  and 
1,  for  one,  have  no  taste  for  being  a,  fool, "  said  Cumber- 
land. "  Nor  I,"  B^d  Mollins ;  "  1  should  not  like  to  l>c  a 
fool  at  all ;  1  had  rather  be" — "A  Buttorfly,"  interrupted 
Coleman,  thereby  astonishing  Mulling  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  witb  his 
mouth  wide  open,  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking.  "  You 
cannot  mean  what  you  say ;  you  surely  would  notwiKhto 
cheat  people,"  said  I  to  Cumberland  ;  "  if  it  were  really 
true  that  one  mast  be  either  a  knave  or  a  fool,  I'm  sure 
I'd  rather  ba  a  fool — I'm  sure  yon  could  never  be 
happy  if  you  cheated  any  one,"  continued  I.  "  What  does 
the  Bible  say  about  doing  to  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  to  you  1 " — "  There,  d<m't  preach  to  me,  you  cunt- 
ing  young  prig,"  said  Cumberland  angrily,  and  inimo- 
diately  left  the  room.  "  You  bit  him  pretty  hard  thcK'," 
whispered  Coleman ;  "a  very  bad  piece  of  buBlne&s  hap- 
pened just  before  I  came,  abont  bis  winnlaga  lot  of  tin 
from  a  young  fellow  here,  at  billiards,  and  they  do  K\y 
that  Cumberiand  did  not  play  fairly.  It  was  rather  un- 
lucky your  Baying  It;  he  will  be  your  enemy  from  henee- 
forth,  depend  upon  it.  He  never  forgete  nor  forgives  a 
thing  of  that  sort."  "  I  meant  no  hann  by  the  remark," 
replied  I ;  "  I  knew  noihlng  of  hfs  having  cheated  any 
one ;  however  I  do  not  oare ;  I  don't  like  him,  and  I'm 
Just  as  well  pleased  he  ahould  not  like  me.  And  now, 
as  my  forei^  relations  seem  to  be  rapidly  asttnming  a 
warlike  character,  (as  the  newspapers  have  it,)  what  do 
you  say  to  giving  me  a  lesson  ra  sparring,  as  you  pro- 
posed, by  way  of  preparation!"  "  With  all  my  heart," 
repli^  Coleman ;  and  accordingly  the  gloves  were  pro- 
duced, and  my  initiatory  lesson  in  the  pugilistic  art 
commenced  by  Coleman's  first  placing  me  in  an  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  attitude,  and  then  very  consider- 
ately knocking  me  out  of  it  again,  thereby  depositing 
me  with  mnch  skill  and  science  Hat  upon  the  hearth-rug. 
This  manoeuvre  he  repeated  with  great  succet^  during 
some  half  hour  or  so,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  began 
to  discover  the  knack  with  which  it  was  done,  and  jiro- 
ceeded  to  demonstrate  the  proficiency  I  was  making,  hy 
a  well-directed  blow,  which  being  delivered  with  much 
greater  force  than  1  had  intended,  sent  Coleman  flying 
across  the  room.  Chancing  to  encounter  Mullins  in  the 
course  of  his  transit,  he  overturned  that  worthy  againnt 
the  table  In  the  centre  of  theapartment,  which,  yielding 
to  tlieir  combined  weight,  fell  over  with  a  grand  crash, 
dragging  them  down  with  it,  in  the  midst  of  an  ava- 
lanche of  hooka,  i»peTB,  and  inkstands. 

This  grand  coup  brought,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  o'jr 
lesson  to  a  close  for  the  day,  Coleman  declaring  that 
such  another  hit  would  inevitably  knock  him  into  the 
middle  of  next  week,  if  not  fiirther,  and  that  he  really 
should  not  feel  justified  in  allowing  such  a  serious  in- 
terruption to  study  to  take  place,  "And  now,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  ourselves  1"  asked  I ;  "  as  this  is 
a  holiday,  we  ought  to  do  something."  "  Are  you  fond 
of  riding  1"  inquired  Coleman.  "Nothingl  like  better," 
replied  I ; "  I  have  been  used  to  it  all  my  life ;  I  have  liad 
a  pony  ever  since  I  was  four  yetn  old."  "  I  wish  I  was 
used  to  it,"  said  Coleman.  "  My  Governor  living  in 
London,  I  never  eroased  a  horse  till  I  came  hero,  and  I'm 
a  regular  moff  at  It^  but  I  want  to  learn ;  what  do  you 
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soj  to  a  ride  this  aftemoou ^"  "  Just  the  thing,"  sud  I,  '■ 
"  if  it  is  not  too  expensive  for  my  pocket"  "  Oh,  no,"  | 
repliad  Colenmn ;  "  Snaffles  iete  hones  at  a«  cheap  a  rate  ; 
ae  anj  one,  and  good  'uns  to  go  too ;  does  not  he,  Cum> 
berlMidV  "Eh,  what  are  you  talking  about }"  said  | 
CumberiaDd,  who  had  just  entered  the  room ; "  Snaffles  1 
Oh  yes,  he's  the  man  for  horae-fleah.  Are  you  going  to 
try  and  tnntble  off  that  bt  little  cob  of  his  again, 
Fred  J"  "  I  was  thinking  of  having  another  try,"  replied 
Coleman ;  "  what  do  you  say,  Fairlegh  1  Xever  mind  the 
tin,  I  daresay  you  tiare  got  plenty,  and  can  get  more 
when  that's  gone."  "  I  have  got  a  ten-pound  note,"  an- 
swered I ; "  but  that  must  last  me  all  this  quarter :  how- 
ever, well  have  our  ride  to-day."  "  I'll  walk  down  with 
you,"  said  Cumberland;  "  I'm  going  that  way ;  besides 
it's  worth  a  walk  any  day  to  fee  Coleman  mount ;  it  took 
him  ten  minutes  tho  last  time  I  saw  him,  and  then  he 
threw  the  wrong  le^  over,  so  that  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  tail."  "Scandalum  magnfUum!  not  a  true  bill,"  re- 
plied Coleman.  "  Kow,  come  along,  Fairlegh,  let's  get 
ready,  and  be  ofiF." 

During  our  walk  dotni  to  Snaffles'  stables,  Comberland 
(who  seemed  entirely  to  have  forgotten  my  mal  d  propoa 
remark)  talked  to  me  in  a  much  more  amiable  manner 
than  he  had  yet  done ;  and  the  conversation  naturally 
turning  upon  horses  and  riding,  a  theme  always  inter- 
esting to  me,  I  was  induced  to  enter  into  sundry  details 
of  my  own  exploits  in  that  line.  We  reached  the  Liveiy 
Stables  Just  as  I  had  concluded  a  somewhat  egotistical 
relation  concerning  a  hone  which  a  g^tleman  in  our 
ne^hbourhood  bad  bought  for  his  invalid  son,  but 
which,  proving  at  first  rather  too  spirited,  I  had  under- 
taken to  ride  every  day  for  a  month,  in  order  to  get  htm 
quiet ;  a  feat  I  was  rather  proud  of  having  satisloctorily 
accomplished.  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  SnatQea ;  is  Punch 
at  home)"  asked  Coleman  of  a  stout  red-toced  man, 
attiiod  io  a  bright  green  Newmarket  coat,  and  top  boots. 
"  Yes,  Sir.  Mr.  lAwlesa  totd  me  your  Qoremor  was 
gone  to  town,  so  I  kept  him  at  home,  thinking  perhaps 
yon  would  want  him."  "  That's  all  right,"  said  Cole- 
man ;  "and  here's  my  friend,  Mr.  Fairlegh,  will  want  a 
nag  too."  "  Proud  to  serve  any  gent  as  is  a  friend  of 
yours,  Mr.  Coleman,"  replied  Siuffles,  with  a  bob  of  bis 
head  towards  me,  intended  as  a  bow.  "  What  stunp  of  a 
horse  do  you  like.  Sir  T  Host  of  my  nags  are  out  with  the 
harriers  to-day."  "  Snaffles.a  word  with  you,"  interrupted 
Cumberland.  "  One  moment.  Sir,"  said  Snaffles  to  mc,  as 
he  crossed  over  to  where  Cumberland  was  standing. 
"  Come  and  look  at  Punch ;  and  let's  hear  what  you 
think  of  him/'  said  Coleman,  drawing  mo  towards 
Punch's  stable.  "  What  do<»  Cumberland  want  with 
that  manr  asked  I.  "  What,  Snaffles?  I  fancy  be  owes 
a  bill  here,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  something  about  that." 
"  Oh,  is  that  all  I ''  rejoined  X.  "  Why,  what  did  yon 
think  it  was  ( "  inquired  Coleman.  "  Never  mind,"  I 
replied ;  "  let's  look  at  Punch."  And  accordingly  I  was 
introduced  to  a  little  fat,  round,  jolly  looking  cob, 
about  fourteen  hands  high,  who  appetued  to  me  an  equine 
counterpart  of  Colemim.  himself.  After  having  duly 
praised  uid  patted  him,  I  turned  to  leave  the  stable, 
just  as  Cumberliuid  and  Snaffles  were  pairing  the  door, 
and  I  caught  the  following  words  from  the  latter,  who, 
appeared  rather  excited '■  Well,  if  any  barm  comes  of 
it,  Mr.  Cumberland,  you'll  remember  it's  your  doing, 
not  mine."  Cumberland's  reply  was  inaudible,  and 
Snaffles  tnmed  to  me,  saying,  "  I've  only  one  horse  at 
home  likely  to  suit  you,  &ir ;  youll  find  herratfaor  high 
coHTBged,  bat  Mr.  Cumberland  tells  me  you  won't 
mind  that."  "I  have  been  mentioning  what  a  good 
rider  yon  aayyou  are,"  said  Cumberland,  laying  a  slight 
emphasis  on  the  aay.  "  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  will  do  very 
well,"  replied  I.  "  I  suppose  she  has  no  vice  about  her." 
"  Oh  dear,  no,"  stud  Snaffles,  "  nothing  of  the  sort — 
James,"  added  he,  calling  to  a  helper,  "  saddle  the  chest- 
nut mare,  and  bring  her  out  directly."  The  man  whom 
he  addxcmed,  aad  who  was  a  fellow  with  a  good  hn- 
moiued,  htniest  bee,  became  saddoUy  grave,  as  he 


replied  in  a  deprecatory  tone,  "  The  cbestmit  mare  1 
Mad  Beas,  Sirl"  "Don't  repeat  my  words,  but  do  aa 
you  are  told,"  was  the  answer ;  and  the  man  went  away- 
looking  surly.  After  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  a 
stable  door  opposite  was  thron-n  open,  and  Mod  Bess 
made  her  ^pesrouce,  led  by  two  grooms.  She  was  » 
bright  chestnut,  with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  about  fif- 
teen and  ahalf  hands  high,  nearly  thorough-bred,  and 
as  handsome  as  a  picture,  but  the  restless  motion  of  her 
eye  disclosing  the  white,  the  ears  laid  back  at  the 
slightest  sound,  and  a  half-biKhtened,  half-wild  air,  when 
any  one  ifpnt  up  to  her,  told  a  tale  as  to  ber  temper, 
about  which  no  one  in  the  least  accustomed  to  horses 
could  doubt  for  an  instant  "  That  mare  is  Ticions," 
said  I,  as  soon  as  I  had  looked  at  her.  "  Oh  dear,  no. 
Sir,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  I  can  assure  you."  "  Sob,  girl  ! 
sob  ! "  said  Snaffles,  in  a  coaxing  tone  of  voice,  attempt- 
ing to  pat  her ;  but  Bess  did  not  choose  to  "  sob,"  if  by 
"sohing"  is  meant,  as  I  presume,  standing  still  and 
behaving  prettily,  for  on  her  master's  approach  afae 
snorted,  attempted  to  rear,  and  ran  bock,  giving  the 
men  at  her  head  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  hold  her. 
"  She's  a  little  fresh  to-day ;  she  was  not  out  yesterday, 
but  it's  all  play,  pretty  creature !  nothing  but  play," 
continued  Snaffles.  "  If  you  ore  afMd,  Fairish,  don't 
ride  her,"  sud  Cumberland ;  "  but  I  bocied  from  yonr 
conversation  you  were  a  bold  rider,  and  did  not  mind  a 
little  spirit  in  a  horse :  you  had  belter  take  her  in 
again.  Snaffles."  "  Leave  her  alone,"  cried  I,  quickly,  (for 
I  was  becoming  irritated  by  Cumberland's  sneers,  in 
spite  of  my  attempt  at  self-oontrol)  "  IH  ride  her. 
I'm  no  more  a&wd  than  other  people,  nor  do  I  mind  a 
spirited  horse,  Cumberland^  but  that  mare  is  more  than 
spirited,  she's  ill-tempered, — look  at  her  eys  1"  "  Well, 
you  had  better  not  ride  her,  then,"  said  Cumberlajid. 
"  Yes,  I  will,"  replied  I,  for  1  was  now  thoroughly  roused, 
and  determined  to  go  throogh  with  the  afiir,  at  all 
hasards.  I  was  always,  even  as  a  boy,  of  a  determined, 
or,  as  ill-natured  people  would  call  it,  obstinate  dispoai- 
tion,  and  I  doubt  whether  1  am  entirely  cored  of  the 
bult  at  the  present  time.  "  Please  yourself;  only  mind, 
I  have  warned  you  not  to  ride  her  if  you  are  afraid," 
said  Cumberland.  "  A  nice  warning,"  replied  I,  turning 
away  ; — "  who'll  lend  mea  pair  of  spurs  T  •'  I'vegota  pair 
here.  Sir ;  if  you'll  step  this  way  I'll  put  them  on  for 
you,"  said  the  man,  whom  I  had  heard  iddieseed  as 
"  James" — adding,  in  a  lower  tone,  as  he  buckled  them 
on,  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  young  gentleman,  don't  mount 
that  mare,  nnlc^  you're  a  first-mte  rider."  "  Why, 
what's  the  matter  with  her  1  does  she  kick  i"  inauired  1. 
"  Shell  in-  and  pitch  you  off,  if  possible,  ana  if  ahe 
can't  do  that,  she'll  bolt  with  you,  and  then  the  Lord 
havemercyupon  you  !"  Thia  was  encouraging,  certainly  ! 
"  Yon  are  an  honest  fellow,  James,"  replied  I ;  "  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you.  Ride  her  I  mui4^  my  honour  is  at 
stake,  but  I'll  be  as  careful  as  I  can,  and,  if  I  come  back 
safe  you  shall  have  half-a-crown./'  "  Thank  you,  Sir," 
was  the  reply,  "  1  shall  be  glad  eiiough  to  see  you  come 
back,  in  any  other  way  than  on  a  shutter,  without  the 
money."  Of  a  truth,  the  race  of  Job's  comfortere  is  not 
yet  extinct,  thought  I,  as  I  turned  to  look  for  Coleman, 
who  had  been  up  to  this  moment  employed  in  snperin- 
tending  the  saddling  of  Punch,  and  now  made  his  ap- 
pearance, leading  that  renowned  steed  by  the  bridle. 
"  Why,  Fairlegh,  you  are  not  going  to  ride  that  vicious 
brute  to  be  sure ;  even  Lawless  won't  mount  her,  and 
he  does  not  mind  what  he  rides  in  general."  "  Nerer 
mind  about  Lawless,"  sud  I,  assuming  an  ^  of  confi- 
dence I  was  very  far  from  feeling  ;  "  uie  won't  eat  me 
I  t  dare  say."  "  I  don't  know  that,"  rejoined  Coleman, 
regarding  Mad  Bess  witbalookof  horror;  "Cumberland, 
don't  let  him  mount  her."  "  Nay,  I  can't  prevent  it; 
Fairlegh  is  his  own  master,  and  can  do  as  helikes,"  was  the 
answer.  "Come, wecan'tkeep themen standing herethe 
wboteday,"saidI  toColeman;"getonto Punch,  andoutof 
my  way,  as  bst  aey*ou  can,  if  youaregolngtodo  soat  all" — 
a  request  with  whieh,  seeing  I  waa  quite  determined,  he 
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»t  l«ngi^  nnirilUDgly  complied,  and  haviiig,  after  one 
or  two  Allures,  succeeded  in  getting  his  leg  over  tiie 
cob'B  broad  back,  he  rode  slowly  ont  of  the  yard,  and 
took  up  hia  station  outside,  in  order  to  witness  my  pro- 
ceedingB.  "  Kow,  then,"  said  I,  "  keep  her  as  steady  as 
yoa  can  for  a  minute,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  &irly  mounted 
give  her  her  head — stand  clear  there."  I  then  took  a 
short  nm,  and  placing  o&e  band  on  the  saddle,  while 
I  seized  a  lock  of  the  mane  with  the  other,  I  sprang 
ftom  the  groond,  and  vaulted  at  once  upon  her  back, 
without  the  aid  of  the  stirrup,  a  feat  I  bad  learned  from 
a  groom  who  once  lived  with  ua,  and  which  stood  me  in 
good  stead  on  thin  occasion,  as  I  thereby  nvoidedakick, 
with  which  Mad  Bess  greeted  my  approach.  I  next  took 
np  the  reins  as  gently  as  I  eould,  the  man  let  go  her 
head,  and  after  a  Uttle  dancing  and  capering,  though 
much  less  than  I  had  expected,  her  ladyship  gave  up 
hostilities  for  the  present,  and  allowed  me  to  ride  her 
quietly  up  and  down  the  yard.  I  then  wished  Cum- 
.  berland,  (who  looked,  as  I  thought,  somewhat  mortified,) 
a  good  afternoon,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  eulogies  of 
iSr.  Snaffles  and*  his  satellites,  and  proceeded  to  join 
Coleman.  As  I  left  the  yard  my  friend  James  joined 
me,  under  the  pretence  of  arranging  my  stirrup  leather, 
when  he  took  the  opportunity  of  Baying— "She'll  go 
pretty  well  now  you're  once  mounted,  sir,  as  long  as  you 
can  bold  her  wiUi  the  snaffle,  but  if  you  are  ^iged  to 
use  the  curb— look  out  for  squalls  !  !  ]" 


POPULAR  T£AB  BOOK. 
Mag  ir^—KogatiOM  ftSttlUir,  (1648.) 

I       Tun  ia  always  the  fifth  after  Easter,  and  the  next 
!    before  Whit  Sunday,  and  so  called  from  the  Latin  word 
rogare,  to  beseech  ;  because,  on  the  succeeding  Monday, 
Tueaday,  and  Wednesday,  Rogations  and  Litanies  were 
nsed,  and  bating,  or  at  least  abeUnence,  enjoined  by  the 
Church,  "  for  these  reaaona,"  aays  Bishop  Sparrow : 
"  I.  Because  this  time  of  the  year,  the  fruits  of  the 
j    earth  are  tender  and  easily  hurt ;  therefore  Litanies  ex- 
j    traordinarj^ro  aud  to  Gon,  to  avert  this  judgment. 
I    IL  Because  our  Loan's  Ascension  is  the  Thursday  fol- 
I    lowing.  Therefore,  these  three  days  before  are  to  be  spent 
I    in  prayers  and  fiuting,  that  so,  the  flesh  being  tamed, 
and  the  soul  winged  wiUi  fitsting,  we  msy  ascend  with 
Chust." 

May  18, 19, 20.— Cbe  KosfftfOB  9as9.  (IS^^-) 

The  author  of  the  "  Popish  Kingdom  "  thtis  describes 
the  medieval  manner  of  tndr  observance  in  this  country; 

"  Now  comes  the  day  wherein  they  gad  abroad,  with  cross  in 
hand. 

To  bennds  of  every  field,  and  ronnd  abont  their  neighbour's  land ; 
And  as  they  go,  they  sing  and  pray  to  every  saint  above, 
But  to  our  Lady  sneciaily,  whom  most  of  all  they  Io>'e ; 
When,  aa  they  to  tlie  town  me  come,  the  church  they  enter  in. 
And  look  what  sunt  that  ehnrehdoui  gaide,  tiwy  hnndily  pray 
I  to  him. 

That  he  picMrve  both  com  and  fruit  from  atona  and  tempest 
great. 

And  than  d^nd  from  harm,  and  send  them  store  of  drink  and 
meat. 

Theae  things  three  d^  continually  are  done  with  solenm  sport, 
I    With  many  crosses  after  they  onto  some  church  resort ; 
I    Wlureas  th^  all  do  chant  idoud,  whereby  there  strait  doth 
I  spring 

A  bawliag  noo^  while  Sfety  man  seeks  highest  for  to  ring." 

"  The  custom,"  saya  Stmt^  "  of  marking  the  boundsr 
riea  of  parishes  by  the  Inhabitants  going  round  tiiem 
once  ereiy  year,  and  stoj^hig  at  certain  spots,  to  per- 


form different  ceremonies,  in  order  tJiat  the  localities 
might  be  impressed  on  the  memories  of  lK>th  young  and 
old,  is  of  groat  antiquity.  It  is  derived  from  the  heathen 
feast,  dedicated  to  the  god  Terminus,  the  guardian  of 
the  fields  and  landmarks.  The  priest  of  eadi  puish, 
accompanied  by  his  churchwardens  and  parishioners, 
tiearing  willow  wands  and  banners,  went  round  the 
limits  of  his  parish  on  one  of  the  three  days  before 
Holy  Thursday,  and  stopped  at  remarkable  spots  and 
trees,  to  recite  passages  from  tbo  Qospele,  and  implore 
the  blessing  of  the  AucioHtT  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  properties  of 
the  parish.  On  these  occasions,  it  was  considered  one 
of  his  chief  duties  to  go  to  those  of  his  flock  whom  he 
knew  to  be  at  variance,  and,  reconciling  titbir  differ- 
ences,  make  them  march  nde  by  side  in  the  proceation." 
It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Thomas  More  that  he  would  often 
walk  in  the  Rogation  perambulations.  Once,  when  one 
of  these  was  to  go  to  Uie  confines  of  the  parish,  he  was 
requested,  "  for  his  state  and  dignity,  to  ease  himself 
with  a  horse."  His  reply  betokened  his  profound  hu- 
mility. He  answered  (uloding  to  the  cnicifix  which 
was  usually  carried  in  front  of  these  procesBions),  "  Gon 
forbid  be  should  follow  his  Master  pmndng  on  cock- 
horse, when  He  went  on  foot." 

The  "golden  legend  "  says,  that  the  bearing  of  ban- 
ners with  the  cross,  on  Rogation  days,  is  to  represent 
the  victory  of  Chkist  in  His  resurrection  and  ascension ; 
that  the  people  followed  the  cross  and  the  banners,  as 
Chbisi  was  followed  when  He  ascended  to  Ifeaven 
with  a  great  prey;  and  that  in  some  churches,  especially 
in  France,  it  was  the  custom  to  bear  a  dragon,  with  a 
long  tail,  filled  with  chaff:  the  first  two  days  it  was 
'borne  6^orc  the  cross,  with  the  tail  full;  but  on  the 
third  day  it  was  borne  ajler  the  cross,  with  the  tul 
empty;  by  which  it  was  understood,  that  on  the  first 
two  days  the  devil  reigned  in  the  world,  but  that  on 
the  third  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom. 

The  "  parochial  perambulations  "  in  Rogation  week, 
survived  the  Reformation.  Rlizabeth's  "advertise- 
ments" direct,  "That  in  the  Rogation  days  of  pro- 
cession, they  sing  or  say,  in  Ei^lish,  the  two  psalms 
banning,  Benedic  anima  mea,  <tc.,  with  the  Utany  and 
aufiragee  thereunto,  with  one  homily  of  thanksgiving  to 
QoD,  .  .  .  without  any  snperatltions  ceremonies  here- 
tofore used."  Hooker,  it  is  rdated,  "  would  by  no 
means  omit  the  customanr  time  of  procesnon,  per- 
suading all,  both  rich  and  poor,  if  they  desired  the 
preservation  of  love  and  their  parish  rights  and  liberties, 
to  accompany  him  in  his  perambulation."  The  "  di- 
vine" Herbert  says  of  his  "  country  parson,"  "  Particu- 
larly he  loves  procession,  and  maintains  it,  because 
there  are  contained  thei*^  four  manifost  advantages. 
First,  a  blessing  of  God  for  the  fruits  of  the  field  ; 
secondly,  justice,  in  the  preservati(m  of  bounds ;  thirdly, 
charity,  in  loving,  walking,  and  neighbourly  accom- 
panying one  another ;  with  reconciling  of  differences  at 
that  time,  if  there  be  any ;  fourthly,  mercy,  in  relieving 
the  poor,  by  a  liberal  distribution  and  laigess,  frtiich  tA 
tliat  time  is,  or  ought  to  be,  used." 

This  custom  was  particularly  distastefol  to  the  Pu- 
ritans, one  of  whom,  in  1572,  among  "  Popish  abuses," 
places"  Uie  gang  week,  when  the  priest  In  his  surplice, 
singing  gospels  and  making  crosses,  rangeth  about  in 
many  places."  Notwithstanding  this,  the  practi<»  re- 
tained itsground  in  many  places,  tiUa  recent  petiod,and, 
webelieve,iBnotevenyetentire1ydiscontinQea.  Awriter, 
in  1790,  ob6er\-efl,  "  Some  time  in  the  spring,  I  think  the 
day  before  Holy  Thursday,  all  the  clergy  of  Ripon, 
attended  by  the  singing  men  and  boys  of  the  choir, 
perambulate  the  town  in  their  canonicals,  singing 
hymns ;  and  the  blue-coat  charity  boys  follow,  singing, 
with  green  boughs  in  their  hands."  The  historian  of 
8taffordBbire,8i>eakingof  Wolverhampton,  says,  "Many 
of  the  older  inhabitants  can  mil  remember  when  the 
sacrist,  reudent  prebendaries,  and  members  of  the 
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Tussdajr  in  Kog^atioQ  week,  vlth  tk*  ofaaiity  ehlldren 
bearin;;  long  poles,  clothed  with  all  kindB  of  flowers 
then  in  Beaxon,  aod  which  vera  afterwards  carried 
through  the  streeta  of  the  town  with  much  aolemnity; 
the  clergy,  singing  men,  and  boys,  ditued  in  their 
H3crcd  vestments,  cloain^  the  proceauon,  and  ehaotfng, 
in  a  grave  and  appropriate  mslody^  the  Canticle,  'Be- 
nedicitf  omnia  opera,'  &c.  Tbtiuuge  vu  rsHnquithed 
about  1785.  In  the  skirts  or  the  town  ore  nugod,  at 
determinate  diBtanoee,  a  number  of  large  trees,  which 
serve  to  mark  the  limits  between  the  township  and  the 
parish.  These  ore  denominated  by  the  inhabitants 
gotpel  frefA,  from  the  praetloa  tfT  reading  the  gnqMl 
under  them,  when  the  clergy  were  wont  to  perambulate 
the  boiintftries."  Plott,  in  bis  history  of  Uifordshire, 
tells  us  that  at  Stanlake,  in  that  eonnty,  the  miniBter  of 
the  parinb,  in  his  procession  in  Rogation  week,  reads  the 
gospel  at  a  barrel's  head,  in  the  cellar  of  the  Chequer 
Inn,  in  that  town,  where  some  «y  there  was  formerly  a 
hermitage,  othersacrofls,  at  which  they  read  a  goopel  in 
former  times.  "  At  Oxford,"  says  Brand,  "  at  this 
time,  the  little  crosses  cut  in  the  stones  of  buildings,  to 
denote  the  division  of  the  parishes,  ore  whitoned  with 
chalk.  Great  numbers  of  boys,  with  paeled  willow-rods 
in  their  handi*,  accompany  the  minisUr  In  the  pro- 
cesRion." 

The  village  Rogation  proceauons  in  other  lands 
alTord  a  remari:ablc  instance  of  the  innocent  hilarities 
so  closely  connected  with  the  Christian  holidays.  "  The 
bells  ftf  the  village  chnrch  striks  np,"  says  Chateau- 
briand, "and  the  rustics  immediately  quit  their  various 
employments.  The  vine  dresser  descends  the  hill,  the 
husbandman  hastens  from  the  plain,  the  woodcutter 
leaves  the  forest ;  the  mothers,  sallying  from  their  huts, 
arrive  with  their  children;  and  the  young  maideoB 
relinqnish  their  spinning-wheels,  their  sheep,  and  the 
fountwns,  to  attend  the  rural  festival.  They  aesamble 
in  the  parish  ehorch-yard,  on  the  v^idant  graves  of 
their  fore&thers.  The  only  eoclesiaslle  who  is  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremony  soon  appears.  ...  He  assemblee 
his  flock  before  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church; 
he  delivers  a  discourse,  which  mnst  certainly  be  very 
impres«ve,  to  judge  from  the  tears  of  his  audience.  He 
frequently  repeato  the  words.  My  ehUdren  I  my  dearly 
bfiloved  children  !  And  herein  ocHuist*  the  whole  secret 
of  the  eloquence  of  Uus  rustic  Cbryeoatom. 

"The  exhortation  ended,  the  assembly  begin*  to 
move  off,  singing, '  Ye  shall  go  forth  with  pleasure,  and 
ye  shall  be  received  with  joy;  the  hills  shall  leap,  and 
shall  hear  you  with  delight.' 

"  The  standard  <^  the  sahits,  the  antique  banner  of 
the  days  of  chivalry,  c^ns  the  procession ;  the  villagers 
follow  their  pastor,  Ttiey  pursue  their  course  through 
lanes,  overshadowed  with  t^ves,  and  deeply  eut  by  the 
wheelh  of  the  rustic  vehicles ;  they  climb  over  high  har- 
riers, formed  by  a  single  Imnk  <A  a  tree ;  they  proceed 
along  a  hedge  of  hawthorn,  where  the  baa  homa,  where 
the  bullfinch  and  the  blockUrd  whlrtle.  Tht  bndding 
trees  display  the  promise  of  their  &nit ;  all  nature  is  a 
nosegay  of  flowers.  The  woods,  the  valleys,  the  rivers, 
the  rocks,  hesr,  in  their  turns,  the  hymns  of  the  hus- 
bandmen, in  their  course  through  the  plains,  enamelled 
by  the  hand  of  their  Creator.  ...  To  finish  well  a  day 
BO  piously  began,  Uie  old  men  of  the  village  repair  at 
night  to  converse  with  their  pastor.  The  moon  Uien 
shetis  her  last  beams  on  their  fesUvid,  whidi  the  Church 
has  made  to  correspond  with  the  retom  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  the  months,  and  the  conne  of  the  most  mys- 
terions  of  the  coDstellations.  Amid  the  silence  of  the 
woods  arise  unknown  vcaces,  as  from  the  choir  of  rural 
ongcle,  whose  succour  has  been  implored;  and  the 
plaintive  and  sweet  notes  of  the  nightingale  salute  the 
eais  of  the  veterans,  seated  in  frimuUycMivene  benaath 
-the  lofty  poplars." 

One  or  two  old  English  customs  observed  in  Rogation 
week,  but  unconnected  with  its  peculiar  usages,  remain 
to  be  described.    Hasted  relates  that  at  this  season,  at 


Keston  and  Wickham.  Kent,  "a  nnmber  of  young  men 
meet  together,  and  witha  'most  hideouanoiie,'runiiito 
the  orchards,  and,  encircling  each  tree,  prwtogacath— a 
words: 

* '  Stand  fast  nxit,  bear  well  top ; 
OOD  wnd  ns  n  voidiDg  sop, 
Every  twig  apple  big, 
Evety  bough  i^jde  euow.'" 

For  which  incantotion  the  '  confused  rabble '  expect  » 

Ctoity  in  money,  or  drink,  which  is  no  less  welcome  ; 
if  they  are  disi^potntea  of  both,  they,  with  gmt 
solemnity,  anathematize  the  owners  ana  trees,  with 
'altogether  as  insignificant  a  curse.'"  This  custom  ia 
called  youling,  and  probably  had  a  pagan  onpn. 

Hutohins  tells  us  "that  the  inhabitantfi  of  Shaftesbury 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  supplied  with  water 
brou^t  on  horses'  backs,  or  on  people's  heads,  from 
three  or  fbur  large  wells,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
town,  in  the  hamlet  of  Motcombe,  and  pari^  of  Gil- 
lingham,  on  which  account  there  ia  this  particular' 
ceremonial  yearly  observed  by  ancient  agreement,  dated 
16S2,  between  the  lord  of  the  manorof  Gillingham,  and 
the  major  aad  burgenses  of  Shaftesbuiy,  The  ma}-oris 
obliged  on  the  Monday  before  Holy  Thursday,  to  dicsa 
up  a  prize  besom,  or  hj/zant,  as  they  call  it,  somewhat 
like  a  May  garland  in  form,  with  gold  and  peacock's 
feathers,  and  carry  it  to  Enmore  Green,  half  a  mile  below 
the  town,  in  Motcombe,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
water ;  together  with  a  raw  cairs  head,  a  pair  of  glove*, 
a  gallon  of  beer,  or  ale,  and  two  penny  loaves  of  white  I 
wheaten  bread,  which  the  steward  receives  and  carries 
away  for  his  own  nse.  The  ceremony  being  over,  the  I 
bi/iant  is  restored  to  the  mayor,  and  brought  bock  by 
one  of  his  officers  with  great  solemnity.  It  isgenersUy 
Bo  richly  adorned  with  plate  and  jewels,  borrowed  from 
the  neighhourinf  genby,  ai  to  be  worth  not  less  thaa 

1600/.  : 

This  is  one  of  the  four  most  andent  festivals  ot  the 
Church,  and  has  always  been  regarded  of  ^Mstolie 
institution.  St.  Augustine  Bays,  that  it  was  e^ebmted 
tliroughout  the  whole  world.  Though  with  extraordioaij 
ponm  observed  on  the  Mount  of  Olive^jf^ts  solemn 
celebiaUon  was  universal  in  the  middle  ages. 

OLD  A1ft>  POPTLAR  COSTOMS. 
A  contributor  to  the  OenUeman'a  Magazine,  for  1787,  | 
atotes,  "  It  is  the  custom  in  many  villages  in  the  neigh-  |' 
bourhood  of  Exeter,  to  '  hM  t^e  hunb   upon  ascension 
mom.   That  the  figure  of  a  lamb  actually  appears  in 
the  east  upon  this  morning,  is  the  popular  persuasion." 
The  following  superstitions  relating  to  this  day  ore  found 
in  Scott's  "  Discovery  of  Witehcraft"   "  In  some  eonn- 
tries,"  he  remarks, "  they  ran  out  of  the  doon  in  tim«  of 
tempest,  blessing  themselves  with  a  cheese,  whereupon 
was  a  cross  made  with  a  rope's  end  upon  Aseension 
Day." — "  Item,  to  hang  an  egg  laid  on  Ascendon 
Day  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  ^eserveth  the  eaate 
from  all  hurts."      On  Holy  Thursday  "it  is  a 
common  custom,"  a^s  Hons,  "  of  establiahed  nsa^  ' 
for  the  minister  of  each  parish,  followed  by  the 
boys  of  the  parish  school,  headed  by  their  master, 
to  go  In  precession  to  the  different  parish  boundaries ; 
which  boundaries  the  boys  strike  with  peeled  willow 
wands  thai  they  hear  In  their  hands,  and  this  is  called 
beating  the  bounds.' "   A  sony  aubstitnte  for  the  oM 
Rogation  perunbulations,  and  often  attended  by  groas 
improprieties-   Bumping  persons  to  make  them  remem-  | 
her  the  parochial  limits,  is  not  unfrequently  practised 
on  these  occasions.   A  few  years  since,  an  angler,  in  the  j 
Lea,  was  thus  maltreated  by  the  parishioners  of  Wol- 
thamstow,  and  obtained  5w  damages  for  the  assault 
Brand  atates,  that  on  this  festival,  the  magistrates,  | 
riverjury,  &c.,  of  the  corporation  of  Newcastle-upon-  { 
Tyne,  according  to  an  ueient  usage,  make  their  annual 
procession  by  water,  in  their  barges,  visiting  the  bounds 
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of  their  jnrifidiction  on  the  river,  to  prercnt  eocroacli- 
ments. 

REUOIOOS  OKsnvivam, 

In-  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, our  ancestors  assembled  in  the  Churches,  when, 
according  to  I'amaby  Oooge,  a  repre«entation  of  our 
Saviodr  was,  in  some  plaees,  drawn  up  to  tho  roof,  and 
a  fri-htful  image  of  Satan  thrown  down,  upon  which  all 
the  boya surrounded  it, and  "beat  it  into  pieces  8mal),to 
show  ihcir  enmity."  Then  the  Service  proceeded,  every 
versiclc  and  everj'  prayer  concluding  with  the  joyful 
Alleluia,  and  then,  with  the  antiphon  praying  the  pro- 
mi.<tcd  gift  of  the  Faraclete,  "singing  cakes  "and  uncon- 
secrate^  wafers  were  distributed  among  the  people,  and 
the  Office  concluded.  At  Durham  Abbey,  they  had  a 
general  procession,  ia  which  every  monk  wore  a  gorgeous 
copo,  and  the  prior  a  "  marvellous  one"  of  eloth  of  gold, 
■which  waa  so  heavy  sb  to  require  support  on  every  side. 
He  held  his  pastoral  staff  and  wore  aprecious  mitre.  St. 
Bcde's  shrine  was  carried  by  four  monks  on  their 
shoulders.  Other  "  holy  relics"  were  borne  in  the  pro- 
cTsuion,  which  was  headed  by  St  Cuthberta  aacred 
banner,  and  two  crosses,  one  of  "silver  parcel  gilt,"  and 
the  other,  "  all  of  go!d." 

It  was  formerly  a  practice  at  Lichfield  on  Ascension 
day,  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  accompanied  by  the 
church-wiirdens  and  sides-men,  and  followed  by  a  con- 
course of  children,  Iwaring  green  boughs,  to  repair  to 
the  several  rcscrvoira  of  water,  and  here  read  the  gospel 
for  the  day,  after  which  they  were  regaled  with  cakes 
and  ale.  During  the  ceremony  the  door  of  eveiy  house 
vx^  decorateil  with  an  elm  bough.  This  custom  was 
f<mmlcd  on  one  of  the  early  institutions  of  Christianity, 
that  of  blessing  the  wcll»  and  springs.  An  ancient  and 
Roincuhat  similar  olisen-ance  still  prevails  on  Holy 
I'hiiT^day,  In  the  village  of  Tisslngton,  Derbyshire, 
which  not  only  claims  a  high  antiquity,  hut  is  one  of  the 
few  country  f^tcs  which  are  kept  up  with  anything  like 
the  ancient  spirit.  It  is  called  mell-Jhwering.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  "  exact  account"  of  the  circumstances  atten- 
dant on  this  annual  festival  o'l  the  8th  of  Mat,  1823. 
There  arc  five  wells,  and  the  method  of  decorating  them  is 
this:  the  flowers  are  inserted  in  moist el^,  and  ^ut 
upon  boards  cut  in  various  forms,  surrounded  with 
bou^jhs  of  laflrcl  or  white  thorn,  so  as  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  water  issuing  from  small  grottoes  The  flowers 
arc  adjusted  and  arranged  in  various  patterns  to  give 
the  effect  of  mosaic  work,  having  inscribed  upon  them 
texta  of  scripture,  appropriate  to  the  season,  and 
sentences  expressive  of  the  kindness  of  the  Dkitt. 
ITicy  vary  each  year,  and  as  the  wells  arc  dressed  by 
persons  contiguous  to  the  springs,  so  their  ideas  vary. 
A  sermon  was  prcachc<i  on  the  above  occasion,  from 
1  Peter  iii.  22.  From  the  church  the  congregation 
walked  in  procession  to  the  first,  or  the  Hall  well; 
80  called  from  being  opposite  to  the  house  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Pitzherbert.  Here  was  read  by  the  clergy- 
man the  first  Psalm  for  the  day,  and  another  sung  by 
the  parish  choir.  As  there  is  a  recess  at  the  back  of  the 
well,  and  an  elevated  wall,  a  great  profusion  of  laurel- 
bnnches  were  placed  upon  it,  interspersed  with  daffodils, 
Chinese  roses,  and  marsh-marygolds.  Over  the  spring 
was  a  square  board,  surmounted  with  a  crown,  composed 
of  white  and  red  diusies.  The  board,  being  covered 
with  moss,  had  written  upon  it  in  red  daisies,  "  While 
He  blessed  them  He  was  carried  up  into  heaven."  The 
second,  or  Hand's  well,  was  also  surmountied  with  lanrel- 
branehes,and  had  a  canopy,  with, "  The  Loan's  unsparing 
hand  supports  us  from  this  spring."  The  letters  were 
formed  with  the  bud  of  the  larch,  and  between  the  lines 
were  two  rows  of  purple  primroses  and  marsh-marygolds. 
In  the  centre  above  the  spring,  on  a  mosx  ground,  in  letr 
tcrs  of  white  daisies,  "  Sons  of  earth,  the  triumph  join." 
Bcaesth,  was  formed  in  auriculas  "  O.  R."  The  second 
J'.^alm  for  the  dny  was  read  here.  The  third,  or  Frith's 
well,  was  greatly  admired,  as  it  was  situated  in  Mr. 
Frith's  garden,  and  the  shrubs  around  it  were  numerous. 


Here  were  formed  two  arches,  one  within  the  other. 
The  first  had  a  ground  of  white  hyacinths,  and  purple 
primroses,  edgetTwith  white,  on  which  waa  inscrioed  in 
red  daisies, "  Ascension."  The  receding  arch  waa  covered 
with  various  flowers,  and  in  the  centre  on  a  ground  of 
marsh-marygolda  edged  with  white  hymcintba,  in  red 
daisies,  "  Peace  be  nnto  yon.''  Here  was  read  the  third 
Psalm  for  the  day.  The  fourth,  or  Holland's  well,  was 
thickly  surrounded  with  branches  of  white-thorn  placed 
in  the  earth.  The  well  springs  from  a  small  coppice  of 
firs  and  thorns.  The  form  of  the  erection  over  it  was  a 
circular  arch,  and  in  the  centre,  on  a  ground  of  marsh- 
marygolds  edged  with  purple  primrot«8,  in  red  daisies, 
these  words,  "  In  Odd  is  all."  At  this  well  waa  read  the 
Epistle.  The  fifth,  or  Miss  Goodwin's  well,  was  sur- 
rounded with  branchesof  evergreens,  having,  on  a  pointed 
arch,  covered  with  marsh-man'golds,  daffodtU,  and  wild 
hyacinths,  "  He  did  no  sin,'  in  red  daisies.  On  the 
summit  of  the  arch  was  placed  a  crown  of  laurel,  over 
which  was  a  cross  of  white  daisies,  edged  with  wild 
hyacinths ;  on  the  transverse  piece  of  the  cross,  "  I.  H.  S." 
was  placed  in  red  daisies.  At  this  well  was  read  the 
Gospel.  The  day  concluded  by  the  visitors  partaking 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  and  being  gratified 
with  a  well-arranged  band,  playing  appropriate  pieces 
of  mutie  at  each  otlier'i  houses. 


[In  Original  Poetrj-.  tha  Nuae,  real  or  sMuned,  ef  the  AatliM,  h 
printed  In  Small  CapltaU  and«r  tbe  tiOei  In  BeleotUiiu,  it  li 
printed  in  Italics  at  the  end.] 

THE  TILLAGB  SMITHI.» 

Sbeltekxd  well  by  Mendly  noniitaioN 
Wash'd  by  clear  nnd  cooling  foontaise. 
In  a  nook  so  still  and  green, 
Lovdier  liamlet  ne'er  was  seen. 

Overhead,  on  ridgei  Ugh, 

daric  pioe-tnes  U4a  the  1^7  i 
Down  bedow,  the  itrvam  lUwinMF, 

And  the  air  is  mild  and  elear. 

Howe  and  yard  iwaim  all  day  long 
IPith  a  ba^  bwUlBg  timng  t 
Ever  u  the  d»  comes  roud, 
anvu  ■  Kstleet  >oiin4> 

And  the  bright  sparks  dart  aad  qnim. 

And  the  tteely  splinters  shiver. 
And  the  fiood,  wilh  thunder-tocnd, 
Flings  the  ponderoui  mill-wheel  r9aa4. 

forthly  caret  shall  not  molest, 
In  this  vole,  my  peaceful  breast ; 
Joy  within  my  heart  shall  dwdl. 
As  f  pure,  imtronbled  well. 

Shaded  by  the  whispering  trees, 
'  Will  I  woo  the  dreamy  hreece  j 
Hoontain,  vale,  mi  mnrmaring:  rill. 
With  deep  peace  my  heart  shall  fill. 

KSrner. 


(I)  See  Illnitiadon.  p.  M. 
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Sonnets 

lUuilntii^     d4velop»teni  ^foeUeelt^ent  m  «  wortH^  mm. 


Or  Poetry,  our  nmple  ballad  lore 

Long  ferm'd  my  only  library,  till  the  page 

Of  luuurpassed  ShaknMre  did  engago 

Mine  vjt,  its  depths  oi  treasure  to  explore ; 

iSy  &voRrites  were,  the  much  beguiled  Moor, 

And  the  fttir  victim  of  his  jealous  nge, — 

Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  upon  the  abige 

Of  martial  heroes,  him  ot  Affaaaa. 

Bnt  much  of  what  was  nature  aeemM  nncontJi, 

Far  as  my  folded  bcnlties  could  see, 

Aai  fiiil'd  to  strike  my  inexperienced  youth 

Either  with  sweetneos  or  taUimity ; 

1111  hy  desTM*  it^  beanbr  nnd  its  truth 

Won,  and  still  vins,  my  deep  idolatry. 

II. 

Nbxt  Bums's  light  upon  me  shone,  and  smiled 

In  manly  sentiment  and  lovin?  song ; 

And  o'er  his  Ivrics  I  delighted  hung. 

When  woman^s  beauty  first  my  heart  beguiled. 

Eliia  I  Thou  remembereat  how  wild 

My  transports  were,  how  tender,  deep,  and  strong 

The  love  that  hum'd  within  me,  and  how  long 

Passion  and  peace  remain'd  nnreoondled. 

His  proud  onbent  integii^  of  mind. 

His  wit  and  satire  ipnming  ereiy  rein. 

His  worship  and,  his  lonm  womankind. 

The  trouble)  that  lie  struggled  with  in  vain, 

Onini'd  iJl  my  syn^iathy ;  and  deep  enshrin'd 

In  memory's  temple  his  moat  tonclung  strmn. 

lU. 

And  then  the  punting  of  The  Seasons  led 

My  sonl  to  contemplation,  and  I  stood 

In  open  landscape,  and.sivbow.'rinc  wood, 

Eoisnanted  with  iba  wonders  ronnd  me  spread : 

Imbibit^  teatinient  from  all  I  read, 

And  musing  on  if.'  I  becataic  embued 

With  senseV  all  the  beautiful  and gjood, 

That  heaven  ou  earth  m  bountifully  nad  nhed. 

The  flowers  grew  lovelier,  sweeter ;  birds  «»d  streams 

Warbled  and  raumiur'd  softer  in  mine  ear : 

'Tb«  moraiug's  radiance — evening's  glowing  beams. 

The  voicefol  winds,  the  moon,  each  glittering  sphere. 

Woke  in  my  mind  eathnsiastic  dreams. 

Which  Fancy  idealizing,  rendered  dear. 

IT. 

CHJUtlt*l>  was  I  now  by  rich  melodions  ^jpe : 
By  Mentor  Cowper  pointed  to  the  Mht ; 
And  sooth'd  or  lifted  up  bjy^JIenry  White. 
Tlieu  saw  the  portals  of  tnc  heavens  ope, 
TliTOUgh  Milton's  genius,  which  alone  could  cctpe' 
WitJi  BO  mldime  a  theme ;  and  heard  Tonng  slight 
The  sdJIsh  world,  in  whieh  he  took  delight ; 


And  wept  for  very  joy  o'er  Campbell's  Hope ! 
And  Bloomfield's  watchiiq^  spint  pkai^d  m»  been 
To  see  me  lie  upon  the  dauded  grass, 
Ilancying  I  saw  his  &ithiul  painted  scene 
B«flected  ronnd  me,  as  if  in  a  glass : 
And  Butler's  shade,  too,  might  nsTe  heard,  I  ween, 
My  laughter  o'er  his  matduea  Hndflms. 

V. 

FiMALLT,  Byron  warm'd  me  with  his  Are, 

And  in  a  magic  spell  my  fix'tiugs  held. 

Till  the  stftrng  iiunlse  eonld  no  more  be  q^nell'd, 

And  artkesly  uid  low  I  woke  my  lyre, 

Where  tew  conid  hear  its  breathings;  or  the  mire 

Of  deep  obscurity  its  efforts  hid. 

Or  cool  indifference  every  hope  forbid, 

^^irtlier  to  mount  to  where  it  would  utore. 

Snoe  then,  some  hnmble  ohannds  tnioung  round, 

Invite  a  simple  bard  like  me  to  sens 

His  bubbles  on  the  sea,  to  float  or  drown, 

As  critica  mny  destroy  them  or  befriend ; 

And  should  then  meet  the  last,  thai  hnve  I  fbond, 

Hh  effort  wdl  nwarded  by  the  end. 


TzT,  Bom«  may  deem  my  numbers  sounding  shells 

That  mcprdy  eeho  back  osoUier's  thought. 

Into  a  diJwrent  tone  of  language  wrought 

As  memory  moveth,  or  as  passion  swells  ; 

Bnt  if  I  he  no  poet,  deeply  dwells 

The  lore  of  song  with!n.me— erer  franght 

With  an  intMse  dd^t,  when  I  have  sought 

Those  springs  where  its  pure  spirit  most  oat-wdl*. 

And  drunk,  yet  was  not  olinded  by  the  charm. 

So  as  to  lead  my  yonthM  mind  a^n^, 

Nor  for  nqr  diH^  toil  nnftt  my  arm ; 

Bat  to  baa  drawn  me  from  the  eril  way 

That  even  those  around  me  could  but  say — 

"  How  it  opandi  his  heart  and  keeps  it  warn." 


JVIfwellaneouft. 

"  I  hare  here  made  only  a-nosegay  of  euQed  flowets.  and 
have  bKught  nothhif  of  my  own,  bat  Ui«  string  that  ties 

tUem. "— J(e 

IMPORTABCK  OP  HDMILITT. 

Dr.  Frasklin  once  received  a  very  useful  lesson 
from  Dr.  Cotton  Mother,  which  -  he  thus  relates,  in  t 
letter  to'his  sod.  '  "The  last  time  I  sair  year  fitUter 
was  in  1^24.  On  taking  my  leave,  he  showed  me  a 
a  shorter  way  out  of  the  house,  by  a  narrow  [Mssage 
which  waa'crossed  by  a  beam  over-head.  We  were  pUII 
talking,  as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  me  behind, 
and  I  turning  tb^iordn  him,  when  he  wud  hastily, 
"  St(^bp  I  Stoop  !"'  I  did  not  understand  him  till  I  felt 
my  h^ulliit  against'  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  who 
never  misled  an  opportunity  of  giving  instraction ;  and 
upon  this,  he-said  to  me,  "  Yoii  are  young,  and  have  the 
world  before  you,  learn  to  stoop  as  you  go  through  it, 
and  you  will  miss  many  hard  thumps."  This  aidtice 
thus  beal  into  my  head,  has  freqaently  been  of  use  to 
me  ;  a^|d  I  often  think,  when  I  see  pride  mortified,  and 
misfortunes  brought  on  people  by  their  curying  their 
beitds  too  high. 

This  too  is  a  very  principal  point  to  attend  to  —know- 
ledge how  to  converse :  to  interrogate  without  over- 
eamcstnesB ;  to  answer  without  desire  of  display  :  not 
to  interrupt  a  profitable  speaker,  or  to  desire  ambitiously 
to  put  in  a  word  of  one's  own  :  to  be  measured  in  speak- 
ing and  hearing :  not  to  be  ashamed  of  receiving,  or  to  be 
grudging  in  giving,  information,  nor  to  pass  uioUier's 
knoiriet^  for  one's  own.  The  middle  tone  of  voice  is 
best,  neither  so  low  aa  to  be  inaudible,  nor  ill-bred  from 
its  high  pitch.  One  should  reflect  first  what  one  is 
going  to  say,  and  then  give  it  utterance  :  be  courteous 
when  addressed,  amiable  in  social  intercourse:  not 
aiming  to  be  pleasant  by  faoetiousneas,  but  cultivating 
gentleness  in  kind  admonitions.  Haishuess  is  ever  to 
be  put  aside,  even  in  censuring. — Churrh  <ff  the  Fa&tn. 

Those  who  most  doubt  friendship,  an  predfldy  those 
the  least  calculated  to  excite  or  feel  it. 
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THi:  SKIKS  AND  THE  SINGHS. 

(vinsT  ARTICLE.) 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  every  odd  n  bo  lias 
surveyed  tfaa  map  of  HindostAn  with  an  Attentive 
eye,  or  known  any  thing  of  the  history  uf  that  vast 
coDutry,  that  the  district  called  the  Funjaub  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
British  govemment.  And  this  for  several  reasons, 
amongst  the  most  cogent  of  which  were  the  pro- 
tection from  attack  of  the  territories  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej,  which  have  for  some  time  past 
sought  and  received  our  guardianship ;  the  intro- 
duction of  peace  and  civilization  amongst  tribes  of 
people  living  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  barbarism ; 
and  the  consolidation  of  our  own  empire  within  a 
well  defined  northern  frontier.  The  expediency  of 
our  extending  a  mild  but  strong  rule  to  that  pro* 
vince,  of  replacing  anarchy  by  regulation,  and  dis- 
traction by  tranquillity,  has  been  long  felt,  and  the 


accomplishment  of  the  desirable  end  was  foreseen 
to  be  not  far  distant.  Any  doubts  as  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  our  interference  have  at  length 
been  swept  away  by  a  hostile  inciu-sion  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pui^aub,  and  we 
shaU  in  all  probability  hear  in  a  short  time  of  the 
addition  of  another  kingdom  to  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  British  dominion  in  the  East.' 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
have  a  succinct  account  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
people  dwelling  there ;  and  this  we  propose  to  give 
them  in  these  papers,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
we  have  carefully  consulted  the  latest  and  beat 
authorities. 

For  a  great  number  of  years,  indeed  from  the 
commencement  of  authentic  history,  up  to  a  very 
recent  period,  the  Punjaub  territory  bad  no  inde- 
pendent government  of  its  own.   The  earliest 


{ ] )  The  opinion  hen  expreiMd  wUl  be  nndentopd  to  b«  thtt  of 
the  writer  or  rhli  paperonly.  Wa  riew  the  matter  dlfferentljr,  and 
itnrerely  rejoice  in  the  pro«pcct  Itiat  hi*  anttclp«t]on»  will  not  he 
real1xc<] E  n  I  TO  a . 
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account  vre  hare  of  it  i^  derived  from  a  Hindu 
volume,  whicb  denouncet  the  inbabitanti  m  an 
impure  race, 'because  tbey  at«  beef^  drank  arrack, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  caste.  Their  name, 
Bahikas,  was  derived  from  two  demons  who 
dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  one  of  the  mers.  It 
nas  Always  a  mere  province  of  some  vaster 
empire,  'towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
I  it  was  an  appanage  of  the  Mogiil  dynasty,  and, 
whilst  the  emperor  lay  lapt  in  luxury  at  Delhi,  a 
viceroy  was  stationed  at  Lahore  to  defend  his 
sovereign's  dominions  on  the  north  and  west.  This 
dynasty  was  established  by  Baber,  a  warlike 
Turcoman  prince,  who  advanced  upon  Delhi  about 
1527,  and  dethroned  the  Afghan  then  seated  on  the 
throne  of  nortbem  Hindostan,  It  is  a  strange 
misnomer  that  has  crept  into  history,  to  style 
Baber  and  his  successors  Moguls,  that  is  Mongols, 
for  the  fact  is  they  were  not  Mongols,  but  princes 
of  aTurki  tribe.  The  mistake  originated  from  Baber 
having  many  Mongols  in  his  train  when  he  efTeoted 
his  conquests,  and  from  his  being  the  luocesgor  of 
Timur,  "the  Axis  of  the  Faith,  the  great  Wolf,  the 
Master  of  Time,"  (better  knoini  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Tamerlane)  "  ho  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
fmgments  of  the  old  Mongol  empire  of  Gengis 
Khan.  The  religion  of  the  Moeuls  was  Mohame- 
()an,  but  a  great  number  of  their  bubjects  were 
Hindoos.  In  the  year  1469  there  was  bom  near 
Lahore  a  man  called  Nanac  Shah.  He  was  a 
Hindoo  of  the  irnrrior  caste,  and,  even  in  his  child- 
hood, his  mind  had  n  strong  religious  tendency, 
exhibiting  itself  in  an  inditferencc  to  worldly 
pursuits,  and  in  acts  of  charity :  at  least  to  the 
WTitera  of  the  seethe  founded  assert;  and  theydte 
instancesof  miraculous  interposition  >■  addibtmal 
proofs  of  hie  sanctity.  For  instance,  as  he  was 
tending  cattle  one  day  in  the  fields,  he  fell  asleep 
under  a  tree,  and  he  continued  in  slumber  until  the 
shade  which  had  protected  him  from  the  sun's  influ- 
ence had  moved  away,  and  the  solar  rays  fell  upon 
him.  But  the  Ruler  of  the  world  intended  him  for 
great  things,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal 
effects  that  mi^ht  have  ensued  from  the  youth's 
exposure  to  a  not  sun,  a  snake  moved  out  ofan 
adjoining  bush,  and,  raising  itself  on  its  tail,  spread 
its  hood  over  Nanac  like  a  screen  until  the  set  of 
day.  The  governor  of  the  district  happened  to 
pass  by  as  the  snake  was  thus  employed,  and 
marked  with  attention  this  augury  of  future  great- 
ness, as  unequivocal  and  certain  as  that  of  the 
eagle  in  the  sight  of  a  Roman  Amspex.  Nanac 
I  became  a  Fakir,  and  pracUsed  all  kinds  of  austerities, 
!  after  the  approved  Iknatic  fashion.  He  performed 
pilgrimages  not  only  to  the  holy  places  of  the 
Hindoos,  but  to  those  of  the  MohamedauB  like- 
wise, and  in  hia  travels  he  preached  his  own 
\  doctrines  respecting  the  unity  and  omnipresence 
I  of  the  Supreme  Being,  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
I  the  conflicting  creeds  of  Brahma  and  Mohamed  by 
enforcing  attention  to  the  one  point  whereon  they 
theoretically  agreed.  He  sought  to  impress  upon 
his  hearers  a  regard  for  purity  of  life,  and  peace 
■  with  all  men.  He  boldly  condemned  the  propaga- 
tion of  any  form  of  belief  by  means  of  the  sword, 
and  thereby  exated  the  hatred  of  the  Mohune- 
I  dans.  "  I  am  sent,"  he  declared,  "  from  heaven  to 
'  publish  unto  mankind  a  book,  which  shall  reduce 
all  the  names  ^ven  unto  God  to  -me  name,  which 
is  God,  and  he  who  calls  him  by  my  other  shall 
fall  into  the  path  of  the  devil,  and  nnve  hb  feet 


bound  in  the  chain  of  wretchedness."  ,  Again  he 
said :  "  Witheut  -the  practice  ef,  true  piety,  both 
Hindoos  and  Moslems  are  in  error,  and  neither 
will  be  acceptable  before  the  throne  of  God;  for 
the  &ded  tinge  of  scarlet  that  has  been  soiled  by 
water  will  never  retnm.  Reading  is  useless  without 
obedience  to  the  doctrine  taught,  for  God  has  said, 
□0  man  shall  be  saved  except  be  has  performed 
good  works.  The  Almighty  will  not  ask  to  what 
tribe  or  persuasion  he  belongs:  He  will  only  ask 
what  he  baa  done."  High  and  low,  perceiving  be 
was  in  earnest,  listened  to  him  with  attention,  and 
he  was  even  permitted  to  expound  his  tenets  before 
the  emperor  Baber.  During  the  progress  of  his 
pretended  apostolical  mission,  he  was  assailed  with 
fierce  threats  as  well  as  bland  temptations ;  nevei^ 
theless  he  remained  immovable.  A  Rajah  offered 
bim  all  the  luxuries  of  the  world  if  he  would 
abandon  his  object;  but  rich  meats,  splendid 
clothing,  and  fair  women,  were  appropriate  texts 
upon  which  Nanac  could  enlarge,  and  he  contrasted 
the  ptirity  of  his  doctrines  with  the  vain,  sinful 
practices  of  the  world,  in  words  of  such  eloquence 
and  force,  that  the  Riyah  himself  was  converted  to 
the  new  mith.  At  another  time,  when  he  visited 
the  country  of  the  Yogis-waras,  (recluses,  who  by 
means  of  penances  were  believed  to  have  obtained 
command  over  the  powers  of  nature,)  all  the  means 
they  possessed  were  employed  to  terrify  him  from 
hii  course.  Dire  enchantments  appeared  before 
him  under  the  terrible  shapes  of  lions,  tigers,  and 
snakes ;  showers  of  Are  fell  from  heaven,  and  the 
stars  were  torn  down  ft-om  the  firmament.  He 
died  at  Kirtipoor,  on  the  Ravee,  and  was  buried 
on  the  bank*  of  that  river.  The  waters  of  the 
streiLm  now  mn  over  the  place  of  his  interment, 
but  Kir^mor.  where  he  performed  many  miracles, 
is  resorted  to  bjr  devotees  to  this  da^,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  his  garment  is  the  only  tangible  memorial 
of  the  departed  Nanac  that  his  pious  followers  can 
exhibit  in  proof  that  he  once  lived.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  treatise  of  his  writing  called  Grantk,  (mean^ 
ing  the  Book,)  but  that  is  consulted  as  little  as  may 
be,  for  the  doctrines  it  teaches  differ  to  an  uncom- 
fortable extent  from  the  present  practices  of  the 
Seiks,  the  name  adopted  by  the  followers  of  Nanac, 
derived  from  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  disciple. 
Though  a  great  part  of  Asia  was  visited  by  Nanac, 
bis  system  seems  only  to  have  taken  lasting  root 
in  the  district  where  he  was  born.  Whilst  be 
lived  he  was  looked  upon  as  spiritual  head  of  his 
sect,  and  he  was  followed  by  nine  persons  who 
successively  assumed  the  name  of  Gooroo  (that  is, 
spiritual  instmctor),  all  of  whom  supported  their 
position  by  affecting  anperior  sanctity,  and  per^ 
forming  pretended  miracles.  Several  of  these 
leaders  made  additions  to,  or  modiBed,  the  esta- 
blished creed,  and  there  are  in  consequence  many 
sects  in  the  Seik  church.  We  need  not  trace  the 
history  of  the  Gooroos,  or  of  the  alterations  they 
introduced ;  but  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the 
I  most  important  of  these  alterations  was  made  by 
Govind,  the  tenth  Gooroo,  who  repudiated  the 
quietism  of  Nanac,  and  put  a  sword  into  the  hands 
of  bis  adbereuta,  changing  their  name  from  Seik  to 
Singkf  or  lioB.  In  order  to  distinguish  bis  followers 
from  their  neighbours,  he  commanded  them  to 
allow  their  hair  and  beard  to  grow,  and  to  attire 
themsdves  in  blue  garments.  To  swell  their 
number  he  abolished  the  inviAons  distinction  of 
caste,  permitting  all  classes  to  enrol  themselves 
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Seiks  who  chose  to  abandon  their  previous  belier. 
The  eating  of  flesh,  except  that  of  kine,  was  no 
longer  forbidden,  and  hence  pork,  which  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Mohamedans,  is  freely  con- 
I    tmned   by  the  Seilcs.     Guvind  wrote  another 
I    Granth,  which  does  not  exclusively  relate  to  reli- 
gious aabjects,  for  there  are  in  it  many  narrations 
of  its  author's  warlike  achievements,  and  be  traces 
the  descent  of  his  own  tribe  and  the  progress  of  his 
j    own  life- 

!  The  religion  founded  by  Nanac  professed  to  com- 
bine the  leading  axioms  and  excellent  points  both 
of  the  institutes  of  Hindooism,  and  the  laws  of 
Mobamed.  Yet  we  may  perceive  even  in  the 
beginning,  that  its  leaning  was  towards  the  ancient 
Ciith  of  Hindostan,  and  the  corruptions  that  in 
progress  of  time  crept  iu  were  strongly  tinged  by 
the  superstitions  which  surrounded  the  antique 
gods.  Thus  the  cow,  which  is  an  object  of  rever^ 
ence  wherever  the  religion  of  Brahma  and  his 
fellow  deities  prevails,  is  worshipped  by  the  Seiks. 
I'he  great  body  of  Hindoo  mythological  fiction  is 
adopted,  the  efficacy  of  penance  is  insisted  on,  the 
holy  books  of  Brahminism  are  consulted,  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Hindoos  observed,  and  their  sacred 
shrines  attended.  This  sympathy  with  the  Hin- 
doos was  partly  the  cause,  and  partly  the  effect,  of 
the  persecutions  the  Sciks  had  to  eudure  from  the 
Mohamedans,  persecutions  which,  in  the  end, 
rendered  necessary  some  kind  of  defensive  organi- 
sation. The  result  of  Goviod's  rule  was  to  convert 
the  whole  body  of  his  followers  into  a  tribe  of 
ftrmed  warriors.  The  stm^les  they  made  for  mere 
existence  tested  their  strength,  and  showed  the 
weakness  of  their  adversaries,  so  that,  after  a  time, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  take 
1  possession  of  the  Punjaub  country.  But  to  give  a 
I  clear  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  Seiks,  it  will 
I  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little,  and  state  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  surrounding  countries. 

The  Mogul  empire,  founded  by  Baber,  attained 
to  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  under  Aurungzebe. 
At  that  monarch's  death,  which  took  place  in  1707, 
a  series  of  princes  sat  in  the  mumud  who  were 
incapable  of  withstanding  attacks  from  without,  or 
I    of  resisting  treason  withm  the  limits  of  their  vast 
I    dominions.    In  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years 
I    after  Anmi^zebe  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
fear  different  kings  ruled  northern  Hindostan,  and 
flien  Mohuned  Shah  was  prodaimed  supreme  bead. 
He  was  a  pusillanimous  monarch,  given  up  to 
I   sensual  pleasures,  and  destitute  of  any  skill  in  the 
'    art  of  governing.    Ever  ready  to  purchase  peace, 
he  fotind  that  the  money  expended  in  this  base 
I   purpose  drained  his  coffers,  without  ensuring  the 
J    quiet  he  sought.    One-fourth  of  his  revenues  had 
been  alienated  in  this  way  when  Nadir  Shah  made 
bis  appearance,  and  inflicted  a  blow  from  which 
the  empire  never  recovered.   Nadir  was  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  who  had  raised  himself  from  a  subot^i- 
nate  situation  to  the  throne  of  Persia.    His  father 
WM  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  GUjees,  seated  in 
that  part  of  A^hanistan  whkh  is  close  acljoininK 
upon  the  Poi^aub.   Afghanistan  at  that  period 
belonged  to  Feniia.    Alter  having  ^ven  incon- 
.   testable  prooft  of  his  valour,  his  services  were 
engaged  by  the  Persian  monarch,  and,  when  the 
Afghan  tribes  arose  in  rebellion  and  audaciously 
I   entered  the  Shah's  kingdom,  he  was  employed 
I   against  them  and  expelled  them   with  great 
.j   Blau^ter.   Troubles  in  other  quarters  threatened 

 ' 


the  very  being  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  which  the 
Shah,  an  efleminate  person,  was  unable  to  ward 
off,  and  had  no\  Nadir  given  his  whole  strength  to 
its  support,  the  throne  would  have  tottered  into 
the  dust.  Nadir  had  the  policy  to  conceal  his 
ambitious  views  for  a  time,  but  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity occurring,  he  procured  himself  to  be  elected 
king.  This  event  did  not  stop  him  from  indulging 
his  bent  for  war,  nnd,  immediately  after  his  corona- 
tion, he  marched  against  the  rebellious  A^hans, 
whom  he  reduced  to  obedience.  Whilst  stiil  in 
A%han)stan,  reports  of  the  weakness  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Delhi  monarch  reached  him,  nor  was 
he  long  before  he  found  a  pretence  for  indulging 
his  love  of  conquest  by  an  attack  upon  the  country 
south  of  the  Indus.  Some  .Albans  had  fled  for 
protection  into  the  Mogul  empire,  and  Nadir  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  given  up  to  him.  No 
attention  was  paid  by  the  proud  Mogul  to  the 
demand,  and  ^adir  at  once  determined  to  march 
his  troops  into  his  country.  A  battle  was  fought^ 
in  which  the  Indian  troops  were  irretrievably 
routed,  and  Mahomed  Shah  voluntarily  threw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  They 
proceeded  together  to  Delhi,  Nadir  ostensibly  as 
the  guest  of  Mahomed ;  and  the  suras  claimed  by 
the  Persians  were  only  under  the  name  of  indem- 
nification for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  in- 
habitants of  Delhi  were  in  the  depths  of  despair  at 
the  enormous  amount  of  the  levies,  and  a  false 
report  of  Nadir's  death  having  been  circulated,  they 
rose  in  arms  and  attacked  the  Persian  soldiers. 
No  explanation  would  satisfy  Nadir ;  he  saw  at  a 
glance  bis  precarious  situation,  and  in  order  to 
strike  sneh  a  terror  as  would  paralyze  them  for  the 
future,  he  ordered  a  general  massacre,  in  which, 
tho<u;h  it  continued  only  from  sunrise  till  noon,  an 
immense  number  of  persons  was  slaughtered.  The 

Elunder  that  Nadir  extorted  was  enormous,  and  when 
e  returned  to  Persia  it  is  calculated  that  he  carried 
with  him  somewhere  between  thirty  and  seventy 
millions  sterling.  Nadir  afterwards  exhibited  such 
cruelty  In  his  own  kingdom,  that  madness  alone 
can  account  for  his  conduct,  and  his  death  became 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  Ahmed  Khan,  one 
of  Nadir's  oflicers,  and  chief  of  an  Afghan  tribe, 
took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  found  the  kingdom 
of  Afghanistan,  by  making  himself  master  ^  of 
Kanduiar,  and  assuming  the  Ude  of  king.  Like 
Nadhr,  Ahmed  perceived  that  the  best  method  of 
keepmg  his  title  unquestioned,  was  to  employ  his 
people  m  predatory  wars,  and  his  first  impulse  was 
to  march  upon  Delhi ;  for  the  recollection  of  the 
impotence  of  the  Mogul  had  not  faded  from  his 
memoir,  since  he  had  visited  that  capital  in  the  train 
of  the  bite  Shah.  He  was,  however,  so  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  viceroy  of  the  Ponjaub,  that  he 
determined  upon  a  retreat,  reserving  the  full  force 
of  his  attack  for  a  more  convenient  season. 
Ahmed's  next  invasion  (1761)  was  attended  with 
greater  success.  The  viceroy  sustained  a  defeat 
near  his  capital,  and  tendered  his  submission. 
Ahmed  continned  bis  government^  however,  but  it 
was  as  his  own  vkeroy.  During  the  troubles  that 
besieged  the  unfortonate  Punjaub,  the  Seiks  had 
rendered  themselves  a  formidable  body;  and 
although  measures  were  taken  to  suppress  them, 
they  increased  in  numbers  and  strength.  Ahmed 
had  no  loi^^  much  to  fear  from  the  Mogul 
emperor,  but  the  Mahrattas  now  made  their 
appearance,  and  the  viceroy  fled  at  their  approach. 
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Ahmed  took  tlie  field  in  person,  and  the  great 
hattle  of  Panipnt  was  fbnght  in  1761,  in  which  the 
new  invaders  were  utterly  rooted.  After  this 
"wild  Mfthratta  battle,"  the  Seiks  secnring  them- 
selves in  several  strongholds  began  to  make  head 
agunst  the  Afghans,  and  although  they  ^were 
repeatedly  punished,  tbey  succeeded  at  last  in 
establishing  themselves  masters  of  the  Poiyaub. 

The  relation  of  the  Seiks  to  each  other  seems,  at 
this  time,  to  be  as  nearly  that  of  the  feudal  warriors 
of  Europe  as  ne  can  weU  conceive.  The  chieft  were 
nvmerous,  sjidlhey  acknowledged  no  supreme  head, 
bat  were  linked  together  for  mntoal  benefit.  A 
cludn  of  mntaal  dependence  bound  together  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  with  those  above  them,  and  the  ties 
of  kindiip  and  clanship  had  as  much  to  do  in  keep- 
ing the  bodies  united,  as  the  hopes  of  reward.  In 
bet,  the  members  of  the  Seik  association  considered 
theinselTes  partners  in  thrir  enterprises,  bat  it  was 
necessary,  to  ensure  success,  that  smne  shoald  lead 
and  some  should  follow.  The  chieft,  of  whom  there 
were  twelve,  took  the  name  of  Mi8uls>  and  of  these 
Chooroot  Singh  was  amongst  the  most  powerfuL 
Of  course,  in  such  astate  of  society,  there  were  many 
temptations  and  opportunities  for  an  enterprising 
warrior  to  distinguish  himself.    It  is  true  that  a 
sort  of  council  was  constituted  called  Gooroo  Matta, 
by  which  a  federative  form  was  nominally  given  to 
the  Seik  commonwealth,  but  intrigues  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent  amongst  the  Misuls,  that  it  was  vir- 
tually inoperative.    Maha  Singh,  Chooroot's  son, 
was  of  a  bold,  energetic  disposition,  and  the  bravery 
he  exhibited  on  divers  occasionB  attached  aeveral 
independent  Sirdars  to  him,  and  ingratiated  him  so 
mndi  with  the  pcoj^  that  none  of  his  fellow  chie& 
could  rival  Ids  influence.    H  aving  thus  obtuned  the 
ascendency,  he  was  wise  enough  to  use  his  power 
for  the  good  of  his  country ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
period  of  repose  and  tranquillity  was  the  conse- 
quence, to  which  the  Punjaub  had  long  been  a 
stranger.    Maha  Singh  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  and  his  only  son,  Runjeet,  was  but  twelve 
years  old  when  his  father's  early  death  took  place. 
At  that  age  it  was  nut  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  have  either  capacity  in  himself,  or  the  per- 
mission of  his  elders,  to  undertake  the  management 
of  affairs ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  termination 
of  his  sixteenth  year,  he  dissolved  the  body  that 
had  governed  during  his  minority,  and  assumed  his 
fitUier'fl  seat.  In  the  meantime  Shah  Zemaun,  who 
was  then  chief  of  the  Al^anistan  country,  had 
crossed  the  Indus,  and  invaded  the  Paiganb.  He 
repeated  his  attack  soon  afl«r  Rnigeet  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  conduct  of  affiurs,  bat,  as  he  found 
he  could  not  permanently  occupy  the  country,  be 
retreated  once  more.   Runjeet  rendered  the  Shah 
some  services,  and  he  solicited,  in  return,  a  grant 
of  Lahore,  which  he  readily  obtained.   From  the 
time  of  his  taking  possession  of  that  dty,  Runjeet 
may  be  considered  as  having  founded  the  kingdom, 
to  which  he  was  cootinuaUy  adding  for  some  years. 
We  reserve,  however,  an  account  of  his  proceecUngs 
for  another  paper. 


UFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  SCHILLER. 

fCoMiimatdfitm  pm/t  SI.) 

HmoRT,  next  to  poctir,  wa"  Schiller's  ftvoorite  em- 
plojineut ;  and  he  nor  occupied  himself  in  an  eminently  ' 
congenial  work,  ind  that  on  which  his  rcpatation,  as  a 
prose  writer,  is  chiefly  founded;— TA*  Hutory  of  the 
Thirty  Yeara'  War.  This  work  appeared  in  Odsdicn'a 
Historical  Alnuuuc-k.  This  passage  of  history,  from  itu  ^ 
poetical  character,  had  always  a  peculiar  charm  for 
Schiller ;  and  various  were  his  poetical  projects  in  con- 
nezum  with  it  They  resulted  at  len^  in  the  noblest 
{ffodaetions  of  his  pen,  the  two  tngedies  on  the  subject 
of  Wallenstein.  It  is  remarkable  that,  during  this  latter 
task,  behadmnchlcss  confidence  in  his  poetic  powers, 
criticized  hi«  former  writings  with  ecverity,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  become  a  new  man  in  poetry.  The 
troth  was,  his  taste  had  grown  severer,  and  his  judgment 
riper,  and  hU  mind  had  been  disciplined  by  the  study 
of  the  ancients ;  in  particular  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  had 
found  to  differ  £u-  from  the  French  theories  ascribed  to 
him.  Schillei^B  genius  was  never  more  vigorous  or  bril- 
liant, but  it  was  now  under  guidance  and  command. 
The  "  WalleoBtein"  occupied  seven  years.  During  this 
period,  the  French  Bevolution  was  ^>proachiitg  its 
bloody  oriius.  Schiller  gave  the  most  unquestion- 
able proof  his  hostility  to  it«  barbarous  principles  by 
projecting  an  address  to  the  French  people  in  fitvoor  cX 
thuc  mcNoarcb,  monarchy,  order,  and  religion ,-  a  project 
which  wsB  not  executed  only  beesose  he  could  meet  with 
no  person  who  would  undertake  to  translate  his  intended 
work  into  French.  In  1793,  the  poet  reriuted  the  scenes 
and  compani<ai8  of  bis  youth,  having  previously  aacei^ 
t^ned  that  the  Duke  of  Wttrttemburg  would  not 
interiere  with  his  residence  at  Stuttgart  His  meeting 
with  his  parents  was  productive  of  great  joy  and  thanks 
fulness  to  aU  parties. 

On  his  return  to  Jena,  Schiller  conceived  a  new 
literary  project.     He  had  formed  an  intimacy  with 
William  vou  Humboldt,  (brother  of  the  celebrated  tra- 
veller,) who  waa  then  at  Jena,  aud  in  concert  with  him, 
and  bis  more  distinguished  fi-ieod  Goethe,  he  started  a 
periodical  called  "  Die  Horen,"  to  which  the  mof^t 
eminent  literary  m<si  of  Germany  contribntcd.  This 
was  a  fntile  period  with  our  poet,  who  contrilmted 
la^ly  to  this  work,  and  to  "The  Almanack  of  the 
HuBCs,"  while  he  continued  to  labour  enetgeticaUy  at 
"Wallenstun."  This  period  also  produced  the  "Xenien," 
a  collection  of  varied  epigrams,  which  have  widely  in- 
fluenced the  literature  of  Germany ;  and  the  ballade, 
which  are  some  of  the  most  attractive  of  Schiller's 
writii^  were  the  result  (rf  a  friendly  rivalry  with 
Goethe  about  this  time.  "  Wallenstein*  saw  the  light  in 
1797.   Two  portions  of  this  magnificent  work  are  well 
known  to  English  readers,  in  the  no  leas  magnificent 
translation  of  Coleridge.   It  oonsists  of  three  i»rte  ;  Uie 
first  called  "  Wallenstein's  Camp,"  introductory,  wiiidi 
Coleridge  has  not  rendered,  as  it  adds  nothing  to  the  dra- 
matic interest   It  is  not,  however,  without  Its  wes ;  sa 
depicting  the  licence  and  tnrbnlenoe  of  WaUensteln's 
BOidiery,  and  inspiring  the  reader  with  a  high  idea  of 
the  commanding  intellect  and  military  tact  which 
restrained  so  many  thousands  of  lawless  and  discordant 
spirits,  not  only  in  subordination,  but  attachment  It 
has,  moreover,  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  follow- 
ing parts  that  the  Satyric  Drama  had  to  Tragedy  among 
the  Greeks.   The  other  divirions  of  the  poem  are  in- 
tituled "  The  Piccolomini,"  and  "  The  Death  of  Wallen- 
stein." The  towering  ambition,  and  all-mastering  gemuii 
of  the  hero — the  cold  steady  loyalty  of  Octario  Picco- 
lomini, which  all  that  geniuit  '\»  powerlois  to  touch — 
the  high,  confiding,  devoted  spirit  of  lua  son,  who  will 
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j     not  abandon  AYallenHlein  tilt  IiU  treason  in  palpable, 
!     and  then  hesitates  not  to  aacrificeall  for  hisaovcrciga — 
'     the  gentle  beauty  and  devotednea  of  Thekla — these  are 
pictarea  which  hare  never  been  Burpaiued. 
AboDt  thia  time,  Schiller  changed  his  winter  abode  to 
'     Weimar,  in  order  that,  in  coiynnction  vith  his  friend 
Qoethe,  he  might  direct  the  tlumtra  there,  according  to 
the  taste  and  opinions  of  both.   At  Jens  be  bought  a 
garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  bailt  a  small  house, 
to  which  he  betook  himBelf  in  the  gammer,  to  have 
\     letsnre  and  opportunity  for  composition.    But  he  after- 
I     ward^  settled  entirely  at  Weimar.   The  reigning  duke 
!     continued  and  increased  the  pennon  bestowed  b;  the 
I     I>anish  prince,  though  Schiller's  liteiaiy  sooeesses 
placed  him  beyond  the  need  of  it. 
"  WallcuHtein  "  was  followed  in  rapid  Ruccessioa  by 
i     his  other  play«.  "  Mary  Stuart  "appeared  inlSOO  ;  "The 
Mud  of  Orleans  "  in  1 801 ;  "  The  Bride  of  Mosstna  "  in 
\     180S ;  "  William  Tell "  in  1804.   During  thisperiod  he 
,     tran^ted  Shakspeare's  "  Klacbeth,"  Ooza'a  "  Turaodot," 
and  Bacine's  "  Phtedra,"  beside  some  other  pieees. 
While  occupied  In  the  tragedy  of  "  Demetrius,"  a  severe 
return  of  his  compMnt  ended  hiri  life  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1805.   His  death  exemplified  tranquillity  and 
hope.    He  was,      han  been  above  obeenred,  a  difierent 
man  after  the  first  accession  of  his  illness ;  and  the 
I     teaching  be  luid  received  from  bis  first  affliction  was 
yet  further  improved  by  others.  In  the  last  ten  yeais  of 
his  life  he  lost  his  sister,  father,  and  mother;  the  two 
former  in  the  same  year  (1706.)    "  He  felt  both  losses 
acutely,"  says  Sir  Bnlwer  Lytton ;  "  the  last  perhaps 
the  most ;  but  in  his  letters  it  pleases  us  to  see  the 
philosopher  return  to  the  old  childlike  faith  in  God,  the 
:     reliance  on  divine  goodnem  for  support  in  grief,  the 
tmst  in  divine  mercy  for  the  life  to  come.    For  it  has 
been  remarked  with  justice,  that,  while  Schillor's  reason 
is  often  troubled  in  r^rd  to  the  fondunental  tmtlu  of 
reUgion,  his  heart  is  always  clear.    The  moment  death 
strikes  upon  bis  afTectionR,  the  phraseo1<^  of  the  schools 
vanishes  from  bis  lips — Uh  i;avils  and  scruples  from  his 
mind  ;  and  he  comforts  bimAclf  and  his  fellow  mourners 
with  the  simple  lessons  of  gospel  resignation  and  gospel 
hope."  It  is  singular  tliat  the  writer  of  this  paBsage 
foiled  to  peredve  that  the  philosophy  which  Sdillwr 
found  poweriesfl  to  oonsole  omiction*  could  scarcely  have 
been  that  which  aided  htm  so  eflectnally  in  the  trying 
season  of  incipient  disease. 

A  few  words  on  some  of  bis  latest  dramas  must  con- 
clude thix  memoir.  While  we  cannot  concur  in  the 
censure  which  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  passes  on  the  "  Mai^' 
Stuart,"  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  queatlon  of  ita  in- 
feriority to  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans."  "  Maiy  Stuart "  is  a 
beautiful  creature  of  imagination ;  for  such  we  must  call 
her,  notwithstanding  her  historical  name ;  as,  without 
entering  on  the  much  litigated  question  of  Mary's  real 
conduct  under  several  suspicious  circumstances,  the 
poetical  Mary  is  oerlotnty  much  more  that  childlike 
ideal  perfection  which  Schiller  loved  to  cuitemplate, 
than  the  nnrslii^;  of  courts  and  the  direotress  and 
intimate  of  otatesmcn.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  character 
strictly  self-consistent ;  for  it  embraces,  in  some  degree, 
the  latter  view.  "Joanna"  is  still  further  removed  from 
I  the  Joan  of  hi3tor>',  than  Mar>'  from  her  historical  pro- 
;  totype ;  but  she  is  altogether  a  character  of  a  higher 
order,  and  appears  to  hare  been  drawn  with  higher 
views,  to  exeropliiy  and  teach  exalted  truth.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  Schiller's  mind,  while  occupied 
with  this  poem,  was  not  deeply  influenced  by  spiritual 
religion ;  that  he  did  not  feel  what  he  evidently  so  well 
nnderstood.  Besides,  it  wan  bis  avowed  intention, 
not  without  a  lingering  of  his  early  predilectionD,  to 
make  the  atage  a  kind  of  pulpit,  and  inculcate  from  it  a 
Christian  morality.  And  the  "Maid  of  Orleans"  has 
done  even  more.  The  blessing  of  obedience,  the 
evil  of  the  smalleat  sin,  the  necessity  and  bleeaed- 
Dcn  of  contrition,  are  there  depicted  in  the  lli^eat 
eolonn.    "  The  Bride  of  Messina"  is  an  attract  to 


fomiliarlze  the  modem  stage  with  the  chorus.    I(s  I 
plot  is  simple,  but  unpleasing.   The  lyrical  jtorticns  I 
are  of  consummate  beauty.   "William  Tell"  is  ibe  ' 
impersonation  of  civilliberty,  an  "Joanna"  is  of  spiritual 
religion.    He  is  of  a  very  dilTerent  order  from  Charles 
Moor  in  "  The  Robbers; "  and,  indeed,  but  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  tyrant,  he  >ni^t  stand  at;  a  noble  representa- 
tive of  the  abstraction.   The  catastrophe  was  historical,  i 
yet  we  know  that  Schiller  did  not  consider  his  fictions  ' 
necessarily  to  be  limited  by  history.     But,  as  Sir  U 
Bulwer  Lytton  truly  remarks,  "  throughout  the  whole  j 
breathes  the  condemnation  of  the  French  anarchy."  li 
In  a  sketch  of  this  kind  we  have  necessarily  left  un-    I  \ 
noticed  great  numbers  of  pieeei,  both  in  prose  and  i| 
verse,  the  productions  of  Scniller's  fertile  pen.   Of  the  I 

Smeral  character  of  his  works  we  would  say  with  Sir  | 
ulwer  Lytton,  "  The  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  his  ' 
writings,  taken  one  with  the  other,  arc  eminently  | 
christian.  No  German  writer,  no  writer  not  simply  , 
theological,  has  done  more  to  increase,  to  widen,  and  ; 
to  sanctify,  the  reverential  disposition  tJiat  inclines  to  | 
Faith."  This  is  saying  much  for  one  educated  in  the 
imperfect  system  of  German  Protostauliflm,  and  exposed  .  I 
to  metaphysical  temptation  in  no  onlinary  degree.  \\ 
We  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  extractfl  from  |i 
Schiller's  dnunatic  prodncUons.  .  ^ 

BOYISH  FRIENDSHIP.  | 

Dos  Caelos,  JH  1.  Sre»/-  2. 
(Trantlation  of  Vharlet  Hirbert  Collrell.  Etq.) 
CaBLOB, 

Au !  let  me  weep,  and  on  thy  bosom  shed 
A  flood  of  burning  lean,  niy  only  friend. 
I  posBMt  none — none — none  on  this  widn  mrtli. 
In  the  broad  realms  jny  fktlier's  sceptro  swayii. 
The  expanie  of  woten  where  oar  flag's  unfurW, 
There  18  no  place— none  else — where  I  conU  darr 
By  tears  to  ughten  my  o'erlnirdened  lonl. 
1  charee  thee,  Roderick,  by  all  that  thon 
And  I  hereafter  hope  in  heaven  abovp, 
Diiipel  me  not  from  this  beloved^^ot ! 

\ne  Marqvit  bendt  over  him  in  aprrchlett  mofiim.] 
Pemifwlc  thyself  I  am  an  orphan  child, 
Whon  thy  comptueinn  raised  np  by  the  throne. 
Tmly  I  know  not  what  a  father  ine.ins— 
I  am  a  king's  son. — 0  should  it  occar. 
What  my  heart  whispers,  should' st  llion  bo  alone 
'Mong  nQBoBi  fonna  to  rniderstand  my  state ; 
ShouU  it  be  true,  that  Natuic^s  puvnt  liauil 
In  Carlos  rc-rrcatetl  Roderick, 
And  in  the  morning  of  onr  life  awoke 
The  ^mpathetic  chord  which  joins  our  souls  — 
0 1  if  the  tear  which  mit^tes  my  grief 
Be  drarer  to  thee  than  my  bther^s  smiles — 

Marquis. 

'Tis  dearer  fiv  than  all  the  world  beaides. 

Caklo8. 

So  low  Pm  fiiUen,  and  so  poor  I'm  grnwfl, 

1'liat  I  must  conjure  up  our  childliood's  years— 

That  I  must  sue  thee  to  discliani^  the  debts, 

li'orgotten  long,  in  infency  contracted — 

When  thoa  and  I,  two  wild  boys  ai  we  were. 

Grew  up  as  brothers,  my  one  sorrow  was 

To  feel  ny  talents  thus  eclipsed  1^  thine ; 

Then  I  resolved  to  love  thee  without  bounds, 

Because  I  had  not  courage  to  be  like  thee. 

Hereon  btvan  I  to  torment  thee  v  ith 

A  thoosond  tender  pledges  cf  ny  love, 

Which  thy  prond  heart  retomea  with  chilling  oold. 

Oft  stood  I  there— yet  thou  obscrved'st  it  not ! 

Hal,  hen\y  tear-drops  banging  on  mine  eye, 

If  thou  rnn'it  by  me,  and  with  open  arms 

Prcss'd'Kt  to  thy  bosom  some  aifinior  frteiids. 

"Why  only  these P"  I  moam(ii%  esdsimed : 

**  Do  I  not  also  dearly  hn  c  thee  too  P  " 

Thou  ceremoniously  and  ctddly  kndt'st ; 

"But,"  tbmi  obKrvecTitt  "is  doe  to  the  Eiiig*i  ton." 
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0 1  eeau.  Prince,  from  these  btmah  recollectioiu, 
Which  inalw  me  itiU  red  with  tne  blaafa  of  thuoe. 

Caslos. 

Thii  did  I  merit  not  from  ihte,  DespiM 

Thou  might'st,  and  deep);  wound  my  neait,  but  ae'er 

Eatrange  it  from  thee.   Thrice  the  Prince  repulsed, — 

Thrice  tie  came  back  to  thee  a  suppliant, 

T  implore  thy  lore,  and  force  hii  own  on  thee. 

Chanee  bron^t  about,  what  Carloa  ne'er  oould  ia — 

It  hanpened  in  our  games  thj  shuttlfcock 

Struck  in  the  eye,  my  aunt,  Bohemia's  Queen — 

She  thon^ht  'twas  done  inUntionallj,  and. 

Suffused  in  tears,  complained  DDto  the  King. 

All  the  young  courtiers  were  straightway  lammonAd 

The  culprit  to  denounce — The  treacherous  net 

The  Monarch  swore  most  fearfully  to  punish. 

Though  'twere  his  ion  who  did  it— I  perceived 

Thee  trembling  in  the  distance,  and  forthwith 

Stepped  out,  and  threw  me  at  the  Monarch's  feet — 

"  I,  I  it  was  who  did  it,"  I  exclaimed ; 

On  thine  own  son  thy  vengeance  wreak ! 

Ah,  Frinoe^ 
What  recoUectioas  you  recall ! 

CaSlob. 

It  mat  wrcftked.  , 
In  presrace  of  the  semnts  of  tite  coutt^ 
Who  all  stood  round  compaMionale,  'twas  wisaked 

Upon  thy  Carl,  fully  as  on  a  slave. 

I  looked  at  thee  ana  wept  not ;  though  the  pany 

Made  my  teeth  chatter  loudly,  yet  I  wept  not — 

My  n^u  blood  rushed  meroleaslr  ont 

At  every  stroke  disgracefully ;  I  looluid 

At  thee,  and  wept  not— thou  cam'st  up,  and  threw*Bt 

Thyself  loud  sobbing  at  my  fijet — "  Yes,  yea," 

Thon  cried'st ;  "  my  pride  is  ovprcome — I  will 

RepiV  the  debt,  when  thou  art  king." 

MAUuia — lA<?ldt  out  ku  hand  to  kim.'\ 

Andl 

do  so,  CarL— The  tow  I  made  as  boy 
I  now  renew  as  mu.   I  will  repay. 
E'en  WW,  periufp^  the  hour  is  come. 


MART  STUABTS  lUFBISONHENT  BELAXED. 

ICuT  Stuabt.  Jet  in.   SetM  1. 

(Oat  own  Ttrsion.  as  wn  ue  not  »nn  of  another.) 

[A  Park — The  foregroond  occupied  with  trees — An  extensive 
prospect  in  the  backgroimd  —Mary  runs  forward  in  haste 
mm  behind  the  trees — Hannah  Kennedy,  max), 
follows  ata  distance.] 

Yon  hasten,  e'en  as  though  ^ou  were  on  wing ! 
I  cannot  follow  I — 0  do  wait  for  me  I 

Mist. 

Let  me  enjoy  mv  new  freedom's  pleasure  1 

I  mutl  be  a  child !  0  be  thou  one  too ! 
I  spurn  the  ^reeu  turf  without  mode  or  musur*! 

Dip  my  wmg'd  step  in  the  morning  dew! 
Am  I  in  truth  an  enfranchised  creature  F 

Are  the  black  walls  of  my  dungeon  riven  P 
I^ve  me  to  drink  in  each  thirsting  feature, 

Pull  and  free,  the  sweet  breeze  of  heaven ! 

0  my  dear  lady  f  yon  are  still  imprison'd ; 
Only  the  prison  boonda  are  not  so  narrow. 
Ton  only  see  not  the  snrroundiiig  w^ 
For  the  OaA  Mage  of  the  trees  that  shroud  them. 

Mjuti. 

Thanks,  thaob  i^aiu,  to  those  dear  friendly  trees. 
That  veil  my  prison  walla  with  ver^t  glem ; 

Here  will  I  dream  of  liber^  and  ease ; 
O  vhy  Mrake  me  from  that  haptiy  dream  f 


Is  not  the  broad  expanse  of  hear«n  arowtd  f 
My  gUoce,  delighted  and  unbound, 
Eowu  fbiih  into  the  &r  immenrities : 
There,  where  ariae  the  misty  mountains  gray, 

The  frontiers  it«m  of  my  dominion  stand, 
And  those  free  clouds  that  southward  sweep  tb^w^r, 

Are  hBf>lii^  to  dear  Qallia's  distant  stzand. 
Voyagen  light  of  the  joyous  gale, 
0  on  your  pinions  away  to  sail ! 
Greet  with  my  blcsnng  my  childhood'!  land  I 
Stem  captivity  doom'd  to  me, 
Envoys  none  have  I  left  but  yon ; 
Free  through  the  air  is  your  path  aemia ; 
Te  serre  not  the  will  of  this  moody  qnnn. 

E£.tX£DT. 

Ah,  my  dear  lady !  you  are  rapt  too  &r, 

And  long  withholden  freedom  makes  you  rave  I 

Mart, 

See  where  a  fiiiher  his  shallop  moots! 

Scant  is  the  pittance  his  labour  gunsi 

Wdl  would  I  guerdon  his  drarat  pains, 

Would  be  but  waft  me  to  friendly  shorn ! 

Oem  and  gold  for  his  f^  be  should  set, 

A  drai^^bt  should  be  have  he  ne'er  wkw  before ; 

Fortune  and  wealth  he  should  find  in  his  net,  . 

Would  he  qced  me  but  safe  to  some  fiien^  ahwe. 

O  desperate  hopes !  what  P  see  ye  not  that  ^iea 
Ev'n  now  at  distance  track  our  eveiy  step  P 
A  dark  and  gloomy  prohibition  Mares 
Each  pity-loving  creature  frimi  our  way. 

Mast. 

Nay,  my  good  Hannah.    Trust  me,  not  for  nongjtt 

Hy  dungeon's  door  is  open'd.    This  small  gtaaa 

Is  voucher  of  scune  greater  bliss  to  come. 

No— I  mistake  not  I  'tis  the  active  hand 

Of  ever.watchfnl  love  t    I  recognise 

In  all  this  scheme  Lord  Le'ster  b  migh^  am. 

By  soft  de^reea  my  bounds  will  be  extended. 

The  less  shall  but  fiinuliaiixe  the  greirfer. 

Until  at  length  I  gaxe  upon  his  presenoe 

Who  shall  mmAn  my  bonds  flor  evermore. 

Eennidx. 

Alas!  I  cannot  search  this  mystery. 
But  yesterday  and  yon  were  doom'd  to  death, 
And  now  to-oay  they  grant  this  sudden  ft^on. 
But  I  have  heard  it  aaid,  their  chains  an  looa'd 
For  whom  the  everlasting  freedom  waits. 

Mart, 

HeaHst  thou  the  hunter's  horn  resounding, 

Mightily  cAlling  o'er  wood  and  plain  P 
O  on  the  spirited  steed  to  be  bonnding. 

Bounding  along  in  the  gladsome  train ! 
Hark  to  that  well-known  note  again ! 

Sadly  sweet  its  memories  are : 
Oft  have  I  ^oy'd  when  I  beard  of  yore. 
Over  tlie  fai^laad  and  ovor  the  moor, 

'ftMt'w'g  m  damonr,  the  ehase  afiv. 


JOANKA'8  SOULOOUY  BEFOIIE  PBOCESDINO  ON 

HEE  MISSION. 

Haid  or  Obuaitb,  iM^ufioit, 
(Tratulatioit  In  Burnt't  Flreiide  Library.) 

Fare  WILL  ye  hills  and  ye  beloved  pasture* ; 
Te  still  ana  sombre  valleys,  fare  ye  well ! 
Joanna  shall  no  more  frequent  your  hamts ; 
Joanna  bids  yon  now  farewell  for  ever. 
Ve  plants  wluch  I  have  watered  oft,  ye  ticea 
Which  I  have  planted,  buqieon  blitbeamndiy  I 
Farevrell,  ye  grottos,  and  ye  cooling  fountains ; 
Thon  Echo,  dear  soft  vwce  tit  this  calm  glen. 
That  oft  gave  answer  to  my  maiden  stram, 
Joanna  goes,  and  ne'nr  retumi  ag^  I 
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Scenes  of  my  early  quiet  joy^ 

I  leave  yon  all  beliind  ine  now  for  aye ! 

Bove  forth,  my  lamba,  upon  the  tuWy  fell. 

Destined  hencefortJi  all  shepherdless  to  stny  1 

Far  other  duties  call  me  hence  amy ; 

Far  other  flocic  'tis  now  my  lot  to  lead 

On  the  red  field  of  peril  and  dismay  r 

No  idle  earthly  yearnings  prompt  tne  deed ; 

The  Spirit  bids  ine  haute — He  calls,  and  I  most  heed. 

For  He  who  erat  on  Horeh'i  hallimed  side 
To  Moses  blazed  in  fiery  hush  rfeii'ated, 
And  bttde  him  foce  the  E^'ptiao's  ire  and  pride ; 
And  called  the  pious  Band  from  the  field. 
For  pastoral  crook  imperial  glaive  fo  wield ; 
He  who  WHS  grariouB  aye  to  shepherd* — He 
To  his  hig^h  work  my  miniattr  hath  sealed ; 
He  called  me  from  tiu  biaacnes  (tf  this  tree, 
And  nid, "  Go  fbrdi  on  earth  to  tmtifSr  fbr  mi : 

In  ru»^  anns  thy  gracetol  form  enfold ; 

In  ^(un^  steel  thy  lender  braast  attire : 

No  yoDth  shall  tindle  in  that  bosom  cold 

ProAuK  and  idb  flmw  of  earth's  dnbe. 

Hiy  ehaiulest  lueka  shall  feel  no  loidal  tin; 

No  babe,  reposing  on  thy  bosom,  traca 

An  infant  imave  of  a  manly  aire ; 

For  tliee  have  I  of  old  decreed  to  grace 

With  martial  power  and  fame  above  all  female  taM. 

And  when  in  strife  the  boldest  fall  awi^. 

When  the  Ltat  boar  of  France  is  hovenng  ni^ 

Then  shall  thy  Iwnd  my  Oriflamme  dispby, 

And,  swift  as  reaper  shreds  the  harrest  diy, 

The  haught  oppressor  shalt  thou  hurl  from  high, 

Bid  hii  proud  star  in  mii  ascendant  cower, 

Beacue  thy  land's  heroic  prc^enr. 

And,  'neath  {mt  Rheims'  emanopnted  tower. 

Set  on  the  rightful  brow  the  sovran  crown  <^  pown." 

A  tokfa  Heaven  hath  Uiewn — I  ki^aw  it  well  I 

He  sends  to  me  the  casque !  it  comes  from  Him  I 

With  mi^ht  divine  I  feci  my  bosom  swdll 

The  spint  ot  the  finnung  Cherubim 

With  force  snpernal  nerre*  each  feebtn  limb. 

And,  wild  as  tempest  sweeps  the  midnight  tkf, 

Fortli  orges  to  tne  iron  conflict  grim ! 

Hark !  throngh  me  peals  my  country's  battla-a^  1 

1^  tmmpets  ileroe  acdaiu !  the  mustering  chiTalry  I 


TEIX'S  SOLILOaVY  BEFOfiJB  TH£  ASSASSINATION 
OF  OESLEB. 

William  Tell,  Jet  IF.  Scent  IIJ. 
(Trantlalion  In  BtiriWi  Firatidt  Librarf.) 

[A  hallow  pass,  near  KUssnaeht — The  road  leads  down  between 
tlia  racks }  and,  before  tbey  upear  on  the  stage,  travellers 
are  laen  on  Uie  heights.  Bocks  ctosa  in  the  scene  on  evety 
nde:  on  one  in  the  for^^nnd  is  a  projecting  poin^ 
covered  with  low  trees.] 

Tell — [in/i  hit  croubov.'] 

Tbkoiioh  this  high  gutley  must  he  pass, 

There  is  no  other  way  to  kbasnacht— Hcia 

Will  I  commit  the  deed  for  which  I  cane. 

The  place  ia  siut^^  to  the  act :  the  trees 

Will  shield  me  from  the  Tiew,  and  there  is  ^laee 

Through  which  my  messenger  can  seek  its  ami  j 

The  narrow  path  will  hinder  followers. 

Make  np  thy  account  with  heaven,  lord  Ooranor  f 

Thoo  must  go  hence— thy  last  sands  are  ran  ont. 

Oh  I  I  lived  calm  aud  hannless,  and  my  prey 
Was  the  wild  deer  that  dwdt  witliin  our  forests : 
thoogbts  were  free  from  rudence,  nntil  thai 
Ihdst  steal  the  gift  «f  peace  from  out  my  hearty 
And  changed  the  milk  of  human  thought  and  fsoliiw 
Into  foul  poison.  To  harsh  thoughts,  which  ne'er 
Till  thou  didst  teach  theni  me,  iqy  soul  e'er  knew. 
Hast  thou  inured  me.  He  who  ttmck  the  aim 
From  the  bead  of  bis  own  iMd,  oh,  shall  he  wA 
As  sare^  strike  to  the  Ufr>blood  of  his  foe  P 


My  poor,  my  innocent  children,  my  loved  wife, 
Must  I  protect  'gainst  thee,  lord  Go\  ernor. 
There,  when  I  drew  my  bow,  and  my  hand  trembled. 
And  thou  with  devilish      compellpdst  me 
To  aim  at  the  head  of  my  own  cliild — when  I, 
All  powerless,  sunk  before  theCy— then  I  swore 
A  fearful  oath — breathed  to  the  ear  of  God, 
And  not  of  man — that  my  next  arrow's  aim 
Should  be  tliy  heart.  What  in  that  hour  I  swore 
Of  dsadly  agony,  I  will  perform ; 
God  will  require  it  at  my  hands— to  Him 
I  breatlied  my  oath. 

Thou  art,  my  lord,  placed  here  in  my  emperor's  stead. 
Yet  never  had  the  emperor  allowed 
Such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done.  Be  sent  thee  ban 
To  deal  out  justice  to  the  land. — Severe 
Perchance  he  knew  thou  wert,  for  'twas  in  wratii 
He  sent  thee ;  but  he  did  not  bid  thee  slake 
Thy  murderous  thirst  of  blood  on  hannless  men. 
Bnt  there  is  One  who  shall  avenge  our  cause. 

O  come  then  forth,  then  messenger  of  pain  I 
My  dearest  treasure  now,  my  highrat  good! 
The  heart  that  did  resist  all  pious  prayers 
Shall  not  have  power  to  resist  thv  point  I 
And  thou,  my  trusty  bow-string,  in  good  stead 
Tliou  oft  hast  servM  till  now  in  joyful  sports- 
Forsake  me  not  in  this  most  fearful  eamnt ; 
Hold  firm  for  one  aim  mote,  and  wing  arign^ 
As  thou  so  oft  host  done,  my  pointed  barb ; 
For  if  it  pby  me  fidse,  I  have  uo  other 
To  flU  its  destined  part. 

[TrareUert  ptm  mm  tit  itagt- 

tTpon  this  stony  bank  will  1  sit  down. 
TwHS  placed  for  the  repoee  of  travellere ; 
For  here  there  is  no  dwelling ;  each  one  goes 
With  careless  step,  nor  heeds  the  fellow-men 
Who  pass  htm  by,  nor  thinks  if  they  are 
Or  ill,  if  joy  or  sorrow  rest  with  them. 
Hie  carenil  merchant,  pilgrims  with  few  goods, 
Few  cares,  the  pious  moak,  the  ilark  grim  robber, 
The  meny  player,  and  the  carrier 
Who  comes  from  other  lands  with  laden  beasts. 
From  everjr  region  of  the  world  do  mat 
Pass  Iry  this  rmd,  to  accomplish  each  his  work : 
Mine  is  a  work  of  death  1  [A  ritt  down. 

Oil !  once,  my  children,  there  was  }aj  for  you. 
When  from  the  chase  your  father  late  returned ! 
For  never  came  he  to  his  borne  but  brought 
Somediii^  for  vou— eitbo  a  flower  he'd  plncked 
From  off  the  Alps,  or  some  rare  bird,  or  Ammon'a  bom 
Snch  as  the  travellers  find  upon  the  hills. 
Far  other  deadlier  object  now  he  seeks : 
On  the  wild  way  he  sits  with  vengefiil  thougfata— 
It  is  bis  enemy's  life  for  which  he  waits — 
And  yet  e'en  now  his  thoughts  are  but  of  yoa 
His  children.    To  guard  yon,  and  your  gende  innoeenea 
To  shield  against  the  tyrant's  rage — he  draws 
His  bow,  such  fearfid  murder  to  commit  t     [Be  lUrtt  igt. 

It  is  a  noble  prey  for  wliich  I  wait. 
The  hunter  oft  oenealh  the  coldest  skies 
Will  leap  from  crag  to  crag  thro'  the  whole  day. 
And  climb  the  ru^ed  precipice,  oh  stuined 
By  the  drops  of  his  own  bIcHKl,  and  weary  no^ 
So  he  can  strike  his  prey  -,  but  here 
I  have  u  far  more  noole  priie — the  heart 
Of  my  dread  foe,  who  seeks  to  ridn  ua, 
[/^h/  mutie  is  iearti—^ativally  approaohet  in  th*  i 
from  my  first  chihlhood  have  I  been  inured 
To  feats  of  archery ;  my  bow  has  been 
Constant  companion  of  my  life ;  to  ttie  goal 
I  oft  have  shot,  and  many  a  fair  prize 
Have  I  brought  liome  from  feasts  where  andtan  meet 
But  the  master^ot  of  all  to-day  I  seek, 
Aud  carry  tiie  best  prise  that's  to  be  won 
Thron^uHit  tiw  whole  wide  cirde  of  the  Alps. 
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SCENES  FROM  THE  LIPS  OP  A  PRIVATE  PUPIL. 
CBAP.  IT. 

Odt  of  coQBideration  for  the  exciteable  disposition  of 
Mftd  BcAs  ve  took  our  way  along  the  least  bustling 
Btreeta  we  coald  select;  directiiiK  oar  course  towards 
the  outikfrta  of  the  town,  behind  iriiieh  extended  for 
some  miles  a  portion  of  the  range  of  hills  known  as  tbe 
Soatfa  Downs,  over  the  smooth  green  turf  of  which  we 
promised  ourselves  a  canter.  As  we  rode  along,  Cole- 
man questioned  me  as  to  what  bad  paitsed  while  be  was 
seeing  Punch  saddled,  to  iflake  me  so  determined  to  ride 
the  i£eatnnt  mare,  whose  Ticionadispoftition'waB,  he  in- 
formed me,  80  well  known,  that  not  only  would  no  one 
ride  her  who  could  help  it,  but  that  Snaffles,  who  was 
most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her,  had  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  find  a  purchaser.  In  reply  to  this  I  gave  him  a 
short  account  of  what  had  occurred,  adding  my  more 
than  suspicion  that  the  whole  matter  bad  been 
arranged  oy  Cumberland,  in  which  notion  he  entirely 
agreed  with  me.  "I  was  afr:.id  of  something  of  this 
sort,  when  I  naid  I  was  sorrj'  you  had  made  that  remark 
about  cheating  to  him  this  morning— you  see,  lie  would 
no  doubt  suppose  you  had  heard  the  particulars  of  his 
gambling  afl&ir,  and  that  yon  meant  to  insult  htm  by 
whatyon  Baid.aiid  he  hasdone  tbisoutof  revenge.  Ob, 
how  I  wish  we  were  safely  at  home  again ;  shall  we  turn 
back  now  1 "  "  Not  for  the  world,"  said  I — "  yon  will 
find,  when  you  know  me  better,  that  when  once  I  have 
undertaken  a  thing  I  mil  go  through  with  it— difficul- 
ties only  make  me  more  determined."  "Ah!"  Raid 
Coleman,  "  that  is  the  kind  of  disposition  they  always 
give  to  the  heroes  of  novels,  the  sort  of  character  that 
will  go  and  run  his  head  against  a  brick  wall  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  harder  and  thicker  of  tbe  two— they 
knock  oat  their  brains  though,  somettmes,  in  doing  it, 
wtwn  th^  happen  to  bare  any — it  is  very  pretty  to  read 
about,  splendia  in  theory,  but  I  much  doubt  its  acting 
so  well  if  you  come  to  put  it  in  practice."  "  You  may 
laugh  at  me,  if  you  please,"  replied  I ;  "  but,  depend 
upon  it,  a  man  of  energy  and  determination  will  under- 
take great  deeds,  aye,  and  perform  them  too,  which  your 
prudent,  cautions  character  would  have  considered  Im- 
pocalbilities."  "  Perhaps  ft  may  bo  so,"  was  the  reply ; "  I 
Know  I  am  not  the  sort  of  stuff  they  cat  heroes  out  of — 
woa.  Punch  1  steady,  old  boy  !  holloa,  what  ails  him  ] 
this  Is  getting  serious."  During  this  conversation,  we 
had  been  gradually  leaving  tbe  town  behind  as,  and  ap- 
proaching the  Downs,  and  bad  arrived  at  a  point  where 
the  road  beeaiae  a  mere  cart-track,  and  the  open  country 
lay  spread  for  miles  before  us.  Oar  two  steeds  had,  up 
to  the  present  time,  conducted  themaelves  with  the 
greatest  propriety ;  but  they  now  began  to  show  signR  of 
excitement,  and,  as  the  fresh  air  mnn  the  downs  blew 
against  their  nostrils,  the^  tossed  their  heads,  snorted, 
and  exchanged  the  qnietjog-trot  pace  at  which  we  had 
been  prooeealiig,  for  a  duicing,  ^delong  motion,  which 
somewhat  disturbed  Coleman's  equanimity,  and  elicited 
from  him  the  ezpresuona  above  recorded.  The  road 
now  became  so  uneven  and  full  of  ruts,  that  we  agreed 
to  turn  our  horses'  heads,  and  quit  it  for  the  more  tempt- 
ing path-way  i^rded  by  the  green-sward.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  Ponch  feel  the  change  from  the  hard  road 
to  the  soft  elaatic  footing  of  the  turf,  than  he  proceeded 
to  dem<msttate  his  happiness  by  slightly  elevating  his 
heel?,  and  popping  his  head  down  between  his  fore-legs, 
thereby  jerUng  the  rein  loose  in  Coleman's  hand  ;  and, 
perceiving  that  his  rider  (who  was  fully  employed  in 
grasping  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  ia  order  to  preserve 
bia  seat)  made  no  eflTort  to  check  his  vivacity,  be  in- 
dolnd  Ua  high  aidrita  atill  further  by  setting  off  at  a 
briueanter.  "Fall Urn  in,"  cried  I,  "you'll  hare  him 
ran  awnr  wiOi  you ;  pnll  at  him." 
Whether  my  adnee  was  acted  upon  or  not  I  was  un- 


able to  obaerre,  as  my  whole  attention  was  demanded 
by  "  Had  Bef»,"  who  appeared  at  lenoth  restdnd  to 
iostify  the  propriety  of  her  appellation.  Holding  her  ia 
by  means  of  the  snaffle  alone  had  been  quite  as  much 
as  I  bad  been  able  to  accomplish  during  the  last  ten 
minutes,  and  this  escapade  on  tbe  part  of  Punch 
brought  the  matter  to  a  criua.  I  must  either  allow 
her  to  follow  him,  t.  e.  to  run  away,  or  use  the  curb 
to  prevent  it.  Seating  myself,  thermbre,  as  firmly  as  I 
could,  and  gripping  the  saddle  tightly  witii  my  knees,  I 
took  ap  the  curb  rein,  which  till  now  bad  been  hanging 
loosely  on  the  mare's  neck,  and  gradually  tightened  it. 
This  did  not,  for  a  moment,  teem  to  produce  any  efifoct, 
but  as  soon  as  1  drew  the  rein  suffieientLjitigh*  t« 
check  her  speed,  she  stopped  short,  and  shook  her  head 
violently.  I  attempted  gently  to  nrge  her  on, — not  a 
step  except  backwarda  would  she  stir, — at  Iragth  in  de- 
spair I  touched  her  all^lly  with  tbe  niur,  and  then  "  tbe 
fiend  within  her  wok^"  uid  proeeeded  to  make  np  for 
lost  time  with  a  vengeance.  The  moment  the  mare  felt 
the  spur,  she  reared  until  she  stood  perfectly  erect,  and 
fought  the  air  with  her  fore-legs.  Upon  this  I  slackened 
the  rein,  and  striking  her  over  tbe  ears  with  my  riding- 
whip,  brought  her  down  agidn; — no  sooner,  however, 
had  her  fore-feet  touched  the  ground  than  she  gave  two 
or  three  violent  plunges,  which  nearly  succeeded  in  un- 
seating me.  Jerked  down  her  head  so  suddenly  as  to 
loosen  the  reins  from  my  grasp,  kicked  viciously  several 
times,  and  seizing  the  check  of  the  bit  between  her 
teeth  so  as  to  render  it  ntteriy  useless,  (evidently  an  old 
irick  of  hers,)  sprang  forward  at  a  wild  gallop.  The 
pace  at  which  we  were  going  soon  brought  us  alongside  of 
Pancb,  who,  having  by  this  time  mastered  his  rider,  con- 
sidered it  highly  impmper  that  any  steed  should  imagine 
itself  able  to  pass  blm,  and  therefore  proceeded  to  emn- 
late  tbe  pace  of  Mad  Bess.  Thereupon  a  short  but  very 
spirited  race  ensued,  the  cob's  pluck  enabling  him  to 
keep  neck  and  neck  for  a  few  yards ;  but  the  mare  was 
going  at  racing  speed,  and  the  length  of  her  stride  soon 
began  to  tell ;  Punch,  too,  showed  signs  of  having 
nearly  bad  enough  of  it.  I  therefore  shouted  to  Coleman, 
as  we  were  leaving  them,  "  Keep  bis  head  up  bill,  and 
youll  be  able  to  pull  him  in  directly."  His  answer  waa 
inaudible,  but  when  I  turned  my  head  two  or  three 
minutes  afterwards  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  had  fol* 
lowed  my  advice  with  complete  sneeeia — Pnndi  waa 
standing  sUll,  about  half  a  mile  off,  while  his  rider  waa 
apparently  watching  my  conrse  with  looks  of  horror. 

All  anxiety  on  his  account  being  thus  at  an  end,  I 
proceeded  to  take  as  calm  a  view  of  my  own  utaation 
as  circumstances  would  allow,  in  order  to  decide  on 
the  best  means  of  extricating  myself  therefrom.  We 
had  reached  the  t<^  of  the  fi»t  range  of  hills  1  hare 
described,  and  were  now  tearing  at  a  fsarfiil  rate  down 
the  descent  on  the  opporite  ude.  It  was  clear  that  the 
mare  could  not  keep  up  the  pace  at  which  she  was  going 
for  any  length  of  time  :  still  she  was  in  first-rate  racing' 
condition,  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  about  her, 
and  though  she  must  have  gone  more  than  two  miles 
already,  she  appeared  as  tr^  as  irtien  we  started.  I 
therefbre  cast  my  eyes  around  in  search  of  aome  obata- 
cle  which  might  eheck  her  speed.  The  slope  down 
which  we  were  proceeding  extended  for  about  a  mile 
before  u8,  after  which  the  ground  again  began  to  rise. 
In  the  valley  between  the  two  hills  was  a  small  piece  of 
cultivated  land,  enclosed  (as  is  usual  in  the  district  I 
am  describing)  within  a  low  wall,  boili  of  flinVstones 
the  beach.  Towarda  this  1  determined  to  guide 
the  mare  as  well  as  1  was  able,  la  the  hope  that  she 
would  refuse  tbe  leap,  in  which  case  I  imagined  I  might 
pull  her  in.  Tbe  pace  at  which  we  were  going  soon 
brought  us  near  tbe  spot,  when  I  was  glad  to  perceive 
that  tbe  wall  was  a  more  formidable  obstacle  than  I 
bad  at  first  Imagined,  being  folly  six  fbet  high,  with  a 
ditch  in  front  of  It  1  therefore  selected  a  place  where 
tbe  ditch  seemed  widest,  got  her  head  well  up  fagr  aaw- 
ingbermonUt  with  the  nuiffl^  and  pot  Imfioriy  at  ii. 
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No  Boooer  did  Bhe  percoire  the  obstacles  before  her, 
than,  elightly  moderating  her  pace,  she  appeued  to  col- 
lect heraelf,  gathered  her  legs  well  under  her,  and  riigli- 
ing  forward,  cleared  wall,  ditch,  and  at  least  seven  feet  of 
gronnd  beyond,  with  a  leap  like  a  deer,  alighting  eafely 
with  me  on  her  back  on  the  oppoute  side,  where  she 
continned  her  course  with  unabftted  vigour. 

We  had  crossed  the  field  (a  wheat  Btubble)  ere  I  had 
recovered  pom  my  astonidiment  at  finding  myself  skfe 
after  such  aump  as  I  had  moat  assuredly  nerer  dreamt 
of  taking.  Fortunately  there  was  a  low  gate  on  the 
farther  aide,  towards  which  I  guided  the  mare,  for 
though  I  could  not  check,  I  was  in  some  measure  able 
to  direct  her  course.  This  time,  however,  she  cither 
did  not  see  the  impediment  in  her  way,  or  despised  it, 
as,withont  abating  nerepeedjBheliterally  rushed  through 
the  gate,  snapping  into  shirers  with  her  chest  the  upper 
bar,  which  was  luckibr  rotten,  and  clearing  the  lower 
ones  in  her  stride  The  blow,  and  the  splintered  wood 
flying  about  her  ears,  appeai-ed  to  frighten  her  afresh, 
and  she  tore  np  the  opposite  ascent,  which  was  longer 
and  ste^r  than  the  la^t,  like  a  mad  creature.  I  was 
glad  to  peroeire,  however,  that  the  pace  at  which  she 
bad  come,  and  the  distance  (which  moHt  have  been  seve- 
ral miles),  were  beginning  to  tell — her  glossy  coat  wan 
Ktiuned  with  sweat  and  oust,  while  her  breath  drawn 
with  short  and  laboured  aobn,  her  heaving  flanks,  and 
the  tremulous  motion  of  her  limbs,  ailbrded  convincing 
proofs  that  the  stnr^le  could  not  be  protracted  much 
longer.  Still  she  continued  to  hold  the  bit  between 
her  teeth  as  firmly  as  though  it  were  in  a  vice,  ren- 
dcring  any  attempt  to  pull  hor  tn  utterly  futile.  Wo 
had  now  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill,  when  I  was  not 
bcRt  pleased  to  perceive  that  the  descent  on  the  other 
side  was  much  more  precipitous  than  any  I  had  yet  met 
with.  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  pull  her  head  round, 
thinking  it  would  be  best  to  tty  and  retrace  our  steps, 
but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  it. 
The  mare  had  now  become  wholly  unmanageable ;  I 
could  not  guide  her  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  and,  though 
ebe  was  evidently  getting  more  and  more  exhausted, 
Rhe  still  continued  to  gallop  madly  forwards,  as  though 
some  demon  had  taken  possession  of  her,  and  was  arg- 
iug  her  on  to  our  common  destruction.  As  we  proceeded 
down  the  hill  our  speed  increased  irom  the  force  of  gra- 
vitation, till  we  actually  seemed  to  fiy — the  wind  ap- 
peared to  shriek  aa  it  nishod  past  my  ears,  while,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  were  moving,  the  groand 
seemed  to  glide  ^m  under  us,  till  my  head  reeled  so 
giddily  that  I  was  afraid  I  should  &11  from  the  saddle. 
We  had  proceeded  about  half  way  down  the  descent, 
when  on  pasung  one  or  two  stunted  bushea  which  had 
concealed  the  ground  bmrond,  Iflaw>  oh  honxHT  of  hor- 
rors, what  appealed  to  be  the  mouth  of  an  old  chalk- 
pit, stretchinig  dark  andon&thomable,  right  across  our 
paUi,  about  300  yards  befbre  us.  The  mare  perceives  it 
when  too  late,  attempts  to  stop,  but  from  the  impetus 
with  which  she  is  going,  is  unable  to  do  so.  Another  mo- 
ment, and  wc  shall  be  over  the  ude  !  With  the  energy 
of  d^i^r  I  lifted  her  with  tite  rein  with  both  hands, 
and  drove  the  ^urs  madly  into  her  flanks ; — she  rose  to 
the  leap,  there  was  a  bound  1  a  sensation  of  fiying 
throngh  the  air  I  a  crash  !  and  I  found  myself  stretched 
on  my  back  in  safety  on  the  turf  bcvond,  and  MaA  Bess 
lying,  panting,  but  uDiiyurcd,  beside  me. 

To  ^ring  upon  my  feet,  and  seize  the  bridle  of  the 
mare,  who  hia  also  by  this  time  recovered  her  footing, 
was  the  work  of  a  mmnoit.  I  then  proceeded  to  look 
around,  in  order  to  gain  a  more  clear  idea  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  I  was  placed,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  easiest  method  of  extricatingmyseif  from  it.  Close 
)>ehiod  me  lay  the  chalk-pit,  and,  as  I  gated  down  its 
rugged  ^des,  oveigrown  with  brambles  and  rank  weeds, 
I  shoddered  to  think  of  the  probable  fate  from  wbidi  I 
had  been  so  almost  miraculously  preserved,  and  turned 
avaj  Titii  a  heartfelt  eziveaaion  of  thanksgiving  to 


young  life  should  not  be  snaroed  in  so  sudden  and 
fearfiii  a  manner.  Stnught  oefore  me,  the  descent 
became  almost  suddenly  prodpltous,  but  a  little  to  the 
right  I  perceived  a  sort  of  sheep-track,  winding  down- 
wards round  the  side  of  tho  hill.  It  was  a  self-evident 
fact  that  this  must  lead  somewhere,  and  as  all  places 
were  alike  to  me,  so  that  they  contained  any  human 
beings  who  were  able  and  willing  to  direct  me  towards 
Helmstou^  I  determined  to  follow  it.  After  walking 
aboat  half  a  mile.  Mad  Bess  (with  her  ean  drooping, 
and  her  nose  nearly  tonching  the  ground)  following  me 
as  quietly  as  a  dog,  I  was  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of 
curling  smoke,  and  on  turning  a  comer,  1  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  little  village  green,  around  which  some 
half  dozen  cottages  were  scattered  at  irregular  distances. 
I  directed  my  steps  towards  one  of  tbeee,  before  which 
a  crazy  sign,  rendered  by  age  and  exposure  to  the 
weather  aa  delightfully  vague  and  unintelligible  as 
though  it  had  come  fresh  from  the  brosh  of  Turner  him- 
self, Uuug  picturesquely  from  the  branch  of  an  old  oak. 

The  sound  of  horses'  feet  attracted  the  attention  of 
an  elderly  man,  who  appeared  to  combine  in  his  single 
person  the  offices  of  osUer,  waiter,  and  boots,  and  who, 
as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  my  necesKitien,  proceeded 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  these  various  situations  witji  the 
greatest  idacrity.  First  he  rubbed  down  Mad  B^,and 
administered  some  refreshment  to  her  in  the  shape  of 
hay  and  water,  then  he  brought  me  a  ghww  of  ale,  de- 
claring it  would  do  me  good,  (in  which  by  the  way  he 
was  right,  for  so  it  did).  He  then  brushed  certain  stainM, 
which  I  had  contracted  in  my  fall,  from  my  coat,  and 
finally  told  mc  my  way  to  Helmstone,  seeming  to  con- 
sider himself  over  paid  by  the  shilling  with  which  I 
rewarded  his  various  attentions.  I  now  remounted  Had 
Bees,  who,  though  much  refreshed  by  the  hay  and  water, 
still  continned  perfectly  quiet  and  tractable,  and  setting 
off  at  a  moderate  trot,  reached  the  town,  after  a  ride 
of  about  eight  miles,  without  any  fiirther  adventure,  in 
rather  less  than  an  hour.  As  1  entered  the  street  in 
which  Snaffles'  stables  were  situated,  I  perceived  Cole- 
man and  Lawless  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  yard, 
evidently  awaiting  my  arrival.  When  I  got  near  them, 
Coleman  sprang  eagerly  forward  to  meet  me,  saying, 
"  How  joll^  glad  I  am  to  see  you  safe  again,  old  fellow  ! 
I  was  so  frightened  about  you ;  how  did  you  manage  to 
atop  herr  "Why,  Fairiegh,  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
suim  a  rider,"  exclaimed  Lawless ;  "  I  made  up  my  mind 
you  would  break  your  neck,  and  old  Saia  be  minus  a 
p&pil,  when  I  heard  you  were  gone  out  on  that  mare. 
You  have  taken  the  devil  out  of  her  somehow,  and  no 
mistake;  she's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  added  he,  patting 
her.  "  You  were  very  near  being  right,"  replied  I ; 
"she  did  her  beat  to  break  my  neck,  uid  her  own  too, 
I  can  assure  yon."  I  then  proceeded  to  relate  my  ad- 
ventures, to  which  both  Lawless  and  Coleman  listened 
with  great  attention;  the  fonner  interrupting  me  every 
now  and  then  with  various  expressions  of  commenda- 
tion, and  when  I  had  ended  he  shook  me  warmly  by 
the  hand,  saying, — "I  give  you  great  credit;  you  behaved 
in  a  very  pladcy  manner  all  through ;  I  didn't  Uiink 
you  had  It  in  you ;  'pon  my  word,  I  didn't.  I  shall  just 
tell  Cumberland  and  SnsJles  a  bit  of  my  mind,  too. 
Here  Snaffles,  you  old  humbug,  where  are  you*!"  "  Oh 
don't  mind  him,"  said  I,  "  it's  never  worth  while  being 
angiy  with  people  of  that  sort ;  besides,  Cumberland 
made  him  do  it."  "  That  does  not  ugnify;  be  knew  tho 
danger  to  wlueh  he  was  exposing  job,  perhws  better  i 
than  Cumberland  did.  He  had  no  business  to  do  it,  and  ' 
I'll  make  him  beg  your  pardon  before  we  leave  this 
yard.  Here,  you  ostler  fellow,  where's  your  master  1" 
shouted  Lawless,  as  he  turned  into  the  j-ard,  where  I 
soon  heard  the  loud  tones  of  his  voice  engaged  in  angiy 
colloquy  with  Snaffles,  whose  replies  were  inaudible. 
In  a  short  time,  the  latter  approached  the  spot  where  I 
TOs  standing,  and  began  a  very  long  and  humble  apo- 
logy, saying  that  he  Aonld  never  have  thondit  of  saving 
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a  firat-nte  rider,  and  mDch  more  to  tbe  suae  porpoee,  | 
when  Lawless  interruptod  him  with,  "Then,  cut  it 
thort;  Ur.  Fairlegh  doei  not  want  any  more  of  your 
bUruL-y ;  and  mind,  if  anything  of  the  sort  occurs  again, 
I  Bhall  hire  my  horseB  somewhere  else,  and  take  care 
to  let  all  my  frienda  know  why  I  do  so.  Now  let's  be  off, 
it's  getting  near  dinner  time.  So  taying,  he  turned  to 
leave  tbe  yard,  a  movement  which,  as  aoon  as  I  had 
firand  my  Mend  James,  returned  his  span,  and  gtven 
him  tbe  promised  balf-erown,  I  proceeded  to  imitate, 
aod  thus  ended  the  episode  of  Had  Bets. 

On  reaching  home,  tbe  door  was  opened  by  Thomaa, 
who  accosted  us  with,  "  Here's  such  a  bit  of  fun,  gentle- 
men! Tbe  new  pupil'ii  arrived, and  ain't  be  a  rum  'un,  jest  i 
Oh,  I  never  ! "  "  Why,  how  do  you  mean !  what'a  be  like 
then  r  asked  Lawless.  **  Oh,  he's  very  weli  to  look  at, 
only  he's  as  tall  as  a  life-guardsman ;  but  he'"  tHicb  a  free 
aucl  easy  chap,  and  ain't  he  got  a  pretty  good  notion  of 
making  himwif  comfortable  too,  that's  all— but  come  in, 
Genu,  you'll  soon  see  what  I  mean.  He  chucked  tbe 
flyman  who  brought  him  here  halF-a-guinea,  and 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  wuit  the  change,  for 
the  fare  wis  only  half-a-erown,  he  merely  Bidd, '  Pooh  !' 
and  told  me  not  to  talk,  for  it  tired  him."  With  our 
feelings  of  curioSTly  somewhat  excited  by  this  account, 
we  hastened  into  tbe  PupiU'  room,  nn^iiouB  to  behold 
the  individual  who  had  so  greatly  astonished  Thomas. 

Seated  in  Dr.  Mildman*B  am-cbalr,  and  with  his  legs 
resting  upon  two  other  chairs  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
temporary  sofi^  was  a  young  man  apparently  about 
eighteen,  though  his  length  of  limb,  and  the  almost  her- 
culean proportions  of  his  chest  and  shonlders,  seemed 
rather  to  belong  to  a  more  advanced  age.  He  raised 
his  head  as  we  entered,  disclosing  a  set  of  features 
which,  but  for  an  expression  of  languor  and  heaviness 
by  which  they  were  characterised,  must  have  been  pro- 
nounced unusually  handsome.  Hie  complexion  wsh  a 
rich  nut-brown,  excepting  over  the  bigh  forehead,  which 
was  white  as  snow,  contrasting  well  with  the  dark  hue 
of  his  hair,  the  short  clustering  curls  of  which,  har- 
monizing well  with  the  classical  outline  of  his  head, 
remindtn  one  inToluntarily  of  the  young  Antinous. 
Tbe  small  finely-formed  mouth,  and  well  chiselled 
nostril,  told  a  tale  of  pride  and  resolution,  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  mUd  sleepy  wpearance  of  tbe  large 
dark  haael  eyes,  to  which  uie  long  ailky  lashes  that 
shaded  them  imparted  an  almost  feminine  expression. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  alter  his  position  as  we  ap- 
proached, hot,  merely  turning  his  nead,  gazed  at  us 
steadfastly  for  a  moment,  and  then  observed  in  a  slow, 
half-absent  manner,  "  Ob,  the  other  pupils  I  suppose — 
how  do  yon  do,  all  of  you  V  Lawless,  who  was  foremost, 
WBB  BO  mach  surprised  and  so  little  pleased  at  this 
nonchalant  style  of  address  that  he  made  no  reply,  but 
turning  on  his  heel,  proceeded  to  leave  the  room,  in 
order  to  divest  himself  of  bis  hunting  costume,  muttering 
as  he  went,  "  Cool  enough  that  !"  The  duty  of  doing 
the  polite  having  thus  devolved  upon  Coleman,  be 
winked  at  me  by  way  of  preliminaiy,  and,  making  a  low 
bow  in  the  true  dancing  master  style,  replied  as  fol- 
lows Your  penetration  has  not  erred,  sir;  we  are  the 
other  pupils ;  and  in  answer  to  your  obliging  inquiries 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  tliat  we  are  all 
in  perfect  health ;  and  now,  sir,  in  return  for  your  kind 
condescension,  allow  me,  in  tbe  absence  of  my  superiors, 
to  express  a  hope  that  you  are  feeling  tolerably  com- 
fortable,— ahem  !  !"  Having  thus  deliTered  himself, 
Coleman  diew  up  his  figure  to  its  utmost  height,  and 
folding  his  arms  with  an  air  of  pompous  dignity, 
aw^ted  an  answer.  "  Oh,  yes,  I'm  comfortable  enough," 
was  the  reply ;  "I  always  am;  only  I'm  so  done  up,  tired 
as  a  dog, — the  least  thing  fatigues  me ;  I'm  as  weak  as  a 
rat ;  don't  they  give  you  sofas  here,  Mr.  Wbat's-your- 
name  f  "  My  name  is  Norval — I  mean,  Coleman  ;  my 
&ther  divides  his  time  between  feeding  his  flocks  on 
the  Grampian  Hills,  and  fleecing  his  clients  in  Buesell- 
squore ;  though  I  must  confess,  that  ever  since  I  can 


I  remember,  he  has  dropped  tbe  shepherd,  and  stock  to 
the  solicitor,  finding  it  pays  best,  I  suppose.  R^arding 
the  sofa,  we  have  not  one  at  present,  but  Dr.  lUldmsn 
went  to  town  this  morning,  I  did  not  till  this  moment 
know  why, — but  now  I  see  it  all, — he  was  doubtleasaware 
you  would  arrive  to-day,  and  finding  he  could  not  get 
a  sufficiently  comfortabfc  sofe  for  you  in  Helmstone,  he 
is  gone  to  Londui  to  procure  one ;  there  is  still  time  to 
write  by  the  post,  if  there  is  any  particular  way  In  which 
yon  would  like  to  have  the  stuffing  arranged."  Thu 
speech  made  Oaklands  raiite  his  head,  and  look  Coleman 
so  fixedly  in  the  face,  with  such  a  clear,  earnest,  pene- 
trating gaze,  that  it  appeared  as  if  be  would  re»d  his 
very  bouL 

Having  apparently  satisfied  himself,  be  smiled  slightly, 
resumed  his  former  attitude,  and  ofaiterved  in  the  sane 
htit  sleepy  tone,  "  No,  111  leave  all  that  to  hfm ;  I  am 
not  particular ;  what  time  do  you  dine  bereV  I  replied, 
(for  the  look  I  have  described  seemed  to  have  the  won- 
derful effectof  BilencingColcman,)  "at  five  o'clock.""  V«y  ' 
good;  and  1  believe  there's  a  Mrs.  Mildman,  or  some  such 
thing,  is  there  noti  I  suppose  one  must  dress, — will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  the  servant  to  bring  some  hot 
water,  and  to  look  out  my  things  forme  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore five  ! — I  hate  to  have  to  hurry,  it  tires  meso."  Having 
said  this,  be  took  up  a')>ook  which  was  lying  by  bis 
side,  and  murmuring  something  a^wut  "  talking  being 
so  btiguing,"  soon  became  buried  in  its  contents. 

Whilst  1  was  dressing  for  dinner.  Lawless  came  into  '{ 
my  room,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  spe^iog  to 
Cumberland  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  he  had 
behaved  to  me  about  tbe  mare,  and  that  Cumberiand 
professed  himself  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  afiSlir  had 
so  nearly  turned  out  a  serious  one,  declaring  be  meant 
it  quite  as  a  joke,  never  exiiecting  that  when  I  saw  the 
mare  I  should  venture  to  mount  her — •'  So  you  see," 
continued  Lawle«4,  '"  he  merely  wanted  to  have  a  good 
laugh  at  you,  nothing  more  ;  it  was  a  thoughtless  thing 
to  do,  but  not  so  bad  as  you  fiuicied  it,  by  any  means.' 
"  Well"  replied  I,  "  as  he  says  so,  I  am  bound  to  be- 
lieve him,  but  bis  manner  certainly  gave  mc  the  im- 
pression that  be  meant  me  to  ride  her.  He  went  the 
right  way  to  make  me  do  so,  at  all  events,  by  hinting 
that  I  was  afV^d."  "  Ah  !  he  could  nut  know  that  by 
intuition, you  see," said  Lawless; "  he  thought,  1  daresay, 
as  I  did,  that  yon  were  a  mere  molly-coddle,  brought  np  | 
at  your  mother's  apron-string,  and  had  not  plnck 
enough  in  you  to  do  any  thing  sporting,"  "It's  not 
worth  saying  any  thing  more  about,"  replied  I ;  "it  will 
never  happen  again :  I  am  very  much  obli.eed  to  you, 
though."  "  Oh  !  that's  nothing,"  said  Lawless ;  "  if 
Cumberland  had  really  meant  to  break  your  neck,  1 
should  have  fiiUenout  with  him;  that  would  have  been 
too  much  of  a  good  thing:  however  as  itisjit'sallright" — 
and  80  the  conveniation  ended,  though  I  felt  far  from 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  innocence  of  Cum- 
berland's intentions. 

On  reaching  the  drawing-room  I  found  the  whole 
party  assembled,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Henry  Oak- 
Ian^  who  bad  not  yet  made  bis  appearance.  At  the 
moment  of  my  entrance,  Mrs.  Mildman,  who  had  not 
seen  the  new  arrival,  and  -who,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
was  somewhat  curioun,  was  examining  Coleman,  (who 
stood  bolt  upright  before  ber  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  looking  like  a  boy  saying  his  lesson,)  as  to  his 
manners  and  appearance — "  Vei^-  tall,  and  dark  hair, 
and  large  eyes,"  continued  Mrs.  Mildman  ;  "  why  he 
must  be  very  handsome."  "  He  seems  as  if  he  wete 
half  asleep,"  observed  1.  "Not  always,"  said  Coleman  ; 
"  did  you  see  the  look  he  gave  mel  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  eat  me."  "  Dear  me  !  why  he  must  be  quite  a 
cannibal ;  besides,  1  don't  think  rou  would  be  at  sdl  nice 
to  eat,  Mr.  Coleman,"  cried  Mrs.  Miblman,  with  a  smile. 
"  Horrid  nasty,  I'm  sure,"  mattered  Mullins,  who  was 
seated  on  the  very  edge  of  his  chair,  and  looking: 
thoroughly  uncomfortable,  as  was  his  wont  In  any  thing 
likednlized  sodety.  At  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
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and  Osklanda  entered.  Ifone  had  doubted  about  Mb  height 
before  when  lying  on  the  three  ehairs,  the  qneBtion  was 
set  at  mt  the  initant  he  -was  seen  standing ;  he  must 
I   hare  measured  at  least  six  feet  two  inches,  though  the 
extr^e  breadth  of  his  chest  and  Bhoalders,  and  the 
!   graceful  setting-on  of  hia  finely-formed  head,  together 
with  the  perfect  symmetry  and  proportion  of  hia  limbs, 
prevented  his  appearing  too  tall.   He  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  introduction  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
Bclf-possesaion ;  and  though  he  infused  rather  more  cour- 
tesy into  his  manner  towards  Mrs.  Mildman  than  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  bestow  on  us,  his  beharlonr 
'   was  still  characterised  by  the  same  indolence  and  llst- 
!   lessnesB  I  had  previously  noticed,  and  which  indeed 
I    seemed  part  and  parcel  of  himself.     Having  bowed 
I   slightly  to  Cumberland  and  Lawless,  he  seated  himself 
very  leisarely  on  the  sofa  by  Mra.  Mildman's  side, 
I   altering  one  of  the  pillows  so  as  to  make  himself  tho- 
1   roughly  comfortable,  as  he  did  so.   Having  settled  it  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  addressed  Mrs-Mildman  with,  "  What 
a  very  fatiguing  day  this  has  been,  haven't  you  found  it 
BoT'  "No,  I  can't  say  I  have,"  was  the  reply;  "  I  dare  say  it 
waswarmtiavelUng:  rmafliddintfaatcase,Dr.Mi]dmau 
will  not  have  a  very  pleasant  journey, — he's  gone  to  Town 
to-day."   "  Ah  !  so  that  short,  stout  young  gentleman, 
(the  nrat  two  adjectives  he  pronounced  very  slowly  and 
distinctly)  told  me."   "  Mr.  Coleman,"  insinuated  Mrs. 
Mildman.  "  Pleasant,  that,"  whispered  Coleman  to  me. 
"  Take  care,"  replied  I,  "  he'll  hear  you."  "  I'm  afraid," 
continued  Oaklands,  "  the  old  gentleman  will  be  quite 
knocked  up — wonder  he  does  not  make  two  days' jour- 
ney of  it."  "  Dr.  Mildman  is  not  so  very  old,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Hildman,  in  rather  an  annoyed  tone  of 
voice.    "  I  really  beg  pardon.  I  scarcely  know  why  I 
sud  it,"  replied  Oaklands,  "  only  I  somehow  fancied  all 
!    tutors  were  between  sixty  and  seventy  :  very  absurd  of 
me.    My  father  sent  all  kind  of  civil  messages  to  the 

0  to  Dr.  Mildman,  ouly  it  is  so  much  trouble  to 

rememlwr  tlut  sort  of  thing."  At  this  point  the  eon- 
versation  was  Interrupted  by  the  announcemrat  of  din- 
ner, Oakhmds,  (fVom  whom  I  could  not  withdraw  my 
eyea,  so  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  met  with  before  was 
he,)  was  evidently  preparing  to  hand  Mrs.  Mildman 
down  to  dinner,  as  soon  as  he  could  summon  sufficient 
energy  to  move,  but  perceiving  Cumttorland  approach 
her  for  that  purpose,  ne  appeaivd  to  recollect  himself, 
smiled  lightly,  as  if  at  what  he  had  been  about  to  do, 
and  taking  me  by  the  arm,  uiA,  "  Come,  Master  Curly- 
locks,  you  shall  be  my  lady,  ai^  a  very  pretty  girl  you 
would  make  too,  if  you  were  properly  be-musUned ;" 
adding  as  we  went  down  stairs  together,  "  You  and  I 
shall  be  great  friends  I'm  sure ;  I  like  your  face  parti- 
cularly—what  a  lot  of  stairs  there  are  in  this  house ! 
they'll  tire  me  to  death," 

I   ♦ — 

I  KATUBAL  BISTORT  OF  BIBDS. 

I  No.  IL 

Birds  of  Psct. — VoLTnus  aRD  Eaous, 
All  vriters  agree  in  placing  the  birds  of  prey  first  in 
their  systems.    We  therefore  commence  our  series  with 
an  account  of  this  order.    Linnseus  distinguished  all 
I   such  birds  by  the  term  accipitres,  the  plural  of  the  Latin 
;   aedpiter,  signifying  a  hawk,  or  more  properly,  a  bird 
!   which  preys  upon  others  of  ita  kind.   Some,  however, 
apply  the  word  rapaces,  others,  raptores  to  the  order, 
and  as  each  epithet  denotes  a  bird  of  prcgr,  the  use 
rither  is  admlenble. 
The  characteristicfl  of  this  order  are  striking.  Dwell- 
:   ing,  for  the  moat  part,  remote  from  human  habitations, 
haunting  aearbeaten  rocks,  frequenting  wild  mountain 
sommita,  or  dwelling  in  lonely  forests,  their  singular 
habits  excite  the  cariosity  of  man.   The  love  of  solitude 
is  a  characteristic  of  all  true  birds  of  prey.   Where  the 
avahuiche  thunders  as  it  crashes  through  the  moanUUn 


forest,  you  may  find  them ;  in  the  silenco  of  the  Ap- 

G nines  or  the  Andes  thqr  hold  their  homes,  but  retire 
fore  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe,  ead  love  not  the 
peopled  villages  or  smiling  fields.  I^veiything  con- 
nected with  the  race  partakes  of  the  stem  and  great,  for 
power,  not  beauty,  is  its  characteristic 


TBK  COXDOa. 


The  order  is  divided  into  four  femilies : —  < 

The  imlturidee,  or  vultures; 
The  falconidce,  or  eagles  and  liawks ;  * 
The  ttriqidtx,  or  owls ; 
The  lantadee,  or  butcher  birds. 
Each  division  has  a  marked  peculiarity,  and  each  a 
distinct  use  in  the  operati(Hi8  of  nature. 

The  vulture /ami7y.— Let uaentera  zoological  garden, 
and  take  our  stand  near  a  group  of  vnlturca.   We  shall 
probably  see  little  to  admire  in  the  appearance  of  thc^c  ^ 
birds ;  if  the  spectator  be  a  iady,  she  will  doubtless  dis- 
like the  collection.   Others  muy  pronounce,  with  Gold-  i 
smith,  the  vulture  an  unclean,  cruel,  and  indolent  brute,  \ 
feeding  on  carrion,  and  only  dcscrv'ing  contempt.  But 
leLsuch  pentons  take  a  journey  to  Kgypt;  there  they 
will  find  this  unsightly  bird  protcctei  by  laws :  heavy 
penalties  await  its  assailant,  whil!^t  the  natives  n^oicc 
to  find  a  pair  hovering  near  their  village. 

Why  is  this!  If  the  quc^^tiou  were  proposed  to  some,  , 
they  might  answer  by  ascribing  this  regard  to  a  stupid  { 
superstition  respecting  the  vulture.  i 

But  the  vulture  would  be  prized  by  the  most  delicate  | 
ladies  were  they  compelled  to  live  in  torrid  re^otu,  or  | 
in  the  filthy  cities  of  the  East.    In  England  we  pay  i 
scavengers  to  cleanse  our  towns,  and  the  police  indict 
the  man  who  encumbers  the  footpath  with  putrid  ' 
matter.   The  vulture  saves  all  this  trouble ;  he,  consi-  , 
derate  bird,  stoops  from  his  aerial  height  to  become  the 
purifier  of  cities.   He  is  more  cff'ective  than  a  whole 
college  of  physicians,  and  a  board  of  health;  for  the  j 
putrid  substances  which  would  quickly  taint  the  iur  arc  ;| 
borne  off  by  the  vulture.  I: 

The  chief  use  of  this  family  of  birds  is  to  keep  the  ' 
air  free  from  pestilential  taint,  and  truly  the  office  li 
is  an  important  one.  There  is  something  remarkably 
striking  in  this  arrangement.  Let  us  considerth'e  facts.  | 
Substances  accumulate  in  crowded  citiei,  which  send 
forth  in  a  short  time  a  pcritifcrous  cffiuvia.  Great  labour  | 
and  care  would  be  required  to  Inirj'  such  putrefying 
matter  deep  in  the  earth.    It  could  scarcely  be  done  on 
a  Urge  scale.     But  here  comes  in  the  provision  of  i 
nature.   A  bird  frequents  those  regions,  exactly  fitted 
by  taste  and  oiganization  to  live  upon  the  ver>'  materials 
which  would  generate  the  means  of  destruction  to  man- 
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kind.  TUis  is  the  \-ullurc.  So  completely  ia  the  fijitlcm 
and  taste  of  tlie  l>irtl  adapted  to  the  end  of  itM  creation, 
that  carrion  is  preferred  to  frcRh  meat. 

In  warm  climatcii  the  vultures  may  Ite  observed 
throu^  the  day,  ooaring  high  in  nlr,  and  circling  over  a 
city  on  the  watch  ;  the  instant  any  ofiitl  or  carrion  ia 
thrown  into  the  street,  they  deKccnd  in  crowds  and 
remove  the  nuisance.  In  oome  part^  of  America,  vast 
quantities  of  large  animals  arc  killed  for  their  hides 
only ;  the  hunters,  liaving  xkinned  the  beast,  leave  the 
body ;  in  evciy  case  the  obsen'ant  vultures  descend,  and 
qniekly  leave  nothing  of  the  largest  buffalo,  save  the 
Dones,  thus  removing  no  prolilic  a  rource  of  pestilence. 

Aa  vnltares  (^n  fly  at  great  elevations,  where  the 
human  eye  cannot  perceive  tliem,  it  is  evident  that 
strong  powers  of  vision  belong  to  them ;  for  no  prey, 
however  small,  escapes  their  observation.  The  traveller 
journeying  through  the  desert  has  often  to  leave  behind 
him  a  dead  horse,  or  camel :  in  a  short  time  he  may  see 
far  up  in  the  sky  a  number  of  small  black  spots;  whilst 
he  ia  speculating  on  the  cause  of  this  appearance,  the 
objects  grow  larger,  and  have  a  circling  motion;  nearer 
and  nearer  they  approach,  till  at  length  a  troop  of 
vultures  is  clearly  discerned.  They  must  have  seen  the 
animal  fall,  and  immediately  descended  from  their  in- 
visible heights.  Some  naturalists  have  erroneously 
ascribed  this  keen  detection  of  distant  food  to  great 
powers  of  smell ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  birds  would  not 
fly  at  such  immenae  heights  for  the  aake  of  smelling ; 
this  wonld  rather  lead  them  to  sail  near  the  ground. 
Besides,  eflluvia  cannot  be  supposed  to  extend  to  such 
distances,  as  it  must  become  diffused  through  theatmo- 
apbere,  and  so  destroyed. 

Kxperiments,  also,  have  been  made,  which  clearly 
prove  that  sight>  not  smell,  brings  the  vultore  &<hd  his 
lofty  Vack. 

Dried  skins,  from  which  no  eflluvia  could  rise,  have 
been  Btufl*ed  with  straw  to  represent  the  figure  of  some 
dead  animal.  These  stuffed  rcsemblaoces  being  left  on 
the  ground,  in  a  short  time  the  vultures  were  seen  de* 
ecending  with  rapid  swee|ffl  toward  the  objects.  Nor 
did  they  discover  the  deception  till  ali|^ting,  when, 
attempting  to  drive  their  b^ka  into  the  impenetrable 
aubstance,  they  evinced  every  ^j'mptom  of  surprise  at  the 
unusual  occurrence. 

The  vultures  differ  from  most  birds  of  prey  in  evincing 
atendency  to  fix  themselves  ncarthe  dwellings  of  men  : 
this  arises  from  the  facilities  which  these  localities  afford 
forprocuring  food.  * 

The  geographical  run^e  of  those  birds  is  rcmariiably 
wide,  extending  from  India  to  the  coasts  of  <Britain, 
abounding  in  America,  and  reaching  from  Africa  on  the 
south,  to  Norway  on  the  north.  Hut  their  principal 
home  is  in  warm  regionn,  where  their  peculiar  habits 
of  feeding  ore  most  usefully  exercised. 

We  cannot  reckon  vultures  amongst  our  British  birds : 
though  Ht.  Garrcll  has  ventured  upon  such  a  classifica- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  one  was  taken  in  Somersetshire, 
in  1825,  whilst  feeding  on  iho  carcase  of  a  sheep. 
Such  an  isolated  fact  no  more  entitles  us  to  rank  the 
vulture  amongst  Britirth  birds,  than  to  call  a  Spaniard 
an  Engli^liman,  because  we  may  hat^n  to  meet  with 
him  in  a  Huckingbamshire  village.  The  different  spe- 
cies of  vultures  need  not  be  (tcKeril>ed.  Some  ore  classed 
according  to  colour,  as  the  golden  and  the  brown ; 
others  according  to  the  region  inhabited,  as  the  Egyp- 
tian vulture.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  family 
clearly  distinguishes  them  from  the  eagles.  The  head 
and  neck  arc  without  feathers,  which  gives  them  an 
unsightly  appearance;  the  eyes  project,  whilst  those 
of  the  eagle  are  deeply  set  in  the  head  ;  the  claws 
are  dorter  and  less  hooked  than  in  the  eagle,  which 
birds  they  also  exceed  in  size.  The  vulture's  beak  is 
more  straight,  and  does  not  bend  till  near  the  point, 
whilst  the  eagle's  curves  more  throiifjhout. 

One  of  the  laiigest  birds  wc  are  acquainted  with>  the 
condor,  properly  belongs  to  the  vulture  Cunlly.  These 


giant  birds  are  generally  found  in  the  lonely  peaks  and 
valleys  of  the  Andes,  though  at  cert^n  seasons  they  de- 
scend towards  the  coast,  frequenting  the  wild  shores  of 
sea-beaten  elifia.  Some  are  said  to  measure  eighteen 
feet  from  wing  to  wing ;  the  largest  specimen  which  we 
have  seen  measures  but  ten  feet ;  this,  however,  mij^t 
not  have  been  full  grown.  The  appearance  of  thia  ma- 
Jeatic  bird,  as  ho  sails  above  the  snowcapped  mountains, 
is  sublime  ;  with  a  single  sweep,  of  those  mighty  wiQg^ 
he  soars  away  into  the  distant  heavens,  where  the  keenest 
sight  is  unable  to  follow  his  track.  Sometimes  the  deep 
silence  of  a  valley  is  broken  by  the  roar  of  his  flight,  as, 
rising  from  an  abutting  roek,  be  sails  throngh  the  long 
ravine,  startling  with  his  shadow  the  cowering  birds. 
The  strength  of  the  condor  enables  it  to  carry  off  the 
largest  animals,  but  unless  pressed  by  hunger  thej 
rarely  attack  living  creatures. 

Second  Family,  Tlie  Fale&nida, — This  division  io- 
cludes  both  eaglea  and  hawks,  the  chara^ristics  of 
each  being  implied  by  the  term  bico,  which  has  been 
given  to  the  whole  bmily,  from  tiie  hooked  fovm  of  the 
beak  and  claws. 

The  eagles  first  dfum  our  attention. 

Many  persons  talk  of  birds  of  prey,  as  if  their  exir- 
tence  was  somewhat  a  defect,  a  cause  of  confiision  and 
strife,  in  creation.  They  admire  the  dove,  listen  with 
interest  to  the  history  of  the  swallow,  and  rejoioe  in  the 
rich  melody  of  singing  birds  ;  bnt,  aay  they,  how  dilfer- 
entfrom  these  innocent,  peocefuland  beantifiil  creatures, 
is  the  fierce  eagle  or  marauding  hawk.  We  do  not  wish 
to  present  any  portion  of  the  living  universe  in  au  un- 
lovely aspect ;  every  part  has  its  allotted  object  and  a 
beauty  of  its  own  ;  and  it  should  be  our  aim  to  discern 
this  truth,  in  every  link  of  the  great  chain  of  being. 
Disparage  not  the  bird  of  prey,  he  baa  received  his  in- 
stincts Innn  the  Infinite  iBtelligence;  these  instincts  form 
his  commission  to  keep  within  certain  Hmita  the  inhalu- 
tants  of  the  air.  Ia  he  more  fierce  than  the  pet  swallow,  or 
the  pretty  goldfinch  1  How  does  thia  sidd  swallow  live ! 
By  destroying  some  hundreds  of  beautifully-formed  insects 
every  day,  each  of  which  may  as  justly  claim  oar  pi^&i 
the  sparrow  which  affords  a  meal  to  the  hawk.  If  we 
judge  fairly,  we  shall  see  reason  to  pronounce  some  of 
our  beautifiil  Httle  birda  more  cruel  than  the  eagle ;  be, 
perhaps,  destroys  two  or  three  birds  every  day,  but 
dozens  of  wonderfully-constructed  insects  will  acarcelj 
suffice  for  a  swift's  breakfast.  All  birds  are  in  one  sense 
birds  of  prey ;  they  all  destroy  life;  and  the  ^eonidee  are, 
therefore,  only-in  the  samegencralprcdicament  with  the 
whole  feathered  creation— even  with  man  himself,  who^e 
daily  food  attests  his  destruction  of  life.  Awav  then 
with  false  sentiment  I  it  is  the  great  law  that  aJl  mun- 
dane must  end ;  birda  too  must  die ;  and  sudden  death 
by  the  stroke  of  an  eagle's  talon  is  mercy  compared  with 
"  dying  daily,  inch  by  inch,  from  slow  decay ;"  there  is 
decidedly  less  of  pain  in  the  former  case.  Tbda  order  of 
birds  existed  in  tnose  remote  geological  eras,  the  won- 
derful histories  of  which  have  astonidied  our  age.  Thus, 
through  all  ages  of  life,  the  living  world  has  been  so 
constructed,  that  the  death  of  one  animal  by  another 
should  form  an  essential  partofthcgreatsystem.  These 
considerations  should  lead  us  to  regard  with  cloeeratten- 
tion  the  habits  of  this  family,  I'he  proud  motions,  and 
commanding  air  of  the  eagle,  induced  various  nations  to  . 
adopt  its  figure  on  their  banners,  as  the  symbol  of  power  1 
and  domiiUon.  It  was  borne  as  a  standard  by  the  | 
Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Bomans  in  ancient  times,  whilrt 
several  modem  empirea  ret^n  it  in  their  insignia.  | 

The  food  of  the  eagle  is  the  very  opposite  to  that  choeen  i 
by  the  vulture.  The  former,  unices  pressed  by  hunger,  \ 
irill  not  eat  carrion,  preferring  in  general  to  kill  its  own 
prey.  EUgle8,thercfore,donotflock  round  the  deadbodiea  . 
of  animals ;  hence  the  text  in  St.  Matthew,  "  wherever  , 
the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  leather."  | 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  an  eastern  species  of  vulture  which  . 
is  simUar  in  appearance  to  the  eade.  Eagles  appear  t« 
kill  their  prey  with  the  talons  rather  than  the  beak,  lor 
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wheQ  a  dog  vaa  throim  into  a  cage  wheie  one  was  kept, 
the  bird  sprang  on  the  dog's  back,  and  griping  the  neck, 
with  one  foot  prevented  the  prey  from  turning  to  bite ; 
it  then  b^gan  to  tear  and  pierce  the  dog  with  the  talons 
of  Ibe  other  foot  till  it  died.  The  beak  was  then  brought 
into  use  for  deyouring  the  body.  Some  eaglea  feed  upon 
fish,  which  they  enatch  with  daring  address  from  the 
snrfece  of  the  sea.  The  osprey  is  often  seen  hovering 
high  above  the  waves ;  all  at  once  we  see  him  sweep  down 
with  an  arrow's  velocity,  and  plunge  into  the  waters, 
whence  he  rises,  bearing  in  his  talons  a  Isige  fish,  with 
which  be  swoops  away  to  some  disbmt  rock.  The  ospreys 
are  often  met  with  on  the  southern  coast  of  England, 
andihe  antiquary  sometimes  lights  upon  a  neet,  in  stnne 
mined  town  of  other  days. 

Some  eagles  which  feed  upon  fiah  are  not  fitted  for 
pluDgiog  into  the  water ;  these  are  constantly  on  the 
look  out  to  rob  Uie  oeprey  of  its  pi^  as  it  risesfrom  the 
sea.  The  white-beaded  eagle  will  ait  for  hours,  watching 
the  osprey  fishing :  the  moment  the  latter  has  seized  a 
fish,  off  darts  the  former  in  pursuit ;  the  chase  is  often 
desperate,  for  the  osprey  does  not  readily  abandon  its 
booty,  tnit,  sweeping  in  large  circles,  endeavours  to  keep 
above  the  eagle,  which  being  unencumbered,  soon  gets 
the  adTintage,  npon  which  the  osprey  drops  the  fish. 
Now  comes  themit  of  thewhiffr-hcaded  eagle :  descend- 
ing with  lightning  speed,  he  grasps  the  fish  before  it  can 
reach  the  water,  and  bears  off  the  spoil  with  a  scream  of 
triumph.  One  species  of  eagle  feeds  chiefly  on  snakes, 
which  it  kills  by  repeated  blows  of  its  powerful  wings  : 
it£  food  is  not,  however,  confined  to  such  animals,  as  in 
the  stomach  of  one  were  foond  about  twenty  yoong 
turtles,  in  addition  to  many  lizards  and  snakes. 

Strange  stories  respecting  the  eagle's  wonderful 
power  of  sight  have  been  told ;  bat,  though  many  of 
these  are  doubtless  exaggerations,  there  is  no  doubt  thai 
this  bird  possetises  an  acutcness  of  vision  similar  to  that 
of  Uie  vnltare.  Our  remarks  on  the  sight  of  the  latter 
iriU,  tberefbre,  apply  to  the  eye  of  the  eagle. 

Of  the  Tuioas  species,  the  golden  eagle  is  the  most 
noted  and  powerful ;  it  is  named  from  the  ooppery- 
yellow  colour  of  the  plumage,  which  is  sometimes  min- 
gled with  tints  of  brown.  The  appearance  of  this  noble 
bird,  when  flying,  is  m^cstic:  the  hunter  watches  it 
soaring  above  tbeAlpineforestwitbafeelingapproacfaiug 
to  awe,  as  he  thinks  of  the  wild  tales  which  represent 
the  mi|;bty  bird  as  the  body  of  a  fallen  angel,  who  still 
seeks,  in  that  winged  slmpc,  those  regions  of  it«  former 
hrnna  Solemn  is  the  spectacle,  when  the  setting  sun 
flings  his  ruddy  gleam  on  the  grey  walls  of  some  ancient 
mountain  tower,  which  stands  as  the  solitary  representa- 
tive of  a  thonsand  departed  ages;  but  how  is  the  so- 
lemnity deepened,  when,  on  the  highest  tower,  we  mark 
the  golden  eagle,  calmly  gazing  with  his  eyes  of  fiery 
splendonr  on  the  departing  sun  I  The  golden  eagle  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  England,  and  more  frequently 
in  Scotland,  where  they  build  a  platform  nest  in  the 
sheltering  recesses  of  the  rocks. 

The  lengUi  of  this  bird,  from  beak  to  tall,  is  about 
8^  feet;  and  the  breadth,  across  the  outepr«ul  wings, 
8  Ceet.  Its  c^is  are  3^  inches  in  length,  and  2jt  wide,  of 
a  dirty  white  colour,  and  speckled  with  reddish  brown 
spota.  The  golden  eagle  is  noted  for  its  great  longevity, 
some  having  been  known  to  exist  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years ;  indeed,  every  kind  of  eagle  possesses  great 
length  of  life.  When  they  reach  a  great  age  in  a  state 
of  captivity,  few  of  their  natural  characteristics  remain : 
instwd  of  the  bold  and  daring  bird  which  glanced  de- 
fiance on  his  foe,  und  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  many  a 
league  of  we  see  a  feeble  and  discrowned  bird, 
bearing  the  faided  symbols  of  former  kingly  state. 

In  their  natural  state  of  wild  freedom,  few  become 
thus  enfeebled  by  age ;  their  life  of  strife,  tempestuous 
seamns,  or  the  hunter's  rifle,  secures  the  means  of  ter- 
'  minating  existence,  before  weakness  unfits  the  king  of 
birds  to  pursue,  as  of  old,  bis  prev. 
There  ere  aerenX  varieties  of  the  eagle  bmily,  as  the 


golden  eagle,  bald  eagle,  white  eagle,  white-tailed  eagle, 
osprey,  and  others ;  but  each  species  poBseBse^  in  com- 
mon, most  of  the  qualities  already  noticed. 

Hawks.— ^omo  birds  may  be  called  lesser  eagles,  uo 
much  do  their  habits  resemble  those  of  the  larger  falcons, 
with  which  they  are  already  classed  under  the  f&mily 
nome,  falconidcc.  Hawks  have  one  peculiarity  in  their 
history  widely  distinguishing  them  from  eagles ;  the 
latter  have  rarely  been  traiued  to  become  the  willing 
servants  of  man,  but  the  hawk  has  been  the  prized  com- 
panion of  kings  and  nobles ;  statesmen  have  stooped  to 
superintend  its  education ;  and  scholars  and  emperors 
have  combined  to  write  on  its  qualities. 

Let  us  take  a  moment's  glance  into  "  England  in  the 
olden  time ; "  behold  a  gallant  and  noble  train  issuing 
from  a  castellated  baronial  mansion ;  prancing  steeds 
cany  brave  knights,  and  ladies  ftiir;  bright  as  the  sua 
above  tliem  is  each  countenance,  for  the  sport  of  kings 
is  afoot ;  it  is  "  a  hawking  party : "  there  sit  on  the 
hand  of  their  noble  owners  the  long-winged  hawks,* 
quietly  waiting  till  the  game  is  flushed;  see,  the 
herons'  are  in  view  returning  from  their  feeding 
grounds :  off  goes  the  falcon  at  the  word  of  command, 
upwards  with  a  perpendicular  flight,  the  heron  wings 
his  way,  as  if  to  seek  a  refuge  in  tibe  heavens:  thefi^con 
sweeps  after  him,  whilst  every  heart  In  the  crowd  beats 
with  wild  excitement  Atlength  the  heron  and  falcon  are 
seen  descending  together  locked  In  a  furious  contest;  the 
battle  is  quickly  over,  and  the  victorious  hawk  returns 
to  his  exulting  maater.  So  neccssoiy  was  thi»  amuiio- 
ment  deemed  by  our  ancestors,  that  King  Edward  III. 
to^  his  collection  of  hawks  and  thirty  mounted 
fittconen  with  him  into  France,  when  he  invaded  tliat 
country.  The  excitement  of  the  stag  and  fox-hunt  Lave 
long  superseded  bairking  in  England  ;  the  falcon  is  no 
longer  the  companion  of  princes,  though  -royalty  still 
keeps  its  grand  falconer  in  memory  of  the  ancient  sport. 
The  hawk  is  yet  found  in  our  island,  though  an  un- 
lionoured.  bird;  but  the  persecutioos  of  game-keepers 
and  fiuiaers  have  driven  the  noblest  species  from  the 
more  cultivated  parts  of  England. 

The  principal  of  the  long-winged  hawka  iras  the  fft/r 
&lcon,  which  approached  some  of  the  eagles  in  size  aud 
strength.   This  is  extremely  rare  in  Engknd. 

The  pereg^rine  falcon  was  formerly  in  high  esteem, 
and  employed  to  attack  the  heron  and  other  lai^  birds. 
■■  It  has  a  wider  geogrophical  range  than  the  other  falcons, 
I  and  from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  peregrine 
(a  wanderer).  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  where,  however,  he  must  hunt  on  his  own 
account ;  neither  princes  nor  peasants  assembling  to 
applaud  his  daring.  Tliig  bird  is  about  eighteen  inches 
long.  Tlie  luMjf  may  be  termed  a  small  peregrine 
falcon,  and  was  used  to  fly  at  snipes  and  larks,  the  latter 
especially  affording  very  exciting  sport  by  its  rapid 
evolutions  and  power  of  wing. 

The  ;7!«r/i'(i  is  the  smalleBt  of  the  long-winged  hawks, 
but  his  desperate  courage  secures  the  destruction  of  largo 
bi  ids.  The  merlin  sometimes  visits  the  South  of  England 
in  the  winter  season;  this*  however,  ia  not  a  frequent 
event. 

The  kestrel  or  windover  may  often  be  seen  balancing 
itself  in  the  breeze  with  almost  motionless  wii^, 
watclung  for  prey ;  from  this  steady  motion  in  the  air, 
it  has  received  its  name  of  windovcr. 

The  goshatck  is  reckoned  the  best  of  the  short- winged 
falcons ;  it  does  not  stoop  upon  its  prey  from  above, 
bnt  follows  it  with  a  rapidity  which  secures  the  death  of 
the  pnnued.   This  kind  is  also  rare  In  the  South  of 
;  England. 

j     The  epamnff-hawk  may  be  called  a  small  gostiawk  ; 

I  (])  HkwIu »e  dirided  Into  twocIaMU,  toKf-tciiwnf,  •«  Oxagj/r 
fiUcon,  tbeper^ilnfklGon,LuuieruHlMarUiii  taiAA»rt-w\»gti, 
u  the  Goshawk,  and  i^rroio  hawk.    Tha  flnt  elOM  wara  most 

I  "(SirhbUrdwaafionnarir  pnmTOdforbawUnga 
i  and  phewants  are  now  for  the  fun. 
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its  daris^,  towevor,  is  proverbial.  Not  uDfrcqnently 
does  it  sweep  inio  the  farmyard  and  bear  off  a  chicken 
from  before  the  eyes  of  the  indignant  farmer's  wife. 

The  kite  is  known  by  its  long  forked  tut  u4  calm 
gliding  motion  through  the  ^r.  Its  food  ii  mii- 
cellaneous,  consieting  of  moles,  chickens,  leverets,  rats, 
and  mice.  The  length  is  about  24  inches,  but  the  bird 
is  not  often  seen  in  England, 

The  common  buzzard  ia  chiefly  found  in  wooded 
districts,  where  it  watches  for  the  appearance  of  prer, 
npon  which  it  dashes  out  suddenly  from  its  ambnu. 
Ttiis  habit  arises  from  the  bird's  unfitness  for  twid 
flight,  which  prexents  a  sure  pursuit  The  bnuard  is 
about  twenty  inches  long,  and  may  frequently  be  seen. 

With  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  &lcons  we  must 
conclude  the  present  article,  reserving  for  the  next  the 
natural  history  of  the  ftrigidie  or  owl  family,  with  some 
notices  of  the  Laniadse  or  butcher  birds. 


TBX  VCtTCai. 


— ♦  

lElea&fng  tax  tjjie  l^oung. 

A  LESSON  FROM  THE  THRUSH; 

BRINO 

Part  of  a  Letter  to  a  young  Ptano/orte-player. 

I  CAN  tell  you  that  the  little  musicians  of  the 
(p-ove  do  not  attain  their  wild  and  delicate  modula- 
tion without  practice.  "When  I  lay  in  bed  last 
Slimmer,  unable  to  8peak  or  move  for  many  hours 
in  the  day,  the  song  of  the  birds  furnished  me  with 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  amnsing  observation. 
I  could  not  but  feel  grateful  to  the  melodious  little 
creatures  which  beguiled  me  of  half  my  pain,  and 
made  the  weary  hours  of  sickness  fly  away  upon 
wings  as  light  as  their  own.  Ab  if  led  by  an  id- 
xtinctive  sympathy,  numbers  of  blackbirds  uid 
thrushes  came  to  build  their  nests  round  oar  nr- 
den,  and  the  wood  pigeons,  which  had  been  suent 
the  year  before,  renewed  their  soft  uotes  in  the  high 
trees  by  the  parsouRge  lawn.  However,  they  were 
shy,  and  I  thouffht  myself  fortunate  if  once  or 
twice  in  the  day  their  gentle  cooing  found  its  way 
to  my  ear.  But  there  was  one  thrush  whose  notes 
I  soon  learned  to  distinguish  from  all  the  other 
thrushes ;  indeed,  his  skill  seemed  to  exceed  theirs 
as  much  as  Cordoda's  exceeds  yours  and  mine. 
Every  morning  I  listened  for  his  voice,  which  was 
dure  to  precede  the  matins  of  aU  other  birds. 
In  the  day  time  his  brilliant  tones  were  mingled 


and  almost  lost  in  the  general  melody,  but,  as  soos 
as  the  sun  was  preparing  to  set,  when  the  black- 
birds had  either  sung  themselves  to  sleep,  or  were 
flown  off  to  their  festivities  elsewhere,  then  wm 
my  thrush's  practising  time.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  select  a  tree  not  far  from  my  window,  while  tne 
other  thrushes  placed  themselves  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  e<^ed  in  a  note  here  and  there  as 
they  could.  He  opened  the  rehearsal  with  a  num- 
ber of  wild  trills  and  calls,  which  I  could  not  well 
understand,  only  they  were  very  sweet  mod  cheer- 
ing to  me  ;  and  he  would  pause  between  each  tills 
soft  response  waa  heard  from  some  distant  boo^ 
But  when  he  had  fixed  on  a  little  cadence  which 
pleased  him,  it  became  a  serious  business.  Strange 
to  say,  I  could  always  tell  when  this  would  be,  for 
what  pleased  me  particularly  was  sure  to  please 
him  ;  ao  true  it  is  tnat  nature  has  g^ven  the  same 
perception  of  melody  to  men  and  to  birds.  He 
would  chant  it  over  in  a  low  tone  two  or  three 
times,  as  if  to  make  himself  sure  of  it ;  then  he 
carolled  it  out  with  triumphant  gleej  then  stopped 
short  on  a  sudden,  as  much  as  to  say  to  his  rivals, 
"Which  of  you  can  imitate  mystrains?"  Theirnotes 
sounded  roost  sweet,  at  various  distances,  daring 
these  litde  intervals,  but  they  seemed  conscioos  of  | 
their  inferiority  to  my  fevourite,  which  would  sud-  i| 
denly  break  out  into  the  very  same  melody,  upon  i; 
which  he  had  doubtless  been  musinij  all  the  while,  '| 
enriching  it  by  some  little  note  or  tnll,  the  wildest  |{ 
and  most  touching  that  ever  came  into  a  thnisb's  \' 
heart  I  needed  neither  concert  nor  music-master  . 
while  I  could  listen  to  the  imtaught,  but  not  unpre- 
meditated, harmony  of  this  original  professor,  nor 
could  I  quarrel  with  the  sickness  which  had  bees 
the  means  of  developing  another  link  in  that  mys- 
terious chain  which  binds  me  to  the  rest  of  the 
creation,  by  opening  my  ear  and  my  heart  more 
than  ever  to  the  language  of  universal  nature. 
But  I  often  wished  to  nave  you  with  that  yon 
might  hear  how  much  pains  the  birds  are  at  to 
charm  ns  with  their  warbling.  It  is  pretty,  also, 
to  hear  the  young  birds  commence  their  small,  fal- 
tering strains,  which  grow  clearer  and  louder,  till 
tbey  are  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest.  True,  it  is  their  profession,  uid  we  have 
many  other  things  to  think  of ;  but  what  time  wc  ' 
do  give  to  the  study  of  music,  we  should  give  it 
w  ith  oar  hearts,  as  uey  do.  j 


[la  Origiaal  Poatnr,  Hm  Nave,  real  or  uaniBad,  of  tha  AaAat,  it 
prifltad  In  Small  Caplula  undar  tha  aOa ;  In  Bolactlcmi,  it  k 
prini*d  iB  Italics  at  tha  and.] 

THE  OLD  WATEIUCllESS  MAN.i 

BT  a.  K.  C. 

TThxu  Wye  with  sCTer-flowing  tide 
Bolls  on  thnragh  meadows  rich  ud  wide, 
An  aged  man  was  wont  to  roam ; 
At  early  dawn  he  left  hii  home. 
With  scarce  a  covering  on  his  hea^ 
And  jaa  night  count  eadi  sinrie  nmd 
Of  h»  thin  clothes,  where  douim  he  had, 
Por  be  was  miserably  clod. 
Of  poverty  nod  rare  the  trace 
Woa  e>*cr  stomp'd  upon  bis  ftce ; 


(1)  See  EngniTing,  pageSI. 
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For  he  wu      and  eery  poor; 
No  wanderer  e'er  from  door  lo  door 
Toar  help  and  kiDdncss  needed  more. 
But  was  his       erect,  and  strong 
HU  footsteps  aa  he  went  along. 
Be  needed  strength  ;  for  travail  tort 
Was  his  to  seek  his  daily  store 
Of  watercresscs  as  they  drank 
Their  freshness  by  the  river's  bank. 
But,  oh  !  their  benuty  at  the  hour 
Of  prime,  nor  that  of  many  a  flowor 
Just  opening  ber  dewy  e^es 
Beneath  the  tnoming  slties. 
Be  heeded  not.   The  glories  bright 
Of  mist  and  clond  in  rosy  lieht, 
The  fleecy  vapours  in  the  vale, 
Unstirr'd  as  yet  by  mominfi;  gale, 
Spread  like  a  lake  among  the  trns, 
No  taatp  had  be  for  sighta  lOce  thee*. 
Acrou  the  strewn  the  moorhea  lliei. 
He  sees  her  not,  nor  yet  espies 
Her  little  velvet  brood. 
Picking,  like  him,  their  Ibod, 
But  blither  far  than  he. 
The  gravling  in  the  cryita]  tide 
Fleets  like  an  arrow  from  the  side, 
Where  slow  and  dull  his  footstep* 
But  nought  can  his  attention  call. 
Not  e'en  the  rushing  waterfall, 
Hial  makes  the  sweetest  sound  d  eU 
The  things  in  nature  mnsinil. 
Now  w  hy  should  he  so  early  look 
For  waiercrcs.m's  in  the  hrook  P 
Why  clad  so  ill  p  why  doth  lie  bear 
In  his  old  face  such  gloom  and  care  P 

I  know  not  what  he  was  in  youth, 
Or  where  he  lived,  and  that  is  truth. 
But  he  in  manhood's  strength  had  striven, 
Porecnsting  that  he  might  oe  driven, 
When  age  and  weakness  camp,  Xo  want. 
Some  little  wealth— it  was  hut  scant— 
With  careful  labour  to  aniass,  - 
And  what  he  wish'd  for  cnme  to  pa.is ; 
For  p>\A  nns  guin'd  and  treasure  made. 

But  then  the  neighbours  said. 
Gold  should  not  lie,  and  do  no  good. 
Grciit  words  by  him  not  understood 
They  spoke ;  but  meanings  he  opined 
They  bore,  and  so  ho  ho^  to  and. 
Of  funds,  iuvestmfnt,  interest, 
They  knew  but  little  at  the  bw*. 
And  he  knew  less.    But  covetise 
How  eager  oft  she  seeks  the  price. 
Though  reckless  how  the  pathway  lias! 
So  keen  her  wish,  so  flx'd  Tier  eyes 
On  distant  good,  she  will  not  brook 
Sestraint,  or  on  the  danger  look. 

Ah  !  foolisli  man,  with  tlioughU  of  gdd 
Increased  above  a  hundred  fold- 
Thoughts  haunting  him  in  dreanu  }»  a^fat, 
And  haunting  him  when  day  was  br^^. 

But  1  must  hasten  lo  relate 
That  all  his  earuinffs  to  a  fate 
Were  dooni'd,  to  which  on  earth  below 
Hard  enrnings  oftentimes  muid  bow — 
They  make  Uiem  winga,  and  fly  away. 
Happy  is  he  who  then  can  say. 
The  Lord  who  gave  may  take  away ! 
But  resignation  such  as  this. 
To  know,  alas !  it  was  not  his. 
Hp  lost  his  board,  and  witti  it  lost 
His  worldly  hopes  and  patience :  tost 
IVncefbrth  on  waves  at  discontent. 
His  frnitleas  weary  hours  were  qtent. 
Since  bis  poor  heart  had  felt  the  chaiif*. 
His  words,  his  look,  to  all  were  strange. 
About  his  clothes  he  took  no  care, 
Ebnalid  his  mien  and  wild  his  stare. 
Harsh  was  bis  language  to  his  wife ; 
Hia  home  it  was  a  house  of  strife. 
In  daoghter,  who  of  womankind 
Was  none  the  beet,  he  could  not  find 
Sweet  recompense  for  loss  of  gain- 
She  nothing  did  to  soothe  bis  pain. 


Like  the  "  three  bean,"  as  luu  the  fiiUe, 
Thev  lived,  but  not  right  amici^. 
Each  had  a  spoon,  and  supp'd  alone; 
Each  had  a  chair  and  onlv  one 
They  never  walk'd  abroad  together, 
Not  they,  in  foul  or  in  fiiir  weather, 
But  wander'd  forth  at  break  of  day, 
Each  in  a  solitary  war. 
And  sought  their  food  where'er  they  might. 
And  home  thev  brought  it  aQ  at  night : 
Oft  stale,  and  Wd,  and  drjr  the  &>«, 
And  very  strange  the  cookings  were. 

But  to  the  purpose  of  my  song: 
It  is  not  to  relate  how  long 
The  trio  thus  together  growling, 
And  thus  around  the  country  prowling, 
Together  lived,  but  unconnectwl. 
It  (X)uld  not  last.    He  soon  effected 
Clean  riddance  of  them  from  hia  hold. 
Bat  where  ikey  went  I  am  not  toU ; 
And,  truth  tu  sptaiii,  compassionate 
I  cannot  fe«l  me  in  their  fate. 
Tet  it  must  he  a  drearr  lot 
To  havo  no  dweOing-plaoe,  no  spot 
To  call  one's  own :  "  to  lie  at  e'en 
In  haras  or  kilns  when  Uood  is  thin 
To  rise  and  beg  a  wretched  meal. 
Or,  failing  that,  to  filch  and  steal ; 
A  sad  lot,  it  must  be  ronfess'd, 
E'en  with  "content  lo  iimkc  it  blest." 
'Tis  said  with  weeping  nes  they  went : 
I  only  tope  (key  fotind  eonteiil. 

But  hp,  the  hero  of  my  storj-. 
Whose  life  thenceforth  rve  put  before  ye 
In  tlie  bqpnning  of  this  sttain, 
He  would  not  take  them  in  ^cain. 
He  heeded  not,  though  thin  might  he' 
Their  blood  through  pinching  jiover^, 
Aud  ahelterlcss  thny  slept  at  night  i 
From  his  old  heart  was  gone  the  li^t 
Of  soft  affection ;  hope  and  love 
No  more  within  his  bosom  strove. 
I've  seen  hira  wandering  day  by  day 
Witli  heavy  step  along  the  way ; 
I've  watched  him  by  the  river's  0ow 
With  hanard  eye  and  wrinkled  brow ; 
I've  heard  the  tale,  and  often  told. 
How  he  had  lost  hii  hopes  and  gold : 
So  strange,  so  strong,  he  seem'd  la  be. 
So  full  of  gloomy  energy, 
That  I  haa  thought  'twas  likelier  / 
Thau  in  short  space  that  he  should  die. 

But  death  must  come :  from  greedy  grare 
Sad  heart  and  merry  naught  can  save ! 
A  season  I  had  gone  away ; 
But  tidings  often  came  to  say 
How  things  and  folk  went  on  at  home. 
I  littie  thcmght  the  news  would  coma 
Which  brings  my  story  to  aa  end. 
And  finishes  my  hapless  friend. 
But  BO  it  was.    For  he  to  drinking, 
As  solace  to  his  gloomy  thinking. 
Was  sore  addicted ;  and  when  smit 
With  love  of  liquor  deep,  the  fit 
Sometimes  for  manv  a  week  would  hw^ 
And  then  all  thought  with  him  was  past 
Of  watercresses  by  the  hrook : 
He  slept  away  in  alehonse  nook. 
At  last— to  nwak  it  gives  me  pain- 
lie  slept,  and  never  woke  again. 

No  solemn  warning  minute-bell 
When  he  was  buried  toU'd  the  kndl. 
But  pnlTd  for  him  the  ehnrch-bdb  ^ 
Bung  merry  at  his  fiineral. 
Yet  "twas  not  joy  that  moved  the  timmg, 
That  bore  the  corpse,  or  paas'd  dong ; 
It  was  Itis  wish,  and  they  complied, 
It  should  be  so  whene'er  he  died. 
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"I  have  hen  made  only ammgiy  of  cnltod llowm,  ud 
have  brought  noihlng  of  mqr  own,  but  Om  itiiiic  (hat  tie* 
them."— JfoatelfiM. 


HBS.  COUTTb's  visit  TO  ABBOTSFOBD — 1825. 

"  The  much  talked  of  lady  irho  life  as  Miss 

Harriet  HelloD,  a  comic  actresa  in  a  provincial  troop, 
and  died  duchess  of  St.  Albans,  was  making  a  tour  in 
Scotland  ae  Mrs.  Coutte,  the  enormously  vealthy  widow 
of  the  first  English  banker  of  his  time.  No  person  of 
such  consequence  could,  in  those  days,  have  thought  a 
Scotch  progress  complete,  unless  it  included  a  reception 
at  Abbotsford ;  but  Mrs.  Coutts  had  been  previously 
acquainted  with  Sir  Walt«r  Scott,  who,  indeed,  had  some 
remote  connexion  with  her  late  husband's  family  through 
the  Stewarts  of  AUenbank,  I  believe,  or  perhaps  the 
Swiutons  of  Swinton.  He  had  visited  her  occasionally 
in  London,  during  Mr.  Coutts's  life,  and  was  very  willing 
to  do  the  honour  of  Teviotdale  in  return.  Bat  although 
she  was  consideiato  enough  not  to  come  on  him  with  all 
her  retinue,  leaving  four  of  the  seven  with  which  she 
travelled  at  Edinburgh,  the  appearance  of  only  three 
cokches,  each  drawn  ^  four  horses,  was  rather  trying 
to  poor  lady  Scott.  .  Th^  contained  Hn.  Coutts ;  her 
ihture  lord,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans; one  of  his  grace's 
sisters,  a  chme  de  compagnte,  {vulgarly  styled  a  toady)  ; 
a  brace  of  physicians,  for  it  had  been  considered  tb&t 
one  doctor  might  himself  be  disabled  in  the  courec  of 
any  expedition  so  adventurous;  and,  besides  other 
menials  of  evety  grade,  two  bedchamber  women  for 
Mrs.  Gouttfl'a  own  person,  she  req^alring  to  h^ve  this 
article  also  in  duplicate,  because  in  her  widowed  con- 
dition she  was  fearful  of  ghosts,  and  there  must  be 
one  Abigail  for  the  service  of  the  toilette,  a  second  to 
keep  wateh  by  night.  With  a  little  puzzling  and  cram- 
ming, all  this  train  found  accommodation ;  but  it  so 
happened  that  there  were  already  in  the  house  several 
ladies,  Scotch  and  English,  of  high  birth  and  rank, 
who  felt  by  no  means  disp«ned  to  assist  their  host  and 
hostess  in  making  Mrs.  Coutts's  visit  agreeable  to  her. 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal,  and  they  saw  something, 
of  the  ostentation,  almost  inseparable  from  wealth  so 
vast  as  had  come  into  her  keeping.  Ttiey  were  on  the 
outlook  for  absurdity  and  merriment ;  and  J  need  not 
olwerve  how  effectually  women  of  fashion  can  contrive 
to  mortify,  without'  doing  or  sayii^  sn^rtbing  that  shall 
exune  them  to  the  ehaixe  of  BctuaTincivility. 

Sir  Walter,  daring  oinner,  did  everything  in  hb 
power  to  counteract  this  influence  of  the  evil  nje,  and 
something  to  overawe  it ;  but  the  spirit  of  mischief  had 
been  feirly  stirred,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Mrs. 
Contts  followed  these  noble  dames  to  the  drawing-room, 
in  by  no  means  that  complacent  mood  which  was  cus- 
tomarily Busti^ied,  doabueaa,  1^  every  blandishment  of 
obsequions  flattery  in  this  miatreas  of  milUona.  He 
cut  the  gentlemen^s  sederunt  short,  and,  soon  after  join- 
ing the  ladies,  managed  to  draw  the  youngest,  and 
gayest,  and  cleverest,  who  was  also  the  highest  in  rank, 
(a  lovely  Marchioness,)  into  his  armorial  hall  adjoining. 
'  I  Biud  to  her,'  he  told  me,  '  I  want  to  speak  a  word 
with  you  about  Mrs,  Coutts.  We  ban  known  each  other 
a  good  while,  and  I  know  yon  won't  take  anything  I  can 
say  in  ill  part.  It  ia,  I  hear,  not  unconmon  among  the  fine 
ladies  in  London  to  be  well  pleased  to  accept  invi- 
tations, and  even,  sometimes,  to  hunt  after  them,  to 
Mrs.  Coutts's  great  balls  and  fGtes,  and  then,  if  they 
meet  her  in  any  private  circle,  to  practise  upon  her  the 
delicate  manoeuvre  called  tipping  the  cold  tSwvMer. 
This,  you  agree  with  me,  is  shabby ;  but  it  ii  nothing 
new  either  to  yon  or  to  me  that  fine  pewlo  will  do 
Bhabbiness  for  which  beggars  might  blush,  if  they  coco 


stoiH)  80  low  as  to  poke  for  tickets.  1  am  sore  you 
would  not,  for  the  world,  do  such  a  thing ;  but  you  must 
permit  me  to  t^e  the  great  liberty  of  saying,  that  i  think 
the  style  you  have  all  received  my  guest  Mrs.  Coutts 
in,  this  evening,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,asin  of  the  same 
order.  You  were  all  told,  a  couple  of  days  ago,  that  I 
bad  accepted  her  visit,  and  that  Ae  would  arrive  to-day 
to  atay  three  nights.  Now,  if  any  of  you  bad  not  been 
disposed  to  be  of  my  party  at  the  aame  time  with  her, 
there  was  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  have  gone  away 
t>efore  she  came ;  and,  as  none  of  you  moved,  and  it  was 
imposublo  to  fiucy  that  any  of  you  would  remain  out 
of  mere  curiosity,  I  thought  I  bad  a  perfect  right  to  cal- 
culate on  vour  having  made  up  your  minds  to  help 
luo  out  with  her.'  The  beautiful  peeress  answered, '  1 
thank  you.  Sir  Walter;  you  have  done  me  the  great 
honour  to  speak  u  If  I  had  been  yonr  daughter;  and 
depend  upon  it,  yon  shall  be  obeyed  with  heiui  and  good 
will.'  One  by  one,  the  other  exclusives  were  seen  en- 
gaged in  a  little  tete.-d-t^  viih  her  ladyship.  Sir  Walter 
was  soon  satisfied  that  things  had  been  put  into  a  rigbt 
train.  The  Marchioness  was  requested  to  ung  a  particu- 
lar song,  because  he  thou^t  it  would  please  Mrs.  Coutts. 
'Kothing  conld  gratify  her  more  than  to  please  Mrs. 
Coutte.'  MiB.  Coutts's  brow  smoothed,  uid  in  the 
course  of  half-aii-hour  she  was  as  happy  and  easy  as  ever 
she  was  in  her  life,  rattling  awa^  at  comical  anecdotes 
of  her  early  theatrical  years,  and  joining  in  the  chorus  of 
Sir  Adam's  Laird  of  Vodcpen.  She  Ktaid  out  her  three 
days' — saw,  aeonnpanicd  by  all  the  elnde,  MelrD«e, 
Dryburgh,  and  Yarrow— and  left  Abbotsford  delighted 
wiUi  her  boat,  and,  to  all  amearance,  with  his  other 
guests."— Z(NrMart'«  Life  of  Sir  W.  Scott. 


Clivse  people  often  make  as  great  iniistakes  in 
jud^g  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  as  do 
stupid  people;  for  the  fir<tt  give  them  credit  for  a 
fnetm  and  ability  to  which  they  really  may  have  do 
clum ;  and  the  second  imagine  that  others  are  not  more 
clever  than  themselves.  Hence  both  parUce  pursue  an 
erroneous  line  of  conduct,  bawd  on  uhie  impressions, 
formed  from  judging  of  others  by  self^ 

A  BBILLIA5T  rcputatiou,  like  a  mirror  held  before  the 
sun,  dazzles  the  beholders,  who,  annoyed  by  the  light, 
otisail  the  mirror  with  misdles  in  order  to  destroy  it. 

Thb  glitter  of  riches  often  scr^'es  to  draw  attention  to 
the  worthlesaness  of  the  possessor,  as  the  light  emitted 
by  the  glow-worm  reveals  the  insect. 

Rbtolutioss  are  produced  by  the  faults  of  those  who 
govern,  rather  than  by  the  force  of  those  who  subiTrt. 
One  is  the  cause,  the  other  but  the  e^t. 

Om  of  the  most  striking  proob  of  the  cormpUon  of 
the  times  is,  that  a  geaerous  action  seldom  fi^  to  be 
attributed  to  a  bad  motive. 

An  avaridona  man  believes  that  money  is  the  sure 
but  for  gaining  men.  A  vain  man  thinks  pruse  the 
most  irrraistible. 

'  Mkh  sometimes  make  a  point  of  honour  not  to  be 
disabused,  and  they  bad  rather  fiill  into  an  hundred 
errors  than  confess  one.— £ur£e. 
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AREn,  all  ye  who  Itst  tn  Lear  our  noble  England's  praise, 
I  tell  of  the  tlirice  bix      dji-A^  she  wronght  in  ancient  d^a. 
When  that  great  fitsot  invii  i^iMe  against  her  bore,  in  vain, 
The  riebest  spoilt     Mexico,      f>toute8t  hearts  of  Spidn. 

It  was  about  the  itr  i\y  clorc  of  a  warm  snuuner  day. 
There  came  a  traltiuit  nif  ;  <  luial«hip  full  sail  to  Plymouth  Bay ; 
Her  crew  hath  '^een  (..'avi.llg'B  black  tli"-(,  l>uyond  Aorigny's  ide. 
At  earliest  twilii^lit,  mi  the  mvc»  lie  r>.':tTing  many  a  mile. 
At  sunriaf  "he  CM:a[>e<1  their  vai).  )>v  God's  especial  grace ; 
And  the  tall  I'inia,  tilt  the  noon,  liaA  held  her  close  in  chase. 
Forthwith  agn:ird  at  erery  gan  was  placed  along  the  wall; 
The  beacon  btii/ed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecumbe's  lofty  hall  ; 
Hany  a  liijlii  tishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast; 
And  with  I'luae  vau  and  bloody  spur  rode  inluid  ntany  a  post. 
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With  hi8  white  hair  unboniuted  the  it  mt  old  sheriff  comes ; 

Behind  him  march  the  halberdiera,  betbre  him  ftonnd  the  drums ; 

Ilia  yeomea,  round  the  marketrcrgss,  make  clear  an  ample  space, 

For  there  behores  him  to  set  up  the  Htand&rd  of  ber  Untoe. 

And  haughtily  the  tnimpeta  p^,  and  ^ily  danee  the  bell^ 

As  rIov  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  Bwella. 

Look  how  the  lion  of  the  eealiftn  up  his  ancient  crown. 

And  underneath  hia  deadly  paw  tr^da  the  gay  liliea  down. 

So  atidked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picard  field, 

Bohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  OaMar*a  eaglfr«hield. 

So  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  turned  to  bay, 

And  crusttcd  and  torn,  beneath  his  claws,  the  princely  hunters  lay. 

Ho  !  strike  the  fiag-Htaff  deep,  sir  knight ;  ho  !  scatter  flowers,  fair  maids ; 

Ho  !  gunnern,  fire  a  loud  salute  :  ho  !  gallants,  draw  your  blades : 

Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously — ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide; 

Our  glorious  Sbmpbr  Eadeh — the  banner  of  onr  pride. 

The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's  massy  fold ; 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunfbine  kissed  that  haughty  scroll  of  gold ; 
Night  sank  upon  the  duaky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea,— 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nope'er  again  shall  be. 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bouadB,  from  Lynn  to  Miiford  Bay, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day ; 
For  swift  to  east  and  swift  to  west  the  wamuig  radiance  spread  ; 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Monnt  it  shone — it  shone  on  Beachy  Head. 
Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  abfre. 
Cape  beyond  Cape,  in  endleas  range,  those  twinkling  points  of  fire ; 
The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar's  glittering  waves, — 
The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless  cares. 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourae's  oaks,  the  fiery  herald  fiew  ; 
He  roused  the  shephenls  of  Stoneboige,  the  rangers  of  Beanlien. 
Bight  sharp  and  qnick  the  bells  all  night  rang  ont  fh)m  Bristol  town. 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton  down ; 
The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  Gate  looked  forUiinto  the  night, 
And  sawo'erhanging  Richmond  Hill  the  streak  of  blood-red  light 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  death-like  ulence  bndte, 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  ciy,  the  royal  city  woke. 
Ai  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires  ; 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling  spires ; 
From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear ; 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder  dietr  : 
And  from  the  furthest  wuds  was  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet, 
And  the  broad  streams  of  flags  and  ptkea  dashed  down  each  roaring  street ; 
And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din. 
As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  bone  came  spurring  in  : 
And  eastward  straight,  from  wild  Blackheatb,  the  warlike  errand  went, 
And  roused  in  man}-  an  ancient  ball  the  gallant  aqulres  of  Kent 
Southward  from  Surrey's  pleaeaai  hilb  flew  those  bright  couriers  fbrth  ; 
High  on  bleak  Hampatead's  swarthy  moor  tiiey  Btarted  for  the  aoith ; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untlred  they  boaaded  still ; 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang — they  sprang  from  hill  to  hill : 
Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Darwin's  rocky  dales- 
Till  Uke  volcanoes  Banal  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills  of  Wales — 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blase  on  Halvem's  lonely  hdghb— 
Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's  crest  of  light — 
Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fiine, 
And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  all  the  boondless  plain ; 
Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 
And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent ; 
Till  Sklddav  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Oaunt's  embattled  pile. 
And  the  red  glare  on  Sklddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle. 

Bigid  Hon.  T.  B.  MaeoMiay. 

.   «  


THE  SEIKS  AND  THE  SINGHS. 

(OOHCICDISO  ABTICLE.) 

RuNJEET  SlNQH,  having  obtuned  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name  in  the  Puujaub,  proceeded  to 
strengthen  his  position,  and  enlarge  his  dominions, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  the  independent  Sirdars. 
These  Sirdars,  however,  were  eo  distracted  hy  dis- 
sensions amongst  themselves,  that  the^nerer  formed 
an^  united  stand  against  the  encroachments  they 
saw  daily  going  on,  and  the  embarrassmentB  of  the  I 
AfTghan  kingdom  invited  Rnt^eet  to  further  usur- 1 


patinns  near  the  Indus.  Id  1808  he  had  attained 
to  Bucha  height  of  power,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment thought  it  advisable  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Lahore  monarch,  but,  his  ambitioiis  Tiews  being 
yet  unsatisfied,  he  fought  shy  for  some  time,  and 
showed  little  disposition  to  come  to  terms.  The 
late  Govemoi^GeBeral  of  Canada,  Lord  Metcalfe, 
conducted  the  negotiations  on  our  behalf  and  his 
skill,  assisted  by  a  show  of  mflltaty  force,  socceeded 
I  in  convincii^  the  valorous  Ruigeet  that  a  contest 
I  with  us  would  be  hopdess,  and  a  treaty  was  at 
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length  concluded,  by  which  he  engaged  not  to  en- 
croach upon  states  under  our  protection.  The  su- 
perior discipline  of  our  troops  induced  the  Rajah 
to  attempt  to  train  his  own  on  the  European  plan, 
and  in  this  design  he  was  assisted  by  some  French 
and  Italian  officers,  who,  upon  presenting  them- 
selves at  his  court,  were  readily  engaged  in  his  ser- 
vice. Cannon  foundries,  powder  magazines,  and 
manufactories  of  arms,  were  established,  and  a  lar^e 
body  of  troops  so  well  organized,  that  the  whole  of 
native  India  could  not  show  their  equal.  The  sac- 
cess  of  his  arms  continued,  uid  the  districts  of 
Mooltan,  Cashmir,  andPeshawnr,  were  successively 
added  to  his  domimons.  Anotlier  treaty  between 
the  Rajah  and  the  British  Oovonment  was  signed 
in  1835,  when  an  interview  took  place  between 
Lird  William  Bentinck  and  Runjeet,  in  a  style  of 
great  magnificence.  A  few  years  previously,  Sir 
Alexander  Bnmes  had  been  entrusted  with  presents 
from  the  English  monarch  to  Runjeet,  and  the  flat- 
tering compliment  thus  paid  him  was  acknowledged 
by  the  splendid  reception  given  to  the  envoy. 

"The  seasons,"  said  the  Rajah's  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  to  Barnes  and  his  companions,  "  have 
been  changed  to  aid  your  safe  arrival;  and  when  it 
should  have  rained,  the  sun  shines;  but  it  is  the 
sun  of  England.    You  must  now  consider  your- 
selves at  home,  and  in  a  garden,  of  which  you  are 
the  roses.   Such  a  Aiendship  has  now  grown  up 
between  the  British  and  the  S^ks,  that  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  Iran  and  Room  will  hear  it  proclaimed 
in  their  distant  dominions.  Light  has  succeeded  to 
darkness  when  you  came  from  amongst  the  barba- 
rians of  Sinde,  and  its  genial  influence  has  changed 
I  the  budinto  the  rose."  Thepresentsconsistedof  five 
I  of  the  largest  horsesthat  could  be  found  in  England, 
I   and  a  carriage.  When  the  horaes  were  brought  into 
Runjeet's  presence,  and  the  letter  of  greeting  read, 
I   he  ordered  a  salute  of  60  guns  to  be  fired  twenty-one 
'   times.  The  immense  size  of  the  horses  particularly 
struck  him  ;  he  called  them  little  elephants.  The  let- 
ter of  thanks,  sent  in  reply  to  the  Governor-General, 
cimtains  passages  of  such  extravagance,  that  a  short 
extract  will  amuse  our  readers : — "  At  a  happy 
,   moment,  when  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  spring  were 
blowing  upon  the  garden  of  friendship,  and  wafting 
to  my  senses  the  grateftil  perftime  of  its  flowers, 
;   your  Excellency's  epistle,  every  letter  of  which  is 
!   ft  new-blown  rose  on  the  branch  of  regard,  and 
'  every  word  a  blooming  fruit  on  the  tree  of  esteem, 
<  was  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Burnes  and  Mr.  John 
Leckie,  who  were  appointed  to  convey  to  me  some 
horses  of  superior  quality,  of  singular  beauty,  of 
alpine  form,  and  of  elephantine  stature.  These 
presents  have  been  delivered  to  me  by  that  night- 
,   uigaie  of  the  garden  of  eloquence,  that  bird  of  the 
'  winged  words  of  sweet  discourse,  Mr.  Humes,  and 
;   the  receipt  of  them  has  caused  a  thousand  emotions 
of  pleasure  and  delight  to  arise  in  my  breast.  The 
animals,  in  beauty,  statiire,  and  disposition,  surpass 
the  horses  of  every  city,  and  every  country  in  the 
world.   On  beholding  their  shoes  the  new  moon 
turned  pale  with  envy,  and  nearly'disappearedfrom 
the  sky.   Snch  horses  the  eye  of  the  sanhas  never 
before  beheld  in  his  course  through  the  universe. 
'  Unable  to  bestow  upon  them,  in  writing,  the  praises 
that  they  merit,  I  am  compelled  to  throw  the  reins 
on  the  neck  of  the  steed  of  description,  and  relin- 
quish the  pursuit."    Another  interview  took  place 
I  between  Runjeet  Singh  and  the  Govenior-Geiieral, 
then  Lord  Auckland,  in  1838, -when  the  former  was 


observed  to  be  gradually  sinking.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy  in  June  1839,  at  the  ace  of  fifty-nine.  His 
four  wives  and  five  of  his  Cashmirian  slaves  burnt 
themselves  on  his  funeral  pile,  and  his  prime  mi- 
nister, Dihan  Singh,  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  throwing  himself  into  the  flames  also.  The 
Rajah's  personal  appearance  was  mean  in  the  ex> 
treme ;  ms  height  was  not  more  than  five  feet  three 
inches  ;  he  was  terribly  marked  with  the  small-pox, 
and  was  blind  of  an  eye.  His  remaining  eye  was 
a  fine  organ,  fiery  and  piercing ;  and  those  who  saw 
him  were  obliged  to  confess  that  there  was  no  com- 
mon degree  of  intdlect  and  acttteness  to  be  found 
upon  perusal  in  his  countenance,  however  repnlsive 
its  first  appearance  might  be.  In  early  life  he  was 
a  generous  rewarder  of  the  gallantry  of  his  troops, 
but  latterly  he  got  extremely  avaricious,  and  he  al- 
lowed the  pay  of  his  anny  to  be  so  far  in  arrear, 
that  some  re^ments  were  sometimes  on  the  point 
of  open  revolt.  His  esteemed  foreign  officers  had 
frequently  to  petition  for  payment  of  sums  due  to 
them.  He  is  described  as  possessing  a  cool  deter- 
mined courage,  that  neither  courted  unnecessary 
danger,  nor  shunned  any  which  it  was  expedient  to 
encounter — great  powers  of  endurance — an  intui- 
tive perception  of  character — a  retentive  memory — 
a  rich  fertility  of  invention  and  resource — a  subtle 
foresight.  This  combination  of  qualitiesseemed des- 
tined by  nature  to  ^ush  their  owner  fi>rwanl  to  dis- 
tinction, and  the  acmevement  of  greatness.  His  evil 
qualities,  on  theother  hand,  were  not  wantsng.  They 
were  snch  as  history  has  taught  us  to  look  for  in 
an  Eastern  character.  Sensual  to  an  excess  ;  in- 
sensible to  remorse,  when  he  could  safely  indulge 
his  cruelty  he  was  stopped  by  no  considerations 
of  pity ;  unscrupulously  ambitious ;  and  so  utterly 
uneducated  that,  to  the  end  of  bis  days,  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  kingdom  he  left 
behind  was  composed  of  incompatible  materials, 
that  adhered  by  the  force  of  pressure  only ;  and 
when  his  commanding  intellect  disappeared,  dis- 
orders broke  out  on  all  sides.  His  annual  revenue 
amounted  to  about  two  and  a  half  crore  of  rupees 
(2,500,000^.) ;  and  of  this  sum  Ca^mir  fbmuhed 
thirty-six.  lacs  (360,0002.)  When  he  died,  it  is  said 
there  were  forty  millions  sterling  in  his  colors.' 
His  army  consisted  of  a  standing  force  of  75,000 
men,  25,000  of  which  were  infantry,  the  rest  regular 
and  irregular  cavalry.  His  park  of  artillery  had  150 
guns.  "Hie  pay  of  his  troops  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  troops  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
but  it  was  sometimes  nearly  two  years  in  arrear. 

Rutyeet  Singh  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Kurruck 
Singh,  then  thirty-seven  vears  old.  He  lacked  all 
talent  for  governing,  and  ne  died  in  little  more  than 
a  year  after  his  accession.  Kurruck's  son,  Noo 
Nehal  Singh,  a  youth  nineteen  years  old,  was  the 
next  occupant  of  the  throne,  but  scarcely  had  he 
seated  himself  than  he  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
He  was  killed  by  the  fell  of  an  archway,  as  he  rode 
on  horseback  underneath.  Foul  play  has  been 
suspected  in  both  these  deaths.  Kurruck  Singh's 
wif^B,  then  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  i^,  next 
undertook  the' government;  bat  discontents  broke 
out,  and  Shere  Singh,  a  natural  Son  of  Runjee^ 
marched  a  body  of  several  thousand  men  to  Lahore, 
and  besieged  the  Ranee  (the  queen)  in  her  capital, 
for  five  days,  until  the  place  yielded.  Soon  after 
Shere  Singh  seized  the  command,  the  Ranee  was 
found  dead  in  her  apartment,  her  skull  having  been 
shattered  by  four  of  her  female  slives.  Shere  Singh 
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had  remained,  inname,ma8terof  the  field  for  nearly 

I  three  years,  a  period  -which,  to  those  who  loved 
change,  was  an  age  too  long;  whereupon  Ajeet 

{  Singh,  one  of  Ruigcet's  favourite  siidars,  a  man, 
]  from  all  accounts,  of  extraordinary  heauty,  and 
|1  of  ferocity  equal  to  his  beauty;— this  man,  in 

I I  coi^uncHon  with  Dihan  Singh,  Ruiyeet's  confi- 
\\  dential  minister,  plotted  the  death  of  the  rajah. 

The  bloody  deed  was  effected  by  Ajeet  personally 
I  — he  shot  his  master  in  the  Ibrehead,  and  then, 
I    within  a  few  hours,  he  assassinated  the  r^ah's  only 
j    son,  a  youth  of  engaging  disposition  and  appear- 
)    ance ;  and  to  make  a  good  day's  work  complete, 
i    he  murdered  that  youth's  infant  a  child  who  had 
]    seen  tie  light  but  four  and  twenty  hours.  Thus 
I    ended  the  house  of  Shere  Singh,   Then  came  the 
'    task  of  dividing  the  spoil  between  the  minister  and 
'    the  murderer.    They  both  got  into  a  carriage  and 
i    discussed  the  matter  as  Ihey  drove  along.  Almost 
I    as  a  matter  of  course  they  quarrelled,  for  each 
wanted  more  than  his  share.  With  all  feet's  faults 
he  was  a  man  of  decided  charact^t  and  to  shorten 
a  disagreeable  discussion,  he  drew  a  pistol  and  shot 
hia  companion  through  the  head,  as  the  carriage 
waspassmg  along  the  street.  Apparently  Ajeet  was 
master  of  the  L^ore  state,  but  there  were  some 
powerful  chiefs  with  whom  he  thoi^ht  it  dangerous 
I   tocontend,  namely,  HeeraSingh,  theson,and  Suchet 
;  Singh,  and  Gbolab  Singh,  the  brothers  of  the  late 
1  mimster.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  consi- 
{   dered  advisable  to  select  some  one  who  might  no- 
minally rule,  whilst  the  rival  chiefs  shared  the  sweets 
of  power.  They  found  a  youth  called  DhuUp  Singh, 
whom  they  styled  the  son  of  Ilunjeet,  (whether 
truly  so  or  not  is  a  matter  of  doubt,)  and  him  the^ 
placed  upon  the  throne.   The  army,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  patient  looker8-oa,now  broke  loose,  and 
committedsnch  excesses  in  the  capital  as  are  usually 
known  to  take  place  only  when  an  enemy's  city  is 
captured.    After  this  tumult  was  quieted  there  en- 
sued such  scenes  of  discord  and  intrigue  amongst 
the  rival  chiefs,  that  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
trace  them — nor,  indeed,  arc  we  in  possession  of 
very  accurate  information  on  the  subject.  Enough, 
I    however,  has  been  said  tu  show  the  state  of  anarchy 
into  which  that  once  well-regulated  kingdom  has 
been  thrown.    Tu  allow  such  a  state  of  things  to 
continue  so  near  our  own  territories,  were,  surely, 
not  the  best  policy ;  and  now  that  a  casiu  belli  has 
been  most  indubitably  made  out,  it  is  a  duty  we 
owe  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  afflicted  people  of 
the  Punjaub  to  restore  peace  to  that  count^,  by 
taking  possession  without  furUieT  delay.   How  far 
wo  might  have  been  justified  in  seizing  the  territory 
at  an  earlier  period,  we  leave  to  political  moralists 
to  dedde.   Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  but  mildly  exercise  a  righteous  vengeance  for 
the  slaughter  of  our  friends  and  countrymen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutlej,  by  pinioning  the  Seik  arm,  and 
taking  effectual  means  to  prevent  disturbances  for 
the  future.(l) 

The  state  of  Lahore,  as  left  by  the  old  Lion,  con- 
sisted of  the  Puqjaub  proper,  and  the  provinces  of 
Cashmir,  Pesbawur,  ana  Mooltan.  The  word 
Punjaub  literally  signifies  five  rivers.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  fact  of  five  rivers  traversing  the 
district,  which  when  combined  form  the  Indus. 
These  streams  all  issue  from  the  Himalayan  cluun, 
and  their  names  are  the  Indus,  Jeelam,  Chanaub, 


j        (I)  Set  the  Note  to  the  fitfmer        on  this  sulject,  p.  19. 
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Ravi,  and  Sutl^.  The  shape  of  the  Pui^aub,  as  an 
inspection  of  the  map  will  show,  is  triangular,  hav- 
ing its  apex  directly  towards  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
the  base  against  the  Himalaya.  The  Indus,  ari,Terof 
historical  mterest  as  well  m  of  imi>ortance  for  its 
masnitude,  forms  one  aide  of  the  triaagl^  uid  the 
Suu(y,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  recoit  bloody 
engagements  took  place,  forms  the  other  side. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  India  he 
crossed  the  Indus  near  Attock,  where  a  tributary 
stream  of  considerable  volume  pours  in  its  waters. 
Only  4  few  Greek  remains  have  been  discovered, 
although  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  research 
and  coi\}ecture.  [t  is  known  that  Bucephalus, 
Alexander's  favourite  steed,  died  in  this  region,  and 
some  imagine  they  have  discovered  his  burial-place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jeelam.  The  great  battle  with 
Porus  was  fought  somewhere  in  the  same  neigbour- 
hood,  but  the  spot  has  not  been  accurately  identi- 
fied. The  sources  of  the  Indus  have  never  yet 
been  explored;  its  course  is  computed  to  be  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  it  is 
usually  considered  to  form  for  tiU.  ihaX  distance  the 
boundary  of  Hindostan.  At  the  point  where  it  is  | 
joined  by  the  other  streams  of  the  Punjaub,  it  is 
about  three  thousand  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of 
twelve  feet  when  the  water  is  lowest  The  ancient 
name  of  the  Jeelam  was  Hydaspes,  and  the  Hin- 
doos still  call  it  by  a  corruption  of  that  name, 
Vetusta.  The  word  Hydaspes  falling  easily  into 
metre  is  frequently  met  with  in  Latin  poetry,  and 
it  was  often  used  without  much  reference  to  local 
pecuUarity.(l}  The  tracts  of  country  between  the 
rivers  are  called  Duabt,  and  that  lying  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Jeelam  is  represented  as  moun- 
.  tainous  in  its  northern  part,  ana  a  treeless  flat  else- 
where. Large  droves  of  wild  horses  scamper 
across  the  level  district,  feeding  at  will  on  the 
pasturage.  Between  the  Jeelam  and  tiie  Chiuuiub, 
the  soil  is  stated  to  be  good,  but  cultivated  only  to  a 
trifling  extent.  It  is  level,  and  almost  an  unbroken 
pasture.  There  arc  some  tolerably  large  towns  in 
the  district  between  the  Chanaub  and  the  Ravi; 
the  country  is  flat,  not  very  productive,  and  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  other  divisions.  The  remain- 
ing duab  contains  the  great  towns  of  the  Pui^aubi 
many  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  That  part 
of  it  which  is  enclosed  by  the  river  Bceya  and 
the  Sutlej,  is  stated  to  be  the  most  fertile  district 
in  the  whole  Punjaub,  there  being  au  abundance 
of  water,  and  the  soil  is  light.  The  mountainous 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Himalaya  is 
termed  Kohistan,  and  is  possessed  by  obi  eft  who 
have  never  been  entirely  subjugated  by  the  ruler  of 
the  Punjaub,  although  most  of  them  have  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  the  Singhs  by  furnishing 
a  contingent  m  time  of  war,  and  paying  a  tribute. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  Five  Rivers  country  aro 
computed  to  amount  to  four  millions  ;  they  consist 
of  Seiks,  Mussulmen,  A%han8,  Jats,  and  other 
Hindoo  tribes.  The  accounts  of  travellers  as  to  the 

(l)ThuiInone  Clandhn's  poenu  (De  RaptD  PraaciplBa.  IS. 
334, )  where  Care*,  bewaillnc  the  loH  of  her  daagfater  Praeerpine,  vho 
had  been  curled  off  by  Puito  when  gstheriiv  lloweii  In  the  fidr 
fielil  oT  Enna,  ezpresMi  her  detenu ljuition  to  ecek  the  ftlrast 
flower  oTkU  thnxvhout  the  worM,  ahe  to  nude  to  ai^  ikat  maaM 
thonld aee  hei  tmdlaithe  Aftlean  Atlea,  and  faec  tvdtee  Aoold 
glitter  on  the  Aslalie  uydaapee.  It  la  oAerwlie  when  Lnaa 
(Pbaiaalto,  W.  tU, )  mentloni  that  the  mighljr  atnem  of  the  Indus, 
ponrlng  n^dly  along  in  many  a  wMtlpou,  ■caroelr  nekBowiedg— 
the  contribatlimairf  the  Hydaepea.  Ot  when  Umee,  in  that  Od* 
where  he  cammenda  a  eulnleaa  Itfe,  ennmnatee  amennt  the 
perllouB  plana  of  the  earth,  thoae  throi^  wUdi  the  eoMtiMd 
ihbiiloau*)  Il^aapea  dowa. 

CooqIc  * 
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productiveness  of  the  country  differ  considerably, 
but  thevall  seem  to  agree  in  stating  that  a  small 
part  only  has  been  cultivated,  probably  not  more 
than  a  fourth  or  a  third.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  soil  is  richest,  and  cultivation  has  proceeded 
furthest,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  streamsi  Wheat, 
barley,  peas,  and  rice  are  grown ;  the  sugar  cane 
thrives  well,  and  its  produce  is  sent  ont  of  the 
country ;  iniUgo  is  exported ;  sal{  is  found  in  vast 

Joantities  in  the  monntaina  situate  between  the 
ndos  and  the  Jeelam ;  the  iron  mines  are  exten- 
sive, and  nitre  is  gathered  in  an  efflorescent  state 
from  the  plains.  Notwithstanding  the  summer 
heats,  the  climate  is  not  warm  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  mature  the  most  profitable  plants 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  winters  are  cold.  The  shawls 
of  Cashmir  are  sent  to  Europe  entirely  through 
this  r^on  ;  cotton  goods  of  excellent  texture  are 
manu&ctured  by  native  weavers.  In  Mooltau 
the  silkworm  is  much  attended  to,  and  the  silk  is 
highly  prized.  The  British  have  supplied  the 
inhabitants  for  some  time  with  metal  instruments 
and  vessels,  as  well  as  with  chintz  and  woollens. 
Thegoremmentderived  its  revenue  principaUyfrom 
taxes  on  land  and  agiicnltoral  stock.  Ilia  land- 
tax  was  paid  on  an  estimate  of  the  product  of  the 
soil,  and  hence  in  levying  it  many  abuses  were  com- 
mitted. Mr.  Moorcroft  mentions  a  singular  method 
of  coming  at  an  estimate  in  one  district.A  given 
quantity  of  earth  was  put  ioto  a  fine  muslin  sieve, 
and  washed  with  water  until  all  themould  was  carried 
through,  and  nothing  but  sand  leil,  and  according 
to  its  proportion  to  the  whole  a  deduction  was 
made  from  the  assessment.  Four  rupees  for  two 
begas  was  the  rate  for  a  rich  soil ;  three  if  it  con- 
tained one  fourth  of  sand ;  two  if  it  had  one-half ; 
and  one  where  the  sand  was  three-fourths  of  the 
quantity.  The  shawl  manufacture  of  Cashmir 
yielded  a  considerable  sum  to  the  Kovemmcnt. 
The  salt  mines  were  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  and,  notwithstanding  they  exacted 
a  profit  of  more  than  a  thousand  per  cen^  the 
salt  was  sold  at  a  third  of  the  price  of  that  of 
BeonJ. 

Of  the.fonr  millions  that  people  the  Puiyaub, 
Barnes  computes  the  Seik  population  at  not  more 
thra  500,000.  The  langnage  spoken  by  the  Seiks  is 
acorruption  of  the  Hindostanee.  The  head  ofthe 
church  is  called  Sahil  Singh ;  he  possesses  great 
power  over  the  tribe,  and  even  Runjeet  at  the  height 
of  his  authority  was  jealousof  him.  Irreligious  him- 
self, the  Rajah  saw  the  'necessity  of  conciliating 
the  priesthood.  Two  priests  were  constantly  about 
his  person,  whose  precepts  he  reverentially  lis- 
tened to,  but  systematically  disobeyed.  Runjeet 
made  Lahore  and  Amritsir  alternately  his  residence. 
The  first  aty  had  been  the  capital  where  the 
Mogul's  Viceroy  resided.  It  contains  about 
80,000  inhalnlantB,  and  is  sarronnded  a  rampart 
ei^t  miles  in  drcnit  The  bouses  are  tall,  built 
of  brick,  and  with  flat  rooft.  The  streets  are  nn- 
paved  and  narrow ;  a  kennel  runs  down  the  middle 
of  each.  They  are  always  in  a  dirty  condition, 
and  in  wet  weather  they  are  scarcely  passable  for 
Europeans.  The  city  in  former  times  has  been 
moch  la^^  than  it  is  at  present  It  extended 
from  east  to  west,  for  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
and  had  a  breadth  of  three.  Mosques  and  tombs 
that  were  once  within  the  walls,  are  now  falling  to 
ruin  amongst  the  fields.  The  bazaars  arc  the 
liveliest  part  of  the  city,  but  they  do  not  exhibit 


much  of  die  wealth  of  the  Oriental  shops,  eatables 
being  the  principal  articles  ou  sale.  There  are  a 
few  public  buildings  that  deserve  mention,  but  the 
most  splendid  edifices  lie  outside  the  walls.  Tlie 
royal  mosque  has  been  converted  into  a  powder 
mi^azine.  There  are  four  minarets  still  standing. 
It  is  a  building  of  red  sandstone,  constructed  by 
Aumngzebe.  The  celebrated  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Jehangir,(Hand  ofthe  World,)  called  Shah  Dura,  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  RavL  It  is  of  qua- 
drangular shape,  having  a  minaret  seventy  feet 
high  at  each  comer.  It  is  constructed  of  alternate 
blocks  of  white  marble  and  red  sandstone,  and  the 
interior  contains  some  fine  mosaic  work.  Over  the 
entrance  there  are  two  lines  of  black  letters  on  a 
white  ground,  declaring  the  name  and  titles  of  him 
to  whose  memory  the  tomb  was  erected,  and  there 
are  many  inscriptions  of  the  word  "  Allah,"  in 
Persian  and  Arnhic  letters,  in  various  parts,  A 
sarcophf^s  of  white  marble  stands  in  the  middle, 
covered  with  inscriptions.  The  dome  that  origi- 
nally hung  over  the  sarcophagus,  was  removed  by 
Bahadur  Shah,  that  the  dewand  rain  of  heaven  might 
fall  on  the  tomb  of  his  Ulustrious  ancestor.  The  whole 
is  in  a  sad  st^  of  decay.  When  Dost  Mahomed's 
brother  was  at  Lahore,  ne  took  up  his  residence  in 
Shah  Dura,  and  inflicted  great  uyury  upon  it  by 
lighting  fires  in  the  hall,  r^^rdless  of  consequences. 
I'he  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  garden,  adorned 
with  numerous  fountains,  and  four  canals  radiating 
from  the  centre.  Adjoining  the  garden  is  a  cara- 
vanserai, containing  four  hundred  dwellings,  and 
near  at  hand  is  the  resting-place  of  NouTjehaii, 
(Light  ofthe  World,)  Jebangir's  beautiful  empress. 
Her  tomb  is  also  in  ruin,  and  the  only  part  of  it 
that  receives  any  attention  is  the  marble  sarcopha- 
gus. The  summer  palace  used  by  Rui^eet  was 
called  Shalimar,  (House  of  Joy,)  in  the  garden 
of  which  four  hundred  and  fifty  fountuns  threw  up 
their  waters  to  cool  the  air.  The  place  was  laid 
out  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jdian,  who  rdgned  flroin 
1G27  to  1656.  A  canal  has  been  laboriously 
broi^ht  from  a  great  distance  to  supply  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  vrater.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  was 
sixty  days  in  soling  with  a  favourable  navigation 
from  the  sea  to  Lahore ;  but  he  says  that  a  boat 
might  reach  the  sea  in  fifteen  days  from  that  city. 
Amritsir,  (Fountain  of  Nectar,)  the  holy  city  of 
the  Seiks,  is  thirty  miles  from  Lahore.    It  is  the 

firesent  capital  of  the  Punjaub.  It  is  stated  to  be 
arger  than  Lahore,  and  is  a  place  of  greater  im- 
portance, in  consequence  of  its  being  the  emporium 
of  trade  between  India  and  Cabul.  It  is  supplied 
with  water  by  a  canal  from  the  Ravi.  The  sacred 
reservoir  which  gives  a  name  to  the  city,is  lined  with 
brick,  and  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  paces 
square.  The  national  temple,  a  place  of  pikrunage 
for  the  Seik  sect,  is  dedicated  to  Gooroo  Govind. 
I'he  great  book  of  their  religion  is  preserved  here 
with  great  reverence.  A  priest  fans  it  with  the  tail 
of  al^bet  cow,  to  keep  away  impurity,  when  he  is 
not  employed  in  readmg  it  to  the  assembled  wor- 
shippers. In  the  vicmity  is  a  large  building,  inha- 
bited by  Acolees  to  the  number  of  four  or  five 
hundreds.  These  people  take  their  name  from  a 
word  signifying  '  never  dying."  They  are  a  set  of 
fanatics,  who  make  a  point  of  insulting  their 
neighbours  in  every  possible  way.  Even  the  ter- 
rible Runjeet  did  not  escape.  They  openly  reviled 
him  whenever  he  came  into  public,  and  sometimes 
did  not  scruple  to  attempt  his  life.   Their  violence 
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is  frequentlv  bo  great  that  lives  are  lost.  They 
will  acltnowledge  no  superior;  their  dress  is  blue, 
as  commanded  oy  Govind,  with  a  turban  of  a  pecu- 
liar shape.  Rouud  their  turban  tbey  carry  several 
t^uoits,  or  rings  of  iron,  as  weapons  of  offence,  lliese 
nnp  are  iirom  eight  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  their  mode  of  using  them  ia  to  twirl  tbem  rapidly 
-round  their  finger  or  a  stick,  and  then  having  ac- 
quired an  impetus,  they  are  projected  witli  such  a 
force,  that  anything  of  moderate  bulk  coming  in 
contact  with  me  sharpened  outer  edge  is  severed  in 
two.  A  man's  head  or  a  limb  has  been  known  to 
be  cut  off  by  these  quoits. 


THE  PONT  DD  CARD. 

"Dumb  arc  its  fountains,  and  their  channels  dry." 

About  fifteen  miles  from  I^iemen,  a  town  in  the  aouth- 
eaat  of  France,  there  stands  one  of  the  most  splendid 
relica  of  the  Roman  empire  now  in  existence.  We 
allude  to  the  celebrat«d  Pont  du  Qard,  an  edifice  which 
takes  it«  name  from  the  river  Gardon,  over  which  it  is 
built.  Every  one  who  has  beheld  this  vestige  of 
antiquity  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  its  beauty  and 
majesty.  It  Bj>an3,  at  a  height  of  18S  feet,  and  for  & 
length  of  873  feet,  the  narrow  but  beautiful  valley  of 
Qardon ;  and  was  originally  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  to  the  town  of  Niuinen,  the  waters  of  two 
BpringB  fourteen  miles  distant.  The  river  which  it 
crosses  takes  its  rise  in  the  Cevennea,  and  runs  eastward 
until  it  swells  the  waters  of  the  Kitone.  The  aqueduct 
is  made  up  of  three  rows  of  arches,  piled  upon  one 
another,  and  forming  in  fact  three  bridges.  The  lowest 
of  these  bridges  is  «5  feet  high,  and  530  feet  long  It 
haa  six  arches,  under  the  fiftii  of  which  alone  the 
waters  of  the  river  unually  flow.  This  arch  has  a  width 
of  63  feet.  The  second  bridge,  consisting  of  eleven  arches, 
rises  to  a  height  of  63  feet  above  the  first,  five  of  whose 
foundations  serve  for  the  support  of  the  upper  erection. 
Lastly,  upon  this  second  bridge  stand  the  small  archot, 
35  in  number,  of  the  highest  bridge,  25i  feet  only  above 
that  beneath.  The  arches  of  all  the  tiers  spring  from  a 
support  in  the  ogee  Axpe,  havinga  height  of  1^  R.  The 
two  lower  stories  of  the  bridge  are  formed  of  hewn 
stones,  placed  together  without  the  aid  of  cement  The 
quany  which  famished  the  stones  ia  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  a  little  below  the  bridge. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  all  this  vast  edifice 
was  constnictcd  simply  to  cany  a  little  stream  of  water 
across  the  ravine,  through  which  the  Gardon  pours  its 
waters,  an  end  which  would  now  be  aecompU^ed  by  a 
few  iron  pipes.  The  water-course  is  over  the  highest 
ticrof  arches;  It  is  five  feet  high,  and  four  wide.  Itre- 
mains  perfect  enough,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  eighteen 
centuries,  to  allow  its  being  traversed  from  end  to  end. 
This  canal  is  lined  with  a  thick  impenetrable  coat  of 
cement,  and  is  covered  With  slabs,  along  which  a  man 
may  walk,  and  survey  at  this  altitude  the  rocky  banks 
of  the  river.  Tracestrf'  red  paint  are  yet  to  be  found  upon 
the  sides  of  the  conduit,  evidently  placed  there  originally 
to  prevent  filtration.  The  bottom  U  made  up  of  small 
stones,  firmly  embedded  in  a  cement,  formod  of  sand  and 
lime,  eight  inches  thick.  The  two  springs,  whose  waters 
the  colony  at  Nismes  were  at  so  much  pabu  to  procure, 
were  called  Airan,  and  Eure,  the  former  bdng  connected 
with  the  latter  by  a  anall  aqueduct,  of  which  vcBtiges 


arc  yet  to  be  seen.  After  being  thus  made  arttfieislly 
confluent,  the  united  stream  was  carefully  conducted  to 
the  stupendous  bridge  built  to  Kceive  it,  and  titence  to 
Nismes.  Although  the  springs  were  distant  from  that 
place  by  the  most  direct  road  only  fourteen  miles,  yet 
the  necesuty  of  a  longer  coarse,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  nnifoim  flow,  inoreased  that  diatanoe  to  twenty- 
one  ndles. 

The  name  of  tl^e  builder  of  the  Pont  dn  Gard,  and 
the  date  of  its  construction,  seem  to  be  alike  forgottOL 
The  most  plausible  ooiuecture  assigned  it  to  M.  Agrippa, 
the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
commenced  it  when  he  was  sent,  b.  c.  19,  to  regulate  the 
affairs  and  appease  the  turbulence  of  the  Qaula.  It  is 
known  that  during  his  residence  on  that  occasion, 
Agrippa  benefittedUte  country  by  four  grand  roads ;  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  who  obtained  at  Borne 
the  high  title  of  Curator  perpetuus  aquarum,  (Per- 
petual Guardian  of  Waters,)  would  not  overlook  the 
wants,  in  this  respect,  of  Kismes,  a  colony  founded  by 
Augustus  himself.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
principal  cost  of  the  edifice  was  defrayed  by  tJie  colony 
itself,  on  account  of  a  bas-relief  of  tJie  heathen  deity, 
Priapus,  found  sculptured  upon  one  side  of  the  bridge, 
that  deity  being  the  symlxti  of  the  town.  *'  As  a  line 
and  imposing  object,"  saj-s  Inglis,  "  in  connexion  wiUi 
the  surrounding  scenery,  the  Pont  du  Oard  is  worth  a 
pilgrimage  ;  aa  a  relic  of  other  days,  it  is  wonderful  and 
impresHive.  We  know  not  the  precise  eiu  of  its  coq- 
titruction,  but  we  know  that  two  thousand  years  have 
nearly  elapsed  since  the  Boman  woikmen  rested  upon 
its  summit  and  threw  down  tiieir  tools.  All  that  tiiese 
Itomans  attempted  was  commensurate  with  the  extent 
and  seeming  stability  of  the  empire  ;  but  they  guessed 
not  that  the  work  of  their  hammer  and  chisel  would 
outlive  a  thousand  years  the  glory  of  that  empire.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  greatness  of  this  monument  is 
m(»t  conspicuous  seen  from  below  or  from  its  summit 
The  traveller  must  view  it  from  both  poutiima.  I 
remuned  long  seated  underneath  a  rock,  about  three 
hundred  yards  do«-n  the  river :  and  from  this  spot,  the 
union  of  the  grand  and  the  picturesque,  of  the  wild  and 
romantic  features  of  nature,  with  majestic  and  unperish- 
iug  works  of  art,  is  complete.  I  turned  away  unwillingly 
from  this  imposing  monument,  which  I  yet  often  sec  in 
fancy  spanning  the  deep  valley,  seeming  like  a  bridge 
constructed  for  the  use  of  giants,  rather  than  of  men,— 
the  work,  too,  of  colossal  hands."  Towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  a  carriage  road 
was  attempted  to  be  formed  upon  the  lowest  tier 
arches.  8ome  progress  bad  been  made  when,  in 
the  superintendent  li&ville,  with  a  laudable  zeal  fmr  the 
protection  from  ii^juiy  of  this  antique  edifice,  caused  it 
to  be  inspected  by  two  skilful  architects.  Upon  their 
report  being  made,  the  states  general  of  Longuedoc 
foTbade  the  formation  of  any  road-way,  except  one  suf- 
ticienl  for  horse  and  foot  passengers.  A  carriage  road  of 
some  kind  was,  however,  much  desired  by  the  public, 
principally  on  account  of  the  frequent  overflows  of  the 
river  at  many  periods  oftheyear,  when  all  crossing,  even 
in  boats,  was  prevented.  It  was  then  attempted  to  fbm 
such  a  I'oad  without  ii^oring  the  bridge.  After  a  c•^^ 
fnl  examinaUon,  the  states  general  of  the  province 
determined  to  build  a  separate  bridge  against  the  eastern 
face  of  the  ancient  one.  By  this  means  it  was  propoeed 
to  secure  two  advantages  to  travellers.  The  one,  tliat 
of  passing  the  river  at  all  times  without  danger ;  the 
other,  that  they  might  be  able  to  gratify  their  curiodty, 
and  consider  leisure  the  beauty  and  magnificent  pro- 
portions of  this  remarkable  monument  The  lowest  tier 
of  arches  was  accordingly  widened,  and  the  pre«m 
roadway  constructed  in  1747.  The  modem  bridge  is 
fine  and  elevated,  but  loolu  insignificant  beside  its 
ancient  neighbour. 
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SCENES  PROM  THE  LJPE  OP  A  PRIVATE  PUPIL. 
CHiP.  T. 

Whbm  we  ntumed  to  the  pupils'  room  after  dinner, 
Lawless  foiud,  lying  on  the  b&ble,  the  note  Dr.  Hildm&a 
bad  writtMk  in  such  a  mysteriouB  maimer  before  he  left 
-liome  in  tite  morning,  and  proceeded  to  open  it  forth- 
with. Sovce^  had  he  gtanced  hU  over  it,  when  he 
wai  aeixsd  with  so  violent  a  fit  (tf  laughter,  that  I 
expected  every  moment  to  see  Mm  tall  out  of  bis  chair. 
As  soon  as  be  had  in  some  measure  recovered  the  power 
of  speaking,  he  exclaimed, "  Here,  listen  to  this,  and  tell 
me  if  it  ia  not  the  very  beet  thing  you  ever  heard  in 
your  Mvea. "   He  then  read  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  not  without  much  pain  that  I  bring  myself  to 
write  this  note;  bat  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing  my 
duty  towards  your  excellent  father,  if  I  were  to  ^low 
such  extreme  misconduct  on  the  part  of  his  son  to  paau 
unreproved.  1  know  not  towards  what  scene  of  vulgar 
disaipation  you  might  be  directing  your  steps,  but  the 
aimple  fact,  (to  which  I  myself  was  witness,)  of  your  leav- 
ing my  boose  in  ihe  low  ditffuw  t^f  a  carter's  mnock 
frock,  affords  in  itwdf  auffioiant  proof  that  youraasociates 
must  bel«ig  to  a  class  of  persona  utterly  unfitted  for 
the  companionslup  of  a  gentbman.  Let  me  hope  this 
bint  may  be  enough,  and  that  conduct  so  thoroughly 
disgraceful  in  one  brought  up  as  you  have  been,  may 
not  occur  again.  1  presume  1  need  scarcely  say,  that 
in  the  event  of  your  diaregudiug  my  wishes  upon  this 
point,  the  only  course  left  open  to  me  would  be  to  expel 
you,  a  measure  which  it  would  deeply  grieve  me  to  be 
obliged  to  enforce." 

His  voice  was  here  drowned  by  a  chorus  of  laughter 
from  ^1  present  who  were  aware  of  the  true  at»to  of 
the  case,  which  lasted  without  intorruption  for  several 
minutes.  At  length  Lawless  observed,  "  I  toll  you  what, 
it  will  be  a  death-blow  to  Smitbson ;  a  Macintosh  made 
by  him  to  be  taken  fbr  a  amock  frock !  he'll  never 
recover  it."  "  Uildman  might  well  look  like  a  tbuuder- 
eloud,"  sud  Coleman,  "  if  that  was  the  notion  he  had 
got  in  his  bead;  what  a  jolly  lark,  to  be  sure  I"  "  How 
do  you  mean  to  undeoeive  him  X'  inquired  Cumberland. 
"  Oh,  trust  me  for  finding  a  way  to  do  that,"  replied 
Lawless ;  " '  the  low  disguise  of  a  carter's  smuck  frock,' 
indeed  !  What  fun  it  would  be  if  he  were  to  meet  my 
,  governor  in  town  tOHlay,  and  t^  him  of  myevilcoorsesl 
I  why  the  old  boy  would  go  into  fits.  I  wonder  what  he 
meana  by  bis  'scenes  of  vulgar  dissipation.'  Fancy  me 
playing  all-fours  with  a  beery  coal-lieaver,and  kissing  bis 
sooty-&ced  wife  ;  or  drinking  alternate  goes  of  gin  and 
water  with  a  dustman,  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating 
myself  into  the  affections  of  Miss  Cinderella  Smut,  his 
intcrertiiiguater.   By  Jove^  it's  aa  good  as  a  play  I " 

Mora  htoghtM-  followed  Lawlesa's  iUaatrationa  of  Dr* 
Mildman'a  note,  a  subject  we  continued  to  discuss  for 
some  time.  At  length  there  was  apause,  when  i  heard 
Coleman  whisper  to  Lawless,  "  Thomas  was  pretty  right 
in  saying  that  new  fellow  knows  how  to  make  himself 
comfortable,  at  all  evenla."   "  He's  a  great  deal  too  free 
and  easy  to  ideaae  me^"  mattered  Lawless,  in  an  under 
tone ;  "  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  seeing  whether  his 
I   self-possevion  cannot  be  disturbed  a  little.   I  have  no 
I   notion  of  such  urs.  Here,  MulUoa  !"   And  laying  bold 
;  I   of  MuJlins  by  the  arm,  he  pulled  him  into  a  chair  by  hie 
'   tide,  and  proceeded  to  give  him  some  iastnictions  in  a 
whisper.  The  subject  of  their  remarks,  Harry  Oaklands, 
who  had,  OQ  re-entering  the  room,  taken  poaeesnion  of  the 
<   three  chairs  near  the  window,  wm  still  reclining,  book 
in  hand,  in  the  same  indolent  poaitum,  apparently  et^oy- 
lug  the  beauty  of  the  autuomal  sunset,  without  oou- 
oeroiog  himself  in  the  slightest  degree  about  anything 
whioh  might  be  going  on  inside  the  room. 

Lftwleas,  whose  proceedings  I  was  watohing  wiUi  an 
anxioas  eye,  having  evidently  suoceeded,  by  a  judicions 
mixture  of  bullying  and  cajolery,  in  persuading  Mullius 


to  assist  him  in  whatcver  he  was  about  to  do,  now  drew 
a  chsdr  to  the  other  side  of  the  window,  and  seated 
himself  exactly  opposite  *to  Oaklands.  "  How  tiretl 
hunting  makes  a  fellow  I  I  declare  I  am  regularly  baked, 
used  completely  up,"  he  observed,  and  then  continued, 
glancing  at  Oaklands,  "Nut  such  a  bad  idea,  that. 
Mullina,  give  us  a  chair ;  1  don't  see  why  elevating  the 
extremities  should  not  pay  in  my  case,  as  well  aii  in 
other  peoide'a."  He  then  placed  his  legs  across  the 
chair  which  Mullius  brought  him,  and  folding  his  armt 
so  as  exactly  to  imitoto  the  attitude  of  his  oppoeite 
neighbour,  sat  for  some  minutes  gazing  out  of  window, 
with  a  countenance  of  great  solemnity.  Finding  this 
did  not  produce  any  eftect  on  Oaklauda,  who  having 
slightly  raised  his  eyes  when  Lawless  first  seated  him- 
selfjimmediately  cast  them  upon  the  book  again,  Lawlef  i4 
stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  once  more  addresaed 
MuUins.  "  Shocking  bad  sunset  as  ever  I  taw, — it's  no 
go,  staring  at  that.  I  must  have  a  book— give  me  the 
Byron."  To  this  Mullins  replied  "  that  he  believed 
Mr.  Oaklands  was  reading  it."  "Indeed:  the  book 
belongs  to  you,  does  it  not  I"  Mullins  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  "  Have  you  any  objection  to  lend  it  to  mef 
Mullins  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so.  "  Then  ask 
the  gentleman  to  give  it  to  you,— you  have  a  right  to  do 
what  you  please  with  your  own  property,  I  imagine  i" 
It  was  very  evident  that  this  suggestion  was  not  exactly 
agreeable  to  Mullins ;  but  his  habitual  fear  of  Lawtewi 
was  BO  strong  as  completely  to  overpower  any  dread  of 
what  might  be  the  possible  consequences  of  his  act.  Still 
it  was  not  without  much  hesitation  that  he  approached 
Oaklaads,  and  asked  him  for  the  book,  "  as  he  wished 
to  lend  it  to  Lawless.''  On  bearing  this,  Oaklands 
leisurely  turned  to  the  fly-leaf,  and  having  apparently 
satisfied  himself,  by  the  perusal  of  the  name  written 
thereon,  that  it  really  belonged  to  Mullins,  handed  it  to 
him  without  a  word.  I  fancied,  however,  from  the  stern 
expression  of  his  mouth,  and  a  slight  oontraction  of  the 
brow,  that  he  was  not  as  insensible  to  their  impertinence 
as  he  wished  to  appear. 

lawless,  who  had  been  sitting  during  this  little  scene, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  as  if  asleep,  now  roused  himself, 
and  saying,  "  Oh,  you  have  got  it  at  last,  have  you  !" 
began  turning  over  the  pages,  reading  aloud  a  line  or 
two  here  and  there,  while  be  kept  up  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  text  as  he  did  so ; — "  Hum  I  ha  !  now  let's 
see,  here  we  are,— the  '  G-I-A-O-U-R,'  that's  a  nice  word 
to  talk  about;  what  does  G-I-A-O-UB  q>eU,  MoUinsI 
you  dtm't  know  1  what  an  ass  yon  are,  to  be  sure ! — 

*  Fair  dime,  whose  every  leaBOn  snulei 
Benignant  o'er  those  Messed  isW — 

blessed  isles,  indeed,  what  stuff!— 

*  Ha  Greece,  but liviDg  Greece  no  more;' 

that  would  do  for  a  motto  for  the  barbers  to  sUck  on 
their  pots  of  bear's  grease— 

'  Clirae  of  the  Qoforgotten  brave  j' 

unforgotten,  yes  I  1  should  think  so ;  how  the  deuce 
should  they  be  forgotten,  when  one  is  bored  with  them 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  for  everiasting,  by  old  Sam, 
and  all  the  other  pastors  and  masters  in  the  kingdom  ] 
Hang  me,  if  I  can  read  this  trash ;  the  only  poetry  that 
ever  was  written  worth  reading  is  '  Don  Juan ; ' " — He 
thenflung  down  the  book,  adding, "  It'econfoundedly  cold, 
I  think.  Mullins,  shut  that  window."  This  order  in- 
volved more  difficulties  in  its  execution  than  might  at 
first  be  unowned.  Oaklands,  after  giving  up  the  book, 
had  slightly  altered  his  position,  by  dnwing  rather 
nearer  the  window,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  sill,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  shut  it  without  obliging  him 
to  move.  Mullins  saw  this,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
inclined  not  to  obey,  but  a  look  and  a  threatening 
gesture  from  Lawless  again  decided  him ;  and  with  alow 
unwilling  steps  he  approached  the  window,  and  laid  liin 
I  band  on  it,  fur  the  purpose  of  shutting  it.   As  be  did 
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BO,  OakbuuU  rwsed  his  head,  and  regarded  him  for  a 
moment  with  a  glance  like  lightning,  hie  lar^  cjes 
glaring  in  the  twilight  likevthoee  of  some  wild  animal, 
while  the  red  flush  of  anger  rose  to  his  brow,  and  we  all 
expected  to  see  him  strike  Mnlltiu  to  the  grgnnd. 
Conqaering  himself,  however,  by  a  powerfol  effort  of 
self-control,  he  folded  bis  arms,  and  turning  from  the 
window.snftred  MuUins  to  close  it  without  intermpUon. 
— Still  I  could  perceive,  from  the  distended  nostril  and 
the  qoirering  of  hia  lip,  that  his  forbearance  was  almost 
exhausted.  "Ah,  that's  an  improvement,"  said  Lawless; 
**  I  was  getting  uncommonly  chilly — \x$  the  way,  what 
an  Interesting  virtue  patience  is ;  it  is  a  curious  £sct  in 
Nstnnl  History,  that  some  of  the  lower  animals  share 
it  with  us ;  there's  nothing  so  patient  as  a  jackaaa — " 
"  Except  a  pig,"  put  in  Hullins  ;  "  they're  uncommon — " 
"  Obstinate,"  suggested  Coleman.  "  Oh,  ah  t  it's  obsti- 
nate I  mean,"  replied  Mnllins.  "  Welt,  yoa  know, 
donkqm  ate  obstinate,  like  a  pig,  that's  vliat  I  meant." 
"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Lawless ;— "  Deuce  take  these 
chairs,  I  cannot  make  myself  comfortable  any  how — the 
foct  is,  I  must  have  three,  that's  the  proper  number — 
give  me  another,  Mullins."  "  I  can't  find  one,"  was  the 
answer;  "they  are  all  in  use."  "Can't  find  one! 
nonsense,"  said  Lawless ;  "  here,  take  one  of  these ;  the 
gentlemao  is  asleep,  and  won't  object,  I  dare  say." 
When  Hullins  was  shutting  the  window,  his  head  had 
been  so  toned  as  to  prevent  his  observing  the  symptoms 
of  anger  in  Oaklands,  which  bad  convinced  me  that  be 
would  not  bear  trifling  with  much  longer.  Presuming, 
therefore,  from  the  success  of  hia  former  attacks,  that 
Oaklands  was  a  person  who  mig^t  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity, and  actuated  by  that  general  deure  of  retaliation, 
which  is  the  certain  eflbct  bullying  produces  upon  a 
mean  disposition,  Uollins  proceeded,  con  anwre,  to 
fulfil  Lawless's  iqjunetion.  With  a  sudden  snatch,  he 
withdrew  the  centra  chair  on  which  Oaklands's  legs 
mainly  rested ;  so  suddenly  as  nearW  to  throw  them  to 
the  gronnd,  a  catastrophe  which  wss  finally  consummated 
by  Lawless  giving^  the  other  chair  a  push  with  bis  fbot, 
•0  that  it  was  only  by  great  exertion  and  qnit^ees  Uiat 
Oaklands  was  able  to  save  himself  frxmi  fiullng. 

This  was  going  too  far  •  forbeanaee  merely  human 
could  endure  no  longer:  Lawless  had  obtained  his 
otject  of  disturbing  Harry  Oaklands's  aelf-possesuon, 
and  was  now  to  learn  the  consequences  of  his  success. 
With  a  bound  like  that  of  an  infuriated  tiger,  Oaklands 
lewcd  upon  his  feet,  and  dashing  Uollins  into  a  comer 
witQ  Boch  force  that  he  remained  lying  exactly  where  he 
fell,  he  sprang  upon  Lawless,  seized  nim  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat,  and,  after  a  short  but  severo  struggle, 
dragged  him  to  the  window,  which  was  about  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  threw  it  open,  and,  taking  him  in  his 
arms  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  flung 
him  out  He  then  returned  to  the  comer,  in  which, 
paialyzed  witb  fear,  HnUins  was  still  erondiiiig;  drew 
him  to  tiie  root  from  whence  he  had  removed  the  ch^, 
placed  him  there  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  saying, 
in  a  stem  voice, "  If  yon  dare  to  move  till  I  tell  you, 
I'll  throw  yon  out  of  window  too,"  quietly  remimed  his 
former  position,  with  his  legs  resting  upon  Mnllini's 
back,  instead  of  a  chair. 

As  Boon  as  Coleman  and  I  had  in  some  degree  reco- 
vered from  oar  snrpiise  and  consternation  (for  the 
anger  of  Oaklands  once  roused  was  a  tremendous  thing 
to  behold)  we  ran  to  the  other  window,  just  in  time  to 
see  Lawless,  who  had  r^ained  his  feet,  turn  round  and 
shake  his  fist  at  Oaklands  (who  merely  smiled),  ere  he 
rang  the  bell  in  order  to  gain  admittance.  A  minute 
afterwards  we  heud  him  stride  up  st^rs,  enter  bis  bed- 
room, and  close  the  dow  with  a  most  sonorous  bang. 
Affidrs  remained  in  this  position  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  no  one  feeling  inchned  to  be  the  first  to  speak. 
At  length  the  ulence  was  broken  by  Oaklands,  who, 
addressing  himself  to  Cumberhmd,  said,  "  I  am  afhtid 
this  abeara  piece  of  badness  has  completely  marred  the 
harmony  of  the  orating.  Oet  op,  Mr.  Mallins,"  he 


'  continued,  removing  his  legs  ami  assisting  him  t4 
rise ;  "  I  hope  I  did  jiot  hurt  yod  just  now."  In  reply 
to  this,  Mullins  grumbled  out  something  intended  as  a 
negative,  and  stumbling  across  the  room,  placed  him- 
self in  a  eomer,  as  far  as  possible  from  OaUaikd^  where 
he  sat  raU>iiig  hia  kneea,  the  veir  image  of  mlkfaieis 
and  terror.  Cumberland,  who  had  aniewed  daring  the 
whole  course  of  the  aflkir  absorbed  in  a  book,  though, 
in  fact,  not  a  single  word  or  look  bad  esc^ted  him,  now 
came  forward,  and  apologised  in  a  quiet  gmtlainanly 
manner  (which,  when  he  was  indined,  no  on*  could  as- 
some  wHh  greater  success)  for  Lawless's  isqieitiiienGe, 
which  had  only,  he  sud,  met  with  its  proper  reward. 
"You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Cumberland,  if  I  cannot  agree 
with  you,"  replied  Oaklands ;  *'siBoe  I  have  had  time  to 
cool  a  little  f  see  the  matter  in  quite  a  diflferent  light. 
Mr.  Lawless  wis  perfectly  right ;  tiie  earelessness  of  my 
manner  must  naturally  have  seemed  as  if  1  were  pur 
poeely  giving  nmelf  airs,  bnt  I  can  assare  yoa  audi  wis 
not  ue  case."  Here  he  panaed  for  a  moment,  and  tiiea 
continued,  with  a  half-embarrassed  smile,  "  The  fact  is,  I 
am  afrud  that  I  have  been  spoiled  at  home :  my  mothier 
died  when  I  was  a  little  child,  and  my  dear  faiher 
having  nobody  else  to  care  about,  thinks,  I  believe, 
that  £ere  is  no  one  in  the  worid  equal  to  me,  and  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  me.  Of  conrse  idl  our  serranls 
and  people  have  taken  their  tone  from  him,  so  that  I 
have  never  had  any  one  to  say  to  me, '  Kay/  and  am 
thereforenotatallnsed  to  the  sort  of  thing.  Ih<^Ido 
not  often  lose  my  temper  as  I  have  done  this  evening, 
bat  really  Mr.  Idwless  appears  qotte  an  adept  in  tbe 
art  of  ingeniously  tormenting."  "  1  am  afraid  you  must 
have  found  so  much  exertion  very  fatiguing,"  observed 
Coleman,  politely.  "A  fair  hit,  Mr.  Coleman,"  replied 
Oakhmda,  laug^ng.  "  No  I  tho«e  are  not  the  tiilnga  that 
tire  me,  somehow ;  but  in  general  I  am  very  easily 
knocked  up— I  am  indeed — most  things  are  so  much 
trouble,  and  1  hate  trouble ;  I  suppose  it  is  that  I  am 
not  strong."  "  Wretchedly  weak,  I  should  say,"  re- 
joined Coleman — "  it  stmck  me  that  you  were  so  vaA 
now,  when  you  chucked  Lawless  out  of  the  window  like 
a  cat."  "  Be  quiet,  Freddy,"  said  Cumberland,  reprov- 
ingly. "Nay,  don't  stop  him,"  said  Oaklands;  "I 
delight  in  a  joke  b^ond  measure,  when  I  have  not  the 
trouble  of  making  it  myself.  But  about  this  Mr.  Law- 
less, I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  huidled  him  so 
roughly ;  would  you  mind  going  to  tell  him  so,  Hr. 
Cumberland,  and  explaining  that  I  did  not  mean  any- 
thing ofinsive  byiqymaimerr  "Exactly,  111  make 
him  undentand  tiie  iHiole  affitir,  and  bring  him  down 
with  me  in  five  minutes,"  said  Cumberland,  leaving  the 
room  as  he  spoke. 

"  What  makes  Cumberiand  so  good-natured  and  agree- 
able to-nightl"  iriiispered  I  to  Coleman.  "Can't  you  tell  r 
was  tbe  reply.  "  Don't  you  see  that  Oaklands  is  a  regular 
top-sawyer,  a  fish  worth  catching ;  and  that  by  doing 
this,  Cumberland  places  him  under  an  oblisati(m  at  fint 
startingl  Not  a  bad  move  to  b^n  with,  eh  1  beeide8,if 
a  regular  qoarrel  between  Lawless  and  Oaklands  wen 
to  ensue,  Cumberland  would  have  to  take  one  aide  or  tbe 
other;  and  it  would  not  exactly  suit  him  to  break  with 
ijawless,  he  knows  too  much  about  him ;  and  more  than 
that,  (added  he,  sinking  bis  voice,)  he  owes  him  money, 
more  than  I  should  like  to  owe  any  body,  a  precious  de^, 
I  can  tell  yoB,-^iow  do  yoafw^r/"  "  Yei^"  said  I,  "  I 
comprehend  a  little  more  about  it,  if  that  Is  what  you 
mean  by  'twigging-^  but  how  shocking  it  all  is  !  why, 
Cumberland  is  quite  a  swindler, — gambling,  borrowing 
money  he  can't  payiand" — "Hush," interrupted  Coleman, 
"here  they  come."  Coleman  was  not  mistaken:  Cum- 
berland lud  been  successfol  in  his  embassy,  and  now 
entered  the  nxm,  accompanied  by  Lawless,  who  looked 
rather  crest-follen,  somewhat  angry,  and  particularly 
embarrassed  and  uncomfortable,  whidi,  as  Coleman  whis- 
pered to  me,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  how 
thoroughly  he  lutd  been  put  out  just  before.  Oaklands, 
however,  vppemi  to  see  nothing  vi all  tiiis;  hal,  ridng 
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from  hU  seit,  as  thof  CDtered,  he  approached  Lawless, 
Bsyiog,  "Thi»  has  been  afooliBh  piece  of  basmeae,  Mr. 
Lawless;  I  freely  owa  that  I  am  UiorougUy  ashamed  of 
the  part  I  have  taken  ia  it,  and  can  only  ^logize  for 
the  intemperate  manner  in  which  I  behaTM."  The  frank 
eourte^  with  which  he  aaid  this  was  bo  irre^tible, 
that  Lawless  was  completely  overcome,  and,  probably  for 
the  firet  time  in  his  felt  himself  thoronghly  in  the 
WTon^.  Seizing  Oaklands's  hand,  therefore,  and  ^king 
it  heartHy,  h»repUed,  "  I  tell  yoo  what  it  is,  Oaklands, 
(  we  don't  Mr.  each  other  here,)  yon  an  a  right  good 
nllow,  and  no  miatake;  and,  as  to  your  shoving  me  out 
of  window,  yon  serred  me  quite  right  for  my  abominable 
impertinence.  I  only  wonder  you  did  not  do  it  ten  mi- 
nates  sooner,  that's  aU;  but  yon  really  ought  to  be  careM 
what  yon  do  with  those  arms  of  your's ;  I  was  like  a  child 
in  your  grasp;  you  are  as  strong  as  a  steam  engine."  "  I 
can  assure  yoo,  I  am  not,"  r^Ued  Oaklanda, "  may  iiiTer 
let  me  do  anything  at  home,  fat  fear  I  shonld  knock  nn- 
self  up."  "  Yon  are  more  likely  to  knock  o^r  people 
down,  I  should  Bay,"  rejoined  Lawless,  "and,  by  the  way, 
that  reminds  me — Hnllins !  come  here,  stupid,  and  beg 
Mr.  Oaklands'  pardon,  and  thank  him  for  knocking  yon 
down."  A  sulky,  half-muttered  "shan't,"  was  tbe  only 
reply.  "  Nay,  1  don't  want  anything  of  that  kind,  I 
don't,  indeed,  Lawlefw,pray  leave  him  aions,"  cried  Oak- 
lands,  eagerly.  But  Lawless  was  not  so  eauly  quieted, 
and  Oaklands,  unwilling  to  risk  tbe  harmony  so  newly 
established  between  them,  did  not  choose  to  interfere 
farther ;  so  Mnllins  was  draped  across  the  room  by  tbe 
cars,  and  was  forced  by  lawless,  who  stood  over  him 
with  the  poker,  (which  he  informed  him  he  was  destined 
to  eat  red  hot  if  he  became  restive,)  to  make  Oaklands 
a  long  and  formal  apology,  with  a  short  form  of  thanks- 

£'  ving  appended,  for  the  kindness  and  condeacension  he 
d  evinced,  in  knocking  him  down  so  nicely,  of  all  of 
which  he  delivered  himself  with  a.very  bad  grace  indeed. 
"  And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,"  until  we  were 
summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  where  we  were  regaled 
with  weak  tea,  thin  bread  and  butter,  and  small  conver- 
sation till  ten  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Mildnun  proceeded  to 
read  prayers,  whidi,  being  a  duty  she  was  little  accns- 
tomed  to,  and  which  consequently  rendered  her  ex- 
tremely nervous,  she  did  not  accomplish  without  having 
twice  called  King  William,  Qeorge,  and  suppressed  our 
gracious  Queen  Adelaide  altogether. 


PIERRE  PITOIS, 

li  the  year  1809,  Pierre  Pitois  was  sergeant  in  the 
twelfth  regiment  of  the  line,  then  quartered  in  Stms- 
buTg.  He  was  a  native  of  that  half-savage,  half-civilized, 
part  of  Burgundy  known  under  the  name  of  Morran ; 
and  his  comrades  never  spoke  of  him  but  sa  "  a 
tough  customer."  Always  tbe  first  and  the  last  to 
fire,  he  had  the  repntation  of  liking  but  two  things  in 
the  world — the  smell  of  powder,  and  the  whistling  of 
bullets. 

Ifow,  one  fine  day,  our  friend  Pierre  took  it  into  his 
head  to  address  a  letter  to  his  Colonel,  in  which  he 
applied  for  leave  of  absence  to  go  and  see  his  aged 
mother,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  He  added  that  his 
father,  being  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  auffering 
under  a  paraljlic  affection,  could  not  be  of  any  use  in 
nunte-tending  the  poor  woman ;  and  he  pledged  himself 
to  return  so  Booa  as  the  health  hla  mother  should  be 
restored. 

The  Colonel's  reply  to  Pierre's  application  was, "  that, 
as  the  regiment  might  at  any  moment  be  ordered  to 
lake  the  field,  no  leave  of  absence  conld  be  obtained." 

Pierre  Pitois  sobmitted.  A  fortnight  elapsed;  a 
Mcmd  lettw  was  leeeiTed  hy  the  Ckil<mel,  in  which 


Pierre  informed  him  that  his  mother  had  died  without 
the  consolation  of  giving  her  last  blessing  to  her  only 
child,  and  in  which  he  again  solicited  leave  of  absence, 
saying,  that  "  he  could  not  state  his  reasons  for  this 
request — it  was  a  family  secret," — but  earnestly  implor- 
ing his  Colonel  not  to  deny  him  this  favour. 

Pierre's  second  letter  was  as  little  successful  as  the 
first.  The  poor  fellow's  eapttun  merely  s^d,  "  Pierre, 
the  Colonel  has  received  your  letter;  he  is  sorry  for  the 
death  of  your  old  mother,  bat  he  cannot  grant  the  leave 
of  absence  yon  require,  as  the  r^ment  leaves  Strasbuig 
to-morrow." 

"  Ah !  The  r^ciment  leaves  Btrasbo^ ;  and  for  what 
pUc^  may  I  ask  yout"  said  Pitois. 

"  For  Anstria,"  replied  his  officer.  "  Wo  are  to  see 
Tienna,  my  brave  Pitois ;— we  are  to  fight  the  Aastrians. 
Is  not  that  good  news  for  yon  ? — You  will  be  In  your 
element  my  fine  fellow ! " 

Pierre  Rtois  made  no  reply;  he  seemed  lost  in  deep 
thooght  The  Captiun  oaoght  his  hand,  and  shaking 
it  hearUly,  said— 

"  Why  do  yon  not  ^eak,  manl  Are  you  deaf  to- 
day T  I  am  telling  you  that  in  less  than  a  week  you 
are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  set-to  with  the  Austrians, 
and  you  have  not  one  word  of  thanks  for  the  good  newn ! 
— Nay,  I  verily  believe  you  have  not  even  heard  me." 

Indeed,  Captun,  I  have  heard  every  word,  and  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  news,  which  I 
consider  very  good  news." 

"  1  thought  you  would,"  said  his  officer. 

"  But,  Captain,  is  there  no  chance  of  obtaining  the 
leave  of  absence  V 

"  Are  you  mad!"  was  the  reply.  "Leave  of  absence? 
— the  very  day  before  taking  the  field  !" 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Pierre.  "  We 
are  then  on  the  point  of  taking  the  field  ;  and  $i,  such 
a  time,  I  suppose,  leave  is  nevw  given  1 " 

"  It  is  never  even  asked." 

"  It  is  quito  ri^t — it  is  never  even  asked. — It 
wiHild  have  the  af^warance  of  cowardice. — Welt,  thai,  I 
will  not  press  it  any  more;  I  will  try  and  get  on  with- 
out it" 

"  And  you  will  do  well,"  replied  the  Captain. 

Tbe  next  dxy,  the  twelfth  regiment  entered  Germany ; 
and  the  next — Pierre  Pitois  deserted. 

Three  months  after,  when  the  twelfth  regiment, 
having  reaped  In  the  field  of  battle  an  abundant 
harvest  of  glory,  was  making  its  triumphal  entry  into 
Strasburg,  Pierre  Pitois  was  ignominiounly  dragged 
back  to  his  corps  by  a  brigade  of  the  grns  tfarmes. 
A  court-martial  is  immediately  called.  Pierre  Pitois 
is  accused  of  having  deserted  at  tlu  very  moment  when 
his  regiment  was  about  to  meet  the  enemy  fhce  to  face. 
The  court  presented  a  singular  spectacle.  On  the  one 
side  stood  forth  the  accuser,  who  cried,— 

"  Pierre  Pitois,  you,  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the 
army,  you,  on  whose  breast  the  star  of  honour  yet 
glitters,  you,  who  have  never  locurred  either  punish- 1 
ment  or  even  censure  ttom  your  officers,  yon  could  nob 
have  quitted  your  raiment — quitted  it  almost  on  tha 
eve  of  battle— without  some  powerful  motive  to  impel 
you  )  This  motive  the  court  denumds  of  you ;  for  it 
would  gladly  have  it  in  its  power — if  not  to  acquit  yon,  I 
which  it  ought  not  perhaps  either  to  do  or  to  desire — > 
at  least  to  recommend  you  to  the  Emperor's  mercy." 

On  the  other  ude  stood  the  accused,  who  answered^! 
"  I  hare  deserted  without  any  reason,  without  anyj 
motive ;  I  do  not  repoit :  if  it  were  to  do  again,  I  wouldj 
do  it  again — I  deserve  death  ....  pass  sentence."  < 

And  then  came  some  witnesses,  who  deposed, — "  Pierrtt 
Pitois  is  a  deserter,  we  know  it  is  a  fact,  but  we  do  not( 
believe  it."  And  others  averred,  "  Pierre  Pitois 
mad ;  the  court  cannot  condemn  a  madman. — He  mv 
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be  sentenced  tlMl>  not  to  death,  but  to  the  tmiutic 

Asylum." 

Thu  last  alUmative  had  very  nearly  been  adopted, 
for  there  waa  not  one  person  in  the  court  who  did  not 
conaider  the  desertion  of  Pierre  PitolB  as  one  of  those 
singular  oocurrenees  beyond  the  nage  of  human  poe- 
sibilitiefl^  which,  while  erery  one  ia  foroed  to  admit  as  a 
lut,  no  one  can  account  for,  or  comprehend.  The 
accused,  however,  pl^ed  guilty  moet  positively,  and 
was  most  pertinacious  in  hit  demautl  for  the  just 
penalty  of  the  law  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  Ue  ao 
boldly  and  fearlesaly  avowed  his  crime,  continually 
repeating  that  he  did  not  regret  it,  that  at  length  his 
firmncBB  aaBomed  the  character  of  iuavado,  and  left  no 
room  for  clemency.  Sentence  of  death  waa  thei^ore 
pronounced. 

Pierre  Pitois  heard  his  sentence  read  with  the  most 
steady  unflinching  gaze.  They  warmly  urged  him  to 
plead  for  mercy,  but  he  refused.  As  every  one  guessed 
that  at  the  bottom  of  thia  a&ir  there  was  some  strange 
mysteiy,  it  was  determined  that  the  execution  of  Pierre 
should  be  delayed.  He  was  carried  back  to  the  mllit*r}- 
prison,  and  it  was  annotmoed  to  him,  that,  as  a  mark 
of  special  favour,  he  had  three  days  given  him  to  press 
for  pardon.  HeahruggedbisshoulderBandmadeno  reply. 

In  the  middle  of  that  night  on  which  waa  to  dawn 
the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  the  door  of  Pierre's 
dungeon  turned  softly  on  its  hinges,  and  a  subaltern 
officer  advauoed  to  the  side  of  the  camp-bed  in  which 
the  condemned  was  tranquilly  sleeping;  and,  after 
gazing  on  him  some  time  in  silence,  awoke  him. 

Pierre  opened  his  eyes,  and  staring  about  him,  said — 
"  The  hour,  then,  is  at  last  come  I " 

"  No,  Pierre,"  replied  the  officer;  "  it  is  not  yet  the 
hour,  but  it  will  soon  come." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  with  me  until  then  1" 

"  Jkmt  thou  not  know  me,  Herre?~j4o  matter; 
— I  know  thee  well  I  saw  Uiee  at  AustArlitz,  and 
bravely  didst  thou  bear  thyself.  From  that  day,  Pierre, 
I  liave  had  far  thee  a  regard  no  less  warm  than  sincere. 
Yesterday,  on  my  arrival  at  Httasbnrg,  I  learned  thy 
crime  and  thy  condemnation  I  have  prevailed  on  the 
gaoler,  who  is  a  relation  of  mine,  to  allow  me  to  see 
thee;  and  now  that  I  have  etnne,  1  would  say  to  thee, 
Pierre,  it  is  often  a  sad  thought  to  a  man  about  to  die, 
that  he  has  not  a  friend  near  him  to  whom  he  might 
open  his  heart,  and  intrust  with  some  sacred  commiHsion 
to  discharge  when  he  should  be  no  more.  If  thou  wilt 
accept  me,  I  would  be  to  thee  tliat  friend." 

"  1  thank  you,  comrade,"  replied  Kerre,  briefly  and 
coldly. 

"  Why  t  hast  thou  nothing  to  say  to  me )" 
"  Nothing." 

"  What !  not  one  word  of  adieu  to  thy  sweetheart, 
to  thy  Bister  1" 
"  A  sweetheart  1 — a  sister  1   I  never  had  either." 

"  To  thy  fiither}" 

"Heisnomore.  Twomontluagohediediiimyarms." 
"  Thy  mother,  them  " 

"  My  mother  !  "—and  Pierre,  whose  voiCfl  suddenly 
and  totally  changed,  repeated,— "  my  mother! — Ah, 
comrade,  do  not  utter  that  name ;  for  see,  how  I  have 
never  beard-  that  name — I  have  never  said  it  in  my 
heart  without  feeling  melted  like  a  child, — and  even 
now,  methinks,  if  1  were  to  speak  of  her—' 

"  What  then  1" 

"  The  tears  would  come— and  tears  do  not  become  a 
man  .  .  .  Tears !"  continued  he,  "  tears  when  I  hare 
but  a  few  hours  to  live — ah  t  there  would  not  be  much 
courage  in  that  t " 

"  Thou  art  too  stem,  comnwle.  I  think  I  have,  thank 
Qod,  as  much  courage  as  other  people ;  and  yet  I  should 
not  be  ashamed  of  weeping,  if  I  wore  to  speak  of  my 
mother." 

"  Are  yoQ  serious  t "  s^d  Fiern,  eagerly  seizing  the 
officer's  hand.—"  Ton,  a  man  and  a  sddier,  and  not 
ashamed  to  weep  1 " 


"  When  speaking  of  my  mother  1  Cert^nly  not.  Mr 
mother  is  so  good,  so  kind  ;  she  lores  me  so  much,  and 
I,  too,  love  her  dearly." 

"She  loves  youT  and  yon  love  her) — Oh  I  then  I 
may,  indeed,  tell  you  all.  Hy  heart  is  full ;  it  niuet 
have  Tent,  and,  however  strange  my  feelinp  may  i^pear 
to  yon,  1  am  rare  you  will  not  laugfa  at  them.  Liaten, 
then,  for  what  you  said  just  now  Is  quite  true.  A  man 
is  glad,  when  about  to  die,  to  have  a  heart  to  which  be 
can  pour  out  his  own.  Will  yon  really  Uaten  to  me,  and 
not  laugh  at  me  V 

"  Surely  I  will  listen,  Pierre, — a  dying  man  moKt 
ever  excite  compassionato  sympiUby." 

"  You  must  uiow  that,  linoe  1  came  into  the  world, 
I  never  loved  but  one  being — that  being  was  my  mother. 
— But  her  I  loved  as  none  love — with  all  that  waa  in 
me  of  life  and  energy.  While  yet  a  babe,  I  used  to  read 
her  eyes,  as  she  read  mine ;  I  guessed  her  thought*,  and 
she  koew  mine.  She  was  the  heart  of  my  heut,  and  1 
the  heart  of  heis.  I  have  never  bad  either  sweetheart 
or  wife ;  1  nerer  had  a  Mmd :  my  mother  was  every 
thing  to  me.  Well,  I  waa  aummoned  to  tjUce  arms,  and  . 
when  they -told  me  I  must  leave  ber,  in  a  paroxysm  of  | 
despair  I  declared  that  they  might  drag  me  limb  from 
limb,  but  never  should  they  take  me  from  her  aliv& 
With  one  word  spoken  in  her  holy  fortitude  and  strong 
courage,  she  changed  my  whole  purpose.  '  Pierre,' 
sud  slie,  '  yon  must  go— it  is  my  wish.' — I  kneit 
l>efore  her,  and  I  sud, '  I  will  go,  mother.' — '  Pierre,' 
she  added,  '  thou  hast  been  a  good  son,  and  1  thank 
God  for  it ;  but  the  duties  of  a  son  are  not  the  only 
ones  a  man  has  to  fulfil.  Every  citizen  owes  himself 
to  his  country ;— it  calls  thee, — obey  !  Thou  art  going 
to  be  a  soldier;  from  this  moment  thy  life  is  no  longer 
thine  own,  it  is  thy  country's.  If  its  interests  demand 
it,  lay  it  down  cheerftilly.  If  it  be  the  will  of  Ood  that 
thou  shottldst  die  before  me,  I  should  weep  for  tfaee  my 
heart's  tears,  but  I  would  say — "  He  gare,  and  He  has 
t^en  away.blessod  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  V  Go  now, 
and  if  thou  love  thy  mother,  do  thy  duty.'  Oh  how- 
precious  those  holy  words  I  1  have  never  forgotten  them. 
"  Do  thy  duty,"  she  tiad  said  :  now  the  dut^  of  a  soldier 
was  always  and  in  all  things  to  obey ;  and  in  all  things, 
and  always,  I  obeyed.  It  was  to  go  stnight  forward,  to 
foce  danger  without  hesitation — wuhoutasecond  thought; 
and  I  went  straight  forward,  faced  danger  without  hesita- 
tion, without  a  second  thought.  Those  who  saw  me 
thus,  as  it  were,  seek  to  meet  tlie  bullets,  aaid, '  There  is  a  I 
brave  fellow  ! '  They  might  have  betteV  sud,  *  Tlkere  is  a 
man  who  loves  his  mother  1 "' 

"One  day  a  letter  brought  the  tidings  that  she  was  ' 
ill — my  own  poor  mother ;  1  longed  to  go  to  ber.  I 
asked  for  leave  of  absense ;  it  was  not  granted.  I  remem- 
bered ber  last  words — '  If  thou  love  thy  mother,  do  thy 
duty.'  I  submitted.  A  little  after  I  heard  that  she  was 
dead.  Oh !  then  my  senses  forsook  me :  at  any  ri^k 
I  determined  to  return  to  the  country.  Whence  pro- 
ceeded so  ardent,  ao  impetuous  a  deuire  to  see  once 
more  the  place  where  my  mother  had  Just  died  t  I  will  : 
tell  yon ;  and  as  you  have  a  mother,  as  she  loves  you, 
and  aa  you  love  ber,  you  will  understand  me.  .  .  ! 

"  We  peasants  of  Morvan  are  a  simple  and  confiding  I 
race;  we  have  not  received  the  instruction,  nor  attained 
the  knowledge,  that  they  have  in  the  cities ;  but  we  have 
our  beliefe,  which  the  toM'n&-folk  call  our  superBtltions. 
Wliat  matters  the  namel   Be  they  superstitions  or 
beliefK  we  have  them,  and  clever  would  be  the  man  that 
could  uproot  them.   Now  one  of  these  belieft  to  which 
we  cling  the  most,  is  that  which  attributes  to  the  first 
flower  that  blows  in  the  grave-mould  such  a  virtue,  that 
he  who  gathers  it  is  certain  of  never  forgetting  the 
dead,  and  of  never  being  forgotten  by  them.  Belief, 
how  dear  !  bow  sweet !  With  it  death  lias  no  terrors ;  ■ 
for  death,  without  forgetting,  or  being  forgotten,  is  but  ; 
a  sweet  sleep,  but  calm  repose  after  long  toil.  That  ' 
flower— I  panted  to  see  it  bud ;  I  panted  to  gabber  it ; 
I  abandoned  my  post  and  went  on  my  way.   After  ten 
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days  of  a  long  and  wearj-  march,  I  reached  my  mother's 
grave.    The  earth  seemed  yet  fresh;  no  flower  had 
appeared  :  I  w&ited.   Six  weeks  elapsed ;  and  then  one 
'    lovely  moraiDg  I  saw  a  little  blue  flower—'  Forget-me- 
not.'    A«  I  plucked  it,  I  shed  glad  teant,  for  methoiight 
i    that  little  flower  was  my  mother's  bouI  ;  that  she  had 
I   felt  that  I  was  near,  and  under  the  form  of  that  flower 
'   bad  given  herself  to  my  heart  once  more. 

"  There  was  nothing  now  to  detain  me  in  the  country, 
'   for  my  finther  bad  soon  followed  my  mother  to  the  grave, 
I  <   and  L  had  plucked  my  predoiu  flower :  what  more  did 
'    I  want }   I  remembered  my  mother's  cha^e— do  thy 
I    duty  I   I  aoughb  out  the  gem  tVarmea,  and  I  said,  '  I 
|!   am  a  deserter,  arrest  me.'  .  .  .  And  now  I  am  to  die, 
.  I   and  if,  as  you  have  assured  me,  I  have  in  you  a  friend, 
'   I  die  without  regret,  for  you  will  do  for  me  the  only  ser- 
I    vice  I  require.  The  flower  which  at  the  risk  of  my  life  I 
plucked  from  the  grave  is  here,  in  a  little  case  next  to 
my  heart.    Promise  me  that  you  will  see  that  they  do 
not  take  it  from  me.    It  is  the  link  which  unites  me  to 
my  mother,  and  if  I  thought  it  would  be  broken — Oh  ! 
I  ehould  not  have  the  courage  to  die.  .  .  .  Say,  do  you 
promise  to  do  what  I  ask  of  you  T 
"  I  promise,"  8»d  the  officer. 
!       "  Your  hand,  that  I  may  press  it  to  my  heart ;  you 
arc  very  kuid  to  me ;  and  if  the  Almighty  God  were  in 
,    his  omnipotence  to  give  me  my  life  a  second  time,  1 

would  devote  it  to  you." 
I       The  friends  parted. 

The  next  day  dawned.    They  had  arrived  at  the  place 
I   of  execution;  and  already  had  the  fatal  sentence  l>een 
'   read,  when  the  low  murmurs  which  ran  th^ll^;h  the 
■   ranlut,  suddenly  changed  into  almost  deafening  shouts, 
"  The  Emperor !  The  Emperor !  Long  live  the  Em- 

I  peror !" 

He  appeared,  dismounted  from  bis  horse ;  then  with 
his  short  quick  step  he  walked  up  to  the  condemned, 
'i   "  Pierre,  ' said  he  to  him.    Pierre  gazed  at  him,  and 

I I  made  an  effort  to  spotk,  but  a  sudden  stupor  seemed  to 
'  I   overwhelm  him.  "Pierre,"  continued  the  emperor ;  "  re- 

member  your  own  words  of  last  night.  God  gives  thee 
[  life  a  second  time  ;  devote  it  not  to  me,  but  to  France  ! 
I  Siie  too  is  a  kind  and  a  good  mother  !  Love  her  as  thou 
';  did«t  love  thy  firiit — thine  own."  He  then  turned  to 
I    dei»rt,  and  greeting  shouts  of  admiring  love  followed 

him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 
;      Some  yean  ^Fter  this,  a  captiun  of  the  Old  Guards 
i!   fell  mortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
;       Amid  the  din  of  battle,     was  heard  to  shont  in  his 
death  pangs — 
"Long  live  the  Emperor!    Fntnee  for  ever!  My 
I,    mother  !    My  mother  1" 
'       It  was  Pierre  Pitoisl 

— ♦  

'  POPULAR  YEAR-BOOK. 

I  Map  26.— »t  StrkaK'*  Bog. 

I  Ar  old  author  stateft,  that  "  upon  St.  Urban's  Day  all 
the  vintners  and  masters  of  vioeyards  set  a  table  either 
in  the  market-stead,  or  in  some  other  open  or  public 
place,  and  covering  it  with  fine  drapery,  and  strewing 

I   upon  it  green  leaves  and  sweet  flowers,  do  place  upon 

'  the  table  the  image  of  that  holy  bishop ;  and  then.  If  the 
day  be  clear  or  lair,  they  crown  the  image  with  great 
store  of  wine;  but  if  the  weathcrprove  rugged  and  rainy, 

j  they  cast  filth,  mire,  and  puddle  water  upon  it ;  per- 
suading themselvcd  that,  if  that  day  bo  fair  and  calm, 
their  grapes,  which  then  begin  to  flourish,  will  prove 

I  good  tliat  year;  but  if  it  be  stormy  and  tempestuous, 
they  shall  have  a  bad  vintage."  Brand  says  that  "  it  is 
customary,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  to  drag  the  image 
of  tit.  Urban  to  the  rirer,  if  on  the  d^  of  his  fbast  it 
happens  to  be  foul  weather." 


May  29:— fioijal  ^a\t  Sat?- 
On  this  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  Kestoration  of 
Charles  II.,  it  is  still  a  practice,  especially  in  the  north 
of  England,  for  the  common  people  to  wear  in  their  hats 
the  leaves  of  the  oak,  which  are  sometimes  covered  on 
the  occasion  with  leaf-gold.  This  is  done  in  commemom- 
tion  of  the  marvellous  escape  of  that  monarch  from 
thone  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  who  passed  under  the 
very  oak-tree  in  which  he  and  Colonel  Carlos  bad 
aeci-eted  themselves  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Worcester. 
Brand  observes,  "  I  remember  the  boys  at  Newcastle- 
upuiL-Tyne  had  formeriy  a  tannting  rhyme  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  which  they  used  to  insult  such  persons  as  they 
met  on  this  day,  who  had  not  oak-leaves  in  their  bats : 

'Tloy^oak 
The  TVhigB  to  provolre.' 

"  There  was  a  retort  courteous  by  others,  who  con- 
temptuously wore  plano-treo  leaves,  which  Is  of  the  same 
homely  sort  of  stuff : 

'  Plsne-tvpp  Icnvrs ; 
The  Churrh-folk  me  lliii  vm.'" 

It  was  usual,  some  years  batik,  to  decorate  the  monu- 
ment of  Richard  Penderell  {in  the  churchyard  of  Ht. 
Giles  in  the  licldfl,  London),  with  oak-branches,  on  the 
29th  of  May.  It  wa.s  also  customary  on  this  day  to 
ornament  the  statue  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  old  Itoyal 
Exchange,  in  a  similar  manner.  At  Tiverton,  Devon,'  * 
on  this  anniversary,  a  number  of  young  men,  dressed  in 
the  style  of  the- seventeenth  centuiy,  and  armed  with 
swords,  parade  the  streets,  and  gaiher  coutributtoiui 
from  the  inhabitants.  At  the  h^  of  the  procession 
walks  a  man,  called  "  Oliver,"  dressed  in  black,  with  his 
face  and  hands  smeared  over  with  soot  and  grease,  and 
his  body  bound  by  a  strong  cord,  tde  end  of  which  is 
held  by  one  of  the  men,  to  prevent  his  running  too  far. 
After  these  come  another  troop,  dressed  in  3ie  same 
style,  each  man  hearing  a  huge  brandi  of  oak :  four 
otbers,  carrj'ing  akind  of  throne,  made  of  oaken  boughs, 
on  which  a  child  is  seated,  bring  up  the  rear-  A  great 
deal  of  merriment  is  excited  among  the  boys,  at  the 
pranks  of  Master  "  Oliver,"  who  capers  about  in  a  most 
ludicrous  manner.  Some  of  them  amuse  themselves 
by  casting  dirt,  whilst  others,  more  mischievously  in- 
cUned,  throw  stones  at  him ;  but  woe  betide  tiie  young 
urchin  who  is  cai^ht;  his  face  assumes  a  most  awful 
appearanoe  firom  the  soot  and  grease  with  which  "  Oliver" 
begrimes  It,  whilst  his  companions,  who  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  escape  bis  clutches,  testify  their  pleasure 
by  loud  shouts  and  acclamations.  In  the  evening,  the 
whole  party  have  a  feast,  the  expenofs  of  which  arc 
defrayal  1^  the  collection  made  in  the  morning.  A 
correspondent  in  Hone's  "  Year-Book"  states,  that 
at  Exeter  the  29th  of  May  has  acquired  the  cognomen 
of  "  Lawless  day,"  a  name  every  way  appropriate  to  the 
proceedings  upon  its  celebration  in  that  city.  Early 
in  the  morning,  he  sayn,  the  bells  at  the  various  churches 
ring  merry  peals,  and  "  squads"  of  the  mischief-loving 
part  of  the  mobility,  with  large  bludgeotu,  haste  to 
diffirent  stations  which  they  have  previously  selected 
for  the  scene  of  operations.  The  stations  are  soon,  but 
not  always  peaceably,  occupied ;  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  two  parties  have  chosen  the  same  spot,  and  the 
right  of  possession  Is  decided  by  violent  and  obstinate 
contests.  As  the  day  advances,  and  these  prelimina- 
ries are  adjusted,  by  the  weak  giving  place  to  the 
strong,  the  regular  business  commences.  The  stoutest 
and  most  resolute  remain  to  guard  the  stations,  while 
the  reet  are  detached,  and  busily  employed  in  collecting 
mud,  stones,  brickbats,  old  mats,  hay,  straw,  and  other 
materials  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  forming  dams  across 
the  kennels,  for  stopping  the  water.  These  pools  are 
sometimes  as  much  as  two  feet  deep,  aud  are  called  bays. 
If  the  water  does  not  accumulate  bat  enough  in  these 
hay»,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  parties,  who  fetch  it 
from  various  parts,  in  all  kinds  of  vessels,  and,  when 
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they  can  get  nothing  bettor,  in  their  hat«.  At  each 
bay,  one  of  the  party  belonging  to  it  ia  stationed  to 
receive  donations  from  passengers.  If  a  gift  Ik  reused, 
he  makes  a  signal,  h;  whistling,  to  his  companions,  and 
they  directly  commence  splashing  and  bedabbling,  most 
lustily,  and  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  pass  by 
without  a  thorough  drenching ;  but  if  a  trifle,  however 
amallt  is  l>eBtowed,  the  donor  is  allowed  safe  conduct, 
and  throe  cheffis  for  his  libeiality.  Persona  Bometimes 
throw  a  few  halQwnce  Into  the  water,  and  become  by- 
standers, to  ei^oy  the  sight  of  the  snatching,  raking, 
tumbling,  and  rolling  of  the  poor  fellows,  in  their 
endearouTS  to  find  the  money,  which,  as  faflt  as  it  is  got, 
is  mostly  spent  at  tho  nearest  public-house.  The  effect 
of  the  liquor  is  soon  perceived  in  the  conduct  of  the 
various  parties ,-  and  it  mostly  happens  that  the  inter 
ference  of  the  beadles  and  constables  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Upon  "  Lawless  day  "  the  rabble  frequently 
drag  out  the  parish  engines,  and  pl^  them  upon  any  on 
whom  it  is  presumed  the  trick  can  be  practised  with 
impunity.  This  has  been  done  even  in  tho  principal 
streets.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  day  the  stations  are 
gradually  deserted,  one  after  the  other,  and  the  gnraps 
who  occupied  them,  and  have  not  spent  all  the  money 
they  collected,  go  to  the  public-houses  and  drink  it  out 
In  the  meantime,  the  vacant  places  in  the  streets  are 
eagerly  taken  posaession  of  by  ragged  children,  who 
imitate  the  rough  pastime  of  tbdr  elders. 

May  Zl.—^^it  i^unliag,  (1846.) 

This  festival  was  very  early  established  by  the  Church' 
in  commemoration  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  "  It  is 
called  Whit  Sunday,"  says  Bishop  Sparrow,  "  from  the 
glorious  light  of  Heaven  which  was  then  sent  down 
upon  the  earth,  from  the  Father  of  lights;  as  also 
because  the  new  baptized,  which  were  many  at  that  feast, 
(Whit  Sunday  and  Easter  being  the  two  solemn  timen 
of  baptism,)  were  then  clothed  in  white  garments,  as 
types  both  of  that  spiritual  whiteness  and  purity  of  soul 
which  they  rw»ived  in  baptism,  as  ^so  of  their  joy  for 
htHne  then  made  by  baptism  membera  of  CBBmr, 
childien  of  Gov,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

BKLIOIOUS  0BSKRVAHCK9. 

Fosbroke  relates  that,  in  some  churches  abroad,  un- 
consecrated  wafers,  preceded  by  water,  with  oak  leaves, 
burning  tow  or  torches,  were  thrown  down  from  the 
charch  roof ;  and  small  birds,  with  cakes  tied  to  their 
legs,  let  loose  during  the  celebration  of  Divine  service 
on  Whit  Sunday.  Lambarde,  in  a  book  written  arm 
1570,  says,  "  I  myself,  being  then  a  child,  once  saw  in 
Paul's  charch.  In  London,  a  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  where 
the  coming  down  of  the  Holt  Qho6t  was  set  forth  by  a 
white  pigeon,  that  was  let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole,  that  yet 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  roof  of  the  great  aisle; 
and  by  a  long  censer,  which,  descending  out  of  the  same 
place,  almost  to  the  very  gronnd,  was  swinged  op  and 
down  at  such  a  length,  uat  it  reached,  with  tbe  one 
sweep,  almost  to  the  west  gate  of  the  church,  and  with 
the  other,  to  the  quire  stairs  of  the  same,  breathing  out 
over  the  whole  church  and  company  a  most  pleasant  per- 
fume of  such  sweet  thin^  burned  therein."  Our  fore- 
&ther8,  on  this  festival,  decorated  the  churches  with 
garlands,  &c,  as  at  "Ea^jer, — an  ancient  and  beautiful 
custom,  which  is  still  observed  in  many  parts  of 
England. 

An  idea  appears  formerly  to  have  prevailed  la  this 
country,  that  "  whatsoever  one  did  ask  of  God  upon 
Wliit  Sunday  morning,  at  the  instant  when  the  sun 
arose,  Qoo  would  grant  it  him."  it  lias  been  suggested 
that  this  notion  not  improbably  took  its  rise  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holt  Spirit's  influence  to  render  prayer 
eff^ctoal. 


THE  DESERT  ISLAND. 

A  RICH  charitable  man,  being  deurous  to  make 
one  of  his  slaves  happy,  bestowed  upon  him  ft«e- 
dom,  and  also  a  ship  Jrvighted  with  aH  kinds  of 
costly  wares.  "  Oo^  said  he,  **  and  sail  to  a  forewn 
country,  where  yoa  can  trade  with  these  goow ; 
and  the  profit  shall  be  tout  own." 

The  slave  set  off  on  his  voyage ;  but  he  had  not 
been  longr  upon  the  sea,  when  a  violent  storm  arose, 
and  his  snip  was  cast  against  a  rock  and  wrecked. 
His  precious  wares  sank  in  the  deep,  all  bis  com- 
panions M'ere  lost,  and  he  alone  escaped  with  great 
difficulty,  and  contrived  to  reach  the  shore  of  an 
island.  Hungry,  naked,  and  helpless,  he  wandered 
farther  inland,  and  was  weeping  over  his  misfor- 
tunes, when  he  observed  in  the  distance  a  large 
town,  whence  a  number  of  inhabitants  came  towards 
him,  and  with  loud  shouts  of  jo^,  hailed  him  ns 
their  lung.  Then  sunroimding  hmi  with  cries  of 
wdcome,  they  placed  him  in  a  nilen^  car,  and 
led  him  to  the  town.  Arrived  at  the  Royal  Palace, 
they  clothed  him  in  a  purple  mantle,  bound  a 
diadem  on  his  brow,  and  mounted  him  upon  a 
golden  throne.  The  nobles  approached,  knelt  before 
him,  and  swore  alleeiance  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people.  The  new  king,  at  first,  believed  all  this 
splendour  to  be  a  wondrous  dream  ;  until  the  con* 
tmnance  of  his  good  fortune  no  longer  left  any 
doubt,  that  these  cxtraoi-dinarv  occurrences  Mere 
in  truth  realities.  I  cannot  understand,  said  he  to 
himself  what  has  bewitched  the  eyes  of  this  people, 
and  induced  them  to  make  a  forlorn  stranger  their 
king.  They  know  not  who  I  am,  they  ask  not 
whence  I  came,  but  place  me  at  once  on  thar  throne. 
This  must  be  a  struige  country  indeed,  since  sodi 
a  custom  prevails  in  it. 

Thus  he  reflected,  and  became  so  curious  to  know 
the  cause  of  bis  elevation,  that  he  determined  to 
ask  one  of  the  nobles  of  his  court,  who  appeared  a 
clever  man,  to  solve  the  riddle  for  him.  *'T^  me, 
vizier,"  said  he,  "  why  have  you  made  me  your 
king?  How  could  you  know  of  my  arrival  on 
your  island;  and  what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this?" 

"Sire,"  answered  the  vizier,  "this  island  is 
called  the  Island  of  Probation,  and  is  inhabited  by 
beings  of  a  peculiar  order.  In  times  gone  by,  they 
asked  the  Almighty  to  send  them  every  year  a  son 
of  Adam  to  rci^  over  them.  The  Almighty  has 
accepted  their  prayer;  and  every  year,  at  uie  same 
tim^_  He  causes  a  man  to  land  upon  th«r  island. 
The  inhabitants  hasten  joyfully  to  meet  him,  as 
you  have  seen,  and  adcnowledge  him  for  tbehr 
ruler,  but  his  government  lasts  only  one  year. 
When  that  period  has  elapsed,  and  when  the  ap- 
pointed day  comes  round,  he  is  deprived  of  all  hia 
authority.  His  ro^al  attire  ia  taken  from  him,  and 
he  again  puts  on  his  mean  clothing.  His  servants 
forcibly  carry  him  to  the  shore  and  place  him  in 
a  ship,  built  expressly  for  the  ^uipose,  which  bears 
him  on  to  another  island.  This  island  is  a  desert 
waste:  he  who  was  some  days  before  a  mighty 
king,  arrives  there  ragged  and  alone,  and  finds 
neither  subjects  nor  friends.  There  is  no  one  to 
pardctpate  in  his  misfortune;  and  if  he  has  not 
turned  hia  year  to  the  best  acconnt,  he  will  hare 
to  pass  a  soiTowAiI  and  melancholy  tife  in  this 
desert  land.  After  the  banishment  of  the  old  kin^ , 
the  people  go  forth  to  meet  the  new  one,  whom 
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the  providence  of  the  Almighty  sends,  in  the  nsnal 
manner,  ever^  year  without  exception,  and  they 
receive  him  with  the  same  pleasure  as  the  preceding 
ones.  Such,  Sire,  is  the  immutable  law  of  this 
kingdom,  which  no  sovereign  can  change  during 
his  reign." 

*'  And  were  all  my  predeceasors,"  pursued  the 
King,  "  made  acqoaintra  with  the  short  duration  of 
tiiieir  power?" 

"To  none  of  them,"  answered  the  Vizier,  "was 
this  law  of  mutability  unknown ;  but  some  allowed 
themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  brightness  which 
surrounded  their  throne;  they  forgot  their  sorrovr- 
ful  future  in  the  joyful  present,  and  passed  their 
year  without  acquiring  wisdom.  Others,  intoxi- 
cated by  the  sweetness  of  their  fortune,  did  not 
dare  to  reflect  upon  the  end  of  their  reign,  and  the 
ensuing  abode  on  the  desert  island,  lest  it  should 
have  embittered  their  present  enjoyment ;  and  thus 
they  staggered,  like  drunkards,  from  one  pleasure 
to  another,  imtil  their  allotted  time  was  fled,  and 
they  were  cast  into  the  vessel.  When  that  un- 
happy day  arrived  they  aU  began  to  lament  and 
bemoan  tlieir  blindness ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  they 
were  relentlessly  given  over  to  the  misery  whicn 
awaited  them,  MO  from  which  Uiey  had  not  taken 
thought  to  defend  tJiemsehres." 

This  nanratlTe  of  the  Vizier  filled  the  King  with 
alarm ;  he  trembled  at  the  fete  of  former  monarchs, 
and  earnestly  wished  to  escape  their  fall.  He  saw 
with  horror  that  some  weeks  of  his  short  year 
were  already  gone,  and  that  he  must  hasten  to 
employ  the  remaining  days  better,  and  endeavour 
to  atone  for  those  already  wasted.  "  "Wise  Vizier," 
he  replied,  "you  have  discovered  to  me  my  fiiture 
lot  and  the  short  duration  of  my  royal  state.  Tell 
me  also,  I  pray  you,  what  I  must  do  to  escape  the 
misery  of  my  predecessors?" 

**  Bear  in  mind,  Sire,"  answered  the  Vizier,  "  that 
you  came  naked  to  this  island,  for  ^us  you  will 
d^art  from  it>  never  more  to  return.  There  is, 
therefore,  only  one  way  of  preventing  the  want 
with  wMch  your  banishment  fhreateDs  you ;  that 
is,  to  coltiTate  the  island,  and  fill  it  with  inha- 
bitants. This  our  Ian 8  nllow  you  to  do;  and  your 
subjects  are  so  perfectly  obedient,  that  they  will 
go  wherever  you  desire.  Send,  therefore,  a  numl)er 
1  of  labourers  over  to  the  desert  land,  and  let  tlie 
waste  grounds  be  converted  into  fruitful  meadows; 
erect  towns  and  storehouses,  aud  provide  them 
with  alt  necessary  means  of  existence.  In  one 
word — prepare  for  yourself  a  new  kingdom,  whose 
inhabitants,  after  your  banisliment,  will  receive 
yoa  joyftilly.  Be  vigilant,  let  not  a  moment  pass 
nnemployed ;  for  the  time  is  short,  and  the  more 
yon  do  towards  the  erection  of  your  new  dwelling, 
the  happier  irill  be  your  abode  there.  Constantly 
figure  to  yourself  that  to-morrow  your  year  will  he 
already  passed,  and  take  advantage  of  to-cUy's 
freedom,  like  a  fugitive,  who  knows  that  chains 
await  him  on  the  morrow.  If  you  despise  my 
counsel  and  pve  way  to  procrastination  and  idle- 
ness, you  are  lost,  and  eternal  misery  will  be 
your  lot." 

I  The  King  was  a  sensible  man,  and  the  speech  of 
the  minister  gave  wings  to  tiis  decision.  He  at 
once  sent  off  a  number  of  his  subjects,  who  went 
i  wilUi^y  and  commenced  the  work  with  zeal.  The 
.  island  soon  b^an  to  improve,  and  before  six  months 
had  passed,  there  stood  fair  cities  on  its  blooming 
plains.    But  the  King  was  yet  unsatisfied.  He 


sent  over  other  inhabitants,  and  thev  were  even 
more  willing  than  the  first,  because  tiey  went  to 
a  pleasant  land,  inhabited  by  their  friends  and 
countrymen.  In  the  meantime  the  year  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Former  kings  had  trembled  at  the 
approach  of  the  moment  in  which  thej'  were  to  lay 
aside  their  transient  honours;  but  this  one  leoketl 
forward  to  it  w  ith  eagerness,  for  he  was  bound  to 
a}  land  where,  by  his  well-<lireGted  exertions,  he 
had  prepared  an  enduring  habitation.  The  ap- 
pointed day  at  last  arrived.  The  King  was  srased 
m  his  palace,  despoiled  of  his  diadem  and  royal 
attire,  and  placed  m  the  fatal  vessel  which  was  to 
bear  him  to  his  place  of  banishment.  But  hardly 
had  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  island  than  the 
inhabitants  hastened  joyfully  to  meet  him,  received 
him  with  great  honour,  and,  instead  of  decking  his 
head  with  a  diadem,  whose  splendour  lasted  but 
one  short  year,  bound  a  wreath  of  unfading  flowers 
around  his  brow.  The  Almighty  rewarded  his 
wisdom.  He  gave  him  the  immortality  of  his  sub- 
jects, aud  made  liim  their  eternal  King. 

•  •••»» 

The  rich,  beneficent  man  is  God;  the  slave  who 
is  sent  forth  by  his  mastcsr,  is  man  at  his  birth. 
The  island  where  he  lands,  is  the  world;  the  inha- 
bitants who  receive  him  gladly,  are  the  parents 
who  provide  for  the  naked,  weeping  stranger.  The 
Virier,  who  warns  him  of  the  sorrowful  fate  which 
awaits  him,  is  Wisdom.  The  year  of  his  reign,  is 
the  course  of  human  life ;  and  the  desert  island 
for  which  he  is  destined,  is  the  future  world.  The 
labourers  whom  be  sends  there,  are  the  good 
works  he  does  during  his  life.  But  the  Kings  who 
preceded  him,  and  did  not  consider  the  misery  that 
awaited  them,  are  the  larger  portion  of  mankind, 
who  are  occupied  only  wiUi  earthly  pleasures  and 
occupations,  and  do  not  remember  the  life  which 
follows  after  death — they  were  punished  with  want 
and  misoy,  whilst  the  other  appeared  with  full 
hands  before  the  thnme  of  the  Aunighty. 

♦ 

WOODSIDE  CHEQUERS.* 

Nut  to  know  "  Woodaidc  Chequers,"— its  comely  land- 
lord and  hiB  pretty  daughter,  its  niagnificeut  old  walnut- 
tree  and  velvet  bowling-green,  its  pleasant  orchard  and 
its  lawny  cricket-ground, — would  imply  a  degree  of 
ignorance  perfectly  nnpaidonable  in  any  inhabitant  of 
any  villwe  lying  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  our 
own.  We,  too,  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  as  &itb' 
fill  chroniclerB  of  village  history,  were  we  to  neglect  to 
introduce  thef:«ader  to  both  host  and  hontelry. 

1 1  was  a  shrewd  thought  of  the  original  founder  of  the 
"  Chequers,"  to  build  it  on  itA  present  site,— just  at  the 
confluence  of  the  only  lanes  which  can  aspun  tosomething 
like  the  dignity  of  r<»d8 :  for,  in  the  hot  and  uid  summer 
time,  he  must  be  a  resolute  and  eelf-denying  traveller, 
who  can  steadily  pass  it  by,  nor  tuA  aside  to  rest  him- 
self and  horae  beneath  the  cool  soft  shadow  of  the 
branchy  walnut-tree  before  the  door :  and  in  the  cold 
and  gusty  evenings  of  the  gloomy  winter,  there  is  a 
Bore  temptation  to  the  numb  and  weaiy  wayforer,  in  the 
broad  red  glow  of  wavering  light  which  streams  from 
every  lower  window  of  the  ion,  and  sheds  a  ruddy  glare 
upon  the  miry  road.  Other,  and  manifold  attracLionB 
are  there,  for  thoijC  who  make  the  "  Chequers"  their 
habitual  resort;  the  host  himself— not  certainly  the 
least — to  village  elders  a  boon  companion,  and  to  all  a 

{ I  ]  From  "  Fond  Runl  Keeordl,  or  GlImpMi  of  Vlllagf  lift, 
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jl  mirth-provoking  humorist;  while  his  ilaughter,  Lucy, 
j  an  arch  a*d  winning  Hebe,  the  "  cynoeure  of  neighbour- 
ing eyes,"  despotically  sways  the  hearts  of  half  the  Wood- 
side  bachelors.  No  wonder  they  extol  her  bther'e  "  old 
October,"  and  proclaim  his  homegrown  cider  to  be  a 
peerless  beverage ;  and  no  wonder  that  she  hath  as  many 
I  suitors  as  Penelope,  who  consume,  like  those  at  Ithaca, 
her  father's  substance;  but,  unlike  those,  perpetually 
'  enrich  the  exchequer  of  their  ho«t, 
I  Stephen  Mavis  !  — tbe  retr  name  seems  most  pecu- 
I  liarly  befitUnc  one  whose  npe  round  voice  can  mtia 
the  rafters  ring  agun  with  echoes  of  old  ^ees  and 
patches,  that  hare  cheered  the  heart  of  many  a  genera- 
tion gone.  Stephen  Mavis  !  that  little  oily  obese  man, 
whose  grey  eyes  twinkle  with  the  quiet  humour  which 
is  perpetually  working  at  the  comers  of  his  month,  and 
dropping  in  quaint  and  sententious  speeches  from  his 
tongue;  the  warm,  kind-hearted  friend  of  every  needy 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  parish ;  whose  bountiful 
disposition  is  proverbial,  whose  vct^'  filing  is,  in  fuct, 
excessive  credulity  ia  cases  of  simulated  ditttn-ss; 
who  in  a  fit  of  forgetfulncRB,  (such  was  fifx  vor^ion 
of  the  story)  deterged  the  whole  array  of  scores  from  off 
the  W-door,  oAe  bitter  winter,  when  work  and  money 
equally  were  scarce ; — what  a  lengthened,  and  withal  a 
tmthfhl  enlog>',  could  we  not  write  upon  the  character 
of  Gib  blithe,  child-hearted  host  of  "Wood«ide  Chequers." 

Deserted  in  his  infimcy, — one  of  the  waifs  and  strays 
of  humanity,  left  to  the  frigid  charity  and  precarious 
benevolence  of  the  world,  the  child  Stei>Uea  was  dis- 
covered by  some  Bchool-boys,  during  the  progress  of  a 
bird's-nesting  foray,  wrapped  in  an  old  bag-wig,  de- 
posited on  a  thymy  path,  not  many  paces  distant  from  a 
public  path,  and  keeping  soundly  beneath  tbe  broad 
blue  cope  of  heaven.  Transferred  to  the  pamh  work- 
house, the  poor  foundling  in  due  time  became  the 
pauper  scapegoat :  but  spare  diet  and  rough  usage,  hard 
words  and  blows  by  day,  and  a  mi8eral>le  couch  by  ni  '^ht, 
neither  impeded  Jiis  growth  nor  embittered  hiK  teiuj^r ; 
and,at  the  age  of  fourteen,tfae  merry-hearted  outcast  made 
his  firat  plunge  into  actjve  life,  in  the  capacity  of  odd- 
boy  at  the  CiooM-BnK^  Fam.  Thence,  mounting  the 
ladder  ^jtromotion,  he  was  inducted  to  the  ostlership 
of  the  "  Chequers and  some  years  later,  a  thrift,  and  a 
concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances,  were  the  means 
of  elevating  him  to  the  dignity  of  landlord, — the  ulti- 
matum of  his  aspirations,  the  crowning  gloi^'  of  his 
difficult  career,  ^or,  as  we  have  intimated,  has  pros- 
perity blunted  the  fine  edge  of  thoee  warm,  generous  feel- 
mgs  which  nature  gave  him  in  requital,  as  it  would 
seem,  for  man's  neglect.  He  is  the  father,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  of  every  orphan  child  within  the  range 
of  his  acquaintance ;  and  as  to  foundlings  !  discreet  and 
learned  men  would  most  assuredly  pronounce  his  over- 
Sowing  tenderness  for  them,  rank  monomania.  For 
our  own  part,  we  are  prone  to  tbe  belief,  that  Stephen's 
heart  is,  an«r  all,  worth  half-a-dozen  such  discreet  and 
learned  beads. 

For  long  after  Stephen's  assumption  of  the  style  and 
title  of  "  mine  host,"  common  consent  concurred  in 
dooming  him  to  an  irrevocable  celibate.  The  maiden 
portion  of  the  vilUge  noblesse  (for  your  patrician  ari- 
stocracy hath  its  plebeian  counterpart),  turned  up  their 
noses  (with  some  ii  was  a  work  of  supererogauim)  at 
the  nun  of  donbtml  parentage;  and  humbler  folks — 
as  humbler  folks  are  very  apt  to  do— submissively  con- 
formed to  their  example.  Hence  was  the  landlord  of 
the  "Chequers"  doomed  to  be  an  enfant  prrdu, — a 
bachelor  thrust  violently  without  the  matrimonial  pale, 
— a  mateless  Adam,  wandering  in  solitary  sorrow  round 
the  confines  the  marital  paradise.  Bless  you  !  they 
were  never,  more  mistaken  in  their  lives ;  for  Stephen 
suddenly  astounded  the  prophets,  and  falsified  their 
prophecies,  by  wooing,  winning,  and  wedding  the 
most  arrant  shrew  that  ever  trod  in  Eatherine  of 
Padua's  steps.  Swayed  by  tbe  impulse  of  a  most  pre- 
\'ailing  pity,  moved  by  a  sentiment  of  deep  compassion, 

^  


or  perhaps  half-conscious  that  hia  own  bene^'olence  of    ^  i 
disposition,  tending  to  excess,  needed  a  counterpoise,  a  j 
balance,  and  a  check,  Stephen  Mavis  wrote  himself  hus-    ' . 
band,  and,  in  due  time,  father.  j] 

In  the  dramas  of  an  old-lashioned  play-wright  (one 
Will  Sbakspeare  by  name),  we  find  it  recorded,  that 
Petruchio's  mate  was  most  effectually  subdued  and 
tamed ;  bat  Mistress  Mavis,  be  it  remarked,  was  perfectly 
untameable.  Kor  was  the  violence  of  her  temper  modi- 
fied in  the  least  degree  by  matrimony.  Yet  Stephen 
bore  it  all,  with  the  eqmuoimitT  of  a  philosopher,  and 
the  resignatjon  of  a  martyr.  InTective  only  didted 
some  expresuon  of  his  dry,  quaint  humonr;  and  when 
the  domestic  atmosphere  was  rife  witii  storms,  and 
resonant  with  feminine  thunder,  Stephen  would  coil  him- 
self up  like  a  tortoise  with  the  impenetrable  shell  of  a 
happy  indifference,  and,  with  an  inward  chuckle,  frame 
mentally  shrewd  aphorisms  upon  the  failings  of  his  un- 
gentle helpmate.  Finally,  the  poor  shrew  grew  weary  , 
of  this  idle  expenditure  of  breath, — then  hypochondria-  ' 
cal, — then  sickened, — and  then  died  !  And  this  was  Sie-  | 
phcn's  first  and  last  venture  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.  [ 

To  do  him  justice,  the  landlord  of  the  "Chequers'*  ■[ 
sorrowed  earnestly  for  bis  loss ;  though  happily  the  ' 
childish  prattle  of  hia  only  child  and  dan^ter,  Lue^r,  I 
mitigated  his  regret. 

Will  it  not  be  asked,  if  this  same  Lucy,  whom  nineteen  ' 
summers  have  ripened  into  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  | 
fabled  wood-nymph,  has  inherited  aught  of  the  maternal 
taint  1   In  truth,  we  must  respond  in  the  affirmative  ;  i 
but  then,  itiathc  slightesttintimaginable,and,  heighten-  ' 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  brilliancy  of  her  sparkling  eyes,  lend-  I 
ing  vivacity  to  her  movements,  and  imparting  a  sort  of   ' ' 
piquancy  to  her  conversation,  one  can  scarcely  wish  her 
spirit  less,  or  her  participation  in  the  milder  attributes  i| 
of  her  father's  character  greater  than  it  really  is.  Rivals  ' 
and  gossips  add,  that  Lucy  hath  a  potent  aud  invincible  i| 
self-will ;  but  so  bad  Beatrice  ;  and  yet,  what  cj-nic  thinks 
of  blaming  Benedick's  "dear  Lady  Disdain Like 
Beatrice,  too,  our  village  beauty  is  a  very  ".^c^ingood  ' 
apparel"  to  her  suitors,  albeit  there  are  two  who  claim 
an  enviable  preeminence  in  her  afi^on,  or,  to  any 
the  least  of  it,  esteem — John  Eleigh,  the  handsome 
Itailiff,  at  the  Warren  Farm ;  and  Hobert  Hothaom,  a 
thriving  village  tradesman,  with  a  snug  freehold  of  his 

own,  and  a  comfortable  neet-e^  in  the  Savings 

Bank.  But  then,  her  smiles  and  sarcasms,  her  gentle 
speeches  and  her  biting  Jests,  her  sunny  glances  and 
her  stormy  frowns,  are  apportioned  bo  equally  between 
the  two,  that  we  profess  we  are  atteriy_  incompetent  to 
pronounce  which  is  indeed  the  bvourite.  Merc  acci- 
dent, or  perluipa  caprice,  will,  we  suspect,  eventually 
decide  the  choice. 

•  «  »  « 

We  hud  our  pen  aside,  and  let  a  fwtnight  pass,  nor 
do  we  now  regret  the  pause ;  for,  on  a  bright  June  morn- 
ing, in  the  present  year,  when  the  sky  was  populous  i, 
with  soaring  birds,  and  jubilant  with  happy  song,  and  >< 
bright  with  cloudless  sunshine,  and  the  air  was  fragrant    | ; 
with  the  dewy  scent  of  tardy  orcbard-blos&ums,  and  the 
green  earth  still  glistened  with  the  beaded  lustre  of  the  < 
last  night's  shower,  and  tbe  luxuriant  irecs  spread  their 
broad  leaves,  as  though  they  wooed  the  sunshine,  and 
longed  to  dally  with  the  breeze,  and  bees  were  humming  i 
round  the  guden-flowers,  and  insecla  weaving  muy  ■ 
dances  in  the  mn,  and  martins  circlir^  the  old  chHreh-  | 
tower  in  rapid  rings—on  such  a  morning,  we  repeat, 
traversing  the  green  at  an  early  hour,  we  saw  that  busy  j 
hands  were  fiishioning  an  arch  round  tbe  "  Chequers'"** 
door ;  that  the  old  stone  cross,  elsewhere  alluded  to,  waa  [ 
dressed  with  flowers ;  and  th^  a  fiag,  «  new  and  utkim  • 
dag,  was  fluttering  from  its  summit.  What  did  it  all 
import  1   The  wake,  we  knew,  was  past,  and  wh^  could  | 
these  gay  decorations  mean  ?   We  put  tiic  queation  to  I 
Tom  Brcnchley,  the  hostler  of  the  inn,  and  his  broad 
unmeaning  features  relaxed  into  a  grin,  as  he  replied, 
"  Yoimg  missus  a-going  to  have  a  master,  sir."  And 
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tliCB  the  man  chuckled  a^ia,  m  thoiigb  he  bad  uttered 
someUiing  supremely  droll. 

*'  And  who  may  be  the  happy  man  f ' 

"  Master  Hotham,"  laconiu&lly  reBponded  he  of  the 
ample  mouth. 

Food  for  conjecture  this  !  A  most  provoking  stimu- 
lant to  curioaity.  What  did  it  all  import?  How  had 
the  match  been  brought  about  t  What  had  determined 
Lucy  in  the  choice  1  Happily  our  Toaderment  waa  not' 
defltined  to  have  a  vearitiome  dnration.  An  old  man — 
no  other  than  the  pariah  clerk,  bore  down  upon  tu  with 
an  evident  determination  to  bring  both  hinuelf  and  us 
to  anchor.  Bursting  with  the  secret,  the  venerable 
fonctiooaiy  scarcely  waited  to  be  questioned  before  the 
whole  history  came  trickling  from  hjs  tougue. 

ft  seemed  that  both  the  suitors  of  our  village  belle 
had  grown  impatient  (A  delay,  and  from  besieging  Lnc^-, 
bad  diverted  theiraaaaDlt  to  Stephen,  bent  upon  baiting 
him  into  such  an  exercise  of  his  paternal  influence  as 
Mhoald  compel  the  coquette  to  a  final  and  dsterdKned 
choice.  Our  host  pondering  upon  the  matter,  and 
secretly  making  his  own  election  of  a  Bon4n-law,  bent 
all  "  his  corporrail  agent«  to  the  feat."  With  an  intui- 
tive perceptitm  of  the  idiogyneracy  of  his  daughter's 
mind,  he  cooee  a  &TOunbU  opportuiuty  to  enlarjn  upon 
the  Bubjeci  vS  her  settlement  in  life,  dwelt  on  the  cha- 
racter and  prospects  of  her  suitors,  and  with  bittemeas 
and  vehemence  aspersed  and  ridiculed  the  pretensions 
of  Robert  Hotham.  The  artifice  succeeded  to  a  miracle. 
Lucy  first  palliated,  then  defended,  then  battling  for  the 
libelled  man,  not  merely  championed  his  suit,  but  burled 
a  scornful  native  at  that  of  John  Eldgh ;  and  when, 
^  the  secret  suggestion  of  our  host,-  Bobert  Hotbun 
visited  the  wayward  beauty,  and  stoutly  urged  his  suit, 
he  won  from  her  the  promise  of  her  hand,  and  Stephen 
gained  his  wiahed-for  son-in-law.  And  they  were  mar- 
ried; and  there  was  open-house  at  "Woodwide  Chequers," 
music  and  merry  dancing  on  the  green,  Momus  holding 
Jiigh  festival  without,  and  old  8uenn»— truth  milst  be 
told— heading  a  band  of  tipsy  revellers  within ;  and,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  Stephen  trolled  forth  his 
choicest  songs,  and  broached  bis  choicest  ales,  and  in 
the  ohoicest  language  he  could  command,  toasted  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  a  choice  old  beaker  of  his 
choicest  wine.  Rare  mirth  !  rare  festival  I  rare  revelry  ! 
a  day  marked  with  a  white  stone  in  the  village  callen- 
dar  by  all  but  the  rejected  wooer  of  the  bride,  who  pur- 
poMS,  it  is  affirmed,  to  leek,  in  efaange  of  residence, 
fo^etfnlnesa  of  the  pretty  barmaid  of  "  Voodside 
Cfaequan." 


DETACHED  THOUGHTS  ; 

FROM 
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•  or  dUMns  OmiM*  the  vwring  M»K  wM  ntlzad.'' 


A  TRUE  comforter  must  often  take  away  from  the 
mourner  all  ordinary  topics  of  consolation,  and 
lead  him  where  'only  the  highest  con  be  of  any 
avaiL 

A  perpetual  calm  would  hinder  the  fioictification 
of  flowers.    Let  this  console  us  under  suffering. 


The  involuntary  sanctification  in  our  minds  of 
the  dead— wherefore?  whence?  Not  from  a  life- 
long absence  merely ;  for  then  a  voyage  to  America 
would  produce  it  It  is  rather  the  idea  of  the 
change  in  the  departed,  the  putting  off  of  hU  body, 


his  novel  circumstances,  his  new  relations,  whence 
he  looks  down  upon  all  here  as  earthly.  i 

Memory  is  the  highest  gift;  we  do  not  feel  it  to  j 
bs  so,  because  we  only  partially  lose  it,  and  gene- 
rally retain  it  in  great  things ;  but  let  a  man  every 
moment  forget  oUiers,  and  then  see  what  he  would 
be.  We  are  the  creatures  of  the  past,  therefore,  of 
memory.  To  deprive  us  of  memory,  would  be  to 
thrust  us  naked,  destitute,  into  the  mere  present, 
only  the  moment  after  to  strq>  us  of  memory  again. 

A  good  action  shines  out  upon  ub  in  the  deceased 
— it  is  the  preciona  stone  which  the  Mexicans  place 
amid  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  that  it  may  represent 
the  heart. 

How  does  human  love  still  pine  after,  still 
stretch  forth  its  arms  to  clasp  the  fading  images 
that  still  elude  its  grasp !  It  would  make  for  itsf  If 
an  eternity  out  of  the  transitory  and  the  perishing ! 

Were  there  notalurkingdisbelief  of  immortality, 
there  would  be  far  more  courage  in  death,  more 
content  in  life,  and  less  oTex^value  for  it. 

There  are  persons  who,  endowed  vrith  a  higher 
sense,  but  with  weaker  powers  than  active  talent, 
receive  in  their  soul  the  great  worldrSpirit,  whether 
in  outward  life,  or  in  the  inner  life  of  fiction  and  of 
tbou^t,  who  remain  true  and  faithful  to  it,  as  the 
tender  wife  to  the  strong  man,  but  who,  when 
they  would  express  their  love,  can  only  uiier 
broken  sounds,  or  speak  otherwise  than  they  witih. 
If  the  man  of  talent  may  be  called  the  merry 
imitative  ape  of  genius,  these  are  the  silent,  seriuiiH, 
upright  woodmen,  to  whom  fate  has  denied  the 
power  of  speech.  If,  as  the  Indians  think,  tlic 
animals  are  the  dumb  of  the  earth,  these  are  the 
dumb  of  heaven. 

l^a  spirit  U  as  invisible  as  its  speech,  but  what 
does  there  not  lie  of  all  that  is  lofty,  all  that  is  life, 
in  a  smgle  word?  Is  it  lostwhen  the  air  on  which 
it  has  been  wafted  has  passed  away  ? 

We  speak  of  life  being  taken,  when  it  is  only 
yeara  that  are  taken. 

There  is  something  so  great  in  a  single  good 
action,  that  the  man  who,  in  his  whole  life,  has  per- 
formed even  one,  can  never  be  wholly  despicable. 

It  is  our.  eyes,  and  not  the  microscope,  that 
deceives  us.  It  could  not  create  or  show  what  is 
not.   llie  earth  may  be  infinitely  greater. 

Let  a  man  be  ever  so  much  upon  hii  guard 
against  a  flatterer,  there  are  still  a  few  points  at 
which  he  is  accessible. 

Huw  many  thousands  of  little  means  mui>t  a 
man  have  recourse  to,  before  he  can  accompiiith 
anything  great  I 

We  should  sooner  learn  to  know  men  if  we  did 
not  regard  ever^  action  as  the  result  of  a  fixed 
principle.  Capnce  prevents  their  adherence  to  it; 
and,  tnerefore,  we  ought  not  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  character  firom  a  single  action. 


A  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure,  nmy 
have  only  a  delight  of  the  senses;  but  ho  nho 
beholds  that  man's  eiuoyment  with  a  sympathizing 
eye,  has  a  beurt^lelight. 
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He  who  has  about  ten  things  a  single  original 
unhackneyed  thon^t,  has  many  bucE  about  a 
hundred  things. 

It  is  one  of  the  contradictions  in  man's  nature, 
his  knowle^e  that  he  has  these  contradictions. 

Fancy,  or  the  creative  power,  is  the  world-soul  i 
of  the  soul,  the  element-spirit  of  the  other  powers. ; 
Experience,  and  the  raried  influences  of  the  mind, 
tear  but  leaves  from  the  book  of  nature.  Fancy 
forms  these  parts  into  a  whole.  It  brings  even  the 
absolute  and  the  infinite  nearer  the  reach  of  rea- 
son, and  renders  them  more  discernible  tu  mortal 
man.  It  employs  itself  with  the  future  and  the 
past,  because  no  other  time  can  become  infinite  or 
totalised.  Not  from  a  room  full  of  air,  but  from 
the  whole  height  of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  ethereal 
blue  of  heaven  formed. 

He  who  is  not  growing  wiser  has  never  been 
wise. 

He  who  in  his  sphere,  however  drcnmBcribed, 

Serfects,  as  ftr  as  in  him  lies,  all  dut^  and  all  self- 
enial,  not  merely  in  doing,  but  in  abstaining, 
needs  for  his  growth  in  virtue  no  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, no  imusual  occasion  ,*  should  such  ar- 
rive, it  finds  his  already  grown. 

He  who  has  not  courage  enough  to  be  a  fool  in 
his  own  way,  ^vilt  scarcely  have  BuiBcient  to  be 
wise  in  his  own  way. 

How  pensive  we  are  made  by  a  beautiful  night— 
by  lovely  scenery— by  the  sound  of  music — by 
reflection  on  the  infinite — by  the  shadowy-tinted 
cliffs  of  the  future  ! 

We  should  never  mourn  for  one  that  dies  at 
fifteeo.  There  die  the  first  dawninga  of  love  with 
the  spring-flowers  in  its  little  heart.  I  would  visit 
the  ^rave  of  such  an  one  in  the  spring,  merely  that 
I  might  be  glad. 

Spring  passes  away,  and  so  must  tbou.  Is  thy 
cheek  of  roses  birertnan  the  rose  which  must  also 

fade  ?  Thy  song,  other  than  that  of  the  nightingale, 
which  is  also  silenced?  Lie  down  calmly  in  thy 
dust,  thou  human  flower.  That  dust  will  yet  be 
the  pollen  of  a  foirer  one ;  and  earth  has  no  more 
that  it  can  do  to  thy  blossoming  soul. 

The  greatest  sorrow  is  the  loss  of  the  beloved  by 
a  death  not  preceded  bv  illness,  or,  which  is  one 
and  the  same  things  by  death  taking  place  while  at 
a  distance  from  us. 

In  the  case  of  illness,  the  gradual  dying,  the 
visible  fading  away  of  the  cherished  image  before 
our  eyes,  slowly  accustoms  us  to  the  thought  of 
death — it  is  the  soothing  twilight  preceding  the 
night;  whereas  in  the  other  case,  the  sun  sets  at 
once,  without  twil^ht.  Yes,  the  greatest  sorrow 
is  the  beholding  the  blooming  countenance  beUnd 
the  pale  ghastly  face  of  death. 

If  everythii^  here  below  happened  as  thou 
couldst  wish,  in  every  particular,  even  the  most 
minute,  and  fulfilled  the  least,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  thy  desires,  thou  wouldst  gain  nothing 
but  the  awakeninjg  of  a  greater  desir^  not  to  be 
gratified  by  anytbmg  earthly. 


iVli'sceUaneons. 


"  I  bm  bm  made  only  a  noMgftrof  culled  fiowen, 
and  bkTt  brought  noOiinf  of  mjr  own,  but  the  itriiig  that 
tiaa  tlwn.'*— JfoRiaifiw. 


A  tvm  GHOST  8I0KT. 

Da.  FowuB,  Bidiop  of  QloneMter,  in  theeariy  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  believer  in  apparitions. 
The  following  conveTaati<m  of  the  bishop  with  Judge 
Powell  is  recorded : — 

"  Since  I  aaw  you,"  aaid  the  lan-yer,  "  I  have  had 
ocular  demonatration  of  tlio  existence  of  nocturnal  appa- 
ritions." 

"  I  am  glad  you  ate  become  a  oonvert  to  truth ;  but, 
do  you  Bay  ocular  demonstiationl  Let  mc  know  the 
particulars  of  the  storr." 

"  lly  lord,  I  will.  It  was — let  me  see — last  TbuiBday 
night,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  but 
uearer  the  Utter  than  the  former,  aa  I  lay  sleeping  in 
my  bed,  I  was  snddenlT  awakened  by  .  an  imcommon 
nois^  and  hesrd  someUiing  coming  up  stairs,  and 
stalking  directly  towards  my  room.  The  door  flying 
open,  1  drew  back  my  curtain,  and  saw  a  fiUnt  glim- 
mering light  enter  my  chamber." 

"  Of  a  blue  colour,  no  doubtl " 

"  The  light  was  of  a  pale  blue,  my  lord,  and  followed 
by  »  tall  meagre  personage,  his  locks  Uoary  with  age, 
and  clothed  in  a  long  loose  gown ;  a  leathern  girdle  was 
about  his  loins,  his  beard  thick  and  grizzly,  a  largo  fiir 
cap  on  his  head,  and  a  long  stafl*  in  his  umd.  Struck 
with  astonishment,  I  remained  for  some  time  motion- 
less and  silent ;  the  figure  ad^'snced,  staring  me  hill  in 
the  face ;  I  then  said, '  Whence  and  wliat  art  thou  1 ' " 

"  What  was  the  answer— tell  me— what  was  the 
answer  1 " 

"  The  fhllowing  was  the  answer  I  received <  I  am. 
watchman  of  the  night,  an't  please*  your  honour,  and 
made  bold  to  come  up  stairs  to  inform  the  family  of 
their  street-door  being  open,  and  that  if  it  was  not  soon 
shut,  thc^  would  probably  be  robbed  before  morning.'  " 


Thekb  are  eases  Ui  which  a  man  would  be  ashamed 
not  to  have  been  imposed  on.  There  is  a  confidence 
necessary'  to  human  intereounw,  and  without  which  men 
arc  often  more  imured  by  their  own  siii^picionft,  tlian 
they  would  be  by  the  perfidy  of  others.— BKri-p. 

Ths  works  which  continue  to  please  from  age  to  age, 
are  written  with  perfect  simplicity ;  while  those  which 
captivate  the  multitude,  by  a  display  of  meretricious 
ornaments,  if,  by  chance,  they  should  survive  the  fsshions 
to  which  they  are  accommodated,  ranain  only  to  fismish 
a  subject  of  ridicule  to  posterity. — ^twart. 

H  E  censures  Ood,  who  quarrels  with  the  imperfections 

of  man.— JSuric 

Mr.  Waobobh,  in  a  letter  judt  published,  says — Ere 
two  years.  I  feel  convinced  tliat  despatches  will  be  in 
London  on  the  21st  day  from  Bombay." 
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"  And  we  have  bw  task  to  do. 

Old  Sadud'i  uwm  to  elear 
Of  kll  thi  fWneh  and  llainiih  Iooob 

%ai^or|  ofT  iqpd^ti  fefr. 

"  The  Percy  if  onr  admiral, 

A  seamao  atout  aad  true ; 
Tlie  day  his  pmnon  wm  tinftirf  d. 

The  knaves  shall  dearly  me." 

"  Oh !  weary  men  are  we,  &ir  ain. 

Oh !  weaiy  men  ar«  we, 
And  wending  home  a  weaiy  way, 

Over  tbe  snmmer  sea ; 

*'  And  we  have  toiled  fall  many  a  day, 

And  watch'd  full  many  a  night. 
And  Rtraio'd  our  canvas  in  the  chlur. 

And  struggled  in  the  fight. 

"  But  glory  small  our  harque  beara  home, 

SmiJQ  boot  for  all  oar  pains, 
Savt  tme  and  loyal  Cornish  hearta, 

Whom  NO  disnonou  stuna.** 

"  Tom  then  with  ns,  brave  mariners. 

Fortune  will  yet  betide, 
For  ye  Hliall  bear  back  fair  renown, 

Asd  gold,  and  gear  beside." 

"  Ye  spefik  in  courteous  guise,  bir  sirs. 

But  so  it  may  not  be, 
For  aye  upon  our  there  hanga 

An  evil  destiny. 

"  But  an  by  God  his  grace  we  win 

To  Poye  our  haven  good. 
Bight  diuy  shall  onr  vowB  be  paid 

Before  the  holy-rood. 

"  And  ere  this  homed  moon  be  full, 

If  Heaven  it  ao  ordain, 
"With  brighter  fbrtnne  on  onr  luls, 

Wo  iriil  to  sea  again." 

Tliey  parted  there  with  promise  Inir, 

And  words  of  kindly  tone ; 
The  stately  fleet  like  castles  strong. 

That  little  barque  alona. 

^  sammer'a  day  she  scam  bad  tailed 

Upon  the  enmmer  sea, 
When  thej  were  aware  of  a  taD,  tall  ship. 

Fast  nearing  on  their  lea. 

"  Xow  Heaven  us  aid,"  the  capfala  said, 

"  Now  Heaven  ns  aid  and  save ; 
An  these  be  Flemish  loons,  I  trow 
Short  shrift  ouf  souls  shall  have." 

And  now  the  pirate  Flemishers 

Have  laid  the  barque  on  board. 
And  &Bt  and  Ml  thrir  deadly  oAis 

Upon  her  deck  have  poured. 

And  they  have  slain  her  strnggling  crew. 

Or  buund  them  limb  to  bmb, 
And  Iwred  her  sides  with  many  a  hole, 

lliat  she  no  more  may  swim. 

And  while  the  summer  ran  shone  bright. 

And  while  the  breeze  Ubw  tne, 
A  hundred  gallant  hearta  wait  dowB 

Into  the  summer  sea. 

Bhthe  hearts  are  yours,  ye  Tlemiiher), 

Ye  share  the  spoil  with  glee; — 
Tliiuk  ye  the  deep  sea  wave  wiQ  bids 

Your  deed  of  vOlanie  P 

The  breen  ia  fiiir,  ataadr  and  &ir, 

Aul  m  the  dime  of  a^, 
The  blood^etain'd  ahip  has  gaised  the  land 

WithlmSt.  AartVsbay. 

God's  walchfnl  eve  can  gujH 
Exrn  on  the  lonely  sea ; 


And  when  the  evening  lights  shiv  Mit 

^oM  the  (ood  #w9  of  ¥pye, 
Thi  cfauD  ia  past,  ttiqr  moor  tben  ftst 

They  moor  them  fast  in  peaccfol  guise, 

As  merchsnta  good  a^d  t^e ; — 
And  where  is  he,  the  guilt  stiaU  see 

Of  that  red-handfd  crew  F 

liow  when  ^  red  town-U^itB  grew  liira 

Acroes  the  midnight  tide, 
A  aulor      lemt  lighth  down 

From  off  the  Flemings  aide. 

And  when  he  touched  the  salt  tea  wnvr. 

He  settled  himself  to  swim. 
And  when  he  gained  the  harbour  bnsrh. 
He  ran  with  heart  and  limb. 

Bigfat  onward  through  the  town  be  sped 

Aa  hat  as  bolt  can  fly. 
Till  hekBodcethattheeartlegste 

Of  good  %r  John  TreflVy. 

"Whatc^eerP  what  cheer  F"  tlie  porter  erird, 

"  Who  knocketh  here  so  late  P 
Wliat  hasty  tidings  have  ye  brooght 

To  my  good  master's  gate  P  " 

"  A  stirring  tale,  thon  pwter  grev ! 

And  a  aad  t«le  tbeftbr, 
Will  Mng  tiia  red  blood  to  thy  chtvk. 

The  tear-drop  to  tUne  lye. 

There  be  false  traitora  in  onr  port, 

False  traitora  in  our  town, 
Tliat  hide  the  pirate's  bloody  knife 

Beneath  the  merchant's  gown. 

"  For  onr  good  barque  the  Tiger 

The  Flemishers  have  ta'cn. 
And  Bimk  her  in  the  deep  mid-tea, 

Tht  living  with  the  slain. 

"  Borne  back  unseen  amid  the  throng, 

I  gained  their  deck  alone ; 
And  Uca\'en  ^heir  course  hi^  hither  led. 

And  marked  them  for  onr  own. 

"  Bnt  thcT  have  sworn,  before  the  mora, 

Frerii  deedsof  Uood  to  do, 
And  we  nnat  np  with  heart  aad  hand. 

Or  ever  their  oath  be  true." 

"  Now  by  onr  liidye,"  qnoth  Sr  John, 

"  An  thou  say'st  truth  to  me. 
When  thon  art  grown  to  man's  eetate, 

Uy  obtain  shalt  thou  be." 

No  beacon  raised  it's  warning  flamr, 

No  'lanim  bell  was  rang ; 
Yet  eilent  at  ttie  harbonr  beadi 

There  gather  old  and  young. 

And  silent  at  the  harbour's  mouth 

They  raise  the  pondarons  chain. 
Ye  ettitiffs !  ye  have  crossed  it  once ; 

Ye  pan  it  not  again. 

A  hundred  gallant  men  at  Fct* 

Their  ei^tmn  good  Sir  John, 
Straight  to  the  treacherouf  merchaidveB 

Are  ateding  swiftly  on. 

And  hark  I  upon  the  aight-wind  borne, 

A  pealing  ahont  there  roae. 
With  all  tlie  din  of  mortal  strife. 

Wild  shrieks  and  elanging  blows. 

The  summer  son  earn  blytheiy  np, 

The  birdi  their  nmtini  matg. 
But  odd  and  dmd,  from  his  top-maat  head, 

Tlie  pirate  diicftaiB  hong. 


Hisglorious  mi^ht  full  weQ 
'liie  deed  of  vilhuiue. 


espy, 
requite 
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THE  DISCOVERT  OF  MADEIRA. 

A  P0BTU0UB8E  CHRONICLE, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under 
the  reign  of  Don  Juan  the  First,  the  Portuguese, 
after  having  completely  subdued  the  Moors,  turned 
all  their  thoughts  to  voyagea  of  discovery.  There 
appeared  almost  siroultaneoasly  Gilianez,  who 
doubled  the  formidable  Cape  B^ador;  Cintra, 
who  conquered  the  islands  of  Arguin  ;  Juan  Gon- 
salvo  Zarco  and  Tristan  Tessora,  two  courageous 
explorers  of  the  African  seas ;  Fernandez,  tbe 
first  who  ventured  to  navigate  the  river  Senegal ; 
Megno,  killed  while  fighting  against  the  negroes 
of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands ;  and  Gonsalvo  Velio, 
who  discovered  tbe  Azores.  Never  bad  such  a 
number  of  celebrated  navi^ton  appeared  at  the 
same  time  in  auy  one  nation.  The  better  to  direct 
their  maritime  expeditions,  the  Infant  Don  Henry, 
third  son  of  the  king,  had  taken  up  bis  residence 
At  the  castle  of  Ternaubal  upon  the  Cape  Sagres, 
thirtv-two  leagues  to  the  west  of  Lisbon,  from 
whicli  place  he  was  able  to  see  the  Portuguese 
vessels  sailing  towards  the  destination  which  either 
he  bimself,  or  Don  Juan  his  father,  had  marked 
out. 

!      At  the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  1421,  in 
a  miserable  bouse  in  the  suburbs  of  Sagree,  three 
!    women  were  working  in  silence  by  the  flickering 
i   light  of  a  torch.   The  eldest,  as  she  rose  on  hear- 
ing the  neighbouring  church-clock  strike,  said 
sadly,— 

"  It  ia  exactly  four  years  a^o  since  Jnan  Morar 
Icz,  yoOT  father,  left  us  at  this  very  hoar  to  go  to 
sea.   We  have  long  awaited  bis  retom,  but  his 
;    prolonged  absence  extinguishes  all  our  hopes.  He 
I    nas  doubtless  perisbe^  my  children, — perished 
'    amid  the  waves,  or  on  some  distant  shore,  deprived 
of  the  consolations  of  his  fiimily  and  the  rites  of 
the  church.    If  we  have  beett  unable  to  attend 
him  in  his  last  moments,  let  us  pray,  at  least,  for 
his  eternal  salvation." 
{        The  mother  and  daughters  knelt  down  together, 
I     weeping  bitterly,  and  recited  the  psalm,  Domine 
I     Deia,  audi  n»ae  orathnftn  moriuortm  Itrael. 
\       Hardly  had  they  finished  tbe  first  verse,  when 
the  door  was  hastily  thrown  open,  and  a  man  ad- 
vanced into  the  room.  In  spite  of  uie  white  mantle, 
the  hood  of  which  fell  over  his  forehead,  and  the 
nntrimmed  beard  which  concealed  the  lower  part 
j     of  his  face,  the  three  women  thought  they  recog- 
j    nized  Juan  Moralfez ;  but  tbe  night-'wind,  rushing 
thiimgh  the  door  of  tbe  dwelling,  extinguished  the 
I    torch,  and  thus  prevented  them  from  more  fully 
asceriaiuing  the  identity  of  tbe  stranger. 

"  It  is  Juan's  spirit  come  back  to  visit  us,"  ex- 
claimed the  mother,  seized  with  superstitious  dread. 

"No,  Pepita,"  replied  the  new-comer;  "I  am 
no  spirit,  hut  your  own  husband,  whom  Provi- 
dence has  saved  from  shipwreck  and  captivity, — 
Light  the  torch,  that  I  may  see  and  embrace  you 
all." 

After  the  first  effusion  of  joy,  the  eldest  of  the 
girls  said  to  Jnan,— 

"  We  had  lost  all  hope  of  seeing  you  again, 
dear  father." 

'*  Ob,  yea !"  added  the  second ;  "  we  wept  for 
you  as  one  lost  to  us  in  thia  worid.  We  frequently 
j     seated  ourselves  on  the  sea-shore,  as  if  question- 
I     ing  tbe  immenae  ocean  what  had  become  of  you, 
^   ai.d  supplicating  heaven  to  restore  yon  to  our 


prayers ;  and,  when  we  retnraed  In  tbe  evening, 
we  returned  with  despair  in  our  hearts." 

"  I  was  indeed  near  being  taken  from  you,  my 
children,"  replied  Moralez.  "  1  long  believed  that 
I  should  never  be  permitted  to  return  to  my  family 
and  my  country.  I  have  suffered  much,  but  this 
night  repays  me  for  all." 

"Where  have  you  come  from  just  now?"  in- 
quired Pepita. 

"  From  tbe  prisons  of  Morocco." 

"  You  have  been  a  prisoner,  then  ?" 

"  But  six  days  ago  I  was  a  slave  to  tbe  unbe- 
lieving dogs.  Weary  of  ray  wretched  fate,  I  re- 
solved to  jobtain  my  liberty  at  all  hazards.  Escap- 
ing by  A  miracle,  I  dared  to  cross  the  sea  in  a  mere 
skiff:  the  hope  of  wain  seeing  you  redoubled  my 
courage.  Brides,  I  knew  that  yon  were  in  want 
of  my  assistance,  and  that,  during  my  absence,  you 
could  scarcely  have  been  able  to  earn  enough' for 
your  support;  and  I  longed  to  make  you  ac- 
quaintedtwith  a  secret  of  which  I  alone  am  the 
possessor,  and  which  cannot  fUil  to  enrich  us.  At 
this  very  moment,  miserable  and  destitute  as  I  am, 
I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  inestimable  service  to 
Portugal.  To-morrow  I  will  explain  to  you  my 
meaning ;  this  evening  I  have  need  of  repose,  an^ 
have  not  strength  to  undertake  so  long  a  recital." 

The  next  day  Moralez  related  to  his  wife  the 
circumstances  which  had  so  long  detained  him 
from  her. 

"You  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  set  sail  in  the 
spring  of  1417,  to  pilot  a  merchant  vessel  which 
was  returning  to  England.    Being  one  day  on  the 

a nay  at  Bristol,  I  was  accosted  by  a  young  Eng- 
shman,  who  abruptly  said  to  me, — 
"  *  Your  name  is  Juan  Moralez,  and  you  arc  a 
pilot  V 
" '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  *  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  your  skiil  and 
experience.  Will  you  undertake  to  pilot  a  vessel 
which  I  have  freighted  to  Cadiz/' 

" '  I  am  at  your  service.  When  do  you  set  out  V 

•"This  very  night.' 

"  *  To-night !  But  the  sea  looks  angry,  and  the 
wind  is  contrary.' 

'  No  matter !  my  affairs  require  me  to  leave 
England  immediately.  If  you  agree  to  accompany 
me,  I  will  pay  you  royally,' 

"  Thot^  such  great  haste  appeared  most  sus- 
picious to  me,  the  thought  of  seeing  you  once 
again,  and  increasing  the  sum  I  should  bring  you, 
determined  me  to  follow  the  young  man  on  board 
his  vessel,  which  was  lying  within  a  mile  of  the 
coast.  We  set  sail  as  soon  as  the  boat  which  had 
brought  us  was  hoisted  up  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
The  wind  was  south-south-west,  and  blew  hard  at 
intervals.  We  kept  at  first  a  direct  course,  but 
were  soon  obliged  to  lower  our  smack-sails,  and 
hoist  tbe  lug  and  fiying  top-sails,  and  fly  before 
Ibe  wind,  wilhout  any  regard  to  our  destination. 
Thestorm  lasted  till  the  nextday,  and  carriedaway 
our  mizen-mast.  For  thirteen  days  we  thus  con- 
tinued the  sport  of  wind  and  waves, — lost  in  the 
solitude  of  the  ocean, — when,  at  length,  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  land  appeared  in  sight,— a  beautiful 
and  verdant  land.  Birds  of  brilliant  plumage  came 
and  perched  on  our  yards,  and  unluiovm  animals 
came  oat  of  the  woods  to  stare  at  us.  It  was  Para- 
dise, Pepita,  with  all  its  joys !  Masham,  our  cap- 
tain, ordered  us  to  land,  and  descended  the  first 
into  the  boat,  and  with  nim  a  lady  whom  I  bad 
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uot  before  seen,  as  she  bad  not  lefl  faer  cnbin 
during  tbe  voyage.  She  was  weak  and  pale ;  grief 
and  iadgue  overcome  her.  Poor  lady !  the 
btstory  of  her  life  was  like  that  of  many  others : 
a  youthftd  love,  M'hose  course  proverbially  never 
runs  smooth — a  marriage  of  interest — an  elope- 
ment— a  violation  of  her  sworn  faith.  Alas !  the 
two  guilty  ones  have  cruelly  expiated  their  crime. 
They  are  both  dead,  Pepita!  They  escaped  the 
tempest  but  to  perish  on  the  desert  land.  The 
woman,  Anne  Dorset,  expired  first;  Masham  fol- 
lowed a  few  days  afterwards ;  and  both  are  laid  in 
that  dist-nnt  isle. 

"  After  having  paid  them  the  last  duties,  we 
again  set  sail.  A  dreadful  hurricane  cast  our  vessels 
on  the  coast  of  Africa;  half  of  our  crew  were 
engulfed  in  the  waves ;  the  rest,  by  clii^ng  to  tbe 
wreck,  were  enabled  to  reach  the  shore,  where  the 
Moors  awaited  us.  I  am  the  only  survivor  of  all 
that  had  to  endure  tbe  sorrows  of  captivity ;  God 
seems  to  have  preserved  me,  lest  that  island,  to 
which  I  only  know  the  route,  should  remain  unin- 
habited. He  has  chosen  me  to  show  it  to  my 
fellow-countrymen, — to  enlarge,  by  a  new  cocquest, 
the  Portuguese  possessions, — toincreasethe  nches 
of  my  country, — and  to  ensure  to  myself,  together 
with  a  brilliant  position,  an  imperishable  re- 
nown." 

Juan  Moralez  pronounced  these  last  words  with 
such  enthusiasm,  that  his  wife  caught  the  infec- 
tion, and  already  saw  him  in  command  of  av^el, 
and  discovering,  like  Marco  Paulo,  a  new  island 

of  Cipatigo. 

*'  I  approve  of  your  projects,"  said  she,  "  though 
they  wul  be  the  means  of  again  separating  us ; 
they  are  those  of  a  good  patriot  and  a  man  of 
honour.  But  are  you  quite  sure  of  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  this  unknown  island  f" 

"Ara  I  sure?"  replied  Moralez,  drawing  a  roll 
of  parchment  from  his  portfolio.    *'  Look,  here  is 
,  the  plan  I  have  drawn  of  it.    This  point  is  Cape 
!  Sagres,  where  we  are  at  this  moment ;  to  the  south 
I  are  the  coasts  of  the  states  of  Barbary  ;  by  fol- 
lowing them  yon  will  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  a  little 
river  called  Mulaya;  I  know  it  but  too  well,  for 
it  was  there  those  cursed  Mussulmen  attacked  our 
wrecked  vessel.  Well !  almost  opposite,  to  the  west, 
observe  the  (urcle  I  have  drawn ;  it  is  my  island, — 
the  island  which  we  have  discovered.  Suppose, 
now,  that  we  have  set  out  from  Sagres,  by  steering 
to  the  south-west  we  shall  come  directly  to  my 
dominion." 

"But  first,"  replied  Pepita,  "you  must  solicit 
I  an  audience  of  the  King,  or  rather  of  the  Infimt, 
!   ^vho  chiedy  superintends  the  maritime  affairs." 
"  I  have  thought  of  that,  acd  1  will  spend  this 
day  iu  drawing  up  a  petition.    Quick,  give  me  my 
desk  ;  I  feel  quite  inspired." 
I      Moralez  spent  more  than  a  week  in  composing 
and  eopjing  a  detailed  memorifd.  Then  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  gates  of  the  Castle  of  Ter- 
naubal,  and  demanded  on  audience  of  the  Prince. 

"Impossible,  my  good  man,"  answered  the  offi- 
cer of  the  guard.  "  Tormented  by  the  number  of 
solicitors,  Don  Henry  has  determined  to  refuse 
them  all." 

"  May  you  not,  at  least,  present  him  with  a 

petition?" 

"  No;  he  has  solemnly  declared  he  will  receive 
none.  He  has  been  confined  to  bed  for  sometime. 
His  physicians  attribute  his  illness  cither  to  his 


labours  or  his  hard  study ;  and  the  strictest  repose 
has  been  ordered  him." 

"  To  whom,  then,  am  I  to  apply?" 

"  To  his  M^esty,  Don  Juan,  at  his  royal  palace 
at  Lisbon."  , 

Morales  returned  sorrowfully  home,  and  com- 
municated his  disappointment  to  his  wife. 

**  I  would  go  at  once  to  Lisbon,"  said  he,  "  but 
it  is  a  long  way,  and  we  have  no  money.  I  will 
wait,  and  go  every  day  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  the  Prince.  Every  moment  that  I  am  not 
engaged  as  a  pilot,  I  will  stand  sentinel  at  the 
gates  of  the  palace." 

Faithful  to  this  plan  of  conduct,  Moralez  for 
two  months  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
piloting  vessels  whidi  were  either  coasting  or 
entering  the  harbour.  Every  evenii^  he  went  to 
inquire  after  the  Infiint,  who  was  now  recovering 
his  exhausted  strength.  The  gnuds  and  domestics 
of  Temaubal  were  become  femiliar  with  the  inde- 
fatigable petitioner.  Without  acquainting  them 
with  his  object,  he  spoke  eagerly  of  the  discovery 
of  a  land,  whose  magnificent  forests  he  so  enthusi- 
astically described  that  they  named  him — "  Tbe 
Man  of  the  Woods.    (El  Nuemo  de  Madira.)" 

Moralez  was  almost  beginning  to  despair,  when, 
one  morning  on  awaking,  he  heard  his  daughter 
say  to  some  one  at  the  door — 

"  Yes,  Senor,  it  is  here  he  lives ;  but  he  docs 
not  bear  tbe  tide  you  have  given  him.  His  name 
is  not  Don  Jnan  Moralez,  but  simply  Juan  Mora- 
les, coasling-pilot  by  trade." 

"  Whatever  his  condition  may  be,  Senora,"  re- 
plied the  stranger,  "  be  is  a  man  of  merit,  honoured 
by  the  esteem  of  the  Prince  in  whose  name  I 
present  myself  here." 

"  Welcome,  Senor,"  cried  the  pilot,  running  to 
him  half-dressed.  "  May  God  protect  Don  Henry, 
for  having  at  length  thought  of  his  faithful  servant ! 
Pepita,"  cried  he  to  his  wile,  "open  a  bottle  of  old 

Eort,  and  bring  a  feed  of  oats  for  the  gentleman's 
orse.  Well,"  added  he,  addressing  the  stranger, 
"  the  Prince  is  then  restored  to  health,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  hear  me !" 

"  Unfortunately,  not  just  yet;  before  gnmting 
you  an  audience,  be  wishes  to  obtain  some  infor- 
mation as  to  what  ;^ou  require,  and  he  has  deputed 
me  to  learn  the  object  of  your  petition." 

"  MoUiin^  con  be  more  easy,  Senor;  I  will  give 
it  to  you,  if  you  will  be  kinil  enough  to  be  the 
bearer  of  it" 

"Such  was-the  object  of  my  visit,  Seuor.  Give 
me  your  memorial,  and  it  shall  be  laid  this  very 
day  before  Don  Henry." 
**  Can  it  be  possible  ?"  cried  the  pilot 
"  Nothing  more  certain ;  and,  in  three  days,  I 
myself  will  oriug  you  the  answer." 
-  "  In  three  days !    Do  you  hear  that,  Pepita  ? 
In  three  days  the  Prince  will  know  my  project, — 
he  will  grant  me  a  vessel  for  its  accomplishment. 
I  shall  go  out  with  the  title  of  captain,  take  pos- 
session of  the  island  in  the  name  of  His  Mwesty 
Don  Joan  the  First,  and  on  my  return  I  shul  be 
loaded  with  honoturs  and  riches.    Ah !  Senor,  you 
are  my  good  genius." 

"  You  owe  me  no  thanks replied  tbe  stranger, 
quietly.    "  I  am  only  obeying  the  orders  of  iny 
master.    Where  is  your  petition  ?" 
"  Here  it  is." 

"  Have  you  carefully  read  it  over?"' 
"  I  know  it  by  heart." 
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"  Have  you  nothing  to  add  to  it  V 

"  I  think  not ;  however,  we  can  look  over  it 

together,  Senor." 

"  Tliat  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  Prince 

has  charged  me  to  receive  from  your  own  mouth 

some  short  statement;  but  he  uone  has  a  right 
]    to  penetrate  your  secret,  and  to  hear  its  details. 

He  alone  has  a  right  to  break  the  seal  of  your 

petition.    Adieu,  Senor  Moralez,  you  shall  see  me 

again  in  three  days." 
The  Cavalier  rode  rapidly  away,  leaving  Moralez 
j   intoxicated  with  a  jb^  which  was  shared  by  aU  his 

family.  But,  to  their  great  surprise,  the  messen- 
1  ger  of  Dob  Henry  did  not  appear  on  the  third  day. 
I      "  The  prince  has  not  had  time  to  examine  my 

scrawl,"  said  Juan  Moralez.    **  No  matter,  I  am 

accustomed  to  have  patience." 
'      A  week  passed,  and  no  messenger  appeared. 
'      "  You  must  go  look  fbr  him  at  TemaubaV'  said 

Pepita. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Moralez ;   "  but  I  was 
,   so  excited  when  he  was  here,  that  I  forgot  to  ask 
his  name," 

'*  That  forgetfidness  is  easily  repaired ;  be  must 
,   be  well  known ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  describe 
I    him,  and  relate  what  has  passed." 
I       Moralez  hastened  toTemaubid.  On  approaching, 
be  heard  the  sound  of  bells,  and  the  report  of 
arqiiebusades,  and  learned  that  Juan  the  First  and 
,    his  royal  consort  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  were 
come  from  Lisbon  to  visit  the  Infant  Don  Henry, 
and  were  advancing  to  the  castle,  attended  by  a 
numerous  suite,  and  an  escort  of  archers.  The 
pilot  made  his  w.iy  through  the  crowd  of  people 
which  were  hastily  ranging  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  road  through  which  the  royal  retinue 
were  to  pass,  and  looked  about  in  eager  search  of 
his  visitor,  whom  he  soon  perceived  near  the  king, 
mounted  on  a  magnificent  palfrey, 
i       "  What  is  the  name  of  that  cavalier,"  said  he  to 
'    one  of  his  n^hbonrs,  "with  tlie  cap  and  red 
I    plane,  whois  decorated  with  the  order  of  Christ  f" 
;       "Heisanewanivalat  Court;  his  name  is  Nunez 
I   d'Alvadro;  he  was  a  lieutenant  on  board  tfaevessel 
I ,    in  the  expedition  to  Ceuta,  and  appears  to  be  in  , 
great  favour  for  the  last  few  days,  without  any  one 
being  able  to  tell  why." 

Moralez  had  not  time  to  inquire  more;  the  retinue 
having  passed  on,  the  order  in  which  the  two  rows 
of  spectators  stood  was  broken,  and  the  crowd 
j  rushed  into  the  court  of  the  castle.  Carried  along 
1  liy  the  torrent,  the  pilot  made  his  way  through  the 
j  gii.irds,  approached  Nunez  d'Alvadro,  who  was 
'  alighting  from  his  horse,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
I   arm,  exclaimed — 

"  What  about  my  petition,  Senor?" 
Nunez  turned  hastily  round,  and  his  face  was 
covered  with  a  deadly  paleness,  which  the  pilot 
attributed  to  anger. 

"  Pardon  me/'  said  he,  "fbr  thus  importuning 
I  Ton,  bnt  you  promised  to  come  to  me  at  the  end 
I    of  three  days,  and  1  have  been  expecting  you  in 

ivain." 
"  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  forgotten  you,"  re- 
plied Nunez,  recovering  from  his  consternation ; 
I     *'  the  Prince  knows  all  about  you,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  speak  to  him  before  the  day  is  over." 

"  How  am  I  to  accomplish  that?  The  people,  as 
usual,  will  be  admitted  into  the  royal  apartments 
during  the  repast;  shall  I  await  that  opportunity, 
or  shall  I  follow  you  on  the  instant  V 


"Come  with  me  now,"  said  Nunez,  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  formed  his  resolution. 

After  having  ascended  some  steps  of  the  grand 
stair-case,  they  both  passed  through  a  long  corridor, 
and  entered  an  apartment  of  which  Nunez  had  the 
key. 

"  This  is  the  room  I  occupy  atTemaubal.  Stay 
here  until  I  call  you  ;  you  will  find  some  curious 
manuscripts  in  my  library,  which  will  while  away 
the  time. 

"I  am  so  grateful  to'you,  Senor,  for  having 
deigned  to  use  your  influence  for  me." 

"  I  have  less  than  you  tliink;  but,  oa  some  ser- 
vices have  procured  me  the  esteem  of  the  Prince, 
it  is  my  duty  to  avail  myself  of  my  position, 
to  encourage  projects  useful  to  the  state.  I  must 
leave  you,  lienor  Moralez ;  I  shall  not  forget  you. 
You  have  had  a  long  walk ;  you  must  be  hungry ; 
would  yon  like  some  refreshment?" 

"  I  willingly  accept  your  offer,  though  it  is  stupid 
enough  to  dine  alone.  In  drinking  to  the  health 
of  Don  Henry,  I  shall  find  the  hours  which  will 
elapse  before  my  interview  with  him  less  tedious." 

Nunez  d'Alvadro  went  out,  and  repaired  to  the 
stables  of  the  castle,  where  he  founa  his  servant 
cleaning  his  horse.  This  servant  was  an  African 
Moor,  who  had  fallen  to  him  as  his  share  of  the 
booty  after  the  siege  of  Ceuta. 

"  Ben  Hamed,"  said  he  to  htm,  *'you  shall  have 
your  liberty  and  two  hundred  piastres,  if  yoa  will 
obey  my  orders." 

The  Moor  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  There  is  a  man  in  iny  apartment,"  continued 
Nunez,  "  whose  death  is  necessary  to  me." 

"  Master,  give  me  your  sivord." 

"No,  his  cries  would  be  heard,  and  his  body 
would  bear  marks  of  violence ;  his  death  must  be 
attributed  either  to  accident  or  suicide.  You  must 
rid  me  of  him  secretly,  and  without  any  noise. 
Listen  to  me ;  get  him  somethin|r  to  eat  from  Uie 
nailre  d'hote/,  and  a  flagon  of  wme.  Before  yon 
^0  into  Ihe  room,  pour  the  contents  of  this  vial 
into  the  wine ;  it  is  a  powerfiil  narcotic  which  he 
cannot  resist.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  during 
which  time  you  must  let  yourself  be  seen  as  much 
as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  you  can 
then  return  to  the  man,  who  by  that  time  will  be 
in  a  deep  sleep,  and  you  can  throw  him  out  of  the 
window  into  the  moat  of  the  castle." 

"And  yon  will  snear  to  me,  Senor,  that  I  shall 
have  my  liberty?" 

"  I  swear  it  on  the  cross  of  my  order.  To-mor- 
row, at  the  break  of  day,  the  vessel  of  which  I  have 
obtained  the  command  will  set  sail  for  an  island 
off  tbc  coast  of  Afiica.  In  passing,  I  will  stop  at 
Tunis,  and  will  leave  yon  there.  With  the  sum 
you  wilt  have,  it  mil  be  easy  for  you  to  retam  to 
your  country." 

"  Master,"  said  Ben  Hawed,  "vou  have  always 
treated  me  honourably.  You  will  restore  me  to 
my  cDuntry,  and  all  that  you  ask  of  me  in  return 
is  to  kill  a  Christian !  I  promise  you  that  before 
midnight  it  shall  be  done." 
"  You  may  rely  on  my  faith,  as  I  rely  on  yours." 

Nunez  d'Alvadro  hastened  to  the  sea-shore, 
jumped  into  a  boat,  went  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
gave  the  sailors  orders  to  be  in  readiness  at  a 
moment's  warning.  On  his  return  to  Ternaubal,  a 
page  brought  him  a  letter  from  Don  Henry. 

"  It  is  my  commission  I"  exclumed  Nunez,  joy- 
fnlly.   "  Mow  the  success  of  my  plot  is  certain. 
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Fortune  was  near  playing  me  a  slippery  trick,  but 
I  have  retrieved  All ;  and  now  it  U  I  who  will  reap 
all  the  K^ory,  which  a  miserable  wretch  would  have 
utorped." 

He  returned  on  board  to  reiterate  bU  instruc- 
tions ;  then  hastened  to  the  banquet-hall,  where 
the  royah  family  were  already  seated.  Around  the 
table  were  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  uf  Sagres 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  who  had  been  admit- 
ted to  behud  their  Sovereigiu,  according  to  the 
cofltom  obsored  in  public  unqoets.  Hie  crowd 
becoming  thinner  a  tittle  before  the  dessort,  Jnu 
the  First  beckoned  Nunez  to  approach,  aiM  con- 
gratulated him  upon  the  discoytry  reserved  to  his 
courage.  My  intention,"  added  he,  "  is  to  be 
present  at  the  departure  of  your  vessel,  and  as,  in 
order  to  do  so,  we  must  be  up  before  day,  ve  will 
now  retire  to  our  apartments." 

"  They  arc  situated,"  said  the  Prince,  "  in  the 
opposite  wing.  Permit  me,  my  father,  to  show 
you  the  way." 

All  the  guests  rose,  and  descended  the  garden 
stair-case.  Don  Henry,  who  was  lirst,  suddenly 
stopped  on  perceivinga  man  asleep  on  the  landing- 
place;  and  Nunez  d'Alvadro  was  struck  with  aston- 
ishment and  terror  on  recognising  juan  Morales. 
He  was  quietly  lyinfr  at  fbll  lei^:th,  like  a  dmnlurd 
overcome  by  abundant  libations.  He  breathed 
heavily,  but  his  flushed  face  expressed  no  emotion 
of  any  kind. 

"  Who  is  this  man?"  demanded  the  king. 

"  Undoubtedly  some  miserable  drunkard,"  said 
Nunez.  "  Shall  I  have  bim  carried  out  of  the 
CasUe?" 

"  No,  Senor,"  said  the  Prince.  "  I^t  him  be 
awakened,  and  I  will  question  him." 

Several  now  approached  Juan  Moralez,  and 
shook  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder  manytimea, 
without  being  able  to  awaken  bim. 

"  Prince,"  said  the  physician,  who  always  accom- 
panied the  king,  "  this  man  is  not  drunk, — ^he  baa 
only  taken  a  strong;  dose  of  opium ;  but  1  have  the 
means  of  rousing  him  from  hia  lethaivr." 

"  Set  about  it  immediately,"  replied  Don  Henry. 

The  physician  retired  to  prepare  an  antidote, 
the  receipt  of  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
Arabs;  and  which  simply  consisted  of  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  grains  of  coffee. 

In  the  meanwhile  one  of  the  attendants  said 
to  the  Prince, "  Prince,  I  know  that  man ;  his  name 
is  Juan  Moralez.  He  ia  a  coasting  pilot,  and  sur^ 
named  the  '  Man  of  Madeira.'  Dunug  your  illness 
be  has  continually  presented  himself  at  the  gates 
of  the  castle,  alleging  that  he  had  an  important 
petition  to  lay  before  you ;  and  that  he  knew  the 
wav  to  an  unknown  islaua,  where  he  had  landed 
with  an  EncUsbman  named  Madiam." 

"  What  does  this  mean!"  demanded  the  Prince, 
turning  to  Nunez  d'Alvadm. 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  prince,"  stammered  be ; 
*<  perhaps  this  man  was  one  of  our  crew." 

During  this  conversation,  the  doctor  had  re- 
turned and  given  a  draught  to  Juan  Morales,  who 
was  not  long  before  he  opened  bis  eyes.  The 
Prince  began  to  question  him,  and  the  pOut  faith- 
iVilly  related  all  that  had  passed. 

"  Whilst  waiting  for  Don  Henry,"  said  he,  in 
conclusion,  "  a  Moorish  servant  brought  me  some 
wine  and  refreshments,  and  then  left  me  alone. 
The  heat  of  the  weather  T"'^^i"g  me  very  tlursty, 
1  completely  emptud  the  flagon  whidi  the  Moor 


bad  served  up.  In  a  few  moments  I  felt  the  blood 
mounting  to  my  temples;  my  face  was  covered 
with  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  my  sight  became 
dim.  Stunned  and  almost  senseless,  feeling  the 
absolute  necessity  of  movement  and  air,  I  opened 
the  door  and  rushed  into  the  passage ;  but  my  gid- 
diness increased,  my  bead  swam  round,  and  I  fell 
senseless  in  the  place  you  fbimd  me." 

So,"  said  the  Prince,  "  Nunez  pretended  to  be 
my  messenger." 

"Yes,"  my  Prince,  "and  I  have  given  hun  the 
petition  and  charts,  of  which  1  have  duplicates." 

**  Show  nM  these  documenta.  I  see,  Senor  Mor&* 
lez,  that  you  have  been  the  victim  of  a  moat  odious 
betrayal  of  confidence;  but  ample  amends  shall  be 
made  you.  You  can  sleep  this  night  at  the  castle. 
I  will  send  two  of  my  guards  to  prevent  your 
family  from  being  uneasy,  and  to-morrow  we  will 
inquire  into  the  affiiir.  But  where  is  Nunes 
d'Alvadro?" 

Seeing  his  plot  discovered,  Nunez  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  this  incident 
to  escape.  Don  Henry  ordered  that  search  should 
be  made  for  the  furtive.  The  sentinel  at  the  gates 
reported,  that  Nunez  had  left  the  castle  on  horse- 
back, with  his  slave  Ben  Hamed. 

"MenterezI"  said  the  Prince  to  the  Captain  of 
the  Guards,  "  go  in  pursuit  of  them,  and,  ^if  the 
darkness  hides  them  nota  you,  at  least  take  mea- 
sures to  find  them  before  morning.  To  you,  doctor, 
I  confide  Joan  Moralez,  andenjomyou  to  consider 
his  life  as  precious  as  my  own." 

At  these  words  the  Prince  went  away,  leavine 
the  pilot  as  if  in  a  dream.    He  bad  but  a  conliised 

Serception  of  the  fact  that  had  been  revealed  to 
im.  His  character  was  so  opposite  to  anything 
like  treachery,  that  he  could  not  conceive  any  one 
capable  of  such  a  tissue  of  deceit.  Hia  situation 
presented  mysteries  above  his  compreheuuon.  A 
shipwreck  had  opened  to  him  the  means  of  makiiig 
his  fortune.  His  triumph  was  the  result  of  ma- 
noeuvres, the  oluect  of  which  was  hu  ruin ;  and  it 
was  Ids  enemy  himself  who  had  been  the  means 
of  his  introduction  to  the  Prince.  The  course  of  < ' 
these  events  seemed  to  bim  to  l>e  directed  by  an 
invisible  hand,  add  he  knelt  in  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Providential  guidance  of  the  Al- 
mighty. The  same  evening,  he  was  presented  by 
the  Pnnce  with  one  hundred  ducats  and  a  magni- 
ficent robe.  The  next  day,  Don  Henry  gave  bim 
a  patent  of  nobility,  and  the  brevet  of  a  Captain  of 
a  vessel. 

"I  a  Noble  I  I  a  Captain!"  cried  Juan. "  Pepita 
will  not  b^eve  it;  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  attested 
by  the  signature  of  Juan  the  First, — stamped  with 
^e  royal  seal  Hy  Prince !  I  hope  one  day  to  die 
in  your  service." 

"  A  truce  to  compliments,  Senor,"  said  the  Prince. 
"Whilst  you  were  taking  repose,  I  examined 
and  made  enquiries  about  every  thing  that  con-  | 
ceraed  yon.  Nunez  d'Alvadro,  abusing  the  powers  1 
that  I  del^ated  to  him,  set  sail  last  night.    We  | 
must  not  let  this  traitor  have  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
covery. Set  out  at  once !  Two  vessels  are  anchored 
in  the  harbour  of  Sagres ;  one  is  to  be  commanded    i ' 
by  Don  Juan  Gonsuvo  Zarco,  the  other  by  you.  | 
I  have  given  you,  as  coadjutor,  this  brave  gentle- 
man, because,  two  years  a^o,  be  discovetvd  the 
island  of  Puerto  Santc^  which,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  aUe  to  ascertain,  is  in  Hm  neighhonrhood  of 
that  which  we  Shan  call  Madeira.  Go,bid  fhreweU  [ 
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to  jour  family,  and  be  ready  to  go  on  board  in 
three  hours.  Go !  I  have  ordered  a  horse  to  be  at 
your  disposaL" 

Three  hours  after,  the  wife  and  children  of  Mo- 
rale* were  ^tng  earnestly  after  the  vessel  which 
was  bearing  Dim  to  an  unknown  country. 

lite  two  ships  arrived  at  Puerto  Santo,  where 
they  found  some  Portuguese  whom  Juan  Gonaalvo 
Zarco  had  left  there  in  his  preceding  voyage.  Mo- 
ralez  consulted  his  charts,  and  saw  that  the  island 
of  Madeira  ought  to  be  to  the  south-west;  no  land 
appeared  in  that  direction,  but  they  perceived  thick 
clouds  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

"  Madeira  is  there,"  said  the  old  Pilot  to  Juan 
Gonsalvo.  "  Those  clouds  are  only  the  "halations 
of  its  immense  woods." 

The  two  adventurers  courageously  set  sul,  and 
OTereoming  the  fears  of  the  sailors,  Uiey  landed  at 
Madeira,  of  which  they  took  possession  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  1421,  in  the  name  of  King  Juan  the 
First,  and  of  the  Prince  Don  Henry,  Knwht  and 
Grand-master  of  the  Order  of  Chnst.  Tbey  dis- 
embarked on  a  slip  of  land,  and  their  first  act  was  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Masham  and  Anne  Dorset 

Five  days  afler  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
the  weather,  which  had  been  &vourabIe  during 
their  voyage,  suddenly  changed.  I'he  sea  became 
mountains  high,  and  beat  furiously  on  the  rocks  of 
the  coast,  and  thunder  clouds  covered  the  heavens 
like  a  thick  veil. 

"Our  vessels  are  in  a  safe  bay,"  said  Moralez, 
"but, woe  to  any  ship  at  sea  in  this  dreadful 
weather !  We  have  landed  here  the  first ;  the  vessel 
of  Nunez  d'Alvadro  must  be  still  on  the  way,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  villainy,  I  cannot  help  pitying  him 
andpra;^ing  for  him. 

At  this  moment,  the  watchers  stationed  on  the 
top-masts  gave  notice  that  there  was  a  vessel  in 
sight  The  two  commanders  left  the  cabin  for  the 
deckf  and  distinguished,  at  a  little  distance,  a  vessel 
beaten  about  by  the  hurricane. 

"That  must  be  the  vessel  of  Nunez,"  cried 
Zarco. 

'*  Let  us  try  to  help  him,"  siud  Moralez. 

"  It  would  be  impossible,"  replied  Zarco,  "we 
could  not  put  out  our  boats  without  exposing  the 
lives  of  our  men.  Besides,  the  ship  is  already  on 
the  roeks,  and  the  crew  are  clinging  to  the  masts 
and  broken  pieces  of  the  wreck." 

"  Perhaps  we  ixagH  be  able  to  save  some  of 
them,"  said  Morales.  "  To  the  boats  1  my  meq. 
Bring  ropes,  boards,  and  emptor  casks  1"  Then, 
throwingnimself  into  the  boat  with  several  sailors, 
be  steered  to  the  place  where  the  strutting  crew, 
and  pieces  of  the  vessel,  were  driven  by  the  waves. 
But  bis  efforts  were  unavaihng;  the  sea  engulfed 
all,  and  the  only  corpse  whidx  he  succeeaed  in 
ex^tricating  from  the  waves,  was  that  of  Nunez 
d'Alvadro. 


"  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was 
placed  upon  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the 
wicked  ia  abort"  Jpb  u.  4, 5. 


FBANK  FAIRLEOH; 


OR, 

SCENES  FROU  THE  LIFE  OF  A  PRIVATE  PUPIL. 
CHAP.  Tl. 

Tan  moment  Dr.  Mildman  arrived  at  home  the  next 
day,  Lawless  watched  him  into  his  study,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  was  safely  lodged  therein,  proceeded,  by  the  aid  of 
sundry  nails  and  loops  previously  placed  then  for  the 
purpose,  to  bang  his  macintosh  right  across  the  passage, 
so  that  no  (Hie  oould  leave  the  study  without  running 
against  it  He  then  ambushed  binuelf  near  the  open 
door  of  the  pupil's  room,  where,  unseen  himself,  he  oould 
observe  the  effect  of  his  arrangements.  Coleman  and  I, 
also  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  event,  ensconced 
ourselves  in  a  Ikvonrable  position  for  seeing  and  hearing. 
After  waiting  till  our  small  stock  of  patience  was  neariy 
exhausted,  we  were  rewarded  by  hearing  the  study-door 
slowly  opened,  followed  by  the  tread  of  a  well-known 
footstep  in  the  passage.  'She  next  sonnd  that  reached 
our  ears  was  a  quick  shuffling  of  feet  apon  the  oil-cloUl, 
as  if  the  person  advancing  had  "shyed"  at  some  unex- 
pected object ;  then  came  the  muttered  exclamation, 
"Bless  my  heart,  what's  this ^"  And  immediately  af- 
terwards. Dr.  Hildmau's  face,  wearing  an  expression  of 
the  most  thorough  perplexity  and  bewilderment,  ap< 
peered  cantiously  peeping  from  behind  the  macintosh. 
Having  apparently  saUsfied  himself  that,  no  enemy 
being  eoneealed  there,  he  had  nothing  fiirther  to  fear, 
bat  that  the  whole  plot  was  centered  as  it  were  in  the 
mysterious  garment  before  him,  he  net  himself  seriously 
to  work  to  examine  it.  First  he  pulled  out  his  eye- 
glass, and  stepping  ttack  a  pace  or  two,  took  a  general 
survey  of  the  whole;  he  then  approached  it  agam,  and 
taking  hold  of  it  in  difibrent  plaices  with  his  iuind,  ex- 
amin»i  it  In  detail  so  closely  that  It  seemed  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  count  the  number  of  threads.  Being 
appiuvntly  unwilling  in  so  difficult  an  investigation  to 
trust  to  the  evidence  of  any  one  sense,  he  replaced  his 
eye-glass  in  his  waistcoatrpocket,  and  began  rubbing  a 
portlen  of  the  skirt  between  his  hands ;  the  sense  of 
touch  failing,  however,  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the 
subject,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  he  applied  his  nose  to 
it.  "rhe  result  of  this  was  an  indescrilmble  exclamation, 
expressive  of  intense  disgust,  followed  immediately  by 
a  violent  sneeze ;  then  came  a  long  pause,  as  though  he 
were  considering  of  what  possible  use  such  a  garment 
could  be.  At  length  a  raj  of  light  seemed  to  break  in 
upon  the  darkness,  and  once  more  laying  liands  on  the 
maeintosh,  he  proceeded,  after  unhooking  it  from  the 
nails  on  which  it  hong,  slowly  and  deliberately  to  put 
it  on,  with  the  back  pEurt  foremost,  somewhat  after  the 
&shion  of  a  child's  pinafore.  Having  at  length  accom- 
plisheMl  this  difficult  operation,  he  walked,  or  rather 
Bhoffled,  (for  his  petticoats  interfered  greatly  with  the  free 
use  of  his  limbs,)  up  and  down  the  liall,  with  a  grave, 
not  to  Mty  solemn  expression  of  countenance.  Appear- 
ing  perfectly  satisfied  after  one  or  two  turns  that  he  had 
at  last  aolved  the  enigma,  he  divested  himself  of  the 
perplexing  garment,  hung  it  on  a  peg  appropriated  to 
great-coats,  and  approached  the  door  of  the  pupil'ii 
room. 

By  the  time  he  entered.  Lawless  was  seated  at  his  desk 
studying  Herodotus,  while  Coleman  and  I  were  de^ly 
immersed  in  our  respective  Ent^ds. 

After  shsking  hands  with  Oaklands,  and  addressing 
some  good-natured  remarks  to  each  ttf  us  in  turn,  he 
went  up  to  Lawless,  and,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  his 
shoulder,  said,  with  a  half  smile — "1  am  afraid  I  have 
made  r^er  an  absnrd  mistake  about  that  strange  gar- 
ment of  yours,  Lawlras:  1  suppose  it  is  8<mie  new  kind 
of  great  coat,  is  it  not  r  "  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  sort  of  water- 
proof cloth,  made  with  Indian  rubber."  "Indian  rub- 
ber Is  it  1  Well,  I  fancied  so ;  it  has  not  the  nicest  smell 
In  the  world.  I  certainly  thonght  it  was  a  smock-frock, 
though,  when  I  saw  you  go  ont  In  It.  Is  not  it  rather 
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awkward  to  walk  In  ?  I  found  it  no  when  I  tried  it 
onjoBt  now,  and  buttoning  behind  doefl  not  aeem  tome 
at  all  a  good  plan."  "Ho,  sir,  but  it  u  meant  to  bntton 
in  front;  perhaps  you  pat  it  on  the  back  part  fore- 
most." "  Hera  !"  said  Dr.  Mildman,  trying  to  iook  aa  if 
he  thought  such  a  thing  imposKible,  and  foiling — "  it  is 
a  very  singuiar  article  of  dress  altogether,  but  1  am  glad 
it  was  not  a  smock-frock  you  went  out  in.  I  hope, 
(continued  he,  turning  to  Oaklands,  with  an  evident 
wish  to  change  the  conTersation)  I  hope  they  took  good 
care  of  you  when  you  aniTed  last  nigfitl" 

This  was  tnniinff  the  tables  with  a  vengeance  !  Lawless 
became  suddenly  immersed  in  Herodotus  agun.  "  Oh  ! 
the  greatest,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  had  so  much  attention 
I»id  me,  that  I  was  almost  ujwe^  by  it.  I  was  not  quite 
overcome,  though,"  he  continued,  with  a  sly  glance 
towards  Lavless,  "and  Mrs.  Mildman  gave  its  some 
very  nice  tea,  wluch  qait«  revived  me."  "  Well,  I'm 
glad  they  muiaged  to  m^o  you  comfortable  amrng 
them,"  observed  Dr.  Mildman,  turning  over  his  papers 
and  books,  preparatory  to  beginning  the  morning's 
study.  "Hadn't  you  better  ask  him  when  be  expecls 
the  soft  will  be  down  T  suggested  Coleman  to  Oaklands 
in  a  whiqter.  "  No,  you  Jsckaaapes,"  was  the  reply, 
"and  don't  you  make  me  langh  wneu  that  old  gentle- 
man is  in  ue  room,  for  there's  nothing  more  &tiguing 
than  the  attempt  to  smother  a  laugh."  Coleman's  only 
answer  to  this,  if  answer  it  could  be  called,  was  a 
grimace,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  throwing  Oak- 
lands into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  he  fonnd  it  very  hard 
labour  indeed  to  stifle ;  nor  had  his  countenance  qoite 
recovered  from  the  efltets  of  hts  exertions,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  the  Dr.etor's  table  tonndeigo  an  examina- 
tion similar  to  that  which  had  appeared  so  formidable 
to  me  a  few  days  before and  thus  terminated  the  nota- 
ble adventure  of  the  cuter's  frock,  though  I  observed 
that  after  a  week  or  two  had  elapsed,  the  macintosh  was 
handed  over  to  Thomas,  and  Smithson  was  called  upon 
to  tax  bfs  inventive  powers  to  famish  Lawless  with  a 
less  questionably  shaped  garment  of  the  same  material. 

A  few  days  after  thifi,  as  I  was  walking  with  Coleman, 
he  suddenly  exclumed,  "Well,  of  all  Uie  antediluvian 
a&irs  I  ever  beheld,  the  old  fellow  now  coming  towards 
us  is  the  queerest :  he  looks  like  a  fossil  edition  of  Me- 
thuselah, dog  up,  and  modernized  some  hundred  years 
ago  at  the  very  feasL  Holloa  I  he'sgoing  mad  I  believe ;  I 
hope  he  does  not  bite."  The  sabject  of  these  somewhat 
uncomplimentary  remarks,  was  a  little  old  gentleman  In 
a  broad-brimmed  white  hat,  turned  up  wiUi  greon,  and 
a  black  cloth  spenser,  (an  article  much  like  a  boy's 
Jacket  exaggerated,)  from|,beneath  which  protruded  the 
veiy  broad  tails  of  a  blue'  coat,  with  rather  more  than 
their  proper  complement  of  bright  brass  buttons,  while 
drab  g^ters  and  shorts  completed  the  costume. 

The  moment,  however,  f  beheld  the  countenance  of 
the  individual  in  question,  I  recognised  the  neve^to■be- 
mistaken  mole  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  my  late  coach 
companion  to  London.  The  recognition  seemed  mutual, 
for  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  me  than  he  stopped  short, 
and  pointed  strught  at  me  with  a  stout  nilver-mounted 
bamboo  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  uttering  a  sonorous 
"  Umph  ! "  as  he  did  so,  to  which  somewhat  unusual 
mode  of  salutation  may  be  attributed  Oolenutn's  doubts 
as  to  his  sanity.  "  Who'd  ever  have  thought  of  meeting 
you  at  Helmstone,  I  should  like  to  know ) "  exclaimed 
he  in  a  tone  of  astonishment.  "  I  was  going  to  aay  the 
same  thing  to  yon.  Sir,"  replied  I :  "  1  came  down  here 
the  veiy  day  on  which  we  travelled  together."  "  Umph  I 
I  came  the  next :  well,  and  what  are  you  doing  now  you 
are  here  1  Schoolmaster  lives  here,  I  suppose-^Tntor,  yon 
call  him,  though,  don't  youl"  I  informed  him  of 
my  Tutor's  name  and  residence,  when  he  continued, 
"  Umph  !  I  know  him ;  veiy  good  man,  too  good  to  be 
plagued  by  a  set  of  tiresome  boys— men,  though,  you 
call  youndves,  don't  you  1  Umph  !  Is  he  a  man,  too  1 " 
he  enquired,  pointing  to  Coleman.  "  I've  hem  a  man 
these  seventeen  yvm.  Sir,"  replied  Coleman.  "  Umph, 


a  man  seventeen  years  ago  !  a  baby,  more  likely :  what 
does  he  meani  what  does  be  meant"  I  expluned  that 
he  probably  intended  a  pun  apon  his  name,  which  was 
Coleman.  "A  pun,  umph}  ne  makes  puns,  does  hel 
funny  boy,  funny  boy,  1  dare  say.  How  does  the  Doc- 
tor like  that,  though  1  Make  puns  to  him,  he'd  ptmish 
you,  umph  1  Stupid  things  puns — made  one  myself  then, 
though— just  like  me.  Well,  give  the  Doctor  my  compli- 
ments,— Mr.  Frampton's~l  live  at  No.  10,  Castle-street, 
— he  knows  me,  and  ask  him  to  let  yon  come  and  dine 
with  me  next  week :  bringr  unny  boy  too,  If  he  likes  to 
come,"  and  away  be  posted,  muttering  "  Umph !  plaguing 
myself  about  a  pack  of  boys,  when  I  might  be  quiet— 
just  like  me  !"  We  did  not  liul  to  deliver  Mr.  Framp- 
ton's  message  to  Dr.  Mildman  on  our  return  home, 
who  willingly  gave  us  the  required  permission,  saying 
that  he  knew  but  little  of  the  old  gentleman  penonally, 
Uum^  he  had  redded  for  several  years  at  Helmsbmo, 
but  tnat  he  was  universally  respected,  in  spite  of  his  ec- 
centricities, and  was  reported  to  have  spent  great  part 
of  his  life  abroad.  The  next  time  I  met  my  new  friend, 
he  repeated  his  invitation  to  Coleman  and  myself,  and, 
on  the  day  appointed,  gave  us  an  excellent  dinner,  with 
quite  as  much  wine  as  we  knew  what  to  do  with; 
amused  and  interested  ub  with  sundry  well-told  anec- 
dotes of  adventorea  he  had  met  with  during  his  rod- 
dence  in  foreign  lands,  and  dismissed  us  at  nine  o'dodc 
with  a  tip  of  a  guinea  each,  and  an  injunction  to  come 
and  see  him  again  whenever  we  pleased. 

For  many  succeeding  weeks  nothing  of  any  particular 
moment  occurred  to  interrupt  the  even  tenonr  of  the 
new  course  of  life  I  had  entered  upon.  The  liking 
vUeh  Oaklands  seemed  to  have  taken  to  me  at  first 
sight  soon  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship,  which  con- 
tinued daily  to  increase  on  my  part,  as  the  many  noble 
and  loveable  qualities  of  his  disposition  iqipeared,  one 
by  one,  from  behind  the  veil  of  indolence  which,  till 
one  knew  him  well,  effectually  concealed  them.  Cole- 
man, though  too  volatile  to  make  a  neal  Mend  of,  was  a 
very  agreeable  companion,  and  (if  It  wore  ever  possible 
to  get  him  to  be  serious  for  a  minute)  showed  that,  be- 
neath the  frivolity  of  his  manner,  lay  a  basis  of  clear 
good  Bense  and  right  feeling,  which  only  required  calling 
forth  to  render  him  a  much  higher  character  than  he 
appeared  at  present.  For  the  rest,  I  was  alternately 
bullied  and  patronised  by  Lawless,  (though  be  never 
ventured  on  the  former  line  of  conduct  when  Oaklands 
was  present,)  while  Cumberland,  although  outwardly 
professing  great  regard  for  me,  never  let  ^p  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  me  an  ill-natured  turn,  when  he  could 
contrive  to  do  so  without  committing  himself  openly. 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  MuUins  only 
served  to  place  beyond  a  doubt  the  &ct  of  his  being  a 
most  unmitigated,  and  not  over  amiable,  fool.  The  word 
is  a  strong  one,  but  I  much  fear  that,  if  i  were  to  use  m 
milder,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

For  my  Tutor  I  soon  began  to  conceive  the  warmest 
feelings  of  r«^;ard  and  esteem ;  in  fact,  it  was  impoesibte 
to  know  him  well,  and  not  to  love  him.  Simple  an  s 
child  in  every  thing  relating  to  worldly  matters,  he 
united  the  deepest  learning  to  the  most  elected  piety, 
while  the  thoroughly  practical  character  of  his  religion, 
carried,  as  it  was,  into  all  the  minor  det^ls  of  eveiy-day 
life,  imparted  a  gentleness  and  benignity  to  his  man- 
ner which  seemed  to  elevate  him  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  mortals.  If  he  had  a  fi&nlt  (I  suppose, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  proving  him  mortal,  I  miut 
allow  him  one)  it  was  a  want  of  moral  courage,  which 
made  it  so  disagreeable  to  him  to  find  bolt  with  any 
one,  that  he  wonld  now  and  then  allow  evils  to  exist, 
which  a  little  more  firmness  and  decision  might  have 
prevented ;  but,  had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  woiddhare 
been  q^nite  perfect,  and  perfection  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
met  with  in  this  life. 

Cumberiaud,  after  the  eventful  evening  on  whidi  be 
acted  as  peaoe-maker  between  Lawless  and  Oaklands, 
had  penemed  ateadllj  in  hia  ondetTonr  to  ingratiate 
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himaelf  with  the  Utter ;  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  hia 
weak  point,  his  indolence  and  dislike  of  trouble,  had, 
at  length,  succeeded  in  making  Oaklands  believe  him 
cssentiikl  to  his  comfort.  Thus,  utoagh  there  was  not  the 
smallest  sympathy  between  them,  a  sort  of  alliance  was 
established,  which  gave  CumlMrland  exactly  the  oppor- 
tunities he  required  for  putting  into  execution  certain 
nchcmes  which  he  had  formed.  Of  what  these  schemes 
consisted,  and  how  &r  tliey  succeeded,  will  immedi- 
ately appear. 

The  winter  months,  after  farouring  us  with  rather 
more  than  our  dne  allowance  of  frost  and  snow,  had  at 
length  paased  away,  and  March,  having  come  in  like  a 
lioD,  appeared  determined,  after  the  f^ion  of  Bottom 
the  weaver,  "  to  roar  that  it  would  do  any  man's  heart 
good  to  bear  bim,"  and  to  kick  up  a  thorough  dust  ere  he 
would  condescend  to  go  out  like  a  lamb,  albeit,  in  the 
latter  state  be  might  have  made  a  Bhilling  per  pound  of 
himself  at  any  market,  Iiad  he  felt  suicidally  inclined. 

"Thifl  will  never  do,"  said  Oaklsnds  to  me,  as,  for 
the  third  time,  we  were  obliged  to  turn  round,  and 
cover  our  eyes,  to  prevent  being  blinded  by  the  cloud 
of  dust  which  a  strong  east  wind  waa  driving  directly  in 
our  faces ;  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  tires  one  like 
walking  against  a  high  wind.  A  quarter  to  tliree," 
added  he,  taking  out  his  watch.  "1  have  an  appoint- 
ment at  three  o'clock.  Will  yon  walk  with  me)  I 
must  tnm  np  here."  I  assented ;  and,  turning  a  comer, 
we  proceeded  np  a  narrow  street,  where  the  booses,  in  a 
great  measure,  protected  us  from  the  wind.  After  walk- 
ing some  little  dintance  in  silence,  Oaklands  again 
addressed  me — "  Frank,  did  you  ever  play  atbilliardsr' 
1  replied  in  the  negative.  "  It's  a  game  I've  rather  a 
liking  fin*,"  continued  he ;  "we  hare  a  table  at  Heath- 
field,  and  my  father  and  I  often  ployed  when  the 
weather  was  too  bad  to  get  out :  I  used  to  beat  the  old  gen- 
tleman easily  though  at  last,  till  I  fbund  out  one  day  he 
did  not  half  like  it,  so  then  I  was  obliged  to  make  nbock- 
ing  mistakes,  every  now  and  then,  to  give  him  a  chance 
<^  winning ;  anybody  else  would  have  found  me  out  in 
a  minute,  for  1  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world  at  play- 
ing the  hypocrite,  but  my  fitther  is  the  moat  muugpici- 
ous  creature  breathing.  Oh  !  he  is  such  a  dear  old  man. 
You  must  come  and  slay  with  ns,  Frank,  and  learn  to 
know  him  and  lore  bim — he'd  delight  in  you — yon  arc 
just  the  sort  of  fellow  he  likes."  "  There's  nothing  I  should 
like  better,"  answered  I,  "  if  I  can  get  leave  from  head 
qoarten ;  but  why  did  you  want  to  know  if  X  pUyed  at 
billiarddl"  "Oh  !  why,  I  have  been  playing  a  good 
deal,  lately,  with  Comberland,  who  seems  very  fond  of 
the  game,  and  I'm  goii^  to  meet  bim  at  the  rooms  in 

F  Street  to-day ;  so  I  thought,  if  you  knew  anything 

of  the  game,  yon  might  like  to  come  with  me."  "  Cumber- 
land is  a  first-rate  player,  isn't  hel"  asked  I.  "  I  do 
not  think  so ;  we  play  very  evenly,  1  should  say;  but  | 
we  are  to  have  a  r^ular  match  to-day,  to  decide  which  ' 
ia  the  beat  player."  "  Do  you  play  for  money  t "  "  Just 
a  trifle  to  give  an  interest  to  the  game,  nothing  more," 
replied  Oaklands;  "our  match  to^y  is  for  a  five-pound 
note."  i  must  confess  that  I  could  not  help  feeling 
extremely  uneasy  at  the  information  Oaklands  bad  just 
g^ven  me.  The  recollection  of  what  Coleman  had  said 
concerning  some  gaming  affiur  in  which  Cumberland 
was  supposed  to  have  beured  diahonourably,  combined 
with  a  sort  of  general  notion,  which  seemed  to  prevail, 
that  be  was  not  exactly  a  safe  person  to  have  much  to  do 
with,  might  in  some  degree  account  for  this;  still  I 
always  felt  a  kind  of  instinctive  dislike  and  mistruBt 
of  Camberland,  which  led  me  to  avoid  bim  as  much  as 
poauUe  on  my  own  account  In  the  present  instance, 
when  the  danger  seemed  to  tiireaten  my  friend,  this 
feeling  amnuned  a  vague  character  of  fear;  "and  yet," 
reasoned  I  with  myself,  "what  is  there  to  dread  1 
Oaklands  has  plenty  of  money  at  his  command; 
besides,  he  si^  tiiey  pl^  pretty  evenly,  so  thut  he 
mnst  win  nsuly  as  often  as  Oamberiaad;  then,  he 


able  to  judge  what  is  right  or  wrong  for  him  to  do." 
However,  remembering  tiie  old  adage  that  "lookers 
on  see  most  of  the  game,"  I  determined,  for  once,  to 
accompany  him ;  I  therefore  told  him  that,  tlioagh  I 
coald  not  play  myself,  it  would  be  an  amusement  to  me 
to  watch  them,  so  that,  if  he  bad  no  objection,  I  woold 
go  with  him,  to  which  proposition  hewilhngly  agreed.  As 
we  turned  into  P  Street,  we  were  joined  by  Cumber- 
land, who,  as  I  fimcied,  did  not  seem  bestplcasedat  seeing 
me,  nor  did  the  soowl  which  passed  across  his  brow,  on 
hearing  I  was  to  accompany  them,  tend  to  lessen  this 
impressimi.  He  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  make 
any  opposition  to  the  plan,  merely  remarking  that,  as  I 
did  not  play  myself,  he  thought  I  should  find  it  rather 
dull  After  proceeding  about  half  way  down  the  street, 
Cumberland  stopped  in  front  of  a  small  cigar-shop,  and, 
turning  towards  a  private  door,  on  which  waa  a  brass 
plate  with  the  word  "Billiards"  engraved  on  it, 
knocked,  and  was  admitted.  Leading  the  way  up  a 
dark,  narrow  staircase,  he  opened  a  green  baize  door  at 
the  top,  'and  ushered  us  into  a  tolerably  large  room, 
lighted  by  a  sky-light,  immediately  under  which  stood 
the  billiard-table.  On  one  side  was  placed  a  rack,  con- 
taining a  formidable  arrangement  of  cues,  maces,  tc, 
while  at  the  farther  end  two  small  dials,  with  a  brass 
hand  in  the  centre  for  the  pu^oae  of  marking  the  scores 
of  the  di^rent  •pUjvn,  were  ued  against  the  widL  As 
we  entered,  two  persons  who  were  apparently  perform- 
ing certain  intricate  manoeuvres  with  the  bMls  by  way 
of  practice,  immediately  left  off  playing,  and  came 
towBrds  us.  One  of  these,  a  Uttle  man,  with  small 
keen  grey  eyes,  and  a  quick  restless  manner,  which  in- 
voluntarily reminded  one  of  a  hungry  rat,  r^oiced  in 
the  name  of  "  SUpaey,"  and  proved  to  be  the  billiard- 
marker  ;  his  companion  was  a  tall  stout  person,  with  a 
very  red  face,  rather  handsome  features,  large  white 
teeth,  and  a  profusion  of  bushy  whiskers,  moustaches, 
and  imperial  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  His  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  blue  military  frock  coat,  which  he  wore  open, 
to  display  a  crimson  plush  waistcoat,  and  thick  gold 
wateh-obiUn,  while  his  costume  was  completed  by  a  pair 
of  black  and  white  pUd  trowsers,  made  In  the  extreme 
of  the  fashion,  witli  a  broad  stripe  down  the  outeide  of 
the  leg.  This  personage  swaggered  up  to  CumberUmd, 
and,  with  a  manner  composed  of  impertinent  fiuni- 
liority  and  awkwardness,  addressed  him  as  follows: — 
"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Cumberland  1  hope  I  see  you  well. 
Sir.  Terrible  hjA  day,  gentlemen,  don't  you  think  i 
dusty  enough  to  pepper  the  devil,  as  we  nsed  te  say 
in  Spain,  heyl  Going  to  have  a  touch  at  the  rolley- 
polleys,  I  suppose  1" 

"  We  shall  be  disturbing  you,  Captain  Spieer,"  said 
Cumberland,  who,  I  thought,  iiad  tact  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  his  friend's  free  and  easy  manner  was  the  re- 
retse  of  acceptable  to  Oaklands.  "  Not  at  all,  not  at 
all,"  wastheieply;  "It  was  so  terrible  unpleasant  out  of 
doors,  that,  as  I  happened  to  be  going  by,  I  thought  I'd 
look  in,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  up ;  and  as  the  teble 
was  lying  idle,  I  got  knocking  the  balls  about  wiUi 
little  Slipsey  here,  just  to  keep  one's  himd  in,  you  know." 
"  Well,  Uten,  we  had  better  negin  at  once,"  said  Cum- 
berland, te  which  Oaklands  assented  rather  coldly.  As 
he  was  pulling  off  his  great  coat,  he  whispered  to  me,  "  If 
that  man  steys  here  long,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  stand 
it :  his  fiuniliarity  is  unbearable ;  there  is  nothing  tires 
me  so  much  as  having  to  be  civil  to  those  kind  of 
people."  "Howls  it  tolwr  said  Cumberland,  "whoever 
wins  four  games  out  of  seven  Is  the  conqueror,  wasn't 
that  it  t "  "  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  was  Oaklands'  reply.  "  A 
very  sporting  match,  'pon  my  life,"  observed  the  ^ptoin; 
"  are  the  stakes  him  1"  "  Oh  no !  a  mere  nouiing : 
fiv^  or  ten  pounds,  did  we  say  r  enquired  Cnmbo^d. 
"  Just  as  you  like,"  replied  Oaklands,  carelessly.  "  Ten 
pounds,  by  all  means,  I  should  say ;  five  pounds  is  so  shock- 
ing  small,  donH  yoa  think  t  not  worth  playing  fort" 
8^  the  Ol^>tain.^  "Ten  let  it  be  Oen/ said  Cnmbe^ 
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I  did  not  undentMid  the  game  aufficie&tly  to  I>e  aiAe 
to  give  a  deified  account  of  the  Tsrloai  chanoea  of  the 
match,  nor  would  it  probably  greatly  iotereat  the  reader 
were  I  to  do  so.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  Btat«,that,  ae  far  as  I 
oould  judge,  OaUaadi,  di^uatod  by  the  vulgar  imper- 
tinence of  the  Captain,  (it  Captain  he  was,)  thought  the 
whole  thing  a  bore,  and  played  carelessly.  The  oonae- 
quence  was  that  Cumberund  won  the  two  first  gunea. 
Thia  pot  Oak  lands  upon  his  mettie^  and  he  won  the  third 
and  fourth;  the  fifUi  waa  kwdly  oonteated,  Oaklands, 
eridently,  playing  aa  well  as  he  was  able,  Cumberlsnd, 
also,  talding  puna ;  but  it  struck  me  as  unguUr  that,  in 
eadi  game,  aw  play  seemed  to  depend  npon  that  of  his 
advonry.  Wliea  Oaklands  first  began,  Cumberland 
oertaialy  beat  him,  but  not  by  many ;  and,  as  he  became 
iutereated,  and  his  play  impiOTed,  ao  in  the  same  mtlo 
did  Comberiand's  keep  pace  with  it.  Htill,  there  might 
be  nothing  in  this ;  the  same  causes  that  affect«d  the  one 
mi^t  iimuence  Uie  other ;  but  the  idea  having  once 
oecurred  to  me,  I  determined  to  watch  the  proceedings 
still  more  closely,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  up  my 
mind  on  the  point.  Aftera  very  close  contest  Oaklands 
also  won  the  fifthnme;  in  the  uxth  he  miaaed  a  diffi- 
cult atroke,  after  which  he  played  careleaaly,  apparently 
intending  to  reserve  his  strength  for  the  final  stru^le, 
so  that  Cumberland  won  it  eauly.  Each  had  now  won 
three  games,  and  on  the  event  of  the  seventh  depended 
the  match.  Again  did  Oaklands,  who  was  evidently 
deeply  ioterested,  use  his  utmost  skill,  and  his  play, 
which  eertalnly  was  verj  good,  called  forth  frequent  eulo- 
giams  from  the  captain,  who  offered  to  bet  unheard-of 
sums  on  the  eart^ty  aS  his  winning,  (which,  as  there  was 
no  one  in  the  room  in  the  least  likely  to  accept  his  offer, 
WS8  at  all  events  a  very  safe  and  innocent  amusement,) 
and  again,  paripattu,  did  Cumberland's  play  keep  pace 
with  his.  After  keeping  neck  and  neck,  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  game,  Comberland  gained  a  slight  ad- 
vantage, which  produced  the  following  state  of  afiklra : 
—It  was  Oakbmda'  turn  to  pl^,  and  the  balls  were 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  by  a  brilliant  stroke  he 
might  win  the  game,  but  it  required  great  skill  to  do 
so.  If  he  biled,  the  chances  were  so  much  in  Cumber- 
land's bvour  as  to  render  bis  sacoess  almost  a  certainty. 
It  was  an  anxious  moment :  for  my  own  part,  I  felt  as 
if  I  scarcely  dared  breathe,  and  eould  distinctly  hear  the 
throbbing  at  my  own  heart,  while  the  eapuin,  after 
having  most  liberally  ofibred  to  bet  five  hundred  pounds 
to  five  pence  (and  no  takers)  that  he  did  it,  remained 
silent  and  motionless  as  a  statne,  watching  the  proceed- 
ings, with  his  eye-glass  screwed  after  some  mysterious 
fashion  into  the  comer  of  his  eye.  And  now,  carefully 
and  deliberately,  Oaklands  has  pointed  his  cue, — hia 
elbow  is  drawn  back  for  the  stroke,— for  tiie  last  time 
his  eye  appears  to  measure  and  calculate  the  piwise 
spot  he  must  strike  to  produce  the  desired  effeet,->-when 
suddenly,  and  at  the  exact  moment  In  which  the  cue 
struck  ihe  ball,  a  aonoroos  sneeze  from  the  rat-like 
billiard-marker  resounded  through  the  room,  as  a  ne- 
oeaeary  oonaequenee  of  whidi,  Oaklands  gave  a  slight 
start  and  misaed  his  stroke.  The  confouim  that  ensued 
oan  "better  be  imagined  than  described,"  as  the  news- 
papers always  say  about  the  return  from  Epsom.  With 
an  exclamation  of  anger  and  disappointment  Oaklands 
turned  aw^  from  the  table,  while  the  captmn  began 
storming  at  Slipsey,  whom  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  kick  till  all  was  blue,  for  the  trifling  remuneration 
of  half  a  fEtrthing.  The  marker  himself  apologised,  with 
great  contrition,  for  his  delinquency,  which  he  declared 
was  quite  involuntary,  at  the  same  time  asserting  that,  to 
the  heat  of  his  belief,  the  gentleman  had  made  his  stroke 
b^ore  he  sneeaed ;  this  Oaklands  denied,  and  appealed 
to  Cumberland  for  his  opinion.  After  trying  in  various 
ways  to  avoid  giving  a  direct  answer,  and  appealing,  in 
his  turn,  to  CaptiuK  E^acer,  (who  was  so  intensely 
positive  that  the sMesa  had  iweoeded  the  stroke,  that  he 
waaviUingtobadLbJaoplnlaitoanTaiiNaatk)  Comber^ 
lud  Toy  rdaetHttlf  oiraad  ttu^  If  u  ii»  Ahm 


what  he  thought,  he  believed  Oaklands  had  made  his 
stroke  b^ore  the  sneeze  caused  him  to  start,  bat  that  it 
was  a  near  thing,  and  he  might  very  possibly  be  mU- 
taken.  This  was  quite  enough  for  Oaklands,  who  de- 
clared that  he  was  perfeclly  tiatisficd,  and  begged 
Cumberland  to  play,  which,  with  some  apparent  reluc- 
tance, he  did,  and  as  was  almost  a  matter  of  certainty, 
proved  the  conqueror.  '"Pon  my,  life,  in  all  my  expe- 
rience^ 1  never  knew  a  gentlonan'  lose  s  match  in  auch 
a  tremendously  unfortunate  way,"  observed  the  captain, 
"lam  certain  that  if  you  had  not  been  flurried,  Mr. 
Oaklands,  Sir,  you  could  have  done  the  trick  as  clean  as 
a  whistle.  Allow  me  to  place  the  balls  as  they  were 
then— I  know  how  they  stood  to  a  nicety— there,  that'a  it 
to  aderai-semi  fraction;  oblige  me.  Sir,  justasaperaonal 
bvour,  by  trying  the  stroke  once  more."  Thus  invoked, 
Oaklands  ^4>proached  the  table,  and,  without  a  moment's 
deliberation,  struck  the  ball,  and  succeeded  in  doing  with 

Erfect  esse  the  very  thing  which  a  minute  before  would 
re  won  him  ten  pounds.  "  There  !  I  was  Buper-ccrt*in 
you  could  do  it ;  tue  match  was  yours.  Sir,  as  ^e  as  the 
bank,  if  that  wretched  little  abortion  there  hadn't  made 
that  disgasting  noise.  Ph^  him  again.  Sir ;  play  him 
again :  Mr.  Cumberland's  a  pretty  player,  a  very  pretty 
player;  but  you're  too  strong  for  him,  Mr.  Oaklandii; 
its  my  firm  conTiction,  you're  too  strong  for  him." 
"  What  do  you  say  to  giving  me  my  revenge,  Cumber- 
land ! "  asked  Oaklands.  "  Oh  1  /  can  have  no  po^ble 
objection,"  replied  Cumberland,  with  the  slightest  ima- 
ginable assumption  of  superiority  in  his  tone,  which 
annoyed  my  ear,  and  which  I  felt  sure  would  produce  the 
same  effect  upon  Oaklaudrt.  The  next  game  Oaklands 
won ;  and  they  continued  to  play  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon with  various  success,  and  for  what  appeared  to  me 
very  high  stakes.  I  calculated  that,  by  the  time  they 
left  off,  Uaklaudsmust  have  lost  more  tlian  thirty  pounds; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  to  a  superficial  observer  he 
appeared  to  be  the  better  player  of  the  two,  he  certainly 
made  the  most  brilliant  strokes,  but  he  also  made  blun- 
ders, and  fidled  now  and  then;  while  Cumberland's 
score  mounted  up  without  one's  exactly  knowing  how  ; 
he  never  seemed  to  be  playing  particularly  well,  and  yet 
there  was  always  something  easy  for  him  to  do ;  while 
when  Oaklands  bad  to  play,  the  balls  got  into  such 
awkward  positions  that  it  appeared  as  if  they  were 
leagued  against  him. 

Besides  this,  many  things  concurred  to  strengthen  me 
in  my  preconceived  idea,  that  Cumberland  wasaccommo- 
datinghisplay  to  Uutt  of  Oaklands,  whom,  I  felt  certain, 
he  cotild  have  beaten  easily,  if  he  had  been  so  inclined. 
If  this  were  really  the  case,  the  only  conclusion  one 
could  come  to  vta,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  regularly 
arranged  plot :  the  oldeet  of  which  was  to  win  as  much 
as  he  eould  of  Oakland^  money.  The  mukOT's  sneeae 
too  occurring  so  very  opportunely  for  Cumberiand's 
interest;  and  the  presence  of  the  Captain,  who,  by  his 
eulogiums  on  Oaklands'  skill,  had  excited  him  to  con- 
tinue playing,  while  by  his  observations  and  advice,  he 
had  endeavoiuvd  ( whenever  it  was  possible,)  to  raise  the 
amount  of  the  stakes;  all  this  favoured  my  view  of  the 
case.  Still  these  were  but  suspicions,  for  I  was  utterly 
without  proof:  and  could  I  on  mere  suspicion  tell  Oak- 
lands that  he  was  a  dupe,  and  Cumberland  a  knave  I  No, 
this  would  never  do ;  so  I  determined,  as  people  gene- 
rally do  when  they  are  at  their  wits'  end,  and  can  hit  on 
nothing  better,  ih  wait  and  see  what  Ume  would  bring 
fbrdi,  and  act  according  to  circumstances. 

Should  any  of  my  rMdera  think  such  penetration  nn- 
oatural  in  a  boy  of  my  age,  brought  np  in  a  quiet  coob- 
try  parsonage,  let  them  remember,  that,  though  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  wa^'s  of  the  world,  I  was  what  is  called 
a  quick  sharp  boy ;  that  I  had  been  informed  that 
Cumberland  was  not  a  person  to  be  trusted,  nay,  that  he 
was  known  to  have  cheated  some  young  man  before ; 
and  that,  moreover,  my  vei^  unworldUnees  and  ignorance 
increased  my  anapldons,  inasmuch  as  it  seamed  to  me, 
that  ^j^i^  ^^U^ivda,  at  a  public  taUe,  forwbat  I  con- 
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sidaved  Urge  sums  of  money,  wu  neither  more  nor  less 
than  gambling ;  and  gambUng  I  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  patent  twentj-deTil-power  iium<ttap,  fresh  baited,  (in 
the  praaoit  case  with  a  billiard  cne,  and  baUs.)  by  the 
clam  of  the  Old  One  bimulf ;  oonaequmtly,  I  wae  pre- 
pared to  view  every  thing  that  passed  with  tbe  greaietit 
mistruBt ;  and,  in  such  a  ftame  of  mind,  I  must  have 
been  blind,  not  to  have  seen  something  of  what  was 
going  on. 

TWO  DATS  IN  THE  TYBOL. 

SuDEX,  did  you  ever  bear  of  sncha  place  as  Iscbll — 
UnleM  you  have  been  in  Germany,  I  would  bet  ten  to  one 
you  never  did ;  and  yet  it  is  a  place  known  to,  and 
frequented  by.  Counts  and  Dukes  small  and  great.  Kings, 
aye,  and  Emperors  and  Empreitses.  It  is  a  little  town  in 
the  Carinthian  Tyrol,  and  the  most  fiwhionable  of  the 
Austrian  watering-places.  What  makes  it  so  I  cannot 
tell ;  for,  though  the  medicinal  waters  there  are  espe- 
cially disagreeable,  yet  even  the  height  of  nastinesa  in 
this  respect  will  scarcely  make  a  place  fashionable 
without  other  adjuncts,  and  there  are  none  of  these  at 
Iscbl ;  the  theatre  is  small  and  miserable,  the  balls  few 
and  &tr  between,  the  caf6s  wretched,  and,  above  all,  there 
is  no  gaming  table.  The  only  possible  attraction  is  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery ;  but,  however  strong  an  induce- 
ment this  might  be  in  England,  it  can,  I  should  think, 
have  little  effect  in  Austria,  whose  people  have  as  small 
an  organ  of  the  picturesque  as  any  on  the  iace  of 
the  globe.  However,  there  is  one  class  to  whom  the 
presence  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  would  make 
Iw^aplaeeof  undying  interest; — I  mean  those  respect- 
able personages,  who  are  always  running  after  a  title — 
who  gaze  at  a  Aoyal  Highness  as  connoisseurs  do  at  a 
Raphael  or  a  Rubens.  But  this  is  a  kind  of  taste  with 
which  I  never  could  get  myself  inoculated,  and,  as  there 
waa  noUiing  else  to  be  seen  at  Ischl,  I  and  my  com- 
panionsfonnd  that  a  summer  afternoon  hadexhausted  the 
lions  of  the  little  place.  We  had  seen  the  bath  house, 
something  Uke  a  pastrycook's  Grecian  temple,  only 
made  of  piunted  wood  instead  of  sugar;  the  manufactoiy 
of  aalt,  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of  an  English  gas 
works;  and  eaten  a  very  bad  and  dear  dinner.  All  this 
done,  we  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  smoking  the  pipe  of 
consideration,  b^;w  to  weigh  our  future  course.  We 
were  three  in  nnmber,  all  young  and  blessed  with  good 
1^^  and,  having  a  day  to  spare,  we  resolved  to  devote  it 
to  visiting  the  Lake  of  Hallstadt,  which  lies  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Ischl,  and  which  eveiy  body,  inclading 
that  universal  refbree  in  matters  of  the  pictnreeque, 
Hurimy's  Guide  Book,  advised  as  to  see.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  organ  of  punctuality  is  one  of  which 
the  German  organization  is  perfectly  devoid — judging, 
that  is  to  say,  from  experience.  You  shall  give  orders 
when  you  go  to  bed  that  you  are  to  be  called  at  six  pre- 
cisely— you  are  aasured  that  you  will  be  so  called — the 
waiter  or  the  boote  or  chambermaid  will  swear  it  fer- 
vently—yon go  to  bed  with  a  light  heart,  and  are  called, 
indeed,  moat  earefully,  but — at  eight  o'clock,  and  if  you 
are  a  heavy  sleeper  you  may  be  thankful  if  you  are  not 
left  snoring  on  till  nine.  This  provoking  irregularity  has 
been  experienced  by  me  fifty  times,  and  we  had  a  speci- 
men of  it  at  lacbl.  Instead  of  being  called  at  five,  it  was 
■evea  ere  tlie  rousing  knock  came— then,  of  course,  all 
was  hurry— breakfast  was  swallowed— the  waiters  scolded 
for  their  n^ligence,  and  we  aalUed  loatilj  forth,  emaged 
at  our  nnintenUonal  lateness. 


We  were  not  a  bit  too  late,  however;  had  wc  been 
sooner  the  mist  would  have  totally  prevented  aoj-thing 
like  a  view.  When  we  first  rose  it  filled  the  whole 
valley  with  ita  silvery  obscurity,  so  that  we  were  in  the 
condition  of  that  people  described  by  Herodotus  as 
not  being  able  to  see  a  yard  before  their  noses.  Soon, 
however.  Hie  sun  |>ourcd  a  rich  red  glory  through  the 
haze,  ami  by  the  tune  we  started  the  whole  was  rolling 
rapidly  up  with  an  effect  as  if  a  mighty  panorama  had 
been  gradually  expanded  before  our  eyes.  The  little 
town  where  we  had  passed  the  night  lies  in  s  deep  hol- 
low, surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  seemingly  so  close 
to  each  other  that  one  almost  wonders  there  con  be  room 
for  anything  but  a  footpath  between  them,  and  yet 
there  is  a  beautiful  valley  stretching  for  many  miles, 
and  covered  with  woods  that  reach  far  up  the  hill  sides. 
As  you  leave  the  wood  you  come  on  a  broad  extent  of 
green  pasture  land,  studded  here  and  there  with  the 
pretty  little  Tyrolese  iarm  houses,  and  gay  with  a  luxuri- 
ance of  wild  flowers,  which  contrast  atrongly  with  tbe 
grey  nigged  rocks  so  near  at  hand.  In  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  air  all  these  beauties  were  increased  ten- 
fold. The  rays  of  the  sun  glittered  in  the  dew-drops 
han^ng  on  every  leaf,  and  tinged  with  red  the  lingering 
masses  of  mist  that  yet  clung  here  and  there  to  some 
hollow  in  the  mountain  side.  It  was  one  of  those 
mominga  which  rouse  np  every  kindly  and  every  active 
feeling, — when  you  are  uredstlbly  desirous  of  shaking 
hands  with  every  man,  and  jpatting  on  the  head  every 
child  you  meet, — when  it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to  run 
than  to  walk, — and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  avoid  burst- 
ing  out  every  now  and  then  into  loud  shout**  of  laugh- 
ter— not  Uiat  there  is  anything  to  laugh  at,  but  just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  laai  because  you  can't  help  it. 
In  this  state  of  mind,  when  we  came  upon  a  man  driv- 
ing two  horses  in  an  open  carriage,  vho  asked  if  we 
would  not  take  a  lift,  we  were  almost  inclined  to  decline 
his  offer ;  but  we  had  a  long  way  to  go,  and  the  morning 
was  far  advanced — so  a  bargain  was  easily  struck,  and 
in  we  jumped.  Our  friend  was  one  of  tJiose  hadcney 
coachmen  on  a  large  scale,  common  on  the  continent, 
called  Vettttrini  in  Italy,  and  Lohntuiseber  in  Ger- 
many, who  engage  to  take  one  with  their  own  horses 
any  distance — to  the  world's  end  if  you  choose — for  so 
much  a  day.  It  is  not  a  very  rapid,  but  a  pleasant  and 
cheap  method  of  conveyance,  and  still  cheaper  if  you  can 
manage  to  got  a  coach  returning  to  its  head  quarters. 
This  Lohnkutticher  was  returning  to  Golling,  whence  he 
bad  come  the  night  before,  and,  as  he  must  necessarily 
pass  the  foot  of  the  Lake  of  Hallstadt,  agreed  to  set  us 
down  there  for  a  very  small  sum.  I  don't  know  any 
more  agreeable  travelling  than  thisquiet  jogging  through 
the  Tyrol — the  valley  always  so  lovely  and  green,  and 
the  mountains  so  grand — and  then  every  now  and  then 
you  come  upon  aclump  of  apple  trees  overshadowing  two 
or  three  odd  little  cottages  built  of  wood,  with  huge  gables 
turned  to  the  road,  and  open  galleries  running  round 
the  second  story,  uid  either  a  rude  painting  or  some 
quaint  motto  inscribed  outside,  as,  "  God  guard  us  from 
fire,"  or,  "  God  bless  all  who  dwell  here,"  and  ao  forth — 
or,  if  the  resident  there  be  a  skilful  marksman,  there  are 
two  or  three  target^!,  pierced  through  with  rifle  balls, 
hung  up  as  trophies.  Then  the  passing  by  even  of  a 
single  carriage  is  a  matter  of  such  moment,  uid  the 
children  all  come  running  out  to  have  a  stare  at  the 
"  Englische  Herren" — (they  know  in  an  instant  if  they 
are  English,)  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  were 
ogres  instead  of  men,  or  displayed  (as  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, during  the  revolutionary  war,  were  led  by  their 
priests  to  believel  the  origiiul  appendage  of  which 
Monboddo  was  so  fond. 

Trundling  on  in  this  way,  we  at  length  became  aware 
(as  the  romancers  phrase  it)  of  a  range  of  hills,  which 
ran  at  right  angles  to  our  path;  and  seemed  to  block  up 
all  further  progress;  and,  indeed,  the  appearance  was 
not  deceptive,  for  on  approaching  these  rocks  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  tbe  lake,  which  stretched  an-ay 
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to  the  left  along  the  haw  of  the  hilli.  Here  our  coach 
left  UB,  and  we  proceeded  to  apply  at  a  little  public 
house  situated  here  for  a  boat.  A  couple  of  rowers  were 
soon  fumifihcd,  and  wq  embarked  and  commenced  our 
voyage.  Our  vensel  resembled  r&thcr  a  large  box  with- 
ont  a  lid,  and  somewhat  narrowed  at  the  cndn,  than 
a  boat.  It  was  formed  of  straight  unpainted  planku,  two 
or  three  of  which  formed  the  bottom,  nome  more  the 
Hldefl,  and  wme  shorter  oneR,  laid  at  an  obtuse  angle,  the 
prow  and  utem — there  was  no  keel  and  no  bend  in  the 
whole  aftair,  which  was  propelled  by  two  paddlea 
worked  by  the  men  standing  upright  with  their  faces  to 
the  prow — nevertheless,  startling  as  euch  an  equipage 
might  appear  to  a  Thames  wherry-man,  it  united  the 
three  requisites  of  safety,  Rpecd,  and  comfort,  in  the 
highest  degree — and,  had  it  poHscsiJed  none  of  these 
qualities,  the  scene  around  was  r^uflicient  to  justify  our 
fbrgetting  them  all. 

There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky ;  and  the  bright 
blue  water  lay  so  clear  and  so  still,  that  we  could  see 
many  many  feet  down  into  its  placid  depths.  On  our 
left,  a  high  unbroken  ridge  of  hill  roao  sheer  up  from 
the  water's  edge.  On  our  right  was  that  same  moun- 
tainous line  of  which  I  have  spoken,  running  close 
by  the  lake,  and  yet  leaving  space  for  a  small  grove  of 
dark  trees,  whose  shadows  were  reflected  in  the  calm 
water.  Above  them  the  rocks  rose  grey,  black,  and 
green — here  a  patch  of  lichen,  there  some  m6re  shel- 
tered spot  where  grara  yet  grew,  and  again  a  mass  of 
bare  rugged  stone.  About  halfway  up  the  lake,  the 
hills  were  interrupted  by  a  valley  which  came  down 
to  the  water-side,  leaving  a  small  open  ground  between 
the  mountain  and  the  take,  which  was  occupied  by  sheds 
for  wood,  and  ran  out  in  a  promontory',  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  steer  round,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
grounded.  When  ire  had  pasKed  this  point  we  found 
onrselvefi  in  view  of  the  hwul  of  the  lake.  It  is  called 
a  lake,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  s^gautic  water-pool  in  the 
living  rock.  On  every  side  tLe  clifTs  reached  down  to 
the  very  water-edge,  rising  in  precipices  many  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  road  has  turned  off  up  the  valley  ; 
there  is  not  even  a  footpath  along  the  water-side,  and 
yet  high  up  there  is  somethiiu;  running  along  tiie  face 
of  the  precipice  which  looks  luce  a  road.  Ah !  that  is  no 
path  for  man—it  is  the  wooden  duct  which  conveys  the 
salt  brine  from  the  mine  at  Hallstadt  to  the  works 
many  miles  off.  There  you  see  it  runs  along  the  rocks ; 
it  crosses  the  valley  in  that  immensely  high  aqueduct 
which  stares  above  the  trees,  and,  joining  the  bills 
again,  pntsnes  its  venturous  paUi,  carrying  piclde 
enough  to  serve  fbr  curing  all  the  pork  In  Austria. 
However,  we  have  now  reached  the  village, — there  it  is 
on  the  right-hand — tiiat  extraordinary-looking  collection 
of  grotesque  cottages,  built  on  the  hill-side,  and  that 
hill-side  so  steep  that  at  a  little  distance  they  seem 
piled  on  each  other  like  the  stories  of  a  card-house,  and 
in  tnttii,  thejr  look  little  less  strange  when  you  come 
near,  'tho  lowest  houses  have  all  a  water-entiy,  and 
the  best  looking  one,  which  is  the  principal  inn,  has 
quite  a  little  haven,  running  out  in  an  attempt  at  a 
garden,  and  in  this  haven  lie  two  or  three  boats.  We 
steer  into  it,  and  so  are  landed. 

We  were  welcomed  by  mine  host  himself,  a  fat  man 
— a  gross  fkt  man,  without  either  wnisteoat  or  neck- 
cloth—the sort  of  man  who  always  reminds  you  of 
a  larded  capon  roa.sting  Itefore  a  large  fire  ;  but  with 
a  merry  countenance  withal,  as  if  he  rejoiced  in  the 
glorious  dish  he  was  about  to  form,  and  a  deep  chuck- 
ling voice.  There  was  his  wife,  too,  who  had  been 
handsome  some  ten  years  ago,  and  still  preserved  a 
good  figure  and  an  unexceptionable  ancle,  which  her 
short  petticoats  displayed  to  the  fullest  advantage. 
She  was  evidently  the  active  partner  in  the  concern  ; 
her  husband's  duties  being  apparently  limited  to  chat- 
ting with  the  guests,  and  receiving  orders  for  eatables. 
He  served  us  in  both  ways ;  giving  us  to  understand, 
that  the  only  Hon  to  be  seen  waa  a  waterfall  about 


two  miles  up  the  glen,  and  that  we  could  have  dinner 
immediately.  We  accordingly  ordered  the  latter,  and 
determined  to  discusu  it  before  setting  off  to  see  the 
former. 

Meantime  let  us  smoke  a  pipe  and  take  a  glass  of 
beer,  just  to  give  ns  an  appetite.  I  can  tell  yon  it  U 
no  had  thing,  that  mild  bitter  beer,  on  a  hot  dj^,  and 
mingles  mbst  deliciously  with  the  balmy  taste  of  the 
fragrant  canaster.  The  window  of  the  principal  room 
on  the  first  floor  opened  on  a  large  railed  balcony, 
which  formed  the  porch  of  the  house ;  here  we  sat  in 
all  the  luxury  of  perfect  idleness,  now  watching  the 
smoke  as  it  curled  languidly  up  in  t^e  air,  and  now 
gazing  upon  the  scene  around.  The  lake  at  this  end 
widened,  or  rather  bent  away  before  us,  into  a  hollow  of 
the  mountain,  which  rose  high,  bare,  and  precipitons, — 
as  wild  and  impassable  a  corrie  as  might  be.  At  the 
bottom,  it  was  a  mere  mass  of  huge  rocks  flung  al>oat 
and  piled  together,  as  if  by  the  action  of  a  mighty 
whirinn^,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  at  sometime  been 
indeed  the  cauldron  of  some  snch  fearful  plaything  of 
Naluft.  On  the  right  stretched  a  vast  mountain,  bare, 
too,  and  rocky,  but  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  few 
scanty  straggling  trees,  which  cast  their  dark  wavering 
shadows  on  the  arid  stone.  About  us,  behind,  and  on 
either  side  was  the  village,  nestling  in  a  hollow  of  the 
hill,  amongst  verdure  and  trees,  which  looked  all  the 
greener  and  brighter  for  the  sterility  beyond.  Some  of 
the  houses  were  of  white  stone,  the  new  ones ;  and  they 
mingled  oddly  enough  with  the  grotesque  cottages  of 
older  date ;  these  latter  looked  even  more  quaint  and 
odd  than  most  of  the  Tyrol  houses,  built  of  wood,  with 
huge  eaves  and  galleries,  and  painted  red,  or  sometimes 
black,  as  if  made  of  old  coffins.  On  a  prominent  shelf 
of  rock,  high  np,  was  the  pretty  little  gothic  chnrch  ; 
and  atwve  all,  ag^,  at  the  very  summit  of  this  hill, 
half  hidden  in  the  trees,  stood  the  old  tower,  built 
ages  ago  to  defend  the  salt-works.  All  was  still  and 
changeless,  save  when  the  song  came  slowly  and  softly 
from  one  of  the  boats  plying  down  the  water,  for  a 
small  cloud  shifted  leisurely  over  from  one  side  of 
the  lake  to  the  other,  moving  with  it  its  dark  sliadow 
over  the  f^  of  the  green  glos^  -wtAex.  But  now  for 
tlie  dinner :  ho  bad  no  great  variety,  tha  landlord  said, 
hut  whatever  there  was,  was  good  ;  and  he  was  right. 
First  of  all,  soup — of  course :  the  most  imaginative 
German  that  exists,  and  they  are  allowed  to  be  a  very 
imaginatlTe  people,  could  never  dream  of  such  a  thing 
as  dinner  without  soup^it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible—you mii^t  as  well  talk  at  dinner  mthont  any- 
thing to  eat  Often  have  I  said,  "  I  d<m't  want  any 
BOup ;  1  don't  care  about  it ;  I  won't  eat  it all  in  vain 
— tiers  it  is  brought  up,  hot  and  greasy,  and  you 
can't  get  anything  else  tilt  that  is  finished, — they  know 
what  is  right,  if  you  don't.  The  soup  on  ttiis  occasion, 
however,  was  excellent.  Then  there  was  the  beef  which 
it  had  been  made  firom ;  somowbat  tough  and  stringy, 
and  perhaps  a  little  too  tasteless  for  an  epicure ;  but 
still  an  excellent  thing  for  stufflng  up  a  cavity.  And 
then  eggs — hard-boiled  eggs.  That  was  our  diimer,  and 
we  felt  all  the  better  for  it;  which  is  more  than  can 
always  be  said  of  more  sumptuous  repasb.  Meantime 
we  had  been  discussing  our  futnre  route.  We  wished 
veiy  much  to  pass  tiie  night  at  the  vilhige  of  Goasau, 
which  lies  some  ten  miles  to  the  back  of  Hallstadt,  up 
the  glen  which  we  had  passed  in  coming  up  the  lake. 
The  landlord  was  accordingly  interrogated.  He  in- 
formed us  that  there  was  a  sort  of  rood  from  Hallstadt 
through  the  mountains  to  Gossau,  and  that  he  would 
try  and  procure  us  a  horse  and  carrii^  to  take  us 
there.  The  one  horse  which  was  avaiuble  belonged, 
we  found  on  further  enquiry,  to  a  peasant  who  lived 
some  way  off  A  boy  was  despatched  to  him,  and  we 
meanwhile  started  to  see  the  waterfall. 

First  of  all,  however,  we  scrambled  up  to  the  church, 
and  now  obtuned  full  experience  of  the  eccentricities  of 
this  village.    It  resembles  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  or 
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heard  of,  except  the  houses  dug  )□  the  rocks  of  Idumea. 
If  you  caQ  imagiuc  a  village  huilt  on  the  elope  of  a  gra- 
vel pit,  ;ou  viU  have  some  idea  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  houses  of  Hallstadt : — one  row  is  bo  placed  above 
another,  that  you  can  almost  step  from  the  roof  of  one, 
to  the  doorstep  of  another.  Streets  there  are  none  ;  in 
place  of  them  they  hare  flights  of  steps,  and  the  road  up 
to  the  church  is  a  capital  specimen ;  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  thau  a  covered  Ktaircase,  something  like  the 
common  stairs  of  Edinburgb  and  the  continental  towns, 
only  that,  instead  of  opening  on  different  flats  or  stories, 
it  opens,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  on  separate 
houses.  The  church  is  built  on  a  small  terrace  of  rock, 
with  a  minute  terraced  church^Bid,  the  view  of  the  lake 
from  wluch  is  even  finer  tjfan  ftom  the  balcony  of  the 
inn ;  but  our  pleasure  was  quite  destroyed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  three  or  four  miserable  idiots,  with  la^  goitres, 
who  crowded  round,  uttering  incoherent  and  hideous 
cries  for  money ;  we  were  glad  to  escape  from  them,  and, 
making  our  way  down  the  staircase,  again  climbed  to 
the  principal  place,  which  is  adorned  wiUi  a  magmflcent 
pump,  and  ia  remarkable  as  the  most  level  part  of  the 
Tillage,  the  fall  in  the  ground  not  being  mncb*more 
Uumone  foot  in  three.  From  this  we  proceeded  through 
some  scattered  houses  into  the  valley  which  runs  back 
from  the  town,  and  at  the  head  of  which,  we  were  told, 
we  should  find  our  waterfall. 

The  walk  up  this  vale  is  magnificent ;  tike  lower  part 
is  broad,  and  divided  into  m^ows  fbr  pasturage.  As 
you  get  higher  up,  however,  the  hills  contract,  the  valley 
becomes  clothed  with  wood,  and  a  little  stream  runs 
pleasantly  along,  singing,  as  if  it  liked  playing  at  leap- 
frog over  the  stones;  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  r^oicing  at 
the  dangers  it  has  past.  You  see  little  falls  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  over  moss-grown  rocks;  the  path  becomes  steep 
and  slippery;  and  the  massive  mountains,  covered  even 
up  to  Uuir  round  tops  with  dark  fir  wood,  come  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  they  almost  seem  to  overhang  you ;  you 
come  upon  a  wooden  bridge  spanning  the  streamy  and 
from  it  look  up  to  the  water,  boiling  and  foaming  over 
a  precipice  of  some  twenty  feet,  partly  natural,  and 
partly  a  dam  formed  to  keep  in  the  water,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  sluice  being  opened,  in  order  to  float  down  wood. 
But  you  have  fartlier  still  to  go  up  your  scramble,  over 
broken  stones,  and  half  worn  corduroy  steps,  idll  you 
come  upon  the  head  of  the  glen,  a  deep  gloomy  corrie, 
many  hundred  feet  in  height.  On  all  sides  is  one  un- 
broken precipice;  but  never  mind,  there  is  a  little 
straggling  path,  up  which  we  scramble,  and  stand  almost 
itiside  the  cascade;  roaring  and  shrieking,  foaming, 
hissing  and  screaming,  down  it  comes,  a  torrent  of  water 
jumping  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  at  once ;  behind 
us  rose  the  wall  of  bare  brown  rock,  in  front  the  same, 
crownetl  with  dark  over-hanging  fir  trees,  and  at  our 
feet,  far  below,  the  boiling  pool,  raging  again  over 
another  precipice.  Thespra}'  dashed  over  us,  scattering 
for  and  wide.  From  the  cauldron  beneath  rose  a  white 
watery  mist  of  foam,  and  the  sun,  bursting  out  at  this 
moment,  lighted  up  a  glorious  rainbow  between  us  and 
the  oppo^tc  rock.  Bah — this  is  all  very  poetical,  but  if 
we  stuid  here  many  minutes,  we  shall  be  wet  to  the 
skin ;  so  we  scrumble  down  again,  not  altogether  without 
danger,  I  can  tell  you,  for  the  rocks  are  wetand  slippery 
I  enowh,  and  a  loss  of  hold  would  send  one  down  some 
I  fifty  feet  into  the  pool  below.  However,  we  attain  again 
our  first  point  of  sight,  a  pleasant  enough  place,  railed 
in  for  fear  of  falling  over,  and  a  modem  scat,  most  agree- 
able for  genteel  bidies,  and  sentimental  gentlemen-tour- 
istA ;  but  there  is  a  path  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  fall, 
HO  we  trundle  down,  and  here  we  are,  looking  up  at  the 
pool  into  which  the  first  fall  empties,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  ns,  while  close  beuidc  lie  the  huge 
stones  over  which  the  still  excessively  angry  water  dashes, 
itcolds,  and  tumbles.  This  is  the  finest  point  of  all,  and 
you  maj'  stay  here  as  long  a>t  you  like.  For  my  part,  I  stayed 
a  very  short  time,  for,  though  the  sun  was  broiling  hot 
alwve,  here  it  was  miserably  cold,  and  I  felt  as  if  staud- 


izig  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  on  one  ride,  while  somebody 
was  pouring  buckets  full  of  water  down  the  other.  So 
then  we  had  seen  the  waterfall  of  Hailstadt,  and  a  very 
fine  one  it  is,  too,  for  those  who  are  fond  of  such  thingK, 
as  the  lady  said  when  she  kissed  her  pet-toad  ;  for  my 
part,  I  am  fond  of  them — I  mean  waterialls,  not  to&ds — 
and  I  don't  quite  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  gentle- 
man who  was  so  ditjappointed  at  Niagara,  and  said  it 
was  nothing  but  some  water  poured  over  a  few  stones, — 
they  might  be  large  or  enudi,  he  didn't  see  tiio  dif- 
ference. And  now,  there  is  no  time  to  spare ;  we  must 
get  back  as  East  as  we  can,  or  we  shan't  be  in  time  to 
posh  on  to  Gossan ;  but  going  home  is  idways  a  much 
quicker  affidr  than  going  out,  especially  down  hill ;  and 
so  by  the  time  we  reach  Hailstadt  again  we  have  had  a 
a  most  delightful  wdik.  Delightful  !  yea,  but  for  one 
circumstance — tite  terrible  number  of  those  poor 
mountain  idiots  which  one  meets  with  in  every  direction. 
It  is  a  fearful  penalty  to  pay  for  living  in  a  beautiful 
mountain  land.  At  Hailstadt  it  is  exacted  to  the  fullest 
— the  worst  parts  of  Switzerland  are  not  worse  in  this 
reiqwct  than  this  lovely  little  village- and  yet  in  the 
surrounding  country  the  people  are  by  no  means  very 
much  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  the  mountains.  But 
here,  as  we  walked  up  the  glen,  the  road  positively 
swarmed  with  the  most  ivretched  Cretins— miserable 
stunted  creatures,  deformed  in  body  as  in  mind,  without 
any  power  of  ^leech,  and  carii^  but  for  one  thing- 
money;  to  obtam  this  they  ran  after  us,  uttering  their 
fearful  inarticulate  howls,  till  sick  and  almost  terrified, 
we  absolutely  took  to  our  hecU,  and  fairly  van  for  it. 

The  goitre,  too,  that  less  fearful  form  of  the  same 
calamity,  is  still  more  prevalent — the  exception  here  is 
not  to  have  it,  but  to  be  without  it ;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve there  is  not  one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hail- 
stadt without  this  disgusting  deformity — ivhethcr  they 
have  got  to  the  point  of  considering  it  a  beauty,  I  do 
not  know. 

On  reaching  the  inn,  we  found  our  little  messenger 
returned  with  the  news  that  we  could  not  have  a  hortfo 
to  go  to  G&ssau,  as  the  pcatiant  to  whom  it  belonged  was 
employed  in  carrying  in  his  hay,  and  could  not  put  off 
that  important  operation :  so  here  was  an  end  to  our 
further  progress,  and  all  wc  could  do  was  to  get  into 
the  boat  agmn  and  return  to  Isdil.  Wc  embarked,  ac- 
cordingly, with  heavy  hearts,  and  began  our  voyage 
down  the  lake;  but  it  was  a  hard  mutter  to  give  up  all 
attempts  to  see  Gossau,  of  which  we  hud  heard  so  much. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and,  as  we  repas^r^cd  the  val- 
ley crossed  by  the  salt  aqueduct  which  runs  up  to  it, 
we  fiilterod,  consulted,  and  deteiraiued  on  making  Gok-  . 
sau.  I  shall  never  forget  the  blank  look  of  a.stoni;!h- 
ment  with  which  our  boatmen  heard  the  onier  to  laud 
us  at  once — they  could  not  conceive  what  we  would  I:e 
at — we  had  hired  them  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
and  they  could  not  land  us  half  way — finally,  which 
was  most  important,  they  must,  at  any  rate,  receive  full 
&re  ;  however,  a  few  words  eased  their  scruples  on  (Ms 
head,  the  boat  turned  swiftly  to  one  ude,  a  stroke  or 
two  brought  us  to  shore,  and  we  sprang  on  land,  leaving 
our  boatmen  in  a  paroxysm  of  wonder. 

Meantime  we  were  hurrying  up  the  road,  above  which 
the  aqueduct  crosses  the  valley  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  stupen- 
dous work,  considering  its  situation  and  object;  its 
arches,  springing  from  ihe  very  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
span  the  valley  from  side  to  side  at  a  height  of  160 
feet,  and,  gigantic  as  are  the  objects  of  nature  around, 
this  light  and  tiry  fabric  of  man's  workmanship,  i^o  far 
from  looking  mean  and  puerile,  harmonizes  and  seems 
quite  in  accordance  with  them.  But  we  have  no  time 
for  stopping — on  we  go.  The  road  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
runs  some  fifty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  along 
which  rushes  a  foaming  stream,  which  you  rather  bear 
than  see,  so  densely  are  its  precipitous  banks  clothed 
with  birch  and  fir  trees.  Above  you  rises  the  rock,  many 
hundred  feet  high,  in  one  unbroken  precipice,  clothed 
also  with  fir-trcea  tbi^t  nod  and  whistle  in  the  evening 
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breeze.  "Bat,  by  d^rees,  the  i»tli  descends  Ull  itahnost 
reaches  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  then  we  cross  by  & 
wooden-bridge,  and  look  backdown  the  valley;  a  mighty 
tunnel,  as  it  were,  of  gigantic  hills  standing  lonely,  un- 
climbable,  and  anbroken ;  and,  at  the  end,  stopping  np 
ihe  entrance,  is  a  huge  strsi^t-backed  hill,  like  a  wall 
of  granite.  That  ia  tha  faill  on  tlie  fluther  ride  of  th« 
Lake  of  Halletadt,  four  or  five  miles  from  tiie  moniA  of 
the  gten,  but  from  this  it  looks  as  if  It  toached  it,  closing 
na  up  in  a  perfect  Rasselas  valley,  without  entrance  or  ap- 
proach. As  we  proceed  &rther,  the  scene  increases  in 
Wild  sublimity — the  hills,  still  perpendicolar  as  ever, 
become  almost  bare,  with  here  and  there  a  few  firs  in 
the  fissures  of  the  rock — the  valley  grows  narrower,  and 
more  narrow,  till  at  length  tliere  is  only  room  fiar  the 
bed  of  the  Rtream,  and  the  road  nmning  beside  it  On 
one  hand  rises  a  tinge  amphitheatre  of  naked,  broken, 
sandy  rock,  that  looks  aa  if  the  half  of  the  mountain  liad 
been  torn  away  by  some  tremendous  volcanic  force.  On 
the  other,  a  mighty  vail  of  black  rock  springs  np  sheer 
perpendicular,  wiUiout  a  crag  or  even  a  fissure,  many 
hundred  feet  high.  Around  it  are  trees  innumerable  ; 
bnt  rises  bare  and  aterile,  scarce  a  moss  or  a  lichen 
on  its  blaated  snr&ee.  And  here,  in  this  scene  of  in- 
conceivable wildncBs  and  sublimity,  the  sublimity  of 
gigantic,  unrestrained,  and  almost  untrodden  Nature, 
hangs,  by  the  road  side,  a  memorial  well  fitting  the 
scene.  It  is  a  rude  board,  with  a  crow  painted  en  it, 
and  this  inscription — 

MARIA  QAGER, 
66  years  old ; 
Perished  on  th«  Cliff  over  s^inrt  the  Header, 
On  the  37lh  September. 
Found  on  5th  October,  1634. 

The  poor  old  woman  had  t>eett  gathering  wood,  and 
fell  down  the  precipice  amoi^t  the  trees,  so  that  her 
body  wan  not  found  without  a  long  and  painful  search. 

Beneath  the  sign  of  the  cross  are  a  few  of  those  rude 
bnt  plaintive  lines  which  one  conUnually  meets  with 
en  such    mementos  in  Oonoany,  and  which  speak 
powerfully  the  poetic  temperament  <^the  people. 
They  run  sometliing  to  this  effbct : — 
While  God  me  leadeth,  keei;  I  true. 
In  foith  and  hope  my  aafferinf;  heart ; 
Whilst  hill  ^reat  powers  mj  Bin  subdue, 
What  shall  me  from  him  part  P 
In  patience  I  my  Honl  mainttdn. 
Wtiat  God  gives  me  of  wos  and  pun. 
Is  ever  gntated  tur  my  gain." 


POPCLAR  TEAR-BOOK. 

JcNSwas  named  by  Romulus  either  from  the  Pagan 
goddess  Jnno,  in  honour  of  whom  a  festival  was  cele- 
brated in  this  month,  or  out  of  compliment  to  the 
junior  or  inferior  btatich  of  the  Roman  senato.  Mer- 
cury wu  i^iarded  by  the  old  Bomana  aa  the  dei^  who 
presided  over  Jane.  The  Saxons  called  it  wq/d-numat, 
because  the  beasta  did  then  weyd,  or  go  to  feed  in  the 
meadows,  or  weed-month,  and  aere^onat,  or  dry- 
month.  It  was  represented  by  the  ancients  as  a  young 
man  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  dark  graas-green  colour, 
having  bis  head  ornamented  with  a  coronet  of  bentu, 
Hng-wba,  and  maiden-hair,  bearing  on  his  arm  a  bat^et 
of  summer  fruits,  and  holding  In  hta  left-hand  an 
eagle.  In  his  right  he  held  the  sign  Cancer,  the  Crab, 
"  which, "  says  Brady,  the  sun  entering  on  the  22d, 
makes  tho  summer  solstice ;  aud  that  orb,  being  then 
apparently  stationary,  but  about  to  recede,  is  aptly 
tjiiified  by  a  crab,  whose  motiona  are  either  sideways  or 
retn^prade ;  and,  in  that  eceentrleitiy  of  motion  dmbn 
from  all  other  animals," 

Summer  begins  In  June  ;  which  is  really  in  this 
climate  what  the  poeta  represent  May  to  be — 'the  most 
lovely  month  in  the  year.  "The  hopes  of  Spring," 
obaervos  a  writer  on  the  S•aBon^  "are  reaUaed,  yet  the 


etHoyment  ia  but  commenced ;  we  have  all  Summer 

bdrore  us ;  the  cuckoo's  two  notes  are  now  at  what  may 
be  called  their  ripest,— deep  and  loud ;  so  la  the  hum 
of  the  bee ;  little  clouds  lie  in  lumps  of  silver  about  the 
sky,  and  sometimes  fUl  to  complete  the  growth  of  the 
herbage ;  yet  we  may  now  lie  down  on  the  giasB,  or  the 
flowemg  banks,  to  or  write. . . . .  nigh(>  the 
moon  looks  ailTeriest ;  the  dty  at  aoat  dariceaft  and 
eleaiest,  uid  you  nuqr  hw  the  andried  brooki  of 
the  spring  running  and  panting  throogh  th^  leiQr 
channels." 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  the  birds  are  busily 
eccnpied  findltur  food  for  their  young,  and  become 
almost  silent.  The  enckoo'M  note  oeaaes ;  and  the  lark* 
blackbird,  ttone^oriew,  and  golden-crested  wren  are 
only  occaaionally  heard.  Swallows  are  only  absent  from 
their  nests  for  half  a  minute  at  a  time,  and  yet  return 
l(»ded  with  insect?,  of  which  great  numbers  are 
now  on  the  wing.  The  barn-owl  may  be  seen  in  the 
mild  evenings  gliding  along  hedge-rows,  and  now 
and  then  ponncing  upon  a  moose.  The  bat  and  owl 
also  venture  forth,  flitting  through  the  glimmering 
quiet.  Oraeshoppers  click  in  the  warming  verdure. 
Butterflies,  beetles,  flies,  and  f^m-chafffers  abound.  The 
anglers'  Hay-fly,  which  only  lives  five  or  six  hours, 
appears  for  about  a  fortnight  at  the  beginning  of  June  ; 
and  wasps  make  their  nests  in  this  month.  The  trees 
are  now  in  their  fullest  garniture,  and  the  fields  in 
hedges  in  ^11  blossom  with  the  clover,  the  still  more 
exquisite  bean,  the  blue  and  yellow  nightshade,  the  fox- 
glove, the  mallow,  poppy,  corn-cockle,  water-iris,  catch- 
fly,  bind-weed,  ragged-robin,  thyme,  white  briony, 
wild  honeynockle,  and  the  flower  of  the  liip  or  wild 
rose,  which  blushes  througii  all  the  gradations  of  deli- 
cate white  and  red.  The  leaves  of  the  hip,  espe- 
cially the  young  ones,  are  aa  beautiful  as  those  of  koj 
garden  rose.  In  addiMon  to  the  flowen  of  May*  the 
parterre  bcwma  with  the  jaamine,  golden-road,  lanspnr, 
sunflowers,  amaiyntbs,  lupins,  carnations,  Chinese-pinks, 
hollyhocks,  ladies'-slippers,  campanulas  or  little  bellf, 
martagons,  periwinkles,  lilies,  sweet-williams,  poppies, 
roses,  snapdragons,  nasturtiums,  chrysanthemumB,  con- 
volvuluses, &c.  The  &rmer  is  now  folly  employed. 
Turnips  are  to  be  sown,  old  pastures  to  be  cleared,  and 
young  com  to  be  weeded.  Bnt  the  mial  borincM 
of  this  mtmth  chiefly  consists  of  two  occupations,  wi 
beautiful  to  behold  as  they  are  useful,— sheep-shearing 
and  hay-making.  Something  like  a  holid^  ia  still 
made  of  the  former,  and  in  the  south-west  of^  Bngland 
the  custom,  we  believe,  is  still  observed,  of  throwing 
flowen  into  the  atreamsf — an  evident  relie  of  paganisin. 
The  season  for  sheep-shMring  be^ns  aa  soon  aa  the  warm 
weather  is  so  fkr  settled,  that  the  sheep  may  without 
danger  lay  aside  a  great  part  of  their  clothing.  The 
latter  part  of  June  is  the  commencement  of  hay-harvest 
for  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This 
ia  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  u^reeabie  of  rustic  em- 
pl<^ents.  Both  Hzoa  wnA  rilages  are  engaged  in 
ft.  The  aveebiess  of  the  new-mown  grass,  the  gaiety  of 
all  BtuTonnding  objects,  and  the  geni^  heat  of  the  tem- 
perature, idl  combine  to  render  it  a  period  of  delight 
There  ia  not  much  work  for  the  gardener  in  June, 
beyond  weeding,  watering  plants,  and  removing  insects. 
Fruits  are  ripenii^,  and  young  potatoes  fit  for  the  table. 

Bomnlna  asdgned  to  this  month  thirty  di^,  thmtgh 
in  the  old  Laun,  or  Alban  kalendar,  it  con^ated  of 
twenty-fllx  only.  Nnma  deprived  it  tH  one. day,  which 
was  restored  by  Joliun  Cnsar,^  since  whose  reign  it  hM 
remained  undisturbed. 

June  1  *  3.— CttlU'^aillUB  Mb  CutStflff,  (1846.) 

These  holidajn*  have  been  kept  fVom  a  remote  period ; 
and,  as  before  the  Reformation,  are  solemnly  obserrcd 
by  the  Church  of  England.  In  very  laborious  trades, 
the  ancient  law  of  France  required  the  workmen  to  rest 
during  twelve  days  after  Chiisbnaa,  twelve  dagra  tJlUat 
Easter,  and  Itosfw  ttaya  qfier  Whttautaide.  And  now. 
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Tor  this  third  great  festival  4^  Christendom,  were  the 
gates  of  each  castle  hall,  and  of  each  royal  nalace.  thrown 
open  to  every  visitant ;  and  again  might  every  one, 
however  high,  or  however  low,  par^e  the  profuse 
though  rude  hospitality  of  the  "  Cour  pleniire."  The 
feast  of  Whitsuntide  was  always  celebrated  by  the  Con- 
queror and  his  immediate  descendants  at  Westminster; 
and  though  held  for  a  shorter  time,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
fully  equalled  tiie  Christmas  feast,  both  in  spl^onr 
and  importance.  In  earlier  days,  tournaments,  as  at 
Easter,  were  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  period ; 
but,  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  new,  and, 
to  oar  wondering  forefathers,  a  most  fascinating  species 
of  entertainment  almost  superseded  them  -.  these  were 
the  UiRACLB  PUIS,  or  Mtstbriks.  The  origin  of  these 
earliest  modem  attempts  at  dramatic  oompo^Uon  is 
involved  in  obscarity.  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
known  in  England  until  the  time  of  Edward  T.,  and  one 
bearing  that  date  is  extant  among  the  Harleian  MSS. 
The  date  of  the  Chester  plays  has  been  found  to  be 
about  1328,  and  the  Coventry  plays  are  supposed  to  be 
about  the  same  period.  The  English  Miiade  plays  ap- 
pear to,  have  been  the  result  of  the  laudable  endeavour 
of  some  of  the  ecclesiastics,  at  the  time  when  the  English 
language  bad  completed  its  transition  from  the  Saxon, 
to  render  the  great  mass  of  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  general  outline  and  most  interesting  events  of 
Scripture  history. 

Xftcr  holding  their  high  station  in  popular  estimation 
for  nearly  four  centuries,  the  miracle  plays,  from  the 
period  of  the  Eeformation,  rapidly  declined.  They, 
however,  did  not  foil  finally  into  disuse  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  centniy. 

At  this  season  the  Chdroh  or  Vfarrsvs  Atss  were 
formerly  celebrated.  These  were  derived  from  the 
Agapai,  or  love-feasts  of  the  early  Christians ;  and  were 
HO  called  from  the  churchwardens  buying,  and  laying  in 
from  presents  also,  a  largo  quantity  of  malt,  which  they 
brewM  into  beer  and  sold  out  in  the  Oiureh  or  else- 
where. The  profits,  as  well  as  those  derived  from  the 
games,  &c.,  (there  being  then  no  poor-ratai),  were  in 
part  given  in  charity,  "  according  to  the  Christian  rule, 
that  all  festivities  should  be  rendered  innocent  by  alma  :" 
and  in  part  devoted  to  defray  the  repairs  and  decora- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
the  celebration  of  divine  service.  Aubrey  thus  describes 
a  Whitsnn  Ale :  "  In  every  parish  is  (or  was)  a  Church- 
house,  to  which  belonged  spits,  crocks,  and  other 
utensils  for  dressing  provision.  Here  the  houiickeepers 
met  and  were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity.  The 
young  people  were  there,  too,  and  had  dancing,  bowling, 
shooting  at  butts,  &c.,  the  ancients  sitting  gravely  by, 
and  looking  on.  All  things  were  civil  and  wiuiout 
scandal."  "  It  seems  also,"  says  Hone,  "  that  a  tree 
wag  erected  by  the  Church  door,  where  a  banner  was 
placed,  and  maidens  stood  gathering  contributiona.  An 
arbour,  called  Robin  Hood's  bower,  was  likewise  put  up 
in  the  church-yard."  According  to  Douce,  the  modem 
Whitaun  Ale  consists  of  "  a  lord  and  lady  of  the  ale, 
a  'tewud,  sword-bearer,  purse-bearer,  moce-bearer,  with 
their  several  badges,  or  ensigns  oFoffiee ;  train-bearer,  or 
I>u;e:  fool,  dressed  in  a  party-coloured  jacket ;  andpipe 
sikI  tabor  man,  with  a  company  of  youths  and  mudens, 
^■^l•.o  dance  in  a  bam." 

The  Whitsuo  Ales  have  been,  in  many  places,  super- 
seded the  love-feast«  of  the  Friendly  Societies.  Both 
men  and  women  belong  to  these  clubs,  in  which  every 
momber  pays  a  certain  weekly  or  monthly  sum,  and  on 
occasions  of  sickness  or  misfortune,  clauos  a  weekly 
stipend,  or  a  anm  of  money  to  bury  their  dead.  They 
were,  and  are,  often  the  poor  man's  sole  resource  and 
refuge  against  the  horror  of  falling  on  the  parish,  and 
have  helped  him  through  his  time  of  affliction  without 
burthening  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  shame  and  depend- 
ence. An  eye-witneas  has  given  a  pleasing  dasenption 
of  the  rural  festirol  of  these  aocietica.  On  Whit- 
llondqr,  he  Temark%  the  sun-sliiny  morulDg  has  broke 


over  the  villages  of  England  with  ita  most  holiday 
smUe.  All  work  has  ceased;  groups  of  men  have 
met  here  and  there  in  the  streets  in  quiet  talk ;  the 
children  have  begun  to  play,  and  make  their  shrill 
voices  heard  through  the  ham1et«.  There  have  been 
stalls  of  sweetmeats  and  toys  set  out  in  the  little 
market-place,  on  the  green,  by  the  shady-walk,  or  under 
the  well-known  tree.  Suddenly  the  bells  have  struck 
up  a  joyons  peal,  and  a  spirit  of  delight  is  diflused 
OH  over  the  mstle  place,  ay,  oil  over  every  rustic 
place  in  merry  England.  Forth  comes  streaming 
from  their  club-room,  at  the  village  ale-house,  the  pro- 
cession of  hardy  men,  or  comely  women,  all  arrayed  in 
their  best,  gay  with  scarfs  and  ribands.  In  front  of 
them  marches  one  bearing  the  great  banner,  cmbia- 
aoned  with  some  fitting  scone  and  motto.  There  it 
floats  ita  length  of  blue  and  yellow,  and  on  its  top  nods 
the  largo  posy  of  peonies,  laburnum  flower,  and  lilacs. 
Then  comes  sounding  the  band  of  drums,  bassoons, 
hautboys,  flutes,  and  clarionets.  Then  the  honorary 
members — the  freeholders  of  the  place — the  apothecary, 
and  the  priest— and  the  simple  sons  of  the  hamlet 
walking  as  stately  and  as  gravely  as  they  can  for  the 
nods  and  smiles  of  all  their  neighbours,  who  do  not  join 
in  the  procession,  but  are  all  at  door  and  window  to 
see  them  pass  by.  There  they  go,  passing  down  the 
shady  lane,  with  all  the  village  children  at  their  heels, 
to  the  next  hamlet  half  a  mile  off,  which  ^miebes 
members  to  the  club,  and  must,  therefore,  witness  their 
glory.  Now  the  banner  and  tiie  gilded  tops  of  their 
wands  are  seen  glancing  between  the  hedge-row  tr^es ; 
their  music  comes  merrily  up  the  hill,  and  aa  it  dies 
away  at  the  next  turn,  the  drummii^  of  distant  villages 
becomes  audible  in  half  a  dotea  different  quarters. 
Then  come  one  after  another  the  clubs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlets,  "  sounding  through  the  towru"  The 
women's  clubs,  in  some  places,  parade  on  the  same  day 
with  those  of  the  men,  but  more  commonly  on  Whit- 
Tuesday.  In  Bcane  places  they  ore  grooed  with  tha 
presence  of  Bome  of  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  are  honorary  members.  Their  light  dreeses,  their 
gay  ribands  and  bonnets,  their  happy,  and  often  veir 
handsome,  faces,  cannot  be  seen  without  feeling  with 
Wordsworth,  that — "their  beauty  mt^es  you  glad." 
"  In  all  the  pageants  and  prooesaions,"  writes  Mr.  Howitt, 
"  that  were  ever  seen,  Uien  is  nothing  more  bawtiful 
than  those  light  wands  with  vhtdh  tbt^  walk,  each 
crowned  with  a  nosegay  of  fresh  fiowers.  As  I  have 
met  these  Whitsuntide  processions  in  the  retired  vil- 
lages of  Staffordshire,  or,  as  I  saw  them  in  the  summer 
of  1835,  at  Warsop,  iu  Koltinghamshire,  I  would  wish 
to  see  ttiem  as  many  yean  hence  as  I  may  live.  If  we 
are  to  retain  any  mstie  festival  at  all,  we  cannot,  1 
think,  have  a  more  picturesque  one,  or  at  a  pleasanter 
time."  The  AVhitsuntide  holidays  ore  kept  by  Lon- 
doners as  generally,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  those 
at  Easter.  At  Lichfield,  on  Whlt-Monday,  an  annual 
fur  for  the  exhibition  of  shows  is  held,  at  which  It  is  the 
custom  for  a  procession,  (accompanied  with  musicians 
and  flags)  to  be  formed,  composed  ttf  part  of  the  Cor- 
poration, with  its  inferior  oflncers^  Scc^  who  are  joined 
by  several  of  the  best  mechanics  of  the  place,  each  of 
whom  carries  a  reprcitetttation,  in  miniature,  of  his  sepa- 
rate workshop,  and  mode  of  trade,  the  figures  being  bo 
formed  as  to  bo  put  in  motion  by  machinery,  and 
worked  by  a  single  wheel.  The  procession  walks  from 
theOnildholl  to  an  eminence  in  tne  vicinity  of  the  city, 
called  Qreenhill,  where  a  temporary  booUi  is  previously 
erected,  and  decorated  with  flowers,  and  a  small  space 
of  ground  enclosed  at  the  front  with  boards.  On  'the 
arrival  of  the  procession  at  this  spot,  the  gates  of  the 
enclosure  are  opened.  It  enters,  and  the  iitue  machines 
are  placed  around  it,  and  set  in  motion  by  flieir  respec- 
tlve  owners,  in  the  presence  of  the  higher  portion  of 
the  Corporation,  by  whom  prises  ore  given  to  the  most 
ingenious.  This  takes  place  about  the  middle  <tf  the 
day;  the  exhibition  of  the  miniature  representations 
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eontinnes  till  the  eveniD^.  The  booth  is  filled  vith 
refreshmente ;  care  ia  tiien  to  preserve  order ;  and 
cakes  are  distributed  among  the  spectators  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation.  Til!  within  the  laxt  cen- 
tnrj,  an  old  usage  prevailed  in  the  parish  of  Enabam, 
Oxfordshire,  by  which  the  town's  people  were  allowed 
on  Whit-Monday  to  cut  down  and  carry  away  as  much 
timber  ss  conid  be  drawn  by  men's  hands  into  the 
abltey-yard,  the  Churchwardens  previoosly  marlting  out 
such  timbers  by  giving  the  first  chop ;  so  much  as  they 
could  carry  out  again,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  servants  of  the  abbey  to  prevent  it,  thoy  were  to 
keep  for  the  reparation  of  the  Church.  By  this  service 
they  held  tbeir  right  of  commonage  at  Lammas  and 
Michaelmas.  On  Whit-Tucsday  the  "  Mont«m"  is  tri- 
ennially  held  at  Eton ;  but  as  this  celebration  formerly 
took  place  in  December,  and  appears  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  puerile  solemnitiefi  anciently  observed  on 
St.  Nicholas'  day,  we  shall  deaeribe  It  in  oor  notice  of 
that  festival. 


"X  have  heie  made  oplxanoMgajrof  culled  flow* n,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  itring  that  tia 
theiii."— ifoiiMljmf. 

OEIOIK  or  FRAKKIKO  IBTTBttS. 

Ik  the  23rd  volume  of  the  Parliamentaiy  History.is 
the  following  very  curious  anecdote  conccminf*  this  pri- 
vilege. It  occurred  in  the  debate  on  the  rostroflice 
Bill,  in  the  year  1660.  "  Colonel  Titus  reported  the 
Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  Post  Office,  with  the  amend- 
ments. Sir  Walter  Earle  delivered  a  proviw  for  tho 
lettersofall  Members  of  Parliamentto  go  free,rf«ri«j7/Aeir 
tiUings.  Sir  Heneage  Finch  said  '  It  was  a  poor  mendi- 
cant proviso,  and  below  the  honor  of  the  house.'  Mr. 
Prynn  spoke  also  against  the  proviso;  Mr.  Bunckley, 
Mr.  Boftcawen,  Sir  George  Downing,  and  Scijeant 
Charlton,  for  it;  the  latter  saying, 'TheCouncil's  letters 
went  free.'  The  question  being  called  for,  the  Speaker, 
Sir  Harbottle  Qrimstone,  was  unwilling  to  put  it ;  say- 
ing he  was  a^iuned  of  it ;  nevertheless,  the  proviso  was 
carried,  and  made  part  of  the  Bill  which  was  ordered  to 
be  engrmsed. 

"  The  Lords  subHcqaently  disagreed  to  this  proi  iso, 
and  it  was  ultimately  thrown  out.   At  a  subse^iueut 

Ecriod,  however,  both  houses  did  not  feel  it  below  their 
onour,  to  secure  for  themselves  tliis  exemption  from 
postage." 

TOE  QDEIS  AVD  TBB  QOAKEIISS. 

Ix  the  antnmn  of  181 8  her  hitc  Miyestr,  Qncm  Char- 
lotte, visited  Bath,  accouopanied  by  the  IMncess  Eliza- 
beUl.   The  waters  soon  eficcted  sach  a  respite  from  pain 
in  the  royal  patient,  that  she  purposed  an  excursion  to 
a  park  of  some  celebrity  in  the  neighbonrhood,  then  the 
estate  of  a  rich  widow,  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.   Notice  was  given  of  the  tjueen's  intention, 
and  a  message  returned  that  she  should  be  welcome. 
Our  illuetrioos  traveller  had,  perhaps,  never  before  held 
any  persmial  intercourse  with  a  member  of  the  per^ 
suasion,  whose  votaries  never  voluntarily  pidd  taxes  to 
"the  man  George,  called  King  by  the  vain  one|."  i 
The  lady  and  gentleman  who  were  to  attend  the  august  j 
visitants  had  but  feeble  ideas  of  the  reception  to  be  ' 
expected.    It  was  supposed  that  the  quaker  would  i 
at  least  say,  "  Thy  Majesty,"  "  Thy  Highness,"  or  I 
"Madam."   Tho  royal  carriage  arrived  at  the  lodge  of 
the  park  panctuslly  at  the  appointed  hour.   Ko  pre- 

Sarationd  appeared  to  have  been  made  ;  no  hostess,  nor 
omcatics,  stood  ready  to  greet  the  guests.  Tho  por- 
ter's bell  was  rung :  he  stepped  forth  deliberately  n  ith 
his  bnad-brimmed  beaver  on;  and  unbendingly  nc-  \ 


costed  the  lord  in  waiting  with,  "What's  thy  vili 
friend r*  This  was  almost  unanswerable.  "Surely," 
said  the  nobleman,  "your  lady  is  aware  that  her 

Majesty  Go  to  your  mistress,  and  say  the  Queen  is 

here."  "No,  truly,"  answered  the  man,  "it  neodeth 
not ;  /  have  no  mistress  nor  lady ;  but  friend  Rachel 
Mills  expcct«th  Ihim.   Walk  in  !" 

The  Queen  and  the  Princess  were  handed  out,  and 
walked  up  the  avenue.  At  the  door  of  the  house  stood 
the  plainly  attired  Rachel,  who,  without  even  a  curtsey, 
but  with  a  cheerful  nod,  said,  "How's  thee  do, friend i 
I  am  glad  to  see  tbee,  and  thy  daughter.  I  wish  thee 
well!  Kest  and  refresh  thee  and  thy  people  before  I 
shew  thee  my  gronnda." 

What  could  be  said  to  such  a  person!  Some  eon- 
deMcensions  were  attempted,  implying  that  her  M^esty 
came  not  only  to  view  the  park,  but  to  testify  lot 
esteem  for  the  Society  to  which  Mi^trctw  Mills  belonged. 
Cool  and  unawed,  she  answered,  "  Yea,  thou  art  right 
there.  The  Friends  are  well  thought  of  by  most  folks, 
but  they  need  not  the  praise  of  the  worid ;  for  the  rest, 
many  strangers  gratify  their  curiosity  by  going  over 
this  place,  and  it  is  my  custom  to  conduct  them  myself; 
thei^ore  I  shall  do  the  like  by  thee,  friend  Charlotte ! 
Moreover,  I  think  well  of  thee  as  a  dutiful  wife  and 
mother.  Thou  hast  had  thy  trinls,  and  so  had  thy  good 
partner.  I  wish  thy  jgrandchild  well  through  hers." 
(i^e  lUluded  to  the  I^Dceas  Chariotle.)  It  was  so 
evident  that  tbe  Friend  meant  kindly,  nay  respectfiillT, 
that  offencccould  not  l>e  taken.  She  escorted  hergsM 
through  her  estate.  The  Princeea  Elizabeth  notiwd  in 
the  hen-house  a  breed  of  poultry  hitherto  unknown  to 
her,  and  expressed  a  wit>li  to  posee^  Rome  of  thetie  rate 
fowlx ;  imagining  that  Mrs.  Mills  would  regard  her  wish 
a.s  a  law ;  hut  the  q\uikcro«H  merely  remarked,  with  cha- 
I'acteristic, evasion,  "They  are  rare,  sb  thou  sayest;  but, 
if  any  are  to  be  purchased  in  this  land  or  in  other 
countries,  I  know  few  women  likelier  than  thj'self  (e 
procure  them  with  ease." 

Her  royal  higlinew  more  plainly  expressed  her  desire 
to  purchase  some  of  thoyc  she  now  beheld.  "  I  do  not 
buy  and  sell,"  answered  Bachel  Mills.  "Ferhapfiyott 
will  give  me  a  pair,"  persevered  the  princeea,  with 
a  conciliating  smile.  "Nay,  verily,"  replied  Bachel, 
"I  have  refused  many  frienilK ;  and  that  which  I  denied 
to  mine  own  kinswoman,  Martha  Ash,  it  bccomcth  me 
not  to  grant  to  any.  We  have  long  had  it  to  say  that 
these  birdH  belonged  only  to  our  bouse;  and  I  can 
make  no  exception  in  Iby  CavoDr." 

This  is  a  fact. 


"t  ALWAYS  faiko  it  fbr  granted,"  Ba}*s  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  "  that  no  one  Is  ever  angi^-  wiUi  his  adveiwry 
but  for  want  of  a  better  ai^gument  to  aaj^iort  his 
cause." 

Narrowness  of  mind  Is  frequently  the  cause  of  obsti- 
nacy; we  do  not  easily  believe  beyond  what  we  sec — 
Ituclirfoncfntlt. 

Use  not  evasions  when  called  upon  to  do  a  good  thing, 
nor  excuses  when  you  arc  reproached  for  doing  a  bid 
Quc—Lamter. 


The  Title  and  Index  to  the  ant  Volume  naj  be  had,  price 
1^;  alto,  tbe  Coven,  price  U.  M. 
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SNOWDONIA. 
Tn  connty  of  Caernarvon,  from  Bardsey  Island,  m 
ft  Qorth-eaaterly  direction  to  the  promontoty  of  Fen- 
maenbach  in  Conway  bay,  Is  occupied  by  an  immense 
group  of  moonUuns,  amongst  which  are  some  of  the 
highest  smnmits  in  Wales.  The  hllla  rise  gradually 
from  both  extremities  of  the  range  to  the  centre,  where 
the  monarch  Snovdon  tita  enthroned,  surrounded  by  his 
Bubject  height*.  This  district  comprises  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  in  Britain,  combined  with  some  of 
the  lovelleet.  "Nature,"  aays  old  Camden,  "has  here 
reared  huge  groups  of  mountains,  as  if  she  intended  to 
bind  the  island  fast  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
make  a  s^e  retreat  for  the  Britons  in  time  of  war. 
For  here  are  so  many  crags  and  rocks,  so  many  wooded 
Talleys  rendered"  impassable  by  so  many  lakes,  that  the 
lightest  troope,  much  Icsh  an  army,  could  never  find 
their  way  among  them.  These  mountains  may  be  truly 
called  the  British  Alps ;  for,  besides  that  they  are  the 
highest  in  the  whole  islanil,  they  are  like  the  Alps,  be- 
apread  with  broken  craga  on  every  side,  all  surrounding 
one  which,  towering  in  the  centre  farabove  the  rest,  lifts 
ita  head  so  loftily  as  if  it  meant  not  only  to  threaten  but 
to  thrust  it  into  the  sky."  The  historian  has  made  one 
incorrect  assertion  here,  for  there  are  at  least  eight 
Scottish  mountains  higher  than  Snowdon.  The  beauties 
of  nature  in  North  Wales  are  so  numerous,  and  so  widely 


known,  that  a  large  tide  of  tonrists  arrives  irith  the  fine 
weather  of  each  year  to  ramble  amongst  ita  vales,  and 
climb  its  hills.  The  district  of  Snowdoniais  eminently 
attiwtive,  and  the  ascent  of  the  Nivose  mountain  is  one 
of  those  feats  that  yield  a  large  amount  of  present  and 
retrospective  pleasure  to  the  rambler. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  forbear  saying  anything 
aboat  the  ascent,  or  the  view  from  the  summit.  An  in- 
spection of  themap  will  show  that  there  are  two  roads  which 
leave  Caemar\-on,  and  proceed  inland,  on  opposite  sides 
of  SnowdoD.  One  of  them  crosses  the  pass  of  Llanberris 
to  Capel  Curig,  and  the  other  goes  through  Bettws 
and  Beddgelert  to  Tremadoe.  A  third  road,  passing 
underneath  the  eastern  side  of  Snowdon,  effects  the 
junction  of  the  other  two.  Thus  the  stranger  has  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Wales 
on  all  sides,  before  mEdcing  its  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance by  visiting  its  summit.  The  route  iaabout  thirty- 
six  miles  in  length,  and,  as  it  lies  through  scenery  of 
the  highest  interest,  wc  propose  to  conduct  our  readers 
along  it.  Starting  then  from  the  ancient  town  of  Caer- 
narvon, we  reach,  in  a  short  time,  the  extremity  of  the 
longest  of  the  Llanberris  lakes.  This  sheet  of  water  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  being  fod  by 
a  stream  called  the  Rylhel  issuing  from  the  upper  lifte. 
The  upper  sheet  of  water  is  scarcely  a  mile  long ;  but 
it  is  said  to  be  of  the  extraordinary  depth  of  140  yards. 
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If  this  be  BO,  the  bottom  mast  be  aome  fathoms  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  ie  seldom  known  to  be  ootirel; 
frozen  over,  owing,  probably,  to  it«  great  depth  in  pro- 
portion to  it«  extent  cf  uirface— the  whole  majn  of 
water  not  being  reduced  through  the  winter  to  that  de- 
gree of  temperature  which  allows  the  formation  of  ive 
on  the  surlaee.  On  an  eminence  between  the  two  lakes, 
hot  close  apon  the  lower  one,  are  the  remains  of  Ddl- 
badam  Castle,  the  dat«  of  whose  erection  is  loat  in  the 
mist  of  ages,  for  it  is  nncertain  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  the  Norman  conquest.  The  name  signifies  Pa- 
dam's  meadow,  it  being  supposed  ih&l  a  British  saint, 
called  Padam.  is  referred  to.  Each  of  the  five  narrow 
passes  conducting  from  th«  intraior  to  the  coast  were 
gaanled  in  ancient  times  by  a  castle,  and  this  fortress 
stood  in  the  central  pass.  A  defence  of  this  kind  was 
then  of  great  importance,  since  it  was  impossible  for  an 
enemy  to  pass  over  the  chain  of  hills  which  fortify  Caer- 
narvonshire and  Anglesey.  The  only  remains  of  the 
original  edifice  consist  of  the  foundations  of  the  exterior 
buildings,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  citadel,  or  keep : 
this  is  a  circular  structure,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
seventy-five  feet  high.  Its  shape  reminds  the  Rhine 
tourist  of  the  Castle  of  Qodesberg,  whose  cylindrical 
I)oigon  Tower,  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  pointed  rock, 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views  on  that  majestic  river. 
It  contains  four  apartments,  one  over  the  other,  the 
dungeon  being  the  lowest :  they  are  connected  by  a  spi- 
ral staircase.  This  appears  to  luve  formed  the  chief  por- 
Uon  of  the  entire  fortress ;  but,  thoogfa  of  small  extent,  it 
was  a  strong  phtce ;  a  dozen  men  would  almost  have  suf- 
ficed tostortit ;  and  altogether  it  was  scarcely  larger  than 
one  of  the  bastions  of  Caernarvon  castle.  This  small- 
ncBS  of  size,  combined  with  the  rudeness  of  the  archi- 
tecture, has  led  most  people  to  conclude  that  it  was  a 
British  fortalice  mneh  more  ancient  than  the  first  Wil- 
liam's visit  to  this  country.  It  has  been  in  a  state  of 
deci^  for  several  centuries.  So  far  back  as  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,  Leland  described  it  as  a  decayed  tower. 
Here  Owen  06ch  luigulshed  a  prisoner  for  twenty  years, 
aa  a  punishment  for  havingjoincd  in  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
throne his  brother,  Llcwelljn  ap  Grufl'ydd,  the  last 
native  Prince  of  Wales.  The  views  from  this  place  arc 
strikingly  beaatiful.  The  two  takes  are  seen  in  their 
fhll  extent,  surrounded  by  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains. Nor  can  there,  we  think,  be  anything  more 
impressive  than  a  mouldering  tower  by  the  side  of  a 
crystal  lake.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  something  emi- 
nently stimulative  to  the  imagination  in  the  sight  of 
any  great  work  of  man,  having  its  origin  in  some  remote 
region  of  time,  and  now  fast  tustening  to  decay.  Then 
how  fondly  do  we  seem  to  perceive  a  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  Nature  with  ns  and  ours,  in  taking  back  to  her 
bosftm  some  object  of  onrereationl  And  when  we  be- 
hold her  unobtrusive  wishes  and  silent  openilions,  do 
we  not  look  upon  her  beauties  withawanner  admiration 
through  the  colouring  of  a  human  intellect  J  Another 
chord  of  feeling  is  touched  by  the  contrast  between 
man's  fhtil  workmanship,  having  in  itfrom  the  beginning 
the  seeds  of  decay,  and  Nature's  unfiiding  psrcnnial  fresh- 
ness. The  castled  crag  of  U61badam  with  its  tottering 
tower  may,  it  is  true,  arouse  in  us  otily  sentiments  similar 
to  those  excited  by  &  thousand  ruins  in  this  island  or  on 
the  continent ;  yet  time,  place,  and  circumstance  vary 
and  distinguish  every  one  of  them;  nor  shall  any  fre- 
quency of  such  scenes  induce  ns  to  think  lightly  of 
those  combined  feelings  of  awe,  reverence,  and  sadness, 
with  which  we  ought  ever  to  behold  the  sanctifying 
agencie^^  of  Time  and  Nature. 

Ou  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  called  AUt  Ddfi,  or 
the  Dark  Cliff,  immediately  facing  the  castle,  are  con- 
siderable quarria  of  purple  slate,  the  property  of  Lord 
Penrhyn.  The  excavated  material  is  conveyed  from 
the  quarry  by  a  railroad  formed  for  the  purpose,  to 
PoiV  i'enrhyn,  near  Bangor.  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood there  ia  a  valuable  copper  mine.  Half  a  mile 
Boath  of  the  castle,  at  the  teimination  of  a  deep  glen, 


a  tremendous  cataract,  called  Caunant  Mawr,  thunders  j 
over  a  ledge  of  rock  sixty  feet  in  height.   The  name 
signifies  the  waterfaJl  of  the  great  chat<m  :  the  waters  ' 
are  those  of  iks  mountain  torrentirom  Cwm  Brwynog  : 
they  are  fint  seen  to  rash  throdgb  a  cleft  in  the  rock 
above,  and,  after  coming  ttiaight  forward  for  a  short 
distance,  make  a  sudden  bend,  and  then  fall  in  a  slanting 
direction  into  the  black  pool  below.  There  is  a  want  of  , 
wood  about  the  spot,  bnt  it  d^aerres  the  visit  of  every  '■ 
rambler.   Six  miles  from  Caernarvon,  and  not  far  from 
DAIbadam  Tower,  is  the  Victoria  Inn,  a  large  and  com-  ' 
modious  establishment  of  recent  erection.    It  forms  a  | 
most  convenient  station  for  visiting  the  adjacent  aoenery ; 
and  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  is  frequently  commenoed 
here.   At  the  village  of  Llanberris,  we  enter  the  wild 
and  desolate  vale  of  Nanlperis,  pent  in  by  lofty  rocks,  j 
at  the  base  of  wfaich  stones  of  every  size  and  shape  are 
scattered.     Then  pushing  upwards,  "  doubling  and  I 
doubling  by  laborious  walk,"  we  attain  the  summit  of  ' 
the  pass ;  and,  as  we  rest  after  the  exertion,  we  may  call 
to  mind,  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  the  spot  tOoi^ 
phwysfa,  or,  the  resting-place),  the  admonition  carved 
on  a  stone  at  the  top  <tt  a  wild  pua  in  Scotland  <Glen- 
croe).    "  Best,  and  be  thank&U,  says  the  uucriptlon ; 
and 

"  Who  fliat  has  gained  at  lengtlt  the  wished  for  height^ 
The  brief,  the  nmple  wirv-nas  eall  can  alight 
And  rest  not  thaakftdP'^ 

Proceeding,  the  tourist  panes  another  fall  of  water  | 
called  Ffynnon  lAs,  made  by  a  stream  that  rans  from  { 
an  upland  lake  of  the  same  name :  the  words,  being  in- 
terpreted, mean  Tke  Green  Well.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
road  enters  the  one  from  Beddgelert  to  Cajwl  Curig 
(pronounced  Cerrig).  The  Utter  little  town  »  utoated 
near  the  point  vhen  a  stream  flows  into  the  Llugwy. 
A  fine  cascade  called  Bhaisdepy-Wenol  (the  Swallow's 
Water&U), 

"With  woods (/erhnng,  and  ihsgg'dwith  mos^  rocks," 

is  in  the  vicinity.  The  watereomestotheedge  of  the  pre-  \ 
cipice  in  one  sheet;  but  juttingxocksand  fretting  stones  i 
soon  break  it  into  many  streams  that  dash  impetuously 
downwards  through  a  chasm  which,  at  the  widest  part  I 
haaabreadthofsixtyfeeL  Thereisgreatlnxurianceofve- 
getation  around  this  cascade ;  and  the  noble  forms  of  rock 
on  cither  side  contribute  to  make  this  one  of  the  finest  , 
scenes  of  the  kind  in  Wales.    By  a  change  of  position 
the  visitor  may  obtain  many  pleasing  variations  of  pro- 
spect; and  we  may  notice,  tlut,from  the  upper  part  of  the  i 
wood,  near  the  head  of  the  cascade,  there  ia  a  good  ; 
view  of  the  descending  waters.  Any  one  who  has  seen  ) 
Lowdore,  in  Cumberland,  will  be  reminded  of  that  far- 
famed  waterfall  by  Khaiader-y-Wenot.    Having  gazed 
our  fill  at  this  beautiful  spectacle,  we  may  tura  l>ack 
and  proceed  to  Beddgelert,  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  that  the  deviation  to  Capel  Curig  has  added  six 
miles  to  the  distance  we  before  gave.   The  next  vmllvy 
we  enter  is  Nant  Owynant,  (the  vale  of  waters.)  bo  | 
called,  like  Lanterbrunnen  in  the  Bernese  Obertaad,  ,1 
from  the  number  of  streams  in  it.   On  the  right  hand,   ^ , 
near  the  head  of  the  vale,  is  another  waterfall  ^for  here-   ' ' 
abouts  the  cascades  are  nearly  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berriesj  called  Bhaiader-cwm-dyli,  and  a  little  further 
down  tne  valley  $n  two  huge  fragments  of  rock,  which 
attract  attention  by  their  hugeness;  one  of  tbem,  resent-  :' 
bling  in  shape  the  gable  end  of  a  boose,  far  exceeds  in 
size  the  celebrated  Bowder  Stone  in  Borrowdale.  The 
tourist  next  perceives  that  this  romantic  valley  vs.  en- 
riched by  two  lakes.    The  upper  one,  Llyn  Owynant, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  occupies  all  the  level 
area  of  the  vale,  eicept  what  suffices  for  the  road.  The 
scenery  around  its  shores  is  very  grand.     T  Ann 
towers  conspicuously  on  the  right,  and  close  by  ia  a 
hollow  of  graceful  outline,  denominated  Cwm  Llan, 
which  extends  towards  Snowdon.    The  aummit  of  that  ' 
mountain  ia  here  finely  risible  between  the  InteTreuiiv  i 
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hills.  A(  tlio  foot  of  the  Lake  (or  Tarn,'  as  it  irould  be 
called  in  the  oorth  of  England)  the  monntains  conrerge, 
and  the  ttsveller  is  admitted  tJinnigh  a  narrow  opening 
into  the  next  cIiamboT  of  the  Taltej  in  vhieh  the  second 
lake,  Llyn-y-Dinas,  is  placed.  In  the  vicinity  a  lofty 
rock  is  pointed  out,  to  vhich  Yortigem  is  said  to  have 
retreated  from  the  persecution  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
remains  of  a  building  on  the  Bummit  is  referred  to  in 
confirmation  of  the  statement  The  village  of  Bedd- 
gelert  is  most  romauticall;  seated  on  aheaatifal  tract  of 
meadow  ground  near  the  conflux  of  the  Colwyn  and  the 
QIas  Llyn.  Three  vales  divet^ge  from  this  place,  through 
one  of  which  lies  the  road  to  Tremadoc.  If  you  in- 
quire the  moaning  of  the  name  of  the  village,  the  fol- 
lowing tradition,  which  has  been  versified  more  than 
once,  la  related.  Prince  Llewellyn,  (whose  reign  b^an 
lnlld4,}  bad  a  bunting  seat  at  this  place.  On  returning 
one  day  from  a  hunting  excursion,  Llewellyn  was  met  at 
the  door  of  his  house  by  his  favourite  dog,  Oelert,  wlio 
had  been  unaccountably  absent  from  the  chase,in  which 
his  fieetness  and  sagacity  had  been  much  misaed.  The 
dog  was  stained  with  blood  and  gore ;  and  upon  seeing 
his  master,  began  his  usual  caresses.  The  Prince, 
however,  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  on  account  of  his 
in&nt,  and  heedless  of  the  dog's  behaviour,  he  rushed 
into  the  room  where  the  child  slept.  The  bed-clothes  were 
tossed  about  and  bloody,  but  the  child  was  not  visible. 
In  an  agony  of  sorrow  and  passion,  Llewellyn  drew  hie 
words  and  plunged  it  through  the  honnd,  supposing  the 
animal  had  killed  his  son.    The  dying  yelp  of  the  dog 


(1)  Having  spoken  of  lake^  (s^  Ur.  Wordawvrth,  in  his  dc- 
ligntful  Essay  on  the  Lake  Sccaery),  I  must  nut  omit  to  mention, 
as  a  kindred  feature  of  this  country,  those  bodies  of  still  water 
called  (anu.  Thej  arc  found  in  some  of  the  vaks,  and  are  nu- 
meroQS  upon  the  mountains.  A  tarn  in  a  vaie  implies,  fbr  the 
most  part,  that  the  bed  of  the  vale  is  not  hap^y  rormed ;  that 
the  water  of  the  brooks  can  neither  wholly  escape,  nor  diffuse 
itielf  over  a  large  area ;  accordinsly,  in  socn  situ^ioBS,  tanu  are 
oftni  anrronnded  by  an  unsighta^  tract  of  boggy  ground ;  but 
this  is  not  ahr^s  the  ease,  and  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
oountiy,  vhev  the  shores  of  tits  tarn  are  detennined,  it  difTen 
only  frnoi  the  lake  in  being  snaUer,  and  in  belougiiig  mostly  to 
a  MBsUer  vdley  or  circular  recess. 


awoke  the  infant,  who  had  been  concealed  onder  the 
clothes;  and  these  being  removed,  not  only  was  the 
blooming  child  discovered  safe  and  sound,  bat  the  dead 
body  of  a  gaunt  wolf  torn  with  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
fangs  of  the  faithful  Gelert  was  there  also.  Stung  with 
remorse,  the  Prince  erected  a  tomb  over  the  animal 
which  he  named  Bedd-Geiert— Gelert's  Grave.  He  also 
founded  a  monastery  for  the  good  of  his  own  soul,  and 
*5  f  i^T***"^  offering  to  I'rovideooe  for  the  preservation 
of  his  child.  Quitting  Bcddgelert  for  Caeman-on,  we 
enter  a  pleasing  valley,  which  gradually  expands  aa  we 
advance.  It  is  watered  by  the  Colwyn,  s  stteam  which 
has  its  origin  in  a  lake  called  Llyn-y-Cader.  Upon  the 
right,  nearly  opposite  this  lake,  the  ascent  of  Saowdon 
is  usually  commenced  from  this  aide,  the  distance  from 
the  road  to  the  top  being  about  four  miles.  The  road 
then  passes  along  the  shore  of  a  lovely  little  sheet  of 
wat«r,  called  Llyn  Cwellyn,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
crescenUhaped  precipice,  i»rt  of  which,  called  the  Wolfs 
Castle,  seems  to  overhang  its  base,  and  forms  a  very 
stnking  feature  in  the  landscape:  On  the  banks  of  this 
lake  the  guide  to  Snowdon  resides  in  a  small  public- 
house,  where  he  keeps  ponies  and  all  things  necessary 
for  making  the  ascent.  A  narrow  valley  strikes  off  to  the 
left,  cont&iniDg  two  small  lakes,  in  one  of  which  there 
18  a  floating  island,  and  hence  called  the  Lake  of  the  Sod. 
If  the  tounst  has  time,  we  recommend  him  by  all  meana 
to  pay  these  lakes  a  visit,  as  they  are  surrounded  by 
very  fine  scenery.  Proceeding,  however,  directly  to 
Caernarvon,  he  will  see  a  cascade  formed  by  the  Pai 
lasa,  the  stream  which  issues  from  Llyn  Cwellyn,  The 
vale  has  now  broadened  into  meadows,  and  hereabouts 
is  Nant  Mill,  a  picturesque  spot,  which  has  irresistibly 
drawn  out  many  a  sketcher's  portfolio  and  pencil,  ffe 
soon  afterwards  reach  tho  village  of  Bettws.  The  country 
through  which  the  road  now  proceeds  forms  a  succession 
of  rises  and  dips ;  the  soil  is  rooky,  but  not  unproductive. 
The  high  grounds  in  Anglesey  begin  to  appear,  and 
from  one  of  the  elevations  in  the  road  the  whole  island 
is  seen  spread  out  like  a  mw  before  the  «ye.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  we  T»<nterC:attBarvo«,  front vhioh  we 
started  in  the  morning,  a  little  Jaded  Hid  worn,  bnt 
highly  delighted^  as  every  one  mnrt  be,  with  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  tiinnigh  which  we  have  toiled. 
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AJU  ADVEKTURE  IN  THE  THBEE  KINGS 
DURING  THE  BIFLE-MEETING  AT  BASLE. 

IimoBrcnoir. 
»        ft        «        »  • 

Ahd  whilst  the  weathercocks  are  creaking,  and  the 
evening  wind  blustering  over  the  little  inn  in  the  Black 
Forest,  the  three  gneeta,  aaaembled  in  the  landlord's 
room,  call  to  mind  their  departed  Mend  and  boon  com- 
panion. 

"On  thisrei?  day  tvelvemonth,"  eaid  the  chaplain, 
"I  buried  him." 

"On  the  Tei7  daj  of  his  burial,"  a^d  the  doctor,  "  I 
took  up  mj  quarters  here." 

"  Twelve  months  to^y,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  "  as 
soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  I  set  off  for  Geneva ;  a 
great  chance  it  is  if  ever  I  go  there  agwn." 

"  Ah,  dear  Switzerland !"  said  the  cborcbman,  with 
a  Bigh,  "  how  dearly  have  I  ever  longed  to  see  it  t  and 
yet,  something  has  always  thwarted  my  porpoae.  The 
beautiful  stndent  and  holiday  time  is  gone  for  over; 
and  I  have  never  yet  set  foot  beyond  Appcnsell." 

"  Of  all  the  towns  in  the  Switzer  league,  I  never  yet 
saw  any  but  Basle,"  retained  the  doctor ;  "  I  was  there  at 
the  great  rifle  mnster." 

"  How  strange  ! "  cried  Matzendorf,  "  I  was  there 
at  the  very  same  time.  What  a  pity  we  were  not  ac- 
quainted then,  dear  doctor!  thoae  wese  happy  days.  The 
remembrance  of  them  still  flita  before  me,  like  some 
grand  and  chequered  creation  of  the  painter's  pencil. 
To  be  sure,  I  had  like  to  luve  made  a  sorry  piece  of 
business  of  it  at  the  iimB,  but  fortune  stood  tni«  to  me 
and  protected  me." 

"  How  so  V  inquired  his  auditors. 

"  It  is  a  tale  of  adventure,"  replied  the  dealer,  "and, 
if  yen  liko,  I  will  relate  it.  It  is  not  so  very  long, 
thongh  it  might  sound  somewhat  better  in  a  romance." 

"  Out  with  it!"  eagerly  cried  the  doctor  and  the  chap- 
lain.  The  woodcatter,  who  had  seated  himself  as  a 

firivileged  listener  near  the  stove,  croBsed  bin  legs  do- 
ightedly,  and,  taking  a  copious  pinch  from  his  wooden 
snuff-box,  "his  life  upon  it,  the  woodcutter  is  fond  of 
atoiiw,''  cried  he :  and  the  tradesman  began  the  hiatoiy 
of  hia 

A&Tmun  IS  TBI  Thbu  Knoa  omnia  nx 
Bim-MEirnra  at  Bablk. 

I  arrived  in  Basle  about  a  week  before  the  com- 
monoement  of  the  grand  general  rifle-mceting  of  the 
Swiss  Confedenwy,  having  to  transact  important  busi- 
ness, that  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  yet  made  a  great 
demand  on  my  time.  I  put  up  at  the  sign  of  "  The 
Three  Kings."  In  the  other  inns,  "The  Wild  Han,"  or 
"Tha  Stone,"  where  tradespeople  usually  choec  their 
quarters,  there  was  not  a  room  to  be  luul. 

Whilst  sitting  one  afternoon  in  a  coffee-house,  with 
the  friend  with  whom  I  had  business,  he  informed  hie 
that  the  Prefecture  of  Police  in  Paris  had  despatched  a 
notice  to  the  Police  of  Basle,  which,  waiving  the  official 
style  of  the  orie^nal,  might  run  ae  follows  :— 

"  Beloved  Cmudn,— The  particular  kindness  which  we 
feel  for  our  friends  in  Switzerland  prompts  qb  to  tender 
you  infonnation  of  a  scheme  concerted  by  some  of  our  most 
dextrous  scamps  and  cnt-pur»es ;  to  wit,  of  avuling  them- 
selves of  the  grand  rifle-muster  among  you  for  the  purpose 
of  stealing  whatever  they  can  lay  hands  on.  The  elite  of 
the  aforesaid  guild  will  arrive  at  Basle  a  few  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  f&te,  and,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  in 
the  most  varied  disguises.  Some  will  drive  in,  post,  in 
their  carriages  and  ux,  but  a  &r  greater  number  will 
come  by  ndl  and  omnibus.  A  eertain  Claude  Barrault 
is  reported  to  be  the  soul  of  the  plot ;  though  it  is  very 
improbable  he  will  present  himaelf  under  this  name. 
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Wc  enclose  his  hue  and  token;  and  hereby^  beloved  ' 

cousin,  we  deem  ounielves  to  have  given  you  snffieioit  I 

warning,  and  remain  ' 
"  Your  devoted  kinsman  and  well-wisher, 

"  PR^PBCTI'BA."  I 

It«  little  cousin  of  Basle  lent  good  heed  to  thLs  in-  I 
fonnation,  but  within  the  first  eight-and-forty  hours  the  ' 
mass  of  people  that  thronged  to  the  fSte  increased  to  j 
such  an  extent,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  possible 
chance  of  keeping  close  watch  over  the  strangers.  The 
poor  police-force  had  to  be  everywhere,  without  making 
any  great  manifestaUon  of  itaelfansrwhere.  If  the  former 
task  proved  too  much  for  it,  it  sueceeded  to  a  minck  |' 
iritb  the  latter;  and  eondderable  thefts  were  effected  in  ' 
one  place  or  other  before  the  ffite  had  begun.  Theofficeru  H 
had  enough  to  do  to  find  accommodation  for  the  throng  ' 
of  maikooien  and  other  visitors.    On  the  very  first  , 
evening  there  were  thousands  of  the  former  without  ■ 
shelter  of  any  sort,  who  at  last  bad  to  turn  right  and  left, 
and  put  their  heads  into  the  best  hole  theyoonld.  Usny 
a  stranger  had  to  pay  five  fiance  for  his  bed  in  the  doae 
and  ill-i^pointed  domicile  of  some  needy  townsman ; 
and  then,  fiu-  from  having  it  to  himself,  he  would  perhaps 
have  to  share  it  with  one,  and  not  nnA«quentty  two  com- 
panions, of  whom  all  that  he  knew  was  that  they  pud  as 
much  as  himself.  Little  did  I  tliink  that  a  umilar  tate 
awaited  me  in  the  large  new  hotd  of  "Tbo  Three 
Kings ; "  and  that  there  1  should  have  to  sleep  under  the 
same  roof,  and  in  the  same  room,  with  a  most  ferocious- 
looking  stranger.   However,  such  was  my  lot.    For,  lo 
and  behold.  I  on  the  very  firBt  evening,  after  many  people  | 
had  turned  into  their  quarters  by  the  flare  of  torches, 
and  beat  of  drum,  the  waiter  of  the  story  I  slept  upon  i 
thrust  a  gent  into  my  chamber,  who  carried  a  short  gnu  j 
and  a  si^l  travelling-tng,  and,  hastily  throwing  up  a 
camp-bedBtead  opporite  mine, 

"Only  for  to-night,  dr,"  added  he,  in  a  cool  yet  civil  | 
tone.   "  To-morrow  we  will  mend  the  matter."  ! 

A  stranger,  with  gun  and  knapsack  !    And  there  I 
lay,  unarmed,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  completely 
undressed ;  with  my  travelling  chest  under  my  bed  full  j 
of  gold  and  silver  watches  from  Geneva  and  Neuchatel; 
my  own  repeater  hanging  over  my  pUlow ;  look,  my  , 
friends,  here  it  is,  going  tick,  tick,  indifferently  as  it  tfaen  , 
did  to  my  heart's  disquieted  throbbing ;  while  on  the 
table  at  my  bed-eidc  lay  my  purse  and  pocket-book,  , 
neither  of  which  were  empty  ! !   The  tradesman  that 
travels  every  year  to  (airs  and  the  like  meetings,  leanu  i 
prudence  as  well  as  mistrust  on  his  way.  ' 

Whilst  the  bed  was  being  pat  up,  the  servants 
running  this  way  and  that,  ana  the  stranger  impatient^  , 
striding  up  and  down  the  room,  I  managed  to  epirit  i 
away  the  repeater,  the  pocket-book,  and  the  purse  into  : 
bed  with  mc.  and  l>e<»mc  somewhat  more  composed.  | 
My  chest,  as  I  said  before,  was  out  of  sight.  The  waiter  i 
and  bis  train  had  scarcely  finished  their  business  and  I 
retired,  when  the  atrangertook  his  stand  beside  my  bed,  ' 
and,  making  me  a  low  tww,  expressed  to  mc  in  French 
how  sorry  he  was  to  be  thus  obliged  to  disturb  mc ;  nay,  j 
that  he  himself  was  quite  on  the  brink  of  despair  about  I 
it.   I  am  little  skill^  in  French,  and  but  very  poml;  | 
understood  what  he  said,  and  so,  when  he  came  to  >  i: 
pause,  I  merely  made  answer  by  a  nod  of  the  head  and  a 
scanty  "  0((t,  oui."    But  the  Frenchman's  politeness  \ 
pleased  me ;  and,  upon  the  whde,  it  is  qnite  trae,  that  : 
the  "Qu'est-ce-que-d^^si  one  the  full  idea  ofjpotiteness 
when  they  are  not  abaolntely  inclined  or  obliged  to  be  | 
rude  Ttus  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  taking  an  ex- 
act survey  of  my  fellow-lodger.  He  was  a  man  of  comely  I 
growth,  and  of  the  ordinanr  stature ;  he  had  long  brown  j 
hair,  wore  both  a  moustache  and  beard,  had  a  soft  white  | 
&ce,  and  hands  that  were  still  whiter ;  while  his  pallid  ' 
complexion  lent  a  darker  lustre  to  hUeiyes.  On  hishead  I 
was  a  little  grey  rifle-cap ;  Iuh  body  wap  aiveloped  in  a  , 
common  loose  frock,  made  of  light  summer  material ; 
while  his  feet  were  sheathed  in  brown  gBiteni,«ith  little  | 
mothcr-of-p«^l  buttons. 
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As  the  stranger  aav  that  I  got  od  but  very  indiSer- 
ently  with  Freutih,  he  tried  his  luck  with  Ocrmau.  He 

I  Bpoke  the  language  badly  and  ludicrously  enough,  yet 
much  better  than  I  did  his  own. 

!      "  You  will  perhap8allowme,"Baidhc, "  tosmokeacigarr 
"  With  pleasure,"  I  replied. 

When  he  had  fumishod  himself  with  a  light,  "Now  I 
will  tell  you  who  I  am,"  he  resumed,  "that  you  may 
'j    know  who  it  is  you  ha?e  soauddenly  fallen  in  with.  I 
am  a  tradesman  from  Stc.  Marie-aux-MincB,  and  my 

I I  name  ia  Claude  Barrault  May  I  now  make  free  to  mk 
1 1    the  bvonr  of  your  name !  *' 

'        I  might  as  lief  have  told  him  I  was  Matz  of  Trip- 
1    strillc,  or  the  Little  Bog  of  Bretten,  for  that  matter,  bo 
!    BtaCT^red  was  I  by  the  name  he  had  given  me.  You 
I    wilTall  remember  the  notice  sent  by  the  poUceK)flice  in 
Paris.  I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap,  as  it  were;  withdiffi- 
calty  I  abunmered  out  my  own  worthy  name  to  the 
edification  of  the  BUBpieious-lookIng  interrc^tor,  and 
I .  sought  to  excuse  this  stammering  as  well  as  1  could,  by 
j     simnlaUng  an  extraordinary  fit  of  droii-sineBs.  Here- 
I     upon  my  companion  gave  a  polito  "Bon  soir  el  bonne 
I ,    nuit,  monaieur"  and  withdrew  to  the  neighbourtiood  of 

I  biabcd. 

!1      Bat  poor  1 1   How  was  i  to  sleep  t  The  ill-omenod 

I I  name  of  my  fellow-sleeper  set  my  brain  in  one  continual 
whirl.   I  turned  my  face  towardB  the  wall,  the  better  to 

,  i  compose  myself  and  collect  my  thoughts.  It  would  not 
i  do ;  for  at  that  very  moment  the  stranger  stole  towards 
i  my  bed,  like  the  pole-cat  sneaking  along  to  the  hen- 
I  roost 

;       "  Who's  there  T  cried  I,  pretending  to  start  suddenly 
from  sleep,  and  fixing  on  the  fellow  a  chilling  look 
1    of  horror. 

'  "  Pardon  me,"  said  he,  in  a  hurried  voice,  "  I  am  onlj- 
■  looking  for  a  boot-jack:"  and  so  saying,  he  stooped 
,  down,  with  the  light  in  his  hand,  and  plied  his  search 
.    underneath  my  l>ed  much  longer,  I  thought,  than  was 

Deccsaary  to  find  the  implement  in  miestion. 
I       Aha  !  thought  I  to  myfieif,  now  he  naa  seen  your  chest 

of  watches ;  you  are  a*  marked  man,  sure  enough :  for 
i  who  in  the  world,  with  gaiters  on,  would  trouble  his 
p    head  about  a  boot-jack,  if  he  were  not  an  arrant  rogue 

at  heart  1 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  fellow  really 
had  boots  on ;  the  gaiters  over  them  were  merely  an 
idle  make-bcliov^  of  which  there  are  no  lack  now-a- 
daj-s.  But  tliia  waa  not  the  only  interesting  point  about 
my  gentleman. 

What  served  in  some  measure  to  quiet  my  fears  was, 
that  he  deposited  a  well-laden  purse  in  the  drawer  of  the 
night-table.  It  seemed  to  be  full  of  gold ;  my  ear  is 
pretty  well  tuned  to  the  sound  of  that  metal.  "  Ah  " 
said  I  to  mj-self,  with  some  feeling  of  satisfaction,  "  he 
has  money  with  him,  and  a  good  lot  of  it  too  !  what . 
j^ntlenun  on  the  hi^-road  be  has  relieved  of  it  I  know 
uot:  however,  it  ia  a  well-known  fact  that  the  glutted 
lion  goes  his  way  in  peace.  And  it  will  bo  just  the 
oame,  1  guess,  with  knaves  of  his  guild,  for  no  man  is 
spiteful  by  nature.  Neceeaity,  rather  than  opportunity, 
ia  the  mother  of  theft." 

Sesigning  myself  to  this  sort  of  philosophy,  I  was 
really  on  the  point  of  closing  my  weary  eye-lids,  after 
having  commend^  myself  to  God  and  his  protecting 
angels,  when,  poor  fellow  that  I  waa,  fated,  as  it  seemed, 
to  be  cheated  of  repose,  I  heard  a  rustling  and  crackling 
near  me;  and  half-opening  my  eyes,  like  some  wily  fox 
when  the  sun  inconveniences  him,  I  beheld,  by  dint  of 
ihis  crafty  and  involuntary  peep,  Claude  Barranlt  stand- 
ing at  my  bed-aide,  and  scnitlniziug  my  features.  At 
that  moment  he  turned  away,  mumbling  contentedly 
to  hlnueir,  "  II  dortr  which  was  good  French,  I  take  it, 
Utrthe  gimpleton  sleeps;  whereupon  he  stole  back  on 
tip-toe  to  his  couch,  and — could  I  believe  my  eyes? — 
with  one  bold  grasp  tore  all  his  beautiful  long  hair  from 
UU  head.  There  ho  stood  with  a  close-clipped  woolly 
frizzly  pole,  round  which  he  wound  a  wflt  handker- 


chief, after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen,  and  hid 
his  wig. 

«  Ho !  ho  1 "  thotight  J,  "  I  ^11  very  much  like  to 
see  what  else  is  coming."  And  now  for  manipulation  the 
second.  He  applied  water  lightly  l>eneath  his  nose  and 
on  Ills  chin,  and  io,  and  beholdl  the  mustachio  and  beard 
came  clean  off  in  a  bunch,  leaving  nothing  behind  them 
but  what  is  commonly  called  the  collier.  Now  just 
imagine  to  yourselves,  my  friends,  what  this  pattern  of 
a  man  looked  like  :  he  had  made  himself  quite  a  new 
face,  without  a  single  trace  of  his  fonner  phyBiognomy. 
'  A  thorough  Hcapegrace  visage,'  thought  I ;  'aira  yet  in 
the  spring  of  life  withal.'  The  long  hair  had  made  him 
look  at  least  ten,  if  not  fifteen,  years  older.  "  So  young, 
and  yet  so  corrupt,"  said  I,  heaving  a  sigh  from  the 
bottom  of  my  soul.  Then  be  laid  himself  upon  his  bed, 
sighed  once  or  twice  himself,  and  uttering  the  name  of 
Rosalie,  not  once  or  twice,  but  at  least  a  dozen  timen; — 
whisk ! — the  light  waa  out,  and  I  saw  nothing  further. 

The  miscreant  soon  appeared  to  be  asleep :  for  so 
young  a  man  he  had  a  considerable  talent  for  snoring, 
which  was  In  some  measure  an  invitation  to  me  to  follow 
his  example.  I  was  grievously  tired.  The  whole  day 
long,  from  morning  to  evening,  I  had  been  hurrying 
aboDt  the  town  and  the  riflftgnnmd,  and  sleep  would 
have  been  dearly  welcome  to  me :  despite  (tf  this,  the 
most  I  could  do  was  to  get  a  little  dose,  and  every 
moment  I  would  wake  up  again,  lying  sentinel,  so  to  speak, 
till  dawn  of  day,  when  I  said  to  myself,  "  Up  now,  and 
let  the  morning  shine  upon  you ;  it  will  cheer  your 
spirits,  and  your  ill  neighbourhood  will  be  all  the 
sooner  renoimcod  and  got  rid  td." 

Xo  sooner  Budtlian  done.  I  rose  softly,  and  slipped  on 
my  clothes  In  silence.  The  Frenehman  was  still  sleep- 
ing like  a  top,  with  Us  face  turned  towards  me.  Ail  at 
once,  in  the  midat  of  my  hurry  and  skurry,  my  clasp- 
knife  fell  from  its  case;  I  caught  at  it  and  missed  it, 
and  it  dropped  on  the  ground.  The  iron  made  a  jarring 
noise.  My  neighbour  of  the  evil  conscience  awoke  at 
the  sound,  shouting  inmyfiwe,  "QuivalAf"  I  had  just 
answered  "  a  friend,"  though  in  a  tone  of  ill-humour, 
for  I  felt  sorely  concerned  about  my  watches,  and  knew 
how  foolish  it  would  be  to  leave  the  thievish  Frenchman 
alone  with  the  case — when  Monsieur  collected  his  scat- 
tered senses,  looked  in  the  glass  that  hung  opposite  to 
Mm,  and  at  once  remembered  to  his  dismi^  that  be  had 
peeled  off  his  hUr  and  heard.  He  stmdc  his  hands  on 
his  forehead,  ejaculating  "  Moa  Dieti"  with  a  thrice-re- 
pcated  sigh,  and  most  assuredly  felt  in  liu-  less  merry 
cue,  than  when  invoking  his  Rosalie  on  the  previous 
evening.  Then  poising  himself  on  his  elbow  he  turned 
towards  mi^  and  addressed  me  with  the  utmost  possible 
show  of  firankness:  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  he  "  I  had 
reckoned  upon  awaking  and  finishing  my  toilet  earlier 
than  you,  or  you  would  not  have  surprised  mo  in  this 
aingnlar  tnmsformation.  Tou  will  be  astonished,  no 
doubt,  and  very  rightly  too,  to  see  me  looking  just  at 
this  moment  so  very  like  a  shaven  monkey,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  spare  my  peruke,  and  the  beard  that  I  had 
glu^  on  my  face  kept  my  dan  in  intolerable  tension. 
Weariness  brought  me  too  liberally  the  bleaitngs  of 
slumber;  otherwise  I  should  hsn  been  slow  to  give 
you  such  an  opportonity,  as  you  now  have,  of  forming 
a  curious  conception  of  my  person,  my  doings,  and  my 
dealings." 

In  order  to  increase  his  embarrassment,  I  replied 
drjiy  enough,  tiiat  it  was  daylight  now,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  fear  for  the  present;  besides,  I 
had  seen  mongh  in  the  night 

He  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went 
on  aa  foUowB ;  "  As  you  are  now  privy  to  a  part  of 
my  secret,  I  will  give  yon  another  little  bit  of  it  gratis, 
that  you  may  make  no  mistake,  or  form  a  &lBe  opinion 
of  me :  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
movements  of  a  certain  lady,  who  La  to  y'mt  the  rifle- 
diooting  with  a  bmily  who  are  fHenda  of  hen,  attended 
moreover  by  a  oerli^n  gentleman.  The  said  lady  would 
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be  107  gmtMi  bleasing,  and  the  said  gentleman  U  m; 
greatest  bore,  for  he  has  a  mind  to  many  her ;  and 
thb  I  want  to  do  xoTself.   Do  you  ondersUnd  me  f 

I  nodded,  and  smiled  irith  an  air  of  canning,  the 
better  to  show  him  that  I  did  not  beliere  a  ringle  word 
beaaid.  HowcTerhecontinnedhistale:  "InmymaBk," 
aaid  he, "  I  can  follow  the  lady  and  her  companions 
wherever  they  go,  withont  the  leai>t  fear  of  being 
recognised,  and,  in  the  chance  of  Rosalie  proving  tme 
to  me,  I  can  calm  my  jealous  heart,  withonteither  com- 
prnniaiiig  my  own  dignity,  or  nuaing  any  delicate  scm- 
ples  in  her  mind.  I  entreat  you  not  to  spoil  my  plea- 
sure, nor  breathe  a  word  of  the  matter  to  anybody. 
What  can  I  be  to  you  T  Here  we  hare  met  for  toe  first 
time  in  our  Utos,  and,  when  these  festivities  are  over,  we 
shall  probably  never  meet  again.  Pray,  do  not  betray 
me.  Men  tike  to  do  each  other  a  kindness  now  and 
then,  and  yon  do  not  exactly  look  as  if  the  fidr  sex 
wm  altogether  hateful  to  you  either." 

I  made  no  definite  reply  to  his  entreatled ;  neither 
with  Ya,  or  JVo.  I  contented  mj-self  with  saying : 
"  Take  care  what  yon  are  after.  There  are  sharp  eyes 
enough  in  Basle ;  for  my  part,  I  will  not  give  you  any 
trouble.  Allow  me  to  ring  and  have  my  luggage  re- 
moved ;  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  another  room." 

He  stared,  and  seemed  to  pont,  I  thought.  "  FaiUt 
eommeii  vovs  plaira"  said  he  briskly,  closing  the  cur- 
tains of  his  bed. 

Irangthe  bell,  and  sent  for  Martin  my  coachman,  the 
very  same  who  is  still  in  my  eerrtee.  I  ordered  him, 
above  all  things,  to  have  the  case  of  watches  removed  to 
my  correqiWE^ent's  honse,  with  the  requent  that  it 
should  be  safely  stowed.  I  would  soon  follow,  I  added, 
mysell  After  this  I  finished  dressing,  and,  with  my 
portmanteau  in  my  hand,  I  went  down  stairs  in  search 
of  the  landlord.  "  You  must  be  so  good  as  to  show  roe 
into  anotiier  room,"  said  I  to  him  ;  "  I  cannot  ebarc  my 
quarters  with  a  sccond,party,  and  besides  yon  hare  put 
me  too  high  up,  and  in  an  altogether  inconvenient 
situation."  With  a  host  of  apologies  the  civil  landlord 
acceded  to  my  reqnest,  unlocked  the  door  <tf  a  chamber 
in  the  second  floor,  which  had  Just  ftllen  vacant,  and 
annred  me  I  should  be  subject  to  no  ftarther  annoyance. 

"  The  fhct  is,"  s^d  he,  "  I  would  much  rather  give 
yon  the  cht^ce  of  this  more  comfortable  apartment 
than  aSer  It  to  the  gentleman,  (almost  a  perfect  stranger 
to  me,)  whom  I  was  thinking  of  putting  into  it  to-daj-." 

"  You  don't  know  who  the  gentleman  is  r  said  I,  unre- 
solved vbether  no  I  shonld  ont  with  my  tide  or  not. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  felt  in  doty  bound  to  do  so ;  but 
then,  again,  I  am  somewhat  diffident  by  nature,  and  am 
slow  to  trust  either  my  eyes  or  ears  when  any  disagree- 
able affair  is  to  be  eiposed ;  besides,  I  was  not  at  all 
inclined  to  be  thought  a  coward  by  the  landlord,  and  to 
be  laughed  at  fiir  my  good  intentions.  3mt  as  he  was 
answering,  "  I  only  know  that  be  is  a  numnbctnrer 
from  Marictrch,  — "  the  chance  of  the  moment  brings  a 
crowd  of  Englishmen  upon  us,  who  gather  like  a  cloud 
around  our  host,  and  threaten  to  pester  him  to  death 
with  their  importunate  jargon.  Seeking  refuge  from 
this  foreign  multitude,  I  fly  to  the  visitors'  raster  :* — 
tiie  name  of  my  last  night's  companion  bad  not  been 
entered.  Well,  being  saUsfled  wiUi  the  fiill  asninnce 
that  my  watches  were  safe,  I  Issue  forth  tram  the  hotel, 
and,  following  the  funeral  current,  I  arrive  at  the  scene 
of  festivity.  It  rained  a  little  to  be  sure,  but  curiosity 
cares  little  about  a  wet  jacket  I  knocked  at  my  friend's 
door  on  my  way  thither.  The  case  had  been  duly  deli- 
vered, and  placed  in  safe  keeping;  my  friend  was  not 
at  home,  having  gone,  like  all  the  world,  to  the  rifl  e  meet 
It  is  altogether  impossible,  my  friends,  to  give  you  a 
description  of  the  scene  of  merriment  But  stop — I  re- 
member  yon  were  there  yonraelf,  doctor,  and  recollect 


(I)  A  book  la  whldi  the  namM,  fto.  of  the  rUton  to  the  hotel 
m  carefully  entered,  and  lubmitted  to  the  Inspectton  of  the 
Police.  . 


as  well  as  I  do  all  the  splendid  things  that  surrounded 
us ;  the  pagoda  of  the  prises,  the  tower  of  flags,  the 
refreshment  booths,  the  coffee-houses,  the  multitude 
of  targets,  the  thousands  of  people, — some  armed  and 
some  not,  some  wearing  cjjtckades,  and  some  withont 
them,— Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians  and  Englishmen, 
iu  one  immense  and  promiscuous  medley.  The  report  of 
the  rifles  and  mortars,  the  smart  stroke  of  the  balla, 
nimble  markers,  inceaeant  music,  bright  wineglisteniog 
in  many  hnndred  cups  and  flagons,  festal  speeches  and 
clamorous  kettle-drums,  made  one  glad  scene  of  noisy 
mirth.  Every  eye  was  lit  up  with  delight :  only  two 
things  were  wanting  to  make  tbe  gala  really  beautiful ; 
namely,  fine  weather  and  unanimity. 

I  just  came  up  in  time  to  see  the  brawl  with  the 
maiksmen  of  the  Talais,  who  had  repaired  to  the  ren- 
dezvous with  the  greatest  confidence,  but  had  met  with 
a  most  unMendlyreeepUon.'foT  the  unruly  Swiss  had  even 
agreed  in  good  earnest  to  storm  tbe  tower  of  flags,  and 
tear  down  the  Talaisui  colours,  the  which  outrage  waa 
only  prevented  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  master  of  the 

Sila,  and  other  coerdve  means  of  e^'ery  possible  kind, 
ut  the  most  effectual  remedy  of  all  was  that  provided 
by  the  insidious  strangers  themselvee,  inasmuch  as  on 
the  following  day,  without  either  shout  or  song,  they 
withdrew  from  the  scene  of  acUon  with  thdr  rescued 
but  iU-bted  colours. 

In  the  general  hubbub  and  confasion  I  of  course 
sought  in  vain  for  my  friend.  I  however  fell  in  with 
several  of  my  acquuntance,  and  they  gave  me  news  of 
him.^  He  bad  met  a  tradeeman  from  BeUinzona,  they 
told  me,  who  had  made  himaome  proposals  of  bn^neaa. 
Now,  we  all  know  very  well,  what  tradesmen  are.  Talk 
to  them  of  business,  and  they  will  listen  to  you  even 
in  church ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  my  friend  and  the 
dealer  of  Bellinzona  had  joined  company,  and  retraced 
their  steps  towards  tbe  town.  I  diverted  myself  with 
the  varied  spectacle  before  me,  and  was  even  tempted 
to  try  a  few  shota,  which  I  must  confess,  to  the  great 
unusement  of  the  lookers-on,  did  not  so  much  as  hit 
the  target 

"  'SlHood  and  thunder !"  cries  a  man  close  at  my  side, 
"some  knave  of  a  fellow  has  stolen  my  pocket-book." 

"  And  my  snuff-box  and  handkerchief  1"  qaeulatedau 
old  tanner  from  Basle. 

"  fiome  scamp  !'"  cried  a  third,  "  has  torn  my  wife's 
shawl  off  her  back  and  taken  her  gold  chain  alongvrith 
it.  But  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  there  nma  the  thief. 
After  him !  aftw  him !  that  man  there  in  the  light- 
coloured  paletot !" 

"  Whats  the  matterT*  cried  the  gathering  group  of 
bystanders,  and  then,  as  they  rushed  in  a  body  after  the 
Buonaparte  paletot,  a  thought  comes  like  lightning 
acroAs  me,  "  Zounds,  that  is  m^  last  night's  cfnnpamon !" 
And  tme  enon^,  there  was  his  very  hat  and  fWwk,  and 
flowing  pcmke.  Unfortunately  they  could  not  catch 
him,  for  be  scampered  off  as  fast  as  he  could  into  the 
crowd  that  were  levelling  their  abuse  at  the  Yalaisans, 
who  stood  their  ground  manfully,  and  would  gladly 
have  fallen  foul  upon  the  Tower  of  Flags.  A  detach- 
ment of  troops,  and  a  body  of  land-patrole  and  police 
were  aw^ting  ftirtber  orders,  and  ft  was  fiiarecl  that 
things  wonld  come  to  blows.  Such,  however,  was 
happily  not  the  case ;  but  in  tbe  meanwhile  the  mis- 
creant Barrault  escaped. 

As  I  too  had  my  pocket-book  with  me,  I  made  my 
way  as  quickly  as  I  could  out  of  the  crowd,  and  returned 
to  my  hotel.  The  table  was  crowded,  although  on  the 
rifle-ground  itself  the  booths  were  dl  alive  like  an 
ants'  nest  On  my  left  sat  an  Englishwoman,  of  eome 
forty  years  of  age,  with  flaxen  fatir  and  a  white  waxen 
i  complexion.  She  might  once  have  been  a  pretty  crea- 
'  ture,  but  her  campaign  was  over,  and  yet  she  would 
have  been  glad  enough  to  have  seen  me  pay  my  court 
to  her.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  my  right-hand  neigh- 
bour was  a  good  sort  of  tractable  and  ttdkaiive  Frendi- 
man,  who  continually  catered  to  my  diversioD,  and 
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amused  me  with  all  kinds  of  pretty  stories.  The  th&mc 
of  our  conTcmtioD  of  course  was  the  shooting-gala,  and 
the  crowds  it  hrooght  together ;  and  at  last  we  came  to 
talk  of  the  number  of  thefts  committed.  Monsieur 
maintained  there  must  be  some  hundreds  of  Parisian 
thieves  on  the  spot,  mentioning  one  or  other  of  that  re- 
spectable crew  by  name.  I  was  astonished  to  find  him 
BO  much  at  home  oti  the  subject.  "  No  wonder,"  said 
he,  (and  he  spoke  Qerman  fluently,)  "  I  myself  hold  an 
appointment  under  the  Prefecture  of  Police  in  Paris, 
and  the  list  of  professional  scamps  is  open  to  my  hee 
iospection.  Horeom  I  know  many  of  theso  ^ows 
by  sight,  and,  between  ourselves,  I  am  sent  hither  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  an  eye  on  our  Pariuan 
off-scourings,  and  lending  the  guardians  of  the  public 
safety  a  helping  hand." 

"  Ah,  is  it  possible !"  cried  I,  quite  delighted  to  hear 
such  welcome  inteUkKuce. 

"  Hist  r*  said  the  Parisian  softly,  giving  me  a  friendly 
sign  to  be  silent'  "Am  I  not  talking  to  you  quite 
between  ourseWesI  Pray,  restrain  your  feelings.  To  be 
sure  they  know  me  very  well  at  the  Police  Oflice,  but  in 
the  town  itself  I  wish  to  maintain  my  incognito.  This 
aids  my  plan.  Beudes,  even  if  fortune  should  nowhere 
prove  &Lvourable  to  me,  yet,  as  true  as  I  am  Durand,  the 
Secretary  of  Oie  Prefecture  of  Police  in  Paris,  I  will 
venture  my  head  upon  it,  that  in  this  house  at  least  the 
6cld  shall  remain  clear,  and  not  a  single  gnest  be  robbed. 
I  have  taken  measures  accordingly. 

"  Excellent  Monsieur  Durand  !"  cried  I,  and  a  proud 
feeling  of  securitjr  stole  over  me,  coupled  with  a  strong 
inclination  to  bring  a  choice  head  of  game — viz.  M. 
Clande  Barrault,  to  the  roast  of  the  Parisian  officiaL 
I   But  just  as  always  happen;!  with  bashful,  simple-minded 
fellows — at  the  very  moment  that  I  am  opening  my  lips 
I   for  the  purpose,  I  look  obliquely  down  the  table,  and,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  half  dozen  covers  from  me,  whom 
!   should  my  eye  light  upon  but  ^rrault  himself,  with 
I   bis  mustachio  and  peruke  on,  and  a  coat  of  a  darker 
j   hue  in  pUce  of  the  whitish  yellow  paletot :  he  looked 
j   askance  at  me  with  a  glance  of  terror,  as  though  begging 
and  entreating  for  mercy,  and  seemed  dreiMfully  dis- 
quieted to  find  himself  so  near  me.   So  then  and  there 
I  feel  sorry  for  the  fellow,  and  cannot  make  up  my  mind 
to  betray  him ;  "  let  some  one  else  do  it,"  thought  I,  in 
German  goodness  of  soul,  when,  patscb  !  and  such  a 
blow  descended  on  my  shoulder  as  threatened  to  shake 
my  arm  clean  off.   Turning  round  I  beheld  my  friend 
and  correspondent,  who  had  stolen  behind  my  eh^r  to 
playoff  some  of  his  Swiss  jokes  upon  me.   I  rubbed  my 
shoulder  and  gave  him  my  hand.    "  Pardon  me,"  said 
he  to  me,  "  for  not  being  at  home  when  you  called 
to-day,  but  you  know,  a  good  tradesman  never  runs 
away  from  a  little  chance  piece  of  luck,  and  to-day  I 
have  done  business  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred 
doubloons ;  wish  me  joy  of  it,  and  come  along  with  me 
-  to  the  coffee-house!   My  time  is  short,  and  I  should  be 
ver^  glad  of  a  little  chat  with  yon,  as  yon  are  to  be  off 
again  to-morrow." 

{To  be  eontintied.) 


PBANK  PAIELEGH; 
oa, 

SCENES  PROM  THE  LIFE  OP  A  PRIVATE  PUPIL. 
CHAP.  TII., . 

As  we  were  preparing  to  take  our  departure,  I  observed 
the  Captain  exctumge  glances  with  Cumberland,  who 
turned  to  Oaklands,  saying,  "  Don't  wait  for  me:  1  have 
one  or  two  places  to  call  at  in  mj'  way  back,  and  I  shall 
only  make  you  late ; — when  you  get  home,  give  Thomas 
a  hint  to  keep  back  dinner  five  minutea  or  so, —  old 
Mildman  won't  eay  anything  about  it,  if  he  fancies  it's 
the  servant's  fault." — To  this  OakJanda  replied,  "  that  it 
was  rather  a  shame,  but  he 'd  see  what  he  could  do  for 
once ; "  and,  with  a  ver^-  distant  bow  to  the  Captain,  we 


left  the  room.  As  soon  as  we  were  In  the  street.  Oak- 
lands  accosted  me  with, "  Well,  Frank,  what  do  you  think 
of  billiards!"  "Why,"  replied  I,  after  a  moment'sthought, 
"  as  to  the  game  itself,  it's  a  very  pretty  game,  and  when 
one  can  play  well,  I  have  no  donbt  a  very  interesting  one, 
too  much  80,  perhaps."  "  Too  interesting !  why,  that's 
the  beauty  of  it ;  almoEt'ercry  other  game  is  a  bore,  and 
tires  one,  because  one  does  not  get  sutficiently  interested 
to  forget  the  trouble  of  it ;  what  can  you  mean,  by  too 
interesting?"  "  You  won't  be  angry  at  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  will  you  V  said  I,  looking  up  in  his  face.  "An- 
gry with  you,  my  dear-boy)  no  fear  of  that;  always  say 
Just  what  you  think  to  me,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  dis- 
agreeable, why  it  can't  be  helped ;  I  would  rather  hear 
a  disagreeable  truth  from  a  friend,  any  day,  than  have 
it  left  for  on  ill-natured  person  to  bring  out,  when  he 
wants  to  annoy  me."  "  All  I  meant  to  say  was  this,"  I 
replied  ;  "  it  seems  to  me  that  you  get  so  much  excited 
by  the  game,  that  you  go  on  playing  longer,  and  for 
higher  stakes,  than  you  intended  to  do  when  you  began, 
— surely,"  continued  I,  "it  cannot  be  right  to  lose  such 
sums  of  money  merely  for  amusement;  is  it  not  gam- 
bling 1" 

"  1  believe  you  are  right,  Frank,"  replied  Oaklandf^ 
after  a  short  pause,  dnring-whicb  he  had  apparently  been 
thinking  the  matter  over;  "  when  one  comes  to  think 
seriously  about  it,  it  is  a  most  unprofitable  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  one's  money;  you  will  scarcely  credit  it," 
continued  he,  half  smiling,  "  but  I  decUre  to  you  I  have 
been  playing  almost  every  day  for  the  last,  two  months." 
"Solongas  that  I"  interrupted  I.  "Thereor  thereabouts," 
said  Ot^lands,  laughing  at  the  tone  of  horror  in  which 
I  had  spoken ;  "  but  I  was  going  t^  say,"  he  continued, 
"  that  till  this  moment,  ( looking  upon  it  merely  as  an 
amusement,  something  to  keep  one  from  going  to  sleep 
over  a  newspaper  in  that  vile  r«iding-room,)  I  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  consider  whether  there  was  any 
right  or  wrong  in  the  matter.  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  hint.  Prank ;  I'll  think  it  all  over  to-night, 
and  see  how  much  I  owe  Master  Cumberland,  and  I'll 
tell  you  to-morrow  what  conclusion  I  have  come  to.  I 
bate  to  do  any  thing  in  a  huny — even  to  think ;  one 
must  take  time  even  to  do  that  well." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  home,  and  mindful  of 
hia  promise,  Oaklands  begged  Thomas  to  use  his  interest 
with  the  cook,  for  the  purpose  of  postponing  dinner  for 
a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  give  Cumberland  a  chance 
of  being  ready — to  which  Thomas  replied,  "  Very  well, 
sir,any  thing  to  oblige  you;" Mr.Oaklonds  mattering  to 
himself  as  he  went  ott,  "  wonder  what  that  chap  Cumber- 
land is  up  to  now :  no  good,  I'll  be  bound."  In  another 
minute  we  heard  his  voice  in  the  lower  regions,  exclaim- 
ing, "  I  say.  Cook,  mustn't  dish  up  for  the  next  ten 
minutes;  Master  ain't  quite  finished  his  next  Sunday's 
sermon — he 's  got  hitched  just  at  thirdly  and  lastly,  and 
mustn't  be  disturbed  on  no  account ; " — which  produced 
from  that  functionary  the  following  pathetic  rqolnder; 
— "  There,  it's  all  up  with  the  pigeon  pie,  for  it  will  be 
burnt  as  black  as  my  shoo  by  that  time !" 

As  I  was  going  down  stuirs,  ready  to  go  out,  the  next 
day,  Oaklands  called  me  into  his  room,  and  closing  the 
door,  said,  '■  Well,  Pairlegh,Ihavethought  overall  you 
said  yesterday, — made  up  my  mind — and  acted  upon  it." 
— "  Bravo! "  replied  I,  "  I  am  so  glad,  for,  whenever  you 
will  but  rouse  yourself,  you  are  sure  to  act  more  rightly 
and  sensibly  than  anybody  else ;  but  what  have  you  done 
now  1  Let  me  hear  all  about  it."  "  Oh,  nothing  veiy 
wonderful,"  answered  Oaklands ;  "when  I  came  to  look 
at  my  pocketrbook,  1  found  I  had  lost,  from  first  to  last, 
above  150/."  "  Good  gracious!"  cried  I,  aghast  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  sum ;  "  what  will  you  do  ?  "  Oaklands 
smiled  at  my  look  of  horror,  and  continued^  "About 
100/.  of  this  1  still  owe  Cumberland,  for,  after  my  ready 
money  was  gone,  I  merely  set  don  n  on  paper  all  I  won 
or  lost,  as  he  said  I  could  pay  him  at  any  time,  just  as 
it  suited  mo  best;  and  I  thought  X  would  wait  till  I  got 
my  next  quarter's  allowance,  pay  him  out  of  that,  and 
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be  verj-  economical  ever,  aftor.— Well,  when  I  ww  what 
the  sums  amounted  to,  1  found  thi»  plan  would  never 
answer,  and  that  I  van  getting  into  a  meas ;  ao  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  put  an  end  to  the  thing  at  once, — and  ^at 
dovn  and  ivrotc  to  my  father,  telling  him,  that  I  had 
been  playing  billiards  every  day  for  some  time  past,  with 
a  IMend,  (of  coniso  1  did  not  mention  who,)  and  that 
without  being  at  all  aware  of  it,  my  losses  had  moimted 
up,  tilt  I  owed  him  100^  I  mentioned  at  the  same  time 
that  I  had  a  pretty  long  bill  at  SmithsonV,  and  then 
went  on  to  say,  that  I  saw  the  folly,  if  not  worse  than 
folly,  of  what  1  had  been  doing;  and  that  1  applied  to 
him,  ait  the  best  friend  I  had  in  the  world,  (and  I  am 
Bare  he  is  too,  Frank.)  to  sareme  from  the  consequences 
of  my  own  imprudence."  "  I  am  very  glad  you  did  that ;  it 
was  much  the  nest  thing,"  interrupted].  "As  soon  aa  I 
had  written  my  letter,"  continued  Oaklanda,  "  I  went 
to  Cumberland,  and  told  him  that  I  found  I  had  been 
going  on  too  faat,~tli&t  I  owned  he  was  too  good  a  player 
for  me, — and  that  I  therefore  did  not  mean  to  play  any 
more — and  would  pay  him  as  soon  as  I  received  my 
father's  answer."  "And  what  did  he  Bay  to  that?" 
inquired  I.  "Why,  he  seemed  surprised  and  a  little 
annoyed,  I  fancied-  He  denied  being  the  best  player, 
and  begged  I  would  not  think  of  paying  him  yet,  saying 
that  I  had  been  unlucky  of  late,  but  that,  if  I  would  go 
on  boldly,  luck  yrnn  sure  to  change,  and  that  I  should 
most  likely  win  it  all  back  again."  "  And  you  1 "  "  Oh ! 
I  told  him  that  was  the  true  spirit  of  gambling;  that  I 
iii  not  choose  to  owe  bo  much  to  any  man,  as  I  owed 
hina>  and  that  pa.v  him  I  would.  Well  then,  he  said, 
that  if  I  did  not  like  to  trouble  my  father  about  such  a 
trlSe,andyet  waa  determined  to  pay  him,  it  could  be  ver^- 
easily  managed.  I  asked,  how  1  He  hummed  and  ha 'd, 
and  at  last  said,  that  Smithson  would  advance  me  the 
money  in  a  minute — that  I  should  only  hare  to  sign  a  re- 
ceipt forit,  and  wed  not  pa;  him  for  years—  not  tUl  I  was 
of  age,  and  not  then  if  I  did  not  like — that  no  one  would 
be  any  the  wiser— and  he  was  going  on  with  more  in  the 
same  style,  when  I  stopped  him,  by  answering  very 
abruptly,  that  such  an  arrangement  was  not  to  my  taste, 
and  that  I  was  not  yet  reduced  to  borrowing  money  of 
mytailor."  "Quiterigbt,Tamsoglad  you  told  him  that," 
intetpOBod  I;  "what  did  he  say  thcnl"  "Something 
about  not  meaning  to  offend  me,  and  its  being  a  thing 
done  every  day."  "  By  him  perhaps,"  said  I,  recollect- 
ing the  scene  1  had  witnessed  soon  after  my  arrival. 
"Why!  what  do  you  meant"  said  Oaklands.  "I'll  tell 
you  when  you  have  done,"  replied  I;  "but  I  want  to 
know  how  all  this  ended."  "There  was  not  much  more. 
He  ^ed  to  persuade  me  to  go  again  to-day,  and  play 
another  match.  I  told  him  I  was  engaged  to  ride 
with  you.  Then  he  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  be 
angiy.  I  waited  to  see,  and  he  wasn't,  and  so  we  parted. 
"  And  what  think  yon  of  Cumberland  now  V  inquired  I. 
"  I  can't  say  I  altogether  like  the  way  in  which  he  has 
behaved  about  this,"  replied  Oaklands ;  "  it  certainly 
looks  aa  if  he  would  have  had  no  objection  to  win  as  much 
as  be  could  from  me,  for  he  must  have  known  all  along 
that  he  was  the  best  pl^er.  It  strikes  me  that  I  am 
well  out  of  the  mess,  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  being 
BO,  too,  old  fellow."  "  Nay,  you  have  to  thank  your  own 
energy  and  decision ;  I  did  nothing  towards  helping  you 
out  of  your  difficulties."  "  Indeed  !  if  a  man  is  walking 
over  a  precipice  with  his  eyes  shut,  is  it  nothing  to 
cause  him  to  open  them,  in  order  that  he  may  see  the 
dangers  into  which  the  ^ptHh  he  is  following  will  lead 
himr  !'Ah  !  Hany,  if  you  would  but  exert  yourself,  so 
OS  to  keep  your  own  eyes  open  " — "  What  a  wide-awake 
fellow  you  would  be,"  interposed  Coleman,  who,  after 
having  tapped  twice,  without  succeeding  in  making  him- 
self heard,  ( so  engrossed  were  we  by  the  conversation  in  , 
which  we  were  engaged,)  had  in  despair  opened  the  door 
in  time  to  overhear  my  last  rematk ! — "  1  say,  Gents,  as 
Thomas  calls  us,"  continued  he,  "what  have  you  been 
doing  to  Comberland,  to  put  him  into  snch  a  ciumning 
t«mperr'  "  Is  he  out  of  humour  then  V  inquired  0^- 


'  lands. . "  I  should  say,  ratker,"  replied  Coleman,  winking 
ironically ;  "he  came  into  our  room  Just  now,  looking  as  > 
black  aK  thunder,  and,  as  I  know  he  hates  to  be  spoken 
to  when  he  in  in  the  sulks,  1  asked  him  if  you  were  going 
to  play  billiards  with  him  to-day."  Harry  ai^d  I  exchanged 
glances,  and  Coleman  continued :  "  He  fixed  his  eyea 
upon  me,  and  stared  as  if  ho  would  have  been  greatly 
relieved  by  cutting  my  throat,  and  at  last  growled  out, 
'No;  that  you  were  going  to  ride  with  Fairieglx;*  to 
which  I  replied,  <  that  it  was  quite  delightful  to  see  what 
great  friends  you  had  become ;'  whereupon  he  ground  his 
teeth  with  rage,  and  told  me,  '  to  go  to  the  Deril  for  a 
prating  fool ; '  so  I  answered,  that  I  was  not  in  want  of 
such  an  article  just  at  present,  and  had  not  time  to  go  so 
fiir  to-day,  and  then  I  came  here  instead. — Oh,  he's  in  no 
end  of  a  rage,  I  know." — "  And  your  remarics  would  not 
tend  to  soothe  him  much  either,"  sud  I.  "  Oaklands  has 
just  been  telling  him,  he  does  not  mean  to  play  billiards 
again."  "  Phew  !  "  whistled  Coleman,  "  that  was  a  lucky 
shot  of  mine ;  I  &ncied  it  must  have  been  something  abont 
Oaklands  and  billiards  that  had  gone  wrong,  when  1 
saw  how  sa^-age  it  nutde  him.  I  like  to  rile  Cumber- 
land sometimes,  because  he's  always  so  soft  and  silky ; 
he  seems  afraid  of  getting  into  a  good  honest  rage,  lest 
he  should  let  out  something  he  does  not  want  one  to 
know.  I  hate  such  extreme  caution ;  it  always  makes 
rae  think  there  must  be  something  very  wrong  to  be 
concealed,  when  people  are  so  mighty  particolar." — "You 
are  not  quite  a  fool  after  all,  Freddy,"  said  Oaklands,  en- 
eourwingly."  "Thank yefornothing,  Harry Longl^,'" re- 
plied Coleman,skipping  beyond  the  reach  of  Oaklands'arm. 

A  few  mornings  after  tliis  conversation  took  place, 
Oaklands,  who  woe  nitting  in  the  recess  of  the  window, 
( from  wMch  he  had  ejected  Lawless  on  the  memorable 
evening  of  his  arrival,)  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  whether  I  should  mind  calling  at  the 
bUliard-rooms  wtien  I  went  out,  and  paying  a  month's  ■■ 
subscription  which  h«  owed  there.  He  added, that  hedid 
not  like  going  himself,  for  fear  of  meeting  Cumberland   I  j 
or  the  Captain,  as,  if  they  pressed  him  to  play,  and  he  , 
refused,  (which  he  certainly  should  do,)  something  dLs-  i 
agreeable  might  occur,  wldch  it  was  quite  as  well  to  I 
avoid.   In  this  I  quite  agreed,  and  willingly  undertook 
the  c<»nmi8uon.   While  we  were  talking,  Thomaa  came 
into  the  room  with  a  couple  of  letters,  one  of  which  he 
gave  to  Oaklands,  saying,  it  had  just  eome  by  the  post, 
while  he  handed  the  other  to  Cumberland,  informing  <■ 
him  that  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  was  waiting  for  i 
an  answer.    I  fancied  that  Cumberland  changed  colour 
slightly,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  writing.    After  [ 
rapidly  perusing  the  note,  he  flung  it  into  the  fire,  sajiii^, 
"Afy  compliments  to  the  gentleman,  and  111  be  with  : 
him  at  the  time  he  mentions." — "  Well,  this  is  kind  of 
my  fother,"  exclaimed  Oaklands,  looking  up  irith  a  r 
face  beaming  with  pleasure;  "after  writing  me  ^e 
warmest  and  most  aifectionate  letter  possible,  he  sends 
me  a  cheque  for  300?,  upon  Ikis  banker,  telling  me  alwi^ 
to  apply  to  him  when  I  want  num«y,  or  get  into  ^ffieul- 
ties  of  any  kind ;  and  that  If  I  will  promise  him  that  this 
shall  be  the  case,  I  need  never  be  a&aid  of  asking  for 
too  much,  as  he  should  be  really  annoyed  were  I  to  stint 
m^-self."  "  What  a  pattern  for  fathers!"  exclaimed  Cole- 
man, rubbing  his  hands.  "  I  only  wish  my  old  dad  would 
test  my  obedience  in  that  sort  of  way;— I'd  take  care  I 
would  not  annoy  him  by  asking  for  too  little :  he  need 
not  fret  himself  on  that  account.    Ugh,"  continued  lie, 
with  a  look  of  intense  disgust,  "it's  quite  dreadfhl  to 
think  what  perverted  ideas  he  has  on  the  sulyect;  he 
actually  fancies  it  his  business  to  spend  his  money  as 
well  as  to  make  it ;  and  as  for  sons,  the  less  they  hare 
the  better,  lest  they  should  get  into  extravagant  habits, 
forsooth  !  I  declare  it's  quite  aggravating  to  t^iink  of  the 
difference  between  people :  a  cheque  for  300f.  from  a 
&tber,  whoU  be  umoyed  if  one  does  not  alwa^aappty 
to  him  for  money  eiunigfa  I   Open  tiie  window  there ! 
I'mgetttngfiuntr 

"Don't  yon  think  tiiers's  a  littie  difference  between 
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sons  as  w«ll  as  fathers,-  Master  Fred,  eh  1 "  inquired  Lan-- 
lean.  "  I  should  say  Bome  sons  might  be  safely  truiited 
witii  300^.  cheques;  while  othcra  are  certain  to  waste 
two  Bhillit^,  and  misapply  sixpence,  out  of  every  half- 
crown  they  may  get  hold  •of." — "  Sir,  I  acorn  your  in- 
sinaations;  sir,  you're  no  gentleman,"  was  the  reply, 
which  produced  ( as  was  probably  iQt«ndcd,)  an  atbick 
from  T^wIesB,  which  ColemaJi  avoided  for  some  time,  by 
dodging  round  chain  and  under  tables.  After  the  chace 
had  lasted  for  several  minates,  Coleman,  when  on  the 
point  of  being  captured,  contrived  by  a  master  stroke  of 
policy,  to  substitute  Mullins  in  bis  place,  and  the  affair 
ended  by  that  worthy  being  knocked  down  by  Lawless, 
"  for  always  choosing  to  interfere  with  everything,"  and 
being  kicked  up  again  by  Oolranaiit "  far  having  prevented 
him  from  propei^  vindicating  his  wounded  honour. " 

"  Who's  going  near  the  Post  Office,  and  will  put  a 
letter  in  for  me?"  asked  Oaklands.  "I  am,"  replied 
Cumberland ;  "  I 've  got  one  of  my  own  to  put  in  also." 
"  Don't  foiget  it  or  lose  It,  for  it's  rather  important," 
added  Oaklands ;  "  but  I  need  not  caution  you,  you  are 
not  one  of  the  harebrained  sort;  if  it  had  been  my 
friend  Freddy  now  "  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Oak- 
lands," said  Coleman,  putting  on  an  air  of  offended  dig- 
nity, in  wbidi,  thoi^^  very  much  exaggerated,  there 
was  at  the  bottom  the  amallest  possible  spice  of  reality, — 
n  thing,  by  the  way,  one  may  often  observe  in  i>eople 
who  have  a  vcrj-  strong  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
who,  however  fond  they  may  be  of  doing  absurd  things 
for  the  sake  of  being  laughed  at,  do  not  approve  of  their 
buffooneries  being  taken  for  granted, — "  1  '11  tell  you 
what  it  is,  sir, — you  have  formed  a  most  mistaken  esti- 
mate of  my  character ;  I  beg  to  say,  that  any  affiur  I 
undertake  is  certain  to  be  conducted  in  a  very  sedate 
and  business-like  manner.  My  prudence  I  consider 
nntmpeachable ;  and  as  to  steadiness,  I  flatter  myself  I 
go  considerably  ahead  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  thai  article.  If  I  hear  you  repeat  such  ofl%naire  re- 
marks, I  abatt  be  under  the  panful  necessity  of  elongar 
ting  yonr  already  sufficiently  prolonged  proboscis." 
"  Come  and  try,"  said  Oaklands,  folding  his  arms  with  an 
air  of  de6ance.  Coleman,  reckoning  on  his  dislike  of  ex- 
ertion, and  trusting  to  his  own  extreme  quickness  and 
activity  to  effect  his  escape  scot-free,  made  a  feint  of 
taming  away  as  If  to  avoid  the  contest,  and  then,  with 
a  sudden  spring,  le(q>'d  mon  Oaklands,  and  succeeded  in 
just  touching  his  nose.  The  latter  was  however  upon  his 
guard,  and,  while  by  seizing  his  outstretched  arm  with 
one  hand,  he  prevented  him  from  attaining  his  object, 
he  caught  him  by  the  coat-collar  with  the  other,  and  de- 
tuned him  prisoner.  "  I've  got  you  this  time,  at  all 
events,  Master  Freddy ;  now  what  shall  I  do  with  you, 
to  ray  you  off  foridl  your  imperUnenee  r  said  Oaklands, 
lotMcing  round  the  room  in  search  of  something  sidtable 
to  his  purpose.  "  I  have  it,"  continued  he,  as  his  eyes 
encountered  the  bookcase.which  was  one  of  those  lai^ge 
square-topped,  old-fashioned  afiairs,  standing  about  eight 
foethigh,  and  the  upper  part  forming  a  sort  of  glass- 
fronted  closet,  in  wKich  the  books  were  arranged  on 
■helves.  '*  Oreat  men  like  you,  who  go  ahead  of  Arch- 
bishops  and  so  on,  should  be  seated  in  high  places."  So 
saying,  he  lifted  Coleman  in  Ua  arms,  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  be  had  been  a  kitten ;  and  stepping  up  on  a  chair 
which  stood  near,  seated  him  on  the  top  of  the  bookcase, 
with  bis  head  touching  the  ceiling,  and  his  feet  dangling 
above  sizfeet  from  tiie  ground.  "  What  a  horrid  shame," 
said  Coleman ; "  oome  help  me  down  again,  Harrj',  there's 
a  good  fellow." — "  I  help  you  down!"  r^oined  Oaklands, 
"  I 're  had  trouble  enoogh  in  putting  you  up  I  think ; 
I'm  a  great  deal  too  much  tired  to  help  you  down  again." 
"  Well,  if  you  won't,  there's  nobody  else  can,"  said  Cole- 
man, "  unlem  they  get  a  ladder  or  a  fire-escape,— don't 
caU  me  proud,  gentlemen,  if  I  look  down  upon  you  all, 
for  I  assure  you,  it's  quite  involuntary  on  my  part."  "  A 
decided  case  of '  up  aloft :'  he  looks  quite  the  cherub,  does 
he  notfsaid  lAwless.  "Theyare  making  gome  of  you, 
Colemu,"  cried  Holliasi,  grinning.   "  I  hope  not,"  was 


the  reply,  "for  in  that  case  1  should  be  much  too  high 
to  be  pleasant."  "  They  ou^^t  to  keep  you  there  for  an 
hoar  longer  for  that  vile  pun,"  aatd  CTomberland.  "  Is 
your  letter  ready, Oaklands, for  I  must  be  going)"—"  It 
18  up  stairs,  I  '11  fetch  it,"  replied  Oaklands,  leaving  the 
room.  "  Well,  as  it  seems  I  am  here  for  life,  I  may  as  well 
make  myself  comfortable,"  said  Coleman,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  crosssd  lus  1^  under  him  like  a 
tulor,  and  folding  his  arms,  he  leaned  his  back  against 
the  wall,  the  picture  of  ease. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door ; 
some  one  said,  "  Come  in,"  and,  without  a  word  of  pre- 
paration. Dr.  Mildman  entered  the  apartment.  Our 
surprise  and  consternation  at  this  apparition  may  easily 
be  imagined.  Cumberland  and  Lawless  tried  to  carry  it 
off  by  assuming  an  easy,  unembamtsaed  air,  as  if  nothing 
particular  was  going  on ;  I  felt  strongly  dispcned  to 
laugh;  while  Mullins  looked  much  more  inclined  to  cry; 
but  the  expression  of  Coleman's  &ce,  affording  a  r^lar 
series  of  "  dissolving  views,"  of  varied  emotions,  was  the 
"gem"  of  the  whole  affair.  The  unconscious  cause  of 
all  this  excitement,  whose  back  was  turned  towards  the 
bookcase,  walked  qnietly  up  to  his  uaoal  seat,  saying  as 
he  did  so,  "  pon't  let  me  disturb  you, — I  only  came  to 
look  for  my  eyeglass,  which  I  think  I  must  have  drop- 
ped."— "  I  see  it,  sir,"  said  I,  springing  forward,  and 
picking  it  up ;  "how  lucky  none  of  us  happened  to  tread 
on  it  and  break  iti" — "Thank  you,  Fairlegh,  it  is  an 
old  friend,  and  I  should  have  been  sony  to  have  any 
harm  happen  to  it,"  replied  he,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room,  without  having  once  raised  bis  eyes  from  the 
ground.  Coleman,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  consi- 
dered a  discovery  inevitable,  gave  me  a  rign  to  open  the 
door,  and,  believing  the  dai^r  over,  was  proceeding  to 
relieve  bis  feelings  by  making  a  hideous  at  his  re- 
tiring tutor,  when  the  bookcase,  affected  no  doubt  by 
the  additional  weight  placed  upon  it,  suddenly  gave  a 
loud  crack.  "  Bless  my  heart,"  said  Dr.  Mildman,  look- 
ing up  in  alann,  "what's  that!  Gracious  me  1"  continued 
he,  startingbackashiBeyesenoonntcred  Coleman,  "there's 
flomething  alive  up  there  1  why  it's — ebT  continued 
he,  levelling  his  newly-restored  eye-glass  at  the  object 
of  his  alarm;  "yes,  it  certainly  w  Coleman ;  pray,  sir,  is 
it  usually  your  '  custom  of  an  afternoon,'  as  Sbakspeare 
has  it,  to  sit  perched  up  there  cross-legged,  like  a  Chi- 
nese mandarin :  It's  a  very  singular  taste." — "  Why, 
sir,"  replied  Coleman,  for  once  completely  taken  aback, 
"you  sec  I  didn't — ^tlut  is,  I  wasn't — I  mean,  if  I  had— I 
shouldn't "— "  Hum,"  resmnad  Dr.  Mildman,  with  whom 
he  was  mther  a  fkvourito,  and  who,  now  that  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  it  was  not  some  wild  animal  he  had  to  deal 
with,  was  evidently  amused  by  Coleman's  embarrass- 
ment, "  that  sentence  of  yours  is  not  particnlarly  clear 
or  explanatory ;  but,"  continued  he,  an  a  new  idea  occur- 
red to  him,  "  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  up  there  ? 
you  must  have  flown."  "  I  didn't  get  up,  1  was — that  is 
he — "  stammered  Coleman,  remembering  jnat  in  time 
that  he  could  not  explain  without  involving  Oaklands. 
"And  how  are  you  ever  to  get  down  againl"  said  Dr. 
MildnuuL 

"Has  the  pretty  bird  flown  yetl"  cried  Oaklands, 
hastily  entering  the  room ;  when,  observing  the  addi- 
tion the  party  had  received  during  his  absence,  he 
started  back,  murmuring  in  an  under  tone  "  the  old 
gentleman,  by  Jove !"  Q^ckly  recovering  himself,  how- 
ever, he  sprang  upon  a  chiur,  and  seizing  Coleman  in 
bis  arms,  whisked  htm  down  with  more  haste  than  cere- 
mony ;  and  going  up  to  Dr.  Mildman,  said  rttpectfuUy, 
"  that  was  a  bit  of  folly  of  mine,  sir;  1  put  him  up  there : 
I  merely  did  it  forajoKe,and  I  hadn't  an  1^  you  would 
come  in  and  find  him." 

"Never  mind,"  replied  Dr.  Mildman, good-naturedly, 
"  as  you  have  contrived  to  get  him  down  again  safely, 
there  is  no  barm  done."  Adding  as  he  loft  the  room, 
"  that  young  man  is  as  strong  as  Hercules.  I  hope  he'll 
never  ti^  it  into  his  head  to  pop  me  vp  any  where,  for 
I  am  sore  he  could  do  it  if  he  chose." 
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In  the  coarse  of  ray  walk  that  ademoon,  I  called  at  the 
billiard  rooms  in  F —  Street,  in  order  to  pay  Oaklands' 
subacriptioo.  On  iaqaiiing  for  Mr.  Johnson,  the  proprie- 
tor, I  was  told  that  he  was  engaged  at  |>resent,  but  that 
if  I  did  not  mind  waiting  for  a  few  minutci,  he  would 
be  able  to  attend  to  me.  To  this  I  ac^Kcd,  and  wae  shown 
into  a  small  room  down  staire,  which,  from  lt»  sanded 
floor,  and  a  strong  odour  of  stale  tobacco  which  perradcd 
it,  was  apparently  used  as  a  smoking-room.  It  opened 
into  i^at  seemed  to  be  a  rather  spacious  apartment, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  glass  haltdoor,  across 
the  lower  panes  of  which  huog  a  green  bHod :  this 
door,  on  my  entnmce,  was  standing  slightly  lyar. 
The  day  being  cold,  there  was  a  bright  fire  burning  on 
the  hearth ;  near  this  I  seated  jo^kV,  and,  seduced  by  its 
drowsy  ioflueoce,  fell  into  a  kind  of  trance,  in  which, 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  my  mind  wandered  away 
to  a  &r  diflerent  scene,  among  wetl-knowu  forms  and 
&miliar  faces,  that  bad  been  strangers  to  me  now  for 
many  a  long  day.  From  this  day-dream  I  was  aroused 
by  sounds  proceeding  trtm  the  adjoining  apartment; 
which,  as  I  became  more  thoroughly  awake,  resolved 
themselves  into  the  voices  of  two  persons  apparently 
engM^  in  angry  colloquy.  "  I  tell  you,"  said  a 
gruff  Toiee>  which  somehow  seemed  familiar  to  me, 
"  I  tell  you  It  is  the  only  chance  for  you ;  you  must 
contrive  to  bring  him  here  again,  and  that  without  loss 
of  time."  "  Most  1  again  repeat  that  the  thing  is  im- 
posmblcT  was  the  reply,  in  tones  I  knew  but  too  well ; 
"  utterly  impossible  ;  when  once  his  mind  is  made  up, 
and  he  takes  the  trouble  to  exert  himself,  ho  is  immov- 
able ;  nothing  can  shake  his  determination."  "  And  is 
this  your  boasted  skill  and  management  V  rejoined  the 
first  speaker;  "  how  comes  it,  pray,  that  this  over-grown 
child,  who  seemed  the  other  day  to  be  held  as  nicely  in 
leading-strings  as  need  be, — this  raw  boy,  whose  hot- 
heade&ces,  simplicity,  and  indolence  rendered  him  as 
easy  a  pigeon  to  pluck  as  one  could  desire ; — how  comes 
it,  Isay,  that  he  has  taken  alarm  in  this  sudden  manner, 
so  as  to  refiise  to  come'  here  anymore  1  you've  bungled  this 
most  shamefiilly,  sir,  and  must  take  the  consequences." 
"That's  just  the  point  I  cannot  make  out,"  replied  the 
second  speaker,  who,  as  the  reader  has  probably  disco- 
vered, was  no  other  than  Cumberland ;  "  it's  easy  enough 
for  yon  to  lay  it  all  to  my  mismanagement.  Captain 
Spicer,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  no  such  thing  ;  did  not  I  ac- 
commodate my  pl^-  to  his,  always  appearing  to  win  by 
some  accident,  so  that  the  fool  actualiy  believed  he  was 
the  best  player,  while  he  was  losing  Irom  20/.  to  80/.  a 
day  1  Didn't  I  excite  him,  and  lead  him  on  by  a  mixture 
of  flattery  and  defiance,  so  that  he  often  bncied  he  was 
persuading  me  to  play  against  my  will,  and  was  so 
ready  to  bet  that  I  might  have  won  three  times  what  I 
have  of  him,  if  you  bad  not  advised  me  to  go  on  quietly, 
and  by  degreesl  Did  not  you  refbae  when  I  wished  you 
to  take  him  In  hand  yourself,  because  you  said  I  under- 
stood him  beat,  and  managed  him  admirably  t  No,  I 
believe  that  detestable  young  Pairiegh  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it :  1  observed  him  watching  me  with  that  calm,  stead- 
fast glance  of  his,  that  I  hated  him  from  the  first  moment 
I  saw  him,  ftnd  I  felt  certtdn  some  mischief  would  arise 
from  it."  "  Yes ! "  replied  Spicer,  "  that  was  your  foutt 
too,  why  did  you  let  the  other  bring  him  T  every  fool 
knows  that  lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game."  "  I  was 
afraid  to  say  much  ag^nst  it,  lest  Oaklands  should 
suspect  anything,"  rejoined  Cumberland,  "  but  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  had  now ;  I  might  have  been  sure  no  good 
would  come  of  it— that  boy  is  my  evil  genius."  "I 
have  no  time  for  talking  about  geniuses,  and  such  con- 
founded stuff,"  observed  Spicer,  angrily,  "so  now  to 
business,  Ur.  Cumberland :  yon  are  aware  you  owe  me 
200/.  I  presamel"  Cumberland  grumbled  out  an  unwill- 
ing assent,  to  which  he  appended  a  muttered  remark  not 
exactly  calculated  to  enhance  the  Captain's  future 
comfort.  "  Like  a  good-natured  fool,"  contipced  Spicer, 
"  I  agreed  to  wait  for  my  money  till  you  had  done  what 
you  could  with  this  Mr.  Oaklands."   "  For  which  for- 


bearance you  were  to  receive  50?.  extra,  besides  any- 
thing you  could  make  out  of  him  by  private  bets,"  put 
in  Cumberland.  "  Of  course  I  was  not  going  to  wait  ail 
that  time  for  ray  money  for  nothing,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  you  have  only  as  yet  paid  me  60/.  Yon  tell  me  you 
can't  persuade  Oaklands  to  play  again,  so  there's  nothing 
more  to  be  got  from  that  quart«r,  consequently  nothing 
more  to  wait  for;  I  must  troubleyou, therefore,  to  pay  me 
the  200/.  at  once — for,  to  be  plain  with  you,  it  won't  do  for 
me  to  remain  here  any  longer, — the  air  does  not  agree 
with  me."  "  And  where  on  earth  am  I  to  get  200/.  at  s 
minute's  noticeT  said  Cumberland:  "yda  are  u  well 
aware  the  thing  is  impossible  as  I  am."  "  I  am  aware  of 
this,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain,  with  an  oath,  "  that  I'll 
have  my  money;  aye,  and  this. very  day  too,  or  111 
expose  you, — curse  me  if  1  don't.  I  know  your  uncle's 
address :  yes  !  you  may  well  turn  pale,  and  gnaw  your 
Hp — other  people  can  plot  and  scheme  as  well  as  your- 
self: if  I'm  not  paid  before  I  leave  this  place,  and  that 
will  be  by  to-night's  mail,  your  uncle  sb^l  be  told  that 
his  nephew  is  an  insolvent  gambler;  and  the  old  tntor, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mildman,  shall  have  a  hint  that  his  head 
pupil  is  little  better  than  a  blackleg."  "  Now  listen  to 
me,  Spicer,"  said  Cumberland  quietly,  "  1  know  yoa 
might  do  what  you  have  threatened,  and  that  to  me  it 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  ruin,  but — and  this 
is  the  real  question,  pray  what  possible  advantage  (save 
calling  people's  attoution  to  the  share,  a  pretty  Urge 
one,  you  have  had  in  making  me  what  I  am)  would  it  be 
to  youl"  "  To  me,  sir!  Eh  !  why,  what  do  you  mean, 
sir  ]  your  uncle  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  of  course  as 
such  would  pay  his  nephew's  debts  for  him, — more  par- 
ticularly when  he  knows  that  if  he  refuses  to  do  so,  that 
nephew  will  be  sent  to  jail;  yes,  to  jail,  sir."  "There; 
blustering  is  of  no  use  with  me,  so  you  may  save  your- 
self that  trouble, Captain,"  replied  Cumberland;  "as  to 
sending  me  to  jail,  that  is  absurd;  you  can't  arrest  a 
minor  for  debt,  and  I  shall  not  be  of  age  these  two  years. 
My  uncle  is,  as  you  say,  what  is  called  a  man  of  honour, 
but  he  is  not  one  of  those  over-scrupulous  fools  who  wiU 
pay  any  demand,  howerer  dishonest  and  nnreasonabl<v 
rather  than  tarnish  the  &mily  honour,  forsooth  1  No ! 
he  will  pay  what  the  law  compels  him,  and  not  abrthicg 
more.  I  leave  you  to  decide  whether  the  law  is  likelj 
to  be  of  much  use  to  you  in  the  present  case.  Now 
listen  to  me ;  though  you  cannot  obtain  the  money  by  the 
means  you  proposed,  you  can,  as  I  said  before,  do  me 
serious  iiijury ;  therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason  bnt  to 
stop  your  mouth,  I  would  pay  you  the  whole  if  I  could, 
hat  1  have  not  the  power  of  doing  so  at  present.  What 
I  propose  then,  is  this — Oaklands  will  pay  me  in  a  day 
or  two  100/. ;  this  I  will  hand  over  to  you  at  once,  and 
will  give  you  a  written  promise  to  pay  you  the  rest  in 
the  course  of  the  next  six  months;  for,  before  that  time 
[  must  raise  money  somehow,  even  if  I  have  to  sell 
every  farthing  I  expect  to  come  into,  to  the  Jews,  in 
order  to  do  it,"  "  Won't  do,"  was  the  reply;  "the  ready 
isn't  enough ;  I  must  leave  this  country  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  I  must  bars  money  to  take  with  me ;  come,  150/. 
down,  and  I'll  let  you  off  the  other  50/;"  "  It's  impossi- 
ble, I  can  got  no  other  money  yet,  excepting  the  som 
Oaklands  is  to  pay  mc."  "  Yes '.  and  how  the  Devil  am 
I  to  be  sure  he  will  pay  you  directly ;  I'm  pretty  certain 
the  fool's  hard  up  himself;  he  hasn't  p^d  cash  for  a 
month  past."  "  If  that's  all  you  are  unud  of,  I  can 
soon  convince  you  to  the  contrary ;  here's  a  letter  to  his 
father's  banker,  which  I  am  going  to  put  into  the  post 
directly,  .with  a  cheque  for  30U/.  in  it :  there,  hold  it  np 
to  the  light,  and  you  will  see  the  figures  yourself." 
"  By  Jove  ;  so  it  is,"  exclaimed  Spicer.  "  I  say,  Cum- 
berland," he  continued,  and  then  the  voices  sunk  almost 
into  a  whisper,  so  that  I  could  not  catch  more  than  a 
word  here  and  there,  but  by  the  tone  1  judged  that  the 
Captain  was  making  some  proposition,  which  Cumber- 
land reftised  to  agree  to.  At  length  1  heard  the  fonnor 
say  "  50/.  down,  and  a  receipt  in  full" — Cumberland's  re- 
ply was  inaudible,  but  when  the  Captain  spoke  again,  I 
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caught  the  foUoiring  words— "not  the  sUghtest  risk, 
only  you  do  as  I  say,  and"— At  this  moment  the  outer 
door  of  the  room  in  which  1  was  sitting  opened,  while 
the  one  commnnicatlng  witji  th*?  Jtthar  apwtment  was 
violently  slammed  to,  from  the  &rther  ude,  and  I  heard 
no  mora. 

The  new  comer  was  a  little  sUpshod  girl  in  dirty  cnrt- 
papen,  who  informed  me  that  her  master  was  sorry  he 
could  not  see  me  that  day  as  he  was  particularly  ea- 
gaged,  but  if  I  would  do  him  the  favour  of  calling  to- 
morrow, at  the  same  hour,  ho  should  be  at  leisure,  kc. — 
To  this  I  answered  something,  I  scarcely  knew  what,  and 
sei2iD|g  my  hat,  rushed  out  at  the  flroDt4oor,  to  the  groat 
astosidunntt  of  the  curi-papered  damsel,  who  cast  an 
anxious  glanee  at  the  pegs  in  the  hall,  ere  she  could 
conrince  herself  that  I  had  not  departed  with  more  hats 
and  coats  than  l^itimately  belonged  to  me. 

 ^ — 

DANGERS  OF  THE  POLAR  SEAS. 

On  a  dark  stormy  night  in  the  month  of  August, 
1837,  ft  ship  was  sailing  heavily  through  the 
troubled  craters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  clanging:  ol 
the  pumps  was  heard  on  board,  and  botn  men 
and  officers  seemed  exhausted  with  fatigue.  Tfaev 
were,  indeed,  pumping  for  their  lives,  and  witb 
all  their  exertions  it  seemed  impossible  tn  keep 
the  ship  afloat :  the  water  was  pouring  in  in 
cascades ;  the  gale  was  gradually  increasing  in  fury, 
strengthened  b^  squalls,  which  raised  a  long  break- 
ing sea,  in  which  the  ship  plunged  heavily.  She 
was  hourly  getting  more  water-lo^ed ;  the  strain- 
ing and  creaking  of  her  whole  frame — her  prolonged 
diui  roll  to  windward — everything  seemed  to  show- 
that  the  ship  must  be  lost.  Shoruy  after  midnight, 
the  first  lieutenant  entered  the  captain's  cabin  with 
the  fearfiil  intelligence  that  the  ship  was  sinking, 
the  crew  being  no  longer  able  to  keep  under  the 
leaks.  The  boats  were  ordered  out,  but  the  men 
resolved  to  make  another  trial,  and,  exhausted  as 
they  were,  the  pumps  were  worked  with  firesh  vi- 
eonr.  The  ship  stilt.8tnuxted  on,  crazy  and  wato- 
logged,  bat  ^e  gale  abated,  and  the  wind  was 
favourable.  Crowding  every  stitch  of  canvass,  the 
joyful  cry  of  "  Land  "  was,  at  length,  heard  fh>m  the 
mast-head.  It  was  late  at  night  before  they  reached 
it ;  rockets  and  guns  were  med  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  pilot,  but  no  one  came;  therefore, 
trusting  to  the  soundings,  they  .glided  silently  on, 
and  at  roidnight  anchored  safely  in  Lough  Swilly. 

Fifteen  long  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
pleasing  sound  of  a  falling  anchor  had  greeted  the 
ears  of  that  crew,  and,  in  reflecting  on  all  that  had 
passed  in  the  interval,  they  could  not  but  feel  de- 
voutly grateftil  for  the  mercy  which  had  been 
Tonchsalled  them ;  and  how  much  was  that  feeling 
increased  when  the  wind  suddenly  changed,  and 
Uew  a  gale  off  shore,  whidi,  but  a  few  hours  eariier, 
most  have  driven  them  back  to  sea,  and  temunoted 
their  labours  in  a  watery  grave. 

As  the  ship  was  gradually  sinking,  it  was  run 
ashore  on  a  small  sandy  beach.  It  was  found,  at 
low  water,  that  upwards  of  twenty  feet  of  the  keel, 
together  with  ten  feet  of  the  stem-post,  were 
driven  over  more  than  three  and  a  half  feet  on  one 
ftide,  leaving  a  frightfhl  opening  astern  ibr  the  free 
ingress  of  uie  water.  When  the  generally  shat- 
tered state  of  the  ship  was  seen,  every  one  on  hoard 
expressed  astonishmmt  that  she  had  ever  floated 


The  nnmeroua  and  extensive  injuries  which'  this 
ship  had  received  were  not  flrom  the  shot  of  an 
enemy,  for  ahe  was  engaged  on  xme  of  those  ser- 
vices which  are  far  more  honourable,  glorious,  and 
beneficial  to  man  than  war  :  she  had  oeen  sent  to 
explore  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea,  and  to  connect 
the  discoveries  of  those  distinguished  arctic  ex-  •{ 
plorers,  Parry,  Franklin,  Back,  and  others;  but 
while  yet  out  in  the  open  sea,  she  was  arrested  in  her 
course  by  a  premature  winter,  wedged  up  by  massive  ■ 
ice  for  nine  whole  months,  subjected  to  the  repeated  . 
battering  assaults  of  solid  waves  ofice;  and  when,  i 
at  length,  her  icy  chains  dissolved,  she  was  found  to  I 
be  in  the  battered  condition  already  described,  and  i 
forced  to  return  without  having  accomplished  the 
objects  ofher  expedition.  And  yet  the  captain  and  ' 
his  brave  associates  achieved  what  none  perhaps  but 
British  seamen  could  have  done :  they  succeeded, 
under  the  Divine  protection  and  blessing,  in  saving 
the  sbip  and  their  own  lives,  which,  withlessfaith,  ' 
less  courage  and  determined  resoUttion,  could  never  ' 
have  been  done.  i 

In  the  year  1836,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  I 
recommended  this  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Co-  ■ 
tonial  Secretary,  and  the  Admiralty  supplied  a  ship,  \ 
the  Terror,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Back. 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Wager  River  or 
Repulse  Bay,  where,  leaving  the  ship  under  the 
care  of  an  officer,  he  was  to  proceed  with  a  large  I 
party  across  the  intervening  land  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  Rrince  Regent's  Inlet,  sending  one  party  to 
the  north  as  far  as  the  Fury  and  Hecia  strait,  and 
the  other  to  pursue  the  continental  coast  line  to 
the  mouth  or  estuary  of  Back's  River,  and  its  con- 
tinuation as  far  as  the  point  Tumagain  of  Frank- 
lin. In  the  instructions  it  was  stated  to  be  their 
Lordships'  lull  belief  that  all  the'  service  detailed 
might  be  tiilly  and  faithfiiUy  performed  in  the  course 
of  one  season,  and  "that  this  Arctic  expedition 
may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  promp- 
titude of  its  execution,  and  by  escapmg  from  the 
gloomjr  and  unprofitable  waste  of  eight  months' 
detention :  it  is  therefore  our  distinct  orders  that 
every  effort  shall  be  made  to  return  to  England  in 
the  fall  of  this  year.  "  It  will  he  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  following  details  how  true  is  the  old  pro- 
verb—"Man  proposes,  God  disposes." 

On  the  14th  June,  1836,  the  Terror  left  Chatham, 
and  on  the  28th  July  crossed  Davies'  Strait. 
Having  passed  Resolution  Island,  with  its  deuse 
fogs  aud  its  whirlpools,  tossing  about  masses  of 
ice,  sweeping  the  ship  among  them,  and  rendering 
her  unmanageable,  they  came  to  the  Savage  Islands, 
and  here  their  diflRculties  may  be  said  fliirly  to  have 
commenced.  ITie  navigation  of  Hudson's  Strait 
was  difficult  on  account  of  contrary  winds  and  ice : 
the  drift  ice  was  very  heavy,  and  difficult  to  steer 
dear  of;  and  often,  in  spite  of  all  their  care,  the 
ship  would  drive  on  tlie  immense  masses  with  a 
concussion  that  made  all  the  bells  ring,  and  almost 
threw  those  below  from  then*  chairs. 

On  the  Hth  August  they  arrived  close  upon  Sa- 
tisbury  Island,  the  place  where  Back's  instructions 
pointed  out  the  two  routes  for  his  choice ;  and  he  de- 
cided upon  that  which  led  in  a  north-west  direction 
through  the  Frozen  Strait.  On  the  18th  the  ice 
became  so  close  that  there  was  no  room  to  work 
the  ship.  Some  experienced  seamen,  who  had  been 
in  die  Greenland  trade,  dedared  they  had  never 
beheld  siidi  heavy  ice.   It  seemed  to  consist  of 
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so  ragged  and  piled  up,  that  the  height  of  the  ridges 
freqiieDtly  exceeded  fifteen  fbet;  and  no  human 
being  could  have  travelled  far  over  it  To  those 
unaccustomed  to  polar  navigation,  the  prospect  was 
most  discouraging,  all  progress  in  this  obection 
being  apparently  stopped ;  but  the  more  experi- 
.  enced  looked  forward  to  a  change  of  irind,  tide, 
or  current,  or  some  of  those  unaccountable  drcum- 
stances  which  in  a  few  hours,  even  of  entire  calm, 
create  so  sudden  and  mar\'ellous  a  change  in  an  ioy 
sea.  Accordingly,  about  midnight,  some  lai^e 
pieces  of  ice  were  observed  to  be  drifting  away,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  path  was  opened 
through  what  seemed  to  be  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier. They  made,  however,  but  slow  progress, 
constantly  stru^ling  vith  the  ice,  tacking  conti- 
nually to  weather,  or  to  avoid,  the  floes,  and  long- 
ing for  a  favourable  breeze.  The  land  shone  blue 
fiom  ^e  cUstance,  and  beautifully  soft,  ag  contrasted 
with  the  white  cold  glare  of  the  intermediate  ice 
around,  reflecting,  by  the  setting  sun,  the  tints 
of  the  intervening  masses  thrown  into  the  most 
picturesque  groups  and  forms;  spires,  turrets,  and 
pyramids,  many  in  deep  shape,  presented,  alto- 
gether, a  scene  suSldcnt  for  a  time  to  cheat  the 
imagination,  and  withdraw  the  mind  from  the 
cheerless  reality  of  the  actual  situation. 

The  ship  lay  becalmed  during  several  days,  but, 
at  length,  a  wind  arose  which  broke  up  the  ce* 
mented  masses  of  ice,  and  disentangled  the  ship. 
It  now  became  evident  that  the  great  body  of  ice  of 
the  previous  winter  had  not  been  broken  up,  and 
that  season  with  the  accumulations  of  the  following 
haviiigbeen detached fromits  bonds  by  the  storms  of 
spring,  it  had  been  driven,  probably,  by  the  com- 
bmed  action  of  wind  and  current,  from  the  bays  and 
harbours  of  the  north,  to  the  place  where  tlic  ship 
was  so  impeded  by  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  13tn 
September  the  Cape  Comfort  of  Bomn  was  seen. 
The  next  day  the  wind  came,  but  it  was  from  the  ad- 
verse quarter,  and  had  a  direful  efiect  on  the  shore 
ice,  in  which  the  ship  was  imbedded,  the  force  being 
so  great  that  what  was  not  crushed  was  raised  up 
to  various  heights  ;  one  ponderous  mass,  with  se- 
veral peaks,  being  Ufted  upwards  of  twenty  feet. 
The  ship,  severely  nipped,  went' on  drifting  with  the 
ice  to  the  shore,  the  soft  blue  tint  of  which  had  now 
exchanged,  on  a  near  approach,  to  black  frowning 
masses  of  iuaccessible  rock.  "  At  Has  time,"  says 
Captain  Back,  "  we  appeared  to  be  not  more  than 
four  miles  from  the  land,  whu^h  was  broken  into 
exposed  bays,  utterly  wiUiout  shelter  ftom  the 
north,  and  blocked  up  with  close  packed  ice.  Not 
a  pool  of  water  was  visible  in  any  direction :  to  the 
mercy  of  Providence  alone  could  we  look  for  rescue 
from*our  perilous  situation.  None  but  those  who 
have  experienced  it  can  judge  of  the  weariness  of 
heart,  the  blank  of  feeling,  the  feverish  sickliness  of 
taste,  which  gets  the  better  of  the  whole  man  under 
circumstances  such  as  these.  Not  an  incident  oc- 
curred to  relieve,  for  a  moment,  the  duU  monotony 
of  our  unprofitable  detention." 

Thus  delayed  almost  within  sight  of  port,  the 
Beason  for  active  operations  slipping  away,  the  ship 
was  held  still  within  su^ht  of  the  same  land,  "  as  if 
it  were  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant ;  "  and  dius  it  was 
destined  to  be  held  from  this  time  for  eight  or  ten 
months  to  come.  Well  might  Back  speak  of  the 
name  of  this  Cape  as  being  "most  inappropriate;  "  . 
for,  iuatead  of  "  Comfort,"  it  inspired  daily,  nay 
houriy,  dread  that  the  ship  would  be  forced  ashore. 


During  the  whole  of  September  the  ship  was 
whirl<^  about,  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the 
wind,  or  the  current,  or  the  tide  directed,  all  com- 
mand over  her  bein^  lost  Under  these  dioim- 
stanceSfit  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  oflRcers  that  any 
attempt  to  reach  Repulse  Bay  would  be  hopeless, 
and  they  suggested  certain  precautions,  in  the  event 
of  the  ship  breaking  up  under  the  enormous  pres- 
sure to  which  she  was  subjected.  Some  idea  of  this 
pressure  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
walls  of  ice  on  either  side  of  her,  her  mould  was 
stamped  as  perfectly  as  in  a  die. 

As  there  was  now  no  chance  of  escape  for  eight 
or  nine  months  to  come,  it  was  determined  to  cut 
a  dock  in  a  large  floe  of  ice,  so  that  the  ship  might 
be  protected  by  it,  as  long  as  the  floe  held  together. 
Just  as  this  phn  was  al»ut  to  he  carried  into  exe- 
cution, a  commotion  took  place  which  separated 
the  whole  body  of  ice  into  siu^e  masses,  tossed 
into  heaps,  or  ground  to  powder,  whaterver  inter- 
rupted its  course,  and  finiuly  drove  the  whole  up 
the  Frozen  Strait.  Other  masses,  however,  suc- 
ceeded, which  hemmed  the  ship  in,  and  thus  both  she 
and  they  drifted  about,  often  with  secure  bays  and 
harbours  apparently  within  reach,  and  still  obliged 
to  be  prepared  for  being  wrecked.  Of  course, 
every  attempt  to  cut  a  channel  through  the  ice  into 
some  bay  or  harbour  would  have  been  vain,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice  not  presenting  a  flat  surface,  but 
heaped  masses,  which  filled  up  every  opening  as  fast 
as  it  was  made.  To  add  to  the  discomfort  of  their 
situation,  the  warming  apparatus,  which  ought  to 
have  raised  the  interior  of  the  ship  to  a  comfortable 
temperature,  miserably  foiled,  so  that  they  were  re- 
duced to  two  or  tJuree  common  fires. 

The  ice  continued  to  be  in  motion  up  to  the  20th 
November,  but  the  floe,  into  which  the  ship  was  fro- 
zen, remained  tolerably  secure.  Snow  waits  and 
galleries  were  btult  in  different  directions  from  the 
ship,  which,  being  destined  for  the  comfort  of  aU, 
were  cheerfully  undertaken. 

On  the  22d  December  a  furious  storm  arose, 
such  that  no  man  could  face  it.  Several,  who  en- 
deavoured to  perform  some  duly  outside  the  ship, 
were  instantly  frost  bitten  and  obliged  to  return. 
The  officer  of  the  watch  in  merely  going  from  the 
hottsing  to  the  tafti-ail  to  register  the  thermometers, 
had  the  whole  of  his  face  firozcn.  Not  that  the  tem- 
perature was  so  low  as  it  had  been  a  few  days  be- 
fore, for  it  was  then  53*  below  xero,  and  cm  this 
occasion  only  30°  below  zero,  but  the  wind  extracted 
the  heat  with  a  rapidity  beyond  endurance,  so  that 
a  short  exposure  to  it  would  have  been  fotal  to  die 
hardiest  The  storm  raged  like  a  hurricane,  and 
covered  the  ship  with  snow-drift.  The  topmasts 
shook  like  wands,  and  the  lee  rigging  was  forced  out 
like  a  bow.  As  the  wind  blew  directly  off  shore 
there  was  great  cause  for  apprehension  as  to  the 
holding  together  of  the  floe.  On  the  24th  the  storm 
abated,  and  they  then  discovered  that  they  had  ac- 
tually been  driven  out  towards  Frozen  Strait,  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Comfort 

As  the  sailois  had  abundance  of  spare  time  on 
their  hands,  an  evening  school  was  instituted  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lieut  Smyth,  and  occasion- 
ally Tisited  by  Capt  Back.  The  eocample  of  FUry 
was  also  not  forgotten  in  contriving  amusements 
for  the  men ;  plays  were  occasionally  acted  by  the 
officers ;  foot-hall  was  playf  d  upon  the  level  siuface 
of  the  floe  when  the  weather  permitted ;  and  a 
swing  was  hung  from  the  bowsprit  The  fistivities 
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of  Christtnas-dar  were  not  foi^ottcn ;  and  New- 
year's-day  was  duly  ushered  in  by  sound  of  bell. 
Still,  however,  tbe  situation  of  the  ship  caused  much 
anxiety,  and  anxiety  fosters  disease.  The  scurvy 
made  its  appearance,  and  this  was  thought  to  be 
aggravated  by  the  fetid  and  impure  atmospliere  that 
lurked  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  deck ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature,  which  frequently  amounted 
to  110°,  between  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
ship. 

The  floe,  which  had  hitherto  a^ed  to  give  son^ 
securily  to  the  ship,  as  well  as  a  place  of  exercise 
for  the  men,  at  length  began  to  crack  and  to  open 
rents,  thereby  giving  freedom  to  large  masses  of 
ice,  yellow  ana  brown  with  age,  which  darted  to 
the  surface,  looking  like  unsightly  blotches  on  tlie 
pale  features  of  the  general  scene.  On  the  1 7th 
February,  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  floe  was 
breaking  up  alongside,  and,  in  fact,  a  rent  opened 
from  the  stem  of  tbe  ship  to  the  edge  of  the  floe, 
and  another  from  the  bow  to  the  east  brink.  Gaping 
rents  were  made  in  the  snow  walls  about  the  ship; 
a  crashing,  grinding,  and  rushing  noise  was  heard 
beneath,  as  well  as  at  the  borders  of  the  floe,  and 
fiwh  cracks  opened  in  it.  The  ship  creaked  in  her 
beams  and  timbers,  and  at  day-light,  to  the  dismay 
of  al^  an  advaiudng  rampart  of  ice,  about  thirty  feet 
in  height,  of  a  seroidrcular  form,  was  seen  rolling 
to  seaward,  in  one  vast  body.  All  around,  enormous 
calves  ftf  ice  escaped  from  confinement,  and,  being 
tossed  up  in  irregular  positions,  looked  like  so  many 
engines  of  destenction.  But,  just  when  the  danger 
seemed  greatest,  the  tumult  su^enly  ceased ;  uid 
it  was  fortunate  that  it  cUd  so,  for  the  ice  was  so 
splintered  and  jagged,  that  to  put  a  boat  upon  it 
was  out  of  the  question ;  nor  could  it  be  made,  even 
for  an  hour,  a  depository  of  provisions,  llill  as  it 
was  of  cracks  and  small  boles  opening  every  in- 
stant :  nothing  could  have  been  conveyed  to  land, 
now  about  seven  miles  distant,  and  no  one,  pro- 
bably, could  have  reached  it,  even  without  incum- 
brance. 

The  broken  arches  of  the  snow  galleries,  the  shat- 
toed  Bnow  walls,  the  cracks  in  the  floe,  and  the  vast 
mounds  of  ice  and  snow,  called  to  mind  the  scene 

which  must  follow  upon  an  earthquake ;  and  when 
the  ice  actually  separated,  some  of  tbe  galleries 
floating  in  the  water  looked  like  tunnels.  To  be 
at  freedom  to  move  would,  two  months  later,  have 
been  the  summit  of  their  wishes,  but  it  now  only 
mocked  them  with  hopes  that  could  not  be  realized, 
while  it  involved  immediate  peril.  The  ice  returned 
with  accumulated  force,  making  the  ship  crack  fore 
and  aft,  with  a  hideous  noise.  Capt.  Back  says  that 
his  cabin-door  could  not  be  forced  open  without 
difificulty,  and  was  split  in  the  pressure.  Tbe  peo- 
ple, in  alarm,  crowded  upon  deck,  and  even  the 
poor  sick  came  tottering  aft,  in  an  a^ony  of  terror. 
Providentially  slup,  instead  of  yielmng  to  the 
prMSUre  and  cracking  like  a  walnut,  was  forced  up, 
BO  fliat  the  opposing  ice  either  passed  under  her, 
or  was  wed^ffid  gainst  tbe  lai^  masses  at  either 
extremity.  C«>t  Back  remarks  that,  though  he  had 
seen  vast  homes  of  ice  from  Spitzbei^en,  to  ]50<* 
W.  Ion.,  nnder  various  aspects,  some  beantifVil,  and 
all  more  or  less  awe-imposing,  be  had  never  vrit- 
nessed,  nor  even  ima^ned,  anything  so  fearfully 
magnificent  as  the  moving  towers  and  ramparts  that 
now  frowned  on  every  side.  Tbe  innermost  frag- 
ments of  the  floe,  every  now  and  then,  closed  upon 
the  defenceless  vessel  with  a  force  that  made  every 


plank  complain.  The  night  was  fine,  but  the  vapour 
which  arose  from  the  numerous  cracks,  quickly  be- 
came converted  into  small  spiculs  of  snow,  render- 
ing the  cold  intolerably  keen  to  tiiose  who  had  to 
face  the  wind. 

Under  these  trying  circumstances,  the  crew  were 
exhorted  to  imphcit  obedience  to  orders,  as  well  as 
kind  and  compassionate  help  to  the  sick.  Fresh 
articles  of  warm  clothing  were  distributed,  and,  as 
the  moment  of  the  destruction  of  the  ship  was  un- 
certain, the  bags  in  which  those  articles  were  con- 
tained were  placed  on  deck  with  the  provisions,  to 
be  ready  on  the  instant.  Bales  of  buinkets,  bear- 
skins, and  pyroligenous  ether  for  fhel,  were  got 
out,  together  with  whatever  might  be  necessary  if 
tbe  ship  should  suddenly  break  up. 

The  ship  thus  continued  to  be  assailed  by  pon- 
derous waves  of  ice,  and  tbe  intervals  of  repose 
were  but  short.  At  ten  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  1st  March, 
several  sudden  jerks  were  heard,  and  an  hour  after 
a  general  rumbling,  after  which  all  became  still. 
The  conflict  was  apparently  ended,  when,  suddenly, 
the  vast  bodies  in  contact  with,  and  immediately 
surrounding,  the  ship,  became  fearfully  agitated, 
rising  up  in  grinding  conflict,  piece  thrown  over 
piece,  until  the  ponderous  walls  tumbled  over  with 
a  hideous  compound  of  such  sounds  as  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  votfy  screeching,  bowling,  and 
whining.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  pressure  that 
the  ship  was  lifted  up  abaft,  and  both  hull  and  rig- 
ging trembled  violently.  Another  pause  ensued; 
the  mist  cleared  away  and  revealed  tbe  magnificence 
of  a  polar  sky ;  a  finint  gleam  of  aurora  was  playing 
near  the  zenith,  and  so  beautifid  and  hushed  was 
everything,  that  nature  seemed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
trance.  But  scarcely  bad  the  idea  flitted  across  the 
mind  when  tbe  war  burst  out  again  with  redoubled 
fury,  and  huge  fragments  and  masses  seemed  to  be 
rolling  down  upon  the  ship  with  an  impetuosity  that 
threatened  immediate  destruction.  Repose  was  im^ 
possible ;  many  started  from  their  beos,  preferring 
to  see,  as  well  as  hear,  the  danger.  The  current 
rushed  irresistibly  to  the  stem,  and,  taking  the  hull 
fore  and- aft,  forced  a  complete  stream  of  ice  under 
the  bottom,  liftiDg  the  after  part  still  higher  up  than 
before.  At  length,  the  ship  became  so  completely 
hampered  by  ice  underneath,  that  the  remainder  of 
the  floe,  on  either  side,  moved  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  a-head,  leaving  the  ship  fixed  in  the  midst,  and 
wedged  up  in  every  direction.  As  day-l^ht  broke, 
the  havoc  was  moie  dearlyperceived,  and  a  wild 
scene  of  confusion  it  was.  The  men  were  employed 
in  making  small  sledges,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  whatever  might  happen. 

These  attacks  were  now  continued  almost  eveiy 
night  On  tbe  7th  of  March  there  commenced  a 
series  of  strange  and  unaccountable  convulsions, 
which  must  have  proved  iatal  to  any  less  strongly 
fortified  ship.  The  northerly  breeses  which  had 
brought  the  ice  down  for  more  than  360  miles,  had 
fallen  cabn :  a  light  westerly  wind  now  prevailed, 
but  some  ominous  rushing  sounds  were  heard  which 
gradually  drew  nearer  as  the  flood  made  its  way, 
either  under  the  compact  bodies  that  withstood  the 
shock,  or  along  the  cracks  and  openings,  where  it 
gained  a  furious  velocity,  to  which  every  thing 
seemed  to  yield.  It  happened  that  there  were  seve- 
ral of  these  around  the  ship,  and,  when  they  opened 
on  it  like  so  many  conduits  pouring  their  contents 
to  a  common  centre,  the  concussion  was  absolutely 
appalling,  rending  the  lining  and bnlk  headsin  every 
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part,  loosening  Bome  wooden  props  «o  that  the 
sligiitest  effort  Trould  have  thrown  mem  down,  and 
compressing  others  with  loch  force  aa  to  make  the 
turpentine  ooze  oat  of  them.  At  the  aame  time  the 
pressure  was  going  on  from  the  larboard  side,  where 
the  three  heaviest  parts  of  the  ruin  of  the  floe  re- 
mained, and  after  much  splitting  and  cracking,  ac- 
companied hy  sounds  like  the  explosion  of  cannon, 
the  ship  rose  fore  and  aft,  and  heeled  over  about 
10^  to  starboard,  partly  drawing  the  ship's  bolts, 
and  loosening  the  trenails. 

So  repeated  were  these  assaults,  that  on  examin- 
ing the  ship,  considerable  doubt  existed  whether 
she  would  be  sea-worthy  when  the  ice  should  slacken 
off  to  let  her  down  to  her  bearings.  The  carpenter 
did  what  he  could  in  stopping  leaks,  and  otherwise 
repairing  and  strengthening  the  ship ;  and  the  offi- 
cers agreed  that,  in  the  event  of  a  wreck,  a  light 
boat  with  proviuons  should  be  landed  to  serve  as  a 
last  resource,  to  communioite  with  the  Hudson's 
Companjr. 

The  advancing  season,  however,  was  heginnmg 
to  work  a  favourable  change ;  many  of  the  hi^e 
hummocks  which  had  kept  company  with  the  ship 
durii^  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  had  weathered 
out  every  gale,  had  floated  away,  taking  with  thera 
large  portions  of  the  surrounding  ice.  Birds  began 
to  be  seen  about  the  ship,  and,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
it  was  gratifyii^  to  observe  such  decided  symptoms 
of  returning  warmth  as  were  afforded  by  water  drip- 
ping and  running  along  the  decks. 

Still,  however,  the  ship  was  subject  to  the  heavy 
and  repeated  assaults  of  the  ice,  one  of  the  most 
fearful  of  which  occurred  on  the  10th  of  April.  At 
seven  o'clock  F.H.  a  noise  was  heard  along  the 
ice,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  ship,  and  soon 
the  breeze  broi^ht  down  the  whole  western  body 
with  irresistible  force,  suddenly  assailing  the  floe 
pieces,  grin^g  and  ploughing  up  the  edges.  There 
were  frequent  pauses,  not  unlike  the  silence  which 
succeeds  a  heavy  crash  of  thunder  ;  but,  suddenly, 
on  it  came  again,  with  a  deafening  roar,  destroying 
every  thing  in  its  furious  course. 

"  Wherever  our  eyes  were  turned,  they  were  met 
by  rising  waves  of  ice  rolling  their  burdens  towards 
the  ship.  One  in  particular  not  more  than  thirty 
paces  away  had  reared  itself  at  least  thirty  feet  on 
our  inner  Soe-piece,  which,  strong  as  it  was,  gave 
way  under  tiie  accumulated  weight,  and  a  mass  of 
several  tons  being  thus  upturned,  and  added  to  the 
or^nat  bulk,  the  whole  bore  down  slowly  upon 
our  quarter.  The  ship  herself  was  high  out  of  the 
water  on  the  ice,  but  this  overtopped  her  like  a 
tower."  The  ship,  unable  to  ri^t  herself,  fa^an 
to  comphun,  and  the  scene  became  every  moment 
more  dark  and  threatening.  Again  preparations 
were  made  fora  wreck,  but  circumstances  were  now 
even  more  discouraging  than  on  former  occasions. 
The  lai^e  pieces  of  ice  around,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  held  the  boats,  provisions,  &c.,  now  no 
longer  remained  ;  the  ship  was  surrounded  by 
crushed  and  broken  ice,  presenting  a  moltitude  of 
angular  and  irregular  surfaces,  but  none  fit  to  trust 
a  boat  on,  still  less  a  human  being :  at  the  same 
time,  every  piece  being  in  motion,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  reached  the  land.  "  Know- 
ing this,  and  feeling  acutely  for  the  many  beings  en- 
trusted to  my  charge,  it  may  be  conceived  with  what 
intense  anxiety  I  listened  to  the  crashing  and  grind- 
ing around.  The  strength  of  the  ship,  tri^  and 
shaken  as  it  had  already  been,  could  hardly  be 


expected  to  withstand  the  overwhelming  power 
opposed  to  it,  and  what  the  result  of  that  night 
might  have  been  itiBimpossitdeto  say,  and  painful 
to  contemplate,  had  not  an  overrulinK  Providence 
merdftiUy  averted  the  crisis,  by  sudcfenly,  and  at 
the  moment  of  greatest  peril,  arrestinE  die  tumult. 
In  less  time  than  it  could  be  spoken,  tnere  was  the 
stiUnes  of  death,  and  we  were  saved.  The  watch 
was  called,  the  crew  dismissed ;  and  I  trust  tiiat 
none  that  night  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  without 
offering  up  a  devout  thanksgiving  for  the  mercy 
which  nadljeen  vouchsafed  him." 

This  was,  happily,  the  last  attack  of  this  kind  : 
the  months  of  May  and  June  rolled  away  with  te- 
dious uniformity,  and  still  the  ship  was  unable  to 
move.  Ice-saws  had  hitherto  been  useless  on  ac- 
count of  the  thickness  of  the  masses  they  had  to 
coutwd  with,  varying  often  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet :  hut  in  July  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  away 
the  remuning  portion  of  the  floe  by  joinii^  two 
ice-saws  so  as  to  make  one  of  the  length  of  thirty 
feet.  The  work  was  continued  with  vigour  during 
several  days,  when,  on  the  11  th,  a  loud  rumbling 
sound  announced  that  the  ship  had  broken  her  icy 
bonds,  and  was  sliding  gently  down  into  her  own 
element.  "  I  ran  instantiy  on  deck,  and  joined  in 
the  cheers  of  the  officers  and  men,  who  dispersed 
on  different  pieces  of  ice  took  this  significant  mode 
of  expressing  their  feelings.  It  was  a  sight  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Standing  on]  the  taffrail,  I  saw  the 
dark  bubbling  water  below,  and  enonnous  masses 
of  ice  gently  vibrating,  and  springing  to  the  sur- 
face; the  first  lieutenant  was  justdimbing  over  the 
stem,  while  other  groups  were  standing  apart,  se- 
parated by  this  new  golf,  and  the  spars,  together 
with  the  working  implements,  were  resting  half 
in  the  water,  half  in  the  ice,  whilst  the  saw,  the 
instrument  whereby  this  sudden  effect  had  been 
produced,  was  bent  double,  and  in  that  position 
forcibly  detained  by  the  body  it  had  severed." 

But  the  poor  Terror  was  not  yet  free ;  her  keel 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  hull  were  still  firmly  im- 
bedded in  solid  ice  on  both  sides,  though  chiefly  on 
the  starboard,  where  a  heavy  fragment  of  tie  old 
floe  still  adhered.  By  means  of  ice  anchors  and 
the  capstan  the  mass  was  splintered  and  separated 
into  three  pieces,  two  of  which  fell  away,  when,  to 
the  astonisnment  of  all,  the  ship  turned  over  on  her 
side  :  Then  it  was  we beheldthe  strange  and  ap- 
palling spectacle  of  what  may  be  fitiy  termed  a 
submerged  berg  fixed  low  down,  witii  one  end  to 
the  ship's  side,  while  the  other,  with  the  pardiase 
of  a  long  lever  advantageously  placed  at  a  right 
ao^e  with  the  keel,  w  as  slowly  rising  towards  the 
surface.  Meanwhile,  those  who  happened  to  be 
below,  finding  everything  falling,  rushed  or  clam- 
bered on  deck,  where  tney  saw  the  ship  on  hn 
beam  ends,  with  the  lee  boats  touching  the  water, 
and  felt  that  a  few  moments  only  trembled  between 
them  and  eternity."  Yet,  in  that  awftil  crisis,  there 
was  no  coniUsiou,  "the  sails  were  clewed  up  and 
lowered ;  fresh  men  from  former  crews  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  boats  which  again  were  rather  un- 
hooked dian  lowered ;  and  with  a  promptitude  and 
presence  of  mind  which  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
admiration,  the  whole  were  provisioned  and  fiDed 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  dothing,  and  veered 
astern  clear  of  all  danger.  Hie  pumps  were  never 
quitted,  and  though  expecting  that  the  ship  might 
capsize,  yet  the  question  o^  '  Does  the  leak  gain  on 
us?'  was  asked,  and  when  answered  in  the  non- 
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tive,  there  was  still  a  manifestation  of  hope.  Our 
fate,  however,  yet  hung  in  smpeiise,  for  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  did  the  ship  right ;  happily  for  us 
there  was  a  dead  calm,  which  pumitted  us  to  exa- 
mine the  berg."  This  proved  to  be  four  &thoms 
thick  in  the  part  where  it  could  be  got  at,  and  along 
this  it  was  determined  to  cut,  if,  providentially,  time 
shoald  be  spared  for  the  operation.  The  men, 
assisted  by  the  officers,  worked  night  and  day,  with 
such  success,  that  at  length  the  ponderous  mass 
broke  off,  and  the  good  ship  was  once  more  in  her 
own  element,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  man. 

"  Haviog  unloaded  and  hoisted  up  the  boats,  the 
termination,  as  we  hoped,  of  our  weary  anxieties 
was  celebrated  by  the  distribution  of  a  little  grog  to 
the  crew,  who,  after  three  cheers,  which  they  re- 
quested pennisnon  to  give  to  mysdf  and  the  officers, 
the  fine  fellows  ware  sent  to  their  hammocks." 

Captain  Back  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  attain  the 
objects  of  the  expedition,  but  the  enfeebled  health 
of  the  crew,  and  the  crazy,  broken,  and  leaky  con- 
dition of  the  ship,  left  him  no  choice ;  therefore, 
after  consulting  the  officers,  he  assembled  the  crew 
on  the  quarter  deck,  and  told  them  they  were  about 
to  proceed  home.  "  It  may  well  be  pardoned,  then, 
that  their  countenances  brightened  at  the  intelli- 
gence,' and  their  feelings  were  manifested  by  three 
hearty  cheers." 

The  ship  continued  to  sail  slowly  among  loose 
masses  of  ice,  and  did  not  escape  them  till  the  be- 
ginning of  August  The  change  was  marked  by  a 
peculiar  gloom  of  a  leaden  grey  tinge,  the  effect  of 
a  dark  sky  on  open  water,  miich  seemed  unusually 
dull  and  heavy  to  eyes  inured  to  a  twelve  months' 

Slara  of  Polar  ice.  "  But  it  had  not  power  to  damp 
le  joy  that  beamed  on  every  countenance  at  the 
long  wished  for  liberation  that  now  quickly  broke 
upon  us.  Our  invalids  became  animated ;  and  even 
the  few  who  were  seriously  affected,  and  had  long 
worn  the  sallow  livery  of  disease,  raised  their  feeble 
frames  from  their  beds,  and,  with  a  smile,  once  more 
thought  of  home." 

All  honour  to  Captain  Back  and  his  brave  asso- 
ciates !  Their  conduct  was  worthy  of  British  seamen : 
they  saved  their  ship,  and  earned  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  their  country.  Captain  Back  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  several  of  his  officers 
were  promoted. 

The  good  sliip  Terror  has  also  survived  all  her 
troubles.  She  has  made  a  three  or  four  years'  ac< 
c|naitttance  with  the  Ice  of  the  Antarctic  ocean,  and 
is  now  with  Sir  John  Franklin  once  more  in  the 
Polar  Seas. 


POPULAR  TEAR  BOOK. 
June  7.— Crintls  ^nnHflS.  (16*6.) 

Tbis  fMtival  is  observed  by  the  Angligan  and  Bomou 
churches,  on  the  Sunday  next  following  Pentecost,  or 
Whitsuntide.  It  was  not  established  at  llome  nor  in 
France  till  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

OLD  CCSTUH. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  dated  Ascension  Day,  1682. 
and  pnbliBhed  in  Curl's  MiaceUaQies,  1714,  is  an  account 
of  the  following  ceremonies  performed  at  Nen-nton, 
North  Wiltshire,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dona- 
tion of  a  common  to  that  place,  by  King  Athektan, 
and  of  a  house  for  the  haymurd,  i.  e.  the  person  who 
looked  after  the  beasts  that  fed  upon  this  common. 
I'pon  every  Tbikitt  Sunday,  the  parishioners  being 


come  to  the  door  of  the  hayward's  house,  the  door  was 
struck  thnoe,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  TaiHiit.  They  then 
entered,and  the  bell  was  nmg,  after  which,  silence  being 
ordered,  certain  prayers  were  offered.  Then  was  a 
priaad  of  flowers  "made  upon  an  hoop,"  brought  forth 
by  a  maiden  of  the  town  upon  her  neck,  and  a  young 
man,  a  bachelor,  of  another  parish,  saluted  her  thrice^ 

m  honour  of  the  TarKiTT,  in  respect  of  God  the 
.  7^^^  ^^'^  Pl**^      garlaad  upon  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him  three  times  "  in  honour  of  the  Taunir 
particularly  God  the  Sok."   He  next  repUoed  the  gar 
land  on  her  neck,  and  repeated  the  triple  salutation, 

m  rrapect  of  the  Holt  Trinitt,  and  particuUrly  the 
Holy  Ghow."  Then  he  took  the  gariandfrom  her  neck, 
and  gave  her  a  penny  at  least.  "  The  method  of  giving 
the  garland  was  from  house  to  house  annually,  till  it 
came  round ;  iu  the  evening  every  commoner  sent  his 
supper  to  this  house,  which  Is  called  the  Eale-house 
and  havmg  before  laid  In  there  equally  a  stock  of  malt, 
they  supped  together,  and  what  was  left  was  given  to 
the  poor."  ^ 

June  8.— We  learn  from  Blount's  "  Jocular  Tenures  " 
that  It  is  cDstomary  at  Kidlington,  Oxfordshire,  on 
Monday  after  Whilaun  week,  (which  in  the  current 
year  fiillB  on  the  above  day  of  June,)  to  provide  s  fet 
bvelamb,  "and  the  maids  of  the  town,  having  their 
thumbs  tied  behind  them,  run  after  it,  and  she  that 
with  her  mouth  takes  and  holds  the  lamb  is  decUnd 
Ladt/  of  the  lamb,  which  being  dressed,  with  the  skin 
hangmg  on,  is  carried  on  a  long  pole  before  the  lady  and 
her  companions  to  the  green,  attended  with  music  and  a 
inoresco  dance  of  men,  and  another  of  women,  wher^ 
the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  dancing,  mirth  and 
merry  glee.  The  next  <fay  the  lamb  is  part  baked 
boiled,  or  roast,  for  the  lady's  feast,  when  she  sits 
majestically  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  her  eom- 
panions  with  her,  with  music  and  other  attendants 
which  ends  the  solemnity." 

June  14.— CorpuB  €ttitU  J3ts,  (1846.) 

The  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  formerly 
celebrated  with  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  Divine 
goodness  on  Maunday  Thursday,  in  Holy  Week ;  but 
that  season  being  mostly  occupied  in  commemorating 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  a  proper  festival  was  wmointed 
m  honour  of  this  great  nw^sterj-.  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in 
1264,  fixed  it  on  the  Thursday  after  the  octave  of 
\>  hit-Sunday,  commanding  it  to  be  observed  over  the 
whole  Church  with  a  solemnity  equal  to  the  four  great 
^tivals  of  the  year.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the 
Host  is  on  this  day  carried  on  under  a  splendid  canopy 
in  grand  procession.  The  streets  of  populous  cities  are 
made  fragrant  with  odoriferous  shrubs,  while  the  eye  Is 
refreshed  with  leavea  and  garlands,  and  mingled  rain 
of  herbs  and  flowers ;  and  every  domestic  heir-loom  of 
rare  and  eoetty  device  is  brought  forth  to  hail  the 
passage  of  the  blessed  Sacrament. 

The  author  of  the  "Popish  Kingdom"  gives  the 
following  aeeonnt  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  day,  in 
England,  prior  to  the  Eefonnation. 

"  Theii  doth  enne  the  solemn  feast  of  Corpus  Chrirti  D«t 
Who,  Uien,  can  riiew  their  wicked  use,  and  fond  and  foolish  pUy  P 
The  hallowMl  bread,  wifh  wowhip  great,  in  silver  pii  they  Dear 
About  the  church,  or  in  the  city  passing  here  and  there ; 
His  anna  that  bears  the  wme  two  of  the  wealthiest  men  do  hold. 
And  over  him  a  canopy  of  mlk  or  cloth  of  gold 
Four  others  used  to  bear  aloft,  lest  that  some  fflthy  thmg 
.Should  fall  from  high,  or  some  mad  bird  her  dung  thereon  should 
ftiug. 

Cuust's  Vatwai  herederided  ii  with  Bumptaouamasks  and  p]sn. 
Fair  Uraley,  with  her  maidens  all,  doth  pats  amid  tha  wars  ■ 
And  valiaiit  George,  with  spear  then  kiOest  the  dreadAd  dragon 

here; 

The  devil's  house  is  drawn  about,  wherein  there  doth  appear 
A  wondrous  sort  of  damned  spritw,  with  foul  and  fearfc]  look  i 
Great  Chriirtopher  doth  wade  and  past  with  Chust  amid  the 
brook: 
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Sebaadan,  fall  of  foMhcrad  ahafU,  the  dint  of  dart  doth  ferl, 
iWewaUuth  Kathmi,  with  ber  sword  in  hand  and  cruel  wheel  j 
Hki  dtalioe  and  tbe  unging  cake  with  Barbara  it  kd. 
And  nrndry  other  paffeanta  played  in  worship  of  this  Bread, 
That  please  the  fbolun  people  well :  what  should  I  stand  upon 
Their  burners,  crossce,  candlesticks,  and  reUclu  nutnj,  on 
Their  cups  andearTedinii^e«,that  priests  with  count  nance  high, 
Or  rade  or  commou  people,  bear  about  full  ■olemuljr  P 
Saint  John  before  the  Bread  doth  go,  and  pointing  towards  him, 
Doth  show  the  Lamb  to  be  the  same  that  takes  away  our  sin  ■. 
On  whom  two  clad  in  angek'  shape  do  sondi;  Qowctb  fling ; 
A  number  gmt  with  aacring  bells  with  pleasant  sound  do  ring ; 
The  conunon  wi^  with  bmigha  m  ttrewed,  aod  erny  vtrnt 
beside. 

And  to  the  walk  ud  wmdowi  all ««  boulia  ud  bnnehea  tied. 
*  *  •  «  * 

In  Tillages  the  hnsbaudmeu  about  their  eom  do  ride. 
With  manv  crosses,  banners,  and  Sir  John,  their  priest,  beside ; 
Who  in  a  bag  about  his  neck  doth  bear  the  blessed  Breed, 
And  oftoitime  he  down  alights,  and  Gospd  load  doth  read." 

The  religiouit  pUys  atlnded  to  in  the  foregoing  lines 
have  been  alrntdy  referred  to.  Corpus  Chkisti  Day  U 
Btill  celebrated  in  London,  by  ihe  WorshipfVil  Company 
of  Skinners,  who  (attended  by  a  number  of  boys,  which 
they  have  in  Cauar'a  Hoepltal  School,  and  girls  eircw- 
ing  herbs  before  them) .  walk  in  proceauon  on  the 
momiDg  of  this  festival  from  ttieir  hall  on  Dowgate-hill, 
to  the  Chnrcb  of  St  Anthcdin's,  in  Wttling-Btreet,  to 
hear  service.  This  custom  has  been  obsenred  tine  oat 
of  mind. 


[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  teal  or  assumed,  of  the  Authar,  Is 
prlnled  In  SmaO  Coital*  unAn  tbe  titla:  In  Bdactleu,  it  Is 
printed  In  Italics  at  tbe  end.] 

UNES  ON  A  RUINED  CHUBCH. 

W.  T.  T. 

Wii&T  though  no  voice  disturbs  this  roofless  aisle, 

Nor  human  footsteps  mark  the  mouldering  pile, 

Its  wasted  ihafts  and  oolumus  worn  and  rent 

Shall  of  oWvion  be  «  Hading  monninent. 

Creeps  now  grev  moss  where  gilded  comice  shone ; 

And  where  the  nymn,  with  ciming  iaeense,  rose, 

Croaks  the  dull  raven  to  the  winds  low  moan. 

Through  leaves  that  fdd  this  wreck  in  Utetr  lepoae. 

Yet  to  the  musing  moaner  tboi  sbalt  be 

A  mourner  too,  of  glory  gone,  while  he 

Leans  on  thj  shattered  walls,  and  drops  a  tear 

Cer  the  lost  hopes     nunv  a  hapjj  year, 

TQl  loitering  low,  lie  tfcaos  his  teai-wet  wwr, 

Nor  sees  the  twinght  come  dwugh  dqrU^  sun  awqr. 


"  THE  YOUTHFUL  WAEBIOB." 

"  Ut  charger  stands  saddled — laj  comrades  are  gone — 

They  call  me  to foUow  where  glorv  is  won ; 

*Tis  mine  to  be  foremoH  in  danger's  career. 

So  give  me  thy  blessing,  and  spare  me  that  tear." 

"Uy  son,  tbongh  this  heart  is  now  widowed  and  old, 
*Ti8  thy  conntry  that  snmrnons,  I  will  not  withhold  \ 
Uy  Uasring  tiicn  bast— *mid  the  strife  of  the  field 
Be  the  God  of  oar  bSSben  thy  guardian  and  sliield  I" 

"Then  fiire-Uiee-well,  mother,  and  banish  thy  fears, 
m  play  a  man's  part,  though  a  stripling  in  yean ; 
My  armour,  uow  bumish'd  and  silvery  bright, 
In  the  blood  of  the  foe  shall  be  gilded  ere  night," 

He  springs  on  his  chai^^,  his  spurs  in  fais  side — 
He's  ofT  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood  and  inide — 
From  the  cntsewsy  uie  hooft  of  his  waI^4teed  sferike  fire, 
And  hope  in  his  bosom  boms  higher  and  highor. 

The  battle  is  over,  and  hushed  is  the  striCk 
But  whcre's  he  who  entered  it  buoyant  wiUi  lifrP 
'Mid  yon  heap  of  carnage  that  festen  the  aldei^ 
Go  seek  him — a  prey  to  tie  mm  i 


intftcenaneouft. 


"  I  have  htre  made  only  ai  neasgw  of  eulkd  flowers,  sad 
havs.bnnwht  notblag  of  my  own.  but  the  string  that  ties 

Xhem'—Mimlalgmt. 


ErnCT  OF  IXAOIKATIOB  ON  *H1  PHTSICAt  VKAJU. 

Mast  years  ago,  a  celebrated  pl^dan,  author  of  an 
excellent  work  on  the  effects  ol  inugination,  wished  to 
combine  theory  with  piaeUoe,  in  oraer  to  confirm  tbe 
truth  of  his  propositions.  To  this  end,  he  b^^ged  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  allow  him  to  try  an  experiment  on 
a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  The  minister  con- 
sented, and  delivered  to  him  aaaaBaaunofdistinKoiahed 
rank.  Our  aavatU  Boa^t  the  colprit,  and  tuns  ad- 
dressed Mm:—"  Sir,  ser^  persons  who  are  interested  in 
your  funily,  have  prev^led  on  the  jndge  not  to  require 
of  you  to  mount  the  scaffold,  and  expose  yooiself  to  the 
gaze  of  tbe  populace.  He  has  therefore  commuted  your 
sentence,  and  auctions  your  being  bled  to  death  within 
the  precincts  of  your  prison ;  your  dissolntion  will  be 
gradual,  and  tree  from  pun." 

The  criminal  submitted  to  his  fate ;  thought  bis  fiunUy 
would  be  leas  disgraced,  and  considered  it  a  favour  not 
to  be  compelled  to  walk  to  the  place  of  public  execution. 
He  was  conducted  to  tbe  appointed  room,  where  every 
preparation  was  made  beforehand ;  bis  eyes  were  ban- 
daged ;  be  was  strapped  to  a  table ;  and,  at  a  precon- 
certed  rigual,  four  of  his  veins  were  gently  pricked  with 
tbe  point  of  a  pen.  At  each  comer  of  the  table  was  a 
smaU  fountain  of  water,  bo  contrived,  as  to  flow  gently 
into  basins  plaeed  to  receive  it  The  paUeat  believing 
that  it  was  his  blood  he  heard  flowing,  gradually  became 
weak ;  and  the  conversation  of  the  doetorn  in  aa  under- 
tone, confirmed  him  in  this  opinion. 

"  What  fine  blood  1 "  said  one.  "  What  a  pity  this 
man  should  be  condemned  to  die  !  he  would  have  lived 
a  long  tJme." 

"  Husfa  ! "  said  the  other :  tfaen  approaching  the  first, 
he  asked  him  in  a  tow  voice,  bnt  so  as  to  be  neard  by 
the  criminal,  "  How  many  pwmds  of  blood  an  there  in 
the  human  bodyl" 

"  Twenty-four.  You  ses  already  about  ten  pounds 
extnHHed ;  that  man  is  now  in  a  hopeless  state." 

Tbephy^cianstben  receded  by  degroes,and  eontjniied 
to  lower  ueir  roioee.  Tbe  stillness  which  id^ed  in 
the  apartment,  broken  only  by  the  dripping  fbantuna,  tbe 
sound  of  which  was  also  gradually  lessened,  so  aflbeted 
the  brain  of  the  poor  patient,  that  althot^  a  man  of 
very  strong  constitution,  he  fainted,  and  died  wittiont 
having  lost  a  drop  of  blood. 


To  die  both  young  and  SK>od  ue  Nature's  curses. 
As  the  world  says ;  ask  Truth,  they  are  bounteous 
blessings; 

For  then  we  reach  at  heaven  in  our  fiiU  ^rtnea. 
And  fix  omselTes  new  stan,  erom'd  irithoor  goodnaM. 

7iefcAer. 
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^  t  t  0  n. 


THE  PICTURE  OF  A  PERIOD. 
FuLQUENTLY,  aliout  thc  commencemeot  oftbc 
prciCDl  century,  the  reports  of  t!ic  French  baring 
m\Hded,  or  being  on  the  eveof  invading,  the  coun- 
try, rcsoundcil  through  the  land,  and  agitated  the 
people  in  an  unprecedented  degree.  Not  only  did 
these  alarms  reach  persons  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
or  who  poHsesaed  the  best  means  of  ascertaining 
their  truth  and  the  magnitude  of  the  threatened 
danger,  but,  wherever  newspapers  sped,  or  hearsay 
could  be  ivafled,  whatever  nas  most  dreadfiil  or 
conjccturable  was  sure  to  penetrate,  and  was  trans- 
mitted with  a  strength  and  terror  tbat  increased 
.ind  nccuraulatod  .at  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  dis- 


lancc  nt  nbich  thc  parties  were  placed  ui  relation 
tu  the  fountain  of  information. 

In  1305,  twelve  summers  bad  shone  upon  ine, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  tbat  I 
retain  a  lively  recollection  of  the  stflte  of  lcclin<r, 
and  tho  style  of  conduct,  that  pervaded  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  my  home  at  that  remark- 
able  epoch ;  for,  although  the  place  forms  but  a 
narrow  section  ofourloyalandchivalrous  territory, 
it  may  yet  be  taken  as  baring  formed  a  specimen 
that  was  iiluslralive  of  the  entire  empire.  Tlmt 
home  was  situated  in  a  sequestered  comer  of  the 
Western  Lo\i  lauds  of  Scotland,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  expanded  Clyde,  hut  before  it  can  righlftiily 
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lie  desi^ated  the  Ocean.  Now  the  Tnmoura  of 
French  invasion,  like  every  other  piece  of  riows, 
never  reached  us  until\hey  were  charged  with  ali 
the  accesaorie!*  which  it  waB.posaihle  to  imagine  ; 
not  only  because  the,tidjnga  were  highly  BWi-eptir 
hlii  of  the  colourings  nhtch-  uncertainty  allowed 
the  ardent  minds  of  a  simple  and  intelligent  peasan- 
try to  bestow  on  them,  but  because  wc  dwelt  upon 
a  coast,  and  almost  upon  the  mat^^in  of  a  magnificent 
cresccnt-bay,  where  a  fleet  ofa  thousand  sail  might 
ride  at  anchor,  and  where  an  immense  army  might 
be  landed  with  alt  safety  and  expedition.  A  short 
description  of  our  parish,  and  alio  of  the  precise 
situation  of  my  fouer's  bouse,  may  serve  to  lend 
effect  to  some  of  the  succeeding  details. 

The  pariah  of  ,  occupies  two  extensive 

ridges,  which,  in  a  tamer  countrr,  would  obtain  the 
name  of  lofty  hills.    These,  with  their  intervening 

and  ac^acent  valleys,  on  the  Water  of  ,  form 

what  may  be  termed  the  ground-plan  of  the  whole. 
The  stream  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  divide,  by  an 
impartial  and  equal  process,  this  specified  section 
of  land.  It  runs  from  east  to  west;  and  though, 
at  the  higher  boundary  of  the  pariah,  it  consists  of 
a  series  of  waterfalls,  occasioned  by  the  rugged 
uplands  which  interrupt  the  view  of  all  who,  from 
the  lower  district,  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  inte- 
rior, its  channel,  ever  after,  till  losing  itself  in  the 
sea,  maintains  the  moderate  and  measured  course 
of  descent  which  the  character  of  a  gentler  scenery 
and  gradual  declivity  allows.  U  also  happens  that 
the  lateral  ridges  spread  and  decline  as  they  ap' 
proach  the  coast,  till  they  terminate  at  the  lower 
e\tremity  in  a  number  of  lessenii^  eminenoes,  into 
which  the  long  and  majesticaweepofthehillsdividcs 
at  last. 

Now,  the  inhabitants  of  this  picturesque  parish — 
whether  they  dwell  in  the  peaceful  and  neat  village 
that  is  chiefly  pitched  upon  a  bank  of  land  within 
the  embrace  of  a  very  lai^  curvature  of  the 
stream,  which,  from,  its  peculiar  shape,  is  called  the 
Crim/.;  or  upon  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  lateral 
ridges,  or  in  the  a^acent  and  intervening  valleys, 
can,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  behold  the 
fnr-roUing  Clyde,  without  stepping  many  yards' 
length  from  th«r  thresholds.  Imagine,  then,  what 
sore  of  alarms  and  speculations  were  likely  to  agi- 
tate the  bosoms  of  anome-loving  people,  when  two 
or  three  of  them  might  meet  togetner  and  comment 
on  the  fresh  tidin^^s  which  had,  perhaps,  but  a  few 
hours  before,  reached  them  from  afar,  from  London, 

through  some  of  the  domestics  of  Captain  D  ■ — , 

the  only  inhabitant  of  the  parish  who  treated  him- 
self to  a  metropolitan  newspaper !  These  specula- 
tions generally  consisted  of  improvements  upon  the 
exagsjerations  just-  promulgated,  and  were  moat 
efTcctivoly  transmitted  from  one  to  another  of 
the  church-goers  on  Sunday,  during  the  interval 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  services.  Tlie 
knots  of  whispering  politicianH  that  might  be  seen 
studding  the  churchyard  in  those  days,  had  an  ap- 
pearance uot  more  perfoctly  rustic  than  cas:er  for 
information,  while  every  memherof  each  group  was 
sure  to  carry  tohisown  fireside  all  that  he  had  heard, 
there  to  he  farther  re-enlarged.  The  Sabbath,  in- 
deed, and  the  spot,  as  well  as  the  parties  that  were 
connected  or  identified  with  rumours  that  were 
sometimes  direful  and  sometimes  the  theme  of 
trinmph,  tended  to  give  emphasis  and  importance 
to  the  conceptions  of  a  people  so  single-hearted, 
imi^native,  and  ardent  as  the  well-educated  pea- 


santij  of  S^tland  are  allowed  to  be.  Then,  think 
agaTn,  what  must  have  been  their  comments  and 
conjectures,  vhen,  on  ate  .unrestricted  evening,  they 
met  in  little  groups  onthe  hill-aides  or  in  the  valex, 
and  speculatod,  while  easting  their  «yea.  westward, 
where,  before  the  sun  should  once  more  rise,  a 
mighty  flotdia  might  be  spread !  ' 

*Nay,  like  wUdfire,  more  than  once  the  rumour  ran 
at  midnight,' that  the  enemy  were  in  the  bay,  and 
putting  on  shore  myriads  of  troops,  nothing  short 
of  indiscriminate  massacre  and  insatiable  rapine 
being  the  woes  instantly  looked  for.  And  though, 
on  an  occasion  of  the  sort,  the  only  cause  of  alarm 
had  been  taken  from  a  moonlight  glimpse  of  a  few 
Btra^ingcraft  from  Uie  Islands,  that  had  stealthily 
stood  in  for  the  bav  to  dischaive  a  quantity  of  illi- 
citly-distilled whiakv,  yet  nothing  less  than  the 
morning  sun  could  (Ussipate  the  illusion. 

It  was  in  180.%  I  believe,  that  some  of  the  most 
active  preparations  were  made,  or  were  reported 
to  be  made,  by  the  French,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  invading  Great  Britain.  The  flotilla  at  Boulogne 
was  said  to  be  vastly  increased,  and  an  army  of 
100,000  well-disciplined  troops,  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  renowned  general,  together  with  nil  the 
proper  appurtenances  for  such  an  enterprise,  it  was 
added,  were  kept  in  constant  readiness  to  be  wafted, 
in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time,  to  our  peace- 
ful shores.  But  such  was  the  dread  lest  our  country, 
which  hnd  been  so  long  unprofaned  by  foreign  foes, 
should  be  thus  visited,  and  snch  the  patriotism  and 
the  spirit  of  resistance  which  animated  the  nation, 
that  the  number  of  volunteers  trained  to  military 
service  apcecUly  amounted  to  300,000.  My  native 
parish,  of  course,  furnished  its  quota;  nor  was  my 
father'ii  house  behind  in  the  expression  of  ardour, 
or  the  extent  of  sacrifices. 

For  two  centuries  my  predecessors  had  been 
formers,  and  during  the  greater  and  latter  poriion 
of  that  time  they  had  rented  the  same  lands  which 
my  father  occupied,  with  credit  to  themselves,  and 
benefit  to  the  community.  Indeed,  the  result  of 
their  continuons  industry  was  the  purchase,  by  my 
grandtather,  of  the  farm  so  long  held  in  lea.se  by 
ihe  family.  This  lay  on  the  slope  looking  south- 
ward of  one  of  the  lateral  ridges  already  mentioned 
as  guarding  the  intersectitu;  stream.  Here  my 
father  was  bom,  and  here  be  died.  Here  it  was 
that,  out  of  five  sons,  four  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  parish  volunteers,  each  of  them  entering 
the  service  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  though  the 
vears  of  the  youngest  of  the  four,  at  the  time 
he  donned  the"^  red  coat,  scarcely  enabled  him  to 
shoulder  his  musket. 

Well  do  1  remember  the  day,  or  rather  the  nfTLTt- 
ing  evening  hour,  when,  in  family  conclave,  my 
elilest  brother  devoted  himself,  and  was  consecratcil 
by  his  parents,  to  the  office  of  defending  Ins  native 
land.  It  was  immediately  alter  Government  had 
called  for  a  prompt  enlargement  of  the  volunteer 
force,  and  when  the  tbreatraied  danger  was  consi- 
dered to  he  the  most  imminent.  The  solemnity  of 
which  I  speak  took  place  on  a  Sabbath  eve,  just 
after  the  whole  family  bad  gathered  and  composed 
themselves  aronnd  tlie  cheerful  kitchen  hearth,  as 
was  our  wont  on  the  sacred  evenings  ;  but  never 
more  sedately  and  thoughtfully  than  on  the  occa- 
sion mentioned  ;  for  none  of  us  had  ever  .known  or 
heard  of  a  season  of  anch  unusual  excitement  and 
momentous  forelooking  in  the  annals  of  our  pariah. 
Even  in  fail  afternoon  disconne  of  that  same  day. 
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I  nnr  rener.-ibie  pnstor  had  addressed  himself  erpli- 
I  eitly  and  wholly  to  the  si  jns  and  exigencies  of  the 
time,  and,  with  more  than  his  wonted  fervour, 
pathoA,  and  elo<juence,  he  had  striven  to  spirit  on 
his  flock  to  Active  and  immediate  measutea.  He 
spoke,  At  the  close,  to  this  effect: — 

"  Waste  not  yoar  hours,  my  dear  children  and 
brethren,  in  vaIq  laments  and  speculation,  but 
nithor,  in  the  sconrft^  that  menaces  us,  recognise 
the  teachings  of  a  Father,  who  wills  that  we  should 
he  tried,  in  order  that  those  who  are  at  ease,  and 
falsely  secure  in  Zioti,  may  be  aroused,  and  that 
the  pious  may  be  invi^rated  in  their  pilgrimage 
to  another  and  a  better  world.    This  is  not  the 
period  when  glad  tidings  from  earthly  potentates 
are  proclaimed.    We  must  reverse  the  language 
of  the  prophet,  and  turn  our  ploughshares  into 
swords,  and  our  prnning-hooks  mto  spears.  The 
Corsican  threatens :  he  may  be  within  our  gates 
ere  nnotfaermoon  lightens  out  land.    Were  I  of  the 
voun^  and  the  robust,  I  would  respond  to  my  be- 
loved Sovere^n'scall,andbaclcleoii  the  weapons  of 
war  without  a  da^'s  delay.   I  would  come,  the 
danger  required  it,  to  this  watch-tower,  Ibr  hearen's 
King,  wearing  the  insignia  and  accoutrements  for 
mortal  conflict,  believing  that  he  well  serves  God, 
I    who  faithfully  loves  and  strenuously  defends  his 
i    neighbour  and  countrr.    But,  though  stricken  in 
I     years,  I  will  not,  if  life  and  health  he  vouchsnfed 
\    to  me,  be  a  mere  looker-on.  Let  my  equals  in  age, 
i    the  elders  of  the  congregation,  assemble  vrith  me 
[    in  this  sacred  house  to-morrow  and  take  counsel 
together.    It  is  not  property,  nor  limb,  nor  name, 
'    nor  nation,  that  are  alone  in  jeopardy,  but  our 
reliaion." 

In  this  strain  did  the  holy  and  sealous  roan 
I    address  his  flock, — indignant,  tender,  and  magnani- 
mous by  turns, — arousing  all  who  listened  to  him 
'    tr>  an  miwnntcd  pitch  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  On 

i     the  preceding  day,  Captain  I>  ,  who  was  the 

princiiml  resident  proprietor  in  the  parish,  h«d 
'[  rtmvokeda  meeting  of  the  able-bodied  inhabitants, 
ji  and  appealed  to  them  in  a  different  though  harmo- 
[ ,  nious  tone,  as  indeed  became  an  old  military  oflicer. 
I  But  the  veteran's  address  reqnired  to  be  backed  by 
Ij    our  revered  pastor,  as  was  most  effectually  done ; 

for,  before  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  many  in  the 
I     parish  were,  not  only  in  principle,  but  practice,  in 
heart,  and  habit,  vnliintcer-recruits. 

But,  to  return  to  my  father's  fireside: — 
"  Itohert,"  said  he,  to  the  eklest  of  his  children, 
"  what  think  you  of  it?"  alluding  thus  indeflnitely 
in  point  of  terms  to  that  which  each  one  present 
felt  to  be  too  well  understood  to  Teqt^  a  ftiller 
enunciation. 

My  mother  spoke  first,  and  interposed  Boinething 
I'   like  a  doubt  -respecting  the  suitableness  of  the  dis- 

I  cussion  for  the  Sabbath,  though,  perhaps,  her  main 
i^ea  irns,  to  evade  its  probable  termination.  Birt 
she  was  instantly  silenced  by  my  father's  announce- 
ment, that  the  Sitbbath  would  not  protect  us  against 
the  invasion  of  the  usurper  and  infidel. 

'       "  Will  yon,  Robert. "  continued  he,  "fi^ht  for  onr 
kindred  and  cunntry,  onr  religion  and  heritage?" 
"  I  shall  be  a  volunteer,"  was  the  firm  and  prompt 
I  reply. 

And  I," — "  and  T."— "  and  I,"  were  the  rapid 
■  I    scqnencfs  of  the  three  immediately  junior  brothers, 

I I  who  were  divided  from  the  eldest  by  slight  and 
•i  gTa'iu:il  Htaires  in  the  matter  erf"  years.  But  the 
,   strongest  emotion  attended  onr  Ikther'a  deliberate 


and  resolute  declaration,  when  he  added,  "  I  also 
shall  be  of  the  armed  hont ;"  for  she,  whom  it  most 
concerned,  arose  to  withdraw,  onlv  able  to  articu- 
late. "  And  I  am  to  be  a  widow  and  childless !" 

"  No,  Marion,"  my  father  replied,  "  you  and  ont 
yoTuigest  will  tend  our  flocks,  and  keep  a  home  for 
the  survivors  when  they  return  from  battle." 

Thus  ended  that  evenmg's  colloquy,  on  which  the 
simple  but  overcharged  hearts  of  a'  united  family, 
who  spoke  under  the  influence  of  solemniiied  and 
exaggerating  fancies,  mingled  t^eir  yearning  and 
patriotic  emotions,  in  a  manner  not  more  alien  to 
their  ordinary  intercourse  and  style  of  speech,  than 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  "  period. " 

If  I  remember  rightly,  in  the  self-same  week  that 
thus  opened,  about  finy  of  the  likeliest  men  and 
youths  of  onr  parish  enrolled  themselves  as  volun- 
teers. Only  two  of  my  brothers,  however,  at  this 
early  date,  joined  the  corps  ;  more  matured  reflec- 
tion, and  my  mother's  sway,  rendering  a  larger  sa- 
crifice at  the  time  imadrisable,  at  least  as  regarded 
the  most  effbnent  of  thearmed  volunteer aasociationB 
of  that  precise  time ;  for  I  must  not  fi)Tget  to  do 
my  father's  courage  and  consistency  jnstiee,  and  to 
state  that  he  was  as  good  as  his  first  declaration 
promised,  becoming  a  strenuous  supporter  of  our 
reverend  and  venerable  pastor,  at  the  Monday 
meeting  named  from  the  pnlpit.  Nor  were  there 
fewer  than  thirty  grey-headed  men  in  this  associa- 
tion of  aneientt,  some  of  whom,  though  hale  and 
vigorous,  could  number  threescore  and  ten  winters. 
This  corps  took  to  themselves  the  imposing  title  of 
"The  Army  of  Reserve;"  but  the  wagsof  iheparish 
dubbed  them  *'  The  Hams,"  in  allusion  to  the  sortof 
domestic  omlaug/i/,  or  guardianship  rather,  which 
they  were  the  most  likely  to  perform.  Their  armour 
Cfmnisted  of  spears  or  pikes,  of  fonnidaMe  length. 
Nor  did  these  bands  exnaust  the  whole  of  our  pug- 
nacious volunteers ;  fi>r  a  goodly  number  of  boys, 
of  an  age  like  my  own,  incontinently  took  to  iini- 
tiiting  their  elders  in  cverythin-^  that  their  rivalship. 
and  ingenuity  could  roieh ;  and,  indeed,  thoy  played 
at  noir/iers  with  mapvellona  dexterity,  especially  in 
wheeling,  marching,  and  counter-marching ;  their 
wooden  muskets  and  tin  bayonets  being,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  pretenders,  more  formidable  to  the 
eye  than  effective  if  put  to  act'on.  These  were  not 
yet  all  the  associations  which  bunded  in  my  native 
parish  at  the  "  period." 

There  was,  at  the  time  I  speak  of— the  time  of 
the  intensest  alarm — an  association  of  an  anoma- 
lous kind,  and  which  might  appropriately  be  deno- 
minated," The  Armyon'otals.  This  force  consisted 
of  old  and  young,  grandftfchers  and  grandchildren — 
embncini;  men,  women,  and  children ;  in  short,  it 
partook  m  all  those  who  were  capable  of  any  exer- 
tion or  sort  of  service,  and  who  had  not  enrolled 
themselves  among  the  fighting  volunteers.  This 
heterogeneous  army  was  constituted  in  the  follo\T- 
ing  manner,  and  for  the  folloMing  purposes: — 

As  it  was  deemed  possible  that  an  invading  army 
might  land  on  the  ncyacent  coast,  the  most  influen- 
tial men  of  the  district  went  from  house  to  house, 
and  pot  it  to  men  and  women  how  and  what  they 
were  likely  or  willing  to  act  in  the  case  of  such  a 
dire  emergency.  It  was  at  the  same  time  explained 
that  to  cut  off'  all  the  means  of  supply  which  the 
enemy  might  calctdate  upon  wonld  become  an  im- 
perative duty ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  the  grain  and 
provisions  which  could  not  be  conveyed  to  the  inre* 
rior,  wuidd  hxn  to  be  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants 
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and  O'vrners  themselves,  while  the  cattle  and  flocks 
would  have  to  be  driven  towards  the  moors  and 
other  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country.  "  Whetlier 
will  you  be  a  burner,  a  pioneer,  a  carrier,  or  a 
driver?"  were  questions  which  were  propounded 
to  every  one  who  was  unable  or  unwilhng  to  carry 
arms ;  and  the  answers  were  regularly  taken  down, 
that  it  might  be  known  who  and  what  were  to  be 
calculated  npon.  Was  that,  then,  not  a  strange 
"  period,"  when  sudi  a  niral  and  peacetul  popular 
tion  thus  distributed  and  organizied  themselves  ? 
And  may  we  not  demand  of  the  scoffer  at  our  na- 
tional valour,  or  of  him  who  ridicules  the  ardour 
of  an  untrained  and 'inexperienced  peasantry,  how 
was  such  a  people  to  be  vanquished  and  altogether 
crushed  ? 

Such  were  the  associations  that  instantly  started 
into  activity  in  our  sequestered,  and  once  so  tran- 

aui],  parish.  In  truth,  a  strange  trmsition  sud- 
enly  took  place,  yet  one  which  tt  is  impossible  for 
a  native  of  these  kingdoms  to  regard  with  other 
than  high  emotions  of  grattilation  and  pride.  How 
changed  was  the  aspect  which  it  gave,  even  to 
everynlay  life,  compared  to  a  period  of  profound 
repose  and  consciousness  of  security!  At  first, 
from  Monday  to  Saturday,  whatever  might  be  the 
usual  pursuits  of  the  parties,  or  the  state  of  the 
weather,  there  might  be  seen,  during  some  portion 
of  almost  every  day,  squads  of  athletic  or  pro- 
mising young  men,  parading  and  manoeuvring  away 
at  the  command  of  a  driller.  **  The  Army  of  Re- 
serve" was  for  a  season  equally  on  the  tJert  mth 
their  jnniors ;  nor  were  the  signs  of  the  times  less 
characteristically  manifested  by  the  youngsters  who 
placed  the  part  of  imitators ;  the  various  asso- 
ciations 6ndmg  ample  and  well<sheltered  scope  for 
their  various  evolutions  within  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  Captain  D— — •,  and  .  while  he  commanded  tlie 
most  efficient  corps,  and  his  sun  w.ih  at  the  head 
of  the  javeuiles,  the  Ilcv.  Dr.  B-  ,  with  unsur- 
passed zeal,  figured  as  the  lender  of  "  The  Hams." 

Rapid  was  the  progress  which  all  who  were 
skilled  in  military  nfbirs  allowed  that  these  dif- 
ferent bodies  made  in  the  art  of  war.  To  be  sure, 
the  juveniles  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  the  longing  to  bo  men ; 
and  truly  some  of  tlicni,  a  few  yeara  later,  bled  iu 
the  battle-fields  of  foreign  lauds,  where  the  great 
conflict  was  maintained.  "  The  Army  of  Reserve" 
was,  considering  all  circumstances,  worthy  of  admi- 
ration ;  for,  although  the  light-headed  might  laugh 
at  thera,  there  was  a  view  in  n  hicli  their  zeal  was 
magnanimous  and  affecting.  Was  it  not  touching 
as  well  as  curious  to  see  those  ancients,  many  of 
whom  had  never  beheld  a  whole  regiment  in  their 
lives,  all  at  once  assume  a  dress  which  bore  a 
uiilita^  sign,  and  submit  to  be  panded  and  exer- 
cised like  ordinary  recmits  for  the  r^ular  and 
standing  army?  althongh  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
set  in  proper  array,  and  reduce  to  mihtary  uni- 
formity, a  Dand  of  men,  where  the  stooping  and 
the  stiff-jointed  had  to  fall  ia  with  the  spindle- 
shanked  and  the  pot-bellied.  But,  to  confine  my- 
self to  the  efficient  corps  that  was  generally  under- 
stood in  the  district  by  the  term  "  Volunteer"  at 
the  "  Period." 

The  patriotic  feelings,  the  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  sense  of  duUr,  which  at  first  induced 
many  a  young  man  to  offer  himself  as  a  military 
defender  of  his  home,  his  neighbourhood,  and  his 
country,  happily,  nhen  the  excitement  that  origi- 


i  nally  stimulated  him  had  subsided,  acquired  other 
I  adjuncts  which  lent  zest,  support,  and  favour  to  the 
I  ^'olunteer  establishment.  It  was  indeed  impossible 
for  a  number  of  persons,  who  all  belonged  to  a 
limited  or  definite  circle,  and  whose  grade  iu  hfe 
and  habits  of  thinking  were  much  akin,  to  asso- 
ciatc  frequently  upon  the  same  concern,  without 
originating  new  Ideas  and  sentiments,  more  en- 
larged ties,  and  more  emulating  suggestions.  The 
very  exerdses  necessary  to  m  studied  and  oft- 
repeated,  to  go  no fbrther  Hian  Uie  uses  ofamanly 
pastime,  haa  their  peculiar  and  sahitary  results. 
The  gait,  bearing,  and  manners  which  were  hence 
begotten  amongst  a  body  of  rustics,  were  indica- 
tions  of  more  extensive  and  permanent  benetits 
than  at  first  were  contemplated.  How  often  have 
I  seen  my  four  brothers,  with  some  of  their  fellow 
volunteers,  assemble  in  my  father's  bam,  and  dis- 
port, as  well  as  improve  themselves  according  to 
military  rule,  to  the  entertainment,  aye,  and  the 
instruction,  of  the  old  and  the  young  who  looked 
on.  Be  assured,  the  practice  which  these  homely 
drillings  imposed  upon  each  in  his  turn,  merely  in 
the  matter  of  giving  the  words  of  command,  was 
not  fruitless  of  proper  things.  The  loud  laugh,  the 
expression  of  approval,  the  lesson  that  was  be- 
stowed aecor£ng  to  the  accuracy  and  style  of  the 
parties, — say  of  the  temporal^  officer, — whether  it 
regarded  the  predsion  or  his  eye,  the  modulation 
of  his  voice,  or  the  smart  sententiousness  of  his 
words,  ^d  not  go  for  nothing.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  special  collateral  benefit  which  attended 
the  "  Period,"  but  which  was  no  where  developed 
in  a  more  pleasing  and  appreciable  manner  than  in 
the  parish  of  my  birth;  sod  to  this  I  would  par- 
ticularly refer.  * 

We  had,  in  like  manner  with  every  other  con- 
siderable section  of  society,  several  young  men  of 
sprightly  spirit,  of  ingenious  talent,  of  e^er  emu- 
lation, who  were  sure  to  take  the  lead  in  any  new 
anterprise,  where  honour  and  improvement  were  to 
be  earned.  Of  all  the  acquirements,  however,  of 
which  we  could  boast,  that  in  the  department  of 
vocal  music  was  the  most  remarkable,  as  compared 
with  the  neighbouring  rural  districts.  Towards 
Ibis  eminence  onr  worthy  pastor  had  been  a  great 
contributor,  as  he  was  not  only  skilled  in  the  art, 
frequently  solacing  himself  by  discoursing  with 
his  violiu,  but  had  been  at  pains,  winter  aAer 
winter,  to  invite  a  teacher  of  some  note  to  assist 
and  guide  all  w  ho  desired  to  take  lessons,  whether 
in  singing,  or  in  the  use  of  certain  delightAiI  instru- 
ments. Indeed,  the  band  which  conducted  the 
psalmody  iu  our  parish  church,  had  become  so 
excellent  as  to  breed  a  sort  of  schism  amongst  ns ; 
some  oftheraoBtold-fiuhionedandunoompTOinisu^ 
adherents  of  the  Covenant  denouncing  the  innora- 
tion  as  a  remnant  of  Popery,— 40  that  they  either 
absented  diemselves  from  uie  house  of  God  alto- 

f ether  on  this  account,  or  kept  their  lips  sealed 
luing  the  psalm-singing, — afraid  of  joining  in  a 
profanation.  But  who  could  have  conjectured  that 
these  prejudices  were  utterly  to  be  put  to  flight  by 
the  spirit  and  incidents  of  the  "  Period?"  Yet  it  was 
so,  and  thus  it  was  : — 

No  sooner  was  the  corps  of  our  stalwart  "volun- 
teers organized,  than  our  gifted  and  gallant  lads 
bethought  them  of  an  instrumental  band,  for  the 
performance  of  martial  music  and  spirit-stirring 
marches,  to  grace  and  exalt  the  character  of  their 
order.   And  now  the  enlightened  interpreters  of 
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purposes  uid  Waniies  of  cKurch  melody  and 
harmony,  feelin^thevalneofthe&cddent,  promptly 
and  munificently  seconded  tbe  fitting  enterpnse; 
thus  carrying  off  the  laiircla  on  a  contested  subject 
that  bad  occasioned  a  split  amongst  the  zealous ; 
for  it  was  now  conceded  that  that  which  refined  and 
sublimated  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of 
an  earthly  prince's  soldiery,  could  not  be  unbe- 
coming, as  a  handmaiden  of  devotion,  in  the  good 
fight  of  faith.  In  these  circumstances  funds  were 
not  wanting  to  procure  competent  teachers,  and 
the  necessary  instruments ;  and  the  rapid  advance- 
ment made  oy  our  ardent  lads  was  such,  as  soon  to 
command  the  universal  admiration  and  delight 
even  of  the  dullest  amoi^t  us. 

What  adrumming  and  fifing,  bugling  and  braying, 
were  there  sent  forth  over  hill  and  dale  by  those 
performers  in  the  course  of  their  practisings,  even- 
after  evening!  Crowds  or  groups  of  the  people 
might  be  seen  here  and  there,  at  such  stimng  or 
touching  hours,  listening  with  aroused  delight,  or 
melted  as  by  a  mrsterious  power.  Without  exag^ 
gera^on  I  can  attest,  that  never  did  the  power  of 
music,  where  I  might  judge,  work  more  signal  re- 
sults. On  no  other  occasions,  at  least,  has  my  own 
bosom  experienced  such  tumultuous  emotions  at 
one  time,  as  well  as  subdued  and  purified  sentiments 
at  another,  as  in  those  seasons  of  my  young  ro- 
mance, when  of  a  summer's  eve  our  sprightly  youths, 
stationed  in  the  embowered  privacy  of  their  cap- 

I  tain's  pleasure-grounds,  drew  from  their  instru- 
ments notes  which  spoke  to  every  feculty  of  the 

I    <onl,  carrying  one  beyond  himseilf  into  spheres 

I  dreamt  not  of  in  ordinary  hours,  when  there  is  no- 
thing to  inspire  and  sustain  the  careering  imagina- 

[  tion.  I  know  that  the  mystic  power  fiiiied  not  to 
sweep  with  swelling  or  fitftil  cadence, — echoed 
through  the  quiescent  air,  or  borne  upon  the  fitful 
blast, — over  the  uplands,  and  athwart  the  hill's  side, 
where  stood  my  father's  house,  there  to  touch  some 
bosoms  wiihin  the  precincts  of  that  sanctuary  of 
love  and  virtue,  with  many  an  undefioable  but  en- 
nobling impulse.    The  resoundiugs  through  the 

[  woods,  ana  the  echotugs  from  rock  to  rock,  or 

II  valley  to  valley,  that  I  have  listened  to  in  those 
I  days,  and  in  that  peaceful  haven,  often  in  my  latter 
,  history,  when  I  was  alone,  or  among  strangers,  or 
I  rare-worn,  or  ^scomforted  in  spirit,  have  seemed  to 

speed  over  the  interval,  and  to  thrill  wiihin  the 
secret  chambers  of  my  nature  some  sentiment  long 
unstrung,  making  me  to  partite  of  tite  pristine  en- 
joyment— the  conscious  assurance  of  the  identity 
,  affording  a  satisfaction  not  less  gratifying,  perhaps, 
I    than  the  recollected  pleasure  was  itself. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  very  consider- 
able length  of  time  should  elapse,  before  some  one 
of  our  volunteers  should  be  called  away  from  this 
scene  of  anxiety  and  exertion.  For  the  first  twelve 
months,  however,  after  they  had  been  embodied, 
not  a  single  gap  was  made  by  the  stroke  of  death. 
But  when  the  earliest  breach  took  place,  the  parish 
was  extntordinarity  moved. 

James  Moreton  was  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the 
Captain's  tenautry,  and  died  of  a  lingering  decline. ' 
For  months,  however,  after  this  insidious  disease 
had  fhsteued  nponhim,  hccoutinued  to  attend  every 
drill.  He  had  been  a  strong  young  man,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  our  volunteers;  and 
he  seemed  to  refuse  to  own  submission  to  the  fell 
enemy.  It  was  distressing  to  see  how  he  strove  to 
fco  tluonkfa  tlie  necenarr  manceuvres.  when  he  had 


not  the  strength  to  handle  his  annsirith  certitude 
so  en^r  was  he  to  keep  up  with  his  comrades.  Ai 
len^h,  it  being  summer,  he  was  only  able  to  marcl 
with  them  to  the  exerclse-gronnd,  and  then,  leaving 
the  ranks,  he  would  recline  himself  till  the  drum 
beat  for  their  return  to  the  village  to  be  dismissed. 
And  neither  few  nor  vague  were  the  inquiries  and 
the  attentions  to  which  he  was,  in  the  honest  sym* 
pathy  of  the  old  and  young  onlookers,  subjected. 
'ITie  Captain's  device  of  making  his  men  perform 
their  most  interesting^  evolutions  within  the  close 
inspection  of  the  invtuid,  was  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate expressions  of  kindness. 

That,  however,  which  I  have  diicfiy  upon  my 
heart,  with  respect  to  the  first-departed  of  the 
corps,  is  to  speak  of  his  fuuernl.  As  already  indi- 
cated, the  people  had  been  ranch  transformed  by 
means  of  the  volunteer  institution ;  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  this  fact  occurred,  when  it 
was  proposed  by  the  Captain  that  the  burial  should 
be  conducted  accordii^  to  military  form  and  fashion, 
for  the  idea  was  ef^erly  adopted  and  cordially  ap- 
proved of.  Was  it  not  strange  that  such  an  inno- 
vation should  be  tolerated  among  the  primitive, 
and,  in  solemn  matters,  austere  Presbyterian  com* 
rannity?  But  it  was  the  "Period," — the  epoch 
when  the  sympathies-  of  ail,  whether  of  a  gladsome, 
or  magnanimous,  or  distressful  kind,  were  in  unison 
or  borne  along  with  the  ideas  of  the  country's  de- 
fence and  renown. 

That  the  bereaved  fhther,  who  was  a  very  plain, 
staid  man,  should  have  acceded  to  the  extraordinary 
proposal,  afforded  the  most  striking  instance  of 
now  specdUv  and  nholly  the  soldier-system  might 
be  engrafted,  when  alarms  arise,  upon  the  most  re- 
tired and  unpretending  peasantry.  Here  was  the 
last  duty  that  fiUls  to  the  lot  of  man  to  perform  to 
man,  which,  even  among  Scotland's  severe  simpli- 
cities, is  one  of  the  simplest,  about  to  be  distin- 
guished by  many  formalities  and  much  parade,  in  a 
corner  of  the  land  where  no  such  thing  had  ever 
been  witnessed,  at  least  for  generations,  merely  be- 
cause the  entire  population  had  put  on,  if  not  the 
soldier's  garb,  the  feelings  and  associations  of  the 
soldier's  life. 

i'he  funeral  of  James  Moreton,  which  in  usual 
circumstances  would  have  been  as  noiseless  and 
unostentatious  as  is  possible,  where  a  number  of 
moumers  congregate  to  give  to  the  churchyard  a 
new  tenant,  was  to  form  an  era  in  o\ir  parochial 
registry.  The  senseless  clay  was  to  be  borne 
shoulder  high, — the  great  body  of  the  funeral  train 
were  to  wear  a  martial  uniform,  carr>-ing  the 
weapons  of  earthly  conflict,  and  marching  to  the 
roll  of  the  muffled  drum.  But  most  arresting  of  all 
was  the  moment  when  the  musketry  announced 
that  the  grave  had  received  its  new  diar^e, — that 
the  funeral  obsequies  were  completed.  What  a  con- 
conrse  mantled  the  gravestones  and  walls  of  our 
decent  churchyard  on  that  astounding  occasion! 
The  people  were  greatly  moved  while  only  antici- 
pating the  ceremony;  how  much  more  when  imme- 
diate witnesses  of  its  celebration  1  Eyes  that  swam 
in  tears  sparkled  and  became  dilated  as  if  sudden 
inspiration  had  entered  their  souls.  Their  irrepres- 
sible emotions  might  be  construed  from  the  ejacu- 
lations which  escaped  some  of  them.  I  overheard 
an  old  man  say,  when  the  volleys  rent  the  air, — 
"The  day  of  battle  is  surely  near  at  hand;"  and  a 
female,  equally  sententious  and  prophetic,  improved 
upon  this,  and  said, — "Jamie  Moreton  bears  not 
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thia ;  nor  vill  he  awake  wfieD  &e  fight  mav  be  over 
his  ashes ;  but  when  the  last  trump  soundti,  Jamie 
shall  cuiue  forth  Jrom  that  grave,  tu  juiu,  1  duubt 
not,  the  army  of  the  saints." 

*  •  •  N 

Not  a  Utile  talk  has  in  181:}  been  expended  about 
the  preparediiesb  of  Ureat  Britain  to  resist  an  inva- 
sion by  a  foreipi  foe.  I  have  only  to  say,  in  con- 
cluding a  "  Picture"  drawn  accordiug  to  facts,  of  a 
past  "  Period,"  that  1  firmly  believe  aud  trust  that 
patriotism  and  effort,  that  sacrifices  aud  scenes, 
mcritibg  far  higher  colouring  than  I  can  bestow, 
would  be  l\imished  in  the  parish  where  I  first  uw 
the  light,  and  in  every  part  of  the  land,  to  the  utter 
dismay  and  discomfiture  of  the  enemy. 


TWO  DAYS  IX  THE  TYROL. 

(SECUKD  PAPKR.)  ' 

Thi3.  as  it  is  the  fiucst  part,  is  the  cad  of  the  glen  — 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  as  if,  at  one  time,  there  luui  been 
no  opening  here,  till  somebody  cut  a  Hlice  out  of  tlie 
hill  in  order  to  make  a  pasHage — so  ioBtantaueousIy 
does  the  whole  aspect  of  nature  change.  The  stream, 
wbieh,  but  a  moment  before,  foamed  so  turbulently 
over  the  black  rocks,  now  murmurs  smoothly  along,  a 
placid  brook,  over  a  bed  of  level  sand ;  the  gloomy 
gorge  opens  out  into  a  wide  valley,  the  undulating  green 
slopes  of  which  are  studded  with  the  neat  Httle  cottages 
of  the  village  of  Gosau.  But  look  there— beyond  the 
valley,  and  the  dark  fir-trees  which  clothe  its  extremity 
—  there,  far  in  the  distance  to  tholcfi; — look  at  those 
magnificent  mountain  peaks  Hpriuglug  to  heaven— they 
are  many  in  number,  though  all  belonging  to  one 
mountain,  and  far  higher  tlian  any  we  have  seen.  But 
wc  walk  on  a  little  further, — aud  further  yet,— and,  at 
every  step,  from  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  puny  envious 
hilt  beside  us,  appears  another  and  another  peak,  each 
higher,  more  pointed,  and  more  sublime  than  its 
brethren  ;  at  length  we  see  the  last  and  the  noblest — full 
ten  thousand  feet  in  height ;  and  there  is  the  Dachstein, 
the  glorious  corner-stone  of  Austria.  No  common  hill 
is  that  with  rounded  top,  a  mere  heap  of  earth — but  a 
vait  mass  of  wild  serrated  rocky  needles — sharp,  jagged, 
and  broken,  and  deserviug,  indeed,  the  name  of  moun- 
tain. Tiut  yet,  though  one  could  rather  believe  them 
the  rocky  clouds  of  a  summer  sumset  than  bona  jide 
Ktone,  those  peaks  stand  out  clear  and  diijtincl  from  the 
blue  sky,  their  proud  mantle  of  snow  glittering  white 
and  glorious,  till  the  rays  of  llie  setting  sun,  seen  no 
where  else,  fall  on  them,  and  reddening  gradually  the 
whole  snow-clod  cluster,  become  of  a  lovely  rosy  hue. 
Verily  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  the  olden  time,  men 
went  up  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  to  pray,  for  who 
that  saw  those  roseate  spires  but  might  fuicy  that  they 
formed  a  staircase  up  to  heaven,  and  that  the  immortals 
descended  to  that  gorgeous  throne  to  view  the  doings 
of  earth  1  It  was,  indeed,  a  magnificent  scene — that 
green  valley,  and  the  stupeudoufl  mountain  beyond, 
and  none  of  us  could  repress  a  cry  of  delight  at  its 
beauty;  besides,  we  were  very  hungry,  and  knew  our 
supper  must  be  at  hand. 

It  was  not  a  reiy  difficult  business,  the  discovery  of 
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the  inn ;  for  there  is  only  one,  and  that,  luckily,  aft  the 
nearest  end  of  the  villsge.  We  were  met  at  the  door 
by  Iho  landlord,  a  st^y  respectable  looking  man,  who 
said  we  could  have  anything  or  everything  for  suppo'. 
The  everything  resolved  Itself  into  eggs  uid  "  kalb- 
schnittel."  What  this  last  was  we  ntme  of  us  exactly 
knew;  hut,  being  aware  that  it  must  be  someihing 
baring  affinity  to  veal,  we  ordered  it  Whilst  dinner 
was  preparing,  our  host  advised  us  to  amuse  ourselves 
by  looking  at  the  prospect  from  the  "  lusthaus"  out«ide. 
We  reptdred  thither,  and  found  the  "lusthaus"  a  t>er- 
fect  foe^imile  of  what  the  fiur  daughters  of  Loudoa, 
who  fkeqaent  the  tea-gardens,  would  call  a  "locihje 
karhour."  It  was  constructed  of  willows,  joining  over- 
head ;  a  wooden  seat  ran  round  the  bower,  and  in  the 
middle  stood  a  table,  which  was  figured,  or  disfigured, 
by  the  stains  of  beer.  To  complete  the  illusion,  there 
was  a  akittleground  beside  it,  aud  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  game  of  skittles  played  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  have  done  discredit  to  Old  England's  pea- 
santry. The  string  of  affecting  reo^lections  which  these 
objects  aroused  was  broken  by  the  call  to  dinner.  We 
found  the  "kalfaschnittel"  neither  more  nor  less  than 
veal  cntleta,  served  up  in  a  veiy  sedacing  under-current 
of  garlic,  potatoes,  fcc  Our  room  was  small,  and  coancly 
furnished,  but  clean  and  neat ;  Uiere  was  but  one  other 
occupant,  whom  we  at  once  knew,  by  that  indescribable 
something  which  always  pointa  out  an  Englishman,  to 
be  a  countryman,  and  over  oor  pipes  an  acquaintance 
was  soon  made.  He  was  one  of  that  class  whom  one  is 
alwa^'s  proud  to  see  abroad — a  thorough  specimen  of  an 
English  gentleman — young,  high  bred,  well  educated, 
and  opulent,  yet  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  pretension. 
He  had  been  travelling  on  foot  for  the  last  three  or 
four  montlia  through  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  knap- 
sack on  his  back,  and  stafi"  in  hand,  and,  though  evidently 
accustomed  to  the  beet  society,  cared  nothing  for  all 
those  nameless  little  inconveniences  which  one  suffers 
in  travelling  through  uncultivated  regiona  This  is  a 
cla&«  of  men  whom  foreigners  cannot  understand  ;  they 
can  comprehend  and  envy  the  magnifieo  style  of  travel- 
ling adopted  by  some  of  our  countrymen,  with  more 
money  than  brains ;  they  can  comprehend,  too,  that  a 
person  Rhould  travel  a  la  ptde«triaa,  who  cannot  affoi-d 
to  do  otherwise;  but  it  puzzles  them  altogether  to  un- 
dcretand  why  a  perwu  should  submit  to  such  hardsbijs 
who  can  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

The  e%'ening  finished  with  a  long  chat,  in  which  our 
plan  of  operations  for  the  morrow  was  settled.  We  found 
that  it  was  impossible,  in  our  limited  time,  to  get  upon 
the  glacier,  which  we  had  hoped  to  accomplish  ;  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  obtain  a  near  view  of  it  from  the 
borders  of  a  small  mountain  lake  about  twelve  miles 
off;  nearer  than  this,  however,  was  another  lake,  de- 
scribed as  extremely  beautiful,  and  which  we  deter- 
mined, at  any  rate,  to  see.  Theee  matters  determined, 
we  mwched  off  to  bed — no  easy  matter  either — the  road 
being  up  a  dark  staircase,  and  along  a  darker  passage, 
both  so  low  and  narrow,  that  it  was  a  perfoct  miracle  how 
any  one  ever  made  the  journey  without  breaking  one  of, 
or  all,  his  limbs.  However,  the  beds  were  excellent  and 
clean,  and  what  more  docs  one  want  for  a  good  night's 
rest,  except,  as  old  Frankltu  says,  "  a  good  conscience  7' 
and  this  adjunct  we  luckily  possessed  also. 

The  next  morning  we  were  called,  as  usual,  about  two 
hours  later  than  the  time  requested ;  but,  on  looking 
out  of  window,  we  soon  dlsoovered  that  the  host  had 
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had  good  xeaaoa  for  hia  dilatorineas — a  drizding  vet- 
ting rain  vm  pouring'  down,  and  the  whole  nJley  waa 
shrouded  in  vapour.  However,  ere  breakbst  vaa  over 
the  rain  had  nearly  ceased,  ^  sky  waa  almost  clear, 
and,  though  the  whole  of  the  mountains  were  invisible, 
thiDg&  looked  bo  well  that  we  started,  canying  with  ob, 
as  provision,  six  hard-boiled  eggs  apiece,  bread,  aud  a 
bottle  of  alibowitz.  By  the  bye,  this  sUbowitz  is  a 
liquor  which  should  be  known  to  every  one  travelling 
in  this  country ;  it  is  a  kind  of  whisky,  made  from 
wiieat,  I  believe.  It  is  a  IttUe  coarse,  but  makes  by  no 
means  a  bad  diam,  especially  when  one  can't  get  brandy. 
We  tried  it  also  as  toddy,  aud,  considering  the  water 
was  only  lukewi^,  and  strongly  Impregnated  with  the 
combined  flavour  of  garlic  and  tallow,  it  manufisctared 
a  veiy  fiur  tipple.  SUbowitz,  too,  shares  in  thia  con- 
venient peculiarity  of  whisky,  that  you  generally  get  it 
best  in  the  most  out-otthe-way  places ;  in  the  great 
towns  it  is  mostly  misenble  stuff,  but  in  the  litUe 
country  inns  we  almost  always  found  it  excellent. 

This  village  of  Ooaau  fbrms  a  perfect  contrast  to  that 
of  Hallstadt ;  the  honsea,  iiutead  of  being  piled  on  one 
another  in  a  "bea^,  are  scattered  in  ooea  and  twos  all 
about  the  vall^,  just  as  if  an  enormous  giant  had  pulled 
some  four  or  five  score  cottages  fitmi  his  pocket,  and 
amused  himself  by  Bcattcring  them  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  consequence  is,  that  one  has  to  walk  two  or 
three  miles  in  pasung  through  a  small  village.  The 
people  seem  flourishing,  however.  The  valley  is  por- 
tioned out  into  meadows  and  arable  fields,  and  there  are 
two  churches,  one  Catholic,  the  other  Protestant.  We 
were,  however,  happy  to  leam  ^t  the  people  did  not 
eonaider  It  necessaty  to  revile  and  bate  each  other  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  creeds,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  wise  enough  to  live  in  charity  and  good- 
fellowship. 

Twice,  in  passing  along  the  vall^,  wore  we  tempted 
to  turn  back ;  but  vo  persever^  and  were  rewarded ; 
fur,  on  entering  the  fir-wood  at  the  end  of  the  open 
ground,  Ute  rain  ccnucd,  and  though  there  was  no  pro- 
spect ot  a  fine  day,  we  hoped,  at  any  rate,  not  to  get  wet 
throngh.  The  road  in  hideously  bad ;  some  parts  are, 
as  the  Americans  say,  corduroyed ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  is  worst  walking,  the  thi^  slushy  mud, 
or  the  slippery  trunks  of  the  small  firtrees,  which  pre- 
tend to  afford  a  t^porary  protection.  However,  the 
scenery  repaid  us  for  our  btigue ;  the  glen  gradually 
widens,  aiul  tbroogh  the  interstices  of  the  trees  you  per^ 
ceive  iba  tremendous  precipices  of  blade  rock  which 
border  it  on  either  side.  This  valley  is,  I  imderstand, 
much  prized  by  geologists  as  exhibiting  some  very 
curious  phenomena  in  stratification.  None  of  us  were 
learned  enough  to  appredate  these  beauties ;  but  even 
the  most  iguorant  cannot  but  bo  atruck  by  the  spectacle 
displayed  by  the  roeks  at  the  upper  end,  where  on  one 
ride  the  stmta  run  perpendicularly,  aud  on  the  other 
the  same  stone  lies  horizontally.  How  this  ia  explained, 
or  attempted  to  be  explained,  I  know  not ;  but  it  U  a 
sight  tocxcite  the  a^toni^ment  of  every  one.  At  length 
we  emei^ged  from  the  wood,  and,  scnmbling  up  a  deep 
gully,  or  nviue,  camo  upon  the  first  hike,  or  Voider 
See,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  to  the  edge  by 
trees,  and  backed  by  splendid  crags ;  but,  alas  t  of  these 
we  could  barely  see  the  base.  Hero  there  is  a  small 
wooden  boat-honse,  in  which  a  consultation  was  held  as 
to  the  propriety  of  going  further.  Ho  one  was  willing 
to  return;  and,  accordingly,  after  a  first  latito  of  the 


slibowitz,  we  proceeded,  skirting  the  right  hand  of  the 
lake,  until  we  reached  its  furthest  point. 

And  now  then  for  a  pull  indeed,  and  no  mi&take  I 
The  path  becomes  steeper  and  steeper  at  every  Bkp — 
the  wet  leaves,  rotten  and  slippery,  give  way  as  you 
tread,  and  you  sink  into  a  mass  of  oozing  mud — every 
now  and  th«n  you  have  to  cross  a  little  etrcam,  and  take 
care  that  in  jumping  across  you  do  not,  after  landing  in 
the  mite  on  the  opposite  side,  tumble  over  on  the  rock 
beyond — the  wet  branches  rustle  as  you  pass  by,  and 
discharge  a  whole  shcwor  of  roin-drope  on  your  devoted 
head.  And  now  cornea  the  toughest  of  the  whole — 
{nth  there  is  none ;  and  that  which  looks  like  one  is 
only  a  road  which  some  stream  has  made  for  itself 
amongst  the  huge  stones.  Your  only  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, if  you  wish  to  avohl  being  choked  in  the  slime 
of  its  bed,  is  to  jump  from  one  rock  to  another;  and 
take  care  you  don't  break  your  leg,  for  who  is  to  carry 
you  home  1  "  These  are  tiie  delights,"  you  grumble, 
"  of  coming  a-pleasoriug  in  the  Tyrol."  Never  mind ; 
look  at  the  scene  aroond-— that  ia  to  aay,  looking  where 
you  step  at  the  same  time— the  whole  glen  ia  rich  with 
foliage  and  flowers,  bending,  no  doubt,  with  the  weight 
of  the  moisture,  but  lovely  still.  On  your  left  hand, 
you  can,  even  on  such  a  day,  admire  the  gigantic  masses 
of  rock,  almost  tumbling  over  you;  and  on  your  right, 
down  fifty  yards — take  care,  you  are  within  a  step,  and 
don't  see  it—  raves  and  gidlops  a  stream  which  baa  its 
birth  in  the  glader  of  the  Dachsteio.  And  now  the 
clouds  are  clearing  away:-4he  mist  is  rti>tng,  and  there, 
there  actually  comes  a  sunbeam,  dancing  on  the  glisten- 
ing bougbu,  as  if  welcoming  them  after  their  bath — and 
the  fog  gradually  8wa>'s  up  and  down,  backwards  and 
forwards,  disdoaing  here  a  huge  boulder,  there  an  un- 
fathomable fissure,  and  i^n,  a  magnificent  pinnacle  of 
rock.  Hurrah  1  we  shall  see  the  old  Dachatein  yet— 
the  la^  old  fellow  ia  taking  off  hia  nightcap,  and  rou^ng 
ficom  Us  nap.  And  so,  one  more  pull — scramble  over 
that  big  rocki  which  baa  stuck  itself  right  ia  the  road— 
and  now,  here  we  are. 

It  was  a  magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  extraor 
dinary  scene.  We  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  basin, 
surrounded  by  the  rocks  forming  the  base  of  the 
Dachstein.  At  our  feet  l^  the  lake,  about  a  mile  in 
circumfierence,  and  almost  roimd  in  shape.  The  water 
was  unlike  any  we  had  seen ;  it  was,  in  colour,  of  a 
deep  blue.  All  the  other  monniun  lakes  were  green, 
but  Ulis  looked  like  a  huge  wash-tab,  in  which  a 
more  than  usual  quantity  of  that  which  washerwomen 
eall  par  txctlieaee  "  blue"  had  been  steeped.  On  the 
otlwr  nde  the  lake  was  a  email  patch  of  ^roen,  with 
a  tew  stunted  trees  running  up  the  hill^de ;  and 
close  to  the  shore  was  a  small  cottage.  A  wilder 
place  for  habitation  I  cannot  Ima^ne;  It  looked  as  if 
shut  in  fVom  all  the  world.  Path  on  the  left  ride 
of  .the  lake  to  it  there  could  be  none,  for  the  cliflii  rose 
precipitously  many  hundred  feet  from  the  water.  And 
even  on  the  right  there  waa  dimly  traceable  only  a 
sort  of  goat's  track  leading  over  rocks,  ^parently  irasa- 
able  by  Uiat  interesting  quadruped  idone.  At  the  back 
Toae  the  Dachstein  In  all  ita  mt^es^ — uoappredable  in 
size,  stupendous  in  grandeur.  Almost  all  the  peaks 
were  now  virible  in  the  dull  wet  atmosphere;  but  so 
high  and  so  distant,  as  to  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
separate  woHd.  Below  Uiose  pihuaelea,  but  sOu  at  a 
vast  height^  lay  Hbe  huge  glacier;  a  migh^  field  of 
green  ioe  with  deq>  yawning  flsBurea.    It  seemed 
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almoat'  ax  if  tbo  whole  hiltKidc  were  aboat  to  slide 
down  and  bury  lake  &nd  all  beneath.  But  we  are  in 
lucic,  for  a  moment  the  burets  ont,  lighting  up  the 
ecene  with  a  dim  brilliancy,  rendering  the  utter  desolc- 
tton  Rtill  more  Btriking.  It  id  bnt  for  a  moment ;  those 
gleams  which  contrasted  so  strangely  nith  the  gloom 
around  vaninh,  the  mist,  rolling  down  in  hngc  biUova 
thickens  gradually  around,  and  you  can  Bee  nothing  a 
hundred  yards  higher  tluin  the  water.  The  old  Dacb- 
stcin  has  been  but  scratching  his  pate  after  all ;  he  has 
put  on  hia  night-cap  again,  and  turned  to  sluml>eT.  And 
so  now  we  begin  to  think  whether  we  cannot  reach  the 
house  yonder,  and  beg  some  milk  to  wash  down  our 
We  resolred  to  try  the  before-mentioned  path,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  round  to  the  green  plat  on  which  the 
cottage  stands;  but  such  a  scramble  i  how  we  got  over  it 
itUk  onbroken  necks  I  hare  never  rightly  understood. 
Howerer,  there  is  a  proverb  about  inability  to  drown, 
which  I  suppose  applies  to  dangciB  by  land  as  well  as  by 
water. 

MfQ  found  the  door  of  the  cottage  locked,  and  no  one 
vithin.  In  despdr  ve  wandered  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  came  upon  a  small  boat  or  canoe,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  boy  made  his  appearance,  oa  if  by  magic, 
a  little  vaf  off.  Ho  ^pToacbcd  when  wc  beckoned,  but 
seemed  afraid  of  coming  too  near,  and  hovered  about 
like  a  sarage  on  a  ncw^-discorered  island.  We  spoke 
to  him  in  the  beat  Qennan  we  could  muster,  reqnesdng, 
first  some  milk,  and,  secondly,  the  loan  of  the  boat,  to 
carry  us  acrosa  the  Uke,  for  both  which  services  we 
offered  a  zwanziger  (about  twenty-pence)  in  payment. 
He  stared  at  us  without  answering,  and  we  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  might  not  be  a  second  edition  of  Peter 
the  wild  boy.  and  incapable  of  speech,  when  a  Toice 
shouted  to  itiui,  nnd,  looking  in  its  direction,  we  per- 
ceived an  old  woman  amongst  the  trees  on  the  hill  side, 
gathering  sticks.  Our  young  friend  immediately  has- 
l^ned  to  her,  and  reluming,  npoke  at  length,  and  said,  in 
flcarcelj,-  intelligible  language,  that  we  could  not  liave 
the  boat.  AVc  were  dumb  with  amazement,  for  we 
knew  Ijiat  our  offer  was  a  handsome  one,  and  could  not 
conceive  how  any  cme  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  refuse 
BO  easy  a  mrvice  when  payment  was  offered.  Onr  gen- 
tleman took  advantage  of  iMa  astonishment  to  seize  and 
retire  with  the  only  oar  within  our  reach,  thus  render- 
ing it  impoarible  to  make  off  viHi  the  boat  on  oar  own 
account. 

Wc  now  held  a  short  conKultation  as  to  whether,  in 
ca.ie  of  an  action  for  a>tsaulf,  wo  should  not,  under  the 
ciivunistancen,  he  held  justified  in  nci/ing  and  forcibly 
taking  fi»m  him  the  oav.  Bnt,  in  the  meantifiie,  tUc 
woman  again  called ;  the  boy  ran  off  to  her,  shouldering 
the  oar  an  lie  went;  and,  on  his  return  the  whole  myfitcry 
wi*  explaiuL-d.  lie  ■'Elated,  that  if  wc  wotdd  pay  two 
x^vanzigent,  wc  might  have  the  boat.  Shocked  at  nuch 
an  instance  of  depravity,  we  at  once  replied  roundly  in 
the  negative,  and  proceeded  to  unpack  our  provisions. 
Thin  steady  behaviour  had  its  effect ;  in  a  short  time 
the  woman  appeared  with  a  huge  bowl  of  milk,  and 
Rtated  that  we  nd^t  have  i^e  boat  for  one  zwanziger. 
Our  Inncb  was  accordingly  discnssed ;  the  cggi  and 
milk,  were  excellent,  and  the  slibowitz  superb.  But 
now  the  problem  was  to  get  our  boat  across  the  lake,  for 
young  hopeful  offered  no  awiiHtance.  We  had  one  oar 
indeed,  hut  that  of  the  kind  used  here;  namely,  a  pole 
with  a  board  at  the  end,  intended,  as  1  have  before  de- 
scribed, to  be  used  by  a  person  standing  up,  with  his 
iiute  to  the  bow.   We  all  of  us  uiulerBtood  pulling  a 


little,  but  for  this  species  of  rowing  we  were  auite  m-  [ 
competent :  howe**er,  I  seized  it  and  shoved  off;  there  , 
was  a  IwUing  dish  and  a  couple  of  boards  in  the  boat,  . 
and  th(«e  were  taken  by  tt»e  others  to  paddle  inth.  | 
Thus  we  got  alonj^  some  how  or  other,  the  whole  at&ir  i 
reminding  us  strongly  of  Hobinson  Crusoe,  and  the  j 
shipwreck  of  the  Medusa,  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  boat,  to 
add  to  the  rcKomblance,  being  very  leaky,  and  scarcely 
calculated  to  hold  more  than  two.  The  labour,  beeidea, 
was  no  joke,  especidly  as  we  were  the  whole  time  roaring 
with  laughter  at  our  absurd  turn  oat,  and  there  re^ly 
was  some  daiiger.  However,  we  reached  our  destination 
at  length,  and  started  down  the  vall^,  again  leaving 
our  hearty  malediction  on  the  Udy,  and  also  the  young 
gentleman  of  the  lake^    I  miqr  mention  in  paaung,  that 
this  is  the  only  instance  of  boorish  indvili^jr  I  ever  met 
with  in  Germany. 

Our  walk  home  was  of  course  a  merry  one— the 
ilibowitx  guaranteed  that-r-bnt  it  waa  alao  rapid— br 
being  all  a  ateep  dMcent  and  oor  method  of  locomotion 
a  jump  from  stent  to  stono,  it  was  best  to  do  this 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  give  oneself  time 
for  tumbling.  Rapidly  then  we  paced  along  the  couree  rf 
the  little  river,  which  we  now  knew  to  be  merely  a  leak- 
age from  the  great  washing  tub  above,  and  reached  the 
Vorder  tiee — »kirt«d  its  pleasant  bank  once  more,  and 
then  plumbed  into  the  fir-tree»of  the  lower  glen.  Here  i 
we  had  an  opportunity  at  estimating  the  steepness  of 
its  sides.  High  up,  Mioat  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  were 
some  men  rolling  down  the  fir- wood,  which  had  been 
cut  for  firing.  The  trees  are  divided  into  pieces  of 
about  ten  feet  long,  and  these  are  floated  tto*n  the 
stream  to  the  nearest  town.  So  steep  was  the  rock  down 
which  these  l«s  were  pudied  by  the  wood-cuttera  abore, 
that  tbeyn^ed  clattering  and  splintering,  jumping  and 
twisting,  now  knocking  against  each  other,  and  now 
lumping  over  a  projection,  many  hundred  feet,  into  the 
very  bottom  of  the  valley,  whilst  the  whole  glen  re- 
bounded with  the  noise  of  their  descent. 

So  then  we  came  again  upon  the  green  valley  of 
(iowin,  imd  pwsed  through  its  long  village,  now  seem- 
ing longer  then  ever— but  we  were  to  be  rewarded — a 
smoking  didi  of  Kalbschnittel  awaited  us,  and  over  it 
we  forgot  our  toils. 

Meantime  a  most  primitive  vehicle  was  prepared  for  , 
transporting  us  to  Ischl  again.  It  was  a  sort  of  four-  j 
wheeled  cabriolet,  with  a  hood,  and  a  very  small  seat  at  \ 
our  feet  for  the  driver.  1 1  was  furaiahed  with  a  pole,  but 
only  one  horse  was  put  in.   TUs  method  of  haineasiag-  j 
is  common  in  Germany,  and  the  consequence  is  tbat  | 
one  side  of  the  carriage  always  seems  to  go  Easter  than  ! 
the  other — another  inconvenience  is,  that,  as  no  allow-  \ 
anee  is  made  for  the  pole  in  guiding  the  horae  it 
frequently  knocks  up  against  all  sorts  of  things  it  is 
never  intended  to  meet.   Thus,  I  remember  onoe  in  ' 
Cologne  seeing  the  pole  of  a  one-horsed  carriage  of  thi«  i 
kind,  on  the  horse  being  suddenly  turned,  run  right  up  i 
against  the  stem  of  a  &t  old  woman,  who  was  walking 
quietly  along  the  street.  It  lifted  her  completely  off  the  ■ 
pavement,  and  I  expected  some  serious  damage  would  i 
have  been  done— but  no— she  had  been  assaulted  in  her  ■ 
least  vulnerable  part,  and  on  reaching  the  ground  again 
walked  quietly  on  without  even  turning  round.  They 
don't  mind  these  things  in  Germany. 

And  now  our  dinner  was  finished ;  we  shook  haaa^s 
with  our  countryman,  paid  our  bill,  and  stepping  into 
the  carriage  soon  lost  sight  of  Gosau.  The  little  cob 
ran  amarUy  along  with  us  down  the  valley  which  we 
had  come  up  the  day  before;  we  once  more  saw  the  lake 
of  Hallstadt,  and,  passing  rapidly  by  ito  lower  extremity, 
tumbled  along,  in  a  half  sleep,  t^U  the  Ughta  of  Isehl 
once  more  glanced  upon  us. 
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POPULAB  YKAR-BOOK. 

j  /un«  23.— ^i&futtuur  (Ebe. 

Tub  observances  connected  with  the  nfttivitj  of  St. 
John  the  BaptUt  commenced,  aays  a  recent  joumaltst, 
on  the  previous  evening,  called,  an  iisnal,  The  Eve, 
or  Yigil  of  the  FesUval.  or  Mtdsnmmer  £vc.   On  that 

i  evening  the  people  irere  accnstomed  to  go  into  the 
woods,  and  break  down  branches  of  treea.  which  the; 
btongbt  to  their  homea,  and  planted  over  their  doors, 
amidst  great  demonstrationB  of  joy,  to  moke  good  the 
Scripture  prophecy  respecting  the  Baptist,  that  many 

;  should  r^oice  in  Us  birth.  This  custom  was  universal 
in  Engluid  till  the  recent  change  in  manners,  "  On 
the  ^gtl  of  St.  John  Baptist,"  wiitca  Stow  in  his  Survey 
of  London,  "and  on  S3.  Peter  and  Paul  the  Apostles, 
every  man's  door  being  shadowed  with  green  birch, 
long  fennel,  St  John's-wort,  orpin,  white  lilies,  and  such 
like,  garnished  upon  with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers, 
bad  also  lamps  of  glass,  with  oil  burning  in  them  all 
the  night ;  some  hung  out  branches  of  iron  curiously 
wrought,  containing  hundreds  of  lamps  lighted  alonce." 
This  custom  was  deugncd  to  signify  that  St.  John 
"  was  to  be  lantern  of  light  to  ul  peapls."  Honest 
Master  Stow  also  tells  us  that,  upon  Midsummer  Eve, 
and  the  other  "  vigils  of  festival  days,"  in  June  and  July, 
"  after  the  sunsetting,  there  were  usually  made  bonfires 
in  the  streets,  every  man  bestowing  wood  or  labour 

'  towards  them.  The  wealthier  sort  also  before  their 
doors,  near  to  the  a^d  l>onfire<v  would  sot  out  tables  on 
the  vigilB,  ftoiished  with  sweet  bread,  and  good  drink, 
and  on  the  festival  days  with  meats  and  drinks  plenti- 
fully, whereunto  they  would  invite  their  neighbours 

I  and  paeseogem  also  to  sit,  and  be  merry  with  them,  in 
great  fanuliarity,  praising  Con  for  his  benefits  bestowed 
on  them."   These  "  bonnrcn"  appear  to  have  been  m 

:  named,  because  they  were  composed  of  contribnUonii 
collect:d  aa  booim,  or  giftn  of  social  and  charitable 
feeling.  The  custom  of  making  them  on  Midsummer 
Eve  has  been  practised  in  many  nations,  and  is  of  remote 
antiquity.  In  mediasval  times  it  wa-i  designed  to  com- 
memorate (as  Durandus  sayn)  St  John  the  Precun^r, 
who  was  a  buming  and  shining  light,  and  al»o  to  dri^-e 
awajr  dragons  and  evil  spirits.  Rome  writers  have  ba- 
cribed  to  It  a  Pagan  origin.  A  learned  Frenchman 
affimiB  that  the  "  St.  John's  fire"'  was  a  Fen  de  Joie, 
"  kindled  the  very  moment  the  year  began,  for  the  first 
of  all  years,  and  the  most  ancient  that  we  know  of, 
began  at  this  month  of  June.  These  Ffux  deJoie,"  he 
adds,  "  were  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  vows 
and  sacrifices  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  the 
fmits  of  the  earth.  They  danced  also  round  this  fire,— 
for  what  feast  is  tbara  without  a  dance  1— and  the  most 
active  leaped  over  it.  Each,  on  departing,  took  away 
a  firebrand,  great  or  email,  and  the  remains  were 
scattered  to  the  wind,  which,  at  the  t«me  time  that  it 
fli-persed  the  aAhes,  was  thought  to  expel  every  evil. 
When,  after  a  long'train  of  years,  the  year  ceased  to 
commeocc  at  this  solstice,  still  the  custom  of  making 
these  fires  was  continued  by  force  of  habit,  and  of  those 
Hiipentitiona  ideas  that  are  annexed  to  it  Thns  has 
the  cuRtom  been  continued  and  handed  down  to  ns." 
We  have  read  how  it  was  formerly  observed  by  the 
I^doneis.  Bamabe  Qooge  thus  describes  tho  manner 
of  Its  genenU  eelobraUon  in  this  eonntiy : —  ■ 

..."  Bonfim  fmat,  with  loth-  fliune,  in  everr  town  do  biiro, 
And  yoouff  men  ronnd  about  with  maidsdodann'in  ever)' street, 
With  itarlandi  wrought  of  motherwort,  or  elw  with  vervain 

And  many  other  flowers  lair,  with  violets  in  their  bondx. 
Whereas  they  all  do  fiHidh  think,  that  whosoever  itands. 
And  throng  the  flowm  Deholds  the  flame,  his  eyes  ihau  frel  no 
pain. 

Whni  thus  tOI  nigjit  thrydaneed  hsn>,  they  throi^ the  Ire' 


With  striviiig  minds  do  run,  and  all  their  herbs  they  cast  tlwrmn ; 
And  then  with  words  devout  and  praycn  they  solemnly  begin, 
Desiring  Qon  thut  all  their  ills  nuiy  here  consumed  be ; 
Whenhr  thoy  think  thronf^  all  that  year  from  agnea  to  be 
free."^ 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  leaping  through  or  over 
the  bonfires,  alluded  to  in  the  alxtve  extract,  is  the 
oldest  of  all  "  known  superstitions,  and  is  identical  with 
that  followed  by  Manasseh."  We  leom  that,  till  a  late 
period,  the  practice  was  ret^ned  in  Ireland.  Boriose 
states  that  in  Cornwall  bonfires  are  kindled  on  the  Ere 
of  St.  John  BapUst  and  St.  Peter's  Day ;  and  Hidtom- 
mer  is  thence,  in  the  Cornish  tongue,  called  "  Qoluan," 
which  signifies  both  light  and  rejoicing.  At  these  fires 
the  Cornish  attend  with  lighted  torches,  tarred  and 
pitched  at  the  end,  and  make  their  perambulations 
ronnd  their  fires,  and  go  from  village  to  village,  canning 
their  torches  before  them.  Brand  relates  that  there 
was  formerly  a  great  bonfire  on  Midsummer  Eve,  on 
St.  Stephen's  I^wn,  near  Launceston,  in  the  above 
county.  A  large  summer  pole  was  fixed  in  the  centre> 
round  which  the  fuel  was  heaped  up.  It  had  a  large 
bush  on  the  top  of  it  Round  this  parties  of  wrestlers 
contended  for  small  prizes.  "  An  honest  countryman," 
says  onr  author,  "  who  had  often  been  present  these 
merriments,  informed  me  that  at  one  of  them  an  evil 
spirit  had  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  since 
which  none  could  wrestle,  even  in  jest,  without  receiving 
hurt,  in  consequence  of  which  the  wrestling  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  laid  aside.  The  rustics  there  believe 
that  giants  are  buried  in  these  tumuli,  and  nothing 
would  tempt  them  to  be  so  sacrilegious  as  to  disturb  their 
bones."  Sir  Henry  Pleis,  in  1682,  observes  that  in 
Ireland,  on  the  Eves  of  St  JiAn  Bwtist  and  St  Peter, 
Uiey  alwiQW  have  in  every  town  a  bonfire,  late  in  the 
evenings,  and  carry  about  bundles  of  reeds  fast  tied  and 
fired.  These,  being  dry,  will  last  long,  and  flame  betto- 
than  a  torch,  and  be  a  "  pleasing,  divertive  prospect  to  the 
distant  beh^der ;  a  sLranger  would  go  near  to  imagine 
the  whole  countiy  was  on  fire."  Another  writer  on  the 
"  Emerald  lal^  remarks,  "  On  Midanmmor's  Eve  every 
eminence  near  which  is  a  habitation  blaiws  witit  bon- 
fires, and  round  these  th^  carry  numerous  torches, 
shouting  and  dancing."  The  Times  newq>a|>er  of  June 
29,  1833,  gives  an  aceoiut  of  a  riot  at  Cork  in  oon- 
sequence  of  some  soldiers  refusing  to  subscribe  money 
towards  the  fires  which  were  to  be  lighted  on  the  vigil 
of  St.  StAm.  It  appears  from  Brand's  colleotlons  that 
the  Eton  scholars  formerly  had  bonfires  on  St  John's 
Day,  and  that  such  were  recently,  or  still  continue  to  be, 
made  on  Midsummer  Eve  in  several  villages  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Devonshire,  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
and  in  Wales. 

"  It  was  customary  in  towns,"  sajt  a  journalist  before 
cited,  *'  to  keep  a  watch  walking  about  during  the  Mid- 
summer night,  although  no  su«i  practice  might  prevail 
at  the  place  from  motives  of  precaution.  This  was  done 
at  llottingham  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I."  Eveiy 
citizen  either  went  himself  or  sent  a  substitute,  and  an 
oath  for  the  preservation  of  peace  was  duly  administered 
to  the  company  at  their  first  meeting  at  sunset  They 
paraded  tho  town  in  parties  during  the  night,  every 
person  wearing  upon  his  head  "  a  garland,  made  in  the 
fashion  of  a  crown  imperial,  bedecked  with  flowerH  of 
various  kinds,  some  natural,  some  artificial,  bought  and 
kept  for  that  purpose,  as  also  ribands  and  jewels."  At 
Chester  also  the  annual  "setting  of  the  watch"  (as  it 
was  called)  on  St  John's  Eve  was  an  affitir  of  great 
moment,  and  continued  for  many  yearn  after  the  Great 
Rebellion.  Part  of  the  pageant  on  this  occasion  con- 
MSted  of  four  giania,  one  tmioom,  one  dromedaty,  one 
camel,  one  dn^on,  and  six  hobby-horses,  with  othw 
figures.  Im  London,  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
marching  "watch,"  comprising  not  leas  than  two 
thousand  men,  alt  in  bright  armour,  paiadcd  both  on 
this  night  and  on  the  ere  irf  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and 
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In  the  procesition  were  sUmUrd  uid  ei»ign-i>earcrs. 
Bword-players,  tnimpoters  on  horseback,  archere  in 
coats  of  white  fustian.  Their  bows  bent  in  their  faaad», 
with  sheafs  of  arrows  by  their  sides  ;  pikemen  in  brtglii 
corslets,  the  waits  of  the  city,  and  morris  dancers,  the 
lord  mayor,  and  sherifl^,  "  pageants,"  giants,  and  con- 
stables, each  of  whiun  wore  a  chain  of  gold,  "  bis  hench- 
man following  him,  his  minstrels  before  him,  and  his 
cresset  light  passing  by  him."  These  crossets,  or 
torches,  carried  in  barred  pots  on  the  tops  of  long  poles, 
added  to  the  benflres  in  the  streets,  must  have  given 
the  town  a  rema^ble  appoaranoe  in  an  age  when  there 
was  no  regular Btroet-ltgnung.  A  London  poet  inl616, 
looking  back  from  thai  ptniod,  tJiua  alludes  to  thc 
speclaclec — 

"  thp  t^oodly  buildings  tliat  till  then  did  hide 
Their  rirh  arrav,  open'd  their  windows  wide. 
Where  kings,  gnax  peers,  sod  many  noble  dune. 
Whose  bright  pearl-glittering  robes  did  mock  the  flnne 
Of  the  night's  liumtng  liglite,  did  sit  to  tee 
How  e\  PTy  senator  in  Ids  degree, 
Adnni'd  with  shining  gdd  and  purple  weeds, 
And  stately  motmled  un  rich  Inppnd  streds, 
Their  guard  ntteudiag,  tbniugh  the  stmts  did  ride, 
Befurf;  tlieir  fuotbsDil^,  graced  with  glittering  pride 
Of  rich-gilt  arnu,  whose  ^ory  did  present 
A  sundiine  to  Uie  eje,  as  if  it  meant. 
Among  tlK  cresset  ughts  shut  up  on  lii^ 
To  chaae  dark  niglit  for  ever  from  tlte  sky ; 
While  in  the  streets  the  stirklers  to  and  fro. 
To  keep  decorum,  dill  did  come  nnd  go. 
Where  laldes  set  were  plentiAiUy  qireao. 
And  at  each  door  neigh  ho  or  with  neighbour  fed ; 
Where  nodest  mirth,  attendant  on  the  feast. 
With  pW^,  gave  content  to  every  guest." 
The  ciric  custom  mentioned  in  the  last  twoof  theabovc 
stanzas  has  been  already  described.    Henry  VIII.,  in 
1510,  went  "  into  Cheape"  disguised  as  a  yeoman  of  the 
guard,  to  behold  the  marotiing  watch  on  8t.  John's 
Eve,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  ceremonial,  that 
he  came  with  Queen  Catharine,  and  a  noble  retinue,  to 
ti,tend  openly  that  on  HL  Peter's  Vigil,  a  few  nights 
after.   Tliis  king,  however,  in  theSlstyear  of  bis  reign, 
pPDhibited  this  gOTgwus  pageant,  probably  from  adrowl 
of  so  great  an  array  of  armed  citizens.    It  was  revived 
in  1648  (for  thai  year  Mily)  by  Sir  Thomas  Oresham, 
lord  mayor. 

This  Eve  seems  to  have  l>een  consecrated  from  the 
highest  antiquity  to  the  performance  of  mystic  rites; 
and  some  of  uie  eaperstitioiu  connected  with  it  are  of  a 
highly  fknciful  nature.  The  Irish,  we  are  tuld,  believe 
that  the  souls  of  all  persons  on  this  night  leave  their 
bodies,  and  wander  to  the  place,  by  sea  or  land,  where 
death  shall  finally  separate  them  from  their  earthly 
tabernacles.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  notion,  and 
tiw  opinion  that  to  sleep  on  this  vigil  would  eusare  a 
wandering  of  the  spirit,  was  originaJty  universal,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  widespread  custom  of  watching  or 
keeping  awake  on  St.  Jt^n's  Eve ;  for  we  may  well 
believe,  observes  a  late  writer,  that  there  would  be 
a  general  wish  to  prevent  the  soul  from  going  upon  that 
Koraewhat  dismal  ramble.  In  England,  and  perliaps  in 
other  ooontries  also,  it  was  believed  that,  if  any  one  sat 
up  fasting  all  this  night  in  the  church  porch,  he  wonld 
nee  the  spirits  of  those  who  were  to  die  in  the  parish 
during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  come  to  knock  at 
the  churcli  door,  in  the  order  and  succession  in  which 
they  were  to  die.  We  can  easily  perceive  a  possible 
connexion  between  tliis  dreary  pereuaaion  and  that  of 
the  soul's  midnight  excnnioiL  Orose  relates  that 
amongst  a  party  who  once  sat  up  as  al>ov»  desoibed,  one 
fell  into  so  sound  a  sleep  tliat  be  coald  not  be  ws^ed, 
and  that  whilst  he  was  in  this  condition,  his  ghost, 
or  spirit,  was  seen  by  his  companions  knocking  at  the 
sacred  portal.  The  same  antiquary  states  tliat  it  was 
supposed  that  if  an  nnmamed  woman,  fasting  on  Mid- 
summer Eve,  laid  a  cloth  at  midnight  with  bread  and 
cheese,  and  Mt  down  as  if  to  Mt^  leaving  the  atieel^oor 


open,  the  person  whom  she  was  to  marry  would  come 
into  the  room,  and  drink  to  her  by  bowing,  after  which, 
Netting  down  the  glass,  with  another  bow,  he  uould 
retire.  It  was  uiiual  on  this  vigil  to  gather  certain 
plants  which  were  suppot^ed  to  have  a  Rupematursl 
character,  Feni  is  one  of  those  herbs  which  have  their 
weed  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  w)  small  as  to  escape  the 
Bight.  Our  ancestors,  from  an  extraordinary  mode  of 
rcaHoning,  concluded  "that  they  who  positessed  the 
Secret  of  wearing  this  seed  about  them  would  become 
invisible."  Young  men  would  go  out  at  midnight  on 
SL  John's  Eve,  and  endeavour  to  catch  some  in  a  plate, 
but  without  touching  the  plant,  aif  attempt  which  was 
often  unsQOccssful.  Bamuel  Bamford,  in  his  recently- 
published  "  PasRSges  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical,"  relates 
the  following  remarkable  anecdote  in  relation  to  this 
practice,  and  states  that  be  was  told  it  by  an  actor  in  the 
events  it  recordH.  A  youth,  named  Bangle,  of  Old 
Biritley,  was  deeply  enamoured  of  a  young  beauty,  the 
daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  been  told  by  one  Limping  Billy,  a  noted  seer 
residing  at  KadcHffe  Bridge,  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
gaining  power  over  the  damsel  unless  he  could  take 
"  St  John's  fern  seed,"  and,  if  he  secured  three  grains 
of  that,  be  might  "  bring  to  him  whatever  he  widied 
that  walked,  flew,  or  swam."  He  agreed  with  two  other 
personn,  called  Plant  (Bamford's  informant)  and  Chirrup, 
to  gather  the  seed  on  Midsummer  Eve ;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  vigil  in  question,  a  little  before  midnight,  the 
parties  assembled  in  a  deep  valley,  near  the  road  to 
Manchester,  ascending  from  Blackley,  "  greenswarded" 
and  embowered  in  woods  and  plantaUona.  The  first 
word  spoken  was, "  What  hast  thou  T  "  Mine  is  breawn 
an'  roof,"  said  Plant,  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  exhi- 
biting a  brown  earthenware  dish.  "  What  hast  thou  f ' 
he  then  asked.  "  Mine  is  breet  enough,"  said  Chirrup, 
showing  a  pewter  platte^  and  adding,  "What  hast 
ihouT' 

"  Teed  wp  web  an'  woof 
Mine  is  deep  enough," 

said  Bangle,  displacing  a  musty  dun  skull,  with  the 
cap  sawn  off  above  the  eyes,  and  left  flapping  like  a  lid 
by  a  piece  of  tanned  scalp,  which  still  adhered.  The 
interior  cavities  had  also  been  stuffed  with  mose,  aud 
lined  with  clay  kneaded  with  human  blood  ;  and  the 
youth  had  secured  tlie  skull  to  his  shouldera  by  a  twine 
of  three  Dtrands — of  unbleached  flax— of  undyed  wool,-*- 
and  of  woman's  hair ;  from  which  atao  depended  a  raveu 
block  tress,  which  a  wily  crone  had  procured  from  the 
maid  be  songbt  to  obtain. 

"  That  will  do,"  sud  a  voice  in  a  half  whiter,  from 
one  of  the  low  bushes  thoy  were  pacing. 

Plant  and  Chirrup  paused  ;  but  Baagle  sud,  "  For- 
ward, if  we  turn  now  a  spirit  has  spoken  we  are  lost, 
we  are  lost :  come  on ;"  and  they  went  forward.  A 
silence  like  that  of  death  was  around  them.  Nothing 
moved  either  in  tree  or  brake.  Through  a  ^lace  in  the 
foliage  the  stan  were  seen  pale  in  heaven,  and  *'  a  crooked 
moon  htmg  in  a  bit  of  blue,  amid  motionless  clouds." 
All  was  still  and  breathless,  as  if  earth,  heaven,  and  the 
elements  were  aghast.  Gasping,  and  with  cotd  sweat 
oosing  on  his  brow.  Plant  recollected  that  they  were  to 
shake  the  fern  wit  ha  forked  rod  of  witch-hazel  (this,  and 
the  other  parts  of  this  strange  obscn'auce  had  t)ccu 
prescribed  beforehand  by  Limping  Billy),  and  by  no 
means  must  touch  it  with  their  fingora  ;  auil  be  asked  in 
a  wliiKper,  if  the  others  had  brouglit  one.  On  learniug 
to  the  contrary,  he  soon  procured  what  was  wanted. 
The  fern,  "  standing  stiff  and  erect  in  a  gleamy  light," 
was  now  approached. 

"  Is  it  deep  neet "  (night)  1  said  Bangle. 

"  It  is,"  answered  Plant, — 

"  Tlie  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold 
Kow  the  top  of  heaveu  doth  bold  , 

and  they  drew  near.  All  was  still  and  motionless. 
Plant  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  held  his  dish  under  the 
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,   fonj.   Cliirrup  held  bis  broad  plate  next  belov,  and 
'.   Bangle  luitilt  and  rested  tlie  skuli  directly  oDder  botli, 
ou  the  green  sod,  tlio  tid  being  up.   Plmnt  sud,— 

"  Good  St.  John,  this  seed  m  cra»e. 
We  have  dared ;  ihal^ws  luve  t" 

A  voice  respoDded — 

I  [  "  Ndw  tlie  moou  is  downward  starting, 

'  I  Muon  Mid  slam  are  all  departing ; 

,t  Quick,  i|uick  ;  shake,  shake; 

i:  Ue  wUuMt  hcurt  ^tintl  soonest  break. 

Let  him  take." 

I  They  looked,  and  perceived  by  a  glance  that  a  venerable 
I   form,  in  a  loose  robe,  y/ai  near  tixem.   DarkacaH  came 

j    down  "  like  a  swoop."   The  fcm  was  shaken ;  theupper 

I  dish  flew  to  pieces;  the  pewter  one  melted;  the  skull 
I   emitted  a  cry,  and  eyes  glared  in  its  sockets ;  light  broke; 

{  beautiful  cMldrcu  were  seen  walking  in  their  holiday 
clothe^  and  graceful  female  forms  sang  mournful  and 
enchanting  airs.  The  men  atood  terri&ed  and  fascinated ; 
and  Bangle  gauo;,  bade  "  God  hiesa  'em."  A  crash 
followed  ;  strange  and  horrid  forms  appeared  from  the 
thickets ;  the  men  ran  "  as  if  sped  on  the  wind  " — they 
separated  and  lost  each  other.  Plant,  leaping  a  brook, 
caut  a  glance  behind  him,  uad  saw  terrific  shapes,  some 
beastly,  some  part  human,  and  some  hellish,  gnashing 

I    their  teeth  and  bowling,  and  uttering  the  most  Cearful 

I  and  mournful  tones,  as  'if  wishing  to  follow  him,  but 
unable  to  do  sa  In  ui  agony  of  terror  he  arrived  at 
home,  not  knowing  how  he  got  there.   For  several  days 

I     be  was  in  a  state  bordering  on  unconsciousness ;  and 

I  when  he  recovered,  he  learned  tliat  Oblrrup  was  found 
\     on  a  neighbouriug  swamp,  called  the  White  Moss,  raving 

mad,  and  chasing  the  wild  birds.  Bangle  fouud  his  way 
to  his  abode  over  hedge  and  ditch ;  running  with  super- 
naturd  and  fearful  speed, — the  nkull's  eyes  glaring  at 
his  back,  and  the  nether  jaw  grinuiug  and  jabbering 
frightful  and  unintelligible  sounds.  He  had  preserved 
]  the  seed,  however,  and  having  removed  it  from  Ihc 
skull,  he  buried  the  latter  at  the  crosi>-road  from  whence 
be  ba>d  taken  it.   He  then  carried  the  spell  out,  and  his 

Eroad  love  stood  one  night  by  his  bed-side^  in  tears. 
>ut  be  bad  done  too  much  for  numan  nature  ;  in  three 
'    months  after,  she  followed  his  corpse,  a  real  mourner,  to 
the  grsve. 

In  addition  to  the  awfid  St.  John's  fern,  persons  for- 
merly gathered  on  this  night  the  rose,  St.  John's-wort, 
vervain,  trefoil,  and  rue,  all  of  which  were  thought  to 
bave  magical  properties.   They  placed  the  orpine  in 
pota  and  shells  upon  timber,  slates,  or  trenchers,  daubed 
with  clay,  in  their  houses,  calling  it  a  Midiumvier  ntun. 
^    As  the  leaves  were  found  next  morning  to  bend  to  the 
'    right  or  left,  the  anxious  maiden  "  knew  whether 
I .  hi;r  lover  would  prove  true  to  her  or  not."  Young  women 

I I  a'eo  sought  for  what  they  called  pieces  of  coal,  but,  in 
I '  nullity,  certain  hard,  black,  dead  roots,  often  found  under 
1 1  the  living  mugwort,  with  the  intciktion  of  placing  tliese 
<    under  their  pillows,  tliat  they  might  dream  of  their 

lovers.  Some  of  these  divinations  are  mentioned  in  the 
"  Connoisseur,"  a  periodical  paper  of  the  middle  of  the 
last  century : — "  I  and  my  two  sisiers  tried  the  dumb 
cake  together.  You  must  know,  two  must  make  it,  two 
l>ake  it,  two  break  it,  and  the  third  put  it  under  each  of 
their  pillows  (but  you  must  not  speak  a  word  tdl  the 
time),  and  then  yon  will  dream  of  the  man  yon  are  to 
bave.  This  we  did  ;  and  to  be  sure  I  did  nothing  nil 
night  but  dream  of  Mr.  Blossom.  The  same  night, 
exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  sowed  hempseed  in  our  luck 
yard,  and  said  to  myself, — '  Hempseed  I  sow,  hempseed 
I  hoe,  and  he  that  is  my  love  come  after  me  and  mow  ! 
Vill  you  believe  mel  I  looked  back,  and  saw  him  be- 
hind me,  as  plain  as  eyea  could  see  him.  After  that, 
J  took  a  clean  shift  and  wetted  it,  and  turned  it  wrung- 
Hidc  out,  and  hung  it  to  the  fire  upon  the  back  of  a  chair: 
»uu  voiy  likely  my  sweetheart  would  have  come  and 
bui'uuu  it  right  again  (for  I  heard  bis  ate^),  bnt  T  was 
I     fA-*euu!iikd  and  could  not  help  speaking,  which  broke  the 


charm.  I  likewise  stuck  up  two  Midsttnruifr  men,  one 
for  myself  and  one  for  him.  fs'uw  if  his  had  died  away, 
we  should  never  have  come  together ;  but  I  assure  you 
his  bowed  and  turned  to  mine.  Our  maid  Betty  tells 
m»,  that,  if  I  go  backwards,  without  speaking  a  word, 
into  the  garden  upon  llidsumnier  Eve,  and  gather  a  rose, 
and  keep  it  in  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  without  looking  at 
it  till  Christmas  day,  it  will  be  as  fresh  as  in  June  ;  and 
if  I  then  stick  it  in  my  bosom,  he  that  is  to  he  my  hus- 
band will  come  and  tuo  it  out."  Gay,  in  one  of  his 
Pastorals,  says — ■ 

"  At  eve  last  Mideumner  no  sleep  I  soiiglit. 
But  to  the  field  a  bag     iemp-«eed  brought. 
1  icaUend  ruond  the  seed  un  ev  ery  side, 
And  three  tiues,  in  a  trewbliuft  aeceut,  cried : — 
'  This  hemp-seed  witii  my  virgiD  hand  I  sow, 
"Who  shall  my  true  love  lie,  ttie  crop  shall  mow.' 
I  atraJght  louked  Imck,  and,  if  iiij  eji's  speak  tmtli, 
With  liis  keen  scjrthe  bdiind  me  caino  the  youth." 

A  poem,  published  in  If  86,  notices  the  gathering  of 
the  rose,  and  wearing  it  on  Midsummer  Eve,  as  one  of 
the  modes  in  iriiicb  a  glii  aeeka  to  aseerttun  the  sincerity 
of  bar  lover's  vows  :— 

'  Tlie  moM-TUM  that,  at  bll  of  dew, 
(Ere  eve  ita  duskier  curtain  drt^w,) 
Was  frPslily  j:atliOT'd  from  its  sU-ia, 
Sbx  values  as  ttie  ml^  gem ; 
And,  guarded  from  ti»  pierdng  air, 
With  all  an  anxious  lover's  care. 
She  bids  it,  fur  lier  sliepherd's  sake. 
Await  the  new-year's  frolic  woke. 
When,  faded  in  its  alter'd  hue, 
She  imits — the  riUitiG  is  untrue ! 
But,  if  it  leaves  the  crimntn  paint. 
Her  sickening  hopes  no  lun^^r  fniut ; 
Tlie  rose  npoii  her  boisotii  worn. 
She  moei»  him  at  the!  peep  of  mom, 
And  to !  ber  lips  wiUi  kiiaes  prest, 
lie  plndia  it  fniin  her  putting  breaat." 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  allude  to  three  or  four 
other  customs  connected  with  Midsummer  Eve.  In 
Korihumberlnnd  it  is  usual  to  drees  out  stools  with  a 
cushion  of  flowers.  A  layer  of  clay  is  placed  ou  the 
stool,  and  thereiu  is  stuck,  with  great  regularity,  an 
arrangement  of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  so  close  as  to  form 
a  beautiful  cushion.  These  are  exhibited  at  the  doors  of 
houses  iu  the  villages,  and  at  tfao  ends  of  streets  and  cross- 
lanes  of  larger  towus,  where  the  attendants  beg  money 
fVom  passengers,  to  enable  them  to  have  an  evening 
feast  and  dancing.  At  Uipon,  in  Yorkshire,  every  house- 
keeper who,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  has  changed  hia 
residence  into  a  new  neighbourhood,  spreads  a  table 
before  his  door  with  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  for  those 
who  choose  to  resort  to  it.  The  guests,  after  staying 
awhile,  if  the  master  can  afford  it,  are  invited  to  supper, 
and  the  evening  is  concluded  with  mirth  and  good  hu- 
mour. The  origin  of  this  practice  is  unknown ;  but  it 
prol>ably  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
new  comers  to  an  early  acquainiance  with  their  neigh- 
bours. It  closely  resembles  the  ancient  civic  hospitali- 
ties of  this  Benson. 


FRANK  FAIRLEGU; 
oa, 

SCEMB8  FROU  THE  LIFE  OF  A  PRIVATE  PUPIL. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

It  was  not  until  1  bad  proceeded  the  length  of  two  or 
three  streets,  that  I  could  collect  my  ideas  sufHciuutly 
to  form  anything  like  a  just  estimate  of  the  extraor- 
dinary revelati<m8  to  which  I  had  so  unexpectedly 
become  a  party — and  no  sooner  had  I  in  some  measure 
succeeded  in  so  doing,  than  the  puzzling  question  pre- 
sented itself  to  m^  what  line  of  conduct  it  would  be 
•dvieable  to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  what  I  hod  heard. 
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I  asked  myself,  too,  to  begin  witli,  nhat  riglit  had  I  to 
make  any  use  of  a  private  couvensation,  with  which  ac- 
cident alone  had  caused  me  to  become  acquainted  i 
Would  not  people  say  I  had  behaved  diehonourably  in 
having  liBtened  to  it  at  all  1  But  then  agun,  by  preserv- 
ing Cuml>crlaQd'H  secret,  and  concealing  his  real  cha- 
racter from  Oaklands,  should  not  I,  as  tt  were,  become 
a  party  to  any  nefarioas  schemes  be  might  contemplate 
for  the  future  I  Having  failed  in  one  instance  fn  his  at- 
tempt on  Oaklands'  purse,  would  he  not  (hanng,  as  I 
was  now  fully  aware,  such  a  strong  necesdty  for  money,) 
devise  some  ^ab  plan,  which  might  succeed  in  its 
object,  were'  Oaklanos  still  ignorant  of  the  real  character 
of  the  person  he  had  to  deal  with  1  And  in  such  case 
should  not  I  be  answerable  for  any  mischief  which 
might  ensue!  Niy,  for  ai^ht  I  knew,  some  fresh 
Tillftiny  might  be  raoat  even  now;  vhat  plan  could 
Spicer  bare  been  urging,  which  Cumberiond  seemed 
unwilling  to  adopt,  if  not  something  of  this  nature, 
which  might  be  prevented  were  Oaklands  made  aware 
of  nil  the  circumstanceni 

This  last  idea  settled  the  buainesB.  1  determined  to 
reveal  every  thing  to  Oaklands  in  confidence,  and  to  be 
guid(.-d  in  my  subsequent  conduct  by  his  opinion. 
Having  once  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  the  next  thing 
was  to  carry  my  intentions  Into  eflbct  with  as  tittle  loss 
of  time  as  possible.  I  consequently  started  off  in  a 
homeward  direction  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  cany  me, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  my  destination  in  rather  less 
than  ten  minutes,  having,  at  various  times  in  the  course 
of  my  route,  run  against  and  knocked  over  no  less  than 
six  little  children,  to  the  manifest  discomposure  and  in- 
dignation of  as  many  nurserj'-maids,  who  evidently  re- 
garded me  as  a  commissioned  agent  of  some  modem 
Heroil,  performing  my  master's  work  zealously. 

On  arriving  at  home  my  impatience  was  doomed  to 
be  disappointed,  lor  Oaklands,  who  had  gone  out  soon 
after  f  did,  was  not  yet  returned.  This  delay,  in  the 
feverish  state  of  anxiety  and  excitement  in  which  I  was, 
appeared  to  me  intolerable ;  and,  unable  to  f^U  still,  I 
kept  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  cl(;^ohing  my  fists, 
and  uttering  exclamations  of  impatience  and  vexation; 
which  \mu.'4ual  conduct  on  my  part  so  aatonished  and 
alanned  the  worthy  Thomas,  that,  after  remaining  in  the 
room  till  he  had  exhausted  every  conceivable  pretext 
for  so  doing,  he  boldly  inquired  whether  "  I  did  not  feet 
myself  ill,  no  how  T  adding  his  hope  iiuX  "  I  bad  not 
been  a-exhaling  laughing  gas,  or  any  sich  rum-bustical 
wcgi table!"  after  which,  he  favoured  me  with  an  anecdote 
of  "a  young  man  as  ho  know'd,  as  had  done  so,  wot 
conducted  hissclf  morelil^e  a  mad  fool  than  a  Christian, 
ever  after."  Perceiving  at  len^h  that  bis  attentions 
were  rapidly  reducing  me  to  the  same  state  of  mind  as 
that  of  his  Mend,  be  very  cOnuderately  left  me. 
^  After  half  an  hour  of  anxious  expectation,  in  the 
course  of  which  1  must  have  walked  some  mile  or  two 
over  Dr.  Mildman's  parlour  carpet,  Oaklands  and 
Lawless  returned  together.  1  instantly  called  the  former 
asirfe,  and  told  him  I  wished  to  speak  to  him  alone,  as 
1  had  something  of  importance  to  commonicate  to  him. 
To  this  he  replied  that  it  was  very  near  dinneMimc, 
but  that,  if  I  would  come  up  to  his  room,  I  could  talk  to 
him  white  he  dressed.  As  soon  as  we  were  safely 
closeted  together,  I  liegan  my  relation,  but  scarcely  had  1 
got  beyond  "  You  asked  me  to  go  to  the  billiard  rooms, 
yon  know" — ^wben  a  liasty  footstep  was  heard  upon  the 
stain,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  immediately 
a  voice,  which  I  knew  to  be  that  of  Cumberland,  asked  ; 
to  be  let  in,  "as  be  had  something  particular  to  say."  | 
"  The  plot  thickens,"  said  Oaklands,  as,  without  rining 
from  his  seat,  he  stretched  out  an  immense  length  of 
arm,  and  opened  the  door.  "  Hear  what  I  have  to  sa^ 
first,"  cried  I— but  it  was  too  late,  and  Cumberland 
entered,  breathless,  and  with  his  usnrily  sallow  com- 
plexion flushed  idth  exercise  and  excitement  "  The 
most  uDfortnnate  tiling" — ^he  began,  and  stopping  to 
dmw  breath,  he  added,  *^  I  hare  run  all  the  way  from  the 

4. 


I  post  office,  as  bard  as  my  legs  would  carry  mo — bnt  1 
'  was  going  to  tell  you, — as  I  went  down,  I  met  Curtis  of 

the  th,  who  told  me  their  band  was  going  to  piv' 

in  Park  Square,  and  asked  me  to  go  with  bim  to  hear  it, 
and  I'm  afiaid  that,  as  1  stood  in  the  crowd,  my  pocket 
must  have  been  picked,  for  when  I  got  to  the  poet,  I 
found  tliat  my  letter,  my  pocket  handkerchief,  and  I  am 
eony  to  say,  your  letter  also  had  disappeared— so,  re- 
membering you  had  told  me  your  letter  was  of  impor- 
tance, I  thought  the  best  thing  I  eoald  do  was  to  come 
home  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  tell  you."  "By  Jove,"  ex- 
claimed Oaklands,  "that's  rather  abore  thoagh;  there  was 
my  &ther's  cheque  for  300/.  in  it ;  I  suppose  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it  directly."  "  Write  a  note  to 
stop  the  payment;  and — let  me  see — as  it  is  too  late  for 
tiie  post  now,  if  yoD  wUl  make  a  parcel  (rf  it^  111  nm  down 
and  give  it  to  the  guard  of  the  nu^l,  begging  him  to ' 
deliver  it  himself  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  town, — the 
cheque  can't  be  presented  till  to-morrow  morning,  so 
that  will  be  ril  right "  "  What  a  head  you  have  for  busi- 
ness, to  be  sure!"  said  Oaklands ;  "but  whysbould  yon 
have  the  trouble  of  taking  itt  I  dare  say  Thomas  will 
go  with  it,  when  we  have  done  dinner,  iHr  I  can  take  it 
myself."  "Nay,"  replied  Cumberland,  "as  I  hare  con- 
trived to  lose  your  letter,  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  take 
the  parcel ;  besides,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  the  guard 
myself,  so  as  to  be  sure  there's  no  mistake." 

While  this  was  going  on,  it  may  be  imagined  tbat  my 
thoughts  were  not  idle.  When  Cumberlutd  mentioned 
the  loss  of  the  letter,  my  snapieions  that  some  nebrions 
scheme  might  be  on  foot  btxan  for  the  first  Ume  to  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  tangible  form,  but,  when  I  per- 
ceived his  anxiety  to  have  the  parcel  entrusted  to  him, 
which  was  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  cheque,  the 
whole  scheme,  or  something  nearly  approaching  to  it, 
flashed  across  me  at  once,  and  without  reflecting  for 
a  moment  on  what  might  be -the  consequences  of  so 
doing,  I  said,  "  If  Oaklands  will  take  my  advice,  he  will 
not  entrust  you  with  any  thing  else,  tut  you  can  prove 
that  you  have  really  lost  the  letter,  as  you  say  you  have 
done."  Had  a  thunder-bolt  fallen  in  the  midst  of  us,  it 
could  scarcely  have  produced  greater  confusion  than 
did  this  speech  of  mine.  Oaklands  sprang  upon  his 
feet,  reganiing  me  with  tbe  greatest  surprise,  as  he 
asked,  "  If  1  knew  what  I  was  saying  T  while  Cumber- 
l^d,  in  a  voice  hoarse  from  passion,  inquired,  "  wbat 
the  devil  1  meant  by  my  insolence  1  wliat  I  dared  to 
insinuate  he  had  done  with  the  letter,  if  he  had  not  lost 
it  t"  "  I  insinuate  nothing,"  was  my  reply ;  "  but  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  I  believe,  and  have  good  reason  for 
believing,  that  you  have  not  lost  the  letter,  but  given  it 
to  your  gambling  friend  and  accomplice.  Captain  Spicer, 
w1k>,  in  return  for  it,  is  to  ^ve  you  a  receipt  in  full  for 
the  200Z.  you  owe  him,  and  SO/,  down."  On  hearing  this, 
Cumberland  turned  as  pale  as  ashefi,  and  leaned  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  for  support,  while  1  continued,  "  Too 
look  surprised,  Oaklands,  as  well  you  may,  but  when 
you  hear  what  I  have  to  tell,  you  will  see  that  1  do  not 
make  this  accusation  without  having  good  grounds  to 
go  upon."  "  I  shall  not  Bta^  here,"  said  Cumberland, 
making  an  effort  to  recover  himself,  and  taming  towards 
the  door,  "  I  shall  not  remain  here,  to  be  any  further  in- 
sulted ;  I  wish  you  good  evening,  Mr.  OokUnds."  "  Kot 
Bofast,"  RaidOaklanaB,springingtothe  door,aud  locking 
it,  "if  all  this  be  true,  and  Foirle^  would  not  have 
said  so  much,  unless  be  bad  strong  £acts  to  produce,  you 
and  I  shall  have  an  acconnt  to  settle  t<^eUieT,  Hr. 
Camberland ;  you  will  not  leave  this  room,  till  1  know 
the  rights  of  tho  a£&ir^now,  Frank,  let  us  hear  how 
you  learned  all  this."  "  Stnmgely  enough,"  replied  I ;  and 
I  then  gave  him  an  exact  acconnt  of  all  that  liad  passed 
at  tbe  billiard-rooms,  repeating  the  conversation,  word 
for  word,  as  nearly  as  I  conld  remember  it,  leaving 
Oaklands  to  draw  bis  own  Inferences  therefirom.  During 
tbe  whole  of  my  redtal,  Cumberland  sat  with  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  table,  and  his  ftce  bnried  in  his  luunds, 
TiUtoat(^Mi^theslighte8titttennq)tton,seaxcdj  indeed 
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ftppe&ring  Kwtxe  of  what  was  going  on,  save  once,  vlien 
I  mentioned  the  lact  of  ike  door  between  Uie  two  rooms 
being  slightly  open,  when  he  muttered  something  about 
"  what  curaod  folly  !"  When  I  bad  finiiihed  my  accoimt, 
Oaklanda  turned  toirardi)  Cumberland,  and  asked,  in  a 
atem  voice,  "  What  he  had  to  say  to  tUia  statement  1" 
Bcoei>'iag  no  answer,  he  continued — "  But  it  is  useless, 
sir,  to  ask  yon :  the  truth  of  what  Furlegh  has  said  is 
self-evident — the  next  question  is.  What's  to  be  done 
about  itr  He  paused  for  s  moment  as  if  in  thought,  and 
then  resumed — "  In  the  position  in  which  I  now  stand, 
fbnning  one  of  Dr.  Mildmaa's  household,  and  placed  by 
my  lather  under  his  control,  I  scarcely  consider  myself 
a  free  agent.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  my  couree 
is  clear ;  it  is  erideutly  my  duty  to  inform  him  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  afterwards  to  act  as  Iw  m%y  advise.  Do 
you  agree  with  me,  Frank T  "It  is  exactly  what  I 
should  have  proposed,  had  you  not  mentioned  it  first," 
was  my  answer.  "For  Qod'a  sake,  Oaklands,  don't," 
exclaimed  Cumberland,  nusing  himself  suddenly ;  "  he 
will  write  to  my  uncle, — I  ahaU  be  expelled, — it.will  be 
utter  ruin; — ^have  pity  upon  me, — I  will  get  you  back 
joor  money,  I  will  indeed,  only  don't  tell  Mildman." 
"  I  hare  treated  you  up  to  the  present  time  as  a  gen* 
tkman  and  a  friend,"  replied  Oaklande;  "you  have 
proved  yourself  unworthy  of  either  title,  and  deserve 
nothing  at  my  hands  but  the  strictest  justice ;  no  one 
could  bhune  mo  were  I  to  allow  the  law  to  take  its 
coarse  with  you,  as,  with  any  other  swindler,  but  this  I 
shall  be  most  unwilling  to  do ;  nothing  short  of  Dr. 
Hildman's  declaripg  it  to  be  my  positive  duty  will 
prevail  upon  me.  But  our  tutor  ought  to  be  informed 
of  it,  and  shall :  he  is  a  good,  kind-hearted  man,  sad  if 
his  judgment  should  err  at  all,  you  may  feel  sure  it  will 
be  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Pairlegh,  will  yon  go  down 
and  ask  Dr.  Mildm&n  if  I  can  epeak  to  him,  on  a  matter 
of  importance,  now,  at  ouce)  you  will  find  him  in  his 
study.  Let  me  know  when  he  is  ready,  and  we  will 
ctmu  down ;  for,"  added  he,  turning  to  Cumberland,  "  I 
do  not  lose  sight  of  you  till  this  badness  is  settled  one 
wsy  or  other.'" 

When  I  had  told  my  errand,  Dr.  Mililman,  who 
looked  a  good  deal  Burprised,  and  a  Utile  frightened, 
desired  me  (on  receiving  my  assurance  that  the  business 
would  not  do  as  well  alter  dinner,)  to  tell  Oaklands  to 
come  to  him  immediately.  To  this  Oaklands  replied  by 
desiring  me  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  a  summons, 
as  he  uonldwant  me  presently.  Then,  linking  his  arm 
within  that  of  Cumberland,  he  half-led,  half-forced  him 
out  of  the  room.  In  another  minute  1  heard  the  study- 
door  close  bdiind  them. 

*'  Now,  Fairiegh,"  BtiA  Dr.  SUldman,  when,  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  I  had  been  sent  for,  "I  wish 
yon  to  repeat  to  me  the  conTersatioa  you  overheard  at 
the  billiud-room,  as  nearly  word  for  word  as  you  can 
remember  it."  This  I  liastened  to  do,  the  Doctor 
listening  with  the  most  profoimd  attention,  and  asking 
one  or  two  questions  on  any  point  which  did  not  at 
first  appear  quite  clear  to  him.  When  I  had  coaeludod, 
he  resumed  his  Inquiries,  by  asking  whether  I  had 
seen  the  parties  who  were  speaking.  To  this  1  answered 
in  the  n^iative.  "  But  you  imagined  yon  recognised 
the  voices  1"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Whose  did  you  take  them 
to  be)"  "One  I  believed  to  be  Cumberland's,  the 
other  that  of  a  Cuttain  Spicer,  whom  I  had  seen  when 
I  was  there  before.  "  How  often  have  you  been  there!" 
"  Twice,  sir;  once  dbout  a  week  ago,  and  again  t4>day." 
"  And  have  you  the  sltehtest  moral  doubt  aa  to  the  filet 
of  the  penoosyga  heard  speaking  beinKComberiand  and 
this  Captain  Spicer  t"  "Not  the  slightest;  I  feel  quite 
certain  of  it."  "That  is  all  clear  and  stndghtforward 
enough,"  observed  Dr.  Hildman,  turning  to  the  culprit; 
"  I  am  a&aid  the  case  is  only  too  fiilly  proved  against 
you ;  liare  yon  anything  to  saywhichcan  at  all  establish 
your  innocence  1"  "  It  would  be  of  no  use  if  I  were  to  do 
no,"  said  Cumberland,  in  a  sullen  manner ;  "  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  aaaertion ;  you  choone  to  believe  wliat  they  say, 


and,  if  I  were  to  deny  it,  you  would  not  believe  me  without 
proof,  and  how  can  I  prove  a  negative  V  "  But  do  you  deny 
it  T  inquired  Dr.  Hudman,  regarding  him  with  a  clear, 
EcnitiniEing  look.  Cumberland  attempted  to  speak, 
but,  meeting  Dr.  Mildnum's  eye,  waa  unable  to  get  out 
a  word,  and  turned  away,  concealing  his  fitce  in  his 
handkerchief.  "  This  is  a  sad  piece  of  business,"  said 
Dr.  Mildmau ;  "  I  suppose  you  mean  to  prosecute, 
Oatdands  1"  "I  shall  be  most  anviiling  to  do  so,"  was 
the  reply ;  "nor  will  I,  sir,  unless  you  conuder  it  my 
positive  duty.  I  would  rather  lose  the  money  ten  times 
over  than  bring  such  a  di^racc  upon  Cumber- 
land." "  You  are  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  '  replied  the 
Doctor  ;  "  it  really  is  a  vjry  difficult  case  in  w^hich  to 
know  how  to  act.  As  a  general  principle,  I  am  most 
areiBO  to  anything  like  hushing  up  evil."  "For 
Heaven's  sake  have  pity  upon  me,  Dr.  Hildman,"  cried 
Cumberland,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before 
him ;  "  I  confess  it  all .  I  did  allow  Spicer  to  keep  the 
cheque ;  he  threatened  to  expose  me,  and  I  did  it  to 
escape  detection ;  but  promise  you  will  not  prose- 
cute me,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  he  may  be  found,  so 
that  something  may  be  done  about  it  yet.  I  will  pay 
anything  you  please.  1  shall  come  into  money  when  I 
am  of  age,  and  I  can  make  some  arrangement.  I  don't 
care  what  I  sacrifice,  if  I  hare  to  dig  to  earn  my  bread, 
only  do  not  disgrace  me  publicly.  Uemember,  I  am 
very  young,  and  oh  1  if  you  knew  what  it  is  bo  be 
tempted  as  1  have  been  I  Oaklands,  Fairlcgh, 
intercede  for  me;  think  how  you  should  feel,  either  of 
you,  if  you  were  placed  in  my  situation !" — "  Oct  up,  Mr. 
Cumberland,"  observed  Dr.  Mitdman,  in  a  gnve  im- 
pressive manner; "  it  is  equally  needless  and  anXccoming 
to  kneel  to  man  for  forgiveness — learn  to  consider  that 
position  as  a  thing  set  apart  and  sacred  to  the  service  of 
One  greater  than  the  sons  of  men, — One,  whom  you  have 
indeed  grievously  offended,  and  to  whom,  in  the  solitude 
of  your  chamber,  you  will  do  well  to  kneel,  and  pray 
that  He  who  died  to  save  nnnors  from  their  sin,  may  in 
the  fulness  of  His  mercy,  pardon  you  also he  paused, 
and  then  resumed— "we  must  decide  what  steps  had 
better  be  taken  to  recover  your  cheque,  Oaklands ;  it  is 
true  we  can  send  and  stop  the  payment  of  it — but  if  yon 
determine  not  to  prosecute,  for  Cumberland's  sake,  you 
must  let  off*  this  man  Spicer  also,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  advisable  to  prevent  his  presenting  tko  cfaeqoe  at  alt, 
ns  that  might  lead  to  inquiries  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  evade.  You  said  just  now,  you  knew  where 
tliis  bad  num  waa  to  be  found,  Mr.  Cumberland.  '  "  Yen, 

sir,  if  he  is  not  at  the  billiard-rooms  in  F  Street, 

his  lodgings  arc  at  No.  14,  Kichmoud  Buildings,"  said 
Cumberland.  "Aye,  exactly,"  replied  Dr.  Mildman  ; 
and  resting  his  Mad  upon  his  hiuid,  bo  remained  for 
some  minutes  buried  in  thought  Having  at  tcugtli 
apparently  made  up  his  mind,  as  turned  to  Cumberland, 
and  said,  "Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  Mr.  CumberUud,  although  I  most  strongly  repro- 
bate your  conduct,  which  has  grieved  and  surprised  me 
more  than  I  can  express,  1  am  unwilling  to  urge 
Oaklands  to  put  the  law  in  foree  against  you,  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  In  the  first  plu:e,  I  wish  to  spare 
your  uncle  tho  pun,  which  such  an  exposure  must 
occasion  liim;  and  secondly,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  at 
your  age,  so  severe  a  lesson  as  this  may  work  a  pemm- 
uent  chiuige  in  you,  and  that  at  some  future  period  you 
may  regain  that  standing  among  honourable  men,  which 
you  have  now  so  justly  forfeited,  and  I  am  anxious  thiit 
this  should  not  be  prevented  by  the  stigma  which  a 

fnblie  examinatim  must  attach  to  your  name  for  ever, 
will  therefore  at  once  go  with  you  to  the  abode  of  this 
man  Spicer,  calling  on  my  way  at  the  house  of  a  legal 
friend  of  mine,  whom  I  shall  try  to  get  to  accompany 
us.  1  presume  we  shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing restitution  of  the  stolen  letter,  when  the  culprit 
perceives  that  his  schemes  are  found  out,  and  that  it  is 
consequently  valuelcM  to  him.  Having  succeeded  in 
this,  we  shall  endeavour  to  come  to  some  equitable 
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ftrntncieiDent  of  bis  cIumB  on  yon — do  yoaagree  to  Ihia  J" 
CumbarlaBd  boired  bin  bead  in  token  of  atwenb,  and  Dr. 
Hildmao  conlinaed— "And  70a,  OaklandB,  do  yon  ap- 
prove of  this  plan?"  "It  is  like  yourself.  Doctor,  the 
perfection  of  justice  and  kiadnese,"  replied  Oakluids, 
warmly.  "  That  is  vellt"  resumed  Dr.  Mildman ;  "  1 
have  one  more  painfiil  duty  to  perform,  whkh  may  h 
!  veil  be  done  at  imM^yon  an  aware,  Mr.  Cumberuuid, 
j  that  I  must  expel  yon  !"  "  Will  you  not  look  over  my 
I  I  fault  this  once  1"  entreated  Cumlterland  ;  "  beliere  me, 
I  will  never  give  you  cause  for  complaint  again."  "No, 
sir,"  was  the  reply;  "injustice  to  your  comp«niooa  I 
cannot  longer  allow  yon  to  remain  under  the  »ame  roof 
with  them :  it  b  my  doty  to  see  that  they  associate  only 
wi  th  persons  fitted  for  the  society  of  gentlemen,  amongst 
whom,  I  am  sony  to  say,  I  can  no  longer  elass  yon.  I 
shall  myself  accompany  yon  to  town  to-morrow,  and,  if 
posAiblc,  see  your  uacle,  to  inform  him  of  this  unhappy 
afiair.  And  now,  Kir,  prepare  to  go  with  me  to  this 
Captain  Spicer : — on  our  return  yon  will  oblige  me  by 
remaining  in  your  room  during  the  erening.  Oakhtnds, 
will  yon  ask  Lawless  to  take  my  place  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  inform  yonr  companions  that  Cumberland 
has  been  engaged  in  an  affair,  of  which  I  so  strongly 
disapprove,  that  I  have  determined  on  expelling  him, 
I'ut  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  particulars, 
1  need  not  repeat  this  caution  to  you,  Fatrlcgh;  you 
have  shown  so  much  good  sense  and  right  feeling 
throughout  the  whole  business,  that  I  am  certain  you  will 

I   respect  my  wishes  on  thin  head.'^ 

I      I  murmured  some  words  in  assent,  imd  so  cndixl  one 

I   of  the  moHt  painful  and  distressing  scenes  it,  lia-t  ever 
been  my  fate  to  witnetn. 

The  dinner  passed  off  heavily ;  every  attempt  to  keep 
up  a  continued  conveniation  failed  entirely ;  and  a  ge- 
neral feeling  of  relief  was  experienced  when  die  time 
arrived  for  us  to  retire  to  the  Pupils'  room.  Even  here, 
however,  the  state  of  things  was  not  moeh  better.  I^aw- 
less  and  the  others,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  learn 
more  of  the  affair  from  Oakhnds  and  myseif  than  wo 
lelt  at  liberty  to  tell  them,  lounged  over  a  book,  or 
(loi'xtd  by  the  fire ;  whilst  we,  unable  to  converge  on  the 
subject  which  alone  engrossed  our  thoughui,  and  disin- 

'   clinod  to  do  so  upon  any  other,  were  fain  to  follow  their 
example.    Abont  half-past  eight.  Dr.  Mildman  and 

I    Cumberland  returned,  and,  after  dinner,  which  was 

j    servc  l  to  them  in  the  Doctor's  study,  CumVrland  re- 
tired to  his  room,  where  be  remained  duriug  the  rest 

j   of  tho  evening.    Oaklands  then  receiveilw  summons 
from  the  Doctor,  and,  on  his  return,  informed  us  that 

I  (as  we  hod  already  hewd)  Cumberland  was  to  be  ex- 

Eelled.  >re  added  that  Dr.  Nildnuut  intended  to  take 
im  to  town  himoclf  the  next  morning,  fis  he  was  anxious 
to  »cc  Cumberland's  uncle,  who  was  also  his  guardian  : 
he  would  probably,  therefore,  not  return  till  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  consequence  of  which  we  should  have  a 
whole  holyday,  and  he  trusted  to  us  to  spend  it  in  a 
proper  manner,  which,  as  Coleman  remarKed,  proved 
that  he  was  of  a  rei^  confiding  disposition  indeed,  and 
no  misuse. 

When  we  went  up  to  bed,  Oakiands  beckoned  me  into 
his  room,  and,  as  soon  as  ho  had  closed  the  door,  gave 
me  an  account  (having  obtained  Dr.  Mildman's  permis- 
sion to  do  so)  of  the  interview  with  Spicer.  They  found 
him,  it  seemed,  at  hia  lodgings,  preparing  for  his  depar- 
tnre.  At  furst  be  took  a  very  high  tone,  denied  the  wbi^ 
thing,  and  was  extremely  blustering  and  impertinent; 
but  on  being  confronted  with  Cumberluid,  and  threat- 
ened by  Dr.  Mildman's  legal  friend  with  the  terrors  of 
the  law,  he  became  thoroughly  crestr-fallen,  restored  the 
300^.  cheque,  and  consented,  on  the  payment  of  50L  in 
addition  to  the  50^.  he  had  already  received,  to  give  up 
all  cladms  upon  Cumberland,  whereupon  they  paid  him 
the  money  down,  made  him  sign  a  paper  to  the  above 
effect,  and  left  him. 

"  And  so,  my  dear  Fmnk,"  said  Oaklandtt,  "  there  is 
an  end  of  that  afiair,  and^  if  it  only  producoB  as  much 


effect  upon  Cnmberiand  as  it  baa  prodneed  upon  ne,  it 
will  read  him  a  lesson  he  will  not  forget  for  many  along 
day.  1  blame  myself  excessively,"  be  continued,"  for 
my  own  share  in  this  matter;  if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
easy,  careless  way  of  going  on,  this  scheme  would  never 
have  been  thought  of— nay,  I  might,  perhape,  have 
been  able  to  have  rescued  CHimberland  from  the  hands 
of  tbii  sharper ;  hut  in.  this  manner  we  n^ileet  the 
opportnnities  afforded  us  of  doing  good  ;  and  Frank,*' 
he  continued,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  energy,  "  i  tnU  ^ 
core  myseif  of  this  abominable  indolence :" — he  paused 
for  some  minutes  in  thought,  and  then  wlded,  "  Well,  I 
must  not  stand  here  raving  at  you  any  longer ;  it  is  get- 
ting vei7  late :  good  night,  old  Mtow!  1  sha))  be  glad- 
enough  to  tumble  into  bed,  for  I'm  as  tired  as  a  dog :  it 
really  is  astoni^ing  how  easily  I  am  knocked  up."  The 
absurdity  of  this  remark,  so  immediately  following  the 
resolution  he  had  expressed  with  so  much  enei^  but  a 
minute  before,  struck  ns  both  at  the  same  moment,  and 
occasioned  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  we  did  not  check 
Ull  we  recollected  with  what  dissonance  any  approach 
to  mirth  must  strike  the  ear  of  the  prisoner  (for  meh 
he  was  in  taxtt,  if  not  in  name),  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment. 

"  Now,  sir !  come,  Mr.  Fairl^b,  youll  be  late  for 
breakfast,"  were  the  first  sonnds  that  reached  my  under- 
standing on  the  following  morning  : — I  my,  understand- 
ing, as  1  had  heard,  mixed  up  with  my  dream,  sandiy 
noises  produced  by  unclosing  shutteis,  arranging  water 
jugs,  fcc.  which  appeared  to  my  aleep-bewildered  seiMs 
to  have  been  going  on  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  My 
faculties  not  being  sufficiently  aroosed  to  enable  me  to 
speak,  Thomas  continued,  "You'll  be  late,  Mr.  Fairiegh;" 
then  came  an  aside,  "  My  wig,  how  be  does  sleep !  I  hope 
he  ain't  been  taking  iauddclum,  or  morphcns,  or  any 
thing  of  a  somnambulons  natur*.  I  wouldn't  be  master, 
always  to  have  six  iM>ys  a  weighing  on  my  mind,  for  alt 
the  wealth  of  the  ingies. — Mr.  Pairle^.  1  say !"  "There 
don't  make  such  a  row,"  replied  I,  Jumping  out  of  bed  ; 
"is  it  late  1"  "Jest  nine  o'clock,  sir;  Master  and  Mr. 
Cumberland's  been  gone  these  two  hours.  Shocking 
aSair,  that,  sir;  it  always  gives  me  quite  a  turn  when  any 
of  onr  gents  is  expelled;  it's  like  lieing  thrown  out  of  | 
place  at  a  minute's  warning,  tm  I  said  to  Cook  tmly  thh*  i 
morning.     '  Cook,'  said  I,  '  life's  a  curionn  thing,*  I 

there's  "  "  the  breakfast  Iwll  ringiiur,  by  all  that's  , 

unlucky,"  exclaimed  I ;  and  down  stairs  I  ran,  with  one  i 
arm  in,  and  one  out  of  my  jacket,  leaving  Thomas'  to 
conclude  his  speculations  on  the  mutability  of  human 
aflaire  as  be  best  might,  solus. 

"  How  are  we  going  to  kill  time  to-day  r  inquired  ^ 
Oakland*,  as  soon  as  we  had  done  breakfast."  "  We 
mustn't  do  any  thing  to  outrage  the  proprieties,"  sud 
Coleman ;  "  remember  we  are  on  partAe  iChonnfur." 
"  On  a  flddlerttick,"  interrupted  Lawless ;  "  let's  ail  ride  1 
over  to  the  Duke  of  York,  at  Bradford,  shoot  »ome 
pigeons,  have  a  champ^ne  breakfiist,  and  he  home 
again  in  time  for  the  old  woma&'s  fi>ed  at  fire  o'eloek. 
I  dare  say  I  can  pick  up  one  or  two  fellows  to  go  with 
us."  "  So,"  said  Oaklands,  "  that  sort  of  thing  won't 
do  to-day.  1  quite  agree  with  Freddy,  we  ought  not  to 
do  any  thing  to  annoy  the  Doctor  upon  this  OGcaaion; 
come,  Lawless,  I  am  snre  you'll  say  so  too,  if  you  give  it 
a  moment's  thought."  "  Well,  he  s  a  good  old  fellow  in 
hia  way,  1  know,  but  what  are  we  to  do  then  1  something 
I  must  do,  if  it's  only  to  keep  me  out  of  miBcbiet." 
"  It's  a  lovely  day ;  let  us  hire  a  boat,  and  have  a  roTr," 
snggested  Coleman,  "  That's  not  against  the  l«w»,  is' 
it  i"  asked  Oaklands.  "Hot  a  bit,"  replied  Coleman  ; 
"  we  used  to  go  pulling  about  like  bricks  last  summer, 
and  Mildman  rather  approved  ttf  it  than  otherwise,  and 
s^d  it  was  a  very  healthy  exercise."  "  Tee,  that  will 
do,"  said  Lawless ;  "  I  feel  savage  Uils  moniii^»  aad  a 
good  pull  -will  take  it  out  of  mo  as  well  as  any  thing,  j 
Now,  don't  go  waatiogtime ;  let's  get  ready,  and  heoflT:" 
and  accordingly  in  lesa  than  half  an  boor  we  were  pre-  j 
pared  and  on  our  way  to  the  beach.  "How  are  we  ' 
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going:  to  do  itr  iaqnired  Lawless;  "you'll  take  m  oar 
OAkUnds  r  Oaklands  replied  in  the  affinnstire.  "  Can 
foil  row,  Fairlegh  i"  I  answered  that  1  could  a  little. 
"  That  will  do  famoiisly,  then,"  said  Lawlem ; "  we*Il  have 
a  four-oiir;  WilsoD  has  a  capital  little  boat  that  will  be 
just  the  thing ;  Freddy  can  ateer,  he's  a  very  fair  hand 
at  it,  and  we  four  felloMfs  will  pull,  so  that  we  need  not 
be  bothered  with  a  boatman :  I  do  abominate  those 
chaps,  they  are  such  a  set  of  humbugs."  No  objection 
was  made  to  thi«  plan  ;  tdwiess  succeeded  in  getting 
the  boat  he  wished  for ;  it  was  launched  without  any 
mifutdrcature,  and  we  took  our  places,  and  began  pul- 
ling away  merrily,  with  the- wind  (what  little  there  was,) 
and  tide  both  in  oar  iavour. 


$alin  Ucabcft. 


THE  PIODS  DKRVISH. 

A  Dertish,  who  Tffta  well  known  for  lus  ho\y 
manner  of  life,  irent  one  day  into  a  confectioner's 
shop.  The  owner  hastened  to  serve  the  holy  man 
in  trie  best  nuinner,  and  placed  before  him  a  vessel 
full  of  honey.  Scarcely  was  it  uncovered  -n  hen  a 
swarm  of  flies  settled  npon  it,  and  the  confectioner 
seized  a  brush  to  chase  them  away.  The  flies 
whieh  had  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel  easily 
saved  themselves ;  but  the  greater  number,  whose 
curiosity  had  enticed  them  to  venture  inside,  became 
eatnngled  in  the  honey,  and  so  fell  a  prey  to  the 
confectioner's  besom. 

The  Dervish  observed  thin  scene  wi^h  nttentive 
looks,  and,  after  some  reflection,  thus  commented 
upon  it : — "  This  vessel  is  the  earth ;  the  flies  are 
its  inhabitants.  Those  who  remained  on  the  edj^e 
are  the  wise,  who  know  how  to  place  a  boundary 
to  their  enjoyments ;  the  mass,  who  flew  into  the 
honey,  are  those  unwise  ones,  who  ^ive  the  rein  to 
ihair  incUnations,  and  follow  after  pleasure  without 
reserve.  When  the  sudden  wing  of  the  angel  of 
death  passes  over  the  earth,  the  men  who  stoo<l  as 
it  were  on  the  ed^e  of  the  vessel,  immediately  dis- 
entangle themselves,  and  take  their  ready  flight  to 
bcavcu  ;  but  the  slaves  of  excess  and  self-indulgence 
sink  deeper  into  the  mire  of  their  sins,  and  become 
an  easy  prey  to  the  evil  one." 

THE  WATER  OF  LIFE. 

The  prophet  Solomon  once  complained  of  the 
shortness  of  hximan  life.  "Ofwliat  nse  to  me  is 
my  great  wisdom,"  saidHe,  "if  I  am  not  permitted 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  it  ?  The  greater  part  of  my  life 
was  gone  before  I  attained  it,  and  now  that  I  begin 
to  nse  ray  experience,  I  find  myself  on  the  borders 
of  the  grave.  What  is  human  wisdom  but  a  trans- 
itory flower?  Many  days  and  weekspass  by  before 
the  bud  unfolds  itself :  no  sooner  is  the  blossom 
e\;  andcd  than  it  fades  away;  it  is  not  given  it  to 
sec  the  fniit  of  iis  existenee  *' 

So  spoke  the  Prophet,  sorroirintr;  then  lifting  tip 
b's  eyes,  he  saw  an  angel  from  heaven,  bearing  a 
vessel  made  of  sapphire  in  his  hand.  *'  Solomon,'' 
s-tid  the  messenger  from  above,  '*  I  come  from  the 
throne  of  the  EternaL  lie  has  heard  thy  com- 
plaint, and  lo.  1  am  sent  to  bring  thee  the  Water 
of  Liffe;  by  it  thou  may'st  become  immortal  and 
enjoy  eternal  yimtb,  but,  if  thou  refuse  to  drink  it, 
then,  when  thy  time  is  come,  thou  wilt  go  the  way 
nf  all  flesh.  The  Eternal  has  placetl  the  choice 
bsfore  thee :  do  that  which  seemeth  best  in  thuie 


eyes."  The  angel  placed  the  vessel  at  the  feet  of 
the  Prophet  an^  disappeared.  Solomon  was  unde- 
cided wnat  to  do,  so  he  assembled  his  visiers  and 
took  counsel  with  them.  They  advised  him,  with 
one  accord,  to  become  inuBortal,  but,  because  Bu- 
tiraar,  the  wisrat  of  hisviners  was  absent,  the  Pro- 
phet desired  him  to  be  called  and  kid  the  question 
before  him. 

"Great  king,"  answered  Batimar,  "is  this  water 
of  life  given  to  thee  alone,  or  may  others  partake 
of  it  with  thee  1" 

"  The  Most  High  has  granted  this  favour  to  me 
alone." 

"  Then,"  returned  the  vizier,  "  will  thy  wives,* 
thy  children,  and  thy  friends,  one  after  another  die 
away  from  thee.  Like  a  tree  which  is  every  year 
despoiled  of  its  fairest  frnit,  thou  wilt,  every  year, 
every  week  of  thy  life,  have  to  lament  the  death  of 
A  beloved  one.  What  charm  can  there  be  in  an 
immortality  whit^  hnngs  with  it  unceasing  sorrow? 
If  evervthi'ng  thou  lorest  is  not  to  endure  as  well 
as  thyself,  then  would  an  immortal  Kfe  become  an 
everlasting  misery." 

"  Thus  also  do  I  think."  saM  the  Prophet ;  "  this 
earth  is  not  made  to  bear  immortal  cliildren,  else 
would  the  sun  remain  immovable  in  the  midst  of 
heiven.  My  lamentation  was  unreasonable.  A 
wise  man  dweUing  for  ever  in  this  valley  of  fools, 
and  bearing  for  ever  the  chain  of  earthly  desires, 
without  seeing  the  end  of  such  a  winding  passage ; 
that  man  would  be  the  most  unhappy  creature 
found  beneath  the  sun." 

When  the  Prophet  retnmed,  the  water  in  the 
vessel  was  dried  up.  He  knelt  down  and  said, 
"  Lord,  forgive  Thy  servant  if  lie  blamed  Thy  works ; 
with  Thee  alone  tlifre  is  wisdom  and  nnderstanding. 
Through  tbero  thou  hast  ordered  all  things;  what 
can  the  son  of  the  dost  do  bnt  praise  Thy  works  I " 


In  Original  Po«tr;,  the  Xsm«,  real  or  utUiMd,  of  tho  Author,  ii 
prinwl  in  Small  Capital!  under  the  title)  im  Sekfcliont,  it  it 
printed  In  Italics  at  the  aad.J 


MRS.  TOOOOOD. 

Comb  lixtm,  ladin !  Bsten,  knighti ! 

Y«  men  of  arms  and  glory! 
Ye  «hu  have  dohe  right  noble  dee^ 

Aye  love  the  poct'a  rtoiy. 
As  minslrpU  love  the  wsrrion  bold. 

And  joyfully  sing  tht^ir  fnme, 
O'ot  warrior^  hearts  the  poet's  tale 

Shall  peacefol  trinmphs  daim. 

Tnm  distant  lands  Arion  aaon, 

From  wnndnring  fu-  and  lonir. 
With  ^nsand  gold, — for  princely  hearts 

Dnnipd  no  ^ft  to  song. 
The  9oag  thttt  cheeml  tne  saddest  woe. 

The  tide  that  sii^  of  youth. 
Flowing  sweetly,  flowing  on. 

Thro*  labyrinths  of  truth. 

Bieh  tribatm  had  been  ponrrd  on  him, 

Arion  far  renowned. 
And  fair  and  gnntlc  loved  the  nde. 

Of  one  ^y  luture  crowned. 

(I)  See  Illuitntlon,  p.  113. 
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Biit  what  enn  gifts  ud  wlut  oui  gold. 

Or  Ftune's  loud  peal  avail, 
Wandering  from  hu  cluldliood'a  houw, 
llis  own  Cwinthiaa  rale  P 

0  Corinth,  let  me  bear  thy  scan, 
Thy  home-home  tones  once  moir, 

Xni  Ueu  thy  god>,  and  once  agun 
Kneel  thankful  on  thj  afaora : — 

Yet  chfCT  tiiaae  ryei  that  weep  akme. 
The  heart  that  h>ve8  me  well ; 

What  has  the  dim  world'i  wealth  for  mf , 
Far  from  that  annny  ddl  P 

Corintfiian  shall  my  sailora  be, 

liwn  safe  my  hoarded  atore ; 
For  Kcnerotts  and  bold  and  true 

The  wns  &ir  Corinth  bore. 
"Vhfy  shall  repeat  thy  eherished  name, 

Uccall  the  joys  gone  bj, 
Tlii^  smiling  actM  of  hope's  yoong  life, 

To  ravisli'd  raemoiy. 

And  gaily  blew  the  joyous  wind, 

And  snsg  among  the  saiK 
The  breece  came  by  as  breath  of  life. 

Id  tboae  home-ltoundiag  galea. 
llf.  lost  iu  thought,  haagH  o'er  tlie  piw, 

1'Uc  pa^t  with  him  alone, 
And  nurmnring  diildhood's  uekidy, 

To  the  singer's  aoothiiig  tune. 

Meanwhile  the)-  tye  liia  (ten)*  askiaior, 

Ankimre  they  eye  his  gold, 
Durk  ^lnnc«  interpreted  dark  gkiicp. 

And  binudv  Uiouglita  unfold. 
They  will  seize  their  prey— their  tiger  hearts 

Tliir>t  for  the  poetit  store; 
Unburied  ca»t  iiim  to  the  wave, 

Thai  }  ii'lds  her  dead  no  more' 

"  Ah— spare  my  life,"  Arion  cried, 
**  Connthiaaa,  bear  my  prater ! " 

But  iron  resoWe  had  seawd  hu  heart, 
Nor  wealth  nor  life  to  spare. 

*■  I  will  sing  a  song,  and  a  litsi  long  song. 
And  ye  raall  hear  my  Uy ; 

1  will  deck  me  in  die  princely  robr, 
Won  on  ft  festal  day," 

Be  robed  him  in  liis  broidered  rube, 

His  brow  a  garlnnd  bunad, 
like  bright  Apollo,  n-ondrona  fulr. 

When  goda  stand  listening  round. 
He  woke  liis  liarp — forth  streamed  the  notea, 

And  echo  wfily  gave 
A  cry  of  joy,  aad  music  fioala, 

llfjoicing  o'er  the  wave. 

Down  diish'd  Iw  to  his  bithful  aea. 

Immortal  guardians  near,— 
And  swift  an  eudrding  host  surronnd 

Dim  to  the  gods  most  dear. 
A  dt^iin  xteuned  in  gobies  Kaha^ 

Among  the  frothir  mm. 
And  bore  him  gkiiring  on  her  way, 

Safe  to  his  Icmg-lond  hoow. 

A  lovelier  sight  was  ne'er  beheld 

Upon  the  gross-green  scsf 
Than  when  o'er  biUows  and  their  sptune 

They  bounded  fearleasly. 
The  Ocean's  king  Arion  rode, 

Leading  a  Nereid  tnia. 
Calm  in  his  godlike  grac^  pride. 

Upon  his  wild  domiiB. 


(I)  "To  die  dcstilutaof  burial"  was  considered  one  of  the 
graaiast  misfortunei  by  tbe  Ureekii  and,  of  all  formi  of  death, 
anipwreck,  in  which  the  body  was  swallowed  up  by  the  deep,  was 
thoo^t  the  most  terrible.  They  ware  poueased  with  the  opinion, 
that  th^r  souls  conld  not  bo  admitted  fato  the  Eljslan  abadet  (ill 
the  body  was  committed  to  tbe  satlhj  and  that.  If  Ibey  never 
obtained  bnrial,  the  time  of  their  exelualaa  fhan  the  roeeplaclD  of 
ghoaU  was  no  lass  than  a  hundred  years. 


How  sculpture  hastes  with  eager  hand 

Her  magic  art  to  ply, 
Hccording  uitU  a  sixer's  love 

This  deed  of  poe^. 
.\t  Tsnanis  the  l)olplun  stands 

With  &ir  Arion's  form ; 
His  iMKic  harp  in  his  bending  hand, 

Amid  the  battling  storm. 


iVtfennantons. 


"  I  have  here  made  onlj  a  nosegay  of  culled  flovcn. 
and  have  bnni|ht  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  string  that 
ties  (hmu'—MvHlalgiu. 


DiaOOTXRT  OF  WIRE. 

De.  HEitcEUfjH,  in  his  "History  of  Aactent  and 
Modem  Wined,"  gives  tbe  following  aceonni  of  the  dis- 
covery of  vine,  on  the  authority  of  a  Persiatt  MS.  Tbe 
Persian  emperor  who  founded  PcraepoH*,  being  ex- 
tremely fond  of  grapes,  put  some  into  a  jar  to  pre- 
serve them;  tasting  them  while  they  were  ferment- 
ing, he  found  them  so  bad  that  he  put  them  back,  lad 
marked  poCnon  on  the  jar.  Hia  farounte  mistress,  from 
some  canse  weary  of  life,  drank  tbe  liqaor,  which,  the 
fcnueutatiou  being  at  an  end,  ma  so  pleasant  as  to  re- 
concile her  to  life,  instead  of  poUoniug  her.  The  king 
found  out  what  had  taken  place,  and  thos  irinc  vag 
(liiKovered. 

OBIOJK  OF  THE  WORD  "  QCIE." 

Vkkt  few  words  ever  took  Huch  a  run,  or  were  saddled 
with  eo  many  meanings  as  this  monosyllable;  and, 
however  strange  the  word,  it  w  stiU  more  strange  that 
uol  one  of  our  lexicographers,  from  Bayley  to  Jwibhmi, 
ever  attempted  on  explanation,  or  gave  a  deri\'aUoo  ^f 
it.  The  reason  U  very  obvious;  it  is  bccansc  it  baa  no 
meaning,  nor  is  it  derived  from  any  language  in  the 
world  ever  known,  from  the  Babylouish  confuniou  to  this 
day.  When  Itichard  Daly  was  patentee  of  the  Irish 
theatres,  he  spent  the  evening  of  a  Saturday  in  com- 
pany with  many  of  the  wits  and  men  offitshion  of  the 
day.  Gambling  was  int^uced,  when  the  uianagrr 
stiuted  a  lai^e  sum  that  he  would  have  t^pokcn  all 
throngh  the  principal  strecti  of  Dublin  by  a  certain 
hour  next  day,  Sunday,  a  word  having  no  meaning,  and 
being  derived  from  no  known  language ;  wagers  were 
laid,  and  stakes  depo«>itc<1.  Daly  repaired  to  the  theatre, 
and  despatched  all  the  servants  and  snpemumcraries  with 
the  word,  "(Juiz,"  which  they  challEed  on  every  door 
and  shop-window  in  town.  Shops  being  i>hat  all  next 
day,  eveiy  body  going  to  and  conung  from  tbur  difl^rent 
places  of  woruiip  saw  the  word ;  and  every  body  re- 
peated itj  so  that  "  Quiz ''  >vas  heajd  all  through  Dnblin. 
The  circumstance  of  so  strange  a  word  being  on  every 
door  and  window,  caused  much  surprise ;  and  ever 
8Lnce,  shoald  a  strange  etoiy  be  attempted  to  be  passed 
current,  it  dnirB  fotu  the  expreedon,  "  You  arc  qoiz- 
zing  me." 


*•*  The  Title  and  Index  to  the  first  Votnue  may  be  had,  price 
lid.;  also,  (ho Covers,  priee  Is.  W. 
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RKM.4RKABLE  VOLCANIC  PHENOMENA. 

THB  SAKTOBIXI  ISLES  AND  THE  TEAE  OF  JSIDA. 

Thi  combustible  malter  wbicb  cauxeB  eruplionfi  does 
Dot  appear  to  be  nniverwily  diffused  throDghoat  the 
euth,  but  U  collected  in  pftiiicular  spots,  districtB,  or 
t^ODfi,  and  diBposod  in  beds  or  velng  of  smaller  or 
greater  diinen8ion{>,  since  volcknoes  appear  either  in 
groups,  or  in  lengthened  ranges,  or  extended  lincB, 
ThoB,  Iceland  and  ita  neighbourhood  present  one  group, 
whilst  the  Andes  of  America  form  a  lengthened  range 
of  volcanic  action.    Although  the  Hubterrancous  con- 


I 

ncxion  of  the  ecvcral  members  of  any  group  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  it  docs  not  foUo'w  that  ignition  should 
take  place  in  all  at  once ;  ou  the  contrary,  eruption 
probably  takes  place  only  in  that  part  of  the  vein  or 
bed  which  undeigoes  chemical  decomposition,  conse- 
quently one  volcanic  crater  of  a  group  or  line  will  be  in 
a  state  of  activity,  whilst  the  others  lie  dormant  or  have 
become  entirely  extinct. 

Extinct  volcanoes  are  generally  found  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sea,  whilst  those  that  are  most 
active  are  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  and  many  of  them 


ISO 


BHABPE'8  HAOAZIKE. 


are  actusUy  tubmarine,  or  Bitoated  in  the  very  bed  of  i 
tho  ocean.  When  a  volcano  burets  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  the  substancet  throvn  np  often  rine  above 
the  surface,  formipg  rodtcB  and  isbnds ;  each  has  been 
the  case  throughout  every  ocean  on  the  globo.  This 
intereBting  phenomenon  took  place  in  tne  Santorinl 
lAlaudn,  in  the  Qrecian  Archipelago.  It  has  been 
handed  down  by  the  ancients,  that  all  these  idands 
sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  this  opinion 
is  rendered  probable  by  occurrences  of  different  epochs 
of  modem  date.  New  islands  were  produced  by  the 
action  of  subterraneous  fires,  appearing,  intersecting, 
separating  the  old  ones ;  sometimes  comiag  close  to 
them,  and  at  times  actually  united  with  them,  till  some 
violent  convulsions,  similar  to  that  which  had  first  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  depths  of  tiie  sea  and  thrown  them 
up  to  the  surface,  agun  swallowed  them  ap,  and  made 
them  wholly  to  disappear. 

The  eruption,  with  the  effects  of  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  is  that  which  occurred,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  inbabitanta  of  those  islands,  in  1707.  On  the 
23rd  of  Uarch  of  that  year,  the  commencement  of  the 
new  island  was  visible  fnxa  the  whole  coast  of  San- 
toiino.  The  first  persons  who  perceived  it  imagined 
that  it  was  the  wreck  of  some  Teasel,  and  hastened  to 
the  shore  to  plunder ;  but  what  was  their  astonishment 
to  find  a  mass  of  rocks  rising  from  the' watery  depths 
and  spreading  over  the  surface  1  This  phenomenon  had 
been  preced^  by  an  earthquake,  which,  indeed,  was 
l^e  only  alanniag  ugn  that  heralded  it.  This,  however, 
sufficed  to  diffuse  amongst  the  inhabitants  a  copstcma- 
tion,  that  the  current  traditions  of  former  disastrous 
consequences  seemed  to  justify. 

Fear  soon  gave  place  to  cariosity ;  some  Greeks  were 
bold  enough  to  land  upon  this  new  shore.  They  found 
its  surfiwc  to  be  of  a  very  white  and  -very  soft  stone ;  but 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  they  saw  a  quantity  of 
fresh  Oysters,  whldi  Me  scarcely  ever  known  at  Santo- 
rino.  They  were  busily  engaged  gathering  them  up, 
when  they  felt  the  ground  move  and  rise  under  their 
feet,  carrj'ing  them  with  it.  Terrified,  they  leaped  into 
their  boat ;  and  a  very  few  days  after,  the  new  island 
had  increased  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  to  nearly 
double  its  first  breadth.  It  continued  for  two  months 
receiving  f^h  additions,  which  it  frequently  lost  sud- 
denly. Enormous  rocks  borne  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves,  showed  themselves,  disappeared,  and  then  again 
appe^^  to  swell  its  si7.e;  hut  a  new  and  still  more 
curious  and  terrible  phenomenon  was  preparing. 

In  the  month  of  July  there  suddenly  appeared,  about 
ftfxty  paces  from  the  White  Island  already  thrown  up,  a 
chain  of  black  and  calcined  rocks,  which  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  torrent  of  thick  and  whitish  smoke.  This 
smoke  spread  a  fearful  infecticm,  and,  wherever  it  pene- 
trated, the  silver  and  copper  were  blackened,  and  the 
inhabitants  immediately  suffered  from  violent  head- 
aches, accompanied  by  vomitings.  Some  days  after- 
wards, the  neighbouring  waters  became  hot,  then  boil- 
ing, and  a  great  quantity  of  dead  fish  were  found  upon 
the  shore.  A  dreadful  noise  was  heard  in  the  bowcia  of 
the  earth,  lengthened  fiasbes  of  fire  proceeded  from  the 
sea,  and  tho  rocks  vomited  forth  by  these  fires  formed 
into  accumulated  masses,  and  joined  themselves  to  the 
first  island,  which,  however,  still  preserved,  for  some 
time,  its  white  coloor.  From  that  moment  the  moutli 
of  Uio  volcano  was  continually  casting  forth  torrents  of 
fire  and  burning  rocks,  a  shower  of  pumice-stones 
covered  the  sea,  and  all  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
inhabitants  of  Santorino  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in 
dens  and  eaves. 

The  dreadful  roar  and  redoubled  pe^  of  subterranean 
thunder,  enormous  rocks  thrown  upwards  even  to  the 
skies,  sulphureous  torrents  dyeing  the  waters,  and  fieiy 
waves  extending  over  the  surface  of  a  boiling  sea, — all 
united  to  form  a  picture  at  once  sublime  and  fearful. 
It  continued  for  nearly  a  whole  y^r;  at  length  the  fire 
abated,  and  there  remained  only  a  thick  smoke. 


Th«  18th  of  Jnly,1708,8ome  persons  had  the  courage  to  ii 
venture  upon  an  examination  of  the  scene  of  so  many  phe- 
nomena.   The  following  is  th^  account  given  by  one  of 
ihem  of  theiradventorolis  enterpri^  : — Having  laien  | 
care  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  caic  (kiDd  of  long  boat), 
well  caulked,  and  every  crevice  ^lly  stopped  up  and 
secured ;  and  having  determined  upon  landi^,  if  it  were 
possible,  we  made  direct  to  the  island  at  theside  where  the  |' 
sea  was  not  boiling,  but  where  it  was  smok  ing  very  densely.   ! ' 
Hardly  had  we  entered  into  the  smoke  than  we  felt  an  || 
almost  stifling  heat.    We  put  our  hands  into  the  water  !, 
and  found  it  burning,  though  we  were  still  five  hundred 
paces  from  our  destination.   There  being  no  likelihood 
of  our  being  able  to  advance  fiuther  on  that  side,  we  | 
turned  towards  the  most  distant  point  of  the  large  ' 
crater,  and  at  which  the  island  had  always  increased  in  I 
length.     The  fires  which  were  visible  there,  and  the 
sea  which  was  casting  out  large  fire-flakes,  obliged  us  to 
take  a  great  circuit;  and  yet  we  felt  the  heat  verj-  much. 
On  my  way  I  bad  leisure  to  observe  the  space  which 
the  new  island  occupied ;  its  greatest  bright  seemed  to  - 
be  two  hundred  feet,  its  breadth  about  one  mile,  and 
its  circumference  five  miles.  jl 

"  After  having  passed  more  than  an  hour  in  this  sur- 
vey, we  now  felt  a  wish  to  approach  the  island,  and  once  i 
more  to  attempt  a  landing  at  the  place  which  I  men-  | 
tioned  before,  as  having  been,  for  a  long  time,  called 
the  White  Island.  For  several  months  this  part  had 
ceased  to  grow,  and  never  had  there  been  cither  fire  or  ' 
smoke  perceptible.   We  re-embarked  and  rowed  to  that 
side.  We  were  neu^y  two  hundred  paces  from  it,  wiien, 
putting  our  bands  into  the  n-ater,  we  felt  that  the  nearer  l| 
tru  approached  the  hotter  it  became.    We  now  pounded,  |, 
and  the  whole  line,  570  feet  long,  was  thrown  out  with-  | 
'  out  reaching  the  bottom.    WhUe  deliberating  whether 
we  should  proceed  any  further,  the  large  mouth  emitted  j 
columns  of  fire,  with  as  much  violence  and  as  much  {{ 
noise  as  usual,  and,  to  complete  our  ill  fortune,  the  ' 
breeze,  which  was  somewhat  Iresh,  brought  down  apon 
us  the  cloud  of  ashes  and  smoke  emitted  by  it ;  happy,  I 
however,  was  it  for  us  that  it  brought  nothing  else.  Ij 
Ludicrous  figures  were  we,  thus  covered  by  this  shower  |i 
of  cinders,  but  none  of  us  had  much  inclination  to  laugh;  ; 
we  thought  only  of  getting  away  as  quickly  as  we  could ; 
and  in  good  time  we  did  so,  for  scarcely  had  we  got  I 
a  mile  and  half  from  the  island,  when  the  bellowing  \ 
and  thundering  began  again,  and  a  quantity  of  redhot 
stones  fell  upon  the  very  spot  we  had  just  occupied.  I 
When  we  landed  at  Santorino,  our  boaUuen  made  uh  |' 
observe,  that  the  great  heat  of  the  water  had  taken 
almost  the  whole  <h  the  pitch  off  our  caic,  which  was  ' 
b^inning  to  open  in  every  part."  ' 

During  the  ten  succeeding  years  there  were  several  i 
eruptions  of  this  volcano ;  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  inacti- 
vity, but  this  pause  in  its  energies  may  be  only  a  pre- 
paration for  stilt  greater  convulsions.   The  water  is  no  , 
longer  hot  in  any  part,  and  no  exhalation  is  visible ;  \ 
but  a  gteit  quantity  of  sulphar  and  bitumen  is  occa- 
siobally  emitted  from  the  sides,  which  floats  upon  tLe  i 
waters  without  mingling  with  it,  and  colours  them  dlf-  j 
fereutly,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  | 
bituminous  particles  they  carry  away  with  them. 

Similar  furnaces  exist  in  many  archipelagoes.  The 
last  day  of  the  year  1720>  a  new  island  was  snddculi,- 
formed  in  the  Stiait  b^ween  the  island  at  St.  Midiacl  i 
(the  most  volcanic  of  the  Azores)  uid  Jestrara.   It  was 
about  a  league  in  circumference;  and  as  it  were  bris- 
tling with  immense  rocks  reaembling  pumiTO-t-tone.  ] 
Every  night  globes  of  fire  and  streams  of  fiery  matter 
shot  np  like  sky-rockets,  to  a  height  of  three  or  four 
thousand  feet.   The  water  waa  very  hot  all  around ;  and 
the  sea  was  boiling  to  such  a  distance,  that  it  would  ' 
have  been  dangerous  to  approach  the  island,  which  rose  ; 
to  such  a  height  that  it  was  visible  eight  or  ten  leagues 
off.   Some  short  time  after  it  gave  way  and  totally  dU-  I 
appeared. 

The  isUnd  of  St  Miehael  contuns  a  volcanic  monn-  ' 
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tain,  an  eruption  of  which  took  place  in  1628,  and  pro- 
I  duced,  near  the  shore,  in  a  place  where  there  were  over 
a  hundred  feet  of  water,  a  Tolcanic  rock,  a  lea^e  and 
a  half  in  length,  lAich  rose  360  feet  above  the  terel  of 
the  ocean ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  observed  with 
terror,  that,  in  proportion  aa  the  new  island  was  pro- 
jected above  the  ocean,  the  eummit  of  the  vtrfcono  St. 
George,  in  the  Pico  or  Peak-island,  aank  down,  though 
I  there  waa  an  intervening  space  of  more  than  thirty 
I  leagues  between  the  two  theatres  of  the  explouon. 
This  last  &et  would  seem  to  confirm  the  eoifjectares  of 
some  natnraliats,  that  there  exists  a  sub-mariiH  c(Bnmu- 
nication  between  volcanoes,  as  well  in  those  which  throw 
out  fiery  matter,  as  in  those  whence  water  and  fire  alter- 
nately issue.  The  explosion  of  these  columns  of  water 
is  attributed  to  tiie  &1I  of  subterranean  springs  upon 
the  burning  bitumen.  Near  Guatemala,  m  America,  are 
two  mountains,  one  of  which  is  ci^ed  a  fire-volcano,  and 
the  other  a  water-volcano,  on  acconot  of  ite  casting  up 
a  quantity  of  streams.  It  is  sud  of  the  former,  that,  by 
the  light  of  ite  flames,  a  letter  may  be  read  at  night  at 
the  distance  of  three  miles. 

These  phenomena  are  bo  aatenishing,  that  many  a 
mind,  instead  of  submitting  iU  imaginations  to  the 
laws  of  a  soond  philosophy,  has  Buffered  it  to  wander 
into  BuperstitiooB  &ncies,  and  little  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous  should  regard 
these  appearances  with  snperstttioos  terror.  The  Quan- 
chies,  the  indigenons  infawitanto  of  Tenerifie,  believed 
the  Peak  of  Jeyda  to  be  the  mouth  of  Tartaros,  and  the 
I  vulgar  amongst  its  present  coloniste  look  npon  it  aa  the 
entrance  to  hell.  This  celebrated  Peak  cannot  be  ap- 
proached without  danger.  The  English  philosopher, 
j  Edetu,  who  vidted  it  in  1716,  behdd  running  down  its 
'  bUek  Mdes,  nnmerons  streama  of  Bulphnraons  Are,  fonn- 
.  I  iug  a  thousand  winding  paths ;  in  other  places  the  soil 
itself  is  burning,  or  slightly  covering  immense  abysses, 
which,  at  every  moment,  threaten  the  adventurous  tra- 
veller with  the  fate  of  Empedocles.  From  the  height 
of  ite  crater  are  visible  the  twenty  thousand  rocka  form- 
ing the  structure  of  tiie  idand,  ueient  pyramids  of 
Ood's  own  construction,  resembling  from  aiiu  the  ruins 
of  a  Palmyra  or  a  Peraepolis.  From  this  crater  issues, 
almost  continually,  either  smoke  or  fire,  the  characteristic 
and  fearful  token  of  former  and  dreadful  explosions. 

Two  celebrated  tmvellers  of  modem  times,  Hum- 
lK>Mt  and  Bonpland,  visited  this  Peak  of  Jeyda,  the 
I    highest  volcanic  mountain  on  the  riobe,  rising,  as  it 
!    does,  eleven  thonsand  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
altore  the  level  of  the  sea.   In  the  account  of  their  ex- 
|iedition  Humboldt  tells  ns— "  Thong^i  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  and  under  African  skies,  we  sufiered  much 
from  cold  during  the  night.   Not  being  provided  with 
either  tent  or  cloaks,  we  stretched  ourselves  upon  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  where  we  were  greatly  incommoded  with 
the  flame  and  smoke  whidi  the  wind  was  incessant 
driving  towards  us.    We  had  endeavoured  to  make 
fmme  kind  of  screen  from  the  irind  by  sheete  tied 
together ;  but  they  took  fire,  a  circumstance  which  we 
did  not  perceive  until  the  most  part  of  it  bad  been  con- 
sumed by  the  flames.   We  had  never  before  passed  a 
□igfat  at  BO  great  an  elevation ;  and  little  did  I  then 
I    imagine  that,  at  the  back  of  the  Cordilleras,  we  should 
'    one  day  inhabit  cities,  the  site  of  which  is  higher  than 
j    the  top  of  the  volcano  which  we  hoped  to  reach  the  next 
day.    The  more  the  tem|x:rature  lowered  the  more  the 
I    clouds  gathered  round  the  Peak ;  the  north  wind  again 
1    scattering  them,  and  the  mooQ-beama  penetrating 
through  them,  ite  diidc  apponing  at  times  in  lirigfater 
lufttre  from  the  deep,  dark-blue  of  these,  its  back-ground. 
The  appearance  of  the  volcano  gave  a  sublime  character 
to  tlus  nocturnal  scene.   Sometimes  the  Peak  was  en- 
tirely concealed  from  us  by  the  fog,  sometimes  it  ap- 
peared in  terrif>-iDg  nearness,  and,  like  an  enormous 
pyramid,  projected  ite  shadow  over  the  cloods  beneath 
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]       In  Uie  morning  Humboldt  and  Boapland  set  oat  on 


their  way  to  the  top  of  the  Peak.  ^Vhat  waa  their 
admiring  wonder,  when,  seated  on  the  brink  of  the 
volcano,  they  contemplated  the  spectacle  which  sur- 
rounded them  !  A  bright  clear  sky  over  their  head, 
— beneath  them  masBes  of  vapours,  perpetually  driven 
by  the  wind,  were  rolling  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  till 
some  current  of  air  suddenly  parting  them,  forest-^, 
villages,  the  port  of  Orotova,  with  ite  ships  lying  at 
anchor,  the  vines,  the  gardens  with  which  the  city  i:: 
surrounded,  appeared,  as  if  by  some  magic,  through  tliu 
wide  cliasms,  and  spreAd  out  before  them  into  the  fitr 
distance,  so  that  from  the  top  of  these  desert  regions 
our  two  travellers  might  gaze  upon  the  inhabited 
world,  and  expatiate  in  thought  over  the  wide  field  of 
science,  or  soar  from  the  sublime  contemplation  of 
nature  to  the  still  moro  sublime  conception  of  which 
man  alone  has  been  made  capable — the  adoring  coii- 
teCD^Iation  of  the  Ood  of  nature. 

Though  the  Peak  of  Jeyda  gives  such  perpetual  in- 
dication of  being  a  homing  mount^n,  there  has  been  no 
actual  eruption  since  1304,  at  which  period  the  fine 
port  of  Ganachica,  overwhelmed  by  burning  lava,  was 
utterly  destroyed. 

Temporary  volcanic  eruptions  take  place  from  time 
to  time  in  different  countries  of  the  globe.  In  1534, 
about  half  a  league  from  the  town  of  Aigle,  in  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  a  vast  mass  of  earth  iasnra  suddenly 
from  between  two  rocks,  thrown  out  by  pent-up  exhala- 
tions which  were  struggling  to  escape.  This  pheno- 
menon had  been  preceded  by  a  great  earthquake,  lasting 
from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and  repeated  for  three  davB 
consecutively.  This  mass  of  earth  was  precipiteted  in 
a  few  moments  over  the  subjacent  valleys  and  ncigh- 
bonring  conntiy.  A  whole  hamlet  was  first  swallowed 
up,  wiun  the  exception  Of  only  one  house :  and  the  earth 
increasing  as  It  rolled  along  like  a  snow-hall,  buried,  in 
a  village  below  the  hamlet  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, sixty-nine  houses,  one  hundred  and  six  bams, 
more  than  one  hundred  pentons,  and  a  quantity  of 
cattle.  This  explosion  of  earth,  accompanied  by  a 
shower  of  stones,  and  by  acloud  mixed  with  sparkn  and 
smoke,  with  the  diBengRgement  of  snlpfauroua  \-apoiirfi, 
occupied  abont  a  league  in  length,  and  in  breadth  almut 
twelve  acres.  It  was  doubtless  to  the  effort  to  find 
vent  of  the  volcanic  fire,  that  the  earthquake  which  took 
place  the  few  previous  days  is  attributable. 

These  convulsions  of  nature  present  sometimes  strsngc 
phenomena.  In  1660,  an  earthquake  was  feltat  Bordeaux 
and  Narbonne,  in  which  a  mountain  at  Bigorre  disap- 
peared, and  a  lake  was  found  in  ite  place.  An  oc- 
currence of  a  similar  nature  took  place  in  France  in 
1821.  On  the  15tb  of  June,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  dreadfnl  noise  was  heard  for  more  than  five 
or  six  minutes,  in  the  environs  of  Aubenas,  and  was, 
audible  at  more  than  fdx  leagues  round.  They  knew 
not  how  to  account  for  it,  when  at  the  same  instant  a 
very  high  mountein  called  "  Oerbier  de  JonCj''at  the  foot 
of  which  ,  the  I^oire  takes  ite  rise,  gradually  aank,  disap- 
peared, and  in  ite  room  was  a  lake.  ThismounUin  wa.s 
so  high,  that  the  ascent  was  most  difficult  to  the  top, 
which  terminated  in  a  point,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
wbicl)  was  a  fount^n.  The  convulrion  was  bo  great 
tba^  its  shock  was  felt  Ave  leagues  round. 

An  remarkable  a  fact  is  told  of  the  time  of  Pliny. 
"  The  lart  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  the  territory  of 
Mams,"  Baj*B  the  learned  naturalist,  "a  plantetion  of 
olives  belonging  to  TectiusMarcellus,  theBomanknight, 
was  tianspbrted  to  the  opposite  sideof  the  public  road." 

In  196S,  after  drradml  shocks  in  Canada,an  extent  of 
rodcs  of  a  hundred  leagues  iras  levelled,  presenting  to 
the  eye  only  a  flat  plain. 

The  raging  sea  hin^  also  been  known  to  burnt  with 
irresistible  force  ite  bounds,  and  to  hurl  vessels  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  forests.  This  has  happened  pcvcral 
times,  particularly  in  earthquakes  teking  place  in 
Mexico.  In  a  hurricane  at  Guadaloupe,  on  the  ninth  of 
September,  1788,  a  ship,  of  eight  thousand  quintals 
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liurden,  anchored  in  a  road,  vas  carried  more  than  fire 
thousand  feet  inland, 

ProfesBOr  Jameson  gives  the  following  distribution  of 
one  hundnd  and  nUiety-three  rolcanoea  in  ft  state 
of  activity : — 

Continent  of  Europe 
European  Islanda 


Continent  of  Asia 
Asiatic  IsIU  . 
African  Isles  . 
Continent  of  America 
American  Isles . 


.  I 

.  12 

.  8 

.  68 

.  8 

.  87 

.  19 

19S 

To  these  we  may  add  the 

Crater  of  Kiruwa,  in  Hawanh,  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Isles. 

Volcano  of  Joribora,  island  of  Snmbawa. 
„      Jofns,  Friendly  Isles. 
„      Barren  Island,  one  of  the  AndamanA, 
in  Etay  of  Bengal, 
and  the  snbnuuine  volcanoes  Nye,  off  the  coast  of 
Iceland ;  Sabren»,off  St.  Hicbael's,  and  Graham's  Island, 
not  fkr  from  the  east  coast  of  Sicily. 


FRANK  FAIRUEOH; 


SCENES  FROU  THE  UFE  OF  A  PRIVATE  PUPIL. 


Tbk  momiDg  was  beautiful ;  it  was  one  of  those  en 
joyable  days,  which  sometimes  occur  in  early  spring,  and 
in  which  nature,  seeming  to  overleap  at  a  bound  the  bar- 
rier between  winter  and  summer,  gives  us  a  delightful 
foretaste  of  the  good  things  she  has  in  store  for  us.  The 
clear  bright  sea,  its  surface  just  niCBed  by  ft  sUght 
breeze  from  the  south-west,  sparUed  in  the  sniubine, 
and  fell  in  diamond  showers  from  our  oars,  as  we  raised 
them  out  of  the  water,  while  the  calm  serenity  of  the 
deep  blue  sky  above  us,  iq)peai«d  inde^  a  fitting 
emblem  of  that  heaven,  in  wnioh  "ibe  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  lert." 

The  peaceful  beauty  of  the  soene  seemed  to  impress 
vrra  the  restloes  spirits  of  which  our  little  party  was 
composed,  and,  by  common  consent,  we  ceased  rowing, 
and  suffered  the  boat  to  drift  witE  the  tide,  merely 
pulling  a  stroke  now  and  then  to  keep  her  hesid  in  Uie 
rij^t  direction.  After  floating  for  some  twmtj  minutes 
or  so  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  Lawleea,  who 
never  could  remain  quiet  long,  dropped  the  blade  of 
bis  oar  Into  the  water  with  a  splash  that  made  us  all 
start,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  "  Well,  this  may  be  very 
sentimental  and  romantic,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  it  doesn't  strike  me  as  particularly  entertaining. 
Why,youfiBllow8wereaIlaslen),I  believe. "  "Heigho!" 
excuuned  Oaklands,  routing  himself,  with  a  deep  ngh, 
"  I  was  in  such  a  delicious  reverie ;  what  a  barbarian  you 
arc,  Lawlese ;  you  seem  utterly  ignorant  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  doIce-far-niaUe."  "  Ddce-far-demlakin!"  was  the 
reply,  in  tones  of  the  greatest  contempt  "  I  would  not 
be  as  Isiy  as  you  are,  Oakhmds,  for  any  money.  Tou 
are  fitter  to  lounge  about  in  Bcmie  old  woman's  draw^- 
room,  tlian  to  buidle  an  oar."  "Well,  I  don't  know," 
answered  Oaklands,  qtdetly,  "  but  I  think  I  can  row  as 
long  as  you  can."  "  Yon  do,  do  you  1"  rejoined  lAwless, 
"  it  will  be  odd  to  me,  if  yon  can.  1  don't  think  I  was 
stroke-oar  in  the  crack  boat  at  Eton  foe  a  year,  without 
knowing  how  to  row  a  little ;  what  do  you  say  to  having 
a  tiy  at  once  T  *'  With  alt  my  heart,"  replied  Oaklands, 
divesting  himself  of  Us  mdsfaoat,  braces,  and  neckcloth, 
— which  latter  article  he  bnoed  UghtW  round  his  wiust 
—an  example  speedily  followed  by  Lavlevk   "  Nov, 


you  young  shavers,  pull  in  your  oars,  and  we'll  give  you 
a  ride,  all  free,  gratis,  for  nothing."    Motleos  and  I 
hastened  to  comply  with  Lawleaa's  directions,  placing 
th«  oaiB  and  seating  oniselves  so  as  not  to  intemrewith 
the  trim  of  the  boat ;  while  he  and  Oaklands,  each 
taking  a  firm  grasp  of  his  oar,  commenced  polling  away 
in  real  earnest.    They  were  more  evenly  ma(«faed  than 
may  be  at  first  imagined,  for  Lawless,  though  much 
shorter  than  Oakland^  was  very  square  built,  and  broad 
about  tlw  Moulders,  and  his  arms,  which  wore  unusually 
l(mg  in  proportion  to  his  height,  presented  a  remark- 
aUe  deruopment  of  muscle,  while  it  was  evident  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  Imndled  his  oar,  that  he  Ka& 
the  more  practised  rower  of  the  two.   The  boat,  urged 
by  tiieir  powerful  strokes,  appeared  to  fly  tiirough  the 
water,  «hile,cliff  and  headland  {we  were  rowing  along 
shore  ri>out  half  a  mile  from  the  beach)  came  in  view 
and  dlsqupeared  again  like  ecenea  in  some  monng  pa- 
norama. We  must  now  have  proceeded  some  mile»s 
yet  still  the  rival  cliampions  conUnued  their  exertions 
with  unabated  energy,  and  a  degree  of  strength  that 
seemed  inexhaustible.   Greatly  interested  in  tbe  event, 
I  had  at  first  watched  the  contending  parties  with 
anxious  attention,  but,  perceiving  that  the  efforts  they 
were  making  did  not  produce  any  visible  effects  upon 
them,  and  that  tiie  struggle  was  likely  to  be  a  protracted 
one,  I.took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  open  a  letter 
from  my  sister,  which  I  had  received  just  as  I  was 
leaving  the  house.   I  was  sorry  to  find,  on  perusing  it, 
that  my  bther  had  been  suffering  from  an  inflammatory' 
attack,  brought  on  by  a  cold  which  he  had  caught  in 
returning  from  a  visit  to  a  sick  parishioner,  through  a 
pouring  run.   A  postscript  from  my  mother,  however, 
added,  that  I  need  not  make  myself  in  the  least  uneasy, 
as  the  apothecary  assured  hor  that  my  &ther  was  going 
on  as  well  as  pos^ble,  and  would  probably  be  quite 
restored  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so.    On  observing 
the  date  of  the  letter,  I  found  I  ought  to  have  receiTCd 
it  the  day  before.  Arguing  from  this  (on  the  "no-news 
being  good-news"  system)  that  Ishould  havebeard  agnin 
if  anything  iiad  gone  wrong,  I  dismissed  the  subject 
fh>m  my  mind,  and  was  reading  Fanny's  account  of  a 
juvenile  party  she  had  been  at  in  the  neighbourhood, 
when  my  attention  was  roused  by  Coleman,  who  laying 
his  band  on  my  shoulder  said — "  Look  out,  Frank,  it 
won't  be  long  now  before  we  shall  see  who's  best  man ; 
the  work's  banning  to  telt"   Thus  invoked,  I  raised 
my  eyes,  and  perceived  that  a  change  had  come  over 
tiie  aspect  of  a&lrs,  while  I  had  been  engaged  with  mv 
letter.   Oaldands  and  Lawless  were  still  rowing  witL 
the  greatest  perseventnce,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that 
thdr  strokes  were  drawn  with  less  and  less  vigour  each 
Boceeedlng  time,  while  their  fludied  faces,  and  heavy 
breathing,  proved  that  the~^  severe  labour  they  had 
undergone  had  not  been  without  its  effect.   The  only 
visible  difference  between  them  was  that  Lawless,  from. 
Us  superior  training,  had  not,  as  a  jockey  would  say, 
"turned  a  hair,*  while  the  perspiration  hung  in  bi^ 
drops  upon  the  brow  of  Oaklands,  and  the  knotted, 
swollen  veins  of  his  hands  stood  out  like  tightly  strained 
cordage.    "Hold  hard,"  shouts  Lawless.    "I  say, 
Harry,"  he  continued,  as  soon  as  they  had  left  off  row- 
ing, "how  are  you  getting  onT   "I  have  been  cooler 
in  my  life,"  replied  Oaklands,  wiping  his  fiue  with  his 
handkerchiet  "Well,  I  think  it's  about  a  drawn  battle,"* 
said  Lawless,  "  though  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  if  yon 
were  in  proper  tr^ning,  I  should  be  no  match  for  yon, 
even  with  the  oar."  "  What  made  you  stop,  just  then  1 " 
inquired  Oaklands,  "  I'm  sure  I  could  have  kept  on  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  if  not  more."  "  So  could  1," 
replied  Lawless,"  ay,  or  for  half  an  hour,  if  I  had  been 
put  to  it;  but  I  felt  the  work  was  beginning  to  tell,  I 
saw  you  were  getting  used  up,  and  I  recollected  that  ve 
should  have  to  row  back  with  the  wind  against  us,  vrhich, 
as  the  breen  is  freshening,  will  be  no  such  easy  matter ; 
BO  I  thought  if  we  vent  on,  till  we  were  both  done  np, 
ve  slmald  be  in  a  regular  fix."  "  It's  lucky  yon  rcmem- 
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berodit/'saidOaklands;  "I  was  so  excited.  lahould  have 
gone  on  putling  as  long  as  I  could  have  held  an  on; 
we  most  he  some  distance  from  Helmstone  hy  (his  Ume. 
llave  you  any  idea  whereabouts  we  areT  "  Let's  hare 
a  look,"  rejoined  Lawless.  "  Yes,  that  tall  cliff  yoo  see 
there  is  the  Nag's  Head,  and  in  the  little  bay  beyond 
fltands  the  village  of  Fisherton.  I  vote  we  go  ashore 
there,  have  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  draught  of 
porter  at  the  inn,  and  then  we  shall  be  Able  to  pnu  back 
again  twice  as  well." 

This  proposal  seemed  to  afford  general  satisfoctioD ; 
HulUns  and  I  resnmed  our  oars,  and,  in  leas  than  half 
an  hour,  we  were  safely  ensconced  in  the  sanded  parlour 
of  tho  "  Dolphin,"  while  the  pretty  barnuud,  upon 
whom  also  devolved  the  duties  of  widtress,  hastened  to 
place  before  us  a  smoking  dish  of  eggs  and  bactfi,  which 
we  had  chosen  in  preference  to  red  herrings, — the  only 
other  dainty  the  Dolphin  had  to  offbr  as,— Coleman  ob- 
serriog,  that  "  a  Wd  roe"  was  the  only  part  of  a  her- 
ring worth  eating,  and  we  bad  had  that  uready,  as  we 
came  along.  "  I  my  love,  have  you  got  any  bottled 
porterl"  enquired  LAwless.  "  Yes,  sir,  and  very  good  it 
u,"  replied  the  smiling  damsel.  "  That's  a  blessing," 
observed  Coleman,  piously.  "  Bring  us  up  a  lot  of  It, 
there's  a  dear,"  reaomed  Lawless ;  "  and  some  pewter 
pota— porter's  twice  as  good  oat  its  own  natlre  pew^ 
ter."  Tbos  exhorted,  the  blooming  waitress  tripped  off, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  basket  containing  six  bottles 
of  porter.  "  That's  the  time  of  day,"  said  Lawless ;  "  now 
for  a  cork-screw,  pretty  one;  here  you  are,  Oaklands." 
"  I  most  own  that  is  capital,  after  such  hard  work  as  we 
have  been  doing,"  obaervod  Oaklands,  as  he  moipUed  the 
pewter  pot  at  a  draught.  "  I  say,  Ma^,"  asked  Coleman, 
"  what's  gone  of  that  young  man,  that  used  to  keep  com- 
pany along  with  yon,— that  nice  young  chap,  that  had 
such  insinivatin  ways  with  him  X'  "  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about,  sir ;  I've  oothink  to  sur 
to  no  young  man  wbataumever,"  replied  the  damsel  ad- 
dreaaed,  diaking  her  curls  eoqaettishly.  "  Ah !"  ughed 
Coleman,  "  if  I  were  bat  single  now,"  "  Why,  you  never 
mean^  say  you've  got  a  wife  already,  such  a  very  young 
gentleman  as  you  are  J"  "  Not  oidy  that,  but  three 
little  pledges  of  connubial  felicity,  and  a  fourth  expected 
next  week,  if  it  ina't  twins,"  continued  Coleman,  pathe- 
tically. "  Well,  I  never  !"  exclaimed  the  bar-maio,  saiv 
prised,  for  once,  out  of  her  company  mannen ;  then,  ob- 
serving a  smile,  at  her  expense,  going  the  round  of  the 
party,  she  added,  "  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  are  making  fun 
of  me,  sir;  ofa,  fye,  you're  a  wicked  yoong  gentleman,  I 
know  you  are."  "  Never  mind  him,  my  dear,"  afdd  Law- 
less, "  but  give  me  another  bottle  of  porter."  In  con- 
rerse  such  as  this,  the  meal,  and  the  half  dozen  of  porter 
were  finished;  in  addition  tfririilch.  Lawless  ohoae  to 
have  a  glau  (k  biandy-and-water  and  a  eigar.  Having 
been  rendered  unusu^ly  hungry  by  the  sea  air  and  the 
unaccustomed  exercise  of  rowing,  i  had  both  eaten  and 
drunk  more  than  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  which 
cause  may  be  attributed  my  falling  into  a  doze ;  an  ex- 
ample which,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  was  followed 
by  most  of  the  others.  I  know  not  how  long  my  nap  had 
lasted,  when  I  iros  aroaaed  by  hearing  Coleman  excUm, 
"  Why,  I  think  it  rains  1  Lawless,  wake  up  !  I  don't 
much  like  the  look  of  the  weather."  "  What's  the  row  T 
enquired  Lawless,  leisurely  removing  his  logs  from  the 
table  on  wliich  they  had  been  resting,  and  walking  to 
tJu  window,  a  (cat,  by  the  way,  he  did  not  perform  qatte 
as  steadily  as  usual.  "  By  Jove  [**  heeontinned,  "  tiie 
wind's  blowing  great  guns ;  we  must  look  shaip,  and  be 
off— wo  shall  ^ve  the  lica  getting  up."  Ac«>rduigly,  the 
bill  was  rung  for,  and  paid ;  Mary  received  half-anjrown 
and  a  kiss,  and  down  we  ran  to  tho  beach,  where  diffi- 
culties wo  were  little  prepared  for  awaited  us. 

Tho  wind,  which  we  had  observed  was  rising  when  we 
landed,  had  increased  during  oar  stay  at  the  inn,  and 
was  now  blowing  almost  a  gale  ttom  the  south-west; 
whilst  the  aea,  which  we  had  left  smooth  as  a  lake^  was 
rolling  in*  and  Ineakiog  on  tiie  beaeh,  in  somewhat 


formidable  waves.  "  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Coleman,  as 
soon  as  he  had  observed  the  state  of  affairs,  "  I  won't 
attempt  to  steer  in  such  a  sea  as  that ;  it  requires  great 
skill  and  jndgment,  besides  a  stronger  hand  tiian  mine, 
to  keep  the  boat's  head  right ;  if  I  were  to  let  her  turn 
her  broadside  to  one  of  those  waves,  it  would  be  a  case 
of  '  Found  drowned,'  with  some  of  as,  before  long." 
"  What's  to  be  done,  thenf  enquired  Oaklands.  "  I  am 
sure  I  can't  do  it,  it's  a  thing  I'm  quite  ignorant  of;  all 
my  boating  having  been  on  the  river,"  "  Let's  hire  tme 
of  those  amphibious  beggars  out  ther^  to  steer  fbr  as," 
proposed  Lawleaa,  pointing  to  a  group  of  fishermen 
who  were  lounging  round  an  old  boat,  not  &r  fVom 
where  we  stood,  "  they're  up  to  all  the  right  dodges,  you 
maydepend.  Here,  my  men  I  which  of  you  will  earn  ha\t- 
a-guinea,  by  steering  our  boat  for  us  to  Helmstone  V  "  I 
wouldn'^  master,  for  ten  times  the  moneys*  replied  an 
old  nvaUier-beaten  boatmu,  in  a  tarpaulin  hat ;  "  and 
if  youll  take  an  old  man's  adviea,  gentlemen,  yoall  none 
of  you  venture  oat  in  that  cockloHBhcll  this  afternoon ; 
the  wind's  getting  up  every  minute,  and  we  shall  have  a 
rough  night  of  it."  "  Nonsense,"  replied  Lawless ;  "  I've 
oft^  be^  out  in  worae  weather  than  this.  Are  you,  all 
of  yoa,  frightened  by  that  old  woman's  croaking  T  con- 
tinued he,  turning  to  the  gronp  of  men.  "  He's  no  old 
woman,"  replied  a  sturdy  fellow,  in  a  rough  pea-jacket : 
"  he's  been  a  better  sailor  than  ever  you'U  be,  and  he's 
right  now  too,"  he  added.  "  It's  as  much  as  a  man's  life 
is  worth  to  go  to  sea  in  that  bit  of  a  thing,  with  the 
waves  running  in  as  they  do  now, — and  with  such  a  set  of 
landlubbers  as  them  for  a  crew,"  he  mattered,  turning  . 
awagr.  "  Sapnoso  we  try  and  get  something  to  take  us 
home  by  land,"  sn^^ce^ed  Oulands;  "and  leave  the 
boat  for  some  of  these  good  fellows  to  bring  home,  as 
Boon  as  the  weather  will  allow."  "  You'll  have  to  walk, 
sir,"  replied  one  of  them,  civilly;  "  I  don't  believe  there's 
a  cart  or  horse  in  the  place  ;  they  all  went  inland  thin 
morning,  with  fish,  and  won't  retora  till  to-morrow." 
"  There,  you  hear  that»"  Lawleaa,  iriio  had  just 
drank  enough  to  render  him  cq>tiouB  and  obatinate, 
"  I'm  not  giMUj^  to  walk  to  please  anybody'B  fancy ;  I  see 
how  it  ia, — I  did  not  bid  high  raoi^L  A  couple  of  gui- 
neas for  any  one  who  will  come  with  as,"  added  be.  "A 
couple  of  guineas  is  not  to  be  got  every  day,"  observed  a 
disagreeable  looking  man,  who  had  not  yet  spoken ;  , 
"  and  it  is  not  much  odda  to  me,  whether  1  ^k  or  swim  t 
now;  thoae  eustwn-lnnue  sbariu,"  added  h^  with  an  oatli ,  \ 
"  look  BO  close  after  one,  that  one  can't  do  a  stroke  of  > 
work  that  will  p<^  a  fellow  now-a-days.  Money  down.  ' 
and  I'm  your  man,  ur,"  he  added,  turning  to  Lawless. 
"  That's  the  ticket,"  s^d  Lawless,  handing  him  the  mo- 
ney. ".I'm  glad  to  see  one  of  you,  at  least,  has  got  a 
litUe  plnofc  l^it  Um,  Come  uoug."  I  could  see  that 
Oaklands  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the  plan,  evidently 
considering  we  were  mnning  a  fooUsh  risk ;  but,  as  no- 
thing abort  of  a  direct  quarrel  with  Lawlese  could  have 
prevented  it,  his  habitual  indolence  and  easy  temper 
prevailed,  and  he  remuned  ulent.  I  felt  much  inclined 
to  object,  in  which  case,  I  had  little  doubt  the  nuyonly 
of  the  party  would  have  sumxwted  me;  bat  a  boyish 
dread,  lest  my  retnaal  ahoold  be  attribated  to  cowardice, 
prevented  my  doing  so.  With  the  assistance  of  tho  by- 
standers, we  contrived  to  launch  our  little  bark,  without 
further  misadventure  than  a  rather  heavier  sprinkliuK 
of  salt-water  than  was  agreeable.  Bowing  in  such  a  sea, 
Ikowever,  proved  much  harder  work  than  I,  for  one,  luul 
any  idea  d^;  we  made  acueelyau'wv  against  tho  warex,  I 
and  I  soon  fblk  snre  that  it  wonld  be  ntteriy  impotsaiblc 
for  us  to  reaeh  Helmstone  by  any  exertions  we  were  ca- 
paUe  of  malting.  The  weather  too  was  getting  worse 
every  minute ;  it  rained  heavily,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  were  able  to  prevent  the  cresta  of 
some  of  the  larger  waves  from  dasoing  into  our  boat  ; 
in  hat,  as  it  was,  she  was  already  half  friU  of  water, 
which  poored  in  &ster  than  Coleman  (who  was  the  only 
penon  not  otbervdss  engaged)  conhl  bale  it  oat  "Upon 
my  word.  Lawless,  it's  madness  to  attempt  to  go  on," 
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exclaimed  Oakhnds ;  "  we  ore  throwing  KW$y  oat  Ureat 
for  nothing."   "  It  certainly  looks  rather  queeriah,"  re 
plied  Lawlesa.   "  What  do  you  eay  about  it,  my  man  1" 
be  ashed  of  the  pereou  whom  he  bad  engaged  to  Bteer 
us.    "  1  say,"  replied  the  fellow,  In  a  suriy  tone,  "  that 
our  only  chance  ia  to  m^e  for  the  beach  at  once,  and 
we  shall  hare  better  luck  than  we  deserve,  if  we  reach  it 
alive."   As  be  spoke,  a  lai^r  wave  than  oaual  broke 
against  the  bow  of  the  boat,  dinging  in  such  a  body  of 
water,  that  we  felt  her  stagger  under  it,  and  I  believed, 
for  a  moment,  that  we  were  about  to  aiok.  This  decided 
the  question  ;  the  boat's  head  was  put  about,  with  aome 
difficulty,  and  we  were  soon  Btnuaing  erery  nerre  to 
reach  the  shore.  As  we  neared  the  beach,  we  perceired 
t  hat,  even  during  the  short  time  which  had  elapsed  sinoe 
we  quitted  it,  the  sea  had  become  considerably  rougher, 
and  the  line  of  surf  now  presented  anything  but  an 
encouraging  appearance.   A»  we  ^)prDached  the  break- 
era,  the  Btecraman  desired  us  to  back  with  pnr  oars,  till 
he  saw  a  favourable  opportuni^ ;  and  the  moment  be 
^avc  uu  the  signal,  to  pull  in  as  bard  as  we  were  able. 
After  a  short  pause  the  signal  was  given,  and  we  at- 
tempted to  pull  in  as  he  bad  directed ;  but,  in  doing 
this,  we  did  not  act  exactly  in  concert — Lawless  taking 
his  stroke  too  xoon,  while  Mullins  did  not  make  his 
soon  enough  ;  consequently  we  missed  the  preciae  mo- 
ment, the  boat  turned  broadside  to  the  beach,  a  wave 
poured  over  us,  and  in  another  instant  we  were  struggling 
in  the  water.  For  my  own  part,  I  sacceeded  in  gaining 
my  legs,  only  to  be  thrown  off  them  again  by  the  next 
wave,  which  hurried  me  along  with  it,  and  dung  me  on 
the  shingle,  when  one  of  the  group  of  fLshermen  who  had 
witneHsed  the  catastrophe,  ran  in,  and  seizing  me  by  the 
arm,  in  time  to  prevent  my  being  washed  back  again  by 
the  undertow,  dragged  me  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  wares. 

On  recovering  my  fset,  my  first  impulse  was  to  look 
round  for  my  companions  ;  1  at  once  peroeired  Lawless, 
Mullins,  and  OaklandB,  who  were  apparently  imiiyured, 
though  the  latter  held  his  hand  pressed  against  his 
forehead,  as  if  in  pain  ;  but  Coleman  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  "  Where  is  Coleman  1"  exclaimed  L  "  There  Is 
some  one  clinging  to  the  boat»  itiU,"  obserred  a  by- 
stander. I  looked  anzioQsly  in  the  diiection  indicated, 
and  perceived  the  boat  floating  bottom  upwards.  Just 
beyond  the  line  of  breakers ;  while,  clinging  to  the  keel, 
was  a  figure  which  I  instantly  recognised  to  be  that  of 
Coleman.  "Oh,  save  him,  save  him,  he  will  be  drowned," 
cried  I,  in  an  agoi^  of  fear.  "  Ten  guineas  for  any  one 
who  will  get  him  ont,"  shouted  Lawleaa;  but  nobody 
seemed  inclined  to  stir.  "  Give  me  a  rope,"  cried  I, 
seizing  the  end  of  a  coil  which  one  of  the  boatmen  had 
over  his  shoulder,  and  tying  it  round  my  waist.  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  f  asked  Lawless.  While  he  spoke 
a  laige  wave  separated  Coleman  from  the  boat,  and  as 
it  poured  its  huge  volume  upon  the  beach,  bore  him 
along  with  it.  With  the  swiftness  of  thought  I  sprang 
forward,  and  aacoeeded  in  throwing  my  arms  round 
him,  ere  the  next  advancing  wave  dashed  over  us.  And 
now  my  foresight  in  iasteniug  the  rope  around  me, 
proved,  under  Providence,  the  means  of  saving  both 
our  lives.  Though  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  force 
of  the  water,  I  contrived  to  retain  my  graap  of  Coleman, 
and  we  were  hauled  up,  and  conTcgred  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  surf,  by  the  strong  armi  those  on  shore,  ere 
another  wave  could  approach  to  claim  its  victims. 

On  recovering  my  consciousness,  (I  had  been  partially 
stunned  by  the  violence  of  my  last  fall,)  I  found  myself 
lying  on  the  beach,  with  my  bead  resting  on  the  breast 
of  Oaklands.  "  My  dear,  dear  Fnmk,  thank  God  that 
yon  are  safe  1"  ezchdmed  he,  pressing  me  more  closely 
to  him.  "What  of  Coleman t"  asked  I,  endeavonilng 
to  raise  myself.  "  They  are  taldng  him  to  the  inn,"  waa 
the  reply ;  "I  will  go  and  see  if  1  can  be  of  any  use,  now 
1  know  yon  are  unhurt ;  but  1  could  not  leave  you  till  I 
felt  sure  of  that."  "  I  fhncied  you  seemed  in  pain  just 
now,"  said  I.  "  I  struck  my  head  ag^nat  some  part  of 
the  boat  when  she  cnpfliwd,"  retunied  OiUandi,  "and 


the  blow  stunned  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  so  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  till  I  saw  you  rush 
into  the  water  to  save  Coleman ;  that  roused  me  effectu- 
ally, and  I  helped  them  to  puU  you  both  out.  Frank, 
you  h»ve  saved  his  life.""  "  If  itisaaved,"  r^oinedl ;  "let 
us  go  and  see  bow  he  is  getting  on;  I  think  I  can  walk 
now,  if  you  will  let  me  lean  upon  your  arm."  With  the 
assistance  of  Oaklands,  I  contrived  to  readi  the  inn 
without  difficulty;  indeed,  by  the  time  I  got  there  (the 
walk  having  served  in  great  measure  to  restore  my  <ir- 
culatlon),  1  scarcely  felt  any  ill  effects  £rom  my  late 
ezertiooa.   The  inn  presented  a  rare  scene  of  confusion  ; 
people  were  hnirying  in  and  out,  the  messenger  sent  for 
the  doctor  had  just  returned,  breathless,  to  say  he  waa 
not  to  be  found, — the  fat  landlady,  in  a  state  of  the  great- 
est ezcitvnent,  was  going  about  making  impracticable 
suggestions,  to  which  no  one  pMd  the  slightest  attca-  '| 
tion,  while  Colanan,  still  insensible,  was  lying  wrapped 
in  blankets  bofore  a  biasing  fire  in  the  pariour,  with 
the  pretty  bar-maid  sobbing  piteously  on  her  knees 
beside  him,  as  she  chafed  his  temples  ^vith  some  strong 
esseao^   "  That's  the  time  of  day ! "  exclumed  Lawless, 
as  his  eye  fell  upon  a  printed  card  ifhich  the  landlady- 
had  just  thrust  into  his  hand,  headed,  "  The  directions 
of  the  Humane  Society  for  the  restoration  of  persons 
apparently  drowned."   "We  shall  have  it  now,  all 
n^t,"  added  he,  and  then  read  as  follows : — "  The  first 
observation  we  must  make,  which  U  most  important,  is, 
that  rollijig  tbs  body  on  a  tub"—"  Bring  a  tub,"  cried 
the  landlady,  eagerly,  and  off  started  several  of  the  by- 
standers to  fallow  her  injunctions — "  is  most  injurious,"  ; 
continued  Lawlesa,  "  but  holding  up  by  the  legs  with  the  | 
head  downwards" — (a  party  of  volunteers,  commanded 
by  the  landlady,  rushed  fonrard  to  obudn  possession  of 
Coleman's  legs}  "ia  certain  deaUt,"  shouted  I^wlea^ 
concluding  the  sentence.   While  this  was  going  on,  I 
had  been  rubbing  Coleman's  hands  between  my  own, 
in  the  h<^  of  restoring  circulation ;  and  now,  to  my 
extreme  delight,  I  pero^red  a  slight  pulsation  at  the 
wrist;  next  came  a  deep  dgh,  followed  by  a  tremaloua 
motion  of  the  limbs;  and,  betore  five  minutes  were 
over,  he  was  mffidently  restored  to  sit  up,  and  recognise 
tiioae  ahont  him.  After  this  his  recovery  progressed 
with  Boch  n4>idity,  that  ere  half  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
he  waa  able  to  listen  with  interest  to  Oakland's  account 
of  the  circumstances  attending  his  rescue,  when  Lawlesa, 
hastily  entering  the  room,  exclaimed — "  Here's  a  piece 
of  good  luck,  at  all  events ;  there's  a  post-chaise  just  , 
st4^wed,  returning  to  Helmstone,  and  the  boy  agrees 
to  tue  vaM  for  a  ahillins  a  head,  as  soon  as  he  has 
done  watering  his  horses ;  now  is  Freddy  getting  on  1 — 
will  he  be  able  to  go  V  "  All  right,  old  fellow,"  replied 
Coleman.  "  Thanks  to  Fairish  in  the  first  instance, 
and  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy  and  water  m  the  second, 
Richard  'b  himself  again  I"   "  Well,  you've  had  a  near 
shave  for  it,  this  time,  howerer,"  nid  lAwlesa ;  "  there 
is  more  truth  than  1  was  aware  of  in  the  old  prorerb, 
'  If  you  are  bom  to  be  hanged,  yon  will  never  be 
drowned ; '  though,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Frank  Fairish, 
yon  would  not  have  lived  to  fulfil  yonr  destiny."  in 
another  ten  minutes  we  were  all  packed  in  and  about 
the  post-chaise ;  Coleman,  Oaklands,  and  myself  occu- 
pying the  interior,  while  Lawlesa  and  Mullins  rode 
outside.  The  promise  of  an  extra  half-crown  induced 
the  driver  to  use  his  best  speed.   At  a  quarter  before 
five  we  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  home,  and  if  that, 
day  at  dinner  Mrs.  Mildman  observed  the  pale  looks  and 
jaded  appearance  of  some  of  the  party,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  she  has  remained  up  to  the  present 
hour  in  total  ignorance  as  to  their  cause. 

Ab  1  was  nndresring  that  night,  Coleman  came  into 
my  room,  and  grasping  my  huid  with  his  own,  shook 
it  warmly,  Baying, "  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  Fraidc, 
without  coming  to  thank  you  for  the  noble  way  in 
which  you  risked  your  own  life  to  save  mine  to-day.  I 
laughed  it  off  before  Lawless  and  the  rest  of  the  fdlowi, 
for  Then  I  feel  deeply,  I  bate  to  show  it ;  but  indeed. 
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(and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  «rhil«  he  spoke,)  indeed 
1  am  not  ungTBtefiil."  "My  dear  Freddy,"  returned  I, 
"  do  not  suppose  I  thought  you  so  for  a  moment ;  there, 
say  no  more  ahout  it ;  you  would  hare  done  the  same 
thing  for  me  that  I  did  for  you,  had  our  positions  been 
reversed.**  "  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  was  Ma  reply, 
"  1  should  have  wished  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  not  every  one 
who  con  act  with  such  promptitude  and  decision  in 
momente  of  danger."  "  There  is  one  reqoest  I  should 
like  to  make,"  said  I.  "What  is  itr  replied  he, 
quickly.  "  Do  not  forget  to  thank  Him,  whose  instru- 
ment I  vras,  for  having  bo  mercifully  preserved  your 
life."  A  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  only 
answer,  and  we  parted  for  the  night. 

Owing,  probably,  to  over^tigue,  it  was  some  little 
Ume  before  I  went  to  sleep.  As  I  lay  courting  the 
fickle  goddess  (or  god  as  the  case  may  be,  for  mytho- 
logically  speakiog,  I  believe  Somnus  was  a  Ac),  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  my  present  feelings  with  those 
which  I  experienced  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival. 
Then,  overcome  by  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  filled 
with  a  lively  dread  of  my  tutor,  bullied  and  despised 
by  my  comranitaa,  and  separated  for  what  I  deemed  an 
interminable  peiiod  from  all  who  were  dear  to  me,  my 
position  was  far  from  an  enviable  one.  Now,  how 
difiereat  was  the  aspect  of  a&irs  !  With  my  tutor,  who, 
from  an  o^ect  of  dread,  had  become  one  of  esteem  and 
affection,  I  had  eveiy  reason  to  believe  myself  a  fiivou- 
rite;  I  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with 
those  of  my  oompaniona  whose  intimacy  was  best  worth 
cultivating;  wiale  with  the  others  I  bad  gained  a 
standing  which  would  effectually  prevent  their  ever 
venturing  seriously  to  annoy  me;  and,  above  all,  I  had 
acquired  that  degree  of  seif-confidence,  without  which 
one  is  alike  impotent  to  choose  the  good  or  to  refuse 
the  eviL  And  it  was  with  an  honest  pride  that  I 
reflected,  that  this  improvement  in  my  position  was 
mainly  owitig  to  a  steady  adherence  to  those  jninciplea, 
which  it  had  been  the  constant  aim  of  my  dear  parents 
to  instill  into  me  from  my  childhood.  I  fell  asleep  at 
last,  endeavouring  to  picture  to  myself  the  delight*  of 
relating  my  adventures  on  my  return  home,  how  my 
mother  and  sister  would  shudder  over  the  dangers  I  had 
escaped,  while  my  father  would  applaud  the  spirit 
which  had  carried  me  through  them.  The  vision  was  a 
bright  and  happy  one ;  wonld  it  ever  be  realized  } 

To  our  sDrpris«,  we  learned  the  next  momiog,  that 
Dr.  Mildman  had  arrived  by  the  last  coach  the  previous 
evening,  having  fortunately  met  with  Cumberland's 
uncle  at  his  house  of  business  in  town,  and  delivered 
bis  nephew  into  his  safe  custody  without  further  loes  of 
time.  The  breakfast  passed  over  without  the  doctor 
making  any  inquiry  how  we  had  amused  ourselves 
during  his  abaenee,  nor,  as  may  easily  be  believed,  did 
we  volunteer  any  information  on  the  subject.  On  re- 
turning to  the  pupils'-room,  I  found  a  letter,  in  my 
sister's  hand  writing,  lying  on  the  tabic.  With  a  feel- 
ing of  dread,  for  which  I  could  not  account,  I  hastened 
to  peruse  it.  Alas !  the  contents  only  served  to  realiu 
my  worst  apprehemdona  Uy  father's  illness  had  sud- 
denly assumed  a  most  alaimine  character,  inflammation 
having  attacked  the  lungs  wi^  so  much  violence,  that 
the  most  active  measures  had  failed  to  subdue  it,  and 
the  physician,  whom  my  mother  had  summoned  on  the 
firet  appearance  of  danger,  scarcely  held  out  the  slight- 
est hope  of  his  recovery.  My  mother  wished  me  to 
return  home  without  any  loss  tit  time,  as  my 
father,  before  he  became  delirious,  bad  desired  that  I 
might  lie  sent  for,  expressing  himself  most  anxious  to 
«co  me;  and  the  letter  concluded  with  a  line  in  my 
mother's  hand-writing,  exhorting  me  to  make  every 
exertion  to  reach  home  without  delay,  if  1  wished  to 
see  him  ^ive.  For  a  minute  or  two,  1  sat  vrith  the 
letter  still  open  in  my  hand,  as  if  stunned  by  the  intel- 
ligence I  had  received ;  then,  recollecting  that  every 
uinute  was  oflmportaifce,  I  sprang  np^saylng,  "Where's 
Dr.  Mildman  1  I  most  see  him  directly."  "Hy  dear 


Frank,  is  anything  the  matter  1  you  are  not  111  V  inquired 
Oakland^  anxiouwy.  "  Tou  uiTe  receiTed  some  bad 
news,  I  am  aSnid,"  sud  Coleman. 

"  My  father  is  veiy  ill,  dying  perhaps,"  replied  I, 
while  the  tears  which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restrain, 
trickled  down  my  cheeks.  After  giving  way  to  my 
feelings  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  necessity  for  action 
again  flashed  across  me.  "  What  time  is  it  uowl"  in- 
quired I,  drying  my  eyes.  "  Just  ten,"  replied  Oaklands, 
looking  at  hie  watch.  "  There  is  a  coaeh  which  starts 
at  the  half  hour,  is  there  notT  "  Yes,  the  Highflyer, 
the  best  dn^  on  the  road,"  returned  Lawless ;  "  takes 
you  to  town  in  five  hours,  and  does  the  thing  well,  too." 
— "  I  must  go  by  that,  then,"  replied  I.  "  What  can  1 
do  to  help  you  V  asked  Coleman.  "  If  you  would  put  a 
few  things  into  my  bag  for  me,  while  I  speak  to  the 
Doctor,"  rejoined  I.  "  I  will  go  and  get  a  ny  for  you," 
said  Lawless,  "  and  then  I  can  pick  out  a  nag  that  will 
move  his  pins  a  bit ;  tliat  will  save  you  ten  minutes,  and 
you  have  no  time  to  lose."  On  acquainting  Dr.  Mild- 
man  with  the  sad  intelligence  I  had  received,  and  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  me  to  depart  immediately, 
he  at  once  gave  me  his  permission  to  do  so;  and,  after 
speaking  kindly  to  me,  and  showing  the  deepest  sym- 

Githy  for  my  distress,  he  said  he  would  not  detun  me 
Dger,  as  I  must  have,  preparations  to  make,  but 
should  like  to  see  me  the  last  thing  before  I  started, 
and  wish  me  good  bye. 

I  found,  on  reaching  my  own  room,  that  all  was  quite 
ready :  Coleman  and  Thomas  (whose  honest  face  wore 
an  expression  of  genuine  commiseration)  having  ex- 
erted themselves  to  sare  me  ail  trouble  on  that  head. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  me  to  do,  hnt  to  take 
leave  of  my  fellow-pupils  and  Dr.  Mildman.  After 
shaking  hands  with  Lawless  and  Mullins,  (the  former 
assuring  me,  as  he  did  so,  that  1  was  certain  not  to  be 
late,  for  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  a  trap,  with 
a  very  spicy  little  nag  in  it,  which  would  have  me  there 
in  no  time,)  I  hastened  to  take  leave  of  my  tutor. 
After  inquiring  whether  I  had  sufficient  money  for  my 
journey,  and  begging  me  to  write  him  word  how  I  got 
nome,  he  shook  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  saying,  as  he 
did  so,  "  God  bless  you,  my  boy  !  I  trust  you  may  find 
your  father  better ;  but  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
remember  whose  hand  it  is  inflicts  the  blow,  and  strive 
to  say, '  Thy  will  be  done.'  We  shall  have  you  among 
us  again  soon,  I  hope ;  but  should  any  thing  prevent 
your  return,  1  wish  you  to  know,  that  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  progress  you  have  made  in  your 
studies ;  and,  in  other  respects,  you  have  never  given 
me  a  moment's  uneasiness  since  you  first  entered  my 
boose.   Once  more,  good  bye ;  and  remember,  if  ever 

Su  should  want  a  mend,  you  will  find  one  in  Samuel 
ildntan." 

The  fly-borse  proved  itself  deserving  of  Lawless's 
panegyric,  and  I  arrived  at  the  coach-omce  in  time  to 
secure  a  comfortable  seat  outside  the  Highflyer.  After 
taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  Oaklands  and  Coleman, 
who  had  accompanied  me,  I  ascended  to  my  place ;  the 
coachman  mounted  his  box  exactly  as  the  clock  chimed 
the  half-hour,  the  horses  sprang  forward  with  a  bound, 
and  ere  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  Helmstonc  lay  at 
least  a  couple  of  miles  behind  us. 

I  accomplished  my  journey  more  quickly  than  I  had 
deemed  possible,  and  bad  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  reaching  home  in  time  to  receive  my  father's  blessing. 
The  powerful  remedies  to  which  tiioy  had  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse,  had  produced  their  effect;  the  Inflam- 
mation was  subdued ;  but  the  struggle  had  been  pro- 
tracted too  long,  and  his  constitution,  already  enfeebled 
by  a  life  of  corutant  labour  and  self-devotion,  was  unable 
to  rally.  Having  given  me  a  solemn  charge  to  cherish 
and  protect  my  mother  and  sister,  he  commended  us  all 
to  the  care  of  Ilim,  who  is  so  emphatically  termed  "  the 
God  of  the  fatherless  and  widow;"  and  then,  his  only 
euthly  care  being  ended,  be  prepared  to  meet  Death,  as 
tiiose  al(mecandotowhom"todieisgi^''  When  the 
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Utt  beam  of  the  wttiog  mn  threw  a  golden  lint  arouml 
ihi  npin:  of  llic  lilUe  villa^^  ohufcli,  tbo^c  lips  which 
hii  HO  often  brenlhod  the  vonU  of  prayer  md  praise 
within  its  sacred  waUtt  were  mute  for  ever,  and  tlie 
KoaUe  spirit  which  animated  them  had  reiorned  to  Ood 
who  gave  it  t 

But  little  more  remains  to  be  told.  My  other's  in- 
come beins  chiefly  derived  from  his  chorch  preferment, 
and  his  charities  having  been  conducted  upon  too 
liberal  a  scale  to  allow  of  his  laying  by  money,  the  funds 
wiiich  remained  at  my  mother's  disposal  after  winding 
up  his  afimra,  though  enougli  to  secure  as  from  actual 
poverty,  were  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  my  conUaaing 
an  inmate  of  an  ostabliehment  so  expensive  as  that  of 
J)r.  Mildman.  On  being  informed  of  this  change  of 
circumstances,  the  Doctor  wrote  to  my  mother,  in  the 
kindest  manner;  speaking  of  me  in  terms  of  praise 
which  I  will  not  repeat,  and  inquiring  what  were  her 
fslnre  views  in  regard  to  me ;  expressing  his  earnest 
dedre  to  assist  them  to  the  ntmoet  of  his  ability.  At  the 
same  time  I  received  letters  from  Oaklands  and  Cole- 
man, full  of  lamentations  that  I  was  not  likely  to 
return  ;  and  promising,  in  the  warmth  of  their  hearts, 
that  their  bthers  should  assist  me  in  all  ways,  possible 
and  impMsible.  Mr.  Coleman,  senior,  in  particular, 
waa  to  do  most  unheard-of  things  for  me ;  indeed, 
Kreddy  more  than  hinted,  that  through  his  agency,  I 
might  consider  myself  secure  of  the  Attorney  General- 
ship, with  the  speedy  prospect  of  becoming  Chancellor. 
I  also  foand  enclosed  a  very  characteriitlic  note  from 
lAwlesB ;  vfaercin  he  stated,  that  if  I  really  was  likely 
to  be  obliged  to  earn  my  own  living,  ho  could  put  me 
lip  to  a  dodge,  by  which  all  tho  disagreeables  of  having 
BO  to  do  might  be  avcrided.  Thia  inhllible  recipe 
proved  to  be^  scheme  for  my  turning  stage  ooachman  I 
After  citing  numerous  examples  of  gentlemen  who  had 
done  so,  (amongst  whom  the  name  of  a  certain  baronet 
stood  forth  in  hi^  pre-eminence,)  he  wound  up  by 
desiring  me  to  a^ive  the  scheme  my  serious  attention, 
and,  if  J  Agreed  to  it,  to  come  and  spend  a  month  with 
him  when  be  returned  home  at  Midsummer ;  by  the  end 
of  which  time  he  would  engage  to  turn  me  out  as  finished 
a  "  Wf^fgoner"  as  ever  handled  the  ribbons.  To  these 
letters  I  despatched  suitable  replies ;  thanking  the 
writers  for  their  kindness,  but  refusing  to  avail  myself 
of  their  offers,  at  all  events  for  the  present ;  and  I 
linisbed  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  bo  my  &to  in  life 
what  it  might,  I  should  still  preserve  the  i^ud  and 
esteem  of  the  friends  whose  affection  I  prised  no  hi^y. 

Header,  the  "  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  Private  Pupil" 
are  ended.  To  the  writer  of  these  recollections  of  his 
boyhood — that  happy  time  in  which  sorrowsond  annoy- 
ances, however  sharply  they  may  be  felt  for  the  moment, 
nro  OS  quickly  forgotten,  while  pleasure  is  enjoyed  with 
a  ze^t  our  manhood  seeks  in  vain— when  life  and  hope  are 
strong  within  us,  and,  as  yet  untaught  by  sad  experience, 
we  love  with  full  and  trusting  hearts,— the  tai^k  of  record- 
ing these  various  scenes  has  been  a  pleasant  one. 

VVhether  the  reader  will  regard  his  share  of  tlic 
trouble  in  the  same  favourable  light  remains  to  be 
proved.  It  remains  for  him  also  to  determine,  whether 
the  "Private  Pupil"  haa  ezeited  his  interest  suffi- 
cicully  to  make  him  deuroos  of  learning  aught  of  the 
after  life  and  adventures  of  "  Fnmk  Furlegh." 


THE  ELOPEMENT.' 

{Fr<m  the  Oenmn  qf  Mutaus.) 

Os  the  small  piece  of  water,  named  Luckwit^  in 
Yogthmd,  whtdi  lies  on  the  borders  of  Thurin^  is 
dtnated  Uie  Caatle  o!  Unenstein,  which  was  formeriy 
an  abode  of  nuns,  who  were  dispersed  in  the  wars 
against  the  Hussites.    The  domains  were  in  the 


(I)  Bee  EnsraviiVi  PH* 


couree  of  time  given  over  to  a  lay  possessor  '  as  a  for- 
feited feif,  and  were  let  by  the  Count  of  Orlamund,  the 
proprietor  of  the  land,  to  a  tenant,  who  built  himself  a 
castle  from  the  ruins  of  the  cloister,  and  either  gave  his 
name  to,  or  received  it  from,  the  well-earned  possea- 
siona,  and  was  called  the  Bquire  of  Uallermund.  But 
he  soon  learnt  that  ecele^astical  wealth  does  not  prosper 
in  the  hands  of  the  laity ;  and  that  even  a  peaceable 
robbery  of  the  church  will  be  revenged  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  bones  of  the  holy  nuns,  which  bad  al- 
ready reposed  in  perfect  peace  for  centuries  in  the  dark 
vaulta  of  the  grave,  could  not  with  indifference  submit 
to  the  desecration  of  their  saDctuai7.  Once  in  every 
seven  years  did  some  one  of  them,  rising  from  her  tomb, 
march  around  the  court-yard,  parade  through  the  cham- 
bers, open  and  shut  doors,  and  create  a  fearful  noise  and 
clashing  in  the  chureh  poreh,  which  still  remuned  un- 
injured. In  time  the  inhabitant«  became  accustomed  to 
the  appearance  of  the  ghost,  and  when  the  period  came 
for  the  apparition,  the  domestics  avoided  entering  the 
chureh  poreh,  or  quitting  their  chamberB  by  night. 

At  the  decease  of  the  first  possessor,  the  estate  fell  to 
his dcscendanta  by  lawful  wedlock;  and  there  never  was 
a  male  heir  wanting  till  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  at  which  time  bloomed  the  last  shoot  of  the  race 
of  Lauenstein.  Squire  Si^smund  was,  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  a  very  excellent  man,  who  lived  on 
his  lands  with  a  good  reputation,  did  not  squander 
the  inheritance  which,be  derived  ^m  his  frugal  &therf^ 
but  enjoyed  by  it«  aid  the  pleasures  of  life.  He  had 
(as  soon  as  his  predecessor  vacated  his  place  for  him, 
and  left  him  the  possession  of  I>auenstein)  married 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  race,  and  became  the 
happy  parent  of  a  fine  girl. 

Mademoiselle  Emily,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  domestic 
afibirs,  was  in  a  great  measure  left  to  tiie  caree  of  trusty 
mother  Nature,  and  did  not  lose  by  this.  The  invisible 
artist,  who  does  not  willingly  endanger  her  reputation, 
and  usually  atonas  by  some  ch^  d'mtvre  for  any  mistake 
which  may  be  attributable  to  her,  had  granted  to  the 
daughter  a  more  liberal  proportion  of  intellect  and  of 
personal  charms  than  to  the  &tber ;  she  was  pretty,  and 
had  good  se  se.  In  time,  when  the  charms  of  the  young 
lady  Ix^ian  to  bloom,  her  mother's  views  were  directed 
to  elevating  high,  through  her,  the  splendour  of  the 
nearly  extinct  Cunily.  The  lady  poeaesBed  a  secret 
pride,  which  did  not  evince  itself  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  unless  in  her  value  for  their  genealogic  tree, 
which  she  considered  as  the  most  honourable  decoration 
of  the  house.  In  the  whole  extent  of  Vogtland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Russian  nobles,  she  saw  no  fiunil^' 
BO  rich  and  nolile  aa  that  she  should  deaire  to  see  the 
last  blossom  of  the  root  of  Lauenstein  transplanted  into 
it ;  and,  however  anxious  the  young  lords  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood might  be  to  obtain  the  lovely  prize,  the 
mother  bad  sufiicient  art  to  frustrate  their  desijrns.  She 
watched  the  heart  of  the  maiden  as  carefully  as  the  toll- 
gatherer  watches  the  turnpike  gate,  that  no  contraband 
goods  may  pass  through;  r^ected  all  the  well-inten- 
tionod  speculations  of  cousins  and  aunts,  who  were 
intent  on  match-making,  and,  with  mademoiselle,  her 
daughter,  carried  herself  so  high  that  no  yoath  ventnred 
to  approach.  As  long  as  the  heart  of  a  maiden  is  yet 
to  be  moulded,  it  resembles  a  boat  on  a  mirrored  lake, 
which  readily  obeys  the  steersman,  but  when  the  wind 
rises,  and  the  waves  rock,  the  light  skiff  ia  no  longer 
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oltcJient  to  the  lielm,  but  yields  to  the  guidance  of 
wiada  and  n'aves.  The  tractable  Emily  willingly  allowed 
her  mother  to  conduct  her  in  leading-strings  on  the 
path  of  pride ;  her  yet  uutouched  heart  was  capable  of 
any  impression.  She  aw»ted  some  prince  or  count  to 
worship  her  charms ;  and  rejected  with  cotd  reserve  all 
less  high-bom  paladins  who  made  their  court  to  her. 
Meanwhile,  ere  a  suitAble  worshipper  presented  himself 
before  the  Qrace  of  Laucnbei^,  a  circumstance  lup- 
pened,  which  decidedly  frustrated  her  mother's  plans  of 
marriage,  and  throngh  which  all  princes  and  counts  of 
the  BonuuQHMtholic  Qerman  nation  would  have  come 
too  late  to  strive  for  the  heart  of  the  maiden. 

In  the  troubles  of  the  tiiirty  years'  war  the  army  of 
the  brave  Wallenstein  took  up  its  winter  quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yogtland.  Squire  Si^smnnd 
received  many  unbidden  guests,  who  created  more  eon- 
fusion  in  the  castle  than  the  ghostly  wanderers  had 
formerly  done.  Although  they,  indeed^  asserted  not  Uie 
rights  of  pessession,  like  their  predeoeoBors,  yet  tii^y 
were  not  to  be  driren  away  by  any  exorcists.  The  lora 
of  the  manor  was  compelled  to  play  this  loring  game 
cheerfully;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  domineering 
gentlemen  in  good  humour,  and  keep  them  in  good 
order,  they  were  entertained  most  sumptuously.  Ban- 
quets and  balls  succeeded  each  other  without  intermis- 
Bion ;  at  the  former  the  lady  of  the  hooae  presided,  at 
the  latter  mademoiaetle.  This  splendid  manner  of 
cxerciung  the  rights  of  hospitality  rendered  the  rude 
warriors  quite  complaisant;  they- honoured  the  house 
where  they  were  so  well  fed ;  and  landlord  and  guests 
were  mutually  content  Among  these  heroes  were 
many  who  might  have  won  the  heart  of  the  goddess 
of  beauty  herself;  but  one  nrpaased  all  others. 
A  yoong  officer,  named  the  handsome  Frtld^  bad  the 
appearance  of  an  armed  Cupid,  he  united  with  a 
handsome  form  a  very  pleaung  deportment,  was  mild, 
modest,  and  agreeable,  besides  possessing  much  intel- 
lect, and  being  a  very  nimble  dancer.  So  man  had 
hitherto  made  an  Impression  on  the  heart  of  Emily ; 
but  this  TOQtb  roused  in  her  maidenly  bosom  an  on- 
known  feeling,  which  filled  her  soul  with  an  indescribable 
emotion.  The  only  thing  which  surprised  her  was  that 
the  charming  Adonis  was  not  called  the  handsome 
prince  or  the  handsome  count,  but  merely  the  band- 
some  Fritz.  She  occasionally  inquired  of  one  or  other 
of  his  companions  in  war,  on  their  more  intimate 
aequ^tutce,  the  fiunily  name  of  the  young  man,  and 
his  deseent ;  but  nobody  could  enlighten  her  on  Uie 
subject  All  nralsed  the  beautiful  Fritz -as  a  brave 
man,  who  understood  the  service,  and  possewed  the 
most  amiable  character.  However,  it  did  not  appear 
that  bis  genealogy  was  very  clearly  to  be  traced ;  there 
were  as  many  versions  of  it  as  of  the  descent  and  the 
true  position  in  society  of  the  well-known,  and  yet  mys- 
terious, Count  Cagliostro,  who  was  sometimes  reputed 
the  offipring  of  a  grand  master  of  Malta,  being  also  hia 
nephew,  on  the  mother's  side ;  sometimes  the  sou  of  a 
Neapolitan  coachman ;  sometimes  the  brother  of  Zanno- 
rich,  the  pretended  prince  of  Albania ;  and  sometimes 
had  assigned  to  him,  as  a  calling,  the  office  of  perriwig- 
malEer.  However,  all  the  coi^cc tares  were  unanimous 
in  asserting  that  the  handsome  Fritz  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  be  a  captain  of  horse;  and  that  if  fortune  yet 
Ekvoured  him,  he  would  advance  with  hasty  steps  to  the 
most  distinguished  posts  in  the  army. 

The  secret  inquiries  of  the  curious  Emily  were  not 
concealed  from  him ;  his  friends  imagined  that  they 
should  flatter  him  with  this  news,  and  accompanied  it 
with  much  pleasing  encouragement.  He  modestly  in- 
terpreted their  surmises  as  raillery  and  jest;  but  in  hii« 
heart  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  young  lady  bad 
sought  information  respecting  him,  for  even  the  first 
glance  at  her  had  filled  him  with  the  ardour  which  is 
usually  the  precursor  of  love.  Ko  language  poiMesseB 
such  energy,  or  is  so  easily  imderstood,  as  the  feeling  of 
aweet  sympathy,  1^  aid  of  which  the  progress  from  first 


acqountAuce  to  love  usnally  proceeds,  more  quickly  than 
from  the  ranks  to  command  as  captain.  They  did  not, 
it  is  true,  so  soon  make  an  open  declaration  ;  but  both 
parties  knew  bow  to  impart  their  feeliugs  to  the  other, 
and  they  mutually  understood  each  other,  their  glances 
met  halfway,  and  told  lAat  coy  lore  ventures  to  discJoae. 
The  negligent  mamma  had  just,  at  a  wrong  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  previuling  confusion,  withdrawn  the 
guard  from  the  porbds  of  her  daughter's  hevt ;  and  as 
soon  as  this  important  poet  was  unguarded,  the  cunning 
smuggler,  Cupid,  watched  his  opportunity  to  steal  in 
thither  anobenred,  by  twilight.  When  once  he  had 
charge  of  the  afbir  be  gave  to  the  maiden  very  different 
counsels  from  her  mamma.  He,  an  acknowledged  enemy 
to  all  ceremony,  from  the  first  robbed  the  young  lady 
of  the  pnyudice,  that  birth  and  rank  must  be  considered 
in  the  sweetest  of  paeuons,  and  that  lovers  must  be  of 
corresponding  antiquity  of  birth ;  thus  classing  them- 
selves like  the  beetles  and  reptiles  in  a  collection  of 
dead  insects.  The  fkeeang  priae  of  ancestiy  melted  in 
her  heart,  like  the  ftntastica!  flower-patterns  on  a  frosty 
pane  of  glass,  when  the  beams  of  tke  delightful  sun 
wanns  the  atatosphere.  Emily  abandtmed  her  beloved 
ancestral-tree,  and  letters  of  nobility ;  and  carried  her 
heretical  opinion  bo  fiir,  that  she  nourished  the  belief 
that  the  privil^ies  of  birth  were,  as  regards  love,  the 
mosfc  intoMiabla  yoke  which  the  freedom  of  man  had 
ever  submitted  to. 

The  handsome  Frita  adored  the  maiden ;  and  as  be 
discovered  from  eyery  incident  that  fortune  favoured 
him  as  mnch  in  love  as  in  war,  he  delayed  not,  on  the 
first  opportunity  that  presented  itself,  to  open  to  her, 
without  reserve,  the  state  of  his  heart  She  received 
the  avowal  of  his  love  with  blnshesy  but  not  the  less 
with  inward  pleasure;  and  their  confiding  hearts  united 
themselves  in  the  mutual  rows  of  inviolable  constancy. 
They  were  now  happy  for  the  present,  and  looked  not 
forward  to  the  future.  The  return  of  spring  recalled 
the  troops  to  their  tents ;  the  army  assembled ;  and  the 
sad  moment  when  the  lovers  must  be  parted,  now  ap- 

f broached.  Now  thqr  eonmlted  earnestly  bow  tbey  might 
egally  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  love,  so  that  nothing 
but  death  could  part  them.  The  muden  had  disclosed 
to  her  lover  the  opinions  <^  her  mother  respecting 
marriage ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the 
proud  lady  would  retract  a  hair's  br^tdth  of  her  be- 
loved qrstem,  to  bvour  a  match  of  affection.  A  hun- 
dred plana  were  formed  for  overcoming  this  obstacle, 
and  all  were  rejected ;  in  each  appearod  some  Insu- 
perable obstacle  which  caused  them  to  doubt  its  suc- 
cess. Meanwhile,  since  the  young  warrior  found  that 
his  beloved  was  resolved  to  seise  any  plan  which  might 
lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes,  he  proposed  to  her 
an  elopement ;  the  safest  measure  which  love  has  ever 
contrivedf  hy  whidi  be  has  countless  times  succeeded, 
and  will  still  sacceed,  in  frustrating  the  plans  of  parents, 
and  overcoming  their  obstinate  pride.  The  maiden  con- 
sidered for  a  time,  and  then  agreed  to  it  Now,  only 
one  thing  was  to  be  considered,  how  she  should  escape 
from  the  well-walled  and  well-defended  castle,  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  anxious  lover;  for  she 
well  knew  that  the  watehfidnetB  of  her  motiier,  as  soon  as 
Wallenatein'a  garrison  bad  marebed  away,  would  again 
return  to  its  former  oceupation — would  watch  her  ever}' 
step,  and  not  let  her  esc^e  fhim  her  sight  But  inge- 
nious love  triumphs  over  evety  difficulty  :  the  maiden 
knew  that  on  the  day  of  All  Saints,  in  the  following 
autumn,  the  time  woidd  come,  according  to  tradition, 
for  the  return  to  the  castle  of  the  apparition  of  the 
ghost  of  the  nun,  after  an  interval  of  seven  years.  The 
fear  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  had  of  this 
apparition  was  also  known  to  her ;  therefore  she  con- 
ceived tiiie  bold  idea  of  undertaking  for  this  time  the 
part  of  the  spirit^  causing  a  nun's  habit  to  be  secretly 
prepared,  and  escaping  in  this  incognito.  The  hand- 
some Fritz  was  delighted  at  this  well-eontrived  plan, 
and  clapped  hia  hai^  for  joy.   Although,  at  the  time 
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of  the  Thirty  Tears'  Wu,  it  ma  too  early  io  the  day  for 
dielwlioTii^  yet  the  young  hero  vaa  a  luffident  phi- 
losopher to  donbt  the  ezisteaee  of  spirits,  or  at  least  to 
aaaign  to  them  their  proper  place  without  further  apeca- 
lalion.  After  all  was  anaoged,  he  leapt  into  his  saadle, 
reeommeDded  luQiBelf  to  the  protection  of  love,  and  aet 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  squadron.  The  campaign 
passed  bvourably  for  him,  although  he  exposed  himself 
to  every  danger ;  it  appeared  as  though  Love  had  lis> 
tened  to  his  prayers,  and  taken  him  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  Mademoiselle  Emily  lived  between  hope 
and  fear ;  she  trembled  for  the  life  of  her  Euthful  Ama- 
dia,  and  industriously  sought  news  of  how  it  happened 
in  the  field  with  their  winter's  guests.  Every  report  of  a 
skinoish  plunged  her  in  grief  and  horror,  which  her 
mother  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  her  kindness  of  heart, 
without  nourishing  the  Iwst  sospidOL  The  warrior 
did  not  hil  from  time  to  Ume  to  send  news  of  himself 
to  his  beloved,  in  secret  letters,  which  reaehed  her  by 
the  hand  of  a  trusty  chambermaid,  and  also  reoeived 
intelligence  fVom  her  by  the  same  medium.  As  soon  as 
the  campaign  was  ended  he  put  everything  in  readiness 
for  the  approachins  seovt  expedition,  provided  himself 
with  a  trusty  steed,  and  looked  eager^  in  the  almanack 
for  the  wpointed  d^,  when  he  was  to  repair  to  the 
trysting'place  in  a  pleasnrfrgrove  of  Lauenstein  Castle, 
in  order  not  to  break  his  engagement. 

On  All  Saints  day  the  maiden,  with  the  assletanoe  of 
the  &ithful  chambermaid,  prepared  for  the  execution  of 
her  design,  pretended  a  slight  indispositiou,  betook  her- 
aiHt  in  good  time  to  her  obunher,  aiui  there  transformed 
herself  into  the  loveliest  hobgoblin  thai-  ever  appeared 
on  earth.  The  tardy  honrs  of  emililg  lengthened  them- 
selves, according  to  her  reckoning,  beyond  their  proper 
limits,  and  every  instant  increased  her  de^re  to  attempt 
the  adventure.  Meanwhile  tJie  silent  friend  of  lov^ 
the  pale  moon,  lighted  with  her  ailveiy  beams  the  Castle 
of  Lanenbezg,  in  which  all  the  bostle  of  bu^  day  was 
now  hoshed  in  a  solemn  stillness.  No  <me  was  now 
awake  in  the  castle  except  tba  hoosekeeper,  who,  yet  in 
the  late  hour  of  night,  was  calculatii^;  in  difficult  figures 
the  kitchen  expenses ;  the  chicken-plucker,  who  had  to 
pick  thirty  larks  for  the  squire's  breakbst;  the  door- 
keeper, who  at  the  same  time  performed  the  office  of 
watchman,  and  cried  the  bouts;  and  Hector,  the  Mth- 
ftd  watch-dog,  who  greeted  the  rising  moon  with  a  con- 
tinued barking. 

As  the  midnight  hour  sounded,  the  daring  Emily 
went  forth ;  she  had  contrived  to  obtun  a  master-key 
which  opened  all  the  doors,  slipped  lightly  down  the 
stairs,  and  through  the  porch,  where  ^e  perceived  a 
light  from  the  kitchen.  For  this  reason  she  jingled  a 
bunch  of  keys  with  all  her  might,  stunmed  the  chim- 
ney-boards noisily  to,  and  opened  the  house  door  and 
the  wicket  without  resistance ;  for  as  soon  as  the  four 
watchful  inmaten  perceived  the  unwonted  bustle,  they 
imagined  it  was  the  arrival  of  the  boisterous  nun.  The 
chickeo-plut^er  crept  for  fear  into  (he  kitchen  cup- 
board ;  the  housekeeper  into  her  bed ;  the  wateb-dog 
into  his  kennel;  tata  the  doorkeeper  into  the  steaw, 
where  his  wife  ahready  lay.  The  maiden  reached  the 
open  qpace,  and  hastened  to  the  little  wood,  where  she 
fkocied  she  already  saw,  in  the  distance,  the  carriage, 
with  swift  horsey  attached  to  it,  awaiting  her.  But 
when  she  approached  nearer  it  was  only  a  deceitful 
shadow  of  a  tree.  She  imi^ned  tkat,  nUsled  by  this 
illusion,  she  had  mistaken  the  place  oi  rendezvous,  and 
traversed,  from  end  to  end,  all  the  paths  <rf  the  wood  ; 
but  her  knight,  and  his  equipage,  were  nowhere  to  be 
fotmd.  Disturbed  at  this  position  of  things,  she  knew 
not  what  to  think.  Not  to  awear  at  an  appointed  ren- 
dezvous is  a  bitterly-to-be-atoiwa  crime  among  lovers ;  but 
to  remain  absent  under  present  circumstances  was  more 
than  high  treason  in  loro.  She  could  not  in  any  way 
comprehend  iL  After  she  had  waited  in  nin  for  a 
whole  honr,  and  her  heart  beat  high  with  anxiety  and 


cold,  she  began  to  weep  and  lament  bitterly.  Ah,  Ute 
fiuthless  man  punoea  a  cruel  sport  with  me  I  he  is  in 
the  arms  of  a  rival  from  whom  he  cannot  tear  himself 
away,  and  has  forgotten  my  fidttJul  aS^tion  !  These 
thoughts  suddenly  recalled  to  her  recollection  her  loog- 
foi^gotten  genealogical  tree;  and  she  was  ashamed  of 
having  condescended  so  far  as  to  love  a  man  without 
name  and  without  noble  sentiments.  At  the  instant 
that  the  exeesa  of  paauon  quitted  her,  reason  came  to 
her  aid  to  counsel  her  how  to  atone  for  her  error ; 
and  this  faithful  adviser  told  her  to  return  to  the 
castle,  and  foi^get  the  plight-breaker.  She  accomplished 
the  first  without  delay,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound 
ia  her  dumber,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  her 
faithful  attendant,  to  whom  she  discioeed  everything; 
the  second  she  proposed  to  accomplish  more  at  leisure, 
aad  after  further  reflection.  However,  the  nameleas 
man  was  not  so  guilty  as  the  wrathful  Emily  imagined. 
He  had  not  failed  in  punctually  keeping  liis  appoint' 
meat.  His  heart  was  full  of  transport,  and  he  wjuted 
with  great  impatience  to  seize  the  charming  prey  of 
love.  At  the  approach  of  the  midnight  hour  he  glided 
near  the  castle,  and  watched  for  the  opening  of  the 
wicket.  Earlier  than  he  expected,  the  bt;loved  nun's 
figure  stepped  forth.  He  flew  to  her  from  liis  hiding- 
place,  seizw  her  eagerly  in  his  arms,  and  s^d —  "  1  have 
thee,  I  hold  thee,  never  will  1  leave  thee ;  sweet  love, 
thou  art  mine;  sweet  love,  I  am  tliine;  tbou  mine,  1 
thine,  with  body  and  soul."  Joyfrdly  did  he  carry  the 
lovely  burden  to  where  bis  horse  stood  waiting,  and 
place  her  beside  him  on  the  saddle.  No  sooner  were 
they  seated,  than  the  hone  reared  and  snorted,  shook 
bis  mane,  became  Testive,  and  at  last  galloped  tteiioDsly 
over  the  plain,  until  a  severe  shock  hurted  the  rider  from 
hie  seat,  and  horse  and  man  rolled  over  a  steep  pre- 
cipice into  the  abyss  below.  The  tender  hero  knew  not 
what  happened  to  him,  his  body  was  bruised,  his  skidl 
was  fractured,  and  he  lost  all  consciousness,  from  the 
bard  fitlL  When  be  came  to  biuiBelf,  he  missed  his 
beloved  travelling  companion.  He  passed  the  remunder 
of  the  i%ht  in  this  helpless  condition,  and  was  carried 
-in  the  morning,  by  some  peasants  who  found  him, 
into  the  nearest  villsge.  His  steed  bad  broken 
his  neck,  but  this  troubled  him  but  little.  He 
was  in  the  greatest  uneasiness  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  lovely  £^ily ;  sent  people  to  seek  news  of  her  in  all 
highways,  but  nothing  could  be  leuned  respecting  her. 
The  hour  of  midni^t  first  dissipated  bis  embarrassment. 
As  the  cloek  struck  twelve,  the  door  opened,  his  lost  tra- 
velling companion  entered,  not  in  the  shape  of  the  beau- 
tiful Emily,  but  of  the  ghostly  nun,  a  frightful  wife ! 
The  handsome  Fritz  perceived,  with  horror,  that  he  had 
made  a  great  mistake,  he  felt  the  sweat  of  death  on  his 
brow,  began  to  sign  and  bless  himself,  and  to  repeat  all 
the  pious  ejaculations  which  occurred  to  him  in  his 
fright  The  nun  was  not  repelled  by  these,  but  advanced 
to  the  bed,  stroked  bis  glowing  cheek  with  her  dry  icy 
hand,  and  said —  "  Peace,  peace,  be  at  rest,  I  am  thine, 
aad  Uioo  art  mine^  with  body  and  soul."  She  tormented 
him  thus  by  her  presowe  for  a  whole  hour  by  the  clock, 
after  wUdi  she  dis^tpeared.  This  platonic  Iov»^rt 
was  carried  on  by  her  every  night,  and  she  even  followed 
him  to  Eichsfield,  where  has  quarters  were. 

Here,  also,  he  had  no  rest  nor  repose  from  his  ghostly 
love  ;  he  pined  and  grieved,  and  quite  lost  his  spirits ; 
so  that  both  men  and  officers  in  his  r^^ment  perceived 
his  melancholy,  and  ail  the  honest  warriors  felt  great 
compassion  for  him.  But  the  troubie  of  their  brave 
companion  was  a  riddle  to  ail,  for  he  avoided  the  dis- 
closure of  his  unlucky  secret  But  the  handsome  Fritz 
had  one  confidant  among  liis  comrades,  an  old  borse- 
aetjeant,  who  was  reputed  an  adept  in  all  arts  of  bleed- 
ing ;  he  also  possessed,  according  to  report,  the'  lost 
secret  of  a  charmed  life,  could  summon  spirits,  and  had 
every  day  a  clianned  shot.  This  Wilful  warrior  beeongfat 
his  friend,  with  loving  importunity,  to  diadoia  to  him 
the  secret  grief  which  oppressed  turn.  The  tortured 
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martyr  to  love,  who  was  tired  and  wearied  of  lifis,  coald 
not  resist,  at  len^h,  under  the  seal  of  seerecf ,  confessing 
all.  "llrothcr,  isitnothing  more  than  thati"  said  the 
ghoBt-Iayer,  Bmiling, "  thou  shalt  Boon  be  freed  from  this 
torture;  follow  me  to  my  qiurteiB."  Many  secret  pre- 
'<m8  were  made,  many  circles  and  characters  were 
bed  on  the  wall,  and,  at  the  command  of  the 
master,  appeared  the  midnight  ghost,  this  time  at  the 
hoar  of  noon,  in  a  darkened  chamber,  lighted  only  by 
the  monmfiil  glimmering  of  a  magic  lamp.  It  was 
severely  punished  for  its  past  disorderiy  conduct  and 
was  banished  to  a  hollow  willow  tree  in  a  solitary  valley, 
with  a  warning  to  remain  in  this  lonely  Patmos  Irom 
that  hour. 

The  ghost  disappeared;  but,  at  that  very  moment, 
there  arose  a  storm  and  whirlwind  which  disturbed  the 
whole  town.  However,  there  exists  an  old  and  pious 
custom,  that  when  a  violent  storm  of  wind  arises,  twelve 
deputed  dtizeua  mount  and  ride  immediately  through 
the  streets  in  a  solemn  proeessiaii,  dnging  a  penitential 
song  to  calm  the  wind.*  As  soon  as  these  booted 
and  well  equipped  exercisers  were  sent  out  to  still 
the  hurricane,  her  howling  voice  was  silenced,  and  the 
^host  was  never  seen  again. 

The  brave  warrior  easily  perceived  that  this  mnnmiery 
had  been  intended  as  a  snare  for  his  poor  soul,  and  was 
heartily  glad  that  the  troublesome  apirit  had  quitted 
him.  He  again  took  the  Add  bravely  with  the  dreaded 
Wallensteiners,  and  entered  Pomeranis,  where  he  made 
three  campaigns  without  Hewn  of  Uie  charming  Emily, 
and  condncted  himself  so  well,  that  on  his  return  to 
Bohemia  he  headed  a  regiment  He  took  his  way 
through  Vogtland,  and  when  he  perceived  the  castle  of 
Laoenberg  in  the  distance,  his  heart  beat  with  uneosiness 
and  anxiety  respecting  the  fidriity  of  his  beloved. 

He  announced  himself  as  a  very  old  friend  of  the 
hmily,  without  mentioning  his  name,  and  gate  and  door 
were  quickly  opened  to  him,  according  to  the  rights  of 
boepitalily. 

Ah  i  how  horrified  was  Emily,  when  be  whom  she 
believed  unfiuthful,  the  handsome  Fritz,  entered  the 
apartment  Joy  and  anger  contended  for  the  possession 
of  her  gentle  soul ;  she  could  not  resolve  to  vouchsafe 
him  a  friendly  glance,  and  yet  this  compact  with  her 
eyes  cost  her  great  resolution.  She  had  been  counselling 
with  herself  for  three  jean  ihd  more,  whethershe  should 
or  should  not  forget  her  nameless  lover,  whom  she  con- 
sidered foithless;  and  in  this  manner  die  had  not  for- 
gotten him  for  a  single  moment.  His  image  continually 
hovered  around  her,  besides  which,  the  god  of  dreams 
appeared  te  pata}nize  him  greatly,  for  all  the  countless 
dreams  which,  since  his  ak«ence,  the  maiden  had  had 
about  him,  appeared  to  be  sent  on  purpose  to  excuse  or 
defend  him.  The  stately  ecdonel,  whose  noble  salary 
somewhat  abated  the  carefiil  watchfulness  (rf  the  mamma, 
won  found  an  opportunity  to  put  the  qiparent  coldness 
of  hie  beloved  Emily  to  the  proof.  He  disclosed  to  her 
the  frightful  adventure  of  the  elopement,  and  she  frankly 
avowed  her  sad  suspicion  that  he  had  broken  the  vow  of 
fidelity.  Both  loven  agreed  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
their  secret  a  little  farther,  and  to  take  mamma  into  the 
narrow  bounds  of  their  confidence.  The  good  lady  waa 
quite  as  much  astonished  at  the  disclosure  of  the  secret 
attadiment  of  the  lovely  Endly,  as  at  the  account  of  the 
"  species  faeti  "  of  the  elopement.  She  Utought  it  rea- 
sonable that  love  should  repay  so  severe  a  trial,  but  still 
ifae  found  an  obstacle,  in  the  nameless  man.  But  when 
the  maidm  assnred  her  that  it  was  quite  as  reasonable 
lo  many  a  man  without  a  name,  as  to  marry  a  name 
without  a  man,  she  could  not  contradict  this  argument. 
Hhe,  therefore,  as  there  waa  no  count  In  reserve  and  as 
the  secret  contnwt  appeared  to  be  mature,  granted  her 
parental  consent   The  handsone  Frits  embraced  fate 


(1)  Tht>  Wind  procestfon  Is  obNrred  In  the  sbor e-m«ntl o»ed 
lawn  to  tbii  Omj. 


cliarming  bride,  and  the  nuptials  were  hq>pily  and 
peacefully  concluded,  without  interruption  from  the 
ghostly  non. 


AN  ADVENTUEB  IN  THE  THREE  KINGS 
DUBINQ  THE  RIFLE  MEETING  AT  BASLE. 

{CotcluM.} 

M  T  friend  had  a  pasdon  for  the  coffee-house.  He  had 
acquired  it  in  Italy  and  France.  1  therefore  took  leave 
o:'  my  loquacious  neighbour,  and  went  out  with  my 
correspondent.  He  treated  me  in  glorious  style,  aud 
talked  about  what  little  business  we  had  to  settle. 

*'  A -propos"  said  he  at  length,  "  your  watches  are 
quite  eafe  with  me.  But  what  could  have  induced  you 
to  lose  sig^t  of  them  yourselT;  or  rather,  why  did  not 
yon  entrust  them  to  the  landlord's  keeping  f  in  which 
case  he  would  have  been  responsible." 

"  Why,"  replied  I,  "  there  are  a  very  odd  sort  of  people 
in  our  hotel  just  now ;  and,  if  the  landlord  and  his 
worthy  victors  escape  unscathed,  it  will  be  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle." 

Hereupon  I  told  him  the  whole  affair  about  CUude 
Barranlt.  He  shook  bit  head,  and  thought  1  ought  to 
inform  against  the  follow.  I  was  just  about  laying  some 
of  my  scruples  before  him.  and  clearing  my  throat  to 
begin,  when  I  noticed  my  former  companion  of  the 
table  d'hote,  Dnrand,  the  Secretary  of  Police,  at  my 
aide,  who  had  come  quietly  in  and  taken  his  place  close 
to  where  we  were  sitting.  He  had  evidently  listened  to 
my  Ule,  for  his  dark  glaring  c^es  seemed  to  speak 
daggers  to  me,  and  wbdiy  to  deprive  me  of  the  power 
of  utterance.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  boisterous  mortal 
Bwaggen  awkwardly  in,  bawling  out  his  salutation  of 
"  caro  amico,  revedere,"  and  the  like  of  it  It  was  the 
man  of  Bellinzona.  He  made  a  dead  set  at  my  friend, 
and  ponred  Into  his  ears  all  sorts  of  little  thinga  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  aay  to  him  in  the  morning,  over 
their  bargain  about  the  eight  hundred  dubloons.  My 
friend,  too,  was  "  hail  fellow  well  met"  with  him;  for 
he  gave  him  his  arm  at  once,  and  walked  about  with 
him,  talking  of  this  and  that,  till,  holla  I  and  before  I 
can  stop  them,  they  are  off  and  away,  withoat  either 
"  good-bye,"  or  "  God  bless  you." 

Somewhat  chagrined  at  this,— and,  true  enough,  in 
such  a  motley  wUrl  of  mortals,  our  beads  go  round  till 
onr  best  friends  are  for  the  moment  diar^arded  by  us— 
I  rose  from  my  seat  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the 
cofiee-honse ;  when  who  should  yon  suppose  followed 
me]  the  Parisian;  and  secretly  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"  What  is  aU  that  about  Barrault,  my  good  sir  V  As  I 
bad  so  for  forgotten  myself,  1  told  him  briefly  what  I 
knew;  to  wfai<£  he  shrewdly  replied,  "  I  should  make 
a  pretty  something,  no  doubt,  if  I  could  lay  bold  of 
ihh  atrocious  delinquent;  but,  for  the  present,  1  advise 
you  to  give  no  ii^ormation  to  the  resident  police.  They 
have  enough  to  do  just  now  with  the  Italiacs,  and  those 
mischievous  SadicaiB,  and,  in  such  a  confused  hubbub, 
tli«y  scarcely  know  which  w^  to  turn.  However,  I  will 
be  on  the  look-ont  for  the  rogue.  1  know  him  well  by 
sight,  and  III  answer  for  it  he  shall  not  escape  me." 

We  wore  just  entering  our  bote),  when  Martin  comes 
up  to  me,  and  asks  me  what  I  mean  to  do  about  leaving. 
I  order  him  to  be  ready  for  the  next  day,  and  give  him 
;  my  card,  which  he  is  to  present  to  my  correspondent  in 
'.  the  morning,  and  fetch  awi^  my  case  of  watohes. 
"  Quito  right,  sir,"  said  he,  "  and  do  you  want  nothing 
more  of  me  to-day1  The  horses  have  eaten  their  com, 
the  carriage  is  In  order,  well  washed,  and  under  cover, 
and  tbe  wheels  have  be^  greased." 

I  was  trying  to  recollect  whether  I  ha*  no  further 
orders  for  my  man,  when  Monsieur  Durand  b^ins  again. 

"  You  have  a  carriage  of  your  own  t"  said  be. 

I  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
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"  Oh,  l«t  mo  aee  your  horses  ;  l  am  a  great  lover  of 
horrea,"  he  continued. 

'MVith  pleasure,"  replied -I,  in  a  well-satij'fied  tone, 
for  I  am  fond  of  showing  my  turn-out,  as  it  happens  to 
be  a  good  one,  and  my  horses  no  less  so.  As  ve  were 
pai^Dg  the  coach-house,  I  called  M-Duraud'a  attention 
to  the  carriage.  He  praised  it.  "  It  must  have  come 
from  Vienna,"  said  he,  in  a  moment. 

"  You  have  hit  it;  you  know  all  about  it,"  said  I : 
"  the  carriage  really  was  built  in  Vienna,  and  it  has 
scarcely  its  cquaj  for  comfort.  The  nobleman  who  sold 
it  to  me,  would  gladly  have  Itept  it  for  himself;  but  his 
puM  vaa  too  li^t,  iio  came  freeh  from  the  gambling- 
tables  at  Baden :— we  know  what  the  worid  ia," 

"  Qambling,  like  stealing,  is  a  riee,"  retoraed  Mon- 
sieur Durand.  "  But  your  horacfi,  good  ur,  where  are 
they  1  I  am  astonishingly  fond  of  horses,  and,  more- 
over, am  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  Paris." 

!&(artin  opened  the  stable,  where,  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  other  horses,  stood  my  gallant  greys,  slender, 
yet  in  good  condition ;  with  short,  firm  pasterns,  head 
and  tail  hoik  carried  high :  in  bet,  real  clever  Arabs 
from  the  breeding-stud  of  the  Ring  of  Wortembeig. 
To  this  day,  there  is  neither  flaw  aat  fkolt  in  them, 
except  that  they  neither  speak,  read,  nor  write.  A  pur 
of  oat-and-outcrs  they  are. 

Monsieor  eUpped  his  bands  in  sheer  astonishment 
and  ecatanr.  He  was  an  extraordinanr  connoissenr  in 
horses,  and  praised  mine,  till  Martin,  who  is  likea  father 
to  the  antmak,feU  his  eyes  water  again.  And,  in  truth, 
it  did  me  good  to  hear  him.  A  man,  whose  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  cannot  endnre  either  his  wife,  children, 
hoiBea,  or  dogs  to  be  slighted.  It  was  not  long  before 
Monneor  resumed.  "  I  have  long  since,"  said  he, "  been 
widiing  for  soeb  an  equipage  as  this  for  myself.  Oar 
carriages  are  not  substantial,  and  our  horaes  are  good 
for  nothing,  and  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  send  for  a 
coach  and  horses  from  England.  I  am  not  going  by 
the  Strasbourg  r«lway,  but  am  returning  to  Prance  by 
w^of -Laosanne  and  Neufchatel,  and  should  be  very  well 
pleased  to  take  with  me  a  carriage  and  horses  of  my 
own.  Are  yoa  not  inclined  to  part  with  yours,  my 
good  tizV 

Good  heavens  I  what  will  not  a  tradesman  part  with 
if  he  can  got  rid  of  it  with  profit  1  At  Stettin,  at  the 
winter  £ur,  I  remember  Bclung  my  hat  off  my  head, 
because  some  one  chanced  to  take  a  &ncy  to  it.  So  I 
said  to  the  Pari«an,  "  For  snch  and  sudi  a  figure  of 
Napoleons  the  whole  tuniHrat  is  at  your  service."  Mon- 
sieur Durand  considered  matters ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
Martin  looked  at  me,  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his 
shooldets,  and  squinted  most  expressively  ;  I  knew  very 
well  what  he  meant;  the  fool  would  have  liked  to  live 
and  die  with  the  animals.  I  paid  no  heed  to  his 
grimaces,  and  as  the  Parisian  had  just  made  me  a  much 
lower  ofifer,  I  cried  out  in  express  defiance  of  Martin, 
"  I  will  m^e  an  abatement  of  six  Kapoleons,  and  not  a 
single  sou  further.  If  this  will  suit  yoa,  well  and  good." 
Monsieur  Ihirand  again  fell  to  deliberating ;  and  I  had 
my  fun  in  seeing  Martin  pulling  bis  faces,  till  the  latter 
stepped  up  to  me,—"  What  can  you  be  thinking  of, 
master,"  whispered  he  in  my  ear,  "  to  be  bargaining 
away  Tartar  and  Lucyl  The  Frenchman  is  unworthy 
of  the  beautiful  creatures  ! "  Whereupon  I  gave  worthy 
Martin  a  fillip. — "  What  does  it  matter  to  you,  yon 
booby ) "  said  I.  "  Are  there  not  plenty  of  other  horses 
in  the  world  t  Or  are  you  inclined  to  enter  into  French 
service  with  Tartar  and  Lucy,  and  see  if  the  gentleman 
will  make  yon  his  coachman ) — He  may,  for  all  I  care." 

The  poor  fellow's  fitce  glowed  like  a  fire-brand.  He 
hung  bis  head.  "  That  will  be  mr  fate,  at  last,"  s^d 
he,  sorrowfully ;  "  I  sbaU  be  turned  off,  too !  Ko ;  I'd 
rather  cart  dung  my  whole  lif%  long,  or  torn  coachman 
with  the  oken  at  the  plough  ! "  I  was  pleased  with 
the  fellow,  ond  would  gladly  have  given  him  my  hand, 
but  a  master  must  never  show  anything  like  soft-heart- 
edness  before  his  servants,  but  Just  act  as  if  eveiythiag 


was  a  matter  of  course,  or  his  underlings  will  at  once 
have  him  by  the  nose.  Well,  at  last,  Monsieur  Durand 
made  up  hia  mind.  "  As  &r  as  I  care,"  said  he,  "  it 
shall  be  a  baigun.  From  this  very  moment,  1  make 
both  coach  and  hoiaea  mine,  at  the  price  stated.  Yoa, 
n^>i»hnM.n  uid  boots,  are  witDeauB." 

We  shook  hands,  and  I  only  just  settled,  as  qnieUy  as 
I  coold,  aboot  a  small  something  for  Martin,  that  the 
poor  siimer  ml^t  not  go  away  quite  empty-handed. 
After  receiving  hia  couple  of  dollars,  which  Monsieur 
Durand  produced  at  once,  be  stole  into  a  dark  corner^ 
and  I H  be  bound  he  began  to  bellow  where  he  stood, 
and  had  some  little  trouhle  to  conceal  his  tribuUioo. 
However,  the  silly  rogues  soon  forget  thdr  Borrows. 
After  Martin,  as  he  afterwards  confessed  to  me,  had  once 
more  embraced  Tartar  and  Lut^,  he  came  ruiuung  along 
after  me,  while  I  was  on  my  way  with  the  Parisian  to 
receive  my  monev,  and  stopping  me  just  at  the  foot  of 
the  sturs — "  As  both  duuse  and  horses  are  sold,"  said 
be,  "  I  should  very  much  like,  if  you  can  spare  me,  to 
beg  leave  to  go  home  and  see  my  mother."  (The  fellow 
comes  from  tirenzach.)  The  sport  hereabonta  ^na  me 
no  pteasare  now,  and  I  coold  not  bear  to  kx^  on  iriiile 
the  hones  were  being  taken  away." 

I  at  once  gave  hun  leave  to  go;  accompanying  it 
with  an  order  that  he  shonld  be  back  again  by  three 
o'clocJc  the  next  day,  at  the  very  latest,  fifffear  of  missing 
the  train.  I  wanted  to  go  as  W  as  MUhlbanser,  and  by 
Sehalompi,  over  the  Rhine.  He  promised  &ithfnUy  to 
be  to  his  time,  and  set  off  at  once.  I  let  him  have  his 
way ;  for  his  mother  is  an  old  woman,  and  may  die  any 
night  she  takes  a  &ncy  to  It :  so  it  wis  quite  right  of 
her  e(m  to  do  bis  best  to  see  her  once  more.  Good  sons, 
mind  joa,  generally  niake  good  semnts. 

On  our  reaching  the  co&fr-room,  Monalenr  Dnnnd 
began  looking  over  bis  pockeMiook,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  me  the  money,  and  continued  his  search  an  inter- 
minably long  time.  At  last  he  produced  a  slip  of  paper. 
"  Do  you  know  UtatT"  said  he.  It  was  a  letter  of 
credit  upon  the  wealthy  bouse  of  Forkart,  giv^  by 
Rongemont  In  Puis,  to  the  amount,  I  think,  of  twen^ 
tboDsand  f^es.   "  Tee,  to  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  L 

"  Then  I  will  give  you  a  draught  on  Forkart,"  con- 
tinued he,  (as  I  we  not  ready  cash  enough  with  me,) 
unless  you  please  to  wait  till  to-morrow ;  for  I  bnve  to 
go  to  them  for  money,  whether  or  no." 

I,  of  coune,  politely  assured  him  that  there  was  no 
Boeb  very  great  bony,  and  that  it  would  be  jtui  the 
same  to  me  if  I  received  my  maaej  (he  next  morning. 
Having  settled  matters  thus,  we  set  off  on  foot  for  the 
rifle-ground ;  and  on  onr  way  tbltbv.  Monsieur  Dntand 
asked  me,  for  the  first  time,  for  my  name.  As  it  was 
difficult  for  him,  being  a  Frenchman,  to  make  it  ont,  I 
mve  him  my  card  and  addms.  Near  the  Tower  of 
Flags  we  separated,  and  agreed  to  meet  again  that  same 
evening,  in  the  Caf6  JSational.  There,  too,  I  had 
appointed  to  meet  my  correspondent. 

"  I  was  sauntering  up  and  down  through  thick  and 
thin.  It  rained  pretty  fast ;  and  a  few  paces  In  advance 
of  me  a  foreign  professor,  tiying  to  clear  a  ditch,  hap- 
pened to  leap  short,  and  broke  his  leg.  An  immense 
crowd  gathered  at  the  disastrous  spot,  and  I  got  fiurly 
into  the  midst  of  it.  All  at  once  I  felt  some  one  at  my 
pockete.  With  no  laggard  hand  I  made  a  clutch  bdiina 
me,  caught  bold  of  a  strange  hand,  held  on  fiwt,  and 
looked  my  prisoner  well  in  the  &ce.  I  almost  thoqgfat 
Claude  Banault  was  at  me ;  but  it  was  some  one  else, 
a  pale  nightrwom  looking  fellow,  a  something  between 
a  gentleman  and  a  gentleman's  servant.  The  impudent 
knave;  I  charged  him  loudly  with  stealing,  he  fell  to 
abusing  me ;  T  wonld  not  let  him  go ;  he  kicked  and 
cufied  me.  The  bystanders  imagined  we  were  quar- 
relling, and  draped  ub  apart.  Nothing  could  be  mon* 
to  the  rascal's  mind;  he  Biippedawaythrough  thecrond 
like  an  eel.  1  felt  in  my  pockets,  and  missed  my  hand- 
kerchief; a  pair  of  gloves  too,  and  my  dgar^nse  vers 
gone,  OS  also  the  little  silver  cigar-holder. 
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I  retunied  to  the  town  vexed  and  chagtiaed.  It 
was  just  growiiuc  diuk.  AU  at  once  Bananlt  was  at  my 
Bide ;  he  saluted  me  and  wished  me  good  ereoing.  I 
kept  my  pockete  close,  and  gave  him  a  veiy  short  anaver. 
I  eaw  nothing  but  murder  and  robbery  in  every  corner; 
thought  a  good  deal  about  the  police,  and  wheUierorno 
I  should  give  the  scoundrel  beaide  mo  into  custody, 

"  You  breathe  very  hard,"  said  I  to  Uus^er. 

"  Yes,"  returned  he,  "  I  have  been  footing  it  rather 
fast.  I  vas  just  ialling  headlong  into  the  daidies  of 
some  one  who  ought  not  to  know  that  I  am  here." 

"Monsieur  Dunind,  no  doubt,"  said  I  indiscreetly. 

He  darted  at  me  a  side  glance  like  lightning.  "  Do 
you  know  Monsieur  Durand  1   How  do  yon—  ?' 

We  were  standing  close  to  the  Cafe,  and  knowing 
that  Dnrand  was  soon  to  be  there,  I  artfully  stud  to 
Barranlt,  ''Come  in  here  with  me  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it."  But  he  must  have  smelt  a  rat,  for  he  snap- 
pi^ily  replied,  "  I  have  my  reasons  for  not  entering  this 
nouae.  Another  time  perhaps  ;"  and  so  saying  he  went 
oiF. 

"  Wait  awhile,  wait  awliile,"  grumbled  I ;  "  a  time  of 
reckoning  will  come  yet,"  and  so  saying  I  went  in. 
Every  one  knows  how  people  keep  appointments.  From 
my  earliest  boyhood  I  have  alwi^  been  fool  enough  to 
be  punctually  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  yet  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  I  have  been  the  silly  dupe 
of  my  friends,  and  have  Iiad  to  wait  for  them  in  vain. 
This  was  just  the  case  then  in  Baaie.  Where  was  the 
smallest  trace  to  be  found  of  my  friend  and  corre- 
spondent, or  the  fointest  shadow  of  M.  PoHce-Secretaiy 
Durand  t  Among  all  the  wet  wrappers  and  ferocious- 
looking  botrds,  with  which  the  Cafe  National  was 
swarming,  I  could  neither  discover  the  fair  smooth  face 
of  the  man  of  Basle,  nor  the  trim  surtout  of  my  Parisian. 
At  first  I  was  patient ;  but  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
quarter  of  an  hour  dribbled  away,  and  my  patience  was 
burning  away  as  fast  as  the  wick  of  the  lamp  over  the 
billiard-table.  At  laat  it  went  biriy  oat,  and  I  j<%ged 
homewards.  In  the  Three  Kings  all  waa  as  closely 
packed  and  noisy  as  it  is  in  a  beeliive ;  not  one  rstioni^ 
word  to  be  heard.  I  was  glad  enough  to  save  the  tym- 
pana of  my  ears,  and  take  refuge  in  my  room.  There  I 
hold  a  grand  review  of  my  pocket-book,  purse,  and 
watch.  But  my  cigars  t  Wliat  scape-grace  was  now 
enjoying  them  throng  the  little  ^ver  holder  t  What 
knave  was  chafing  his  nose  with  my  real  East  Indian 
bandanna  1  What  rapscallion  fingers  were  lurking  in 
my  goodly  gloves  ]  Breathing  vengeance  I  made  fast 
my  door  and  laid  my  weatr  limlw  to  test;  vun  hope, 
alas  !  I  dreamt  all  night  long  of  houBe-breakera  and 
cat-throats. 

Fortnnately  d»-li^t  soon  appeared.  In  July  it 
nsnally  shows  itsen  betimes.  "  Awi^  from  this  hnstUng 
Bade  to^ay,"  thought  I,  "where  a  man  can  neither 
make  rare  of  his  legs,  his  life,  nor  his  handkerchief ! 
But,  stay  a  bit, — had  I  not  to  pocket  the  money  first,  to 
take  leave  of  my  friend,  and  to  wait  for  Martin? 
Aceordii^ly,  I  determined  once  more  to  be  patient,  and 
went  down  to  breakflut.  Aa  chance  would  have  it,  I 
mat  the  landlord  and  several  of  hie  guests ;  they  were 
talking  pTomisenODsly  in  an  onder-tone,  and  altt^ther 
Ihue  seemed  a  great  huny-skurry  in  the  house. 

"  1  hope  yon  hava  slept  well,"  said  the  landlord  to  me. 

"  Pretty  welL" 

"  Do  yon  intend  bvouiing  ns  any  longer  in  Basle  V 
"  I  aull  stay  till  the  evodng."  I  majnitgdngto 
ask  fi>r  Honuenr  Dorand'a  roomj  when  the  fimdlord 
interropted  me. 

"  Tfau  is  a  sad  piece  of  bn^ess,"  said  h^  in  an  onder- 
tone. 

"  What  piece  of  business  T' 

"  Zoonda  I  there  is  a  strange  rumour  afloat  in  the 
house." 

Indeed  !" 

"  AdenmntefeUowbaaiaken  nphla  qoarten among  as." 
"Aha !" 


"  Do  you  know  about  it  X' ' 
"  I  fancy  I  do ;  what  is  it  they  say  about  him  V 
"  Just  picture  to  yourself ;  the  rogue  goes  oat  eveiy 
moment  with  a  fresh  coat,  and  what  is  more,  with  a 

f^h  face  too." 
"  Good  1" 

"  At  one  time  ho  is  as  smooth  as  uy  girl,  at  another, 
as  bristly  as  a  boar."  ^ 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  know." 

"  At  one  time  all  white  and  red ;  at  anoUker,  brown- 
faced  and  pock-marked." 
"  Yes,  yea,  I  undersUmd  you." 

"  He  goes  out  empty-handed,  and  comes  home  loaded, 
and  with  weU-stuffecl  pockets." 

"  To  be  sure^  he  steals  all  he  can  get  at." 

"Just  so,  my  good  sir;  and  this  dark-brown,  pea- 
green'  adventurer  is  your  neighbour." 

"  Exactly  so,  my  neighbour." 

"  For  the  security  of  my  house  I  am  going  to  bavO 
his  room  regularly  searched  by  the  police." 

"  Quite  right  of  you,  I  am  ready  to  give  evidence." 

"  Excellent !  Your  neighbour  is  a  cunning  file,  I 
fear." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"Don't  you  know  who  he  pretends  to  beT' 

"  A  manufacturer  from  Markirch." 

"FromMarkirchr 

"  Why  yes,  you  know  that  \erY  well." 

"  Ah  !  the  miscreant !  And  lie  try  to  psss  for  a  shop- 
keeper too,  in  St.  Marie-aux-Mine«T' 

"  To  be  sure  be  does,  you  told  me.— Hist,  hero  ho 
comes !" 

The  landlord  pointed  to  the  abdts;  we  were  stuiding 
attheco^e-room  door.    Claude  Barrault  came  slowly  up. 
"  That  is  he,"  said  I. 

At  the  same  moment  Monsieur  Durand  appeared, 
making  his  way  down  stairs ;  a  screaming  and  brawling 
was  heard  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  landlori  hurried  away 
to  set  things  at  rest  Monsieur  Durand  saluted  me 
politely,  as  he  passed.  "  I  am  just  going  to  Forkart's," 
B^d  he,  "  in  another  hour  yon  will  find  me  here." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  I,  "  I  will  wait  upon  you," 

Durand  went  down  stairs,  and  Barrault  up.  I  followed 
him  with  my  eyes,  and  could  really  see  that  bis  pockets—- 
they  were  those  of  the  pea-coloured  coat — were  crammed 
with  all  sorts  of  plunder.  The  fellow  was  evidently 
just  fresh  from  a  lor^y,  and  looking  uncommonly  well 
satisfied  and  saucy.  1  moved  away  in  search  of  the 
landlord,  when  a  waiter  followed  close  on  my  heels,  and 
striking  me  roughly  on  the  shoulder;  "  Man,"  said  ho, 
"the  police  wont  you." 

"  What  do  the  police  want  with  me  V 

"  TouH  hear  that  socm  enough." 

I  turned  round,  and  sure  enough  the  patrole  were 
standing  dose  to  me,  together  with  an  indiridual  in  fine 
trim  coat,  and  the  individual  in  the  fine  trim  coat  said 
to  me  with  the  greatest  poeuble  coolness  uid  com- 
posure, "  Mr.  Matzendot^  I  believe,  of  so  and  soT 

"At  your  service." 

"  Your  friend  Mr.  —  has  made  a  deposition  at  tho 
Town-ball  to  the  effect  that  you  arc  in  quest  of  one 
Claude  Barrault  r 

"  Only  in  quest  of  him  j   I  have  got  bim,  and  Cut 

enough  too." 

"  Well,  then  let  it  rest  with  ue  rather  to  fix  him ;  he 
lives  in :  V 

"  He  is  just  this  minute  come  home.  Let  ns  after  him 
at  onoe." 

The  impudent  waiter,  who  had  undoubtedly  supposed 
I  was  going  to  be  clapped  up  in  strut  quarters  hj  the 
police,  (for  that  was  what  made  the  scoundrel  so  brutally 
familiar)  led  us,  at  my  request,  to  my  former  room. 

"  Kat-tatrtat !"  "Come  in."  And  there  was  the  male- 
&ctor,  sitting  before  the  glass  without  his  beard,  though 
he  still  had  his  wig  on ;  so  that  we  caught  him  in  com- 
plete nigligi.  To  have  seen  him  lower  his  crest  when 
he  perceived  the  police. 
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*'  Whom  are  you  bringing  to  m«  murf  said  he,  with 
a  terrified  air. 

"  Sarreader  !"  cried  I,  making  a  spring  at  the  gun 
to  prerent  any  chance  of  a  miehaft. 

"  Yon  are  our  priaoner  I"  said  the  whole  body  of  the 
police. 

And  now  they  made  a  pretty  jargon  of  it  lYotasoal 
conld  undf  ntand  a  word  that  was  st^d.  Claude  BarrauU 
played  the  refractory  to  perfection,  quite  in  true  French 
style ;  hut  all  to  no  purpose.  Hta  cheat  of  drawers  was 
searched,  and,  true  enough,  there  was  nothing  there ;  very 
few  articles  in  liis  knapsack  ;  in  the  dark  coat  thai  was 
hanging  on  a  peg,  nothing  hoi  a  pocket-handkerchief  wd 
a  slip  of  paper :  but  in  the  peA-green  one,  there  were  a 
couple  of  bran-new  Huis,  fiUed  with  gold-chains,  pins, 
ear-rings,  brooches,  kc. ;  all  of  them  set  with  precious 
stones.  His  pockctrbook  contained  a  nutas  of  bills  of 
exchange  and  bank  notes ;  ahd  in  his  pnrae  were  all  sorts 
of  gold  pieces.  The  commissary  made  an  inventory  of 
the  whole,  sealed  and  locked  it  up,  took  with  bim  what 
he  pleased,  and  sent  the  delinquent  on  before  to  the 
Town-Hall,  under  an  escort  of  patrole.  Then  he  bade 
me  follow  him  to  the  magistrale,  where  I  made  my 
deposition,  stating  all  1  knew  aboot  Claude  Barranlt. 
The  luckless  wight  himself  was  sitting  in  the  back- 
ground, repenting  of  the  thonaand  insults  he  had  cast 
in  my  teeth  on  my  introducing  the  police  into  hie  room. 

The  case  was  a  long  one.  At  length  I  was  dismissed 
for  the  present,  with  an  iiyunction,  however,  not  to  quit 
Basle.  As  I  passed  through  the  ante-room  I  saw  my 
landlord,  my  correspondent,  and  a  host  of  people,  wait- 
ing to  make  their  depositions  agunst  the  thief,  who,  as 
they  said,  had  robbed  them.  Just  at  the  door  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  the  magistrate  about 
Monsieur  Durand,  who,  by  the  bye,  knew  Barrault  by 
sight;  and  I  waa  on  the  point  of  retaroing,  when, 
thought  I  to  myself,  "  Thank  your  atftrs  tiiat  tibiey  bare 
done  with  you,  and  make  the  beat  of  your  way  home. 
Time  enough  to  morrow,  since  they  will  not  let  you 
leave.  At  the  same  time  I  resolved  that  my  worthy 
friend  and  correspondent  should  have  a  smart  dressing 
for  BO  officiously  playing  the  chatter-box.  and  getting 
me  into  this  tm^deaauit  dilemma.  For  1  grudged  the 
loss  of  time  sUll  more  than  the  money  tjiat  I  had  to  get 
rid  of  in  Basle  for  bed  and  board. 

And  now  talking  of  '  board '  reminds  me  that  on  my 
way  home  I  felt  the  cravings  of  a  moat  ravenous  appetite, 
which  occasioned  an  extraordinary  acceleration  of  my 
pace.  Thrice  happy  he  who  feels  hungry  just  at  the 
light  moment,  and  who  is  not  too  mereifal  to  his  Iwa  1 
Mrithoot  sneh  an  appetite,  and  snch  alacrity,  what 
would  not  hare  befallen  me  1 

Picture  to  yourselves, — it  was  the  time  of  the  late 
table-d'-hOte  in  the  Three  Kings.  Ail  the  company 
were  at  table  ;  the  landlord  not  at  home  ;  the  landlady, 
the  bead-waiter,  and  his  aubaltems  in  the  greatest 
bustle.  The  porter,  already  busy  witli  the  work  of 
digestion,  was  leaning  with  contented  racnity  of  thonglit 
against  the  door-post ;  but  no,  I  am  wrong — one  thought 
was  rife  in  bim,  he  was  speculating  on  the  fee  that  the 
gentleman  would  give  him,  who  was  just  preparing  to 
get  into  his  carriage  and  drive  off.  I  approached  the 
vehicle  from  b^nd.  I  waa  within  a  hundred  paces  of 
it,  when,  thought  I  to  myself,  "  To  look  at  ii  in  the  rear, 
that  carriage  is  very  ma<di  like  your  own,  ICatzendorf."  I 
All  at  once  I  heard  a  clear  and  well-known  nei^  in  front 
of  it.  "  Qood  heavens,  that  is  Tartar  1"  thought  1,  aiid 
I  darted  like  lightning  towards  the  vehicle,  juat  as  a 
gentleman  was  popping  out  his  head,  and  goiog  to  give 
the  porter  and  hosUer  their  fees.  In  a  moment  I  seized 
his  hand,  "  Ha !  ha  I  not  so  fast,  Honsiear  Dnrand," 
cried  1.  To  be  sure  there  was  a  fellow  on  the  box  irho 
made  fine  play  with  his  whip  on  my  poor  horses,  but 
Lucy  and  Tartar  knew  my  voice,  pricked  up  their 
ears,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  Frenchman's  auons,  e.n 
avant !  or  whatever  il  was. 
"  AVhat !  am  I  to  be  cheated  V  cried  I ;  "  and  do  yon 


think  to  drive  off  with  my  coaeh  and  horsee,  without 
paying  for  them  I"  and  I  rushed,  like  one  posseased,  at 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  without  giving  tbo  smalleEt 
heed  to  the  bawling  and  wrangling  of  the  worthy  Uon- 
aieor  Ihirand.  "  Don't  let  the  coachman  go  1 "  dionted 
I  to  the  hostler ;  for  that  young  limb  of  the  devil  v» 
leaping  like  a  graflBhopper  from  the  box.  The  hostler, 
like  an  honest  fellow,  laid  hands  on  the  rogue.  Bat  I 
should  scarcely  have  managed  matters  with  Dmand : 
he  slipped  through  my  fingers  like  an  eel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of^ jumping  out  of  the  other  door;  and  heaven 
knowa  when  he  wonld  have  been  off  to,  for  the  porter 
never  stirred  an  inch  the  whole  time.  But,  as  good  I 
fortune  would  have  it,  Martin  came  in  just  at  that 
moment  from  Grenzach,  and  seeing  me  in  hot  punuit 
of  Monsieur  Durand,  he  at  once  took  the  hint ;  and,  in 
short.  Monsieur  Durand  was  in  his  clutches  before  he 
had  time  to  say  Amen. 

The  run  of  tiie  whole  provoking  affiur  was  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  aai  dUant  Durand  had  watched  an  opportuuity, 
when  the  people  of  the  hotel  had  their  hands  fbll  of  | 
business,  and,  with  the  ^d  of  his  scoundrel  of  an  accom-  \ 

Slice,  had  managed  to  get  possesMon  of  both  coach  and  i 
orses.  The  hostler,  who  had  been  a  witness  of  oar  ' 
bargain,  thonght  the  thing  was  settled,  and  soon  almck 
his  colours  before  a  piece  of  effrontery  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  justly-acquired  right.  &o  Monsieur  Du- 
rand had  intended  tatake  his  leave  of  me,a  laFreMcmtt; 
but  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host :  at  least,  without 
taking  my  hunger  and  locomotive  power  into  account. 

While  I  was  heaping  my  invectivee  on  ^e  Frencb- 
mau  in  the  street, — (a  dense  crowd,  by  the  bye,  soon 
gathered  round  us,) — and  hallooing  for  Uie  patrole, 
eye  happened  to  &11  on  M.  Durand'a  respec^ble  coach- 
man ;  and  now  I  shouted  louder  still,  for  who  shoald  tlK 
rogoe  be,  but  the  vety  same  fellow  who  bad  smdEwlmy  , 
cigars,  used  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  done  dis- 
honour to  my  gloves )   The  latter  articles  were  found  I 
upon  him ;  and  in  the  chaise  was  a  pioce  of  goods  that  | 
almost  threw  me  into  a  swoon  to  look  at  it.    If  it  i 
hard  enough  in  the  villain  to  wish  to  m^e  off  with  m.v  i 
coach  and  hinaes,  it  was  certainly  atill  harder  in  him  to 
covet  my  case  of  watches  in  the  bargain.  Witli  tlie  card 
1  bad  given  him,  the  thorough-paced  rascal  had  sent 
his  helpmate  to  my  fiieud,  and  one  of  the  under  cletka, 
a  privileged  time-killer,  in  the  full  scope  of  his  stu- 
pidity, hul  delivered  up  the  case  ! 

At  length  the  dty-watch  came  up,  and  the  most  mis- 
eell&neouB  mass  of  articles  were  nnhoosed,  in  boxes  fall, 
from  my  innocent  carriage.  AH  of  them  wm  stdea 
goods ;  and  the  magistrate,  who  got  Monsieur  Dniand 
into  his  clutches,  hugged  him  so  unkindly,  that  on  the 
very  next  day  he  confessed  himself  to  be  Claode  Bar- 
rault, and  a  most  notoriona  thief.  A  pretty  aci^  1 
might  soon  have  been  in  1 

Aa  to  the  man  fA  Maridrch,  he  nally  did  come  &om 
Markirch  ;  though  he  was  somewhat  more  jealous  than 
discreet.  All  tfaathe  had  told  me  was  true,  even  to  his  very 
name ;  and  he  scarcely  could  have  chosen  a  more  unlucky 
one.  To  be  sure,  he  never  knew,  for  a  moment,  that 
such  a  rascal  laid  claim  to  it.  Having  found  his  beloved 
true  to  him,  instead  of  ftilhless ;  and  having  learned 
tJuit  the  young  damsel  was  as  madly  smitten  with  him 
as  he  was  witii  her,  he  had  fairly  bought  up  a  couple  of 
jewelleta,  in  order  to  enhance  hia  attentions  to  bis  mis-  | 
tress  by  a  few  costly  keepsakes ;  and  these  handsome 
presents  were  the  very  means  of  fastening  siispicioB 
upon  him  :  just  aa  it  often  happens  In  the  world,  where 
we  are  ready  to  believe  all  that  is  bad,  and  to  doubt  of 
what  is  good.  What  served  to  aggravate  the  misandcr 
standing  was,  that  his  rival's  niAie  was  Dutand  t 

The  MTO  of  Markirch — and  really  I  cannot  altogether 
blame  him — talked  very  1  oudly,  for  a  time,  of  t^ing  mc 
by  the  ears,  or  sending  a  bullet  through  my  body.  But, 
whether  it  was  that  some  of  his  less  mettlesome  friends 
quieted  him,  that  his  intended  spoke  a  good  word  for 
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mc,  or  that  his  awn  good  senae  got  the  upper  hand  of 
him,  and  convinced  him  that  he  was  the  very  person 
Tho  had  laid  the  groaodwork  of  thiB  grieroos  miu- 
nomer, — however  it  may  have  been,  the  matter  was 
madenp,  and  ere  long  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  oar  ad- 
venture in  the  Three  Kings,  over  a  bottle  of  capital 
Bourdeauz.  My  correspondent  got  a  double  rasping 
from  me,  and  received  it  with  the  utmost  meekness. 
Monsieur  Durand,  in  common  with  many  other  light- 
fingered  gentry  and  errant  ladieB,  had  to  make  their 
most  of  Swiss  fare  for  a  time,  till  they  were  restored  to 
their  native  soil,  where  they  now  live  privately,  on 

5;ovemment  pensions,  in  Brest  and  Tonlon.  But  honest 
jucy,  and  Tartar  with  his  sagacious  neigh,  are  to  this 
very  day  in  my  stable,  unmolested  by  the  smallest 
hankering  after  Franco.  Martin,  having  succeeded  in 
retaining  his  beloved  animals,  has  again  recovered  his 
self-possession  and  confidence ;  and  when  he  drives  me 
into  the  country,  he  is  sure  never  to  forvet  to  say  to  me, 
with  a  canning  smile,  "  But  how  would  it  have  been, 
master,  if  I  had  just  got  five  minnt^B  later  to  Basle  I 
It  was  quite  a  misgiving  at  the  time,  that  wonld  not  let 
me  feel  at  case  while  I  was  with  my  mother;  and 
nothing  short  of  death  shall  part  them  two  horsOB  and 
mc,  if  It  is  all  the  same  to  yon,  master." 


POPULAB  YEAa-BOOK. 
Juttf  2L—;ftasi  Of  St.  Join  SaytW ; 

OR,  UIDSOUUBR  DAT. 

St.  Adocstise  says,  that  the  faithful  had  received  by 
tradition  from  the  ancient«  the  observance  of  the  na- 
tivity of  St.  John  tlie  Baptist,  and  the  Council  of  Agdc, 
in  506,  reckons  it  the  first  festival  after  those  of  the 
chief  mysteries  of  our  redemption.  It  is  celebrated  by 
the  Church  of  England.  On  this  day  the  people  formerly 
kept  their  doors  and  windows  embowered  in  the  brancfaes 
set  up  the  eve  before,  upon  the  belief  that  these  bad  a 
virtue  in  averting  thunder,  tempest,  and  "  all  kinds  of 
noxious  physical  agencies."  In  Oxford  there  was  lately 
a  remarkable  usage,  mentioned  by  the  Bev.  V.  Jones, 
of  Nayland,  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Home.  He  remarks, 
"  a  letter  of  July  25th,  1755,  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Home,  according  to  an  established  custom  at  Magdalen 
CoU^  in  Oxfonl,  had  begun  to  preach  before  the  (Jni- 
versity  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  For  the 
preaching  of  which  anmuil  sermon,  a  permanent  pulpit 
of  stone  IS  inserted  in  a  comer  of  the  first  qoadnngle  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  atone  pulpit  was  in  use  (of  which 
1  have  been  a  witness),  the  quadrangle  was  famished 
round  the  sides  with  a  large  fence  of  green  boughs,  that 
the  preaching  might  more  nearly  resemble  that  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness ;  and  a  pleasant  sight  it 
was  :  but  for  many  years  the  custom  has  been  discon- 
tinued, and  the  assembly  have  thought  it  salbr  to  toke 
shelter  under  the  roof  of  the  chapel." 

June  28.— Itt.  Jfitttfi  Ebt. 
This,  in  the  current  year,  is  also  the  finl  Sunday 
after  Midsummer  Day,  upon  which,  according  to  ancient 
i    cuHtom,  the  Iratenuty  of  Fellowship  Porters  of  the  city 
I   of  I^ondon  annnally  rejMiir  to  the  chnrch  of  St.  Mary-at- 
I   hill  in  the  morning,  where,  during  the  reading  of  the 
'   Psalms,  they  reverently  approach  t£e  altar,  two  and  two, 
i   oa  the  rails  of  which  are  placed  two  basins,  and  into 
i|   these  they  put  their  several  oiTeringB.  They  are  generally 
I    followed  by  the  congregation,  and  the  money  offered  is  j 
•    distributed  among  uie  wed,  poor,  and  "  decayed  "  mem- 
I    bers  of  that  fhttemity.  The  rites  of  fit.  John  Baptist's  I 
Ere  were  also  observed  on  this ;  and  Dr.  Uoreun  relates  I 
that  in  Soolland  the  people  used  to  run  about  on  the 
mountains,  and  higher  grounds,  with  lighted  torches. 
Something  similar  to  this  was  practised  on  this  vi^il 
about  a  century  ago,  in  Northumberland.  The  inhabit- 
ants carried  firebrands  about  the  fields  of  their  reapec- 
tlvQ  Tillages.  They  made  encroachmoDts,  on  these  I 


occasions,  upon  the  bonfires  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
of  which  they  forcibly  took  away  some  of  the  ashes. 
This  they  called  "  carrying  off  the  flower  of  the  wake." 

June  29.— ^MB(  Of  *t  Vetec. 
In  the  Greek  and  LaUa  Churches  St.  Paul  is  com- 
memorated with  St.  Peter  on  this  festival.  Several  of  our 
parish  churches,  founded  before  the  Reformation,  were 
consecrated  under  the  invocation  of  these  Apostles  con- 
jointly, and  their  several  wakes  and  fairs  are  annually 
celebrated  accordingly.  The  ffeast  of  SS.  Peter  and  ^ul 
is  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  solemnity.  For  some 
unexplained  reason  the  English  Church  dedicates  this 
day  to  St.  Peter  alone ;  and  commemorates  St.  Paul  by  his 
conversion,  on  the  26th  January.  The  Eton  boys  for- 
merly had  a  great  bonfire  annually,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  chnrch,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  as  well  as  on  that  of 
St.  John  Baptist.  In  an  old  account  of  the  lordship 
of  Oisborough,  in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  it  is  stated  ttiat 
the  fishermen,  "upon  St.  Peter*s  day,  invite  their  friends 
and  kinsfolk  to  a  festival  kept  after  their  fashion,  with 
a  free  heart  and  no  show  of  niggardness :  that  day  their 
boats  are  dressed  curiously  for  the  show  ;  their  masts  are 
painted,  and  certua  rites  observed  amongst  them,  with 
sprinkling  their  prows  with  good  liqaor."  Theillumina- 
tions  at  Borne,  on  this  d^y,  are  extremely  magnificent 


[In  Origin*!  Poetry,  th«  Name,  ml  oc  awnmed.  of  tho  Author,  is 
printed  In  SmkU  Capital*  under  Iht  title;  in  Selecttoiu,  it  fa 
printed  In  Itsllo  at  the  end.] 

TO  A  UrnJE  OIBL,  AGED  TIIBEE  YEARS 
AND  A-HALF. 

BT  8.  If . 

Dext  in  thy  round  blue  eyes 

Asleep  thy  spirit  lies. 
Or  half  swue,  sDd  wanton  is  its  fbj. 

As  are  the  thoughts  of  thoH 

Who  dally  with  repose. 
Dreaming,  «t  noon,  the  snnun^  jumt*  awa;. 

To  thee  each  sight  or  sound 

Of  Life's  mcwt  common  round, 
Twilight  or  mom,  green  field  or  waving  tree, 

Bird,  flower,  or  trembling  star, 

Food  for  sweet  wonder  are. 
Choice  Bpectacles,  prepared  to  pieasnre  thee. 

Along  Earth's  dreary  scene. 

Thou,  fearless  nnd  seren^ 
Afl  in  a  softer  air  doat  breauie  and  move ; 

Ench  of  thy  smiles  or  tears 

A  potent  cause  "ppcars 
For  fresh  caresses,  and  for  fonder  love. 

No  despot's  court  could  be 

Servile  as  thine  to  tfae^ 
Thy  casual  gestures  walcliii^  and  teooiding; 

No  sago  or  bard  divine 

Finds  aodienes  such  as  thine. 
Thy  half-fonn'd  words  u  prieelsa  trMsnre  hoardia^ 

We  look  on  tbee,  and  smile ; 

The  sadde«t  hearts  awhile 
Forget  their  woes  in  thy  resistless  mirth, 

As,  mid  tbidc  clomU  we  view 

One  spot  of  stainless  blue. 
So  shows  thy  life  anumg  the  grieb  of  eKthI 

We  look  on  thee  and  weep. 

When  from  its  h^py  deep 
Tby  soul  to  its  anpouitcd  task  shall  rise  : 

Must  ruthless  Sorrow  chase 

Tim  bfightneas  flnm  that  ftce, 
Most  teen  become  ftmiliBr  to  those  eyes  f 

We  look  on  thee,  and  fear ; 

How  can  we  greet  thee  here. 
Thou  sinless  atnmger  in  a  world  of  shameP 

Shall  earthly  bi«ith  or  bli^ 

Sully  tlie  stainless  white 
AVhereon  was  written  ones  thy  Savionr'B  name  P 
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Childliood's  tmconacioiu  heart, 

Aji  awful  tiling  thon  irt ! 
An  ark  of  peace  with  ceawlm  stormt  around  j 

Mau — m  thou  dare  intrude 

On  that  pure  M^tude, 
Fnt  off  tbjr  thoes — the  pbee  b  bofy  gmai! 

Well  may  wc  gaze  on  thee 

IWih  in  thy  purity, 
Bj  no  doubt  tronbled,  hy  no  un  defiled, 

And  pmy— (God  naka  the  word) 
"  Teach  us  to  low  thee.  Lord, 
Evfn  in  the  ^irit  of  a  little  child  I " 


BONNET :  TO  THE  REDBREAST. 

Wbbh  that  the  Seldi  put  on  theli  fay  attli«, 
Thou  inent  iltt'it  n«u  brako  or  river"*  brim, 
Wbflst  the  gay  thrush  tingi  loud  ttom  ooTert  dim ; 

Bnt  when  pale  Winter  llghta  the  (oelal  Are. 
Aod  nwada  with  ■lime  are  ipent  and  ways  with  mire, 

Thon  ctaarm'at  na  with  thy  aod  and  ■oleran  hymn. 

Piom  battlement  or  bam,  or  h^r-etack  titat; 
And  now  not  Mldom  ttin'at,  aa  IT  for  hire, 

Thy  thrllltnK  pipe  to  me,  waMInf  to  c«trh 
The  pittance  due  to  thy  weU'warbM  loait : 

Sweat  Urd,  alng  on  1  tStr  eft  near  lonely  hatch, 
Like  thee,  myeelf  taaTe  pleaacd  the  rattle  thronR. 

And  oft  for  entranca  'noath  the  peaoeftil  thatch. 
Paid  the  cheap  tribute  of  a  ahnple  aaag. 


THE  PAINTER'S  TltAVELUNG^NQ. 
(Pnm  the  OeniMM.) 
BT  I.  H. 
1. 

What  on  earth  can  hajmier  be 

Thiin  is  the  painter's  ufe  P 
When  ipring-time  decks  the  Uoonug  ka, 

lie  qiiita  the  ct^s  atrifii ; 
No  matter  Ibonglt  his  pone  bo  light. 
Ilia  hand  ia  qniw — Ui  eye  ia  bright. 

•a. 

He  bean  tlw  hri^a  first  mtea  of  glee. 

And  lees  the  dawn  of  dqr ; 
What  purer  y>j  than  tbia  cH  be 

To  wander  ur  away, 
Where  all  erealion'a  charms  combine 
To  form  a  pralnitare  divine  I 

m. 

In  union  with  the  jt^ons  lailt, 

Ho  sings  A  higher  song, 
And  well  the  shiiting  scenes  can  mirk. 

While  jovneying  along : 
The  matic  on  hia  sketehea  gue, 
JoA  their  rare  skill  and  beauty  praiH. 

IT. 

Whni  noon  ia  paat  til  time  to  dine 

Politely  bowuig  low. 
He  asks  mine  hostess  of  "  llie  "Siut" 

To  be  allowed  to  ahew 
His  skill,  by  AafaAing  her  tweet  fiwe 
granted  irith  a  huuhii^  gnoe. 

T. 

Tins  pays  for  dinner  and  for  wine ; 

And  should  the  daughter  pass — 
Tbepainter's eye  can  well dirine 

Wliat  brings  the  trippmg  laas : — 
Her  laughing  portrait,  too,  he  takes, 
And  the  good  "  Vine"  his  q,aaitm  makes. 

Tl. 

So  throdf^  the  world  the  painter  hies. 

Intent  its  scenes  to  seize ; 
And  if  bis  painting  yon  despise. 

His  song  may  bwly  please ; 
As  spedmen  take  this  brief  strain. 
And  thonld  /ie/nt,  ke'U  try  ^Mn. 


jnfsudlaneouff. 


*'  I  bare  here  made  onlyanosGgay  of  culled  flowers,  and 
have  broi^t  nothing  of  my  own.  biu  the  string  that  ties 
them."— JfoMAM^a*. 


He  that  deniee  to  give  alme  for  fear  of  being  poor,  or 
to  entcrtuia  a  diBciple  for  fear  of  being  Buapccted  of  the 
jiarty,  or  to  own  a  duty  for  fear  of  being  put  to  venture 
for  a  crown ;  h'«  that  takes  part  of  the  iDtemperance, 
because  he  daree  not  displease  the  company,  or  in  anj 
Dense  fears  the  fears  of  the  world,  and  not  the  fear  of 
God, — this  man  enters  into  hiu  portion  of  fear  betimes, 
but  it  will  not  be  fiQished  to  ct«mal  ages.  To  fear  tbe^ 
c-enrsures  of  men,  when  God  in  your  judge  ;  to  fear  their 
evil,  when  God  in  your  defence  ;  to  fear  death,  when  he 
is  the  entrance  to  life  and  felicity,  is  unreMonable  and 
pernicious ;  bat  if  you  will  turn  your  paflrion  into  duty, 
and  joy.ana  security,  fear  to  offend  Qod;  to  enter  volun- 
tarily into  temptation ;  fear  the  alluring  fiwe  of  lust, 
and  the  smooth  entertjumncDtfi  of  intemperance ;  feai- 
the  anger  of  God,  when  you  have  deserved  it ;  and, 
when  you  have  recovered  from  the  fnare,  then  infinitely 
fear  to  return  into  that  condition,  in  whicl^  whosoever 
dwolla,  is  the  heir  of  fear  and  eternal  sorrow. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

It  ia  a  common  remark,  that  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  a  numerous  family  are  pretty  nearly  compensated  by 
the  greater  number  of  misfortunes  to  which,  of  coarse, 
they  are  liable.  But  it  has  seldom  been  observed  how 
much  more  patiently  such  misfortunes  are  home ;  the 
superior  advantages  of  community  in  affliction  are 
fuUy  equal  to  those  experienced  in  the  participation 
of  eiijoj-ment  More  topics  of  consolation  are  preeonted, 
in  proportion  to  the  number;  there  isagenerouxrivalrv 
in  admiui.stering  to  the  general  consolation,  which 
receives  it^t  reward  in  a  more  prompt  and  complete 
mastery  over  individual^feeling ;  and,  frequently,  one 
rises  above  the  rest,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  prophet, 
to  whose  guidance  all  aabmit,  and,  in  the  snhmiaaion, 
find  employment  for  thtrt  rednndont  oflFbctlon,  the  im- 
mediate object  of  which  is  now  no  more. — Jtecbtry  of 
Valtaitad. 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  very  strange,  that,  amid  all 
the  inntniction  given  to  our  youth,  the  grandest,  and 
yet  commonest  occasion  in  life,  the  hour  of  sorrow,  is 
left  totally  unprovided  for.  I  should  rather  say,  perhapa. 
that  wrong  notions  are  indirectly  instilled  upon  the 
subject:  at  least,  I  know  that  it  requiiea  a  parent's 
constant  care  to  counteract  that  admiration  which  the 
boy,  in  his  classical  reading,  imbibes  of  the  heathen 
examples  of  fortitude.  Such  fortitude  is  assuredly 
vitally  opposed  to  the  true  christian  spirit.  It  is  the 
sulky  patience  which  endures  what  it  cannot  avoid,  the 
rebellious  pride  of  the  reptile  which  defies  and  hiases  in 
the  very  act  of  being  cnuhed.— /fruf. 


•«*  TheTltle  and  IndcxtodieflratTolnniamaylwfaad. pike 
1^ ;  also,  the  Corers,  prie«  It.  M. 
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THE  MAIDEN  AUXT. 

SUKOOHBE  PA&K. 

[CoLoxEL  Kaawood  was  the  husband  of  Jane,  the  next 
sister  of  Margaret  Forde.  Mra.  Harwood  brought  her 
lord  a  Bon  uid  a  daughter  within  the  first  three  years 
of  their  marriage.  Ten  years  aftcnrards  she  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  second  little  ^rl.  The  disconsolate 
widower  went  to  reside  in  France,  both  to  divert  his 
own  grief  by  change  of  wene,  and  to  afford  his  dangh- 
tcts  the  advantages  of  edncatioh,  which  that  region  of 
indefinite  extension,  tite  CotUiHent,  is  in  England  tiome- 
wbat  vagnel;  supposed  to  afford.  He  did  not  return 
till  his  two  eldest  children  had  attained  the  ages,  rcspec- 
tirely,  ckf  twenty-six  and  twenty-eight,  while  Janet,  the 
youngest  had  just  paaticd  her  sixteenth  birthday.] 
onAP.  1. 

Dfc.  14(A. — It  was  an  interesting  visit  on  which  I 
entered  to-day,  and  I  felt  unusoally  nervous  as  my  hum- 
ble one-hoTse  fly  drove  through  the  great  gates  of 
DuDcombe  Park,  and  finally  deposited  me,  my  carpet- 
bag, my  trunk,  my  bandbox,  ray  two  basket*,  and  my 
seven  parcels,  beneath  the  stately  portico  of  the  mansion 
ilwlf.  I  was  ashamed  to  burthen  the  dignified  footman 
with  all  my  odds  and  ends,  especially  as  I  saw  him  raise 
a  wistful  look,  first  to  the  coach-box  and  then  to  the 


j  door,  evidently  cxpcctin'^  to  see  my  lady's  maid  in  the 
I  act  of  descending ;  and,  when  he  hecauic  convinced  that 
I  travelled  without  any  such  appendage,  I  detected  a 
spice  of  contempt  in  the  elaborate  civility  with  which 
he  took  package  afterpockagc  from  my  hands  to  deposit 
them  on  the  hall  table.  I  was  afraid  lest  the  yet  grander 
I  butler,  who  stood  behind,  should  see  my  pnincUa  shoes ; 
which  I  carried  in  a  separate  parcel  that  I  might  not 
have  to  fish  them  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  bag  when 
making  my  toilette  for  dinner ;  so  I  thrust  them  into 
my  spacious  pocket  in  a  great  hurry,  somewhat  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  sjTumetry  of  my  figure,  and  affect- 
ing a  lofty  indifference  as  to  the  fate  of  that  preciooe 
heap  of  parcels,  everyone  of  which  I  longed  to  carrj-  up 
stairs  and  unfasten  with  my  own  hands,  I  followed  my 
conductor  acrops  the  marble  floor.  On  the  threshold  of 
the  drawing-room  I  was  met  by  my  brother-in-law,  who 
took  me  by  both  hands,  and  welcomed  me  in  the  kindest 
possible  manner.  "  My  dear  Miss  Forde,"  said  he, 
"  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
moments  I  have  experienced  since  1  left  the  Continent." 
Then,  giving  me  his  arm,  he  led  me  forward  and  intro- 
duced me  to  his  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  submitted 
to  my  embrace,  while  the  younger  cordially  returned  it. 
During  the  five  or  ten  minutes  which  elapsed  before  I 
was  conducted  to  my  bedroom  to  dress,  I  had  time  to 
moke  a  rapid  survey  of  the  trio,  and  compare  them  with 
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the  faces  of  thirteen  ycara  ago,  which  still  remained 
Tividty  imprGBBedoQmj  memorj. 

My  brother^in-Uir  ii  ttill  a  fine-tookiof?  man.  He 
ha-i  grown  eomewhat  portly,  and  a  tendency  to  goat  in 
the  left  foot  has  caused  him  to  change  hia  former  activity 
of  movement  for  a  deliberatenesa  which  is  not,  however, 
without  dijfnity.  Ho  has  the  same  swoet  amiie,  and 
hi%  voice  is  evea  more  gentle,  his  manners  more 
bland  than  they  used  to  be.  Well,  people  may  say 
what  they  please,  but  1  never  can  believe  he  hait  bo  bad 
a  temper  as  he  is  reported  to  have.  Surely,  if  he  were 
really  bo  passionate,  I  muRt  have  seen  some  Rpecimcnn  of  \ 
it  before  now.  !t  Ib  true  that  many  circumntancen  pre-  j 
vented  my  having  much  intercourse  with  him  during  I 
ray  poor  Bister's  lifetime,  and  that,  more  than  once,  when  ! 
I  have  Been  them  together,  I  have  fancied  that  she  j 
seemed  afraid  of  him ;  yet  bis  deportment  to  her  was 
ever  that  of  a  devoted  hoshand,  and  it  really  seems 
impossible  that  an  exprenston  of  countenance  so  bene- 
volent, and  a  manner  of  speaking  so  unnsually  mild, 
should  belong  to  a  man  of  violent  temper.  11c  is  said 
moreover,  to  be  proud,  and  thai  I  believe,  although  bis 
bearing  shows  no  H^mptom  of  it,  except,  perhaps,  a 
certain  elaboratenesa  in  hie  courtesies,  which,  as  Owen 
used  to  my,  "  when  yon  see  in  a  gentleman,  yon  may  be 
anre  that  he  looks  down  npon  yon."  Perhaps  Owen  would 
draw  a  similar  conclusion  from  his  studious  ttcutkncKA : 
but  Owen  is  a  caustic  observer,  and,  though  ^uch  persona 
always  pique  themselrea  on  their  perception  of  character. 
I  do  not  find  that  they  arc  generally  so  right  in  the  end 
as  those  who  take  a  more  charitable  view  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  As  for  myself  1  do  not  know  that  I  caa  be 
called  a  good  judge  of  character,  bat  iwmehow  or  other 
I  do  manage  to  be  generally  on  eomfortable  terms 
with  all  the  manifold  varieties  that  I  encounter ;  and  it 
has  more  than  once  been  remarked,  that  I  have  a  true 
feminine  gift  of  winning  influence  over  even  the  obsti- 
nate. I  hope  I  am  not  vain  of  thia,  and,  if  it  be  true 
that  T  do  possess  such  a  power,  t  hope  that  1  may  always 
nse  it  for  good.  At  a^y  rate  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  my  good  brother-in-law,  or  to  hunt  for  defects  in 
his  character  just  at  the  time  when  he  is  giving  me  no 
affectionate  a  reception. 

My  niece  Anna  is  not  so  handsome  as  she  promised  to 
be  at  fifteen ;  but  she  has  a  fine  figure  and  a  very  sensible 
countenance.  Her  manners  are  a  curious  contrast  to 
her  father's ;  they  are  positively  abrupt,  and,  as  she  never 
amiles  when  she  speaks,  the  first  impression  is  certainly 
not  pleasing.  I  shonid  say  she  was  a  little  ungracions : 
but  I  daresay  it  is  fancy.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  breathe 
a  warm  atmosphere  of  love,  that  I  feel  chilled  and 
oppressed  without  it;  but  bow  nnreasonable  is  it  to 
expect  that  a  niece  whom  I  have  seen  very  Htf  le  of  for  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  and  not  at  all  since,  should 
love  me  by  instinct,  I  must  try  to  win  her  affcctious, 
ud  it  sbul  be  hard  if  she  baffles  me  in  the  attempt. 

Janet  is  a  sweet  creature ;  very  shy  and  downcast,  but 
with  the  brightest  little  face  I  ever  beheld  when  she 
smites  at  you.  She  is  very  pretty,  and  very  like  her 
mother  :  tall,  slender,  and  blue-eyed,  with  her  fair  young 
face  in  a  perpetual  blnsh.  She  glanced  so  kindly  at  me 
through  her  longeye-lasheSithatl  conld  not  help  taking 
her  hand  in  mine  as  we  sat  side  by  side,  and  indeed, 
I  should  have  ventured  on  another  embrace,  if  Anna's 
eyes  had  not  rested  upon  us  at  the  moment,  with  a  half- 
snrprisod  ezpreesion  which  deterred  me.  And  where, 
thought  I,  is  my  old  friend  and  favourite  Charles?  Rut  I 
concluded  he  was  engaged  in  some  one  of  those  mysterious 
occuintions  which  always  separate  young  men  from  thei  r 
families  during  the  morning  hours,  even  if  they  are 
neither  studenta  nor  sportsmen,  and  that  I  should  see 
him  at  the  dinner-table. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  suffered  from  cold  during 
your  journey  at  this  unpropitious  season,  Miss  Forde," 
observed  Colonel  Harwood  ;  "  Anna,  is  there  a  good  fire 
in  your  uat's  room  i  We  most  bo  caieful  of  our 
vUtOT's  eomCaiis,  you  know," 


"  I  have  no  doubt  there  is,  pftps*"  r«Utfncd  Anna, 
"  White  seldom  neg^ecU  her  ivdi^' 

"  I  went  In  jnat  before  I  came  down  ttmrr,  papa," 
said  Janet,  "  and  saw  that  everything  wu'eomfortable 
for  aunt  Margaret." 

"This  is  my  little  honsekeeper,"  sud  the  colonel, 
putting  his  band  on  Janet's  Bhoulder  with  a  smile.  "  You  ' 
will  find  differences  of  character  in  your  two  nieces.  , 
Annaisfondof  her  books,  and  Janet  studies  the  deti^  i, 
of  every-day  life.  I  am  no  foe  to  varieties  of  eluncter —  ' 
devclope  rather  than  change,  guide  rather  than  check.  | 
that  has  been  my  system  of  education.  Faults  most  of  [ 
course  be  cured —and  they  both  have  their  faults  :  but  ' 
they  have  also  their  peculiarities,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  say  that  those  peculiarities  are  faults." 

During  tbia  speech  Anna  looked  cross  and  Janet  awk- 
ward, while  I  felt  it  impossible  to  make  any  answer 
whatever,  except  a  little  abaord  laugh,  of  which  I  was  ' 
ashamed  because  it  was  bo  unmeaning.    "All  veiy  | 
wise  and  right,  my  dear  brother-in-taw,"  thought  I,  "  but 
are  you  not  a  little,  just  the  very  least  bit  in  the  world,  , 
pompous]    And  is  it  not  very  unpleasant  for  your  | 
daughters  to  be  described  before  their  faces  in  that 
manner  I"   Somehow  or  other  the  oonversation  flawed  I 
after  that  speech  of  the  oobmel'a. 

"  Will  you  not  like  to  dress.  Miss  Torde  —  aunt  Hatga- 
retr  attked  Anna  afier  a  pause.   I  acquiesced,  and  we 
were  quilting  the  room,  when  I  was  checked  by  bearing  i' 
my  brotber-in-Uw  say  in  bis  politest  tone,  "  Have  yon 
not  dropped  something.  Miss  Forde  "i   Here,  Janet,  take 
this  to  your  aunt"   He  stooped,  with  some  difficulty 
owing  to  his  gonty  foot,  and  lifted  my  unhappy  shoes 
off  the  carpet.   I  was  the  more  annoyed  as  the  parcel  ' 
bad  opened,  and  discovered  two  or  three  little  laM  ' 
thoughta  which  I  had  popped  in  with  the  shoes  just 
before  startiug.    He  collected  with  the  utmost  care  a  '} 
pair  of  black  silk  mittens,  a  paper  of  pins,  some  boot-  {j 
luces,  and,  alas  !  that  it  must  be  confessed,  a  small  box 
of  com-plaister,  all  of  which  be  presented  to  me  with 
an  air  of  complete  unconsciousness. 

I  could  scarcely  conceal  my  vexation.   Janet  could 
not  restrMu  a  burst  of  ^rlish  laughter ;  her  &theT 
turned  to  her  in  displeased  surprise.   The  poor  child 
became  crimson ;  hut  I  put  my  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  drew  her  out  of  the  room  with  me,  joining  tbe 
laugh  as  1  did  so,  for  the  whole  matter  was  so  ludicroos 
that  my  annoyance  soon  gave  way  to  amusement.    "  Oh  i 
aunt !"  she  bef^  apologetically,  when  we  readied  tbe 
staircase.   "  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,  my  love,"  inter- 
rupted I ;  "  old  maids,  you  know,  are  privileged  to  have  | 
oddities,  and  henceforth  I  grant  you  the  privilege  of  | 
laui^hing  at  all  mine  as  fiist  as  you  find  them  out.    But  j 
tell  me,  where  is  Charles  1   I  shall  see  him,  shall  I  not  T 

Janet's  face  became  gravity  itself,  and  A  una  answered 
"  No,  he  is  not  at  home."  1 1 

"  Not  at  home  !"  repeated  I,  in  dismay,  "  but  he  will  1 1 
return  before  I  go,  I  hope." 

"  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  hisbdng  able 
to  do  so,"  replied  Anna,  shortly.    Her  manner  wu  m 
decided,  and  Janet's  eyes  had  become  so  tearful  since  her  ' 
brother's  name  was  mentioned,  that  1  felt  sure  there  wa.- 
some  mysteiy  behind  the  scenes,  and  did  not  like  to  Si-j 
any  more.   An  hour  afterwards  our  little  party  asscm- 
hlod  at  dinner.   The  colonel  was  the  kindest  and  politest 
I  of  hosts,  but  I  did  not  feel  very  gracious  towards  him,  i 
I  for!  wassure,  fb^mJanet'sflushcdfaceandtimidmanna-,  , 
that  she  had  undei^ne  a  lecture  on  the  ill-breeding  of 
laughing  at  her  aunt.   Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  to  me  ' 
I  hat  he  is  an  affectionate  lather,  though,  doubtlees,  ' 
somewhat  too  much  of  a  disciplinarian ;  both  the  gir^ 
seemed  fond  though  afteid  of  him,  and  hie  mumerTo  ' 
the  dw  little  culprit  eridmUy  sImwr  that  be  hae  for- 
given her  misdemeanour,  after  duly  reprimanding  I 
her  for  it.    I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  ne  did  not  j 
think  himself  such  a  perfect  father,  and  feel  bound  to 
j  keep  up  his  character  on  every  occauon.   Striving  after  j 
1  perfection  is  doubtless  right,  but  cooatantly  trying  to  ; 
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act  up  to  an  inward  self-consciousnees  of  perficction  is  a 
very  diflerent  and  a  far  less  pleasant  thing.  I  mast 
take  myself  to  task  about  my  brother-in-Uw.  I  am 
beginning  already  to  fiud  his  company  a  perpetual  little 
provocation  to  me,  and  this  ia  both  tiresome  and  ridi- 
cnlotu.  I  cannot  describe  what  there  ia  about  him 
which  T  do  not  like — ^he  is  kind,  hospitable,  sensible, 
and  gentlemanlike ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  elaborateness 
and  self-consciousness  about  all  he  does  and  says,  which 
I  greatly  wish  I  had  not  observed,  because  it  teases  me, 
and  perhaps  after  all  it  is  only  fancy.  It  seems  as  if  he 
were  perpetually  saying  in  his  own  mind,  "  Now  I  am 
being  the  courteous  host — now  I  am  going  to  speak  as 

j  the  kind  brother— this  must  be  said  with  an  encouraging 
bow  to  Miss  Forde — now  I  am  showing  by  my  manners 

I  that  I  think  women  have  a  full  right  to  expretts  tbeir 
opinions,  but  delicately  conveying  at  the  same  time  that 
they  should  always  express  them  with  modesty.  1  never 
forget  the  well-bred  gt^ntleman  in  the  affectionate  rela- 
tion, Qor  the  affectionate  relation  in  the  well-bred  gentle- 

1  man."  Ob,  if  you  could  but  forget  yoitrae}/,  yon  would 
l>e  a  veiT  agreeable  man  1   But  it  ia  foolish  and  even 

I    ui^rateml  to  think  in  this  manner,  and  I  will  pnt  it  out 

j    of  my  head  if  I  can. 

j  "  Wo  are  but  a  small  Christmas  ^rty,"  observed  the 
I  colonel,  "  I  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  long  at  home 
I    to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  other  members  of 

our  family,  of  whom  I  have  lost  sight  for  so  many  years. 
'     I  confess  that  I  am  fond  of  family  meetings,  and  always 

encourage  them.   They  are  riijkt,  and  I  generally  6nd 

that  what  is  right  is  also  agreeable." 
"  Ton  must  have  been  lonely  sometimes,  when  you 

were  abroad,"  said  I.  "  I  think  the  seasons  at  which 

those  happy  unions  are  natural  and  habitual,  must  he 

very  desolate  when  you  have  no  familiar  faces  to  gather 

around  you." 

"It  wasadeprivation,esrUunly,"  returned  he,  "hut  I 
do  not  think  we  were  lonely.    I  hope  we  have  too  many 
I    resources  in  ourselves  and  In  each  other  to  find  any 
situation  lonely.    I  should  be  almost  as  sorry  to  find  mr 
children  dependent  on  society,  as  disdainful  of  it." 

I  felt  nearly  out  of  patience,  but  scolded  myself  for 
my  absurdity,  and  replied  veiy  civilly  that  I  thought  he 
was  perfectly  right. 

"  I  must  look  to  yon,"  hecontinued,  "  Ibrinfonoatlon 
concerning  those  with  whom  I  hope,  erelong,  to  become 
pcrMmally  intimate.    Yon  have  just  been  staying  with 
1   the  Biyanta,  have  yon  notT 

'  1  acquiesced,  and  sidd  a  few  warm  word^  in  praise  of 
I    those  dear  creatures. 

"My  girls,"  proceeded  the  colonel,  "anticipate  much 
pleasure  and  profit  from  the  societ7  of  their  cousins. 
Anna  is  looking  forwiuii  to  an  acquaintance  with  Kath- 
arine, who  must  I  think  be  nearly  her  own  i^.  Is  it 
not  so,  Annal" 

"  I  really  don't  know,  papa,"  returned  Anna ;  "  I  have 
not  the  slightest  recollection  of  my  conuin  Katharine, 
and  I  never  thought  about  her  age." 

"She  la  five-snd-trcutT,"  said  I,  secretly  amused  at . 
s^ing  that  the  colonel  appeared  a  little  disconcerted  by 
this  speech.   "Do  yon  remember  Predcricl   He  has 
jui-l  been  diiitinguishing  himself  fn^^^y  college." 

*•  He  promised  (o  lic  clever,"  remarked  the  colonel, 
"  though  1  should  have  supposed  him  rather  brilliant 
than  solid.   He  vinited  us  at  Kice,  during  his  first 
''ollege  vacation,  and  1  observed,  then,  a  L-crtain  ten- 
dency to  repartee  in  conversation,  a  disinclination  to  the 
I  steady  pnrniit  of  any  discussion,  and  indeed,  in  some 
I  instances,  an  apparent  incapacity  to  feel  the  foree  of  the 
>  errumenta  which  were  employed  against  him,  which, 
'  lii^wever  natural  in  so  youi^  a  man--«nd  I  hope  I  am 
a' ways  ready  to  make  dtowanees  fbr  youth — were  more 
cradltable  to  hii  wit  and  imaglnalion  than  to  his  judg- 
ment," 

"  H;  has  jn4t  iaktm  a  donble  fimt  elaas,"  said  I,  as 
demurely  as  I  could. 
"  Indeed ! "  replied  my  bmtiitf-iB-law,  "  I  i^t^ee  to 


hear  it.  And  George— he  must  be  growing  into  a  man 
now — has  he  not  some  nnfortnnate  impediment  in  hia 

speech  1 " 

"  He  stammers  a  little,"  answered  I,  "  but  we  hope  it 
is  improving.  It  will  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  him 
if  be  entere  tlie  cbnreb.*' 

"  A  great  deal  more  may  be  done  towards  earing  or 
concealing  those  little  natural  defects  than  people  are 
apt  to  imagine,"  observed  the  colonel,  complacently ;  "I 
speak  from  experience.  If  I  were  so  mifortunate  as  to 
'  stammer,  I  should  assume  a  slow,  and,  as  it  were, 
'  explanatory  mode  of  speaking,  by  which  the  repetition 
of  the  word  or  syllable  would  generally  be  avoided,  and 
in  which,  when  such  a  repetition  did  occur,  it  wonld 
seem  rather  an  intentional  emphasis,  in  character  with 
the  manner,  than  an  inevitable  defect." 

"  Do  you  think  stammering  could  be  cured  by  such  a 
system,  papal "  asked  Anna. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  could  be  currd,  my 
dear,"  returned  her  father,  "but  I  believe  it  might, 
except  in  very  bad  cases,  be  rendered  perfectly  inoffen- 
sive. In  a  somewhat  analogous  caae.  I  have  followed  a 
similar  plan  myself,  with  complete  success.  Since  I  last 
saw  Miss  Forde— "  ( with  a  bow  and  a  smile  to  me  )  "I 
have  been  afflicted  with  a  slight  tendency  to  gout,  but 
by  adopting  a  slower  manner  of  moving,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  unsuited  to  my  advancing  years,"  [another 
smile,]  "  I  have  so  effectually  concealed  it,  that  I  would 
venture  to  say,  that  no  person,  unacqnainted  with  the 
cireiimatance,  would  ever  guess  it :  and  that  Hiss  Forde 
herself  would  be  puzzled  to  decide  in  which  foot  the 
malady  lay." 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  this  speech,  he  had  turned 
to  me  with  an  air  of  mod^t  and  triumphant  inquiry, 
and  I  was  once  more  reduced  to  my  little  stupid  laugh, 
for  in  the  first  five  minutes  I  had  seen  as  clearly  aa  pos- 
sible that  be  had  got  the  gout,  that  he  had  it  in  his  left 
foot,  and  that  be  was  trying  to  look  as  if  he  had  not  got 
it  atall.  Fortanately  his  self-complacency  on  this  subject 
wa«  too  secure  to  be  easily  alarmed,  and  be  took  my 
-short  chuckle  for  a  sign  of  complete  approbation. 
Soon  afterwards  we  rose  to  quit  the  dining-room,  the 
Colonel  holding  the  door  open  for  us  with  profound 
politeness.  As  we  passed  out,  he  stopped  Janet,  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her  cheek,  I  sup- 
pose, in  token  of  comnlete  reconwliition.  After  all,  he 
ia  a  good  creature,  ana  I  like  him  very  much. 

Anna  Apologized  for  leaving  me  alone  with  her  ustcr 
till  tea-time.  She  is  learning  German,  and  her  master, 
who  has  many  engagements  in  Exeter,  which  is  fourteen 
miles  from  Dancoml)e  Park,  is  able  to  attend  her  only 
at  this  unusual  hour.  I  was  not  Bony  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  my  acquaintance  with  my  youngest 
and  most  attractive  niece,  so  we  sat  down  together  on 
the  sofa,  and  in  a  very  short  time  she  was  chattering 
away  with  innocent  freedom,  and  with  a  fluency  for 
which  I  had  scarcely  given  her  credit.  "  But,  tell  me," 
said  I,  after  listening  with  interest  to  her  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  last  year  which  they  had  i^nt  at  Kome, 
when,  aa  she  observed,  she  was  beginnmg  to  be  old 
enough  really  to  etuoy  the  wonders,  and  appreciate  the 
advautagcs,  around  her,  "  tell  me  something  about 
Charles.    Was  he  with  you  at  Rome  !" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  casting  down  her  eyes,  white  her 
f»ce  wfiB  overspread  with  sadness  ;  "  it  had  all  happenc<^ 
Iwfore  then."  . 

"  It ! — ^what?"  inquired  I,  my  curiosity  now  thoronghly 
roused.  "Whatiatbematteraboutmy&roaritcCbar^r 

"  Ob,  atint  Margaret,  that  is  jnat  what  I  wish  so  much 
to  tell  yon,"  retnmed  the  Utile  girl ;  "  I  have  got  a 
letter  for  yon  from  him."  added  she,  first  giving  a 
cautions  glance  ronnd  the  room,  and  then  drawing  a 
I>aper  trata  her  pocket,  which  she  hastily  put  into  my 
band,  "  but  before  you  read  it,  I  most  tell  yon  a  little, 
or  yon  -will  not  understand  it.   Charles  is  married." 

"Married  I"  repeated  I,  in  ntter  amaxement,  yet 
scarcely  abia  to  keep  from  laughing  at  thd^ absurdity  of 
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the  thing — Uutmyheedleflsnephewahouldbeahuitbuid,  | 
1   aad  that  he  sboold  employ  his  little  sinter  elandestiiiely  ' 
I    to  convey  a  letter  on  the  aubject  to  nic,  bin  almost ' 
> :   unknown  aont,  was  really  altogether  ho  very  aotoniabinc, 
and  no  completely  puzzling,  that  the  cagcmesx  with 
,   which  t  demanded  further  information  was  no  more  i 
than  might  have  been  expected.   Janet  informed  mc,  • 
that  CbarlcB  had  become  attached  to  a  f'oiing  Frencli 
lady  at  Nice,  and  that,  his  father'u  pr^udice  against  an  > 
alliance  with  a  foreigner  being  absolutely  insarmount-  ; 
able,  he  had  married  her  privately,  about  foor  years  ago. 
With  all  the  sanguine  ardour  of  his  character,  he  hoped 
that  the  Colonel  would  pardon  him  when  the  tiling 
WM  irravocably  done,  Ihongh  he  never  would  hare  per- 
mitted him  to  do  it.   He  was  wofdlly  mistakm.   "  Oh, 
aunt  Mari^aret,"  Raid  the  innocent  narrator,  "  f  never 
shall  forget  the  evening  when  it  alt  came  out   It  was 
very  dr^ful.    Charles  had  been  avay  for  about  a 
fortnight — ho  pretended  it  was  to  make  a  little  tour — 
but,  in  reality,  he  had  gone  to  be  married  to  Mademoiselle 
do  Hillebmn.   We  were  all  nttlng  at  tea,  when  there 
was  a  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  and  the  next  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  in  he  came.    He  looked  odd  and 
excited,  as  I  afterwardu  remembered,  but  at  the  time  I 
was  so  pleased  to  nee  him  return  unexpectedly,  that  I 
did  not  notice  it,  but  jumped  up  to  kiss  him,  while 
papa  said,  a  little  gravely, '  Why,  Charles,  you  have 
taken  us  quite  by  surprise.   AVe  have  not  received  any 
letter, — but  I  suppose  yon  wrote,  to  announce  that  you 
were  coming?'   Papa  particularly  dUUkea  surprises  <tf 
any  kind." 

"  I  dare  say  he  does,"  rejoined  Ij  observing  that  she 

Eauaed,  and  I  added,  in  my  own  mind,  "  they  munt 
reak  in  terribly  upon  thoM  i^tematic  methods  of 
moving  and  speaking,  which  ho  tbinks  so  clever." 
Janet  continued : —  ' 

"  Well,  I  scarcely  know  how  it  all  happened,  and, 
indeed,  I  hardly  nnderstood  it,  even  then, — but,  lUter  a 
few  incoherent  attempts  to  talk  a»  usual,  he  broke  quite 
desperately  into  the  subject.   '  My  dear  father,'  said 
he, '  will  you  foigive  rac  for  the  fintt  disobedience  lo 
your  commands  of  which  1  have  ever  been  guilty? 
My — '  here  he  hesitated, — 'you  know,my— 4.be  strength 
of  my  ail'ection  for  Ad£le — fbr  Mademoiselle  de  HUle- 
bmn,  and,' — My  fother  stood  up,  and  his  face  was 
terrible  with  anger— it  wae  quite  white,  and  be  drew 
his  lips  together  as  if  he  were  almost  afhud  of  spewing. 
'  Anna  and  Janet,'  said  he.  in  a  very  low  quick  voice, 
'  go  to  your  own  rooms — I  do  not  choose  that  you 
should  hear  thin.'   Anna  got  up,  and  left  the  room 
;   directly,  and  I  stole  after  her.  quite  terrified,  for,  you 
j   know,  1  love  Charles  so  very  dearly,  and  so  I  could  not 
^   help  lingering  a  little,  and  was  just  going  to  take  his 
I   hand,  for  sometimes,  when  papa  is  angry,  he  lets  me 
j   coax  bim,  and  is  quite  kind  again.   But  I  did  not  under 
;   stand  how  terribly  serious  he  was  now,  and  I  met  a 
glance  from  his  eye  which  Mghtened  me  so  much,  that 
I  dared  not  stAy.    Half-an-nour  passed—oh,  what  a 
half-hour  it  was  !   I  was  by  myself,  and  in  the  dark — 
■  I  had  a  kind  of  feeling        I  woold  not  ring  for  a 
I    cwdlo,  lest  the  servanto  should  find  anything  out,  so  I 
!    sat  down  on  my  bed,  and  cried,  I  hardly  knew  why,  and 
tried  to  hear  the  sound  of  their  voices  in  the  room 
I     below,  but  I  only  heard  Charles's  voice  now  and  then, 
and  that  wae  a  bad  sign,  for  when  papa  is  ezceesively 
I     angry,  he  always  speaks  low.   Suddenly  there  was  total 
j     silence ;  and,  a  minute  afterwards,  I  heard  a  step  at 
my  door,  and  a  wh  isper, '  Janet,  are  you  there  1 '   I  ran 
forwards,  and  poor  Charles  clasped  me  in  his  arms,  and 
I     kissed  me  again  aad  again.  1  felt  his  hot  teen  upon 
my  cheek,  and  I  sobbed,  ro  that  I  could  not  speak  to 
him,  and  he  said  nothing  but  '  Good-bye,  my  own 
'     darling!  QodblesB  you ! good-bye !' — at  last  heseemed  to 
'     make  a  great  effort  to  control  himself,  and  said  to  me, 
!     hurriedly,  and  in  a  whisper,  as  if  be  was  afraid  of  being 
inteiTupted  or  overheard,  '  My  dearest  Janet,  you  are 
not  old  enough  to  understand  all  that  has  happened. 


but  thus  much  I  must  tell  you.    T  am  married  to 
Mademoiselle  dc  Millebnin — she  is  now  my  wife,  and 
she  already  loves  you  as  a  sister— and  Anna,  too,  of 
course.    But  my  father  is  very  angr^'  about  it,  and  has 
desired  mc  to  go  away,  and  refused  to  sec  my  wife,  or  1 
lo  allow  me  to  sec  you,  my  own  aisters,  again.   He  fayn  1 
he  will  never  forgive  mc,  and  though  be  did  not  blame  | 
AdSle  BO  much,  because  she  is  so  very  young,  only  t 
seventeen,  he  said  over  and  over  again,  that  as  long  as  | 
he  lived,  I  should  never  set  foot  within  his  doors  again.  | 
I  am  afraid  he  will  keep  this  promise  only  too  strictly, 
and  so  I  have  stolen  up  stairs  to  say  good-bye  to  you,  j 
and  to  beg  you,  as  you  grow  oldcr^  never  to  foiget  this 
last  conversation — nerer  to  fotvet  how  much  I  lore  yon, 
nor  that  I  bare  told  you,  that  upon  my  word  and 
hononr,your  new  sister,  Adfile,  is  as  innocent  as  a  child, 
and  that  you  must  think  of  her  with  afiectioo,  and 
never  suffer  any  body  to  teach  you  to  think  unkindly 
either  of  her  or  of  mc.   Will  you  promise  me  this  i ' 
You  can  fancy  bow  1  felt,  aunt  Margaret,  and  what  I 
answered,  as  well  as  I  could  for  my  tears.   I  am  not 
telling  you  about  myself,  you  know,  but  about  Charles. 
He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  he  was  afraid  of  doing 
wrong  in  telling  such  a  child  as  I  was  to  hide  anything 
6ma  my  &ther,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  he 
could  not  bear  to  go  on  without  bearing  from  mc  and 
writing  to  me.  So  he  settled  this  plan.   We  have  an  old 
nurse  who  has  lived  with  m  ever  since  papa  married, 
and  who  is  so  fond  of  Charles  that  she  would  cat  off 
her  hand  to  do  him  a  pleasure.  Twice  a-year  Charles 
was  to  write  to  me  under  cover  to  her,  and  I  was  to 
answer  his  letter,  and  trust  to  her  to  get  it  taken  secretly 
to  the  post — '* 

"  It  was  not  right,  my  love,"  interposed  I ;  "he  should 
not  have  done  it.  [  pity  him  very  very  much— bnl, 
indeed,  it  was  wrong." 

"  It  is  more  my  Cult  than  his,"  re  tamed  Jan^ 
blushing  with  earnestness.  "  In  the  second  letter  that  ! 
Charles  sent  me  he  told  me  that  he  felt  he  bad  done 
wrong,  that  his  conscience  was  uneasy  on  the  subject,  ' 
and  that,  great  as  was  the  sacrifice,  he  must  give  up  | 
hearing  from  mc.    But  I  could  not  bear  it,  so  I  per-  ' 
sisted  in  writing  to  bim  just  the  some,  and,  yon  know, 
he  could  not  help  answering  my  letters." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  I,  inwardly  feeling  that  in  poor 
Charies  the  boy  was  truly  father  to  the  man,  and  thai 
be  had  grown  up  the  same  impetuous,  warm-hearted 
creature,  governed  by  impulse  rather  than  principle, 
that  he  was  at  fourteen, — "  Well,  well,  Janet,  go  on 
with  your  storj-." 

"  There  i»  not  much  more  to  tell,"  whc  answered, 
"  Charles  made  me  fetch  Anna  to  wish  him  good-  { 
bye  " 

"  Ob  ! "  raid  I ;— "  And  Anna— is  she  very  fond  of 
Charlesl   WTiy  did  he  not  go  to  her  instead  of  (o  you  P 

"  Because,"  replied  Janet,  with  a  little  embarraaH- 
mcnt,  "  he  knew  Anna  would  never  have  agreed  to  write 
to  htm  against  papa's  wishes — besides,  Anna  and  Charles 
—I  don't  know — they  used  not  to  be  so  vrrv  fond  of 
each  other— they  used  sometimes  to  quarrel.  Bat  Anna 
was  very  sorry  indeed,  and  cried  a  great  deal,  both  that 
night  and  the  next  morning.  I  often  thought  she  was 
vexed,  too,  that  Charles  did  not  go  first  to  her,  for  she 
never  would  speak  upon  the  subject  at  all,  but  if  ever  I 
mentioned  it,  she  bode  me  '  never  mind,'  and  sud, 
'  I  was  too  young  to  be  able  to  understand  anything 
about  it.' " 

"  Does  she  not  know  that  you  write  to  Charles,  then  I"  j 
asked  I,  in  some  surpriBe.  I 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I  I  dare  not  tell  her;  she  woold  think  I 
it  wrong,  and  then  she  would  toll  papa  direcUy." 

"  And  has  she  heard  nothing  of  her  brother,  then, 
for  four  years'? "  cried  I,  unable  to  suppress  my  wonder. 

"  Yes ;  she  has  heard  of  him  now  and  then,  throqg^ 
a  third  person,"  answered  Janet ;  "  Charies  and  his  wife 
settled  at  Boulogne— they  are  very  very  poor,  and  be 
wanted  to  lire  as  cheaply  as  possible,  hut,  I  belicra,  be 
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has  foimd  the  place  dearer  than  he  expected.  Now,  we 
have  8  friend  near  Boulogne,  with  whom  Anna  corre- 
sponds, and  this  ladyalwaj-s  writes  word  how  Charles 
is;  from  her,  too,  papa  and  Anna  heard  of  the  births 
of  his  two  children.  Anna  always  giT«s  the  letten  to 
papa,  but  he  never  makes  any  comment  upon  them." 

"  And  Colonel  Harwood  has  never  shown  uiy  signs 
of  relenting)  Four  years ! — It  is  a  long  time  to  be 
angry  with  a  son." 

"  Why,  I  am  coming  to  that,"  said  Janet ;  "  it  is  the 
Rtiaugest  part  of  all.  Anna's  fHend,  who  wishes  well 
to  Charlei,  has  more  than  once  written  to  say  how  very 

S>or  he  is — how  much  distressed  in  his  circumstances, 
e  has  tried  to  support  himself  by  giving  lesRonn  in 
English,  Latin,  and  drawing,  in  which  he  is  a  proficient  ; 
bnt  he  got  very  few  pupils,  and  now  he  has  three  persons 
besides  himself  to  muntain,  and  he  grows  poorer  and 
poorer.  At  finit,  he  eonld  not  bear  that  Adftle  should 
work  too,  but  he  ban  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  objec- 
tion, and  she  embroiders,  and  teaches  munic,  but  xtill 
they  earn  very  little." 
"Has  Adftle  no  relations  1"  interrupted  I. 
"  No,  none,"  said  .lanct.  "  Her  fiunily  was  well-nigh 
extirpated  at  the  time  of  the  Hevolution.  Her  mother 
was  its  only  living  representative  besides  herself,  and  she 
died  a  year  after  Adile's  marriage.  I  believe  her  for- 
tune, which  ts  very  veiy  sm^l,  is  all  they  have  to  live 
upon  except  their  eaminga." 
"And  his  fother  canbotr  toknow  this !"  ezcliumed  I. 

fT9  beeoatinwed.) 


THE  HISTORY  OP  GARDENINO. 

"Olil  Bowers, 
IXy  early  visitation,  and  my  laxt 
At  evpn,  which  I  had  bred  up  with  tender  linnd 

from  the  first  opening  bud,  find  gave  ye  mmin ; 

Whit  now  BhRll  rear  ye  lo  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  nnd  vnber  from  the  nmbnniAl  fonut  P  " 

MlI-TOX, 

Thus  has  our  Poet  painted  Eve  as  the  earliest  gar- 
dener ;— and  well  may  we  imagine  her  among  the  flowers 
of  the  newly  decorated  world,  "  herself  a  fairer  flower." 
A  modem  artist  has  sculptured  Eve  at  the  fountain, 
mrveying  with  wonder  and  admiration  the  beauty 
with  which  her  Maker  hod  gifted  her;  we  might 
picture  her  afterwards  among  her  (lowers,  while  the 
thought  crosses  her  mind,—"  Shall  I  also  fade  and  be 
i^aewed  agMnl"  She  might  then  seek  Adam,  and, 
while  her  trembling  band  showers  at  his  feet  the 
^ing  rose  leaves,  she  might  ask,  "Is  all  beauty 
tbtu  doomed  to  wither!"  Her  partner  guesses  not  the 
chain  of  her  thoughts  ;  he  has  not  gaxed  at  the  fountain ; 
it  is  not  mere  beauty  that  he  admires  in  her ;  and,  while 
he  tenderly  replies  to  her  question,  he  applies  it  to  the 
vegetable  world  only.  "  Tes,  this  rotw  which  fades  in 
the  sunset  will  be  succeeded  by  the  young  bud  which 
opens  her  l>caiity  to  the  morning  beam ;  to  that  we  shall 
transfer  the  admiration  of  which  this  faded  one  is  no 
longer  worthy."  What  a  paog  to  the  heart  of  Kve  in 
these  words ;  Lore  shall  rem^n  though  beauty  fade, 
but  it  shall  be  transferred :  con  it  be  so  with  her  She 
feels  that  she  is  not  an  the  flowers  of  the  field ;  deep 
thoughts  enter  her  mind,  bearing  with  them  the 
fiist  glimpse  of  that  heroUter,  the  belief  in  which, 
although  vague  and  formless,  has  been  held  by  man  in 
ullages. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  suggesta  that  the  lore  of  nature 
*>>d  1^  gardening  was  perpetuated  thmigh  the  dcscen- 
daota  ia  onr  first  parents  to  Noah,  the  fint  planter  of 
^0  renewed  world ;  ft«m  which  point  it  nay  not  be 


uninteresting  to  trace  the  history  of  ornamental  gar- 
dening and  planting  to  the  present  day,  when  our  most 
successful  efforts  appear  to  realiee  Milton's  picture  of 
Eden,  rather  than  Sir  Thomas  Brovne'a  interpretation 
of  the  word,  an  "  enclosed  field." 

Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba  ;  Moses  gives 
precise  directions  for  the  management  of  the  vine ; 
Solomon  was  wise  in  the  knowledge  of  planta.  The 
gardens  of  Babylon  were,  doubtless,  wonders  of  grandeur 
in  that  country,  naturally  so  bare  of  trees ;  they  were 
a  tribute  of  love  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  Median 
Queen,  who  pined  for  the  groves  of  her  native  land. 
Sir  C.  Rich  found  one  tree  among  the  ruins;  an  ever- 
green resembling  the  lignum  viUt,  and  not  indigenous 
there.  This  the  Mahomotans  revere,  saying  that  All 
tied  his  horse  to  it  at  the  battle  of  Hilleh.  Babylon 
became  a  park  for  those  kings  of  Persia  who  succeeded 
to  its  ruins  after  the  deetmcUon  of  the  Parthian  empire, 
to  keep  theirwild  beasta  in.  The  Persiana  liad  gardens 
from  the  time  of  their  first  king,  Mahabad  ;  and  CyniM 
considered  them  indispensable  appendages  of  his  re."!- 
dcnccs.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Garden  of  (.'yniB," 
says,  "that  monarch  planted  his  vines  and  trees  in 
straight  lines,  parallel,  or  croKsing  each  other,  in  imita- 
tion of  soldierw  led  to  battle,"  and  that  the  custom  wa^ 
the  same  in  India  ;  accor^ng  to  Figuerroa,  who  was 
ambassador  from  the  court  of  Spain  to  that  of  I'ersia. 

the  royal  gardens  at  Shiraz  h»l  this  uniformity 
in  modem  times.  Homer's  description  of  the  gardens 
of  Alcinous  is  well  known;  in  speaking  of  those  of 
Laertes,  he  says, 

"  The  Rqnadron'd  \ineyar(b  well  tiiy  art  dpclare, 
The  olive  green,  bine  fi^,  and  pentlaiit  peiir." 

Did  the  peaceful  art  of  planting  indeed  imitate  the 
royal  game  of  vzti  These  lines  of  Homer  show  tliat 
the  fruits  mentioned  were  then  common  in  Greece, 
though  neither  the  olive  nor  pear  were  indigenous  there. 
Vertumnua  may  be  a  wholly  fabulous  personage ;  if  so, 
we  have  the  stronger  reason  to  conclude  that  the  ans 
of  planting,  pnining,  and  grafting,  were  practised  at  a 
very  early  period.  Mebc,  the  wife  of  Bacchus,  iimv  hf 
merely  the  personification  of  an  attribute  too  rctiucd 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  midtitude  ;  but  the  tradition 
that  she  taught  her  subjectii  the  method  of  transplanting 
tree;:,  and  m  forming  flower  beds,  shows  remote 
antiquity  of  these  arts.  The  Greeks  were  great  lorer» 
of  nature  ;  that  they  early  understood  the  management 
of  the  olive  is  kno\vn  by  their  l^nd  of  Minerva,  pro- 
bably the  Neith  of  Egypt.  The  "fair  clustering"  nar- 
cissus, and  the  "gold  gleaming"  crocus  were  reckoned 
among  the  glories  of  Attica;  the  latter  flower  w.om, 
probably,  brought  from  Ionia  with  the  violet,  which  was 
eo  carefully  cultivated  as  to  be  brought  in  prof^on  to  the 
Athenian  markets  when  snow  w;aH  lying  on  the  ground ; 
roses  also  were  in  great  favour.  Plutarch  describes  the 
garden  of  Academus  in  his  life  of  Cimon,  its  planter. 

The  wealthy  and  luxurious  Romans  seem  to  have 
followed  the  faahton  of  eariier  nations  in  laying  ont  their 
gardens,  which  were  walks  between  clipped  trees  bor- 
dered by  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers,  and  ornamented 
by  fountains  and  alcoves,  very  much  in  the  style  which 
woft  prevalent  in  Kngland  during  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third.  The  immense  towers,  artificial  sheets  of 
Kuter,  and  as,artificial  mountains,  which  we  read  of  in 
the  gardens  of  Luculhis,  Nero,  and  others,  could  not,  of 
course,  be  imitated  by  the  common  people ;  hence, 
perhaps,  a  Roman  garden  «-as  usually  merel\-  a  placu 
for  the  cidtivation  of  such  fruits,  herm,  and  flowers,  as 
were  required  for  domestic  purposes.  Vii^l  sa}^  that, 
had  he  written  of  Horticulture,  he  would  not  have  for- 
gotten the  narcissus,  the  acanthus,  the  ivj-,  the  myrtle,  or 
the  rose  gardens  of  Ptustum.  Cffisar  left  his  gardens  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  they  were  further  beautified  by 
Augustas. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  the  prevailing 
taste  was  to  have  dipped  box  among  myrtles  and  other  ' 
plants;  cypress  trees  thua  transformed  appear  in  the 
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paintings  foHnd  at  IlerealwieiUB.   In  th«  accoont  or  his 

Tuacau villa,  ^^erdeacribiogthe  Hippodrome,  wbicbvaH 
surrousded  by  trees,  Pliny  thus  spoaka  of  his  garden 

"  Having  passed  through  these  several  vinding  alleys, 
you  enter  a  straight  walk,  which  breaks  out  into  a 
variety  of  others,  divided  US'  by  box  hedges.  In  one 
place  yea  have  a  little  meadow ;  ia  anotlwr  the  box  is 
cat  into  a  tboosand  diflerent  fonna ;  sometimes  into 
letters  expreeaing  the  name  of  the  ma^r,  sometimes 
that  of  the  artificer."  Ue  then  describes  a  bench  "  from 
which  water  gushes  into  a  stone  cistern ;  and  a  marble 
basin  of  water  which  serves  for  a  table,  the  larger  supper 
dishes  being  placed  round  the  margin,  while  the  smaller 
ones  swim  about  in  the  form  of  little  reaaala  and  water- 
fowl." This  ia  fanciful  enongh,  and  less  displeasing  than 
the  clipped  trees.  The  roeewaa  the  favoatite  shrub  with 
the  fiomans,  and  its  early  flowers  were  in  such  request 
for  garlands  as  to  be  procured  from  Egypt,  where  the 
wanner  climate  produced  them  earlier,  till  the  lioman 
gardanera  found  a  method  of  forcing  them  by  plates  of 
talc  placed  over  the  bushes,  and  watering  with  warm 
water.  Perhaps  the  rosea  of  Egypt  were  particularly 
fine ;  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  paid  upwards  of  200/.  for 
roseatodecorate  one  supper.  TheKomaoaunder  Augustus 
carried  their  paaaion  for  flowers  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  restrain  it  by  sumptuary  laws. 

Having  thus  very  briefly  attempted  to  give  a  sketch 
of  gardening  up  to  the  pwiod  of  the  greatest  grandeur 
of  Uome,  we  must  paas  over  her  decline  and  &1I.  Tho 
barbarian  "  eame  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,-"  the 
arts  of  peace  were  extinguished;  the  dom^  of  the 
noble  was  pillaged,  the  bat  of  the  peaaant  destroyed. 
It  was  the  third  great  disruption  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  the  Cushite  dispersion,  the  scattering  abroad 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  now  the  breaking  up  of  the 
largest  empire  of  antiquity.  Soon  a  new  power  arose 
from  the  wreck  of  luxury  and  riches ;  ecclesiastical 
esUblishments,  humble  at  first,  grew  by  degrees  to  wealth 
and  power  but  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  Roman 
emperore;  men  withdrew  fh>m  the  world  to  deserts 
which  they  rendered  fertile,  and  to  solitudes  which  they 
peopled  with  the  humbler  works  of  Qod.  Sovereigns 
bestowed  upon  them  lands  and  serfs,  in  return  forprayers 
and  indulgences ;  the  convent  flourished  if  the  caatle  waa 
destroyed ;  the  shaven  head  walked  the  luid  in  safety, 
while  the  crested  helmet  waa  brought  low  by  treachery 
or  assault.  The  monastery's  sheltered  bound  waa  the 
only  spot  which  war  spared  and  rwiue  respected ;  the 
monks,  gathered  together  in  holy  idleness  Irom  distant 
climes,  brought  with  them  the  herbs,  by  aid  of  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  the  duty  of  healers 
of  the  sick ;  and  the  royal  example  of  Mithridateci, 
the  first  to  cultivate  medical  plants,  was  unwittingly 
fbllowed  by  many  who  bad  scarcely  heard  his  royal 
name.  The  Arequent  pilgrimages  which  the  monks 
undertook  added  to  their  store  of  useful  herbs ;  and  we 
may  well  Imagine  that  the  mendicant  friars  wonid 
proudly  offer  such  treasures,  in  return  for  the  necessaries 
which  they  were  forbidden  by  their  rule  to  provide  for 
themselres.  At  the  same  time,  ornamental  gardening 
was  not  likely  to  flourish ;  for  though  each  secluded 
brother  might  delight  in  the  trim-border  and  verdant 
turf  of  his  place  of  recreation,  all  would  avoid  any 
display  of  elegance  or  wealth  which  could  tempt  the 
sacrilegious  hand  of  his  feudal  neighbour.  We  read  of 
vineyards  and  orchards  in  England  under  the  Saxons, 
but  know  nothing  of  gardens.  Charlemagne  revived 
gardening  in  France,  by  commanding  the  formation  of 
gardens  throughout  his  dominions,  andcateMly  selecting 
such  plants  as  were  most  usefiil  for  diet  and  medicine, 
which  he  enjoined  should  be  properiy  cultivated.  Hence 
the  art  would  probably  be  introduced  into  Britain  with 
the  Norman  Conqueror,  aa  William  is  called  ;  and  we 
find  that  Henry  the  First  had  a  park  at  Woodateck. 
Extensive  ruins,  occupying  nearly  six  acres,  have  been 
recently  dug  up  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  estates, 
showing  tbtLt  a  magnificent  Roman  villa  had  formerly 


stood  there,  wbieb,  probaUy,  our  Henry  approptkt«d  I 
to  himself.   During  this  period  there  are  no  distinct  | 
traces  of  the  exiatenee  <^  gardens;  the  fever  of  monk- 
errantry  (if  we  may  coin  a  word)  spread  over  Europe, 
and  monarchs  joined  with  Peter  the  Hermit  in  leading 
the  infatuated  flock  to  Palestine.   There  were  deeper  | 
causes  at  work  than  the  doaire  oi  rescuing  the  Holy  I 
Sepuldire,  though  the  multitude  knew  them  not ;  bat  | 
good  came  forth  of  evil — many  an  useful  herb  and  many  < 
a  fragrant  flower  do  we  owe  to  the  Crusades.    One  monk  { 
brought  a  single  rootof  the  saffron  crocus  in  the  hollow  of  | 
hiastafl,  which  hegave  to  his  monastery ;  it  increased  and  l! 
I  spread,  till  itaffordedanimportantarticle  to  the  dyer.  Tike 
!  earliest  chartularies  of  abbies  and  monasteries  speak  irf  . 
',  gardens  uid  orchards,  and  probably  our  best  frnits 
were  brought  into  the  island  during  the  rei^n  of  the  ; 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  lines.  With  re^>ect  to  private  i 
gardens.  Fits  Stephen  states  that  the  citizens  of  London,  n 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  had  gardens  to  their  ; 
villas,  laige,  beautihil,  and  planted  wiUi  trees.    In  the  i' 
reign  of  Edward  the  First  the  cultivation  of  thegard^ 
was  extended  to  the  more  curious  and  delioate  plants.  '' 
The  young  hero  cS  royal  romance,  James  the  First  of  .1 
Scotland,  in  his  poem  of  "  The  King's  Quair,"  describes  ! 
the  garden  of  Windsor  Castle,  as  thick  set  with  trees,  i 
alleys  of  hawthorn  hedges,  and  an  arbour  ateach  comw 
with  "  the  sharpe,  green,  awete,  juniper."   Privacy,  w  j 
perhapB  safety,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  object ;  and  ' 
in  theee  early  times,  when  to  venture  beyond  the  walU 
which  encompassed  a  baronial  castle,  would  have  been 
an  act  of  temerity  In  the  ladies  of  the  domain,  tbe 
garden  appropriated  to  their  use  was  defended  bj  walls, 
as  well  for  safety  aa  for  shelter ;  the  space  waa  not  large,  |i 
and  there  could  be  no  great  variety  of  sur&oe  or  proe-  i; 
pect;  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  were  intermingled,  |i 
and  perhaps  the  former  of  these  were  the  objects  of  , 
most  oareiul  cultivation.   Beyond  die  castle  walls  lay  ; 
the  <Aase,  an  important  part  of  the  feudal  domain ; 
here  the  lord  and  his  retinue  followed  that  amaaement  \ 
which  was  second  only  to  the  occupation  of  war  in  its  , 
excitement  of  the  animal  spirits;  but  of  which  the  ; 
females  rarely  partook,  hawking  being  their  more  Se- 
quent paatime. 

During  the  following  century  the  wars  of  the  Boseo  ' 
devastated  the  limd;  brother  fought  against  brother, 
fiitber  againat  son ;  trade  was  rained,  ud  the  light  a£  ; 
the  arts  was  quendied  in  blood.  Towards  the  end  of  tbt  [ 
fifteenth  century,  Leiand  mentions  topiary-wori,  that  is, 
the  cutting  of  trees  into  shapes,  as  much  In  fashion ;  the 
great  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  household  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  "bad  but  ooe 
gardener,  who  attended  hourly  in  the  garden,  for  setting 
of  herbs  and  clipping  of  knots,  and  sweeping  the  said 
garden  clean."  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Lightb,  the 
royal  gardens  of  Nonsuch  were  planted  with  shady  | 
walks,  fountains,  clipped  trees,  andp^Tamids ;  the&eoma-  ! 
mentfl  prevailed  till  the  time  of  Kent.   The  Ueforma-  i 
tion  brought  its  benefits  and  its  evils  to  the  art  of  [ 
gardening ;  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  came  to  the  convent, 
its  garden  was  broken  up  and  demolished,  or  passed  to  | 
some  fovourite  who  caied  little  beyond  the  revenues  it  ' 
produced.   But  its  treasures  were  disseminated  abroad  ; 
and  to  this  arbitrary  act  of  Henry,  we  perhaps  owe  the 
general  culture  of  many  of  those  vegetables  which  wwe 
supposed  to  be  brongbt  from  Holland  in  his  reign,  but 
which  may  have  existed  for  centuries  in  the  monastic 
establishments.    During  the  reign  of  Eliisbeth,  an 
Italian,  calling  himself  Meliseus,  published  a  volume  of 
Latin  poems  in  English;  in  one  o£  them,  "On  the  ' 
Royal  Garden,"  a  labyrinth  is  described,  and  the  Qneen  '. 
is  mentioned  as  fond  of  flowers.   James  the  First 
improved  the  gardens  at  Theobalds,  which  had  been 
m&dfs  by  Lord  Burleigh;  and  Mandelsto,  writing  in 
1640,  describes  them  as  a  large  square,  the  walls  covered 
with  JiUerji  (trellis  work),  and  a  beautiful  jet  tfeau  in 
the  centre ;  be  also  mentions  espdiets.   The  gardens  , 
of  this  time  corresponded  in  style  with  the  < 
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Square  box  window*  profiiBely  ornamented,  looked  out 
upon  tenaces  decorated  with  arms,  statues,  and  balus- 
trades; and  the  prevalent  taste  seems  to  have  been  a 
combination  of  the  grand  and  tke  ornamental.  "  The 
tricks  of  water-worka  to  wet  the  unwary,  and  parterres 
embroidered  in  patterns  like  a  petticoat,"  were  but  the 
childieh  endeavours  of  false  taste.  Lord  Orford  truly 
says,  "  the  compass  and  square  were  of  more  use  in  plau- 
taiions  than  the  nurBerymaii." 

Lord  Bacon  has  ^ven  us  bis  idea  of  a  noble  garden  ; 
one  feature  is,  "  in  the  very  middle  a  flair  mount,  with 
three  aeceat«  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk  abreast, 
which  1  would  have  to  be  perfect  circles,  nithout  any 
bulwarks  or  embossments ;  and  the  whole  mount  to  be 
tliirty  feel  high}  and  some  fine  banquetjng  bouse,  with 
some  ehimoiea  neatly  cast,  and  without  too  much  glass." 
He  also  describes  "  &ir  columns  upon  frames  of 
carpenters'  work,"  to  bo  cut  in  "juniper,  or  other 
garden  stuff)"  but  he  does  not  like  images  cut  in  like 
manner ;  nor  knots  with  "  divers  coloured  earths — thoy 
be  but  toys."  Lord  Bacon  was  not  the  first  Knglish 
unitur  on  gardening;  Arnold's  Chronicle,  1521,  treats 
of  the  planting  and  grafting  of  fruits ;  and  Tusser  gives 
some  "  approved  tessoiia  on  hops  and  gardening,"  1537. 
The  "  Gw^ener's  Labyrinth  "  was  also  published  in  tiie 
reign  of  Elizabeth;  it  contains  plates  of  "  Knotts  and 
mazes,  cunningly  htmdled,  for  the  beautifying  of  gardens." 

Charles  the  li'iist  brought  over  Tradcscant,  a  Dulch- 
mau,  to  be  his  kitchen  gardener,  and  appointed 
Parkinson,  the  author  of  "  Paradlsus  Terrestrls,"  a  work 
on  Horticulture  and  flower  gardens,  to  be  his  Herbaritt, 
or  loyal  botanist,  a  place  created  for  him.  Cromwell 

j  promoted  agricuitoro  more  than  gardening ;  that  is,  he 
saw  the  state  of  desolation  to  which  civil  war  with  ite 
attendant  miseries  had  reduced  the  land,  and,  the  ancient 
nobility  being  impoverished  or  exiled,  be  found  that  his 
best  policy  lay  in  encouraging  the  yeomanry  and  gentry 
to  re-cultivate  the  devastated  lands.  Cromwell  did  much 
both  for  the  external  aod  internal  resources  of  the 
country ;  he  pensioned  HartUb,  a  lAthuanlan,  who  bad 
studied  in  Flanders,  and  who  first  recommended  to 
notice  "  the  two  grand  secrets  of  Flemish  husbandry'," 
that  of  letting  farms  on  improving  leasta,  and  culti- 
\'a(ing  green  crops.  Uartlib  was  the  friend  of  llllton, 
and  the  poet  dedicated  his  Essay  on  Education  to  him. 
The  pension  which  Cromwell  had  given  was  lost  under 
Charles  the  Second,  and  Hartlib  died  in  poverty.  This 
writer  says,  "  some  old  men  recollect  the  tirsi  gardener 
who  came  into  Surrey  to  ptant  vegetables." 

Charles  the  Second  planted  the  lime  trees  and  dug 
the  canal  in  St.  James's  Park,  where  he  had  birds  kept 
in  cages,  whence  the  name  Bird-cage  Walk ;  he  had  aW 
the  Hall  paved  with  cockle  shells  for  the  game  of  mall ; 
and  stocked  the  canal  with  water-fowl,  which  he  fed 
himselC  Rose,  the  i^rdener  to  Lord  Essex,  who  had 
paseed  some  time  In  Holland,  then  the  best  school  of 
horticullnre,  and  had  also  studied  under  Quintiney,  at 
Paris,  was  appointed  royal  gardener  by  Charles,  who 
likewise  sent  lor  Le  Notre,  purposely  to  plant  St.  James's 
and  Greenwich  parks.  When  Quintiney  came  toEugland 
to  riait  Evelyn,  the  king  offered  him  a  pension  to  reside 
here;  but  he  declined  it.  Quintiney  had  been  educated 
for  the  church ;  but  having  a  decided  preference  for 
gardening,  he  turned  bis  whole  attention  that  way. 
'I'he  entire  direction  of  the  roy&\  gardens  of  France  j 
wa«  given  to  him ;  and  when  he  died  in  1701,  at  Paris,  I 
Louis  XIV.  assured  his  widow  that  "  he  was  an  equal  { 

,  sufferer  with  herself."  Evel^'n  translated  Quiutlney's  i 
work  "  On  Orange  Trees,"  and  his  "  Complete  Gardener," 
and  wrote  bis  own  "  Kalendarium  Ilortense,"  in  1664. 
Uis  last  work  on  gardening,  the  "  Aceiaria,"  was  not 
published  till  ItiUtf.  Evelj'u  also  palruuii^ed  many 
useful  works  on  horticulture ;  among  others,  the  transla- 
tion of  Amaud  d'Audilly's  "  Ensay  on  Fruit  Trees,"  an 
excellent  practical  work,  and  remarkable  as  Wing  the 
lirMb  to  censure  tbc  fii>;hionable  absurdity  of  clipping 
trecH  into  tlu  form  of  auimals,  &c.    Lord  Cap;;l  aUu 


was  an  eminent  encourager  of  gardening;  having 
brought  over  with  him  from  France  many  new  irults, 
he  planted  them  at  Kew.  Lord  W.  fiusscll  laid  out  ihe 
garden  in  BloomBbur>'  Square,  and  planted  the  acacias 
there,  at  this  time.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
an  Italian  garden  of  this  period,  in  Evelyn's  words. 

'*  The  gardens  are  delicious,  and  fuU  of  fountains. 
Id  the  grove  sits  Pan  feeding  his  flock,  the  water  making 
a  melodious  sound  through  his  pipe;  the  club  of 
Hercules  yielda  a  shower  <^  water  iiaUing  into  a  great 
shell  in  which  there  is  a  woman  riding  on  the  baclis  of 
dolphins.  In  another  grotto  is  Vulcan  and  bis  Domiiy, 
the  walls  richly  composed  of  corals,  shells,  copper  and 
marble  figures,  with  the  hunting  of  several  beasts, 
moving  by  the  force  of  water.  Here,  having  been  well 
washed  for  our  cnritsity,  we  went  down  a  large  walk, 
at  the  sides  whereof  several  slender  streams  of  water 
gush  out  of  pipes  concealed  underneath,  that  Inter- 
changeably iall  into  each  other's  channels,  making  a 
lofty  and  perfect  arch,  so  that  a  man  on  horseback  may 
ride  under  It,  and  not  receive  one  drop  of  wet.  This 
canopy  or  areb  of  water  I  thought  one  of  the  most 
surprising  magniflcencies  I  bad  ever  seen,  and  reiy 
ret'rrabing  in  the  beat  of  aummer.  At  tlte  end  of  this 
very  long  walk  stands  a  woman  in  white  marble,  in 
position  of  a  laundress  wringing  water  out  of  a  piece  of 
linen,  very  n&turally  formed,  into  a  vast  laver,  the  work 
and  invention  of  M.  Angelo  Buonarotti." 

Thus  our  English  style  was  not  more  absurd  than 
that  of  the  contmeut,  of  which,  perhaps,  it  was  a  copy; 
for  Charles  the  Second  was  not  only  of  loreign  education, 
but  bia  personal  habits  were  foreign,  bis  tastes  were 
foreign,— and,  it  may  be  feared,  bis  vices  were  foreign. 
Grandeur  of  design  was  strangely  combined  with  little- 
ness of  execution,  in  the  style  of  gardening  prevalent 
during  his  reign  and  tliat  of  his  successor.  Charles 
had  not  the  pecuniary  resources  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
or,  perhaps,  he  would  have  imitated  that  monarch's 
creation  at  Versailles,  which  cost  200,000,000 1.  Hr. 
Barrington  conjeclures  that  hot-houses  and  iee-bousee 
were  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ; 
but  the  account  of  the  installation  dinner,  at  Windsor, 
April,  lti67,  at  which  there  wore  cherries,  strawberries, 
and  ice-creams,  does  not  prove  any  of  these  to  be 
newly-found  luxuries ;  indeed,  Switzer,  a  contemporary 
writer,  mentions  the  above  fridts  as  having  been  forced 
by  dung-beat  from  time  immemotial,  ly  the  London 
gardeners ;  and  Lord  Bawn  plainly  speaks  of  "hoosii^ 
our  natives  to  forward  them,  as  we  house  our  exotics  to 
protect  them." 

Luke  and  Field,  gardeners  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; 
Cooke,  gardener  to  Lord  Essex ;  London,  and  W  ise,  were 
the  practical  gardeners  of  this  time ;  the  two  latter  had 
the  hntt  considerable  nurseiy  garden  at  Brompton,  and 
laid  out  many  gardens  in  the  country — Blenheim,  Can- 
nons, Ex  ton,  and  Longleat,  in  England,  and  Hatton 
House,  near  Edinburgh. 

The  short  reign  of  James  II.  probably  produced  no 
alteration  in  the  royal  gardens ;  and  we  have  no  account 
of  private  improvements.  The  natiuu  was  otherwise  occu- 
pied ;  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  preparing  for  a  second 
tearful  struggle,  we  need  but  to  open  Burnet's  histoty  to 
see  that  there  wasample  groundwork  laid  for  a  tremendous 
national  convulsion.  But  England  was  spared  this  ;  and 
we  owe  much  of  our  domestic  improvement,  as  well  as 
our  political  stability  to  William  and  Maiy.  In  their 
reign  gates  and  rails  of  elaborate  ii-on-work  were  intro- 
duced, as  at  Hampton  Court ;  where  the  four  urns  in 
the  fi^Qt  of  the  palace  were  perhaps  the  first  ornaments 
of  the  kind  in  England,  though  common  In  Italy  much 
earlier.  Mar>-  resided  much  at  Hunpton  Court,  and 
appointed  Plukenet  her  herbarist,  with  a  saluy  of  200^. 
per  annum.  In  this  reign  botanists  were  sent  to  explore 
the  Indies  for  plants.  London,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  superintendent  of  the  loyal  gardens. 
Queen  Anne  was  otherwise  engaged  than  in  gardening; 
but  she  completed  the  grounds  at  Kensington,  which 
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were  begun  by  WiUiam,  under  the  direetion  of  Wise. 
It  in  beliered  that  George  the  Fint  imther  improved  his 
garden  at  Hermhausen  than  those  of  any  of  bis  English 
palaces.  Bat  a  nevera  of  gardeoiDgarose  in  this  reign 
with  Philip  Miller,  curator  of  the  Botanic  garden  at 
Chelsea,  and  author  of  the  OardeDer's  Dictionary.  He 
improved  the  culture  of  fruits,  and  from  his  time  horti- 
cnltnie  made  great  progress.  HiUierto,  green  houses 
ha4  not  been  roofed  vlth  glass ;  this  improvement  wan 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  fiiiits ;  and  the 
great  number  of  foreign  plants  annually  brought  hither 
rendered  it  necessary  for  gardeners  to  learn  their 
structure  and  habits,  in  ord^  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection; thus  a  spirit  of  improroment  on  scientific 
principles  was  generated.  ^ 

In  the  succeeding  reign  Richmond  gardens  were  mnch 
improred  by  Bridgman,  who  banished  verdant  sculpture, 
and  even  introduced  glades  and  small  forests  between 
his  walks,  which,  however,  were  still  in  the  Dutch  style 
He  broke  away  the  brick  walls  which  had  hitherto  en- 
compassed the  pleasure  ground,  and  substitnted  the 
sunk  fence.  The  garden  at  Houghton  was  one  of  the 
first  specimens  of  the  new  taste  ;  and  Sir  B.  Walpole 
also  much  improved  the  gardens  of  Richmond  Lodge, 
of  which  paric  he  was  noger.  The  Qaeen  being  miioh 
pleased  intb  his  alterirfJotu,  asked  him  how  randi  it 
would  cost  to  enclose  St.  James's  Park,  and  make  it  as 
beautiful  as  Richmond  1  "  Only  three  erowna,  madam," 
was  the  mioister's  reply. 

Our  next  improver  is  Kent,  of  whom  Lord  Orford 
says,  "  be  leaped  the  fence,  and  found  that  all  nature 
was  a  garden."  Kentpercuved  that  theformsl, terraced, 
and  yew-clipped  garden  assorted  bat  ill  with  the  park, 
now  brought,  by  razare  of  the  walls,  into  the  same  view ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  agree,  by  giving  to 
the  pork  some  of  the  refinement  of  the  garden,  and  to 
the  latter  some  of  the  simplicity  of  the  countiy.  Kent 
also  ^ect«d  statues  from  tJie  garden,  but  be  crowded  It 
with  obelisks  and  temples.  To  Kent  succeeded  Browne, 
who  formed  the  noble  lake  at  Blenheim,  which  refreshes 
the  eye  the  more  from  its  contrast  to  the  formal  mansion. 
A  lake  is  required  there,  and  the  depth  and  shadow  of 
some  parts  of  it  add  to  the  effect  its  vastness  produces. 
The  proper  management  of  water  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  difficulty,evenafter  the  clipped  hedge  and  high  wall 
had  been  levelled.  Ananecdote  told  by  Daines  Barring- 
ton  shows  how  difficult  it  was  to  overcome  the  pr^ndices 
in  fiiTOar  of  straight  canals  and  square  ponds.  Queen 
Caroline  formed  the  water  in  Hyde  nik  by  laying 
tc^tber  several  ponds,  and  it  was  called  SeipenUne 
because  it  was  the  first  piece  of  ornamental  water  which 
was  not  per/erily  strsigbt.  There  is  often  much  incon- 
gmity  in  the  character  of  water ;  as  a  general  rule, 
perhaps,  we  may  observe  that  a  natural  river  agrees  best 
with  an  old  mansion,  and  a  lake  with  one  of  a  more 
modem  date ;  but  it  has  been  too  much  the  cnsttnn  to 
consider  merely  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  where 
^Is  was  convenient  to  enlarge  the  river,  it  was  done 
without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  domain.  Thus 
we  have  seen  a  large  shallow  lake  which  was  literally 
fordable,  where  the  natural  river  would  have  given  a 
character  of  grandeur,  now  entirely  lost. 

We  have  rarried  our  sketch  of  ^udening  down  to  the 
reign  of  Oeorge  the  Third.  Since  that  period,  so  much 
has  been  done  by  wealth  and  taste  towards  rendering 
the  parks  of  Britain  livingpictureeof  Milton's  Paradise, 
and  Ro  universally  has  the  love  of  nature  been  testified 
in  the  adornment  of  the  baronial  mansion,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  suburban  villa,  that  it  is  needless 
to  pursue  the  subject  &rther.  At  the  present  moment 
there  appears  to  be  an  effort  towards  admitting  the 
artisan  to  a  more  fi^  participation  in  the  beauties 
the  park  of  bis  superior  than  used  to  be  allowed ;  we 
tnist  the  example  will  be  followed,  being  certain  that 
the  Heelings  thus  called  forth  are,  in  general  cases,  not 
those  of  envy,  but  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 

F.  C.  B. 


OLD  RECORDS  OF  NEW  BOAOS. 
Ko.1. 

To  ILL  WnmiKs  A<a>  BxAnna. 
As  the  avowed  purpose  of  railroads  is  to  shorten  all 
communications,  I  must  only  thus  briefly  return  thanks 
to  the  many  different  authors,  alive  or  dead,  from  whose 
worlu  the  following  reminiscences  are  compiled. 

A  MODERK  poet  says : — 

"  Of  time,  there's  no  denyii^. 
One  half  in  how-d'vf-dointr  goes. 
And  t'other  in  good-bfe'lng." 

And  cert«nly  this  may  equally  be  said  of  railway  ' 
travelling.    Indeed,  we  can  compare  it  to  nothing  bat 
the  flight  of  time,  unless  it  be  to  the  ubiquity  of  the 

Car-&med  Uid  of  Sir  B- —  B  ,  that  he  averred  was 

in  two  places  at  once. 

The  next  train  on  the  South- Western  Bulwsy  is  to 
convey  rae  from  London  to  Southampton  in  fewer  homra 
than  ourancestors  took  dayKtoperform  the  same  joimiey; 
for,  though  it  is  true  that  Oeoige  Uie  Third  onee 
went  from  Kew  to  Portsmouth  in  seven  hours,  the  = 
exploit  ma  contidered  so  wonderfiil  at  tlie  tiDie  of  ita  - 
perfoniuuiee,  that  It  was  duly  chronicled  for  the  asto- 
nishment of  posterity.   Now  the  journey  may  be 
formed  in  one-third  of  the  time.   Nor  can  we  suppose 
that  improvements  are  yet  at  an  end,  or  that  the  next 
generation  will  not  despise  the  inventions  of  to-day,  as 
we  now  contemn  tlie  customs  of  our  forefathers. 

It  is  well  known,  that  though  ^  speeies  <rf'  coach  was 
first  introduced  Into  England  in  the  reign  of  Qneen 
Elizabeth,  yet  her  Migesty  asnally  performed  her  pn- 
gresses  on  horseback,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  ■ 
her  successor  thafprivate  coaches  came  into  general 
use  amongst  the  nobility.   In  the  22nd  year  of  King 
James,  (1625,)  hackney  coaches  were  set  up  in  London, 
which  stood  ready  at  the  inns,  to  be  called  as  wanted ;  I 
and  apparently  they  must  have  speedily  come  into  | 
fashion,  fbr  one  of  Uie  many  ill-advised  proclamations  ■ 
made  by  Charles  the  First  in  16S6,  was  one  forbidding 
"the  general  and  promiscuous  use  of  hackney-coaches  ' 
in  London  and  Westminster  or  their  suburbs,  being  not 
only  a  great  disturbance  to  his  M^'esty,  his  dearest 
consort  the  queen,  the  nobility,  and  others  of  place  and 
degree,  in  tlieir  passage  through  the  streets, — but  the  Ij 
streets  themselves  were  so  pestered,  and  pavement  brc^  ! 
up,  that  the  common  passage  is  berebv  hindered,  and  ; 
the  prices  of  hay  and  com  exceedingly  dear.  Wfaer^MC  ! 
it  is  commanded  and  forbid  that  no  hired  coaches  shonld  ' 
be  used  in  London,  Sec,  except  they  be  to  tr&vel  three  | 
miles  out  of  the  same ;  and  also  that  no  person  shall  go  , 
in  a  coach  in  the  sidd  streets,  except  the  ownera  of  the  1 
coach' ahaU  constaBUy  keep  up  bvoorable  horaea  fbr  oar  i 
service  when  required." 

In  tJiis  proclamation  allusion  is  made  to  a  few  pnUie  , 
coaches  that  bad  then  recently  been  established  hy  some 
private  individuals  who  agreed  to  convey  passengers  1 
from  one  town  to  another,  in  large  cumbrous  vehides  ' 
without  springs,  that  were  so  designated.    But  their 
mis-called  expeditions  were  always  performed  with 
cantion  and  solemnity ;  the  horses  being  seldom,  if  evw, 
allowed  to  indulge  in  a  trot.  B^lar  stage-coadws 
were  not  established  till  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
(1744,)  and  A  first  there  were  no  more  than  six  kept 
constantly  at  work  in  all  England ;  but,  small  as  that 
number  was,  and  slow  as  their  rate  of  travelling  now  ' 
appears,  this  change  of  conveyance  made  a  considerable 
alteration  in  the  habits  of  the  middle  ranks,  for  a  writer 
of  that  period  observes : — 

"  These  stage-eoaches  make  gentlemen  onne  to  London 
on  very  small  occasions,  which  otherwise  they  mnild 
not  do  but  upon  urgent  necessity ;  ni^,  the  convenieBcr 
of  the  passage  makes  Uieir  wives  often  come  up,  who, 
rather  than  come  such  long  journeys  on  horseback,  would 
stay  at  home ;  here,  when  ihey  come  to  town,  they  mast 
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presently  be  in  the  mode— get  fine  clotiies — go  to  plajs 
and  treati,  and  by  these  meuu  get  BOoh  a  habit  of 
idlenees  and  love  <h  pleuuie,  that  they  are  aueaBj  ever 
after." 

NotvithBtanding  these  prudent  observations  of  Mr. 
John  Cresaet,  of  the  Charter  Honse,  stage-coaches 
increased  in  popolarity,  and  came  into  general  one  in 
the  b^inning  of  George  the  Third's  reign,  (1762.)  Their 
rate  <if  trnvelling  then  also  Improved,  as  the  jonmey 
from  London  to  Oxford  was  oBually  perfonned  in  three 
days,  though  it  still  took  fonr  to  bring  the  "  long 
Salisbnry "  to  the  capital.  PasBcngers  usually  made 
their  wills  before  nndertakiog  a  journey,  and  pistols 
and  eatables  were  considered  as  indispensable  as  any 
other  description  of  luggage.  Even  so  late  as  eighty 
yean  ago  the  privileges  of  persons  who  confided  the 
enstody  of  their  lives  and  properties  to  the  proprietors 
of  stage  coaches,  seemed  to  have  been  bat  little  under 
stood ;  for  a  cause  was  then  tried  (1770)  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  on  the  compl^nt  of  certain  passengets 
travelling  by  one  of  these  stages  who  refused  to  dine  at 
a  "  hedge  alehouse,"  as  the  coachman  wished  to  compel 
them  to  do ;  and,  on  the  contraiy,  went  to  an  inn  at 
Epsom,  where  they  desired  him  to  call  for  them,  as  be 
must  pass  the  house.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  drove  by 
at  full  speed,  uid  left  tbem  to  find  their  way  to  London 
as  they  coold ;  for  which  conduct  the  jury  fined  the 
proprietor  of  the  coach  In  twenty  pounds  damages. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  there  were  then  any  restric- 
tions as  to  the  numberof  passengers  or  weight  of  baggage, 
for  the  Annual  Re^ster  for  1770  mentions  there  having 
been  thirty-four  people  in  and  on  the  Hertford  stage, 
when,  on  the  6ta  September,  in  that  year,  it  broke 
down  from  being  overloaded.  One  man  was  killed  on 
the  spot,  two  women  broke  their  legs,  and  very  few 
of  the  whole  number  escaped  severe  ii^uries. 

Whilst  the  personal  inconveniences  of  travelling  were 
thus  slowly  ameliorating,  talent  and  science  were  begin- 
ning to  be  directed  towards  improvement  in  the  trans- 
portation  of  merchandize.  So  early  as  the  first  year 
of  Cfaariea  U.,a  Hr.  Beanmont  gave,  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  exploration  of  cMl- 
mines  and  Uie  conveyance  of  their  contents  by  carriages 
of  a  new  constniction.  These  experiments  failed,  and 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  projector  was  mined.  But  it 
is,  nevertheless,  acknowledged  that  this  Mr.  Beaumont 
was  the  originator  of  railroads.  He  was  of  the  same 
fiunily  aa  FtmBcts  Beanmont,  the  poet  who  wrote  in  con- 
junction nitb  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  that  reign.  The  expe- 
rimentalist above  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been 
Joseph  Beaumont,  whowasbomat  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk, 
in  1615,  and  educated  at  Peter's  House,  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  of  which  he  was  deprived 
for  his  loyalty,  during  the  civil  war.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration  he  recovered  his  prefennents,  was  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  master  of  Jesus 
Coll^Ee,  Cambridge,  uid  snbsequently  removed  to  Peter's 
House,  where  he  died  (1698)  at  the  advanced  age  of  84. 

Previous  to  his  death,  somethinff  similar  to  the  rail- 
road now  used  (1676)  were  applied  to  the  conveyance 
of  coals,  as,  within  thirty  years  after  the  lectures  at  New- 
castle, there  were  laid  wooden  rails  in  parallel  lines 
from  the  mouth  of  several  coalpits  in  the  ^cinity  of  the 
river  Tyne,  which  were  projected  to  it,  and  on  them 
<  were  placed  carriages,  with  rollers  adapted  to  the  rails, 
I  by  whidi  means  one  hone  could  draw  fife  chaldrons 
of  coals  without  difficulty. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  improvements  were 
made  in  these  railroads  for  many  years,  although  they 
were  in  general  use  through  all  the  mining  districts. ; 
But  about  a  century  after  their  invention,  (1760,)  iron 

Elates  were  first  used  to  cover  them,  at  Colobrookdalc 
I  Shropshire,  (where  also  the  firet  iron  bridge  wai" 
tried,)  and  in  a  short  time  the  wooden  rails  were 
sopeiaeded  first  by  wrought  and  then  by  castniron 
ones.  Finally,  these  rail,  or  tram-roads  were  laid  on 
inclined  planes,  and  windlasses  and  pullies  were  placer! 


at  the  upper  end  of  them  to  draw  the  txal  carriages 
backwaros  and  forwards  without  the  aid  of  horses. 

Here  inventtmi  panaed.  These  eontrivances  were 
univrasally  applauded  and  generally  adopted.  Derby- 
shire and  Leicestershire  set  the  example,  and  so  rapid 
was  their  exten«on  that,  in  the  year  1811,  there  were 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  iron  railroads 
in  full  operation,  in  the  comparatively  small  district  of 
South  Wales  alone. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  this  method  of  convmnee 
suggested  the  idea  of  substituting  iron  rulroads  for 
the  roads  in  general  use,  and  in  1800,  Doctor  Anderson 
published  his  "  Recreations  in  Agricidture,"  which  con- 
tained a  plan  for  their  adoption  throughout  the  whole 
countiy.  He  proposed  that  iron  railways  should  be 
carried  along  the  sides  of  the  existing  turnpike  roads, 
and  even  gave  minute  directions  for  their  formation, 
with  bridges,  viaducts,  short-tunnels,  and  most  of  the 
other  amngements  now  in  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
motive  power,  which  was  tben  unthonght  of,  the  design 
of  these  railroads  being  only  to  ease  the  draught  of 
horses,  not  as  asubetitute  for  their  employment. 

Meantime  a  power,  tben  in  cmbrj'o,  wss  awakening 
into  life,  to  which  no  limit  can  even  yet  be  assigned. 
The  application  of  steam  to  the  ^d  <it  mechanism  forms 
an  era  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Its  giant  force, 
chained  by  the  omnipotence  of  man,  g^vce  man  a  sov- 
ereignty over  nature,  that  wants  but  immortality  to  raise 
him  above  this  sphere.  Nor  is  the  flexibility  of  stoam 
less  wonderful  tluin  its  force,  for  it  has  been  well  com- 
pared to  the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin 
or  rend  an  oak  wlUi  eqnal  ncility. 

The  power  of  steam  has  by  many  been  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  by  Archimedes, 
who  fionrished  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ,  and  so  effectually  benefited  the  Greeks  in  their 
memorable  contest  with  the  Romans  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse.  Amongst  the  modems,  Mushenbrocck,  a 
German,  was  amongst  the  first  who  wrote  on  the  theorj' 
of  steam ;  and  Otto  Guerick^  of  Hamburgh,  invented 
the  air  pump  about  the  time  t^t  Lord  Worcester  gave 
to  the  World  the  first  notice  (riF  a  steam-engine,  contained 
in  his  "  Centuiy  of  Inventions"  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Though  even  he  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  the  idea  of  it  from  the  ravings 
of  a  madman,  then  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at 
Paris  for  having  asserted  that  he  could  make  what  are 
now  denominated  steam-boata. 

This  Lord  Worcester,  (who  has  sometimes  been  con- 
founded with  his  ancestor,  John  Earl  of  Worcester,  the 
translator  of  "  Cicero,"  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,)  the 
author  of  the  "  Centut^',"  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary characters  mentioned  in  history.  Hume 
depreciates  his  political  talents,  which,  nevertlieless, 

firocured  for  him  from  Charies  I.  a  patent  appoint- 
ng  him  generalissimo  of  three  armies,  and  admiral  ; 
giving  bim  power  to  raise  money  by  selling  his  Majesty's 
woods,  ward-shires,  customs  and  prerogatives ;  and  as 
if  these  extraordinaty  powers  were  insufiicient,  further 
delegating  to  him  authority  to  create  by  blank  patents 
titles  of  nobility  from  the  rank  of  marquis  to  a  baronet. 
Of  bin  mechanical  genius  Ijord  Orford  speaks  in  terras 
of  the  utmost  contempt,  and  calls  his  "  Century  *"  "  an 
amaiing  piece  of  folly,"  and  yet  this  scanUing  of  Inven- 
tions, confined  in  cmbrj-o  many  of  those  which  now 
form  the  boast  and  wonder  of  modem  philosophy,  among 
which  that  of  the  steam-engine  stands  pre-eminent. 

This  leviathan  of  mechanism,  theimportance  of  which 
was  so  little  understood,  even  by  the  inventor,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  of  all  countries. 
England,  however,  still  kept  the  lead,  and  in  the  sixth 
year  after  Charles  the  Second's  restoration,  a  Captain 
Savory  obtained  a  patent  for  bis  improvement  on  Lord 
Worcester's  steam-engine. 

Thus,  whilst  civil  strife  disturbed  the  Commonwealth, 
and  immorality  and  licentiousness  disgraced  the  court, 
literature  and  the  arts  were  supported  both  by  the  proc- 
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ticc  aa<l  patronage  of  the  nobility ;  and  it  U  a  curiotu 
fact,  that  aome  of  ibe  most  valuable  diwoverics  in  science 
have  been  made,  not  when  peace  gave  leisure  for  medi- 
tation and  research,  but  at  those  pcriodd  when  the 
greatest  convulsions  agitated  the  political  world.  Per- 
naps  it  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similarity  of  eauM, 
which,  producing  general  mental  excitement,  gave 
equal  impetus  to  each  different  branch  of  talent  by 
which  iadividuals  are  diatinguished. 

Whilst  Alozsnder  the  Ureat  waa  extending  bis  con- 
qoeste  over  the  piiacipal  part  of  the  then  habitable 
world,  he  was  attended  in  his  march  to  victory 
by  a  irain  of  philosophers  and  artist*  that  formed  a 
galaxy  of  intellcclual  light.  His  copyist,  Bonaparte, 
rendered  hin  dynaety  a^  remarkable  tor  the  succowful 
impulse  given  by  him  to  iicience  and  literature,  as  for 
hia  own  abortive  attempts  to  gain  uoiverHal  sovereignty. 
And  in  like  manner,  many  useful  discoveries  were  made 
during  the  turbulent  times  preceding  the  restoration  of 
Ubarlea  the  f>ecoad,  at  which  period  the  Hoyal  Society 
of  England  took  its  rise. 

Ilurmg  the  heightof  the  civil  wars,  (1615,)  and  about 
four  years  previous  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Ueaumont's 
lectures,  already  mentioned,  a  ccrtAin  number  of  learned 
men  agreed  to  hold  private  meetiugx.  tirst  in  London 
and  aitcrwards  at  Oxford,  for  tlie  purpi^se  of  iiivcs 
tigating  subJecU  of  natural  knowledge  during  the  sus- 
))cnsion  of  academical  pursuits,  OLxasiuued  by  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country.  Lord  Worcester  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  of  the  number,  an  at  that  time 
be  wa«  actively  engaged  in  the  royal  cause.  But  many 
other  men  of  celebrity  were  meoibers,  amongst  whom 
are  the  names  of  Boyle,  L^en.  Ward,  and  Wilkins, 
the  latter  of  whom,  though  brotherin-law  to  Uliver 
Cromwell,  was  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Chester. 

At  first  they  styled  themselves  the  philosophic  college, 
bui  at  the  Keijtoration  they  were  ineorporated  as  "  Tiie 
Uoyal  Society."  William  Lord  Brouncker  was  their 
first  president,  and  some  of  hia  writings  on  maibe- 
matical  subjecta  are  still  preserved  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  He  was  succeeded  In  the  chair  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  to  this  day  tiie  society  has  main- 
tained its  celebrity. 

Uoe  ot  the  many  foreigners  who  aought  admittance  into 
the  Uoyal  Society  of  £ugland,was  a  Frenchman,  by  name 
Papin,  who,  about  the  tune  Captain  Savory  obtained  his 
patent  for  a  steam-engine,  {IH^5,}  invented  a  digester, 
and  made  many  cxperimentB  on  the  elastic  power  of 
steam.  Alter  he  left  lihigtand,  and  settled  as  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Mar^purgh,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
apply  it  to  mcchiiuics,  under  the  patronage  of  Charles, 
Laudgrave  of  Hense,  in  consequence  oi  which,  the 
French,  to  this  day,  give  Fapiu  credit  lor  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engmc.  Another  competitor  for  that 
honour  is  Newcomen — a  contemporaiy  both  of  I'apin 
and  of  Savory.  But,  however  Uie  inventioa  of  the 
steam-engine  may  be  a  sulyecl  of  dispute,  no  doubt 
exists  that  the  perfection  of  tliis  exlraotdiuary  machine 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  perseverance  and  ability  of 
James  Watt. 

This  highly  talented  man  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at 
Greenock,  where  he  was  born  in  the  bej^Dning  of  the  reign 
of  George  li.  <lT3d.)  He  soon  became  a  mathematical 
iustrument  maker ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  (1757) 
he  was  appointed  in  that  capacity  to  the  University  of 
(ilasgow,  with  apartments  in  tue  College,  where  he 
resided  six  years,  when  he  married  and  established 
himself  in  a  shop  in  that  city  (1764),  and  there  he  first 
made  his  wonderful  improvements  of  the  steam-engine. 

From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  profession 
of  ciyil  engineer.  Ue  lud  out  many  of  the  canals  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  invented  a  necrometer,  and 
also  a  machine  for  drawing  in  perspective.  In  1774  he 
removed  from  Glasgow  to  Suho,  near  Birmingham, 
where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Boulton  for 
the  construction  of  steam-engines,  which  they  conjointly 
carried  to  the  highest  pertection.    Many  European 


potentates  sent  them  complimentvy  testisioiuea  to 

their  abilities,  amongst  which  those  of  Catherine  11.,  I 
Empress  of  Uussia,  were  pre-eminent.   Mr.  WaU  also 
invented  the  poiygraphic  machine,  for  copying  puntings 
and  manuscripts.    Ue  was  elected  a  member  ot  the  ; 
Itoyal  Societies  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  " 
created  doctor  of  laws  by  the  University  of  Glasgow;  '| 
and  thus,  having  eqjoyed  the  singular  good  fortune  of  ' 
seeing  hia  talents  and  discovetiee  justly  apprecial*d  .: 
during  his  lifetime,  he  died,  Augiw  SStii,  lblf>,  uni- 
versally respected,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-  | 
three. 

The  improvements  of  the  steam-engine,  thus  per- 
fected by  W'atl,  suddenly  produced  almost  inctedible  ; 
cUeciH  in  the  commercial  world    ^ot  only  were  maau-  ; 
tactures  etaentially  benefited,  but  the  transportation  of  , 
merchandise  was  proportiouably  accelerated.  About 
thirteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Sobo  mano- 
tactory,  (1787,)  Mr.  Miller,  of  Ualswinton,  published  a 
project  for  a  steam-boat ;  and  about  the  same  lime,  [ 
s^'mington,  a  workman  in  his  employment,  exhibited  a  j| 
model  of  a  steam-engine  applied  to  propel  a  carriage,  i 
liut  this  idea  seemed  to  lie  dormant  till,  in  1&V2, 
Mr.  Edgeworth  KTote  an  essay,  suggesting  that  aereial 
bUtiouaiy  steam-engines  should  Iw  placed  at  given  dis- 
tanccu  on  milways,  lor  the  purpose  of  drawing  caniagea 
along  them  by  means  of  circulating  chains. 

A  variety  of  attempts  were  made  simultaneously  to 
construct  steam  carriages  to  travel  on  turnpike  roiada,  : 
and  diHerent  patents  granted  to  individuals  lor  t^eir  L 
successive  improvements;  and  atlasl  (l<il&)  Mr.  Oeoige  ' 
Stephenson  obtained  one  for  a  locomotive,  evidenuy  . 
above  all  its  competitors,  and  from  that  time  the  pru-  , 
gress  towards  pertection  was  rapid.  Six  years  afterwards  \ 
(1821)  an  act  passed  fbr  making  the  first  of  the  modem  ' 
railways  Irom  Darlington  to  Stockton,  which  waa  i^Mied  { 
in  four  years  (1S26),  uuder  Mr.  Stephenson's  direction,  ; 
though  his  locomotives  were  not  employed  on  it  till  the  ! 
following  year— the  railway  carriage*,  otch  containing  ' 
twcuty-six  passengers,  being  at  first  drawn  by  one  hone  ' 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  (1826).  That  year  I 
another  act  was  parsed  fur  incorporating  the  Man-  \ 
Chester  aud  Livei^oul  Hallway  Company ;  but,  though  I 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  their  engineer,  Uie  locomotircB  i 
wero  still  considered  a  visionary  speculation,  till,  at  t^e 
end  of  three  years  (I&'IH),  four  diflerent  engines  were  j 
tried  together,  the  united  advantages  of  raiiroada  and  | 
iocomotiveB  were  birly  established,  and  the  railroad, 
as  now  used,  was  opened  to  the  public,  15th  Septem- 
ber, 1830. 

But  whilst  these  competitions  were  going  on,  and 
locomotives  on  rails,  aud  locomotives  on  turnpikes, 
were  In  full  rivalry',  the  subject  was  brought  Defon: 
Parliament,  and  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  natioti 
was  for  some  time  occupied  in  ascertaining  how  many 
footfalls  of  a  horse  are  n^e  In  an  hour— as  a  data  trom 
whence  to  calculate  the  injury  which  locomotivea  would 
do  to  his  Majesty's  highways,  if  propelled  on  them, 
instead  of  on  railroads.  Nor  is  this  the  outy  instance  of 
learned  ImmUcs  directing  their  attention  to  the  subject 
of  horse-shoes;  for,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Arviijeo- 
logia,  is  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  antiquity  of 
their  use. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the  ' 
Emperor  Nero's  mules  were  really  shod  with  gold,  and 
thofc  of  his  wife  PoppKa  were  shod  with  silver,  or  ' 
whether  both  were  contented  to  use  shoes  made  of  a  I 
kind  of  bronze,  tinted  and  gilt,  it  is  sufficient  for  ' 
the  present  purpose  to  know  that  here,  in  England, 
they  began  to  shoe  horses  soon  after  the  Gorman  Con- 
quest.   William  I.  gave  to  Simon  St.  hbd,  a  noble  , 
Norman,  the  town  of  Northampton,  then  valued  ' 
£40  aryear,  to  provide  shoes  for  his  horses ;  and  Henrj  . 
de  Ferres,  or  Ferrers,  who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  I 
look  his  name  from  his  employment  of  shoeing — not 
that  he  was  himself  a  shoer  of  horses,  a  fnrrter,  but  as  j 
appointed  to  direct  or  superintend  that  business ;  asd 
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when,  ftfta*  tii*  Cnisadet,  it  became  the  eaatom  for 
fiuniliea  to  take  coat-annour  hereditarily,  a  chaise  of 
bIx  horse-shees  uble,  on  a  field  argent,  was  adopted  ae 
the  cogniamoe  of  tbai  noble  house— as  at  this  day,  the 
highest  miiilary  dignity  in  all  European  armies,  is 
designated  by  the  French  word  for  farrier,  marecAaU. 

How  long  these  useful  aHicles,  ycleped  horsc-sboee, 
may  be  retained  in  common  use,  already  seems  prol)- 
lematical — as,  if  the  use  and  p<^uli^ty  of  railways 
increaae  in  any  degree  proportionate  to  tbeir  recent 
progress  in  publio  fitvonr,  the  day  may  come  when 
antiquaries  may  grasp  at  old  horBe-shoes  with  more 
aridity  than  they  are  now  seieed  upon  by  the  credulous 
in  Ireland,  who  nail  them  up  in  their  cabins  as  preser- 
Tatives  from  witchcraft.  Already  railway  travelling 
■eenu  to  have  snperxeded  all  other  modes ;  and  is  this 
matter  of  sarprise,  when  we  c<msider  the  extraordinaiy 
advantages  wUeh  tbqr  ofier  to  the  transport  of  mer- 
ehandiae} 

The  railway  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  ii«  only 
thirty-three  miles  long;  yet  the  amount  of  sariog 
to  the  Haucheator  manufacturem,  in  the  carriage  by  it  of 
cotton  alone,  is  estimated  at  £20,000  annually.  Xor 
is  this  by  any  means  incredible.  Not  long  ago  an 
ittdiridnal  went  by  Uiis  r^lroad  tnm  Liverpool  to 
Itancfaester,  where  he  purchased  160  tons  of  cotton, 
which  he,  in  the  same  way,  took  back  vilh  htm. 
Having  immediately  disposed  of  them,  and  more  being 
required,  he  repeated  bis  journey,  and  actually  delivered 
the  sune  evening  his  second  cargo,  of  equal  quantity, 
having  travelled  132  miles  in  four  different  journeys, 
aod  boagfat,  nold,  and  curied  300  tons  of  goods  in 
twelve  bonrt. 

The  foeilities  thug  a^brded  to  a  comparatively  humble 
individual  strangely  contrast  with  the  impedimenteof  tra- 
velling from  which  even  our  sovereigns  suffered  only  two 
ventaries  ago  (1661);  for  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that 
monarch  intended  to  have  made  a  progress  through  the 
country,  beginning  at  Worcester,  but  "  that  the  want  of 
ancient  purveyance  prevented  him."  This  "  purveyance" 
eonaiated  of  eertain  rights  of  the  crown,  which,  to 
modem  calculation,  seemed  to  deprive  the  snlfject  of 
any  disposal  of  his  personal  property.  At  the  restora- 
tion, Charles  II.  commuted  these  rights  for  certain 
compoBitions.  But  a  clause,  in  a  subsequent  act  of 
parliament,  expressed  that,  as  the  want  of  carrriages 
would  be  veiy  inconvenient  to  the  king  in  his  progresses 
and  removals,  the  ehief  officer  of  His  Mtyesty's  car- 
riages was  empowered  to  provide  carts  for  his  Htyeety's 
use,  and  all  penons  refusing  to  serve  were  made  liable 
to  a  pemdty.  No  horses  or  carriages  were  to  travel  more 
than  a  day's  journey,  nor  without  pay  of  ready  money, 
the  rate  being  "  to  be  set  down  by  two  justices  of  peace." 

And  yet»  as  we  have  already  seen— the  discover)-  of 
the  steam-engine  had  then  beni  aotoally  made,  though 
the  world  was  not  then  ready  for  Its  adoption  for  any 
practical  benefit.  At  this  time  the  PariiamenUry  Com- 
raiasioners'  report  states,  that  the  extent  of  railroads  in 
EngUnd  on  which  locomotives  are  now  impelled  by 
steam-engines,  is  2264  miles,  and  plans  for  projected 
railroads  are  now  lodged  wiUi  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
amount  of  eight  thousand  additional  miles.  Such  is  the 
imputation  of  to-day ;  but  to-morrow  may  set  all  enume- 
ration at  defiance,  for  the  chuigea  in  every  thing  that 
take  place  almost  honrly  in  this  age  of  velocity,  seem  to 
baffle  all  attempt  to  deserilw  thorn.  Hydra  railroads 
rise  in  all  directions;  the  projects  of  last  month  are 
superseded  In  this;  and  in  this  inundation  of  specula- 
tion and  dianges,  the  mind  is  thrown  back  into  antiquity 
as  on  the  only  subject  that  is  not  evanescent.  For  we 
most  not  pause  even  on  the  wonders  that  have  already 
been  effected.  Doctor  Lardner  calculates  that "  the  elr^ 
cu inference  of  the  earth  being  25,000  miles,  if  it  were 
begirt  by  an  iron  nulway.  one  ton  weight  would 
be  drawn  round  it  in  six  weeks  by  the  mechanic^ 
power  that  resides  In  tixe  third  part  of  a  ton  of  coals ;" 


present  moment  justifies  the  expectation  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  mechanical  discovery  more  important  than 
any  which  has  yet  appeared.  Philosophy  already  directs  : 
her  finger  at  sources  of  inexhaustible  power  in  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism.   The  steam-  i 
engine  itself,  with  the  gigantic  powers  conferred  on 
it  by  the  immortal  Watt,  will  dwindle  into  insignifi-  i 
cance  in  comparison  with  the  hidden  powers  of  nature  I 
still  to  be  revBaled."  Is  not  this  pnmosition  startling^ — 
And  yet  is  tt  as  Incredible  as  the  locomotives  and 
express-trains  would  have  appeared  to  our  great-grand- 
fethers  ? 

Neverthelear,  I  repeal,  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
compare  to  railway  travelling.  The  unearthly  rapidiiy 
wbich  annitiilates  time  and  ppace,  and  which  thought 
itself  alone  exceeds;  the  awlul  speed,  over  which  we, 
individually,  have  no  control,  whilst  we  voluntarily' 
suspend  all  personal  mobility  or  free  agency  ;  all  these 
are  so  foreign  to  the  habiu  of  every-day  life,  that  in 
being  appended  to  a  locomotive,  we  seem  to  change  our 
slate  of  existence  ;  or  intfaer,  we  submit  to  a  figurative 
death,  in  whi<4i  we  at  once  plunge  into  futurity,  whilnt 
yet  the  past  is  clinging  round  us.  Neighbours  of  one 
hour  may  the  next  be  separated  by  uncounted  distance ; 
— new  companions,  new  r^ons,  are  suddenly  presented 
to  oar  view— «nd  we  can  Bcaroely  breathe  in  onr  new 
portion  ere  expectation  me^ea  in  reality — and  hope  or 
fear — reflection  or  calculation,  are,  with  the  jouniey 
itself,  at  an  end. 

Rousseau  somewhere  observes  on  travelling,  "  that  a  ' 
man  should  begin  by  observing  bis  fellow-creatures,  and  1 
then  if  he  baa  time  he  may  take  notice  of  inanimate 
objects." — J/ke  has  time  !—  Why,  before  the  most  prac- 
tised physiognomist  has  taken  an  inventory  ot  the 
features  of  his  fetlow-paftsengerB  in  a  railway  first-clasH 
carriage,  there  are  no  longer  other  inanimate  objects 
left  for  him  to  notice.  Tlie  various  landscapes  on  his 
route  have  already  flitted  past  him  like  the  scenes  of  a 
mogio-lanthom.  Places  interestjng  to  the  historian  or 
the  antiquary  are  already  beyond  his  ken ;  he  has  been 
borne  past  them— be  knows  not  how — and  at  the  end 
of  his  flight  he  may  congratulate  himself,  if  be  ascertain 
that  instead  of  being  carried  under,  he  has  at  least  been 
whiried  over  the  ground  which  tourists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury have  made  pilgrimages  to  visit. 

is  there  no  remedy  for  this,  almost  the  only  disad- 
vantage of  r^tw«y  travelling!  Must  we  submit  to  this 
diminution  of  what  constitutes  the  chief  pleasure  of 
rambling  to  those  who  journey  for  amusement  or 
instruction  t  Rousseau  said  "Uiat  to  derive  benefit 
from  travelling,  it  is  not  snttdent  to  ride  post  through 
the  country,butthattherearemany  people  who  will  learn 
6iW\  less  from  travelling  than  from  books;"  and  surely 
this  observation  proves  an  axiom,  when  we  remember 
the  number  itf  people  of  tender  optics  and  irritable 
nerves  who  are  at  this  day  afraid  even  to  look  out  of  the 
window  of  an  express  train.  Cannot  the  visions  con- 
jured by  memory,  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  supply,  in 
Aome  degree,  the  objects  thus  withdrawn  from  the  eye ! 
Yea — I  will  anticipate  my  journey  by  a  tour  round  my 
book-sbeivca,  and  make,  at  my  leisure,  a  catalogue 
raiaonne  of  wtiat  we  ought  to  be  familiar  with,  even 
in  that  enchanted  locomotive — 

"  Where  nothing  is,  and  all  things  frm,** 

although,  in  doing  so,  I  veri^'  the  description  of  an 
antiquary,  drawn  by  the  author  of  Hudibras,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  as  one  "  whose  days  were  spent  and 
^ne  long  before  he  came  into  the  world ;"  and  au  "  all 
bis  contemplations  look  backward  on  the  days  of  old, 
hia  brains  are  turned  with  them  as  if  he  wicked  back- 
wards." 

— * — 
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POrULAR  YEAR  BOOK. 

This  is  the  fleventh  moath  of  the  year.  It  was  origin- 
ally the  fifth  in  the  Roman  Kaiendar,  and  accordingly 
named  QuintUis,  to  denote  that  numerical  position,  tiU 
Hark  Antony  denominated  it  July  in  hononr  of  his 
iilustriouii  friend  and  patron,  CaiuB  Ce«ar,  whose  numame 
waa  Juliufl.  "  This  month,"  says  Brady, "  he  Bclected  for 
itucli  honorary'  dtsttnction,  when  the  ttun  wan  generally 
most  potent,  the  more  effectually  to  denote  that  Julius 
waa  the  emperor  of  the  vorld,  and  therefore  the  ^pro- 
priate  leader  of  one  hdf  of  the  year." 

Joly  was  anciently  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  The  Saxons 
called  it  hen-mojiat,  or  foliage  month  ;  also,  hey-monat, 
"  because  therein  they  usually  mowed,  and  made  their 
hay-harveHt andnia(?(/-mona/,fromt)ie  meads  being  then 
in  their  bloom.  It  is  represented  as  a  Ktrong,  robust 
man,  (eating  cherries,  or  other  red  fruit,)  with  a  awarthy 
aan-bumt  face  and  hands  ;  clothed  in  a  jacket  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  wearing  on  hift  bead  a  garland  of  centaur}" 
and  thyme ;  bearing  a  scythe  on  hiH  shoulder,  and  attend- 
ed by  a  lion,  in  token  that  the  sun  entern  that  constel- 
lation on  the  twenty-third  of  this  month.  Spenaer's 
delineation  of  July  is  perfaapa  more  poetical  than  the 
above.   It  is  as  follows  : — 

**  Then  rnitip  hot  July,  boilinK  like  to  llrp. 

That  all  his  garments  he  had  cut  awav ; 
Upon  a  lion  Tairing  yet  with  in 

He  boldly  rode,  and  made  him  to  obry : 
(It  was  tlie  beast  ttiat  whiloro  did  foray 

The  Nenueau  forest,  till  the  Amphitrionide 
Him  alew,  and  with  his  hide  did  be  amy :) 

Behind  his  back  a  s^he,  and  by  his  side, 
Under  his  belt  he  bore  a  sickle  rireling  vide." 

July  is  the  hottest  month  of  the  twelve.  The  direct 
inftuenco  of  the  sun,  indeed,  is  continually  diminishing 
after  the  summer  solsUee ;  but  the  earth  and  air  have 
been  so  thoroughly  heated,  that  the  warmth  which  they 
retain  more  than  compensates,  for  a  time,  the  diminution 
of  the  solar  ray^  There  i.')  a  senne  of  sultrinens  and 
of  quiet  all  over  nature.  The  birds,  with  but  a  few 
exceptions,  are  silent.  The  little  brooks  are  dried  up. 
The  ground  is  chapped  with  parching.  The  shadows  of 
the  trees  are  particularly  grateful,  heavy,  and  still.  The 
oakB,  which  are  freshest  because  latest  in  leaf,  "fbnn 
noble  clumpy  canopies,  looking,  as  you  lie  under  them,  of 
a  strong  and  emulous  green  agunut  the  blue  sky."  The 
traveller  delighu  to  cut  across  the  country  through  the 
fields  and  lea^-  lanes,  where,  nevertheless,  the  flints 
sparkle  with  heat.  The  cattle  seek  the  shade  or  plunge 
in  the  pools  and  streams. 

"  On  tlip  {frassy  hnnka 
Some  mminatinr  lie,  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the  Hood,  and  often  bending  nip 
The  circling;  aorfiice.    In  the  middle  droops 
The  strong  Uborioua  ox,  of  honest  front. 
Which  incomposfd  he  shakes :  and  from  his  sides. 
The  tnmblons  insect  lashes  with  his  tail, 
lletuming  still." 

Theexceasive  heat  cansea  snch  an  evaponition  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  water,  that,  after  some  con- 
tinuance of  drj'  weather,  large  heavy  clouds  are  formed, 
which  at  length  let  fall  their  collected  moisture  in  ex- 
tremely copiousshowcrs.  These  Mimmerstormsfrequcntly 
beat  down  the  full-grown  com,  and  deluge  the  countni- 
with  sudden  floods,  and  are  oftenaccompanted  by  thunder 
and  lightning. 

Swallows,  swifljt,  and  martens,  now  generally  flock 
ogether,  preparatory  to  their  migration,  and  towwds  the 
end  of  the  month  the  cuckoo  departs.  Those  birds  sing 
only  which  breed  late.  The  young  of  the  earlier  broods 
begin  to  warble  in  a  noft  tone.  The  quail  calls.  Young 
partridges  are  found  among  the  com.  Poultry  moult, 
or  change  their  feathers;  but  smaller  birds,  as  linnets, 
tc,  do  not  lose  their  plumage  so  soon ;  but  all  renew  it 


before  winter,  when  they  are  in  their  finest  and  warmest 
clothing.  Many  fish  are  in  season,  and  the  salmon  is 
caught  in  numbers  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Mackerel  abound,  and  abont  the  middle  of  July  pil- 
ctiards  appear  in  (dioals  ofl^  the  coasts  of  Cornwall. 

More  insects  are  seen  in  this  month  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  year.  Gnats,  flies,  beetles,  frogs,  and  other 
repUles,  swarm  in  houses,  gardens,  and  fields.  The  trees 
are  full  of  fem-chaffers,  uid  the  f^-owl,  or  goatsucker, 
may  often  be  descried  in  the  evening,  wheeling  round, 
and  darting  among  the  bisnches  in  search  of  them. 
Bees  now  drive  away  or  kill  the  drones ;  and  male  and 
female  ants  are  expelled  from  their  nests  by  the  workers. 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground — these  are 
hatched  before  winter,  when  the  mother  dies,  and  the 
other  uits  become  torpid. 

The  bay  harvest  is  generally  ended  in  this  month. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  pulled.  The  stalks  of  both  arc 
full  of  tough  fibres  or  strings,  which,  separated  and  pre- 
pared in  a  particular  manner,  become  fit  for  spinning 
into  thread.  Of  flax,  linen  is  made,  from  the  finest 
cambric  to  the  coarsest  canvaw.  Hemp  is  chiefly  used 
for  coane  cloth,  such  as  strong  sheeting  and  nackino:, 
but  it  is  sometimes  wrought  to  comuderable  fineness, 
and  also  twisted  into  ropes  and  cables.  The  tye  is  yellow 
and  almost  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  wheat  and  bariey 
are  of  a  dull  green,  from  their  swelling  ears  being  alone 
visible  as  they  how  before  every  breeze  that  blows  over 
them.  The  oats  are  rapidly  ripening,  "  and  quiver,  each 
individual  grain  on  its  light  stem,  as  they  hang  like 
rain-drops  in  the  air."  Qooseberrieft,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, currants,  and  cherries  are  in  perfection.  The 
flovetBof  Jmie  lose  their  botnty,  shrivel,  and  fiide;  but 
many  plants  do  not  bloom  tilWJuIy,  particularly  the 
aromatic,  the  succulent,  or  thick-leaved,  several  of  the 
aquatic,  and  of  thoso  in  which  manyfloretsarecollected 
into  one  head,  as  thistle,  sow-thifttJe,  hawk-weed,  kc. 
The  additional  trees  and  shrubs  in  blossom  are  bnunble, 
button-wood,  iteas.  cistuses,  climber^  and  broom.  On 
the  high  downs  "  all  the  little  mole-hills  are  purple  with 
the  flowers  of  the  wild  thyme,  which  exhales  its  rich 
aromatic  odour  as  it  i8prcs.<)ed  bythe  feet."  Thegreat 
water-lily  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  "like  some 
fairj'  vessel  at  anchor,  and  spreading  wide  upon  the 
water  its  pointed  petals,  offers  its  whole  heart  to  the 
enamoured  sun."  The  hemlock,  wild  clematis,  centanir, 
(with  its  elegant  ctaster  of  small,  pink,  star-like  flower^,) 
pimpernel,  cockel,  blne>bell,  and  convolTi»eB,beantjQrthe 
fields  and  hedges.  Nasturtiums,  pinks,  hollyhoeks,  lilies, 
sun-flowers,  china-asten,  Inpines,  columbines,  veronicas, 
tuberoses,  yellow  roses,  French  marygolds,  lavateras, 
London-pride,  mignionette,  &c,  enliven  the  gardens. 
The  farmer  Is  principally  occupied  in  gathering  the 
productions  of  the  earth  into  his  gamers ;  "  diurj'-cares'* 
continue ;  field-peas  are  gathered  for  market ;  bops  and 
trees  pmned;  turnips  and  potatoes  hoed ;  grass  must  be 
mown ;  bulbous-rooted  flowers,  that  hare  almost  done 
with  their  leaves,  should  be  taken  up,  and  deposited  in 
shallow  wooden  boxes.  Mignionette  should  be  tran»- 
planted  into  small  pots,  carnations  be  well  attended  to 
and  supported,  and  auriculas  kept  clean  from  dead  leave<< 
and  weeds,  and  fireqnently  watered. 

In  the  Alban  Kalendar,  Jnly  had  thirty-six  days. 
Romulus  reduced  it  to  thiriy-one;  Numa  to  thirty; 
but  Julius  Cresar  restored  the  daj- of  which  Numa  bad 
deprived  it,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

JiUyi. — Inthe  statistical  accountof  Scotland,  we  read 
that "  St.  Serf  was  considered  as  the  tutelar  saint  of  the 
parish  of  Culcross,  Orkney,"  in  honour  of  whom  there 
van  an  annual  procession  on  his  day,  viz.  first  of  July, 
early  in  the  morning  of  which,  all  the  inhabitants,  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  assembled  and  carried  green 
branches  through  the  town,  decking  the  public  placvK 
with  flowers,  and  spent  the  rest  of  Ae  day  in  festivity." 
We  are  informed  that  the  procession  is  still  continued.' 

Jidy  3.  This,  according  to  the  Almanack,  is  the 
first  of  the  Canicular,  or  Dog-Dats.   The  ancient  me- 
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thod  of  calculating  them  traa  from  the  heliacal  ri^ng 
of  SiriuB,  the  brightest  star  id  the  confitcUatioD  called 
Caai»  Miyor ;  or  when  that  star  first  appeared,  after 
having  been  hid  by  the  solar  beams.  "  If  Huoh  rule," 
nays  Bi-ady,  "  were  ctill  adhered  to,  the  Dog-D;iys  nould 
not  take  place  in  our  latitude  until  near  the  end  of 
August,  and  would  consequently  loKt  until  the  end  of 
September;  but  if,  aa  in  contended,  these  days  are  cal- 
culated to  begin  from  the  period  when  the  sun  come» 
in  conjuHctioa  with  SiriuA,  and  to  last  while  itn  lumi- 
nous rays  obecure  that  star,  their  commencement  and 
termination  [on  the  11th  of  August]  arc  correctly  placed 
in  the  Almanacks  of  the  present  period;  though  we 
must,  of  couree,  no  longer  t^rec  with  the  anciento,  that 
the  Dog-Daj-B  are  tiiose  commencing  from  t^e  helimxtl 
ruing  of  Sinus,  or  when  he  first  disengages  himself 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  liath,  almost  geuerulty, 
heretofore  been  understood,  but  muht  date  their  begin- 
ning and  duration  ^m  the  cosmical  rising  of  Sinus, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  it  rises  wit/t  the  sun."  M'hen 
the  ancients  could  first  l>ehold  Sinus  with  t}ie  OHke<l 
eye,  they  usually  sacrificed  a  brown  dog  to  appease  its 
rage ;  conudering  that  this  star  was  the  cause  of  the  hot 
sultry  weather,  nsnally  attendant  on  its  appearance ; 
and  that,  on  the  morning  of  its  first  rising,  the  sea 
boiled,  wiue  turned  sour,  dogs  grew  mad,  and  all  other 
creatures  became  languid ;  and  man  afflicted,  among 
other  diseases,  with  burning  fevers,  hysterics,  and  phrcu- 
sies.  At  Argoe,  a  festival  was  held  during  the  Dog- 
Daj^,  called  Cynophontes,  from  four  Greek  words,  signi- 
^ing,  "  from  killing  dogs;"  it  having  been  the  practice 
to  destroy  <very  canine  animal  that  was  met  with. 
The  exaggerated  e0bcts  of  the  rising  of  Sirius  are  now, 
however,  known  to  be  groundless ;  and  the  intenser  heat 
usually  felt  during  the  Dc^-Days,  baa  been  more  philo- 
sophically accounted  for. 

The  fourth  of  July  is  the  Saturday  before  Old  Mid- 
summer Day,  in  the  current  year.  On  this  Saturday, 
an  ancient  and  remarkable  custem  was  formerly  o1> 
Herved  at  Fuxten,  Somersetshire,  in  reference  to  the 
allotment  of  two  large  pieces  of  common  land,  called 
East  and  West  DolemooiH,  which  lie  in  the  parishes  of 
Congreslmrj-,  Week  St.  Lawrence,  and  Puxten.  The 
several  proprietors  of  the  estates  having  any  right  in 
those  moors,  or  their  tenants,  were  summoned  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  in  the  morning,  by  the  ringing  of  one  of  the 
bolls  of  Pttxton  charch,  to  repair  to  the  sacred  edifice, 
in  order  to  see  Uw  ch«n  kept  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
out  Dolemoors,  measnred.  The  proiwr  length  of  Kuch 
chain  was  ascertained  by  fixing  one  end  of  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  extending  it  through  the 
middle  of  the  nave,  to  the  foot  of  the  arch  of  the  west 
door  under  the  tower,  at  each  of  which jplacv  martta 
n*ere  cat  in  the  stones  lor  that  purpose.  The  ohMn  was 
only  eighteen  j'udti  in  length,  uaa,  consequently,  four 
yards  shorter  than  the  regular  land-measuring  chain. 
After  the  above  ceremony  had  been  properly  performed, 
the  parties  repaired  to  the  commons.  Twenty-four 
ai)ple«  were  previously  prepared,  bearing  the  following 
marks,  viz.  five  marks  called  "  Pole-axes,"  four  ditto 
*'  Crotces,"  two  ditto  "  Dung-forks,  or  Dung-pikes,"  one 
ditto  called  "  Four  Oxen  and  a  Mare,"  one  ditto  "  Two 
Pita,"  one  ditto  "  Three  Pits,"  one  ditto  "  Four  Pits," 
one  ditto  "  Five  Pits,"  one  ditto  "  Seven  Pits,"  one 
"  Horn,"  one  "  Hare's  Tail,"  one  "  Duck's  Nest,"  one 
"  <)Ten,"  one  "  Shell,"  one  "  Evil,"  and  one  "  Hand- 
reel."  Each  of  the  moors  was  divided  into  several  por- 
tions, criled  furlongs,  which  were  indicated  by  strong 
oak.  poeta,  pUcod  at  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
which  posts  were  constantly  kept  up.  After  the  apples 
were  properly  prepared,  they  were  put  into  a  hat,  or 
bag ;  and  certain  pcreons,  chosen  for^tnat  puipose,  began 
to  measure  with  the  chain  before  mentioned,  and  pro- 
ceeded till  they  bad  measured  off  one  acre  of  ground  ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  the  boy  who  carried  the  hat,  or  bag, 
took  out  one  of  the  apples,  and  the  mark  which  Budi 
apple  bore,  was  immciuately  cut  in  the  turf  with  a  large 


knife,  which  was  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  acimeter, 
with  its  edge  reversed.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded, 
till  the  whole  of  the  commons  were  laid  out,  and  each 
proprietor  knowing  the  mark  and  furlong  which  be- 
longed to  his  estate,  he  took  possession  of  his  allotment, 
or  allotmcutfi,  accordingly,  for  the  ensuing  year.  An 
adjournment  then  tnok  place  to  the  house  of  one  of  the 
overseers,  when  a  certain  number  of  acres,  reserved  for 
the  pa>-ment  of  expenses,  and  called  the  "  out-let,  or 
out-drift,"  were  let  by  inch  of  candle.  During  the  time 
of  letting,  the  whole  party,  (except  the  bidders,)  were  to 
keep  silence,  under  the  penalty  of  a  shilling.  When 
any  one  wished  to  bid,  he  named  the  price  he  would 
give,  and  lmnie«liately  deposited  a  shilUng  on  the  table, 
where  the  candle  stood.  The  next  who  bid  also  named 
his  price,  and  deposited  his  shilling  in  like  manner,  and 
the  first  bidder  was  then  to  take  up  his  shilling.  The 
business  of  letting  thus  proceeded  till  the  candle  w&s 
burnt  out,  and  the  hist  bidder,  prior  to  that  event,  was 
declared  the  tenant  of  the  out-let,  or  out-ilrift,  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Two  overseers  were  annually  elected  from  the  pro- 
prietors, or  their  tenants.  A  quantity  of  strong  ide, 
or  brown  stout,  was  allowed  for  the  feast,  or  "  revel ;" 
also  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  pipes,  and  tobacco.  Any 
reputable  person,  whose  curiosity,  or  casual  business,  led 
him  to  Puxton  on  that  day,  wan  at  liberty  to  share  in 
the  festivities;  but  he  was  expected,  at  his  departure, 
to  deposit  one  shilUng  with  the  overseer,  by  way  of  for- 
feit for  his  intr^on.  The  day  was  generallyspent  in 
sociality  and  mirth  of  a  boistoroas  character;  and  it 
rarely  happened  bnt  th^t  some  of  the  junior  part  of  the 
company,  under  the  indnence  strong  drink,  entgaged 
in  pugilistic  contests. 

In  the  year  17711,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  allotting  these 
moors,  in  perpetuity.  The  land,  however,  was  enclosed 
and  allotted  in  1811 ;  and  the  ancient  mode  of  dividing 
it,  and,  consequently,  "  the  revel,"  from  that  time  du- 
continued. 

ELLISE.' 

(k-ltOM  THK  DASIBH  OP  AI^DEIU-EK.) 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  young  woman 
so  kind  and  sweet  tempered  that  every  person 
loved  her.  Among  the  rest,  there  was  an  old 
witch  who  lived  near  where  she  dwelt,  and  with 
whom  she  was  a  grcnt  favourite.  One  day  this 
old  witch  told  her  sho  had  n  nice  prcient  to  give 
her.  "See,"  she  said,  "here  is  a  barley-corn, 
which,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  the  same  sort 
as  those  which  grow  in  the  farmer's  field,  or  those 
we  give  to  the  fowls.  Now  yon  must  plant  this  in 
a  flower^pot,  and  then  take  care  and  see  what 
happens." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  said  the  young 
woman.  And,  thereupon,  she  went  straight  home, 
and  planted  the  barley-corn  the  witch  had  given 
her,  in  a  flower-pot.  Immediately  there  grew  out 
of  it  a  lai^  handsome  flower,  but  its  leaves  were 
all  shut  close  as  if  they  were  buds. 

'^That  is  a  most  beautiful  flower!"  said  the 
woman,  while  she  bent  down  to  kiss  its  red  and 
vellow  leaves ;  but  scaively  had  her  lips  pressed  the 
flower,  than  it  gave  forth  a  loud  sound  and  opened 
its  cup.  And  now  the  woman  was  able  to  see  that 
it  was  a  regular  tulip,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  cup, 
down  at  the  bottom,  there  sat  a  small  and  most 
lovely  little  maiden;  her  height  was  about  one 

(1)  Sm  lUnitratlon,  p.  M. 
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inch,  and  on  that  account  the  woman  named  her 

Ellitie. 

She  made  the  little  thing  a  cradle  ont  of  a  wal- 
nut-shell, gave  her  a  blue  riolet-leaf  for  a  mattreas, 
and  a  rose-leaf  for  a  coverlid.  In  diis  cradle,  Ellise 
slept  at  night  time,  and  dnrinc  the  day  she  played 
upon  the  table.  The  woman  ^ad  set  a  plate  filled 
with  water  upon  the  table,  which  she  Burrounded 
ivith  flowers,  and  the  flower-stalks  all  rested  on  the 
edge  of  the  water ;  on  the  water  floated  a  large  tulip- 
leaf,  and  upon  the  tulip-leaf  aat  the  little  Ellise,  and 
Hailed  from  one  side  of  the  plate  to  the  other ;  and 
fur  this  she  used  two  white  horse^hairs  for  oars.  The 
whole  effect  was  Tery  charming,  and  Ellise  could 
sing  ton,  hut  with  such  a  delicate  little  voice  as  we 
have  never  heard  here. 

One  night  as  she  lay  in  her  bed,  an  ugly  toad 
hopped  in  to  her  through  the  broken  window  pane. 
It  was  a  large  and  very  hideous  toad;  and  it  sprang 
at  once  upon  the  table,  where  Ellise  lay  asleep 
under  the  rose-leaf. 

"Hiat  would  be  now  a  nice  little  wife  for  my 
son,"  said  the  toad,  and  aowd,  as  she  siud  the 
walnut-ahell  in  her  mouth,  and  hopped  with  it  out 
through  Ijfxe  window  into  the  garden  again. 

Through  the  garden  flowed  a  broad  stream,  hut 
its  banks  were  marshy,  and  among  the  marshes 
lived  the  toad  and  her  son.  Ha !  how  hideous  the 
son  was  too  ;  exactly  like  his  mother  he  was,  and 
all  that  he  could  say,  when  he  tsaw  the  sweet  little 
inaideQ  in  the  walnut-shell,  was  "  Koax  !  koax  ! 
breckke-ke!  " 

"Don't  talk  so  loud,"  said  the  old  one  to  him, 
"  else  you'll  awake  her,  and  then  she  might  easily 
run  away  from  us,  for  she  is  lighter  than  swaus'- 
down.  \Ve  will  set  her  upon  a  lai^  plant  in  the 
stream ;  that  will  be  a  whole  island  for  her,  and  then 
she  cannot  nm  away  from  us ;  while  we,  down  in 
the  mud,  will  build  the  house  for  you  two  to  live 
in." 

In  the  stream  there  were  innumerable  large 
plants,  which  all  seemed  as  if  they  floated  on  the 
water;  the  most  distant  one  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  largest,  and  thither  swam  the  old  toad  and  set 
down  walnut^ihell,  with  the  little  maiden  upon 
it. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  little  Ellise 
awoke,  and  when  she  looked  about  her  and  saw 
wiiere  she  was,  that  her  new  dwelling  place  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  and  that  there 
remained  no  possible  way  for  her  to  reach  land 
again,  she  began  to  weep  most  bitterly. 

Meanwhile  the  old  toad  sat  in  the  mud  and 
adorned  the  building  with  reeds  and  yellow  flowers, 
that  it  might  be  quite  grand  for  heriuture  daughter- 
in-law,  and  then,  in  company  with  her  hideous  son, 
swam  to  the  little  leaf-island  where  Ellise  lay. 

She  now  wanted  to  fetch  her  pretty  little  bed, 
that  it  might  at  once  be  placed  in  the  new  chamber, 
before  EUisc  herself  was  brought  there.  The  old 
toad  bent  herself  courteously  before  her  in  the 
water,  while  she  presented  her  son  in  these  words, — 
*'  You  see  here  mv  son  who  is  to  be  your  husband, 
and  you  two  shau  live  together  charmingly  down 
in  the  mud." 

"  Koax !  koax !  breckke-ke !  "  was  all  that  the 
bridegroom  could  find  to  say. 

And,  therewith,  they  both  seized  upon  the  beau- 
tiful little  bed,  and  swam  away  with  it ;  while  Ellise 
sat  alone  upon  the  leaf  and  cned  very  mnch,  for  she 
did  not  like  at  all  to  live  with  the  fiighd\il  toad. 


much  less  have  her  odious  son  for  her  husband. 
Now  the  little  flshes  which  swam  about  under  the 
water,  had  seen  the  toad,  and  heard,  moreover,  per- 
fectly well  all  that  she  said ;  they,  therefore,  raised 
their  heads  above  water,  that  they  might  have  a 
look  at  the  beautiAil  little  creature.  No  sooner  had 
they  seen  her,  than  they  were,  one  and  all,  quite 
moved  by  her  beauty ;  and  it  seemed  to  ihem  very 
hard,  that  such  a  sweet  muden  should  become  the 
prey  of  an  ugly  toad.  They  assembled  themselves, 
therefore,  round  about  the  green  stalk  from  which  | 
grew  the  leaf  whereon  Ellise  sat,  and  gnawed  it 
with  their  teeth  until  it  came  in  two,  and  then  away 
floated  Ellise  and  the  leaf  far,  far  away,  where  the 
toad  could  come  no  more. 

And  so  sailed  the  little  maiden  by  towns  and  vil-  i 
lages,  and  when  the  birds  upon  the  trees  beheld  her,  j  | 
they  sang  out — "Oh,  what  a  lovely  young  girl!  "  li 
But  awav,  away  floated  the  leaf  always  further  and 
further,  ^lise  made  quite  a  foteigo  journey  upouit.  | 

For  some  time  a  unall  white  buttofly  had  hovered 
over  her,  and  at  last  be  set  himself  down  on  her  | 
leaf,  because  he  was  very  mnch  pleased  with  EUise^  || 
and  she  too  was  very  glad  of  the  virit,  for  now  the 
toad  could  not  come  near  her,  and  the  country  ] 
through  which  she  travelled  was  so  beautiftil.  The  i' 
sun  shone  so  bright  upon  the  water  that  it  glittered  | , 
like  gold.   And  now  the  idea  occurred  to  her  to  ') 
loosen  her  girdle,  bind  one.  end  of  it  to  the  butterfly,  > 
the  other  on  to  the  leaf ;  she  did  thia  and  then  she  j 
flew  on  much  faster,  and  saw  much  more  of  the 
world  than  she  would  have  done. 

But,  at  last,  there  came  by  a  cock-chafer,  who 
seized  her  with  his  long  claws  round  her  slender 
waist,  aud  flew  away  with  her  to  a  tree,  while  on 
swam  the  leaf,  and  the  butterfly  was  obliged  to  fol-  ' 
low,  for  he  could  not  come  loose,  so  last  and  firm  | 
had  EUise  bound  him.  1; 

Ah  t  how  ternfled  was  poor  Ellise  wbra  the  oock-  [: 
chafer  carried  her  off  to  Uie  tree.   But  her  sorrow  \ 
over  the  little  butterfly  was  quite  as  great,  for  she 
knew  he  must  certainly  perish,  unless  by  some  good 
accident,  he  should  chance  to  free  himself  from  the 
green  leafl   But  all  this  made  no  impression  upon 
the  cock-chafer,  who  set  her  upon  a  laige  left^  gave  i 
her  some  honey  to  eat,  and  told  her  she  was  very  [ 
charming,  although  not  a  bit  like  a  chafer.  And 
now  appeared  all  the  other  cock-chafers  who  dwdt 
upon  this  tree,  who  waited  upon  Ellise,  andexamined  t  ' 
her  from  top  to  toe ;  while  the  young  lady-chafers   I  I 
turned  up  their  feelers  and  said,  "  She  has  only  two   | , 
legs!  how  very  wretched  that  looks !"  and  added 
they,  "  she  has  no  feelers  whatever,  and  is  as  thin 
in  the  body  as  a  human  being!  Ah!  it's  really 
hideous !"  aud  all  the  young  lady-cock-chafers  cmA  j 
out,  "  Ah !  it's  perfectly  hideous ! "  And  yet  Ellise 
was -so  charming!  and  so  felt  the  cock-chafer ;  but  ' 
at  last,  because  all  the  lady-chafers  thought  her 
ugly  he  began  to  think  so  too,  aad  resolved  he  , 
M  ould  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her ;  **  she  , 
might  go,"  he  said,  "  wherever  she  liked,"  and  with  ! 
these  words  he  flew  with  her  to  the  ground,  and  set 
her  upon  a  daisy.   And  now  the  poor  little  thing 
wept  bitterly,  to  find  herself  so  hideous,  that  not  i 
even  a  cock-chafer  would  have  any  thing  to  do«ith  ' 
her.    But,  notwithstanding  this  decisive  opinion  ',  ' 
of  the  young  lady-cock-chafera,  Ellisew-is  the  love-   'i  , 
liest,  most  elegant  little  creature  in  the  world,  as  | 
delicate  and  beautiliil  as  a  young  rose-leaf. 

The  whole  summer  through  the  poor  little  maiden  ,  | 
lived  alone  in  the  great  forest ;  and  she  wove  her-  ; 


self  a  bed  oat  of  fine  grass,  and  hung  it  up  to  rock 
beneath  a  creeper,  that  it  might  not  be  blown  away 
by  the  wind  and  rain;  she  plucked  herself  sweets 
out  of  the  flowers,  for  food,  and  drank  of  the  fresh 
dew,  that  fell  every  morning  upon  the  grass.  And 
so  the  summer  and  the  autumn  passed  awa^.  All 
the  birds  which  had  sung  so  sweetly  to  Ellisc,  left 
her  and  went  away,  the  trees  lost  all  their  green, 
the  flowers  withered,  and  the  great  creeper  which, 
until  now,  had  been  her  shelter,  shrivelled  away 
to  a  bare  yellow  stalk.  The  poor  little  tbin'^ 
shivered  with  cold,-  for  her  clothes  wenf  now  worn 
out,  and  her  form  was  so  tender  and  delicate  that 
she  certainly  would  perish  with  cold.  It  be^an 
also  to  snow,  and  every  flake  which  touched  her, 
was  to  her  what  a  great  heapfull  would  be  to  us, 
for  her  whole  body  was  only  one  inch  long. 

Close  beside  the  forest  in  which  EUise  lay,  therr 
was  a  com-fiield,  but  the  corn  had  long  since  heen 
reaped,  and  now,  only  the  dry  stubble  rose  above 
the  earth ;  yet,  for  Ellise  was  this  a  great  forest, 
and  hither  she  came.  So  she  reached  the  house  of 
a  field-mouse,  which  was  formed  of  a  little  hole 
under  the  stubble.  Here  dwelt  the  field-mouse 
warm  and  comfortable,  with  her  store-room  full  ol' 
food  for  the  winter,  and  near  at  hand  a  pretty 
kitchen  and  eating-room.  Poor  Ellise  stepped  up 
to  the  door  and  be^ed  for  a  little  grain  of  barley, 
for  she  bad  tasted  nothing  for  the  whole  day. 

"You  poor  little  wretch !" said  the  field-mouse, 
who  was  very  kind  hearted,  "  come  in  to  my  warm 
room  and  eat  something."  And  when  now  she  was 
much  pleased  with  Ellise,  she  added,  "  you  may  if 
you  like  spend  the  winter  here  with  me ;  hut  you 
must  keep  my  house  cleau  and  neat,  and  tell  me 
Htories,  for  I  am  very  fond  of  hearing  stories." 

Elli:4e  did  as  the  field-mouse  wished,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  her  trouble,  was  made  comfortable  with 
hor. 

"  Now  we  shall  have  a  visit,"  said  the  field-mouse 
to  her  one  day.  "  My  neighbour  is  accustomed  to 
pay  me  a  visit  every  week.  He  is  much  richer 
than  I  am,  for  he  has  several  beautiful  rooms,  and 
wears  the  most  costly  velvet  coat  Now  if  you 
conld  only  have' him  for  yoor  husband,  you  would 
be  nicely  provided  for,  but  be  does  not  see  very 
sharply,  that 's  one  thing.  Only  yon  miut  tell  bin: 
all  the  best  stories  you  can  think  of." 

But  Ellise  would  hear  nothing  of  it,  for  she  could 
not  endure  the  neighbour,  for  he  was  nothing  morc 
or  less  than  a  mole.  He  came,  as  was  expected, 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  field-mouse,  and  wore 
his  handsome  velvet  coat  as  usual.  The  lield-mouse 
Mid  he  was  very  rich,  and  very  well  informed,  and 
that  his  house  was  twenty  times  larger  than  hers. 
Well  informed  he  might  he,  but  he  conld  not  en- 
dure the  suDshine,  or  the  flowers,  and  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  both  one  and  the  othrr,  althougli 
he  had  never  seen  either.  Ellise  was  obliged  to 
bins  before  him,  and  she  sang  the  two  songs,— 
"  Chafers  fly  !  the  sun  is  shining  !"  and  *'  The  pricsl 
goes  to  the  field."   llien  the  mole  became  very 

imucb  in  love  with  her  because  of  her  beautiful 
voice,  but  he  took  good  care  not  to  show  it,  for 
he  was  a  cautious  sensible  fellow. 
I  Very  lately  he  had  made  a  long  pasMage  firom 
his  dwelling  to  that  of  his  neighbour,  and  ne  ^ve 
permission  to  Ellise  and  the  field-mouse  to  go  in  it 
as  often  as  they  pleased ;  yet  he  begged  of  them 
not  to  be  startled  at  the  dead  bird  which  lay  at  the 
entrance.   It  was  certunly  a  bird  lately  dead,  for 


all  the  feathers  were  still  upon  him,  it  seemed  to 
have  been  frozen  exactly  there  where  the  mole  had 
made  ihe  entrance  of  his  passage.  | 
(To  be  eontinved.)  \ 


iVIfKclUnrotuL  \ 

"  I  h»v«  htn  nwts  oeitj  u  oea^gaj  of  aulled  Aowm. 
ud  bkia  btouffht  nothimi  of  mj  owa,  but  tfce  atriag  thai 
Uac  iImib." — Montaigne. 

It  would  waoi  as  if  a  traditionary  sense  of  P&radi^ft 
and  itA  deUehti^  had,  with  the  mass  of  our  instincts, 
accompanied  the  tiaoamlsuon  of  the  flesh  from  siro  to 
flon.  Man  is  naturally  fond  of  a  garden,  and,  to  a  Chris- 
tian it  poasesfes  a  sacredness  which  •throws  a  holiness 
over  all  its  operations.  la  a  earden,  the  firat  man  waa 
liom,  there  he  tasted  (and  ao  vurc  else)  purely  innocent 
joy  ■  and  in  a  garden,  too,  was  undergone  the  agony 
of  Him  that  restored  that  Mies ;  there  also  was  buried 
the  Restorer ;  and  there,  in  his  own  glonous  person, 
announced  the  resurrection  of  the  dcnd. — RttAory  of 
Valeliead. 

The  qualities  which  form  the  good  soldier  and  the 
good  priest,  are  much  more  nearly  allied  than  the  world 

\^  commonly  disposed  to  think.  One  is  in  the  flesh 
what  the  other  is  in  the  spirit ;  and  the  vigilance,  the 
fortitude,  the  seizure  of  opportunitie'i,  the  adaptation  to 
circumstances,  the  winning  of  men'd  hearts,  and  the 
tongue  of  persuasion,  which  all  will  agree  to  be  necessar}' 
to  the  perfect  priest,  few  will  assuredly  deny  to  be  as 

necessary  to  the  accomplished  soldier.  1  learut  my 

best  weapons  in  the  house  of  peai^>e.  I  thus  became 
acquainted  with  the  human  heart ;  I  could  enter  into 
(lie  thoughts  and  feelings  of  rude  uneducated  men. 
I  was  acquainted  with  numbcrleii*  little  attentions  and 
ways  of  winning  good  will,  which  it  is  too  lale  to  learn 
lifter  the  attainment  of  manhood,  when  the  observation 
is  not  sufficiently  curioiis  or  minute  so  as  to  discern 
them,  nor  temper  flexible  enough  to  emplov.  Thus 
I  was  Instmcted  to  deal  with  inferiors  with  kindness, 
and  yet  with  dignity ;  and  the  men  placed  under  my 
eommand,  soon  discovering  my  sympathy,  were  zealous 

to  gratify  me  with  the  strictest  obedicnee.  The 

soldier,  no  less  than  the  man  of  peace,  will  do  well  to 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness. — 
Ibid. 

Ok  the  evening  after  this  visit,  (to  the  King  of  Persia,) 
my  excellent  friend  whom  I  have  hefbre  mentioned  as 
preferring  a  shot  at  a  duck  to  a  riew  of  the  rains  of 
I'ersepolis,  said  he  would  like  to  be  King  of  Pertiia. 
Knowing  that  inordinate  ambition  had  no  place  in  his 
mind,  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  he  attained  that 
ttationi  "Kun  away  with  my  cruwn,"  was  the  prompt 
mswer.  We  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  genuine  sim- 
rilicity  of  this  expression.  It  ih,  perhaps,  uie  first  time 
mvereignty  was  ever  desired  for  such  a  purpose;  but 
.'onsiderii^  all  that  attends,  in  Perma,  the  wearing 
of  the  article  he  wished  for,  it  would  pcrha)w  be  the 
'icHt  mode  of  converting  to  real  advantage  so  dangerous 
;ind  precarious  a  possession,— .VibeirAM  of  Persia. 

CHKaAOii  Ali  Khak,  when  we  were  at  Shiraz,  dilated 
on  our  habits  as  much  more  cleanly  than  our  Christian 
brethren  of  the  north.  "  They  delight  in  nothing," 
said  he, "  but  strong  liquor  and  hog's  flesh  ;  and,  would 
you  believe  it,"  addresaing  himself  to  the  Blchee, "  Ihcy 
are  so  fond  of  the  vile  animal  on  which  they  live,  that 
they  actually  tie  their  hair  in  a  form  which  resembles 
its  tul  I"  The  Elchee  looked  as  if  incredulous  of  this 
last  usage,  though  it  was  to  my  knowledge  not  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  «nce  his  own  head  had  been  shorn 
of  the  ornament  held  in  sach  aboniiiiaUon.-^/6ui 
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COIiXKIDOE  >  HO  VIS. 


In  OriRiiial  Poetn',  th«  Nam*,  nml  or  auunied,  of  the  Author,  U 
printed  in  Small  Capitals  under  the  Utla;  in  8«l«Gtian>i  il  ia 
printed  in  Ital:ci  at  the  end.] 

lUilLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEtT  A  PLACE  01' 
RETlttEMKNT. 
Ijow  was  OUT  prcttv  cot :  our  tnUciit  iw* 
l>ep'd  at  the  cliainW-window.   Wd  could  hmr 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  earl;  notn, 
Tlip  sm's  faint  mumtur.    In  the  opnn  air 
Oiir  niyrtlps  lilossoin'd;  mid  n(T0«s  the  porcli 
'rhick  jasioints  twined ;  Die  little  ttuidscujw  rouud 
Was  green  and  voody,  and  refreshM  I  he  rye. 
It  nns  a  spot  wliicli  j-ou  miRht  aptly  call 
Tiic  VfJIcy  of  Seclusion '.  Once  I  saw 
( Hallowing  Ills  salibatli-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  conuncrce  saunter  b)', 
B^iBtowa^l  ritiun ;  Melltonglit  it  enlm'd 
llis  thirst  of  idle  gtdd,  and  made  him  mnnc 
Villi  wiser  feelinj:^ ;  for  he  piuised  mi\  look'd 
With  n  pleased  sadness,  luid  giVA^  all  nmnuil, 
'ilicn  eyed  oar  cottage,  and  gasMl  round  again. 
And  sigli'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  plair. 
And  we  were  blejis'd.   Oft  with  patient  nir, 
Ixing-listeninit  to  the  vie\t'tcB!i  skylark's  note, 
( \  iewless,  or  hiiply  for  a  moment  wen 
tilenmiugon  sunnv  wing:,)  in  whispcr'd  limi-s 
iSre  said  to  the  beloved, "  Such,  sweet  girl! 
The  inobtnuivo  song  of  happiness — 
irneartbly  minstrelsy !  thea  only  heard 
IVheu  the  soul  seeks  to  hear ;  when  all  is  buiird. 
And  the  heart  listens." 

But  tlie  time,  when  first 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  tlic  stony  mount, 

I  climb'd,  with  perilons  toil,  and  reoch'd  tlie  lop, 

0  what  a  goodly  scene ;  Here  the  blrak  mount, 
The  bare  oleak  mountain  speclded  thin  with  slippp  ; 
Grey  donds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  lipids ; 
And  river,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrow'd. 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  banks ; 
And  seats,  and  lawns,  the  abbey,  and  the  w  ood, 
And  cots,  and  hainlctH,  and  faint  city  spire ; 

The  channel  there,  the  isUnds  and  while  saib. 
Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-likc  hilli,,  and  ahorek^^  ocean, 

II  seem'd  like  Omnipresence !  God,  methoughf. 
Had  built  liim  there  a  temple ;  the  whole  world 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference. 

No  wisli  profEmed  niy  overwhelmed  heart. 

Blest  hour !  It  was  a  luxury — to  be  1 

Ah,  quiet  dell !  dear  cot  1  and  mount  sublime ! 

1  wns  GOnstrain'd  to  quit  you.    Was  it  ri^lit, 
Wliile  my  unnumber'd  brethren  toil'd  and  bled, 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  trusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pamp'ring  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  nil  too  delicate  for  useP 

Sweet  is  tlic  fcnr  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Dropyn  tlie  cheek  of  one  he  liUs  from  eailti ; 


And  he,  that  works  me  good  with  unmored  face. 

Docs  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aids, 

My  Benefactor,  not  my  Brother  Uan  I 

Yet  oven  this,  this  cold  beneficence, 

Seises  my  praise,  when  I  reflect  on  those. 

The  slunard  pi^a  vision-weaving  tribe  1 

Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  sTiun  the  wretched, 

Nursin?  in  some  delicious  solitude 

Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  sympathies : 

I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand. 

Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 

Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  ChrisL 

Yet  oft  when,  after  hononmble  toil. 

Bests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  drrain. 

My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot ! 

Thy  jasmine  and  thy  window-peeping  rose, 

And  myrtles  fearlpss  of  the  ratld  aea-air. 

And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes— sweet  abode ! 

Ah — had  none  greater !  And  that  all  had  such. 

It  miglit  be  to — bat  tlie  time  is  not  yet. 

Speed  it,  O  Fntlier  I  Let  thy  kingdom  come  1 

5.  T.  Cotery^. 


"THE  SUICIDE." 

A  DREARY  and  a  dismal  day, 
A  night  as  drear  succeeds, 
Tlie  stars  shine  forth  with  feeble  ray. 
And  liome  each  mstic  speeds; — 
But  see  t  what  female  shivers  in  the  pic  ? 
Her  lace  is  wan  with  care  and  deadly  p^. 

Time's  flngo-  has  not  traced  those  lines 

Tliat  mark  her  death-cold  brow; 
Some  secret  nnguish  undermines 
Her  frame,  and  bids  it  bow. 
Her  ttesKs,  prmnatnrely  tnm'dto  grry. 
Are  snlGn'd  now  to  wander  as  they  may. 

And  lo !  upon  her  shmnkcn  brmst 
A  be^>I<ns  infant  lies ; 

Its  arms  close  round  its  mother  prrtit, 
It  neither  sleeps  nor  cries. 
Its  eyes  on  hers  all  stedfastJy  arc  licnt. 
And  seem  almost  to  pierce  her  dread  intent. 

Now  where  n  stream  Hows  strong  and  ilccp. 

Her  fait' ring  steps  she  turns, — 
Each  star  seems  brighter  watch  to  keep. 
With  brighter  radiance  bums. 
1'he  moon,  her  misty  shroud  now  laid  aside. 
Glides,  like  a  glKwt,  to  watch  the  Suicide, 

Tlie  sbus,  reflected  in  tlie  stream. 
With  ghastlier  light  are  shown  ; 
And  each  a  fiery  eye  does  secni. 
That  glares  on  her  alone. 
Her  baby  seeks  her  fitce  in  mute  appeal. 
But  there  Despair  has  set  his  iron  seal. 

And  now  she  gives  her  babe  a  kiss, — 

Now  Alters  forth  a  prayer ; 
Now  bends  her  o'er  the  dark  abjas,-— 
Throws  back  her  flowing  hair; 
One  look  to  lieaveii — then  plnn^  in  tlie  tide. 
Her  in^t's  murderer  and  a  Studde 
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NARRATIVE  OP  AN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
SUMMIT  OP  rOPOCAPETETH,  A  VOLCANO 
OF  PERU,  IN  1834. 
The  Valiey  of  Mexico,  one  of  the  most  picturetique 
Bites  in  the  vorld,  is  bounded  on  the  eost-Bouth-cast  by 
«  cluin  of  mountAins,  from  which  rise  two  volcanoes, 
known  nsder  the  Indian  nameit  of  Iztaccihuatl  and 
Popocatcpeth.  The  tops  of  them,  eternally  covered  with 
snow,  are  from  aiiteen  to  eighteen  thoaeand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  first,  the  nearest  to  Mexico, 
presents- a  crest  irre^larly  indented,  which  extends 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east.  The  Hecond  is  & 
complete  cone.  It  is  somewhat  like  Etna,  but  its  base 
rents  not,  like  that  of  the  latter,  on  a  level  plain.  The 
Popoeatepeth  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  great 


l>lateau  of  the  Cordilleras.  On  one  side,  towards  the 
north-west,  the  foresU  of  fir-trees  which  wholly  enwTap 
it  terminate  at  the  foot  of  the  valley,  and  the  last  tr^es 
mingle  with  the  fields  of  com,  maize,  and  other 
European  plants  growing  at  that  height;  but  tovrards 
the  south-east  the  forests  continue  longer.  They  change 
in  kind  at  every  step,  and  soon  wholly  disappear,  to 
give  place  to  the  sugar-cane,  the  cactus,  and  all  the 
rich  and  peculiar  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  A  traveller, 
setting  out  from  the  volcanic  sands,  a  little  above  the 
limits  of  vegetation,  and  descending  in  a  direct  line 
into  the  valley  of  Cuantla-Anulpas,  would,  in  a  few 
houTfi,  para  through  every  climate,  and  might  gather 
every  plant  growing  between  the  equator  and  the  poles. 
From  this  situation  it  necessarily  results  that  the 
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fiDOws  which  ue  fonnd  od  the  south-east,  mwt,  in  the 
given  circumstances,  be  inflnenced  by  the  exhaiations 
of  hot  air  which  are  eontinnaltar  ariiing  from  ralley 
of  Cuantla,  and  to  it  is  in  effbct.  These  anows  melt 
partially  in  fte  idi7  huhv  whlbt  the  north  of  tlie 
volcanic  cone  ii  eonsUnUj  cotered  iritb  snov  and  ice, 
even  totheTBi7  lait  fir,  the  Im  and  porphyij  of  the 
south  are  almost  laid  mr^  eren  to  the  very  tq>  of  the 
volcano. 

It  is,  then,  on  this  ode  that  a  pasuge  most  be  soogfat 
in  any  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  this  moontain, 
the  most  elevated  of  the  northern  continent  of  America, 
and  this  was  the  course  panned  by  Baron  Gros,  aecreUry 
to  the  French  Legation  at  Mexico,  who,  in  the  year 
1834,  had  the  coonge  to  undertake  this  periious  enter- 
prise, accompanied  in  his  bold  project  by  M.  de  Gerolt, 
Consul-Qeneral  of  Pniaaia,'and  Mr.  Egerton,  an  English 
painter.  We  will  give  the  acconnt  in  the  Baron's  own 
words : — 

"I bad  made  a  umilar  attempt  last  year,  but  with 
very  di^rent  results.  Hy  first  attonpt  had  been  nn- 
Boccessful,  but  this  year  many  circumstances  concurred 
to  ftvoor  us.  We  were  provided  with  barometers,  with 
a  compass,  with  some  thermometers,  with  a  good  tele- 
scope and  hygrometer.  X  had  had  a  tent  constnicted, 
under  covert  of  which  we  might  brave  the  storm.  We 
had  axes,  saws,  ropee,  and  poles  with  iron  spikes,  indis- 
pensable in  an  expedition  of  tiiiskind  ;  mine  was  fifteen 
feet  in  length;  1  detennined  that  it  shoold  remain 
behind  ds  on  the  top  of  the  volcano,  as  the  staff  of  a  flag 
of  triumph ;  but  I  add  nothing  of  this  to  my  travelling 
companions.  We  mi^t  &ul  in  our  enterprise,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  'sell  the  hewddn  before  I  had  killed 
the  bear.' 

"  We  set  oat,  lad  atrived  at  Oxumbas  at  tluree  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  We  sent  to  summon  the  same  persons 
who  had  served  w  as  guides  the  last  year.  They  were 
Indians  of  the  village  of  Atlanta,  which  is  dtuated  at 
the  very  foot  of  Popoc^^th.  We  laid  in  prorisioBs 
for  four  days,  and  the  next  morning  at  neven  o'clock  we 
commenced  climbing  the  mountain  with  our  mules  aad 
our  horses.  At  one  o'clock  we  had  reached  the  Va- 
qoeria,  or  Rancho  of  Gac^>epelo,  quite  like  a  Swiss 
chalet,  serving  for  shelter  to  a  numerous  herd  of  cows, 
and  the  last  inhabited  mot  oa  the  mountain.  At  three 
we  had  anived  at  the  liaiite  of  vegetatjon,  irtiich  we 
reached  by  almost  beaten  tneta,  having  had  oocaAion  to 
use  our  axes  in  one  place  only.  To  aay  one  acquainted 
with  the  Alps,  I  need  not  say  one  word  of  thcRC  stopen- 
doDs  forests  of  oaks,  of  fir,  said  of  larch,  which  must  be 
traveraed ;  they  are  alike  In  both  hemispberes,  save  that 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  are  to  be  fbund  numerous 
flocks  of  guacamaias,  large  green  parrots  with  red  heads, 
which  are  to  be  met  wiui  neither  at  Cbamouni,  nor  at 
S&lleneches.  There  are  also  in  the  forests  a  small  spe- 
cies of  lion,  jaguars,  wolves,  stags,  roes,  and  a  great 

2iiantity  of  wild  cats,  but  we  did  not  see  a  single  one  of 
11  these  animals. 

"  In  proportion  as  we  aseended  into  the  wood,  the  firs 
became  less  frequent,  and  of  smaller  nze.  Near  the 
sands  they  are  all  more  or  less  stunted ;  and  alt  their 
branches  bend  down  to  earth  as  if  they  sought  lower 
down  ur  less  rarefied.  After  these  last  firs,  of  which 
the  greater  part  are  half  decayed,  are  only  to  be  found 
some  bushes  of  a  kind  of  goosebeny-tree,  with  a  black 
fruit;  then,  at  intervals, tim«<rf yellowish  moss  growing 
in  semi-circloR,  amidst  the  fragmeuts  of  pumice-stone, 
lava,  and  basalt ;  at  length  all  vegetation  wholly  ceases. 
Then  we  began  to  feel  that  we  wore  no  longer  in  a 
region  in  which  it  was  possible  to  live.  Our  respiration 
was  impeded ;  a  kind  ot  depression  not  without  duums 
seized  upon  us;  in  truth  I  can  scarcely  define  the  im- 
pression we  experienced  as  we  entered  these  deserts. 

"  From  the  moment  the  wood  la  left  behind,  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  up  to  the  third  part  of  the  voloaiuc  eone, 
bat  an  immense  extent  of  vfolet-eoloored  sand,  so  fine 
in  scnne  phwes  that  the  wind  rufBes  the  sarfiMe  of  it 


with  the  perfect  regularity  of  a  ripple  on  the  waters. 
Blocks  of  red  porphyry  are  scattered  up  an4  down,  and 
break  the  moBotooy  of  tiia  ^ectacje.  The  top  of  the 
ondulaUons  fbrmed  br  the  sasd  is  covered  over  by  an 
immense  ^nantltf  of  little  .ytfltfwiA  pvnicMtone^ 
idiich  the  winds  appear  to  have  gathered  there  in 
heaps ;  and  along  these  sands  ruivin  fiirrows,  UIl  th^ 
are  lost  in  the  fbrest^  some  seoriie  of  volcanic  rocks  de- 
scending from  the  masses  of  porphyry  and  black  lava, 
which  form  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  most  elevated 
part  of  the  volcano  is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  and 
this  snow  seems  the  more  purely  white,  that  the  horiaon 
along  which  it  lies  is  of  a  blue  so  deep  as  aim  oat  to  be 
black.  Some  traces  of  wolves  and  jaguars  are  viable 
upon  the  sands  skirting  the  wood. 

"  After  having  admired  for  some  time  this  singular 
spectacle  we  re-entered  the  forest,  and  I  had  the  tent 
erected.  We  had  sofllered  much  &om  cold  during  the 
night 

"  On  the  29th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mondng,  b- 
voured  by  a  bright  moonlight,  we  wQre  on  oar  way, 
warmly  clothed,  onr  bee  and  eyes  protected  by  green 
spectacles,  and  gauze  of  the  same  colour  wrapped 
about  our  head^;  my  flag  served  me  for  a  girdle. 
We  were  seven  in  number.  Each  of  us  carried  a  small 
bag,  containing  some  bread  and  a  bottle  of  sugared 
water.  The  Indians  were  loaded  with  our  instromentB 
and  some  providons.  We  walked  after  one  anotho-, 
our  inm-q>iked  sticks  in  onr  huids,  and  taking  care 
to  follow  ezactiy  the  fooMiaeka  of  the  first  guide,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  firm  footing.  We  proceeded  very 
slowly,  and  were  nnder  the  secesMty  of  stopping  at 
every  fifteen  paces  to  take  breath.  The  Iratile  ot 
sugared-watcr  was  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  me ; 
obliged  to  keep  my  moMth  wide  open  in  order  to 
breathe,  my  throat  used  te  clqg  to  a  degree  that  was 
quite  painiiil,  aad  some  Bups  of  watM"  taken  every  fire 
minnin  alone  prevented  tte  pain  from  beinf^  insup- 
portable. We  were  obliged  te  take  a  side-path,  and 
to  wind  ^ong  it  The  acclivity  was  so  steep  that  it 
would  have  been  alike  difficult  and  dugeroos  to  at- 
tempt to  ascend  in  a  direct  line. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  we  had  reached  the  celebrated  Vico 
del  Inib ;  bncnd  wfaidk  we  vera  not  able  to  get  the 
last  year.  Ills  Peak  la  a  maas  ef  tnehyte  reddidi 
rocks,  which  are  fonnd  en  one  of  the  concretes  whith 
ocHuc  down  from  the  sommit  Its  po'pendicalar  height 
is  ei^ty  or  one  hundred  feci  by  a  diameter  of  fifty. 
It  teminates  in  a  point,  and  can  be  distinctly  seen 
from  ICexi«>.  Our  guides  had  wll^  diflKculty  been 
prevailed  upon  to  come  so  ttr,  but  stothing  coald  in- 
duce tiiem  to  ooatinoe  their  journey.  The  way  to  the 
Peak  had  been  long  and  toilsoaite,  but  not  at  all 
dangerous.  The  oppresuon  I  felt  was  less  gre*t  than 
I  had  anticipated,  and  my  pulse  was  only  up  to  ISO. 
We  had  courage  and  determined  purpone  ;  time  enoogh 
before  us,  and  above  our  heads  a  sky  transpaxent  in 
its  clearness. 

"  It  formed  part  of  our  plan  to  stop  at  the  Pioo  del 
Isub,  and  then  to  revtir  onr  ezhaosted  strength  \^ 
taking  a  slight  break&si.  I  knew  that  at  such  an  ele- 
vation wc  must  be  carefiil  to  eat  very  q>aringly,  and 
not  to  drink  any  spirituous  liquor ;  for  the  nerroos 
system  is  excited  to  a  degree  scarcely  conceivable.  We 
therefore  took  only  a  little  bread,  part  of  the  breast 
of  a  chicken^  and  some  water  iust  tinged  with  red 
wine ;  and  after  an-  honr'a  rest  at  the  foot  ct  Pieo, 
we  once  more  set  out  on  cor  asoent. 

"  After  having  passed  the  Isub,  we  came  on  the  left 
to  a  mass  of  rocks,  exfoliating  like  slate.  Tbey  rise 
perpendicularly  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  bught 
The  summit  is  covered  with  snow,  and  long  stuac- 
tites  of  ice  fill  every  fissure.  There  was  no  advsac- 
ing  oa  that  aide.  On  the  tiritt  is  a  rather  deep 
ravine,  whldk  at  a  distance  we  had  taken  fiff  the  Knains 
of  a  crater.  It  extends  in  a  direct  line  fnm  the  top 
of  the  volcano  to  the  first  fins  and  is  inteneeted  by 
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basalt,  lava  and  porphyry  ;  and,  in  some  parts,  crossed 
througli  its  whole  DreadUi  by  walls  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  and  great  heaps  of  snow  :  but  ve  sav  at  a  glance 
that  we  might,  by  taking  a  little  circuit,  ascend  by  it  to 
the  flummit  of  the  volcano.  We  got  down,  therefore, 
into  the  ravine,  and,  while  keeping  one  another  in  view, 
took  each  a  different  path.  M.  de  Qerolt  took  the 
middle,  I  took  the  left,  the  nearest  to  the  wall  of  rocks ; 
and  Mr.  Egerton  want  between  ns  both.  I  thought  at 
first  that  my  path  was  the  best,  bat  I  soon  discovered  my 
mistake ;  twenty  times  I  was  near  breaking  my  neck, 
and,  were  I  ever  to  undertake  the  same  expedition,  I 
would  take  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

"  When  we  could  get  upon  the  snow  we  proceeded  with 
much  more  ease.  It  was  now  furrowed  by  the  wind, 
and "  still  more  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  precisely  re- 
sembling a  field  newly  ploughed.  And  as  the  fiirrowa 
were  parallel  with  the  horizon,  they  served  us  as  so 
many  steps.  In  the  sand  and  upon  the  rocks  there 
was  real  danger;  and  the  least  heedlessness  or  awk- 
wardness might  have  been  fatal. 

^At  noon,  we  had  wound  round,  and  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  those  perpendicular  rocks  before  mentioned ;  but 
our  strength  was  beginning  to  fail,  and  at  every  ten 
paces  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  long  stop  to  brei^e, 
uid  to  recover  the  effects  of  the  too-quickeiud  drcnla- 
tion  of  the  blood.  Though  in  midst  of  snows,  we 
experienced  the  sensation  of  cold  only  when  we  were 
drinking,  or  wiien  we  touched  the  metal  of  our  instru- 
ments. It  was  necessary  to  ciy  very  loud  in  order  to  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces.  Indeed  the  air 
at  that  bsi^  was  so  raxefled,  that  I  tried  in  vain  to 
whistle,  and  Hr.  EgertoD  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ex- 
tracting any  sounds  from  a  horn  he  had  broughtwith  him. 

"At half-past  two  11.  de  Gerolt  was  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  volcano.  He  began  to  jump  with  joy, 
and  made  a  sign  to  me,  that  there  was  a  guU  at 
bis  feet.  At  thirty-seven  minutes  past  two  I  had 
readied  the  anmmi^  and  foond  myself  on  the  most 
elevated  brink  of  the  crater.  Once  ^ere,  all  latigue 
vanished ;  the  breathing  was  agun  tret ;  new  U&  seemed 
to  bo  imparted  by  the  absorbing  spectacle  before  me ;  I 
felt  an  enthusiasm,  an  ezcitenien^  scarcely  to  bo  con- 
ceived ;  and  I  jumped  in  my  turn,  to  encourage  Mr. 
Egerton,  who  had  still  to  make  his  way  over  some  bad 

Esses.  The  crater  is  an  immense  gulf,  almost  circular, 
ving  a  deep  depression  on  the  uoith  side,  an4  some 
hpiracks  on  Uie  sooth.  It  mig^t  be  abont  a  Ici^o 
in  cireum&reuce,  and  nine  hundred  or  a  thonaand  feet 
in  perpendicular  depth.  The  walls  of  the  gulf  were 
peaked.  They  distinctly  preeeat  three  large  horizontal 
strata,  intersected  .perpendiruIariT  and  almust  at  equal 
distances  by  black  and  greyish  lines.  The  bottom  is 
a  funnel  formed  by  successive  convulsiona,  sUU  occup- 
ring  almost  d^y.  l%e  inside  edge,  fitm  the  snrfoce  to 
abont  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  lower,  is  a  mass  of  red, 
black,  or  whitish  very  thin  strata,  upon  which  ■  re^t 
the  blocks  of  volcanic  rocks  yet  destined  to  iall  into  the 
crater.  Its  walls  are  yellowish,  and  present  at  the  first 
glance  the  appearance  of  a  lime-stone  quarry.  The 
bottom,  and  the  inclined  plane  of  the  funnel  are  covered 
with  an  immoue  quantity  of  tilock»  of  sulphur  per 
foctly  pure.  From  this  abyss  are  emitted,  whirling  round 
with  the  force  of  awhirlwind,  masBesttf  white  exhi^oDH, 
which  disperse  when  they  attain  half  the  height  of  the 
innide  of  tao  crater.  Some  apertures  in  the  declivity  of 
the  funnel  project  these  also,  as  do  Ukewiso  seven  large 
liiisures  which  are  between  the  strata  forming  the  edge 
of  the  crater ;  but  these  last  vapoun  do  not  rise  higher 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

"The  apertures  at  bottom  are  cireular,  and  sorrounded 
by  a  Urge  zone  of  pure  sulphur.  Doubtless  these  ex- 
haktions,  which  are  disengaged  with  sndb  force,  carr}' 
with  them  a  grea£  quantity  of  sublimate  of  sulphur,  a 
]>srt  of  which  1^  deposited  on  the  stones  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  abyss.  The  discngagament  of  the  sulphureous 
acid  gOR  is  so  considerable,  that  we  were  greatly  incom- 


moded by  it  at  the  top  of  the  volcano.  We  were  not 
able  to  get  at  a  piece  of  the  whitish  snbstance  adher- 
ing to  the  side  walls  of  the  volcano.  U.  de  Cterolt,  who 
tried  to  bring  sway  a  specimen,  bad  nearly  paid  dear 
for  his  imprudence.  He  had  gone  down  to  a  little 
inclined  plane,  which  was  in  one  of  the  fissures  of  the 
crater ;  but  the  sand  giving  way  under  his  feet,  he  was 
sliding  r^>idly  into  the  abyss,  when  be  hfl4>pily  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  his  progress  by  his  stick. 

"  The  outward  edge  of  the  crat^  is  eutirely  devoid  of 
snow,  but  in  the  inside,  where  the  sun  has  no  power, 
a  considerable  number  of  stalactites  of  ice  are  found 
hanging  down  to  where  the  third  stratum  beginB.  'j'lic 
summit  of  the  volcano  is  a  small  platform  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  where  the  same  violet-coloured 
sand  is  found,  which  is  in  such  abundance  at  the  base  of 
the  cone,  and  the  heat  of  which  is  sensible  to  the  touch. 
It  may  well  be  conceived  how  imposing  such  a  spectacle 
must  nave  been.  Those  masses  oflava.  of  porphyry,  and 
of  red  and  black  scoriee ;  those  vortices  of  exhalations ; 
those  stalactites,  the  sulphur,  the  snow,  in  short, all  that 
singular  admixture  of  frost  and  fire,  found  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  eighteen  thourand  feet,  had  wonderfully  excited 
U8.  We  were  nearly  worn  out ;  I  experienced  a  violent 
headache,  and  great  fnl  neas  of  blood  about  the  temples ; 
my  pulse  was  up  to  145,  though,  after  a  little  rest,  I  did 
not  feci  much  more  oppressed  than  at  the  Pico  del 
Isaib.  We  were  all  dreadfnlly  pale,  our  lips  were  lividly 
blue,  and  our  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets,  so  that  when 
we  were  resting  ourselves  on  the  rocks,  with  our  arms 
thrown  over  our  heads,  or  when  wc  were  lying  stretched 
upon  the  sand,  with  dosed  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open, 
and  without  ourmasks,  in  order  that  we  might  breathe 
more  freely,  we  resembled  corpses,  and,  though  I  v&s 
aware  of  the  reiUl  state  of  the  case,  I  did  not  the  lo's 
experience  a  disagreeable  feeling,  when  my  eye  happened 
to  fall  upon  any  of  my  travelling  companions. 

"  It  is  related  in  every  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico, that  Don  Diego  Ordaz,  one  of  the  captains  of  Fer- 
.  nando  Cortes,  went  to  the  volcano  to  procure  sulphur 
for  making  powder.  Periiaps  there  might  have  been 
then,  on  the  dedivity  of  the  mountain,  some  fissures 
where  it  was  deposited,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Italy.  I  do 
not  believe  it  possible  to  reach  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  crater,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  time 
of  Cortes,  the  volcano  was  in  greater  activity  than  it 
now  is.  The  pure  sulphur  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  funnel  is  there  in  millions  of  quintals ;  the  atmo- 
sphere is  infested  with  its  exhalations,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  imposuUe  to  let  one-self  down 
two  hundred  feet  into  the  gulf,  without  being  asphyx- 
iated by  the  sulphureous  vapours.  Now,  as  this  depth 
would  be  but  one  fourth  of  the  distance  necessary  to  be 
passed  through,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  yellow  masses 
carpeting  the  bottom,  supposing  e\'en  tluit  free  respi- 
ration was  possible,  still  to  reach  even  the  inclined  plane 
nearest  to  the  tgp,  ropes  of  an  immense  length  would  )>e 
required,  and  how  are  they  to  be  conveyed  to  the  summit 
of  the  volcano,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  nnth- 
out  any  incumbrance,  and  where  the  slightest  weight 
becomes  an  insupportable  burden  ^  I  think,  therefore, 
that  if  Diego  Ordaz  had  collected  sulphur  on  Popo- 
catepeth,  it  could  only  have  been  a  little  above  the  ■ 
volcanic  sands,  and  not  in  the  crater. 

"  At  half-past  three  we  had  completed  onr  survey,  and 
planted  my  standard  on  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
volcano;  at  four  o'clock  we  had  reached,  on  our  way 
down,  the  great  ravine  of  the  Pico  del  I)>aib,  where  wc 
foiiiid  our  guides  awjuting  us.  Wc  made  signs  to  them 
to  go  to  tQe  tent,  and  we  continued  to  descend  by  a 
diflerent  route  from  that  which  we  had  taken  in  our 
ascent.  At  six  o'clock,  we  were  in  onr  tent,  but  too 
much  fatigued,  and,  still  more,  too  much  exdtcd  to 
sleep  soundly.  While  awake,  I  could  qieak,  I  could 
think  only  of  the  crater,  and,  when  I  happened  to  fall 
ivleep,  I  fancied  myself  si  ill  there,  the  opprcKuon  was 
again  felt,  and  storting  I  awoke. 
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"  The  next  day,  tlie  30th  of  April,  at  7  o'clock,  wo 

Btnick  our  tent,  and  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  wc  were  at 
O^umba.  I  plared,  in  the  j'ard  of  tho  house  in  which 
we  lodged,  a  Rood  telescope  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the 
volcano,  and  fortwodayw  the  yardwa«filled  with  curious 
Kpcctatom,  who  came  to  gaze  upon  our  flag  an  it  fiwttcd 
on  high." 

Baron  Qroft  iras  not  the  only  one  vho  ascended  to  the 

summit  of  this  volcano,  though  many  attempts  have 
failed  from  diflercnt  causes.  Some  travellers,  when 
arrived  at  a  certain  height,  have  been  !tei7:ed  with  a 
violent  throwing  np  of  blood,  which  has  obliged  them 
to  dcaUt  from  the  enterprise.  In  1825  and  1830, 
Homo  £ngUsbmeD  reached  the  crater.  Mr.  William 
Glenny  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  surmounted  every 
obstacle. 

How  wonderfully  do  these  phenomena  exhibit  the 
power  of  God  1  and,  were  it  not  for  our  dim-sighted- 
nea.",  we  might  also  (loubtlees  discover  in  them  t  he  good- 
ness as  well  BA  the  wisdom  of  the  beneficent  and  al- 
mighty hand,  which  has  so  bountifully  provided  for  the 
well-being  of  his  CFcaturea,  and  is  not  less  mindful  of  his 
gracious  purpoae  that  all  things  should  work  together 
for  good,  even  when  the  volcano  is  spreading  terror  and 
devastation  around.  But  even  now  enough  is  known  to 
lead  us  to  conclndethat,  however  fearful  these  eruptions 
arc,  the  mischief  occasioned  is  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  advantage  they  are  of,  on  the  whole,  to  our  globe.  The 
bosom  of  the  earth  being  full  of  fire,  a  vent  ia  absolutely 
necessary  by  which  the  force  of  the  dreadfiil  element  is 
broken  and  weakened.  Andthonghtheconntricswhere 
the  subterraneous  fires  collect  in  greatest  quantities,  are 
subject  to  earthquakes,  these  would  be  still  more  violent 
if  thegc  volcanoes  did  not  exist.  But,  even  if  all  these 
phenomena  were  oi)?cuFe  and  unintelligible  to  us, 
surely  it  becomes  beings  euch  as  we  are,  vTho  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  to  be  the  creatures  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
and  Infinite  Love,  to  deal  with  those  pages  which  we 
cannot  decipher  of  that  book  of  nature,  on  which,  in  so 
many  countlei>!t  places,  are  marked,  in  characters  so 
plain  that "  he  that  runs  may  read,"  the  rich  goodness 
of  its  Author,  in  the  spirit  of  him  of  old,  who  returned  a 
volume  which  he  had  borrowed  from  a  friend,  saying — 
"  There  are  many  things  in  it  I  do  not  understand,  but 
those  which  I  do  understand,  are  so  excellent,  that  I  am 
sure,  to  koow  all,  would  oidy  give  me  fxtah  cause  for 
believioK  tho  author  worthy  of  still  deeper  Teneration." 


THE  MAIDEN  AUNT. 
DUNCOlfBE  PARK. 

CHAP.  11. 

Jaset  proceeded  with  her  storj-, — "  Tho  last  letter  from 
Anna'B&iend  arrived  about  five  weeks  ago,and  gaveamost 
melancholy  account  of  them.  They  had  been  then  seve- 
ral months  without  any  pupils  at  all,  and  the  lady  aaid 
she  believed  they  would  come  to  England  to  seek  employ- 
ment, if  it  were  not  that  they  had  been  compelled  to 
run  in  debt  at  Boulogne,  and,  not  being  able  to  pay  their 
debts,  of  course  they  could  not  leave  the  place.  Papa 
gave  iMs  letter  barak  to  Anna,  as  he  had  done  all  the 
others,  vithout  saying  a  woid.  But  two  days  after- 
wards  nurse  told  me  that  among  the  letters  sent  to  the 
post  that  morning,  had  been  one  directed  in  papa's 
hand-writing  to  Mrs.  Charles  Harwood,  to  the  care  of 
Madame  Vifiville,  Grande  Kue,  Boulogne.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  he  iTTotc  to  AdSle  and  not  to  Charles ;  how- 
em  I  felt  very  happy,  and  thought  it  was  all  going  to 
tnra  out  veil  at  last  I  thought  so  still  mor^  when,  » 
fortnight  afterwards,  as  we  rose  to  leave  the  dining- 
room,  papa  told  us,  in  his  shortest  manner,  tiiat  Mrs. 
Charles  Harwood  and  her  children  were  coming  to 
spend  the  Christmas  with  us.  I  could  have  jumped  for 
joy,  and  in  my  ecstaqr  I  could  not  help  saying, '  Oh  ! 

(1)  Contbnud  from  psgt  149. 


papa, — and  Charles?  He  knit  his  brow  and  said, '  Tn- 
(leretand,  boUi  of  you,  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
do  not  choose  to  be  spoken  to.  You  are  to  hear  what 
I  say,  and  make  no  answer.'  Of  course  I  dared  not 
reply,  but  still  I  felt  quite  confident  and  very  happy, 
till  last  Thursday,  when  nurse  gave  me  a  packet  from 
Cliarlcfl  containing  that  note  for  yon.  There  was  also 
a  letter  for  me,  in  irhich  he  told  mo  that  papa  had 
written  very  shortly  to  AdMe,  saying  that  he  wished 
herself  and  her  two  children  to  epcnd  the  Christmas 
with  him.  Poor  Charles  was  in  ecstasies — he  thought 
this  was  cortMnly  the  first  step  to  a  reconciliation — he 
made  Ad&le  answer  the  cold  brief  invitation  in  the  mo^t 
grateful  terms,  and  he  himself  wrote  a  long  letter  full 
of  thanks,  expressions  of  affection  and  repentance,  and 
entreaties  for  forgiveness.  This  letter  ma  immediately 
returned  anopened.  It  was  enclosed  to  Adtie,  and  in 
tho  coverwere  written  these  few  lines  : — 

" '  Madam, — I  shall  bo  happy  to  receive  yourself  and 
your  children  as  soon  after  the  17th  of  Deccmlfcr  as  yon 
can  make  it  convenient  to  come  to  me.  I  return  you 
unread  a  letter  which  never  should  have  been  written, 
and  which  never  eonld  have  been  sent,  had  you  not  msde 
tho  great  mistake  of  supposing  that  I  comd  not  distin- 
guish between  the  misled  and  the  misleader — ^between 
mere  weakness  and  positive  sin.  You  have  never  yet 
had  any  duty  towwds  mo  to  fulfil,  and  therefore  yoo 
have  tran^ressed  none. — I  renuun.  Madam,  your  sincere 
well-wisher,  ErsaARD  Harwood.* 

"  Oh,  what  harsh  harsh  words  I"  cried  poor  Janet,  in- 
tenropted  by  herovn  teara. 

After  a  moment's  pause  she  resumed  her  talc, — 

"  Charles  told  mo  that,  in  spite  of  these  bitter  words 
which  have  made  him  very  miserable,  he  cannot  give  up 
all  hope  ;  he  thinks  still  that  pap^  must  be  intending 
to  relent,  and  therefore  he  has  decided  that  Ad£Ie  and 
the  children  shall  certainly  come.  He  dcsiroa  me  to  tell 
you  the  whole  history  before  you  read  his  letter  to  yon, 
and — but  now,  dear  aunt  Margaret,  please  read  the 
letter." 

I  opened  the  paper,  as  she  deured,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

"  My  dear  kind  aunt  Peggy, — " 

"  Poor  Charles !"  said  I,  involnntkiilf  stopping  to 
wipe  my  eyes.   I  began  again, — 

"  My  dear  kind  annt  P^ggy, — For  well  do  I  remember 
your  kindness  to  mo  Then  1  iraa  a  boy,  and  I  should 
indeed  bo  most  ungrateful  if  I  could  foi^t  the  ^onsand 
and  one  treats  and  presents  with  which  yon  used  to 
brighten  my  school-days.  It  is  the  recollection  of  all 
this  which  makes  me  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  you  now, 
and  if  you  have  not  quite  forgotten  the  affection  which 
I  know  yon  used  to  bear  me,  (and  I  think  it  would  b«  a 
hard  matter  for  yon  to  leave  off  loving  any  one,)  yoa  will 
not  refuse  to  help  me  now  that  Janet  has  told  yon  my 
sad  story,  and  you  know  how  unhappy  I  am." 

"  But  how,  how  can  I  possibly  help  him  1"  asked  I,  in- 
terrupting myself  agwn. 

"Bead  on,  and  yon  will  see  !"  cried  Janet,  whose  face 
was  full  of  joyftl  hope.  I  continued  to  read,— 

"  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  defences  or  spo1op«a 
for  my  conduct.  I  was  to  blame, — I  was  wrong, — I  don't 
seek  to  deny  it,  either  to  myself  or  to  others.  Bat  1  am 
severely  punished,  when  I  see  the  sweetest  wife  that 
ever  brought  happiness  to  a  man's  heart  and  home,  and 
two  iimocent  babes,  actually  suffering  from  want.  Of 
my  own  personal  afiliction  from  the  displeasure  of  a 
father  whom  I  must  ever  revere,  and  the  cessation  of 
intercourse  with  sisters  whom  I  love  most  ^dei^, 
I  will  say  little.  Perhaps  I  deserved  it.  Bat  has  not 
my  punishment  lasted  long  enough  1  Now,  my  dear 
aunt  P^^,"  (the  boy  must  know  by  instinct  ho'w  that 
name  wins  its  way  to  my  heart,)  "  will  you  use  yonr  in- 
fluence in  my  behalf  ?  My  father  has  the  highest  opinion 
of  you.  I  have  heard  him  say  repei^edly  that  there  is 
no  person  to  whom  he  tronld  so  willingqr  oonfide  tlw 
edncaUon  of  his  dao^ten  as  to  yonraelE  He  has  Uka- 
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i  wise  a  warm  or  feoling  towards  you,  remembering  that 
I  you  were  the  favourite  Ristcr  of  my  poor  mother.  I  cannot 
I  help  imagining  that  he  Is  now  just  in  the  state  of  mind 
only  to  require  to  have  the  matter  reasonably  pat  before 
him  to  induce  him  to  yield.  1  cannot  but  hope  that 
a  few  argumentsand  a  little  persuasion  from  you  would 
win  ray  cause.  Will  jou  refuse  to  make  the  attempt  { 
Xo,  1  am  quite  sure  you  will  not ;  and  the  idea  of  your 
consent  sends  a  feeling  of  happiness  through  my  heart, 
to  which  it  bos  been  veiy  long  a  stranger.  God  bless 
yon,  my  dear  aunt  Pcgjjy,  and  prosper  you  in  the  effort 
which  1  am  sure  yon  will  malce  for  me.  1  need  not  com- 
mend my  Ad£lc  to  your  kindness, — you  will  love  her  the 
moment  you  see  her.  And  as  to  the  piccaninnies,  I  know 
you  love  all  babies,  and  I  don't  think  you  will  like  my 
little  son  and  heir  the  less  bocauAc  he  is  reckoned  the 
image  of  his  unlucky  father.  Perhaps  you  will  say  1 
ftbould  write  '  blameable'  for '  unlucky,'  and  periiaps  yon 
are  right— however,  amid  all  my  faults  and  misfortunes, 
1  havestitl  pleasure  in  signing  myself,  Your  aflectiouate 
and  grateful  nephew,  "Cuarlkb  Haewood." 

I  put  down  the  letter,  and  there  was  Janet's  beaming 
face  at  my  side.  She  clasped  her  arms  about  my  neck, 
half-sobbing,  and  saying,  "  Oh  dear  aunt  Margaret, 
yon  Bay  yes,  d<m't  you?  you  will  try  for  poor  Charles, 
I'm  sure  you  will."  What  could  I  do  but  kiss  her,  and 
promise  to  do  my  besti  yet  never  did  maiden  aunt  feel 
moi«  bewildered  than  I  did  in  the  new  poution  I  had 
thus  involuntarily  assumed.  In  the  first  place  I  was 
a  little  afrud  of  my  brother-in-law  at  all  times ;  and,  in 
the  present  instance,  1  felt  by  no  means  sure  that  he 
would  not  reoent  my  interference,  aa  quite  uncalled  for 
and  impertinent  But  then  both  Janet  and  Charles 
seemed  so  secure  of  my  influence  with  him ;  and  then, 
thought  I,  suppose  1  alioidd  succeed,  suppose  I  oImuUI 
reconcile  son  and  father,  of  what  happiness  should  I  be 
the  can^,  and  what  a  delightful  remembrance  would  it 
ho  for  me,  to  the  end  of  my  life  !  Owen  says,  that  to 
appeal  to  me  alxiut  my  usefulnetis,  or  my  inflnenco 
with  otbero,  is  attacking  me  on  my  weak  side.  And 
corfainly,  when  1  leave  a  bouse,  1  do  like  te  be  able  to 
8ay  to  myself  that  I  have  done  some  good  in  it.  How 
c<Mild  there  be  a  better  opportunity  of  doing  good 
than  this  ?  I  am  getUng  sanguine,  and  my  hopes  out- 
weigh my  fears. 

1  am  the  more  inclined  to  bo  confident  liecause  I 
cannot  but  agree  with  Charles  that  the  invitation  to 
Addle,  cold  aiul  ungracious  as  it  isi  must  be  considered 
as  a  sign  that  the  colonel  intends  to  relent.  If  he  has 
no  such  intention,  why  did  he  not  send  them  a  remit- 
tauce,  instead  of  that  unaccountable  invitation  1  Poor 
dear  Charles !  Who  could  have  fancied  that  he 
remembered  mo  so  well  and  so  kindly  1  He  was  always 
^  a  lavonriteof  minc,but  I  little  thought  that  the  trifling 
kindaeaaea  of  ao  many  years  ago  would  make  so  deep 
M  impreaaion.  How  he  must  have  suffered  I  and  my 
■weet  little  Janet  too,— what  a  singular  mixture  of 
prudence  and  feeling  has  she  shown  for  so  young  a  girl ! 
The  prudence  has  been  taught  her  by  fear,  which,  as 
1  have  often  obsen'ed,  will  teach  a  sorrowful  kind  of 
caution,  very  pwnful  to  witness,  even  to  a  little  child. 
But  Anna, — there  is  a  mystery  in  her.  She  must  have 
*  cold  heart,  1  am  afraid;  perhaps  her  afiections  have 
■>«ver  been  encouraged  to  expand,  for  I  auspect  Janet  is 
the  favourite  both  with  brother  and  &ther.  As  to 
Colonel  Harwood,  the  more  I  reflect  on  his  character 
the  more  hopeful  I  feel,  though  I  was  at  first  so  much 
I  cast  down.  His  temper,  though  roused  to  one  violent 
ebullition  by  such  defiance  of  authority,  is  evidently 
I  under  control,  ^and  would  certainly  never  show  ttaetf 
j  towards  me,  of  whom  he  haa  so  high  an  opinion,  ^t 
I  I  mnitt  go  to  work  ve^  carefally,  and  maiuge  to  Intro- 
duce  tlte  subject  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right 
manner.  Everything  depends  upon  that.  Some 
people  in  my  situation  would  go  blundering  atroightr 
forward  to  the  point  they  wished  to  attain,  and  spoil 
uteir  woA  by  their  clumaj  metliod  of  doing  it.  But 


Ifancy  1  have  rather  an  aptness  for  the  sort  of  thing, 
and,  with  the  help  of  a  little  woman's  wit,  I  do  not 
despair  of  succeeding.  | 
I  am  writing  this  account  of  my  first  day  at  Dun-  | 
combe  Park,  in  my  bedroom,  before  going  to  rest,  and  \\ 
I  have  BO  lost  the  thread  of  my  storj'  in  meditating  on  ! 
the  grand  effort  which  I  am  to  make  to-morrow,  that  | 
I  had  nearly  fo^tten  to  say  how  the  evening  passed 
off.  There  la  not  much  to  record.  Anna  joined  u»  at 
the  tea-table,  and  I  tried  to  win  my  way  through  her 
reserve  by  talking  to  her  of  the  German  poets,  with 
whom  I  supposed  abe  was  l>^innipg  to  make 
acquaintance.  But  she  seems  more  occupied  with  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  language  than  with  its 
literary  stores,  and  she  has  a  school-method  of  clas-sing 
the  "  stars "  which  somewhat  amused  me.  She  puts 
Schiller  above  Ubiand  because  he  is  less  easy  to  com- 
prehend, while  Guthe  stands  highest  of  all,  not  by 
reason  of  bis  man'cUous  genius,  but,  "  because  ha  in  !  J 
BO  very  difficult."  The  exquisite  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea,"  is  however  an  exception  among  his  works,  ' 
and  was  contemptuously  dismissed  with  the  obserration, 
"  Oh,  that  is  quite  caay,  I  read  that  when  I  was  only 
a  beginner."  This  manner  of  judging  wasnew  te  me  as 
applied  to  literatuve,  though  IhaTe  remarked  tlut  it  is 
common  enough  with  reference  to  Uie  fine  arts ;  the 
accomplished  pianist  who  utteriy  despises  Mozart,  and 
takes  a  cool  superior  tone  about  Beethoven,  will  speak 
with  rapture  of  Thalber^  or  Dochler,  and  with  a 
reverent  awe  of  Chapin,  proportioned  to  the  difficulty 
of  unravelling  the  involved  mazes  of  bis  time,  and 
decyphering  the  mysterious  double  abaips  and  triple 
flats,  wherewith  he  is  pleased  to  diversity  the  mono- 
tonous simplicity  of  musical  notation.  He  is  a  politic 
man  doubtle.%  Who  cares  for  plain  C  ?  It  is  a  note  of 
no  importance  or  dignity  whatever.  But  call  it  D 
double  flat,  and  immediately  it  is  invested  with  u 
character  of  grandeur  and  originality  which  it  might 
havo  sought  to  attain  by  any  o^r  means,  in  vain.  The 
doctor  who  tells  you  to  drink  camomile  tea  three  times 
a  day,  haa  no  title  to  your  respect, — no  claim  upon  your 
faith.  He  might  have  won  both  if  be  had  but  had  the 
,  sense  to  call  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  write — Demclio 
fiorar :  canuymil :  tfr  diem. 

After  tea,  my  brother-in-law  who  had  watehed  my 
conversation  with  Anna  with  evident  saUsfaction, 
(I  kept  it  up  the  more  diligently  because  I  am  of  course  j 
anxious  to  encourage  the  high  estimation  in  which 
I  find  that  ho  holds  me,  and  neouise  I  observed  that 
be  was  pleased  to  see  that  I  was  likely  to  assist  his 
daughters  tn  their  studies,)  drew  his  chair  forward  and 
addressed  me  in  his  blandest  and  most  cordial  manner. 
"  1  like,"  said  he,  "  to  encourage  and  keep  up  all  the  old- 
fashioned  customs  connected  witJi  this  season  of  the 
year.  I  am  no  enemy  to  merry-m^ing  in  proper  place 
and  time,  and  among  the  other  innocent  amuscmente 
with  vhieh  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were 
accustomed  to  while  away  the  long  vrinter  evenings,  I, 
for  one,  see  no  objection  to  a  good  game  of  cards." 
His  voice  assumed  a  tone  half  inquiring,  lulf  con- 
gratuhitoiy,  as  he  closed  this  speech,  and  slightly 
rubbing  his  hands  together  he  looked  pointedly  at  me, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Here's  a  tolerant,  lienevolent, 
cheerful,  benignant  brother-in-law  and  &thflr  of  a  &mily 
for  you."  The  pliUn  English  ^of  these  words  and  looks 
of  deferential  self-approval,  was,  tliat  Colonel  Harwood 
chose,  on  every  winter's  evening,  to  play  whist  for  two 
mortal  hours,  and  that  I  was  expected  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Dumbie  who  ordinarily  held  the  fourth 
band  in  the  rubber.  I  jpositively  detest  cards,  and  am 
generally  in  the  habit  of  making  all  sorts  of  mistakes, 
even  in  the  nmpleat  games ;  this  evening,  however,  in 
ursuancc  of  my  plan  of  establishing  mj'self  in  my 
rother-in-law's  good  graces,  and  maintaining  him  in 
that  good  opinion  of  me  which  he  has  chosen  to  adopt, 
I  assumed  my  place  at  the  table  very  amiably,  and  gave 
my  whole  attention  to  the  nutter  in  hand.   And  as. 
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happily  for  me,  I  vu  Juiet's  partner,  my  want  of  aldll 
paased  anuoticed,  for  the  colonel  vae  too  well  pleaaed  to 
win,  to  depreciate  the  abilities  of  his  antagoniets,  and 
we  parted  for  the  night,  the  best  poaaible  friends.  And 
now,  before  I  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow,  one  more  look 
upon  those  skies  of  dark  clear  frosty  blue,  on  which 
every  star  itands  out  like  a  hewn  prqiection  of  glittering 
diamond.  Oh,  perpetual  reproof  of  the  lit^enen  of 
man  !  Is  it  not  manrcllous  that  be  has  walked  beneath 
you  for  fiTe  thousand  years,  and  has  not  yet  received 
the  placidity  of  your  greatness  into  his  aoul  J  Would  it 
not  seem  as  though  one  glance  upon  the  m^eaty  of  the 
midnight  heavens  were  enough  so  to  subdue,  calm,  and 
hambte  the  spirit  of  a  mortal,  that  all  strifes,  envyinge, 
and  jealouucB,  all  vanity  and  all  meanness  ahoutd 
depart  from  it,  never  to  return,  giving  place  to  noble 
shame,  and  assured  though  reverent  hopet — Surely  he 
who  should  ask  his  bittuest  foe  to  forgive  him,  amid 
the  sileot  magnificence  of  night,  could  never  be 
repulsed  ! — Poor  Charles  I  My  last  thought  before  I 
sleep  IB  of  you,— my  laat  prayer  is  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  father  and  son,  and  a  voice  within  aaanres  me 
that  it  shall  not  remain  unanawered. 

December  ISth. — What  a  simpleton  have  I  been  !  I 
could  beat  myself  for  very  vexation  !  My  ridicnIouB 
vanity  has  been  at  the  botiom  of  it  all — I  am  ashamed 
to  look  back  at  the  pages  of  my  journal  and  see  how 
I  had  worked  myselt'  up  into  believing  that  I  was 
appointed  to  heal  the  wounds,  and  soothe  tJ^e  differences, 
of  this  fiimily.  It  is  astonisluBg  that  1  could  so  deceive 
myself.  And  now  I  have  done  harm  instead  of  good; 
and  I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  cut  out  before  it 
exposed  itaelf  and  me  by  such  uncalled  for  absurdity. 
Well,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  narrate  all  the  particulars 
of  my  unhappy  failure,  as  a  punishment  for  the  past, 
and  a  lesson  tor  the  future.  I  found  no  opportunity  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  for  introducing  the  import- 
ant subject.  I  had  weighed  the  matter  well  in  my 
mind,  and  decided  that  the  presence  of  my  nieces  would 
be  an  obstacle  to  my  success,  and  that  1  must  cbooee 
some  occasion  when  I  should  be  aloue  with  their  father 
for  making  the  attempt.  This  view  I  founded  upon 
my  suppwed  compreheusion  of  the  colonel's  character, 
and  1  plumed  myself  not  a  little  upon  the  penetration 
wherewith  I  imagined  that  I  had  estimated  iiis  various 
pecnliaritiet>  and  the  skill  wherewith  I  believed  myself 
10  be  suiUng,  allowing  for,  and  taking  advantage  of 
them.  Poor  silly  annt  P^^y  !  you  are  fit  for  nothing 
but  worsted-work,  letter-writing,  and  small  talk  1  It 
seems  to  me,  now,  as  though  Charles  and  Janet  were 
mad  to  give  me  such  a  commission — but  theirs  are 
young  heads — what  is  to  be  said  of  the  discretion  of 
their  mature  confidante  and  agent  I 

To  proceed,  however, — I  passed  the  whole  day  in 
studying  to  please  and  oblige  my  brother-in-law.  At 
breakfaat  he  amused  himself  by  giving  me,  in  a  style 
at  once  elevated  and  colloquial,  sublime  and  familiar, 
a  sketch  of  the  habits  and  pureuits  of  himself  and  his 
household.  Had  not  every  tone  and  gesture  so  com- 
pletely expressed  "  this  is  the  picture  of  a  rational  and 
happy  family  ! "  I  believe  I  should  have  reqwnded  to 
bis  description  by  that  very  remark ;  but  this  incessant 
modest  consciousness,  and  candid  confession  of  great 
merit,  effectually  checks  all  disposition  to  admire.  1 
fuund  that  he  considered  it  part  of  his  duty  as  a  father, 
to  exercise  a  certain  sort  of  superintendence  over  the 
education  of  his  children ;  at  i»«sent,  he  was  engaged 
in  reading  It^ian  with  Anna,  and  giving  Janet  lessons 
in  history.  After  all,  he  is  really  a  well-read  and 
aecomplidied  man,  and  I  have  no  right  to  ridicule  him. 
His  system  of  historical  instruction  seems  to  be  a  par- 
ticular hobby  i  all  his  information  is  imparted  by  means 
of  tables,  which  he  draws  up,  and  which  Janet  has  to 
Htudy  till  she  is  thoroughly  mistress  of  the  dates  and 
succession  of  incidents  tor  the  period  under  coosider- 
aUon.  It  Is  then  her  business  to  compile  from  books, 
with  which  he  supplies  her,  an  abridged  account  of  all 


the  events  noted  in  the  tifble,  according  to  the  order  of 
their  occurrence.  The  colonel  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
man  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to  a  matter  of  tables, 
systems,  and  abridgements.  Nothing  that  exceeds  the 
limits  of  a  book  of  reference  appears  to  him  worthy  of 
acquisition ;  and  I  could  &ncy  him  giving  a  "  Tabular 
view  of  the  characters  in  8hakeq)eare's  pla^  forming 
a  key  to  a  condensed  edition  of  his  works,  in  whidi  all 
the  similes  are  omitted,  and  every  phrase,  scene,  or 
allusion,  which  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  evolutioB 
of  the  story,  carefully  expunged."  In  the  plenitude  of 
my  amiability  on  tlus  unlucky  day,  I  offered  him  my 
assistancw  in  drawing  up  the  pwallel  tables  of  the 
histories  of  France,  li^land,  Spain,  and  Italy,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  which  he 
was  then  employed.  He  seemed  greatly  pleased  at  the 
idea;  and.  I  worked  for  a  couple  of  houiu  under  his 
direction.  When  the  tea-Uungs  were  remored  in  Uie 
evening,  it  appeared  that  poor  Anna  was  suffering  from 
80  violent  a  bead-ache,  that  she  was  unable  to  take  her 
place  at  the  whist-table,  and  the  colonel,  with  a  vivacity 
which  surprised  me,  proposed  that  be  and  I  ahonld 
ac^oum  to  his  study,  and  finish  tlie  business  of  the 
morning — a  suggestion  In  which  I,  of  course,  readily 
acquiesced.  He  seemed  quite  eager  about  it;  it  ia 
amusing  how  rapidly  the  prunneas  and  pompouaness  of 
a  man  will  evaporate  under  the  influence  of  a  rekl, 
downright  hobby — for  all  men  have  their  hobbies,  even  [ 
the  prim  and  the  pompous.  He  lighted  a  candle  him-  I 
sel(^andeonduct«d  me  to  his  sanctum,  moving  however, 
with  the  staid  dignity  which  his  gout  rendered  ueoes- 
sary,  and  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  seemed  more 
burdensome  to  him  than  usual.  We  there  spent  hidf^n- 
hour  in  hunting  for  authorities,  after  wiiich  we  were  to 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  to  work  upon  the  materials 
we  had  obtained,  but,  alas,  my  head  was  full  of  poor 
Charles,  and  my  own  enterprising  determination '. 
Instead  of  being  an  assistance  to  him,  I  was  the  greatest 
poaaible  drawback;  I  turned  orer  the  leaves  of  a  kind 
of  diBam,  gave  every  date  wrong;  fitted  the  personages 
of  one  country  into  the  history  of  another,  violendy 
compelling  them  to  assume  the  costume  of  a  third, 
and  winding  up  my  description  with  an  abridged 
account  of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  literature,  ot  a 
fourth.  The  colonel  is  not  a  bright  man,  and  his  con- 
fusion was  boundless. — "  What  ia  your  authority,"  ai^ed 
he  at  last,  with  much  politeness,  as  he  held  my  rough 
sketch  in  his  hand,  "  wbat  is  your  authority  lor  atui- 
buting  the  social  state  of  Spain  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  te  the  effect  of  the  Gorman  invasion  in  the 
twelfth  !  You  have  mentioned  it  several  times,  and  ! 
here,  I  se^  yon  name  '  the  Conqueror,'  but  without  j 
designating  more  ptftieularly  the  leader  of  this  21  omua 
invasion."  ; 

"  You  have  got  the  sketch  of  England,"  cried  I,  in 
some  perturbation.  "  No  indeed,"  he  returned,  diowiag  1 
me  the  word  Sjnin,  in  large  letters,  at  the  head  of  the 
unlucky  sheet.    "  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  Ipt  me  ' 
look  at  the  volume  fnm  which  you  have  drawn  up  this 
little  account" 

In  a  kind  of  bewilderment^  I  handed  him  Adam's 
Roman  Antiquities,  which  happened  to  stand  next  K^ia, 
and  he  wpeat  at  least  five  minutes  in  hunting  through  : 
the  index  with  knitted  brows,  and  a  bee  of  increasing 
surprise,  before  it  occurred  to  him  to  look  at  the  title. 
Then  his  patience  did  seem  a  little  disturbed,  and  1  I 
even  thought  1  heard  him  mutter  te  himself  the  word^  f 
"Confound  the  Komau  Antiquities!"    However,  he 
speedily  recovered  hia  usual  courtesy,  and  proposed  that  : 
we  should  return  to  the  drawing-room,  aidding  with  a 
smile,  that  he  thought  I  had  had  yroA  enough  for  one 
day.    He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  I  felt  desperate.   It  ia  I 
clear,  that  I  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse  moment  for  i 
my  experiment  than  this,  but  some  spirit  of  evil  judg-  I 
ment  possessed  me,  and  I  pltmged  into  the  dilemma 
headforemost,  without  pausing  to  consider.  i 

"  I  .wished  to  speak  to.yoUj  Colonel  Harwood."aaid  I,  | 

:  p^g^^j^g^ 
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getting  eitKmelj  hot,  and  feeling,  at  the'iiuUnty  as  if 
f        pronoonciBg  mjr  oirn  Hntmee  of  tEuuportatlon 

Standing  bUU  in  hia  progress  towards  the  door,  he 
tnmed  towards  me  with  an  air  of  polite  intem^tioa. 
He  said  nothing,  and  I  was  compelled  to  proceed,  though 
J  felt  that  it  was  an  abrupt  and  nnpromuing  beginning. 

"  I  hare  a  great  Eavoor  to  ask— or  rather,  it  is  not  a 
&TOiir  to  me,  hot  to  jronr  dear  girls— your  dear  children 
I  ahonld  uj,  and  ev«n  to  yourself."  His  brow  risibly 
daxkeoed,  but,  by  this  lime,  I  had  warmed  with  my 
Bubjeet,  and  went  on  fluently.  "  Ah  my  dear  brother, 
it  is  so  grievous  that  there  should  be  a  disunion  in  your 
&mify — now  at  this  joyful  time  of  year,  when  as  you 
aay  younelf,  all  those  who  love  each  other  ought  to 
di»w  the  bonds  of  their  affection  more  closely,  and  feel 
that  the  one  great  cause  for  common  thankfiihiess  and 
common  humiliatioa  should  heal  all  wounds  and  recon- 
cile all  difierencea :  do  not  be  angry  wilh  me  for  imploring 
you  to  forgive  poor  Charles,  and  take  your  son  back  to 
your  heart  again.  He  is  sincerely  penitent— t;hat  I 
know — and  surely  he  has  suffered  long  enough,  and 
bitterly  enough.  If  his  dear  mother  were  alive,  bow 
eameatly  would  she  join  my  entreaty— for  her  sake,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  grant  him  your  forgiveness,  and  let 
ns  celebrate  this  Ohiiitmas  by  a  happy  meeting  of  the 
whole  happy  Eunily." 

While  I  spoke,  the  expreession  of  my  brother-in-law's 
countenance  had  changed  from  boundleas  astonishment 
to  extreme  indignation,  and  it  was  only  the  strong  effort 
which  he  made  to  restrain  his  passion  and  behave  with 
becoming  oalnuMM^  whiidi  prevented  him  from  bursting 
in  upon  me,  era  I  had  eoncluded.  As  it  was,  he  did 
hear  me  to  the  end,  though  I  am  quite  certMU,  that  from 
the  moment  in  which  1^  became  aware  of  the  purport 
of  my  speech,  he  neither  listened  nor  heeded,  but  was 
solely  employed  in  subduing  his  wrath,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  cut  the  matter  short  at  once  with  due  dignity,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  degree  of  politeness  and 
composure.  It  was  in  iai»  spirit  Uiat  he  answered — 

"You  must  pardon  me  my  j^od  lady,  bub  this  inter- 
ference in  bmily  matters  la  scarcely  veil  judged.  I 
should  be  very  sony  to  speak  harahly  to  you,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  have  the  best  possible  intentions. 
After  I  have  once  put  it  clearly  before  you,  that  I  am  the 
sole  judge  of  my  own  conduct,  and  that  your  position 
as  a  greatly  esteemed  sister,  does  not  exactly  entitle  you 
to  direct  oradvise  me  in  the  management  m  my  family, 
I  feel  sure  that  your  own  good  sense  will  show  you  that 
you  have  been  in  error,  and  that  deUcacy  and  propriety 
will  induce  you  to  avoid  menlioaing  the  subject  to  me 
again.  Let  us  therefore  foiget  the  last  fire  minutes, 
and  return  to  our  former  frie^ly  interconzM  as  if  they 
had  not  occurred." 

He  thooi^t  he  had  done  it  to  perfection.  The  mix- 
ture of  aathority,  gentleness,  and  resolution,  could  not 
hare  been  better  contrived  to  overwhelm  me  with  dtame 
and  reduce  me  to  i^ence.  But,  as  he  altered  the  last 
gracious  words,  and  was  advancing  with  a  slight  and 
dignified  wave  of  the  hand  to  quit  the  room,  that 
spiteful  little  demon  who  seemed  ever  on  the  watch  to 
convert  his  sublimity  into  absurdity,  caused  him  to 
stumble  against  a  footstool,  and.  in  order  to  save 
hinuelf  fhun  fUUng,  he  was  obll^  to  sit  down  with 
extime  suddenness  on  a  chair  iriilch  happened  to  stand 
near.  As  he  did  so,  however,  he  maintained  an  air  of 
uncoBsdouaness,  though  his  face  flushed  a  little,  and  he 
looked  boldly  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Will  you  pre- 
sume to  think  for«  moment  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
sit  down  in  this  chair  r  >  And  now,  what  can  I  say  for 
nmelf  t  At  my  age,  under  my  circamstancee,  with  my 
whole  heart  full  of  interest  for  poor  Charles,  and  indig- 
nation sgainst  his  fiither,  was  it  not  inexcusable  that  I 
was  Qoable  to  restrain  my  sense  of  the  ladicrousness 
of  this  little  incident  1  I  could  not  restrain  it,  and  I 
laughed  aloud,  though  his  eyes  were  full  upon  me.  No 
offi^ue  could  be  greater  than  thb.   Actually  pale  with 


passion,  he  tamed  from  me,  saying  in  a  suppressed  tone 
of  voice, "  This  levity,  madam,  is  wholly  unaccountable, 
unless  I  am  to  suppose  it  a  premeditated  insult."  Ho 
struck  his  hand  vehemently  and  angrily  upon  his 
writing-desk  as  he  spoke,  and'  the  historical  tables  flew 
upwards  with  a  great  flap,  and  put  out  the  candle.  The 
scene  wss  now  complete--or  rather  it  attained  perfection 
in  the  next  minute,  when  my  stately  and  furious  brother- 
in-law,  finding  himself  in  the  dark,  and  at  an  equally 
great  distance  from  the  door  and  the  bell,  was  literally 
obliged  to  solicit  the  ud  of  my  arm  to  return  to  the 
drawii^room,  having  twice  struck  his  gouty  foot 
against  some  obnoxious  chair  or  table,  in  his  attempt  to 
complete  the  transit  unassisted.  "  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  give  me  your  arm  as  &r  as  the  hall  1"  siud 
he,  in  a  short,  snappish,  sulk^  tone  of  voice,  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  his  usual  dignified  suavity.  I  hasteued 
to  comply,  and  happy  was  it  for  me,  that  he  oould  not 
see  my  face,  for,  as  we  cautionaly  travelled  the.  study 
floor,  and  I  felt  the  pressure  of  hia  arm  upon  mine,  and 
knew  all  the  while  Oiat  )ie  was  absolutely  boiling  over 
with  rage  agunst  me,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from 
laughing  in  his  &ce  a  second  time.  Anna's  headache 
was  a  great  comfort  to  as  durii^g  the  awkward  hour  and 
a-half  which  passed  ere  we  separated  for  the  night.  It 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  tiie  profound  ^lence  which 

Jrerailed.  The  sufferer  lay  on  the  so&  and  never  spoke ; 
anet  and  I  sat  side  by  side,  engaged  with  our 
embroidery,  and  occauonally  conversing  in  suppressed 
tones,  and  my  poor  brother-in-law  leaned  back  in  his 
easy  chair,  and  pretended  to  read.  Never  was  a  man  so 
thoroughly  confounded  and  thrown  out  of  his  usual  mode 
of  action  as  he  was  that  evening.  I  suppose  such  a 
thing  had  never  occurred  to  him  in  his  life  before,  nor 
had  the  fiunteet  vision  of  the  poeubility  of  such  a  tiling 
ever  crossed  his  mind.  And  he  really  was  quite  at  a 
loss,  and  did  not  know  how  to  behave  under  it.  This 
too  was  one  of  the  most  annoying  &ctB  of  his  position 
to  him.  Under  all  circumstances  that  had  hitherto 
befallen  him,  he  had  preserved  his  conscious  and  elabo- 
rate dignity  unruffled— whether  he  were  acting  the 
gracious  host,  the  kind  taibee,  the  stately  master,  or 
the  severe  disciplinarian,  he  had  been  decided,  self- 
contemplative,  and  self-satisfied  in  all.  The  bursts  of 
passion  to  which  he  had  occasionally  given  way,  had 
frightened  those  with  whom  he  bad  to  deal,  and  left 
him  sole  master  of  the  field,  with  hia  foes  flying  on 
every  hand.  But  he  now  found  himielf  in  the  Htnati<Hi 
of  the  Obinese  general,  (pardon  the  anadmmiam  !)  who 
painted  his  soldier's&cea,  and  made  Ihem  clatter  shovels 
and  tongs  t<^ther  in  order  to  scare  the  English — the 
English  did  not  run  away,  they  stood  still  and  laughed 
—and  the  baffled  general,  not  knowing  how  to  make 
bis  mode  of  attack  more  awfiil,  tore  his  pigtail  for  very 
vexation.  Hy  poor  brother-in-law  !  How  gniltiy  I  folt 
as  I  stole  frvm  time  to  time  a  i>eep  at  hia  flushed  and 
troubled  eoontenance,  and  peroeiTed-clearly  that  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  attending  to  the  newapsiter  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  but  that  his  angry  and  bewildered 
mind  was  employed  in  recapitulating  to  itself  my 
heinous  offences,  and  musing  over  the  possibility  of 
inflicting  adequate  ponishment.  I  wished  him  good 
night  like  a  culprit,  and  from,  the  bruaqae,  and  (to  use 
an  ondasaieal  but  most  expressive  wwd)  grumpy 
manner  in  whidi  he  replied,  I  knew  tiiat  he  omA  not  yet 
recovered  himself.  I  wonder  on  iriiat  line  of  conduct 
he  will  determine.  T  should  not  be  much  soiprised  at 
receiving  notice  to  quit  to-morrow  momii^r.  And  now 
to  bed — but  scarcely,  I  am  afraid,  to  sleep.  The  Colonel 
cannot  be  more  provoked  with  me  than  I  am  with  myself, 
and  the  recollection  oS  Chariea  and  Ad61e  banishes  all 
disposition  to  alumber,  andaeema  to  put  me]  into  a 
fever. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  BIRDS.— Na  III. 
Bird»  of  Prey,  eondudtd. 
The  Owls  akd  Butcher  Bism. 
the  stbiqida  os  owls. 

"  What  mesBs  the  wboopii^  owl,  that  nightlj  sits 
In  the  dark  hoUowB  of  the  shadowy  wood ; 
Scaring  from  sleep  the  sylvan  neignboarhood ; 
Or  strangely  by  the  moonlit  casement  Aits ; 
And  hy  old  ruins,  moans  and  langhs  hr  flts, 
Mocking  the  solmn  hoar  in  changeful  mood 
As  he,  old  gentleman,  had  lost  his  wits  P 
Is  evil  hoding  in  his  speech,  or  good  P 
Poor  fowl,  thon  hast  no  omeoB.   We  oureelvea 

An  fancy's  foola,  iatMpretiiig  tl^  notm ;  

Perchance  .thou'ii  watchman  to  the  meny  elves. 
Bidding  them  don  betimes  their  lea^  coats, 
Ere  dawn  shooLi  catch  them  on  the  orook's  bright  shelves, 
And  prick  them  homeward  with  the  sunny  motes." 

Sonnd^froM  Blacheood. 

Thb  gentle  doBinp  of-a  summer's  day,and  the  approach 
of  the  "sweet  hour  of  twilight,"  auggest  thopghts  of 
holy  quiet  and  beaatifdl  inuges  of  peace.  The  hard 
and  ni^ed  voiid-lf  fe  h»e  then  paned ;  we  hear  only  the 
departing  echoes  of  its  thownnd  distractions,  and  yield 
our  souls  to  the  influence  of  that  aoft  ideal  music,  which 
rising  from  leafy  Bolitades  and  ancient  riyers,  »tiw  the 
heart  with  deep  harmonies.  At  such  a  time  we  think 
not  of  strife ;  all  nature  aeems  hushing  bernelf  to  a  rii-h 
repose ;  whilst,  one  by  one,  those  myBturious  sentinels, 
the  silent  stars,  look  fipom  their  distant  towers  upon  the 
still  earth.  The  nightingale's  trill  of  "  linked  sweetnesK 
long  drawn  out,"  deepens,  by  its  mnucal  eontrast.  the 
repose  in  earth  and  air.  Bnt  are  o/f  things  now  sinking 
to  rest?  Is  peace  the  sole  empress  of  the  evening  hour 
and  of  the  silent  night  1  Poetry  may  utter  her  full  creed, 
and  tell  us  all  is  hushed,  but  let  ub  look  into  the  re^on 
of  facts,  and  lo  I  night  ia  not  wholly  peaceful.  On  the 
wild  desert  the  lion  stealthily  mores ;  in  deep  jungles 
the  tiger's  dilated  eye  flashes  through  the  darkness ' 
nor  is  the  stJlIness  of  the  night  air  unbroken ;  then  the 
owl  mores  with  a  stnmge  silence  through  the  air,  in 
search  of  prey,  startling  vrith  its  ghastly  aspect  the 
peasant  passing,  with  hurried  Btepa,  the  churchyard. 

As  animals  which  appear  during  the  day  are  eipoaod 
to  the  attacks  of  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  eaeles 
Tulturw^  and  hawks,  so  those  which  come  abroad  i^the 
night  are  assailed  by  the  owls.  Thus  the  agency  of 
predacious  birds,  in  restraining  the  too  grmt  increase 
of  animal  life,  is  not  only  exercised  throughout  a  wide 
geographical  space,  but  also  during  the  hours  of  light 
and  darkness.  When  the  eagle  retires  to  bis  mountoin 
home,  the  owl  sweeps  from  the  forest,  and  steals,  spirit- 
like, over  the  silent  plain. 

The  owla  are,  perhaps,  of  all  birds,  the  most  peculiar 


in  Appearance.  The  solemn  look  and  bevi|S6<l  iiead ; 
the  uoiselewt  flight  and  nightly  hnnt ;  the  mined  towers 
and  KolitaTy  woods  where  most  make  thdr  homes, 
combine  to  invest  these  birds  with  a  spedes  of  myatery. 
The  worid,  to  say  the  truth,  doen  not  much  like  the 
owl ;  sees  something  suspicious  about  him,  and  wotdd 
rather  he  quit  of  his  company.   He  has,  somehow,  got 
a  bad  name,  and  very  few  will  risk  their  credit  by 
saying  mnch  in  his  favour.   How  the  owl  got  into  this  | 
unfortunate  scrape,  Is  difficult  to  underBtand.   He  has  j 
A  suspicious  liking,  an  i^ly  penduut,  for  dark  places ;  ; 
loves  to  meditate  among  the  tombs;  keeps  biraadf  at  , 
home  all  day,  as  if  scorning  the  occupations  of  all  honest 
daylight  biids ;  he  never  joins  in  bird-festivities,  and 
9cc:m  always  brooding  over  foul  conspiracies  against 
the  state,  or — against  ike  sparrows  in  the  neighbouring* 
hedge.   Then  his  voice  is,  to  say  the  best,  rather  sos- 
picious ;  it  sounds  &r  too  ghostlike  to  be  {deuaiit  to 
rustic  ears ;  as  for  Dame  Hedgeton,  she  never  rememberv 
a  death  which  the  villanous  owl  did  not  predict 

The  owl's  antiquarian  and  sepulchral  tastes  have  cer- 
tainly been  his  ruin ;  and  we  fear  it  will  be  long  before 
be  obtains  a  respectable  character  amongst  the  peasantry. 
Superatition,orin  other  words,  an  ignorant  imaginatitHi, 
has  always  ascribed  something  unearthly  to  the  owl.  Is 
the  farmer  ill,  approaching,  it  may  be,  his  last  hour,  a 
light  is  of  course  kept  in  his  room  during  the  nt^t;  '| 
the  white  owl,  whilst  hunting,  sees  the  distant  gleam,  ■ 
and  flying  towards  the  window,  utters  his  peculiar  I 
scream  of  surprise.  In  an  instant  all  is  terror  within 
the  house ;  the  death-screech  has  been  sounded,  thinks 
the  nnrse,  and  all  believe  the  sick  man  has  received  hta 
solemn  warning.  Should  he  recover,  the  owl  does  not 
get  the  benefit ;  and  should  the  farmer  die,  a  servant  or 
a  son  will  watch,  with  loaded  gun,  for  the  next  appear- 
ance of  the  unlucky  bird. 

Our  popular  ballads  contribute  to  promote  this  feeling 
against  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  birds.  Is  a  maiden 
described  pondering  on  the  state  of  her  dying  lover? 
the  opportunity  is  a  good  one  for  pelting  the  owl. 

"  thvM  homewaid  as  she  hopeless  weat^ 
The  chnrchyard  path  along, 
The  bhst  grew  cold,  the  dark  owl  seream'd 
Her  lover's  fiuieral  song.** 

The  only  foundation  for  all  this  superstition,  is,  of 
courae,  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  the  habits  of  the  owl  may  i 
sug$:est  melancholy  associations,  but  these  are  sources 
of  the  richest  poetry  in  cultivated  men ;  it  is  ignorance 
alone  that  transforms  Ruch  feelings  into  the  terrible. 
The  owl  has  also  been  conMdered  a  stupid  bird,  as  if 
the  imputation  of  witchery  were  not  sufficient  to  upset 
his  character.  How  in  the  charge  of  stupidity  pro\-edl 
Does  not  the  bird  »it  moping  uninterested  by  all  the 
l>eauty  and  uprifrhtlinesi;  of  the  day"!  exclaims  an 
objector.  Certainly  most  of  the  owls'  do  sit  all  day  , 
at  ease,  and  vby  not?  day  is  not  Hneir  wwkii^-time, 
therefore  th^  do  not  labour;  but  stop  till  evening  ' 
approaches,  then  mark  the  Rkill  witii  which  the  owl  ■ 
beats  the  fields  in  search  of  prey,  watch  the  fire  of  its 
dilated  eye,  the  sudden  dart  upon  the  mouse,  the  qnan* 
tity  of  food  conveyed  to  the  nest  in  an  hour,  and  from 
all  these  foots  construct  an  atgnment,  if  yon  can,  demon- 
stntingthestupidltyoftheowl.  Why  did  the  Athenians 
consecrate  this  bird  to  Minerva  1  Because  of  its  stupidity  t 
Truly,  Uinerva  must  have  relished  the  compliment. 

These  birds  are  not  %pholiy  nocturnal ;  that  is,  their 
fligbc  is  not  confined  to  the  hours  of  perfect  night. 
Some  make  short  flights  during  cloudy  days,  and  most 
come  abroad  in  the  grey  twilight,  prolonging  their  chaee 
through  the  greater  part  of  moonlight  nights.  They 
are  therefore  more  properly  birds  of  twilighi  than  of 
night ;  some  species  hunt  In  the  thickest  darkness,  but 
this  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  whole  &mily. 

The  Strigitla:  arc  widely  distributed  over  the  whole 
earth,  extending  from  America  to  Java,  and  from  the 
Arctic  legions  to  the  Equator.   Some  species  approach 
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the  «agle  ia  size,  whilst  others  meaenre  hut  afew  inches 
from  bead  to  tail.  But  amidBt  all  this  Tariety  of  atmect 
and  habttatioD,  the  owl  presenrea  the  same  habita, 
attracting,  in  every  land,  peculiar  attention.  The  whole 
iamily  is  divided  into  two  diTtsions,  the  long-homed 
and  short-komed  owls ;  or,  as  some  call  them,  the  long- 
eareti  and  shori^rtd  owls.  These  /tonw  or  ears  are 
umply  feathers  pn^ecting  from  the  bird's  head,  which 
luTC,  at  a  little  distance,  the  appearance  at  horna.  In 
■ome  of  the  species  these  featbers  are  numerous  and 
long,  forming  a  thick  bunch ;  in  others,  the  ear  con^te 
of  one  feather  only. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more 
fateresting  spedes  of  owls  both  British  and  foreign. 

1.  The  White  or  Bam  Otd,  (Striz  Flammea.)  This 
species  lathe  most  oommon  in  England,  and  l)eiDgfound 
inererypartof  the  conntr;,  its  habits  are  better  known 
thaathoMofthemoreimcommon  owls.  Itismorepartial 
to  mankind  than  the  other  species,  forming  its  nest 
near  bams,  church  towers,  mined  buildings,  and  old 
trees  near  human  habitations.  The  owl  may  be  familia- 
rized by  kindness  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  man.  The 
enthusiastic  naturalist  Waterton  induced  some  to  settle 
close  to  his  bouse,  and  formed  quite  s  thriving  colony 
around  him,  in  apite  of  the  prediction  of  his  house- 
keeper, that,  "e^  and  owls  dwell  together."  Fre- 
quently they  would  even  enter  Waterton's  room,  and 
indulge  ^emselves  with  a  peep  into  the  mysteries  of 
hia  fhniitnre.  So  much  did  their  various  habits  interest 
him,  that  he  regarded  the  bam  owl  aa  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  British  birds,  calling  it  the  "  pretty  ariel 
wanderer."  He  thus  was  not  only  ready,  but  eager  to 
dear  ite  character  from  the  aspersions  of  the  ignorant 
and  crueL  The  capacity  of  thU  bird  for  domestication 
was  strongly  proved  by  the  Omitholof^t  Montagu. 
He  reared,  with  ^1  possible  attention,  three  birds,  a  bam 
owl,  a  sparrowbawk,  and  a  ringdove.  For  six  months 
he  attended  to  the  birds  with  iJl  possible  care,  and  then 
set  each  at  liberty ;  the  owl  alone  returned,  thus  proving 
the  strong  atlaehment  ot  which  this  bird  is  capable. 
The  name  itf  bar»owt  ia  of  conns  given  from  Itsaelec- 
tion  of  each  localities,  where  eveiy  wiae  fiumer  will 
protect  it. 

One  owl  will  keep  under  the  mice  more  efftetoally 
than  half  a  dozen  cats,  and  the  farmer's  dame,  whose 
stores  are  Injured  by  these  busy  animals,  should  by  all 
means  endeavour  to  induce  an  owl  to  settle  near  the 
mouse  colony;  aanrpriung  diminution  in  their  num- 
bers will  be  the  result.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to 
watch  the  owl  beating  for  food  in  the  evening  twilight. 
It  is  then  seen,  with  a  slow  and  noiseless  motion,  to  pass 
from  spot  to  spot  over  tbe  field ;  at  last  it  darts  down ; 
then  rising,  retnm<i  to  the  nest  with  the  prey  which  we 
may  be  sure  it  has  secured.  Again  we  see  it  beating 
along,  and  &giiu  it  is  down,  then  back  to  the  nest  as 
b^re.  Each  of  those  pounces  has  been  &tal  to  some 
mouse  enjoying  hia  evening  walk ;  and  thus  a  pair  of 
owk  may  be  observed  night  after  ni^t  ponuing  their 
hunting.  Sometimes  the  bara  owl  is  seen  in  tbe  day- 
time seizing  upon  a  mouse  or  small  bird,  but  this  is  not 
often  the  case.  The  eyes  of  this  species  seem  parti- 
cnlariy  fitted  for  the  night ;  no  bam,  however  dark,  can 
conceal  the  mouse  from  the  watchAil  owl,  which  sitting 
on  a  beam^  mariu  the  smalleet  moving  olgect  ml  the 
ground. 

It  Is  a  curious  &et  that  ihe  bam  owl  will  sometimes 
dart  upon  a  fish  as  it  swims  near  the  surface.  Some 
have  doubted  Uds,  but  thetentimonyof  such  an  observer 
as  Waterton  is  not  to  be  distrusted.  He  saw  this  kind 
of  owl  plunge  fitirl;  into  the  watery  near  the  spot  whence 
he  was  watching  their  movementa,  and  bring  up  its 
finny  prey.  Mice  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  white 
owl,  and  this  renders  the  brining  up  the  young,  by  a  na- 
turalist, rather  difficult,  as  they  reqmreto  be  continually 
supplied  with  Uiese  animals.  The  quantity  devoured  in 
a  single  summer  by  the  white  owl  must  be  enormous; 
one  moose'  being  captured  by  a  pair  of  owls  every  five 


minutes  during  their  forae^ng  time  in  the  evening. 
Hence  the  advantage  at  owls  in  a  com-growiDg  district 
is  obvious. 

Gilbert  White  thtis  describes  the  evening  hnnte  of 
these  birds : — "  About  an  hour  before  sunset  (for  then 
the  mice  b^n  to'  run)  they  sally  forth  inquest  of  prey, 
and  hunt  alt  round  tbe  hedges  of  meadowsand  smaU  en- 
closures for  them,  which  seem  to  be  their  only  food.  In 
thia  irreeulw  country  we  can  stand  upon  an  eminence, 
and  see  them  beat  the  fields  like  a  setting  dog,  and  often 
drop  down  in  tbe  grass  or  com.  I  have  minuted  these 
birds  with  my  watch  for  an  hour  ti^ther,  and  have 
found  that  they  return  to  the  nest,  the  one  or  the  other 
of  tbem,  about  once  in  five  minutes.*'  An  owl's  nest 
may  be  easily  found  by  quantities  of  little  round  pellets 
l3ring  under  it.  These  pellets  are  the  indigestible 
portions  of  food,  which  the  owl  casts  up  through  its 
mouth;  a  peculiarity  common  to  the  whole  &mily. 
Some  of  theee  pellets  are  often  found  to  contain  the  in- 
digestible remnants  of  half  a  dozen  mice. 

The  barn  owl  is  the  true  "  screech-owl,"  and  does  not 
fioot ;  though  Sir  W.  Jardinc  says  it  does  boot  some- 
times. Tbe  hooting  of  the  white  owl  must,  however,  be 
one  of  those  rare  events  which  hwpen  once  in  fifty  years, 
for  the  eloseat  obaerver  baa  not  detected  such  m  occur- 
rence.  The  »ertam  of  this  owl  ia,  however,  distinct 
enough,  and  not  over  pleasant ;  especially  when  heud 
by  a  nervous  or  supeTHtttlous  person  in  some  lonely  spot 
at  Ml  of  evening.  The  eggs  are  of  a  dirty  white  or 
cream  colour,  as,  indeed,  are  tbe  eggs  of  all  owls ;  for 
though  the  different  species  have  a  great  variety  of 
colour  and  plumage,  the  ^;gs  of  all  have  nearly  the  same 
appearance  The  reader  who  is  unable  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  eggii  of  these  and  other  birds,  may  see  tbem  well 
coloured  in  Hr.  Hewitson's  British  Oology. 

2.  The  Tawny  Owl,  or  Broum  Otel,  (Strix  fttridula.) 
This  British  species  is  tbe  true  hooting  owl,  the  white, 
which  we  liave  just  described,  being  the  true  screech  owl. 
The  brown  owl  is  not  so  common  as  tbe  white,  from 
which  it  differs  much  in  its  habits.  It  is  not  so  partial 
to  the  neighbonriiood  of  men,  seeking  a  home  in  deep 
woods  and  solitary  places,  where  ft  finds  the  reclosive- 
ness  which  it  loves.  When  woods  are  cut  down,  and  a 
tract  of  country  lud  open  to  tbe  works  of  man,  the 
hooting  owl  retires  to  more  secluded  spots.  Oamekeepers 
are  also  its  fierce  foes,  and  destroy  it  without  merey, 
deeming  it  destmctive  to  game,  for  which  the  brown 
owl  erincea  a  predilection.  Notwithstanding  their  love 
of  solitude,  they  may  be  indneed  to  setUe  near  human 
dwellings,  when  certun  trees  are  temptingly  prepared 
for  their  reception.  They  love  hollows  in  adi  trees,  and 
some  naturalists  have  drawn  numbers  of  these  owls 
around  them  by  piercing  boles  in  certain  of  tiiese  trees. 
The  sound  of  tiiis  bird's  voice  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  human  tones.  Waterton  thus  describes  its  peculiar 
hoot ;  and,  though  he  may  fiiil  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
sound,  we  here  transcribe  his  wonis :  "  Were  you  to  pro- 
notmce  tbe  letter  O  in  a  loud  and  veiy  dear  tone  of  voice, 
and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  repeat  the  same  letter  in 
a  drawling,  tremulous  accent,  you  would  have  a  tolend>ly 
just  notion  of  tbe  hooting  of  the  owl."  Such  a  sound 
issuing  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  woods,  or  the  vicinity 
of  bunal  places,  may  naturally  suggest  supentitious  no- 
tions to  tne  timid  or  the  ntstie  mind.  This  owl  is  an 
excellent  mouser,  but  does  not  limit  ite  diet  to  suppers 
of  monae-flesh ;  the  luxury  of  birds'  flesh  and  leverets 
has  some  conrnderable  attraction  for  the  brown  owl,  who 
is  a  more  miscellaneous  feeder  than  his  lighter  coloured 
brother. 

3.  Short-homed  Owl,  (Strix  Brachyotut,)  is  another 
British  spedea,  though  not  common  in  the  southern 
part  of  England.  The  white  and  brown  owls  are  without 
horns,  but  this  species  has  these  appendages,  which, 
however,  ue  not  always  perceived  by  those  who  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  bird,  as  they  are  only  raised  when  it  Is 
alarmed  or  excited.  You  may  often  meet  with  this  owl 
on  the  Scottish  moors,  or  the  heaths  of  northern  England, 
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and  mark  itg  short  flints,  irithout  perceirin^f  the  least 
ftppearuice  of  honu ;  but  if  tlw  bird  i«  alarmed  by 
your  approach,  the  feathers  are  instantly  raised,  the  eyes 
glance  rapidly  ronnd,  and  the  whole  appearance  is  that 
of  a  most  pugnacious  and  determined  little  varrior.  It 
is  called  in  some  parts  of  England  the  Woodcock  OvA, 
from  its  arriving  at  the  same  time  with  that  bird. 

From  tbe  peculiar  abape  irf  its  head,  the  term  Mouae 
hawk  is  sometimes  applied  to  tbia  owl,  oweoiimy  in  the 
regions  round  Hndaon'i  Bay,  where  it  Is  round  in  large 
numbers.  It  is  a  singular  and  most  interesting  sight  to 
meet  with  a  large  flock  of  these  owls  quietly  resting  in 
some  Hbeltered  field,  whence  upon  the  least  alarm,  ^ey 
tske  flight,  each  with  bis  bom  raised,  as  if  in  defianoe 
of  tbe  foe.  Veiy  few  speciee  of  the  owl  &mily  are  met 
with  in  large  parties,  whereas  these  are  sometimes  seen 
in  groups  of  twenty  or  thirty.  The  sborteared  owl  is 
found  in  ail  countries  between  America  and  Siberia,  bat 
breeds  in  the  high  northern  latitudes,  especidly  in  Nor- 
way and  the  Orkneys. 

4.  The  Oreat  Homed  Ow/.— This  owl  apptvachee 
some  of  the  eagles  in  size,  measuring  twenty  inches  in 
length.  It  is  rarely  found  in  England,  but  abounds  in 
Home  of  the  deep  forests  and  dismal  swamps  of  A  m erica, 
where  its  wild  cry  often  startles  the  hunter,  or  terrifies 
the  Indian  benighted  in  Uie  sombre  woods.  It  ofl«i  fre- 
quents burial-grounds,  and  Wilson,  thefor-fluned  omitbo* 
log^t,  describes  the  fright  into  whieb  a  party  of  super 
stitiouB  Scottish  highlanders  were  thrown  by  the  wuling 
cry  of  tliis  owl.  The  men  had  remaned,  for  tbe  night, 
neu-  an  Indian  burial-ground  in  a  lonely  region,  and  liad 
demolidied  some  of  the  wood-work  near  the  tombs,  to 
make  a  fire.  After  sapper  they  were  preparing  to  tie 
down  to  rest,  when,  from  tbe  silence  of  the  gcaves,  came 
Hiich  prolonged  melancholy  wailinga,  that  sleep  was  ef- 
fectually banished  from  the  whole  party  for  that  night. 
The  highlandets,  being  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  this 
owl,  ascril>ed  the  doleful  cries  to  the  ghosts  departed 
Indiana.  Tbe  sounds  sometimes  resemble  the  words 
"  Waugb  0  1  Waugh  O  t"  at  others  hare  a  startling  si- 
milarity to  tbe  balf-etifledaereams  of  a  su^>eattog  person. 
Audubon,  in  his  magnificent  work  on  the  birds  of  Ame- 
rica, thus  describes  these  nocturnal  outcries : "  Sometimes 
he  utters  a  shriek  BO  horrid  that  tbe  woods  edio  its  dismal 
sounds ;  now  it  seems  as  if  you  heard  the  barking  of  a 
cur-dog ;  agun  tbe  notes  are  so  rough  and  mingled  toge- 
ther, that  they  might  l>e  mistaken  for  the  last  gurglingof 
a  murdered  peiwm."  neasant  companiona,  £e  &gUeh 
reader  will  euppoee,  theie  birds  most  be  fbr  the  timid 
traveller  ! 

There  are  seasons  when  the  gnat  homed  owl  appears 
in  a  more  pleasing  cliaracter.  Often,  when  the  canoe  is 
sweeping  across  some  silent  lake,  and  the  paddles  flash 
in  the  bright  moooligbt,  is  the  form  of  this  owl  seen 
skimming  with  nuQeeUc  moUon  the  tranquil  waters,  and 
delighting  the  oiwerver  with  its  magnificent  eagle-like 
circles.  With  wliat  quietjieas  are  those  evolutions  per- 
formed t  were  the  eyes  closed,  this  m^estie  bird  would 
pass  over  the  Itoatmeu  without  discovering  his  presence 
by  a  sound  from  those  velvet  wings.  It  may  here  be  re- 
marked that  the  wings  of  owls,  and  eepedidly  those  which 
fly  more  in  the  night,  are  so  constructed  that  scaroely 
any  sound  can  proceed  lh>m  their  motion.  The  wing 
feathers  terminate  in  fine  hair-like  points ;  hence  their 
paaxage  through  the  ur  is  almost  noiselees, — so  much 
BO,  tlut  the  shadow  of  the  bird  on  tbe  ground  has  some- 
times been  the  first  indication  of  its  presence.  Sueh 
silence  in  flying  was  necessary  for  birds  destined  to 
pursue  their  prey  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night,  when 
the  slightest  soouds  would  be  sufficient  to  give  notice  of 
their  approBct^  and  warn  tbe  victim  of  the  coming 
danger.  The  Indian  priests  ate  said  by  Wilson  to  wear 
a  stuffed  owl  of  this  species  on  their  heads  for  a  crest,  or 
on  tlieir  aims  for  a  bodge,  probably  in  consequence  of 
some  supematuial  powers  ascribed  to  the  bird  by  the 
natives. 

6.  3'Ae£n(ni'jrOt()2(SteixKyetea)-—iBUOtlier  remark* 


able  member  of  the  Btrigldie  &mily,  not  often  seen  in 
England,  bnt  ranked  umwgrt  the  British  qwdee,  m  It 
breeds  in  the  Orkney  Idea.   Tbe  name,  iakea  from  the 

colour  of  tbe  bird,  also  coireMwuds  with  its  favoorite  lo- 
calities, which  are  in  tbe  coldest  regions  ot  tbe  Nmth, 
Greenland,  lApUuul,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  placea  in  similar 
latitudes.   The  plumage  of  the  snowy  owl  is  beautifully- 
adapted  to  its  Arctic  homes,  bung  so  ezquiutely  fine  and 
close  tiiat  little  inctmveidenoe  can  result  to  the  bird  from 
the  cold  of  the  severest  winter.   The  legs  are  hidden  by 
a  mass  of  streaming  plumage,  serving  for  a  most  ezoel' 
lent  dread-nought.  The  colour,  resembling  that  of  anow, 
enables  the  bird  to  bunt  in  the  day,  without  being  seen 
until  close  upon  its  prey.    Sometimes  the  Laplander,  or 
Beaver-bnnter,  is  startled  by  perceiving  tbe  wide  and 
silently  flapping  wings  of  tbe  snowy  owl  crossing  his 
path  within  a  few  yards,  so  nearly  may  it  ai^roach,  ere 
tbe  eye  can  distinguish  the  moving  body  mm  tbe  hdow 
over  irtkieh  H  passes.  The  food  consists  of  hares,  rabbits, 
and  smaller  quadrupeds,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  : 
dinner  of  fish  ;  thus  proving  tliat  more  tlian  one  species  i 
of  owl  tias  a  liking  for  the  finny  tril'C.   The  snowy  owl 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  plunge  into  tlie  water  after 
fish,  as  our  barn  owl  will  somoUmes  do^  but  snatches 
them  from  the  water  in  a  meet  dexterons  manner  with 
its  claws,  A  correspondent  of  Audnbon  thus  describes 
the  angling  of  the  snowy  owl,  which,  though  not  aeeord-  ■ 
ing  to  tbe  rules  of  Isaac  Walton,  is  remarkably  dever, 
and  provee  the  Striz  Myctea  to  be  an  excellent  caterer. 
Taking  its  stand  upon  a  fragment  of  floating  timber,  it  I 
watches  for  tbe  ririug  of  fish  by  the  aide  of  the  wood, 
and  as  they  "nnwittingiy  rose  io  tite  sni&ee  near  the 
edge,  that  instant  the  owl  thrust  out  tbe  foot  next  the 
wster,and  with  the  quickness  ofli^taing  seized  a  fisk 
and  drew  it  oat"   Not  bad  this  for  a  stupid  bird.    The  ' 
snowy  owl  sometimes  takes  a  sea-voyage,  pertiaps  for  the  I 
pleasure  of  fishing  in  salt  water,  or  in  seven  of  some  | 
island  for  a  breeding-place.    Wliatever  be  the  cause,  j 
they  have  been  met  vrith  at  sea  two  hundred  miles  from  ' 
the  nearest  land.   Tbe  cries  of  the  snowy  owl  have  some  -i 
resemblance  to  the  screams  of  its  great  homed  rdative 
which  we  have  just  described  ;  but  as  tbe  former  flies 
more  during  the  daylight,  its  wild  whooping  songs  an  ' 
not  quite  so  startling.  \ 

e.  The  Barred  Owl,  <Strix  Nebulosa,)  is  named  from 
tbe  broad  stripes  or  bars  across  its  tail,  and  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  England,  preferring  the  northern  parts  i 
of  America,  whwe  it  is  considered  the  representative  j 
;  of  oar  brown  or  hooting  owl,  which,  however,  it  moch 
'  exceeds  in  Nze.   Our  sober  English  o#l  does  some- 
times use  bis  voice  to  pretty  good  purpose,  bnt  purely 
on  matters  of  business,  or  i^en  a  little  crossed  in 
temper;  but  its  American  representative  seems,  at 
times,  as  if  employed  in  getting  up  a  complete  cboivs 
of  laoghter.   Audubon,  who  bt^  its  bilvioua  bnnt^ 
likens  the  sonnd  to  tbe  merry  laugh  often  heard 
from  a  party  of  men.   Whether  this  is  meant  for  a  dy 
hit  at  human  laughter,  or  a  compliment  to  the  capa- 
cities of  this  owl  for  fun,  we  do  not  presume  to  say.  | 
If  owls  can  e^joy  ajoke,  tlien,  doubtieas,  this  particolsj- 
species  is  a  sort  of  wit  among  birds,  as  his  whole  air,  . 
and  the  tones  of  bis  voice,  suggest  the  notaon  of  a  i 
sprigbtlinees  notoften  visible  amongst  the  staidStrigidn.  j! 
Audubon  was  so  taken  witii  the  bird's  air  and  mannera,  ! 
as  to  name  it  the  "  Sancho  Panza  of  our  woods." 

7.   Th£  LiaU  OvAof  Ammwi,  (Strii  Acadica,)  is  I 
worthy  of  remark  on  account  of  its  peculiar  voice,  which  || 
resembles  the  grating  of  a  saw,  and  from  this  circum  i 
stance  tbe  bird  lias  received  the  name  of  the  acaixkiu  I 
So  perfect  is  this  resemblance  to  the  sounds  prodaoed  | 
in  a  saw-mill,  that  travellers  have  fiequently  com-  il 
menced  a  search  for  tbe  appearance  of  amJUfthenoiaea 
of  iriiich  teemed  dose  at  nand.   It  baa  also  a  peculiar 
talent  for  ventriloquism,  by  widch  it  often  eflectually 
deceives  peisons  unacquainted  with  its  babita.  Mr. 
Macculloch,  a  friend  of  Audubon,  describes  .an  iUnuon  , 
of  tiiis  nature  experienced  by  himiaelf.   Whi^lat  walking  | 
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in  a  forSBt,  the  toand  of  a  diBUnt  bell  stnick  upoa  his 
ear.  Surprised  at  this  occurrence,  he  hastened  towards 
the  spot,  the  Btraiu^e  souod  being  repeated,  as  ho  ad- 
vanced, another  direction.  He  at  length  dis- 
covered the  little  owl  peeping  from  a  hole  in  a  tree,  and 
foand  that  from  it  these  singular  tones  had  proceeded. 

Thia  owl  ia  generally  tVmnd  in  deep  roresta,  but 
eiineea  no  dislike  to  human  habitations :  one  of  these 
birds  vas  actually  seen  to  alight  of  the  edge  of  a  cradle 
in  which  an  Infant  was  sleeping,  on  whom  he  continued 
gazing  for  some  time  with  that  philosophical  air  so 
characteristic  of  the  owl. 

8.  TJm  Burrowing  Owl,  (Slrix  Gunieularia.) — This 
species  is  remarkable  for  making  its  abode  in  the  holes 
dug  bjr  the  prairie-dogs  of  America.  These  quadrupeds 
form,  in  aome  parts  of  America,  large  colonies,  ana  dig 
numerous  holes  in  the  ground  irtieiein  they  bnrrow. 
The  owl,  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  excavate  a  house  for  himself,  but  politely 
walks  into  one  of  the  hollows  formed  by  the  prairie-dog, 
which,  perhaps  disliking  such  a  fellow-lodger,  evacuates 
the  premiaea,  and  leaves  the  owl  in  possession  rent-free. 
All,  however,  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  aeek  a  new 
reddeuee,  and  in  this  eaae  the  owl  becomes  a  oo-tenant 
with  the  original  occupier;  probably  the  quadruped 
draws  some  rent  from  the  intruder  in  the  shape  of  frag- 
ments of  food  brought  in  by  the  Burrowing  Owl. 

This  bird  has  less  of  the  true  owl  appearance  than 
othen  of  the  fhmily,  the  feathen  of  the  legs  being 
much  shorter,  and  the  whole  aspect  more  ughtaome 
than  in  others  of  the  Strigidoe. 

This  owl  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Say,  one  of  the  party 
despatched  to  explore  the  territory  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; and  thus  a  most  interesting  member  of  the 
t^trigidn  fiunily  has  been  added  to  the  ornithological 
system.  Other  varieties  of  the  owl  race  might  be  named, 
but  the  above  species  are  sutficient  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter and  h^ite  of  thia  extensive  bmily.  One  bird, 
popularly  called  an  owl,  we  have  puipoaely  omitted,  as 
It  is,  in  fict,  no  owl  at  all.  We  allude  to  the  Fern  Owlt 
which  is  a  species  of  the  Caprimulgidie,  and  will  be 
noticed  in  its  proper  place.  Here,  therefore,  we  conclude 
these  brief  notices  of  the  birds  which  so  often  heighten 
the  interest  of  lonely  ruins,  and  connect  the  deep  gloom 
of  hoary  woods  with  a  poetic  melancholy.  Those  whose 
tastes  OT  studies  lead  them  to  the  mUied  abbeys  and 
castlea  of  the  land ;  or  to  some  of  tiiose  ivy-mantled 
priories  which  so  thickly  dot  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
OD  its  winding  course  by  the  Berkshire,  Bnckingham- 
shire,  and  Oxfordshire  borders,  may  have  their  remi- 
niacencee  of  these  birds  revived  by  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tions ;  wtiiUt  such  as  are  cut  ofi'  from  these  opportunities 
may  have  their  knowledge  nature  extended  and  their 
admiration  of  her  varied  works  increased. 

it  re  mains  for  us  to  conclude  this  article  with  some 
remarka  on  another  family  of  predacious  birds. 

The  LaniadtBy  ShrUoM,  or  Butcfier  birds. — This 
family  connects  the  true  birds  of  prey  with  those  which 
feed  upon  insects  and  seeds.  They  are  certainly  birds 
of  prey,  as  they  kill  and  eat  small  birds,  and  therefore 
most  be  eUBsed  amongst  the  Raptores;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  structure  of  their  feet  plaees  the  shrikes 
amonget  the  non-predadou  orders. 

They  are  all  small,  the  Ingest  not  much  exceeding 
the  thrush  in  size,  whilst  some  are  not  laiger  than  a 
^larrow ;  but  all  possess  an  unusual  share  of  fierceness 
and  courage.  The  &mily  epithet  Laniada  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  habits  of  the  order ;  the  word  being  derived 
inm  jAUtiu»,  As^iy\D^%htilchier  ;  hencethey  are  often 
called  Burner  birds. 

Some  account  of  the  following  species  will  suffice  to 
Illustrate  the  habits  of  the  whole  lamily. 

1.  The  Uuye  grey  Butcher  bird  (Lanius  Excubitor.)— 
This  is  the  largest  of  our  English  Bpecie^  and  is  not  so 
rare  as  many  suppose ;  though  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  moet  persevering  naturalist  might  flul  to 
discover  them.  It  is  with  us  during  autumn  and  winter, 


when  its  food  consists  of  mice,  frogs,  small  birds,  and 
large  insects.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  all  thid 
family  is  the  mode  of  killing  and  feeding  upon  their 
prey.  They  generally  strangle  small  birds,  from  which 
custom  some  term  them  "  hanging  birds ;"  the  prey  is 
then  impaled  upon  a  sharp  and  stout  thorn,  when  the 
shrike  tears  the  body  with  its  beak. 

Selby,  in  his  British  Ornithology,  describes  the  ope- 
ration in  a  passage  which,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly 
cited,  may  interest  those  readers  who  have  never 
witnessed  this  peculiar  feat  of  the  Butcher  bird.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  large  grey  shrike,  and  says,  "  1  had 
the  gratification  of  witnessing  this  operation  of  the 
shrike  upon  a  hedge-sparrow,  which  it  had  just  killed  ; 
it  hovered  with  the  prey  in  ltd  bill  for  a  short  time  over 
the  hedge,  apparently  occupied  in  selecting  a  thorn  tii 
for  its  purpose.  Upon  disturbing  it  and  advancing  U) 
the  spot,  [found  the  sparrow  firmly  fixed  by  the  wing 
at  the  selected  twig."  The  following  passage  from 
Wilson  will  still  further  illustrate  the  shrike's  proceed- 
ings. "  Mr.  Bell,  while  on  his  travels  through  KuActia, 
had  one  of  these  birds  given  him,  which  he  kept  in  a 
room,  having  fixed  up  a  sharp  stick  in  the  wall  for  him; 
and  od  turning  some  small  birds  loose  into  the  room, 
the  Butcher  bird  instantly  caught  them  by  the  throat, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  soon  to  suffocate  them,  and  then 
stuck  them  on  the  stick,  pulling  them  on  with  bill  and 
claws ;  and  so  served  as  many  as  were  turned  loose  one 
after  another."  This  impulse  to  impale  the  prey  is  so 
strong,  that  the  caged  shrike  tries  to  fitsten  its  lood  to 
Uie  wires  of  the  cage. 

They  evince  a  preference  for  the  brains  of  birds,  and 
usually  cleave  the  sknll  to  secure  these  desired  morsels. 

The  country  people  in  some  parts  call  this  shrike  the 
murdering  magpie,  a  tolerably  apt  description,  it  must 
be  confessed.  Other  provincial  names  are  the  mouiUain 
magpie,  mattigea,  and  wireangle.  This  last  appellation 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  old  English  word  wari- 
angie,  whioi  signified  a  fierce  bird;  and  in  this  sense 
Chaucer  employs  tiie  epithet.  Pennant,  in  his  Arctic 
Zoology,  sa^s  that  the  Germans  call  it  the  wurdiangA, 
or  sutfocating  angel,  from  its  custom  of  strangling 
birds.  The  connexion  between  the  words  wireangle 
and  wurchangel  is  obvious. 

Some  assert  that  the  shrike  imitates  the  voices  of 
other  birds,  in  order  to  decoy  them  within  its  reach  ; 
whilst  others,  and  especially  a  modem  writer,  ridicule 
the  notion,  confidently  denying  the  whole  statement. 
Audubon,  however,  distinctly  intimates  that  such  is  the 
case  with  the  American  grey  shrike ;  he  says,  "  This 
valiant  little  warrior  possesses  the  faculty  of  imitating 
the  notes  of  other  birds,  especially  such  as  are  indicative 
of  pain.  Thus  it  will  often  mimic  the  cries  of  a 
sparrow,  and  other  sm^  birds,  so  as  to  make  yon 
believe  you  hear  them  screaming  in  the  claws  of  a 
hawk ;  and  I  atrongly  mapeet  this  is  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  others  to  come  f^om  their  coverts  to 
the  rescue  of  their  suffering  brethren."  The  fiict  of 
imitation  Is  here  most  positively  stated :  the  objed  of 
the  bird  is  only  presumed. 

2.  The  Red-backed  Butcherbird  (Lanius  Collurio).— 
This  is  much  more  common  in  England,  especially 
in  the  south-western  partd,  than  the  last-mentioned 
species,  and  arrives  here  from  Africa  in  May;  this 
shrike  is  therefore  with  us  during  the  summer.  The 
coun^  of  this  little  bird  is  surpriHing,  and  it  may  be 
said  not  to  know  fear ;  the  very  decoys  of  bird-catchers 
are  not  safe  from  it»  attacks,  as  it  not  unfrequeutly 
pounces  upon  them,  within  a  idiort  distance  of  the  men. 
in  some  parts  of  England  It  bears  the  odd  name  of 
Jack  Baker,  but  wherefore  Is  a  mystery. 

Thia  bird  feeds  much  upon  large  insects,  »iioh  h<< 
beetles  and  humble-bees,  which  it  impales  upon  thorns 
before  attempting  to  feed  upon  them.  The  tendency 
to  procure  insect-food  is  not  unuutal  in  birds  of  prey  ; 
the  eagles  and  hawks  evince  the  same  desire. 
These  obBervations  on  the  more  common  shrikes  may 
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serve  to  indicate  the  habits  of  the  whole  family,  and 
induce  lovers  of  Natural  HUtoiy  to  watvli  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  butcher-birds  in  their  neighbourhooas. 

Here  we  must  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  first  great 
order  of  birds— tike  Raptores.  We  liave  now  Iwfore  us 
the  history  of  less  warlike  tril>ea,  and  onr  attention  will 
be  directed  to  the  manners  of  those  varied  nmltitudes 
which  fill  our  woods  with  rich  hannonies,  or  excite 
oar  admitaUon  by  their  singular  habits  and  curious 
inBtincta. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Presesce  of  mind  maybe  described  ns  the  power 
of  determining  what  is  fittest  to  be  done  upon  any 
sudden  occasion,  and  under  adverse  circumstances, 
and  of  carrying  the  design  into  immediate  execu- 
tion with  such  success  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose 
it  nn  acUon  of  calm  deliberation.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  union  of  rapid  thong^ht  and  self-command.  This 

Sower  is  possessed  by  individuals  in  very  dififerent 
egrees.  Minds  are  so  diTeraely  constituted,  that 
we  often  see  the  sune  circnmstances  produdng 
quite  opposite  effects.  Thus  an  emei^ncy,  that 
totally  unnerves  one  man,  is  just  sufficient  to  call 
the  powers  of  another  into  full  activity.  Whilst 
the  former  cannot  act  at  all,  but  seems  reduced  to 
a  state  of  mental  paralysis,  the'  latter  applies  him- 
self with  calm  enei^  to  the  difficidties  of  the  case, 
and  escapes  the  perils  that  appeared  inevitable,  by 
an  intuitive  selection  of  the  only  path  that  could 
lead  him  out  in  safety.  Presence  of  mind  is  more 
generally  diffused  amongst  men  than  women,  but, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  isolated  examples  are 
told  of  females.  Most  people  have  heard  of  the 
mother,  who,  sedng  her  infant  so  near  the  edse  of 
a  precipice  ^at  the  slightest  advance  would  hnrl 
the  little  creature  to  destrnction,  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  suppress  the  scream  of  alarm  tnat  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Simply  whispering 
the  little  creature's  name,  and  at  the  same  time 
baring  her  breast,  she  drew  it  from  its  dangerous 
position  into  the  safe  haven  of  her  arms.  When 
presence  of  mind  is  combined  with  fortitude,  the 
compound  is  very  admirable ;  and  there  are  few 
things  that  show,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  power  of 
tlie  mind  over  the  body.  The  following  circum- 
stances, which  took  place  a  few  years  ago  in  an 
Enghsb  county,  arc  a  pointed  illustration  of  this 
unusual  combination  of  qualities: — 

"  A  young  couple,  named  Aubrey,  inbaUtcd  a  tole- 
rably large  nonse  in  the  village  of  ,  in  Norfolk. 

The  house — an  old  one — was  built  in  a  garden  of 
considerable  size,  and  had  no  other  occupants  than 
the  gentleman  and  lady  just  mentioned,  their  infant, 
rather  more  than  a  year  old,  and  a  sii^le  female 
domestic,  who  had  not  been  very  long  in  their  ser- 
vice. Every  evening  at  nine  o'clock  a  silence  the 
most  complete  reigned  throughout  the  vill^ ;  at 
ten  the  lights  in  the  different  houses  b^an  to  be 
extinguished,  and  in  a  short  time  no  ray  disturbed 
the  blank  darkness.  It  must  have  been  a  very 
extraordinary  circumstance  if  any  steps  were  after- 
wards heard  in  the  street.  Judge,  then,  of  the  utter 
solitude  of  a  house  screened  by  elms  and  sycamores, 
and  standing  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
public  way.  One  evening,  in  the  mouth  of  Novem- 
ber, Mrs.  Aubrey  was  in  the  house,  awaiting  the 
return  of  her  husband,  whom  some  i^air  of  Dnsi- 
ness  had  caUed  away  in  the  morning,  to  a,  town 
about  six  n^es  distant.   He  expected  to  receive  a 


considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
aud  his  wife  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  a  pair 
of  pistols,  08  he  anticq>atea  being  detuned  until 
after  night&Il.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
Mrs.  Aubrey  went  np-stairs,  accompanied  by  the 
servant,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  child  to  bed. 
The  room  was  on  the  first-floor,  a  large  apartment, 
looking  into  the  gwden.  The  wainscot  darkened 
by  time,  the  heavyminitare,  some  family  portraits 
vrith  sedate  countenances  and  in  ancient  costumes, 
gave  the  room  a  somewhat  gloomy  appearance. 
Opposite  to  the  chimney  there  was  a  deep  recess, 
in  which  stood  the  bed ;  and  near  this  was  placed 
the  child's  cradle.  The  curtains  were  drawn,  but 
one  corner  had  caught  by  accident  ou  some  piece 
of  furniture,  and  a  post  of  the  bed  was  exposed ;  a 
fine  massive  piece  of  carving,  on  which  some  cabinet- 
maker of  yore  had  expended  no  slight  amount  of 
skill  and  patience. 

**  The  night  was  dark  and  mdancholy,  quite  in 
character  with  the  time  of  year.  Guste  of  wind 
rattled  on  tiie  windows,  dashing  the  rain  violently 
against  the  glass.  The  trees  in  the  ^ardent  bending 
under  the  sudden  curronts  of  air,  occasionally 
struck  the  boose-side — a  gloomy  and  monotonous 
concert  this — and  no  human  voice  mingled  in  it  to 
promise  assistance  in  case  of  need.  Mrs.  Aubrey 
seated  herself  on  a  low  chair  at  a  comer  of  the 
hearth.  The  light  of  the  fire,  and  that  of  a  lamp 
placed  on  the  chimney-piece,  striking  some  objects 
m  full,  and  leaving  others  in  darkness,  made  all 
kinds  of  strange  effects  by  their  opposition  or  com- 
bination. The  child,  wnich  fully  occupied  her 
attention,  sat  on  her  knee,  whibt  the  servant  ex- 
ecuted some  commands  of  her  mistress  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Being  about  to  complete  the 
child's  readiness  for  its  conch,  the  mother  turned 
towards  the  cradle  to  see  that  it  was  prepared,  and 
just  at  the  moment,  a  br^ht  flame  shooting  out, 
threw  a  strong  tight  upon  the  recess.  Conceive, 
if  you  can,  her  astonishment,  and  the  start  she 

Sve,  when,  under  the  bed,  and  at  the  place  where 
e  curtain  had  been  lifted  up,  she  perceived,  as 
plain  as  ever  she  saw  anything  in  her  life,  a  pair  of 
thick  clouted  boots,  in  such  a  position  that  it  was 
evident  they  contained  feet  In  an  instant,  a  world 
of  thoughts  rushed  through  her  brain,  and  the  utter 
helplessness  of  her  situation  flashed  upon  her.  It 
did  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  a  man  was  there  with 
some  evil  intention,  cither  to  rob  or  murder.  Her 
husband  would  probably  not  reach  home  before 
dght,  and  it  was  then  scarcely  half-past  sis.  Mis. 
Aubrey,  however,  possessed  sufficient  command 
over  herself  not  to  do  what  a  thousand  otbsr  wo- 
men would  have  done,  namely,  fell  to  shriekii^. 
To  all  appearance,  the  man  nad  reckoned  upon 
staying  where  he  was  for  a  considerable  time ;  per- 
haps he  had  intended  to  remain  until  midnight,  and 
then  carry  off  the  money  that  Mr.  Aubrey  was  to 
receive ;  out^  if  obliged  to  come  out  of  his  lurking- 

Slace  now,  he  might  revenge  himself  upon  the  two 
efenceless  women,  and  stop  all  information  of 
theirs  by  putting  them  to  death.  Then,  who  could 
tell  ?  perhaps  the  servant  herself  might  be  in  league 
with  the  fellow.  Indeed,  there  had  been  of  hite 
certain  grounds  of  suspicion,  as  regards  the  girl, 
which  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  disregarded,  but  they  now 
forcedtheanselvesonhermind.  Alltiiesereflectioi^ 
occurred  to  her  in  much  less  time  than  1  have  taken 
to  put  thran  down. 
"  She  came  to  adetermination  at  oncie.  She  first 
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thoughtof  some  pretext  to  tiie  servantontof  fhe 
room: — 'Mary,'  she  said,  with  as  steady  a  voice  as 
she  could  assume,  'you  know  what  your  master 
uill  like  for  supper ;  Imsh  you  ivouldgo  and  make 
it  ready.  He  will  be  pleased,  I  am  sure,  that  we 
have  thought  of  it.' — '  Will  you  not  need  me  here, 
as  usual,  ma'am?'  inquired  the  girl.  'No;  I  can 
do  all  myself,  thank  you;  go  and  cook  ns  nice  a 
supper  as  you  can ;  for  I  am  sure  my  husband 
oufi^t  to  have  something  nice  after  a  long  ride, 
and  in  such  weather.'  After  some  delay,  which 
doubled  her  mistress's  anxiety,  although  she  en- 
deavoured to  repress  it,  the  servant  quitted  the 
room.  The  sounds  of  her  footsteps  died  away  on 
the  stairs,  and  then  Mrs.  Aubrey  truly  felt  herself 
alone,— yet  the  two  feet  remained  there,  in  their 
shadowy  concealment,,  without  stirring*  She  kept 
near  the  fire,  holding  tibe  infant  on  her  Ian.  now 
and  then  speaking  to  itt  hut  only  mechanicaiUy,  for 
she  could  not  remove  her  eyes  fVora  that  horrible 
sight.  'The  poor  child  cried  to  be  at  rest,  but  the 
cradle  was  near  the  bed,  and  under  the  bed  were 
those  frightful  feet, — it  was  impossible  to  go  near 
them.  She  made  a  violent  effort,  however — '  Come, 
then,  darting! '  she  murmured ;  and,  lifting  the  child 
In  her  arms,  and  supporting  herself  on  her  trem- 
bling limbs,  she  went  towards  the  cradle.  She  is 
now  beside  the  feet! — she  places  the  baby  in  its 
little  nest ;  concealing,  as  well  as  she  can,  the  tre- 
mors of  her  voice,  she  rocks  the  cradle  in  time 
to  the  song  she  usually  sings.  All  the  time  she 
sang,  she  kept  fancying  a  d^ger  was  lilted  up  to 
strike  her,  and  there  was  no  one  to  succour  her. 
Well,  baby  fell  asleep,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  returned 
to  her  seat  near  the  &e.  She  durst  not  quit  the 
room,  for  that  might  exdte  the  suspicion  of  the 
man,  and  the  servant,  who  was  probably  his  ac- 
complice ;  besides,  she  wished  to  remain  near  her 
infant.  It  was  now  no  more  than  seven — an  hour 
— still  a  fiill  hour  before  her  husband  would  reach 
home!  Her  eyes  are  chained,  by  a  species  of  &sci- 
nation,  to  the  two  feet; — she  cannot  direct  them 
to  any  other  object.  A  profound  silence  reigns  in 
the  room;  baby  sleeps  peacefully;  its  mother  sits 
motionless — a  statue;  her  han(ls  crossed  on  her 
lap,  her  lips  half  open,  her  eyes  fixed,  and  her 
breast  has  a  fearful  tightness  across  it. 

"  Now  and  then  there  was  a  noise  without  in  the 
garden,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey's  heart  leaped  within  her, 
for  she  imagined  it  announced  her  htuband's  arrival 
and  her  own  deliverance.  But  no,  not  yet ;  she 
was  deceived;  it  was  merely  the  sound  of  the  wind, 
or  the  rain,  on  the  trees.  She  m^ht  be  the  only 
being  in  the  world,  so  deep  and  mournAiI  was  the 
silence.  Every  minute  seemed  an  age.  Look ! 
look!  the  foet  stir.  Is  the  man  coming  out  of  his 
conceahnentl  No,  it  was  nothing  but  a  slight 
movement,  periiaps  involuntarily  made  to  ease 
an  unpleasant  position.  Again  the  two  feet  are 
quiet. 

*'  The  clock  is  audible  once  more,  but  it  is  only 
to  chime  the  half-hour.  Half-past  seven;  no  more 
than  half-past  seven!  Oh,  how  full  of  anguish  was 
every  minute !  Repeatedly  she  addressed  prayers 
on  High  for  a  period  to  this  hideous  suspense. 
Upon  tiie  chimney-piece  there  was  a  book  of  reli- 
gious meditation ;  she  reached  it,  and  tried  to  read. 
In  vain! — bereyeswanderedofi'  the  page  continually 
to  see  if  the  clouted  boots  were  still  under  the  bed. 
Then  a  new  source  of  annety  shot  through  her 
head — ^What^  if  her  husband  does  not  ame  aaet  all ! 


The  wea&er  was  bad,  and  his  parents,  who  lived 
in  the  town  whither  he  had  gone,  might  prevail 
upon  him  to  remain  with  them  over  mght.  She 
would  not  be  astonished  if  he  omiplied,  especially 
as  he  had  a  good  deal  of  money  about  his  person. 
Heavens ! — What,  if  he  come  not  at  all ! 

"  Ei^t  o'clock  has  struck,  and  there  is  no  arri- 
val. The  possibility  her  active  brain  sngKested 
becomes  every  moment  more  and  more  probable. 
For  two  hours  did  this  agonized  female  bear  up 
(^inst  her  thoughts,  hut  at  length  it  became  hope- 
less to  hope.  Hark!  Is  that  a  noise?  She  has 
been  deceived  so  often  before,  she  is  afraid  to  be- 
lieve her  senses,  and  yet,  this  time,  there  is  no 
deception.  The  entrance-door  opens,  is  closed; 
steps  come  along  the  lobby,  and  mount  the  stairs ; 
the  room  door  turns  on  its  hinges.  Yes,  'tis  he ! 
—it  is  her  hoahand  1  But  if  it  had  been  a  stranger, 
he  would  have  seemed  a  messewer  from  heaven. 
Well,  in  he  walked,  a  fine  atUetiG  figure.  Down 
go  the  pistols  upon  the  table ;  off  comes  the  cloak, 
thoroughly  soaked,  I  can  tell  you ; — a  happy  man 
was  he  to  see  all  he  loved  dearest  in  the  world. 
He  stretched  his  hands  to  his  wife,  who  grasped 
them  convulsively ;  but,  exercising  her  wonderful 
self-command  once  more,  she  stifled  her  emotion, 
and,  without  uttering  a  word,  she  placed  a  finger 
on  her  lips,  and  pointed  with  the  other  hand  to  the 
two  feet-  If  Mr.  Aubrey  had  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment what  to  do,  he  had  not  deserved  to  be  the 
husband  of  such  a  woman.  By  a  sign,  he  made 
her  comprehend  his  mining,  and  then  said, '  Just 
wait  one  moment,  my  dear  wife;  I  have  left  my 
portfolio  downstairs,  I  will  step  for  it.'  He  was 
not  two  minutes  absent;  he  came  back  with  a  pis- 
tol, the  chai^  of  which  he  had  examined.  He 
advanced  towards  the  bed,  and  then  seized'one  of 
the  feet  with  his  left  hand,  whilst  with  his  ri^^t  he 
held  tbc  pistol,  ready  to  fire  in  case  of  need. 

"  '  If  you  resist,'  cried  he,  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, *you  are  a  dead  man!' 

"  The  person  to  whom  the  feet  belonged  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  put  this  contingency  to  the  test. 
He  was  draped  into  the  middle  of  the  "floor,  crouch- 
ing under  the  pistol  that  was  pointed  at  his  head. 
He  was  then  searched,  and  a  poniard,  carefully 
concealed,  was  found  upon  him.  He  was  a  tho- 
rough scoundrel  in  his  appearance,  and  he  confessed 
to  have  been  in  league  with  the  female  servant, 
who  had  told  him  he  might  expect  a  rich  booty 
that  ni^t.  All  this  time  the  rnfiuit  was  never 
quite  awakened. 

"Both  the  criminals  were  handed  over  to  justice; 
bof^  were  convicted  upon  trial,  and  punidhed.  Not- 
withstanding Mrs.  Aubrey's  temporary  courage, 
she  was  attnzked  the  same  evening  with  a  violent 
□ervous  disorder,  and  some  time  eupsed  beifore  it 
quite  left  her." 


To-mBBOw  U  sUll  the  fhtal  time  when  all  is  to  be 
rectified.  To-morrow  comeB~-it  soes — and  still  I  please 
myself  with  the  shadow,  while  f  lose  the  reality ;  an- 
mmdfal  that  the  present  time  alone  is  ours,  the  fiitare 
is  yet  anbom,  and  the  past  is  dead,  and  can  only  live 
(as  parents  in  thdr  ohiloren)  in  tiie  actions  it  has  pro- 
duced.— Budget. 

The  tune  we  live  ooght  not  to  be  computed  by  the 
number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
it ;  thus,  it  is  not  the  extent  of  ground,  but  the  yearly 
rent,  which  gives  the  value  tothe  estate. — Ibid. 
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Thi  fe«r  of  the  conacquences  of  Bin,  exhibits  itself  in 
various  gradations  in  those  who  are  gradually  and  con- 
eciouely  approaching  the  common  end;  and  shows,  how- 
ever it  may  be  disguised,  that  the  remembrance  eren  of 
deviations  from  the  course  of  right,  corrodes  the  heart, 
and  diminiiihes  the  sam  of  happiness. — Ogie'«  Biogra- 
phiad  Prtface  to  the  Spectator. 


POPULAR  TEAR  BOOK. 

J'H/y9.— Eveiyyearon  this  day,  the  eve  of  the  great 
yiiir  at  Wolverhampton,  there  was  formerly  a  procession 
of  men  in  antique  armour,  preceded  by  mueiciauH 
playing  the  fair  tune,  and  followed  by  the  steward 
of  the  deanery  manor,  tlie  peaee-offieen,  and  many 
of  tiio  principal  inhabitants.  Tnulition  affirms  that 
the  ceremony  originated  wh«i  Wolverhampton  was 
a  great  emporium  of  wool,  and  rosorted  to  by  mer- 
chanta  of  the  staple  from  all  parte  of  England.  The 
necesfiity  of  an  armed  force  to  keep  peace  and  order 
during  the  fair,  (which  is  said  to  bare  lasted  fourteen 
days,)  is  not  improbable.  This  custom  of  vxdkittg  the 
fair,  as  it  was  called,  with  the  armed  procession,  &c,  was 
first  omitted  aliout  the  year  178d. 

Jidg  lO.-In  the  night  of  the  10th  of  July,  1212, 
within  four  years  after  the  completion  of  liondon- 
bridge.  a  dreadful  conflagration  took  place  upon  it^ 
Stow's  account  of  this  catastrophe  is  as  follows ;  "  The 
borough  of  Southwark  upon  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Thames,  asalso  the  church  of  the  Lady  of  the  Uanons  there, 
(uow  otlled  St.  Saviour's,)  being  on  fire,  and  an  exceeding 
great  mnltjtode  of  people  p^ug  the  bridge,  either  to 
extinguish  and  quench  it,  or  else  to  gaze  and  behold  it ; 
Buddraily  Ute  north  part,  by  blowing  of  the  south  wind 
was  also  set  on  fire  ;  and  the  people  which  were  even  now 
passing  the  bridge,  perceiving  the  same,  would  have 
returned  but  were  stopped  by  the  fire :  and  it  came  to 
pass,  that  as  they  stayed  or  protracted  the  time,  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge  also,  namely  the  south  end, 
was  fired  ;  so  the  people,  thronging  themselves  between 
the  two  fires,  did  nothing  else  but  ex|)eGt  present  death. 
Then  there  came  to  add  ^em  manyshipe  and  vessels,  into 
which  the  hiultitode  so  unadvisedly  rushed,  that  the 
ships  beingthereby  drowned,  they  all  perished.  Itwas 
said,  that  through  the  fire  and  shipwracks,  there  were 
destroyed  above  three  thousand  pmons,  whose  bodies 
were  found  in  part  or  half  bumod,  besides  those  that 
were  wholly  burned  to  ashes,  and  could  not  be  found." 

July  12.— Erasmus  Desiderius,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  de- 
parted this  life  at  Basil,  on  this  day,  1536.  He  wa? 
bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1467,  being  the  illegitimate  son 
of  one  Qerrard,  by  the  daughter  of  a  physician.  When 
he  was  imly  nine  years  of  age  his  fituier  died,  and  the 
orphan  was  left  to  the  care  of  three  guardians,  who 
determined  on  bringing  him  up  to  the  monastic  life 
that  they  might  enjoy  his  patrimony.  With  this  design, 
they  removed  him  from  one  cfmvent  to  wother,  till 
at  last,  in  148fi,  he  took  the  habit  anumg  the  canons 
regular  at  Stein,  near  Tergou.  The  conventual  life 
being  disBgreeable  to  him,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
fkvm  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  to  reride  with  him. 
During  bis  abode  with  tlus  prelate  he  was  ordained 
priest,  but  in  1496,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  supported 
himself  by  giving  private  lectures.  In  1497,  he  visited 
England,  and  mot  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  most 
eminent  scholars.  On  his  return  to  the  Uontinent  he 
spent  twelve  year«  in  France,  Italr,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  during  that  time  he  published  several  works 
of  great  merit.  In  1506,  he  took  his  doctor's  d^ree 
at  Turin,  and  went  to  Bolosua,  where  he  continued  some 
time.  Thence  he  removed  to  Yenice,  and  resided  with 
the  famous  Aldus  Hanutiufl.  From  Venice  he  vent  to 


Padua  and  Borne,  where  many  offera  were  made  him. 
to  settle ;  but  having  received  an  invitAtion  from  Heniy 
VIII.,  he  came  to  England  agun  in  IfilO;  wrote  bis 
"  Pnuse  of  Folly,"  while  residing  with  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  was  appointed  Margaret  FnrfesBor  of  Divinity 
or  Greek  Lecturer  at  Cambridge.  In  ISl^  he  once 
more  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  lived  chiefly  at 
Basil,  where  he  prepared  bis  edition  of  the  Kev  Tes- 
tament with  a  Latm  translation ;  and  bis  celebrated 
"Colloquies,"  which  gave  such  off«ioe  to  the  monks 
that  Uiey  used  to  say, "  Erasmus  laid  the  egg  which 
Luther  hatched."  wUh  Lather,  haiwvnr,  hs  was  at 
open  hostility. 

July  15  — Ibt-  £b)fttfll'f  9a]l. 

St.  Swithin,  or  Swithan,  who  is  commemorated  by 
the  English  and  Latin  Churches  on  this  day,  was  boni 
of  noble  Saxon  parents.  He  received  the  holy  order 
of  priesthood  from  Helmstan,  BiBh<^  of  Windieeter, 
and  was  app<4nt«d  by  himPreudent  oi  theOld  Honasteiy 
in  thiUi  ^ty.  He  early  distinguished  faimself  for  lite- 
rary acquirements.  E^rt,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
not  only  ^tpointed  him  his  priest,  but  confided  to  him 
the  education  of  the  good  Prince  Ethelwolf,  (the  &ther 
of  Alfred  the  Great,)  on  whose  acceaaien  to  the  throne, 
A.D.  885,  Swithin  became  Sub-deacon  of  Windiestcr 
and  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the  decease  of  Helrastan  ' 
he  succeeded  him  in  his  Bishopric,  which  he  ably  filled  | 
until  his  death,  A.  D.  862. 

There  is  a  popular  adage,  That  if  It  rains  on  St  I 
Swithin's  Festival,  there  will  be  tain  the  next  forty  ' 
days  afterwards,  and  zn4X  versa.  It  has  been  ezprease^  < 
in  rhyme  as  follows : — 

"  St.  Swithin's  Day,  if  thou  doot  rain. 

For  forty  dayi  it  will  renain ; 

St.  Switiun'a  Day,  if  thou  be  fiur. 

For  fbr^  days  'twill  rain  ua  Buur." 

In  Poor  Bobin's  Almanack  for  1697,  this  <^inion,  to-  ' 
getber  with  one  of  St.  Swithin's  repnted  ffimflft^  is 
thus  noticed : — 

"  Is  this  month  is  St.  Swithin's 
On  which,  if  that  it  rain,  they  ny 
Fall  for^  days  after  it  wiB, 
Or  more  or  leu,  loaie  rain  distiD. 
'Rm  Swithin  was  a  Saint  I  trow. 
And  WtDchoater's  Bi>h<qi  alao. 
Who  in  his  time  did  many  a  fiea^ 
As  Popish  legends  do  reseat : 
A  woman  having  broke  ner  eggs. 
By  stombUng  at  another's  legs. 
For  wtiich  she  made  a  woflil  cry,  > 
St.  Switiiu  duneed  for  to  oome  1^,  | 
Who  made  tbam  all  as  soiud,  or  mon  i 
Thau  ever  that  they  were  before. 
But  whether  this  was  so  or  no, 
Tis  more  than  jfou  or  I  do  know : 
Brtter  it  is  to  nae  betirae. 

And  to  make  hi^  while  nn  dofit  aUae,  i 
Than  to  bdisTe  m  tain  or  lias  I 
Wludi  idle  moaka  and  ftiats  dovise." 

We  do  not  anee  with  Um  aweqnng  diarge  against 
the  mediieval  Eocleuastical  Chroniders  contained  in 

Bobin's  concluding  lines.    The  origia  of  the  above 
proverb  la  rather  obscure.   It  is  supposed,  however,  to 
have  taken  ite  rise  from  the  following  dtcnmatAuces: — 
St.  Swithin  desired  that  he  might  be  bnried  in  the 
open   churchyard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the  ! 
minster,  as  was  usual  with  other  bishops,  and  bis  re- 
quest was  complied  with ;  but  the  monks,  upon  hid 
canonization,  considering  it  disgracefiil  for  the  saint 
to  be  in  a  public  cemetery,  resolved  to  remove  hif  \ 
relics  into  the  choir,  which  was  to  have  been  done 
with  solemn  prooeesitHi  on  the  16th  of  July ;  it  ntaed.  I 
however,  so  violently  for  forty  days  together  at  this  i 
season,  that  their  design  was  abandoned;  and,  iostead, 
they  erected  a  elu^l  over  his  S**^  *t  wliich  Biany 
miracles  are  said  to  have  been  vronghL    "Witfaoat  . 
disputing,"  observes  Brady,  "  the  £uA  firom  wiisk  the 
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popular  hncj  Bpruig,  vhieh  is  very  probable  to  have 
been  the  caec ;  then  ib,  nererthelees,  not  any  occasion 
to  have  recourse  to  a  miracle  to  account  for  such  a 
pheuomeDOD.  Experience  bati  amplyshown,  that,wben- 
erer  a  wet  aeuum  aets  in  abont  tbo  mid^  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  July,  at  wUeb  time  the  heat  of  the  snn 
IB  sBoally  the  meet  intense,  it  genenlly  teontinnes  till 
nearly  tbe  end  of  the  summer,  when  the  action  of  that 
orb  has  considerably  abated ;  the  rain  affording  matter 
for  exhalation,  always  naturally  the  strongest  at  the 
hottest  period  oftheyear.aad  those  exhalations  yielding 
in  return  matter  for  rain." 

Baia  on  St.  Swithin's  Day  is  noticed  in  some  phiccs 
by  this  old  tt^p^,  "Si.  Svithin  is  ehyiatening  the 
apples," 

Jvlj/ 18.— Petiansh,  or  Petrarca  Franoesoo,  the  illus- 
trious hard  of  Italy,  put  off  mortality  on  tliis  day,  1374. 
He  wiB  bora  at  Arezzo  in  1304.  On  account  of  tbc 
dissensions  which  raged  in  his  native  country,  his 
father  removed  him  to  Avignon,  and  afterwards  to 
Csrpentras.  At  these  places,  and  at  Montpellier  and 
Bologna,  he  reived  his  education.  He  was  designed 
for  the  law;  but.  on  the  deceaee  of  his  pArents,  took 
Holy  Orders,  and  followed  literary  pnntuits.  Having 
settled  at  Avignon,  he  became  enamoured  of  the  beau- 
tiful I«ura  de  Noves ;  but,  though  he  lauded  her  charms 
in  odes  and  sonnets,  he  failed  to  obtain  her  affection. 
After  having  travelled  in  the  vain  hope  of  moderating 
his  love,  he  settled  at  Vaucluse,  a  romantic  spot,  where 
he  wnto  some  of  his  finest  works.  His  litenuy 
reputation  attracted  the  regards  of  princes ;  he  was 
invited  to  Paris,  to  Naples,  and  to  Borne,  and  received 
the  laurel  crown  in  the  last  city,  wherein  the  titles 
and  prerogatives  of  Poet  Laureate  were  revived  after 
a  lapse  of  1800  years.  In  1348  his  feelings  were 
deeply  wounded  by  the  death  of  Laura.  He  survived 
her,  howem,  neany  thirty  yesra. 

— ♦  

$alm  UtBbffi. 


MAHADI. 

Maradi,  the  son  of  the  Caliph  Aknansor,  verts 
quite  M  extravagnnt  as  his  father  bad  been  covetous ; 
be  squandered  with  carelessness  what  had  been 
amaased  with  painful  economy.  He  lived  only  for 
his  own  pleasure,  and  sacrificed  evervthine  to  Ma 
self-gratincatlon ;  he  cared  little  for  tlic  welfare  of 
bis  state  and  its  inhabitants,  and  left  aU  to  th<^ 
control  of  bis  ministers,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
hia  careless  indifference,  sought  only  the  advance- 
ment  of  their  own  insatiaible  selfishness. 

One  day,  as  Mafaadi  was  out  hunting  a  gaxelle. 
he  outstripped  his  followers,  and  lost  himself  in 
a  wilderness.  Night  drew  on ;  be  was  hni«ry, 
thirsty,  and  tired  after  bis  long  cbase.  and  be  bad 
half  made  up  bu  mind  that  he  must  pass  the  night 
on  the  hare  ground  under  die  hluevaultof  heaven, 
when  suddenly  be  observed  in  the  distance  a  soli- 
tary tent. 

Mahadi  gathered  all  bis  strength  to  reach  tho. 
tent  before  it  became  quite  dark.  Its  inhabitant, 
an  old  Arab,  came  out  directly  he  beheld  him, 
helped  him  to  dismount  from  his  horse,  treated 
him,  as  is  usual  among  Arabs,  with  the  greatest 
hospitality,  and  inquired,  in  amasemeat,  now  be 
came  into  that  wilderness. 

The  Caliph  did  not  discover  himself;  but  replied 
that  he  belonged  to  the  followers  of  the  Caliph,  and 
had  lost  himseLTin  the  chase. 


"  How  do  you  manage  to  live  in  this  desert !" 
asked  he  of  the  old  Arab. 

"  What  you  now  see  as  a  desert  was  not  always 
so,"  answered  he.    "  The  whole  of  the  surround-  i 
ing  country  was  inhabited  by  many  Arab  and 
Tturkoman  tribes,  who  made  a  good  subsistence  by  , 
tn^  and  agriculture,  and  wiUingly  paid  a  large 
tribute  to  the  C^lipb." 

"  And  why  is  it  no  longer  so?"  said  Mabaifi, 
wilh  curiosity. 

"  It  could  not  end  otherwise,"  returned  the 
Arab,  with  candour.  "  Almansor  was  a  good 
prince ;  he  reigned  himself  and  did  not  give  the 
government  of  his  faithful  subjects  into  the  hands 
of  avaricious  and  deceitful  governors,  like  our 
present  Caliph,  Mabadi.  If  ue  latter  continue  to 
interest  himsdf  thus  little  in  the  government,  it 
will  not  be  lon^  ere  there  are  more  such  deserts  as 
this  in  his  donunions." 

Mabadi  now,  for  the  first  time,  heard  a  truth 
with  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  become 
acquainted  had  he  discovered  himself  to  the  Arab. 
The  free  open-heartedness  of  the  old  man  did  not 
offend  him,  but  it  a.wakened  in  him  a  determina- 
tion to  keep  a  sharper  eye  upon  his  deputies,  and 
in  future  to  interest  hinuelf  more  actively  in  the 
government. 

The  laws  of  Mahomet  forbid  the  use  of  wine,  and 
the  Arab  considered  some  time  before  be  ventured 
to  offer  any  to  his  guest.  He  did  so  at  last,  when 
he  saw  how  sorely  exhausted  he  was,  and  did  not 
meet  with  a  refusal.  With  warm  hospitality  he 
brought  out  a  pitcher,  and  rejoiced  diat  be  had  it 
in  his  power  to  refresh  the  stranger. 

Mahadi  took  a  good  draught,  and  thereupon 
assured  his  kind  host  that  he  should  not  have 
reason  to  regret  his  friendly  reception  of  him  ;  he 
was,  be  said,  one  of  the  chief  servants  of  the  Caliph, 
and  would  not  forget  him. 

The  Arab  rejoi^  that  be  bad  the  honour  to 
entertain  so  noble  a  guest;  be  sought  to  gain  his 
&Tour,  and  redoubled  his  attentions. 

Mahadi  drank  once  more  of  the  wine,  and  found 
himself  not  only  refreshed,  but  inspirited.  After 
a  third  draught,  '*  I  must  tell  you,"  said  he,  quite 
confidentially,  to  his  host,  "  that  I  am  the  favourite 
of  the  Caliph,  and  manage  all  bis  affairs;  in  return 
for  your  hospitality  to  me,  he  shall  load  you  with 
beneficence." 

The  Arab  reverentially  kissed  the  seam  of  his 
guest's  robe,  and  entreated  him  to  command  every- 
Uiing  his  home  afforded,  and  not  to  spare  the  wine, 
if  he  found  it  to  bis  taste. 

By  degrees  Mahadi  ceased  to  require  pressing, 
and  became  quite  merry  and  talkative.  At  last  he 
took  the  old  Arab's  ban^  uod  said,  smiling :  '*  My 
good  friend,  in  wine  is  truth ;  your  hospitnUty 
obliges  me  to  confess  it  to  yon ;  I  am  the  Caliph 
Ma&di  himself,  and  as  Cidipb  I  confirm  all  the 
promises  I  have  already  made  to  you." 

The  Arab  stared  with  open  eyes  at  his  guest ; 
but,  instead  of  falling  reverently  upbn  the  ground, 
he  silently  took  up  t£e  wine-cup,  and  went  towards 
the  door. 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  1"  asked  Mahadi. 
"  To  prevent  your  drinking  more  wine,"  quietly 
answered  the  Arab.  "  At  the  first  draught  you  w  ere 
a  servant  of  the  Caliph,  at  the  third  his  lavouritc, 
and  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  you  become  the  Caliph 
himself.  I  know  not  what  to  believe ;  but  whoever 
you  may  be,  I  expect  that  by  iho  e^|;bth  or  ninth 
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draught  70a  will  declare  yoartelf  our  great  Prophet 
himself,  which,  of  course,  I  could  not  believe.  I 
will  therefore  take  awity  the  liquor  which  makes 
you  BO  communicative." 

The  Arab  went  out,  and  did  not  retum.  After 
vTftiting  a  long  time  in  vain,  Mahadi  wrapped  him- 
self in  the  rug  which  hia  worthy  host  had  prepared 
for  Lim,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
took  the  Arab,  who  was  yet  in  great  doubt  what  to 
believe,  with  him  aa  his  guide. 

When  they  came  to  Bagdad,  however,  all  doubt 
was  recnoved  from  the  mind  of  the  honest  old  man ; 
he  perceived  'that  he  bad  actually  entertuned  the 
C-aliph,  who,  on  his  part,  fulfilled  all  his  promises, 
loBCled  the  Arab  with  presents,  and,  aoore  all, 
placed  ia  his  bauds  a  lar^  sum  to  reinstate  his 
tribes  in  their  larmerdwelhng-placc,  and  to  restore 
them  to  their  ui^^inal  prosperity. 


[In  Orifiwl  Foetrr.  the  MstM,  real  or  HiniMd,  nf  IIm  Author,  b 
printed  In  Small  CapitsU  undw  tlw  Ultoi  In  S^lion*,  It  b 
printed  In  Ilalici  at  the  end.] 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM.' 

It  wis  a  BUmmer  evening, 

Old  Kaspar's  work  wu  done ; 
And  he  beaidc  his  cottago  door 
Was  utting  in  the  ana. 
And  by  him  sport«l  on  the  grmv. 
His  little  irrandduld,  WOhdnune. 

She  saw  her  brother  Fntcrkia 

Roll  Kiniething  large  and  round. 
That  he  beside  the  rivulet 
Li  plajioK  there  had  found ; 
He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 
That  was  >o  large,  and  amooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy 

Wlio  stood  expectant  by. 
And  then  tiio  olu  man  shook  liis  lieiid, 
And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
"  Tb  some  poor  fellow's  skDU,**Mud  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

"  I  And  them  in  the  garden,  for 

There's  many  here  about, 
And  oflen  when  I  go  to  ph>ugh, 
Tlie  plonglishare  turns  them  out ; 
For  tnsuT  thoosnnd  men,"  aaid  he, 
"Were  uain  in  the  great  victor}' ." 

"  Now  tell  US  what  Hwu  all  about," 

Young  Pcterkin  he  cries. 
And  litUe  Wilhelmine  looks  up 
With  wonder-waiting  eyes. 
-  Now  tell  tti  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for." 

**  It  was  the  English,"  Easpar  cried, 

''That  put  the  French  to  rout, 
Bnt  what  they  kill'd  each  otiter  fur, 
loouldnot  wdl  make  out. 
But  every  body  siud,"  quoth  be, 
"  Tliat  *tw»  a  Gunona  Tictoiy. 

"  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim,  then, 

ifon  little  Btmun  bard  by, 
They  bum'd  hia  dwelling  to  the  ground, 
Ajid  he  was  fiwoed  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  vift  and  child  h«  M, 
Nor  had  he  whm  to  rest  his  head." 

(I)  Set  lUnstntion,  p.  KI. 


"  With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide. 
And  many  a  childling  mother  then. 

And  new-bom  in£uit  died. 
Bnt  things  like  these,  yon  know,  must  be 
At  every  fiunona  victory. 

**  They  say  it  was  a  diocking  aight 

Afier  the  fidd  was  won, 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  lie 
At  eveiy  femoos  victory. 

"Omt  praise  the  Duke  of  Msilbra*  won. 

Ana  our  good  Prince  EuBene." 
"  Wliy.  'twas  a  very  wicked  ftiBg!" 
Said  little  Wilhebnine. 
**  Niqr,  nay,  ny  Uttlo  giii"  quoth  he, 
*  It  was  a  frmons  victory. 

"  And  every  bodv  ynaatA  the  Ditkf, 

Who  such  a  light  did  win.** 
"  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?** 
Quoth  little  PeterVin. 
"Why  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  be, 
"Buttwaas^unouvictoiy."  SomlAej. 


iBtisccIIaneous. 


"  I  have  ken  made  only  w  noaegnr  of  culled  lowers,  and 
have  btotuht  nothing  of  ny  own,  but  the  suing  that  ties 
them."— JVwitoljriM. 


Tbb  Envoy,  or  Elchec,  aa  the  Peruans  called  htm,  had 
amon^  other  plantt  for  doing  good,  one  for  the  intro- 
duction of  potatoeH.  Among  those  who  listened  to  him, 
and  ^plaadcd  his  disintereBtcd  iutentiooa  to  benefit 
Fcrsia,  wss  a  fatj  smooth-fitced  young  merchant,  who 
oht^ned  a  promise  of  a  couBiderabte  quantity  of  potatce^ 
for  seed,  having,  according  to  his  own  report  rented 
a  large  piece  of  ground,  that  he  might  be  an  humble 
instrument  in  the  bands  of  the  British  repreeentatire, 
for  doing  good.  .  The  latter,  pleaded  with  his  zeal, 
honoured  this  excellent  man  with  snch  particular  atten- 
tion, that,  conceiving  himself  a  prime  favourite,  he 
ventured  one  day  to  suggest  that,  "  as  the  Beason  was  too 
far  advanced  for  the  potato-garden  that  year,  it  would 
not  be  unworthy  of  the  Elchee's  wonted  liberality  to 
commute  his  intended  present  for  a  pur  of  pistols  or 
a  piece  of  British  brcodcloUi."  This  premature  discov'eij 
of  the  real  object  of  this  professed  improver  of  the  soil, 
produced  no  little  ridicule,  in  which  hlf  countrymen, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  favour  he  bad  ci\joycd,  joined 
most  heartily.  He  was  known  to  the  day  of  hia  death, 
which  happened  three  years  ago,  by  the  name  of  "  Pota- 
toes." It  is  satisfactorj'  to  add,  that  the  plan  for  intro- 
ducing  this  valuable  root  did  not  fail ;  they  were  found 
to  flourish  at  Abusheher,  where  they  arecallcd"  Malcolm's 
plum,"  after  the  Elchee,  who  looks  to  the  accident  which 
gave  his  name  to  a  nadul  T^taU^  as  one  of  his  best 
chances  of  enduring  ftme.— fiietcAes  Perria. 


*•*  ThaTItleaadlBdoatoaieflratTaln]Bemqrl>aha<.l>fei 
i^l  also. tba Coven,  friM  la^  S& 
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ASTROLOGY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
AViBE  wc  asked  to  point  out  one  sole  subject  indica- 
tive of  the  improvement  in  tlie  public  mind  within  a 
few  years,  wc  »iiou1d  at  once  refer  to  our  Almanackx ; 
not  even  Lave  children's  stcry-boolcH  underj^one  no  great 
a  revolution  aa  these  publications.  Astrology  has  risen 
into  oatronooiy ;  credulity  and  ignorance  no  longer  dare 
to  lay  the  fault  of  their  evil  doings  upon  circnmstaQces 
which  they  can  neither  control  nor  nnderetand.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact,  that  from  the  very  earliest  timen  the 
planets  have  been  considered  as  iu  Rome  mysterious 
manner  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  our  world.  Their 
ancient  appellation  in  Hebrew,  signifying  "  disposers," 
points  to  some  such  belief;  probably  their  moving,  their 
going  to  and  fro,  gave  rise  to  this  ;  so  ancient  is  it,  that 
one  writer  of  great  learning  reads  the  16tb  verse  of  Ist 
of  Oenexis,  "  He  made  the  planets  also."  The  wish  to 
leam  our  future  lot  Is  natural  to  us  all;  it  does  not 
spring  from  mere  curiosity,  but  from  the  yearning  for 


happiness,  which,  in  a  more  lofty  sense,  gives  us  the 
oasutauce  of  a  future  state ;  the  boundary  between  hope 
and  credulity  is  a  mere  line,  a  shadow;  we  feel  this 
every  day  of  our  lives  ;  why  then  shoold  we  wonder  that 
ignorant  persons  have  sought  to  gratify  their  intense 
desire  for  a  view  of  the  hidden  future  by  looking  into 
those  eyes  of  heaven,  the  stars !  A  certain  quantity  of 
credulity  will  always  be  afloat  in  the  world ;  it  may 
sometimes  take  one  form,  sometimes  another;  hut  it 
will  always  exist ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so  as 
evidence  that  Ihe  nmnuracture  of  wealth  is  not  wholly 
engrossing,  grinding,  and  corporealieing.  The  enlight- 
ened claAses  may  talk  against  the  evils  of  ignorance ; — 
truly  they  are  many;  but  that  superstition  which  calls  Fri- 
day an  unlucky  day,  and  that  credulity  which  believes  in 
a  horoscope,  are  not  more  utterly  degrading  to  the  soul 
than  the  seeking  after  gain;  the  referring  of  every  virtue 
to  the  weight  of  the  purse;  the  chicanery  to  obtain 
money ;  and  the  lending  of  every  faculty  to  make  the 
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most  of  it,  which  is  the  character  of  our  prcoent  day. 
We  hear  mnch  of  the  deciine  of  the  drama,  and  of  the 
dearth  of  true  poetry  ;  thenc  are  bat  the  fca'urc*  of  the 
time ;  we  might  t&y,  the  reflux  of  the  mighty  ware  of  , 
poctK  and  dnunatintfi  who  ornamented  tho  reign  of  Anne 
and  her  hbocomoik,  to  the  preaent  time ;  the  wave  will  | 
ratom  agun,  at  ita  appointed  period.   Weanwhile,  we  j 
are  in  a  prosaic  xtate,  and  mach  pood  do  we  reap  , 
thereby.   A  raa^e  for  rational  information  pervaden  all 
clatMe« ;  and  if  the  imagination  be  not  cnconraged  to  i 
ran  riot  in  dreamy  8hadc«  of  unreal  thineH,  it  is  at  leant ' 
tanght  to  dwell  upon  the  woriu  of  thoee  Those  graiuR 
baR  stood  tiie  test  of  time  and  opinion. 

Wo  are  not  of  the  number  of  thow  who  consider  onr 
forebthen  at  men  barharianii,  becaiwe  to  them  gas  and 
steam  were  nnknown,  or  at  leant  nntricd,  agents  ;  they 
had  wisdom  in  their  day,  and  a  true,  manly-hearted 
wiMlom  it  often  wa* ;  but  there  are  point*  and  nubjecta 
which  show  oar  progrenrion  in  intellect  bo  M  rongly,  that 
we  may  well  be  excused  if  we  dwell  upon  them ;  and  of 
thene,  an  we  have  a^d,  !■  the  down&l  of  aiitrology.  Wo 
ittill  wad,  U  i»  true,  of  crednlonii  women  belnj  cheated 
oat  of  their  hard-earned  money  by  tho  "  canning  man," 
or  perlu^w  woman  ;  the  farmer,  int«lligent  upon  all  that 
rcgaidd  noil,  mannre,  and  Cirming  management,  yet 
kocpH  the  goat  to  avert  eril  from  his  ithecp ;  the  cottager 
will  rtill  Mok  a  remedy  for  dineaK  from  one  who  rides 
a  grey  horse ;  but  thene  instances  are  becoming  every 
year  more  nre;  crcdality  does  not  walk  opcn&ced 
throng  the  land,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  reigning  in  hieh 
places,  aa  of  yore.  But  wo  are  under  considerable  obli- 
gations to  <Tedulity ;  this  nemi-vice  (for  that  can  scarcely 
be  termed  a  vice  which  Is  tbc  involuntaiy  result  of  igno- 
rance) hu  led  tho  wav  to  many  of  oar  moat  brilliant 
and  usefnl  scientific  diBcoTerics ;  a  strong  mind  escapes 
from  it«  thraldom,  and  either  attains  the  tmUi  itaelf,  or 
points  tiie  way  for  othcnt  to  attiun  it.  Thus  has  it  been 
with  astroI<^.  Man  first  marked  the  great  division  of 
time  by  tiic  sun ;  be  then  learned  to  understand  the 
computation  of  months  and  weeks  by  the  moon  ;  and  so 
on  to  his  ycare  and  cycles.  Tho  influence  of  the  snn  and 
moon  was  obvioos  and  marked,  upon  the  great  conccma 
of  the  globe :  why  not,  then,  believe  that  the  leaser  lami- 
naries,  the  plancta,  whose  erer  changing  position,  wbo«e 
"comings  and  goings'*  were  concerned  in  the  changes 
of  seasons,  why  not  believe  that  these  beautiful  orbs  were 
commissioQcd  to  inflocnce  the  destinies  of  man  f  It  was 
a  beautifol  and  a  humble  thought  that  the  InSnlte  and 
Allpowcrful  had  delegated  to  the  "  disposers"  that  in- 
fluence over  tite  personal  interests  of  his  creatures,  the 
question  eonoeming  which  has  boon  dispntod  in  all  ages, 
and  without  a  hope  of  Batisbetoiy  solntion.  It  ia  in  Uiis 
view  that  we  would  look  at  astrology,  not  as  a  mere 
jugglery  practised  by  the  knave  upon  the  dupe,  (though 
to  this  it  has  too  often  led,)  but  as  a  consequence  of 
certain  qualities  of  the  hnman  mind,  harmless,  perh^ 
praiseworthy,  bat  becoming  rank  from  lack  of  cnltiva^ 
tion,  and  thereby  losing  beauty  and  delicti^. 

From  what  conntry  we  derive  the  rudiments  of  astro- 
nomical science  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Bramina 
muHt  have  been  perfected  under  a  higher  degree  of  lati- 
tude than  that  in  which  Benares  now  lies.  However  this 
may  be,  whether  our  present  knowledge  be  a  recurrence 
to  that  which  has  been  bnried  by  the  sands  of  Tartaiy, 
or  whether  it  be  a  gradual  pn^ression  from  the  first 
point  of  inquiry,  soon  after  or  before  the  Deluge,  it  is 
cerUn  th^  some  knowledge  of  astronomy  has  existed 
from  veiT  early  ages.  We  may  not  credit  implicitly  the 
report  of  Calisthenes ;  the  marvel  of  that  report  rests 
upon  other  doubtful  circumstances ;  but  we  know  that 
the  builders  of  tho  Pyramids  were  not  mere  ignorant 
pilers  of  stone  upon  stone,  and  tho  druidical  wonders  of 
Stonehenge  show  that  Newton  was  not  the  originator  of 
the  cycle  whidi  bears  his  name.  To  what  country  are 
we  now  referred  I  To  Chaldea ! — to  that  order  of  philo- 
sophers who  havo  left  the  trace  at  their  name  in  every 


region  where  teaming  and  science  have  penetrated  *  We 
will  not  dwell  upon  tbem :  tboir  origin  tmknown — their 
office  nndefined  —  their  language  melted  away — their 
spiritstill  Uvea  in  tJieUboatRof  Newton,  of  Kepler,  of  Ber- 
sehell,  nupro&ned  by  the  gross  delusions  whidi  donded 
the  discoveries  of  earlier  inrestigators,  even  of  Vbdo.  i 
Hodem  Europe — (we  have  wrenched  oar  thonght«  j 
from  the  East)— owes  mnch  gratitude  to  the  nnhappy 
Alphomio  of  Castile,  somamed  the  Wise,  as  one  of  the  I 
eariiest  efficient  patnnuof  astronomy.  In  his  reign  the 
sageaofCHialdea  were  naturalised  in  Spain,  and  the  bond 
of  sdenee  united  strange  raees  and  conflicting  creeds — 
the  Ooth  and  the  Roman,  the  Jew  and  the  Saracen —  ' 
beneath  the  sway  of  the  royal  philosopher.   By  the  ' 
command  of  Alphonso,  Greek  and  Arable  works  were 
revised  and  tiamlated,  giving  a  mighty  impulse  to  the 
study  of  astronomy ;  and  if,  through  a  weak  new  not  ' 
incompatible  with  a  powerful  bat  ignorant  mind,  the 
king  indeed  deserved  the  title  of  astrologer  given  to  him  { 
by  his  enemies,  it  is  not  to  them  works  that  the  blame  [ 
must  be  ascribed.  Astrology,  thoofib  not  dlseiedited,  . 
was  but  a  secondary  object  wiUi  the  Arabian  and  Jevidt  I 
mathematicians,  for  reasons  founded  apMi  their  religions  I 
prejudices.   The  Jews,  penecnted  and  dispeised.  had  ' 
not  yet  ventured  to  lift  their  hopes  to  a  re-union  in  their  | 
promised  kingdom ;  astrology  offered  no  balm  to  the 
wounds  of  their  nation^  pride:  the  Promise  which  they 
bad  forfdted  was  hoilt  ea  sorer  gronnds  tlian  the  con- 
jnnetion  of  planets  or  the  ealcnlations  of  cycles :  the 
Mahometans  needed  not  theud  of  astrology  to  tell  them 
of  the  increasing  domination  of  their  religion  under  the 
able  sncccsaors  of  their  prophet ;  the  career  of  Mahomet 
bad  fulfilled  the  decree  of  destiny  in  their  belief ;  but 
to  Christians  astrology  offered  much,  and  eagerly  did 
they  take  the  bait,  aa  we  shall  notice  presently.  Many  of 
the  treatises  brought  forward  by  Alpooneo  have  scarcely 
a  symptom  of  the  perversion  of  science ;  they  contain 
oseihl  knowledge,  enabling  the  student  to  Bolre  the 
practical  problems  of  astronomy.   The  celebrated  Al- 
phonsine  tables  were  the  production  of  a  eomblnation  of 
the  most  learned  astronomers  of  the  time,  summoned 
from  distant  parts,  and  during  five  yean  employed  in 
Uie  work.  After  the  tables  were  completed  Alphonso  dis- 
missed die  ages  with  huidaome  rewards  mi  privileges. 
Misfortone  eame  upon  the  royal  astroowner;  depoied, 
heart-broken,  ho  yet,  Kcording  to  hit  own  poem,  derived 
some  consolation  from  the  reflection  that, 

"  His  taUes  had  to  fitrnon  lands  made  known 
His  flune,  more  nol^  than  his  sword  or  thnme." 

In  the  time  of  the  Stnarts  astrologers  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  of  notoriety,  and  oflen  of  more  sub- 
stantial gains.  The  character  of  James  I.,  that  strange 
problem  in  kingly  history,  was  well  calculated  to 
foster  the  occult  science,  even  had  the  king  him- 
self not  been  a  believer ;  and  in  tho  time  of  his 
governed  and  misgoverning  son,  then  was  a  feverish 
anUdpation  of  ehange  afloat  tai  moi's  minds,  whidi 
tended  alike  to  sturdy  action  or  to  Indolent  cre- 
dulity. The  Memoirs  of  WilUam  Lilly  show  na  the 
astrological  secrets  of  the  Ume,  and  make  ns  acqnaintcd 
with  strange  impostures.  The  actors  were  men  of  low 
station,  ignorant  and  devoid  of  principle.  Lilly  himself 
was  a  spy  under  the  Commonwealth,  engaging  "  both 
bo^and  sonl  in  the  cause  of  Parliament;  tnitsdn  with 
much  affection  unto  hia  M^esty's  person,  and  nuts  mo- 
narchy, which  I  loved  and  approvea  beyond  any  govan- 
ment  whatever."  The  name  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman  is 
notorious  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Coantese 
of  Elssex.  He  practised  medicine  under  a  Leyden  degree, 
without  alicense  from  the  London  CoU^  of  ntymeia^ 
and  hence  became  obnoxious  to  the  faculty,  who  had  him 
put  in  prison.  Lilly  says  that  Forman  had  "  good  snc- 
cces  inresolvingqacstions  about  marriage,"  a  profitable 
branch  of  the  profesaion  we  should  imagine. 

TariouB  predictions  have  from  time  to  time  ajqteared 
in  I^land^  and  that  the  appetite  for  them  has  not  yet 
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yielded  to  the  infinence  of  tiut "  Bchootmaster,"  was  evi- 
dcnced  by  the  late  idarm  respecting  the  threatened 
earthquake.  We  think  that  eo  bold  aod  intelligible  a 
prophecy  will  not  again  be  ventured,  and  as  cert^nly 
not  believed,  if  ventured. 

Wc  pnrpoee  to  notice  the  subject  of  Alchemy,  at  a 
future  time,  and  close  these  remarlu  with  some  Unee  of 
pretended  prophecy  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown ;  the  tenth 
line,  perhaps  to  the  author  one  of  the  most  improbable, 
is  now  fulfilled  by  the  English — Tartars,  in  as  fiir  as 
they  are  Celta — subduing  the  Chinese.  The  prophecy 
respecting  Venice  also  is  fulfilled,  by  the  operations  of 
nature,  uded  by  human  circumatances.  The  lines  deserve 
attentive  conrideration. 

«  When  New  EngUnd  ah&U  tronble  New  Spain ; 
When  Jaioaica  shall  be  Lady  of  the  idee  and  the  main ; 
When  SfMua  ■hall  be  in  America  hid. 
And  Mexico  prore  another  Madrid ; 
When  Mahomef  a  ahiim  on  the  Baltic  Bhall  ride, 
And  Tories  shall  laboar  to  have  ports  on  that  ride ; 
When  Africa  shall  no  more  sell  out  her  blacks, 
To  make  slaves  and  drudges  to  the  American  tracks ; 
When  Batavia  the  old  shall  he  subdued  by  the  new ; 
When  a  new  drove  of  Tartars  shall  China  subdue ; 
Wlien  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  its  treanue. 
Bat  emplf^  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure; 
When  the  new  worid  shall  the  old  invade, 
Nor  count  them  their  lords,  hot  thdr  fbUowa  in  ttade; 
When  men  shall  dmoet  pass  to  Yenioe  Inr  land, 
Not  in  deep  water,  but  from  sand  to  sand; 
When  Nora  Zembla  shall  be  no  tti^, 
Unto  them  who  pass  to  or  £rom  Cauiay ; — 
Then  think  itraiqte  tUngi  an  come  to  hgfat. 
Whereof  but  few  have  had  a  femight.'' 

F.C.B. 


SHOPPING. 

A  ULB. 

"  I  wor't  take  any  this  mondng,  thank  yon,"  uid  a 
pretty  girl,  laying  down  Uie  rich  silk  at  which  ahe  had 
joat  been  looking,  and  whieb,  with  lace,  ^ores,  and 
other  things,  1^  npon  the  ooonter  of  a  Unm-dr^>er'B 
shop. 

So  the  lady  vent  oat  again,  and  not  alone,  for  a  yonUi 
of  aboat  her  own  age,  and  much  resembling  her,  followed 
her ;  they  walked  arm  tn  arm  along  tbe  enn^ed  itreet, 
and  a  oonversation  ensued. 

"  Snrely,  my  dear  Biater,  yon  did  not  think  of  what 
yon  were  doing:  we  wen  In  that  ahop  an  hoar  at  least, 
and  I  don't  kiunr  how  many  tUnga  you  looked  at  and 
handled — had  we  not  better  go  back  and  purchase 
something  1" 

"  lUdienlona,  Charles.  I  did  not  intend  to  bny  any- 
thing to  day,  boi  I  wanted  juil  to  aee  the  things,  for 
MiiK  Ponltertiddmath^rhad  the  moit  delicate  French 
silka  ahe  had  ever  aaen.  I  eannofe  afibrd  to  porehaao 
one  Joat  now,  and  papa,  yon  know,  la  aopartlcnlar,  that 
I  dare  not  hare  It  on  craiit,  olae  I  should  much  like  It; 
that  roee-pink  would  soit  my  eomplezion  so  wdl,  and 
podUTely  I  have  noUdng  now  fit  to  tmt.  O,  how  I 
shonld  Uke  to  wear  tiiai  [dnk  rilk  at  Jane  Edwards* 
wedding  break&st,  with  some  Jeaaamlne  in  my  hair— 
but  I  can't  aflbrd  it,  and  lo  mnit  not  think  of  it." 

From  the  reiteraUon  of  "I  cant  afford  it,"  and  "I 
have  nothing  fit  to  wear,"  persons  nnvened  in  ladles' 
wardrobea  might  conclude  that  the  speaker  was  in  very 
moderate  circa  matanoee,  and  iliat  her  stock  of  garments 
wu  poor ;  Bch,  however,  vaa  not  the  eaw,  and  her 
ooatome  tida  raoming  prevented  sndi  a  mppo^Uon. 

The  yonng  man  who  had  been  unfolding  the  coveted 


^ka,  wearily  b^n  to  fold  them  np,  and  replace  them ; 
as  he  passed  up  the  shop  for  this  pniposc,  he  was  stopped 
by  a  superior. 

"  Did  yon  sell  nothing  to  that  lady,  Graham  1" 

**  Nothing,  air,  she  wonld  not  bny." 

"  Very  well,  this  la  the  third  time  that  has  happened 
this  morning;  indeed,  yon  seem  pcenliarly  nnhandy: 
if  it  occur  ag^,  I  ahdl  report  yon." 

The  shopman  went  to  his  accnstomed  plaee,and  righed 
heavily.  "  This  sitnation,"  s^d  h^  "  la  my  only  hope  of 
subdstoiee ;  I  am  very  nnfortanate." 

Many  persons  presented  themselves  socm,  for  it  m  a 
fine  d«y,  and  he  somewhat  retrieved  his  reputation ; 
indeed,  he  had  every  incentive  to  tiy,  for  be  had  a 
mother,  and  a  sister  jnst  growing  out  of  her  ^rihood^ 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  him  for  support. 

By  and  by  the  gas  was  Ughted,  and  its  effects  were 
speedily  risible  on  the  row  of  pale  foees  bdilnd  the 
counter ;  in  some  it  seemed  to  drive  ihdr  heart's  blood 
farther  flx)m  their  cheeks,  while  to  othen  it  was  inspiiar 
tion.  Then  the  eyes  were  bri^t,  and  the  cheeks  glowed 
with  excitement.  At  last  it  was  time  to  leave  off  bnsl- 
neea — ^late  enough  it  came — bat  it  was  there  at  last,  and 
the  ahattera  were  pat  np ;  when  the  "  clearing  aw^  " 
had  been  dnly  performed,  all  the  yonng  men  (with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  who  had  to  unpack  new  arrivals 
of  goods)  betook  timnselves  to  their  recreations.  The 
more  animal  to  sle^,  and  tiie  rest  to  the  most  palatable 
amuaemente  they  cmdd  find. 

Wewill  glance  Into  a  wdl4imiBhed  ritting-ronn  in 
this  honse,  where  dt  two  gentlemen  smoting  together ; 
they  were  the  partners  In  this  house  of  budneiB. 

"  I  wish  those  fellows  wonld  attend  to  thelT  own  bnri- 
ness,  that's  all ;  what  right  hare  they  to  Interfore  with 
mt  I  suppose  I  may  keep  my  shntters  down  as  long  ai 
I  choose,  may  I  noti  Where's  the  freedom  of  English- 
mm,  if  I'm  obliged  to  shut  np  at  an  early  honr  to  oblige 
a  set  of  fellows  who  know  nothing  about  my  aflaiis, 
and  who  agitate  disturbances  between  my  servant*  and 
myaelfl  ehl  Johnson!" 

This  was  BsiA  by  the  more  elderly  of  the  two,  a  hard- 
fcntiued  grey-hdred  man,  ^oes  betrq^ed  a  dis- 
podtion  to  conning. 

His  yonng  oo-partner  replied,  "Why,  yon  see,  rir, 
Piey  say,  Where's  the  freedom  of  EngUihmoi  If  yon  be 
flowed  to  persist  in  not  shntUiMr  np  eariierl" 

"  I  itsax,"  Hud  Mr.  Smith,  not  ddgning  to  take  the 
slighteet  no^  of  the  interruption, "  that  there's  secretly 
a  movement  among  our  people  in  fovour  of  this :  is  it 
B0 1  yon  an  more  irith  them  than  I." 

"  Well,  I  think  there  ia;  that  is,  they  have  had  a 
meeting  among  themsetvce,  and  Oraham  was  in  the 
chidr:  thai  is  a  guarantee  for  the  good  conduct  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  I  think." 

"  How  inctmsistent  I  the  thing  proves  itself;  if  Ui^ 
worked  too  hard,  how  could  they  sit  up  ever  ao  long  to 
hold  a  meeting,  I  ahonld  like  to  know  1  Graham  in  the 
chair,  too— jnst  look  after  Oiaham,  then,  and  see  how 
be  does  Us  doty,  will  you  1 1  saw  Tinemt  stophimthis 
morning,  and  say  something  angrl^,  but  I  don't  know 
what ;  so  just  be  earefol,  and  do  as  I  ask-^ood  even- 
ing." 

Mr.  Smitlt  lived  out  of  town,  and  did  not  generally 
stay  tlU  this  hour,  but  having  some  barineaswith  bis 
partner,  he  was  obliged  to  take  this,  the  only  oi^rtnnity, 
for  a  private  interview. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  not  long  been  a  partner  in  the 
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house,  and  he  had  yet  a  vivid  r«inembrancfl  of  hifl  own  ' 
bard^ipB ;  still  too  he  lon^^d  for  leisnrc  to  read,  so  he 
-ecTOtly  favoured  the  movement  among  the  young  men, 
Itut,  in  consequence  of  his  subordinate  situation,  thought 
it  prudent,  at  1ea«t  for  the  present,  to  conceal  his  senti- 
ments on  the  anhject.  He  was  very  tired,  though  his 
duties  were  lighter,  and  his  hour  of  beginning  Uiter  than 
those  of  the  inferiors ;  he  threw  himself  on  a  couch  by 
the  firendc,  and  shut  his  eyes ;  insemibly  he  fell  asleep, 
and  was  awakened  by  a  dream  in  which  he  distinctly 
heard  his  partner  resolve  never  to  shut  up  at  all ;  a 
position  less  dreadful  would  not  probably  have  broken 
his  slumbers,  bat  he  merely  vwoka  to  resume  tiicm,  for 
he  retired  directly. 

Poor  Oraham  sat  up  late  into  the  night  nTiting 
to  his  mother  and  sister ;  hia  heart  was  full  enough,  yet 
he  wan  a  long  time  tilling  his  paper,  and,  when  he  hnd 
done,  he  said  to  himself, "  Thcrc  H  an  air  of  restraint  in  it 
I  don't  like,  but  I  cannot  tell  her  the  whole  truth,  and 
say  I  feci  til,  and  am  getting  teas  strong  every  day  ;  no, 
no,  that  wonid  break  her  heart  and  poor  Anne's  too,  so 
it  must  go,  I  suppose."  Having  scaled  his  letter,  he 
was  soon  asleep  with  the  rent,  and  had  dreams  of  his 
sunny  countiy  home,  liis  gentle  mother  and  beautiful 
sister ;  dreams  of  his  father's  grave,  and  the  many 
peaceful  evenings  he  had  spent  tending  the  flowers  on 
it ;  dreams  which  were  of  heaven  no  doubt,  and  sent  in 
mercy  to  his  pillow. 

His  mother  and  sistfir  were  sitting  together  by  the 
fire,  and  Anne  had  the  letter  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  her  tiand ;  she  was  a  beautiful  ^r1,  perfectly  pale, 
like  a  statue  of  Parian  marble ;  her  black  hair  was 
simply  parted  on  her  forehead,  whence  it  fell  all  around 
her  shoulders  in  natural  curls ;  a  touch  of  melancholy 
was  on  her  fieatnrea,  and  there  was  a  gentle  aadnc»s  in 
her  voice.  Poor  child,  her  bther  had  been  dead  long 
years,  she  had  seen  her  widowed  mother  pressed  hanl 
by  the  grim  hand  of  poverty  and  disease — no  wonder 
she  had  a  sadness  on  her  Up  and  in  her  eye.  Bhe  was 
pooriy  dnaied,  and  bo  was  her  mother,  but  both  were 
neat. 

"  Dear  mother,  pat  the  woik  by,  iritUe  I  read  John's 
letter ;  jaa  will  cDjoy  it  M  mocb  more  if  yon  do ;  now 
let  me  persuade  you." 

"  Indeed,  my  child,"  tiAd  her  mother,  with  her 
fingers  moving  like  a  lightning  flash,  "  1  must  not,  I 
have  to  finidi  this  work  to-nigbt" 

But  the  widow  was  presently  compelled  to  put  it 
down,  by  a  suppressed  scream  from  Anne,  who  had 
fallen  back  in  her  chair,  funting. 

When  ^e  at  laat  recovered,  she  sobbed  oat,  "O 
mother,  I  can  bear  anything  but  this  bitter  struggling 
for  bread ;  let  as  live  in  the  green  fields  where  there  is 
no  work  to  do.  I  cannot  see  your  face  grow  paler  and 
paler  with  sitting  to  work,  wliile  God  has  scattered  the 
means  by  which  health  may  be  attluned  bo  thickly 
around  ns.  I  have  thought  much  about  it,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done;  dear  mother,"  continued  Anne, 
a  sudden  idea  flushing  her  beautiful  and  excited  features, 
only  to  leave  tliem  the  paler.  "  Could  1  not  earn  more 
in  London  by  my  work  than  here ;  and  then,  perhaiw — 
<>,  if  I  coald  hope  that,  it  would  be  the  happiest  thing 
in  the  world— perh^m  you  need  not  work  at  all, 
mother." 

The  weeping  mother  kissed  her  child,  and,  ha\ing 

Krauaded  nor  to  go  to  rest  at  once,  sat  down  hy  her 
dside,  and  read  John's  hopefhl  letter.  For  thig  in- 
dulgence the  poor  woe-worn  widow  paid  by  Bitting  up 
late  into  the  morning  to  complete  her  task. 

At  last  she  laydown  by  her  child,  and  slept  in 
peace.  Vivid  memories  of  her  early  and  happy  married 
life  wreathed  her  pale  lips  in  a  gladder  Kmile  than  Uwy 


ever  gave  waking.  0  sleep  !  thou  death  of  woe  and 
life  of  joy !  how  art  thou  conrtcd  by  the  poor  and 
wretched  !  thou  weighest  down  the  eyelids  fevered  with 
tears,  and  seemingly  so  restlcsfl  ;  thou  stillest  the  pal- 
pitating heart,  bfuiishcAt  the  sighing  of  the  sad.  and 
gildest  even  the  brow  of  health  with  a  lovelier  beauty. 
So  this  couple  might  have  felt— this  mother  and  her 
child.  Anne's  dan  hair  strayed  over  her  vhite  pilloT, 
her  cheek  was  flashed  with  sleep ;  well  might  her 
mother,  gaang  on  her  in  the  pale  moonlight,  <>}acnlatc, 
"  angel  of  beauty,"  and  clasp  her  yet  more  fondly  than 
before, 

A  very  difierent  scene  awaits  us  now.  In  a  momin;? 
room  splendidly  furnished  sat  the  young  lady  with 
whose  appearance  my  tale  opens,  her  broUtcr,  and  father. 
Bhe  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  rme-coloured  curtains,  and 
ccrt^ly  had  made  no  mistake  when  she  said  tliat  colour 
suited  her  complexion.  The  morning  son  cast  the  rich 
hue  of  the  damask  on  her  face.  8ho  was  dresiicd  in 
simple  white,  with  a  bouquet  of  violets  in  her  iMinore, 
and  was  m^ing  breakfast.  The  table  was  elegantly 
laid  out,  yet  with  no  \-ulgar  superfluity.  There  wa»  no 
lack  of  conversation,  for  all  three  bad  Wvcly  spirits,  and 
the  young  lady's  ethereal  temperament  most  have 
gladdened  a  stoic. 

"  Dear  papa,  was  it  not  a  pleasant  party  last  night," 
said  she,  "  and  don't  yon  think  Jane  Edwarda'  lover  ■ 
very  handsome  young  manT" 

"  Uia  forehead  is  too  low,  and  his  hair  scarcely  dark 
enough,'*  interrupted  her  brother. 

"  Be  silent.  Charles,  I  hog.  I  am  veil  aware  that  it 
is  an  impossibility  for  one  gentleman  to  hear  another 
praised  without  making  nn  objection;  let  yours  be 
mute  dissent  now.   Don't  you  agree  with  me,  papal 

"  My  dear  Adelaide,"  said  Dr.  Loeson,  "  you  lay  down 
an  inrariable  rule  of  conduct  for  genU^men,  and  imme- 
diately ask  me  to  tnmgress  it — scarcely  com  pUmentaiy, 
my  love." 

"  I  should  have  s^d  young  gentlemen  perhaps," 
answered  she ;  "  now,  pnpa  t " 
"  Well,  Adelaide,  he  is  very  goodlooking;  and  what 

is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  his  character  is  tmly 
admirable." 

"  Perhaps,"  continued  the  young  lady,  "  you  think 
his  brother  handsomer  than  himself." 

"  Certainly,  Adelaide,  you  are  the  best  judge  there," 
sudDr.  Leewn,"yoahadhimaUtoyoanelfthegreatcr 
part  of  the  evening." 

"  O  papa,  that  is  too  bad — I  did  not  indeed — how  vtrr 
odd  to  say  that." 

"  Odd  or  not,  I  m^ntain  papa  is  rarrect,  Miss  Ade- 
laide," said  Charles,  playfblly;  " it  yns^Mst  as  it  happtniii 
at  Mn.  Cecil's  the  other  evening.  Come,  papa,  it  is  time 
ve  were  lesTing,  it  ia  nearly  nine." 

After  an  aflwtionate  adieu,  though  they  were  to  meet 
again  to  dine  at  five.  Dr.  Leeson  and  his  son  went  to 
their  professional  duties,  and  Adelaide  was  alone.  She 
was  Bumnmded  with  every  element  of  happiness,  and 
hers  was  a  nature  to  apply  them  to  the  benefit  of  herself 
and  others.  To  please  Charles,  whose  pet  study  wa.« 
painting,  she  went  on  with  a  group  of  flowers  she  had 
begun  Kir  him.  For  her  father  she  practised  his  favourite 
songs,  and  she  went  from  one  light  employment  tn 
another,  with  the  guety  of  a  spring-bird.  Presoitly  a 
friend  sent  her  some  flowers,  and  she  replenished  the 
vases  on  the  mantle-piece— an  employment  she  never 
allowed  any  one  to  usurp.  3he  was  just  putting  the  la< 
roee  into  a  beautiful  porcelain  onuunent,  when  a  semnt 
announced  Captain  Mortlake.  He  came  from  Hue- 
Edwards,  to  bnng  with  her  love  a  pledge  of  fiicodahip. 
This  "  pledge  of  friendship"  created  no  amallembwras^- 
ment  between  the  two  young  people,  when  U  was  taken 
out  of  the  paper  in  which  it  bad  been  seal^  op.— 
Attached  to  a  delicate  gold  chain  was  a  miniature  por- 
trait of  the  Captain  himself .'  He  waa  brother  to  Jane 
Edwards'  intended  huBband,  and  the  handsome  gentle- 
man who  bad  engrossed  the  ctHiverBationof  breakfiMtimc' 
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"How  misckierooB  Jane  is  I**  fl^d  the  yowig  man  i 
blushing ;  "  I  wondered  why  she  borrowed  the  oiiginal 
miuiatare  from  my  brother,  but  now  I  see.   The  chain 
she  bought  in  Venice  when  we  were  there  last  Hay :  in  ' 
it  not  delicate  r  I 

"  Beaatifiil !  How  very  fine  the  -work  is  1  the  Yene- 
tbn  chains  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  I  know.  I 
am  sure  the  report  does  not  exceed  the  reaJity." 

The  Captain,  being  very  much  embanuEsed,  took  pify 
on  Adelaide  who  wa»  not  less  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
Rlrange  present  of  which  he  had  been  the  unconscious 
bearer,  and  soon  took  his  leave. 

After  he  went,  Adelaide  sat  some  time  with  the  beau- 
Uful  little  punting  in  her  hand.  How  noble  were  those 
features,  and  how  pure  and  good  the  expression  !  It  wae 
set  in  pearls,  but  really  the  jewels  added  nothing  to  the 
Tabic  of  it  in  her  eyes.  She  began  to  think  that  perhaps 
siiehad  a  little,  only.a  little,  prepossession  in  his  favour. 
She  replaced  the  portrait  in  its  velvet  case,  and  took  it 
up  Btoirs  to  put  it  away  among  her  treasures ;  she  should 
never  wear  it  of  course,  that  would  not  do ;  bat  sheiraB 
glad  to  hare  a  vivid  representation  of  those  noble  fea- 
tures perpetually  at  her  command.  Many  a  time  that 
day  waH  one  drawer  opened.  She  loved  the  original 
better  every  time  she  gazed  on  the  rcprcsentatiou,  and 
thanked  Jane  in  her  heart,  though  slie  reiwlvcd  to  scold 
her  openly,  for  sending  her  such  a  thing.  The  Captain 
was  more  candid  about  it,  and  thanked  his  sister-in-law 
ckct  for  the  kindness  she  had  shown  in  becoming  thus 
his  pioneer  with  Adelude;  but  playfully  reproved  her 
for  the  love  of  mischief  she  displayed  in  makii^  him  the 
l>Garcr  of  his  own  portrait  to  a  lady  he  had  only  seen 
half  a  dozen  times  in  his  life. 

The  next  day,  Jane  and  her  betrothed  being  veiy  busy 
about  their  house,  furnishing,  &c.,  the  Captain  resolved 
to  devote  bis  morning  to  the  &ir  lady  who  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  heart;  he  arrived  just  as  her 
brother  and  papa  had  left.  She  was  alone,  simply  dressed 

on  the  preceding  day,  but  with  one  white  loae  in  her 
beautiful  black  hair.  She  was  folding  op  the  newspaper 
to  put  it  away  till  papa's  return,  when  the  name  of 
Capuin  Mortlake  caught  her  cja^ ;  it  was  prefixed  to  a 
speech  of  cousidemble  length  on  the  subject  of  unne- 
L'efjiarily  late  hours  of  business.  She  sat  down  to  peruse 
it,  and  as  she  read  how  shamelessly  ladles  vastA  the 
time  of  the  shopmen  in  haberdashen'  establishments. 
Captain  Hortlue  entered,  and  she  was  surprised  with 
tiie  blush  oFMKmTiction  on  her  check.  She  hastily  laid 
down  the  paper  and  welcomed  him,  and  though  his 
(juick  eye  bad  caught  sight  of  what  she  had  l>een  perus- 
iog,  he  sud  nothing  about  it.  But  Adelaide  could  not 
help  turning  the  conversation  on  that  subject.  "  Bo  you 
really  believe,  Captain  Mortlake,  that  theso  young  men 
are  overtasked  1  it  seems  such  an  easy  employment  for  a 
man  to  stand  still  all  day  and  handle  silks  and  ribbons." 

"  It  aeeiiu  easy,"  said  the  Captain,  "  to  ladies  who  do 
not  know  how  hard  work  it  is ;  but  there  is  no  position 
which  becomes  painful  sooner  than  standing,  and  it  is 
really  unnecessary'  that  persons  should  purchase,  things 
of  Uiis  kind  at  any  rate,  at  such  late  bouts  as  we  find 
they  do." 

He  spoke  with  some  warmth,  and  Adelaide  siud,  "But 
/  never  go  shopping  in  the  evening,  and  therefore  am 
not  implicated  in  the  censure  impUed  by  your  observa- 

lions." 

"  Xo  one,"  replied  the  Captain  with  unaffected  emo- 
tion, "who  knows  Miss  Leeeon  suspects  her  of  any 
thing  ungenerous,  and  none  can  admire,  more  than  1, 
the  admirable  precision  with  which  she  performs  those 
household  duties  which  unhappily  devolve  upon  her. 
Not  that  I  view  the  management  and  direction  of  an 
e.iiablislunent  &s  unpleasant  to  any  right-minded  lady, 
but  you  have  them  to  perform  sooner  than  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  would  have  led  us  to  expect." 

"  l>ray  say  no  more,"  said  AdeWde^  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  her  mother.  "Nov 
teU  me  in  what  possible  way  I  can  be  implicated  T 


"  Since  you  insist  on  knowing,  I  will  say  that  you 
'  leave  your  ser^'ants,  perhaps,  no  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing what  they  require,"  replied  he, "  but  a  few  minutes  late 
at  night,  and  this  is  one  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the 
evil,  after  all  has  been  said,  anddone,  and  written  against 
it ;  and  yon  may  inconsiderately  sometimes  give  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  yourself,  and  then  come  away  without 
purchasing."  Captain  Mortlake  blushod  deeply  as  he 
said  this,  for  he  would  have  done  any  thing  except  con- 
ceal or  disguise  his  principles,  rather  than  give  pain  to 
Adelaide.  She  was  a  kind-hearted  girl,  but  she  did  not 
relish  this  reproof,  mild  as  it  w&s,  and  so  she  set  herself 
in  array  against  the  principles  advocated  by  her  admirer." 

"  Well,  Captun  Mortlake,  after  all,  f  do  not  see 
that  drapers'  riiopmen  work  harder  than  other  trades- 
people ;  as  to  late  hours  the  people  can  shut  up  when 
they  like.   1  think  it  ridiculous  to  interfere." 

Captain  Mortlake  resumed,  "  There  is  some  excuse  for 
people  to  keep  late  hours  when  they  sell  provisions  and 
such  necessary  things,  but  I  think  not  the  shadow  of  a 
shade,  for  linen-dn^ters.  But  as  I  despair  of  persuad- 
ing yon  by  tiiis  kind  of  argument — consider  what  a 
boon  it  would  be  to  those  young  men,  to  have  an  hour 
or  two  of  an  evening  to  spend  at  books.  Think  too, 
that  at  least  some  of  than  will  one  day  be  rich  and 
influential  men, — " 

"  And  then,"  interrupted  Adeh^de,  laughing,  "  having 
had  the  advantage  of  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
system  you  condemn,  theiy  iriU  be  better  men  for  you. 
Sow  let  US  say  nn  more  about  tlds  nonsense." 

"  Yeiy  well,  Miss  Leeson,  tlien  I  will  bid  you  good 
morning." 
"  Good  morning." 

There  he  stood  again  on  the  steps  of  the  house  which 
contained  all  that  was  dearest  and  fairest  to  him  in  life. 
He  had  determined  to  spend  three  long  hours  with  her, 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  her  discover  something  of 
his  love ;  but  now  he  was  farther  than  ever  from  this. 
He  walked  on  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  wondering 
whether  he  might  not  have  said  what  he  had  said  in  a 
gentler  way,  but,  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  never 
regretting  that  he  had  avowed  his  opinions,  although, 
perhaps,  he  felt  sony  that  he  had  so  suddenly  taken  his 
leave.  Ho  had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  having  lost 
something  valuable,  but  what,  he  could  not  tdl.  At  last 
he  reached  home,  (he  lodged  with  his  brother  in  a  plea- 
sant house  in  Cbipham ;)  and  then  sat  down,  leaned  his 
aims  upon  tbo  table,  and  bent  down  his  fine  head  upon 
them  lor  very  dcsolateness.  To  his  jaundiced  mind  his 
brother's  happiness  appeared  selfish,  thoroughly  selfish. 
He  sat  for  houn,  and  then  suddenly  got  up  to  prepare  a 
speech  forameeting  which  waato  takepUeethatevening, 
in  defence  of  the  principles  so  ridiculed  by  Adel^de. 
Would  it  have  been  strange  if  he,  a  young  man  of  birth 
and  wealth,  had  in  such  circumstances  turned  his  back 
on  bis  toiling  brethren,  and  been  happy  in  the  lore  of 
Adehiide  t  If  such  a  thought  glanced  across  bis  mind 
he  banished  it  directly ;  and  those  who  heard  him  speak 
that  evening  sympathised  with  his  supposed  ill-health, 
when  he  rose  wiui  a  pale  cheek  and  agitated  features. 
But  they  felt  their  hCMt's  blood  grow  warmer,  and  more 
capable  of  brotherly  love,  as  the  speaker  poured  lavishly 
before  them  the  treasures  of  his  rich  mind,  and  culti- 
vated imagination. 

Well  earned  were  the  ring^g  cheers  that  made  the 
roof  of  their  place  of  meeting  echo — hardly  earned,  for 
the  heart  within  the  orator  reproached  the  boldness  of 
his  tongue,  and  nunly  taied  to  restrain  it  by  fears  <^ 
losing  uie  love  of  the  beautiful  Adelude.  Aner  he  had 
finished  be  left  the  meeting,  and  sunk  again  into  his 
desponding  posture  of  the  morning. 

Adelaide  felt  guilty  after  Captain  Mortlake  left  her. 
She  knew  she  had  done  wrong  in  answering  flippantly 
about  a  pracUce,  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  of  con- 
udeiable  impoitinceto'Iumdredsof  herfisllow-creatures. 
She  called  up  her  lover's  look  of  reproach,  his  gentle 
manner,  and  hurriedly  ran  up  stairs.   Having  taken 
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the  miniatore  oataf  Ita  cue,  she  sat  with  itin  her  hand 
woodering  how  she  had  had  the  heart  to  cause  a  shadow 
of  pain  to  dim  the  lustre  of  that  good-tempered  fitoe. 
But  she  had  a  habit  which  is  not  onoommon,  of  being 
averse  to  own  herself  in  the  wrong ;  jet,  after  s  time, 
softer  thoughts  came,  and  when  she  oonsidered  how 
necesaaiy  to  her  iiappiness  it  was  that  B^^inald  should 
lore  her,  she  felt  iwiy  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet  and 
own  her  error.  She  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  this — 
she  had  sent  him  away.  Oh  if  he  had  stayed  for  a/ew 
minutes  hmger  than  ne  did<  She  flaotuabed  between 
pride  and  paidteoce  till  the  evening,  and  i^peared  then 
with aheated  cheek  and  a  throbhing  heart,  Ul  conoeaied 
or  eclipsed  by  the  gorgeous  drass  she  wore,  and  in  which 
she  was  escorted  by  her  brother  to  a  dinner  party.  She 
felt  that  inability  to  bear  inactivity,  which  is  often  the 
coQoomitant  of  strong  mental  excitement.  When  was 
her  t&ugh  bo  clear,  though  there  was  something  of  an 
unusual  wildness  in  it  now!  When  had  she  looked  so 
inspired  as  when  she  convened  with  the  young  poet 
next  her,  just  watchiog  the  dawning  of  his  ftmeT  She 
advanced  the  most  extiavagant  opinions,  and  supported 
them  with  an  aptness  of  quotation  which  delighted, 
while  it  sorprised  her  companion.  The  brilliant  lights, 
the  fascimitioa  of  being  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the 
excitement  of  her  mind,  all  prompted  her  to  an  unnatu- 
ral exertion  oS  strength.  Among  other  subjects  of  con- 
versation, that  of  iuB  monuDg  was  brought  on  the  tapis, 
and  with  a  severity  of  contempt  hitherto  concealed  even 
from  herself,  ahe  oondemned  the  efforts  which  were 
being  made.  Her  brother  was  astonished;  he  knew 
there  were  depths  in  his  sister's  character  be  had  never 
gtthomed,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  this.  What  had 
excited  herl  what  gave  the  piquant  to  her  conversa- 
tion  in  such  abundance  i 

Poor  Adelaide  I  she  was  tiTing  to  forget  herself;  aa 
if  the  most  brilliant  sallies  of  wit  could  make  her  forget 
that  fluttering  heart  I  When  she  reached  home,  and  sat 
in  her  bed-room,  by  one  lamp,  alone,  and  worn  out  by 
her  excitement,  she  felt  how  ouavailing  had  been  all  her 
efforts  to  be  happy.  Taking  from  her  person  the  glit- 
tering gems  she  wtoe,  as  she  proceeded  to  replace  them 
by  the  rast  of  her  jewels,  the  portrait-case  caught  her 
eye;  again  was  it  opened,  she  threw  the  ch^  round  her 
neck,  aa  though  that  really  brought  her  lover  nearer ; 
and  merely  removing  her  heavy  velvet  dress,  lay  down 
exhausted,  and,  with  the  portrait  in  her  hand,  fell  into 
an  uneasy  slumber. 

It  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  again  to  the  Qrahams. 
The  next  morning,  after  Anne's  out-hnrst  of  grief,  a 
letter  was  written  congratolating  John  on  his  prospects, 
poor  as  they  were,  and  asking  him  to  get  an  engag^nent 
for  hia  sister  with  some  dress-maker,  as  she  much  wished 
to  be  earning  more  than  she  was  getting  in  the  country. 
"  It  will  be  a  heavy  grief,"  concluded  the  poor  widow's 
letter,  "  to  be  alone  here,  and  to  have  my  two  children 
separate  from  me,  and  &om  each  other.  But  it  is  all 
ariai^;ed  for  the  best,  and  we  have  hitherto  been 
mereltnlly  snmoited,  and  must  not  mnnnnr  at 
whatever  Providence  may  lay  upon  ns."  John  looked 
out  for  an  adwtisement  next  day,  and  found  one  which 
he  thought  woold  mit.  He  answered  it,  and  Anne  was 
directed  to  come  to  London  with  all  speed. 

She  answered  joyfully,  (for  to  her  untutored  imagina- 
tion, the  future  Ot  her  Ufe  in  London  was  an  £2  Dorado 
of  riches,)  and  told  her  brother  she  would  ctane  up  by 
the  stage  the  next  Thursday.  Her  brother  stole  out 
after  business  hours,  and  engaged  a  small,  but  neat 
lodging  for  her ;  though  it  may  be  conjectnred  that  at 
that  time  of  night  he  had  a  difficulty  in  meeting  with  a 
respectable  one  ;  but  he  succeeded  at  last,  and  with  a 
generosity  which  almost  exhausted  his  funds,  he  paid 
a  month's  rent  in  advance,  and  directed  the  mistreds  of 
the  hougeto  furnish  the  little  cup-board  by  the  fire-place 
wiUi  tea,  wagu,  &c- 
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THB  LAKES  OF  KaLARNET. 
PuEUs  there  nerer  was  a  tbne  in  which  pnUie 
interest  and  attention  were  more  staingly  attnuited 
towards  Ireland  than  the  present.  To  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  neceesitoua  peaaautiy,  and  to  make  amends 
for  the  fiuluie  of  their  most  importaniort^iatiie  diffi- 
cult task  imposed  upon  our  nilen;  while  the  education 
of  the  ignorant,  and  the  employment  ^  laige  masses 
of  the  people  on  pablie  works     ntllitj,  are  likemse  i 
receiving  Uiat  share  of  attention  which  thdr  importance  |i 
demands. 

There  is  also,  in  this  country,  a  widespread  feeling  || 
of  kindliness  and  sympathy  towards  the  warm-hearted  || 
inhabitants  of  oor  sister  island,  and  many  a  heart  is  '\ 
moved  with  uompaarion  at  their  present  Buflbring^  and  ^ 
at  the  bondage  (though  a  willing  one)  in  whieh  they  \ 
are  held.   Dees  it  ever  occur  to  such  that  there  lies  ' 
within  their  own  power  an  ox  tensive  means  of  usefalnc&i 
to  the  lrish,and  a  f&r  more  effectual  one  than  the  mere 
giving  of  alms  ooold  supply  1    The  moans  we  allude  \o  i 
are  simply  the  cultivation  of  a  more  friendly  intereouiw  ! 
with  the  people,  and  the  turning  towards  their  beautiful 
isle,  a  portjon  ot  that  stream  of  eager  tourisla  which  an- 
nually sets  in  towards  the  shores  of  the  Khine  and  the 
i^ine. 

"  impossible  I"  we  seem  to  hear  our  reader  say ; 
"  absolutely  impoeaible,  while  Ireland  is  in  its  preeeai 
unsettled  state,  and  while  the  public  prints  are  toeming  ' 
with  accounts  of  Irish  massacres."    These  certainiy  ' 
would  appear,  at  first  sight,  good  reasons  for  declining  , 
a  tour  in  Ireland ;  but  wnen  we  inquire  fully  into  Uie  | 
matter,  it  becomes  evident  thai  the  deep-rooled  hatzed  , 
and  revenge  which  prompt  the  Iridi  mimieia,  can  have  | 
no  place  towards  tue  summer  touristy  and  are  never  { 
found  to  be  exercised  without  a  keen  seuae  uf  wrung.  > 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  fidelity  of  the  Iriab,  or  Jean  | 
to  trusL  his  person  in  their  power,  read  Mr.  and  Mr*. 
Hail's  works,  illustn^ve  of  tne  Irish  character ;  and  il,  : 
moreover,  he  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  inteiest  and 
desinblencss  of  exchanging  a  foreign  trip  for  one  to  the 
Emerald  Isle,  let  him  peruae  "  A  Week  at  Killaniey,''  ■  . 
by  the  same  pleasing  writers,  or  let  him,  at  any  ' 
contemplate  Uie  ^otch  we  here  offer  him  from  that  { 
source.  m 

As  there  can  be  no  pbasore  in  travelling  without  a  ' 
sense  of  aecuriliyi  let  us,  before  we  set  out,  endeavour  to  | 
still  the  fears  ol  those  who,  "  in  utter  ignorauoe  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  have  formed  unaccountably  er-  I 
roneous  opinions  on  the  subject." 

"  For  ourselves,"  say  the  authors,  "we  never  hesi- 
tated to  make  journeys  at  all  hours  ol  the  day  or  night, 
upon  ordinary  jaunting-cars,  under  the  full  ccmvictiun  ' 
mat  we  were  as  safe  as  we  should  have  been  between  i 
Kensington  and  Hyde  Park.   It  is  not  enough  to  amy 
that  we  never  encountered  insult  or  iiyary ;  we  never  \ 
met  with  the  smallest  interruption,  incivility,  or  eves 
discourtesy,  that  could  induce  a  suspicion  that  wrong 
or  rudeness  was  intended.   During  our  various  wander 
ings  we  have  been  located  at  all  sorts  of  '  honaea  of  en-  , 
tertaiument,'  from  the  stately  hotel  of  the  city,  to  the  'I 
poor  '  cabaret'  of  a  mountain  village;  we  ae\-er  li»^t  , 
the  value  of  a  shilling  by  misconduct  on  the  pan  uf  ' 
those  to  whom  our  property  was  entrusted.   Weataould.  '\ 
indeed,  ill  discharge  our  dn^  if  we  did  not  tntify,  as  ' 
strongly  as  language  enabUe  us  to  do>  to  the  gmianty  . 
and  honesty  of  the  Irish  character."  , 

With  this  ample  pr^se  of  the  people,  let  ns  follow  the 
steps  of  the  tourists  through  the  counirr,  until  we  . 
arrive  at  the  charming  scenes  presented  by  the  LakR> 
of  KUtamey.    So  great  have  been  the  achievemmts 


( 1 )  A  Weik  at  KilUmey,  by  Hr.  sad  Mn.  8.  a  HaO.  Un- 
don:  Jemniah  How.  1B43. 
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of  steam  vithin  the  last  few  years,  that  those  scenes 
are  now  within  thirty-alx  hours'  journey  of  London ;  so 
ttiat  in  that  short  period  "  a  dcmsen  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis may  have  exchanged  the  close  atmosphere  of  a 
gmt  city  for  the  pure  air  of  lake  and  mountainj  and 
the  eudloBB  pile  of  biick  for  aceneiy  unsurpassed  in 
natiusl  loTeUneu* 

Bj  the  usual  route  the' journey  is  performed  by  rail- 
my  to  Bristol  in  four  hours,  thence  by  steamboat  to 
Cork  in  aboat  twenty-four,  and  aftcrwaids  by  the  usual 
conveyances  to  Killamey  in  eight  hours.  Instead  -of 
the  miserable  aocommodatioQ  of  the  old  sailing  packets, 
and  the  wearinese,  danger,  and  expense,  of  a  long 
voyage,  the  viutor  to  Ircluul  can  now  make  it  a  de- 
lightfu  pleasure  trip,  promiung  advantages  and  eiyoy- 
mento  fiuly  equal  to  t&ow  of  many  a  more  ezteiued 
tonr. 

The  first  object  of  interest  is  Cork  harbour,  gloomy 
and  forbidding  at  a  distance,  with  its  bold  and  fortified 
headlands;  but  spreading  out,  as  you  approach,  into  a 
noble  expanse  of  sea,  whose  glittering  biuowa  wash  the 
shores  (asevenl  small isluds, which  give  variety  to  the 
scene.  This  harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  aod  most 
beaotifol  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  said  to  be  Urge  enough 
to  contain  the  whole  British  navy.  The  town  of  Cove, 
fronting  the  mouth  of  the  baitiour,  rises  from  the 
water's  edge,  terrace  above  terrace,  and  the  shore  is  on 
all  sides  covered  with  villas,  surrounded  by  m^estic  and 
graceful  trees. 

I^uung  the  islands,  and  proceeding  up  the  beautiful 
river  Lee,  various  objects  interest  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  banks  are  pleasingly  diversified  the  whole  dis- 
tance>  which,  reckoning  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
to  the  quay  at  Cork,  is  about  twelve  miles.  "  As  we 
proceed  along,  tho  land  seems  always  around  us ;  the 
river,  in  its  perpetaal  changes,  appears  a  aeries  of  lakes, 
I  from  which  there  is  no  passage,  except  over  one  of  the 
,  encompassing  hills.  These  bUIs  an  idad  from  the 
Bommit  to  the  water's  edge  with  every  variety  of  foliage ; 
graceful  villas  and  ornamental  cottages  are  scattered 
among  them  in  profusion,  and  here  and  there  some 
ancient  ruin  recalls  a  story  of  tho  past." 

This  delightful  voyage  ends  in  a  disembarkation  at 
the  busy  ai^  prosperous  city  of  Cork.  Here  we  must 
not  detain  our  reader  except  to  notice  one  of  the  ndgh- 
booTing  localities,  the  villi^  of  Blarney,  situated  about 
four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Cork.  The  romantic 
ruins  of  Blarney  Castle,  beautifiil  as  they  are,  have  con- 
tributed br  lees  to  the  £uue  of  this  spot  than  one  parti- 
cular stone,  lying  among  them,  and  said  to  possess  moat 
remarkable  qouiUee.  "  What,  or  how  the  stone  ob- 
toined  its  singular  reputation  it  isdifficult  to  determine : 
the  exact  position,  among  the  ruins  of  the  castie,  is  also 
a  matter  of  doubt.  The  peasant-guides  humour  the 
visitor  according  to  his  capacity  for  climbing,  and  direct 
either  to  tho  summit  or  tho  base,  the  attention  of  him 
who  desires  to  'greet  it  with  a  holy  kiss.'  He  who  has 
been  dipped  in  the  Shannon  is  presumed  to  have  ob- 
tained in  abundance  the  gift  of  that  cool  courage  which 
makes  an  Irishman  at  ease,  and  unconstrained  in  all 
places  and  under  all  dnnunstanees,  and  he  who  has 
kissed  the  Blarney  stone  is  assumed  to  be  endowed  wiUi 
a  fluent  and  persuasive  tongue,  although  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  insincerity,  tho  term  'blarney*  being  gene- 
rally used  to  characterise  words  that  are  meant  neither 
to  be  honest  nor  troe." 

There  are  several  routes  fkom  Cork  to  Killamey,  the 
shortest  not  being  the  most  picturesque.  The  modes  of 
travelling  are  in  some  eases  peculiar  to  the  eountrj- 
Post^haises  and  stage-ooaobes  are,  indt^,  to  be  met 
with,  but  these  have  been  nearly  dixplaced  by  public 
cars.  The  Irish  cars  are  of  three  kinds — "  the  covered 
car,"  "the  inside  jaunting  car,"  and  "  the  outside  jaunt- 
ing ear  the  last  being  the  mosbcommon.  It  is  a  light 
and  convenient  carriage,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  alight 
without  stopping.  It  is  driven  with  a  single  borsc,  the 
driver  occnpyiDg  a  small  seat  in  iront,  and  the  pas- 


Bcngere  sitting  back  to  back  along  tho  sides.  The  foot 
boards  are  of  iron,  and  are  made  with  hinges,  so  that 
they  may  be  turned  up  to  protect  the  cushions  during 
rain,  l^ivate  cars  of  this  description  are  neatly  and 
even  el^pintly  made,  but  those  which  are  hired  are 
often  bad^  built  and  uncomfortable.  Since  ISlfi  public 
cars  of  a  very  convenient  kind  have  been  established  in 
Ireland.  These  are  calculated  to  hold  twelve,  fourteen, 
or  sixteen  persons,  and  are  generally  driven  with  three 
horses,  at  tno  rate  of  seven  Irish  miles  an  hour.  They 
are  the  suocessful  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  Mr. 
Bianconi,  a  native  of  Uilan.  Wheit  he  started  tiis  first 
car,  fh>m  Clonmel  to  Cahir,  he  was  frequ^tly  for  vrhoie 
weeks  without  a  passenger;  while  at  the  present  time  his 
cars  are  to  bo  seen  in  every  district  of  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. Uis  stud  consists  of  thirteen  hundred  horses ;  and 
his  cars  travel  daUy  nearly  four  thousand  miles,  visiting 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cities  and  towns.  The 
fare  for  each  person  averages  about  two-pence  per  mile. 
"  It  would  bo  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  conceive  the  im- 
mense influence  which  this  establishment  has  had  upon 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  country ;  its  intro- 
duction, indeed,  has  boon  only  second  to  Hom  of  steam 
in  promoting  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  by  facilitating 
intercourse  betwew  remote  districts,  and  enabling  the 
farmer  to  transact  his  own  business  at  a  small  expense, 
and  with  little  sacrifice  of  time."  Thede  vehicles  are 
open,  but  large  leather  aprons  in  some  degree  protect 
the  traveller;  while  tho  steadiness  of  the  driven  and 
excelleuce  of  the  horses  fUrther  promote  his  comfort. 

The  most  picturesque  road  frum  Cork  to  Killamey  is 
that  along  which  we  now  invito  the  reader.  For  some 
miles  Uie  tourist  keeps  on  elevated  ground  south  of  tho 
Lee,  and  in  his  way  toward  the  town  and  castle  of 
Macroom  sees  many  beautiful  villas  and  venerable  time- 
worn  castles.  After  passing  Macroom,  and  a  village 
called  Inchageela,  or  the  Island  of  the  Hostage,  the  rood 
beoomes  irild  uid  rugged,  huge  rocks  overhang  it,  and 
above  these  tower  hills  and  mountiuns  covered  with 
heath  and  furze,  and  other  plant«  tliat  love  an  arid  soil. 
Here  the  Lee  widens  into  a  sheet  of  water,  forming  the 
picturesque  Lough  AUua,  and  along  its  northern  margin 
the  road  winds  tor  about  three  miles,  becoming  more 
and  more  solitary  as  it  leads  towards  tho  source  of  the 
river,  vUeh  takes  its  rise  in  a  singularly  romantic  lake 
called  tiougane  Bam.  The  car  stops  at  two  miles  dis- 
tance fnnn  this  lake,  in  onlcr  that  the  travellers  may 
proceed  on  foot  over  a  road  that  is  scsicely  passable  for 
ordinary  vehicles.  "  A  sudden  tnming  in  the  road  brings 
him  within  view,  and  almost  over  the  lake  of  Uougsne 
Barra.  A  scene  of  more  utter  loneliness,  stem  grandeur, 
or  savage  magnifioenco,  it  is  difficoit  to  conceive; 
redeemed,  however,  as  all  things  savage  are,  by  one  pas- 
ssge  of  genUe  and  inviting  beauty,  upon  which  the  eye 
turns  as  to  a  spring-well  in  the  desert — the  littio  ialaud, 
with  its  group  of  graceful  ash-trees  and  ruined  cliapel. 
Down  from  the  surrounding  mountains  rush  numerous 
streams,  tributaries  to  the  lake,  that  collects  and  scnd.^ 
them  forth  in  a  bountiful  riveiv-^for  hero  the  Loo  has  its 
source— until  they  form  the  noble  harbour  of  Cork,  and 
lose  themselves  In  tho  broad  Atlantic.  In  euumer  these 
streams  are  genUc  riUs,  but  in  winter  fiHuning  cataracts ; 
mshing  over  ridges  of  projecting  rocks,  and  baring 
them  even  of  the  lichen  that  strives  to  cling  to  their 
sides." 

The  little  island  above-named  is  classed  among  tho 
"holiest"  places  in  Ireland,  for  on  it  stands  the 
hermitage  of  SLFin  Bar,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  tiiere 
previous  to  fais  founding  the  Cathedral  of  Cork.  The 
numerous  superstitions  connected  with  this  saint  arc  in 
a  great  mesHurc  dying  away,  but  still  there  are  annual 
arrivals  of  pilgrims  who  confidently  expect  to  be  healed 
of  all  their  diseases  by  visiting  this  spot,  and  bathing 
in  the  consecrated  waters  of  tho  holy  well.  The  romantic 
grandeur  of  the  whole  Bccno  inspired  the  following 
lines,  written  by  a  native  of  Cork,  and  forming  part  of 
a  longer  composition  on  tho  same  s^liiect : — 
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"  Tliere  is  n  grmi  island  in  lonp  Goiifpine  Bam, 
Where  AIlu  of  songs  rush«f  forth  like  an  srrow  ; 
In  deeu-TaUry'd  Drnnond  a  tkoiisiuid  wild  funntaina 
Come  down  to  that  lake,  from  thrir  hone  in  the  mountains. 
Thera  grows  the  vild-ash ;  and  a  time-stricken  willow 
Ijookfl  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  thn  billow. 
As  like  somo  f»y  child  thnt  Bad  moDitor  scorning. 
It  lightly  laughs  back  to  the  Liugh  of  the  inoming. 

"  And  its  Eone  of  dark  hills — oh  I  to  see  them  all  brightening 
When  tile  tempest  flings  out  his  red  banner  of  Ughtutnff, 
And  the  w«tm  eome  4own  'mid  the  thunder's  deep  rattle. 
Like  cbuu  from  their  nills  at  the  Toiee  of  the  battle ; 

And  brightly  the  fire-crested  billows  are  gleaming, 
And  wildly  from  Malloc  the  eagles  are  scrruiitiug ; 
Oh  where  is  tho  dwelling,  in  valley  or  highland. 
So  meet  for  a  bard  ns  that  lone  Utile  island  ?" 

Uq  resuming  the  journey,  the  traveller  enters  the  pafw 
of  KetDi-an  cigh,  whvTe  the  moiiDtain,  divided  by  Home 
convultiioii  of  natnie,  leaver  a  narrow  path,  nearly  two 
miles  in  length,  overhung  on  either  rtide  by  perpendicular 
masBes  clothed  in  wild  ivy  and  underwood.  This  wild 
Kcene  was  a  place  of  rendezvoun  for  the  KockiteK  in  the 
diAturbanceit  of  1822.  Several  hundreds  of  thepeawuity 
were  ttwom  to  obey  a  my»teriou«  Captain  Rock,  and  in 
thifl  place  they  formed  their  plans,  and  Kent  out  detach- 
menliH  demanding  money  andumuof  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  From  thi«  pass  to  Bantry  the  road  is  atill  wild, 
and  the  land  )it4le  cnltivated.  The  bay  of  Bantry, 
"  unaurpaflfled  by  any  harbour  in  the  kingdom  for  natural 
beauties,  combined  with  natural  advantagc.'i,"  it*  the 
next  great  object  of  interest  Near  it  the  road  is  one 
continued  line  of  beauty,  of  which  the  fine  expauKC  of 
water  dotted  with  green  islands,  the  well-wooded  plan- 
tationit  of  the  Earl  of  Banti^-,  and  tho  Killvncy 
mountains,  form  the  principal  feature:!. 

The  lover  of  the  picturesque  taken  his  road  hence  by 
ir^  of  Qlengariff,  the  beauties  of  which  spot  appear 
greatly  to  have  delighted  Mr.  and  Mm.  Hall.  They 
say,  "Language  utterly  faila  to  convey  even  a  limited 
idea  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  Glengariff—' the  rough 
glen' — which  mcritH  to  the  full  the  enthuBiastic  pnuHO 
that  ban  been  lavished  upon  it  by  every  traveller  by 
whom  it  has  been  visited.  It  is  a  deep  Alpine  valley, 
enclosed  byprecipttous  liiUfl,sboutthreemilesinlength, 
and  seldom  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Black  and  savage  Tocke  embosom,  as  it  were,  a  scene 
of  Burpasaing  loveliness — endowed  by  nature  with  the 
richest  gifts  of  wood  and  water ;  for  the  trees  are  grace- 
ful in  form,  luxuriautinfoUage,  and  varied  in  character; 
and  the  rippling  stream,  the  atrongriver,  and  the  foaming 
cataract,  are  supplied  tram  a  thouaand  rills  collected  in 
the  mountains.  Beyond  all  is  the  magnificent  bay, 
with  ita  nnmerouB  islands, — by  one  of  which  it  is  so 
guarded  and  sheltered  as  to  receive  the  aspect  of  a 
serene  lake.  The  artist  cannot  do  it  justice;  and  the 
pen  must  be  laid  aside  in  despair !  Our  memories, 
indeed,  recall  every  portion  of  the  magic  spot,  hut  only 
to  convince  ua  how  weak  and  inefficient  mnst  be  our 
efforts  to  describe  it." 

The  beat  view  of  the  scencrj-  is  obtained  from  tho  top 
of  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  which,  after  some  hard 
climbing,  our  tourists  reached,  and  where  they  met  with 
au  interesting  incident.  A  lad,  whose  appearance 
scarcely  differed  from  that  of  other  young  goatherds, 
was  shouting  and  clapping  his  hands,  as  if  in  delight  at 
the  seme.  "His  Bun-bomt  limbs  were  bare  below  the 
knees;  bat  hialoi^  brown  hair  had  beoL  cued  for,  and 
flowed  beneath  a  wide  leafed  hat,  that  wai  garnished  not 
ungraceAiIly  by  a  couple  of  wreaths  of  spreading  fern. 
His  garments  were  in  sufficient  disorder  to  satisfy  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  picturesque;  and 
although  we  called  to  him  repeatedly,  it  was  not  ontil 
a  sudden  diflfbidon  of  dood  had  interfered  between  him 
and  the  sunset,  tJut  he  noticed  us  in  the  least.  Indeed, 
it  was  evident  he  would  not  have  done  so  at  all,  but  for 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  another  child  of  the  mist, 
in  the  person  oi  a  little  brigbt^ed  giri,  UteiaUy  one 


iiinsijof  tatters,  whoeprang  to  where  the  boy  stood,  and  || 
ifcizing  his  hand,  pointed  silently  to  m.    He  defended  j 
immediately,  followed  by  the  girl,  and  after  removing  '■ 
his  hat  stood  by  the  side  of  our  carriage,  into  which  he  I 
peered  with  genuine  Irish  curiosity."   On  inqaiiy,  it  , 
proved  that  the  poor  lad  was  deaf  and  dnmb ;  but  he  soon 
manifested  intense  interest  in  .one  of  the  objects  con-  \ 
tained  in  the  carriage.   This  was  a  small  black  portfolio, 
at  sight  of  which  "  he  leaped,  and  clapped  ms  hands, 
making  us  understand  he  wanted  to  inspect  it  His 
little  companion  had  evidently  some  idea  that  thi»  was 
an  intrusion,  and  intimated  so  to  the  boy;  but  he  ' 
pushed  her  from  him,  determined  to  have  his  own  wi^. 
Nothing  could  exceed  his  delis^t  when  turning  over  a  '■ 
few  sketches  and  some  engravings.   He  gave  ns  clearlr 
to  understand  that  he  comprehended  their  intcntr--  | 
looking  from  our  puny  ouuincs  to  the  magnificent  |> 
mountains  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  and  smiling 
thereat  in  away  that  our  self-love  could  not  conKtme  'i 
into  a  compliment.  |' 

"While  he  was  thus  occupied,  his  little  companion,  jj 
struck  by  some  sudden  thought,  bounded  up  the  almost 
perpendicular  mount^n  with  the  grace  and  agility  of  a  il 
tme-bont  Kerry  maiden,  until  she  disappeared ;  but  die 
soon  returned,  springingfrom  rock  to  rock,  and  holding  il 
the  remnants  of  her  tattered  apron  together  with  , 
evident  care.   When  she  descended,  fhe  displayed  ita  ' 
conlcnta,  which  interested  us  greatly ;  for  they  were  ber  || 
brother's  sketches,  five  or  six  in  number,  made  on  the 
torn  leaves  of  an  old  copy-book  in  pale  ink,  or  with  a  ,, 
still  palerpencil.  Two  were  tinged  with  colourextractcd  ' 
from  plants  which  grew  upon  the  mountain ;  and  || 
though  rude,  they  bore  evidence  of  talent.    The  lad  ■ 
could  have  had  no  instruction;  the  copy-book  was  the 
property  of  his  eldest  brother,  and  he  had  abducted  the  ' 
leaves  to  record  upon  them  his  silent  observations  of  the  | 
magnificence  of  nature,  whose  power  had  elevated  and 
instructed  his  mind,"  ' 

The  poor  boy  at  length  turned  from  the  portfolio  ' 
with  a  sigh,  and  on  looking  at  his  own  {^ketches,  a  I 
momentary  appearance  of  triumph  was  soon  exchanged  i 
for  that  of  disappointment.  He  burst  into  tears,  being 
evidently  struck  with  the  inferiority  of  his  own  per-  ' 
formances,  when  compared  with  the  contents  of  the  [ 
travellers'  portfolio.  They  did  what  they  could  to  con- 
sole him,  by  presenting  him  with  pencils,  paper,  and  ! 
a  few  engravings :  and  no  doubt  this  gift  has  been  a  ' 
source  of  happiness  to  him  e^-er  since.  ' 

The  remainder  of  the  route  to  Eillamey  is  through 
Kenmare,  where  guides  may  be  obtuned  to  the  Lake& 
There  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  journey  which  need 
detain  us,  imtil  we  urrive  at  the  grand  scene  of  attne-  ' 
tiou,  and  this  we  shall  reserve  for  a  second  notice. 


ELLISE.' 

Mr.  Neighbour  noTv  took  a  piece  of  tinder  in 
his  mouth,  and  stepped  on  before  the  ladies,  that  he  , 
might  lighten  the  way  for  them,  and  as  he  came  to  ' 
the  place  where  the  dead  bird  lay,  he  struck  ivith 
his  snout  on  the  ground,  so  thnt  tiie  earth  rolled 
away,  and  a  lai^e  opening  appeared,  throc^h  which 
the  daylight  shone  in.   And  now,  Ellise  conld  see 
the  dead  bird  quite  well, — it  was  a  swallow.  The 
pretty  wings  were  pressed  against  the  body,  and 
the  feet  and  head  covered  over  by  the  feathers.  ; 
"  The  poor  bird  has  died  of  cold,"  said  EUise,  and 
it  grieved  her  very  much  for  the  dear  little  animal, 
for  she  was  very  fond  of  birds,  for  they  sang  to  her 
all  through  the  summer.   Bat  the  mole  kicked  him  < 
with  his  foot  and  said,  "The  fine  fellow  has 
done  witJti  his  twittering  now !    It  must  indeed  be  i 
dreadfiil  to  be  bom  a  bird  I    Heaven  be  praised 
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that  none  of  my  children  Lave  turned  out  birds ! 
Stupid  things !  the^  have  nothiug  in  the  wide 
world  but  their  quivit,  and  when  the  winter  conies, 
die  they  must!" 

*'Yes,"retumedthe field-mouse,  "you,  kthought- 
ftil  and  reflecting  man,  may  ivell  say  that !  What 
indeed  has  a  bird  beyond  its  twitter  when  the 
winter  comes?  he  must  perforce  hunger  and 
freeze  \" 

I  Ellise  was  silent ;  but,  when  the  others  had 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  bird,  she  raised  up 
i   its  feathers  gently,  and  kissed  its  closed  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  you,"  she  said  softly,  "  who 
sang  me  such  beautiful  songs  1  How  often  you 
have  made  me  happy  and  merry,  you  dear  bird !" 

And  now  the  mole  stopped  up  the  opening  again, 
through  which  the  daylight  fell,  and  theu  accom- 
panied the  young  ladies  home.  But  Ellise  could 
not  sleep  the  whole  night  long.  She  got  up  there- 
fore, wove  a  covering  of  hay,  carried  it  away  to  the 
dead  bird,  and  covered  him  with  it  on  all  sides,  in 
order  that  he  might  rest  warmer  upon  the  cold 
ground.  "  Farewell,  you  sweet  pretty  little  bird !" 
said  she.  "  Farewell !  and  let  me  thank  you  a 
thousand  times  for  your  friendly  song  this  summer, 
when  the  trees  were  all  green,  and  the  sun  shone 
down  so  warm  upon  us  all!"  And  therewith  she 
laid  her  little  head  on  the  bird's  breast,  but  started 
back,  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  something  moved 
within.  It  was  the  bird's  heart;  be  was  not  dead, 
but  benumbed,  and  now  he  came  again  to  life  as 
the  warmth  penetrated  to  him. 

In  the  autumn,  the  swallows  fly  away  to  warmer 
countries ;  and  when  a  weak  one  is  among  them, 
and  the  cold  fireezes  him,  he  fhlls  upon  the  ground, 
and  lies  there  as  if  dead,  unUI  the  cold  anow  covers 
him. 

Ellise  was  frightened  at  first,  when  the  bird 
raised  itself,  for  to  her  be  was  a  great  big  giant, 
but  she  soon  collected  herself  again,  pressed  the 
hay  covering  close  round  the  exhausted  little  animal, 
and  then  went  to  fetch  the  curled  mint  leaves  which 
served  for  her  own  covering,  that  she  might  lay  it 
over  bis  head. 

The  following  night  she  slipped  away  to  the  bird 
again,  whom  she  found  now  quite  revived,  but  yet 
so  very  weak,  that  he  could  only  open  his  eyes  now 
,  and  then,  to  look  at  Ellise,  who  I^hted  up  his  face 
with  a  little  piece  of  tinder. 

'*  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  you  lovely  Uttle 
child,"  said  the  sick  swallow,  "I  am  now  so 
thoroughly  warmed  throu^,  that  I  shall  soon  giun 
my  strength  again,  and  shall  be  able  to  fly  out  in 
tbe  warm  sunshine." 

"  Oh  I  it  is  a  ^at  deal  too  cold  out  there,"  re- 
turned Ellise,  "It  snows  and  freezes  bo  hard  I  only 
just  stay  now  in  your  warm  bed,  and  I  will  take 
such  care  of  you!" 

She  brought  the  bird  some  water  to  drink  out  of 
n  leaf,  and  wen  he  related  to  her,  how  he  bad  so 
hurt  his  wing  against  a  thorny  bush  that  he  could 
not  fly  away  to  the  warm  countries  with  his  com- 
rndcH,  and  at  last  had  fallen  exhausted  to  the 
ground,  where  all  consciousness  left  him. 

The  little  swallow  remained  here  the  whole  win- 
ter, and  Ellise  attended  to  him,  and  became  every 
day  more  and  more  fond  of  him;  yet  she  said 
nothing  at  all  about  it  to  the  mole  or  the  field- 
mouse,  for  she  knew  well  enon^  already  that 
neither  of  them  could  bear  the  poor  bird. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  summer  came,  and  the 


warm  sunbeams  penetrated  the  earth,  the  swallow 
said  good-bye  to  EUise,  who  had  now  opened  the 
hole  in  tbe  ground,  through  which  tbe  mole  let  the 
light  fall  in.  Tbe  sun  shone  so  kindly,  that  the 
swallow  turned  and  asked  Ellise,  bis  dear  little 
nurse,  whether  she  would  not  fly  away  with  him. 
She  could  sit  very  nicely  upon  the  swailow's  back, 
and  then  they  would  go  away  together  to  the  green 
forest.  But  Ellise  thought  it  would  grieve  the 
good  field-mouse  if  she  went  away  secretly,  and 
therefore  she  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  bird's  kind 
offer. 

"  Then,  once  more  farewell,  you  kind,  good 
maiden,"  said  the  swallow,  and  therewith  he  flew 
out  into  the  sunshine.  Ellise  looked  sorrowfully 
after  him,  and  the  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes,  for 
she  was  very  fond  of  the  good  bird. 

"Qnivit!  quivit!"  sang  the  swallow,  and  away 
he  flew  to  the  forest. 

And  now  Ellise  was  very  mournful,  for  she 
hardly  ever  left  her  dark  hole.  The  corn  grew  up 
far  above  her  head,  and  formed  quite  a  thick  wood 
round  the  house  of  tbe  field-mouse. 

"  Now  you  can  spend  the  summer  in  working  at 
your  wedding-clothes,"  said  the  field-mouse,  for  the 
neighbour,  the  wearisome  mole,  had  at  last  really 
proposed  lor  Ellise.  "  I  will  give  you  everything 
you  want,  that  you  may  have  all  things  comfortable 
about  you,  wheu  you  are  the  mole's  wife." 

And  now  Ellise  was  obliged  to  sit  all  day  long 
busy  at  her  clothes,  and  the  field-mouse  took  four 
clever  spiders  into  ber  service,  and  kept  them 
weaving  day  and  night.  Every  evening  came  the 
mole  to  pay  his  visit,  and  every  evening  he  expres- 
sed bis  wiui  that  the  summer  would  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  heat  cease,  for  then,  when  the  winter 
was  here,  his  wedding  ^onldtaJlce  place.  BntEUise 
was  not  at  all  happy  to  hear  this,  for  she  could 
hardly  bear  even  to  look  upon  the  ugly  mole,  for 
all  his  expensive  velvet  coat.  Every  evening  and 
every  morning  she  went  out  at  the  door,  and  when 
the  wind  blew  the  ears  of  corn  apart,  and  she  could 
look  upon  the  blue  heaven,  she  saw  it  was  so 
beautiful  out  in  tbe  open  air,  that  she  wished  she 
could  only  see  the  dear  swallow  once  more ;  but  tbe 
swallow  never  came ;  he  preferred  rejoicing  himself 
in  the  warm  snnbeams  in  the  ^cen  woods. 

By  the  time  autumn  came,  Ellise  had  prepared 
all  her  wedding-garments. 

"  In  four  weeks  your  wecUting  will  take  place," 
said  tbe  field-mouse  to  ber ;  but  Ellise  wept,  and 
smd  she  did  not  want  to  have  the  stupid  mow  for  a 
husband. 

**  Fiddle-de-de^"  answered  the  field-mouse — 
"  Come,  don't  be  obstinate,  or  I  shall  be  obl^ed  to 
Mte  you  with  ray  sharp  teeth.  Isn't  he  a  good 
husband  that  you  'ire  going  to  have  ?  Why,  even 
the  qneen  has  n't  such  a  fine  velvet  coat  to  show 
as  he  has !  His  kitchen  and  his  cellar  are  well 
stocked,  and  you  ought  rather  to  thank  Providence 
for  providing  so  well  for  you  ! " 

So  the  wedding  was  to  be !  Already  was  the  mole 
come  to  fetch  away  Ellise,  who,  from  henceforth, 
was  to  live  always  with  him.  Deep  under  the 
earth,  where  no  sunbeam  could  ever  come !  The 
little  maiden  was  very  unhappy,  that  she  must 
take  her  forewell  of  tbe  friendly' sun,  which  at  all 
events  she  saw  at  the  door  of  the  field-mouse's 
house. 

"  Farewdl  thou  beloved  sun !"  said  she,  and 
raised  her  hands  towards  heaven,  while  she  ad- 
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vanced  a  few  ateps  from  the  door ;  for  already  was 
the  Cum  ^aiD  reaped,  and  she  stood  once  more 
among  the  stubble  in  the  field,  "Adieu  I  adieu  I" 
she  repeated*  and  threw  her  arras  round  a  flower 
that  siood  near  her,  "  Greet  the  little  swallow  for 
me,  when  you  see  him  again,"  added  she. 

"Quivit!  quiviti"  echoed  near  her  in  the  same 
momrait,  and,  asfiUise  rused  her  eyes,  she  saw  her 
veU-known  little  swallow  fly  past.  As  soon  as  the 
swallow  perceiTed  EUise,  he  too  became  quite  joy- 
ful, and  hastened  at  once  to  his  kind  nurse ;  and 
she  told  him  how  unwilling  she  was  to  have  the 
ugly  mole  for  her  husband,  and  that  she  must  go 
down  deep  into  the  earth,  where  neitJier  sun  nor 
moon  could  ever  look  upon  her,  and  with  these 
words  she  burst  into  tears. 

"See  now,"  said  the  swallow,  "  the  cold  winter 
is  coming  again,  and  I  am  flying  away  to  the  warm 
countries,  will  you  come  and  travel  with  me  1  I  will 
carry  you  gladly  on  my  back.  You  need  only  to 
bind  yourself  fast  with  your  girdle,  so  we  can  flv 
■away  far  from  the  disagreeable  mole,  and  his  dark 
house,  &r  over  mountains  and  valleys,  to  the  beau- 
tiful countries,  where  the  sun  shines  much  warmer 
than  it  does  here ;  where  there  is  summer  always, 
and  always  beautifiil  flowera  blooming.  Coin^  be 
comforted,  and  fly  awa;^  with  me^  you  dear,  kind, 
EUise,  who  saved  my  life  wben  I  lay  frozen  in  the 
earth." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you !"  cried  Elliae  joyfully. 
She  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  swallow,  set  her 
feet  upon  his  out-spread  wings,  bound  herself  with 
her  girdle  to  a  strong  feather,  and  ftew  off  with  the 
swallow  through  the  air,  over  woods  and  lakes, 
valleys  and  mountains.  Very  often  Ellise  suflered 
from  the  cold  when  they  went  over  icy  glaciers  and 
snowy  rocks;  but  theu  she  concealed  herself  under 
the  M  ings  and  among  the  feathers  of  the  bird,  and 
merely  put  out  her  head  to  gase  and  wonder  at  all 
the  glonous  things  around  her. 

At  last  too,  they  came  into  the  warm  countries. 
The  sun  shines  there  clearer  than  with  us;  the 
heavens  were  a  great  deal  higher,  and  on  the  walls 
and  in  the  hedges  grew  the  most  beautifiil  blue  and 
green  grapes.  In  the  woods  hung  ripe  dtrons  and 
oranges,  and  the  air  was  fiill  of  the  scent  of  thyme 
and  myrtle,  while  beautiAil  children  ran  in  the  roads 
playing  with  the  gayest-coloured  butterflies.  But 
further  and  fiirther  flew  the  swallow,  and  below 
them  it  became  more  and  more  beautiful.  By  the 
side  of  a  lake,  beneath  graceful  acacias,  there  rose 
an  ancient  marble  palace,  the  vines  clung  around 
the  pillars,  while  above  them,  on  their  summits, 
hung  many  a  swallow's  nest.  Into  one  of  these 
nests  the  bird  carried  Bllise. 

*<  Here  is  my  house,"  said  he,  "but  look  you  for 
one  of  the  loveliest  llowers,  which  grow  down  there, 
for  your  home,  and  1  will  carry  you  there,  and  you 
shall  have  everjrthing  you  can  possibly  want." 

"That  would  be  glorious  indeed!"  said  Ellise, 
and  she  clapped  her  hands  together  for  very  joy. 

Upon  the  earth  there  lay  a  lai^e  white  marble 
pillar,  which  had  been  thrown  down,  and  was 
broken  into  three  pieces,  but  between  its  ruins 
there  grew  the  very  fairest  flowers,  all  white,  the 
loveliest  you  would  ever  wish  to  see. 

The  swallow  flew  with  Ellise  to  one  of  these 
flowers,  and  set  her  down  upon  a  broad  leaf;  but 
how  astonished  was  Ellise  when  ahe  saw  that  a  wee 
Utttc  man  sat  in  this  flower,  who  was  as  fine  and 
transparent  as  glass.     He  wofe  a  graceful  little 


crown  upon  his  bead,  and  had  beautoful  wings  on 
his  shoulders  ;  and  withal  he  was  not  a  bit  bigger 
tbau  Ellise  herself.  He  was  the  angel  of  this  flower. 
In  every  flower  dwell  a  pair  of  sucn  like  little  men 
and  women,  but  this  was  the  king  of  all  the  flower 
augels. 

"  Heavens  I  bow  handsome  this  king  u,"  whis- 
pered Ellise  into  the  ear  (^the  swallow.  The  little 

ftriucewas  somewhat  startled  by  the  arrival  of  tlu 
arge  bird ;  bat  when  he  saw  EUise,  he  becuue 
instantly  in  love  with  ber ;  for  she  was  tlie  most 
charming  little  maiden  that  he  had  ever  seen.  So 
he  took  off  his  golden  crowot  set  it  upon  Ellise,  and 
asked  what  was  her  name,  and  whether  she  would 
be  his  wife ;  ii'  so,  she  should  be  queen  over  all  the 
other  flowers — ah !  this  was  a  very  difierent  hus- 
band to  the  son  of  the  hideous  toad,  and  the  heavy, 
stupid  mole,  with  his  velvet  coat !  So  EUise  said 
yes,  to  the  beautiful  prince  ;  and  now,  from  aU  the 
other  flowers,  appeared  either  a  gcnUem.an  or  a 
lady,  all  wonderfully  elegant  and  beautiful,  to  bring 
presents  to  Ellise.  The  best  presents  ofiiered  to 
ber  was  a  pair  of  eicquisite  white  wings,  which  n  ere 
immediately  fastened  on  her;  and  now  she  could 
fly  from  flower  to  flow  er. 

And  now  the  joy  was  universal.    The  little 
swallow  sat  above  in  his  nest,  and  sang  as  well  aa  , 
he  possibly  could,  though  at  the  same  time  he  j 
was  sorely  grieved,  for  he .  was  so  fond  of  EUise, 
thai  he  wanted  never  to  part  from  her  again.  ) 

"  You  shaU  not  be  called  £itite  any  more,"  said 
the  flower- angel,  "for  it  is  not  at  all  a  pretty 
name,  and  you  are  so  pretty!  But  from  this 
moment,  you  shall  be  called  Miga." 

"Farewell!  FareweU!"  cried  the  little  swallow, 
and  away  he  flew  again,  out  of  the  warm  land,  far, 
far  away,  to  the  little  Denmark,  where  tie  had  bis 
summer  nest  over  the  window  of  the  good  man,  who 
knows  how  to  teU  stories,  that  he  mij^ht  sing  his 
Quivit!  Quivit!  before  him.  And  it  is  from  him, 
the  little  swallow,  that  we  have  leamt  all  this 
wonderfiil  history. 


POPULAR  YEAR-BOOK. 
Juiy  20.— St.  MnnaxtV*  Batr.' 

St.  Habqarbt  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest, 
and  bom  at  Antioch.   Olybins,  President  of  the  Ewt 

under  the  Romans,  loved  and  wished  to  many  her;  1 

but  finding  that  she  was  a  Christian,  resolved  to  defci*  ,| 
the  nuptials  till  he  could  persoade  her  to  renoonce 

her  reli^on.   When  he  found  himself  unable  to  accom-  |  j 

pliah  ius  design  by  persuasion  he  had  reoouree  to  , 
threats;  and,  at  length,  despairing  of  success,  and 
burning  with  rage  and  disappointment,  he  first  put 

St.  Margaret  to  the  most  cruel  torments,  and  then  i 

caused  her  to  be  beheaded,  a.  d.  278.    "She  has,"  i 

says  WfaeaUy.  "the  BBme  office  among  the  papists  as  i 

Lucina  has  among  the  heathms ;  viz  :  to  assist  women  I 

in  labour."  ,| 

The  cause  why  the  above  power  was  attributed  (o  J 

this  saint  appears  to  have  been  the  following  miracle,  j 

which  is  ascribed  to  hoi  by  her  monkish  biographere :   | 

When  neither  Oljbius  nor  her  father  oould  force  her  i 
to  apostatize,  they  obtained,  it  is  rotated,  the  awist- 

once  of  Satan  himself,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  dngoo,  , 

swallowed  her  riiT&  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  saint  it 

entered  the  inside  of  the  monster,  than  she  made  the  I 

sign  of  the  cross,  and  "yssucd  out  all  hole  and  eounde."  J 

So  marvellous  a  circumsLauce  "  naturally,"  says  Bnd}-,  I 

"  pointed  out  the  province  of  St.  Mai^oiet ;  for  who  , 
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could  so  well  be  capable"  of  aiding  femalei  in  child- 
birth, "as  ona  who  had  extricated  herself  even  from 
the  body  of  the  axch-eneiuy  1" 

The  "Oolden  Ii^end,"  that  ira«ii7  of  hae^log^cal 
fiction,  relates  that  a  deril  appeared  to  St.  Uai^iaret,  in 
the  likeoeflB  of  a  man,  but  ahe  cangbt  him  by  the  head, 
threw  him  down,  and  aet  her  right  foot  on  hia  neck,  and 
said,  "  Lie  still,  thou  fiend,  under  the  foot  of  a  woman." 
In  that  situation  the  demon  admitted  he  waa  vanquished, 
and  affirmed  that  he  would  not  have  cared  if  a  young 
man  had  conquered  liim,  but  he  was  very  vexed  at 
having  been  overoome  by  one  of  the  wealter  sex.  St. 
Maigaiet  asked  liim  who  he  was.  He  replied  that  hia 
name  was  Vdtis,  that  he  was  one  of  the  multitude  o( 
deviU  who  had  been  encio«ed  in  a  brass  vessel  by  Solo- 
mon, and  that  after  that  wise  king's  death  thi&  veesel 
was  broken  at  Babylon,  by  peisons  who  supposed  it  con- 
tained a  treasure,  when  alt  the  demons  Hew  out,  and 
took  to  tlu  ur,  when  they  were  incessantiy  spying  how 
to  "MH^le  nghtfall  mra-"  Then  ahe  took  her  foot 
from  his  nedt,  and  ndd  to  him,  "Flee  hence,  thou 
wretched  fiend,"  and  lo !  "  the  earth  opened,  and  the 
fiend  sank  in." 

St.  Margaret's  festival  is  very  ancient,  not  only  in 
the  Western,  bat  also  in  the  Eaateni  Church,  in  which 
she  ia  conuoemorated  under  the  i^tpellation  of  Marina. 
Het  namehaaaplaeo  In  the  kaienuar  <tf  the  Chureh  of 
England. 

Juty  21.— The  memory  of  St  Victor  of  Marseilles  ia 
celebrated  on  this  day  by  the  Latins.  He  was  a  martyr 
under  tho  Emperor  Maximian.  The  abbey  of  St.  Victor 
at  Marseilles  was  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  religious 
fuundationa  in  Europe,  and  claimed  to  be  the  fimt 
monaiitery  established  in  France.  On  St  Victor's  day 
were  formerly  held  at  the  above  city  a  festivid  and  pro- 
ceuion,  in  hia  honour,  called  "  La  Triomphale."  'i'he 
relics  oif  the  saint  were  carried  round  the  town  by  the 
prior  of  the  monastery,  friended  by  the  whole  commu- 
uiiy.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  marched  a  cavalier 
in  Complete  armour,  liighty  ornamented,  carrying  a 
lance  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  standard  of  the 
abbey,  on  which  were  the  arms,  richly  embroidered. 
He  wore  ft  rich  Kut,  and  hia  horn  had  a  housing  oi 
white  damask,  ornamented  with  bine  crosses.  Thia 
cavaUer  was  intended  to  represent  St  Victor.  He  was 
preceded  by  twelve  horsemen,  carrying  lighted  tapers, 
and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music,  with  druou 
'  and  trumpets.  Six  pagee  followed  him.  As  soon  aa 
the  people  hwrd  the  music,  and  saw  the  standard,  they 
flocked  in  crowds  to  join  the  prooesaion.  Aa  it  passed 
'■■  along  the  quay  of  the  port,  all  the  veasds  hoisted  their 
I  colours,  and  siduted  It  with  a  discharge  of  cannon 
I  and  mosketry,  and  the  conauls,  with  tbe  rest  of  Ibo 
!  ma^ttates,  met  it  at  an  appointed  place,  to  pay  thoir 
homage  to  the  sunt,  and  attend  him  back  to  the 
lUiboy.  Tills  ceremony  bad  been  observed  every  year 
from  time  immemori^  till  Monsieur  de  Belaunoe,  the 
bishop  of  Marseilles,  who  distinguished  himself  so  much 
in  the  great  plague  of  1720,  prevailed  upon  the  magia- 
tratee  to  consent  to  it«  abulition,  for  the  following 
reason :— He  was  about  to  publish  a  biography  of  the 
I  bishops^  bis  predecessors,  from  the  first  conversion  ol 
tbe  town  to  Uie  Chrietian  faith,  among  whom  it  was 
neceasaiy  to  include  Bt  Victor ;  and  not  wishing  liim 
to  appear  otherwise  tlian  a  Uiuistian  bishop  and  martyr, 
he  thought  he  would  not  be  conridered  in  these  lights 
only,  wliile  the  people  were  accuatomed  to  see  him 
every  year  in  a  character  directly  opposite,  so  that  no 
way  ^ipeared  of  mi^ng  the  impression  he  derired, 
except  by  the  measure  above  alluded  to. 

A  pedeatrian  tourist,  who  visited  Orassmere,  West- 
morland, on  iuly  21, 1S27,  relates,  "The  church  door 
waa  open,  and  1  discovered  that  the  Tillagem  were 
strewing  the  fioora  with  &esh  rushes.  I  learnt  frpm  the 
old  clerk  that,  acetoding  to  annual  custom,  the  rush- 
bearing  procession  would  be  in  the  evening.  During 
the  whole  of  this  day  I  observed  the  children  buuly 


employed  in  pren>aring  gailands  of  such  wild  flowers  as 
the  bcAutifiil  ralley  produces  for  the  evening  procession, 
which  commenoed  at  nine,  in  the  following  order: — 
"  The  children  (chiefly  girls),  holding  these  garlands, 
paraded  through  the  village,  preceded  by  the  nnlon 
band.  They  tbon  entered  iho  cfanrcb,  where  the  three 
largest  garlands  were  placed  on  the  altar,  and  the 
remaining  ones  in  various  other  parts  of  the  place. 
Wordsworth  is  the  chief  supporter  of  these  rustic  cere- 
monies. The  procession  over,  the  party  adjourned  to 
the  ball-room,  a  hay-loft,  where  the  country  lads  and 
lasAes  tripped  it  merrily  and  Aeatnfy."  It  appears,  saya 
Brand,  that  in  andent  times  the  pftrishioners  brought 
rushes  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  wherewith  to  strew 
the  church ;  and  from  that  circumstance  Uie  festivity 
itself  has  obtained  the  name  of  ni^-bearing,  which 
occuTB  for  a  countr}--wake  in  a  gloeaary  to  tbe  LaucaKbiro 
dialect  Itush-bearing  ia  now  almost  entirely  confined 
to  Westmoreland.  It  was  once  customary  in  Craven,  as 
we  learn  from  the  feUowing  extnwt  f^omDr.  Whitaker : 
— "  Among  the  seasons  of  periodicid  fiastivity  was  tbe 
ru^-bearing,  or  the  ceremony  of  conveying  finesh  ruahca 
to  strew  the  floor  of  the  parish  church.  This  method 
of  covering  floors  was  universal  in  hmtses  while  floors 
were  of  earth,  but  ia  now  confined  to  placea  of  wor- 
ship. The  inrndles  of  the  girls  were  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the  evening  concluded  with  a 
dime.  In  Craven  Uie  usage  has  wholly  ceased."  In 
Westmoreland  the  custom  has  undergone  a  change. 
Formerly,  the  maidens  bore  the  rushes  in  the  evening 
procession,  and  strewed  the  church  floor  at  the  aamc 
time  tliat  they  decorated  the  church  with  garlands; 
now,  the  rushes  are  laid  in  the  morning,  by  the  ringer 
and  chArk,  and  none  are  inttodnoed  m  Uie  ev  ening 
procession. 

The  great  living  poet  above  mentioned  has  deemed 
the  rural  ceremony  of  rush-bearing  worthy  of  celebration 
in  "  immort^  verse."  He  stogs  :— 

"  Content  with  cahner  scenes  sround  us  spread. 
And  humbler  olgects,  give  we  to  s  day 
Of  aimual  joy  one  tributary  lay ; 
This  day,  when,  forth  by  rustic  mniic  led. 
The  Till^  chilidreii,  while  the  iky  is  red 
With  evening  lights,  advance  ui  long  may 
Throogh  the  stiU  chnrchyiml.  each  with  garland  gay, 
That,  carried  sceptre-like,  o'ertops  the  hi»d 
Of  the  proud  bearer.   To  the  wide  charch-door, 
Chaned  with  these  offerings  which  tlieir  firtfam  bare 
7oi  aeooTstion  in  tho  P^nu  time, 
The  innocent  procession  softly  moves: — 
The  spirit  of  Loud  u  pleased  in  Heaven's  pure  dim^ 
And  Hooker's  voice  the  spectacle  approves ! " 

July  24  is  the  feast  of  St.  Declan,  first  bishop  of 
Ardmore,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and,  according  to 
tnuiition,  the  friend  and  companion  of  St  Patrick.  A 
stone,  a  holy  well,  and  a  dormitory  in  Ardmore 
churchyard,  still  bear  his  name.  "  St  Dcchm's  stonu" 
is  on  the  beach.  It  is  a  lat^  rock,  rosting  on  two 
others,  which  elevate  it  a  little  above  the  ground,  and  i» 
liaid  to  be  endued  with  miraculous  powers.  On  the 
24th  of  July  numbers  of  the  lowest  claas  of  Irish  (the 
men  clad  in  trousers  and  sliirts,  or  in  shirts  alone ;  tho 
women  in  petticoats,  pinned  above  tbe  knees)  kneel 
around  the  atone,  and  some  (in  expectation  thereby  nf 
curing  or  preventing  rheumatic  a£fectious  of  tbe  back) 
creep  under  it  This  is  not  eifected  without  con^der 
able  pain  and  difficulty,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
paaaac^o  and  the  sharpneta  of  the  rock*.  Stretehcd  at 
full  length  on  the  ground  on  the  foce  and  stomach,  the 
devotees  move  forward,  one  by  one,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
awtmming,  and  thus  squeeze  or  drag  themselves  throuj<]i. 

On  one  not  very  remote  occasion  upwards  of  ele^en 
hundred  persons  were  observed  to  nndeigo  this  cere- 
mony in  tbe  course  of  the  day.  At  a  short  distance 
from  "Stl)ecbin's  stone,"  on  a  clifi"  overhanging  tLe 
sea,  is  the  well  of  the  saint  Thither  the  crowds  repair 
after  the  devotions  at  the  rock  arc  ended.  Having 
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drank  plentifully  of  its  water,  tbey  waah  their  legs  nod 
feet  in  the  stream  which  issnes  from  it,  and,  telling 
their  beads,  sprinkle  themselves  and  their  neighbours 
with  the  fluid.  These  porformBQces  over,  the  "  donnl- 
tor;  of  St.  Declan,"  a  amsll  low  hnildins,  is  then 
resorted  to.  Hundreds  at  a  time  are  said  to  crowd 
around  it,  and  crush  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to 
obtain  a  handful  of  the  earth  which  in  believed  to  cover 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  saint.  This  visit  completes 
the  "pious  exerciseB"  of  the  " devotionalista."  Tent*, 
for  the  sale  of  whiskey,  &«.,  arc  placed  in  parallel  lines 
along  the  shore,  and  thronged  throughout  the  day  with 
thirsty  customers. 

— ♦  

CANTERBUEY  CATHEDRAL. ' 

Thb  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  is  lemarkable  not  only 
for  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  in  England,  but 

alFio,  as  at  present,  one  of  the  largest  of  our  cathedral 
4'hurches.  Its  history  is  highly  intcreBting  from  the 
eminence  of  some  of  ita  archbishops  and  others  who 
occupy  prominent  placeit  in  history.  A  former  cathe- 
dral, supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  present  one, 
was  sufficiently  old  to  have  had  some  claims  to  an- 
tiqnity  when  the  Venerable  Bedc  wrote  bis  Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

Bede  tells  uk,  that  when  St.  Augustine  (the  first 
archbishop)  came  to  reside  here,  he  recovered,  by  the 
king'ii  assistance,  a  church,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
conHtnictcd  by  Koman  Christians;  and  that  he  conse- 
crated it  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  our  God  and  Lord 
Je«us  Christ.  In  this  city  he  established  a  residence  for 
himself  uid  his  successon  in  the  See.  Cuthbert,  the 
eleventh  archbishop,  made  some  additions  to  the  build- 
ings, and  obt^ned  permission  from  Pope  Gregory,  that 
all  fViture  archbishops  might  be  buried  in  their  own 
church.  In  the  days  of  Archbishop  Odo,  the  roof  was 
in  such  a  dangerous  state,  that  lio  resolved  upon  its 
immediate  repair.  "  But  because  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Divine  Service  dionld  not  be  iuter- 
nipted,  and  no  temple  could  be  found  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  receive  the  multitude  of  the  people,  the  arch- 
bishop prayed  to  Heaven,  that,  until  the  work  should  be 
completed,  neither  rain  nor  wind  might  be  suffered 
to  intrude  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  ro  as  to 
prevent  the  performance  of  the  service.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass :  for  darinj^  three  ^earn  in  which  the  wkHk 
of  the  church  were  being  earned  upwards,  the  whole 
building  remained  open  to  the  sky ;  yet  did  no  rain 
fait  either  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  or  even  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city,  that  could  impede  the  cleigy 
standing  in  the  church  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  or  restrain  the  people  from  coming  even  to  the 
beginning  of  it.  And  truly  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing, 
to  behold  the  space  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city 
drenched  with  water,  while  the  vails  themselves  re- 
mained perfectly  dry." ' — Pp.  3, 4. 

A.D.  1070,  when  Lanfranc  came  to  the  See,  the 
charch  and  some  of  the  conventual  buildings  were  in  a 
most  ruinous  state.  The  former  he  restored  from  the 
foundations  in  a  more  noble  style,  and  he  also  rebnilt 
the  monasterj'.  Having  been  enlarged  by  An.qelm,  it 
wu  dedicated  with  great  splendour  by  Archbishop 
William,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  I.,  David,  king  of 
Scotland,  "  and  all  the  bifihops  of  &igland."  IWessor 
Willis  says : — 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  build- 
ing was  plainly  not  of  wood ;  Odo  is  distinctly  said  to 
have  raised  the  wails,  but  whether  of  stone  or  brick 
does  not  appear.  However,  the  expression  and  details 
which  have  survived  to  us  concerning  the  operation 


(1)  The  ArcbiUctural  Uiitatjot  Canterbnijr  Catbednl.  B*  the 
Rev.  R.  WUUi,  H.A.  F.R.S.  He.,  JsckHmiui  Pnfeuar  of  the 
Unlvenlty  of  Cambridge,  8to.  I64fi.  iMidoii:  Loaiinaa,  ft  Co., 
PickertaB,  KDd  BeU. 

(2)  Edmer,  Til,  Odonii:  quoted  by  Mr.  WUUi. 


of  Lanfranc,  are  so  decided  with  respect  to  the  hopeless 
condition  and  total  destmetion  of  the  chuzch  when  he 
came  to  the  See,  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatei'er  of 
its  entire  eradication  at  that  time.  Consequently,  it  is 
vain  to  look  to  the  present  building  for  the  slightest 
remains  of  the  Saxon  cathedral  " — P.  20. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  volume  before  us  contains  a 
literal  translation  of  Gervase  bis  History  of  the  Bnming 
and  Repair  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury'.  This  is  given 
entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  quotation  from  the 
OpoBCola  of  Edmer,  which  is  contained  in  another  part 
of  the  Tolume,  and  of  a  long  digresuon  upon  the  meriu 
of  Thomas  &  Becket.  The  value  of  Gervase's  tnct  is 
thus  explained  by  the  author  :— 

"  The  most  remarkable  mediajval  writer  of  architec- 
tural history  is  undoubtedly  Gervase.  Himself  a  monk 
of  Christ  Church  at  Becket's  death,  and  an  eye-witness 
of  the  fire  in  1174,  and  of  the  reboildiDg  of  the  chmch, 
he  has  left  us  a  most  valuable  and  minute  acconnt  of 
the  latter  event,  in  his  tract  'On  the  Bnnung  and  Re- 
pair of  the  Church  of  Canterbury.'  The  infonnation 
thus  conveyed  is  not  confined  to  the  church  in  question, 
but  gives  us  a  general  insight  into  the  modes  of 
proceeding  in  the  carrying  on  of  buildings  at  that 
period,  the  manner  of  providing  architects,  the  time 
consumed  in  erecting  these  structures,  the  way  in 
which  old  portions  were  adapted  and  worked  up,  the 
temporary  expedients  for  carrying  on  the  daily  ser* 
vice,  the  care  which  was  tt^en  of  the  venerated 
renmns  unavoidably  disturbed  by  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  many  other  most  instrucUTe  particulars, 
which  occur  in  every  page  of  this  ctzenmitantial 
writer." — P.  xiv. 

In  the  year  of  grace*  1174,  nearly  four  years  after 
the  murder  of  Thomas  i  Becket,  cotwderable  portions 
of  the  CaUiedral  were  again  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
again  were  the  citizens  called  upon  to  lament  that  their 
holy  and  their  beautifiil  house  was  left  unto  them 
desolate.  Gervase  says, "  The  afflictions  of  Canterbury 
were  no  less  than  those  of  Jerusalem  of  old,  and  their 
wailingawere  as  tiie  lamentations  <^Jeiemiah.''  The 
restoration  of  the  church  was  confided  to  a  French 
architect,  William  of  Sens.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Us 
labours  here,  he  fell  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet ;  and, 
being  obliged  by  the  injuries  he  received  to  return 
home,  was  succeeded  by  an  Englishman — a  namesake. 
In  the  year  1180,  at  Eaeter-Eve,  the  convent  were  again 
permitted  to  celebrate  the  divine  offices  in  their  new 
choir;  but  the  works  were  not  entirely  finished  until 
1184.  Professor  Willis  says,  "  the  expenses  of  this 
magnificent  work  seem  to  have  been  partly  supplied 
from  the  oblations  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas." 

"  Gervase  has  given  us,"  says  Professor  Willis,  "  a 
complete  and  detailed  account  of  the  parts  of  I^mfranc's 
church  that  remained  in  his  time,  (chap.  iii.  art.  3,) 
that  is,  the  nave,  central  tower,  western  towers,  transepta, 
and  tiieir  eastern  dis^s ;  the  choir  or  eastern  arm  ttf' 

its  erudform  plan  only  being  defident.  In  the 

existing  bnildii^  it  happens  that  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs have  been  transformed  into  the  perpendicular 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  central  tower 
carried  up  to  about  its  original  altitude  in  tlie  same 
style.  Kevertheless  several  indications  may  be  detected, 
which  Bhow  Halt  these  changed  parts  stand  upon  the 
old  foundations  of  Lanfianc"— Pp.  63,  64. 

Professor  Willis's  rixih  chapter  contains  the  Mstoiy 
of  the  choir  from  the  tweUth  century,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts : — 

"  Stow  has  preserved  a  description  of  the  shrine  of 
Becket,  which  was  demolished  in  the  year  1538.  It  was 
built  about  a  man's  height,  all  of  stone,  then  npwards  of 
timber  pl^u,  within  which  was  a  chest  of  iron  contain- 
ing the  bones  of  Thomas  ft  Becket.  The  timber^ 
work  of  this  shiine  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  dam- 
asked and  embossed  with  wires  of  gold,  ganiiahed  with 

(3)  This  chronological  term,  Professor  ^illii  tajt,  wM  in  rented 
b;  Gervaie  hiniEelf. 
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brooches,  images,  chainn,  precious  atones,  and  great 
orient  peu\a  ;  the  spoils  of  which  shrine  &Ued  two  great 
chestB,  one  of  which  ux  or  eight  strong  men  could 
do  no  more  thaa  convey  oat  of  the  church ;  all  whiph 
was  taken  to  the  king's  use,  and  the  bones  of  St.  Thomas, 
by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  then 
and  there  homed  to  ashes  ;  which  was  in  September,  in 
the  year  1538,  (30  H.  VIII.)  Erasmus  suppUes  the  ad- 
ditional information,  that  the  golden  shrine  had  a 
wooden  cover  suspended  hj  ropes,  so  that  it  could  be 
raised  eauly  when  the  shrine  was  exhibited.  The  boBes 
of  the  saint  were  not  viable,  they  were  deposited  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Btnictore." — P.  100. 

"  The  Puritan  troopers  hewed  the  altar  rails  in  pieces 
in  1642,  and  threw  the  altar  over  and  over  down  the 
three  altar  steps,  and  left  it  lying  with  the  heels  upwards. 
The  cfaurch  suffered  exceeduigly  in  the  disordws  that 
followed."— P.  105. 

"  These  dilapidations  are  more  particulariy  described 
in  a  nutnnscript  drawn  up  in  1662,  and  preserved  in 
the  cathedral  library.  The  windows  were  generally 
battered  and  broken  down ;  the  whole  roof,  with  that 
of  the  steeples,  the  cluiptor-house  and  cloisters,  ex- 
tremely impiured  and  ruined,  both  in  timber-work  and 
lead ;  water-tables,  pipes,  and  much  other  lead  cut  off 
The  choir  stripped  and  robbed  of  her  fiur  and  goodly 
hangings ;  the  organ  and  organ-loft,  ctanmnnion-table, 
and  t^e  best  and  chiefest  of  her  fumitaie,  with  the  rail 
before  it,  and  the  screen  of  tabernacle-work  richly  over- 
laid with  gold  behind  it ;  goodly  monuments  ahame- 
fully  abused,  d^wed,  and  lined  of  brasses,  iron  grates, 
and  ban,  &c." 

"  After  the  Restoration,  a  screen  of  the  style  then 
in  nse  was  erected,  in  the  some  position  as  the  old  one, 
and  the  communion-table  plac(»  in  fttmt.  The  choir 
in  this  state  is  represented  in  Dart's  view.  But,  in 
1729,  the  'altar-piece,'  as  it  was  called,  had  become 
old-fashioned,  and  a  bequest  of  500/.  from  one  of  the 
prebendaries  was  expended  upon  a  Corinthian  screen. 
.  .  .  ."  Pj).  106. 106. 

The  curious  arrangement  of  the  organ  and  organist 
mast  not  be  passed  over. — The  organ 

*' . ,  has  been  ingeniously  deposited  oat  of  mf^t,  in 
the  tiiforiiun  of  the  south  side  of  the  choir ;  a  low 
pedestal  with  its  keys  stands  in  the  choir  itself,  so  as  to 
phice  the  organist  close  to  the  singen,  m  he  ought  to 
l>e ;  and  the  communication  between  tiie  teye  and  the 
organ  is  effected  by  trackers  passing  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  side  aisle,  and  conducted  up  to  the  tri- 
forinm,  through  a  trunk  let  into  the  south  wall." — P.  107. 

"The  visit  of  Erasmus  to  Canterbury  Cathedral  is 
alluded  to  by  all  its  historians,  and  is,  unfortunately,  too 
long  and  digressive  to  be  given  at  length.  I  have  already 
quoted  it  upon  several  occasions,  and  will  conclude  this 
section  by  endeavouring  to  abstract  from  it  the  order 
in  which  strangers  were  conducted  over  the  cathedral 
at  that  time.  He  entered  by  the  south  porch,  over 
which  he  observed  the  statues  of  the  three  knights  who 
slew  Thomas  ft  Becdcet.  In  the  nave  he  noted  certain 
books  fixed  to  the  pill&rs,  and  amongst  them  the  Qospel 
of  NicodemuB.  Iron  railings  separated  the  nave  from 
the  space  which  was  between  that  and  the  choir.  Many 
steps  ascended  to  this  space,  and  under  them  a  vaulted 
passage  led  to  the  north  i«rt  (or  transept^,  where  he 
was  shown  the  small  ancient  wooden  altar  of  tbe  rirgin. 
~{V.  41).  From  this  place  be  was  conducted  down 
to  the  oypt,  and  shewn  the  sknll  of  Si.  Thomas, 
and  his  ordinary  garments.  Then  he  retomed,  and 
went  to  the  choir,  where,  on  the  north  side,  he  was 
shown  a  multitude  of  relics,  and  examined  the  '  Tabula' 
and  ornaments  of  die  altar,  and  the  riches  breath  the 
altar,  in  the  loesence  of  which  Uidas  and  Craemu 
woald  have  seemed  beggars.   .  .  .   ."—P.  112. 

In  the  Ttdnme  before  us,  Professor  Willis  has  pre- 
sented OS  with  the  most  continuons  and  complete 
histoiy  we  possess  of  any  of  onr  cathedrals.  And, 
poriiaps,  no  other  famishes  materials  for  its  eqoal  in 


that  respect.  Thia  he  has  been  enabled  to  do,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  history,  from  the  writings  of 
Edmer,  the  singer,  or  precentor  of  the  cathedral,  who 
lived  under  the  rule  of  Anselm  and  Badulph ;  and  in 
the  twelfth  century  from  the  tract  of  Ger%'aBC.  The 
Professor's  present  volume,  an  its  title  implies,  is 
strictiy  an  ardiitedural  history  of  the  cathedral. 
Another  is  promised  which  will  bo  devoted  to  the 
monastic  buUding.  He  thus  Breaks  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  investigations  such  as  have  been 
now  devoted  to  the  cathedral  of  Canterbniy : — 

"  The  cathedral  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
pages  is  remarkable  for  its  extent,  beauty,  and  im- 
portance, for  the  variety  of  its  architectural  styles,  lor 
the  changes  of  plan  and  structure  which  it  has  under- 
gone, and  especially  for  the  numerous  historical  par- 
ticulars relating  to  these  changes  wliich  have  been 
preserved  to  us. 

"By  a  careful  investigation  of  the  arcliitcctural 
history  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  we  may  therefore  ex- 
pect to  obtain  great  in»ght  into  the  motives  that 
dictated  such  changes  of  plan  and  structure  in  all 
similar  buildings,  au  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of 
their  erection,  and  of  the  causes  that  led  to  those  well- 
known  varieties  of  style  that  form  so  interesting,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  perplexing  a  sulyect  for  in- 
vestigation."— P.  xi. 

Professor  Willis  has  avoided  mixing  up  the  history  of 
the  See,  important  as  it  is,  with  his  historical  account  uf 
the  building;  and  in  this  respect  the  work  is  unlike 
those  of  most  other  writers  on  this  cathedral.  He 
has  thus  made  his  volume  more  acceptable  to  the 
architectural  student  and  to  the  antiquarian.  He  sAyn 
his  plan  has  been,  "  firat  to  collect  all  the  vtTittcn 
evidence,  and  then,  by  a  close  comparison  of  it  with  the 
building  itself,  to  make  the  best  identification  of  the 
onewith  the  other  that  I  have  been  able."  Thennmerous 
illustrations  arc  executed  in  a  beautiful  style :  they  are 
chiefly  details  of  particular  parts  of  the  church.  There 
are  also  plans  of  the  Saxon  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  of 
the  cathedral  in  1174,  and  an  historical  plan  of  the 
present  cathedral,  with  a  block  section  of  it.  No 
general  view  of  the  building  is  given,  either  exterior 
or  interior;  but  he  has  referred  throughout  to  the 
admirable  plates  of  Hr.  Britton. 


THE  VISION  OF  THE  EAOLK  AND  THE  FOX. 

The  great  king,  Abbas  Karaskan,  appointed  bis 
servant,  Mirza,  governor  of  Tauiis.  Mirza  held 
the  scales  of  justice  in  his  hands ;  he  protected  the 
weak,  he  honoured  the  wise,  and  rewarded  the 
industrious.  His  subjects  regarded  him  with  love 
and  respect,  and  every  mouth  blessed  his  govern- 
ment. He  alone  derived  no  satisfaction  from  his 
charitable  actions.  A  deep  sadness  rested  on  his 
countenance ;  he  sought  for  solitude ;  oft-tiroes  sat 
in  deep  abstraction ;  and,  whenhe  went  abroad,  his 
eyes  were  bent  upon  the  earth,  and  his  steps  were 
heavv ;  in  short,  the  occupations  of  his  g^ovemment 
had  lost  their  interest,  and  he  determined  to  rid 
himself  of  a  task  vhidi  he  had  long  felt  to  be 
burdensome. 

With  this  determination  he  approached  the 
throne  of  his  king  and  master,  wno  asked  him 
his  desire.  "  Governor  of  the  realm,"  said  Mirza, 
"  pardon  the  temerity  of  thy  slave,  whom  thou  hast 
invested  with  honours,  and  yet  who  presumes  to 
lay  thy  gracious  ^fts  down  again  at  thy  feet.  Thou 
hast  given  me  the  government  of  a  noble  city,  and  of 
a  fruitftil  countiT,  whose  meadows  equal  the  gardens 
of  Damascus.  But  the  space  of  human  life  is  small ; 
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scarcely  does  it  suffice  any  of  us  to  prepare  for 
death.  Much  of  our  toil  is  vain  and  useless,  even 
as  the  labour  of  the  ant,  which  is  crushed  beneath 
the  foot  of  the  wanderer ;  and  our  pleasures  fade 
away  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  the  stormv 
cloud.  Therefore,  sire,  I  seek  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  eternity  which  approaches ;  I  would  fain 
give  my  mind  to  reflection,  and  in  retirement  seek 
to  dedicate  my  life  to  holy  meditation.  The  world 
may  forget  me,  even  as  I  also  vill  banish  all 
thoughts  thereof  from  my  mind,  till  the  hut  mo- 
ment lets  fall  the  Teil,  and  places  me  before  the 
judgment-SMt  of  the  Almighty." 

Here  Mirsa  bowed  himself  to  the  earth,  and  was 
silent.  Kin^  Abbas  was  so  surprised  at  hiis  speech 
that  he  trembled  upon  his  mrone ;  he  looked 
aroiwd  upon  hia  nobles,  but  their  faces  were  pale, 
and  their  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground ;  no  one 
opened  his  mouth,  until  the  King,  after  long  con- 
sideration, thus  broke  the  silence : — 

"  O  Mirza!  fear  and  horror  have  seized  me;  I 
am  like  a  man  cast  by  an  irresistible  power  from 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  but  yet  I  know  not  if  my 
danger  be  real  or  imaginary.  Like  thee,  I  am  but 
a  worm  upon  the  eartJb ;  my  life  is  a  moment ;  and 
eternity,  in  comparison  with  which  years  and  ages 
are  as  nothing,  also  warns  me,  br  ita  dread  ap- 
proach, to  be  prepared.  But  shall  we  give  np  the 
government  of  the  fitithAil  into  the  hands  of  wicked 
men,  who  live  like  the  beasts  which  perish,  and 
fear  neither  death  nor  the  judgment  of  ueir  Makert 
Is  the  cell  of  the  hermit  the  only  door  of  Paradise? 
And  are  all  the  occupations  of  the  countless  in- 
habitants of  this  cit^  to  be  accounted  sins?  All 
men  cannot  be  hermits,  therefore  a  life  in  the  wil- 
derness cannot  be  the  only  one  worthy  of  recom- 
pense. Retire  for  a  while ;  I  will  consider  thy 
request;  and  may  He  who  oili^tens  the  souls  of 
those  that  seek  his  aid,  guide  me  to  decide  in  the 
spirit  of  wisdom ! " 

Mirza  departed ;  hut  on  the  third  day,  without 
waiting  the  command  of  the  King,  he  requested 
a  second  audience.  It  was  granted  him,  and  he 
entered  the  presence-chamber  with  a  joyful  counte- 
nance. Drawing  a  letter  from  his  bosom,  he  kissed 
it,  and  then,  with  his  right  band,  presented  it  to 
the  King.  "  Sire,"  said  he,  "  in  this  letter,  written 
to  me  by  the  I  man  Kosru,  who  stands  before  thee, 
I  have  learnt  what  is  the  best  life  for  me.  He  has 
enabled  me  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  past, 
and  with  hope  to  the  future.  I  shall  henceforth 
deem  myself  happy  to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of 
thy  power,  and  to  Dear  the  weight  of  honour  which 
1  was  so  lately  desirous  of  relinquuhing." 

The  King  listened  to  Mirza  with  curiosity  and 
astonishment,  and  as  dooa  as  he  ceased,  gave  the 
letter  to  the  Iman,  and  commanded  him  to  read  it 
aloud.  The  whole  assembly  turned  their  eyes 
upon  the  aged  sage,  whose  fat^  glowed  with  mo- 
desty ;  alter  smne  neatation,  he  read  tlie  following 

"  Everias^w  happiness  be  gruited  to  Mirza, 
whom  the  wisdom  of  our  monarch  has  rewarded 

with  the  goTemment  of  a  province.  When  I  heard 
thy  dedsion  to  withdraw  thy  supporting  hands 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Tauris,  my  heart  was 

Eierced  by  the  arrow  of  grief,  and  my  eyes  darkened 
y  affliction ;  but  who  dare  speak  when  the  King  is 
angry  t  or  who  can  set  forth  his  own  wisdom 
when  the  King's  mind  is  disturbed  by  doubt?  But 
to  tdiee,  O  Mirzal  will  I  relate  the  events  of  my 


jrouth,  the  remembrance  of  which  thou  hast  revived 
m  my  mind ;  and  may  the  Prophet  of  Truth,  who 
taught  me  by  them,  make  the  rdation  thereof  a 
blessing  unto  thee ! 

"  I  was  instructed  by  Alnazer  the  Wise  in  the 
secrets  of  medicine,  and  very  early  become  initiated 
therein.  I  knew  the  virtues  of  those  herbs  into 
which  the  sun  breathes  the  power  of  yielding  a 
health- bestowing  balsam ;  but  the  various  forms  of 
misery*  of  alow  decay,  and,  at  last,  of  death  itself, 
which  were  duly  before  my  eyes*  filled  my  heart 
with  sorrow  and  foar.  I  saw  die  grave,  whose 
prey  I  most  sooner  or  later  become^  ever  opesi 
before  me ;  and  Ais,  at  last,  made  me  resolve  to 
devote  my  few  remaining  days  to  holy  meditatioii. 
All  earthly  possessions  appeared  despicable  to  me, 
since  I  knew  they  could  be  held  but  for  a  short 
time;  na^  more,  I  deemed  them  hindrances  to 
piety.  Therefore,  I  buried  my  money  in  the  earth, 
withdrew  from  society,  and  departed  into  the  desert. 
I  took  up  my  ahoda  in  a  cave  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain ;  I  drank  water  from  the  stream  which 
flowed  beside  it,  and  fed  upon  the  wild  fruit  and 
herbs  which  grew  in  this  wildemesa.  I  often 
placed  myself  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  turned  my 
nee  towards  the  east,  and  dius  watched  tjbe  night 
through,  that  by  self-denial  I  might  prepare  my 
mind  to  recave  the  heavenly  teadimg  of  the 
Prophet  One  morning  when  I  had  thus  watched 
during  the  whole  night,  and  just  as  the  eastern 
sky  was  becoming  iVt^tly  tin^  by  die  first  rays 
of  the  early  dawn,  sleep  overtook  me.  I  slept,  and 
beheld  a  vision : — Methought  I  was  in  front  of  my 
cave.  The  dawning  da^  became  brighter,  and  when 
I  looked  towards  the  glimmering  sunrise,  I  obserstii 
a  dark  speck  in  the  sky.  It  moved,  and  as  it  ap- 
proached, it  increased  in  size,  until  at  last  the  form 
of  an  eagle  became  apparent  1  bent  my  eyes  upon 
his  flight,  and  saw  him  descend  to  the  earth  at  some 
little  distance,  where  there  lar  a  fox,  whose  fore- 
legs appeared  to  be  broken.  The  eagle  bore  in  his 
talons  a  piece  of  a  young  fawn,  which  he  laid  before 
the  fox,  and  then  flew  away.  I  awoke,  and  was 
wondering  what  this  dream  betokened,  when  I 
heard  a  voice  in  the  air*  saying :  *  Kosru,  I  saw  the 
Angel,  who,  at  the  command  of  the  All-powerful, 
had  watched  the  thon^ts  of  th^  heart,  and  J  have 
brought  thee  this  vision  to  guide  thy  errii^  foot- 
steps into  the  right  way.  Up,  and  imitate  -the 
eagle.  Thon  hast  hia  power,  and  many  sufferers 
await  thy  support  Visit  the  weak  and  afflicted  in 
their  trouble,  and  convey  to  them  health  luid  com- 
fort. Virtue  is  not  found  in  idle  rest,  but  in  well- 
directed  activity  and  labour ;  and  when  thoa  doest 
good  to  a  suffering  fellow-creature,  then  dost  thou 
fulfil  the  most  beautifiil  of  the  commandments 
which  religion  seta  before  thee.  Doing  good  exalts 
human  nature,  and  gives  to  man  a  foretaste  of  the 
bliss  which  awaits  him  in  that  Paradise  where  is 
perfect  chari^.* 

"  At  these  words  I  folt  as  thoo^  a  mountain 
were  ranovedfrom  beneath  my  feet  I  knelt  down 
in  the  dust,  and  lamented  my  error;  then  Iretamed 
to  the  city,  and  dug  up  my  treasnre ;  1  gave  much 
away,  but  still  I  was  rich ;  and  through  my  «ft  of 
heaUng  the  body  I  often  obtained  opportnniues  of 
henefiting  the  soul,.  I  took  holy  orders,  and  gained 
respect  on  account  of  my  profession,  until,  by  a 
gracious  command,  I  was  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  the  King.  But  let  me  not  deceive  thee ;  I  cannot 
boast  of  any  wisdom  that  has  not  been  given  to 
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mc.  Even  as  the  sand  of  the  desert  imbibes  tbe 
Vain  and  the  morning  dew,  so  also  do  I,  who  am 
but  dust,  receive  the  heavenly  instructions  of  the 
Prophet  All  wisdom  is  vain  which  we  bury  in 
oarselves,  without  in  some  way  benefiting  others 
byit ;  and  a  life  of  inactive  solitude  is  useless.  We, 
by  our  nnassisted  efforts,  can  find  only  error ;  but 
when  the  gates  of  heaven  unclose  before  our  eyes, 
and  its  light  discloses  wisdom  to  us,  then  we  see 
truth  without  a  veil.  Hope  ever  for  this  glorious 
manifestation,  and  in  the  meantime  imitate  the 
example  of  the  beneficent  eagle.  A  prince,  such  as 
thon  art,  has  great  power  intrusted  to  him,  and 
therefore  will  much  be  required  at  his  hands.  He 
can  mould  his  subjects  by  his  own  example,  and 
even  teach  generosity  to  the  covetous.  Thus  may- 
est  thou  refresh  thy  country  with  thy  virtue,  as 
with  a  heavenly  stream;  and  hope,  in  firm  faith, 
for  happiness  in  eternity.  Farewell.  May  He, 
whose  dwelling  is  in  heaven,  smile  upon  thee,  and 
in  the  book  of  His  will  may  he  write  present  and 
eternal  bliss  to  thy  name !" 

The  Kinc,  by  this  letter,  was,  even  as  Mirsa  hnd 
been,  set  n-ee  from  all  scruples,  and  he  looked 
around  with  a  calm  cheertnlness,  in  which  bis 
subjects  participated.  He  sent  the  Governor  back 
to  his  province,  and  commanded  this  history  to 
be  written,  to  teach  succeeding  generations  that 
Heaven  delights  not  in  any  manner  of  life  which 
does  not,  in  some  way,  benefit  mankind. 


(Id  Originml  Poetiy,  th«  Name,  real  or  ummed,  of  the  Author  is 
printed  In  Small  Capital*  under  the  title;  in  Selection*,  it  is 
printsd  in  Italic*  «t  the  end.] 

LIFE'S  COMPANIONS." 
I. 

WfiZN  I  Kt  sail  on  Ltfe'i  yonng  roj^ft, 
Twjw  upon  K  stormy  sea ; 
Bat  to  cli(«r  me  night  and  day, 
Throngh  the  perib  of  the  way, 
Wttii  me  went  oompanions  thrre— 
Hire*  minptuuonB  kind  and  Authfitl, 
Dearer  far  than  friend  or  bride ; 
Heedlcfli  of  the  stormy  maUwr, 
Hand  in  hand  thqr  eune  together, 
Ever  nniling  at  my  aide. 
'  IL 

One  wae  Health,  nw  losty  comrade, 
Cherry-cheak'd,  and  itoot  of  limb ; 
Though  my  board  waa  scant  of  cheer. 
And  mj  drink  hnt  wnter  clear, 
I  waa  thankful,  bifas'd  with  him. 
One  was  mild-pyed  Peace  of  Spirit, 
Who,  thoogh  storm*  the  welkin  iwcpt, 
Wakii^,  fpm  me  calm  reliance ; 
And,  though  Ivmpesta  howl'd  defiance, 
Smoothed  mj  pillow  whea  I  ilept. 

m. 

One  was  Hope,  my  dearest  comrade, 

Nefer  abeent  from  my  brcaat; 

BnghtMt  in  the  darkest  days, 

Kindest  in  the  roughest  ways, 

Dmrt  fitr  thaa  all  the  rest. 

And  though  WeelOi,  nor  KuM,  nor  Station 

Jouwy*d  with  me  trer  tbe  sea  | 

Stout  of  heart,  all  danger  sconung, 

Nought  eared  I  in  Life's  young  morning 

For  their  lordly  company. 


(I)  Webavemucb  pleasure  In  enriching  our  pane*  with  aspecimrn 
<>r  Mr.C.  ■UckajF's  pnctrj,  extracted  from  bl>  last  publUbt^ 
Ttrinma,  "Lwieailsef  the  Isles,"  one  of  the  most  stlrartlTo  volumos 
of  pastry  wUch  has  appeared  widiia  Itaa  last  fbw  years. 


IV. 

Bat,  alas!  ere  night  has  darken'd, 
I  have  lost  companions  twain  ; 
And  tlic  tliirtl,  with  tearful  eyes. 
Worn  and  wasted,  often  lUea, 
But  as  oft  returns  again. 
And  instead  of  those  departed, 
Spectres  twin  around  me  Ait ; 
Painting  each,  witli  shadowy  finger. 
Nightly  at  ary  couch  they  linger, 
Dniy  at  117  board  they  sit 

V. 

Oh,  that  I  so  blindly  foUow'd 
In  the  hot  pursoit  of  Wealth ! 
Though  Pve  gain'd  the  priie  of  gold. 
Eyes  are  dun  and  blood  is  o>Id— 
I  have  lost  my  comrade  Health. 
Care  instrad,  the  witheT*d  beldam. 
Steals  th'  enjoyment  A«m  my  cup; 
Hoifs  me,  tiiat  I  cannot  quit  her ; 
MiJces  my  choicest  morsels  bitter ; 
Seals  iht  fijonts  of  pleasure  np. 

VI. 

Woe  is  rae  that  Fame  allured  me— 
She  so  fUae  and  I  so  blind ! 
Sweet  her  smilee,  but  in  the  chaae 
I  have  lost  the  happy  face 
or  my  comrade  Peace  of  Hind ; 
And  instead,  Remorse,  pale  phantom, 
Track*  my  (pet  where'w  I  go ; 
AH  the  day  I  see  her  acmriiog. 
In  my  sleqa  I  hear  her  hovlinA 
WMj  flitting  to  and  fro.] 

vn. 

Lost  (tf  all  my  dear  oompanions, 
Hope !  sweet  Hope  I  befriend  me  yet. 
Do  not  from  my  side  depart, 
Do  not  leave  my  lonely  lieart 
All  to  darkness  and  r^rct. 
Short  and  sad  is  now  my  vonga 
0*er  this  rioom^encompasi'd  sea; 
But  not  cheerless  altogether. 
Whatsoe'er  the  wind  and  weather. 
Will  it  seem,  if  bless'd  with  thee. 

vni. 

Dim  thine  eres  are,  taming  earthwards. 
Shadowy  pale,  and  thin  thy  form  1— 
!nin'd  to  nesTen  thine  eves  grow  bright. 
All  thy  form  expands  in  light, 
Soft,  and  besntiiul,  and  warm. 
Look  then  upwanls  I  lead  me  heavenwards ) 
Guide  me  o*er  this  darkeoing  sea  1 
Pale  Bemone  shall  bde  before  me. 
And  the  gloom  shaQ  brighten  o'ct  me. 
If  I  have  a  friend  in  Jtee. 


FBOH  THE  GERMAN. 

By  nuf  Bcv.  Hamr  THOHnoR,  SLA.  Cahtab. 

LoNELT— nay,  that  am  I  not  I 
Loving  spirits  and  confiding. 
By  my  distant  hearth  abiding, 
Hover  round  me  here. 

Happy—nay,  that  am  I  not ! 
For  these  silent  tears  and  burning 
Witness  well  a  secret  yearning 
For  the  &r  and  dear. 

HouniAil— nay,  that  am  I  not ! 
For  the  frinidi  of  nqr  aftetions 
Wmihe  me  in  their  reotdlecliona. 
And  are  ever  near. 

llopcfiil— Tes,  that  mood  is  mine ! 
Once  again  in  home's  sweet  union 
With  the  loved  to  join  conimnnion 
Fills  my  heart  with  cheer. 
Seetory,  Wringtom,  Ifov.  28, 18U. 
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JVlisccIIanrous. 


"  I  hare  bm  made  only*  naMg«r  of  cqIM  flowen,  and 
hire  biwidit  notiilng  of  mj  own,  but  tht  ttriii|  that  tk« 
them."— JfoHtei^e. 


TBB  PMUOHBOT. 

I.KT  m  tako  a  boy,  a  child  of  ten,  let  lu  stippoM:  him 
rcfrularly  engaged  from  old  Michaelmaa  to  new  Michael- 
mas as  plouifhboy:  and  let  onr  gentie  readers  fancy  to 
Iheiiiselves  their  little  sons  or  brothers,  Fred,  or  Willy, 
leading  a  life  such  as  this.  Eichard  is  naturally  a  very 
delicate,  timid  boy,  thin  and  pale;  complains  of  weak 
knees  or  anklco ;  so  that  his  mother  im  not  let  him 
wear  heavy  shoea,  and,  only  amonth  since,  bcf^icd  him 
ofT  a  walkiiM;  errand  of  only  five  miles  and  back,  which 
he  wan  wanted  for.  .  However,  he  has  two  entirely  new 
8uit5  of  clothes  on  the  strength  of  his  engagement,  and 
an  uncommonly  heavy  pair  of  laced  boots,  into  which 
the  blacksmith* has  jost  hammered  fifteen  pennj-worth 
of  tips  and  nails.  So  he  is  in  high  spirits,  vorj'  pleased, 
and  proud  of  his  promotion  from  a  nonentity  to  a 
ploughboy.  IJefore  it  is  light,  he  is  in  the  stable  bring- 
ing out  two  or  three  immense  horses,  who  tower  above 
his  diminutive  form  like  elephants.  Even  in  the  dusk, 
■when  the  furrows  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  they  are 
at  work.  The  nrehin,  with  his  ponderous  shoes  increased 
to  twice  their  weight  with  mud,  is  toiling  throufih  the 
heavy  field,  slipping  and  sinking,  falling  and  rii^ing,  at 
every  step,  with  a  cumbrous  whip  in  his  hand,  and  his 
clumsy  charges  continually  planting  their  tremendous 
hoo&  deep  into  the  yielding  soil  within  six  inches  of  his 
own  frail  toes.  The  boy  has  to  watch  the  horses,  look 
to  his  own  footing,  and  ply  his  whip  all  at  once.  Every 
time  they  come  to  the  end  of  the  field,  there  ensues  a 
regular  mfl^p  of  plough,  horses,  man  and  boy,  who  seem 
to  an  unpractised  eye  all  mingled  in  the  wildest  and 
most  feariiil  disorder.  But  a  merrifiil  proridcnee  ex- 
tricatoK  them,  and  they  soon  start  all  nir  again.  If 
the  soil  is  heavy,  the  walking  is  heavy  in  proportion. 
If  it  is  light  the  walking  is  all  the  more  speedy. 
However,  liefore  night,  this  little  boy,  who  a  month 
since  was  not  trusted  to  walk  at  his  own  pace  ten  miles 
on  a  good  road  and  springing  turf,  has  toiled  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  miles  with  all  these  hindrances  and  impe- 
diments. The  dMly  journey  of  a  plough,  therefore, 
even  measured  only  by  the  distance  traversed,  is  no 
trifle.  Sometimes  the  ploughboy's  daily  journey  is 
considerably  more  than  we  have  stated.  Following  the 
harrows  is  of  course  quick  work,  under  ordinary  eir 
cumstances;  but  the  harrow  is  often  used  to  detach 
entirely  from  the  ground  a  surface  of  weeds,  after  it  has 
been  two  tlurds  separated  by  the  plough,  with  a  view  to 
eoUecUng  the  weeds  and  burning  them.  This  is  usually 
done  In  the  driest  and  wannest  weather  that  can  be 
got,  and  is  a  very  dusty  employment.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  ploughboy,  enveloped  aa  he  is  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  and  going  overa  broken  surface,  will  sometimes  walk 
or  run  thirty  or  even  thirty-five  milcsa  day  at  this  work. 

The  ordeal  of  the  first  two  or  three  months  is  terrible. 
Nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  general  law,  that  boys 
do  get  over  it,  would  rcconeilo  the  mother  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  misery  she  sees  her  tender  little  child 
exposed  to.  He  is  often  ready  to  sink.  Often  he  does 
fall  almost  under  the  horses ;  sometimes  towards  the 
close  of  his  day's  work  he  is  so  stupified  with  Eatigue, 
as  to  be  quite  reckless  and  insensible  of  danger,  hardly 
knowing  where  he  is.  He  foils  asleep  while  his  mother 
is  potting  before  him  his  five  o'clock  meal — nay,  even 
while  he  is  eating  it.  His  heavy  shoes,  made  large 
enough  to  allow  for  a  twelvemonth's  growth,  fret  and 
gall  his  ankles  and  heels  till  sores  are  formed,  and  every 
footstep  is  agony.  His  feet  have  also  been  several  times 
severely  cnuhed  by  the  horses.  Yet  he  must  not 
intermit  for  a  day,  for  an  hour,  as  long  as  he  eon  put 


one  foot  before  the  other.  By  and  bye,  either  from  his 
sores  breaking  his  sleep,  or  from  heat,  or  cold,  or  raic, 
his  health  sinks;  three  days'  rest,  and  at  it  again.  A 
stranger  would  say,  judging  from  his  looks,  that  re 
could  not  powibly  stand  it  long.  Though  browned  by 
sun  and  toil,  he  seems  thinner  and  wanner  than  over ; 
and  going  to  or  returning  from  his  work,  he  is  scarcely 
able  to  drag  his  iron-shod  feet  along  the  villa^fe  pavement. 
But,  behold  a  miracle !  After  three  or  four  montlLs  it 
becomes  evident  that  he  is  gaining  health  and  strengUi 
and  spirits—bone  and  sinew,  flesh  and  blood,  ms 
present  life,  hard  as  it  is,  shocking  as  it  might  be  deemed 
by  some  humane  pereons,  suita  bim  better  than  hi«  for- 
mer inactivity.  Exercise  of  body,  mental  concentration, 
reelinifB  of  responsibility,  fresh  air,  a  rather  more  generocn 
diet,  sleep— and  such  sleep— all  tell  in  the  end,  and  in 
a  very  few  years  the  sickly  child  expands  and  hardens 
into  the  sturdy  labourer. 

Let  not  such  a  result,  however  ordinary  it  may  be, 
wipe  away  that  debt  of  compassion  and  kindness,  whidi 
we  are  labouring  to  establish.  It  is  true,  the  in<»t 
delicate  child  does  often  become  a  stout  and  healthy 
labourer,  under  a  discipline  which  might  seem  at  fir>.t 
sight  more  likely  to  break  his  spirit  and  crush  the  vital 
enei:gio«.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  he  does  go 
through  a  vaat  amount  of  suffering  in  the  meoowMle. 
Hcendurcs  toils  and  prins  whose  very  recital  would  almost 
break  the  heart  of  manyamore  fortune-favoured  mother 
than  his  own.  His  toils  and  pains,  whether  we  think 
of  them  or  not,  are  noted  in  a  Book  of  Itemembraace, 
in  which,  if  in  any  degree  they  have  been  needlessly 
aggravated  or  unduly  requited  by  his  fellow  men,  that 
;*in  is  also  recorded.  There  is  something  sacred  in 
necessary  labour,  and  inevitable  distresses,  coming  in 
the  course  alike  of  nature  and  of  duty.  We  do  bat  bide 
ourselves  in  our  littleness  from  the  gaze  of  Infinity,  if 
we  suppose  such  labour  and  pwns,  the  benefits  thcy  havc 
purelui*iod  for  ns,  and  the  obligations  they  have  laid  u> 
under,  shall  ever  be  forgotten. — From  an  article  on 
Agricullurnl  Loftour  in  a  recent  2>erlodical. 

NoTuiKo  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the 
powers  of  invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in 
general,  as  a  habit  of  cstensive  and  variou-^  readinir, 
without  reflection.  The  activity  and  force  of  the  mind 
arc  gradually  imptured  in  consequence  of  diso^  ;  and 
not  unfrcquenUy  all  our  principles  and  opinions  i-ome  to 
be  lost,  in  tho  Infinite  multiplicity  and  discordancy  ot 
ouracquired  ideas.  Byconfiningourambition  to  pursue 
the  truth  with  modesty  and  candour,  and  learning  to 
value  our  acquiutions  only  in  so  far  as  they  contribute 
to  make  us  wiser  and  happier,  we  may,  perhapn,  be 
obliged  to  aacrifice  the  temporary  admiration  of  *he 
common  dispensers  of  literary  fame ;  bat  we  may  rorf 
assured,  that  it  is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make 
real  progress  in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world  with 
useful  invention.  "  It  requires  courage  indeed,"  a^ 
HelvetiuK  has  remarked,  "to  remain  ignorant  of  those 
useless  subjects  which  are  generally  Tolued,"  but  it  is  a 
courage  necessary  to  men  who  either  love  the  truth,  or 
who  aspire  to  establish  a  permanent  reputation. — 
SUtoart. 
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THE  CITY  OF  CUESTEli. 

The  nunek  of  many  conmdenble  plices  in  England 
still  remain  as  the  donblo  mementoB  of  our  Roman 
conquerors.  Wherever  the  Bomana  formed  a  settle- 
ment they  erected  a  stronghold,  or  ceutrum,  the  name 
of  which  was  generally  associated  with  that  of  the 
neighbouring  river,  or  of  some  local  peculiarity.  Thus 
Alcaster  is  the  camp  on  the  Alne ;  DoQcast«r,  the  camp 
on  tho  Don;  Lancaster,  the  camp  on  the  Lan,  or 
Ijune ;  Colchester,  on  the  Colne,  and  so  on.  Manchester 
is  the  camp  on  or  near  the  «foH«-quarries  (from  the 
Dritish  iitaen,  a  stone).  Bochcster,  the  camp  on  a  rock, 
called,  in  Saxon,  ^otAe-ceaater;  Winchester,  or  Wintan- 
eeaat«r,  is  the  camp  near  the  white  city ;  Gloucester,  or 
Gleaar<x»tn,  is  the  camp  near  the/otrcity.  Uauy  other 
examples  might  be  cited  in  which  the  casCrum  of  the 
Romans  plainly  occurs ;  and  there  are  others  in  which 
it  is  not  so  palpable,  as  in  Ejceter,  or  Exccster,  the  camp 
on  the  river  Exe.  To  the  same  souroe  may  be  referred 
Casterton,  Cattleton,  Chesterton,  and  many  others. 

In  some  cases,  the  word  cattrum,  or  ono  of  its  deriva- 


tires.  Cheater,  Caster,  kc,  has  been  retained,  while  the 
prefix  or  affix  has  been  lost.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Cheater,  a  city  which  still  bears  marks  of 
its  Roman  origin.  The  laying  out  of  its  streets  is 
Roman,  the  two  principal  thoroughfares  crossing  at 
right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Its  fortifications 
are  reasonably  supposed  to  be  on  a  Roman  basis.  Kc- 
muins  of  Roman  masonry  hare  been  discovered;  and 
the  uBoal  vestiges  of  the  Romans  have  at  different  times 
been  tnmed  up,  smsh'  as  coins,  fibulae,  inscribed  tiles, 
inscribed  stones  and  altars.  In  165S  a  votive  altar 
to  Jupiter  Tanams  was  dug  up,  which  had  been 
raised  by  an  officer  of  the  twentieth  Legion,  called 
the  Victorious.  In  fact,  this  city  was  named  in  honour 
of  this  Legion,  Legeeeetria;  and  after  the  Romans 
ceased  to  occupy  it,  the  Britons  called  it  Caer  LUon 
vaur  ar  ddyfr  Dwy,  or  "  the  camp  of  the  great  Legion 
on  the  Dee."  It  was  also  called  Dtoa,  from  the  river 
which  runs  by  its  walls.  In  the  time  of  the  Bomana 
Cheater  was  the  termination  of  the  celebrated  Watling 
Street,  or  great  military  road,  which  extended  from 
Dover  across  the  island. 
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Atioiqrti  hsre  been  nide  to  prove  tlwt  Chester  kof 
Britieh  origin,  ud  wms  founded  long  before  the  snira] 
of  the  BonutUL  Dnyton,  in  his  "  Polyolbion/  > 
^ong  XL)»  of 

V 

-       ChMler,  call'd  of  old 
CkktI^ob,  whilrt  pronj  Home  her  coaqimtt  there  did  hold ; 
Of  those  her  Icjpoiu  kinhni,  the  fftithfnl  station  then. 
So  rtontly  held  to  t»ek  by  those  near  North. Wdct  nftn. 
Tet  by  her  ovn  right  name  h&d  rather  called  be, 
Ai  hf-r  the  Bntou't  termed,  the  fortress  upon  See, 
Than  ninljr  du  would  teem  a  miracle  to  stand. 
Hi*  iauif^iiUT  mk  of  •ome  huge  giuf s  hand." 

The  claim  of  this  city  to  be  of  British  fonndation  is 
not  snpported  by  trustworthy  evidence,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  perned  lifihtly  over.  When  the  Romans 
abuidoned  Britain  in  the  fifth  century,  Chester  was 
alternately  poeseRsed  by  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons, 
and  it  seems  to  have  held  out  lon^ifest  against  the 
Saron  power.  It  io  related  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that 
Ethelfrid,  Kinar  of  Northmnhria,  took  it  from  the 
Britons,  607.  After  that  date  it  was,  certainly,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Britons,  their  eooneils  hsTing  been 
held  in  it  Finally,  in  830.  it  was  le-tAken  by  the 
Saxons  under  Egbert ;  from  which  period  to  the  con- 
qoest,  in  1066,  it  continued  under  Saxon  away.  In 
the  lUnth  century  Chester  suffered  greatly  from  the 
Danes,  who,  beinfc  pursued  by  Alfred,  fortified  it,  and 
endured  a  two  days'  ^ege.  Alfred  laid  wasto  the 
couDtTT  in  the  vielnity,  so  that  the  Danee  were  com- 
pelled to  evacnate  the  city  forvant  of  provisiontt.  They 
left  it.  however,  in  a  rained  condition,  in  which  it  con- 
tinued, until  Ethelfleda,  "  the  undcgcnerate  daughter 
of  the  great  Alfred," restored  it,  about  the  year  908  ;  and 
fVom  this  time  it  long  continued  to  t>e  used  as  a  strong- 
hold for  restraining  the  incursionH  of  the  Danes. 
During  these  contests  with  the  Nortlunen  an  event 
occurred  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  city  in 
the  times  to  which  we  now  refer.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  descent  from  the  Danes  was  apprehended,  the 
body  of  St.  Werhnrgh,  a  Saxon  saint,  daughter  of 
Walphere,  King  of  Mercia,  was  removed  for  security  to 
Chester.  The  sacred  relics  remained  in  the  city,  and 
henceforth  St  Werburgh  became  the  tutelar  Sajnt  of 
Chester ;  a  religious  community  was  founded,  and  a 
chnreh  was  bnilt^  in  iriiich  the  relics  were  sumptnonsly 
enshrined ;  and  dnriivr  more  than  six  centuries  and  a 
half  this  reli^ons  establishment  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  wealthiest  in  Enffland. 

In  the  reign  of  Edgar,  Chester  became  a  station  for 
a  Saxon  navy.  An  anecdote,  discredited  by  some 
historians,  is  related  in  the  annals  of  that  period,  that 
Edgar  sailed  irith  a  great  fleet  to  Chester,  and  that 
eight  kings  repaired  thither  at  his  command  to  do  him 
homage.  These  were  Kenneth,  King  of  Scotland,  Mal- 
colm of  Cambria,  Macchus  of  Anglesey  and  the  Isles, 
three  Kings  of  Wales,  and  two  others.  Edgar  vas  not 
satisfied  with  this  confession  of  his  power ;  "  his  puerile 
vanity  demanded  a  more  painFiil  sacrifice  :  be  ascended 
a  large  vessel  with  his  nobles  and  officers,  and  be 
-stationed  himself  at  the  helm,  while  the  eight  Idngs. 
irho  had  come  to  do  him  btmonr,  were  compelled  to  take 
the  seats  of  the  watermen,  and  to  row  him  down  the 
Dee,  a  most  arrcqi^t  Insult  on  the  feelings  of  others 
whose  titular  dignity  wa-s  equal  to  his  own.  Edgar 
crowned  the  «cene  and  consummated  his  dingiBce  by 
declaring  to  his  courtiers  that  his  successors  might  then 
call  themselves  Kings  of  Enirland  when  they  could 
compel  so  many  kings  to  give  them  such  honoun."' 

It  ^ipem  from  Domesday  Book  that,  under  the 


(11  An  eiaSonte  jnem  mt  the  Hlitonr,  Topographj,  and  Anti- 
qultl>-*  of  BifUTnl  nnd  Vales. 
(Z)  Shnron  Turner. 


Sa^enc  Chester  had  its  own  local  govemmaii  and 
manleyil  cnktoms.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, It  had  481  rateable  houses,  beude^  99  houses  be- 
longing to  the  bfAop.  It  had  a  gtnid  nwreofory  (an 
inAitution  similar  to  (b«  corporations  of  later  times), 
none  bnt  members  being  allowed  to  exercise  any  trade, 
or  carry  on  any  commerce,  within  ite  predncU ,  two 
overseers  were  appointed  to  mUntiUn  the  rights  of  the 
guild,  and  to  receive  all  the  customs  paid  by  atmagen. 
The  city  yielded  ten  marks  and  a  half  of  silver,  of  wbidi 
two  thirds  went  to  the  king,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
earl  (who  will  be  further  noticed  presently).  Whenever 
the  king  visited  the  city  in  person,  he  claimed  for  every 
plough-land  two  hundred  capons,  one  rat  of  ale,  and  a 
portion  of  butter.  There  wore  twelve  judges  in  the  city, 
andseven  mint-masters.  Amongthelaws  of thecd^vas 
one  which  ^ows  at  how  tow  a  rate  hnman  Hfis  was  held 
in  these  times :  the  penalty  to  be  paid  for  killingnman 
upon  certain  holidays  was  four  poonds,  but  on  any 
other  day  only  forty  shillings.  In  Saxon  times  Cheater 
had  a  lai^  portion  of  land  called  a«Aire  attached  to  it, 
the  form  of  which  has  been  compared  to  an  eatgte'a 
wing,  its  tip  touching  on  Yorkshire.  This  wis  caUsd 
Cestre-ecyre,  since  contracted  into  Cheshire. 

At  the  (Tonanest,  the  irtiole  of  Cheshire  (with  the 
excepUon  of  tne  Bishop's  property)  was  granted  to  a 
near  relation  of  the  Conqueror,  Hugh  of  Amuiche, 
commonly  called  Hugh  Lupus,  on  account  of  his 
bvourite  device  of  a  wolfs  bead.  Cheshire  then  became 
a  county  [Alatine,  with  oourto  peculiar  to  itself ;  ao  that 
any  offence  against  "  the  sword  of  Chester"  was  wiaited 
with  as  severe  penalties  as  a  similar  offence  againat 
the  crown  at  Westminster.  Hngh  resided  in  the  castle 
at  Chester,  where  he  held  his  courte  and  parliaments,  in 
which  sat  the  superiors  of  the  religions  houses  of  the 
country,  together  with  his  eight  great  sub-infendaioriea. 
The  succeeding  earls  maintjuned  the  same  state  down 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,when  the  earldom  of  Chests 
was  seized  and  united  to  the  crown ;  the  large  tennras 
created  by  the  Conqueror  having,  for  the  most  part, 
reverted  to  the  crown  by  forfeiture  or  marriage.  The 
ancient  earis  of  Chester  had  the  power  of  grwiting 
privilege  or  aanetoaiT  to  criminals,  a  power  which  ia 
generally  supposed  to  naTS  been  exerdsed  by  the  dmicb 
alone. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  select  a 
few  historical  events,  of  which  Cihester  has  been  the 
scen&  It  was  in  tins  city  that  the  Welsh,  in  1800. 
acknowledged  the  soTcrcignty  of  the  English,  the 
homage  of  the  freeholders  being  received  by  the  infant 
Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  of  Carnarvon.  In  the  year 
1 506  Chester  was  afflicted  with  that  remarkable  disease, 
the  sweating  sickness,  which  carried  off  ninety-one 
honseholders  in  three  days;  and  a  few  yearsafterwwrdaa 
pestilence  made  such  ravages,  that  the  streets  of  the  city 
were  overgrown  with  grass.  Inl&58  occurred  in  Ch«tor 
an  event  trifling  in  itself,  bnt  of  the  graUest  importance 
to  the  Protestants  of  those  days.  Dr.  Henry  Clole, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  is  said  to  luve  been  entrusted  with 
the  commiflfiion  issued  by  Mary  to  empower  the  Lord 
Deputy  of  IreUnd  to  prosecute  those  who  refused  to 
observe  the  ceremonies  of  the  Soman  OthoUc  religioa. 
The  doctor,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  stopped  at  Chen  tar, 
and  having  put  np  at  the  Blue  Posts  inn,  in  Bridge 
Street,  was  visited  by  the  mayor,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged; 
opening  his  cloak  bag,  be  took  ont  a  leathern  box, 
olMerving,  with  exultation,  "  be  had  that  witbia  whidi 
would  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland."  The  hoeteas,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Mottershed,  ovetheard  this  by  acadent,  and 
having  a  brother  in  Ireland,  who  was  a  ProtMtantt  she 
became  alarmed  for  his  si^ty,  and  took  the  opportunity, 
while  the  doctor  was  attending  the  mayor  down  stain, 
to  open  the  box,  take  ont  the  commission,  and  leave  ia 
ite  place  a  pack  of  cards  with  the  knave  of  clnbs  apper- 
mn^t.  The  denn  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  7th  December, 
ISSS.  B^ing  introduced  to  the  Lord  Deputy  FiUwalter 
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asd  tha  Privy  Oouneil,  Ite  explained  tb«  nature  of  his 
embaaay  at  more  length,  and  then  presented  the  box, 
containing.as  he  thons:h^  the  eommiBrion ;  his  lordship 
took  it.  and  having  opened  it,  beheld,  with  considerable 
enrprise,  the  pack  of  cards  with  the  koare  on  the  top. 
The  doctor  was  tbuDderstruck  ;  and  in  mnch  confusion 
affirmed  that  he  certainly  had  a  commission,  and  that 
some  artful  peracm  most  have  made  the  exchuige. 
"Then," said  his  lordship,  "yon  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  retam  to  London,  and  set  it  renewed ;  mean- 
while, well  shuffle  the  caFds."  The  doctor  was  ohlit^ 
to  follow  ihia  unweleome  advice,  although  in  sach  a 
diaagreeable  season  of  the  year ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  Ireland  a  second  time,  the  queen  died,  and  her 
aaniruinary  commission  became  oseleee.  The  woman, 
whose  presence  of  mind  and  dexterity  had  thus  pro- 
videntially interposed,  was  rewarded  by  Elizabeth  with 
a  pension  of  forty  pounds  a-year. 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I..  Chester 
stood  several  sieges,  which  lasted  about  three  years. 
The  inhabitants  who  had  sided  with  the  king  endured 
great  privations ;  but  at  last,  when  the  siege  was  con- 
verted into  a  blockade,  they  snn^ndered  on  honourable 
terms  to  tha  parliamentaij  army,  on  the  Zd  February, 
lHS-6.  A  eenfcuiy  aftenrud^  {1746,)  Chester  was 
fiMiified  amtnsi  ike  Pretender.  In  the  reign  of 
William  IIL  Oheeterwaa  one  of  the  six  cities  permitted 
to  issue  a  «^age  of  ailver. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  city  itself,  which  is 
situated  on  a  dry  ro»,  above  the  stream  of  the  Dee, 
which  flows  round  it  on  two  sides.  The  neighboaring 
district  is  a  rich,  bat  level  pWn,  presenting,  however, 
some  interesting  views,  to  the  ancient  vallsof  the  town, 
which  form  one  amoi^  many  of  the  rentarkable  features 
of  Chester.  These  walls,  which  are  now  used  as.  a 
healthful  and  favoarite  promenade,  are  especially  inter- 
esting M  being  the  only  perfect  military  work  of  the 
kind  remaining  in  the  kingdom.  The  following  de- 
scription of  them  is  abric^ea  flnnn  Onnerod's  elaborate 
County  History : 

"The  waOa  endow  an  oblong  pSTBllelognm,  and  stand  to  b 
eonsideTable  exttmt  on  Boman  foundationa,  as  is  proved  by  the 
ranaiiu  of  the  ancient  East-gate,  discovered  in  erecting  the 
present  areh,  and  some  relics  of  Koman  masonry  near  it  still 
nistiju,  bnt  concraW  from  public  view  by  the  houses  adjoining. 
The  Mip-gate  is  also  supposed  to  be  of  similar  antiquity,  but 
cannot  uve  be«B  any  part  nf  the  original  walls,  if  the  story 
of  the  extension  of  the  original  fortifications  in  the  direction  of 
this  gate,  by  Ethelfieda,  be  correct.  The  present  circuit  of  ilir 
walk  is  somewhat  more  than  a  inile-and-three-qaarters.'  I'he 
materials  are  a  red  stone ;  die  exterior  elevation  is  tolerably 
equal,  but  the  interior  is  in  some  places  nearly  level  with  the 
irniund,  and  in  others  with  the  tops  of  the  houses.  The  entire 
line  is  guarded  fay  a  wooden  rail  «ithin,  and  a  stone  parapet 
without ;  and  the  general  line,  which  is  kept  in  repair  as  a 
puhhc  walk,  oommands  int«restinK  prospects;  among  whirh 
may  be  specified  the  views  towards  the  forest  hills  from  the 
Mwtern  poiml,  towards  North  Wales  and  the  Dee  from  the 
opposite  one,  and  a  ftne  view  of  the  bridge  and  river,  with  the 
soirounding  country,  from  the  south-east  angle.  A  veiy  laive 
proportion,  however,  of  the  eastern  point,  and  a  part  under  the 
casUe,  are  completely  blocked  up  by  contiguous  buildings. 
At  the  sides  of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  several  ancient 
towers,  which  have  either  been  made  Wei  with  the  walls,  be«a 
I  complrtely  dismantled,  or  been  fitted  Qp  as  alcoves  1^  the 
I  citizens.  At  the  north-east  an^  is  a  lofty  circnlar  tower, 
erected  in  IfilS,  and  called  the  Phcmis  Tower,'  remarkable 
from  the  esrcmm stance  of  Charles  I.  having  witnessed  a  part  of 
I  the  battle  of  Bowton  Heath  from  ito  leads  is  1645.  Anotht-r 
I  tower  of  higher  aatiqaity,  and  the  motrtpictnreeqae  of  the  milita^^- 
'  remains  of  Chester,  prqecta  out  at  the  north-west  augle,  and  is 
approached  by  a  small  torrd  called  Boawaldesthome's  Tower, 
w)iich  funos  the  entrance  to  a  flight  of  itnts  leading  to  an  open 
gaDery  embattled  on  each  aide.  R'low  this  is  a  circular  arch, 
under  which  the  tide  flowed  before  the  embankment  of  tht^  Dee. 


( I )  The  exact  circuit  Is,  we  believe,  2070  yards.  The  walk  U  six 
fcrt  wide. 

(I)  The  lower  b  to  named  from  tha  FhtBRix.  the  crest  of  the 
PaintMs'  Company,  afflxed  with  othar  armorial  coats  to  the  pftu 


At  the  end  of  the  gallery  is  the  prindpal  tower,  a  massy  oratlar 
buildii^  of  red  stone,  embattled ;  the  principal  room  is  an  octa- 
gonal vaulted  chnmber,  in  the  sidesof  which  were  pointed  arches 
for  windows.  This  tower,  now  called  the  Water  Tower,  »nd 
formerly  the  New  Tower,  was  erected  in  1828  for  100/.  at  the 
city  expense,  by  John  HehMtone.  The  principal  gates  of  tl:e 
citv  are  four,  facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  serenilly  named  tlie 
Bridge-gnte  on  the  south  side,  the  Enst-gate,  the  North-gate, 
and  the  Water-gate.  Ihe  ancient  gates  have  been  removed,  and 
replaced  by  modem  arches." 

The  care  of  the  walls  was  formerly  entnisted  to  two 
citizens  called  "Muragcra,"  annually  chosen,  who  were 
paid  by  a  small  duty,  called  the  "  Morage  Duty,"  unon 
Irish  linens  imported  into  the  city  "bj  the  Dee.  The 
corporation  now  defrays  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
walls  in  repair. 

The  four  principal  gates  are  the  terminations  of  the 
four  principal  streets  of  Chester,  named  respectively 
East-gate-Rtreet,North-gate-8trect,6ridge-gate-Rtreet,and 
Water-gate-street ;  the  first  two  are  continued  beyond 
the  w^ls  under  different  names.  Thev  four  streets 
which  cross  at  right  angles,  as  already  noticed,  retain 
many  old  timber  buildings,  which  ^ve  them  an  ancient 
and  impressive  etkct.  These  streeta,  as  described  by 
Pennant,  are  "  excavated  and  sunk  many  fteet  heneitb 
the  surface.  The  carrii^es  are  driven  f&r  below  the 
level  of  the  kitchenfi,  on  a  line  with  ranges  of  shops ; 
over  which,  on  each  Hide  of  the  streets,  passengers  walk 
from  end  to  end,  secure  from  wet  or  beat,  in  galleries, 
for  rotes  as  tliey  are  called,)  pnrlt^ned  firom  the  first 
floor  of  each  house,  open  in  front  and  balustraded.  The 
back  courts  of  all  these  houses  are  level  irith  the  rows ; 
but  to  go  into  any  of  these  four  streets  it  isneeessaiy  to 
descend  a  Sight  of  several  steps." 

These  rows  certainly  form  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity of  Chester.  They  have  been  curtailed  of  late 
years,  but  still  exist  on  both  sides  of  East-gate-street, 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  its  length,  also  on  both 
sides  of  the  upper  portion  of  Water-gate  and  Bridge- 
gate  streets,  as  welt  as  in  part  of  North-gate-street.  It 
is  not  easy  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  these  Chester  rows 
by  description.*  They  are,  as  Pennant  described  them, 
glories  occupying  ^e  fitint  rooms  of  the  tint  floors, 
forming  a  continuous  passage  through  s  long  line  of 
houses.  On  one  side  they  are  open  to  the  street, 
and  fenced  with  a  railing,  massive  pillars  occurring 
at  intervals,  Bcrving  as  supports  for  the  upper  floors. 
On  the  other  side  are  a  number  of  shops,  which  may 
be  said  to  occupy  the  back  room  of  the  first  floors. 
These  shops  are  much  frequented  on  account  of  the 
shelter  afforded  to  passengers  from  the  rain  and  heat, 
by  these  covered  rows.  A  flight  of  steps  descending 
into  the  street,  occurs  at  every  thirty  or  forty  yards. 
Immediately  under  the  rows  are  shops,  storebonsea,  or 
vaults. 

The  origin  of  these  rows  has  been  a  source  of  dispute 
among  antiquarian  writers.  Pennant  supposed  them 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  ancient  vcsiibules,  and 
to  have  been  a  form  of  building  preserved  from  the 
time  when  the  city  was  possesKd  the  Romans.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ormerod  is'  more  generally  adopted,  that 
these  rows  were  first  erected  as  galleries  from  which  the 
citizens  might  defend  themselvts  against  those  sudden 
inroads  of  armed  cavalry  to  which  they  were  so  much 
exposed  in  ancient  times,  in  conwqnence  of  their  posi- 
tion on  the  frontier  of  the  English  and  Welsh. 

The  next  remarkable  foatnre  of  Chester  is  Its  Cathe- 
dral, which  was  founded  within  the  site  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  of  St.  Werburgh,  already  noticed.  It  is  a 
spacious  irregular  building,  composed  of  the  red  stone  of 
the  countty,  and  was  built,  or  ratherre-biiilt.  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.  VTI.  and  Till.  In  the  cloisters  and 
buildings  adjacent  occur  some  interesting  specimens  of 
Norman  architecture,  and  the  eariy  decorations  of  the 


(3)  The  Londoner  may  be  reminded  of  an  exact  imitation  of 
them  in  the  "  Colonnade."  a*  li  is  called,  which  runa  l)«hind,  and 
is  parallel  to^  Or«at  Giiildr«rdr«treet,  HuMell-i<quat«. 
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painted  atyl«.  "  The  western  ^nt,  and  eome  other  ; 
detadied  p«rtB,  exhibit  equkHy  beaoUfnl  Bpccimena  of 
the  eiuicbed  Gotliic,  near  the  time  M  the  Dissolution  ; 
and  the  space  occupied  hy  the  entire  range  of  the  con- 
Tentual  buildings,  ^mishea  a  magnificent  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  establialunent.  Tlus  effect  is,  howerer, 
injured  by  the  want  of  vaulting  in  the  nave,  choir,  and 
south  tranaept,  (which  was  probably  interrupted  by  the 
Dissolution)  and  the  nature  of  the  atone,  which, 
partly  from  ita  friability,  and  partly  ftvm  iU  exposure 
to  Oie  aea  'breezes,  baa  long  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
external  ornaments.  The  progresa  of  ruin  is  aided  by 
the  great  inequalities  wliicb  prt^ressive  decay  has  made 
in  tne  surbce.  Every  exertion  has  of  late  years  been 
made  by  the  Chapter,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
Dean,  in  perfecting  substantial  and  even  ornamental 
repurs :  bat  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  general  decay  is 
&r  beyond  any  restoration  which  tho  slender  fnnoB  of 
the  Cathedral  can  supply ;  and  the  lapse  <^  another 
century  will  prolably  level  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
venerable  fabric  with  the  ^und." 

About  the  year  785  the  bishopric  of  Chester  was 
incoiporated  with  Lichfield.  In  1075  the  Bishop  of 
Lichndd  removed  his  episcopal  seat  to  Chester.  His 
meoeflaor  retnmed  back  to  Uchfleld;  and  Chester 
remained  without  a  bishop  until  after  the  Dissolution  of 
th0  monasteries.  In  the  tliirty-third  of  Heniy  VIII. 
the  present  bishopric  of  Chester  was  erected,  of  which 
the  first  bishop  was  John  Bird,  who  had  been  a  Carmelite 
fiiar. 

Contignona  to  the  Cathedral  are  the  remains  of  St. 
Werbmgh's  Abbey,  already  noticed.  The  bishop's 
palace,  rebuilt  in  1752,  the  prebendal,  and  odier  good 
modOTn  bouses,  forming  what  is  called  the  Abbey-square,  ■ 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  precinct. 

Pravions  to  the  Dissolution  there  also  existed  in 
Chester  a  religious  community  of  women  established 
within  the  walls ;  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  grey 
friars,  bad  each  an  establishment  here.  There  waa  also 
a  coll^  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  ihs  Hospital  of  St.  Anne, 
uaA.  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  of  which  the  latter  escaped 
Bnpi»eflrion,  and  continues  to  this  day  :  there  were  also 
numerous  parish  churches.  On  the  Dissolution  of  the 
house  of  St.  Werburgh,  its  church  became  the  Cathedral 
of  the  new  see.  A  dean  and  six  prebendaries  were 
phu»d  in  it,  Thomas  Clark,  the  last  abbot  of  St. 
Werbnigh,  being  made  the  first  dean.  The  revenue  of 
the  diaaolved  monastery  furnished  a  proviuon  for  the 
bishop,  prebendaries,  and  dean.  At  tho  same  period, 
1544,  a  grammar-Bchool  was  founded  for  twenty-four 
boys,  which  still  continues,  and  from  it  the  cathedral 
choristers  are  selected ;  its  annual  revenue  is  108^,  and 
it  bias  one  exhibition  to  either  university.  Chester  has 
now  nine  parish  churches,  and  two  others  not  parochial 
St.  JiAoi'b  Chnich  is  a  nugnlflcent  specimen  at  Saxon 
architecture. 

The  old  Komian  castle  ia  said  to  hare  been  erectod 
by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1069.  This,  with  the 
exception  of  one  tower,  was  removed  in  1790,  to  make 
way  for  the  modem  castle,  a  magnificent  structure, 
confining  the  county  courts  and  gaol,  bother  witii 
goveinm^t  ImmtSka  and  an  armoury,  ^s  is  the 
finest  structure  in  Chester,  and  does  credit  to  the  archi- 
t«et,  Mr.  Harrison,  a  native  of  tho  place.  The  buildings 
oceapy  three  sides  of  a  lai^  quadrangle,  the  entrance 
to  tne  area  being  by  a  splendid  Doric  portico.  The 
military  government  of  the  castle  is  vested  in  a  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor.  The  gaoler,  who  has  the  cus- 
tody of  both  debtors  and  felons,  holds  bis  place  by 
patent,  and  is  called  constable  of  the  castle. 

Within  the  ancient  fortress  an  instance  occurred  of  a 
felon,  who  stood  mute  on  his  trUl,  suffering  "peine 
forte  et  dure,"  till  he  died.  ''One  Adam,  son  of  John, 
of  the  Woodhonses,  was,  in  1310,  the  fourth  of  Edwtud 
II.,  committed  for  burning  hie  own  houses,  and  carrying 
away  the  goods.  He  stocKl  mute;  a  jury  as  usual  was 
impaanelled^  who  decided  that  he  could  speak  if  he 


pleased.  On  this  he  was  committed  ad  dUtam.  And 
afterwards  John  le  Morgan,  constable  of  the  eaatle, 
testified  that  the  aforesud  Adam  was  dead,  ad  dutam." 
This  term  was  ironical,  expressive  of  the  sad  sustenance 
the  sufferer  was  allowed ;  viz.  on  the  first  day  three 
morsels  of  the  worst  bread ;  on  the  second,  three  di&ughts 
of  water  out  of  the  next  puddle ;  and  this  was  to  be 
alternately  bis  diet  till  he  died."  By  a  law  passed  in 
twelfth  QeoTge  III.,  a  prisoner  remuning  mate  what 
arraigned,  is  held  to  be  guilty,  and  may  1w  oonAwuied 
and  executed. 

The  sherifis  of  Chester  formerly  held  their  oonrte  in 
an  ancient  building  called  the  "  Pentiee,"  or  "  Appeu- 
tice,"^  situated  at  Uie  junction  of  the  North  and  East- 
gate-Btreets.  It  was  removed  in  1805  for  the  purpose  of 
widoningtiieBtiweta.  The  sherifB  formerly  had  to  carry 
into  exeeuUon  ihe  sentence  of  all  criminala  capitally 
conrieted,  not  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
and  county,  but  also  within  the  county  of  Cheater  at 
large.  A  writ  was  directed  to  them  bota  the  court  ^ 
gaol  delivery,  requiring  them  to  execute  tbe  criminal  on 
a  certain  specific  day.  This  duty  was  always  regarded 
by  the  aheriflb  as  a  great  hardship  and  annoyance ;  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  get  lid  of  it  on  the  passing  of 
the  act  1  William  lY.  "  for  the  more  effectual  admmis- 
tration  of  justice  in  England  and  Wales."  It  was  con- 
tended that  several  claoaes  of  this  act  relieved  tlie 
aherifis  from  this  painful  duty,  and  they  determined  to 
try  the  question  on  the  first  opportunity.  This  occurred 
in  1834,  when  two  men  were  len  for  execution  at  Chester, 
for  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst,  forms  of 
murder — BooaMii nation  for  hlra.  The  aheriA  leliiied 
to  execute  the  criminals,  and  they,  therefore,  remained 
in  gaol  long  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  purpose  ; 
they  were  respited  from  time  to  time,  and  at  length  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  reassumed  a  power,  which  it  had 
formerly  possessed,  of  granting  writs  for  removing  both 
the  conviction  and  the  bodies  of  the  criminals,  tnaa 
the  inferior  to  the  superior  court.  The  criminals  were 
accordingly  removed  bom  Cheater  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  where  their  sentence  was  read,  and  they 
were  executed  at  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol  on  the  25th 
Xovember,  1834.  In  order  to  settle  the  disputed  point, 
an  Act  was  passed  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament^  by 
which  the  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
for  the  time  being,  are  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  all  criminals  appointed  to  die  for  offences  com- 
mitted within  the  county  of  Cheater. 

Chester  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The 
port  of  Chester  is  thus  described  by  Lu«an,  a  monk  of 
St.  Werburgh's,  in  the  twelfth  century- : — "  The  bemutiful 
river  on  the  south  side  serves  as  an  harbour  for  ships  from 
Oascoigne,  Spain,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  who,  by  the 
guidance  of  Christ,  and  tlie  industry  and  prudence  of 
the  merchants,  supply  and  refresh  the  heart  (rf  the  taty 
with  abundance  of  goods ;  so  that,  throu^  the  various 
consolations  of  the  Divine  fitvour,  we  have  wine  in  pro- 
fusion from  the  plentiftol  vintages  of  those  coontrua.* 
The  chief  articles  of  commerce  In  andent]  Chester  are 
thus  enumerated  by  Hakluyt : — 

"  Hides  and  fish,  sahnon,  hake,  herring 
Irish  wool  sud  linen  dotii,  fiddinge, 
And  martems  good,  be  her  marchandir, 
Hcrtes  hide*,  and  other  of  veaerie, 
Skins  of  otlicr,  squirrel,  and  Irish  hoee. 
Of  sheep,  lamb,  and  foie,  ia  her  chaflivp. 
Fellies  of  kids,  and  conies  great  {^ntj." 

The  superior  advantages  of  Liverpool  as  a  port  have 
removed  most  of  the  commerce  from  Cheater  to  tyi. 
place.  The  formation  of  the  great  Holyhead  Road  also 
materially  injured  Chester,  which  is  now  no  longer  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  communication  with  Ireland.  The 
Irish  Linen  Trade,  once  so  flourishing  in.  CheBtN*,  has 
wholly  ceased.  The  hall  built  by  the  Irish  Linen 
Company  in  1780,  is  now  used  for  the  cheese  &ir8,wfaicli 


t  (I)  From  AppetUilium,  a  smaU  building  atUchsd  to  a  larger  i 
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occur  eight  times  ia  the  year,  and  are  of  consit'c-r'.ble 
importance,  from  the  circumstance  of  this  city  bc'irp: 
situated  in  the  principal  chceBemating  district  of  tho 
empire.  Fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  are  also  held  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  Februaiy,  and  on  the  10th  July 
and  10th  October  for  ^ncral  merchandize.  These  laat 
are  of  great  antiquity,  &nd  continue  several  days.  Chester 
also  supplies  ^orth  Walen  with  I^ondon,  Manchester,' 
and  Binniagham  goods.  The  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  trifling,  consisting  principally  of  lead,  shot,  and 
tobacco-pipes;  there  are  some  large  flour-mills  near 
the  old  bridge,  and  a  shot-tower  beside  the  canal,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  where  also  are  f^ereral  wharfs 
and  warehouses,  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the 
traffic  between  the  city  and  Liverpool,  which  suppIieH 
articles  of  general  consumption. 

The  Exchange  is  a  brick  edifice,  completed  in  1696. 
The  city  courts  of  justice  are  held  in  it,  and  corporation 
business  transacted  in  it.  It  is  situated  in  North-gate- 
street^  and  sen'es  the  purposes  of  the  ancient  Common 
Hall,  which  stood  in  a  place  still  called  Common- 
Hall-lane.  Tho  Exchange  is  enriched  with  stone 
ornaments,  among  which  is  a  fine  statue  of  Queen  Anne 
in  her  coronation  robes,  and  two  tsbleU,  one  containing 


tho  royal  arms,  and  the  other  a  variety  of  armorial 
bearings  illustratlte  of  the  several  titles  of  the  earls  of 
Chester.  The  original  fabric  rested  on  arches  and  pillars 
of  stone ;  but  a  number  of  shops  have  been  introduced 
between  the  pillars  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
building. 

The  citfy  has  of  late  years  been  much  modernized  and 
improved.  A  handsome  new  street  has  been  formed 
from  near  the  centre  of  the  town  to  Grosvenor  Bridge, 
a  noble  structure  of  Stone,  of  a  single  arch,  200  feet  in 
span,  with  a  roadway  33  feet  wide.  Previous  to  this 
erection  the  Dee  was  crossed  by  an  old  narrow  incon- 
venient bridge  of  seven  arches. 

One  of  the  writers  in  that  celebrated  wort, "  TheJVale 
Boyal  of  England,"  as  Cheshire  was  called  two  centuries 
ago,  thus  notices  the  Dee : — 

"  The  Dee,  called  in  latin  Dea,  in  Britiili  Piftidwy,  is  not 
only  tho  chiefest  river  of  this  county,  but  abo  of  all  North 
Wales.  I  may  wfll  call  it  of  this  connty,  becaiue  it  hath  m 
some  pUces  Cheshire  on  both  sides  thereof.  And  of  it  waa  the 
city  of  Chester,  in  times  past  eaUrd  Dwa,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  Dwani.  It  springeth  in  Merionethshire  in  North 
Wales,  two  miles  {rom  the  great  Uke  called  TegUl,  which  take 
is  engendered,  or  rather  fed,  by  divers  rill*  and  rivnleta,  which 
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descend  from  the  monntoins.  It  leaveth  Denbighshire  on  the 
West  side,  mod  hath  Flintshire  on  the  same  side,  hat  not  ven- 
;  for  st  Pooton  (which  is  bat  a  mile  from  thence)  it  hath 
(^nhire  on  both  sides  thereof;  and  lutly,  toucbeth  on  the 
KDth  side  of  the  famous  city  of  Chester,  capital  city  of  the  whole 
shire,  where,  having;  paased  the  bridge,  it  fetcheth  a  round  com- 
psss,  nuking  a  fair  nbiin  called  the  Rood-Eye;'  and  after 
toneheth  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  at  the  Watergate.  After- 
vudi  the  Dec  bfcometh  vcrj-  broad,  so  that,  st  bhotwick  Castle, 
tner  into  Flintshire,  it  is  a  mile  hraad ;  at  the  New  Key,  which 
is  six  milea  from  Chester,  it  is  abote  two  miles  broad.  The 
whole  ranrse  thereof,  from  the  head  unto  the  sea,  is  about  fifty- 
Ire  miles.  Which  river  of  Dee  aboundeth  in  all  manner  of 
fi'h,  especially  sabnon  and  trout.  The  number  of  i^aick-sands 
ui  this  river,  and  the  rage  of  winds,  rauseth  changing  of  tho 
chaoael.  A  south  or  north  moon  makeLh  a  full  sea  at  Chester." 

The  qoickianda  here  mentioned  are  among  the  causes 
of  the  commercial  decline  of  Chester.  In  a  charter 
Ktuted  by  Henry  VI.  mention  is  made  of  the  "  lament- 

( 1 )  A  hall  was  built  Id  1 SO0  b;  the  Hanchestcr  manulkctursrs 
for  ihelT  builneu. 

|I»  Now  called  the  Roo  or  Rood- Dee :  It  is  a  level  Hstare  tract 
o<  sbDiit  tlBhtT  acres.  The  races  aie  hold  hm  la  ue  fint  daar 
*'»k<rfMs>. 


able  decay  of  the  port,  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of 
the  sand  which  hath  been  allowed  to  choke  up  the 
creek."  In  this  reign  a  quay  was  formed  near  Shotwict 
Caatlc,  where  troops  were  usually  embarked  for  Ireland. 
Id  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  new  quay  was  built  lower 
down,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  town  of  Parkgate.  In 
1754  the  navigation  of  the  river  up  to  Chester  was 
restored  by  a  new  channel,  and  the  embankments  of  the 
sands  were  carried  down  to  Sbotwick,  by  which  upwards 
of  2400  feet  of  land  were  rescued  from  the  sea. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  in  this  place  the 
various  encomiums  which  the  poets  Drayton,  Browne, 
Spenser,  and  Milton,  have  bestowed  on  the  "  holy," 
the  "divine,"  and  the  "wizard"  Deo.  Much  of  the 
superstition  connected  with  this  riv^r  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  beiog  the  boundary  between  England 
and  Wales. 

The  citizens  of  Chester  were  formerly  as  celebrated  as 
those  of  Coventry  for  their  dramatic  performances, 
founded  chiefly  on  scriptural  history.  They  are  at- 
trit^uted  to  one  Bandle,  a  monk  of  Chester  Abbey,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  first  performed  between  1268  and 
1273.    They  were  performed  by  the  different  trades  of 
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the  city,  and,  judging  from  the  nwdnenB  which  ue  sttll 
preserved,  they  appear  to  have  been  rude  compilatlona, 
eoataining  much  that  is  curioiiB  and  ludicrooa,  as  ircll 
aa  offensive  to  modem  taste. 

Chester  is  liberally  provided  with  the  means  of 
education.  In  addition  to  the  King's  School,  already 
noticed,  it  has  a  Blue-Coat  School,  founded  in  1700 ;  two 
Charity  Sehools,  founded  in  1717,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  ho^ital  of  Saint  John,  one  for  88  boys,  of  whom 
28  are  also  maintained,  and  the  other  foralike  number 
of  girls.  The  Marqnis  of  Westminster,  (whose  magnifi- 
cent seat,  Eaton  Hall,  is  situated  about  three  miles  south 
of  Chester)  established  a  school  in  1811  for  the  educa- 
tion of  between  400  and  500  children.  It  is  entirely 
BQpported  by  that  nobleman.  There  Is  also  a  diocesan 
school  on  Dr.  Bell's  plan  for  160  boys ;  there  are  three 
in&nt  schools,  and  several  large  dissenting  and  Sunday 
schools. 

The  charitable  institations  of  Chester  are  equally 
liberal.  There  is  a  county  infirmary  and  a  county 
lunatic  asylum,  each  having  accommodation  for  100 
patients;  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  house  of  industry, 
several  sets  of  alms-houses,  and  various  charitable  be- 
quests, iha  chief  of  vluch  (Jones's)  produces  about  iOOl. 
a-year,  which  is  shared  by  the  members  ttf  the  ancient 
city  guilds. 

Chester  also  contains  a  good  public  library,  news- 
room, commercial  rooms,  kc,  a  small  theatre,  and  a 
good  market-place.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  (which  of 
late  years  have  been  considerably  extended)  are  paved, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  wita  vater.whieh  is  raised 
by  a  s(eam-engine  from  the  Dee,  and  conducted  by 
pipes  to  a  Urge  reseiroir. 

The  population  of  Chester  in  1821  amounted  to 
19,949 ;  in  1831  to  21,868 ;  and  in  1841  to  24,657. 
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Dec.  16lA.— The  Colonel  has  chosen  his  line  of 
action,  and  I  have  discovered  it  in  a  manner  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  Bistake.  Ai  i  descended 
to  breakfast  this  morning,  1  heard  him  talking  to  his 
daughten,  and  paused  for  a  momeBt  m  Uie  threshold 
of  the  room.  "  Your  Aunt  Margaret,  my  dears,"  said 
he,  in  a  sustained  and  compUeent  tone  oi  voice,  "  is  a 
veiy  good,  but  a  very  weak  woman.  I  should  wish  you 
to  show  her  every  pos»ble  kindness  during  the  time  of 
her  stay  with  ua,  but  at  the  same  time  1  would  liave  you 
very  careful  not  to  suffer  her  thoughts  or  sentiments  to 
have  any  influence  over  your  own."  "  That  is  exactly 
what  I  uought  of  her,  papa,"  responded  Anna,  witn 
alacrity.  In  I  walked,  as  demure  as  possible,  and  quite 
contented  to  be  forgiven,  because  I  was  counted  lor  a 
fool.  Here  is  the  end  of  all  my  secret  self-congratulations 
on  the  high  place  which  I  held  in  my  brother-in-law's 
good  opinion  1  I  am  properly  punished  for  my  vanity. 
And  now  we  all  go  on  rei;  pracefhlly,  thoi^  In  a 
strange  manner  enough.  The  Colonel  tacitly  avoids  me 
as  much  as  possible,  but  is  very  civil  to  me  when  we 
come  in  contact;  there  is  an  air  of  good-humoured 
condesceusioQ  about  him,  and  an  evident  endeavour  to 
let  himself  down  to  my  level  when  he  does  speak  to  me ; 
nevertheless  he  seems  half  conscious  that  his  superiority 
is  not  genuine,  and  never  meet^i  my  eye  if  he  can  help 
it.  He  no  longer  treats  me  to  orations  of  laboured  ease, 
on  his  ways,  thoughts,  and  principles;  buttiiis  is  mani- 
festly a  great  restraint  to  him,  aiui  more  than  once  he 
has  begun  involuntarily,  and  got  aa  for  as  "  My  position 

is  fother  of  a  fomily  but  here  ought  to  come  the 

aflable  little  bow  to  me,  so  here  he  stops,  clears  his  throat 
with  an  air  of  vexed  TecollecUon  indescribably  comic, 


())  Couchided  from  page  16?. 


glances  towards  me  irith  a  half  aUnaed  ezpnadon,  to 
see  whether  I  am  laughing,  and  saSkn  the  premature 

speech  to  die  a  natural  death,  one  scarcely  knows  how. 
Anna  follows  his  lead  very  closely,  and  is  as  cool  and  as 
civil  as  she  can  be.  The  only  di^rence  between  them 
is,  that  she  sometimes  brings  me  a  difficult  passage  in 
her  German  studies,  and  looks  a  good  deal  proved^ 
when  Aa  finds  that  I  am  aUe  to  explain  it  Sweet 
little  Janet  continues  Wthfiil  and  fond,  and  wins  eveiy 
day  on  my  affections.  I  told  her  simply  that  I  had 
made  the  effort  to  soften  her  father,  but  had  completely 
failed;  and  though  she  cried  bitterly,  she  wag  Mgntteful 
to  me  for  my  zeal  in  her  brother's  cause,  that  she  aeenu 
to  love  me  the  better  for  it.  If  it  were  not  for  her, 
and  for  my  great  anxiety  to  see  Ad^Ie,  who  is  to  arrive 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  to  discover  what  the  Colo- 
nel's intuitions  are  with  regard  to  her,  I  think  1  shonld 
bring  my  visit  to  a  very  speedy  conclusion.  As  it  is, 
I  shall  stay  to  the  end  of  the  month  for  which  I  was 
originally  invited ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I 
shall  not  soon  receive  a  second  summons  to  Duncombe 
Park. 

Dec.  1.8th. — Adeie  is  here.  She  arrived  from  Exeter 
at  tiboai  12  o'clock  to-day.  I  scarcely  know  wiietlier  I 
like  her^  not,  ukd  at  preaent  I  oert^nly  do  not  under- 
stand her.  I  must  beg^  at  the  beginning,  however,  and 
write  down  all  that  has  taken  place,  and  perhaps  in  so 
doing,  I  may  attain  a  clearer  comprehension  of  my  own 
thoughts  concerning  her.  Anna  and  I  were  at  work  in 
the  drawing-room  when  she  arrived ;  a  little  confusim 
in  the  hall,  and  the  plesaant  sound  of  a  young  child's 
voice,  announced  her,  some  five  minutes  before  abe 
actually  made  her  appearance.  I  longed  to  run  out  and 
bid  her  welcome ;  indeed  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  doing 
BO,  but  Anna  sate  perfectly  still,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
no  right  to  be  more  empreMfe  than  she  was.  Janet  was 
in  the  school-room  taking  her  French  lesson ;  so 
altogether  there  was  an  awkward  chilly  puue,  daiing 
which  I  looked  wistfully  at  the  door,  and  pitied  with  tH 
my  heart  the  young  stranger  whose  entrance  I  expected 
every  minute,  and  whose  filings  I  could  well  imagine. 
I  consoled  myself  by  remembering  that  she  was  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  to  lose 
cither  grace  or  presence  of  mind,  even  under  these  moat 
trying  circumstances.  I  was  not  mistaken.  She  ^tM«d 
and  received  Anna's  cold  embrace  without  the  sU^teat 
appearance  of  embazassmentt  lifUng  her  large  du^ 
brilliant  eyes  to  her  fitee  with  so  fixed  and  peaetimtinc  a 
gaze,  that  tbe  hostess  was  abashed  rather  than  the  gue«t. 
She  held  by  the  hand  her  little  boy,  a  lovely  child  of 
three  years  old,  and  the  nurae  followed  with  the  baby. 
I  was  touched,  and  even  overcome,  but  so  repelled  by 
the  mother's  manner,  that  I  was  glad  to  hide  my 
emotion  by  stooping  to  caress  the  little  ones.  Ad£le  is 
not  regularly  handsome,  but  her  eyes  are  magnifioent, 
and  when  she  lifts  her  full,  wan  eyelids,  the  radisnoe 
absolutely  astonishes  you.  She  is  small,  and  vety  fragile 
in  figure,  and  her  pale  olive  complexion  gives  the  idea 
of  delicate  health.  Her  dress,  and  her  whole  aspect, 
had  the  painful  tit  of  poor  gentility — telling  dearly  of 
an  effort  to  make  tlu  smallest  possible  expenditure 
produce  tiM  bast  eff^  Thus  her  gown,  a  common 
print,  such  as  m^d-servanta  wear,  fitted  hw  with  (bt 
most  scrupulous  precision,  and  was  made  in  the  hat 
style  of  fiishion,  ner  snowy  cufia  and  collar  were  em- 
broidered by  her  own  bands,  and  her  coarse  straw  bonnet 
was  put  on  with  the  grace  of  a  true  Frenchwoman.  The 
lairy  proportions  of  her  feet  and  hands,  and  the  quiet 
el^ance  of  her  whole  deportment,  might  have  become 
a  duke's  daugjiter.  She  said  very  few  word^  aoad  har 
fbreign  accent  was  markedly  perceptible.  I  could  noi 
make  out  at  the  time,  neiuier  can  I  tell  now,  wh^ber 
she  felt  the  meeting  as  she  might  be  expected  to  fed 
it ;  one  thing  is  certain,  she  is  either  very  callous,  or 
very  accomplished  in  the  art  of  controlling  the  emotions. 
Had  I  been  in  her  place,  1  sm  sure  that  1  could  not  hate 
restrained  my  tears  for  a  momenU,  , 
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After  the  fiibt  greeUngs  were  ex  changed,  Addle 
stooped  to  untie  her  litUe  hoft  straw  hst,  and  she  was 
thus  engaged  when  tbe  Colonel  entered  the  room.  Now, 
thought  1,  comes  the  great  tiial ;  and,  fiilly  expecting 
her  composure  to  give  way,  I  advanced  ^mpethizingly 
to  her  aide,  and  aaid  in  a  low  voice,  "  Here  u  Colonel 
Hnrwood."  I  wanted  to  give  her  amoment's  preparation 
for  the  encounter.  Her  &ce  did  flush  a  little,  and  she 
kept  her  eyes  resolutely  fixed  on  the.  ground ;  but,  to 
my  BurpriBSi  ahe  very  quietly  finished  releawng  her  boy 
firom  the  craflnement  of  his  hat  and  large  fur  tippet, 
and  then  led  him  forward  to  his  grandlkther,  whoae 
salutation  she  received  quite  calmly,  but  in  silence,  and 
without  raising  her  eyee  for  a  moment.  The  child  looked 
splendidly  faandeome;  his  cheeks  glowing  with  the  keen 
irosty-  air,  and  an  abundance  of  rich  brown  curls  Mling 
aroand  hia  bright  innocent  •face,  aiul  resting  on  his 
plomp  white  dumlden.  Even  the  Colonel  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  moved  at  the  sight  of  bis  grandchildren ;  he 
I  twice  cieared  his  throat,  and  his  us^  fluency  forsook 
him.  Nothing  could  be  more  painful  than  the  silence 
and  awkwardness  of  the  whole  party,  and  everybody  ap- 
peared to  feel  it,  except  this  inexplicable  Ad«e,  who 
was  quite  placid  and  composed,  though  more  silent  than 
alltlie  leat 

"What  is  your,  name,  my  fine  fellow  r  sud  the 
Colonel,  drawing  his  grandson  towards  him,  and  m^fciw^f 
a  desperate  efibrt  to  shake  ofi"  the  influence  of  the  em* 
barrassed  laces  around  liim.  The  child  turned  with  an 
impulse  of  timidity  to  his  mother,  who  put  her  hands 
upon  lus  shouldere,  and  slightly  urged  him  towards  the 
questioner,  without  herself  epasking.  Then  the  little 
lellow  lifted  his  cloudless  blue  eyes  to  Colonel  Harwood's 
free,  and  replied  in  that  grave,  doubtful  manner  in  which 
a  young  child  strivea  to  repeat  anything  that  has  been 
taught  to  it,— "Everard,  grandpapa— yonr  own  name;" 
then  clinging  to  Addle,  with  a  fresh  access  of  shyness, 
he  added,  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  Is  that  right,  mamma,  is 
that  right  r  r.— *— 

Colonel  Harwood  walked  abniptly  to  the  window, 
and  at  this  moment  Janet  altered ;  Anna  introdooed 
her  to  Adtta  almost  as  if  she  had  been  an  ordinary 
morning  visitor,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  the  poor  girl's 
overeliaiged  feelings  to  turn  to  the  baby,  a  sweet  fair 
creature  of  eleven  montliB  old,  which  in  five  minutes 
she  was  nuning  as  thou^'ahe  understood  the  business 
scientifically,  and  had  practised  it  all  her  life.  Indeed, 
■had  it  not  been  for  the  children,  I  do  not  know  how  we 
should  have  got  tbroogh  that  interminable  morning ; 
the  five  hours  which  elapsed  before  we  went  to  dress  for 
dinner  seemed  longer  than  any  hours  that  I  ever  passed 
j  in  my  life.    Knowmg,  as  I  did,  all  the  feelings  which 
I  ought  to  have  been,  which  must  have  been  burning  with 
I   ditfoient  degrees  of  intensity  into  the  very  heart  of  every 
I  nonber  of  the  party,  never  did  the  ordinary  etiquette 
and  decorum  of  society  appear  so  miaplaoed,  so  utterly 
;  senseless,  so  indescribably  burdensome.  Bnt  /oertainly 
I  was  not  the  person  whose  bosineu  it  ms  to  throw  tiwm 
j  aside,  and,  much  as  I  longed  to  clasp  my  arms  around 
I  Adti^  and  tell  her  how  completely  she  possened  my 
j   sympathy,  and  how  ready  I  was  to  love  her,  a  single 
^  gUoee  St  her  eold  inanimate  countenance  e^eetually 
I  deterred  me  from  any  exhibition  of  the  kind,  and  I  was 
M  quiet  and  weU-behaved  as  the  rest.  Janet  had  all  the 
natoial  shyness  of  a  very  young  girl,  who,  not  having 
,  sounded  the  depths  of  her  own  or  of  any  other  heart, 
,  acsroely  comprehends  what  ahe  finds  there,  and  fean  to 
cxprsss  any  feeling  without  a  certain  degree  of  encoa- 
ngement   Bo  we  first  walked  a  little  in  the  grounds, 
and  lotted  at  the  improvements,  and  admired  the 
proqieeta ;  and  then  we  talked  of  the  weather,  which 
certainly  one  would  have  tbonght  was  qui  te  a  safe  theme ; 
tiovevsr,  it  naturally  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  climates 
of  France  and  EngUnd,  and  then  we  dropped  it  with 
OQc  accord  as  leading  na  dangerously  near  the  subject 
of  AdMe's  former  life.   Indeed,  the  one  thought  which 
,   most  have  been  uppermost  in  each  mind  seemed  to 


start  up  at  every  turn  of  the  (5onversation,  like  a  g^ost, 
to  scare  us  into  silence.  Scarcely  a  word  was  said  that 
my  busy  fancy  did  not  interpret  into  some  possible 
inuendo,  or  allusion  to  tiungs  lorbidden.  It  really  was 
wretched,  and  my  relief  was  boundless  when  the  first 
dressing-bell  sounded,  and  the  restrained  and  uncon- 
genial party  who  had  been  so  long  keeping  up  the 
mockery  of  politeoeas,  had  leave  to  separate. 

As  soon  as  my  toilette  was  complet«d  1  went  to  Addle's 
room  to  ofler  my  assistance  to  her,  thinking  that  her 
one  m^d  must  be  suflicieutly  employed  in  unpacking 
the  wardrobe  and  attending  to  the  children.  I  tapped 
at  the  door,  and  receiving  no  answer,  opened  it  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  lady  liad  already  descended.  AdSle  was 
lying  on  the  bed,  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  eyes 
cloe^.  She  was  still  in  her  morning  dress,  and  I  ad- 
vanced in  some  alarm,  inquiring  if  she  was  ill.  At  the 
first  sound  of  my  voice  she  started  npi,  and  her  naturally 
pale  cheeks  wen  flushed  viUi  the  deepest  crimson  as 
she  hurriedly  answered  that  ahe  was  a  little  tired  with 
her  joomey,  but  quite  well,  and  would  dress  immediately. 
In  another  moment  she  bad  recovered  her  calmnes^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  thanked  me  for  my  offered 
services,  showed  so  clearly  tliat  she  would  rather  be  left 
alone,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  withdraw,  which  I 
did  immediately,  feeling  that  my  intended  kindness 
had  been  repulsed.  Yet  her  manner  was  too  gentle  to 
give  ofi^ce,  and  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea 
that  she  was  very  .unhappy.  Even  now  I  see  her  face 
before  me,  as  it  appev^  when  I  entered  the  room 
unawares — the  expresiUon  was  that  of  exliaustion  and 
acute  suflering.  Why  does  she  thus  withdraw  from  my 
sympathyl  Burely  she  must  see  that,  among  these  cold 
hearts,  mine,  at  leasts  is  ready  to  open  to  her  with  amo- 
tion, if  she  would  only  let  it.  But  there  is  that  about 
her  which  efiectually  checks  every  demonstration  on  my 
part,  and  the  more  I  warm  towaids  her,  the  more  reso- 
lutely and  efliectually  chilling  does  she  becom& 

The  evening  was  as  comfortless  as  the  morning. 
Conversation  was  chiefly  kept  up  by  the  Colonel  and  his 
eldest  daughter;  I  joined  occasionally,  rather  because 
I  felt  the  awkwardness  of  being  ^ent  than  because  I 
bad  anything  to  say.  Janet  was  quiet  and  timid,  and 
Addle  maintained  the  composure  and  reserve  of  her 
manner  unaltered,  scarcely  lilting  her  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  acquiescing  in  everything  that  was  sud.  In  as  few 
words  as  possible.  Sometimes  I  think  ahe  is  exces- 
sively afraid  of  the  Colonel,  which  is  not  wonderful 
considering  their  relative  positions.  Sometimes  I  iinak 
she  is  really  and  truly  very  doll,  and  has  no  opinion  of 
her  own  about  anything.  Indeed,  this  latter  supposition 
appears  highly  probable,  from  her  total  absence  of 
interest  in  every  subject  that  was  discussed.  Whether 
Anna  spoke  to  her  about  the  shortness  of  the  days  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  or  about  the  beauty  and  intel- 
ligence of  UtUe  Everard,  there  was  the  same  unmoved 
uubrightening  counteun<K,  ud  the  same  nnmojiing 
and  polite  aflitmative.  She  has  none  of  the  volubility 
said  to  be  so  characteristic  of  her  countrywomen,  and  I 
do  not  think  she  could  bring  herself  to  utter  more  than 
ten  words  in  succession.  Yet  this  Is  not  from  any  dif- 
ficulty of  expressing  herself  in  English,  which  she 
speaks  with  perfect  ease,  though,  as  I  before  observed, 
with  the  accent  of  a  foreigner.  The  Colonel  is  evidently 
observing  her  closely,  and  forming  his  estimate  of  her 
character.  I  wonder  whether  he  finds,  or  flmcies  that 
he  finds,  the  problem  easier  to  solve  than  I  do.  After 
tea,  music  was  proposed  by  way  of  varying  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  evening;  Anna  and  Janet  played  some 
duets  veiy  nicely,  and  AdSle  performed  a  fantasia  by 
Doehler  with  wonderful  precision  and  brilliancy.  The 
Colonel,  who  has  some  tsste  for  music,  kindled  into 
admiration,  and  pressed  her  to  sing,  which  at  first  she 
very  decidedly  declined.  When  he  reiterated  the  oi- 
tre^ity, however,  appearing  to  imagine herrefiisslapiece 
of  conventional  young-lady  iem,  she  hesitated,  coloured, 
and  finally  moved  to  the  piano,  with  the  air  of  a  victim. 
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■track  a  feV' chords,  and  bcgoti  Beethoven's  exquisite 
"  Kennat  du  das  Luid but  her  voice  wm  hoarse  and 
fwMe,  and  scarcely  carried  her  through  the  first  page ; 
when  shfl  attempted  the  accelerated  time  of  the  second, 
H  filled  her  completely,  she  broke  down  in  trying  to 
reach  the  higher  notes,  and  rose  in  some  perturbation 
ere  she  bad  finished  the  verse,  professing  her  total  inca- 
pacity to  continue.  We  were  of  course  very  civil  iu  our 
regret«,  but  her  wantof  power  was  so  manifest,  and  her 
vexation  at  It  so  irrepremible,  that  the  matter  was  im- 
mediately dropped. 

Dee.  22nd. — The  same  state  of  a&irs  continues.  I 
do  not  think  tiiat  a  ^ngle  member  of  our  party  is  more 
intimate  with  AdMe  now,  than  when  she  arrived  on  the 
18th;  yet  I  bare  done  my  utmost  to  penetrate  her 
reserve,  and  so  has  Janet,  in  her  own  innocent  manner. 
Eveiy  morning  directly  after  breakfast  AdAIe  retires  to 
her  apartment  for  two  hoars, "  in  order,"  she  says,  "to  car- 
ry on  the  education  of  her  little  boy."  Of  this  the  Colonel 
highly  approves,  thongh,  if  the  urchin,  who  b  only  Uiree 
years  old,  were  really  punning  bisstndiea  at  the  nte  of 
two  bonis  a  day^  should  eoneiderit  one  of  the  moat  shock- 
ing evidences  of  the  march  of  intellect  that  has  ever 
come  under  my  notice.  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it, 
however,  and  Uiink  it  is  only  a  pretext  to  obtain  a  short 
time  of  fk«edom  daring  the  day.  At  abont  twelve 
o'clock  the  lady  appears,  and  sUtches  diligently  at  her 
worsted-work  till  luncheon ;  I  have  watched  her,  and  I 
do  not  think  she  once  lifts  her  eyes  from  the  canvass. 
Such  excessive  industry  is  in  itself  a  bar  to  conversa- 
tion, and  ours  accordingly  flags ;  five  minutes  being  the 
average  interval  that  eUpses  between  the  remarks  that 
we  respectively  contrive  to  originate.  After  luncheon 
the  carriage  is  ordered  for  a  drive ;  Addle  and  Anna 
invariably  form  two  of  the  party,  and  I  am  sometimes 
a  third,  hot  more  firequently  the  Colonel  drives  out  with 
them,  and  I  take  h  long  country  ramble  with  Janet, 
which  I  thoroughly  eiyoy.  I  pity  Adfile  for  tbeee  drives ; 
if  she  has  any  feeling  beneath  that  frigid  exterior,  how 
intolerable  most  tbey  be  !  And  so  passes  the  day ;  the 
evening  being  generally  occupied  by  music  or  cards,  for 
the  Colonel  has  descended  to  vingt-un  and  speculation, 
now  that  we  are  too  numerous  for  his  rubber.  And  all 
tlie  day  through  AdMe  is  quiet,  cold,  silent,  and  com- 
plyli^.  SB  at  first.  Tba  only  qrmptom  which  she  gives 
of  having  "that  within  that  {Msseth  show,"  is  an  occa- 
sional low,  long^sigh,  so  suppressed  indeed,  that  yon 
would  not  notice  it  unless  yon  were  close  to  her,  but . 
indescribably  painftil  to  bear,  because  it  seems  to  come 
tnm  an  over-diarged  and  wom-ont  heart. 

LoUt  on  the  tame  dap. — The  Colonel  has  done  me  the 
hononr  to  impart  to  me  his  opinion  of  his  daughter-in- 
law.  He  thinks  her  a  very  sensible  well-behaved  young 
person,  fully  conscious  of  her  own  position,  and  very 
grateful  for,  what  be  is  pleased  to  denominate,  the  kind- 
ness which  she  has  received.  He  thinks,  too,  that  she 
appears  to  possess  a  most  docile  and  gentle  disposition, 
and  he  added  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  invited  htt-  here  would  be  completely 
answered.  I  looked  as  t  felt — enrions;  hat  he  did  not 
deign  to  enlighten  me,  and  left  me  with  a  slight  bow 
and  a  benignant  smile.  There  is  profound  peace  between 
the  Colonel  and  me  at  present.  I  think,  however,  that 
we  owe  it  rather  to  the  deep  interest  which  we  have  both 
been  taking  in  our  new  inmate,  and  which  has  absorbed 
tX\  minor  feelings,  than  to  any  more  congenial  dispori- 
tlons  in  onrselTes.  Whatever  the  cause  be,  the  result  is 
that  the  Colonel  ishimself  again,  and  to-dayat  dinner  he 
treated  us  toone  of  his  best-turned  periods  on  the  subject 
of  domestic  life,  illustrating  his  theory  of  perfection  by  a 
modest  appeal  to  the  practice  of  himself  and  his  daugh- 
ters. Warming  with  the  theme  as  he  went  on,and  thinking 
only  of  his  daughters,  he  said ;  "  I  have  always  reflected 
that,  in  the  intercourse  between  parents  and  children, 
the  utmost  poBsible  independence  should  be  allowed  on 
the  one  hand,  the  utmost  possible  deference  maintiUned 
on  the  other.   I  have  endeavoared,  to  the  extent  of  my 


ability,  to  carry  out  this  principle,  and  I  flatter  myself, 
Miss  Forde,  (be  was  in  fall  swing  now,)  that  it  wonld  be 
diflionlt  to  find  three  persons  more  thoroughly  hmy  in 
each  other's  affection  than  myself  and  my  girla."  Self- 
deceived  as  he  was,  and  stnuige  as  it  seemed,  that  he 
should  roaUy  be  able  to  reconcile  to  his  own  practice  a 
theoiy  such  as  that  which  he  had  Jnstennndated,  he  was 
positively  amiable  at  this  moment.  There  was  nuch 
gennine  affection  in  the  glance  with  iriuch  he  r^rded 
Anna  and  Janet,  that  one  felt  disposed  to  overlook  the 
little  stndu  of  triumph  in  i^ich  he  was  indulging,  and 
to  forget  that,  in  ^iplying  hisprineiple,hi8  mental  vision 
waa  aflected  with  an  UDOonqoerable  eqnlnt,  so  that  while 
he  thought  he  was  looMng  at  the  "  utmost  possible  inde-  ' 
pendence  allowed  by  himself,"  he  was  in  reality  only 
seeing  the  "  utmost  possible  deference,"  which  no  one 
could  deny  that  he  exacted  from  his  daughters.  Bat  t  I 
had  scarcely  time  to  observe  him,  for  my  attention  was  { 
riveted  to  Adtie's  face  of  iiiepressihle  wonder.  When  he 
commenoed  his  allusions  to  dtunestic  felicity,  she  had 
stooped  a  little  more  forward  than  usual,  and  ^>peued 
intensely  interested  in  dissecting  the  chicken-wing 
which  lay  on  her  plate.  As  be  proceeded,  she  lifted  np 
her  splendid  dark  eyes — 1  declare  it  is  the  only  time  I 
have  fiurly  seen  them  since  she  entered  the  boose — and 
literally  Harrd  at  him,  with  an  enireeaion  of  enqniring 
amaannent,  as  thoo^  ahe  thought  he  were  a  rinimlar 
sort  of  phenomenon  which  it  was  really  worth  iriiue  to  , 
investigate.  Then  she  coloured  violently,  cast  down  her  j 
eyes  again,  struggled  to  resnme  her  usual  nuumer.  but 
as  he  concluded,  answered  him,  as  if  she  conld  not  help  . , 
it,  in  a  low  and  bitter  voice,  "you  are  very  sarcaBtic  " 

The  Colonel  turned  towards  her  in  unfeigned  surprise,  ' 
but  she  stopped  the  inquiry  which  was  on  bis  lips,  by  | 
saying  hnniedly,  "I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  bad  Engliidi,  ' 
I  meant  very  soceessftUi 

*'TeB,"  replied  he,  with  aniur  half  ponied,  half 
uneasy,  I  believe  I  may  flatter  myself  that  1  have  had 
some  success."  | 

There  was  an  awkward  kind  of  pause,  during  which 
the  blush  which  had  overroread  Adfile's  features  tieemed 
rather  to  deepen  than  to  mminish,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
us  all  when  Anna  gave  the  rignal  for  withdrawal. 
Ad^le,  as  we  passed  throo^  the  hall,  said  sonwUiing 
confusedly  about  having  a  bad  headachy,  and  ran  up 
stain  to  her  own  room,  from  which  she  did  not  emerge  j 
till  we  were  assembled  at  tea.  It  had  seemed  to  me  I 
that  she  ran  away  because  she  waaunable  to  restrain  her 
tears,  and  my  opinion  was  now  confirmed  by  the  sight 
of  her  flashed  cheeks  and  red  «yfls.  I  do  not  nndentAnd 
her,  though  it  is  plain  that  ahe  feels  a  great  deal  more  i 
than  she  chooses  to  exliibit.   If  she  wonld  but  let  me 
comfort  her  !  ' 

Dee.  27th. — It  is  long  since  I  have  opened  my  joamal, 
fbr  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  absorbed  me  so  I 
completely,  that  I  have  found  neither  time  nor  inelina-  1 
tion  for  writing  them  down.   I  must  now,  hanrerer,  j 
attempt  to  narrate  them  in  due  order.  1 

Daring  the  fint  fonr  days  of  AdMA  aijoam  amongst 
as,  it  was  evident  to  all  that  little  Brenurd  was  waking  ' 
rapid  progress  in  his  grandbther's  affections.   There  ^ 
are  few  hearts  that  can  resist  the  Csscinations  of  a  child  ; 
at  that  most  charming  of  all  ages,  Ijast  three  years,)  : 
and  themixtnre  of  pemetnnconscioaBness  with  perfect 
confidence  is  as  amuring  as  it  ia  irresistible.   Whether  I 
from  previoos  instruction  or  from  natural  inclination,  I 
the  little  fiellow took  a  dedded&ncy  to  his  cimndpam,  L 
and  used  to  climb  the  Colonel's  knee  and  pull  away  liia  || 
newspaper  with  an  andadty  which  made  his  aunt  Anoa's  1 1 
hair  stuid  on  end,  but  which  genmlly  obtained  a  caress 
rather  than  a  reproof.   Addle  watched  the  progress  <^  ' 
affairs  quietly,  but  with  manifest  Batia&ction ;  I  too  had 
begun  to  grow  sanguine,  though  an  idea  whidi  some- 
times cnmed  my  mind,  that  the  Col<Hiel  intended  to 
disinherit  his  son  in  fiivour  of  his  grsndson,  prevented 
me  from  indulging  hope  with  any  d^ree  of  confidence.  | 
Thus  did  mattera  stana,  whni,  on  the  fifth  day;  Colonel  u 
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Ilarvood  stopped  ua  as  Tare  leaving  the  dining-room, 
(this  seemfi  to  be  bis  chosen  Ume  for  fiuail;  Bcenes^)  and 
expresBed  a  irish  to  speak  with  Ad61e.  All  the  poor 
young  ladyV  assamed  calmness  forsook  her  in  ui  instant. 
She  became  as  trhite  as  the  dress  she  wore,  trembled, 
and  graqwd  my  arm  fox  snpport,  with  a  most  appealing 
glance  that  seemed  to  express  her  confidence  in  my  sym- 
pathy, and  to  implore  me  not  to  leave  her.  The  Colonel 
perceived  her  trepidation,  and,  apparently  not  sorry  to 
have  a  female  auxiliary  at  hand  in  case  of  hysterica,  for 
which  he  entertains  a  peculiar  horror,  (at  least,  thus 
I  interpret  his  conduct,)  requested  me  also  to  remain, 
with  his  blandest  conile.  The  door  closed  behind  Anna 
and  Janet,  and  wc  were  left  alone.  Adtle  sat  down, 
breathing  quickly,  and  struggling  for  composnie.  The 
Colonel  stood  before  her,  cleared  his  throat  dij^Uy,  and 
after  a  moment's  pause,  thus  addressed  her. 

"  You  can  hardly  have  supposed,  Mrs.  Harwood,  that 
I  had  not  some  ulterior  motive  in  inviting  you  to  my 
house.  Pray  do  not  be  distreesed.  I  entreat  you  not 
to  agitate  yourself"  (how  coolly,  when  your  very  heart 
is  busting,  do  friends  entreat  you  "  not  to  bo  agitat«d," 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  choice,  and  you  were  doing  it 
on  purpose  because  yon  liked  it) !  "  I  wish  now,"  pro- 
ceeded the  speaker,  '*  to  explain  to  you  as  briefly  and  as 

I  kindly  as  possible,  what  are  my  present  intentions,  and 
1  shall  then  hope  for  your  answer,  though  I  wotdd  by  no 
means  hurry  you  to  a  decision." 

He  paused,  and  Adfile  bowed  her  head  in  reply.  Her 
dteeks  were  glowii^,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  whole 
cooQtenance  joyful  nith  the  radianinr.of  hope,  but  die 
really  did  not  seem  capable  of  articulating.   1  thought 

<  her  absolutely  lovely  at  that  moment. 

Colonel  Harewood  continued ;  "  1  intend  to  make 
Everard  my  heir ;  the  boy  has  every  promise  of  talent, 
and  an  excellent  disposition.  It  is  natural  that,  enter- 
taining these  intenbons  towards  him,  I  should  wish  to 
have  him  under  my  own  eye,  as  much  to  afford  him 
those  advantages  which  are  suitable  to  his  prospects,  as 
to  remove  him  from  those  influences  which  1  should 
consider  injurious  to  his  character  while  it  in  in  process 
or  formation.  1  therefore  propose  to  receive  bim  as  a 
member  o£  my  ibmily^  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  as 
if  he  were  my  own  son.  But  I  have  more  to  say  to 
vou.  During  the  last  four  days,  I  have  bad  some 
opportonities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  you,  and  1 
fan  aasnre  you  that  they  have  afforded  me  unmixed 
gratification.  The  deference  of  your  manner  towards 
myself,  proves  abundantly  that  you  feel  and  regret  the 
offence  committed  against  me  by  another.  I  wish,  as 
1  Raid  to  you  in  my  note,  to  distinguish — I  should  be 
"orry  to  Involve  innocent  and  guilty  in  the  same  con- 
demnation— in  short,  while  there  are  offieuees  which 
I  feel  that  T  can  never  pardon,  there  are  errors  towards 
which  1  would  lain  be  indulgent.  I  feel  that  a  per- 
manent se^ttration  between  yourself  and  your  child 
would  be  a  great  drawback  to  my  present  scheme,  and 
1  consider  you  in  all  respecta  a  fit  companion  of  my 
daughters.  I  should  therefore  wish  yoofself,  and  both 
your  children,  to  become  inmates  of  my  household,  and 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  ready  to  take  upon 
myself  the  whole  expense  of  your  maintenance,  and  of 
the  education  of  the  little  ones.  And  although  I 
stipulate  that  all  intercourse  with  my— that  is,  with 
their  father  should  cease,  I  am  quite  ready  to  allow  of 
ui  interchange  of  letters  at  stated  periods.   It  may  be 

I  SA  well,  perbapB,  to  point  out  to  yon,  in  conclusion,  the 

,  sdvantage  wht<^  will  accruo  to  that  person,  by  the 
proposed  arrangement ;  he  will  be  relieved  from  much 
expense  and  great  anxiety — moreover,  1  would  pledge 
tnyself,  under  such  circumstancea,  that  his  Internt 
should  be  properly  cared  for." 

He  ceased.  Addle  had  listened  to  him  in  speechless 
and  wondering  attention,  as  though  she  scarcely  trusted 
her  can,  or  comprehended  what  she  heard.  Twice  or 
thrice  she  pamed  ber  hands  over  her  eyes  and  forehead 
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get  rid  of  some  oppressive  weight  or  film  which  impeded 
her  perceptions.  As  he  concluded,  however,  she  started 
from  her  seat,  clasped  her  hmids  togeUier,  and  exclaimed, 
with  a  vehemence  of  agitation  which  defied  all  restrunt, 
"  Good  Ood,  is  it  poauble  1  What  have  I  been  listening 
to  "i  My  own  Charles— my  beloved,  injured,  suffering 
husband — is  there,  can  there  be,  such  a  cold,  hard  heart 
in  the  world  as  to  ask  me  to  leave  him  1  I  could  not 
have  believed  it.  And  you  are  a  father  !  Oh,  you  un* 
happy  man,  you  who  have  never  known,  who  have  never 
felt,  who  cannot  even  understand,  what  a  true,  deep, 
fond  affection  is,  bow  it  brings  happinees  in  misery,  and 
strength  in  weakness,  learn  that  1  would  rather  live 
in  the  extremity  of  want,  that  I  would  woric,  starve,  die, 
soonerthan  deprive  myself  and  mychildreD  of  thedelif^ 
of  their  fathers  presence,  or  take  from  himtheoMaiiflort  of 
oursociety.  Learn  that  no  temptation  should  induce  me 
— no  none — to  give  my  little  ones  such  an  example  as 
ours,  instead  of  such  an  example  as  his.  Leant,  that 
hold  the  poorest  beggar  who  loves  his  (^Idren,  and 
who  does  his  duty  by  them,  for  a  better  and  a  happier 
man  than  you  are.  And  is  it  posuble  to  have  such  a 
cold  heart  1  Separate  wife  and  husband,  fother  and 
children — I  would  sooner  send  my  son  to  a  charity- 
school,  I  would  sooner  take  him  to  a  workhouse,  tluui 
give  bim  to  be  chilled  and  hardened  by  you.  And  all 
these  four  years  that  we  have  been  so  miserable,  that 
we  have  lived  in  actual  want ;  that  our  days  have  been 
days  of  labour,  and  our  ermings  evenings  of  weariness, 
and  our  nights  have  too  often  passed  in  the  sleepless 
woe  of  those  who  knew  not  how  to  provide  for  the  mor- 
row ;  when  each  has  lain  through  the  long  sad  boors 
scarcely  daring  to  breathe  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
other,  and  day-light  has  come  and  shown  that  both  were 
still  waking ;  even  that  very  anxiety  has  been  our  liap- 
pinesfl,  while  it  has  deepened  our  misery,  because  it  rose 
out  of  the  depth  of  our  love.  My  -own  dear  Charles  ! 
and  through  all  these  long  melandwly  years  he  has 
endured  in  patience,  and  not  once,  never  once  baa 
breathed  one  syllable  of  complaint  ^[^nst  his  father. 
His  reverence  and  his  affection  have  never  failed  him 
for  a  moment — ^if  he  grieved  it  was  for  your  displeasure, 
not  for  hin  own  suffering ;  he  has  hoped,  longed,  lived 
upon  the  idea  of  your  forgiveness,  he  has  taught  hin 
boy  to  love  your  name,  and  tried  to  teach  the  same  les- 
son to  his  wife ;  he  has  condemned  himself  but  never 
you,  and  foigotten  all  your  harshness  to  think  of  your 
old  kindness,  which  must  have  been  fuicy,  and  your 
former  affection,  which  could  be  nothing  but  a  dream. 
And  he  sent  me  here  in  hope,  and  urged  and  entreated 
that  I  would  suppress  my  indignation  and  foiget  his 
wrongs,  and  wait  patiently;  and  for  his  sake  I  have  home 
it,  for  the  love  of  him  was  able  to  subdue  the  feelings 
which  bad  arisen  out  of  itself;  but  I  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  bear  it — and  he  is  hoping  still — ^waiting  for  the 
happy  news— and  this  is  what  I  have  to  tell  him.  This  ! 
God  for^veyon,  and  God  comfort  him  I" 

Hhe  had  poured  forth  these  burning  words  with  an 
impetuosity  which  precluded  the  possibiUty  ot  in- 
terruption, and  she  now  stopped  because  utterance 
fiuled  her,  and  butying  her  face  in  her  hands,  gave  way 
to  an  agony  of  tears.  Colonel  Harwood  stood  sMolutely 
silent ;  the  voice  of  truth  and  nature  was  too  strot^  for 
the  man  of  conventional  principles,  who  had  built  up 
in  himself  a  fabric  of  imaginary  virtues,  and  gazed  upon 
it  and  exhibited  it,  Ull  both  he  and  others  had  forgotten 
that  these  veiy  foundations  were  rotten,  and  that  a 
breath  would  blow  it  aw^r.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
lie  of  his  whole  life  stared  him  in  the  face  for  the  first 
time,  and  he  was  struck  dumb  by  the  vision. 

Ad£le  now  struggled  to  compoee  herself,  and  grasping 
my  band,  continued  to  speak,  though  in  an  interrupted 
and  faltering  voice,  "  Dear,  dear  aunt  Peggy,  forgive 
me — bow  1  have  repulsed  your  kindness,  and  put  away 
your  sympathy !  Indeed,  indeed,  I  could  not  help  it. 
And  my  sweet  Janet  too,  what  must  she  think  of  me  1 
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into  Bubmifieion :  I  had  promised  him  tlut  nothing 
should  uiduc«  me  to  show  what  1  really  felt,  tad  the 
only  moana  of  doing  this  wu  nerer  to  gire  waj  for  a 
i  momeitt.  I  dared  not  eren  meet  the  kind  eyes  that  I 
knew  were  looking  upon  me,  or  it  would  hare  been  all 
over  with  my  self-command.  Fonr  wretched,  wretched 
days  !  and  how  hare  they  ended  !  Bat  I  will  go — tills 
Tery  night — 1  will  not  sleep  under  the  roof  again — I  will 
go  back  to  him,  to  my  deceived,  ho^ng,  dewdate 
nnsband,  and  bring  him,  at  least,  the  comfort  of  one 
loving  heart  that  could  never  tarn  from  him.  But  ah  ! 
how  shall  I  tell  him — how  can  I  crush  hU  hopes  t  It 
will  kill  him,  I  know  it  will  I  And  it  is  his  own  father !  " 

She  turned  away  as  she  pronounced  the  last  agi- 
tated words,  and  was  hurrying  from  the  room.  So 
excited  was  she,  that  I  believe  she  would  have  been 
out  of  the  houM  in  another  half-boar,  children,  trunks, 
and  all,  on  the  road  back  to  her  daitinghnsbaiid.  Her 
hand  was  on  the  lock  of  iht  door,  but  Colonel  Hanrood 
called  her  back.  "  Ad^ie,"  sud  he,  in  a  low,  strange, 
disturbed  tone  of  voice,  "  do  not  go.  Come  here~I  did 
not  know  that  Charles,  that  my  son — "  He  stopped 
speaking.  AdMe  was  bo  absorbed  in  her  indignation 
that  she  scarcely  listened  or  comprehended,  but  1  seized 
her  hand,  and  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
flzeliinied,  "  Go  back,  go  ba^— ne  is  going  to  forgive 
him."  She  gazed  fint  in  my  face,  then  in  the  Colonel's 
with  a  wild  look  of  amazement,  then  forgetting  her 
anger  in  an  instant,  in  the  return  of  hope  for  Charles, 
she  darted  back,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
covered  Colonel  Uarwood's  hands  with  tears  and  kisses. 
I  was  not  mistaken.  In  the  bottmn  of  every  man's 
heart  there  U,  there  must  be,  a  stream  of  true  natural 
feeling ;  the  difficulty  is  to  penetrate  deep  enough  to 
find  it.  Often,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  rock  must  be 
stricken  ere  the  waters  will  flow  ;  and,  certainly,  it  mast 
be  confessed  that  the  stroke  had  been  no  Ught  one. 
The  idea  of  his  son,  suffering,  repentant,  but  still  loving 
and  revering  the  hther  bom.  whose  displeasure  his 
misfortunes  proceeded,  had  unclosed  the  gates  of  the 
old  man's  heart.  It  had  taken  him  hj  surprise.  Ail 
thia  time  he  had  looked  npon  Charles  as  a  disobedient 
and  rebelUoas  child;  upon  himself  as  a  justly  severe 
and  ii^ured  parent.  The  tables  were  tamed,  and  he 
foond  himself  the  hardhearted  oppressor  of  one  who 
had  never  ceased  to  deplore  a  fault  for  which  he  had 
alnady  been  bitterly  punished.  A  thousand  softening 
recollections  bad  been  c^led  op  by  AdSle's  vehement 
words— In  short,  he  had  been  taken  by  storm,  and  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  But  the  revulsion 
of  feding  was  too  much  for  the  yoong  wife ;  she  fainted, 
and  was  carried  to  her  room,  but  not  before  she  had 
mustered  self-command  enough  to  tell  me  to  write  to 
Charles,  and  to  give  me  his  address,  which,  somewhat  to 
my  surprise,  was  in  Exeter.  He  bad  accompanied  her  to 
England,  and  was  holding  himself  in  readiness  for  the 
summons  which  he  coald  not  help  hoping  to  receive, 
and  which,  I  write  it  with  joy,  m  received  that  very 
evening. 

He  arrived  by  daybreak  the  following  morning.  His 
father  received  him  aloue,  and  what  passed  between 
them,  1  know  not;  but  the  reconciliation  was  evidently 
complete.  The  young  man's  joy  was  absolutely 
rapturoosy — be  ooold  not  contain  himself.  He  folded 
his  sisters  in  ttie  closest  embrace,  kissed  his  aunt  Pe^y 
a  dozen  times  in  a  minute,  tossed  up  his  boy,  and  flew 
at  his  baby,  till  even  the  pale  AdSle  lifted  herself  from 
the  SO&  where  she  lay,  exhausted  both  in  mind  and 
body,  to  implore  him  to  "  take  care  of  the  cliildreu." 
And  then,  sobered  in  a  moment,  be  stole  to  her  aide, 
and  woond  his  arm  around  her,  looking  at  her  with  an 
expression  in  which  the  love  of  years  was  concentrated, 
and  calling  her  "  his  own  sweet  wife,  to  whom  he  owed 
it  all."  1  was  surprised  to  see  how  completely  all 
Calouel  Harwood's  absurdities  vanished  beneath  the 
rjdaiag  and  elevating  touch  of  naturo.  He  now  mu 
wiukt  be  had  before  professed  himself,  a  father  in  the 


highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  deep  and  affedioute 
respect  with  which  Ghariea  evidently  ruarded  him,  did 
not  seem  miq>lBoed  or  exaggerated.  WEenwes^iantal 
on  tiiat  hi^>y  Christmas  night,  the  expie^re  muma 
in  which  be  uttered  the  few  simple  words  "  God  bias 
you,  mj  son,"  went  to  the  hearts  of  aH ;  and  Cbariei 
himself  involuntarily  dropped  on  his  kneee,  and  kiaed 
bis  father's  hand,  wUle  his  eyes  overflowed  with  ton. 

I  felt  that  the  ainoeie  repentance^  and  opoi  adounr- 
ledgment  of  error,  visible  in  my  nephew's  mole  dewt- 
ment,  effectually  connected  the  view  of  the  case  nidi  | 
Adfile's  excited  feelii^  and  pasmouate  love  for  ber  | 
husband  had  given,  and  made  the  moral  of  the  story  m 
true  as  the  end  of  it  was  beautiful.   Ho  one  who  uv 
or  beard  Charles  could  forget  that  he  felt  that  he  had 
offended  deeply,  and  su^red  justly,  and  the  gratitudt 
with  which  he  received  his  father's  forgivenev,  showed  | 
clearly  that  he  did  not  think  that  four  years  of  poretty  I 
and  anhappinees  had  been  too  bard  a  pnniihmwit  for  < 
his  disobedience.    What  a  joyful  fortnight  was  Uut  \ 
which  followed  !   Even  Anna  wanned  into  amiability-  ; 
and,  as  to  the  Colonel,  1  actually  learned  to  love  him,  ^ 
and  to  consider  those  fotbles,  which  I  had  before  found  . 
so  annoying,  as  the  most  innocent  peculiarities  ia  Hit  i 
world. 

And  how  did  I  feel  as  I  drove  awi^  from  Danaaabe 
Park,  when  my  viut  was  ooncluded,  and  I  rec^led  tint 
sentiment  which  I  had  inscribed  in  my  jouinal,nafflelj, 
that  I  never  liked  to  leave  a  house  without  being  sble 
to  reflect  that  I  had  done  some  good  in  it  1  What  good 
had  i  done  here  t   Little  enough— bat  I  had  lecdTcd 
much.   The  reconciliation  of  &ther  and  son  bad  indeed 
been  e^ted,  but  not  by  any  of  myjuditdons  oonttivsncd 
andingeniousmanoeuvres— ithad  beenthestrai^tfunid  . 
work  of  genuine  feeling,  without  any  contrivance  staU,  , 
And  though  I  cannot  but  feel  a  little  humbled  when  I 
recollect  my  anticipations  of  success,  I  have  received  i 
aaefol  lesson,  and  one  which  in  nowise  diminiaha  taj 
exceeding  happiness  in  the  result.   Colonel  llamod 
and  I  parted  excellent  friends,  and  I  am  engaged  to 
spend  another  month  witli  them  in  the  autumn  m  next 
year,  to  celebrate  my  favourite  Janet's  seventeenth 
birthday.    To  this  visit  I  look  forward  with  grot 
interest.   I  am  very  curious  to  see  how  those  variwa 
characters  will  assimilate,  after  the  tension  of  feelins 
consequent  upon  the  reconciliation  has  subsided  suffi- 
ciently to  i^low  their  respective  peculiarities  to  renmK 
their  usual  prominence.   1  want  to  study  Amu^wlloil  , 
still  a  mystery  to  me,  to  prosecute  my  intinuK?  *itt  i 
the  interesting  Adfile,  to  become  as  great  a  fcvoorite  s 
with  the  baby  as  1  already  am  with  little  Everud,  to  I 
eqjoy  the  society  of  Charles  and  Janet,  who  both  ion 
me,  Jind  towards  both  of  whom  I  feel  more  as  a  motlwt  |. 
thajD  as  an  aont,  and  to  do  my  best  to  r^ain  the  ground 
which  I  have  lost  in  my  brothcP'in-lav'B  aatimatiia.  1 
most  close  my  description  ot  my  first  viut  to  Doncomit 
Park,  by  heartily  wiiiing  a  hi^py  new  year  W  * 
innmtes — and  I  shall  be  at  least  as  much  dlssf^xdntH 
aa  grieved,  if  the  wish  does  not  attain  fulfilment- 


SHOPPING. 
{Conduded/rom  p<i^e  182.) 
Ox  Thursday  afternoon  John  solicited  leave  <tf  bI»^ 
and  went  with  a  huge  cloak  of  his  own  to  the  eoi» 
office;  but  the  weather  was  very  wet,  and  hewassft"*  i 
bie.iiiater  might  take  cold,  so  eighteen-pence  of  hia  i*^  | 
tliree  shillings  went  to  hire  tier  a  cab.   Many  vac  ii 
affectionate  greetings  between  the  brother  and  aoa-  . 
Anne  was  delighted  with  the  appearances  of  John  *  <^ 
petence,  in  the  well-fnmisbed  cnp-board,  and  i 
month's  rent.   She  wondered  how  it  was  she  and  , 
mother  liad  seemed  so  very  poor.   JohndidnotteUbw  ; 
that  the  price  of  his  necessary  new  coat  had  bought  thw*  ^ 
comforts;  he  indulged  her  joy,  and  laughed  hesrtilf  i 
with  ber.   Having  told  her  to  be  up  betimes,  and  pnBC- 
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tnal  to  a  minute  in  going  to  the  vork-room,  the;  fotgot 
bnaineee. 

Anne  made  tea,  and  nerer  was  it  more  enjoyed.  Never 
had  thoee  four  dark  little  walls  echoed  with  8u<^  mirth 
before.  The  cofi^  Adelaide  was  just  then  aippiog  out 
of  delicate  Dresden  china  was  not  half  so  pleuant  as 
this  humble  meal ;  for  her  costlier  state  was  hardened 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and  these  loving  creatures  were 
happy  in  their  innocence.  The  next  morning  Anne 
got  up  early  and  looked  out.  The  confined  prospect 
excited  no  sorrow,  there  was  no  longing  for  green  fields, 
opening  bads,  and  shadowy  trees;  why  ahoald  there?  She 
had  come  to  work,  and  grow  ridi;  to  make  enough  for 
her  mother  to  lire  withoat  work — this  was  prospect 
eaoogh  !  She  hmided  her  dark  hair,  and,  neatly  dressed, 
went  out  in  early  momii^,  being  careful  to  take  the 
taming  John  had  shown  her  the  night  before  as  they 
n>de  along.  She  was  scarcely  two  minutes  before  ehc 
I  was  with  her  employer,  a  lady  of  middle  age,  of  a  kind 
expreaaion  of  countenance. 

"  O  Toa  are  the  young  person  who  waa  to  come  to  me 
from  the  ooanti7,are  ^a  not  V  stud  Mrs.  Bond. 

"  Tes,  ma'am/'  repbed  Anne. 

"  How  very  pale  you  are,  child ;  have  you  had  your 
I  breakfast  r 

j     "  Yea,  I  thank  yon,"  aaid  Anne. 

"Well,  the  place  is  strange  to  yon,  I  dare  sayl"  eon- 
I  tinned  Mn.  Bond. 

"  1  was  never  in  London  tiU  yesterday,  ma'am,"  an- 
awered  the  girl. 

"Well,  come  and  have  a  eup  of  warm  coffee  with  me 
before  you  b^n  work  then.  1  do  not  like  to  see  you 
looking  so  pale ;  you  must  not  be  afraid,  the  young 
ladies  will  be  very  kind  to  yon." 

"  I  do  not  doobt  that,  ma'am,  and  I  am  much  obliged 
for  yonr  kindneas;  yet  I  do  not  think  either  oola  or 
fright  has  made  me  pale  now :  I  am  always  so." 

"  Always  as  white — poor  child  I  I  am  aftaid  onrwork 
won't  snit  yon  then,  for  we  are  obliged  to  bo  ap  eu^y 
and  late,  though  we  are  not  nearly  so  badly  off  as  some 
of  the  honses  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  our  businesa 
lies  principally  among  the  fomilies  of  merchants  and 
sneb  people,  who  lire  in  the  suburlM,  for  you  see  this 
hooN  BbUMU  In  a  good  thorough&re,  as  they  come 
into  the  city ;  and  the  ladies  find  it  convenient.  At 
beat,  they  are  very  hard  to  please,  and  require  a  great 
deal  of  managing  to  make  them  wait  even  only  the  neces- 
sary time  to  get  the  dresses  made." 

Anne's  di&tU  in  the  woi'k-room  was  attended  with  a 
mnrmnr  of  admiration  from  the  young  ladies  there;  she 
speedily  became  a  favourite  wiUi  the  mistress  of  the 
kouse,  who  waa  a  widow,  and  had  lately  lost  her  only 
daughter,  a  delicate  girl  about  Anne's  age. 

Her  place  at  the  work-table  was  assigned  to  her,  and 
she  wasBoonbosily  ei^fsged.  She  worked  on  and  on  till 
the  dinner-bell  rang.  They  had  a  table  provided  in  the 
honse  for  all  who  chose  to  pay  a  certain  sum  rather  than 
hriog  cold  meat ;  no  time  coold  be  spared  for  going 
boffle:  most  of  the  yoong  women  joined  thla  puty,  all, 
indeed,  but  one  desolate  girl,  wbow  drunken  ftther 
i  vrnng  her  wages  from  her  almost  before  they  were 
<amea,  and  she  eat  idone  with  her  erost  at  diy  bread 
and  cheese.  Dinner  over,  the  whole  party  a^joamed  to 
^  work-room  agtun,  and  begun  with  fresh  industry. 
Wearily  the  tired  flngera  moved  as  it  grew  later  into  the 
kftemoon ;  and  more  wearily  still,  when  the  dazzling  gas 
*u  lighted,  and  confused  the  sleepy  eyed  with  its  bril- 
liaDce.  Still  no  signal  was  given  to  leave  off.  The 
mistreas  herself  waa  as  tired  as  any  of  her  work-people, 
still  her  fingera  moved  with  a  monotony  of  motion 
tiring  to  look  at  for  a  minute ;  how  much  worse  to  move 
so  incessantly  t  They  were  at  wo?k  on  a  wedding  order 
which  must  be  finished  by  night,  for  the  lady  was  to  be 
^urried  on  Uooday,  and  this  was  Friday.  At  last  the 
I  nnuhii^BtitcheswenpatintheriehdressesofUiebride 
^d  bride's  maids ;  the  tired  ^la  woke  up  for  a  moment 
I      admire  their  woric ;  and  folding  up  the  thii^  pnt 


them  in  the  basket,  in  which  they  were  to  be  sent  home 
to-morrow.  To-morrow  !  to^iay-— St.  Paul's  strikes  one  I 
New  speed  la  pnt  into  the  exhausted  frames  of  the  girls 
as  they  hurry  home ;  once  there,  haetily  undressing  they 
lay  down, — not  to  sleep  yet, — their  eyelids  ached  too 
much— bnt  to  lie  and  dream  dreams  of  days  which  were 
once,  when  they  phiyed  all  day,  or  of  the  future,  when 
they  might  have  no  occasion  to  toil  so  excessively.  But 
all  at  last  were  wrapped  in  sleep  excepting  Anne.  She, 
fatigued  as  she  was,  lighted  her  fire,  and  began  writing 
to  her  mother.  Thrilling  words  of  John's  love  and 
kindness  eame  into  her  mind,  and  could  paper  feel,  that 
sheet  woold  have  glowed  with  pleasure  at  being  made 
the  bearer  of  sadi  gratitude.  JOTfdl  was  the  widow 
when  that  first  fond  letter  came ;  beamings  of  happier 
times  shed  their  Bunshine  on  her  troubled  spirit,  and  she 
knelt  beside  the  bed  with  her  letter  in  her  hand,  shed- 
ding tears  of  Joy,  and  thanking  Qod  that  His  promise 
to  be  tjie  "  Father  of  the  fatherleas  and  husband  of  the 
iridow"  had  not  been  unfiilfiUed. 

Anne  rose  again  in  good  time,  though  she  had  sat 
up  working  and  writing  late  into  the  morning ;  but 
her  sleep  bad  been  excited  and  feverish,  and  her  head 
felt  giddy.  She  prepu^  her  humble  and  solitary 
meal,  and  aat  down  to  it  with  little  appetite.  Still, 
though  a  momentary  longing  for  fresh  air  and  a  sight 
of  her  mother's  face  prompted  a  ^h,  she  baniahed  dis- 
content when  she  felt  that  she  was  trying  to  earn  hap- 
piness and  peace  for  that  dear  parent.  This  Saturday 
was  a  busy  day  for  Anne.  She  had  to  take  home  a 
great  many  dresses, — an  employment  allotted  to  her  by 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Bond,  who  thought  it  might  be 
better  for  her  than  sitting  at  home  at  work.  So,  with 
a  light  heart  she  set  out  with  a  load  that  was  by  no 
means  a  trifling  one.  A  repining  dispoution  would 
have  mnrmared  at  such  cluu^^  as  Aune'a  life  had 
known ,  had  she  been  apt  to  be  discontented ;  she  pos- 
sessed reason  enough.  Her  father  had  been  a  merchant 
of  high  standingi'Kud  in  the  daya  of  wealth,  no  rough 
breath  of  wind  was  allowed  to  visit  the  cheek  of  his 
only  daughter.  She  had  been  reared  with  tenderness. 
Ab  she  walked  along  in  tiie  sunshine  of  a  frosty  winters 
day,  in  London,  she  called  up  the  memoi7  of  her  child- 
hood's home :  tlkat  stately  old  country  house,  with  the 
dark,  sad  evergreens  all  around  it,  now  to  her  thoughts 
emblems  of  the  dark  sad  fortunes  of  those,  who  had 
walked  beneath  their  foliage.  She  thought  of  the  old 
wide  oaken  stiurcase,  with  its  landing-places  as  large  as 
a  modem  room,  where  John  and  iJa»  bad  shouted  to 
each  other  in  the  gaiety  of  childish  play.  How  t4iey 
had  made  the  old  walls  ring  with  the  laugh  and  song  ! 
One  by  one  iha  circumstances  of  her  life  came  up 
before  her ;  partieulariy  she  recalled  a  birthday  of  her 
mother's.  The  great  parlour,  with  its  old-fashioned 
windows  and  bright  red  draperies,  had  been  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers ;  it  waa  autumn,  and  at  night 
the  room  was  brilliantly  lighted.  Many  gueats  were 
there — high  and  noble  some  of  them.  She  saw  her 
father  stand  oonverring,  with  his  handsome  bnt 
wretchedly  oareworn  Cue.  She  heard  him  exchange 
the  civilities  of  life,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere; 
but  presentiy  be  left  the  room,  and  returned  looking 
joyful,  for  on  his  arm  hang  that  young  and  beautifid 
wife.  How  gracefully  her  long  dress  fell  to  the  ground ; 
bow  smooth  and  thick  was  her  splendid  black  fa^r, 
which  was  bound  with  myrtle.  Her  asorily  passionless, 
pale  features,  were  lighted  up  with  ezcitement.  How 
well  the  poor  girl  remembered  how  $he  had  been 
caressed  by  her  mother's  friends,  how  they  pressed  her 
little  hands  and  called  her  beautiful,  had  said  how  like 
her  mother  she  grew.  She  remembered,  as  she  glanced 
at  her  coarse  clothes,  the  rich  lace  dress  she  then  wore, 
and  the  one  string  of  pearls,  not  easily  to  be  matched, 
on  her  neck.  0,  those  happy  days  1  Then  the  hurry 
and  grief  that  filled  the  bouse  when  her  poor  father 
died  suddenly,  In  consequence  of  strong  mental  ezcite- 
ment, and  his  aflairs  were  found  to  be  terribly  deranged. 

Ill  'noooip 
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The  cold  bleak  day,  whea  she  aad  her  mother  turned 
their  backs  on  the  old  house,  and,  following  her  father's 
remaioa  to  their  last  rest,  lived  together  in  a  strange 
place.  Hov  that  mother  had  eked  out  the  money  she 
possessed,  to  eontinae  to  the  child  the  little  loxories 
which  had  become  necessaries  to  her.  Hot  tiiey  got 
poorer  and  poorer,  till  the  mother  «m  obliged  to  help 
to  earn  her  livelihood  by  the  work  of  her  fingers,  and  the 
child  grew  up  to  help  her.  Her  mother's  trials  seemed 
to  her  greater  than  ever,  when  she  reflected  that  that 
mother  had  been  a  woman,  with  paariona  and  aensibility 
stni^gUng  with  so  mnch  evil,  while  she  herself  waa  a 
helpless  child,  scarcely  nndcrstanding  the  desolation 
that  surrounded  her.  Poor  Anne  might  have  thought 
a  very  long  time  yet,  but  she  was  juet  near  the  bride's 
residence,  where  the  dresses  were  to  be  left.  She 
knocked  hesitatingly  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by 
a  neat  and  rosy  maid-Bervant,  who,  having  announced 
her  arrival,  sent  her,  by  her  mistress's  desire,  into  the 
pleasant  room  where  the  ladies  were  sitting  at  work. 
Her  eyes  lighted  up  as  she  looked  on  the  birds,  which 
were  singing  merrily,  looking  in  the  sunshine  like 
molten  gold;  the  gcraniiuns,  with  their  fine  green 
leaves,  looked  cheerful,  though  they  were  void  of  blos- 
soms :  the  fire  burned  brightly,  and  the  scarlet  table- 
cover  was  8pr«Ml  with  work,  now  almost  completed. 

The  bride  elect  was  there.  Hid  her  sisten:  she 
serenely  happy,  and  they  ntber  hoisteronsly  so.  ^t 
I  forget  I  am  keeping  Anne  standing  at  the  door  all  this 
time, 

"  The  dreascs — the  dresses,  Jane ;  we  must  try  them 
on.  0,  how  beautiful,  dear  Jane;  you  will  look  quite 
charmingly  1 "  said  a  fair  girl,  the  youngest  of  the  trio. 

Having  gone  npstaiis,  ud  fitted  on  the  dresses,  they 
were  pronounced  fitalUess;  and  then  the  young  ladies 
for  the  first  lime  took  notice  of  Anne,  who  bad  been 
unjoylng  the  appearancea  of  h^pinesa  the  room  con- 
tained. 

"  What  a  beautiful  girl,  Mary,"  wluapered  the  bride  : 
"  bow  very  pale  hIic  is." 

The  younger  ladies  having  left  the  room,  the  bride 
asked  Anne  a  few  questions,  about  her  bu«ne»i  and  life, 
in  such  atone  of  genuine  sympathy,  that  sho  burst,  into 
tears. 

"Yon  ape  not  well,  my  poor  giri,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Jane ;  "  let  me  give  you  a  gltiss  of  wine." 

Anne  took  the  proffered  refreshment  with  atrembling 
hand,  and  tearful  ey^ ;  tbeu,  at  the  lady's  request,  she 
told  her  when  and  why  she  took  up  thi.s  mode  of 
earning  her  living.  She  had  heea  thinking  so  much 
about  her  sad  changes  of  fortune,  that  abe  told  a  touch- 
ing story  from  a  full  heart ;  and,  as  is  natural  in  such  a 
case,  the  heart  of  her  auditor  became  touched  and  full 
too.  She  said,  "  I  shall  not  be  in  town  for  the  next 
three  mon^,  but,  perhaps,  when  I  come  home  I  may 
want  more  work.  Can  you  wait  while  I  write  a  note 
for  Mra.  Bond,  and  then  she  will  send  you  to  me,  for  I 
should  like  to  see  yon  again.  I  will  give  you  a  card 
with  my  new  address,"  continued  she,  taking  one  from 
a  box  on  the  table,  which  contained  the  wedding  cards. 
She  hoped  Anne  would  not  be  hurii,  she  said,  by  what 
she  was  going  to  do ;  but  she  felt  sure  she  could  not  be 
too  rich  ;  and  the  bride  wanted  to  do  all  the  good  she 
could  now,  she  felt  so  grateful  for  her  own  happiness. 
She  slipped  half-a-BOvereign  into  the  hand  of  tne  asto- 
nished girl,  and  harried  her  out  to  prevent  a  refusal. 
Anne  found  herself  in  the  street,  with  the  empty  basket 
in  her  hands,  almost  before  she  waa  aware,  and  the  door 
was  shut,  bhe  thought  it  would  indeed  be  false  pride 
to  refuse  a  gift  offered  in  so  sisterly  a  spirit.  Anne  put 
the  little  piece  of  gold  into  her  pocket  with  pleasure. 
None  but  they  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  poor 
can  sympathise  with  her  now.  She  aeemed  to  hare  an 
inoxhaustihle  atore  Of  money  in  tUs  accession  to  her 
funds.  She  walked  quickly  home,  to  delight  Hra.  Bond 
with  the  &Toarable  opinion  respecting  the  dresses. 
In  the  afternoon  she  had  another  pleasure:  ahe  was 


sent  to  the  very  shop  where  her  brother  was  employed ; 
happily,  he  was  not  busy  when  she  entered,  so  he  served 
her  with  what  she  wanted.  She  told  him  of  Mrs.  Bond's  , 
kindness  In  giving  her  a  long  walk,  and  ot  the  arnia* 
bility  of  the  beautiful  young  bride.  She  was  sorry  to 
see  John  looking  very  pale  and  tired  out,  but  consoled 
herself  and  lum  with  the  thought  that  the  next  day 
would  be  Sunday,  and  then  they  could  have  a  long  day 
together,  after  w^^king  somewhere  a  little  into  the 
countiy  to  church.  What  importance  there  was  in 
Anne's  face  when  she  a^ed  John  to  (One  with  her  tlie 
next  day  I  What  a  charming  expression  of  onoertainty 
when,  having  been  allowed  to  leave  work  a  little  earlier 
than  usual,  she  stopped  by  the  flaring  gaa-Iight  of  a 
butcher's  shop,  and  mentally  weighed  the  r^pective 
merits  of  the  different  meats  before  her !  How  she 
took  beef  at  last,  in  deference  to  John's  taste,  and 
actually  determined  to  commit  for  once  the  extrava-  ' 
gance  of  a  plum-pudding,  I  might  tell  at  length,  but 
such  things  are  pleasanter  in  ro^ization  than  imagina- 
tion ;  so  I  saynomore  about  them.  The  next  morning,  i 
John  came  in  good  time,  but  was  not  let  into  the  ! 
secret  of  the  ChriBtmas  dinner  they  were  to  have. 
They  walked  out  of  the  dull,  black  city,  leaving  care 
behind  them  with  the  smoke,  and  were  happy  indeed 
to  flit  together  again,  and  hear  the  beantiful  EngUah 
litnrgy,  which  was  fimiiliar  to  both.  Hq>py,  too,  when 
they  sat  by  the  bright  little  fire  fn  Annea  imall,  bat 
Bcrupulonaly  neat  room,  to  the  dinner  which  she  had 
had  BO  much  pride  in  arranging.  Few  such  days  were 
in  store  for  them,  so  it  was  well  they  enjoyed  this  so 
much.  John  was  really  almost  worn  out  with  the 
constant  standing  and  late  hours;  hia  walk  in  the 
morning  had  left  him  weak,  but  his  dlBpositioiL  was  so 
generous,  that  be  studioiUIy  concealed  this  fh>m  his 
sister,  whose  high  spirits  and  ardent  hopes  (for  the  dark 
mood  of  yesterday  had  passed  away)  breathed  new  life 
into  his  own  soul.  He  was  thankful  that  the  first  days 
of  hope  were  not  over  yet  for  her,  but  he  saddened 
when  he  looked  forward  to  their  departure ;  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  had  such  viMons  of  competence  and 
bliss  as  were  her's  now;  his  experience  soon  showed 
him  how  chimcriail  they  were.  Yet  be  wo«ld  not  un- 
deceive her,  for  it  is  Dot  wise  to  anticipate  evil ;  and  so 
they  parted  pleasantly,  with  the  hope  of  meeting  next 
Sunday. 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  fascinated  at  the 
dinner  party  by  Adelaide's  beauty  and  talents,  was  an 
acquaintance  of  Captain  Mortlakc's,  and  meeting  him  a 
few  dus  after,  the  two  young  men  walked  together. 
Edward  Fielding  did  not  know  tliat  the  person  to  whom 
he  was  speaking,  had  given  his  beet  love  to  Addalde. 
He  described  her  conversation,  the  talent  she  bad  of 
weaving  a  web  of  sophistical  argument,  until  the  poor 
fly  she  caught  wondered  where  or  how  he  became  en- 
trapped. The  open-hearted  Beginald  felt  no  admiiatioa 
for  this  talent,  bnt  he  did  m>t  say  bo  :  his  heart  was  too 
full.  Yet,  here  he  was  in  danger  of  doing  Adelaide 
injustice,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fiict  tJiat  on  that 
evening  she  felt  guilty  of  having  wounded  feelings  she 
should  have  respected,  and  that  at  last  the  evil  sjnrit  of 
pride  overcame  penitence,  and  drove  her  fh)m  troth, 
from  womanliness,  from  herself. 

He  thought,  "  Well,  I  have  less  cause  for  r^ret  in  i 
losing  her ;  if  this  be  her  disposition,  it  is  most  un- 
lovely."  liie  young  man  by  his  side  was  evidently  i 
dazzled,  and  as  it  was  painful  to  Beginald  to  hear  him  | 
speak  flippancy  of  her  to  whom  he  had,  a  few  weeks 
back,  looked  vith  respect  and  dawning  lore,  th^ 
parted. 

The  morning  dawned  brightly,  and  Adelaide  stood, 
half  dressed  and  pale,  at  her  chamber  window.  She 
felt  half  afraid  to  meet  Captain  Mortlake,  who  was  Bars 
to  be  present,  being  the  brid^room's  only  broUuir. 
A  month  had  now  elapsed  unce  the  day  of  the  Ionf:-to- 
be- remembered  dinner-party.  Adelaide  had  Mloi  far 
since  the  first  slight  deviation  from  duty,  insensibly 
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eoougb,  till  she  contrasted  her  first  anhappy  day  vlth 
this.  JHidward  Fielding  had  formed  an  acqmuntance 
with  her  brother,  and  by  that  means  gained  access  to 
her  society.  He  bad  visited  her  almost  daily;  at  first 
with  some  slight  ezcnae,  at  last  without  any;  and 
Adelaide  had  fooUsbly  tidtea  pleasure  in  his  company, 
hopinff  that  MorUake  might  hear  of  thdr  inUnucy,  be 
afriud,  and  return  to  her  ride  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  been  wrong  in  offending  her  at  first ;  but  she  was 
mistaken  in  his  character.  Bvery  fresh  report  of 
Fielding's  snccess  filled  him  irith  increased  contempt 
for  the  foolishaess  of  a  woman  who  had  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged she  loved  him,  and  then,  in  spite  of  her  own 
heart,  coquetted  with  another.  He  had  met  her  once, 
having  just  heard  her  name  and  Edward  Fielding's  in 
connexion  with  each  other ;  the  meeting  occasioned  the 
haughtiest  bow  he  had  ever  made,  and  a  look  from 
Adehude  which  mutely  solicited  his  pardon;  He  took 
no  notice  of  it,  and  passed  on.  This  roused  her  pride, 
Kod  her  conduct  in  consequence  was  such,  that  Fielding 
resolved  to  propose  very  Portly.  So,  on  this  morning, 
she  felt  aSttoA  to  see  that  &Ge,  the  sight  of  which  had 
OQce  given  her  such  Joy.  She  trembled  when  ^e  saw 
the  reflection  of  her  bloodless  cheeks,  and  thought  how 
they  would  testify  to  him  of  her  ^ony.  In  her  pride 
she  wished  that  she  could  only  appear  healthy  and 
happy;  but  she  could  not;  and  when  she  was  dressed, 
she  went  down  stairs,  where  her  &ther  and  brother 
were  waiting  to  set  off.  Her  father  sought  in  veuq  for 
the  cause  of  Btn^  too  appuent  illness ;  hut,  as  she  de- 
cliued  heiself  quite  well,  he  eoald  aay  nothing.  The 
bride  felt  hurt  to  see  her  friend  so  sad  on  such  a  day, 
and  tried  every  means  in  her  power  to  dissipate  the 
I   cloud.   To  do  that  was  beyond  her  art,  and  she  was 

obliged  to  submit. 
I      Adelaide's  fears  of  meeting  Captain  Ifortlake  need 
I  not  have  distorbed  her :  he  was  as  distant  as  if  they  had 
I   never  met  before,  and  sat  far  enough  from  her.  She 
dared  not  look  to  see  if  Iiis  countenance  bore  any 
reproof  for  her,  and  she  maintained   axi  obstinate 
silence,  much  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  the  company, 
who  bad  seen  her  at  the  dinner-party.  She  was  relieved 
when  it  was  all  over,  and  she  was  at  home  again ;  yet, 
on  rcflectiMi,  she  felt  more  hurt  with  Reginald's  indif- 
ference than  she  would  have  been  by  the  severest 
remoof  he  conld  have  administered. 

John  Graham  had  ncrer  been  very  strong,  bnt  he  Had 
l>een  stronger  than  he  found  himself  when  sitting  by 
his  sister's  fire-side  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday.  A 

Erceentiment  sprung  up  within  him  which  prompted 
im  to  look  on  himself  and  his  sister  as  doomed 
I   ereatnres.   Anne  had  now  been  three  months  in  London, 
and  the  late  hours  which,  in  spite  of  the  kindness  of 
her  employer,  she  was  compelled  to  keep  had  begun  to 
itynre  her  health.   Her  cheek  was  not  so  pale  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  the  flush  was  not  of  health.   One  stray  trcas 
of  her  beautiful  hair  fell  down  accidentally  as  she  hcnt 
over  her  brother,  and  echoed  in  her  heart  the  unavowed 
feaiB  of  his.   He  was  so  very  thin  now,  so  evidently ; 
,  declining,  that  Anne's  yet  briipit  hopes  grew  dim  beside 
I   his  care-worn  face.  At  last  the  one  subject  th^  bad 
I   mutually  tried  to  avoid  came  up — the  late  hours.  Was 
'   it  to  be  expected  that  theso  two  victims  of  a  system 
hugged  their  chi^ns  1   By  no  means ;  yet  neither  spoke 
I   one  harsh  word  of  the  employers.   They  felt  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  too,  in  another  way,  victims 
of  a  system.   Yet  (Aey  could  crush  it  if  they  would. 

"  Do  you  think,  love,"  said  Anne,  at  length,  "  that 
anything  will  be  donet" 
"  I  have  no  donbtof  it,"  said  he ;  "in  time — not  yet, 
,  I  fear ;  it  is  hard  bondage,  Annie,  and  my  soul  Is  sick 
of  it,  when  I  see  your  weary  step  and  fading  lips ;  yet 
if  yon  had  been  ever  merrier  or  less  delicate,  the  change 
would  be  greater  md  harder  still  to  bear.  Beally,  love, 
if  a  yoong  sculptorwanted  a  sabject,  yon  would  niake|a 
nilendid  Spirit  of  Ni^t ;  a  coronet  of  stant  and  the 
nidng  moon  on  your  brow;  a  black  robe— It  would  be 


beauUfnl,  for  you  look  so  calm  and  passionlcra,  nnlcss 
when  anything  unusual  happens." 

"  I  am  sure,  John,  I  saw  a  lady  yesterday  who  would 
do  for  the  Spirit  of  Summer  Day.  Yesterday,  you  re- 
member, was  the  day  I  went  to  see  the  newly-married 
lady  who  was  so  kind  to  me.  She  is  bcautlf^il,  but  0, 
not  80  lovely  as  a  young  sister  who  sat  with  her — she 
was  BO  bity-like,  and  her  h^r  a  sofl  bright  brown—  but 
you  look  paler,  John." 

Anne  started  up,  and  supported  him,  for  he  had 
fainted— she  used  the  simple  rcsteratives  she  possesBcd. 
She  lud  him  on  her  own  bed,  and  sent  for  a  doctor, 
for  she  saw  that  her  brother's  illness  was  no  trifie.  Dr. 
Leeson  was  soon  by  the  bedside  of  the  invalid,  and 
dedred  that  he  might  be  kept  where  he  was  for  the 
present  He  was  a  kind  man,  and  inquired  into  the 
young  people's  circumstances  in  a  way  which  avoided 
wounding  Anne's  delicate  feelings.  She  related,  at  his 
request,  their  simple  story,  and  something  of  the 
progress  of  the  fatal  process  of  over-exertion,  which 
had  apparently  ruined  her  brother's  health.  He  pitied 
them,  and  did  more — ^he  relieved  them,  for  Anne's  last 
money  had  been  speai  a  week  ago  in  medicine  for  her 
brotlier.  Dr.  Leeson  left  them  a  guinea,  and  promised 
to  call  ^ain  the  next  day.  Wearily  Anne  sighed  as 
she  sat  all  night  beside  her  brother's  bed ;  in  the 
morning  she  told  Mrs.  Bond  she  was  unable  to  leave  her 
sick  brother,  as  she  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  nurse ; 
and  her  landlady  could  not  neglect  other  and  wealthier 
lodgers  to  take  care  of  a  poor  invalid.  He  was  very 
stilT  and  patient,  and  this,  in  a  measure,  augmented 
Anne's  distress;  he  seemed  so  exhausted  by  his  illness, 
that  he  was  like  a  little  child  in  simplicity  and  weakness. 
His  calm,  qiiiet  fiice,  iialf  sleeping  all  day,  and  devoid 
of  expression,  now  was  sad  to  see ;  but  through  all  he 
knew  and  loved  his  sister.  When  he  was  tolerably  well 
he  told  her  much  of  the  progress  of  his  malady;  how 
he  felt  his  strength— God's  gift^-oozing  away  day  by 
day  throng^  a  channel  kept  open — by  what? — the  mis- 
management, craelty,  or  tbot^htlcflsness  of  English 
women. 

He  toid  her  how  such  late  hours  were  the  occasions 
and  opportunities  of  temptation  and  sin  to  the  weak 
and  the  guilty,  how  they  were  a  perpetual  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  studious  and  the  prayerful. 
John  had  tbonght  and  felt  veiy  deeply  on  this  subject, 
and  gave  Anne  clearer  ideas  about  it  than  ever  she  had 
before.  But  his  energy  was  short-lived  ;  he  sunk  agwn 
into  a  lethatgic  sleep,  from  which  be  awoke  no  more  in 
this  world.  Just  a  week  had  John's  illness  lasted,  and 
the  mother  and  child  stood  together  beside  his  oorpsc. 
Poor  John  1 

When  the  delirium  of  grief  was  over,  the  mother's 
business  was  to  find  anotner  situation  for  Anne ;  as 
Sirs.  Bond  had  been  compelled,  by  press  of  work,  to  fill 
up  hers,  and  she  positively  refiised  to  go  back  with  her 
mother;  for  lately  she  bad  spared  good  part  of  her 
earnings  to  assist  her  beloved  parent,  and  she  could  not 
for^o  the  delight  of  ministeiing  to  her  necessities. 

It  did  not  follow  that  because  Adelaide  had  insnlted 
Captun  Hortlake,  her&ther  should  cease  to  be  Mendly 
wim  him ;  on  the  contrary,  being  ignorant  of  the  mis- 
understanding between  the  young  people,  the  physician 
still  treated  him  with  frank  cordiality.  Hohad  imputed 
the  cold  behaviour  at  James's  wedding  to  a  shyness  which 
would  be  natural  to  both ;  and  be  had  not  been  enough 
at  home  to  know  much  of  what  had  happened  since  that 
day  in  connexion  wltii  the  affair;— a  fever  had  been 
veiy  prevalent  in  the  City  this  Beasrai,  and  had  kept 
him  almost  unceasingly  employed. 

The  third  morning  afCer  John's  funeral  he  mot 
Captain  Mortlake,  and  invited  him  to  veSk  with  him, 
to  see  the  friends  of  a  late  patient  of  his,  they  lived 
only  about  a  furlong  from  his  surgery.  Tho  young 
man  acceded,  and  Dr.  Leeson  conducted  him  to  Anne's 
reddoice.  Knowing  that  B«:inald  wai  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  advocates  for  a  ruazation  of  the  stringent 
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tjBtem  ftt  present  used,  he  totd  John's  Btorj,and  sdded, 
just  as  they  reached  the  house,  "  The  girl  will  go  too, 
if  she  resumes  her  old  hard  work ;  but  I  mean  to  ask 
her  to  be  AdeUdde's  maid;  she  hat  been  bat  poorly  of 
late,  and  a  cheerfbl  inteUigait  eomptDuw  magr  be  of 
use  to  faer." 

DeaUi  sheds  a  solemnity  over  the  commoneat  place, 
and  the  risitors  drew  their  breath  sofllyas  theyentered 
the  poor  room  occupied  by  Anne  and  her  mothtr. 

Dr.  Leeson  spoke  kindly,  and  made  Anne  the  offer  of 
which  he  had  spoken.  She  had  no  false  pride,  yet  a 
thought  of  the  miuestic  old  home  of  her  childhood 
came  before  her  mind ;  she,  howerei;  expressed  deep 
gratitad^  and  accepted  the  utnation. 

After  these  arrangements  had  been  made,  they  left, 
and  Dr.  Leeson  invlt«d  the  Captain  to  dine  with  bun  on 
the  next  Friday. 

When  he  went  home  at  night,  he  told  AdeUde  he 
had  hired  a  maid  for  her ;  she  was  surprised  at  this 
news,  till  her  lather  had  related  to  her  faithfully  the 
Mory  be  had  told  Captain  Mortlake  in  the  morning. 
Well  might  Dr.  Leeson  wmder  nhj  his  btely  pale 
Adelaide  hung  her  beautiful  head  on  her  bosom  and 
blushed  so  guiltily.  She  inwardly  resolved  to  respect 
fieginald  Itlortlake's  efforts  for  the  future,  though  she 
feared  he  did  not  care  about  her  now,  if  indeed  he  ever 
did.  Her  bther  did  not  tell  her  that  ni^t  who  was  to 
be  her  guest  on  Friday,  but  the  next  morning  he 
startled  her  with  the  iptelligence.  Poor  Adelaide  !  it 
was  fortunate  her  £sther  was  just  leaving  the  room,  or 
her  tears  wonld  have  been  discovered. 

Anne  ma  to  go  on  Wednesday,  and  Reginald  thought 
her  tale  of  bottow  must  melt  Adelaide's  neart;  he  was 
enough  of  a  tyrant  to  determine  that  she  should  be 
heartily  sorry  for  what  she  had  done  before  he  told  his 
I  love ;  of  failure  be  did  not  dream,  for  his  sister-in-Uw, 
I  who  w»  Uiia  Leeeon's  confidant^  bad  told  him  of  her 
'  penitence,  and  Edward  Fielding's  peremptory  dismissal. 
He  arrived  quite  ponetaally  on  Friday,  for  he  determined 
not  to  be  alone  with  Adehude  before  dinner ;  it 
happened  that  Charles  had  had  a  loog-standtng  engage- 
ment for  that  day.  As  they  sat  over  their  dessert.  Dr. 
Leeson  was  sent  for  to  an  old  patient,  who  was  danger- 
ously ill ;  he  apolof^ied,  tHii,was  obllMd  to  leave.  The 
yoong  people  sat  dlent  for  some  uttle  time,  wheo 
Rc^nald,  in  the  most  frigid  way  imaginable,  inquired 
after  the  health  of  the  poor  ^rl  who  had  just  entered 
Adelaide's  service.  She  replied  as  coldly,  but  she  had 
been  humbled,  and  her  heart  was  full — she  burst  into 
tears.  She  rose  to  leave  the  room,  Reginald  gently 
detained  her,  persuaded  her  to  confess  her  motow,  to 
wipe  away  her  tears,  and  to  listen  to  his  suit.  Did  she 
need  much  persuasion  t  I  leave  my  readers  to  guess. 
"Rat  I  implore  them  earnestly  to  reflect  on  the  purpose 
of  this  sketch,  and  to  resolve  to  combat  as  much  as  tbey 
can,  the  monster  social  nuisance  of  our  young  men  and 
women  of  the  middle  classes. 

Saouxl  L. 

POPULAB  YKAB  BOOK. 
^aiit  ef  3»t.  Jamn- 

j  Julj/iS. — St  James  the  Great,  the  "  Proto-Uartyr 
of  the  Apostles,"  was  beheaded  in  the  year  ii:  His  fes- 
tival was  first  instituted  in  1089,  and  ia  rotaioed  in  the 
English  Cbnroh.  He  i>  the  tutelar  Sunt  of  Spain,  and 
his  relics  are  reverently  praaerved  at  Compostella,  the 
capital  of  Oallicia. 

Apples  were  formerly  blessed  on  tiua  day  by  the  priests. 
There  is  a  special  form  for  their  benediction  in  the  manual 
of  the  Church  of  Samm.  "  On  St.  James's  day,  old 
style,"  Bays  Brand,  "oysters  come  in,  in  London:  and 
there  is  a  popular  superetlUm  still  iA  force,  Ipte  that 
relating  to  goose  on  Hichaaimas  d^,  that  whoever  eats 
oysters  on  uat  day  irill  never  want  money  for  the  rest 
of  the  year." 


The  rector  of  the  parish  of  Cliff,  in  Shamel  Hnndnd, 
Kent,  by  old  custom,  annually  distributes  at  his  panon-  j 
age-boose  on  this  festival  a  mutton  pie  and  a  loaf,  to  u  I 
niany  persons  as  choose  to  demand  them.   The  expeue  | 
of  which  amounts  to  about  1  St.  per  annum. 

Jvljf  26.— St  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, is  celebrated  on  this  day  in  the  Latin  and  Engliih, 
and  on  the  9th  of  December  in  the  Greek  Church.  Bj 
an  ancient  tract,  written  by  Hippolitos  the  Martyr,  it 
appears  that  St.  Anne  was  third  daughter  of  Matthan,  i 

Jriest,  by  Kaiy  his  wife,  and  that  ^e  was  married  to 
oacbim,  in  Galilee ;  that  Hary,  the  eldest  sister  of  St 
Anne,  was  married  in  Bethlehem,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Mary,  sumamed  Salome ;  and  that  Sobe,  the  other  , 
sister,  was  also  married  in  Bethlehem,  and  had  for  dau^ 
ter,  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 

The  estimation  in  which  St  Anne  was  held  in  Eng- 
land before  the  change  of  Religion,  may  be  well  imsginad 
from  there  being  in  London  four  cburcbea  dedicated 
under  her  invocation,  beudes  upwards  of  thirty  tW 
roughfares  in  the  metropolis  nlled  hj  her  name.  The 
wedding-ring  of  Joadiim  and  Anne  has  also  bad  ita  du 
share  of  veneration.  It  was  kept  by  the  nuns  of  St 
Anne  at  Rome,  and  is  sud  to  hare  worked  miracles.  It 
was  stolen  during  the  sacking  of  that  caty  oiuler  Iht 
pontificate  of  Clement  'VII.,butwaswonderfiuIyhrDiigfat 
hack  and  lud  upon  a  stone  by  a  crow. 

Julv  27— Happena  this  year  to  be  the  first  Hondar  : 
after  St  Antae's  Anr,  on  which  there  ia  annually  a  mod 
election  of  the  "  Mayor  of  Bartlemass,"  at  yewboiy,  is 
Berkshire.   The  election  is  held  at  the  Bull  and  Doc  . 
ublic-house,  where  a  dinner  is  prorided ;  the  prineipu  '•■ 
ishes  being  bacon  and  beans,  have  obtained  for  it  ue  " 
name  of  the  "  bacon  and  beau  feast"   In  the  course  of  ' 
the  day  a  procession  takes  place.  A  cabbage  is  stack  on 
a^  pole,  and  carried  instead  of  a  maoe,  accompanied  b; 
similar  substitutes  for  the  other  emblems  of  dvie  ^  il ' 
nity,  and  there  is  plenty  of  "rough  mntic"   A  "jv-  I 
tice  "  is  chosen  at  tbe  same  time,  some  other  atSaet  m 
filled  up,  and  the  day  ends  by  all  conoemed  gettug  ' 
completely  hilarious. 

Most  persons  have  heard  of  the  Ssvks  SLnpaas.  The 
fact  of  their  being  commemorated  on  this  diy  by  the  i 
Western  Church  a^di  us  an  opportonit;  of  reUtioj  '  ' 
their  history  as  recorded  in  the  veritable  ingest^  the 
Ooldcn  Legend.   In  a.  n.  250,  the  Emperor  Decioscuiie  ' 
to  Kpheaos  on  one  of  bis  persecuting  enuida,  and  com-  i 
manded  the  people  to  "  edefye"  temples  in  the  midst  of  | 
the  city,  that  all  the  inhabitants  might  come  with  his  i 
"  to  doosacre^se"  to  idols ;  and  so  cruelly  did  he  ■oast:  \ 
cute  the  Christiana^  that  friends  forsook  th^  fnotd^ 
parents  their  chUdreu,  and  children  their  parents.  "And 
thenne  tn  thys  cite  were  founden  seuen  crysten  mea,  ' 
that  is  to  wete,"  Maximen,  Malchus,  Uarcianus,  Den^t,  I 
John,  Sempion,  and  Constantino :  these  were  the  fiot 
who  refused  to  do  sacrifice,  and  griering  for  the  calami-  j 
tieswhicha6sailedthefiuthful,tbeyconcealedthemeelTet  i 
in  their  own  bouses.   They  were  soon  after  accused 
before  Daden,  who  gave  them  space  to  repent  until  the 
coming  again  of  the  emperor;  and  during  this  intonl 
they  sold  their  possesions, "  despended  thayr  patrimony 
in  almesse  to  the  poure  peple,"  retreated  to  Mount  Olion, 
and  hid  themselves  in  a  dark  cave;  and  Malchus,  Tbo 
served  the  rest,  when  be  had  occasion  to  go  to  tbe  dl? 
for  provisions,  disguised  himself  as  a  pauper.   On  one 
of  these  expeditions,  he  heard  that  Decius  was  returned 
and  vehemently  desired  to  eeiie  th^.   Sonowfol  ia  . 
spirit  the  holy  man  came  back  in  haste,  and  related  the 
sad  intelligence  to  his  fellows,  "and  thenne  wen  the; 
sore  aferde,  and  when  they  had  taken  tbeyr  r^ei^oD 
and  satte  in  wepyng  and  w»-linge8,  sodenly  as  Qob  voU. 
they  aleple."   And  when  tae  morning  came,  and  they 
could  nowhere  be  found.  Dacien  was  very  angry,  boeanet 
be  had  lost  "snche  yong  men,"  and  aendingfortbHt 
relatives  threatened  them  with  death, "  and  they  aecved 
them  and  complayaed  that  they  had  despended  aU  thcjr 
rieheaaes,"  and  stated  where  theiy  were  concealed.  Tlim 
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the  emperor  ohoftked  np  the  caTem'i  month  with  atoQes, 
tod  Theodore  and  Raffioe  "  wrote  their  msrtirdom,  and 
leyde  it  mibtilljr  among  the  Btones 

Now  abont  three  hundred  and  aerenty-two  years  after, 
in  the  thlrUstli  year  of  the  reign  of  Theooouna,  the 
heresy  of  those  who  denied  the  reenrrection  of  the  body 
so  greatly  prevailed,  that  that  prince  wept  bitterly,  dad 
himself  iQ  hair-cloth,  and  led  a  holy  and  religions  life, 
"  whiche  Qod  merciful,  and  piteoos,  seeying,  wold  com- 
forte  them  that  were  norroirfal  and  wepylng,  and  gyne 
to  them  eaperannee  and  hope  of  the  resiire:mon  of  deed 
men,  and  opened  the  prei^ns  tresour  of  His  pyte  and 
reyaed  the  foraayde  martira." 

A  certain  citizen  of  Ephesna  had  lesolred  to  eraet,  on 
Mount  Celion,  a  dwelling  for  his  herdsmen,  and  it  so 
chanced  that  the  masons  opened  the  cave,  and  the  seven 
saints  inunediately  awoke;  and,  supposing  that  they 
had  only  slept  one  night,  began  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  coming  torment,  but  feeling  themselves  ravenoualy 
hongt^,  titay  despatched  Mal^us,  with  five  pieces  of 
ulver  in  his  pnrae,  to  buy  aome  food,  who,  when  he  saw 
that  the  masons  "  bcxan  to  blyaae  him,  was  moche  ad- 
memeyllyd."  And  when  he  reached  the  city  his  wonder 
increased  ten-fold,  tor  he  beheld  the  sign  of  the  cross 
thereon  I  and  on  every  gate  appeared  the  same  sign  ; 
BO  he  "  aduyseed  and  comforted  hymaelf,  and  covered 
his  vyaage,  and  entred  into  the  cite  f  and  when  he 
reached  the  market-place  he  heard  all  the  people  talking 
aboat  their  Saviovb  Chbist.  Then  qnoth  the  saint,  "I 
trow  this  is  not  the  city  of  Ephesue,  for  it  is  all  other- 
wise builded  ;  it  is  some  other  city,  I  wot  not  what." 
This  the  byslanders  presently  informed  him  was  not  the 
bet ;  BO  he  went  to  a  baker's,  but  when  he  took  out  bis 
money,  the  shopkeepers  began  to  wonder  in  their  turn 
at  the  antique  impress  on  the  coin,  uid  agreed  among 
themselves  that  the  youth  had  discovered  some  old  trea- 
aore.  Matuislly  suppoeing  that  he  was  known,  and  that 
the  bread-eellers  were  plotting  to  betray  him,  Halchus 
entreated  them  to  let  him  go,  and  "  kepe  both  money 
and  breede."  "  Nay,"  said  they,  "you  have  found  some 
treamres  of  the  old  emperors,  share  them  with  us,  and 
we  will  keep  your  secret."  Malchus  was  too  alarmed  to 
reply,  so  ^ey  put  a  cord  about  his  neck  and  draned 
him  into  the  midst  trf  Epheaus,  bawling  the  while  that 
thur  prisoner  had  "found  great  richw,' which  Malchus, 
who  ud  now  recovered  his  aelf-poasesuon,  stoutly  dented. 

At  length  St.  Uartin  the  bishop,  and  Antipater  the 
consul,  heard  the  report,  and  sent  for  the  prisoner  and 
hia  money ;  and  Halchus  went  trembling  to  the  church, 
expecting  to  meet  his  foe,  the  emperor.  He  was  there 
interrogated  bow  ho  bad  obtained  the  silver.  He 
answered,  "by  inheritance."  The  judge  then  inquired 
of  what  city  he  was ;  he  replied,  "  of  Epbeaua."  "  Then 
let  thy  kindred  hear  witness  to  thee,"  returned  the  con- 
sul. Then  Malchus  mentioned  the  names  of  several,  but 
no  one  had  ever  heard  of  them,  so  all  the  people  con- 
eluded  that  the  prisoner  waA  endeavouring  to  cheat  them. 
"  This  money,"  observed  the  judge,  "  was  coined  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  years  ago,  in  the  first  year  of 
Decins,  •  how  may  it  come  fro  thy  lygn^ye  so  long  sythe,' 
and  thou  art  young,  and  woaldeat  deceive  these  wise  and 
ancient  citizens,  thou  shalt  be  punished  as  the  law 
directs,  until  you  confess  where  you  found  this  treasure." 

Then  Malchus  knelt  down,  and  asked  for  Decins :  to 
thin  inquiry  the  bishop  made  answer,  that  he  had  been 
long  di»d.  "  That  cannot  be,"  replied  the  saint,  "  for 
it  wan  bnt  yesterday  that  1  beheld  nim :  follow  me,  and 
1  will  show  yon  my  fellows,  who  have  hid  themselvee  in 
Mount  Celion  to  escape  his  fury."  Concluding  that  the 
yooth  had  seen  a  vision,  the  good  prelate,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  the  cititens,  repaired  to  the  holy  mountain, 
and  saw  the  ChristianB  seated  in  the  cavern,  and  "  tbeyr 
vyaages  like  unto  roses  flowring so  they  glorified  Qod. 

Then  the  bishop  sent  immediately  to  the  emperor, 
who,  rising  from  the  dust,  and  doffing  hia  mooming  ga^ 
ment),  hurried  from  Constantinople  to  Ephesua,  where 
he  was  met  by  Uie  nilera  of  the  city,  who  conducted  him 


to  the  cave  of  the  miracle.  And  when  the  Saints  per- 
ceived him  coming,  their  faces  blazed  like  the  noonnjay 
sun,  and  Theodosina  embraced  them  all  reverently, 
and  glorified  the  Loan  Chbibt,  who  had  raised  tbem 
from  the  dead  to  teetify  totiietrath  of  the  resurrection. 
And  when  they  bad  been  seen  by  all  the  people,  they 
bowed  their  fiicea  earthward  and  gave  op  the  ghost. 
Then  the  emperor  commanded  that  gold  and  silver 
sepulchres  should  be  made  to  contain  their  most  precious 
bwliea ;  but  on  the  night  following  they  appeared  unto 
him  in  a  dream,  and  craved  him  to  permit  them  to  lie 
in  the  cave,  as  they  lay  beibre  hie  arrival.  So  Tbeodosiua 
adorned  that  place  "  nobly  and  richly "  with  precious 
jewels,  and  commanded  that  "all  thebyeahops  that  wold 
confewe  the  resurrection  shold  be  assoyled." 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  "  seven  sleepers  "  as  believed 
in  the  middle  ages.  These  saints,  according  to  Alban 
Bntier,  were  walled  up  t(^ther  in  a  cave,  wherein  they 
had  bid  themselves,  till  they  were  found  in  479;  and 
hence,  he  says,  aome  modems  have  imagined  that  they 
only  lay  asleep  tilt  they  were  discovered. 

Jvly  29. — The  Spanish  Annada  was  destroyed  on  this 
day,  1688. 

In  Sykes's  "  Local  Records  "  it  is  related  that  on  the 
29th  July,  1822,  the  cordwainers  of  Newcastie  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  St.  Crispin,  by  holding  a  coronation 
of  their  mtron  saint,  and  afterwarda  walking  in  pro- 
cession. The  coronation  took  place  in  the  court  of  the 
Freemen's  Hospital,  at  the  Westgate,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  soon  after  twelve  the  procession  moved  forward 
through  the  principal  streeta  of  that  town  and  Oates- 
head,  and  finally  hwted  at  the  sign  of  the  Chancellor's 
Head,  in  Newgate-street,  where  the  members  of  the 
trade  partook  ol  a  dinner.  There  had  not  been  a  simi- 
lar exbiUtion  at  Newcastle  since  178B. 


In  Original  FMtry,  th«  Name,  raol  or  sMunwd,  of  A*  Auttooi,  U 
printtd  In  Small  Capiul*  under  the  tllle;  la  Sattetioiu,  itU 
printad  ia  Italics  at  Uu  aDtl.] 

A  SKETCH  mOU  LIFE. 

k.  H.  T. 

As !  lingering  flower,  thoa  art  fading  fait, 

Withloveiy  thinp  thoa  moat  lit^ 
Hie  yaUow  leaves,  as  thqr  nutle  pairt, 

An  whitpering^ — tlwa  most  dw. 

Thos  didat  teU  me  blithely  of  snmnier  ikiflB, 
Of  the  lonK  sweet  annuner  hours; 

Aye,  many  a  Diessing  hidden  lies, 
Witliiu  the  eloquent  flowers. 

Many  a  tale  of  the  fbr-off  part, 

Shining  in  hues  of  gold. 
Relieving  the  sluidowi  aronnd  us  east 

By  all  whidi  was  bri^t  of  idd. 

I  rmember  well  the  pale  featarea  of  one. 

In  the  light  of  whose  earnest  eye 
Lav  the  namelev  expressioD  of  something  gone. 

Of  much  which  had  shone  to  die. 

How  oft  he  wonld  gwe,  witli  that  mournful  look. 
Which  speaks  of  some  grief  within, 

On  a  flower,  as  wme  ricl^  illamined  book, 
Whose  love  it  wve  treason  to  win ; 

On  the  crimion  bloom  of  an  oo'ning  iobb. 

As  tlio'  ia  its  depths  by  ooiwd, 
Tar  hid  in  its  n»e^  depths,  that  repose 

Tot  whieh  he  had  vainly  toiled ! 

Full  deeplj  he  read  of  a  distant  hoar, 
^Vhen  he  look'd  on  a  form  most  fair; 

When  the  gift,  ave,  of  even  a  little  flower, 
nntUnght  hun  sweet  bve  nestled  there ! 
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for  the  hand,  as  it  offer'd  that  simple  floweri 

Trembled  with  hidden  feeling. 
And  tba  voicr,  as  it  faltered,  revraled  a  power 

Which  mocks  onr  feehle  concealing. 

Her  mce,  though  it  w*a  bnt  n  ennlen  word, 

in  its  tone,  to  low  nnd  broken, 
Brtrayed  how  the  spirit  within  her  atirred— 

We  needed  no  &rtbcr  token ; 

And  the  quiet  garden,  which  slept  around. 

And  the  broad  moon  glancing  over. 
Listened  and  caught  the  half-wuispeied  wand, 

Tlio  flrBt  low  words  of  the  lover. 
Ye«,  it  was  love — as  the  dawning  day. 

In  its  purple  bewty  it  dtonc, 
Ue  lived  to  oehold  it  fiide  sadly  awn)-. 

To  aeek,  when,  alas!  it  was  gone! 

Till  dnll  o'er  its  lovelincM,  darimess  crept. 

Like  the  deep  deautatian  of  vore  ; 
Even  darkness  that  well  might  be  felt — and  he  wept 

In  his  grief,  for  the  anguisli  was  aoro. 

Thus  he  wandered  forlorn  the  wide  kenvcBa  beneath. 

Before  him  n  broad  desert  lay. 
The  worid'a  ni^^  desert— frwnmuhood  tilldeath, 

Mow  bn  mwi  pass  on  his  way. 

The  meludious  depths  of  his  eloquent  mind 

Found  a  langnoge  and  spake---did  he  feel 
AVtien  the  pomp  of  the  laurel  his  temples  enshrined, 

There  was  aught  in  its  splendour  to  lieal  ? 
Ue  Mt  not  the  glow  of  its  deathlesa  green. 

He  tnmed  from  the  ghxioDa  dower, 
To  renemher,  how  meeUy,  n  distant  scene— 

To  gau)  on  what  once  was  a  fiower. 

Poor  colourless  dust— in  that  hour  of  li^t, 

Uc  felt  not  that  thou  wouldst  be, 
In  thy  loveliest  promise — thine  after  blight, 

A  type  of  his  destiny. 

Thus  be  went  on  his  way ;  till  his  course  became 
As  a  star's,  through  the  midnight  Ay ; 

Girt  ever     dariuwsa;  his  radunt  name 
Shone  with  cold  immortality. 

None  knew,  when  like  mnsic,  einltingly 
'  His  voice  through  the  hroad  earth  ran, 
That  eren  to  bow  down  hb  head,  and  to  die, 

Had  been  bliss  to  that  lonely  man. 
Thn  looked  on  the  featares,  so  qniet  and  cold. 

The  dark  eye,  with  its  earnest  ^eam. 
They  knew  not,  how  deep  in  his  heart  untold, 

Lay  the  wreck  of  his  moming  dream. 

They  heard  the  sweet  tide  of  his  minstrelsy  roll 

As  tlie  voice  of  the  mahing  wave, 
Tliey  knew  not  how  hid  in  hu  inmost  soul 

Lay  that  dream  in  its  restless  grave. 

Yes!  thus  ^  be  live — and  e'en  tims  did  lie  die, 

Yet  of  love,  and  its  dunned  honrs, 
He  clung  to  one  ling'ring  reali^ 

In  iiu  beantifiil  presence  of  dtnms. 


jniMtHiracottS. 


"  I  have  here  made  only  a  nosegay  of  culled  flowen, 
and  have  bnm^t  aoihJns  ^  my  own,  but  the  siring  that 
ties  them."— IfMf  (ai^. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  saj  he  can  do  nothing  for  the 
benefit  at  numkind,  who  are  lees  henefited  by  ambitious 
project*  than  hj  the  sober  fulfilment  of  each  man's 
proper  duties.  By  doing  the  proper  duty  in  the  proper 
place,  a  man  may  make  the  world  his  debtor.  The 
results  of  "  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,"  are 
never  to  be  measured  by  the  weakness  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  by  the  omnipotence  of  Him  iriiobleneth  the 
sineeie  efforts  of  obedient  ftith  alike  in  the  prince  and 
in  the  cottager.— ^er.  Jf.  nompton's  Lift  of  Hannah 
More. 


It  is  a  fUr  ornament  of  a  man,  and  a  grand  con- 
venience both  to  himself  and  others  with  whom  he 
converseth  or  dealcth,  to  act  regularly,  uniformly,  and 
consistently;  freeing  a  man's  self  from  distraction  and 
irresolution  in  his  mind,  from  change  and  confusion  in 
his  proceedings;  securing  others  from  delnsicm  and 
diswpointment  In  their  transsctionH  irith  him.  Even 
a  bad  rale  censtaQtly  obeerred  is,  therefore,  l>ettor  than 
none ;  order  and  perseverance  in  any  way,  seemeth  more 
convenient  than  roving  and  tossing  abont  in  uncer- 
tainties.  Bat,  secluding  a  regard  to  the  prec^ta  of 
religion,  there  can  hardly  be  any  sure  or  settled  mle 
which  firmly  can  engage  a  man  to,  or  effectually  restnin 
a  man  from  anything. — Barrow. 

Thk  innocent  are  naturally  unsuspecting;  the  guilty, 
as  naturally  suspicious.  For  it  is  according  to  natore 
that  we  should  judge  others  by  ourselves,  until  expe- 
rience of  the  world  awakens  the  man  from  the  dreams 
of  the  youth.  Then,  indeed,  he  becomes  cautions  of 
committing  himself  to  the  treachery  which  he  knows  to 
exist  in  the  world ;  bat  if  he  has  preserved,  in  any 
degree,  the  spirit  of  early  yearn,  he  never  believes  any 
man  dellbetstely  evil  vhom  he  has  not  found  snch  by 
experiment — .Anon. 

Yeabs  may  pass  over  onr  heads  without  afihidingwy 
opportunity  tar  acta  <rf'  high  beneficence  or  cxtenaive 
utility ;  whereas  not  a  day  passes,  but,  in  the  common 
transactions  of  life,  and  eq>eciaUy  in  the  intercourw  of 
domestic  society,  gentleness  finds  place  for  promoting 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  strengthening  in  onrselvea 
the  habit  of  virtue :  na^',  by  seasonable  discoveries  of  a 
himiane  q>irit,  ire  somewnes  contribute  more  materially 
to  the  advancement  of  happiness,  than  by  actions  vhich 
are,  seoningly,  more  important. — Blair. 

It  has  been  wisely  said,  "  there  be  as  many  miseries 
beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  of  them."  I  have  a  rich 
neighbour  who  is  so  busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh. 
God  knows  that  the  cares,  that  are  the  keys  that  keep 
those  riches,  hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's 
girdle,  that  they  clog  him  with  weary  days  and  lesyc&t 
nights,  when  oUiers  sleep  quietly. — /saac  WaUoiu 

The  man,  whom  I  call  deserving  the  namC;  is  one 
whose  thoughts  and  exertions  are  for  others  rather  than 
himself,  whose  high  purpose  isadoptcd  onjust  prioeiples 
and  never  abandoned  while  heaven  or  earth  amml  means 
of  accomplishing  it.  He  is  one  who  will  uddier  aeek 
an  indirect  advantage  by  a  epecioos  road,  nor  take  an 
evil  path  to  aecnre  a  real  good  porpom. — jSAwi  Walter 
iScott. 

In  cbnveraataon,  humour  is  more  than  wit,  -easinefs 
more  than  knowledge :  few  deure  to  Uarn,  or  think  thcr 
need  it ;  all  desire  to  he  pleased,  or,  if  not,  to  be  easy. — 
£!xtract/rom  Caidwelta  "Results  of  Heading."  j 

Man  should  know,  that  the  noble  power  of  tufferimg  , 
hravdy,  is  as  &r  above  that  of  etUerprisirtg  greeOljf,  aa  '' 
an  unblemished  conscience,  and  inflexible  resohitioti,  are 
above  an  accidental  flow  of  spirits,  or  a  saddratide  of  I 
blood.   Whosoever  is  realltf  brave,  has  always  this  com-  j 
fort  when  he  is  oppressed,  that  he  knows  himself  to  be  | 
superior  to  those  who  imure  him ;  for  the  greatest  power 
on  earth  can  no  sooner  do  him  that  iiyuiy,  but  the  brave  ' 
man  can  make  himself  greater,  by  forgiving  it, — Popr. 
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^Infsick  OTastle. 


Fkw  districU  in  Kngluid  are  more  worthy  of 
visitiog  than  the  Borden.  They  formed  the  great 
arena  for  the  conflicts  between  two  gallant  nations ; 
thero  is  hardly  a  castle,  or  hill,  or  valley,  wliich  does  not 
t«em  with  historic  or  romantic  traditions.  Alnwick, 
peiiwpi,  holds  the  most  pre-eminent  claim  npott  the 
toomt  for  a  fint  risit,  not  only  from  its  historic  import- 
anee,  and  princely  caatle— the  great  Border  fortress  and 
residence  of  the  Percys,  who  were  themselres  the  TCiy 
centre  and  sonrce  of  Border  story, — but  also  from  its 
faroarable  position  as  a  central  point  from  whence  to 
Tisit  some  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  theconntiy. 
The  great  tmok  railroad  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
will  conrey,  in  a  few  months,  by  means  of  a  short  branch, 
the  diitant  traveller,  for  a  few  shillings,  almost  to  the 
reiy  wills  of  Alnwick  Castle.  There  are  three  main 
entrances  into  the  town,  all  of  an  imposing  chancier ; 
bat  ai  we  soppoae  the  rieitor  to  enter  at  the  south 
end,  we  will  briefly  forewarn  him  of  the  objects  that 
cannot  fail  to  attract  his  attention.  The  first  is  one 
of  a  Tery  pleasing  character,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  its  great  architectural  and  scenic  beauty,  which  how- 
erer  it  possesses  in  a  high  d^;ree,  as  from  the  gratifying 
eridence  It  aflforda  of  the  kind  relationship  that  exists 
between  one  of  the  greatest  landed  proprietors  of  tho 


kingdom  and  his  numerous  tcnantrj'.  We  allude  to  the 
noble  column,  which  was  creeled  at  the  south  eutruice 
of  the  town,  by  the  Percy  tenantry,  to  commemorate  the 
liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  a  period 
of  great  agricultural  difltrens,  when  it  is  said  more  were 
found  to  bhime  than  to  imitate.  The  column,  which  in 
built  on  an  eminence  rising  somewhat  suddenly  from 
the  great  south  turnpike,  beautifully  laid  oat  with  shrub- 
bery, is  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
lion  paasant — the  Percy  crest,  and  at  the  base  are  four 
splendidly  sculptured  lions  couchant.  Beyond  this,  the 
trayeller  immediately  enters  into  a  spacious  street ;  but 
his  length  of  view  is  suddenly  obstructed  by  an  old  and 
gloomy  gateway,  which  has  stood  sentinel  there  since 
the  time  when  the  gallant  Hotspur,  with  his  powera, 
went  forth  to  do  battle  with  his  sovereign  on  the  field 
of  Shrewsbury ;  for  tradition  ascribes  iU  erection  to  that 
hero.  The  town  was  anciently  fortified  by  four  strong 
towers,  of  which  Bond-gate,  att  the  one  we  are  speaking 
of  is  called — probably  because  the  houses  in  this  street 
consisted  of  those  of  the  bondagera,  or  persons  bound 
to  perform  certain  menial  ofSces  for  the  Lord  of  the 
Castle — is  the  only  surviving  one.  The  name  of 
Hotspur  has  preserved  it  from  the  destruction  that  has 
swept  away  the  othen;.    The  other  entiances  are  very 
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fitriking,  and  afford  cxtcnfliTe  views  of  the  town  and 
castle.  The  caatlc  ia  the  pride  and  glorj-  of  Ahiwick. 
It  IB  believed  to  have  been  founded  during  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Romans.  Thin  belief  ii  strengthened  hj 
the  great  probability  that  the  Ata  ia  the  Alauiia  of  the 
Roman  Itineraries ;  and  by  the  fact,  that,  when  a  part  of 
the  keep  was  taken  down  a  few  years  ago  to  be  repaired, 
the  foundations  of  other  buildings,  which  lay  in  a  dl^ 
ferent  direction  from  the  present,  were  diacovered,  and 
some  of  the  stones  appeared  to  hare  Roman  monldings. 
The  present  keep  seemB  to  belong  to  the  Saxon  times, 
for  the  dg-zag  fret-work  round  the  arch  thatimmsdi- 
ately  leads  into  the  inner  court  ia  evidently  of  Saxon 
architecture ;  and  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
appearances  of  a  gateway  under  the  flag-tower,  fh>nting 
the  main  gateway  from  the  town,  that  an  earlier  one 
than  the  present  formerly  existed. 

The  Castle,  with  ita  numerous  dependencie9,before  the 
Norman  Conquest  belonged  to  a  powerful  Baron  named 
Gilbert  Tyson,  who  stood  by  his  conntiys  cause  at  the 
great  batue  of  Hastings,  and  felt  with  Harold  and  the 
flower  of  the  Saxon  nobility.  Ad  impression  is  gene- 
rally entertained,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
little  or  no  resistance  was  made  to  the  Konnan ;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  historical  facts,  and  nnjuntly  deroga- 
tory to  the  tiardy  bravery  and  nobly  attested  patriotisin 
of  our  forefothers — the  men  from  whom  nine-tenths  of 
the  present  race  of  Englishmen  are  descended.  Seven 
long  years  at  least  the  Korlnalu  were  engaged  in  con- 
tinual conflicts  for  the  land,  and  in  no  part  of  England 
was  a  more  heroic  and  obstinate  resistance  made  than 
by  the  Northumbrians  ;  aUd  fearfully  did  the  stranger 
king  repay  it.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrot« 
about  eighty  years  after,  says,  "  From  York  to  Duriiam 
Dot  an  intabited  village  remained.  Fire,  slaoght^, 
and  desolation  made  a  vast  wllderaeH  there,  wfalcn  eon- 
tinues  to  this  day."  Although  William  himself  did  not 
proceed  farther  than  Hexham,  some  of  his  cliieftiuns 
continued  the  conquest  of  the  country  both  towards  the 
north  and  the  west,  and  seixcd  upon  the  donuuns  their 
valour  bad  won.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Ivo  de  Tescy 
took  possesion  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Alnwick. 
T^n'a  aon,  William,  had  an  only  child,  named  Ada, 
"  sole  daughter  of  his  house  and  heart,"  whom  the  Con- 
queror gave  in  marriage  to  De  Yocy,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, succeeded  to  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Saxon 
chief  It  was  by  this  &mlly  that  the  principal  endow- 
ments to  Alnwick  and  Holne  Abbeys  were  nude ;  and 
the  right  of  pastiire  on  Alnwick  Moor— a  common 
consisting  of  more  than  two  thousand  acres— and  vari- 
ous other  privileges,  granted  to  the  bnigesBOS  of  Aln- 
wick, which  they  still  enjoy. 

From  this  period  Alnwick  Castle  became  a  place  of 
great  streogth.  It  underwent  a  memorable  siege  in  the 
reign  of  Malcokn  Caenmore,  King  of  Scotland.  This 
Malcolm  married  Margaret,  the  sister  ot  the  unfor- 
tunate £dgar  Atheling,  who  fled  to  Scotland  in  1068 ; 
and  when  the  Kormau  duke  overran  England  and 
assumed  the  crown,  Malcolm  espoused  the  cause  of 
Edgar,  and  refused  to  do  homage  for  his  English  lands. 
At  the  acces^on  of  Rufus,  however,  peace  appears  to 
have  prevailed  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  but,  on 
Ruftis's  return  from  Scotland,  having  observed  the 
&vourable  position  of  Carlisle^  he  expelled  the  lord  of 
the  district,  founded  a  strong  fortrev,  and  established 
an  English  colony  in  the  town  and  nei^bourhood. 
This  renewed  the  rupture :  for  Cumbria  had  long  been 
an  appanage  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Scotland. 

After  various  negotiations  and  schemes,  Malcolm  at 
last  made  an  inroad  into  Northumberland,  and  laid 
si^  to  Alnwick  Castle,  where  be  lost  his  life.  The 
ancient  Chartnlaty  of  Alnwick  Abb«yseeinii  to  give  the 
most  authentic  account  of  this  event. 

The  Castle  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  bat,  being  cut 
off  from  all  hopes  of  succour,  it  waa  on  the  point  of 
anrrendering,  when  one  of  the  garrison,  named 
Hammond,  utdertookiti  reacne  by  the  following  aba- 


tagem  : — He  rode  forth  completelyanncd,  with  the  keys 
of  the  Castle  tied  to  the  end  of  bis  spear,  ^nd  presented 
himself  ina  suppliant  manner  before  the  king's  pavilion, 
as  being  come  to  nuTender  up  the  posiession  of  the 
Castle.  Malcolm  too  hastily  eame  up  to  receive  them, 
and  was  suddenly  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  spear. 
The  wound  was  mortal,  but  the  aaeailant  escaped  by  the 
flcetneas  of  his  horse  across  the  river,  which  was  then 
swollen  with  rains.  The  place  was  long  after  named 
Hammond's  Ford,  probably  where  the  bridge  is  now 
built.  Prince  Edward,  Malcolm's  eldest  son,  incao- 
tiondy  advanced  to  revenge  bis  bther's  death,  and 
received  a  wound  oi  irbich  he  died  three  days  after. 
Eustace  de  Vescy  founded  a  chapel  and  bos[dt^,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Leonard,  for  the  soul  of  Malcolm,  "thoe," 
as  the  chronicle  states,  "  mortally  wounded  near  a  cer- 
tain spring,  leavii^  his  name  to  the  same  spring  for 
ever,  whence  that  sming  is  called  in  the  English  tougne, 
Malcolm's  Well."  ^e  site  of  this  boapital,  which  had 
become  utterly  unknown,  was  discovered  last  summer 
by  a  few  workmen,  who  were  draining  a  boggy  part  of  a 
field  lying  upon  the  west  side  of  the  north  turnpike- 
road,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Alnwick. 
Among  other  things,  a  well  was  discovered,  about  five 
feet  deep,  and  lined  with  circular  stones.  There  is  a 
cross  erected  to  the  memory  of  Malcolm,  about  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  ebapel  recently 
discovered,  which  has  always  been  considered  to  be 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Malcolm  was  killed ;  but  from 
the  statement  anove,  it  would  appear  that  the  chapel 
was  built  upon  the  spot,  and  the  discovery  of  the  well 
confirms  it.  The  place  has  evidently  been  a  swamp,  and 
covered  to  a  considerable  depth  by  vegetable  matter. 
The  well  is  now  dry,  but  there  are  traces  of  a  small 
stream  having  traversed  this  part  of  the  field  before 
joining  Clennel'a  Bom,  vbieb  runs  about  two  hundred 
yards  below  the  site  of  the  chapel. 
Malcolm  andbisaonwere  not  theonly  Scottish  monardis 
who  suffered  disasters  bcfbre  Alnwick  Castle.  William, 
sunuuned  the  Lion,  tired  of  lus  fruitless  solicitations 
for  the  attainment  of  his  &vourite  object,  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland,  from  Henry  IJ.,atlaBt  joinal  the 
party  of  the  king's  rebellious  son,  from  whom  be  had 
obtsdned  a  grant  of  tbe  earldom,  and  Invaded  Northum- 
berland. His  troops  spread  devastation  wherever  they 
appeared,  till  their  progress  was  stopped  before  the  walb 
of  Alnwick  Castle.  William  was  tilting  in  a  meadow 
with  only  sixty  Scottish  lords  near  him,  on  the  IStfa 
July,  1174,  when  he  was  suddenly  Ealloi  upon  hj 
Bannlf  de  Glanville,  and  made  prisoner  witli  all  his 
knights,  but  not  without  a  brave  instance  As  soon  a« 
the  king  perceived  who  the  enemy  -were,  (for  at  first  be 
had  mistaken  them  for  a  returning  puty  of  bis  own 
stragglers,)  he  cried  out,  "  Now  it  will  be  seen  who  are 
true  knights,"  and  immediately  advanced  to  the  chaige. 
But  he  was  quickly  overpowered,  (QIanville  had -four 
hundred  horsemen,)  uid  carried  the  aame  nigbfc  to 
Newcastle.  He  was  aftarwarda  liberated,  on  deUvering 
up  several  castles,  and  bis  brother  David  and  many  or 
toe  chief  nobility  as  hostages.  A  monument  is  erected 
on  the  spot  to  commemorate  the  event 

The  eastie  and  barony  continued  in  the  posaession  of 
the  Lords  de  Vescy  till  the  year  1297,  when  the  last 
baron  of  the  Dunily  died  without  issue.  The  Mrdomaina 
psBsedlntotbehaudaof  Anthony  Bec^Ksbopof  Dozbam, 
ID  whose  possession  tiiey  contiDued  twelve  years,  wb» 
they  were  by  him  granted  to  Lord  Henry  Percy,  who 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  barona  of  the 
north,  the  lineal  descendant  of  William  De  Percy,  who 
was  a  favourite  chieftain  of  the  Conqueror,  whose  name 
is  earolled  in  the  scroll  of  Battel  Abbey,  and  who,  at  tbe 
time  when  Ivo  de  Yesor  won  the  landa  and  daughter  of 
the  Saxon  Lord  of  Alnwick,  bad  more  than  tighty 
manon  in  Yorkshire  appropriated  to  him,  as  his  share 
of  the  conquered  north. 

Tbe  &miW  of  Peroy  is  derived  from  Manfred,  a 
BsDidi  cbieniuD,  wbo  made  eruptions  into  Fnnce  in 
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the  Dinth  century.  His  desceBdantii  settled  in  Kor- 
niandy,  and  aMomcd  the  niune  of  Percy,  from  the 
domain  no  c&lied,  which  Qeoffrj,  the  son  of  ManfMj 
obtained  from  the  &mous  RoUo,  vhose  fortunes  he  had 
followed.  The  early  histoiy  ^of  this  illnstriouB  race  is 
beantifully  told  by  th^  poetical  deacendant,  Bishop 
Percy,  in  his  woll-knovn  'nie  of  the  Hermit  of  VITark- 
\Torth ! — 

"Tboy  sung,  how  in  the  Conqurror's  fleet 
Ijord  Willuun  shipp'd  liis  powers. 
And  ninrd  a  fliir  yoang  Saxoa  bride, 
With  ill  her  laodi  towns. 

Then  joomoying  to  the  IIoI;  Luid, 

There  bravely  fought  and  died : 
But  first  the  silver  Crescent  won. 

Some  AiTaira  Soldan's  pride. 

Tliej'  sung  how  Agnes,  beauteous  heir, 

The  queen's  own  brother  wed ; 
Lord  Josceline,  spnu^  from  Charlemagne, 

In  princely  Brabant  bred. 

How  he  the  Percy  name  reviVd, 

Aod  how  his  noble  line. 
Still  foremost  in  liicir  country's  came, 

^Vith  god-like  ardour  shine." 

The  etdeat  Bon  of  Josccliue  and  Agnes  snoeeeded  his 
father,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  barona  who  levied  arms 
aj^ainat  King  John,  and  took  the  oath  to  compel  the 
king  to  observe  bithfuUy  the  Great  Charter.  He  died 
without  issue,  and  his  brother,  the  first  Henry,  Lord 
Percy,  mccceded him.  Itwas  thegrandson  of  thisHenry 
who  purchased  the  barony  of  Alnwick,  as  before  men- 
tioned. From  this  period  Alnwick  Castle  became  the 
great  baronial  Rwidcacc  of  the  Percj-8.  To  narrate  their 
achieremcnts  in  detail  wunld  be  to  write  almost  the 
entire  history  of  the  Borders,  and  no  incooaiderable 
l>ortion  of  the  annals  of  England ;  for  there  are  few 
Important  passages  in  them  in  which  they  did  not  take 
a  conapicuona  part.  We  shall  glance  at  only  a  few  of 
the  more  salient  points,  bo  to  speak,  of  their  history. 

The  fourth  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  <who  was  the  firRt  of 
his  &mily  that  potMcssed  the  caxtleof  Warkworth,)  bore 
a  dintin^uished  part  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Ha)i- 
don  Hill,  signalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Nsntz,  and 
had  the  chief  command  in  the  famous  battle  of  NeTtl's 
Cross,  where  Darid  of  Scotland  was  captured,  and  bis 
splendid  amy  annihilated.  The  sixth  Henry  was  a 
supporter  of  Wickliffe.  It  was  this  nobleman  who  took 
Dnch  a  notorious  part  in  the  deposition  of  Richard  II. 
When  the  Scots  invaded  England  In  the  third  year  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  Earl  gave  them  a  most  fearful  discom- 
titure  at  Humbledon  Hill,  where  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
was  taken  prisoner.  DiBsensions  about  the  prisoners 
taken  in  this  fight  originated  the  fend  between  Percy 
and  the  King.  The  formercould  not  brook  insult  from 
a  wrereign  whom  he  had  mainly  raised  to  the  throne. 
He  accordingly  levied  a  powerfol  army,  and  put  it  and<ff 
the  command  of  his  son,  the  fiunoos  Botspnr  i— 
"  A  son  wTio  was  the  thcnie  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amonjst  a  grme  the  very  stndghtest  plant ; 
Who  was  sweet  foKnne's  minion  and  her  pride." 

Owen  Glendowcr,  too,  had  raised  the  standard  of  in- 
mnecUon ;  but  he  failed  to  join  the  rcbelltooa  Borders ; 
and 

"  Lin^mn^  from  sad  Solopia's  field. 
Reft  of  his  aid,  the  Percy  fell." 

Bnt  iibat,  perhaps,  most  contribntcd  to  the  Iohs  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  the  failure  of  Korthumberland  him- 
wlf,  who  lay  "  crafty-sick  "  at  York,  to  come  up  with 
his  forces.  His  cold  and  selfish  policy  destroyed  hia 
fiery  and  noblo-hearted  son.  Shakspeare  makes  lAdy 
Percy  thus  reproach  him : — 

"The  time  was,  father,  that  yon  broke  your  word, 
Wliea  yon  were  more  cndnred  to  it  uian  now : 

When  Tonr  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Ilarrj-, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  Cither 
Briny  up  his  powers :  but  did  long  in  vain." 

i 
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The  Earl  fled  into  BcoUand,  canying  with  him  thtt 
infimt  son  of  Hotspur.  His  estates  were  confiscated, 
and  after  a  time,  restored ;  but  the  death  of  his  great 
son,  and  the  neglect  of  his  soreieipi,  eontinued  to  prey 
upon  bis  haughty  spirit,  which  led  him  to  join  tfao' 
northern  malcontents,  and  again  to  take  up  arms 
ag^dnst  the  King.  He  fell  at  the  deciRive  battle  of 
Bramham  Moor,  and  his  head,  grey  with  years  and 
sorrows,  was  stuck  to  a  pole  on  London  Bridge.  Tbo 
House  of  Percy  was  now  in  its  deepest  humiliation ;  the 
powerful  Earl,  who  had  deposed  one  king  and  set  up 
another,  bad  ignominiously  fallen ;  hid  renowned  son, 
whose  &me  in  deeds  of  arms  had  dimmed  even  the 
glory  of  his  own  heroic  race,  had  preceded  him  to  the 
grave,  and  the  infimt  heir  was  a  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  others. 

But  the  hour  of  exaltation  came  again.  The  noble 
tree,  though  felled,  robbed  of  its  branches,  and  stripped 
of  its  foliage,  was  not  uprooted;  and  the  nide  hands 
that  made  the  gnaried  oak  bow  to  the  earth,  fended 
the  fair  shoot,  till  it  again  emulated  the  greatnea-i  of 
the  parent  tree.  When  this  infant  had  grown  to  youth's 
estate,  he  accompanied  the  King  of  Scotland's  son,  who 
was  leaving  his  native  land,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  intrigues  and  apprehended  violence  of  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Albany ;  they  were  driven  on  Plamborongh 
Head,  where  they  were  discovered,  taken  prisoners,  and 
carried  to  Windsor.  Young  Percy  won  the  favour  of  Heniy 
v.,  who  restored  him  to  the  honours  and  possessions 
of  his  ancestors.  This  Earl  made  considerable  additions 
to  the  Castle,  and  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and 
the  liberal  arts.  He  stood  firmly  by  Henry  VI.,  and 
was  among  the  slain  »t  the  great  carnage  at  St.  Albans ; 
two  of  his  sons  also  fell  in  battles-one  at  Korthampton, 
and  the  other  at  Hedgcley  Hoor,  The  next  Eari,  with 
six  northern  barons,  fell  fighting  at  the  mighty 
slaughter  at  Towton.  In  after  years,  Bosworth  Field, 
Blackheath,  the  battle  of  the  Spurs, the  fiunous  "rising 
of  the  North,"  the  civil  wars  of  the  first  Charlen,  by 
whose  cause  they  firmly  stood — to  the  last  Duke,  who 
was  also  a  soldier,  and  served  in  the  great  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  distinguished  himself  in  America — all  attest 
the  Percys'  high  deeds  in  arms.  Times  have  changed, 
and  swords  have  been  turned  into  prunlng-hooks ;  and 
it  is  a  pleasant  reflection  to  know  that  the  present 
representative  of  this  illustrious  line  of  nobles  is  as 
pre-eminent  in  all  the  charities  of  Ufb  in  an  opulent 
and  tranqoil  age,  as  his  ancestors  were  in  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  war. 

Their  Castle  of  Alnwick,  the  unconscious  sharer  of 
their  disasters  and  their  glories,  repaired  and  improved 
by  successive  Earls  and  DukeB,Ti8  now  the  very  per- 
fection of  a  baronial  residence.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Aln,  about  five  miles  from  ila 
month,  upon  a  commanding  eminence,  which  gradually 
rises  trom  the  river  edge.  It  is  not  shrouded  in  sylvan 
^oom,  like  so  many  other  lordly  castles ;  but  it  stands 
forth  In  its  pride  of  place,  conspicuous  to  every  eye, 
glittering  in  every  sunbeam,  and  open  to  overj-  storm. 
The  rise  from  the  river  to  the  castle  is  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  shrubbery ;  and  the  grounds  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Aln,  which  consist  of  spacious  pasture  land 
(through  which  is  a  common  foot-path),  dotted  irith 
clomps  of  trees  and  encompassed  with  thick  planta- 
tions, and,  in  mmmer,  enriched  with  droves  of  cattle, 
afford  a  picture  of  quiet  rural  beauty,  wMch  pleasantly 
contrast  with  the  magnificent  pile  that  looks  down 
upon  them.  The  Castle  itself  occupies  about  five  acres 
of  ground.  It  is  encompassed  by  an  extensive  wall, 
flanked  with  sixteen  towers  and  turrets,  most  of  which 
still  retdn  both  their  ancient  name  and  uses.  A  com- 
plete set  of  offices  is  skilfully  concealed  among  them, 
chiefly  on  the  south  side,  looking  towards  the  town.  The 
Castle  is  entered  from  a  broad  and  quiet  aristocratic- 
looking  street,  called  Bailiffgate,  by  a  stern  and  gloomy 
barbican,  over  which  is  a  stone  figure  of  a  guard  in  the 
altitude  of  throwing  down  a  huge  stone  on  the  head 
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of  aBsailants.  The  barbican  is  protected  by  »  high  em- 
biitllcd  tower,  which  was  anciently  furnished  with  a 
pnrtculli:-  ;i'ui  drawbridge.  After  passing  these  into 
the  outci'  w^krJ,  thoksccnc  is  truly  magnifioent  The 
gre<il  l)0<ly  of  the  casUc,  built  upon  a  finely  Bwelling 
eminence,  tiursta  on  the  view,  with  its  Hemicircular 
towcrx  and  lofty  Itattlements,  which,  in  the  Norman 
fashion,  arc  crowded  with  stone  effigies  of  warriors,  dis- 
posed with  singular  propriety,  of  wonderful  animation, 
and  arrayed  in  the  costume  and  arms  of  ancient  times. 
Many  of  them  betray  great  antiquity,  and  the  utmost 
care  is  token  to  preserve  them  from  decay.  TheentraQco 
into  the  second  court  is  ^milir  to  the  first,  and  defended 
in  the  same  way.  A  broad  valknuu  along Uie  norUieni 
walls  of  this  second  coQrt>and  within  the  battlements, 
which  would  enable  the  guards  and  troops  with  safety 
to  view  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy  withont.  A  semi- 
circular bastion  tu  this  wall,  where  it  is  said  that 
Hotspur  used  to  sit  and  see  his  troops  exercise  In  the 
castle-yard,  la  called  Hotspnr'a  Chair.  Between  this  and 
the  rccordtj'  tower  is  s  place,  to  be  plunly  distinguished 
from  the  reat  of  the  wall,  where  a  breach  was  made  by  a 
body  of  t>cot«  when  bcsi^ng  the  Castle,  and  tradition- 
ally called  the  "  bloody  gap."  There  is  no  existing 
record  of  the  event,  but  uo  tradition  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  of  arrows  havine  been  foand  in  the 
acyoining  parts  of  the  wall  witii  meir  pctota  dizected 
inwards,  as  if  they  had  been  showered  upon  the  asnuli- 
ers  from  the  opposite  battlements  and  windows.  Very 
noble  views  of  the  mun  citadel  and  of  the  sturonnding 
scenery  are  obtained  from  this  walk.  The  entrance  into 
the  inner  court  is  through  lofty  octagonal  towers; 
beneath  is  an  ancient  dungeon  in  all  its  horrors ;  it  is 
eleven  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and 
covered  by  an  iron  grate.  The  inner  court,  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  citadel  itaelf,  is  f  n  the  fonn  of  a  square 
with  the  comers  cut  off.  The  other  courts  are  covered 
with  a  l>cautiful  verdant  turf ;  but  this,  which  is  much 
smaller,  and  the  principal  entiy  into  the  interior  of  the 
Cattle,  is  paved  with  wood.  The  interior  of  the  Castle 
U  fitted  up  with  a  splendour  suitable  to  the  wealth  and 
dignity  of  the  illustrious  owner.  A  recent  visitor  has 
described  it  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  light  Gothic  tracery 
on  the  walls,  very  chaste  and  elegant  and  the  colours 
are  m  delicate  and  subdued,  that  you  are  not  ofiended 
with  that  feeling  of  over-fineness  which  is  felt  at  Baby. 
You  ascend  by  a  noble  staircase,  surrounded  with 
armorial  escutcboons  instead  of  a  comiee,  to  a  suite  of 
very  spacious  and  handsome  rooms,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  saloon,  dining-room,  breakfast  room, 
library,  and  chapel-  The  ceilings  are  finely  walled  into 
eompartmcnt£,  with  escutcheons  and  pendants.  The 
wails  of  tbo  saloon  are  covered  with  crimson  silk, 
Hpri^ed  with  yellow  flbwers ;  those  of  the  dining-room, 
with  pale  buff,  and  white  mouldings,  with  pendant  span- 
drels; thoeeofthelibiarywitbgreyandbnffmouldiiigB, 
rich  tracei^-,  and  elegant  compartmented  ceiling.  In 
the  centre  of  some  of  the  arches  yon  see  the  crescent, 
the  crest  of  the  Percys." 

The  library  leads  to  the  chapel,  which  has  been  de- 
signed after  the  most  perfect  models  of  Gothic  excellence. 
The  windows  are  beautifully  painted  with  the  family 
escutcheons.  The  walls  are  divided  into  drab  panels, 
with  gilt,  purple,  and  scarlet  mouldings, after  the  great 
church  at  Milan ;  the  east  window  is  in  t^e  style  m  the 
finest  in  York  Minster,  and'  the  ceiling  la  botrowed 
from  that  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

But  chaste  and  beantiM  as  the  internal  decorations 
arc,  it  is  not  these  that  affect  the  mind,  it  is  the  outer 
antiquity,  the  external  bravery,  that  throws  the  charm 
of  the  old  heroic  times  around  one,  and  crowds  upon 
m  the  memories  of  Chevy  Chaco  and  Humbledon,  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  other  greatfields.  Every  tower  suggests 
images  of  grcatncMi ;  and  every  wind  that  sweeps  around 
ihcm  whispers  heroic  thoughts. 

And  the  surronndiog  landscape  sccr^s  emulous  to  add 


its  channs  to  the  brave  old  Castle.  The  silver  Ain 
winds  its  way  throogh  rocks,  and  hanging  woods,  and  ' 
holy  ruins,  and  quiet  pastures,  up  to  the  very  w»Ud ;  j 
wild  moorlands,  and  the  lofty  Cheviots  fill  tiie  back- 
ground. As  mentioned  before,  the  slope  in  front  of  tlic  j 
Castle  is  tastefully  decorated  wiUiBhtnbbwy.  A^oinlng  I 
this  are  the  daity-groonds,  lying  along  boUiudw  of  the 
river.  During  the  summer  months  they  are  open  to  the  i 
poblie,  who  are  admitted  by  the  dairy,  at  the  foot  of 
Canongate.  They  are  threaded  with  beautiful  walks  on 
all  sides,  richly  adorned  with  flowering  shmba  of 
eiqaisito  fragrance,  olumpe  of  rosea,  tare  and  varied 
heuhs,  trees  ftstooned  with  woodbine,  and  almost  amy 
fkToorite  of  the  garden  and  shmbbe^,  laid  oat  with  toe 
most  oonect  taste,  and  affording  a  fine  example  itf  what 
art,  Intimately  applied,  can  effect  in  softening  nature's 
harshnenes,  and  copying  her  graceful  touch.  The  river 
is  here  cromed  by  an  elegant  chain  bridge.  On  the 
opporite  side,  a  broad  gravel  wUk  is  continaed  along 
the  margin  of  the  river,  entirely  ovenrdied  irith  old 
and  Tennable  trees,  which  are  covered  with  moea,  and 
encircled  with  woodbine  and  the  "Ivy  green,"  even  to 
the  topmost  branches.  On  one  side  the  Aln  gently 
flows,  and  on  its  bosom  the  stately  swan  mantles  its 
snowy  plnmage ;  on  the  other  rises  a  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitons  hill,  clad  with  the  earliest  primroses,  and 
ftignnt  hyacintlu,  and  others  of  a  thousand  hues,  that 
"  Purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers." 

Here  also  the  woodbine,  the  hawthorn,  and  wild-rose  j: 
grow  in  brave  neglect  among  the  loftier  and  more  j 
nuyestio  natives  m  the  woodland ;  while  from  every 
spr^  amidst  ttds  region  of  fiuiy-land,  this  paradise  of  ' 
natue,  barsta  forth  the  constant  sonuner  eon^  <^  birds, 

<*  WaiUing  thor  native  wood-notei  wild." 
A  little  np  the  river,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  modi 
heightened  by  a  dashing  waterftll,  several  feet  hi^,  . 
which  is  seen  beneath  the  arches  of  the  Abbey  Bridge,  ' 
and  seems  to  toes  its  white  foam  beneath  them.  Com- 
modions  seats  are  placed  on  thoee  spota  from  whence 
the  best  views  are  to  be  obtMned.   I»vcly  and  ocmi- 
manding  views  of  the  Castle,  town,  chnrch,  mcwr,  ptuk,  : 
sheets  of  water,  and  exqnisito  wood-scenery,  are  dis- 
closed at  every  point.   The  dairy,  through  whidi  the  ''' 
visitor  enters  and  returns,  is  a  ruirtic  colonnaded 
cottage,  over  which  the  Ayrshire  rose,  and  a  de^y  ' 
tinted  woodbine,  clamber  and  blossom — no  unfit 
entrance  into  these  delitnooa  sha&es,  which  other  times  ,j 
would  have  feigned  the  pleasure  abodes  <t(  the  River  || 
Divinities:  and  where  the  qnaint  moralist,  too,  mtff 
please  his  fimcy  by  remarking  that,  as  in  the  moral  '■ 
world,  the  gardens  of  pleasure  are  entered  throo^  the 
portals  of  industry.   From  the  gronnds,  the  pork  is  i, 
entered  throngh  the  dry  arches  of  the  Abbey  Bridge,  so 
called  from  ttie  ancient  abbey,  whose  sole  remaining  I 
gateway  tells  of  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.   The  Abbot 
tii  this  hoBse  wM  aommoned  to  aeroral  nariiaiaiits. 
A  little  above  tlie  abbey,  tlie  Aln  la  crossea      m  neat 
foot-bridge.  From  the  seat  in  front  of  it  a  most  diara- 
ing  view  presents  itself     The  Aln,  in  delightfol  • 
murmurs,  pla^  at  the  foot  of  it :  the  ruin  of  Alnwick 
Abbey,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  lawn,  mr-  , 
hung  with  woods,  bniats  upon  the  view, 

**  Where  oft  the  soldier,  weary  of  the  round  ' 
Of  war  and  tonolt,  Mught  the  hamUe  ecD.** 
And  jnst  where  the  Aln  seems  to  lose  itaelf,  above  a 
alight  opening  in  the  trees  that  everywhere  hang  anamd 
this  delightM  retreat^  rise  the  lofty  battlements  of  I' 
Alnwick  Castle  full  upon  the  view ;  and  the  veneraUe  j, 
parish  church,  that  lends  such  a  pleaung  grace  to  every  , 
landsc^K,  fnmi  this  point  seems  almost  to  form  a  part  I 
of  the  Castle  itself.   Xew  beauties  spring  np  at  evHy  I 
stop.  About  a  milo  higher  up  the  atream,  hi  a  fooutain  | 
of  most  pnre  water,  caUed  the  Uuir's  Well ;  and  ^most  j 
inunediatoly  bei^nd  this,  two  roads  lead  to  the  mina  of  . 
Httlne  Abbey.  This  was  the  fiiat  monastery  of  Caimelitc  i 
Friars  in  these  kingdoms.    The  domains  attached  to  it  I 
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were  very  extenBiTc.  The  abbey  is  dot  a  moat  beautiful 
ruin,  with  the  exception  of  a  fine  tower,  which  was  bnilt 
by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  monks  in  times  of  danger ;  for  the  rude 
Borderen,  in  their  sudden  incursions,  frcqaeatly  spared 
neither  places  nor  persons,  hoverer  sacrea.  This  tower 
having  been  preserved  more  entire  than  any  oUier  part 
of  the  abbey,  was  repaired  by  the  late  Duke  in  the  old 
Gothic  style.  Summer  parties  &om  the  town,  which 
almost  d^ly  take  place,  generally  indulge  themselves 
with  tea  and  cake  here.  The  ground  on  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  river  rises  to  a  great  height.  Heather  and 
goTse  clothe  the  lower  sidra  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
wellwooded,  however,  all  WKnmd  from  tliemidtUe.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  is  surmounted  by  an  admirable 
cotnmn,  ninety  feet  high,  of  the  most  elmint  design, 
and  in  the  most  finish^  style  ci  masoniy.  The  prospect 
from  it  is  of  a  most  imposing  character. 

It  is  indeed  a  model  landscape,  where  almost  every 
element  that  enters  into  a  perfect  picture  may  be  found — 
lofly  mountains  and  barren  moors— ho^rnuisiiupiriiig 
reli^ouB  awe,  and  towers  grefj  with  the  mist  of  years — 
batUe-fieldsofold renown, and scenesof  modem  heroism 
— cnltiratod  valleys,  and  sweeping  woods — and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  the  "  eternal  ocean,  with  its  clustered  islands. 
To  the  south  extends  a  wild  rude  moor — to  the  west 
stands  the  lofty  Cheviot,  with  its  retinue  of  bills 
Btretchli^  sereral  miles,  green  to  their  snmmits — and 
between  occasional  openings,  are  glimpses  of  tiie  sUll 
more  distant  hills  of 

"  pleannt  IWiotdale, 
by  the  mer  Tweed." 

Id  a  clear  day  may  be  distiDgaiahed  the  memorable  hill 
of  Floddcn, 

"  'VVIiere  Bliivered  was  fair  Scotland'a  spear, 
Aod  broken  was  her  shield ! " 

And  the  scarcely  less  famous  hill  of  Homildoa,  where 
the  fiery  Hotspur  routed  the  Scots  under  the  Earl  of 
Douglas;  at  a  less  distance,  in  the  same  direcUon,  lies 
Hedgeley  Moor,  where  Sir  Batph  Percy  fell  daring  the 
wan  of  the  Roses.  Between  tJie  high  moorland  and  the 
hills,  in  lovely  contrast,  lies  the  fertile  vale  of  WhitUng- 
ham,  studded  with  country  seats,  and  farm  houses,  and 
cottages,  affording  to  the  ima^nation  and  afiections 
those  visible  signs  of  human  happinees,  in  which  (as 
Gilpin  remarkB)  tJie  true  beauty  of  a  landscape  consists, 
more  than  in  the  mere  mixture  of  colours  and  forms. 
TliTOugh  this  valley  glides  the  Aln,  till  it  is  seen  cir- 
cling Unlne  Abbey.  To  the  east  are  fine  green  vales  and 
woody  slopes,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  town  of 
Alnwick,  overlooked  by  the  Castle,  has  a  most  pic- 
turesque appearance.  Below  it,  the  Aln  winds  its 
glittering  stream,  and  then,  like  a  silver  cord,  it  threads 
its  nuas  vtty  'to  the  oceui,'  which  terminates  this 
splendid  prospect  to  the  east  and  south.  Upon  the 
maigin  of  the  sea,  on  a  bold  rock,  Bamborougn  Castle 
nprears  its  mighty  mass— a  place  of  great  strength,  and 
a  royal  residence  under  the  Saxon  kings;  alittleto  the 
eastward,  the  Fern  IsUnds  inlay  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

"  like  predoiu  ttoaea  set  in  the  silver  sea  I " 
One  of  them— the  Longstone— has  become  "  &miliar  in 
our  mouths  as  hooBehold  words,"  as  being  the  scene  of 
Grace  Darling's  heroic  adventare.  To  the  southward, 
the  ruins  of  Dnnstuiborongh  Castle,  the  port  of  Aln- 
month,  the  towering  remuns  of  Warkworth  Castl^  and 
Coquet  Island  with  ita  Ught  House,  are  among  the 
most  striking  objects.  The  high  land  in  tiie  cooDty  of 
Dariiam  terminates  this  truly  magnificent  prospect. 

We  have  thus  run  over  the  more  prominent  bewities 
and  matters  of  interest  in  and  around  Alnwick ;  it  is  full 
of  romuLtic  sceneiy  and  interesting  associations;  but 
enough  has  been  said,  we  hope,  to  induce  the  reader  to 
beliere,  that  time  and  money  may  be  worse  spent  than 
in  Tinlting  the  halls  of  the  Ferey,  and  roaming  fi>T  a 
season  among  the  ruined  Unrm  and  fiunoos  localltiea  (tf 
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THE  SEA-3IDB  VISITOE. 

"  Thb  sea,"  says  Euripides,'  "washes  away  all  human 
ills."  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  at  the  high  esteem  in 
which  watering-places  have  been^cld  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times ;  or  that  the  Roman  patrician  should 
have  bad  his  villa  at  Baiee,  Just  as  the  Englinb  peer 
has  his  mansion  at  Brighton.  Tbefacility  of  communica- 
tion in  recent  days  has,  of  course,  greatly  enlarged  and 
varied  the  motley  throng  who,  at  certain  seasonB,  are 
found  on  our  coast  in  search  of  health  or  pleasure.  A 
large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  are  now  generally  found  there  every  year  for  a 
time.  The  clerk  may  be  seen  entering  a  bathing- 
machine  which  a  marquis  has  just  quitted;  the  dra- 
per's assistant  from  Regent  Street  stops  to  observe  the 
statesman  who,  telescope  in  hand,  is  gazing  from  hiR 
spacious  drawing-room  over  the  blue  expanee ;  and  tin; 
cook,  having  gained  a  holiday  &om  her  master,  wbo^e 
indulgence  she  may  have  bribed  by  adiah  of  uncommon 
flavour,  is  carried  in  a  crowded  packet  to  Margate, 
whence  she  retnms  the  next  day  to  excite  envious  long- 
ings in  the  kitchen-maid  by  her  tales  of  the  charms  or 
perils  of  the  deep. 

But  from  whatever  part  of  London  the  individual 
may  come,  on  entering  a  watering-place  he  becomes  a 
new  character.  There  he  may  have  been  a  peer,  a 
lawyer,  or  a  grocer ;  but  here  he  is  a  visitor;  his  private 
peculiarities  are  merged  in  those  of  a  class  of  which  he 
bus  now  become  a  member,  and  whose  characteristics 
are  known,  and  may  be  descril)ed. 

The  visitor  is  distinguishable  by  several  mark;;. 
First,  he  may  be  often  known  by  a  penetrating  look, 
which  g^ves  bim  the  appearance  of  being  in  search  of 
something.  While  at  bis  usual  home,  and  engaged  in 
his  d^ly  occupations,  his  mind  is  genenilly  too  absorbed 
in  some  besetting  idea  to  be  able  to  give  to  surrounding 
object^a  very  close  attention  :  he  walks  or  rides  from 
his  dwelling  to  his  counting-house,  scarcely  knowing 
through  w^t  streets  he  has  passed,  or  what  faces  he 
has  seen.  But  at  the  sea-side  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent; he  has  come  down  expressly  to  see;  and,  accord- 
ingly, wherever  yon  find  him,  he  is  evidently  occupied 
in  seeing.  As  he  widkg  along  the  Parade,  be  passes  a 
board,  fixed  at  the  roadside ;  it  has  been  there  from 
time  immemorial,  and  contains  a  warning  against 
removing  stones  from  the  beach:  an  ordinary  person 
would  not  notice  it  at  all,  but  visitor  does;  be  sees  it, 
and  reads  it  Oror  an  old-fiishioned  house  in  the  middle 
of  a  street,  there  is  the  date  of  a  year :  tiic  inhahitant 
is  scarcely  aware  of  its  existence ;  but  it  catches  the 
visitor's  eye :  be  stops  before  it,  is  certain  it  ha»  some 
significant  meaning,  and,  perhaps,  knocks  at  the  door 
to  get  it  explained.  Among  the  pebbles  on  the  beacli, 
there  lies  something  of  a  red  colour :  to  vulgar  eyes  it 
seems  a  piece  of  brick;  bnt  the  visitor  picks  it  up,  in 
order  to  convince  himseL^  by  careful  examination,  tiiat 
it  is  neither  a  fossil  nor  a  uiell,  and  when  he  is  quite 
satisfied  of  its  worthleseness,  he  throws  it  into  the  sea. 
Of  this  tr^t  we  can  give  an  illustration.  A  friend  of 
ours  was  being  shown  over  some  intercRting  ruins,  non- 
used  for  farming  purposes,  when  in  one  of  the  rooms 
he  saw  a  square  piece  of  some  unknown  substance, 
having  on  it  indented  marks.  Beliu;  in  that  excited 
state  of  mind  which  discovers  a  wonder  in  everj-thlng, 
he  imagined  it  to  be  a  piece  of  antique  tiling.  "  What 
is  thisr  said  he,  eagerly,  to  the  woman  who  acted  as 
cicerone.  "  That,  sir,"  said  abe,  "  is  a  piece  of  otl-cake, 
used  to  feed  cattle  with." 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  visitor  (should  he  he  a 
pedestrian)  is,  that  he  is  continually  asking  his  way, 
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and  with  diffienlty  finds  it.   He  heare  that  there  U  a  fine 

view,  or  some  minB  at  .  He  accordingly  sam- 

mona  hla  landlady,  and  deeirea  to  be  told  tlie  way 
^ther,  golemnly  a^jaring  her  to  direct  Urn  to  that 
alone  which  ia  the  most  agreeable.  A  lodg  explanation 
ensues ;  as  the  description  of  his  informant  increaaes  in 
copiousneds  hiaconceptioofi  become  more  and  more  con- 
fused, so  that  at  last  tie  leaves  the  house  in  impatience, 
saying  that  he  will  inquire  as  he  goes  along.  Directed 
by  the  extended  finger  of  the  landlady,  who  haa  come 
down  with  him  to  the  door,  he  geta  aafely  lo  the  end  of 
the  street,  and  even  then,  through  looking  back  to  get 
the  adrantage  of  her  monitory  gestures,  takes  the  right 
turning  ;  but  soon  be  ia  completely  loet.  Ad^-ancing 
into  the  open  countiy,  he  finds  four  roads  ;  which  is  he 
to  take  ]  He  espies  a  cottage  near  at  hand ;  he  hastens 
to  it,  narrowly  escaping  the  bite  of  a  dog ;  he  endeaTOors 
to  E^eak,  bat  his  Toice  is  drowned  in  the  animal's  bark, 
till,  at  length,  the  miatreaa  herself  with  sleeves  tucked 
up,  recrait  from  the  wash-tab,  stepa  out  to  his  aai^tauce, 

and  heisenabled  toaaktheway  to  .  His  manner 

of  pronouncing  the  word,  however,  is  so  opposite  from 
hers,  that  she  thinks  he  means  a  totally  different  place, 
and  declares  that  it  lies  in  the  direction  whence  he  has 
just  come.  This  he  stoutly  denies,  and  is  leaving  her, 
h^  in  anger,  when  a  little  girl,  the  pride  of  the  National 
School,  comea  ap,  who,  being  better  skilled  in  varieties 
of  speech,  dicits  his  meaning,  and,  ha\-ing  set  him  on 
the  right  way,  is  made  supremely  happy  by  the  gift  of  a 
penny. 

He  now  proceeds,  gazing  on  cither  hand,  gleaning 
information  as  to  his  course  from  the  noble  peasants  at 
work  in  the  fiel<^  who  groet  him  with  a  hearty  "  Oood 
morning,  sir!"  or  from  boys,  watching  straggling 
cattle,  all  of  whom  he  gravely  interrogates,  as  though 
the  matter  were  of  the  Uat  importance,  till,  at  length, 
be  gets  to  the  place  of  his  destination.  Having  reacned 
it,  he  is  rather  astonished  to  find  that  it  really  contains 
nothing  extraordinarj',  though  he  has  not  any  very  de- 
fined idea  of  what  he  expected  to  sec ;  he  walks  in 
disappointment  through  the  village,  till,  stopping, 
according  to  custom,  to  read  a  boai^  by  the  road-side, 
he  discovers  ^t  it  announces  that,  "  tvgrant»^\l  be 
taken  into  custody,"  and,  being  somewhat  inclined  to 
interpret  it  as  a  reflection  on  himself,  be  returns  rapid:y 
home,  going,  of  course,  some  round-about  way. 

The  visitor,  also,  ia  sometimes  known  by  his  extra- 
ordinary attire.  In  London,  his  dress  is  of  a  very  sober 
and  noromantic  description : — a  black  coat,  probably, 
with  a  black  hat.  But  wi^  new  scenes  have  come  new 
manneiB.  His  bat  ia  now  of  straw,  and  to  guard  against 
its  abduction  by  the  amorous  wind,  he  &stens  it  to  his 
coat  by  a  ribbon,  which  flies  streamer-like  in  the  air. 
HU  coat  is  of  a  material  difScult  to  name,  and  of  a 
colour  impossible  to  describe ;  and  the  roughness  of 
the  Htones  on  the  beadi  induce  him  to  defend  his  feet 
with  shoes  which  seem  exactly  fitted  tor  an  elephant's 
wear. 

The  face  of  the  Tiutor  tools  occa^onally  distinguished 
by  an  expresnon  of  important  self-eomplacenee.  One  of 
the  first  things  that  meet  his  eye  on  coming  down  to 
the  break&kst-table  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  U  a 
puck  of  cardH,  containing  the  names  and  callings  of 
various  tradesmen  who  solicit  bis  custom.  Ho  feeU 
himself  called  upon  to  act  t^e  patron ;  a  large  town  is 
suing  for  his  amUes,  and  he  oinnot  be  insensible  to  the 
elevation  of  his  position.  Whatever  shop  he  may  enter 
he  is  usually  received  with  marked  cmlify ;  for  the 
proprietor  will  often  leave  a  resident  customer  to  attend 
upon  him,  knowing  that  the  golden  favouis  of  the 
stranger  most  be  won  immediatoly,  or  not  at  all. 

The  last  peculiarity  wo  shall  mention,  is,  that  the 
visitor  is  for  a  time  that  Tery  limited  sense,  at  least, 
in  which  a  mortal  can  be  aud  to  be  so),  a  happy  man. 
He  haa  left  behind  him  the  haiawing  cares  of  buuness ; 
he  rises  in  the  morning  with  the  consciousness  that  no 
importunate  labours  are  awiuting  him;  and,  when  be 


looks  on  the  fiuMS  of  his  fiuuily,  he  aees  them  radiant 
with  the  expectation  of  pleasures  to  come.  For  him 
roll  the  glorious  waves,  whispering  many  a  deli^tful 
tale  otihe  shores  they  bare  kiaeed ;  for  him  the  wild 
flowen  spring  up  in  sequestered  nooks,  made  doubly 
beautiful  by  their  unobtmsivenesii,  or  cover  the  cliffi 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  the  gnas, 
rising  in  glittering  spires  hung  with  globes  of  dew, 
spreads  for  him  a  carpet  more  grateful  to  the  feet  than 
those  which  cover  the  floors  of  gilded  saloons.  Bat  let 
us  contemplate  in  imagination  the  family  group  gathered 
ponder  on  the  beach.  One  of  the  children  is  washing 
ite  &oe  in  a  natat^  basin  fmned  in  the  hollow  of  a 
fallen  piece  vf  rock.  Three  other  little  onea  are  lanneb- 
ing  a  tiny  ship  into  the  mighty  aes,  a  meet  emblem  of 
themaelves,  graceful  and  delicate  creatnres,  not  long 
ago  launched  on  the  rough  surface  of  this  stormy  wcnid. 
f:^veral  times  have  they  already  placed  their  toy  on  the 
water,  and  then  returned  to  see  H  float  out  into  the 
expanse  j  but  no— the  wave  is  too  shallow,  and  the 
little  vessel  rolls  this  way  and  that,  in  a  most  mortifying 
manner,  and  then  lies  on  ite  side,  motionless.  At  last 
one  of  them  rushes  out  more  boldly  into  the  water, 
bearing  the  ship ;  he  commits  it  to  a  friendly  billow ; 
it  is  lifted  up  by  it,  and  (oh,  the  triumph  !)  it  sails  forth 
nuuestically  into  the,  deep.  And  now,  what  a  ringing 
shout  of  rapture  bnnte  from  the  young  spectators,  aa 
they  chip  their  hands  aa  though  to  uige  it  on  ite  w»y  ! 
[f  the  sound  finds  no  echo  in  your  heart,  dear  reader  I 
we  pity  you.  The  grave  father,  me&uwliile,  is  seen  by 
the  side  of  his  eldest  boy,  to  whom  he  is  expatiating  on 
the  wondrous  things  connected  with  the  sea.  He, 
perh^M,  refers  to  that  primeval  period  when  the  rasi 
flood,  like  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  tan  out  of  the  Almighty's 
band, — or  taking  up  a  shell,  he  discourws  on  ita 
exquidte  formation,  shows  how  the  shelly  envelope  is 
secreted,  md  what  were  the  nature  and  habits  of  its 
minute  inhabitant — or  finding  some  geological  speci- 
mens, he  tetfcs  to  him  of  the  eloquent  inscriptions  which 
learned  meo  have  deciphered  on  these  "  medals  of 
creation  " — or  turning  into  the  wide  field  of  commercial 
discovery,  he  converses  of  celebrated  voyagere,  from 
Jason,  Vasco  dc  Qama,  and  Columbus,  down  to  Cook. 
Parry,  and  Boss, — or  referring  to  the  historical  as- 
sociations of  the  deep,  he  mentions  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  sea-fi^^to  in  ancient  and  modem  days ;  and 
the  tad  listens  with  kindling  eyes  (though  he  hears  it 
for  about  the  hundredth  time,)  to  an  account  of  the 
death  of  the  heroic  Nelson,— or,  lastly,  plunging  into 
the  depths  German  [jiiloBopl^,  he  shows  his  wonder- 
ing hearer  how  Us  very  existence  may  have  depended 
on  the  position  of  the  grains  of  sand  lying  at  hie  feet 
The  mother,  in  the  mean  time,  stands  near,  listening, 
and  occasionally,  with  gentle  voice,  introdncca  some 
illustrative  remark,  though  her  attention  is  somewhat 
distracted,  first,  by  her  endeavours  to  pacify  the  young- 
est girl,  who  has  clung  to  her  dress,  terrified  by  the 
fh>lic8ome  shrieks  issuing  from  a  neighbouring  bathing- 
Qutchine,  and  then  by  Uie  extreme  difficulty  she  findit 
in  settiing  in  her  own  mind  vrhirh  of  her  sons  it  is  that 
will  be  the  Nelson  of  the  next  generation.  Such  an 
some  of  the  pleasures  reserved  for  the  se»«cte  viutor 
for  whom  nature  and  the  domestic  affections  poaaeas  a 
charm ;  and  he  will  have  spent  his  season  of  recreation 
to  little  purpose  if  he  do  not  return  to  bis  home  filled 
with  gratitude  to  Proridaioe  for  the  comfbtte  bestowed 
upon  him.  M.  K. 


PRESERVATION  OP  EIGHT  SAILORS, 
Who  vintered  on  tAe  Cocut  qf  Spitsbergen  in  16S0-1. 
Most  readers  are  interested  by  those  namtiTee  which 
bring  before  them  man  struggling  against  calaauiy ; 
and  this  interest  is  wonderfully  increased  when  Uie 
anfieier  is  placed  £u:  from  human  aid  or  human  sym* 
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p&thy.   W«  conf«mpkt«  with  iot«iise  emoUoD,  man 
abandoned  on  the  sandy  desert,  the  sea,  the  lone  island, 
or  amidst  the  ^loom  and  vild  desolation  of  a  polar 
vinter.   We  delight,  it  may  be  from  self-lore,  to  see  our 
nature  victorious  over  accumulated  ills;  and  aoquire 
from  the  patience  and  conra^  displayed  by  others,  a 
contempt  for  effeminacy,  whether  of  mind  or  body. 
Snch  is  one  source  of  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  boy  in 
reading  Bobinson  Cmeoe;  he  sees  enei^  in  Crusoe, 
he  loves  it,  he  would  rejoice  to  do  the  like,  and  tiie 
hardihood  he  admires  becomes  in  some  degree  bis  own. 
Thus  all  who  triumph  under  difficulties  become  the 
teachers  of  a  noble  daring  to  their  fellow-men.  Hence, 
I    from  the  most  fearfiil  evils  are  drawn  lessons  which  form 
;    high  and  exalted  spirits.   The  following  account  does 
I    not  exhibit  the  qualities  which  mankind  hav  agrped  to 
I    call  splendid,  but  rather  those  which  form  the  basis  of 
I    all  tliat  is  great  in  hnman  nature — viz.  unflinching  cou- 
rage and  fore-thought  combined  with  dependence  on 
'  God. 

In  the  year  1630,  an  English  whale  ship,  named  the 
"Salutation,"  was  busily  engaged  in  the  fishery  of 
SpUzhergen,^  at  which  place  our  wiiale  fiaheries  com- 
menced towards  Uie  close  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
On  a  calm  and  beautiftil  day  in  August,  the  captain  of 
the  ship  sent  eight  men  on  shore  to  kill  deer.  They 
hunted  from  place  to  place,  meeting  vith  abundance  of 
game,  and,  evening  coming  on,  they  prepared  a  pientifiil 
veniiMjn  supper,  resolving  to  pass  the  night  on  shore. 
This  resolution,  though  perfectly  natural  in  their 
pircamstances,  led  to  tboso  snfierings  which  have  given 
to  these  men  a  place  in  maritime  annals.  In  the  morn- 
ing a  dense  fog  prevented  any  attempt  to  reach  the  ship, 
and  before  the  mist  dispersed  a  gale  arose,  whidi  forced 
the  '■  Salutation  "  to  stand  out  for  sea.  This  happened 
the  13th  of  August. 

The  sudden  departure  of  the  ship  caused  no  great 
alarm,  as  the  men  knew  she  must  touch  at  a  place  called 
Orecn-harbour ;  where  twenty  of  the  crew  had  been  left. 
They  therefore  resolved  to  pnrsne  their  hnnting  alo^ 
the  coast  to  Qreen-harbour,  and  thns  increase  tne  store 
of  provision  for  the  voyage  homewards. 

On  the  ItJth  Green-harbour  was  reached,  but  no  ship 
could  be  seen ;  their  comrades  had  left  the  place,  a  plain 
pro'jf  that  the  ship  had  visited  the  bay  and  departed, 
i  Tbi»  excited  some  surprise,  but  still  the  seamen  felt 
I  iiEllc  alarm,  as  there  was  yet  a  hope  that  their  ship  with 
( 'hers  woald  be  found  at  a  harbour  named  Bell  Sound ; 
a  place  where  the  whale  ships  usually  collected  previously 
fo  their  final  depuiure  homewards.  There  were  but 
tiiree  da}-s  remaining  ere  all  the  whale  vessels  would 
The  party  therefore  immediately  set  out  in  their 
I  "At  to  Bell  Sound,  about  forty-eight  miles  distant.  The 
men  were  now  getting  anxious ;  the  dread  of  abandon- 
ment on  this  lone  spot  to  the  terrors  of  the  Arctic 
winter,  was  beginning  to  harass  them.  Under  this  fear 
they  threw  all  the  venison  which  they  had  procured 
overboard,  in  order  to  listen  their  boat.  The  fogs 
oj^in  caused  them  disi^pointment,  as  the  boat  passed 
Bell  Sound  without  perceiving  it,  and  went  thirty  miles 
Iteyond.  Suspecting  their  mistake,  the  crew  turned 
l>ack,  but,  again  misled  by  appearances,  sailed  in  their 
former  track.  At  hut  they  r^;uned  the  right  course, 
and  on  August  the  20th  entered  Bell  Sound.  Their 
eager  cyeA  wandered  round  the  bay;  but  no  ship 
appeared  in  view.  Hope  was  now  becoming  faint,  yet 
each  man  clung  to  the  expectation  of  still  finding  the 
fhip.  EvcT^-  point  round  the  bay  was  searched,  and  at 
last  they  reached  an  inlet,  called  Bottle  Cove,  where 
alone  the  ship  coald  be  now  expected.    The  inlet  was 

(1)  The  pimn  iicaUml  OreeaUnd  b;  Uienuntor,  but  tbat  name 
was  girtn  to  8pl(tb«iB«i  by  Sir  Hugh  WUIoughby,  who  dltcovered 
the  island  in  IS33.  About  lixty  ycirt  later,  the  Dutch  tii*igaUin 
uinad  the  plaea  flplisbeiKan,  a  term  sign  lining  tharp  or  pealml-  I 
iRimntaiai,  sad  tkerafim  ittsd  to  express  the  appeanim  of  the  I 
coast,  I 


desobte;  no  Boondg  nor  sight  of  hnnuD  presenice  save 
their  own  disturbed  the  monotony  of  its  loneliness.  The 
last  ray  of  hope,  which  had  up  to  this  moment  lightened 
their  hearts,  now  departed.  They  had  often  heard  strange 
reports  of  the  terrors  of  a  polar  winter ;  they  knew 
that  no  rewards  had  hitherto  tempted  even  criminals  to 
pass  a  winter  in  this  region.  They  also  remembered 
that  on  the  very  shore  where  they  now  stood,  a  boat's 
crew  had  once  been  l«Et  by  their  own  captun,  as  they 
were,  and  that  every  man  had  perished.  Added 
to  this,  they  were  without  provisions,  adequate 
clothing,  or  any  of  those  resources  which  enable 
hardy  modem  seamen  to  guard  against  the  rigours  of  a 
polar  winter.  The  reader  of  this  narrative,  must  re- 
member the  vast  difference  between  a  crew  at  the 
present  time,  furnished  with  all  Uie  aids  which  science 
and  long  experienoe  can  soggeBt,  when  compared  with 
theeightsailors  of  the  "Salutation"  in  the  year  1680.  The 
latter  bad  none  of  the  helps  just  mentioned,  and  were 
under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  taken  unar 
wares  by  the  calamity.  Two  plans  were  before  the 
deserted  crew — one  that  of  attempting  to  reach  England 
in  their  open  boat,  a  desperate  expedient  bnt  this 
seemed  preferable  to  a  contest  with  the  unknown 
horrors  of  the  long  northern  winter.  The  ice,  however, 
was  now  blocking  up  the  sea,  and  thus  prevented  the 
adoption  of  this  plan.  The  other  was  to  sail  at  once  to 
Green-harbour,  and  attempt  to  kill  deer  for  a  store  of 
food  through  the  approaching  winter.  Tliis  scheme  the 
men  resolutely  carried  out,  and  having  procured  a  large 
number  of  deer,  departed  for  Bell  Sound,  where  they 
intended  to  make  preparations  for  passing  the  winter. 
The  food  procured  was  of  three  kinds— venison,  bear's 
flesh,  and  a  quantity  of  the  refuse  of  whale's  flesh,  left 
by  some  of  the  ships  on  the  shore.  These  stores  they 
determined  to  take  to  Bell  Sound.  Before  they  were 
prepared  to  leave  Green-harbour,  Sunday  came ;  it  was 
resolved  to  honour  the  day  by  refraining  from  labour, 
and  engaging  in  such  prayera  as  th«y  were  able  to  com- 
mand, for  neither  Bible  nor  Frayerbook  was  in  their 
possession.  Thns  at  tiie  bc^nniiw  of  their  trials  those 
religitms  principles  were  noarished,  by  the  aid  of  which 
their  natural  courage  and  good  sense  were  rightly 
directed. 

It  was  the  3d  of  September  when  they  reached  Bell 
Sound,  their  intended  wintering-place.  Here  they  found 
a  large  tent,  covered  with  tiles,  in  which  the  eoopera 
belonging  to  the  whde  ships  were  accustomed  to  work. 
In  this  they  stowed  away  the  provisions.  No  sooner 
was  this  done,  than  the  lengthening  nights  and  in- 
creasing trotta  mmed  them  of  the  approach  of  the 
dreaded  winter,  fhey  now  exerted  eveiy  energy  of 
body  and  mind,  in  devising  and  preparing  expedients 
agamst  the  dangers  feared  from  intense  frost.  Another 
building  belonging  to  the  whale  ships  stood  near  the 
laige  shed ;  this  was  pulled  down,  and  the  materials 
employed  in  raising  a  small  shed  inside  the  large  one. 
This  was  ajudicious  plan  for  resisting  the  action  of  cold, 
as  it  might  be  likened  to  one  house  built  within  another. 
There  were  some  bricks  amongst  the  materials  left 
upon  the  beach,  and  a  quantity  of  lime,  wiiich  was 
required  In' the  whaleahipa  in  making  the  oil.  Tbelime, 
mixed  wiui  sand  from  ibs  shore,  furnished  mortar ;  the 
bricks  supplied  the  matter  for  the  walls  of  their  inner 
house.  The  remaining  walls  were  formed  of  boards 
nailed  upon  each  side  of  thick  timbers  placed  upright ; 
the  hollows  left  between  the  double  line  of  boarding 
were  filled  up  with  sand ;  and  thus  strong  and  warm 
walls  were  constmeted.  The  plan  pursued  by  these 
sailors  to  secure  'warmth  was  sbnllar  to  Uut  employed 
by  Captain  Bsck  for  a  like  purpose  in  his  arctic  winter- 
ing, 1883—4.  The  top  of  the  inner  house  was  made  of 
five  or  six  layers  of  boards,  each  exterior  layer  covering 
the  joinings  in  the  planking  beneath  ;  thus  they  hoped 
to  exclude  the  freezing  air.  An  old  bed,  left  in  the  large 
shed,  served  to  line  the  door  of  th^apartmmt.  At  last 
these  senidble  men  finished  the  house  m  whloh  the  fisge 
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of  winter  TCB  to  be  rcrastod.  But  theirprodent  labours 
'vrere  not  yet  over.  Another  expedient  to  lewen  the  io- 
teosity  of  the  fro»t  was  now  carried  out. 

The  hut  just  finished  was  about  twenty  feet  long, 
Mventy  wide,  and  t«n  high  ;  in  thin  four  small  rooms, 
or  sleeping  berths,  were  formed,  and  beds  of  deer-skin 
placed  in  eadk  endoBure.  Their  apartment  had  no 
window,  as  they  feared  the  frost  would  overpower  them 
if  such  openings  were  made,  especially  as  a  chimney 
opening  and  one  door-way  were  Qeceeaarily  left.  A 
small  hole  was  made  in  the  roof  of  the  outer  shed, 
through  iriiich  some  light  would  reach  the  indwellers 
as  long  as  the  sun  remained  Tisible.  All  was  now  ready 
except  fool,  and  fire  was  osaential.  This  was  soon  pro- 
cured  from  the  timbers  of  old  boats  left  by  the  departed 
ships  on  the  shore ;  but  no  serviceable  boat  was  broken 
up,  so  rigidly  did  this  devoted  crew  respect  the  rights 
of  men  they  might  never  again  behold.  In  order  to 
economize  fuel,  and  yet  keep  up  a  fire  during  the  houn 
of  sleep,  a  block  of  elm  was  buried  each  night  in  a  heap 
of  hot  ashes,  and  thiu  covered  up,  and  there  being  littM 
draught,  it  would  smoulder  for  more  than  twelvehouta. 
%  this  plan  the  fire  was  kept  burning  without  cessa- 
tion for  eight  months.  In  September,  when  the  winter 
was  tut  closing  round  them  in  storm  and  darkness,  the 
dread  of  a  fiulure  in  provisions  seems  to  have  alarmed 
them.  They  made  a  survey  of  all  their  stores,  and 
finding  the  stock  rather  low  resoUed  to  keep  to  one 
meal  a  day,  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  to  observe 
findng,  or  at  least  to  eat  notiiing  except  whale-flesh. 

In  the  early  part  of  October  the  sea  was  frozen  over, 
presenting  to  their  view  a  bonndleHS  icy  desert,  over 
which  no  sounds  broke  except  the  wailii^  of  the  storm. 
This  singular  isolation  from  the  world,  and  the  dread 
of  perishing  amid  the  wintry  desolation,  afiected  at 
times  tbeir  spirits ;  bat  the  energy .  of  their  natures 
soon  reoorered  tnm,  tiiese  melancholy  forebodings. 

They  often  betook  themselves  to  praying,  as  if  to 
compensate  by  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world  for 
their  separation  from  the  society  of  men ;  and  imagina- 
tive minds  will  believe  that  over  that  ice-girt  land  the 
guardian  spirits  of  a  higher  state  kept  watdi. 

On  the  14th  of  October  the  sun  sank  for  the  winter 
below  the  horizon,  leavhu  them  to  glimmer  of  the 
long  twilight,  ai^  Uie  illnmlnaUon  of  the  moon.  In 
this  state  two  things  gave  the  deserted  crew  some  con- 
cern. First,  it  was  feared  that  all  reckoning  of  time 
would  be  lost,  as  the  moon  often  became  invisible ;  and 
the  long  continued  gloom  brought  to  their  minds  the 
most  melancholy  feelings.  But  Pelham,  the  narrator 
of  tbeir  adventures,  contrived  to  keep  time  most  accu- 
rately by  the  following  method  :  first,  he  kept  in  his 
mind  the  number  oS  the  enact,  then,  by  carefiilly  observ- 
ing the  variations  of  the  funt  light  still  left,  he 
registered  the  moon's  age,  and  thus  kept  time  so  exactly, 
that,  when  the  ships  returned  in  the  summer,  Pelham 
was  able  to  name  the  true  day  of  the  month.  The  skill 
and  industry  of  the  party  soon  devised  the  means  of 
keeping  a  l^ht.  From  some  old  lead  three  lamps  were 
made,  ropas  untwisted  aupj^ied  matter  for  wicks,  and 
train  oil  was  collected  in  diffeTent  parts  of  the  shed ; 
but  no  amount  of  enei^  or  prudence  could  devise  a 
shield  turn  the  intense  frost,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  raised  blisters  on  their  skin,  and  so  affected 
the  iron  in  the  shed  that  if  touched  by  the  hand  a 
wound  waa  made,  like  that  produced  by  hot  iron.  One 
great  essenUal,  fresh  water,  tiieyproenred  from  Uie  frozen 
snow,  hy  melting  it  inth  heated  iron  bars.  The  dread 
of  death  by  famine  became  strong  in  January  1631; 
the  stores,  notwithstanding  their  abstinence,  were  so 
diminished  that  without  some  fresh  supply  all  must  die. 
Xo  animal  ever  appeared  on  the  wild  frozen  pluns,  nor, 
whilst  the  winter  reigpied  in  it«  stem  severity,  were  they 
to  be  expected.  Thus  no  prospect  of  a  fresh  supply 
appeared.  These  patient  men  bad  thus  to  contend  not 
only  igainst  the  polar  cold,  but  also  with  the  physied 
w«UEneiB  rwulting  from  their  forced  abstinence.  Under 


these    depresGiDg   feelings    they   marked  with  a 
trembling  delight  the  constant  increase  of  a  whiti^  [ 
light  on  the  horizon,  which  appeared  as  the  herald  of  , 
the  returning  sun.   One  of  the  most  Joj'ful  days  in  their  ' 
winter's  calendar  was  the  8d  of  February,  on  which  they 
beheld  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  illuminate  the  lofty 
peaks  of  some  snow-covered  mountains,  the  snmmita  of  ' 
irbiA,  as  th^y  flashed  in  the  sparklii^  light,  seemed 
like'  gigantic  beacons  ndsed  upon  the  waste.   This  sun- 
shine on  the  snow  was  to  them  a  more  deligfatfiil  sig^t  , 
than  the  most  gorgeous  scenery  which  ever  greeted  the  I 
eye.  Whilegazingontheflebeams,sogladdeningtotheir  ' 
hearts,  a  bear  and  her  cub  were  seen  on  the  ice. 
Instantly  the  hanioons  were  adzed,  and  ^1  rushed  npim  i 
the  fieroe  animals.  The  bear  enraged  dashed  fonrard  '* 
to  meet  them,  but  was  killed  in  a  few  minutes.  With 
haste  they  draped  their  prey  into  the  shed,  for  the 
frost  was  ;fiut  benumbing  their  limbs.    The  bear  fur- 
nished a  dinner  at  once,  and  a  supply  of  food  for  twenty 
days.   It  may  appear  strange,  that,  amidst  so  many 
piirations,  the  men  should  mve  escaped  that  pest  of 
the  old  seamen,  the  &tal  scurvy.   But  it  may  probably 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  they  bad  no  salt  with  them. 
Had  this  been  in  thdr  possession,  it  is  likely  they  would 
have  used  it  to  prepare  their  food,  and  thus  living  pent 
up  in  their  close  tent,  the  animal  fluids  would  have 
become  vitiated  and  the  sea-plague  have  destroyed  !i 
them.'  ■[ 

Asitwas,thefrostalonewa88ufficienttopre8ervetlieir  ' 
food  from  decay;  and  thus,  though  the  snpplf  was 
scanty,  it  consisted  ot fresh  meat    After  the  return  of 
the  sun,  the  crisis  in  the  aflairs  of  the  men  had  passed, 
for  thou^  still  exposed  to  bitter  cold,  the  bears  began 
to  appear,  and  by  killing  these  a  plentiful  supply  of  food 
was  obtained.   Foxes  also,  and  wild  fowl  were  caug^it  in  ' 
sufficient  number  to  ^ve  an  ^agreeable  varied  to  the 
diet   The  men  now  b^an  to  ascend  the  hills,  and  watch 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  at  sea,  hoping,  ere  lon&  to 
see  some  wluile  ship,  and  once  more  join  in  companion-  | 
ship  with  their  fellow-men.  ' 

The  25th  of  May  saw  the  close  of  their  anxieties  ;  the 
day  had  been  stormy,  which  kept  them  within  the  bnt, 
and,  whilst  preparing  to  go  to  prayers,  a  ciy  was  heard 
outside,  like  the  hul  of  sfulors.    All  rushed  out,  and 
before  them  stood  part  of  a  boat's  crew,  belonging  to  a  • 
ship  from  England.  To  describe  the  joiy  is  impoasiUe; 
those  only  who  have  had  like  deliverance  can  imagine  i 
ii.   The  men  who  had  just  arrived  went  into  the  winter  ; 
house,  and  beheld  with  amazement  the  place  which  had 
shielded  their  countrymeo  from  the  perils  of  the  winter.  | 
The  rescued  crew,  an  they  gazed  upon  the  walls,  ■, 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  their  perpetual  fire,  felt  , 
that  God  alone  had  prevented  thai  weatherbeaien  hat  ; 
from  becoming  their  tomb.  There  wai^  however,  a  blaiA  ji 
spot  amidst  the  gladness  of  the  day.   The  Captain  who 
bad  abandoned  these  men  in  the  preceding  year  had 
also  returned,  and  he,  to  screen  himself  from  blame,  j 
began  to  revile  them,  as  a  set  of  deserters  who  bad  | 
escaped  from  the  ship,  and  stolen  his  boat    But  this  ' 
bmtal  man  met  with  no  credit ;  the  men  were  kindly  j| 
treated  in  the  other  ships,  and  after  reaching  England, 
were  liberally  reirarded  by  the  Russian  company. 

The  whole  of  this  narrative  shows  what  fewrful  danger  ' 
human  nature  is  able  to  combat,  when  man  is  tine  to  ^ 
those  principles  of  reason  and  religious  laws,  by  the  ' 
observance  of  which  he  alone  can  become  great,  or 
accomplish  great  results.  It  may  not  be  UDintensting 
to  state  that  the  narrative  of  these  adventnrcre  was  drawn  , 
up  by  one  of  the  crew  named  Edward  Pelham,  who  filled  ^ 
the  oflice  of  gunner's  mate,  and  was  evidently  an  in-  i 
telligent  and  religions  man,  by  whose  directions  maaj  ^, 
of  tho  precautions  narrated  were  adopted. 


(t)  Seven  Dutch  Nulon  were  pentuded  U>  remain  diuiac  tbe 
winter  ot  1634,  and  were  left  weU  pnivided  with  food,  inmBciac. 
anddothing;  but  on  the  return  of  their  frtenda  In  ■print,  all  wm 
finiiid  dcKd.  Thb  inostslltj  hu  been  atcribed  to  the  an  uk 
in  pmpmring  their  food. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  BIRDS.— No.  TV. 
Thb  Cortidj,  or  Chow  Pashit."] 

BiRW  of  the  crow  kind  are  amongBt-  the  mo»t  common 
in  Britain,  bat  tiisre  are  thousanda  in  our  cities,  and 
hundreds  in  the  country,  unacquainted  with  the  habiu 
of  this  widely  extended  family.  See  a  party  in  holiday 
time,  gazing  with  wonder  at  some  strange  animal  in  a 
Zoological  exhibition ;  how  e^rly  each  listens  to  the 
exhibitor's  tale  of  marvels,  and  what  a  laudable  cariosity 
is  manifeeted,  from  the  old  grand&tber,  who  wonders  if 
"  it's  all  true,"  down  to  that  little  boy  in  plaid  frock 
and  muslin  tromers,  who  beUeTes  all,  and  would  believe 
tea  times  more.  Yet  this  same  wonder-stricken  party 
would  evince  little  interest  in  the  prepress  of  a  rook 
over  the  great  metropolis ;  that  wonid  be  a  common 
event,  and  the  uneducated  suspect  little  of  the  mass  of 
intereetiog  facta  linked  to  the  most  familiar  of  natural 
appearances. 

It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
commonest  matters,  the  flight  of  a  sparrow,  or  the  habits 
of  a  crow,  that  the  wonderful  may  be  detected  in  the 
common,  and  valoable  knowledge  extracted  from  fami- 
liar thingH. 

The  last  paper  concluded  the  history  of  Birds  of  Frey, 
an  order  not  very  fimiiliar  to  English  eyes ;  the  present 
article  contuna  the  accoant  of  a  family  with  the  appear- 
ance of  which  we  are  more  acqnunted,  though  perhaps 
few  have  attended  to  its  habits,  uses,  and  peculiarities. 

It  is  veiy  common  to  hear  people  in  the  country  talk 
of  crows.  How  often  is  the  farmer  in  a  towering  pasaion 
on  account  of  these  said  crows,  which  he  perceives  from 
hii  bed-room  window,  enjoying  their  early  break&st  off 
hii  f^hly  sown  corn, — as  he  suppoees.  How  often  do 
we  hear  fhun  a  neigfabooring  field  the  loud  prolonged 
fdiont  of  some  boy,  placed  there  to  frighten  off"  the 
crows  i  Tom  has  fora  moment  relaxed  his  watch&lness, 
has  ventured  npon  a  chat  with  the  post-boy  in  the  lane, 
when  down  come  the  determined  birds,  and  Tom's  langa 
are  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  some  desperate  bucolic 
»houtingB  before  the  black  gentry  are  fairly  driven  off. 
Thus  fitf  the  crow  is  known,  bat  UtUe  bcryond  this.  Ask 
a  gnmp  of  Utnnm,  men  who  hare  ptawd  their  whole 
time  in  the  eonntiy,  what  birds  are  uielnded  in  the  crow 
fiunilyl— the  probabUl^  Is  that  linr  vill  be  able  to 
^re  an  answer.  Nor  moat  m  blame  ttism  for  this;  t3tej 


an  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  manore,  soils,  stock,  and 
grain ;  and  their  attention  Is  not  often  called  to  the 
■efence  of  Natural  History.  We  here  speak  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  some  make  these  subjects  a  part  of  their  daily 
studies.  Amongst  the  common  people  the  rook  and  the 
crow  are  every  day  confounded,  tiiough  the  two  are 
quite  distinct 

What  birds  then  are  included  In  the  crovfiunllyT 
Eight  qieeies  aro  comprehended  under  the  general  term 
Corvida—the  Raven,  Carrion  Crow,  Hooded  Crow,  Red- 
le^ed  Crow,  the  Book,  Jackdaw,  Magpie,  and  Jay ;  all 
of  which  are  Britidi  birds,  and  the  rarest  frequently 
seen.  This  large  gmiily  is  scnnetimes  divided  into  three 
sections ;  thej  first  contiuning  the  proper  enm,  the 
second  Includes  the  Magput,  and  the  third  the  Jaygja 
division  which  we  shall  not  pay  much  attention  to, 
deeming  It  soffldent  to  note  the  existence  tit  such  a 
claasifieation. 

The  crows  are  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  birds, 
comprehending  in  themselves  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  all  the  feathered  tribes,  being  powerful 
on  the  wing,  adapted  also  for  walking,  inhabitants  of  all 
climates,  and  citable  of  sub^sUng  on  all  kinds  of  food. 
It  seemSfln  fiuit,  as  if  the  crow  had  received  some  peculiar 
property  from  each  order  of  birds,  by  which  it  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  feathered  kingdom,  reflecting  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  whole.  The  crow  resembles  in  part 
the  Falconidse  when  it  attacks  and  kills  birds  for  food  : 
the  Vulturidn  when  it  feeds  on  carrion  ;  the  Qround- 
Peeder  when  it  deseends  In  flodcson  the  ploughed  lands ; 
the  aquatic  birds  when  it  catches  and  preys  on  fish ;  and 
thus  we  might  proceed,  tracing  resemblances  between  the 
crow  family  and  all  the  feathered  orders.  The  Corvlda? 
are  therefore  to  be  ranked  high  in  the  bird  system, 
thoi^h  the  farmer  with  his  guns  and  traps  has  little 
respect  for  the  race.  But  we  must  now  proceed  to  treat 
of  the  different  memben  of  this  family,  and  first  in 
order  oomee  theJtaven,  (  Comma  Corax) 

In  the  last  paper  the  Owl's  bad  name  was  a  subject 
for  some  little  thought,  and  the  Raven  most  be  admitted 
beyond  doubt  into  the  clans  of  birds  having  "  a  bad 
name." 

One  hardly  knows  which  bird  is  in  wone  esteem. 
Raven  or  Owl ;  tboogji  probably  the  former  has  gathered 
round  him  most  of  vulgar  bate.  Superstition  has  got 
up  all  the  charges  against  the  raven,  and  truly  her  croak 
is  worse  than  his.  Sometimes  the  raven  has  been  charged 
with  predicting  death  to  men,  who  naturally  bate  such 
a  pn^et. 

"  m-omencd  bird !  u  legends  ny, 
Thou  host  the  wondrous  pown  tg  know, 
While  faraltb  fills  high  the  Dirilling  veins, 
The  fsted  hour  when  blood  must  flow." 

The  dramatist  has  embodied  such  sentiments  in  some 
of  his  finest  conceptions,  and  Bhakspeare  introduces 
the  bird,  to  give  deeper  terror  to  gloomy  themes: 

"  It  comes  o'er 
My  memoiy  as  doth  the  raven  o'er 
The  ui&cted  house,  boding  to  all." 

The  rustic  dame,  in  less  poetic  phraseology,  vents  her 
bitter  hate  towards  the  poor  raven.  See  the  bird 
perched  on  the  branch  of  some  ancient  tree  near  th^ 
stile  over  which  lies  the  dame's  path  to  market.  The 
black-coated  bird  ia  hi^py,  hot  not  being  much  ac- 
qnunted with  hnman  society,  greets  the  lady's  arrival 
with  a  croak;  at  once  her  fears  awake;  that  croak 
she  deems  an  omen  ot  evil,  whereas  it  was  but  the 
raven's  "  good  day  to  yc;"  and,  venting  her  feelings,  wc 
hear  her  cn»k  in  reply,  "  That  raven  on  the  left-hand 
oak,  his  ill-boding  croak  bodes  me  no  good." 

The  fortune-tellers  and  wimrds  of  old  used  thifi  su- 
perstition to  promote  their  own  ends,  and  pretended  to 
a  special  knowledge  of  the  raven's  motions  and  language, 
asserting  that  by  his  aid  a  deep  insight  into  futurity 
eonld  be  acqnired. 
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The  ioflections  of  a  Catftlum  or  a  Malibran  were  not 
more  studied  by  muBicsl  amateurs  thaa  the  tonee  of  the 
raven  by  the  soottisayers,  who  are  said  to  have  noted 
seventy-five  inflections  of  hie  voice.  This  is  a  high 
compliment  doubtless  to  the  bird,  and  speaks  much  for 
liis  ability,  though  the  miter  cannot  say  that  he  has 
noticed  even,  half-a-dozen  such  voc^  vatietiM  in  the 
ravcD. 

This  bird  has  been  highly  honoured  in  some  of  the 
ancient  British  tradiUoos,  which  record  the  traiiami- 
gration  o(  the  mighty  prince  Arthur  into  the  body  of  s 
raven,  in  which  form  he  shalf  dwell  till  the  apprc^h  of 
tbe  hour  for  the  restoration  of  his  kingly  line.  Many 
of  the  superstitious  notions  concerning  the  raven  may 
have  Uieir  foundation  in  the  fact  that  the  bird's  acute 
scent  enables  him  to  detect  the  presence  of  dead  bodiee, 
where  homan  seoaes  would  Uai  to  impart  any  informa- 
tion. MardercTB  have  thus  been  discovered,  and  igno- 
rance has  ascribed  to  tbe  raven  supernatur^  powers. 
Tbe  foltowing  account  of  one  of  these  events  is  generally 
put  forth  as  entitled  to  credit,  and  it  does  not  cmtndiot 
any  natural  law;— 

A  gentleman  was  murdered  in  his  bed  at  an  inn ; 
the  body  was  taken  to  a  river  near  the  house,  and,  to 
prevent  it  from  rising,  the  mivrderer  passed  a  stake 
through  it,  mdcing  one  end  bst  in  the  mud.  When 
this  was  done  a  very  small  part  of  the  stake  still 
appeared  above  tbe  water.  In  a  few  days  afterwards 
some  ravens  perched  near  the  Hpot,  over  wliich  they 
were  constantly  &yiag  and  croaking.  Their  numbers 
increased,  and  the  peasants,  alarmed  at  such  an  unusual 
appearance,  attempted  to  drive  them  away,  but  the  birds 
persisted  in  keeping  close  to  a  porticiuar  pari  of  the 
river,  as  if  searching  for  something  therein.  This  in- 
duced the  people  to  examine  the  water,  but  nothing  was 
seen  save  the  end  of  the  stake.  Thia  was  drawn  up, 
when  to  the  surprise  of  the  spectators  a  body  rose  to  the 
sur&ce.  Suspicion  became  excited ;  the  marks  of  cart 
wheels  were  traced  from  the  river  to  the  inn.  The 
owner  was  apprehended,  and,  lining  the  above  parti- 
culars, was  terror-stoicken,  and  comessed  hia  crime. 
The  rareuA  were  probably  at  first  attracted  by  the 
effluvia  from  the  decaying  body,  and  one  or  two  would 
of  coarse  soon  attract  numbers. 

Marvellous  talcs  were,  however,  long  afterwards  told 
in  the  district  of  the  birds*  superhuman  intelligence. 
Some  few  ocKorrenees  of  this  nature  would  establish  for 
the  bird  a  peculiar  name ;  the  next  step  would  be  to 
invest  him  with  a  power  of  foretelling  deaths;  an 
opinion  which  pocta  would  naturally  use  in  their  verses. 
Thus  Macbeth,  having  determined  on  the  murder  of  the 
king,  is  supposed  to  hear  the  raven's  croak  accompany 
the  entrance  of  the  victim ; 

"  Tlie  raves  hbnidf  Is  hoarse, 

That  croaks  the  fatal  eutnuice  of  Dnocan 
Under  my  battlements." 

The  aspect  of  the  raven  to  those  who  can  get  a  close 
view  is  not  at  all  unpleasing.  The  plumage  has  even  a 
beautifiil  appearance  when  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  that 
rich  bluish-black  which  distinguishes  the  bird.  His 
manner  is  bold,  thougb'mingled  with  caution,  and  every 
movement  shows  a  bird  of  which  it  is  JubUt  said  that 
"  his  armour  is  solid,  his  spirit  unconquerable,  and  his 
strength  surprising." 

Tbe  best  mode  of  getting  near  a  raven  is  to  lie  down 
on  the  ground  when  one  is  in  sight ;  this  will  induce 
the  bird  to  g^proach  in  his  ^>eeuliariy  cautious  style, 
that  if,  by  a  snccesdon  of  oblique  movement!^  dmwing 
nearer  each  bop.  Tbe  observer  may  tbua  obtain  a  fair 
view,  but  let  him  not  allow  the  raven  to  i^fiafuch  too 
near  his  face,  or  be  may  in  an  insUnt  lose  an  eye ;  for 
it  ia  a  custom  of  this  bird  to  moke  a  ^uddcn  dart  at  the 
eyes  of  animals  with  bin  long  powerful  beak,  and  as, 
when  foU-growD,  it  weighs  three  pounds,  the  momentum 
of  tbe  blow  produces  a  deep  wound. 


The  raven  inhabits  high  and  desolate  eWk,  disliking 
tho  confinement  and  doeenesa  of  forests,  and  taught  by 
ages  of  petaecution  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  bnman 

habitations.*) 

They  are  sometimes,  however,  fonnd  in  woods,  thongh 
the  adage  '*  every  rock  1^  its  raven"  indicates  their 
favourite  haunts.  When  a  tree  is  once  fixed  on,  it  is 
rarely  abandoned  by  tbe  birds  their  own  accord :  age 
after  age  paaKS  on,  but  atiU  a  raven's  nest  is  there ;  at 
lengUi  the  tree  receives  the  name  fit  "raven's  tree." 
The  too  near  approach  of  man  or  the  woodman's  axe 
may  cause  tbe  bird  to  abandon  the  home  of  its  ancestors, 
and  in  this  manner,  indeed,  many  a  raven-tree  has 
become  tenantless ;  for  tbe  raven  being  a  hardy  and  I 
enterprising  bird,  will  not  submit  to  inconveniences  or 
insult  in  bis  ancient  home,  but  hies  him  aw^  to 
another  district. 

His  geographical  range  is,  indeed,  most  ample,  and 
well  does  he  bear  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  from  tiie 
frosts  of  the  arctic  circle  to  the  glowing  heata  of  the 
equator;  no  bird  except  the  snipe  inhabits  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  earth.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  birds  . 
often  differ  much  in  quickness,  but  amongst  the  moat  I 
clever  we  must  place  the  raven.  He  may  be  trained  to 
a  variety  of  purposes — to  hawk  after  birds  like  the  fclcon,  j 
to  speak  like  the  parrot,  and  even  to  sing  popular  songn.  { 
When  tamed  he  soon  makes  himself  respected  and 
liked  bj  all  in  the  house,  cultivating,  especially,  a  Mend-  , 
ship  with  the  cook.    The  cats  and  dogs  fear  him,  for 
by  repeated  assaults  he  Boon  compels  these  rivals  to  > 
avoid  the  unpleasant  proximity  of  his  beak.    Then  for  I 
exquisite  curiosity  be  is  unequalled.   Ho  comer  is  left 
unexplored ;  not  we  highest  room  is  safe  from  his  viuta ;  | 
boxes  are  peeped  into,  dnwera  ransacked,  and  work- 
bags  emptied.    The  raven  may  be  called  a  good-tem- 
pered bird,  having  much  of  comic  feeling  in  his  natnre ;  { 
he  is  nevertheless  quick  in  resenting  insult.   A  tame  ' 
one  had  long  been  on  &miliar  terms  wiUi  some  ducks  in 
his  owner's  grounds,  but  one  unlucky  or  restive  dnck 
offended  the  raven's  dignity,  byseidi^  a  coveted  morsel 
of  food,  upon  which  he  of  the  black-coat,  looking  for  a 
moment  as  if  confounded  by  the  unexpected  iuiK^tmce 
of  the  duck,  darted  upon  the  oSender  and  strangled  him 
in  a  few  minutes.   Somctiincfl  the  raven's  quickoess  of 
temper  costs  him  his  life  when  exercised  upon  tbo«e  ' 
stronger  than  himself.   Such  a  fate  befel  a  pet  bird  in 
the  establishment  of  a  gentleman  devoted  to  ornitholo- 
gical purauita.   The  coachman  wtiMii-ml  u>  ofend  the 
pugnacious  bird,  which  instantly  inflicted  a  severe  bite 
on  one  of  his  fingers.   This  was  more  than  the  angry 
man  could  bear,  so  catcliing  the  raven  be  broke  its  neck 
on  the  spot.   Tbe  habits  of  the  raven  cannot  l>e  often 
observed  in  bis  wild  stat&  as  the  bird  is  so  rare  In  : 
populous  and  cultivated  districts.    In  the  south  of  . 
England  it  may  be  often  found  in  the  open  and  hillj 
parts,  where  it  is  in  Uet  more  numerous  than  the 
careless  observer,  or  hasty  traveller,  would  imagine^  | 

W-e  must  remember  that  the  raven  does  not  thniat 
himself  upon  man's  notice,  rather,  indeed,  avoiding  the 
observation  of  his  persecutor ;  yet  these  birds  are  some- 
times  near  ns  when  we  little  suspect  their  presence. 
The  traveller  who  is  jonmciying  aeroas  an  open  and  ' 
thinly-peopled  district  towards  evening,  sometimaa 
comes  all  at  once  upon  the  bird,  and  frequently  observes  i 
the  raven  following,  and,  as  it  were,  dogging  his  atepa.  ' 
This  often  happens  in  the  northern  counties,  e^>eciaUy 
in  tbe  wilder  part^  of  Yorkshire;  in  the  south  the  bird  1 
is  becoming  more  rare  and  wary  every  year.   The  tall  1 
cH%  along  the  coasts,  and  especially  the  roe^  line  of 
Flamborough  Head,  are  fiiTourite  raven  haunts.  Tbtn 
the  superstitious  fisherman  oft  hears  the  meJaneholy 
croak  &om  some  dark  overiianging  cliff,  or  liatens 
timidly  to  the  sound  as  Uie  dark  bird  fiiea  over  hia  boat. 
One  cause  of  tbe  decrease  of  the  raven  amongst  ns  is 
the  hostility  of  gamekeepers,  who  deem  the  sUngfater  I 
of  one  a  most  meritorious  act,  entitling  them  to  rise  in  I 
the  good  graces  of  tbe  squire.   The  keeper  is  alwv^  ' 
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ready  to  ascribe  a  scarcity  of  game  to  any  cause  except 
his  own  ignoraoee  or  erroiB,  and  consequently  the 
rarea  cornea  in  for  a  due  ehue  of  charges.  He  de- 
stroys egga,  forsooth,  as  if  be  always  knew  the  exact 
locality  m  crery  partridge's  and  pbeasaDt'g  nest  on  the 
estate ;  he  is  also  represented  as  a  constant  destn^er  of 
young  game,  as  if  he  were  a  hawk  or  an  eagle.  The 
raven  does  at  some  periods  destroy  a  few  birds,  but  he  is 
not  strictly  a  bird  of  prey,  and  has  choice  of  many  a 
good  dinnerrrom  reptiles  of  varioos  kinds,  insects,  seeds, 
fruits  and  decaying  animal  matter.  For  the  last  he  baa 
a  strong  likijig,uid  is  therefore  protected  in  Egypt  like 
the  Tulture,  in  con^deration  of  his  sernces  as  a  cleanser 
and  pdrifier.  The  raven  has  therefore  no  such  desperate 
liking  for  game,  as  the  ignorant  keepers  may  Buppoee ; 
whilst  it  is  capable  of  deebvying  vermin  which  may  do 
much  mischief.  They  are  determined  foes  to  rata,  which, 
indeed,  some  have  been  trained  to  hunt.  It  is  recorded 
ttiat  the  Bermudas  became  at  one  period  miserably  in- 
fested with  rata,  which  were  at  length  reduced  without 
any  apparmt  cause,  except  that  a  great  number  of 
ravens  had  amteared  In  tiie  rat  district,  and  soon  after 
the  peat  cease*!  The  inference  was  that  the  ravens  bad 
destroyed  the  rats.  Certainly  a  colony  of  such  animals 
would  not  Sourish  long  if  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  such 
votaci(}Da  and  determined  birds.  The  reader  will  con- 
clude from  some  of  Uke  previoos  remarks  tliat  tiie  raven 
is  as  couiageons  as  paiWerfnL  He  will  offer  battle  to 
the  fiercest  bird  in  d^nce  of  Ma  young,  and  his  bravery 
is  often  shown  in  desperate  conflicts  with  rooks,  between 
which  birda  and  ravens  endless  war  is  waged.  This 
arises  from  a  liking  manifested  by  the  raven  for  the 
flesh  of  young  rooks;  a  taet«  which  the  parent  birds 
are  not  willing  to  see  gratified.  He  will  also  attack  the 
puffin,  which  so  fow  birds  wiU  ass^l,  and  sometimes 
succeeds  in  killing  his  foe  ;  his  prize  consisting  of  the 
c^e  or  young.  In  these  fights  the  great  object  of  tiie 
raven  is  to  xeize  upon  the  puffin's  neck  with  bis  powerful 
bill,  in  which  case  he  generally  gains  the  battle. 
ICavens  do  not  flock  together,  for,  though  not  unsocial 
when  tamed,  they  dislike  much  society  in  their  natural 
state.  But  under  certain  circumstances,  titia  habit  is 
Homewhat  modified,  as  they  have  been  seen  in  flocks 
near  some  of  the  great  rivers ;  but  this  is  a  clear  excep- 
tion to  their  usual  habits. 

This  bird  is  of  course  best  studied  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  nest,  where  its  movements  and  habits  can  be 
conatantly  noted.  Their  attachment  to  their  first 
neMting-place  secures  for  the  naturalist  in  its  vicinity 
ample  time  for  observation,  as  year  after  year  he  per- 
ceives the  same  pair  busied  in  tlieir  various  works.  The 
raven  it  amongst  the  baaket-xoafcing  birds ;  tiiat  is,  the 
neat  is  formed  on  tomething  like  the  plan  of  a  basket, 
being  made  irom  sticks  fastened  together,  not  however 
by  interweaving,  but  by  plastering  with  mud.  The  bas- 
ket-maker may  smile  at  the  pretensions  of  the  raven  to 
riv^  him  in  bis  trade,  and  certunly  the  Corvidn  have 
not  highly  advanced  the  baskeV-maker'a  art.  Neverthe- 
le»8  the  nest  is  comfortable  enough,  for  both  young  and 
old  birds,  being  tolerably  lined  with  wool  and  dry  vege- 
table matter.  If  we  look  into  such  a  nest  before  batchii^, 
we  shall  find,  in  all  probability,  four  or  five  dark 
greenish  eggs,  covered  with  numerous  dark,  irregularly 
I'haped  marks.  The  young  of  all  this  family  are  hatched 
blind,  and  present  at  first  a  most  unattractive  ai(^t; 
when  they  leave  thdr  nest,  they  are  not  dothed  in  the 
gloBsy  black  which  adorns  the  dder  birds,  a  dull  brown 
being  then  the  colour  of  Uieir  coat. 

The  term  raven  is  gupp(»ed  to  come  from  an  old  word 
signifying  to  tear  away,  or  snofdi,  and  is  applied  to 
designate  a  voradous  bird,  or  one  addicted  to  steal  and 
plunder.  The  peasants  in  some  parts  call  it  Covhy,  a 
name  not  very  remote  from  the  Idtin  epithet  Corvna. 

These  birds  are  believed  to  live  to  a  great  age,  bat  the 
umal  pwiod  is  not  easily  ascertfuned,  as  an  inference 
from  Uia  age  to  whidi  the  tame  bird  arrive*  is  no  crite- 
rion hs  wUdi  to  calculate  the  kogevitf  of  the  iwen  in 


his  natural  freedom.  It  is,  however,  thought  that  many 
have  readied  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  a  range  of 
life  tax  beyond  that  of  birds  in  general.  We  should  look 
with  some  interest  on  a  raven  wliich  had  flown  over  the 
field  of  Waterloo  on  the  evening  of  Uiefiuned  18th,  and 
with  still  de«>er  curiosity  on  one  whtdi  had  flapped  his 
wingB  over  the  dead  on  Culloden's  heath ;  such  birds 
may  be  living,  though  in  the  case  of  Culloden  it  is 
rather  doubtful,  certainly.  We  in  this  counti7  are  not 
accustomed  to  ns^  the  raven  for  domestic  purposes ; 
liring,  he  ia  hated,  and  when  dead,  forgotten.  The 
Oreenlaaden  make  hia  body  serviCMble  after  death, 
they  eat  the  flesh,  make  garments  fh>m  the  akin,  form 
the  wings  into  good  bruahiBS,  and  q>Ut  the  feathers  into 
a^material  from  which  fishing  Waet  are  manufactured. 
*n.  The  CA&aioH  Caow,  {Vorvua  Corone). — This  bird 
might  not  improperly  l>e  called  a  smaller  raven,  as  its 
resemblance  to  that  bird  is  obvious  in  every  particular 
except  size.  It  is  however  a  little  larger  thui  the  rook, 
wbicn  it  may  be  said  to  connect  with  the  raven.  This 
crow  has  not  the  fine  bluish-black  of  the  raven,  being 
wholly  black,  which  sombre  hue  is  relieved  by  some 
greenish  colouring  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

This  bird  shares  with  the  raven  the  hatred  of  man- 
kind, who  either  resent  certain  supposed  ii^uries  com- 
mitted by  the  crow,  or  dislike  the  bird  fW>m  his  carrion- 
feeding  habit,  a  dispoaition  which  he  baa  received  from 
the  Author  Katore.  This  hatred  has  actually  gone 
BO  for  aa  to  provoke  the  iriiole  l^slsture  of  England  to 
tal^e  the  field  against  the  carrion  crow.  Sndi  a  solemn 
spectacle  was  exhibited  in  tlie  24th  j-ear  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  an  act  was  passed  to  promote  the  destruction  of 
the  crow.  How  the  unhappy  bird  managed  to  survive 
the  Blorm  is  a  mystery,  but  weather  it  he  did,  as  there 
are  now  more  crows  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country' :  a  singular  triumph  of  the  persecuted 
over  the  persecutor.  Much  of  this  hostility  arises  from 
the  notion  that  the  crow  eats  up  the  farmer's  seed  and 
damages  his  grass  lands.  No  doubt  the  crow  has  a  judi- 
cious liking  for  a  bit  of  choice  grain  when  other  food 
fails,  but  as  to  his  injuring  meadoire,  it  is  a  mistake. 
What  vA  sometimes  seen  in  these  stud  meadows  1  Great 
quantities  of  grass  pulled  up  and  scattered  about. 
"  Ah!  those  thievish, plundering  crows,"  cries  the  farmer ; 
and  away  he  posts  for  his  best  double-barrelled  gun, 
looking  daggers  at  the  bold  crows  as  they  fly  about  with 
incessant  caw,  caw,  caw.  'Sow  the  fact  is,  that  the  crows 
did  pull  up  the  grass — that  must  be  admitted — but  everj- 
such  blade  had  been  previously  injured  by  a  grub  eating 
up  the  roots.  The  crow  knows  from  experience  the 
localities  of  these  grubs,  and  detects  their  presence  by 
pulling  at  those  blades  of  grass  which  have  a  fuckly 
colour;  if  these  are  loose,  he  knows  there  is  a  grub  at  the 
root,  and  down  goes  the  beak  in  search  ;  if  the  blades 
are  firm,  the  bird  doea  not  pull  up  such,  but  proceeds  to 
others.  In  all  this  there  is  positive  good  to  the  bimer  ; 
the  blades  which  the  crows  pull  up  would  have  died 
from  the  operation  of  the  grub : — so  &a  the  crow  does  no 
harm ; — but  that  same  grub  would  go  on  to  destroy  more 
grass, — this  the  crow  prevents  by  destroying  the  lurking 
pest.  For  this  service  he  is  reviled  and  shot  at  I  The 
gamekeeper  has  also  his  charge,  and  here  the  carrion 
crow  is,  we  fear,  in  a  bad  case.  He  certainly  does  linger 
about  preserves,  with  a  most  suspidous  poacher-like  air, 
in  search  of  young  birds  uid  eggs.  The  latter  be 
carries  off  in  so  ingenious  a  manner  that  it  proves  him 
an  adept  at  the  trade.  Inserting  the  tip  of  his  bill  into 
the  shell,  away  he  goes,  poising  the  egg  as  he  flie^  in  a 
manner  most  satis&ctory  to  himself  and  his  young.  He 
does  also  sometimes  make  sad  havoc  with  unprotected 
poultry.  Watertm  resolved  to  test  this  propendty,  and 
placed  ten  ducklings  in  a  pond  near  to  a  carrion  crow's 
nest.  One  by  one  did  the  vontdous  bird  swoop  them 
off',  till  nine  had  been  borne  away,  when  the  naturalist, 
thinking  the  experiment  conclusive,  intciposod  to  save 
the  last.  No  marvd  then  that  the  dames  of  the  fium- 
yaid  give  this  bird  an  ugly  name.  Sometimes  quad- 
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rupeds  ore  attacked,  eRpecially  young  rabbits.  On  one 
occasiou,  *'  A  person  walking  near  a  plantation  heard  a 
ehrill  cry,  and  on  mnDing  to  see  irhence  it  arose,  dis- 
covered a  crow  fostening  itieit  on  a  young  rabbit, 
weighing  neiurly  three  quarters  of  a  ponnd,  which  was 
malting  great  ^orts  to  release  itself  bni  in  Tain ;  for 
the  croir  auooeeded  in  hearing  it  over  two  or  three 
fields." 

On  the  seashore  the  crow  varies  his  diet  by  feeding 
on  the  fish  east  upon  the  beach  by  the  waves,  and  also 
upon  muscles  and  crabs,  which  it  is  said  he  tries  to  break 

dropping  them  from  great  heights.  These  birds  are 
RurpriBingly  fond  of  ripe  cherries,  on  which  they  will 
feed  most  voraciously,  risking  all  the  dangers  of  the 
gun  to  secure  such  food.  Aa  for  carrion,  this  is  not 
often  met  with  by  the  crow  in  these  times,  when  the 
lambs  are  so  car^ully  tended  in  the  fold,  and  few  parts 
of  a  dead  animal  are  left  to  decay  in  the  open  fields.  In 
ruder  times,  the  bird  wits  doubtless  fitly  named,  and 
then  fed  much  on  carrion. 

This  bird  is  called  a  voracious  feeder,  which  is  true ; 
but  then  be  works  hard  for  his  daily  fare,  being  the 
earliest  of  our  birds  on  the  wing  in  the  morning,  and 
the  last  at  night,  excepting  the  owl.  The  rook  is  not 
a  bad  riser,  but  the  crow  ift  at  work  before  him.  Often 
is  his  hollow  croak  heard  when  the  first  fiunt  dawn  is 
on  the  East,  and  that  sound  reaches  the  cotter  whan  all 
besides  is  hushed  in  the  quiet  hour  of  eve. 

The  following  lines  from  a  recent  publication  allude 
to  these  late  evening  joumeyings  of  the  crow : — 

"  Say,  west;  bfnl,  whose  Ic^cl  flizlil, 
'I'lius,  at  the  dusky  liour  of  iiiglil, 

Srnda  throiMcU  tlie  midwav  air. 
Why  yet  beyond  the  vorgp  ei  day 
la  Inifrtlieiied  out  thy  Aark  driay, 

Adding  auother  to  tlie  lioure  of  rare? 

Hut^.bird,  and  nnrse  thv  csUow  bmod, 
Thiy  call  on  Heaven  and  tliee  for  food. 

Bleak,— on  Mnie  clilTs  nefdectnl  tnv : 
llantr,  vpn^  bird,  thy  lagf^n?  flight- 
It  m  tile  clidlinfi  hour  of  ni»;i!t, 

Pit  hour  of  n»t  for  thee ! " 

The  crows  are  shy  during  winter,  hut  become  bold  at 
the  approach  of  spring,  often  venturing  within  a  few 
yards  of  human  habitations.  Tlus  change  is  caused  by 
the  desire  of  procuring  food  for  the  young,  which  are 
voracious  enough  to  tax  the  unremitting  industry  of  the 
parents.  The  nests  are  generally  built  on  tbo  old 
branches  of  Uie  oak  or  fir,  which  trees  are  preferred  by 
the  bird  fbr  nesting  purposes. 

The  crow  has  little  home-love  in  it,  as  the  nest  once 
used  is  never  ri3it«d  agidn ;  a  remariuble  contrast  to 
the  local  habits  of  the  raven  and  rook. 

Though  the  carrion  crows  usually  keep  in  pairs  through 
the  year,  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  gregarious  in 
autumn  and  winter,  when  forty  or  fif^  are  Hometimes 
seen  In  a  flock. 

Some  speak  of  tiiis  crow  as  unfit  to  be  eaten,  on  ac- 
count of  bis  carrion  liabits.  Now  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  flesh  is  food  for  epicures,  but  it  is  quite  as  good, 
when  young,  as  that  of  the  rook.  I^et  a  pie  be  nu^e  of 
young  crows,  the  probability  is,  that  most  who  partake 
of  it  will  suppose  they  have  eaten  pigeon-pie.  Tlds  has 
been  tried  as  an  experiment. 

The  name,  "carrion crow,"  is  suffi^ently  clear,  and 
tolerably  correct  as  expressive  of  the  bird's  natural 
habit ;  in  some  parts  it  is  called  flesh  crow,  and  also 
the  gore  crow,  wmeh  is  shortened  to  gor-crow,  as  in  Ben 
Jonscm, — 

"Tnlture,  lc!t#, 
Bareo  sai  tfor-crom,  all  my  birds  of  pny." 

Other  names  are  applied  by  the  peasantry,  audi  as  black- 
neb,  corby-crow,  and  midd^u-crow. 

The  geoeraphicat  range  of  the  carrion  crow,  though 
leas  than  that  of  the  raven,  is  wide ;  extending  through 


England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  along 
the  south  of  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  also  a 
home  in  the  western  honiqibere,  if  the  American 
carrion  crow  is  included  In  our  calculation ;  but  tlus 
bird  is  not  of  the  same  species  with  our  member  of  the 
Corvidss  family. 

III.  Tax  HooDKD  Chow,  (Cormu  Comix.) — This 
species  is  not  a  constant  resident  with  us,  but  arrives  in 
the  autumn  and  departs  in  spring:  we  might  tlraacallit 
the  winter  crow.  These  birds  are  BUfmieed  to  oome 
from  Norway  or  Sweden  to  ike  south  of  Bngbund,  bat 
abound  in  tiie  northern  and  western  isles  of  Soodand 
thronghoDt  the  year,  and  were  formerly  so  numerous  in 
those  parts  that  regulations  were  established  and  money 
paid  for  their  destructitHi.  Four  or  fire  bondred  may  . 
sometimes  be  seen  together  on  these  iabuda,  and  many 
are  also  found  in  the  Scotch  Lowbnds. 

The  term  hooded  is  applied  to  this  crow  from  the  ; 
grey  plumage  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
like  a  mantle  or  hood,  f^m  which  it  is  called  hoodg  la 
the  Orkneys,  and  in  some  parts  the  grey-backed  crow,  • 
or  dun  crow.  The  old  name  was  Royston  crow,  aa  it  wa* 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  district  round  that  place.  ' 

Some  have  erroneously  ascribed  the  grey  coating  of  i 
the  bird  to  age,  and  supposed  it  to  be  an  old  carrioB  crow ; 
this  guess  has  now  departed,  with  a  host  of  kindred 
fitncies  which  formeriy  flitted  to  and  tn  over  the  fidd 
of  natural  history.  The  ignorant  amongst  the  pes-  > 
santry  may  still  persist  in  giving  the  coat  of  grey  to  the 
ancient  carrion  crow, '  ! 

But  though  a  distinct  species,  the  hooded  crow  moch  \ 
resembles  the  carrion  in  its  habits*  feeding  upon  eggx  ' 
and  young  poultry,  to  which  it  not  nnfreqaenUy  adds 
fish,  especially  muscles  and  Ihnpeta.   These  last  some-  ' 
times  destroy  the  crow  instead  of  being  themselves  de-  ; 
strayed,  as  when  the  bird  sdzes  the  fish  the  latter  drags 
the  crow  under  water ;  a  result  not  in  the  least  surpris- 
ing when  the  gnat  ti^ng  forceof  some  limpets  is  re- 
membered ;  which  often  amounts  to  more  than  a  weight  ■ 
of  twoity  pounds. 

Some  naturalists  have  observed  a  peculiar  note  nttoed 
by  the  hooded  crow  in  the  quiet  of  the  early  morning, 
a  pl^ntive  sound  in  an  ascending  minor  third,  which  ! 
may  be  called  the  bird's  morning  song.  ' 

IV.  Tmb  Rsd-lsoobd  Crow,  {Conms  Chvtatlm*). — 
This  bird  is  not  considered  a  true  crow,  bnb  a  link 
between  such  and  the  starling  family ;  it  is,  however,  , 
classed  with  the  corvidte,  which  it  resembles  in  most  of  > 
it«  habits.    It  is  often  otlled  the  Cornish  dkott^  from  . 
a  supposition  that  it  was  peculiar  to  that  country ;  this  ; 
is  not  the  case,  as  the  bird  is  found  on  many  pauln  of  , 
the  Irish  coast,  in  the  Scottish  western  islands,  andin  the 
hilly  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Spain.    It  doG 
not  in  general  depart  &om  the  seashore,  though  a  lew 
have  been  seen  on  Mitcham-etmimonr  Sori^,  and  in 
some  other  inland  distrieta. 

Some  ivpear  to  have  fireqoented  Doter  elilb  in  the 
time  of  Snakspean^  whose  aUndon  Ckvonrs  ancb  a  aap- 
poeition. 

"  Tlie  craws  and  ckougkt  that  wins  the  midway  av, 
iShow  scarce  so  gross  as  beeUes.'' 

This  lurd  IB    some  note  in  Comish  history,  as  it «» 
home  in  the  arms     ancient  families  in  that  part  of  i 
England. 

Its  appearance  is  singnlar  and  striking,  for  whilst  the 
general  colour  of  the  body  resembles  the  raven's  blu^- 
black,  the  beak,  legs,  and  toes,  aro  a  vermillion  red  ; 
presenting  a  beuitafhl  relief  to  tike  dark  tints  <d  the 
other  parts.  The  beak  is  more  alnider  tlian  in  the 
other  corvidte,  indicating  more  peaceful  habits  *h9/it  the 
bill  of  the  raven  or  rook  ;  hence  it  is  leas  addicted  t«  ' 
attack  other  birds,  proferring  to  feed  on  insects,  bcnies, 
and  grain. 

Its  inquisitive  habits  are  equal  to  those  of  any  now. 
Colonel  Montague  gives  an  account  of  a  tame  red-l^ged  ! 
crow  kept  by  one  who  had  abundant  opportanitieB  of 

'   PiyiilzyU  by  CjOO^Ic 
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nuricing  its  inquisitiTddispoaitioiL  The  bird's  curiosity 
is  described  as  bevond  boundH,  never  filing  to  examine 
anTtiiing  new  ia  bouse  or  garden.  No  gardener  could 
pnme  the  trees  in  peace  with  the  crow  near,  as  the  nails 
dis^pev«d  from  the  mul-box  vith  a  most  unpleasant  ra- 
pidity. Vaa  a  ladder  left  afaiost  the  wall,  np  went  the 
bird  and  took  a  surrey  of  tne  conntty  frran  every  part 
of  the  garden  wall.  No  window  could  be  left  open 
wittiin  his  reach,  for  then  no  room  was  safe  from  a 
general  scmtiny.  If  hungry,  he  soon  forced  the  inmates 
of  the  kitchen  to  admit  him,  or  quickly  the  windows  were 
broken  by  ttie  rapid  and  smart  tai»  of  his  bill.  The 
endlen  meddling  of  this  crow  irith  every  moveable 
object  is  thought  to  have  sometimea  occasioDed  the 
deatmcUon  of  houses  by  fire,  in  consequence  of  lij^ted 
sticks  being  plucked  from  the  stoves  and  earned  about 
the  dwelling  by  the  bird.  This,  however,  may  be  a 
laaey ;  it  is  not  likely  to  have  happened  often. 

This  crow  has  several  names,  being  called,  in  some 
parts,  the  Comish  daw,  and  Cornwall  Icae,  in  others  the 
kill^rew,  chank-daw,  and  market  jew-crow. 

We  have  now  described  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
liabits  of  four  species  of  crow ;  endeavouring  to  set 
before  the  reader  the  tnio  bird-life  of  each  variety, 
without  encomberii^  the  page  with  useless  technicali- 
ties, or  with  thme  anatomical  descriptions  which,  though 
beautiful  to  the  scientific  man,  are  not  found  to  interest 
readeia  unacquaiuted  vith  the  complicated  mechanism 
of  animal  bodies. 

If  one  jurt  view  of  nature  has  been  gained,  or  one 
erroneous  sentiment  removed  by  contemplating  the 
facts  here  presented,  then  lias  the  tme  education  of  our 
hearts  and  understandings  been  so  &r  promoted,  and  onr 
minds  prepared  for  a  jnater  ^preciation  of  all  things 
beantiAil  and  true. 

Our  next  article  wilt  conclude  the  bistoiy  of  the  crow 
fiunily,  and  illustrate  the  habits  of  the  rooks,  jackdawi;, 
magpiefl  and  jays. 


THE  FOPULAB  TEAB.BOOK. 

August 

This  is  the  eighth  month  of  the  year.  In  the  Alban 
Kalendar  it  was  the  sixth,  and  thence  named  Sextilin. 
Numagave  to  it  the  place  which  it  nowoocupies.  It 
was  denominated  Aognat  by  the  Roman  Soiate,  in 
honour  of  Octavina  Cnsar,  better  known  as  Augustus. 
Tlio  Baxons  termed  it  ^nt  pr  Bam-monat,  "intending 
thereby  the  then  filling  of  their  bams  with  grain 
also  Woed-numat,  to  express  the  beauteous  clothing  of 
the  ground  in  harvest.  August  is  pictured  in  their 
Kalendars  as  a  carter  standing  near  a  wagon  laden  with 
com.  "In  later  times,"  says  Brady,  "men  mowing 
grass  was  the  emblem  of  the  month  ;  and  still  nearer 
onr  own  period,  but  of  old  date,  August  was  delineated 
as  a  young  man  wiA  a  fierce  countenance,  dressed  in  a 
llame<olonred  gannent,  bearing  a  victim,  and  crowned 
with  a  gariand  of  wheat ;  having  on  his  arm  a  basket 
of  summer-fhiits,  and  a  sickle  stack  through  his  belt." 
Spenser  sajn 

**  Hbn  oghth  wa*  Angiut,  being  rich  Rrnqr*d 

In  gannent  all  of  sold  down  to  the  gioaiid : 
Yet  rode  be  not,  but  W  a  lorehr  maid 

Forth  by  Um  lily  hand,  tlie  wnich  was  crown'd 
With  can  of  com,  and  fml  her  hand  was  found. 

That  was  the  riKhteons  Virgin,  wliich  of  old 
liv'd  here  on  eartn,  and  plenty  made  aboiuid ; 

Bnt  after  wrong  was  lov'd,  and  justice  sold. 
She  kftth'nnrigfateons  world,  and  was  to  heav'n  cxtoU'd." 

On  the  23d  of  this  month  the  ton  enters  the  sign 
Virgo,  the  Viiirin,  to  whom  the  poet  allndea  in  ue 
above  stana,  and  hraionA  by  converting  her  into  Astrea, 
•  the  goddess  of  justice,  "who,"  observes  a  modem 
writer, "  seems  to  return  to  earth  awhile,  when  the  exu- 
boranco  of  the  seaiion  presents  enough  for  alL." 


The  beginning  of  August  is  hot,  and  usually  fair  and 
calm.  The  rich  glow  of  summer  in  feldom  in  perfection 
till  now.  There  is  abundance  of  dew.  The  moon  is 
particularly  beautiful  in  tbia  month,  and  is  called  "  the 
harvefit  moon,"  because  in  the  iiarvcst  season  she  rises 
for  a  week,  when  she  is  full,  eooner  after  sunset  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year. 

August  has  been  described  as  that  debateablc  ground 
which  is  situated  exactly  upon  the  confines  of  summer 
and  autumn ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  has  the 
better  claim  to  it.  It  is  dressed  in  half  the  flowers  of 
the  one,  and  half  the  fruits  of  the  other ;  and  it  has  a 
sky  and  a  temperature  ot  ite  own,  and  wliich  vie  in 
b«iuty  with  those  of  spring.  "TWs,"  says  an  author 
before  cited,  "ia  tlie  month  of  harvest.  The  cropn 
usually  begin  with  rye  and  oat«,  proceed  with  wheat,  and 
finish  with  peas  and  beans.  Harvest-home  is  still  the 
greatest  rural  holiday  in  England,  because  it  concludeti 
at  once  the  most  laborious  and  most  lucrative  of  the 
brmer's  employmento,  and  tmites  repose  and  profit. 
Thank  Heaven  there  are,  and  must  be,  seasons  oisomc 
repose  in  agricultural  employments,  or  the  countiyman 
would  work  with  as  nnceaaing  a  madness,  fuid  contrive 
to  be  almost  as  diseased  and  unhealthy  as  the  citizen. 
But  here  again  our  holiday-making  is  not  what  it  once 
was.  Our  ancestors  used  to  burst  into  an  enthusiasm 
of  joy  at  the  end  of  harvest,  and  appear  even  to  have 
mingled  their  previous  labour- with  considerable  merry- 
making, in  which  they  imitated  the  equality  of  the 
earlier  ages.  They  crowned  the  wheat^heaves  with 
flowers,  they  sung,  they  shouted,  they  danced,  they 
invited  each  other,  or  met  to  feast,  as  at  Christmas,  in 
the  halls  of  rich  houses ;  and,  what  was  a  veiy  amiable 
custom,  and  wise  beyond  the  commoner  wisdom  that 
may  Kccm  to  He  on  the  top  of  it,  every  one  that  had 
been  concerned,  man,  woman,  and  ctuld,  received  a 
little  present — ribands,  lacet>,  or  sweetmeats." 

August  is  also,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  season 
of  hop-pidiing.  The  bop  is  a  climbing  plant,  some- 
times growing  wild  in  hedges,  and  cultivated  on  account 
of  its  use  in  making  malt-liquors.  Hops  arc  planted 
in  regular  rows,  and  poles  set  for  them  to  twine  upon. 
When  the  poles  are  covered,  nothing  can  make  a  more 
elegant  appearance  than  a  "  hop-garden."  At  the  time 
of  gathering,  the  poles  are  taken  up  with  the  plants 
clinging  on  them,  and  the  scaly  flowering  heads  are 
carefully  picked  off.  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Worcestershire, 
are  the  counties  most  famous  for  the  growth  of  hops. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  the  young  goldfinch 
broods  appear,  lapwings  and  linnets  con^gate,  birds 
resume  their  spring  song,  and  rooks  begin  to  roost  in 
their  nest-trees.  At  this  time  also  tho  puffin,  swift, 
cuckoo,  turtle-dove,  and  wiy-neck,  leave  our  shores,  and 
the  motmtfdn-finch,  sanderling,  siaKn,  gull,  godwil, 
cross-beak,  and  plover  arrive.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
the  red-breast  is  heard;  and  bulls  make  their  "shrill 
autumnal  bellowing."  Insccte  still  abound  during 
August.  Moths,  flies,  crickets,  beetles,  and  glow-worms, 
are  numerous ;  and  Uio  swallow-tailed,  the  red  admiral, 
Camberwell  beauty,  printed  lady,  clouded  sulphur,  and 
peacock  butterflies  are  to  bo  seen.  The  number  of  flowers 
is  now  greatly  diminished.  Those  which  bloomed  in 
June  and  July  are  running  to  seed,  and  have  bnt  few 
successors.  Among  these  are  nigella,  zinneas,  polyan- 
thnses,  Michaelmas  daisies,  kc  The  additional  trees 
and  ebrabs  in  flower,  are  tamerisk,  altheas,  Venetian 
sumach,  pomegranates,  the  pasuon-Oower,  the  tmmpet- 
flower,  and  the  virgin'a-bowcr,  or  clematis.  Heaths, 
fem,  and  saffron,  are  also  in  bloom ;  and  the  commons 
are  in  their  chief  beauty,  and  glow  with  green,  purple, 
and  gold.  Some  of  the  choicest  fruite  are  now  ripe. 

"  The  sunny  wall 
Presents  the  downy  peach,      shining  plum, 
The  miidy,  fragrant  nectanne,  and  dark 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf;  tlie  luscious  fig." 

Grapes  and  aprieote  are  also  in  season. 
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In  tlio  Albau  Kalead&r  Augasi  coiuistdd  of  twenty- 
eight  dsTB ;  in  Bomolus'B^  of  thirt;,  of  one  of  which 
Niima  deprived  it;  Julius  CeesBr  lestored  to  it  the 
thirtieth  day ;  and  AugnBtos  Cessax  (dealrous  that  the 
month  which  bore  hia  name  should  not  coosiat  of  less 
days  tha&  that  to  which  the  name  of  Julius  had  been 
given)  appropriated  to  it  another,  which  it  hu  retained 
everrinoe* 

Auguat  1.  ■■WW  AV- 

Antiqn  tries  differ  concerning  the  origin  of  the  above 
epithet.  "  In  the  Roman  Kalendar,"  remarks  Brady, 
"  iho  first  of  August  ia  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincola,  or  St.  Peter  in  Bonds, 
being  the  daf  of  the  oonunemoration  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  thai  holy  Apostle.  [Institated  A.n.  817.]  Hence 
some  antiqaaries  eaaeHer,  that  the  day  obtained  its 
appellation  of  Lam,  or  LaTob-mas,  from  a  conceit 
entertained  of  St.  Peter  having  been  the  patron  of 
Iambs,  owing  to  the  metaphorical  expression  of  our 
Saviovs,  '  Feed  My  Lambs,'  and  that,  therefore,  a  mtm 
was  instituted  in  order  to  procure  the  Apwtle's  bene- 
diction, that  their  lambs  might  escape  the  danger  of 
cold  after  being  shorn  at  this  season.  Other  miters 
suppose  that  the  first  of  August  is  so  called  because  on 
that  day  the  tenants  who  held  lands  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  York  {which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ad 
ViDcula,)  were  bound  by  their  tenure  to  bring  a  live 
lamb  into  I  the  church  at  high-mass.  Others,  again, 
imagine  the  name  Lammas  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Sax«n  Hlaf-Mass,  i.e.  Loaf-Mass,  or  Bread-Mass, 
which  uguifiea  a  least  of  ThankagiTing  for  the  first 
fmite  of  the  com.  "  It  seems,"  says  Brand,  "to  have 
been  observed  with  bread  of  new  wheat ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  a  usage  ia>^me  places  for  tenants  to  bo 
bouud  to  bring  in  wheat  of  that  year  to  their  lord,  on 
or  before  the  first  of  August.  New  wheat  is  called 
Tiammnft  wheat.  Yalleni?  observes  that  this  day  was 
anelendy  dedicated  in  Ireland  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
fruits  of  the  soil ;  that  LorVh-mas,  the  day  of  the  obla- 
tion of  gnun,  is  pronounced  La-oe-mae,  a  word  readily 
corrupted  to  Lammas ;  that  -Uh  signifies  all  kin^ 
of  grain,  particularly  wheat,  and  that  mas  signifies 
fruitH  of  all  sorts,  especially  the  acorn.  Skinner  thinks 
the  day  was  called  Lamb-mass  "because  lambs  then 
grew  out  of  season."  Dr.  Barnard  imagines  "  that  it  is 
a  corrupt  mode  of  expresung  Lat-mass,  a  sommer 
festival :  **  and  Johnson  supposes  it  merely  a  corruption 
of  LaUermaih,  "whereas,  writes  Brady,  "it  would 
rather  appear  that  it  was  a  corruption  of  Latter  Lam- 
mas, or  in  other  words,  of  that  period  which  was 
allowed  to  tenants  to  bring  their  wheat  to  their  lords 
in  backward  seasons:  an  indulgence  which,  however 
reqniute  at  timy,  was  often  abused,  and  at  length 
occasioned  it  to  be  sUgmatized  in  the  old  prorerb,  'He 
will  p^,  or  he  will  perform  bis  promiBe,  sc.  at  Latter 
TjamTnafl,'  that  is,  neoer." 

oui  Am  popvux  oiTBioiis; 

From  very  early  times  till  about  1762,  a  singular  festi- 
val waH  annually  celebrated  on  Lammas  Day  in  all  the 
countiy  within  the  distance  of  six  miles  west  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  the  young  persons  employed  during  summer 
in  tending  the  herds  at  pasture.  The  herdsmen,  within 
a  certain  district,  towa^  the  b^nnii^  of  summer, 
formed  themselves  into  bands,  sometimes  to  the  nomber 
of  a  hundred  or  more.  Each  of  these  companies  agreed 
to  build  a  tower  in  some  conspicuous  place,  near  the 
centre  of  their  district,  which  was  to  be  their  place  of 
rendezvous  on  Lammas  Day.  This  tower  was  usually 
formed  ofsods,geneimUy8qnare,abontfourfeet  indiameter 
at  the  bottom,  and  tapeting  to  a  point  at  the  top,  which 
was  seldom  above  seven  or  eight  feet  firom  the  ground. 
A  bole  was  left  in  the  centre  for  the  insertion  of  a  flag- 
staff and  colours.  The  tower  was  commenced  about  a 
montii  before  Lammas,  and  was  reared  slowly  by 
successive  additions  from  time  to  time>  bung  seldom 


entirely  completed  before  the  first  of  August,  thoagh 
the  vaiiy  who  finished  theirs  soonest,  and  kept  it 
standing  the  longegt  time  before  the  above  day,  were 
always  considered  to  luve  behaved  in  the  most  gallaDt 
manner,  and  acquired  most  honour  by  their  beliaviour. 

From  the  moment  the  foundation  of  the  tower  was 
laid,  it  became  an  object  of  care  to  the  whole  community 
to  whom  it  belonged.  Disgrace  was  thought  to  attach 
to  those  who  suffered  it  to  be  de&ced ;  so  that  they 
resisted  with  all  thdr  power  any  attempts  that  were 
made  to  demolish  it,  either  by  &aud  or  force ;  and  as 
the  honour  that  was  acquired  by  the  deatraction  of  a 
tower,  if  effected  by  those  belonging  to  another,  was  in 
proportion  to  the  disgrace  of  suffering  it  to  be  deano- 
liahed,  each  party  endeavoured  to  ciroomvent  the  oUier 
as  madi  as  poauble,  uid  laid  plans  to  steal  upon 
tower  nnperoeived,  in  the  night  time,  and  lerel  it  with 
the  ground.  Oreatwasthehonourthatsuohasuceeaefiil 
exploit  conveyed  to  the  undertakers ;  and  though  the 
tower  was  easily  rebuilt^  and  soon  put  into  its  former 
state,  yet  the  news  of  its  overthrow  was  quickly  spread 
by  the  soceessM  adventurers  throogh  the  whole  district. 
To  ward  off  this  disgrace,  a  constant  nightly  guard  was 
kept  at  each  tower,  which  was  made  stronger  and  stronger 
as  the  tower  advanced,  and  frequent  skirmishes  ensued, 
but  were  seldom  of  much  consequence,  as  the  assailants 
rarely  came  in  force  to  make  an  attack,  hut  merely  to 
"  succeed  by  surprise ;"  as  soon,  therefore,  as  they  saw 
they  were  discovered,  they  retreated  with  all  speed. 
Every  person  was  armed  with  a  "  tooting-hom,"  with 
which  he  gave  the  alarm  on  these  and  other  occasions. 
This  instrument  is  a  horn  perfiuiAed  at  the  sm^  end, 
throng^  whi^  wind  e^n  be  forcibhr  blown  frnn  the 
mouth,  so  as  to  oocaaion  a  loud  sonnd ;  and,  as  every  one 
wished  to  acquire  as  great  dexterity  as  poauble  in  the 
use  of  it,  they  practised  upon  it  during  the  summer, 
while  tending  their  herds ;  and  towards  Tiammas  they 
were  so  incessantly  occnpied  in  this  manner,  answering 
to,  and  vieing  wiui  each  other,  that  the  whole  countiy 
rang  continoally  with  the  sounds.  As  T^inTn««  t>ay 
approached,  each  community  chose  one  from  among 
themselves  for  their  captain,  and  they  prepared  a  stand 
of  colours  to  be  ready  to  be  then  displayed.  For  this 
purpose,  they  usually  borrowed  from  some  of  the  formers' 
wives  within  the  Strict,  a  fine  table  napkin  of  the 
laigest  size,  and  to  ornament  it,  they  also  borrowed 
ritonds,  whi(A  they  tacked  upon  the  nwkin  in  fiutciful 
devices.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Angtot, 
they  marched  forth,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and 
each  armed  with  a  stout  cudgel,  and,  repairing  to  their 
tower,  there  di^layed  their  colours  in  triumph ;  blowing 
horns,  and  mAing  merry.  About  nine  o'clock  they 
sat  down  upon  the  green,  and  each  taking  fixim  hia 
pocket  bread  and  cheese,  or  other  proviuons,  made  a 
near^  brea]c&st,drinkingpnro  water  from  a  well,  which 
th«yiriways  took  care  sboald  be  near  the  scene  of  banqnet. 
In  the  meantime,  scouts  were  sent  out  towards  every 
quarter,  to  bring  them  notice  if  any  hostile  party 
approached ;  for  it  frequently  happened,  that  on  that 
day  the  herdsmen  of  one  district  went  to  attach  those 
of  another  district,  and  to  bring  them  under  sulnectiwi 
to  them  by  main  force.  If  news  arrived  that  a  hoatSe 
band  approached,  the  horns  aoonded  to  arms,  and  their 
owners  immediately  arnmeed  themselves  in  the  best 
order  they  could  devise :  the  stoutest  and  boldest  ia 
front,  and  those  of  inferior  prowess  behind.  They 
seldom  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  but  went  out 
to  meet  them,  the  captain  of  each  company  canying 
the  colours  and  leading  the  van.  When  they  met,  they 
mutually  desired  each  other  to  lower  their  colours  in 
sign  subjection.  If  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  dis- 
proportion in  the  strength  of  the  parties,  the  weaker 
usually  submitted  to  this  ceremony  without  much 
difficulty,  thinking  their  honour  was  saved  by  the  evi- 
dent disproportion  of  the  match  ;  but  if  they  were  nearir 
equal  in  strength,  neither  would  yield,  and  the  parky 
ended  in  blows,  and  sometimes  bloodshed.  It  is  related 
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that,  in  a  battle  of  this  kind,  four  wero  actually  lulled, 
and  many  disabled  from  work  for  weeks.  If  no  opponent 
appeared,  or  if  they  themselvcB  had  no  intention  of 
making  an  attack,  at  about  mid-day  the;  took  down 
their  colon ra,  and  marched  witiih(»nB  Bounding  towards 
the  most  considerable  village  in  tiieir  district;  where 
the  girls,  and  all  the  people,  came  out  to  meet  them, 
and  share  in  their  diversions.  Boundaries  were  im- 
mediately appointed,  and  a  proclamation  made  that  all 
who  intended  to  compete  in  the  race  uhould  appear. 
A  bonnet,  ornamented  with  ribands,  wan  displayed  upon 
a  pole  as  a  prize  to  the  victor ;  and  aomctimes  firo  or 
six  started  for  it,  and  ran  with  as  great  eagerness  as  if 
the  guerdon  was  a  crown ;  the  prize  of  the  second  race 
was  a  pair  of  garters,  and  the  third  a  knife.  They  then 
amused  thomHclves  for  some  time  with  such  rural  sports 
a«  Boited  their  taste,  and  dispersed  quietly  to  their 
respective  homes  before  sunset.  When  two  parties 
met,  and  one  of  them  yielded  to  the  other,  they  inarched 
together  for  some  time  in  two  separate  bodies,  the  sub- 
jected body  behind  the  other ;  and  then  they  parted 
good  ftientu,  each  performing  their  races,  &c.  at  their 
own  appointed  place.  Next  day,  the  ribands  and  nap- 
kin that  formed  the  colours  were  carefully  returned  to 
their  respective  owners,  the  tower  was  left  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  Uie  country  returned  to  its  usual  state  of 
tranquillity. 

iduninas  Day  is  celebrated  in  Irftndon  by  a  rowing 
match  on  the  river  Thames,  instituted  by  Thomas 
DogRet,  an  old  actor  of  celebrity,  who,  in  the  year  after 
George  1.  came  to  the  throne  (1714)  gave  a  waterman's 
coat  and  a  silver  badge,  to  be  rowed  for  by  six  watermen 
on  the  first  of  August,  being  the  anniversary  of  that 
king's  accession.  This  he  continoed  tilt  his  decease, 
and  also  bequeathed  a  eertun  sum  of  money,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  annually  for  ever 
to  the  purchase  of  a  similar  coat  and  badge,  to  be  rowed 
for  by  six  young  watermen  whose  apprenticeship  had 
expired  the  year  before.  The  claimants  set  out  at  a 
given  signal  when  the  current  is  strongest  against  them, 
and  row  from  the  Old  Swan,  near  London  Bridge,  to 
the  MThitc  Swan,  at  Chelsea.  At  Exeter,  the  day  is 
Hignalized  hy  a  fair,  the  charter  of  which  is  perpetuated 
by  a  glove  of  Immense  size,  stuffed,  and  carried  through 
the  city  on  avery  long  pole,  decorated  with  flowers  and 
ribands,  and  attended  with  music,  parish  beadles,  and 
"  the  mobility."  It  is  afterwards  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  Onildhall,  and  then  the  &ir  be^ns ;  on  the  removal 
of  the  glove  the  terminates. 

Atuput  6. — Uar  Blessed  Loan's  glorified  appearance 
nn  Meant  Tabor,  is  commemorated  on  this  day  in  the 
Anglican  Kalcndar.  The  Greek  Chnrch  instituted  the 
fi^-itival  of  the  Transfiguration  so  early  as  the  year  700 ; 
liut  the  Iiatins  did  not  celebrate  it  until  1456,  when 
Pope  Calixtus  III.  passed  a  decree  for  its  general 
observance  to  perpetoate  the  remembrance  of  the 
raiung  of  the  afege  of  Belgrade  by  Mahomet  the 
Second.  It  is  alleged,  however,  t^t  thia  fcust  was 
observed  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  century. 

A  ufftt«t  S,  in  ihe  current  year,  is  the  Saturday  aRer 
],iamniaa  Day,  on  which  the  inhabitantsof  Ripen,  York- 
shire, commenco  their  annual  festival  in  honour  of  their 
patron  St.  Wilirid,  by  going  out  to  meet  his  effigy, 
which  is  brought  into  tho  town  witii  great  ceremony, 
and  preceded  by  a  band  of  music.  The  following  dajr 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Wilftid. 

•'  A  few  summers  ago,"  says  Mr.  Hope,  in  his 
admirable  "  Essays,"  "  I  was  journeying  through  York- 
shire, and  spent  a  Sunday  at  Ripon.  A  beautiful  day 
it  was,  and  the  sun  shone  bright  on  the  grey  minster  of 
that  quiet  city  ;  and  this  day  was  the  an^versary  of  the 
dedication  of  that  famous  church  by  St.  Wilfrid,  ni^h 
twelve  centaries  ago,  stiir  called  Wilfrid  Sunday,  stiU 
obserTfld  M  a  season  of  anivetsal  reioieing ;  and  in  the 
:  walls  of  that  iMe-made  Cathedral  Chnrch  I  first  heard 
I  thepninsofthatgnatSazonSidntprocldmedbyUm 
who  then  and  stUl  occupies  the  decanal  stall."  On 


the  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  are  horse-races,  for 
small  sums  only  ;  though  formerly  there  were  plates  of 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  pounds.  Women  were 
formerly  the  riders  at  one  of  the  races,  as  appears  from 
an  advertisement  in  tho  ".Yewcoitfe  Cfourant"  of 
August  28, 1725. 


[InOrtgtnftl  Poetry,  thsNsme,  real  or  SMumed,  of  tlw  Author,  Is 
printed  in  SmsU  Capital*  uudsr  the  title ;  In  Sfllacllani,  it  is 
printed  in  Italict  M  the  end.] 

LITTLE  JATTE. 
Bt  Mes.  Tooooon. 

An  orplian  girl  was  little  Jane 
Vt'litn  scarcely  her  sixth  year  went  by ; 
And  like  a  flower  upon  the  plain, 
And  like  a  star  upon  the  sky, 
And  as  a  jt^oui  bird  is  seen. 
That  Sits  upon  the  lonely  green. 
To  nnile  and  nag  (ram  shrub  or  tree, 
Such  Jane  was  in  her  tolancy. 
Her  mother  wis  of  meekest  mind. 
And  earefiil  was  she      bj  day 
Tbe  narrow  path  of  truth  to  find; 
And  early  Jane  had  learnt  to  pray. 
And  hononr'd  was  the  Sabbath's  reit. 
At  thoi^h 't  had  bsra  aprincely  gDMt, 
And  honoured  was  the  CSmreb's  dune, 
As  Nature')  self  had  fixed  the  time.  * 
Up  o'er  the  hH]  and  down  the  lane. 
In  summer  as  in  winter  bare, 
Tlie  mother  walked,  and  little  Jane, 
Toward  their  ancient  house  of  pr^ref ; 
She  buBj-nunded  in  snch  wise 
To  frame  her  words  and  her  replies. 
Withal]  inatmction strict  and  mild. 
That  well  might  guard  her  httle  child. 
And  when  that  gentle  mother  died, 
Her  kindred  oiFeied  Jane  a  home, 
And  thus  were  aalaced,  side  byude, 
To  tend  the  orphan  with  their  own. 
But  fiices  strange  the  maiden  found, 
Ou  strangest  things  she  gazed  around. 
And  all  her  words  were  dieckf^J  by  fi-iir, 
For  no  aweet  mother  now  gazed  near. 

And  once  upon  the  Sunday  mom. 
Their  Church's  hulls  again  came  riugiD^, 
Up  upon  the  brrfrzcs  borne, 
Gaily  through  the  country  singing: 
Upon  that  httle  enr  thev  came. 
And  Jane  went  forth — lor  'twas  the  Kune 
As  ever  she  had  done  bdbm. 
And  qwe^  she  left  the  door. 
She  did  not  think  that  she  nhonM  tind 
Her  mother  in  that  Churth  again ; 
But  something  was  there  in  her  mind 
Abont  her  nothN,  aon^t  of  pain. 
The  hill  and  lane  she  travdled  o'er, 
From  bee  and  butterfiy  a  store 
Of  kindliness  and  comfort  she 
Wm  drinking  in,  all  silently. 
Across  the  churchyard  now  she  wi-el. 
Above  the  tombstones  scarcely  nei  ii. 
The  little  maiden,  all  intent 
Upon  her  pilgrimage  had  been. 
The  Church-Joor  open  wide  nnd  high 
Now  stood  before  the  maiden's  eye  j 
Most  wide  and  high,  but  all  serene 
Was  little  Jane  on  entering  in. 
The  ooogr^ation  with  sniprise 
The  orphan  sea-  and  aD  alone ; 
AnA  many  were  the  wondering  eyes 
The  little  one  now  looked  upon; 
Her  wilmwiM  turned  to  dread  and  awe 
At  all  she  heard  and  all  she  saw : 
Straight  to  her  mother's  phwe  sho's  led. 
And  showers  of  tears  the  maiden  shed. 
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HUIBrSHOOTING. 


UCs  kW,  an*  ow*r  the  heaUier;  htU, 
ExaHing  i'  freedom  o*  poirn-  u'  will ; 
He  rouns  the  wild  muir  wi'  a  toyoiu  tread, 
An*  tiie  iniiir>fowl  ^ring  fra'  umr^piirple  bed ; 
At  the  wldiT  0*  thflir  wing  riinti  his  niarkfii*  «^r. 
An*  it»  pair  wild  Uid  for  hu  sport  nMin  d*e. 

O !  blithe  is  the  Rportsman's  heart  i'  the  mora 
An'  ligfat^s  the  gun  ow'r  his  shoultber  borne ; 
He  redes  not  o'  death  to  the  pnir  wild  Inrd 
When  the  atrlie  faynu  o'  the  wind  is  beard. 
When  the  hnm  o*  the  wild  hee,  the  low  the 
W  the  whinpUn*  hnm  join  thrir  mekxlj. 

He  recks  not  a'  death  when  the  nomtide  f^im 

Hak's  the  bield  o'  the  shielin'  sae  weleonw  there. 

As,  stretched  i'  the  silent  an'  laxy  noon, 

He  counts  the  baokies  his  head  aboon, 

Wlieu  the  kye,  an'  the  wind,  an'  the  wild  bre  are  still. 

An'  a'  thing  is  hushed  sa^'e  the  flow  o'  the  rill. 

He  recks  not  n'  death  when  a  faery  dream 
Keeps  time  to  the  music  o'  th*  ripplin'  stream, 
An'  partly  i'  slumber,  i'  mockery  part. 
He  atSlja  wi'  images  dear  to  his  heart, 
1HI1  a  distant  shot  the  sUEht  glamour  bmks, 
An'  starting  afresh  fra'  mat  ueam  liewakcs. 

He's  awn'  ance  mair  ower  the  heathery  brae 
To  follow  his  sport  till  the  gloaming  gray ; 
TUl  shadows  come  flittin'  across  the  mnir,  , 
An'  the  croonin'  wind  strives  to  raise  the  stoor ; 
'Tin  iif  iftmr  drap  fra'  tlm  Uack  clouds  &' 
Aji*  weuied  he  tnnu  to  his  Hidand  Ik'. 


iVlfsceUaneous. 

"  1  have  here  made  only »  nosegv  of  e-illed  flowers,  ant) 
hsre  brought  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  atring  thai  tics 
them  ."—M»*la  i$n*. 

FoH  the  attainment  of  correctnees  and  purity  In  the 
use  of  words,  the  rules  of  grammnriaiu  and  of  criticx 
may  be  a  snfficient  guide  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  works  of 
this  claas  of  authors  that  the  higher  beauties  of  style 
are  to  be  studied.  As  the  air  and  manner  of  a  gentle- 
man can  be  acquired  only  by  living  habitually  in  the 
best  Bociety,  ao  grace  in  composition  must  be  attuned  by 
an  habitat  acquaintance  with  clansical  writers.  Itiit,  in- 
deed, necesaaiy  for  our  information,  that  we  should  peniu 
occasionally  many  books  which  have  no  merit  in  point 
of  expression ;  but  I  believe  It  to  be  extremely  useful  to 
all  literary  men,  to  counteract  the  effeci  of  tbia  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  by  maintaining  a  consttuit  and 
fiuniliar  acqnainUmee  with  a  few  of  the  most  faultless 
models  irtikk  ^  language  affords.  For  want  of  some 
standard  of  this  sort,  we  ^equently  see  an  author's  tante 
in  writing  alter,  much  to  the  worse,  in  the  course  of  his 
life ;  and  his  later  productions  fall  below  the  level  of 
his  early  essays.  D'Alembert  tells  us,  that  Voltjure  had 
always  lying  on  Us  table  the  Petit  Car^e  of  MassiUon 
and  the  tragedies  of  Badne;  the  former  to  fix  Ua  taste  in 
prose  oompodtion,  and  the  latter  in  poetry.— iS/nmrl 

Woinir>  in  all  countries  an  cMl,  obliging,  tender, 
and  humane :  Uiey  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and 
cheerful,  timorous  and  prudent,  and  they  do  not  nesitate, 
like  men,  to  perform  a  generous  action ;  more  liable, 
perhaps,  to  err  than  men,  but  in  general  more  disinter- 
ested, more  virtuous,  and  performing  more  good  actions 
than  men.  In  my  extensive  wanderings  in  foreign 
cUuea,  it  hnngiy,  thirsty,  wet,  oold^  or  sick,  Woman 
has  ewr  been  friendly  to  me,  m<nt,  nnifonnly  so. — 
Ledyard. 

OnriHfl  monc^  is  not  all  a  man's  buuness :  to  cul- 
tivate kindnMB  is  a  great  part  of  the  businese  of  life.— 


It  is  the  nnhapp;  chance  of  many  men.  finding  many 
tnconrenienoes  on  the  mountains  of  single  life,  they 
descend  into  the  valleys  of  marriage  to  refresh  their 
troubles,  and  there  they  enter  into  fetters,  and  are 
bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man's  or  woman's 
peevishnesB ;  and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is,  they  are  t« 
thank  their  own  follies ;  for  they  £ell  into  the  snare  I? 
entering  an  improper  way.  Christ  and  tiie  Chmdi 
were  no  ingredients  in  their  cfaoiee.-~£iaftop  Jenmg 

Suioira  is  not  to  fear  death,  bnt  yet  to  be  mfiaid  of 
life.  It  is  a  bisve  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death  ;  bat, 
where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then  the 
truest  valour  to  dare  to  live;  and  herein  religion  liath 
taught  us  a  noble  example,  for  alt  the  valiant  acts  of 
Curtius,  Sctevola,  or  Codrus,  do  not  parellel  or  match 
that  one  of  Job.— A'ir  Thomas  Brown. 

Never  do  any  thing  that  can  denote  an  angry  mind ; 
for,  although  everybody  is  bom  with  a  certain  degree  of 
paBBion,  and,  from  untoward  circumstances,  will  some- 
times feel  ita  operation,  and  be  what  they  call  "  oat  of 
humour,"  yet  a  sensible  man  or  woman  will  never  allow 
it  to  be  discovered.  Check  and  restrain  it;  nevermake 
any  determination  until  you  find  it  has  entirdy  mibeided; 
and  always  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  yon  ni«y  wish 
unsaid. — Lord  CoUingvoood. 

Mis  wit  did  not  require  the  foil  of  deformity  to  give 
it  splendour;  ita  brilUannr  was  best  displayed  in  iUos- 
traUng  beauty,  for  which  he  had  the  keenest  rdisfa.  He 
poHseased  one  of  the  most  amu^g  ftcoltjes  wit, 
a  lively  eense  of  the  ridiculous ;  but  be  would  laugh  at 
folly,  without  exciting  anger  or  fear ;  could  be  just, 
without  an  air  of  severity ;  entertuning,  withoat  satire, 
and  brilliant,  withoat  sarcasm.  No  man  ever  lived 
more  in  society,  or  shone  more  in  conversation ;  yet  it 
would  be  difficult,  I  should  say,  impossible,  to  ascribe 
a  sentiment,  or  even  an  original  aentenoe  to  him,  the 
least  tinctured  with  envy.nililioejOrnncharitableneK.— 
Life  of  MaciitUoah. 

Wb  may  certainly  conclude  that  God  wontd  not 
remove  good  men  out  of  this  worid,  were  thu  the  hap- 
piest jiiiec—Skerlod:, 

The  common  couree  of  things  is  in  favour  of  h^f 
niness:  hi^pineBs  is  the  rvle,  miaerj  the  ereepUm. 
Were  the  order  reversed,  our  attention  would  be  calM 
to  examples  of  health  and  oompeteni^,  instead  ef 
disease  and  want. — Pateg. 

I  oomiDn  very  tes^  and  qnanelainne  people  in  the 
same  li^t  as  I  do  a  loaded  gun,  which  m^  by  acddeni 
go  off  uid  kill  va.—€foldmiith. 

Evert  one  is  forward  to  comphdn  of  the  prqjodices  - 
that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  wen  free, 
and  had  none  <tf  his  own. — Locke. 

BIavt  men  take  a  great  deal  more  pains  lor  this  worid 
than  Heaven  mrald  cost  Utem ;  and  when  they  have  i(, 
do  not  know  how  to  live  to  ei\j<qr  it. — SheHoae. 
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THE  CINQL'K  POUTS. 

IXTRObLCTOHV. 

Kekt — the  Kcne  uFso  many  high  aud  stirring  memo- 
ries— Kent — 

"  llint  dotli  •dvann* 
Her  faKDf  htj'  brow  agminst  the  routa  of  V'rsnw ;" 

Kent — the  arena  of  many  of  the  bloodicnt  confiii;! i  in 
which  Britain  eTer  engaged — the  scene  of  many  of  licr 
noblest  victoriett — the  Bpot  of  many  of  her  most  glorious 
triumphfr—the  theatre  of  her  highest  renown,  of  her 
proodest  achierements— "  the  lock  and  key  of  the  whole 
iiland"— and,  more  than  all,  the  honoarod  pathway 
through  which  traverved  the  feet  of  them  "whohroQght 
glad  tidings"— Kent,  as  might  be  predicted  from  all 
these  circtunstances,  is  peculiarly  happy  in  natural 
position.  She  is  literally,  as  well  as  metaphorically, 
the  "  garden  of  Snglaod." 

The  general  aspect  of  Kent  is  very  beauUfhl,  from  the 
insquility  ofsarfiwe,  the  divereity  of  scenery,  the  variety 
of  Terdnre  with  which  the  whole  country  is  robed,  and 
the  magnificent  ocean  which  foams  and  dashes  around 


her  slioren.  Her  hilU  arc  Mty,  hcahh;;,  Itrri-,:;-,  kp'I 
yet  so  happy  in  dipiatc  an  to  give  no  idea  f>f  ilir 
Mtcrility  or  frowniiiy  horror  which  inve^Jt!^  the  iiioi;ii- 
tains  of  the  le^s  favoured  uonhcrn  countic!>.  Hur", 
%hat  may  be  lost  to  the  eye  in  eubliinity,  is  fully  atoi:^ 
to  the  heart  in  fertility  and  beauty.  Her  rallies  uio 
Hoft,  fertile  and  loxnrlons ;  varied  and  adorned  hy  flotv- 
ing  sparkling  rivers,  laxuriant  meads,  waring  com- 
fields,  productive  hop-gardcno,  (the  English  vineynrd,) 
and  teeming  orchards. 

"  The  commodities  of  Kent,"  says  Lcland,  "  are  fcr- 
tiltte,  wood,  pasture,  catcl,  fisch,  foulc,  riverii,  hsvcns 
with  ahippes  emong  the  V.  porti  most  famous,  and 
royale  castelles  and  tonnes,  and  the  faith  of  Christe  tberj 
finite restorid.  Cresar.inV.librodeBelloOalUco.prayRith 
the  humanite  of  the  Tlcntisch  men.  The  kyng'  himwif 
was  bom  in  Kent.   Kent  is  the  key  of  all  Englande." 

This  ever  reiterated  characteristic  of  Kent,  the  "key" 
of  England,  is  partly,  no  doubt,  caused  by  a  natural 
peculiarity.   Her  lofty  i-liffs,  if  cot  terrific,  are  yet  mcst 


(!)  Henry  Vfll. 
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noble;  they  breut  the  ocean,  and  extend  a  shield  of 
defence  over  the  mother  lukd ;  and  precisely  where  the 
ancient,  and  heretofore  inTeterate,eaem]r  of  England  has, 
as  it  were,  a  pathway  to  conqaeet,  they  raise  this  nataral 
barricade  to  prohibit  hts  couree. 

Yet  is  this  not  unbroken.  Graceful  enrves  modulate 
the  coast,  and  some  fairy  glades  wind  even  to  the  shore ; 
and,  at  intervals,  rich  plains  slope  to  the  edge  of  the 
BTephetviDg  wMeis,  and  invite,  as  It  were,  the  approach 
of  alien  feet  And  here  and  there,  instead  of  the  foam- 
ing billows  dashing  against  hoar  cliffs,  wanton  wavet 
gently  trill  along  the  sparkling  sands,  whilst  pensive 
mermaids,  rising  from  their  emerald  homes,  and  borne 
along  to  the  sounding  music  of  the  booming  waves,  or 
the  tuneful  clang  of  the  attendant  Triton's  shells,  seem 
to_  court  the  notice  of  the  merry-footed  elves  and  coy 
fiuries  of  the  inland  gladoi,  even  in  the  very  heart  of 
their  green  retreata. 

Yet,  if  Nature  have  ttans  indalged  her  fltfnl  fancies  to 
what  may  seem  the  pr.;judice  of  the  soil,  deem  not 
that  the  genius  of  the  Isle  has  left  her  work  incomplete. 
Though  the  meani  be  varied,  the  end  Is  yet  fully  at- 
tained; and,  if  the  coast  be  somewhere  assailable,  a 
more  efficient  barrier  than  chalky  cliSs  has  lieen  main- 
tained in  the  indomitable  valour  of  the  men  of  Kent. 
The  "  Hen  of  Kent"  have  been  a  proverb — a  proverb 
handed  down  from  countless  generations ;  aye,  even 
fhtm  the  time  when  the  dauntless  Briton  b1o>(1  on  his 
native  cliff",  and  fearlessly  exposed  his  unHhe^t'red  body 
to  the  steel-clad  host  whom  Cesar  brought  1o  his  home. 

So  dauntless  was  the  valonr  of  the  Kentlsbmen,  so 
nnvarying,  and  so  abiding,  that  at  length  it  was  con- 
ceded to  them  by  the  whole  country  that  they  should 
have  the  front  in  iiattle  at  all  times.  "  In  reward  for 
that  illustrious  valour  which  our  Kent  displayed  with 
vigour  and  perseverauce  against  the  Ddnc«,  it  has  still 
the  honour  of  the  foremost  rank  and  the  first  charge  in 
all  tiattles."  And  all  bistorians  concur  in  atOrming 
that  this  was  the  enduring  habit  of  ages. 

The  Kentishmea  make  it  their  b<»st  that  they  were 
never  eontptered;  and  that,  even  when  the  universal 
conqaeror,  the  Norman  William,  came,  they  alcme  Were 
not  dictated  to-  It  is,  indeed,  somewhere  mentioned, 
that,  on  William's  advance  into  the  island,  an  apparition 
met  him,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  paralysed  the 
doomed  Uacbeth.  For,  as  Bimam  Wood  did  come  to 
Dnnsinane,  bo,  it  is  said,  was  the  Norman  astonished  by 
the  ught  of  a  forest  moving  towards  him  ;  hut,  on  his 
Inquiries,  was  told  that  it  was  the  "  men  of  Kent,"  each 
man  bearing  a  bongh  before  him,  who  were  coming  to 
"  treat"  with  him ;  a  style  of  arrangement  somewhat 
novel  to  the  haughty  Conqueror.  But  they  succeeded 
in  their  object,  and  so  it  hath  since  been  written,  "  The 
county  of  Kent  saith,  that  in  the  aaid  county  every  one 
shall  be  free  of  this  grievance-;  for  it  saiUi  that  this 
county  was  never  conquered,  like  the  rest  of  England, 
but  submitted  by  treatu  to  the  Conqueror's  dom  nion, 
reserving  all  its  liberties  mi  free  customs  antlently 
held  and  need." 

But  in  their  wreath  of  honour  the  Kentishmen  twine 
likewise  the  myrtle  with  the  bay.  They  have  been,  and 
this  is  not  a  very  usual  circumstance,  they  have  been 
ever  as  remarkable  for  humanity  and  civilization  as  for 
braveiy. 

Caesar  so  speaks  of  them :  "  Ex  his  omnibus  longe 
sunt  humanissimi.  qui  Cantium  incolunt ;"'  and.  in  con- 
firmation of  this,  William  of  Malmesbury  :  "  The  rustic, 
yet  civilized  people  of  Kent,  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
English,  still  breathe  a  consciousness  of  their  ancient 
nobility,  being  the  foremost  to  exercise  acts  of  respect 
and  faoepitalityt  and  ^e  last  to  resent  iqjuries." 

It  seems  but  a  reasonable  and  natural  result  of  these 
pecnliaritieo  of  soil,  situation,  constitution,  and  Govern- 
ment, that  Kent  sliould  present  some  features  distinct 
from  those  which  characterize  the  conntry  at  large. 

(I)  "Of  all  OieM,  the  inhabitants  at  Kent  are  by  flu  the  most 
civilLKd." 


Such  features  are  the  Ctmpnc  Ports,  which,  from  their 
vast  national  importance,  are  frequently  called  in  old 
writers,  "locks  and  keys  of  l-'ngland,"  as  the  county 
itself,  Kent,  is  often  termed,  par  cxcfllfnre,  the  Key. 
This  honourable  appellation  is  also  sometimes  applied 
lo  Dover.  Four  of  these  port4  are  in  Kent,  and  amongst 
these  the  one  from  which  the  Lord  Warden  assumes  his 
title  of  honour.  And  connected  with,  or  branching 
from,  or  influenced  by  these  Cinque  I'orts,  are  many 
features  and  circumstances  of  gsneral  interest,  which  it 
is  our  "pleasannte  travidle"  now  to  describe. 

The  great  historian  of  the  county.  Hasted,  thns  cha- 
racterizes Kent.  "  It  has  four  of  the  ancient  Cinque 
Ports ;  the  Court  of  Shipway ;  the  caetle  of  I  )over.  (the 
lock  and  key  of  Britain ;)  four  of  the  docks  of  the  Boyal 
Navy ;  tie  archiepiscopal  see.  the  metropolitical  city  of 
all  England ;  and  another  diocese  still,  within  its  bounds. 
Also,  It  had  ucient  Ixmdon,  when  it  was  a,t  the  aonth 
side  of  the  Thames.  It  has  great  freedom  of  tenures 
iad  customs." 

These  Cmiiui!  Ports,  now  little  more  than  a  name, 
Aaw  been  not  merely  the  "  locks  and  keys,"  but  the 
heart  and  soul  of  our  England  It  is  tru?  that  their 
high  and  palmy  days  are  sped,  their  glory  is  departed : 
but  shall  all  memory  of  them  therefore  be  lost  T  Shall 
we  forget  that  to  these  now  dim  and  desolated  and 
choked  up  Iwvens  we  owe  it  that  our  native  queen  now 
Alts  on  the  Uirone  of  her  ance^^tors  ;  that  the  noble  sons 
of  our  soil  yet  preside  in  the  lofty  castles,  or  repose  be- 
neath the  aged  oaks,  which  were  erected  and  reared  by 
their  sires  of  generations  long  gone  by  ;  that  the  (air- 
haired  daughtere  of  our  island  have  yet  the  unchanged 
and  unblemished  lineamenta  of  the  beautiful  race  from 
which  they  spnu^f  1  If  from  the  changing  proc«<«es  of 
never-sleeping  nature  these  havens  have  lost  the  Datnnd 
characteristics  they  oilce  possessed :  if  from  the  meli- 
orating influences  of  civilization,  and  the  ever  progres- 
sive changes  of  society,  they  are,  /or  thf  most  part, 
Iwcome  unavailable  or  unnecessary  ;  and  if  Time,  with 
stealthy  and  silent  footstop,  but  swift  and  certain  pace, 
ts  fast  effacing  every  lin^ring  remnant  of  their  bye- 
gone  history,  is  it — can  itbe— an  unprofitable,  an  unholy 
task,  to  endeavour  to  beguile  some  trifles  from  tus 
leaden  grasp  t  to  endeavour,  however  feebly,  to  record 
not'only  that  the  rinque  I'orts  were,  but  that  they  weie 
the  fountain  from  whence  spranr,  or  the  chiinnel  through 
which  passed,  the  chivalry  and  nobility,  the  grandeur, 
the  glory,  the  wealth, — and  that  which  alone  could 
sanctify  these  privileges,— the  religion  of  the  days  of 
old! 

"  There  is  a  sanctity  in  the  Past."  Such  is  the  spell 
of  memoiy,  such  is  the  influence  of  historical  associa- 
tion, SQch  is  the  drcftm-like  but  most  potent  power  of 
imagination  in  a  land  where  every  hill  and  every  valley 
has  its  recorded  history — where  ever^-  moulderiiig  rnin 
is  hallowed  by  some  tradition,  and  every  stream  is 
haunted  by  some  legendary  tale — that,  in  the  new  world, 
as  we  are  told  by  travellere,  the  magnificent  prairies, 
the  gigaotic  mountains,  the  majestic  river^  the  mighty 
forests,  the  novel  Sduociation  of  everything  great  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  the  magnificent  creation  which 
floods  the  earth  with  glory  and  beauty,  and  the  striking 
picture  of  her  many-hned  aons,~all  these — a  combina- 
tion of  nature's  marrela— all  these  do  not  impress  tte 
mind,  or  win  on  the  affections,  as  one  of  thoM  ivy- 
grown  abbeys  or  shattered  castles  which,  in  the  cw 
world,  are  rich  in  the  memories  or  hallowed  by  tht 
associations  of  bye-gono  days. 

Reader  I  how  shall  I  woo  you  to  travel  with  me- 
Shall  I  lead  yon  among  the  "  Saxon  swine,"  who  drowned 
the  land  with  wasaailry,  or  among  the  "  Danish  wolves," 
who  deluged  it  with  blood  1  Shall  I  display  to  you  the 
iron  wails  witii  which  the  once  mighty  Koman  guarded 
the  bmd;  or,  "bloody  with  spurriug,  fiery-red  with 
haste,"  shall  we  ride  to  the  gory  batUe-field,  wh^  the 
Norman  arm  prevailed  1  Or,  like  you  not  the  red  field 
of  fight,  shall  we  lead  you  where 
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"  Tlie  benutiful  forms  of  ftBcient  faith 
Were  lingering  round  ?  " 

aye .'  even  round  this  very  blood-polluted  spot,  when, 
purified  and  a»^oil/ied  by  penitence  and  prayer,  it  be- 
came Lhe  aattctuary  of  charily  and  love. 

Noble  are  the  compuiioiia  to  whom  ire  Toald  latro- 
duee  you : 

"  Kin;^,  varrion,  high-sonrd  poets,  siinf-lilte  ngcs, 
Ellwand's  itlustrioiu  sons  of  lung  long  afccs 

Si;ch,  and  no  lofty,  are  the  assDciat«H  to  whone  intimacy 
wc  invite  yon  while  listening  lo  "  a  tale  of  the  times  of 
old." 

THE  aKQtJB  PORTS. 

The  origin  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  plainly  referable  to 
an  iDfititution  of  the  Romans  for  the  protection  of  the 
south-eastern  shore,  always  the  most  exposed  and 
most  assailable  coast  of  Britain.  For  thoui;b,  on  their 
departure  from  the  country,  the  Brit«ns  rank  into 
apathy  and  sloth,  though  coatles  and  fortifications  were 
suffered  to  decay,  though  civilistatioD  declined,  end  the 
rising  arts  were  lost,  and  barbarism  returned— still  that 
principle  of  order  and  military  arrangement  which 
Rome  had  introduced  in  the  island,  though  it  often  l:iy 
dormanl,  was  never  enUrely  eradicated.  And  one  of 
the  most  advantageous  and  most  enduring  fruits  of  this 
revivifying  germ  was  the  institution  and  subsequent 
incorpor,»tion  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 

The  Roman  governor  in  Britain  assigned  the  military 
jurindiction  of  the  province  to  three  great  officers  ;  the 
Comes  Britanniarum,"  who  superintended  the  interior 
of  the  inland,  and  prolwbly  the  western  coast ;  the 
"  Dux  Britanniarum,"  who  defeuded  the  north  against 
the  PictH  and  Scots ;  and  the  "  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici," 
the  Count  of  the  Saxon  phore,  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended along  that  south-eastern  coitst,  which,  even  in 
the  fourth  century,  was  so  infested  by  piratical  Saxons 
as  to  be  called  from  its  dangerous  proximity  to  them, 
"  the  Saxon  shore,"  and  to  require  an  officer  with  the 
appropriation  of  a  specific  portion  of  troopti  to  maintain 
in  independency. 

The  luriBdiclion  of  this  officer  was  very  extenaiTe, 
titretchlng  over  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  and 
Hampshire.  He  presided  over  nine  ports,  some  of 
which  even  now  present  ruins  of  Roman  fortresse*",  and 
are  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
now  Cinque  Ports. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Romans  the  fortresses  and 
castles  which  they  had  erected  sank  to  decay ;  their 
military  regulations  (to  an  actire  participation  in 
which  tlie  &itons  were  but  very  charily  admitted)  were 
discontJnned,  the  "  Comes  Spectshilis  Littoris  Saxonict " 
was  no  more  heard  of,  and  the  Saxons  "  insulted  "  the 
dcjireaerate  British  shore  at  will. 

VVhen,  at  length,  under  their  entire  domination. 
South  Britain  was  divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  each 
prince  protected  his  own  division  of  the  coast,  which, 
indeed,  till  a  later  psriod  of  the  Saxon  rule,  would  pro- 
l>ably  be  tranquil.  But  scarcely  were  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy  united  under  one  head  (or  before  thin 
time)  than  the  Danes  began  to  retaliate  on  the  Saxons 
the  annoyance  the  latter  had  heretofore  caused  the 
Britons,  and  for  two  centuries  and  npmude  the  bleeding 
island  suffered  every  extremity  of  enielty  and  insult 
which  these  mthlesBMrlwriaos  could  inflict  Of  course, 
durinar  this  period,  the  scourged,  hat  aDeoQ<niel«d 
Eng'lish,  took  all  available  means  of  defence,  and  they 
often  fitted  out  large  fleets  of  ships  to  meet  and  en- 
counter their  fearful  enemy.  It  seems  naiural  to  sup- 
pone  that  such  ports,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  soch  ports  (then  in  recent  memory),  as  the  Rodmus, 
mAst«nt  in  the  art  of  defence,  had  selected  for  m  pre- 
c-sely  idmilar  purpose,  shonld  now  he  chosen  hy  the 
Cu:;linh  as  the  principal  depots  of  their  naval  arma- 
ments. 

Whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  we  are  distinctly 


told  that  some  particular  porta,  on  the  south-eastern 
shore,  had  so  often,  during  these  weary  timen,  con- 
tributed nobly  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  had  been 
so  indefkttgable  in  their  services,  and  so  unwearied  in 
their  exertions,  that  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  days 
they  were  signalized  and  rewarded  with  great  privileges 
and  immonities.  These  distinguished  and  favoured 
ports  were  HsHtings,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Komney,  and 
Hythe — the  five  or  Cinque  Porta.  JJut  they  are  not 
mcatloned  collectively  c\cn  in  Domcsduy  Book;  and 
the  names  of  Sandwich,  Uomney,  and  Hyihe  only  occur 
there  as  privileged  ports ;  though  King  John,  in  his 
charter  to  them,  says  that  he  htM  geen  chuiers  extending 
as  far  Inck  as  the  time  of  the  Confessor.  Hastings, 
though  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  has  always  taken 
precedence  of  the  other  port^^,  but  it  is  potfsible  that  the 
favour  of  the  Conqueror  may  have  effected  this ;  or  the 
port  might,  in  fact,  be  both  existent  and  notable^  and 
yet  chance  to  be  omitted  in  the  !ipecifi cation. 

A  high  authority,  Ixird  Coke,  says,  that  Dover,  Sand- 
wich, and  Romney  were  the  posts  of  especial  note  before 
the  (Conquest,  and  that  William  the  Conquerer  added  to 
them  Hastings  and  ilythc,  and  afterwards  iinncxed 
thereto  the  two  ancient  towns  of  Rye  and  Winchelsca. 

At  an  early  period  the  .irmamentn  equipped  at  these 
ports  were  subject  to  the  command  of  the  various  ad- 
mirals from  time  to  time  appointed  ;  but  the  Conqueror 
appointed  a  governor  of  Dover  Castle,  (which  he  looked 
upon  SB  the  key  of  the  kingdom,)  and  he  likewi^^e  first 
gave  the  title  of  warden  or  guardian  to  the  supreme 
officer  of  the  Cinque  Port.",  whose  jurisdiction,  in  the 
nature  of  admiral  as  well  as  chancellor,  extended  over 
the  five  ports,  with  the  two  ancient  towns  (Uye  and 
VVinchelBea',and  those  inferior  limbs  or  members  which, 
coveting  the  immunities  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  were,  from 
time  to  time,  admitted  to  a  share  of  their  privilege?,  on 
payii^  a  premium  to  the  head  port,  and  bearing  llieir 
quota  of  the  general  expenses.  These  limbs  aie  first 
mentioned  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchbquer,  and  tlie 
Domesday  of  the  Ports;  but  they  tre  not  named  iii  the 
Charters  ti4l  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

In  the  charter  of  William  the  First,  iheaHcietit  riglits 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  are  distinctly  recognised,  various 
addiUonal  privileges  are  conferred,  and  their  own  duties 
are  more  distinctly  specified.  This  charter  has  been 
renewed  with  various  addition  and  alterations  by  roost 
of  our  succeeding  munarchs.  The  Is'^t  charter  was 
granted  by  Charles  II.  and  confirmed  by  his  successor. 

The  important  service  the  due  performance  of  which 
invested  the  Cinqne  Ports  with  the  high  privileges  they 
enjoyed,  (and  which  will  be  briefly  noticed,)  wa<)  to 
provide  yearly  for  the  king's  use  fifty-seven  ships,  er.t  h 
<;ontaimngtwcnty-oneahle-bodiedmen,properly  equipped 
for  service,  and  a  bag  called  agromet.'  They  were  to  be 
ready  on  a  summons  of  forty  days,  and  were  to  remain 
in  the  king's  service  on  their  own  costs  and  charges  for 
fifteen  days  from  the  time  they  first  hoisted  sail  for  their 
appointed  destination,  wherever  it  might  be.  The  fifteen 
daysexpired,(liey  were  still  bound  to  the  king's ser^-ice, 
but  their  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  Qovemmcnt, 
Dover  and  its  members  imually  furnished  twenty-one 
ships,  and  the  rcmsining  quota  wasdivided  proportion- 
ably  between  the  other  ports,  the  number  assigned  tit 
each  varying  with  circumstances;  and  when  tliey  were 
intended  for  fighting,  a  certain  number  of  soldieni  was 
provided  by  the  king  for  each  ship,  with  suitable  arms 
and  accoutrements. 

But,  after  the  Royal  Navy  was  called  into  existence, 
(for  originally  the  Cinquo  Port  ships  were  the  Navy  of 
the  kingdom,)  and  there  was  a  great  and  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  style,  and  build,  and  size  of  ships  of  war, 
these  Cinque  I'ort  vessels  became,  in  lime,  small,  out  of 
date,  and  eompuatively  nseless.   Bnt  the  spirit  and 

(1}  Extr.  '•  6th  of  Hunry  VIII.— Every  perton  thwtgtwih  iota 
ihu  S'avle  of  the  Pm««,  ihall  hvt  a  cote  of  white  colyn,  »iih  *  red 
cruMc,  and  the  matt  of  tbe  portli  undeineatha,  that  ii  lo  uy,  the 
hoife  If  on  and  (ho  bslf«  ihippe." 
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pa'riotiDiQ  of  the  Portsmen  did  not  flinch.  They  hiiilt 
ibvcr  vcflsels,  but  of  a  larger  eizc,  and  of  at  least  ci|ual 
i.  j:pcn»e,  and  they  unfoilingly  performed  their  dnty  of. 
"  siiarding  the  narrow  aeafl,"  and  assisting  their  Sovc- 
rci^  in  all  emerifeiicies ;  such,  for  instauco,  oi  occurred 
at  the  period  of  the  dreaded  Spanish  Armada.  Ua  thin 
ociMiiou  the  I'orta  fitted  oat  six  ships  of  100  tons  eacli, 
cadi  one  attended  by  a  pinnace  of  thirty  tons;  un 
cipiipment  which  cost  them  43,0001. 

.llany  and  great  were  the  privilegeR  conferred  ou  the 
Porta  iu  requital  of  the  services  performed  by  theiu.  An 
extract  from  the  charters  thom«elYcs,  or  even  from  the 
authorized  tranalatiou  of  them,  would  hardly  be  intel- 
liiribh;  to  the  modem  reader.  In  familiar  phrase,  how- 
over,  we  shall  refer  to  a  few  of  these  privilcijes. 

The  Baroiia '  of  the  Cinquo  Ports  were  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  all  duties  ou  wares  and  merchan- 
dize, whether  imports  or  exports ;  and  ihclr  own  Teasels 
had  liberty  to  harbour  in  any  other  ports  in  the  king- 
dom, without  payment  of  customs. 

Tfaoywsrs  also  exempted  from  tolls  for  repair  of  roadx; 
from  tolls  on  horseit  and  carriages ;  from  duties  paid 
on  tirerB ;  and  from  those  paid  on  bridges. 

They  were  exempted  from  any  attendance  at  the  shire 
or  i-ounty  courts,  nor  were  the  Portsmen  compelled  to 
servo  at  assizes,  or  on  juries  out  of  tlic  Porta,  againxL 
thcirwill;  nor  as  constable,  bailiff,  &e. 

They  had  the  ]>ower  of  trying  all  actions,  civil  or 
criminal,  treaaon  alone  excepted :  and  all  thieves  and 
felons  belonging  to  the  Porta  or  their  precincts,  wherever 
captured,  were  brought  baeic  to  tho  Porta  to  be  tried. 

Tbcy  had  the  right  of  marrying  their  beiresaca  without 
the  king's  eomtcnt.  This  in  the  feudal  timea,  was  a 
great  privilege. 

By  tho  charter  of  Richard  II.,  all  fines  and  penalties 
for  trespaspcs,  rautpriaioas,  extortions,  conspiracies,  and 
all  other  offeneea  whatBoever,  which,  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  appertUned  to  the  kii^,  wore  gnuted  to 
the  Porta. 

They  were  dischai:ged  from  militaiy  daties  in  the 

fietd'i. 

Th3y  bad  all  tca^ii,8ira^fisid  treainirf-erore,minuaxni 
found  bidden,  which  by  the  law  of  England  belongs  to 
the  king. 

They  had  many  liberUea  and  privileges  iu  the  Yar- 
mouth fishery,  fcc. 

The  office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinqne  Ports,  was  one 
anciently  of  great  power  and  importance.  He  was 
intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  all  the  authentic  copies 
of  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Five  Ports  and 
their  ancient  towns,  and  the  conservation  of  their  pri- 
vileges from  any  encroachment  was  his  j^eculiar  care. 
To  him  lay  an  appeal  to  jadgment,  passed  in  an^  of  the 
mayors'  courts  within  hu  jurisdiction ;  and  this  judg- 
ment he  Iiad  the  power  to  reverse.  The  Barons  of  the 
Cinqne  Ports  were  amenable  to  him  for  any  abuse  or 
misapplication  of  their  piivil^ea,  and  for  every  act  of 
lose  majesty.  When  on  his  appointment  to  his  high 
office,  the  form  of  the  oath  waa  read  to  him,  he,  holding 
op  his  hand  to  his  breut  answered — "  Yu;"fi«,  being 
a  Kni^t,and  of  the  king's  conncU,  this  attestation  waa 
ooniddered  snffident,  and  hflwaanotraqalredtoplace 
his  band  upon  the  Enngelista,  the  osoal  mode  of  taking 
an  oath. 

The  Lord  Warden,  as  chancellor  and  admiral  of  the 
coast,  holds  his  various  courts  where  be  thinks  proper, 
hot  now  usually  at  Dover,  in  St.  James's  church.  The 
Coort  of  Admiralty  has  frequently,  however,  been  held 
at  Sandwich,  and  alao  at  other  Porta.  Bat  the  Supreme 
Conit  of  the  Cinqne  Porta  ia  that  held  at  Shipway,  a 
place  near  H>'the,  supposed  to  have  obtained  that  name 
from  lying  in  the  way  to  the  haven  where  sliips  were 
wont  to  ride.  Here  all  the  most  important  buuness  of 
the  Ports  in  pnst  days  baa  been  transacted ;  and  it  was 

( 1 )  Or  FreomcH.   Ever;  (Kenuu  of  the  Cinqu  Pnts  has  lha 
tiilcof  Baron. 


here  that  Prince  Edward,  (aflerwanlB  FiilT.ird'l.l  in  hia 
office  of  Ijord  Warden,  in  tho  year  126a,  exacted  from 
.  the  Barons  of  the  Ports  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  lii'* 
father  Henry  I II.,  against  the  maiutaincrs  of  the  Birwn-i' 
vnra. 

The  records  of  the  Cinque  Ports  werj  formerly  placed 
in  a  room  appropriated  to  the  purpuiio  in  Dover  Cantlc. 
bill  A  great  proportion  of  them  is  lo»t  or  dci^troycd. 

A  highly  valued  privilege  which  the  Cinque  Port* 
iiavc  possessed  from  time  immemorial,  is  that  of  trnni*- 
porting  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  whenever  his  affairs 
called  him  from  England. 

Another  privilege  of  a  very  attractive  nature,  known 
by  the  term  ofth^  "hononnat  court,'*  is  mentioned  in 
'  the  charter  of  EdwardL,  notaa  then  newly  granted,  but 
."-1  confirmed  tothe  Ports.   These  "honoura," consist  in 
.  the  privilege  of  bearing  a  canopy  over  the  head  of  the 
I  king  and  queen  at  a  coronation,  and  of  having  allotted 
to  them  at  the  coronation  banquet  a  table  on  the  king's 
ri|^t  hand.   The  gold  eloth  of  which  the  canopy  wsa 
composed,  waa  formeriy  nsoiUW  offered  by  the  banma, 
(whose  perqniaite  it  was,)  to  the  ahrinea  at  Chichester 
and  Canterbury.   The  pulpit-cloth  now  in  the  chnreh  at 
Hastings  is  composed  ef  part  of  the  canopy  borne  over 
Queen  Anne  at  bcr  coronation. 

There  are  records  extant  relative  to  the  "honours  at 
court"  of  the  Cinque  Port  freemen,  from  tho  lime  of 
Kiehard  11.  to  our  own  day ;  but  at  tho  coronation  of 
William  IV.,  and  of  her  present  Mnjesty,  many  of  the 
ancient  customary  ceremonies  at  thia  august  inaugurz- 
tion  were  abandoned,  and  the  canopy  of  the  Cin-iu  > 
Ports  was  not  required. 

The  present  Warden  of  tho  Cinqne  Ports  is  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  We  shall  refer  to  his  sppointmint 
hereafter,  in  the  more  detailed  sketch  of  each  port  which 
will  succeed  this  brief  general  iutrodnction. 


JACQUAHD,  THE  SILK  WEAVER  OF  LYOK.S. 

Tub  abmnger  who  visits  Lyons  and  becomes  acquain- 
ted wiA  the  manufactoriefl  of  that  gnut  mercantile 
city  of  France,  is  struck  by  the  contrast  that  he  bms 
there,  between  the  luxurious  fumitnre  prepared  for  tte 
dwellings  of  the  groat,  and  the  poverty  of  those  on- 
ployed  in  its  prodncUon. 

The  silk  weaver  may  generally  be  known  by  his  nlUd 
complexion,  his  narrow  chest,  and  his  emaciated  limbs, 
which  are  the  natoral  rG«ult«  of  excessive  labour  and 
insufficient  nourishment ;  hnt,  thir^  yean  ^:o,  thew, 
hte  mdiocholy  charaetoriatics,  were  far  more  remarkable 
than  they  are  now.  Lyons  and  its  suburbs  contain  at 
least  ninisty  thousand  artisans,  who  work  from  fionr  tn 
the  morning  till  nine  at  nig^t,crowded  into  large  faotoiies 
that  resemble  bee-hives  with  their  tiers  of  cells.  Thev 
are  fkill  of  windows,  each  of  which  li^ls  a  madiine,  and, 
tiU  within  tiMporiodwo  have  mentioned,  these  mKhinee, 
used  tbr  hrooaded  dike,  wen  complicated  and  dtSooh 
to  manage,  loaded  as  they  were  with  numberieas  ooida 
and  pedals,  by  which  the  oody  was  forced  into  the  moat 
distorted  and  unnatural  attitudes.  The  weaver  wm 
mounted  on  a  high  stool,  and  directed  the  tikread  of  the 
chain,  and  formed  the  pattern,  by  striking  out  his  legs 
from  ri^t  to  left;  but,  beeidee  hia  part  of  the  work, 
one  or  two  others  were  nooeasaiyto  gmde  the  cords  and 
pedals ;  and  these  were  usually  yoong  women  or  children, 
who  were  obliged  to  preserve  ^e  same  paLoful  attitiidea 
through  the  whole  day,  and  they  fi«]uently  became 
deformed  for  life,  and  more  often  still  they  were  hurried 
to  the  grave.  Many,  who  witnessed  so  mucb  misery, 
longed  earnestly  for  sneb  a  revolution  in  the  state  of 
mechanical  science,  as  should  free  the  children  from 
work  to  which  their  own  health  and  the  moral  feeling  '| 
of  their  parents  wen  alike  yeariy  sacrificed;  hot  I 
amongst  ail  who  piUed  their  sufferings,  who  had  the  j 
power  to  relieve  them  1  The  honour  of  accompUsfaing 
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this  task  was  reecrred  for  Jocqnard,  aa  oBpretenditig 
artisan,  the  Genius  of  the  loom,  Uie  Child  of  the  people. 
Floreacc  aad  Venice,  irith  all  their  boasted  improve- 
iDciite,  acknovledged  the  Bnperior  dull  of  poor 
working  man,  aad  boved  down  tiieir  indnitriat  btumera 
at  his  feet 

Joseph  Marie  Jaeqoard  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1752 ;  his  father  was  a  master  weaver  of  gold 
and  -silken  tiBsnes,  bin  mother  was  a  pattern-reader, 
another  bnmch  of  the  fiame  trade ;  an  for  himself  he  wa-; 
appiontleed  to  &  bookbinder,  and  proved  a  clever  and 
taateliil  workman.  At  the  end  some  years  be  married, 
aad,  having  inherited  a  small  bonse  Itom  his  parenU, 
he  established  himself  as  a  straw  bonnet  manufacturer, 
and  wan  sncoceding  ver^'  well,  when  the  French  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  and  brought  bis  prosperity  to  a  close.  In 
1793,  during  the  memorable  siege  which  Lyons  so 
nobly  sustained  against  the  republican  armies,  his 
bouse  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and,  when  the  savage 
proconsuls  came  with  orders  from  the  Convention  lo  , 
decimate  the  inhabitants  whom  the  brutal  soldiery  had  j 
spared,  Jacqnard's  name  was  on  the  proscribed  list,  and  ' 
be  foand  himself  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country.  - 
He  owed  his  safety  to  a  son  be  bad  in  the  ranks  of  the  ; 
Republican  army.  This  young  man,  listening  only  to 
the  dictates  of  fitial  piety,  dressed  his  father  in  nniform, 
inscribed  bis  name  on  the  llat  of  the  battalion  of  volan- 
teem  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and,  placing  a 
musket  in  his  hand,  marched  with  him  to  the  French 
frontier.  They  reached  the  borders  of  the  Bhine 
together,  but  there  Jscquard  had  the  great  misfortune 
to  lose  his  I>eloved  fion,  who  fell  by  his  side,  struck  by 
a  cannon  ball,  and  soon  afterwards  expired  in  his  ormK, 
When  France  was  restored  to  some  degree  of  order  and 
tranquillity,  Jacquard,  wearied  with  his  military  pro- 
fession, for  which  his  advancing  age  began  to  unfit  him, 
was  desiroos  to  retnm  to  his  former  quiet  life ;  he  bod 
found  protectors  amongst  the  very  men  by  whom  he 
had  been  proscribed;  and  be  now  established  himself 
once  more  ut  Lyons,  and  gave  up  his  time  to  the  study 
of  mechanics :  a  strong  inclination  led  him  forward  in 
the  pnrBiiit  of  knowledge,  and  circnnutwices  developed 
still  further  his  natural  genius. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  had  re-established  communica- 
tions for  a  short  time  between  England  and  France,  and 
during  this  season  an  English  newspaper  happened  to 
ftjl  into  the  bands  of  Jacquard;  he  read  there  the 
announcement  of  a  prize  that  was  to  be  bestowed  by 
the  Royal  Society  in  London  for  the  constnictlon  of  a 
machine  for  making  fishing  nets,  and  also  for  the 
nettings  used  on  board  ship.  From  that  moment  he 
became  conscious  of  his  vocation,  and  thon^t  of  no- 
thing but  bow  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions.  After 
groping  long  in  the  dark,  he  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
machine;  but  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  his 
sococss  was  the  only  reward  ho  chose  to  receive ;  the 
difficnity  once  orereomo,  he  thought  no  more  aboat  it, 
and  contented  himself  with  giving  a  piece  of  the  net  he 
had  woven,  to  one  of  his  friends.  This  Mend,  however, 
sboired  it  as  a  curiosity  to  several  persons,  and  it  parsed 
from  band  to  hand,  until  it  was  sent  at  last  to  Paris  by 
the  Lyonnese  authorities. 

Jacquard  hod  long  forgottenbis  invention,  when,  one 
day,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
prefect  of  Lyons,  who  asked  him  whether  he  had  not 
turned  his  attettti<»i  to  the  manufacture  of  nets  on 
meehanled  principles.  Jacquard  did  not  remember  the 
circumstance  to  which  the  magistrate  alluded,  till  the 
identical  piece  of  net  was  produced  that  be  had  given 
U>  his  friend.  The  prefect  then  desired  to  see  the 
machine  on  which  it  had  been  made.  Jacquard  asked 
for  three  weeks  wherein  to  repair  and  complete  his 
apparatus,  which  thm  Iqr  neglected  in  a  comer  of  his 
dwelling ;  at  the  end  of  tlut  time  he  carried  it  to  the 
prefect,  who  was  able  himself  to  coont  the  number  of 
me^tes,  to  strike  the  bar  witti  his  foot,  and  to  eontlnne 
the  web  that  was  already  begun. 


When  he  had  recovered  from  his  aetoniGhment, 
be  dismissed  Jacquard,  assuring  him  that  his  name 
would  soon  become  known.  The  machine  was  sent  off 
to  VuiAb,  and  nreBently  on  order  airivcd  that  Jacquard 
himself  shonld  be  'sent  after  it.  Thin  order  was  so 
peremptoiy  that  the  authorities  of  the  town,  mistaking 
its  real  import,  laid  hold  of  the  honest  artizan  as.  a  con- 
spirator, and  treated  him  accordingly;  without  allowing 
him  time  to  go  home  and  make  preparations  for  hin 
journey,  he  was  hurried  into  &  post^haise  and  conveyed 
rapidly  to  ^ris,  under  the  escort  of  n  gendarme. 
Jacquard  had  never  seen  the  great  capital.  On  hiii 
arri\'a1,  he  was  taken  to  the  Vonsfrvatoitv  (hn  Arta  ft 
Mefiern,  and  the  firet  persons  he  saw  there  were  Bona- 
parte, and  bis  minister,  Camot;  tho  latter,  address- 
ing him  with  the  blunt  severity  which  was  natural  to 
him  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  yon,  then,  who  pretend  to  do 
whattnth  Heaven  is  impossible,  make  a  uijt  knot  upon 
a  tic:ht  thread  T  ' 

Jacquard,  abashed  by  the  presence  of  the  master 
of  half  Europe,  and  still  more  so  by  the  manner  <^  his 
minister,  only  answered  by  netting  his  machine  lo  work, 
and  soon  showed  the  possibility  of  wbat  they  had 
thought  incredible.  In  this  strange  way  wasJacquard'^ 
first  essay  made  known.  Napoleon,  who  knew  how  to 
appreciate  genius  wherever  he  foimd  it,  encouraged  him, 
and  pnnniMd  him  his  protection ;  and  in  a  few 
after  this  interview,  he  was  regnlariy  Installed  at  the 
Consmvtoire  rfw  Arbt^  Metiers. 

Jacquard's  joy  may  well  be  imagined  when  be  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  tbewondeiBof  art,  and  enabled 
to  pierce  tiirough  the  arcana  of  mechanical  science, 
which,hitherto,  for  want  of  books  and  of  education  he  ii&d 
bad  no  means  of  doing ;  he  had  now  the  experience  of 
othera  to  stand  upon,  and  the  keys  of  knowledge  were 
in  his  hands  for  fresh  experiments.  He  soon  set  to 
work,  by  order  of  government,  upon  machinery  which 
was  to  produce  brocaded  silk,  at  lees  cost,  and  more 
easily,  than  any  then  known  ;  he  combined  two  prin- 
ciples which  were  due,  the  one  to  the  celebrated 
Vaucanson,  and  the  other  to  Talstm,  the  engineer^  aad 
succeeded  beyond  all  expectation. 

This  famous  machine  which  was  destined  to  immor- 
talize the  name  of  its  inventor,  appeared  at  the  Expo- 
sition at  Paris,  in  1801.  The  First  Consul,  perceiving 
at  once  the  advantageous  change  which  it  was  about  to 
produce  in  the  state  of  French  industry,  rewarded 
this  admirable  discovery  by  a  pension  of  6,000  francs. 
The  joiy,  however,  whwe  province  it  was  to  judge  of 
tiie  ntUity  of  all  such  inventions,  showed  themselves 
less  dearsighted,  and  awarded  only  a  bronze  medal  to 
Jacquard, "  the  inventor"  (said  tho  report)  "of  a  ma- 
chine by  means  of  which  one  workman  the  less  would 
be  required  in  the  fabrication  of  brocaded  tissues." 

IjCss  wonder  will  be  excited  by  this  verdict  of  the 
Parisian  jui^-,  when  we  further  relate,  that  at  Lyons, 
the  whole  UHea  of  whose  commerce  was  to  be  entirely 
altered  by  Jacqnatd's  discoveiy,  no  gratitude  and  no 
admiration  were  called  fortii  by  it.  He  returned  there 
with  his  machine,  and  found  himself,  like  Galileo  of 
old,  overwhelmed  with  snspieion  and  obloquy.  He,  the 
man  of  the  people,  the  child  of  the  loom,  wns  por- 
trayed in  the  du'kest  colonn  to  the  ignorant  and  pas- 
nonate  midtitnde  as  thdr  inveterate  foe ;  one  who,  for 
his  own  ambitions  and  selfish  purposes,  was  about  to  ruin 
their  craft,  and  to  increase  the  distress  of  their  families. 

From  all  parts  of  the  district  furious  mobs  assembled 
agunst  him,  and  his  life  was  three  times  in  imminent 
danger ;  this  blind  hatred  rose  at  last  to  such  a  height 
that  the  Lyonnese  authorities  gave  way  before  the  storm : 
and  the  new  machine  was  broken  to  pieces  by  their 
oMen,  in  the  great  square  of  the  town,  while  the  people 
loudly  airlanded  tin  ridienhms  scene  enacted  before 


(1)  "  Ud  noeudnee tuitl tenAb"  TUi mMUncir  hn  of  late 
yean  been  applied  to  Uet,  and  Nottlagbtm  dwh  to  It  ilia  chlrf 
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them.—"  The  iron"  (to  nac  Jacquard'a  own  words)  "  wai 
Bold  as  old  iron,— the  wood,  for  fuel." 

It  was  not  till  France  bei:an  to  feel  the  Gitsl  effects  of 
foreign  hralry,  that  the  Bilk-weaverB  of  Lyons  regretted 
the  narrow  prejudices ivhich  had  prevented  their  reapiug 
the  benefit  tbcmBclvcs  of  Jacquard'H  discovery;  they 
then  perceived  that  they  had  dealroycd  the  machine 
which  would  have  spared  ihcir  labour,  and  infinitely 
multiplied  their  rmoiirceB.  In  the  meantime  a  few 
more  enlightened  manufiacturcnt,  among  vhtun  were 
IVpouiUy  and  Schinner,  having  adopted  the  machinery 
of  Jacquard.  had  bo  abundantly  profited  by  it,  that  Ita 
fame  spread  rapidly  through  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  America,  where  a  new  opening  to  industry, 
and  a  fre»h  means  of  inemaing  wealth,  were  joyfully 
bailed. 

Manchester,  esMutially  a  manuracturing  city,  received 
the  Jacquard  macliineiy  in  1813,  with  popular  enthu- 
giasm ;  and  the  name  once  denounced  in  every  fiictory 
is  now  honoured  throughout  Europe.  By  alow  degrees 
did  this  reward  reach  Jacquard;  be  bad  it,  after  a 
twenty  years'  struggle  againgt  ignorance,  envy,  and 
selfisbnei^s  ;  and  all  tliat  time  he  knew  that  be  had  suc- 
ceeded, that  he  bad  created  a  michly  agent  for  tbe 
prosperity  of  his  native  coanlr}-,  and  that  a  day  would 
surely  come  in  which  be  should  see  it  at  work.  He  was 
gllted  with  per^verance  and  rectitude  of  purpose  in 
proportion  to  liis  genius;  his  di^inlerestedness  was 
Huch,  that  he  would  take  out  no  patent  to  appropriate 
the  benclitR  of  bis  dit^coveries,  and  be  couftantly  refused 
the  magnificent  ofiers  made  to  him  by  foreigners; 
simply  but  firmly  he  refused  to  devote  to  them  tbe  ser 
vicoA  he  believed  were  dne  to  France,  and  waited 
patiently  till  she  should  be  ready  to  receive  tbem  at  his 
hands.  We  have  seen  the  humble  mention  made  of  him 
wiih  the  bronze  medal  he  obtained  in  ISUl ;  it  was  not 
till  1819  that  a  better  informed  jury  procIaim«l  the 
Kuperiorily  of  his  machinery  over  tbe  coatly  and  un- 
healthy processes  which  it  was  intended  to  replace,  and 
awarded  to  him  the  slh-er  medal:  the  croas  of  tbe 
Legion  of  Honour  completed  this  national  recompense. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Jacqusrd,  having  lost 
his  wife,  who  had  been  a  sharer  in  all  his  anxieties,  and 
for  whom  he  had  the  strongest  affection,  retired  to  the 
pretty  village  of  OulHns,  about  three  miles  from  Lyons, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  small  house,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  left  to  bim  by  will,  for  his  life.  There  he  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  many  illustrious  travellers  ;  states- 
men, and  men  of  letters  came  to  converse  wiih  him, 
and  to  wonder  that  a  man,  whose  reputation  was 
European,  should  be  found  spending  faiH  old  age  in 
solitude,  and  dividing  his  time  between  religious  duties 
and  tbe  cultivation  of  &  small  garden  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1834  ;  he  never  saw  his  great  invention 
apprcciat*^  in  his  native  city,  and  yet  he  had  lived  long 
in  hope,  and  in  his  latter  da>-8  in  perfect  peace ;  his 
work  was  done,  and  at  eighty-four 

"  Tlic  wparr  springs  of  lift-  stood  slill  at  lait." 

Tbe  morning  after  Jacquard's  death,  a  few  friends, 
and  a  very  small  number  of  admirers,  accompanied  bis 
nmains  to  the  Cemetery  of  OultiDs,  and  buried  him 
by  the  side  of  Thomas,  the  Academician  :  the  inhabit- 
anlB  of  the  village  consecrated  a  marble  slab  in  their 
church  to  bis  n.emory,  which  mentions  simply  and 
modestly  his  pure  life  and  his  industry. 

In  his  lifetime,  like  most  other  great  men,  Jacquard 
found  little  but  persecution,  neglect,  and  indifference, 
in  bis  own  country ;  it  was  only  after  his  death  that  he 
was  really  known,  taiA  his  memory  dnly  honoured.  Tbe 
municipal  autboriliea  at  Lyons  opened  a  subscription 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  statue  of  the  celebrated 
mecliaoic,  and,  while  the  City  owed  chiefly  to  him  its 
y.arly  increasing  wealth,  it  was  long  before  many 
tliou'tand  francs  were  collected.  The  slatue  of  Jacquard, 
li'om  the  chisel  of  Foyatier,  was  raised  at  last  on  the 
IGth  of  August^  1&40,  lu  "la  place  Sathony," where  had 


been  placed  a1  ready  the  bust  of  the  Ahb£  Bo»er>  another 
ben'.'.dctor  to  the  city  of  Lyons. 

it  is  refreshing,  in  the  midst  of  the  feverish  strife  of 
mere  opinion,  to  turn  to  tbe  example  of  Jacquard. 
II  umble  and  prosaio  as  his  life  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
he  stood  alone  with  his  genius,  surrounded  by  ignorance  ,' 
and  tumult,  waiting  patiently  until  bis  discovery  should  I 
be  permitted  to  produce  the  great  resnlta  in  comuierce  I 
which  it  could  not  fail  of  etfecting  when  once  it  was  ' 
fairly  tried.   While  donhilen  a  thousand  voices  were  j 
raiswl  to  procure  a  hearing  for  fVesh  schemes  and  new  ' 
doctrines  in  science,  he  expected  silently  tbe  hour  in 
which  his  knowledge  should  be  most  oaefully  emploj'ed 
for  tbe  benefit  of  hid  country.    Jacquard  and  his  ' 
machine  were  alike  realities,  and  the  world  has  now  l 
acknowledged  them  as  such.  £.  O. 


THE  SPtXBTER'S  HEIB. 

BT  MBS.  ABOr.  |; 

Miss  Paclbt  was  the  possessor  of  an  income  of  two 
thousukd  a  year,  and  an  only  nephew ,-  the  first  she  [ 
managed  very  well,  the  latter  very  indifferently,  or,  more  ■ 
property  speaking,  not  at  all.  1  mnst  not  be  understood 
to  intend  any  reflection  on  Miss  Paulet  by  this  declara-  | 
tion,  inasmuch  as  she  only  failed  where  all  the  rest 
of  her  sex  must  fail.  | 

Women  are  in  high  consideration  at  the  present  ■ 
day,  and  scorcit  of  beautiful  little  hot-pressed  silken- 
bound  volumes  have  been  published  on  the  cshasstleei 
subject  of  their  intellect,  sweetness,  social  and  domestic 
qualities,  alt  tending  to  prove  that  the  super-excellence 
of  the  fair  sex  has  been  a  branch  of  natural  history  ! 
hitherto  most  unaccountably  and  blameably  neglected,  i 
It  is  certain  that  the  intellect  of  the  present  race  oi 
women  far  surpasses  that  of  the  notable  dames  of  old,  * 
when  the  still-room  constituted  their  study,  the  cookery 
book  their  allnmi,  and  they  cued  for  no  aotc^uph  save 
their  own  on  a  sampler.   The  women  of  the  nineteenth 
century  can  do  many  things  which  would  have  astoc-  i 
ished  their  great-grandmothent,  such  for  instance  u  I 
writing  a  tragedy,  driving  four-in-hand,  or  legislating  j 
(on  paper)  for  tbe  nation,  but  there  are  points  at  which  I 
a  woman's  intellect  stops  4iort,  even  in  tne  present  day; 
she  cannot  navigate  a  ehip,  manage  a  steam-engine, 
or  keep  in  order  an  unruly  boy.   Miss  Paulet  was 
the  kind  friend  of  many  people,  and  (he  pleasant  ac-  ■ 
quaintance  of  many  more  ;  in  herdealingswith  k«rvanis 
and  tradespeople  she  preserved  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween lavisbnci^  and  niggardliness,  she  nstunicd  visits  || 
punctually,  gave  parties  admirably,  all  the  human  race  ' 
seemed  pliant  as  reeds  in  her  hand,  except  Robert  j 
Vernon,  and  he  was  the  source  of  constant  trouitle  and  M 
annoyance  to  her,  his  watch-word  was  opposition,  he  was   '  > 
"wild  as  colt  untuned,"  he  smiled  at  persuasions,  and  J 
laughed  at-  threats.   M  iss  I'aulet  gave  up  the  context  in    i ' 
despair;  like  a  fairy  deprived  of  her  wand,  she  could 
only  sit  and  weep  over  her  lost  power,  without  making 
any  endeavour  to  regain  it. 

Perluips  my  readers  will  think  that  1  have  bestuwed 
more  than  necessary  praise  on  iliss  l^aulet's  acconue 
management  of  her  income  and  establixluneut,  but 
she  really  deserved  praise  for  it ;  she  was  not  bom  u> 
fortune,  but  it  was  "thrust  upon  her;"  and  ladies, 
who  are  suddenly  visited  by  a  shower  of  gold,  are  1 
very  apt  to  bestow  it  on  a  fortune  hunter,  buy  it  into  "I 
the  Spanish  funds,  lay  it  out  in  the  punhaae  of 
land  in  Kew  Zealand,  invest  it  in  railroad  thares, 
lend  it  to  a  particular  friend,  or  pursue  some  other  easy  , 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  pOHsiUe.  liim 
I'aulet  and  her  sister  Mary. had  been  cast  oa  tke 
mercies  of  the  world  by  the  death  of  their  pareat>-: 
they  had  then  reached  the  mature  ages  of  cight-and- 
twenty,  and  thirty;  their  education  had  not  qualified 
tbem  to  be  govemeaaes ;  tbeir  fingoi  wen  not  Boffiei- 
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ently  youDg  and  pliant  to  acquire  the  flying  celerity  of 
sCBipfitreHsea ;  accustoinedtoaiunallbouseaiid  asolitary 
servant,  tbey  had  neither  experience  nor  dignity  enough 
to  be  houEekecpers ; — they  had  nothing  to  hope  for  but  to 
be  en^^ed  aa  humble  companions.  Iliiii  object  was. 
net  easily  atUiined ;  humblu  companion!>hip8  are  about 
as  di&iciilt  he  met  with  as  wiitershi^  to  India. 
Most  people  in  either  case  have  poor  relations  of  their 
own,  whom  it  is  eligible  and  convenient  to  promote  to 
the  situation.  At  last,  however,  the  posts  of  honour 
were  prucured,  and  every  body  said  tn&t  the  orphans 
had  been  extremely  fortunate.  Mi&s  Paulet  shared  the 
handsome  hou~e,  and  had  a  scat  in  the  well  hung 
chariot,  of  ti  rich  old  maid,  who  had  sufficient  shrewd- 
ness to  detect  the  mercenary  motives  of  the  many  pre- 
tenders to  her  hand,  and  whose  whims,  taunta,  and  fits 
of  ill-temper,  were  not  at  all  more  than  every  humble 
compuniou  who  knows  the  world  should  hold  herself 
prepared  to  endure.  Maiy  was  the  oompanion  of  a 
sidily  fretful  dowager  of  rank ;  she  received  a  handsome 
stipend,  slept  on  down,  and  trod  on  velvet  carpets ;  the 
wiudd  of  heaven  were  never  permitted  to  viut  her  too 
ruughly.  because  the  sashM,  firmly  closed  even  in 
summer,  did  not  permit  a  breath  of  air  to  enter  the 
apartments  which  she  inhabited.  She  inhaled  ft  per- 
petual atmosphere  of  ether  and  rosewater,  and,  had  she 
been  a  sentimental  young  lady,  might  have  banqueted 

I  solely  on  the  ehocolLite  drops,  lavender  lozenges,  dried 
fruiu,and  candied  lemon-peel,  wliich  were  as  plentiful  as 
articles  of  household  food  in  the  abode  of  her  ^troness. 

Five  yeare  passed :  the  sisters  reuunt;d  their  situations, 
not  because  they  liked  them,  but  because  they  were  wise 
enough  to  know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  changing 
from  bad  to  worse.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mary's 
prospects  began  to  brighten ;  she  received  an  ofier  of 
marriage  from  Mr.  Yemoo,  a  rising  young  lawyer  of  ex- 
ceedingly good  character  and  amiable  disposition ;  the 
dowager  huuoured  her  with  her  approbation,  a  lace  veil, 
andasilvertearpoL;  and  the  young  couple  were  married. 
Tbey  set  out  prudently  with  a  small  house,  and  a 
proportionably  limited  expenditure,  but  there  Is  an  old 
saymg  "  where  there  is  roum  in  the  heart  there  is  room 
in  the  house,"  and  Mrs.  Vernon,  with  the  approbation  of 
her  husband,  ottered  a  home  to  her  sister.  Miss  Paulet 
declined ;  tkho  could  not  bear  to  be  a  burden  on  the 
slender  means  of  another;  she  occasionally  obtained 
permi^on  to  visit  her  sister,  and  fell  all  a  maiden 
aunt's  pride  and  delight  in  the  beautiful  little  nephew, 
who  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  was  presented  to 
her.  Sumetimus  a  sigh  escaped  her  when  she  contrasted 
her  own  lot  with  that  of  the  beloved  wife,  giving  and 
receiving  happiness  in  her  cbeerlul  humc ;  but  she  soon 
suppressed  e^ery  feeling  of  discontent,  r^oiced  in  the 
good  of  Mary's  situation,  and  endeavoured  as  &r  as  pos- 

i   sible  to  overlook  the  evils  of  her  owa. 

'  A  ehaoge  was  at  band,  which  once  more  reversed  the 
coni{)arative  distintcs  ut'  the  sisters;  severaUyears  had 
elapsed  since  Mury  h  mai-riai^c,  unmarked  by  any  event 
mure  striking  ilmuthe  bii  thol  herchild.and  bis  progres- 
sive accuniplisbmcuts  of  walking,  speaking,  and  spelling, 
when  two  tvenu  most  importaui  lo  the  sisters  took  place 
iu  the  course  of  tlic  same  week.  Mr.  Vernon  was  carried 
oft'  iu  the  prime  of  Hie  and  usefulness,  and  Miss  Byfieltl, 
the  wealthy  old  maid,  who  had  retuscd  so  many  oB'era, 
and  disappointed  su  many  expectations,  expired  in  the 
arms  of  licr  huuililc  eumpanioo,  alter  an  existence  of 
iilkness  and  scllish:  ess.  Two  wills  were  to  be  read. 
Mr.  Vemun  Ijcqucaihed  bis  all  to  bis  wife;  this  "all" 
consisted  of  -  three  hundred  pounds  in  the  funds,  and 
a  very  moderate  collection  of  plain  needflil  furniture. 
Miss  tlytield  was  found  to  have  bequeathed  her  a  1  to 
her  humble  companion ;  handsome  furniture,  rich  plate, 
valuable  paintings,  several  cases  of  jewe  ler^',  and  two 
thouEaud  u  year.  MisM  I'aulet  received  this  lega(.-y  with 
heanfttit  gratitude  to  I'rovidence,  and  with  sincere 
thankfulness  to  her  benetactress ;  she  blamed  herself 
for  not  having  been  more  patient,  more  gentle,  more 


conciliating;  bnt  A»  blamed  h«iielf  vitbont  eatwe;  ibe 

had  been  all  that  she  ought  to  have  been,  and  her  good  con- 
duct had  made  an  impression  even  on  the  stony  hiart  of 
her  patroness.  Miss  Bylield  had  not  a  relation  in  the 
world,  and  she  judged  well  and  wisely  in  bequeathing 
her  riches  to  the  tried  and  firm  good  judgment  of  her 
&ithful  uid  self  denying  companion. 
Uis8  Paulet  immediatelytook  to  her  home  the  widow  and 
her  son,  and  Mr^  Vernon  passed  a  year  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, although  her  health  and  spirits  had  been  tho- 
roughly and  irreparably  shaken  by  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band. During  the  illness  which  preceded  her  death,  she 
repeatedly  commended  hersonto  thekindncssandcare  of 
her  sister,  who  promised  to  show  him  the  fondest  aff'ection, 
and  perrormedber  promise  only  too  well;  she  was  too 
kind,  too  indulgent,  too  deeply  attached  to  her  nephew. 
He  knew  his  power,  and  abused  it.  Two  preparatory 
schools  sent  polite  notes  to  Miss  Paulet  at  the  beginning 
of  vacation-time,  signifying  that  the  high  spirit  of  Master 
Vernon  required  a  more  rigid  system  of  discipline  than 
was  exercised  in  their  respective  establishments.  Two 
private  tutors  gave  him  up  in  despair,  and  a  subsequent 
"  academy  "  would  have  followed  their  example,  had  not 
t  he  young  gentleman  fortunately  bethought  himself,  tliat» 
as  be  had  a  quick  study,  and  a  retentive  memory,  the 
consequences  of  endeavouring  to  acquire  knowledge 
would  not  be  so  unpleasant  to  him  as  the  consequences 
of  remaining  in  ignorance  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life ;  he  was  also  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction ;  and,  as  several  of  his  aunt's  friends,  especially 
a  severe  old  bachelor  of  the  name  of  Carleton,  had  pro- 
dieted  that  he  would  be  a  dunce,  he  resolved  to  abow 
them  their  mistake. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  choounga  profession  for 
young  Vernon.  There  are  some  iamilies  who  consider 
it  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  first-bom  son  should 
inherit  the  calling  and  the  Christian  name  of  bla  father ; 
and,  however  objectionable  the  former,  or  discordant 
the  latter,  the  good  old  rule  is  to  be  made  absolute, 
and  all  endeavours  to  native  it  end  in  a  defeat,  Mrs. 
Vernon  would  no  more  have  thought  of  bringing  up  her 
son  to  any  profession  but  the  law,  than  she  would  have 
thought  of  giving  him  any  other  name  than  Robert. 
Miss  Paulet  thought  and  acted  as  her  sister  would  have 
done,  and  young  Vernon  oS'ered  no  opposition  to  the 
arrangement.  He  gave  his  companions  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation  quite  Deedleas  for  them  to  receive :  that  "  he 
should  read  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  be  pleased. 
Mr.  Domford,  the  solicitor  to  whom  he  was  to  be 
articled,  was  so  excessively  active  and  energetic,  that  he 
could  never  require  his  assistance;  and  doubtless  at  a 
proper  time  his  aunt  would  come  forward  with  a  hand- 
some sum ;  he  should  be  taken  into  uartnersbl^  share 
half  the  profits,  and  get  on  amazingly  well  with  Ur. 
Domford,  with  whom  he  should  make  it  a  point  never 
to  interfere."  Thus  tinting  with  covleur  ae  rote  the 
frowning  aspect  of  the  law,  Vernon  dotilully  told  his 
aunt  that  he  meant  to  accede  to  her  wishes ;  at  the 
same  time  reminding  her  bow  peculiarly  thankful  she 
ought  to  be,  that  she  had  not  a  nephew  who  was  bent 
upon  going  into  the  army  or  navy. 

Miss  Paulet  was  as  thankful  as  she  was  expected  to 
be.  and  quoted  this  speech  soon  afterwards  to  her 
friend  and  privy-counsellor  Mr.  Carleton,  whom  shf 
wished  to  think  well  of  her  nephew,  but' who  persisted 
in  thinking  very  ill  of  him. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing,"  replied  the  im- 
practicable old  bachelor,  '-  if  Robert  Vernon  bad  gore 
into  the  navy,  or  had  been  compelled  to  go  tbeia.  All 
sensible  people  send  good-for-nothing  graceless' lads  to 
sea  :  in  fact,  ihe  navy  is  maile  up  of  very  little  else." 

"  How,  then,  is  it,"  atked  Miu  Paulet,  quietly,  "  that 
the  British  tars  are  so  celebrated  in  song  and  story 
for  generous  kind,  and  noble  qualitiesi  if  they  are 
mostly  good-for-nothing  and  graceless  before  tbey  go  to 
sea,  would  not  the  association  of  so  many  evil  chuvcters 
with  each  other  be  more  likely  to  increase  the  bad  pro- 
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pensities  of  cvcrv  imlivi(hi:il,  tliau  to  PoiiYovt  llicai  into 
cxoellcn(>efl  f ' 

Mr.  Carletov  w&a  seldom  unprovided  vrWh  nn  an- 
Ku-cr.  but  he  biul  not  one  lewly  on  the  prc!<enl  ociwion ; 
and  therefore  contented  himtielf  with  takiog  rcfufife  in 
the  general  and  conducive  Msertion,  thafladiea  could 
not  uaderetand  anything  about  Ruch  matters,"  and 
whistling  a  few  bars  of"  'i'he  Laas  thai  loves  a  Sailor." 

Mr.  Carleton  was  wealthy,  maintained  a  handsome 
et>tabli»hnieat,  ftubscribed  to  many  of  the  public  chari- 
ties, was  lavlBh  in  his  dtnotlons  to  the  poor  of  his 
poriith  of  coals  and  blanketa  at  Christmas,  and  half- 
crowns  and  good  advice  all  the  year  round ;  and  was 
known,  at  stated  periodf,  to  purchrtse  hiii  saving,  into 
the  three  per  cent.  oonsoK  No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr. 
Carleton  mw  popular.  A  score  of  blooming  dam!^lR 
hid  n^utailcd  Inn  heart  when  ho  fimt  came  to  settle  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  without  Ruccesa;  to  them 
s  jcceeded  a  d  >zen  hnxum  young  widows :  and  whoo 
the*  in  their  turn  were  dlBcomfiled,  a  berj- of  elderly 
ppinBicrH  took  the  field,  who  discreetly  »urmised,  thiit 
"  Mr.  Carleton  ratght  wish  to  settle  suitably,  but  did 
not  like  Kiddy  rattling  young  flirts."  Mr.  Carleton, 
however,  did  not  succumb  to  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs 
any  more  than  bo  had  done  to  roM»  and  rii^leta ;  but 
he  was  still  welcomed  m  isociety :  he  gave  vell-ordcrcd 
entertainments.  Iiod  socn  much  of  the  world,  was  clever, 
and  had  a  decided  self-possessed  manner,  which  made 
him  appear  Btill  more  so  tlian  he  \cm  in  reality.  He 
wa«  rIso  kind-hearted.  Some  people  called  him  "  every- 
body'D  friend ;"  others  again  maintained,  that  thin 
was  a  daring  fijpire  of  speech,  and  that  "  ever^'-body'a 
friend "  wa.<t  a  character  as  much  ont  of  human  na- 
ture as  the  hero  of  an  hundred  yearn  old  novel  could 
be.  Certain  it  ib,  however,  that  Mr.  Carieton  wa«  everj-- 
bo(ly*«  adviser :  and,  as  his  advice  wis  in  his  o^ii 
o;^inion  very  valuable,  it.  is  charitable  to  conclude,  that 
he  felt  peal  friendship  lor  the  happy  numlwrs  to  whom 
he  proffered  it, 

MiKM  Paulet  wa»  one  of  his  great  favouritco  ;  she  had 
never  annoyed  him  by  making  advances  to  him:  he 
liked  her  ronvemtion/and  enteemed  her  good  qualll  ies ; 
but  Robert  Vernon  wa.^*  the  constant  object  of  liis 
censure.  The  youth,  good  looks,  and  viracity,  which 
atone  for  half  the  faults  of  a  hejidstrong  stripling  in  the 
eye?  of  an  elderly  lady,  are  only  so  many  aggravations 
of  ofTenceH  in  those  of  an  elderly  gentleman ;  and 
Mr.  Carleton  and  Miss  Paulet,  well  as  they  agreed  on 
politics,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  village  gopsip,  and 
thincn  in  general,  were  pei^ually  at  issue  on  the 
question  of  the  merit*  or  demerits  of  the  Spini^ter's 
Heir,  ■ 

Vernon  literally  fulfille<l  the  spcond  p;irt  of  his  liecln- 
ration  to  his  friend:*  concemin;^  hiKKtudies;  he  "  re:i<l 
as  little  as  he  pleased.''  Mr.  Bomford,  however,  made 
no  complaints ;  he  v/m  naturally  ver^'  easy  and  giiod 
tempered,  and  the  frequent  bRskefa  of  fruit,  game,  and 
poultry,  which  ho  received  from  Miss  Paulet,  had  the 
effect  of  wonderfully  softening  his  heart  to  the  failings 
and  indiscretions  of  bin  new  clerk.  Miss  l^nlet  flut- 
tered herself,  that,  because  her  nephew's  progrew  in 
the  law  was  slow,  it  must  also  be  sure;  and  she  was 
delighted  with  his  duty  in  coming  over  so  often  to 
Me  her. 

The  tovn  where  Mr.  Domford  resided  lav  aboat  mid- 
way between  Miss  Paulefs  villa  and  the  "  Great  Metro- 
polis." It  is  true,  that,  for  one  visit  Vernon  paid  to  the 
former,  he  paid  three  to  the  latter  place.  He  gave  hiii 
aunt,  however,  HO  delightful  an  account  of  the  lecturer, 
oratorioB,and(»ne«rHU iofl««,  that  he  attended  in  Ixtndon, 
that  she  was  glad  to  think  he  vaa  enriching  his  mind 
with  flo  much  uaef\il  knowledge ;  and  tnraed  a  deaf  ear 
to  Mr.  C'arleton's  insinuations  about  the  attractions  of 
cigar-.^ali>ons  and  the  Olj-mpic  theatre  I 

At  length,  however,  came  Christmas,  and  brought  in 
its  iraiu  au  abundance  of  bills  to  Vernon,  He  bejrged 
the  several  applicants  to  have  patience;  and,  knowing 


that  he  waa  to  be  ihoaumter's  hdr,  ttioy  khi^  ««- 
sonted  to  oblige  Mm,  and  had  patienee'tin  fiialer,  at 
nhieh  period  they  transferred  their  aeoonnta  t«  the 
spinster  herself. 

Poor  Miss  Paulet !  she  aecmcd  to  live  in  a  new 
region.  Her  villa  suddenly  became  a  rallying  point  for 
odd-looking  strangers  ;  some  with  sharp  eager  viEages, 
some  with  comprised  lips  and  bent  brows ;  some  talk- 
ing of  their  bad  debts,  some  of  their  laige  fkmilies, 
some  of  the  trust  they  bad  giren,  some  of  their  deter 
mination  to  do  what  all  young  poeta  resolve  to  do  (at 
least  in  Terse), "  tmst  no  more and  one  and  all  having 
"  little  accounts "  to  make  up  about  that  time,  which 
rendered  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  little  accotmt 
of  the  individual  in  question,  not  only  desirable,  but 
positively  ncccssart'.  Miss  F^ulet  called  in  the  ud 
of  her  prime-minister,  Mr.  Carleton.  He  advised 
severely  tasing  the  exorbitant  bills  of  the  ttademople, 
defra.Wng  them  under  the  positive  assnranee  of  nevw 
defraying  any  others,  and  reducing  Vernon's  allowance 
one-half.  Miss  Paulet  said  what  thousands  of  people 
have  said  before  her.  that  "  the  advice  was  very  good, 
but  that  she  had  nci  nerve  and  spirit  to  follow  it." 
She  paid  Ihe  tradespeople  in  full,  received  the  com- 
pliment generally  given  hy  the  lower  orders  to  liber- 
ality and  profusion  in  their  superiorA,  tbra  "  she  was 
a  perfect  lady,"  and  then  sent  for  her  nephew,  lec- 
tured him  as  she  thought  unmercifully,  cautioned  him 
against  ever  letting  Ruch  a  thing  occur  again,  and, 
on  her  next  visit  to  Lontlon,  purchased  fur  him,  at 
the  Soho  Bazaar,  a  beautiful  little  case,  purple  mo- 
rocco without,  and  white  satin  within,  with  "  Klls 
Paid,"  printed  in  gold  lettem  on  the  bai'k  of  H ! 

A  year  passed  by,  and  Miss  Paulet  persuaded  herself 
that  VemoQ  wa«  quite  a  reformed  character ;  he  paid 
frequent  \-ifits  to  the  village,  not  altogether  however  on 
his  aimt'M  account.  Mr.  Anson,  one  of  her  neighbours, 
had  jui^t  received  a  beautiful  daughter  from  boarding 
school :  the  &ir  Heleiu,  wa'»  evidently  pleased  with  the 
attentions  of  Vernon,  and  Miss  Paulet  trusted  that  he 
wax  too  busy  in  making  lore  to  find  time  to  run  into 
debt  Alas  I  the  good  spinster  little  knew  how  much 
time  may  be  found  for  various  things,  by  an  acUve- 
spirited  young  mjiu,  who  never  devotes  any  of  bis  honri 
to  his  piYifcHtional  calling,  Christmas  came  again,  and 
thist  time  the  tradespeople  did  not  lake  in  their 
account*  to  Vcmon,  but  wisely  thought  it  would  he 
a  saving  of  time  and  trouble  to  convey  tiiem  at  once 
to  their  ultimate  bead-quarters,  the  villa  of  Us  aunt: 

Miss  Paulet  was  shocked  and  astonished.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton declared  that  he  felt  no  surprise  at  all.  "  They  are 
just  twice  the  amount  of  those  of  the  former  j-ear." 
he  drily  said,  nfter  looking  them  over, — "  Fihould  they 
increaKe  every  year  by  a  similar  system  of  arithmetic, 
your  property  will  become  enviably  small  and  easy  to 
be  reckoned  about  ten  years  hence."  Miw  I^uletwcpt, 
but  declared  her  resolution  to  pay  the  bills ;  she  how- 
ever suffered  Mr,  Carleton  to  tax  them,  and  they  me 
reduced  about  a  third,  by  the  discovery  of  the  many 
glaring  impositions  contained  in  them :  in  conneqnmco 
of  which  Bcrutiur,  Miss  l*aulet's  lady-like  chancto' 
sustained  an  irreparable  shock  in  the  opinion  of  her 
nephew's  crediton>. 

Mr.  Carleton  called  on  Yemon.  "  Will  you  ohUge 
me,"  he  said,  "  by  showing  me  the  morocco  csm.  tlut 
was  presented  to  you  last  year  by  your  aunt  for  the 
I  preser\-ation  of  pud  hills  T    Vernon  opened  his  writing- 
'  desk,  and  took  it  out :  it  was  wrapped  in  ita  original 
[  silver-paper,  the  morocco  was  uncreaaed,  the  nittn  was 
'  unrumpled ;  it  had  evidently  never  been  profaned  by 
the  presence  of  even  a  solitary  bill  I    Upon  this  hint, 
Mr.  Carieton  spake,  and  his  speech  was  long  and 
energetic,— sound  and  wise.   Mr.  Carieton^-  bowem, 
VAA  unfortunately  among  that  class  of  persona  who  bold 
Mrs.  Malaprop's  opinion,  that  ''  nothing  is  so  concili- 
ating to  young  people  as  severity."   Vernon  was  un- 
acciiRtonied  to  lie  found  fault  with,  and  replied  in 
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resentful  language  to  a  remonBtruico,  vlttch.  If  couched 
in  eivil  temu,  would  at  least  have  von  from  him  an 
nmrerii)  kind. 

Mr.  Carleton  left  him,  to  renew  hia  endeaTouTH  to 
harden  MisB  Paulet's  heart  againitt  her  rebel  heir ;  and 
Vernon,  anxious  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  same  lady, 
(who,  even  he  acknowledged,  had  aome  Uttie  reason  to 
compbun  of  him,)  sat  down  to  indite  a  penitential 
letter  to  her.  He  had  not  proceeded  beyond  the  first 
line,  when  it  occurred  to  htm  that  an  addresn  to  her 
in  poetry  wonld  be  far  more  suitable  to  the  oxigencien 
of  the  case.  He  had  occasionally  produced  a  few  meltr 
ing  stanzas,  which  had  eiren  full  Rattsfaction  to  Helena 
Anson ;  and  the  partifJity  of  the  elder  lady  to  him 
l»eing  quite  as  decided  as  that  of  the  younger  one. 
he  WBH  in  hopes  of  finding  in  her  at  least  as  indulgent 
a  critic 

He  was  rather  puzzled  how  to  entitle  his  production. 
An  aunt  is  certainly  the  most  unpoeticitl  of  all  rclatinn- 
hhip».  Fathers,  mothers,  RiHters,  and  brotbcnt,  all  fill 
up  part  of  a  line  smoothly  and  deligbtfully :  grand- 
fitbers  and  grandmotbers,  with  tbeirsilverj'  hair,  vene- 
rable aspect  and  wise  sayings,  may  be  brought  in  with 
gr«at  effect;  even  a  cousin  does  very  well  for  lively 
pociry,  witness  Uie  pretty  little  song,  begiuaing,— 

Pray,  hndyon  erfr  a  cousin  ? 
Did  your  cousin  happen  to  liag? 
Sixtcn  we've  nil     the  duien. 
Bnt  a  connn'i  a  different  thing !" 

An  aunt,  however,  can  be  done  nothing  wilb ;  she  la 
eminently  prosaic  ,-  she  may  be  a  very  excellent  ^r- 
itonage  jn  real  life,  bnt  uie  is  incapable  of  figuring 
in  a  »tanza.  Connequently  Vcmon  resolved  on  entitling 
bis  poem,  "  Lines  lo  a  verj-  dear  friend,"  and  he  praised 
the  benevolence  of  his  annt  so  enthusiastically,  and 
pourwl  such  an  unsparing  storm  of  indignation  on  bis 
own  head,  that  the  poor  spinster  actually  shed  tears 
over  it,  and  declared  that  nothing  so  affecting  and 
beautiful  had  ever  been  written  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Hyroo's  "  Fare  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever."  Mr.  Carle- 
Ion's  complaint  of  Vemon  could  nol>  have  been  offered 
at  a  worse  time.  Mitw  Paulet  was  "  certain  that  a 
Younjf  man  who  had  sneli  a  fine  taete  for  poetry,  and 
such  a  very  humble  opiniou  of  himself,  would  eventually 
turn  out  an  admirable  character."  Mr.  Carleton  next 
essayed  his  eloquence  on  Mr.  Anson,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  that  a  young  man  who  never  pud  bis 
bills  was  a  very  ineligible  suitor  for  his  daughter, 
but  Mr.  Anson,  "  good  easy  man,"  was  disposed  to  let 
Ihingn  take  their  course.  "  No  doubt,"  he  said,  "  Miss 
l:*aulet  would  enable  her  nephew  to  make  a  suitable 
settlement  on  any  lady  be  might  select ;  Mr.  Vemon  had 
an  racetloit  temper  and  understanding,  and  was  just  the 
MHt  of  person  for  whom  a  judicious  wife  would  be  likely 
to  do  wonders."  Mr.  Carleton,  baflBed  in  all  his  efforts, 
now  sat  down  to  investigate,  more  narrowly  than  ever, 
the  bills  which  Miss  Paulet  bad  defrayed  for  bcr  nephew ; 
it  struck  him  ttiat  they  included  not  only  the  supcr- 
floitiet,  bnt  Uie  nceeaaarles  of  life ;  what  then  could  baxe 
liectnne  of  Vernon's  liberal  allowance  t  Hr.  Carieton 
determined  privately  to  interrogate  an  individual  in 
Vernon's  service,  whom  some  would  denominate  apage, 
some  a  tiger,  and  some  a  footboy,  according  to  their 
respective  modes  of  phraseology,  as  to  the  pursuits  and 
wbercaboiits  of  his  master.  Tlic  "  little  page  "  indig- 
nantly refused  balf>a-crown,  cast  a  relenting  glance  upon 
tt  ve  shillings,  acknowledged  that  he  had  some  misgivings 
aboat  his  master  at  the  sight  of  balf-arsovereign,  and, 
when  a  whole  one  was  put  into  his  hand,  made  a  full, 
true,  and  particular  confession  of  every  thing  in  his 
IK>wer  to  reveal.  Vemon  was  in  tbe  habit  of  frequenting 
a  gaming-house  in  Regent-i>treet ;  how  he  was  first  led 
there  tho  little  page  could  not  toll,  but,  as  the  circum- 
stances  of  bis  introduction  to  that  scene  of  vice  may 
i-onvey  a  useful  warning  to  some  of  my  readers,  I  will 
narrate  them. 


()ne  evening,  Vemon  was  walking  down  Regent«trcet 
with  two  young  men  of  good  character,  and  irreproach- 
able habits;  the  one  had  recently  arrived  from  the 
country,  and  his  friend  bad,  with  praiseworthy  persever- 
ance, been  escorting  him  to  all  tbe  sights  of  London ; — 
he  had  been  stunned  with  music,  stupified  by  lectures, 
bewildered  by  architecture,  dazzled  by  paintings ;  not 
a  talking  canaiy,  learned  fiea,  or  domino-playing  dog 
had  been  suffered  to  escape  him  !  "  I  have  seen  every- 
thing in  L«idon  but  a  gaming-house,"  was  his  remark 
to  his  friend.  "  Then  you  shall  be  very  diortly  enlight- 
ened," replied  the  other,  "  I  hare  once  been  shown  the 
outside  of  a  place  of  that  description,  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  more  than  twenty  doors  from  us."  "  Ifay,"  said 
Vemon,  "  do  not  let  us  expose  ourselves  to  temptation ; 
it  i^  culpable  to  encourage  by  onr.preaence  Uiat  which 
in  itself  is  so  manifestly  wrong,  and  we  can  ndther 
;  wish  to  enrich  the  worthless  frequenters  of  such  a  place 
\  at  our  expense,  nor  to  win  from  them  (as  perhaps  they 
.  would  allow  us  at  first  to  do)  a  portion  of  their  iUgotten 
;  gainn."  "  My  conscience  is  quite  at  case  on  that  score," 
replied  his  companion,  "  I  will  depontavoiy  low  stake, 
and  if  I  win  it,  will  give  it  in  charity  to  the  next '  Cose 
of  ileal  DistreBS,'  that  is  properly  authenticated  in  the 
ncw<tpapers ;  as  for  the  encouragement  of  my  presence, 
if  that  DC  deemed  very  valuable  by  the  ruling  poweta  of 
tbe  e<:tabliRhmont,  tho  mortification  will  be  propor- 
tionably  great  when  tboy  find  that  I  never  pay  them, 
a  t:ccond  visit"  The  visitor  from  the  countiy  expressed 
his  acqoiescence  In  thefo  opinions,  Vemon  was  restrained 
by  false  shame  from  offering  any  further  opposition,  and 
tbo  trio  entered,  and  received  a  ready  welcome.  They 
remained  there  for  an  hour;  tbe  country'  novice  had 
lost  a  trifle,  which  he  Raid  he  should  willingly  enter  in 
bir)  pocket-book  ai>  one  of  his  initiation-fees  for  seeing 
the  curiosities  of  London ;  his  friend  had  won  a  small 
sum,  of  which  he  declarod  he  should  only  consider 
himself  the  steward  for  the  next  "  accredited  case  of 
real  distress"  in  the  Morning  Pofit.  A'emon  had  won 
more  largely ;  hiacye  was  kindled,  and  his  cheek  flashed, 
by  success,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  his  companions 
could  persuade  him  to  leave  the  &tal  temple  of  vice 
which  they  had  beguiled  him  into  entenng.  This 
reckless  and  unadvised  visit  produced  no  evil  to  two  of 
the  party  In  question ;  the  one  rognrded  It  as  an  evening 
exhibition,  uul  a  veiy  stupid  one the  other  bad  a 
natural  aversion  to  cards  and  dioe,  and  when  he  played 
a  game  at  picqnet  with  his  mother,  or  a  hit  at  back- 
gammon with  his  father,  oon»idcred  that  he  had  been 
making  a  noble  sacrifice  of  inclination  at  tbe  shrine 
of  filial  duty.  Vemon,  however,  had  in  him  all  the 
elements  of  a  gamester;  the  excitement  of  the  scene 
appeared  to  place  him  in  a  new  existence :  be  baa  also 
beenaomewnat  annoyed  by  having  exceeded  hiaidlow- 
ance,  and  imagined  that  the  rotipe  et  noir  table  was  to 
open  to  him  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth ;  he  again 
visited  the  house,  was  affain  successful,  till  at  length  his 
fortune  changed,  or  more  properly  the  plans  changed 
of  tho?e  who  had  from  policy  allowed  him  to  be  fortu- 
nate :  be  was  plundered  and  victimized,  and  leaolved  to 
play  till  he  should  recover  back  his  losses,  bat.  Instead 
of  le^''waing  tbe  amount  of  them,  he  only  added  to  it 
IIuw  cautious  ought  we  to  be,  not  only  to  avoid  terap- 
t-itiou  ouniclves,  but  to  avoid  leadiugotbcrs  into  it.  The 
fiurc  may  not  bo  hurtful  to  our  peculiar  tastes  and 
pro^Kinfitiefl,  which  may  be  fatally  iojurious  to  those  of 
our  friend ;  we  chould  persist  in  walking  in  the  narrow 
n-ay,  even  although  we  relj'  on  regaining  it  after  ashort 
deviation  from  it,  for  the  sanction  of  oar  example  may 
induce  others  to  stray,  who  wilt  never  i^in  have  firm- 
ncsH  to  return  to  the  path  from  whence  they  have  wan- 
dered. 

^Ir.  Carleton  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  the  evil 
deeds  of  Vemon,  and  his  communication  met  with  all 
the  success  whicli  he  wished.  Mr.  Anaon forbade  Vemon 
to  continue  his  addresses  to  Helena^  and  Miss  Paulet 
was  ulitmlntely  stunned  by  the  Intelligenoe ;  she  had  no 
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idea  that  nming  enr  exiBtad  in  middlios  life,  but  had 
thought  that  its  profcmors  vere  entirely  confined  to 
earle  and  marquises  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bwindlem  and 
black-lega  on  the  other.  Vernon  waa  remonstrated  with, 
admouiBhed^—promiBed  to  amend,  relapsed,  and  bad  too 
much  candour  to  deny  bis  relapse  wben  questioned  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Carleton  had  a  long  private  interview 
with  Miss  Paulet,  there  was  a  word  which  he  had  fre- 
quently uttered  in  the  course  of  it  which  kept  ringing 
afterwards  in  her  ear,  even  as  though  it  had  been  some 
cabalistic  apcll  constantly  repeated  by  a  mysterious 
Toive     that  word  was—"  Diainheritannr" 


POPULAR  TEAE-BOOK. 
Augtut  ie.—it  Kocl'c  Dofl. 

HUTBT  BOXl. 

THB^OoIdoi  Legend  "relatM  of  SL  Boch»  or  Bock, 
that  he  waa  healed  of  a  pcBtilence  by  revelation  of  an 
angel;  and  afterwards,  with  touching  and  blessing, 
cured  all  the  sick  in  the  cily  of  Placentia :  that,  being 
imprisoned,  and  about  to  depart  this  life,  be  prayed 
that  be  might  iivo  three  days  longer,  in  contemplation 
of  the  Passion,  which  wa»  granted  him ;  md  that  on 
the  tttlrd  day  an  angel  came  to  him,  saying,  "  0  !  Bock, 
-  Odd  sendeth  me  for  thy  soul ;  what  thon  now  desireat 
thou  shouldst  ask :  "—that  St.  Bock  implored,  that  who- 
ever prayed  to  him,  after  his  decease,  might  be  delivered 
from  pestilence ;  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost :  that  anon, 
an  angel  brought  from  heaven  a  table,  whereon  waa 
divinely  written,  in  letters  of  gold,  that  it  was  granted, 
— "  That  who  that  calleth  on  St  Rock  meekly,  he  shall 
not  be  hurt  with  any  hurt  of  pestilence;" — Lhat  the 
angel  laid  the  table  under  St.  itock's  head;  and  the 
people  of  the  city  buried  him  solemnly,  and  he  was 
canonized  by  the  Pope  gloriously.  The  expression 
"  sound  as  a  roach,"  may  have  been  derived  from  fami- 
liarity with  tlte  above  medieval  legend  of  this  saiot. 
Ho  was  esteemed  the  patron  of  all  afflicted  with  the 
plague,  and  they  believed  in  his  ability  to  make  tbem 
as  "  sound"  Mhimaelf. 

Among  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Michael, 
Spurrier-gate.  York,  is  the  following  entrj* ; — 

"  1518.— Paid  for  wiiting  of  S.  Royke  Uasse, 
0/.  Og.  9(1,"  which  "  writing  "  was  probably  a  new  copy 
of  the  music  appropriated  to  St.  Roeh'a  Day. 

InSirThomaaOverbury's  "Characters,  "iiondon.ieso, 
nnder  that  of  the  Franklin,  he  writes,—"  He  allows  of 
honest  pastime,  and  thinks  not  the  bones  of  the  dead 
anything  bruised,  or  the  worse  for  it,  though  the  country 
I;wae»  dance  in  the  churchyard  after  even  song.  Ruck 
i^loKUAY,  and  the  wake  in  summer,  shrovings,  the 
wukeful  ketches  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  hoky,  or  seed 
cake,  [i.e..,  that  which  in  distributed  to  the  people  at 
barvcjtt  home,]  tbe*«e  he  yearlj-  keeps,  yet  holds  thtm 
no  relics  of  popery."  A  few  years  earlier,  a  pcet 
sings 

"  ril  duly  keep  for  thy  delight,  Roek  MmAiy,  and  the  wake, 
llitvc  slirovinjpi.Chriiiimnst^ainbolBjWitlilhe  hoky  and  scetl  eaki ." 

St  Bock's  Day  wax  formerly  celebrated  in  England  as 
a  general  Harvest  Homi,  a  rural  bolidaj^  to  which  we 
have  elsewhere  briefly  adverted,  and  which  has  been 
well  styled,  "  the  great  August  festival  of  the  countrj-," 
The  phrase  "  Harvest  Home,"  from  the  Saxon,  hwrfrnt, 
or  herb-feast,  is  defined  to  be,  "the  last  load  of  the 
harvest,  the  feast  at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  a  song  sung 
at  the  end  of  the  harve-tt ;  the  opportunity  of  gathering 
h:irvest  treasure."  This  festivity  is  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity ;  probably,  indeed,  as  old  as  agriculture  itself 
.\mong  the  heathens,  the  masters  of  families,  when 
they  had  got  in  their  harvest,  were  accustomed  to  feaut 
with  their  servants  who  had  laboured  for  them  in  tilling 
the  ground.   The  antiquary,  Bonme,  is  of  opinion,  that 


the  Pagans  copied  this  usage  from  the  Hebnwi.  la 

Christian  countries,  the  rustics  have  always  feasted  and 
rejoiced  at  the  close  of  harvest.  In  France,  lentp. 
Henry  IV.,  the  peasants  at  this  season  fixed  upon  some 
holiday  to  meet  together,  and  have  a  little  regale  (by 
them  called  the  Harvest  Qoaling);  to  which  they 
invited  not  only  each  other,  but  even  their  masters, 
who  pleased  them  greatly  when  they  condescended  to 
partake  of  it.  Harvest  Home  was  joyously  celebrated 
by  our  ancestors,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  among  ns 
to  our  own  day*.  A  traveller  in  England,  in  1698, 
speaking  of  W  indsor,  relates,—"  As  we  were  returning 
to  our  inn,  wo  happened  to  meet  some  countrv  people 
celebrating  their  Harvest  Home;  their  last  \oaK  of  corn 
they  crown  with  fiowere,  having  besides  an  image  richly 
dressed,  by  which,  perhaps,  they  would  signi^  Ceres  ■ 
this  they  keep  moving  about,  while  men  and  women' 
men  and  maid-servants,  riding  through  the  streeta  in 
the  cart,  shout  as  loud  as  they  can,  till  they  arrive  at 
the  ham."   A  writer  in  1661,  observes,  "  The  furmenty 

Sot  welcomes  home  the  harvest  cart,  and  the  garland  of 
owers  crowns  the  capuin  of  the  reapers;  the  battle  of 
the  field  is  now  stoutly  fought.  The  pipe  and  the  tabor 
are  now  busily  set  at  work ;  and  the  lad  and  the  lass 
will  hare  no  lead  on  their  heels.  O  I  'tis  the  merry 
time  wherein  honest  neighbours  make  good  ch?er  and 
God  is  glorified  in  His  blessings  on  the  earth."  In 
Herrick's  He»pende«  are  the  following  verses  on  the 
"  Hock  cart"  \  i.e.,  that  which  brings  home  the  last  load 
of  com  to  the  baml,  or  Harvest  Home  :  — 

"  Com?,  (0D8  of  Sammer,  ly  whose  toil 
We  are  the  lords  of  wine  and  oil. 
By  whose  tough  labours  and  roiif;h  hands, 
M  e  rip  up  first,  then  reap  our  lands. 
Crown'd  with  the  ears  of  corn,  now  como^ 
And  t4J  the  pipe  sing  Harvest  home ; 
Come  forth,  my  lord,  and  see  the  Oart, 
Drest  up  with  all  the  countrj'  art. 
See  here  a  Mawkin,  there  a  sheet, 
A«  spotless,  pure,  as  it  is  sweet: 
TTm  liorset,  mares,  and  fris-kinfr  fillies 
(Clad,  all  in  linen,  white  as  Ulin), 
The  harvest  swsius  and  wenches  bound 
For  joy  to  see  the  Hock  Cnrt  crown'd 
Abont  the  Cjirt,  hear  how  the  rout 
Of  rural  voungUngs  raise  the  shout ; 
Pressing  before,  some  coming  after. 
Those  with  a  shout,  and  these  « ith  laughter. 
Some  bleu  the  Curt ;  some  kii-s  the  sheaves ; 
Some  prank  them  up  with  oaken  leaves  : 
Some  croM  the  fill-Uoree,  some,  with  pi-at 
Devotion,  strike  the  hoine-borne  wheat  j 
WhLe  other  rustics,  less  altent 
To  prayers  than  to  merriment, 
Bun  after  with  their  breccliea  rent. 
Well,  on,  brave  boys,  to  jour  lord's  hearth, 
Glilfving  w^th  lire,  where,  for  your  mirth. 
You  siiull  see  first  the  liirge  and  ehief 
FoundHtion  of  jour  feast,  fat  beef: 
With  upper  stories,  mulion,  venl. 
And  bncun,  which  makes  full  the  meal  - 
With  sev'nil  dishes  standing  hy,  ' 
As  here  a  custard,  there  a  pic, 
And  here  all  tempting  frumenty. 
And  for  to  make  the  merry  eiicer, 
If  smirking  wine  be  wanting  herv. 
There's  that  which  drowns  all  care,  itoot  beer." 

Saoh  waji  an  old  English  Han-est  Home,  in  the 
merrie"  days  of  Charles  11.  The  usages  now,  or  liU 
lately,  observed  at  this  festival  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  are  too  numerous  to  be  describctl  at  lame  •  wc 
niuMt,  therefore,  confine  ourwlves  to  a  brief  account  of 
such  as  seem  most  deserving  of  notice.  A  S>x)toh 
writer,  in  1797,  remarks,  that  it  wa*  the  custom  till 
very  recently,  at  Longforgrtn,  in  the  countv  of  Perth  to 
,'ive  what  was  called  a  Maiden  Feast,  upon  the  finish- 
iLgof  the  Harvest;  and  to  prepare  for  which,  the  hist 
handful  of  corn  reaped  in  the  field  was  called  the  Maiden 
It  was  geneinlly  contrived  that  this  should  fall  into  the 
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hands  of  one  of  the  finest  girls  present,  iras  decorated 
with  ribands,  and  brought  home  in  triumph,,  vith  the 
music  of  fiddles  and  bagpipes.  A  good  dinner  wan 
given  to  the  whole  band,  and  the  evening  gpent  in 
joTialitf  and  dancing,  while  the  girl  who  took  the  Maiden 
was  the  quoen  of  the  fcoHt ;  a^ter  which,  this  handful  of 
com  was  arranged  generally  in  the  form  of  a  eros^,  and 
hang  up,  with  the  date  of  the  year,  in  some  conspicuous 
part  of  the  house.  Brand  says,  that "  at  the  completion  of 
the  harveatthere  in,  in  Shropshire  and  Herts,  asport  called 
'  Crying  the  Mare.'  The  reapers  tie  together  the  tops 
of  the  last  bladea  of  eom,  which  is  Mart,  and  standing 
at  some  distance,  throw  tirtir  aiddes  at  it,  and  be  who 
cuts  the  knot  has  the  prize,  with  acclamations  and  good 
cheer."  He  adds,  that  at  Hitchin,  Herts,  "  each  ftnner 
drives  furiously  home  with  the  last  load  of  his  com, 
while  the  people  run  after  him  with  bowls  full  of  water 
in  order  to  throw  on  it.  This  is  also  anompanied  with 
great  shooting."  The  same  author  informs  ns  that  at 
Werington,  Devonshire,  when  a  fknner  finishes  his 
reaptnif,  a  small  quantity  of  the  ears  of  the  last  com  are 
twisted  or  tied  together  into  a  "curious  kind  of  figure," 
which  is  brought  home  with  loud  huzzas,  hung  up  over 
the  table,  and  kept  till  the  next  year.  The  owner  would 
think  it  extremely  unlucky  to  part  with  this,  which  is 
callod  "a  knaefc."  The  reapers  whoop  and  hollow, 
"  a  knack  I  a  knack  !  well  cut  I  well  bound  !  well 
shocked  !"  and  in  some  place!*,  in  "a  sort  of  mockery" 
they  add,  "  well  scattered  on  the  ground  ! "  In  the 
north  of  the  above  county  the  harvest  people  have  a 
custom  of  "crying  the  neck."  An  old  man  (when  the 
labourers  are  reaping  the  lost  field  of  wheat)  goes  round 
to  the  shocks  ana  shaarea,  and  picks  out  a  little  bundle 
of  all  the  best  cars  lie  can  find  ;  this  bundle  he  ties  up 
vary  neat  and  trim,  and  plats  and  arranges  the  straws 
very  tastefally.  This  la  called  "  the  neck  "of  wheat, 
or  whe%ten-ears.  After  the  field  is  cut  out,  the  reapers, 
binders,  and  the  women,  stand  round  in  a  circle.  The 
person  with  "  the  neck,"  stands  in  the  centre,  grasping 
it  with  both  bis  bands.  He  fimt  stoops  and  holds  it 
Dear  the  ground,  and  all  the  men,  forming  a  ring,  take 
off  their  hats,  stooping  and  holding  them  with  both 
hand-i  towards  the  earth.  They  then  all  begin  at  once 
in  a  very  prolonged  and  harmonious  tone  to  cry,  "  the 
ne.'k  ! "  at  the  same  time  slowly  raising  themselves  up-, 
riicht,  and  elevating  their  arms  and  hat-s  above  their 
he^ids;  the  person  with  "  the  neck  "  bIro  raising  it  on 
hii^Ii.  This  is  done  thrice.  They  then  change  Ihcir 
cry  to  "  wee  yen  !  "  "  way  yen  ! "  which  they  sound  in 
the  same  prolonged  and  slow  manner  as  before,  with 
singular  barniony  and  eflfect,  three  times.  Thislast  cry 
is  accompanied  with  tho  same  movements  of  the  body 
and  arms  as  in  crj'ing  -'the  neck."  They  then  all  burst 
out  into  a  loud  and  joyoun  laugh,  flinging  up  their  hats 
and  caps  into  the  air,  capering  about,  and  perhaps 
klwing  the  girls.  One  of  them  then  get«  "  the  neck," 
and  runs  as  hard  att  he  can  dowp  to  the  farm-honse, 
where  the  dairy-maid,  or  one  of  the  young  female 
servants,  stands  at  the  door,  prepared  with  a  pall  of 
water.  If  he  who  holds  "  the  nci-k  "  can  manage  to  get 
into  the  house  unseen,  or  openly  by  any  other  way 
than  the  door  at  which  the  maiden  stands  with  her 
bucket,  then  he  may  lawfully  kiss  her :  but,  if  otherwise, 
he  ia  regularly  soared  with  tho  contents  of  the  pail. 
The  ol^ject  of  crying  "  the  neck "  ia  to  girt  the  snr- 
ronnding  country  notice  of  the  fiid  of  harvest ;  and  by 
"  wee  yon  "  iH  meant  "  we  have  ended."  We  are  informed 
that  the  above  practice  Is  on  the  decline.  "  I  have  seen," 
H-r.s  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland, 
"in  some  places  an  image  appareled  in  great  finery, 
cr-twned  with  flowers,  a  sheaf  of  com  placed  under  her 
arm.  and  a  sickle  In  her  hand,  carried  out  of  the  village 
in  the  morning  of  the  conclusive  reaping  day,  with 
music  and  much  clamour  of  the  reapers,  into  the  field, 
where  it  stands  fixed  on  a  pole  all  day,  and  when  the 
reaping  ia  done,  is  brought  home  in  like  manner.  This 
tbejr  call  the  harvest  queen."  Brand  reoorda  that  -tUs 


custom  continued  till  within  half  a  century  ago ;  and 
that  (he  "  image  "  was  termed  a  harvest  doll,  or  terij 
(com)  babi/.  In  Norfolk  the  last,  or  "  horkey  load  "  (as 
it  is  there  called)  is  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers, 
aud  sometimes  a  sort  of  kern  baby  is  placed  on  the  top, 
in  front.  This  load  is  attended  by  all  the  reapers,  kc. 
with  hallooiog  and  shouting.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
Jarm-yard  the  miatre-'ss  and  maids  come  out  to  gladden 
their  eyes  with  this  welcome  scene,  aud  bcstirthcmselvcs 
to  prepare  the  substantial  and  homely  feast.  It  is  still 
usual  with  some  of  the  farmers  to  invite  their  neigh- 
bours to  the  "  hotkqr  supper."  When  the  cloth  Is  re- 
moved they  leave  the  house.  The  men  and  boys  form 
a  circle  by  taking  hold  of  hands,  and  one  of  the  party, 
standing  in  the  centre,  having  a  gofch  of  "  horkey  ale  " 
plaoed  Mftr  him  on  the  ground,  with  a  bom  or  sort  of 
tin  trumpet  in  his  hand,  makes  a  signal,  and  "halloo  ! 
lar-r-r  r-r-r-r-r-r-r-i^e-ess  "  is  given  as  loud  and  as  long 
as  their  lungs  will  allow.  At  the  same  time  they  raise 
their  hands  as  high  asth^y  can,  still  keeping  hold.  The 
person  in  the  centre  blows  on  the  bom  one  continued 
blast  as  long  as  the  "halloo-largess."  This  is  done  three 
times,  and  immediately  followed  by  three  successive 
whoops;  and  then  the  "  horkey  ale "  is  freely  quaffed. 
At  this  time  the  hallootng-Isrgeas  is  generally  petfonned 
with  three  times  three.  This  over,  they  return  to  the 
supper  table,  and  when  the  potent  Itqoor  nas  been  duly 
honoured,  the  lord  of  the  harvest  (the  person  who  goes 
second  in  the  reap)  accompanied  by  his  lady,  with  two 

filates  in  his  hand,  goes  to  his  master's  guests,  and  so- 
icits  a  largess  from  each  of  ihem.  The  collection 
made,  they  join  their  party  again  at  the  table.  The 
"  lord"  recounts  the  success  he  has  met  with,  a  fresh 
zest  is  given  to  hilarity,  and  dancing  begins.  A  rustic 
drama  Is  usndly  acted  on  these  occasions,  which  greatly 
increases  the  merriment.  One  of  the  revellers,  habited 
as  a  female,  feigns  to  be  taken  with  a  violent  tooth-ache, 
and  the  doctor  is  sent  for.  He  soon  appean,  mounted 
on  the  back  of  one  of  the  othermen.  The  doctor  brings 
with  him  the  tongs,  which  he  uses  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  tooth.  This  is  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe 
placed  in  the  mouth ;  a  &inting  takes  place  from  the 
violence  of  the  operation,  aud  the  bellows  are  employed 
as  a  means  of  restoring  the  pretended  sutTerer.  The 
"  horkey "  ia  usually  finished  by  the  ceremony  of 
drinking  healths  in  a  sort  of  catch  or  glee,  which  fs  as 
follows ; — 

Firtit  the  miatreag: — 
"  Now  supper  is  over,  and  all  things  are  uast, 
npre'a  our  misttess's  good  health  m  a  full  flowing  glaw, 
Rhc  is  a  good  mistreas,  she  pnvidei  ni  good  chm. 
Here's  our  miatreas's  good  health,  boys~Coiiie  drink  ia^  your 
beer, — 

She  is  a  good  miitress,  she  prorides  u  good  cheer. 
Here's  our  tuiatren's  good  jieaUh,  boys — Come  diink  ^  yonr 
beer." 

AJifr  the  mistress  the  mader  : — 

"  Here's  health  to  our  nuwter,  the  lord  of  tho  feast. 
Gov  bless  hia  endravours,  and  give  him  increaae. 
And  send  him  good  props,  that  we  may  meet  mother  ynur, 
Hera's  onr  maUxfu  good  health,  boya — Corae  drink  kalf  your 
beer. 

Goo  send  liim  good  eropa,  &o. — Come  drink  of  yonr  beer." 

During  the  time  the  catch  is  going  round,  the  whole 
parly  are  standing,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
drinker,  they  join  the  chorus.  The  glass  circulates  (be- 
ginning with  the  "lord,")  in  regular  succession  through 
the  company.  If  the  drinker  be  taken  off  his  giia^, 
and  should  drink  off  bis  beer  at  the  pause  in  the  cittch, 
he  Is  liable  to  a  forfeit,  and  if  one  of  the  chorus  mis- 
pla<%s  the  words  half  and  of,  which  not  unfrequcntly 
happens,  be  incurs  a  ^milar  penalty.  Where  the  liquor 
Qom  very  freely,  and  there  is  a  &mily,  it  is  some- 
times u^ual  to  carry  on  the  catch  through  the  difl'cront 
branches,  with  variations  composed  nr  the  purpose, 
perhaps  at  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

On  the  following  day  the  party  (having  various 
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coloured  ribands  on  their  hale,  and  steeple  or  sugar-loaf 
fonoed  caps,  decked  with  coloured  pi^r,  &c.)  go  round 
among  the  neighbouring  brmerB  to  teste  their  horkey 
beer,  and  solicit  largem.  The  money  so  collected  is 
oaaally  spent  at  night  in  the  alebouso,  where  tobacco 
and  ale  are  consumed  by  the  men,  and  a  tea  table  cet 
out  for  their  wives  and  sweethearts.  In  Kent,  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest,  a  figure  la  compofied  of  some  of  the 
best  com  the  field  produce*,  and  called  an  irg^rl. 
This  is  afterwanU  cnrionsly  drmsed  by  the  women,  and 
adorned  with  paper  trunminge  cut  to  resemble  a  cap, 
mffiea,  handkerchief,  be.  of  the  finest  lace.  It  is  brought 
home  upon  the  wagon  containing  the  last  load  of  com, 
and  the  reapers  suppoAe  that  it  entitles  them  to  a  supper 
at  the  expense  of  thslr  employers.  In  Qloucestersbire 
and  Snfiolk,  when  the  last  load  entera  the  Eorm-yard,  he 
who  has  the  loudest  and  the  clearest  Toicc,  mounts  upon 
a  neighbouring  shed  and  shoutR  : 

"  Wc  have  plouf^hed,  we  liave  sowm). 
W>  have  reaped,  wt  liavc  moweil. 
We  have  broufrtit  Iwmc  even*  loud, 
Uip,  hip,  liip,  Harrftl'&ime  !" 

A  correspoadeat  in  Ifone'i  En-fyDny  Book  gives  the 
following  picturesque  dcscriptiou  of  the  Hock>«art  and 
its  accessorieA  at  Ilawhc^^bury,  on  the  top  of  Cotawold. 
"  As  we  approached  the  isolated  hamlet,  we  were  '  aware' 
of  a  may-pole — that  unsophisticated  trophy  of  inoo- 
cence,  gaiety,  and  plenty ;  and  aa  we  drew  near,  aaw  that 
it  was  decorated  with  nowera  and  ribands  fluttering  in 
the  evening  breeze.  Under  it  stood  a  wagon  with  its 
full  complement  of  men,  women,  children,  flowers,  and 
com,  and  a  handsome  team  of  horses  tranquilly  enjoy- 
ing their  share  of  the  fineiy  and  revelry  of  the  scene ; 
for  scarlet  bows  and  sunflowers  had  been  lavished  on 
their  winkers  with  no  niggard  band.  On  the  first  horw 
■at  a  damsel,  no  doubt  intending  to  represent  Ceres ; 
■he  had  on,  of  course,  a  white  dress  and  straw-bonnet — 
for  could  Cores  or  any  other  goddess  appear  in  a  rural 
English  festival  in  any  other  costume  1  A  broad  yellow 
aaah  encompassed  a  waist  that  evinced  a  glorious  and 
enormous  contempt  for  claB»ical  proportion  and  modem 
folly  in  its  elaborate  dimensions."  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke 
relates  that  in  Cambridgeshire,  at  the  Hmckie,  as  it  is 
called,  "  a  clown  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  having  hia 
face  paint«d,  his  head  decorated  with  ean  of  com,  and 
bearing  about  him  other  symbola  of  Ceres,  is  oilled  the 
Harresl  Queen,  and  carried  in  a  wagon,  with  great  pomp 
and  loud  nhouts,  through  tho  streets,  the  horses  being 
covered  with  white  Hbeets."  Herrick,  as  wo  have  seen, 
in  the  verses  l>cforc  cited,  informs  us  that  the  laat- 
named  practice  was  prevalent  ia  his  time. 


EAIIBLIXG  KIIYMES.' 

Thb  author  of  the  volume  of  poetry  bearing  the  above 
title,  which  now  lies  before  y\»,  iu  one  of  a  class  of  men 
whose  contributions  to  our  poetical  literature  we  receive, 
for  the  most  part,  with  very  peculiar  feelings — with  an 
intereat  ■trongly  shaded  by  anxiety  and  misgiving. 
He  ia  a  labouring  man.—a  joumeymaa  printer,  we 
beliero,  in  Edinbuif^h.  In  reviewing  the  works  of  men 
belonging  to  this  class,  the  prevailing  inclination  with 
every  critic  of  generous  feeling  is  to  praise,  to  overlook 
or  dw^U  gently  upon  imperfections,  which  in  no  case 
are  more  pardonable,  and  to  award  with  overflowing 
liberality  commendation  upon  beauties  and  ezceHeneea, 
which,  when  they  do  appear,  are  no  where  morenndonbt- 
edly  indicative  of  the  existence  of  real  native  genius. 
The  only  counteiaeting  feeling  to  this  generous  inclina- 
tion is  the  fear  lest  injudicious  praise,  or  the  with- 
h(dding  of  needful  eeneure,  should  help  to  divert  the 


(1)  Rsaibllnfc  RfernfL  Alexander  Smart.  KdiBtnuKh: 
UeniiM.  1845. 


energies  of  the  poetical  aspixant  from  pniBuits  more 
conducive  to  hia  real  welfiire,  to  one  in  vhit^  he  mn- 
have  no  ground  for  hope  that  he  shall  attadn  that  high 

degree  of  excellence,  which  alone  can  compensate  for  &e 
sacrifice  of  otherandmore  practicable  means  of  woridiy 
advancement  which  be  must  make  in  entering  upon  it ; 
or  should  foster  sensibilities  which,  as  unsuited  for  a 
social  condition  from  which  he  has  no  means  of  emerg- 
ing, must  be  a  fruitful  source  of  much  discontent  and 
uutiappiness. 

To  men  In  a  humble  station  in  life,  who  belong  to 
what  we  commonly  call  the  labouring  classes,  and  who»e 
material  ei^oyments  are  therefore  restricted  to  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life, — whose  supply  of  these  even  is  pain- 
fully irregular  and  uncertain,  and  the  subject  of  many 
a  feeling  of  diatnsRfiil  anxiety,  of  which,  at  least  in 
relation  to  ancWmatters,  those  In  more  fevonred  efraun- 
Btancea  have  no  experience,  the  poetical  temperament  is 
either  a  veiy  great  blessing,  a  ray  of  heavenly  li^t, 
gilding  the  homely  furniture  of  their  humble  dwellings, 
and  lighting  up  the  gloom  which  surrounds  them — a 

S'ft  of  ownership  in  the  world  of  beauty  aad  joy,  whose 
rds  are  the  noDility  of  Natnro's  creation,— or  it  ia  a 
very  serious  miafortune,  causing  an  unfitness  for  their 
proper  bouness  in  life,  and  creating  feelings  and  tastes 
out  of  harmony  with  their  actual  condition  ;  it  is  the 
one  or  other  of  these,  according  to  the  kind  of  It  which 
they  possess,  and  to  the  d^p^  in  which  it  ia  Rubor- 
dinated  to  the  restraints  of  reason  and  judgment. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  a  poet  in  the  present  day. 
The  standard  of  poetical  excellence  is  now  placed  bo 
high — ^the  &colty  of  writing  vety  lair  verses,  chargeable 
with  no  striking  defects  of  thought  or  expression,  has 
become  so  common,  that  it  is  difficult  to  gain  any  share  | 
of  public  attention  for  compositions  which  in  other  I 
times  would  have  established  an  undoubted  claim  to  a  | 
very  respectable  place  in  the  roll  of  poeta.  Upon  none 
does  this  depreciation  in  the  value  of  seconduy  poetry 
press  more  hearily  than  nptm  the  verse-Btricken  acna  of  | 
toil.  They  have  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
Their  education  baa  necessarily  been  imperfect ;  their 
command  of  language  is  apt  on  that  account  to  be 
insufficient  to  give  adequate  expresdon  to  the  thoughts 
that  stm^le  for  utterance  within  them  their  taste  can 
seldom  have  been  chastened  and  corrected  by  the  habi- 
toal  contemplation  of  the,beBt  modeibi  <tf  andmtand 
modem  times;  and  they  hare  not  the  advantage  of 
having  their  ininds  filled  with  those  stores  of  clasucal 
alloaion,  which  in  many  cases  go  far  to  conceal  the 
absence  of  real  poetical  inspiration.  Add  to  this  the 
consideration  that,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  among  the 
educated  as  well  as  the  uneducated,  poetioti  feeling  ia 
fur  more  common  than  poetical  genius ;  that  a  keen 
susceptibility  to  those  impreeaions  of  the  ol^ects  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  which  constitute  the  materials 
of  which  the  poet  builds,  is  often  possessed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  with  a  vcr}*  slender  share  of  ability  to 
make  any  eflective  use  of  them, — with  little  of  that  cre- 
ating and  combining  power  by  which  the  miud  nS  the 
poet  throws  back  all  the  impressions  it  receives  in  ever 
new  and  varied  formsof  beauty  and  sublimity, — and  we 
shall  not  wonder  that  we  so  seld(»n  receive  from  among 
the  unedneated  or  imperfectly  educated  asuianta  for 
poetical  fiune  anything  which  we  should  feel  earnestly 
deurout  of  prMerring  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  not  that 
poetical  genius  is  more  rarely  to  be  found  among  than, 
or  that  the  world  is  less  willing  to  render  it  due  homage 
when  it  does  appear ;  but  that  that  inferior  gift,  which 
approaches  bni  does  not  reaeh  to  the  elevatiwi  of  genius, 
must  in  their  ease  go  forth  unsupported  by  the  artificial 
aids,  and  unclothed  with  the  factitious  omamenta,  which 
enable  the  more  favoured  mediocrity  of  other  classes  to 
pass  muster  for  a  degree  of  excellence  to  which  it  has 
intrinsically  no  better  claim.  The  highest  praise  whidh 
can  often  be  bestowed  in  such  cases,  is  that  it  is  very 
sweet— very  pretty — really  wonderful,  considering — 
Poor  meed  «  praise  for  the  young  enthuaiast,  whose 
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dreams  by  night  snrl  day,  hnvc  been  of  bnnUng  out 
into  midden  bhz6  :  Sad  withering  uf  all  the  Uii  bloa- 
tioms  iHiich  promised  to  his  ardent  hopeii  M  Inznriant 
A  harrost,  and  which  be  watched  over  and  tended  no 
fondly  to  the  neglect  of  more  worldly-profitable  cares 
To  the  rich  or  easily  circumstanced  poet,  an  unfaTourable 
verdict  from  the  critical  tribunal  in  but  a  passing  dU- 
appointment — the  shock  of  u  shower-bath — mde  and 
unpIeosaQt  enough  in  its  first  encounter,  bnt  soon  orer, 
ana  leaving  no  injurious  effects  behind  it.  To  his  Ioba 
faTourably  circumstAnced  brother  it  is  a  sentence  of 
death  —he  has  cast  his  all  upon  the  die  which  has  turned 
up  against  him  ;  and  desolate  indeed  is  the  feeling- 
sad  and  unavailing  the  regrets,  with  which  he  U  thrown 
back  upon  the  complaint — 

"  Mas !  n  hat  i)ooi»  it  vith  incemant  care 
To  tend  tlie  homely  slighted  shepbrrd'a  trnitc, 
jVnd  strictly  meditate  the  thanklew  'ilme  f 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  othm  lue 

have  done  an>'thing  else  whatever ! 

The  circumstances  of  the  poor  mans  lot  are  seldom 
ravounible  to  the  healthydevelopment  of  poetical  feeling. 
The  world,  as  we  have  already  remirbed,  with  all  iu 
Hordid  caren  and  Auxicties,  presses  daily  and  hourly 
upon  him  with  a  flurtenc»s  of  immediate  and  engrossing 
interest, of  which  thotteiu  more  favourable  circumstances 
can  have  littlo  conception.  The  questions  "what  shall 
1  eat  t  what  ithall  1  drink  t  and  wherewithal  shall 
I  be  clothed  P  are  to  him  of  almost  didly  recurrence, 
an  matters  of  serious  doubt  and  anxiety,  leaving  his 
mind  littlo  leisure  or  inclination  for  expatiating  in  the 
world  of  imagination.  The  things,  too,  with  which  he 
in  placed  in  dose  connexion  are  in  themselves  ill  fitted 
to  Huggott  tlie  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  moat 

j  fitiyphapedintopootiufomiii.  Often  living  in»  narrow 
and  dirty  Ktrcet— in  a  dark  and  unhealthy  dwelling— 

,  tmrronnded  by  rude  and  noisy,  or  dissipated  and  sqimiid 
neighbours  -ivith  few  uf  the  comforts  and  none  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  about  him — there  is  little  external  to 
him,  from  which  the  poet  of  bumble  life  can  select  fit 
snhjecla  for  bis  muse.  In  such  eireumstanccs  we  cannot 
wonder  tiiat  we  should  find  the  poetical  temperament 
meet  frequently  presenting  its  dM-kor  aspect,  giving  a 
keen  perception  of  beauties  which  can  neverbe  realised, 
and  a  relish  for  enjoyments  which  can  ne\-er  be  attained, 
aTid  rendering  to  its  possessor  the  inevitable  cireum- 
Htances  of  bis  condition  an  ol>ject  of  disgust  and  dis- 

I  contenL  Poetical  genius  can,  indeed,  create  beauty  for 
it«elf  amid  the  most  unseemly  and  unlovely  scenes — 
can  hold  converse  with  nature  through  every  chink  in 
the  willa  by  which  it  is  hemmed  in — can  attimct  towards 
Itsair  the  genuine  feelings  of  human  hearts,  and  clothe 
them  ID  fitting  forms  of  expression,  even  in  the  vilest 
haunts  of  misery  and  vice — will  seek  out  eveiywhero  in 
human  faces  for  the  image  of  God— if  repelled  fVom 

I    men  and  women,  will  find  it  in  innocent  children,  in 

I  tiiir  and  vet  nncon laminated  young  maidens,  nay,  though 
obwmmd  and  debeed,  in  aomcl  comer  of  nutiur  a  heut 
de^  sank  In  dabasement  and  mil  It  can  find  a  aoul  of 
good  in  all  things  evil,  and  throw  it«  own  light  upon, 
and  Klve  its  own  colour  to,  the  worst  fonns  of  eru  by 
whidt  it  may  be  surrounded.  It  is  "  its  own  place,  and 
of  itself,"  we  might  almost  say,  "can  Atke  a  heaven  of 
heU."  Batsnchgeniutisarareendowmentrand,  inthe 
abtMiee  of  it,  poetical  feeling  can  merely  diaeera,  and 
that  niih  extraordinacy  keenneaa  of  percepUon,  the 

'  deformitiea  by  which  it  may  be  surrounded — their  want 
of  harmony  with  the  ideal  of  beauty  with  which  Itself 
is  filled.  Are  we  wrong  in  saying  tut  MiehagiA,  with- 
out the  higher  gift  of  genius,  is  no  enviable  pomwiion 
for  a  poor  man ) 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Uie  author  of  the 
poems  now  before  us,  were  it  to  bo  supposed  that  the 
onfitvonrable  picture  which  wehave^lrawnof  theeffects 
of  the  possession  oi  poetical  sensibilities  without  poetical 


genius,  by  men  in  humble  station,  bos  been  sug^ted 
by  anything  either  in  his  personal  history  or  in  the 
character  of  his  poetrj-.  Of  the  former  we  know  nothing, 
but  we  should  infer  from  the  cheerful  tone  of  hut 
writings  that  his  lot  ha^  been  one  of  hur  average  hap- 
piness. He  writes  like  a  contented  man, — like  one 
whose  recollections  of  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  are  associated  with  no  painihl  remcmbranoes,  and 
who  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  (for  he  has  a  son 
who  is  also  a  poet,  and  he  cannot  tiierefore  be  a  very 
young  man,}  looks  alike  upon  the  i>ast  and  the  present 
with  "the  qoiei  of  a  loving  eye."  We  have  no  indica- 
tions of  remorse  for  past  errors,  or  regret  for  disappoint- 
ments. Kvory  line  bespeaks  a  healthy,  well-balanced 
mind,  understanding  clearly  its  own  portion,  and  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  not  likely  to  have  snffiireil  itself  to 
be  led  astray  by  vivacity  of  temperament  into  any  veir 
devious  paths.  W'e  should  be  much  surprised,  indeeo. 
if,  were  we  to  make  inquiry,  we  should  not  Icam  that 
SIt.  Smart  is  a  man  of  regular  and  domestic  habits, 
ofagentlciiod  kindly  disposition,  and  of  strong  Scottish 
good  sense. 

But  his  poetical  merits  are  of  no  mean  order.  Most 
of  his  poems  being  written  in  the  Scotlish  dialect,  will, 
of  course,  be  better  appreciated  byhlscoantrymeu  than 
by  Englishmen,  altliough  in  none  of  them  is  the 
Scotticism  so  broad  ax  to  be  cither  unpleasant  or  un- 
telligible  to  an  En;iliHh  ear.  They  are  throughout 
distinguished  by  remarkably  good  tasto,  pervaded  by  a 
gentle  aud  kindly  spirit,  and  a  i,'enial  sympathy  with 
nature  and  natural  feelings.  Nothing  more  clearly 
evidences  to  ns  the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Smart's  poetic 
talent,  than  the  fact  that  he  bos  not  felt  it  neoesaaiy  to 
look  for  his  Kubjcctri  beyond  the  range  of  fiuniliar 
objects  to  be  met  with  oVery  day  in  that  walk  of  life 
wllere  his  lot  has  been  c;i.>'t ;  be  ha  not  been  driven  by 
poverty  pf  internal  resources  to  regions  which,  having 
acquired  by  prescription  a  poetic  character,  claim  it  aa 
of  right,  for  whatever  makes  them  or  what  pertains  to 
them  its  theme,  there  to  pick  up  the  cast-ra  finery  of 
former  poets,  wherewith  to  hide  the  defects  of  hia  own 
halting  muse.  Knowing  that  a  true  poet  will  find  the 
soul  of  poctiy  wherever  the  face  of  nature  is  seen,  and 
the  voice  of  nature  heard,  he  has  felt  his  poetic  voca- 
tion to  be  where  it  has  pleased  God  to  cast  nis  worldly 
lot.  But  he  has  himself  described  the  chanu;ter  of  his 
poetry  better  than  we  can  pretend  to  do,  with  a  modest 
confidence,  and  ajust  appreciation  of  bU  own  true  place 
as  a  poet,  which  are  very  pleasing.  "  The  author,"  ho 
Bays,  in  bis  preface,  "can  have  no  protcn^ons  to  the 
loftier  attributes  of  song ;  and  many  of  bis  pieces  are 
of  that  class  that  does  not  admit  of  much  poetical 
embellishment.  But  the  harp  of  Apollo  has  many 
strings,  and  the  field  of  poetry  is  as  vwied  and  bound- 
less as  uniTeml  nature.  He  must  beg,  theiefim,  to 
dissent  fhim  the  opinion  of  those  who  eaimot  tolerate, 
or  recognise  as  poetry,  any  strains  but  such  as  are  of 
the  highest  order.  Snrely  that  wide  world  of  bmnanity, 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  thoughts  and  auctions,  (MT  the 
industrious  poor,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  human 
family,  may  be  sung  in  unpretending  strains  of  natural 
simplicity,  that  may  find  an  echo  in  many  a  fiMllng 
breast ;  and  though  neither  soaring  into  sublimity  nor 
sinking  into  dnlncss,  may  sUll,  in  their  true  exposition 
of  life  and  character,  be  impregnated  with  Uie  bMt 
elements  of  song — the  poetry  of  the  human  heart." 

We  must  here  mention  that  a  very  favourable  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Smart's  poetry  has  been  pronotmeed  by  one 
of  the  highest,  perhaps  the  very  highest,  criticid 
authority  now  living,— Xord  Jeffiey.  In  a  letter  written 
to  the  author  in  acknowledgment  at  a  copy  of  a  former 
edition  of  this  woik,  his  lordship  thus  expnasea  him- 
self:—"I  had  scarcely  read  any  of  your  little  hook 
when  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it.  I  have  now, 
however,  gone  through  every  word  of  it,  and  find  I  have 
more  to  thank  you  for  than  I  was  then  awan  of. 
I  do  not  allude  so  much  to  the  \'ery  flattering  Bonnet 
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Ton  have  been  pleased  to  inaetibe  with  my  name,  mb  to 
the  many  passages  or  great  poetical  beauty,  and  to  the 
still  greater  numl)er  expresnive  of  (and  inspired  by) 
those  gentle  affections  and  just  and  elevated  sentiments 
which  it  is  BO  delightful  to  find  in  the  works  of  penons 
of  the  middtiog  claw,  on  whose  time  th«  calls  of  a 
DecesBary  often  laborious  indnstry  moat  press  so 
heavily.  I  cannot  tetl  yon  the  pride  and  the  pleasure 
I  hare  in  such  indications,  not  of  cultivated  intellect 
only,  but  of  moral  delicacy  and  elegant  taste  in  the 
tradesmen  and  artizans  of  our  country ;  and  yon  will 
readily  understand,  therefore,  both  why  I  feel  obliged 
to  yon  for  this  new  and  remarkable  proof  of  them,  and 
disposed  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  gratify  and 
serve  those  in  whom  you  take  an  interest."  With  such  an 
attestation  to  his  merits  (as  creditable  to  the  heart  and 
feelings  of  the  eminent  man  from  whom  it  enunat«s, 
as  it  is  flattering  to  the  humble  poet  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,)  Mr.  Smart  may  well  feel  independent  of 
inferior  criticinm. 

The  poems  in  this  volume  are  clafwed  nnder  the 
foHowing  gmend  heads:— Hobby-horses,  Opinion^ 
Recollections  of  Hontrose  (the  autoor's  native  town), 
fihymee  and  Songs  for  the  Nursery  and  Miscellaneous 
pieces.  Of  these,  decidedly  the  best  in  our  opinion,  are 
the  Rhjrmes  and  Songs  for  the  VaKery  —  a  rather 
inapplicable  title  by  the  way;  for  the  Rhymes  and  Songs, 
though  Bug^ted  by  the  Nursery  and  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  are  anything  but  stodionsly  levelled 
to  the  capacities  of  children.  They  paint,  with  a  very 
happy  vein  of  mingled  humour  and  pathos,  scenes  snch 
as  the  memory  of  all  of  us  will  readily  recall,  bot  in  a 
style  qnite  as  well  fitted  to  convey  pleasure  and  in- 
struction to  parents  as  to  children.  But  we  shall  let 
our  rmders  judge  of  them  for  themselves  by  presenting 
them  with  two  specimens.  The  first  we  have  been  so 
pleased  with  iiai  we  shall  try  whether  our  publisher 
cannot  find  an  arUsl  to  place  the  sweet  little  eirand- 
mnner  in  proper  peiwm  beEbre  us. 

THE  LmXE  ERRAND  EUNXEE." 

I  HBYER  saw  a  baimie  yet. 
An  errand  rin  mair  flevt  than  Mai;. 
And  0  she's  proud  (he  praise  to  get, 
Wtini  lutine  she  trips  as  light's  a  fairy. 
In  u  wee  hand  the  clisnge  the  grips, 
And  what  she's  sent  for  in  the  ither, 
Then  like  a  Untie  in  die  skips, 
Sae  happy  aye  to  please  her  mither. 

She  never  stops  wi'  haims  to  pla^, 
Bnt  a'  the  road  as  she  gnra  trottin*, 
Croons  to  bersd  what  she's  to  say. 
Tor  fear  a  word  should  be  forgotten ; 
And  then  aa  dear  as  A  B  C, 
The  message  trils  without  a  blunder. 
And  like  a  little  eJdcnt  bee, 
She's  hame  again— «  perfect  wonder. 
It's  no  for  hire  that  Mary  rina,  . 
For  what  ye  p'e  she'll  never  tcMS  ye ; 
The  best  reward  the  lassie  wins 
Is  just  the  pleasure  sye  to  please  ye. 
If  bniros  would  a'  example  tak'. 
And  never  on  their  errands  tarry. 
What  happy  haraes  they  sye  wonJd  male', 
Like  our  wee  errand-rinnin'  Mary ! 

The  next  is  in  a  more  solemn  strain,  but  very 
beaatifnl. 

A  BROTHER'S  DEATH. 

I  had  a  brother  dear  who  died 
In  diildhood's  opeiting  Idooni, 
And  many  a  sad  and  tender  thought 
Springs  from  his  early  tomb ; 
And  still  the  sad  remembraoee  cmnet. 
With  all  its  former  woe. 
Although  my  littk'  WoUter  died 
Foil  thirty  year».ago! 


(1)  See  lOustmtiou,  p.  23S. 


It  eomn  with  all  tYie  tenderness 

or  childhood's  gentle  hours, 

When  liand  in  hand  we  raved  along, 

To  cidl  gny  summer  flowers; 

Or  wandered  tiirou^li  the  old  ehnreh-yard. 

Beneath  the  smiling  ^Vy, 

And  plnyed  among  ihe  lowly  graves 

Where  he  was  soon  to  lie ! 

I  see  Iiim  yet,  with  loeks  of  gold. 

And  eyes  uf  heavenly  blue, 

With  pale,  pnle  brow,  and  luddy  cheeks 

Twin  roses  bathed  in  dew ; 

And  wlien  he  pined  in  sore  disease, 

I  thooeht  my  heart  would  break, 

I  oQula  have  laid  me  down  and  died 

Most  gU%  for  hi>  sake. 

And  well  do  I  remember  still. 

Beneath  the  slarry  sky. 

In  childish  fancy  I  have  traced 

His  bright  abode  on  hi^  ; 

I  knew  nis  spirit  was  in  heaveu. 

And  fhim  some  lovely  stfu- 

I  thought  Im  gentle  eye  looked  down. 

And  saw  me  fiom  afiir  I 

In  solitude,  at  evening  hour, 

I've  found  it  sad  xnd  sweet. 

To  muse  among  the  dear  old  scenes 

Trod  by  his  little  feet ; 

And  many  an  old-frequented  spo^ 

Where  we  were  wont  to  phiy, 

Was  hallowed  by  remembrance  still. 

In  manhood's  riper  day. 

A  baiik  there  was  with  vrild  flowers  gay, 

And  whins  '  all  blooming  round. 

Where  once  upon  a  summer  day, 

A  small  bird's  nest  he  found ; 

I  hauut4-d  so  tiiut  sacred  spot. 

And  paced  it  o'er  and  o'er, 

My  weU-wom  fbot-prinls  on  the  grass 

For  many  a  day  it  bore. 

And  I  have  gazed  upon  his  grave. 
While  tears  have  dimmed  mj  eye. 
To  think  that  one  so  yonng  aud  fiur 
In  that  low  bed  slioidd  lie ; 
Should  lie  nnconscions  of  onr  woe, 
Of  all  onr  love  and  caie ; 
UnconscKHu  of  the  rammer  son, 
That  shone  so  swedly  tfapi& 

And  I  have  lingered  on  the  spot, 

Wht-n  years  had  rolled  away. 

And  seen  his  little  grave  nptumed 

To  nix  «ith  kindred  day. 

Cold  dust  alone  remained  of  all 

Onr  former  ioy  and  pride, 

And  they  who  loved  and  mourned  for  him,  ■ 

Now  slumber  by  his  side. 

One  or  two  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  are  by  Mr, 
Smart's  son,  a  young  man  of  high  poetical  promke. 
One  of  these,  an  ode,  "  To  the  Primrose."  dor  readers 
tave  already  seen  In  this  magadne,*  and,  we  are  sore, 
kdmlnd,  ai  indicating  powers  both  of  thongbt  and 
expression  of  a  very  high  order. 


THE  USE  ANII  VALUE  OF  SMALL  BIRDS  I.V 
A  NEWLY  CLBAIEBD  COUNTRir. 

IThkm  was  a  Urge  portico  in  tnat  of  the  hotiae,  vHh 
few  steps  leading  up  to  it,  and  floored  like  a  room  ;  ft 
as  open  at  the  sides,  and  had  seats  all  ronnd.  Above, 
aa  either  a  f\\gh*.  wooden  roof,  painted  like  an  awnir.^, 

Jr  a,  covering  ^ Jattiee-work,  over  which  «  trvnsplaoteil 
lid  vine  spread  its  luxuriant  leaves  and  nnujerons 
clusters.  These,  though  small,  and  rather  too  acid  liil 
sweetened  by  tiie  froat,  had  a  beantifol  appeaimnce. 
W'hat  gave  an  idr  of  liberty  and  safety  to  these  nuUc 


(I)  Furat,  in  Englanil. 
(!)  Set  No.  I,  p.  15. 
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porticoB,  which  always  produced  in  my  mind  a  sensation 
of  plearare  that  I  know  not  how  to  define,  was  the 
number  of  little  birds  domesticated  there.  For  their 
accommodation  there  was  a  small  shelf  built  round, 
where  they  nestled,  sacred  from  the  touch  of  Hlavea  and 
children,  who  were  taught  to  regard  them  as  the  go6A 
genii  of  the  place,  not  to  be  (listurl)ed  with  impunity. 

I  do  not  recollect  sparrows  there,  except  the  wood 
sparrow.   These  little  birds  were  of  various  kinds  pecu- 
liar to  the  country;  but  the  one  most  frequent  and 
&miUar  was  a  pretty  little  creature  of  a  bright  cinna- 
mon colour,  called  a  wren,  though  littie  resembling  the 
one  to  which  we  gire  that  name,  for  it  is  more  sprightly 
and  flies  higher.    Of  these,  and  other  small  birds, 
hundreds  gave  and  received  protection  around  this  hos- 
pitable dwelling.   The  protection  they  received  con- 
sieted  merely  in  the  privilege  of  being  let  alone.  That 
which  they  bestowed  was  of  more  importance  than  any 
inhabitant  of  Britain  can  imagine.   In  these  new  coao- 
tries,  where  man  has  scarce  asserted  his  dominion, 
life  swarms  abundant  on  every  gtdo;  the  insect  popula- 
tion is  numerous  beyond  l>elief,  and  the  birds  that  feed 
on  them  are  in  proportion  to  their  abundance.   In  pro- 
cess of  time,  when  their  sheltering  woods  are  cleared, 
all  these  recede  before  their  master,  but  not  before  his 
empire  is  fully  established.    These  minute  sSriat  foes 
are  more  harassing  than  the  terrible  inhabitants  of  the 
forest,  and  more  difficult  to  expel.   It  is  only  by  pro- 
tecting, and  in  some  sort  domesticating,  these  little 
winged  allies,  who  attack  them  in  their  own  elehient, 
that  the  conqueror  of  the  lion  and  tamei*  df  tbe  elephant 
can  hope  to  sleep  in  peace,  or  cat  his  meals  uupollutcd. 
While  breakfasting  or  drinking  tea  in  the  air^  portico, 
which  was  often  the  scene  of  these  meals,  birds  were 
constantly  gliding  over  the  table  with  a  butterfly,  grasli- 
hopper,  or  cicada  in  their  bills,  to  feed  their  yodng, 
who  were  chirping  above.    These  familiar  inmates 
brushed  by  without  ceremony,  while  the  chimney  swal- 
low, the  martin,  and  other  hiriluflicieri  in  cniin'l:^^ 
numbers  darted  past  in  gmrfuib  of  this  acriiLl  pupula- 
tioo,  while  the  fields  rcsoiiilded  with  the  ceaseleia 
chirping  of  many  gaj  iiistfcffi  unknown  tri  onr  itibte 
temperate  summers,    t'he-r  \vei\.'  n  nv  :im(!  (Ifeb  mingled 
with  the  animated  aild  Ho!  tiii[>li'a.-in!;  ■f'v  Of  tjie  tree 
frog,  a  creature  of  that  spi'ciis.  Imi  I'f  :i  tiihl  <:1cn(ler 
form,  almost  transparent,  attii  of  a  livi  lv  .ri:  en  :  ji  \i 
dry  to  the  touch,  and  has  not  the  (Ijiik  (jui.^tiirc  of  it^ 
aquatic  relatives;  in  short,  it  is  a  prcfLy.  lively  crea- 
ture, with  a  singular  and  cheerful  note.   'VU'i- ! nnl.  and 
not  uupleasing  insect  vhorutt,  wilh  thu  -  v.r  iiK  iriy 
butterflies  in  constant  motion,  enlh  uued  scltcs  Iu  wliii-h 
tbe  prevalence  of  woods,  rising  shade  above  shade  on. 
eveiy  side,  would  otherwise  give  a  still  ami  solcnin 
aspect.  .  .  .  Bound  the  house  were  different  enclosures, 
which  were  alt  surrounded  by  simple  deal  fenc-Cfl.  Now 
let  not  (he  genius  that  presides  over  plcaxiirc  grouml-t, 
nor  any  of  his  elegant  votaries,  scowl  with  disgust  while 
1  menUon  tbe  unseemly  ornaments  which  were  ax- 
bibited  on  the  stakes  to  which  the  deals  of  these 
B»me  fences  were  bound.    Truly,  they  consialcd  of 
the  skeleton  heads  of  liornes  and  cattle  in  as  great 
numbers  as  could  be  procured,  stuck  upon  the  afore- 
said poles.   This  was  not  mere  ornament  either,  but 
ft  most  homnlable  arrangement  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  small  nmlliar  birds  before  described.   Tbe  jaws  are 
fixed  on  the  pole,  and  the  skull  uppermost.   The  wrva, 
on  seeing  a  skull  thus  placed,  never  fails  to  eiit;jr  by  Uie 
orifice,  which  is  Uw  small  to  admit  the  hand  uf  itu  in- 
fant, lines  the  pericranium  with  small  twigs  and  horne 
hair,  and  there  lays  her  ^gs  in  Ml  security.   It  is  very 
amusing  to  see  the  little  creature  carelessly  goout  and  in 
at  the  aperture,  though  you  should  be  standing  immedi- 
ately beude  it.     Not  satisfied  with  providing  these 
singular  aiiylums  for   their  feathered  friends,  the 
negroes  never  fail  to  make  a  small  round  hole  in  the 
crown  of  every  old  hat  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
nail  it  (o  the  end  <4  the  kitchen  for  the  same  purpose. 


Ton  often  see  on  such  a  one,  at  once,  thirty  or  forty  of 
these  odd  little  domiciles,  with  the  inhabitants  busily 
going  emt  and  in.  Besides  all  these  sal  utsry  provisions 
ftir  th^  domestic  comfort  of  the  birds,  there  was,  in 
elearihg  the  way  for  their  first  establishment,  a  tree 
always  left  in  the  middle  of  the  back  yard,  for  their  sole 
emolumedt,  this  tree  being  purposely  pollarded  at 
Midsummer,  when  all  the  branches  were  full  of  sap. 
Wherever  there  hod  been  a  branch,  the  decay  of  the 
inside  produced  a  hole;  and  every  hole  the  habitation 
of  a  bird.  These  were  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which 
had  a  pleasing  note,  but,  on  the  whole,  these  songsters 
are  br  inferior  to  oueb.^ 


THE  Shepherds  op  lbs  bas  landes. 

Ik  the  south-western  portion  of  Prance,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  lower 
Pyrenees,  is  the  barren  and  sterile  tract,  that  from  the 
number  of  its  heaths  has  conferred  the  title  of  Lea 
Landes  On  the  department  to  which  it  belongs.  Its 
superficial  extent  amounts  to  S,600  square  miles,  but  its 
population  Is  so  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  as  not 
to  exceed  240,000. 

Being  generally  a  level  district,  covered  with  heath, 
and  intermixed  with  swampa,  it  may  be  natarally  de- 
scribed as  the  most  desolate  and  dreary  portion  of  La 
Belle  France.  A  few  spots,  like  the  oases  of  Africa, 
are  to  be  found  at  long  intervale  of  space,  and  near  to 
these  only  c&n  a  little  lye  be  grown,  the  rest  exhibiting 
a  dreary  waste,  dotted  with  heath,  firs,  or  cork  trees. 
The  climate  Is  reiy  inimical  to  health ;  the  heat  in 
BUtifmer  being  scorching,  and  In  winter  the  marshes 
being  enveloped  In  dense  fogs.  Prom  the  level  nature 
of  the  land,  and  IVom  a  considerable  portion  of  it  being 
under  water,  tbe  shepherds  have  recourse  to  stilts,  as 
tepresentcd  in  our  illustration,  and  the  dexterity  which 
Is  mfeQlfested  in  their  management,  has  often  elicited 
wonder  add  ftdmiration  from  the  passing  traveller,  who 
infty  happeh  to  encoiintet  one  of  these  wanderers  of  the 
wild  In  his  lirogresa.  ll  however  seldom  occurs  that 
iiny  one,  save  the  stilted  shepherd  of  the  Landee,  breaks 
upon  the  appalling  solitude  of  these  melancholy  regions. 
Except  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rye-fatms,  the 
traveiief  #onId  encounter  but  few  traces  of  life  or  civili- 
sation ;  no  living  forms  would  brighten  the  gloominess 
of  the  prospect  but  the  slow  movements  of  the  herds- 
^ihali,  and  tto  sounds  greet  his  cor  but  the  subdued  lowing 
of  the  herd.  All  around  ia  "  flat,  stale,  and  "  literally 
"unprofitable."  The  Shepherds  of  Leg  Baa  Latu/es  are 
particularly  careful  of  their  flocks,  whose  docility  is  re- 
markable. Not  less  so  is  the  good  understanding  sub- 
sisting between  the  sheep  and  tbe  dogs.  The  celerity 
with  which  the  shepherds  draw  thetr  scattered  flocks 
around  them  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  process  by 
which  they  effect  it  is  simple  and  beautiful  If  they  are 
at  no  great  distance  from  him,  he  gives  a  peculiar  whistle, 
and  tliey  leave  off  feeding,  and  olwy  the  call ;  if  they  are 
afar  off  and  scattered,  he  utters  a  shrill  cry,  and  instantly 
the  flocks  are  seen  leaping  over  the  swampe,  and  scam- 
pering towards  him.  When  they  have  mnstered  around 
him,  the  shepherd  sets  oC  on  his  return  to  the  cabin, 
or  resting  place  he  has  secured,  and  the  flock  follow 
behind,  like  so  many  veil-trained  hounds.   Tbeir  flno 


(1)  From  Mn.  Graot'i  Hemoin  of  an  American  Lndy. 
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looking  doge,  a  couple  of  which  arc  gctiemU^'  attached 
each  flock,  have  nobler  diities  to  perform,  than  that 
of  chasing  the  animals  together,  and  biting  the  legs  of 
fttregglers.  To  their  protection  is  confided  the  tioek 
from  the  predatory  eipeditiona  of  wolves  and  bean, 
agidnst  Thflw  mproach  thej  an  continuall;  on  the 
watdi,  and  to  waom  they  at  once  offer  battle.  So  well 
aware  are  the  sheep  of  the  fatherly  care  of  those  dogs, 
and  that  they  themselves  have  nothing  to  fesr  from  them, 
that  they  crowd  around  them  as  if  they  really  sought 
their  protection,  and  dogs  and  sheep  may  be  seen  reuting 
t<^ther  in  perfect  harmony.  Thus  habituated  to  scenes 
of  BiK^  genUeneea  and  magnanimity,  the  shephcnin  them- 
selves are  brave,  generous,  and  hnmane,  and  though,  as 
may  be  Imagined,  for  the  most  part  plunged  in  the 
deepest  Ignorance,  are  bighlysmMtiTe  among  themselves 


to  the  slightest  ('.ercliotion  from  the  strict  paths  of  tne 
morality. 
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ON  THE  MANNERS  AND  MYTHOLOGY 
OF  THE  SCANDIKAVIANS. 

Tan  Teoards  of  mankind  in  eveiy  age  aliow  tliat  the 
gndul  progrress  of  religion  and  civiiisation  ha-i  b«n 
from  the  east,  tlie  first  seat  of  the  liuman  race ;  not 
growing  in  proportion  to  it«  adrancc,  but  leaving  com- 
parative  darkness  behind.  When  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel dawned  upon  earth,  Asia  vas  already  sunk  in  sloth 
and  d^radation ;  Greece  retained  only  the  reflection  of 
departed  glory ;  and  in  Rome  was  established  the  empire 
of  the  west,  and  the  power  that  ruled  all  nations.  Yet 
Rt'iU  further,  on  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  known 
world,  amid  the  barren  mountains  and  stormy  seas  of 
KcandinaTia,  there  already  existed,  in  no  mean  power 
and  eirUisatioD,  the  race  whose  posterity  were  destined, 
in  the  connte  of  time,  to  spread  over  nearly  every  part 
of  Europe ;  and,  thence  extending  their  might  over  the 
globe,  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  God  to  all  laudn. 

The  English  trace  their  deacenl  from  this  origin  by 
two  distinct  branches,  the  Baxona  and  Normans,  (to 
which  may  be  added  the  Danes,)  who  snccesBively  ruled 
and  peopled  our  island,  leaving  to  the  Celtic  prcoccu- 
pants  of  the  soil  scarce  more  than  the  coast  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall.  But  of  thoxe  ancestors  of  our  greatncF^;; 
there  is  little  commonly  known.  Their  annals  are  too 
ohicnre,  and,  it  might  be  said,  too  barbarous,  to  excite 
general  interest ;  yet,  though  we  are  not  indebted  to 
this  source  for  arts  or  science,  classical  literature  or  the 
reeordn  of  Divine  IteveUtion,  it  may  be  not  without 
advantage  to  inake  some  inquiry  into  the  character  and 
hahitJt  of  a  race  from  whom  we  have  derived  our 
very  nature,  and  the  energies  which  have  accomplished 
NO  high  a  def liny ;  to  learn  how  from  the  rudest  fierce- 
neM  grew  up  that  spirit  of  invincible  freedom,  and  by 
what  untaught  faith,  or  moral  sense  was  the  way  pre- 
pared for  the  full  comprehension  and  acceptance  of  that 
gospel,  whose  brighlne»E,  like  a  torch  kindled  amidst 
noziooa  Tapoum,  ^oon  languished  and  grew  dim  in  the 
grota  and  impure  atmosphere  of  theregiona  wherein  its 
facrcd  fires  first  shone. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  more  than  to  point  out  a  few 
tnuta  preserved  in  the  history  and  ancient  literature  of 
the  Scandinavians,  which  appear  to  have  dii^tinguished 
Ihem  from  remote  time  by  virtues  and  heroism  that 
were  elsewhere  unknown  among  the  heathen.  .\b  with 
the  Greeks,  and  most  other  nations  whose  early  Ira- 
dition«(  have  been  preserved,  their  history  and  mytho- 
logy are  closely  interwovon,  and  both  are  indebted 
chiefly  to  the  fictions  of  later  poctR  for  the  form  in 
which  they  have  descended  to  posterity.  The  oldest  of 
tb«r  sacred  books  is  said  tobethcVoluspa,  or  prophecy 
of  Vola,  from  which  the  first  Edda  was  compiled  in  the 
twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  <>f  the  latter 
only  a  sm^i  part  has  been  preserved;  and  the  second 


Edda  is  the  chief  source  of  what  knowledge  we 
irassess  of  their  origin,  aud  leaves,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, abundant  room  for  antiquarian  doubts  and  con- 
jecture. According  to  the  most  generally  received 
tradition,  Odin,  the  father  and  founder  of  the  race, 
when  involved  in  the  defeat  of  MiLhridates  by  the 
lioman  arms,  led  his  warlike  tribes  from  the  Asiatic 
plains,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  McoUs,  to  the  wild  and 
scarce-inhabited  regions  bound  by  the  north  seas. 
He  became,  after  death,  the  object  of  their  hero-worship, 
and  either  was,  or  is  confounded  with,  their  principal 
deity.  He  was  the  type  of  warrior  excellence;  hia 
immortal  mansion,  the  ^'alhalla,  was  open  only  toth(»e 
who  died  in  battle ;  and  valour,  whether  victorious  or 
defeated,  was  extolled  as  the  highest  Tirtoe — the 
favourite  theme  of  the  Skalds  or  bards,  whoie  office  lb 
was  to  incite  to  and  record  its  exploits. 

Friga,  the  wife  of  Odin,  and  their  sons,  together 
with  a  host  of  inferior  gods,  shared  in  his  divine 
honours ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  idolatry,  there 
arose  a  far  deeper  and  juster  sense  of  the  Eternal. 
They  felt  that  these  deities  of  their  own  creation  were 
but  ahadows,  and  that,  though  triumphant  for  a  time 
over  the  powers  of  darknes;;,  Lok  and  bis  giant  brood, 
yet  they  also  must  yield  at  last  to  the  nniver.'ial  law  of 
destruction  and  death. 

Above  even  Odin  in  knowledge  and  power  were  the 
three  mysterious  sisters,  the  Nomas'  or  Pates,  Urda, 
Varanda,  and  Skulda,  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future,  to  whom  alone  were  confided  the  destinies  of 
eurlh  and  heaven ;  a  more  sublime  conception  than  thai 
of  the  Grecian  Parcae,  with  whomthey  have  many  points 
of  rer«'mblaut:e.  Yet  supreme  over  these,  and  beyond 
the  scrutiny  of  human  thou/ht,  they  acknowledged  One 
omnipotent  Being,  the  All-Father,  alone  immutable 
and  omniscient.  This  faith  shines  through  the  darkness 
of  a  creed  so  mournful  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
imperfection,  and  brightens  the  futuriiy  to  which  un- 
assisted reason  could  discover  no  surer  termination  than 
utter  oblivion.  Accustomed  to  nature  in  herstemeat 
mood,  the  grandeur  of  rocky  mountains,  the  gloom  of 
interminable  pine  forests,  tempestuous  waves,  and  dark 
inclement  skicft,  whoae  brief  summer  might  recall  the 
cherished  traditions  of  their  ancient  southern  home— 
the  ever  sun-bright  Asgaard  ;  removed  from  all  that  can 
minister  to  sensual  indulgence,  and  in  the  habitual 
pursuit  of  danger  and  viok-nt  death,  the  thoughts  and 
imagination  of  this  people  appear  to  have  dwelt  with 
peculiar  int.nsity  on  the  life  to  come  ;  looking  beyond 
[he  grave  for  the  rest  and  joy  they  disdained  Lo  seek  on 
earth.  The  Bame  causes  tended  to  prodace  elevation 
and  refinement  of  moral  filing;  and  it  is  remarkable 

(I)  TbffNomu  mnitiMtbe  confounded  with  the  TalkTnnt  or 

ChoHMKor  thetUiu,  thc*'FmtalSi>tm"ar  Gmy;  wboM  offiw 
moK  msrlf  TMcmblod  that  of  the  Tarce. 
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tliat  vith  habits  bo  ckclusird;  varlike,  and  coanting 
ralotir  as  the  highest  virtne  among  men,  the  Bcaodi- 
oavians  attuned  to  the  sense  of  something  yet  more 
sacred  in  purity  and  gentlenest,  and  were  distinguished 
above  every  other  race  by  veneration  towards  women — 
a  sentiment  the  most  ennobling  to  human  nature,  and 
one  which  cannot  exist  in  a  depraved,  t  barbarous  or  a 
luxurious  state  of  society. 

If  the  following  passage  from  the  Edda  eoDveys,  as 
yra  are  told  it  docs,  tlic  pristine  creed  of  this  people, 
then  bad  they  preserved  in  greater  purity  than  any  other 
heathen  nation  the  primseval  knowledge  of  God  and  his 
law:  its  language  neariy  approaches  to  that  of  Scripture. 
"  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  all  that 
they  couIiUq  :  and  especially  man,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
immortal  soul,  althou|^  btii  body  perish  in  the  dust,  or 
he  reduced  to  ashes.  The  ^nst  shall  live  for  ever  with 
Him  in  heaven  ;  but  the  wicked  shall  be  cast  down  to 
bell.  Heavea  shall  remain  when  the  skies  and  the 
earth  have  been  consumed  by  fire;  and  there  good  and 
boly  men  shall  dwell  for  ever."  The  tradition  of  an 
universal  deluge,  from  which  one  single  family  was 
preserved,  is  found  here,  as,  indeed,  it  exists  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  world  ;  but  even  in  minuter  particulars  the 
resemblance  to  the  records  of  revealed  religion  it  re- 
markable. Lok,  the  antagonist  of  the  gods,  the  evil 
one,  is  desciiled  as  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies;  hU 
throe  children  are  the  wolf,  Fenris,  the  serpent,  Mid- 
ganJ,  and  Hela,— destruction,  sin,  and  death.  Here, 
also,  wo  find  mention  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  re- 
ligious symbol,  the  use  of  water  in  naming  a  child,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  triune  form  of  worship.  These, 
however,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  referred  to  an 
Oriental  origin  ;  and  since  the  Icamedareagreed  that  the 
Scandinavians  derived  their  language  from  the  Sanscrit, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  borrowed  their 
earliest  religious  doctrines  from  the  same  source. 

In  the  &ble  of  lialder,  which  is  closely  interwoven 
with  tlte  whole  aystem  of  nortbern  mytbofogy,  modem 
writers  have  discovered  or  imagined  a  singular  resem- 
blance with,  and,  as  it  were,  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
mission  and  death  of  Christ.  This  compariBon  is 
beautifully,  but  pcrhups  somewhat  too  fancirully,  drawn 
out  in  several  of  the  popular  talcs  of  Fouquo  and 
Fredenka  Bremer,  which  have  recently  become  so  well 
known  to  the  English  reader.  Balder  is  described  in 
the  Sagas  as  the  son  of  Odin,  the  moat  beautiful  and 
beloved  among  the  deities.  He  was  the  impersonation 
of  light,  of  wi±^dt.oi,  and  of  benevolence ;  and  the  judg- 
ments he  has  pronounced  tin  never  be  altered.  His 
dwelling  wascallcd  Breidablik,orwidc-8hining;  wherein 
nothing  bane  or  unholy  could  enter.  He  was  slain  by 
Lok,  through  the  agency  of  his  brother,  the  blind  Hodur, 
and  liis  death  wau  the  type  and  the  forerunner  of  the 
destruction  of  the  gods,  the  reign  of  univemsl  night 
But  Balder  iti  again  to  rise  from  the  dead,  together  with 
llodiir,  who  had  deprived  him  of  life,  and  who  perished 
for  the  deed  ;  and  tlicy  will  both  live  together  in  a  new 
and  fairer  dwcllinir.  spningfrom  the  wreck  of  earth  and 
sky.  An  a1Uisi*^n  to  this  storj'  is  contained  in  Oray'n 
ode  from  the  Norse,  '■  The  Descent  of  Odin,"  in  which 
the  "  king  of  men"  is  described  as  entering  the  drear 
abode  of  ilela,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  from  the 
"  prophetess  of  evil,"  Angerbodc,  into  the  fate  of  hie 
lielovcd  son,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  death  should 
h;  avenged. 

The  anger  of  the  gods  was  at  length  so  violently 
kindled  against  Lok,  that  they  all  united  together  for 
his  overthrow ;  and,  having  seized  him,  notwithstanding 
his  many  subterfuges,  he  was  confined  inacavem  under 
ground,  and  bound  with  a  sevenfold  chain  of  iron,  and 
a  serpent,  dropping  perpetual  venom,  was  suspended 
over  his  head.  But  the  "  twilight  of  the  gods,"  the  end 
of  all  things,  must  at  last  arrive.  That  day  will  be 
preceded  by  years  of  strife  and  misery,  of  desolating 
winter,  of  crime  and  war.  The  son  and  moon  will  be 
eztinguuhed,  the  stars  fall  from  heaven;  then  Lok 


and  his  evil  progeny  break  forth,  and  with  the  giants 
attack  the  dwelling  of  Udin ;  and  thus  begins  the 
great  battle,  which  concludes  in  the  extemioalion  of 
both  parties,  and  the  destruction  of  the  world.  Hear 
how  this  is  described  in  the  words  of  the  ancient 
VoluBpa : — "  What  is  doing  among  the  gods  I  what  is 
doing  among  the  genii  1  'i'he  land  of  the  giants  is 
filled  with  uproar  j  the  deities  ctdleot  and  assemble  to- 
gether. The  dwarb  ugh  and  groan  betbre  the  doors  of 
thdr  csvenu.  Ob  !  ye  inimbiianta  of  the  mountains, 
can  you  say  whether  anything  will  yet  remain  in  exist- 
ence I  The  sun  is  darkened  ;  the  earth  is  overwhelmed 
in  the  sea ;  the  shining  stars  tall  Irom  heaven  ;  a  vapour, 
mixed  with  tire,  arises ;  a  vehement  heat  prevails  cvea 
in  heaven  ilaell."  "  But  how,"  asks  the  iuiiuirer  in  the 
Edda,  "  can  this  be  recondled  with  the  assurance  that 
mankind  shall  live  for  everf  "  Then  follows  a  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  new  earth,  and  of  the  abodes  ot  joy  or  misery, 
prepared  lor  the  good  and  lor  the  evil,  in  a  tuiure  state. 
I'hu  highest  and  best  of  these  is  tiimle  ^or  Heaven), 
and  here  again  we  may  quote  the  raying  of  the  Itumc 
Sybil: — "  1  know  that  were  is  a  place  brighter  ihna 
the  sun,  and  entirely  covered  with  gold,  in  the  city  tf 
Uimle:  there  thevirtuouBare  to  reside;  there  they  shall 
live  iuppy  throughout  all  ages." 

Even  inese  few  extracta  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
opioioDs  held  by  our  northern  forelathers  on  that  most 
important  subject,  the  existence  alter  lilc ;  and  to  prove 
how  sublime,  and  ottcn  just,  were  their  speculations, 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  barbarous, 
^lixed  up  with  much  that  is  wild  or  trivial,  the  Edda, 
and  the  still  more  ancient  poems  from  which  it  was 
compiled,  contain  many  passages  worthy  of  attention, 
for  tne  nobleness  of  their  «euiiments,  aud  their  moral 
wisdom  and  truth.  We  find  here  tlic  rudimeuts  of  ttiobe 
qualities  which,  directed  by  the  perfect  law  of  ChriB- 
tianity,  and  polished  by  civilisat.on,  blazed  forth  over 
Europe  in  later  times,  in  the  splendour  of  chivalry  ;  in 
the  enthusiastic  herouun  of  iaiib,  which  lifts  man  above 
the  earth,  and  makes  even  his  passions  subservient  to  a 
more  ezaiied  destination.  Meither  can  we  lail  to  tcgret 
that  so  little  should  be  preserved  ot  a  literature  imd 
religion  eontaiuing  much  that  is  admirable,  and  tiiat 
the  study  of  what  remains  should  be  so  geuentlly  ne- 
glected, while  the  more  corrupt  paganism  of  Oieece 
and  Rome  has  becucarelullymaue  lamuiartoour  minds, 
and  its  language  permitted  too  ollcu  to  usurp  the  jjIux 
of  truth  and  common  sense.  U.  U 

 ♦ — 

OLD  RECORDS  OF  NEW  ROADS. 

No.  n. 

The  South- Western  train  ia  to  start  in  an  hour  from 
Nine  Llms,  and  we  have  yet  to  cross  some  of  the  many 
bridges  of  which  the  English  are  so  justly  proud.  For- 
tunately none  of  them  are  now  obstructed  by  rovs  cf 
shgps  on  either  side,  as  Loudon  Bridge  formerly  wa», 
and  as  the  Kialto  of  Venice  and  the  I'onte  Yecehio  at 
Florence  still  are.  Nor  ia  it  easy  to  imugtne  what 
further  improvement  modern  invention  could  deviao  in 
these  magnificent  viaducts.  One  of  the  titles  most 
honoured  in  the  sovereign  of  the  I'apal  States  is  that  of 
"the  great  bridge  maker;"  and,  wimther  applied  {x.<8i- 
Uvoly  to  this  world  or  metaphorically'  tj  the  mxi,  it 
certainly  lays  claim  to  our  gratitude.  So  must  every 
one  ieel  wborollsoninuninterruptedlainlity  acrt«s  any 
of  the  bridges  that  contribute  equally  to  the  coDvetuence 
and  the  ornament  of  our  capital. 

The  one  nearest  to  the  Nine  Elms  is  that  of  TaiuhaU, 
so  called  from  a  manor  in  the  parish  ui  Lamb«tb,  to 
which  it  gives  entrance.  Dr.  Ducard  state*  tlust  this 
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nunor  oace  belonged  to  him  vhom  Peunui  styl«8  "thai 
desperate  miscreaBt,  Gny  Faux  or  Vmax."  Mr.  Ljmoiu, 
on  the  contraiy,  asserts  that  the  traitor  vas  never  lord 
of  thst  nuuior,  which  he  says  was  the  property  of  Fowkes 
de  Brent  But  the  conspirators  ^e  Gunpowder  Plot 
certainty  held  their  meetings  in  a  private  house  at  Lam- 
beth, which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  two  and  thirty  years  afterwards.  (1635.) 

And  now,— On,  on,  we  drive !  till,  aa  we  approach 
the  goal,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  throng  of  carriages^  all 
merging  like  rays  towards  a  common  centre ;  gigs,  nba, 
coaches,  chariots,  clarences,  bronghanu,  vehicles  of 
every  size  and  denomination,  many  of  which  were  un- 
known even  by  name  to  our  grandfaUierB,  all  hurrying 
onwards  with  their  respective  loads  of  anxious  and  in- 
quisitive countenances.  Then  here  cornea  a  monster 
omnibus— the  megatherium  <rf  conveyances;  proud 
equally  of  its  size  and  its  capacity,  it  looks  down  upon 
all  lesser  equipage*  as  if  it  alone  waa  the  gloty  of  modem 
invention.  Alas  I  like  other  mushroom  grandeui^  the 
insignificance  of  its  origin  is  fiji^gotten  in  the  magnitude 
of  ltd  present  pretensions. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Uoore  invented  a  kind  of  coach  which  waa, 
la  truth,  an  embryo  omnibns ;  it  ia  described  to  have 
been  "a  common  coach  reveiaed,  containing  six  passen- 
gers, swung  between  two  large  wheels  nine  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter the  driver  was  placed  on  the  top, 
and  one  horse  in  shafts  is  stated  to  have  "  carried  these 
seven  persons  with  the  greatest  ease  from  Cheapside  to 
the  top  of  Highgate  hill."  (1770.) 

Bat  drive  on  I  we  shall  be  too  late !  hurry  and  ex- 
citement la  the  order  of  the  day.  We  pass  through  the 
ticket  room,  acaroely  stopping  to  ascertain  if  the  change 
for  our  sovereign  is  correct,  or  how  much  of  our  luggage 
la  left  in  the  conveyance  that  brought  us  hither;  and 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  grumble  if  there  is  a  pause 
of  a  few  moments,  before  we  start  on  our  impetuous 
career. 

And  tiiis  is  the  "Nim  Elms  1  The  place  so  long 
noted  as  one  of  the  limits  of  the  parish  of  lAmbetn 
in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  In  Chamberlain's  Sur- 
vey, printed  in  1769,  it  would  appear  that  even  then, 
that  suburb  of  London  was  almost  a  rustic  village,  as 
he  describes  the  boundaries  of  Lambeth  parish  to  l>e 
"  horn  the  landing-place  northward  and  eastward  along 
the  water-aide  to  the  Old  Barge  House,  and  thence  on 
to  the  comer  of  Si.  Geoi^'8-fleld&  and  so  on  the 
west«nily  ude  of  the  ditch  to  near  the  Dog  and  Duck, 
and  thence  cross  the  fields  O^ving  the  ditch  on  the 
left  hand  to  Kennington,  and  thence  southward  to 
Kennington  Common,)  to  the  cross  digged  there  in 
the  ground,  and  then  cross  the  fields  to  the  back  of 
Newberry  Garden,  where  they  mark  on  an  oaken  tree. 
Thence  to  Camberwell  town  through  a  lane  near  Dul- 
wich,  and  so  to  Detver,  also  Woods&dne ;  and  thence 
near  two  miles  soutbemly  to  Friar's  Uak,  at  which  oak 
meet  the  pariahes  of  Lambeth,  Camberwell,  Streatham, 
and  Battersea ;  and  from  this  oak  they  go  to  Korwoods 
Gate,  and  then  to  Streatham  Common  to  avoid  a  wood ; 
and  thence  to  the  Windmill  House,  and  through  a  wood 
to  Cola's  £arm ;  which,  leaving  to  the  8.  E.,  they  pass 
to  the  road  leading  from  London  to  Cntydon;  which, 
croaaing,  ibgy  go  to  Bhdu  Hall  and  thenee  to  Broom 
Hill ;  Mid  thenee  theygo  Che  road  thatleads  to  Ken- 
nington, and  along  that  road  to  Nims  Elhs;  and 
thence  towards  Battersea,  and  thence  backwards  into 
the  road,  and  through  Haverahall  to  the  Thames,  and 
BO  alon^  the  water-side  to  the  plyiog-pUce  at  Lambeth  ; 
being,  in  the  whole,  a  eircamference  of  fourteen  miles 
UHla-hair  ' 

Where  are  now  the  "fields"  and  the  "commons," 
mnd  the  "Knar's  <Mk,"  and  the  Windmill  house  with 
iU  SMljacent  woods!  Even  tbo  H'me  Elms  live  but 
traditionally,  as  there  is  little  connexion  between  their 
rural  appellation  and  the  aubstantial  and  extensive 
edifice  that,  under  that  name,  aow  forma  the  terminus 


of  the  South- Western  Railway ;  while  the  St.  George's 
Fields^  wher^  in  ccnnpaiatively  recent  times, 

**  Men  and  mnids  CAma  out  to  play 
On  a  tnnsliiiie  LolidAy," 

had  become,  even  in  Pennant's  time,  "the  wonder  of 
foreigners  approaching  by  this  road  to  oar  capital, 
through  avenues  of  lamps  of  magnificent  breadth  and 
goodness."  "  I  have  heard,"  says  he,  "  that  a  foreign 
ambassador,  who  happened  to  make  his  entry  at  night, 
imagined  that  '  these  illuminations'  were  in  honour  of 
his  arrival,  and,  as  he  modestly  expresned,  more  than  he 
could  have  expected."  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  this 
outpouring  of  national  pride  was  written  by  Pennant 
before  the  days  of  gasometers. 

In  SL  George's  Fields,  tesselated  pavements,  coins, 
and  other  relics  of  the  Bomane,  have  been  discovered ; 
and  it  is  Bupp<»ed  to  have  been  the  ^te  of  one  of  tiieir 
summer  lounges,  as  these  fields,  from  their  distance 
from  the  river,  might  have  admitted  of  a  temporaiy 
oeeupaUon ;  although  "  its  neighbour,  Lambetii  Marsh," 
was,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  an  extensive  lake. 
The  remains  of  the  embankments  made  by  them  to 
reclaim  the  Und  are  still  to  be  recognised  in  the  namea 
of  "  Bankside,"  "  Narrow  Wall,"  and  similar  desig- 
nationa  of  streets  and  lanes,  now  existing.  Never- 
theless, in  the  17th  century  Lambeth  Marsh  waa  over- 
flowed with  water ;  and,  even  so  lata  as  within  the  last 
eighty  years,  the  abstracts  of  accounts  laid  before  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  by  the  Blackfriars'  Bridge  Com- 
mittee included  a  chaige  for  "  Seventy  thousand  loads 
of  rubbish  laid  on  the  Marsh  grounds,  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  towards  making  the  new 
roads  from  thence,  by  the  Hagdalen  Hospital,  to  the 
turnpike,  in  order  to  gtn  it  a  solidity  before  gravelling." 

Six  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  (1806,)  the  ground 
had  improved  bo  much,  that,  it  was  computed,  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  Lambeth  parish  were 
occupied  by  market  gardeners ;  but  since  then,  buildings 
have  multiplied  in  such  an  incredible  ratio,  that,  like 
the  railw^rs,  the  calculation  of  them  for  one  year  will 
scarcely  form  a  datum  for  that  of  the  ensuing  one. 

This  parish  ha»  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting 
events  in  English  history.  In  the  ancient  royalty  of 
Chenintuna,  (now  Kennington,)  stood  a  royal  mansion, 
where  Hardikanute  met  his  death— some  authors  say, 
by  poison ;  others  attribute  it  to  his  intemperance ;  as 
he  taii  to  have  usually  Indulged  "  in  four  meals  of 
meat  a  day." 

Spede,  who  dedicated  his  Chronicle  to  James  I. 
(1632),  thus  mentions  the  circumstance;— 

"  At  the  celebration  of  a  great  marriage  contracted 
betwixt  a  Danish  lord,  called  Canute  Prudan,  and  I^ady 
Gitba,  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman,  whose  name  was 
Osgot  Clappa,  (Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Clapbame,)  In  a 
Bolemne  assemblie  and  banquet,  at  Lambeth ;  revelling 
and  carousing  amidst  his  cups,  he  sodainely  fell  downe, 
without  speech  or  breath ;  whose  losse  was  the  lesse 
lamented  for  his  excesse,  riotouencsse,  and  vnwonted 

exactions  Yea,  so  farro  were  all  sorts  from  be- 

wayling  him,  that,  in  regwd  of  the  freedome  from  the 
Danish  yoke,  which  they  attidned  ever  since  by  his 
decease,  ever  unce,  among  the  common  people,  the 
day  of  his  death  is  annually  celebrated  with  open  pw- 
times  in  the  streets,  (as  the  old  Romans  kept  their 
fregalia  for  clearing  out  of  their  rings,)  which  time  is 
now  called  Hocktide,  or  Hucxtyde,  signifying  a  time  of 
pcoming  or  contempt,  which  fell  upon  the  Danes  by 
his  death." 

Some  writers  have  coiyecturcd  that  this  feast  com- 
memorates the  great  slaughter  of  the  Danes  in  the  tima 
of  Etbeldred,  "  they  being  all  alun  throughout  England 
in  one  day,  mostly  by  women ;"  whence  it  comes  to  pais 
that  the  women,  to  this  day,  bear  the  chief  rule  in  this 
feast,  stopping  all  passengers  with  ropes  and  chains,  and 
laying  hold  on  them  and  exacting  aome  small  matter  of 
them ;  with  part  thereof  they  make  mcny,  and  part 
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they  dispose  of  to  ploiu  osea,  such  as  the  reparattoos  of 
thdr  chnrehM,  kc  Acoordingly ,  in  &  book  of  sccoants 
of  the  ChnrehwMdena  of  Lambeth,  a»  several  entries 
of  the  sums  collected  in  each  year,  at  the  Hocktyde 
season,  snch  as — 

s.  ». 

151 6-ir— Item,  forOke  money  of  the 

men  r 

Item,  for  Oke  money  of  the 
wires   .......  Ti  It 

l^l^Item,of  my  Lady  of  Norfolk, 

for  Hokmoney  .   .     xxzU   0  Ulob 

1S58-7.— Item,  of  Godman  BundoII'B 
wife,  Oodnian  Jacksonn 
wife,  and  Oodwife  Tc^, 
for  Ifoxcenioney  by  tbem 
received  tor  the  Chnrch  .  zii  0 

Hoektyde  wis  celebrated  on  the  Monday  and  Tues- 
day in  the  aeoond  week  after  Easter ;  the  fint  day  being 
devoted  to  the  men,  who  "  then  hocked  (or  bound)  their 
wives,  knowing  that,  by  the  nsa^  of  Hocktyde,  they 
were  to  be  poblickly  subordinate  to  them  on  the  Tues- 
dayThe  latter  feast  was  considered  the  most  solemn, 
lAenee  called  Binding  Tuesday,  the  name  of  Hocktyde 
being  derived,  by  stnne  etj-mologists,  flrom  the  bonds  of 
wedlock,  in  "  Hoehaeit»"  or  wedding. 

Although,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  when  these 
spuroes  of  Church  rerenue  ceased,  many  sports  and  pas- 
times fell,  consequently,  inW  disuse,  yet  in  compara- 
tively reoent  times  Shrove  Tuesday  was  celebrated  in 
may  parts  of  England  by  a  kind  of  dance,  "  wherein 
men  and  women  used  to  bind  one  another;"  and  to 
this  d«y  a  graceful  dance,  called  the  "  Handkerchief 
"Uce,"  is  common  amongst  the  lower  Irish,  which 
appears,  at  least  in  its  movementa,  to  resemble  the 
Hocktyde  of  other  days 

But  to  return  to  Lambeth.  At  this  palace  of  Ken- 
niogton  the  usurper  Harold,  without  any  formality, 
snatched  the  crown,  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head ;  and 
in  after  times  Henry  III.  here  held  a  solemn  Christmas, 
and  also  a  FkHlameot.  Subsoquently  Henry  VIII. 
exchanged  the  manor  of  Kennington  and  its  palace, 
with  Aldridge,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  for  certain  houses  in 
the  Strand ;  and  thenceforward  the  royal  mansion  was 
called  Carlisle  House.  Several  small  houses  are  now 
erected  on  its  site,  which  still  belong  to  that  See. 

The  parish  of  Lambeth  also  contained  another  re- 
irirkable  manor,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
(1066,)  belonged  to  the  Countess  Ooda,  or  Garda,  dstor 
to  William  of  Normandy.  She  bestowed  it  <m  the 
Chnrch  of  Rochester,  in  whose  possession  it  remained 
till  thereim  of  Richard  I.  (IIST.)  when  the  Bishop  and 
Church  of  Rochester  granted  "  their  manor  of  Lambeth, 
with  the  advowson,  to  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  his  successore,  in  exchange  for  the 
manor  of  Durenle,"  kc 

This  Archbishop  Walter,  and  his  immediate  sne- 
ceasors,  made  the  North  manor,  or  Rochester  House, 
{as  it  was  then  indifferently  called,)  their  Episcopal 
residence,  and  so  enlarged  and  improved  it  as  to  give 
it  a  Just  clium  to  be  called  Lambeth  Palace ;  but  by 
d^rees  it  was  snflfered  to  become  ruinous  in  the  trou- 
blous timet  of  King  John,  till  a  singular  incident  in 
the  life  of  Aiehbisup  Boniboe  occasioned  its  preser- 
vation. 

That  Prelate  being  of  a  wrathful  and  turbulent 
disposition,  insisted  (1292)  on  awuming  the  duties  of 
Visitor  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  which  office 
lie  had  no  rig^t;  and,  on  the  monks  resj^tfully  assur- 
ing him  that  those  duties  did  not  belong  to  the  Arch- 
Msfaops,  the  exasperated  prelate  rushed  on  the  su- 
jwrior,  knocked  him  down,  beat  and  bnffbted  him,  tore 
the  cspe  off  his  back,  and  stamped  on  it  like  one  pos- 
sessed, whilst  his  attendants  similarly  maltreated  the 
unfortunate  monks.  Th's  intemperate  ebullition  of 
iweion  broutfht  down  on  Boniface  not  only  the  censure 
of  Pope  Honorius  III.,  but  also  sneh  popular  odiom, 


that,  in  deprecation  of  both,  be  made  compensation  for 
his  violence  by  voluntarily  rebuilding  a  great  part  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  expending  considerable  sums  in 
Ite  emboli  ishment.  His  successor,  the  munificent  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley,  who  liad  been  educated  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  and  imbibed  his  taste,  further  improved  it ; 
and,  amongst  other  additions,  he  built  the  Lollards' 
Tower,  which  subsequently  beoune  the  horrible  prison 
of  the  followers  of  Wicklifl^ 

From  tiie  time  of  Uohacd  I.  to  the  present,  Lambeth 
has  always  been  the  reridenoe  of  the  Arehbisbop  of 
Canterbury,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  years 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  when  that  holy  office  was 
suspended.  The  year  before  King  Charles's  mart^- 
dom,  the  parliament,  (1648,)  in  the  intoxication  of  its 

Kwers,  oHised  "  Lambeth  House  (as  they  deugnated 
to  he  put  np  to  sale,  and  it  was  purchased  with 
the  Manor  for  the  sum  of  70731.  0«.  8d.,  jointly  by 
Thomas  Scott  and  Mathew  Hardy.  The  former  was  Se-  ' 
cretary  of  State  to  Uie  Protector,  and  one  of  the  persons 
who  sat  on  the  King's  trial,  for  which  be  was  execttted 
at  Charing  Cross  in  1660.   On  dividing  the  purchase 
between  them,  the  palace  fell  to  the  share  of  Scott, 
who  turp^d  the  chapel  into  a  dancing-room,  and  sacri- 
t^ously  opened  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Parker,  who  I 
had  beoi,  at  his  own  retmeet,  buried  beneatb  the  altar. 
The  leaden  eoffin  in  which  he  l«y  was  sold  to  a  plumber,  | 
and  his  corpse  was  thrown  into  a  hole  in  one  of  the  , 
outhouses,  from  whence,  however,  it  was  subsequently  ' 
recovered*  and  re-interred.    Such  were  the  enormities  , 
committed  by  these  fanatics  in  the  name  of  Religion  I  j 
their  pretext  for  these  outrages  being  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Refbtmatiui,  Ue  potestant  ArdiUeh<^ 
Parker  had,  with  time  Christian  charity,  given  an  a^lum 
to  the  Roman  Oatholie  Bishope,  Tunstaf  and  Thiriyke, 
both  excellent  and  teamed  men,  who  were  d^rivM  of  i 
their  dignities  on  account  of  tJieir  adherence  to  the  [ 
Church  of  Rome.  . 

Id60. — At  the  Restoration,  when  the  venerable  Juxon 
was  appdnted  to  tlie  aee  of  Cauterbuiy,  one  of  his 
first  woits  was  to  natoie  Lambeth  Palaee  to  more 
than  ite  pristine  splendour.    He  rebuilt  tlie  Great  Hall    1 1 
on  the  Old  model,— it  is  98  feet  long  by  38  feet  broad,  ,| 
<  and  has  a  Gothic  roof,— it  alone  co^t  him  10,5002. 
Here  Uie  Archbishop,  when  at  dinner.  Eat  with  his  [ 
chosen  guests  at  the  high  table,  where  none  but  no-  ■ 
bility  or  privy  counsellors  were  admitted.  The  Steward  I 
with  the  servants,  (who  were  gentry  of  the  better  tank,) 
eat  at  the  table  <m  tiie  ri^t  hand  of  his  Grace ;  the  | 
Bishops,  Clergy,  and  others  were  placed  at  the  Almo-  ij 
ner's  table  ba  the  left;  whilst  the  idle  poor,  who  L 
waited  in  crowds  outside  the  gate,  were  fed  with  the  ]l 
meats  which  were  left  f^m  the  rich  man's  feast.  'I 

Tears  rolled  on,  and  Juxon  died.   He  was  called  to 
prove  the  troth  of  bis  own  observation  to  King  Charies  on 
the  scaflfold, "  There  is  bat  one  stage  more  to  can;  as  j 
ftttm  earth  to  heaven."  The  place  of  his  gloiy  knew 
him  no  more,and  otiier  priests  and  other  rites  succeeded,  i 
But  whilst  Sancroft  and  his  contemporaries  were  revel- 
ling in  that  gorgeous  hall,  what  bruiting  heart  aought  ' 
ah  asylum  in  the  humble  parish  church  of  Lambeth.  ' 
whose  plain  gothie  tower  rises  a  few  paces  distant  i 
fnnn  the  palaee  1  , 

It  was  on  an  Inclement  night  in  December  1888, 
that  Mary  D'Est^,— the  unhappy  queen  of  James  II. 
— fled  with  her  inbnt  boy  from  the  palace  of  White-  ! 
hall,  and  took  refuge  under  the  walls  of  this  venerable  , 
church.    The  rain  fell  in  torrents  whilst  she  waited  j 
a  long  hour,  till  a  common  coach  was  procured  from  I 
the  nearest  inn  to  oonvey  them  to  Oravesend,  whence  ) 
she  sailed  never  to  return.   During  that  a^taUng  hoar  i 
of  u^gravatcd  misoiy,  how  might  the  bereaved  wife —  ■ 
the  dethroned  Queen— have  looked  with  envy  on  the 
tombs  of  the  great  and  good,  by  wluch  she  was  mat- 
rounded !    How  might  she  liave  moralized  on  the 
monuments  of  Tanstal,  and  Thiriyke,  and  otiiera  : 
But  the  moral  avMled  not,  and-Mur  D'Estc  left  the 
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charch,  to  muider,  another  example  of  the  wretched- 
ness which  bigotry  and  ambition  inflict  whencTer  they 
prevail ! 

And  DOW  the  signal  is  given, — the  boiler  steams 
and  hisses,— die  doors  of.^  earriagea  are  authori- 
tatirely  slammed  to,  and  ve  rush  forwaids  wlthoat 
horses — without  wings— apparently  without  any  extra- 
neous aid,  and,  before  we  are  well  conscious  of  having 
left  what  an  old  writer  calls  "the  Village  of  Lance- 
hithe  (dirty  harbour)," — behold  we  have  glided  over 
Battersea  fields!  In  our  transit  we  might  have  seen 
Chelsea  Hospital,  and  Hampstead,  and  Uighgjite,— 
ve  might  have  beheld  the  beautiful  dome  of  Saint 
Paul's,  or  tho  windings  of  the  silvery  Thames ;  but 
here  there  is  no  opportunity  for  *'  long  and  lingering 
looks  behind." — Tho  train  is  shot  like  an  arrow  up 
a  gradual  rise  of  half  a  mile,— is  carried  over  the 
road  from  Ckpliam  to  Battersea,— and,  "  brief  as  the 
lightning  in  a  coHied-  night," — behold  1  w«  are  at 
tho  Wandsworth  Station. 

The  village  of  Wandsworth  not  onW  owes  its  name 
to  the  little  river  Wandle,  on  which  it  stands,  bat  to 
it,  likewise,  owes  the  manu&ctories  for  which  it  has 
been  long  celebrated.  Of  these,  the  most  ancient 
nppoars  to  have  beon  one  of  brass  plates  for  ft^ing- 
p&as  and  other  culinai^-  vessels,  established  by  some 
Dutchmen  centuries  ago,  who  long  kept  their  craft  a 
mysteir,  Perh^»  to  that  mystery  was  owing  the 
v^oc  set  upon  these  ntenuls  in  fbrmer  days,  as  we 
find  that  spits,  gridirons,  and  other  articles  of  kitchen 
furniture,  are  included  in  the  list  of  Cron-n  Jewels,  so 
late  as  Ileniy  V.,— as  well  as  "  1  frying-panne,  1  salice, 
and  1  laddell  d'argent." 

A  manufacture  of  hats  was  also  established  at 
Wandsworth,  by  some  French  Protestant  Refugees,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  more  properly  in  that  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and,  at  this  day,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wandle  are  established  various  other  braochea 
of  industry,  dependent  on  the  different  mills  and  other 
machinery  tamed  by  its  stream,  which,  before  their 
erection,  was  no  less  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
its  fish  as  eulogized  by  Izaak  Walton. 

Wandsworth  tsaUo  noted  for  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  that  singular  ehaneter,  Heniy  Smith,  commonly 
called  1>og  Smith,  from  having  been  always  accompanied 
by  one  of  that  species.  This  eccentric  man,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  £lizabetb,  was  originally  a  silver- 
smith in  London,  where  he  made  a  large  fortune,  but 
to  iacreaso  it  he  took  up  the  trade  of  begging,  in  which 
he  continued  till  his  death  (1027).  In  his  life-time 
he  gave  to  tix  different  towns,  "  one  thousand  pounds 
a-poeee  to  bny  lands  in  perpetuity,  for  ttte  reliMe  and 
setting  poore  people  on  work."  He  left  by  his  will 
legacies  to  several  of  the  nobility,  besides  charitable 
b^uests  to  an  incredible  amount;  and  he  further  left 
large  sums  to  his  poor  kindred ;  "such  as  were  aged, 
impotent,  and  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  especially 
to  the  poorest  of  his  sister's  children."  A  monument 
is  erected  to  his  memory  in  Wandsworth  church,  on 
whidi  these  bequests  are  specifically  recorded. 

There  are  but  few  Ustorical  reminiscences  connected 
with  Wandsworth, except  that,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
the  citizens  of  London,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  sent  a  deputation  of  four  hundred  members 
of  their  Corporation  to  meet  hit>  Uajesty  at  that  town 
on  hit  road  from  Shene,  and  to  implore  bis  pardon, 
which  he  gncionsly  granted ;  and,  npon  their  earnest 
entreaty,  he  rode  through  the  City  of  London  on  bis 
return  to  Westminster,  on  which  occasion,  the  grateful 
dtizena  received  him  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe,  that 
the  ancient  Palace  of  Shone  was,  according  to  Camden, 
so  called  bom  ita  shining,  or  splendour.  "  Here  it, was," 
he  eontiuMs,  "that  the  most  potent  prince,  King 
Edward  III.,  after  he  had  lived  long  enough  both  to 
and  nature,  47*4  of  gilef  fiw  the  una  of  hia  wariike 
son.  Here  alio  dy'd  Anne^  wife  of  King  Biefaard  II.« 


sinter  to  WonzeslauB,  Emperor,  and  daughter  to  the 
Emperor  Charies  IV.  She  lirst  taught  the  English- 
women that  way  of  riding  on  horseback  which  is  now 
in  use.  Whereas  formerly,  their  custom  was,  (though  a 
very  unbecoming  one,)  to  ride  a^'tride  like  the  men.  Uer 
husband  laid  her  death  so  much  to  haart,  and  monmed 
BO  immoderately,  that  he  neglected  and  even  abhorred 
the  very  house.  But  King  Henry  V.  beautified  it  with 
new  buildings,  and  in  Shene,  (an  adjoining  little  village,) 
he  founded  a  monastery  of  Uanhusians,  which  he  called 
Bethlehem.  In  Henry  VI  l.'g  time,  this  royal  seat  was 
quite  burnt  down  by  a  most  lamentable  fire,  but,  like 
a  phoenix,  sprung  ^;ain  out  of  its  own  aahes  by  the  assis- 
tance of  the  same  Heniy,  and  took  the  new  name  of 
Hichmond,  from  that  countiy  whereof  he  had  bem 
Earl,  whilst  a  private  peison.  This  Henry  had  scarce 
put  the  last  hand  to  his  new  structure,  bat  he  ended 
his  days  here.  From  hence  it  wa^,  also,  that  ninety 
years  after,  his  grandchild,  the  most  serene  Queen 
Elizabeth,  after  she  had,  as  it  were,  glutted  nature 
with  length  of  days  upon  earth,  (for  she  was  about 
seventy  yeiirs  of  age.)  was  received  by  Almighty  Gtd 
into  the  Heavenly  Quire." 

This,  I  acknowledge,  is  rather  a  wide  digression  from 
the  line  of  the  South- Western  Railway.  Botae  Shak- 
speare  b^^:-— 

**  I  must  liave  Iil)erty, 
Withal  as  laree  a  disner  bs  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  wnom  I  pleitse, — for  n  foola  hsTe." 

And  now  to  return  to  Wandsworth :  one  of  its  hamlet* 
is  that  of  Qarrctt,  where,  till  within  this  last  century, 
it  was  costomary  to  hold  a  mock  election  on  the 
occasion  of  every  new  l^arliament.  This  buriefqiie 
exhibition  consisted  of  the  represen'ation  of  several 
assumed  characters  by  individuals  in  low  life,  who  were 
furnished  by  the  publicans  and  others  with  fine  clothcp, 
and  gay  equipment ;  and,  so  provided,  went  round  the 
parinh  as  candfdates  for  the  Mayoralty.  This  burlesque 
custom  gave  ruie  to  Foote's  well-known  fiirce  of  "  The 
Mayor  of  Oarrett."  The  hamtet  itself,  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  contained  cnly  one  bouse,  which  was  oiUcd 
"  the  Garrett,"  now  it  consists  at  more  than  a  hundred. 

Formerly  miles  were  counted  by  hours, — in  these 
days  we  reckon  them  by  minutes  t  We  have  passed 
wnacT  the  10  id  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting, — and  over 
Garrett  Lane  and  the  river  Wandle  (or  Vandal).  Wo 
have  apparently  cut  in  two  the  road  from  Wands- 
worth to  Morton,  and  lo !  wo  already  hear  "  Wimbledon 
Station"  re-echoed  from  dde  to  aide. 


ON  THE  SUPPOSED  POWER  OP  CBRTAIiT 
ANIMALS  TO  SEE  IN  THE  DARK. 
Tbr  popular  belief  that  cats  sco  In  the  dark  derives 
abundant  support  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  eminent 
naturalists.  BuObu  says,  "  tho  eyes  of  the  cat  shine  in 
the  dark  somewhat  like  diamonds,  which  throw  out, 
during  the  night,  the  light  with  which  they  were,  in  a 
manner,  impregnated  during  the  day."  Valmonl  de 
Bamare  says, "  the  papil  of  the  cat  is,  dnring  the  night, 
still  deeply  Imbued  with  the  light  of  the  day;"  aixd 
again,  "  the  eyes  of  the  cat  are,  dnring  the  night,  so. 
imbued  with  lig^t.  that  they  then  appear  very  oEunicg 
and  luminous."  Spallanzani  nt^,  "  the  eyes  of  cat>«, ' 
polecabs  and  several  other  animaK  shine  in  the  daik 
like  two  small  tapers,"  and  he  asserts  that  this  li^t  is 
phosphoric.  H.  Desaaignes,  in  bis  Hemoir  on  Phos- 
phorescence, says,  "  the  eyes  of  certidn  animals  have 
the  fiKulty  of  inflaming,  and  of  appearing  aa  if  on  fire 
in  the  dark."  Trcviranus  says,  "the  eyes  of  the  cat 
shine  where  no  rays  of  light  penetrate,  and  the  ligLt 
must  la  many,  if  not  in  all  cases,  proceed  from  the  «ye 
itself  The  aame  anthority  also  recorda  the  ease  of 
two  Albinos,  a  hof  and  a  girl,  whose  eyes  wen,  as  be 
calla  1^  phoBphoreHcenL  Late  in  the  evening  they 
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displayed  a  yenowish  brightaesB,  which  darted  forth  in  i  windov  or  aperlnrs,  and  fell  upon  the  eyes  of  3ie 
fier;  coruscations  or  globules  from  the  interior  of  the  '  animal  as  it  turned  towards  the  opening,  while  the 
eyes.  MichaelU  ^e]ate^  that,  for  many  yeans  during  \  obRcrver  was  bvourably  floated  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
the  interval  tietween  day  and  night,  and  during  the  i  reflection. 


night  itself,  he  observed  irradiations  of  light  isauing 
from  hin  eye?,  sometimes  so  strong  that  he  could  read 
the  amatlest  print. 

WithoDt  venturing  to  place  In  the  above  category  the 
assertion  of  another  natonlist,  that  "a  person  is  »aid 
to  have  recognised  a  robber  by  the  light  produced  by  a 
blow  on  the  eye,"  and  being  strongTy  of  opinion  that 
the  effects  described  by  tio  respectable  an  authority  as 
Uichaelia  proceeded  from  disease,  we  would  remark 
that  the  other  authorities  speak,  not  from  experiment, 
bnt  from  cursory  observation  and  the  reports  of  others. 
That  the  eyes  of  the  cat  do  shine  in  the  dark  is  to  a 
certain  extent  true ;  bnt  we  have  to  inquire  whether  by 
dark  is  meant  the  en^re  absence  of  light ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  solution  of  this  question  will  dispose 
of  several  assertions  and  theories  which,  during  many 
eentnries,  have  perplexed  this  snbiecL 

A  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Karl  Lndwig  Esser  published 
in  Karsten'a  Archives  the  results  of  an  experimental  in- 
quiry on  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  eyes  of  the  cat 
and  other  animals ;  and  about  the  same  time  M.  Pre- 
vostalso  produced  a  Memoir  on  the  same  subject. 

Dr.  Esser  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  auch 
animals  aa  really  evolve  light,  and  those  which  only  re- 
Sect  it.  Among  the  former  he  recognises  the  myriads 
of  medusas  which  often  light  np  large  tracts  of  the 
ocean's  snr&ea ;  and  luminons  insects.  He  also  admits 
that  among  the  higher  animals  a  real  phosphorescence 
often  occurs  ;  such  is  the  tight  emitted  by  the  eggs  of 
the  lizard  ;  the  luminousness  of  the  perspired  matter 
in  m3n  and  horses;  the  electrical  light  evolved  by 
stroking  the  back  of  the  cat,  &c.  He  next  proceeds  to 
isfluire  whether  light  is  actnatly  evolved  from  the  eyes. 

llaving  brought  a  cat  Into  a  half-darkened  room,  he 
observed  from  a  certain  direction,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
animal,  when  opposite  the  window,  sparkled  very 
brilliantly,  but  that  in  other  positions  the  light 
suddenly  vanished.  On  causing  Uie  cat  to  be  held  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  light,  and  then  gradually  da^ening 
the  room,  the  light  eutirdy  disappatred  wkea  the  room 
was  made  quite  dark. 

In  another  experiment,  a  cat  was  placed  opposite  the 
window  in  a  darkened  room.  A  few  rays  were  per- 
mitted to  enter,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  face  of  the  animal, 
while  the  observer  stood  with  his  back  to  the  window. 
The  light  of  the  cat's  eyes  was  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  but  it  vanished  entirely  when  the  observer 
turned  his  head,  or  the  cat  her  eyes,  a  little  on  one 
side.  By  ad(jnsting  the  light,  one  or  both  of  the  cat's 
eyes  were  made  to  shine.  In  proportion  as  the  pupil 
was  dilated  the  eyes  were  brilliant.  By  suddenly  ad- 
mitting a  strong  glare  of  light  into  the  room,  the  pupil 
contracted,  and  then  suddenly  darkening  the  room,  the 
eye  exhibited  a  small  round  luminooB  pointy  which  en- 
larged as  the  pupil  dilated. 

The  eyes  of  the  cat  sparkle  most  irh«i  the  animal  is 
in  s  lurking  position,  or  in  a  state  of  irritation.  In- 
deed, the  eyes  of  all  animals,  as  welt  as  of  man,  appear 
brighter  during  rage  than  in  a  quiescent  state;  a 
circumitance  not  forgotten  by  Collinn,  in  his  Ode  on 
the  Passions,  where  he  describes  Anger,  "  his  eyes  on 
fire."  It  is  said  to  arise  from  an  ineraased  secretion  of 
Uie  lachrymal  fluid  on  the  snrhce  of  the  «ye,  by  which 
fluid  the  light  is  renderedmore brilliant  In  consequence 
of  increased  reflection. 

Dr.  Esser  examined  the  eyes  of  cats  while  under  the 
influence  of  rage  and  irritation;  as  also  while  they  were 
pleased  and  .enjoying  their  food,  and  while  they  were 
perfectlv  tranquil ;  but,  in  places  absolutely  dark,  he 
never  discovered  the  slightest  trace  of  light  in  the  eye;: 
of  these  animals,  and  ho  has  no  doubt  that  in  all  cases 
where  cats'  ^es  liave  been  seen  to  shine  in  dark  places, 
such  as  a  cellar,  that  li^t  penetrated  thnmgh  some 


To  prove  more  clearly  tliaA  this  light  does  not  depend 
upon  the  will  of  the  animal,  nor  upon  its  angry  passions, 
experiments  were  repeated  on  the  head  of  a  dead  eat. 
The  sun's  rays  were  admitted  through  a  smalt  aperture, 
and  falling  immediately  upon  the  eyes,  caused  them  to 
glow  with  a  beauliful  green  light,  more  vivid  even  tlian 
in  the  csm  of  a  living  animal,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Dr.  Esser  remarked  that  black  and  fox-coloured  eats 
evolved  a  brighter  and  more  conspicuous  light  than 
grey  and  white  on^;  that  the  eyes  of  dogs,  hones, 
sheep,  and  hares,  shone  in  dimly  lighted  places,  bnt 
that  the  light  differed  in  colour  and  intensity  in  the 
diff'erent  animals.  He  also  mentions  the  case  of  an 
Albino  whose  eyes  were  luminous ;  he  suflered  so  much 
from  the  dread  of  light  that  he  never  ventured  abroad 
except  in  twilight. 

On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  Inminoua  appear- 
ance. Dr.  EsHcr  dissected  the  eyes  of  cats,  and  exposed 
them  to  a  smalt  regulated  amount  of  light  after  having 
removed  different  portions.  The  light  was  not  di- 
minished by  the  removal  of  the  cornea,  but  only 
changed  in  colour.  The  light  still  continued  after  the 
iris  was  displaced  ;  but  on  taking  away  the  crystalline 
lens  it  was  greatly  diminished  both  in  intensity  and 
colour.  "It  now  struck  me,"  says  onr  ingenioos 
authority, "  that  the  tapetnm  in  the  hinder  i»rt  of  the 
eye  must  form  a  s|>ot  which  caused  the  reflection  of  the 
incident  rays  of  light,  and  thus  produced  the  shining. 
This  was  the  more  probable,  as  the  light  of  the  eye  now 
seemed  to  emanate  from  a  single  spot.  After  taking 
away  the  vitreous  humour,I  observed  that  in  reality  the 
entire  want  of  the  pigment  in  the  liinder  part  of  the 
choroid  coat,  where  the  optic  nerve  enters,  formed  a 
greenish  silver-coloured  changeable  oblong  spot,  which 
was  not  symmetrical,  but  surrounded  the  optic  nerve  in 
sueh  a  manner  that  the  greater  part  was  above,  and 
only  a  small  part  below  it,  ind,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  lay  beyond  the  axis  of  vision.  It  is  tliis  spot, 
therefore,  that  produces  the  reflection  of  tiie  incident 
rays  of  light,  and  beyond  all  doubt,  according  to  its 
tint,  contributes  to  the  different  colouring  of  the  light, 
to  which,  nevertheless,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  eye, 
when  conjoined,  seem  to  be  no  less  necessaiy," 

The  above  quotation  will  l>e  more  intelligible  if,  with- 
out entering  into  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  it  he  simply 
explained  that  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  coated  witii  a 
black  pigment,  which  lias  the  same  effect  as  the  black 
colour  given  to  the  inner  snrfiices  of  optical  instruments; 
it  absorbs  any  rays  of  Itght  which  may  be  reflected 
within  the  eye,  and  prevents  them  from  I>eing  thrown 
again  upon  the  retina,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  dia- 
tlnctneas  of  the  images  formed  upon  It.  The  retina  is 
very  transparent,  and  if  the  surface  behind  it,  instead 
of  being  of  a  dark  colour,  were  capable  of  reflecting 
tight,  the  Inminona  rays  which  had  already  acted  oa 
the  retina,  would  he  reflected  hack  again  through  H,  and 
not  only  dazzle  from  excess  of  light,  bnt  also  confbee 
and  render  indistinct  the  images  formed  on  the  retina. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  the  cat  and  many  other  noctnmat 
animals,  this  black  pigment,  or  a  portion  of  it.  is  want- 
ing :  and  those  parts  of  the  eye  from  wluch  it  ia  absent, 
having  either  a  white  or  a  metallic  lustre,  an  called 
the  tapetnm.  The  smallest  portion  of  U^t  ottering 
the  eye  is  reflected  by  it  as  by  a  concave  mirror ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  eyes  of  animals  provided  with  this 
structure  are  luminous  in  a  very  bint  light.  Ifaay 
animals  which  hunt  their  prey  by  night  are  fnmislied 
with  a  white,  instead  of  a  black  pigment,  iriiereby  the 
action  of  the  luminous  mysupon  the  retina  isinaaBed. 

Dr.  Miiller  enumerates  tlte  anfanals  in  vhiA  the 
tapetnm  is  present,  and  whose  eye»,  conaeqiKBilT.sldin 
in  the  da» ;  these  are  the  rmninaliing  inliaalis  tbe 
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pacli  jdermata,  cetacca,  owIb,  crocodiles,  rajB,  and  Bharks. 
It  is  wanting  in  man,  in  apea,glirea,  cheiroptera,  hedge- 
liog*,  and  moles ;  in  birds,  except  owla,  and  in  osseous 
fishes.   But  the  rodent  animals,  bats,  the  hedge-hog, 
and  the  mole,  all  obtain  their  food  more  by  night  than 
hy  day ;  and  many  of  them  behave  in  the  deepest  dark- 
ness as  if  they  were  directed  hy  light.   But  It  has  been 
siiggeatcd  that  the  sense  of  touch,  indefinitely  extended, 
or  some  other  sense,  new  to  us,  may  assist  those  animals. 
Spillanzani  deprived  bati  of  the  use  of  their  eyes,  and 
they  flew  about,  through  hoops,  kc,  precisely  as  if  they 
saw.    The  genera  that  see  t)y  niglit  have  so  irritable 
a  retina  that  they  can  only  see  during  a  very  feeble 
light,  bfit  iu  those  animals  which  see  as  well  by  day  as 
by  night,  the  retina  is  less  irritable.   In  the  former 
case  thetapetum  Uspread  over  the  whole  of  the  choroid, 
as  iii  the  ca.-«witli  the  cetacea,owls,  and  some  amphibia 
and  fishes ;  but  in  camivorooH  and  ruminant  animals 
this  shining  envelope  occupies  only  the  upper  portion 
of  the  choroid.    M.  Prevost  has  noticed  the  shining  of 
the  eyes  of  some  insects,  among  which  he  names  the 
de.ith'8-head  moth.   He  also  notices  the  colour  of  the 
tapetum  in  different  animals.   In  the  ox  it  is  of  a 
beautiful  gold  green,  changing  into  sky  blue ;  in  the 
bopse,  the  goat,  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  of  a  silvery  blue, 
changing  into  violet ;  in  the  sheep,  of  a  pale  gold  green, 
sometimes  bluish ;  in  the  lion,  the  cat,  bear,  and  the 
dolphin,  of  a  pale  gold  yellow;  in  the  dog,  the  wolf, 
and  the  badger,  of  a  pure  white  edged  with  blue.  He 
is  also  disposed  to  donbt  the  opinion  of  SpaltantanI, 
that  cats,  polecai?,  and  some  other  animals,  move  with 
promptitude  and  certainty  in  a  medium  totally  deprived 
of  light.   Id  a  state  of  nature  they  are  new  placed  in 
such  circumstances,  nor  is  it  proliable  that  total  darkness 
ever  occurs  to  them  in  a  domesticated  state  ;  for, 
wherever  they  may      there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  light,  however  small,  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  see, 
thsy  only  require  to  have  their  pupil  susceptible  of 
great  dilatation,  and  their  retina  of  an  extreme  sensi- 
bility.  It  is  said  that  a  man  shut  up  for  a  long  time  in 
a  rerr  dark  dungeon,  liecomes  at  length  able  to  read  in 
it.   The  nocturnal  birds  which  Spallanzani  reared  saw 
very  well  in  a  place  in  which  he  himself  could  distin- 
guish  HO  object,  and  he  admits  that  the  eyes  of  these 
I    birds  do  not  shine  in  the  darlc.   Besides  sheep,  coira, 
I    horses,  and  sereral  other  animals  which  have  shining 
eyes,  would,  no  doubt,  find  themselves  much  embarrassed 
,    iQabv)lute  darkness.   If  some  animals  do  move  with 
;    promptitude  and  security  in  complete  darkness,  it  is 
I    certainly  not  to  their  eyes  that  they  are  indebted  for  it, 
'    b  it  to  some  other  sense.   The  bats,  in  which  Spallan- 
z'lni  discovered  this  faculty,  owe  it  according  to  him  to 
a  sixth  sense,  of  which  we  have  no  idea ;  and  according 
■    to  Cuvier,  to  the  extent  of  the  membrane  which  their 
I    wing  presents  to  tlic  air,  and  which  renders  it  capable 
'    of  foclin:^  its  resistance,  motion,  and  temperature, 
j       It  appears  certain  that  Albinos  are  never  sensible  of 
I    the  light  in  their  eyes,  which  is  visible  to  others ;  and 
I    that,  on  the  contrary,  the  flashes  of  light  perceived  when 
!    the  retina  is  irritaled,  are  unattended  by  any  emission 
I    of  liijht,  and  are,  therefore,  never  ♦isible  to  any  other 
j    person  than  the  subject  of  them. 
I       The  foregoing  experiments  and  observaUons  seem 
,    sufficient  to  prove,  first,  that  the  shining  of  the  eyes  of 
the  cat  and  of  other  animals  does  not  arise  from  a 
:    phosphoric  light,  but  only  from  a  reflected  tight;  that 
cjntequently,  second,  it  is  not  an  effect  of  the  will  of 
the  animal  or  of  violent  passions;  third,  that  this 
sjiniogdoea  not  appear  ia  absolnte  darkueM;  fourth, 
I    that  it  cannot  enable  the  animal  to  more  with  nourity 
;    ID  the  dark. 


CHAEACTER  OF  FEKELON.' 

Suca  was  the  extraordinary  charm  of  Fenelon,  and 
the  irresistible  ascendency  which  he  obtained  over 
every  one  who  approached  him,  that  neither  differences 
of  age,  nor  preeminence  of  rank  or  titles,  nor  even  the 
superiority  of  talents  and  knowledge  in  those  branches 
I  of  science  with  which  lie  was  unacquainted,  were  able 
to  prevent  his  friends  from  becoming  his  disciples,  and 
from  interrogaiing  him  as  an  oracle  which  was  invested 
with  an  auwority  to  direct  all  their  thoughts  and  all 
their  actions.  Such  is  the  character  of  him,  as  it  is 
delivered  down  to  us  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  their 
testimony  is  the  less  likely  to  be  partial,  as  it  proceeded 
from  persons  whom  diflerence  of  opinion,  or  a  Pertain 
malignity  of  mind,  would  incline  to  judge  Fenelcn 
with  severity. 

The  chancellor  D'Aguesseau  has  given  us,  in  bis 
memoir  of  the  life  of  his  father,  l!he  following  interest- 
ing portrait  of  Fenelon  ;— 

"  The  Arohblshop  of  Cambrai  was  one  of  those 
uncommon  men  who  are  destined  to  give  lustre  to  their 
age,  and  who  do  equal  honour  to  human  nature  by  tbeir 
virtues,  and  to  literature  by  their  superior  talent;:.  He 
was  affable  in  his  dcfortmont,  and  humorous  in  his 
discourse,  the  peculiar  qtialities  of  which  were  a  ricl^, 
delicate,  and  a  powerful  imagination,  but  which  never 
let  its  power  be  felt.  His  eloquence  had  more  of  mild- 
ness in  it  than  vehemence,  ana  he  triumphed  as  much 
by  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  as  by  the  superiority 
of  his  talents.  He  always  brouglit  himself  to  the  level 
of  his  company;  he  never  disputed,  and  appeared  to 
yield  to  others  at  the  very  time  that  he  w;i8  leading 
them.  Grace  dwelt  upon  his  lips  ;  he  seemed  ta  discuss 
Iho  greatest  subjects  with  facility ;  the  most  trifling 
were  ennobled  by  his  pen ;  and  upon  the  most  barren 
topics  he  scattered  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  A  noble 
singularity  pervaded  his  whole  person;  and  a  certain 
indefinable  and  sublime  simplicity  gave  to  his  appear- 
ance the  air  of  a  prophet ;  the  [Mjculiar,  but  unaffected 
mode  of  expression  which  he  adopted,  made  many 
persons  believe  that  he  possessed  universal  knowledge  as  if 
by  inspiration  :  it  might,  indeed,  have  been  almost  said, 
that  he  rather  invented  what  he  knew,  than  icamed  it. 
He  was  always  original  and  creative ;  imitating  no  one, 
and  himself  inimitable.  His  talents,  which  had  been 
long  hidden  in  obscurity,  and  not  much  known  at  Court, 
even  at  the  time  when  he  wa^  employed  upon  the 
mission  of  Poitou.  burst  forth  at  length  in  consequence 
of  the  Kind's  choice  of  him  to  educate  bis  grandson, 
the  Duke  of  Bui^undy.  The  theatre  was  not  too  spacious 
for  the  actor;  and.  if  his  predilection  for  the  mj-stics 
had  not  developed  the  secret  of  his  heart  and  the 
weakness  of  his  mind,  there  could  have  been  no  situa- 
tion to  which  public  opinion  would  not  have  destined 
him,  nor  any  which  would  not  have  appeared  inferior 
to  his  talents." 

The  Duke  of  St.  Simon  says,  "  He  was  gifted  with  a 
natural,  a  mild,  and  a  florid  eloqu;nee  ;  with  persuasive 
politeness,  but  yet  dignified  and  discriminating;  and 
with  a  fluent,  perspicuous,  and  agreeable  power  of  con- 
versation, which  was  combined  with  that  precision  so 
necessary  for  rendering  the  most  complicated  and 
abstract  subjects  intelligible.  He  was  a  man  who  always 
appeared  to  have  Just  as  much  mind  as  the  persons  be 
might  be  conversii^  with ;  he  stooped  to  their  level, 
but  without  appealing  to  do  it ;  this  |>nt  them  at  their 
ease,  and  excited  in  them  a  lively  sentiment  of  delight, 
BO  that  they  could  neither  quit  him,  nor,  when  absent, 
help  returning  to  his  company.  To  this  rare  talent, 
which  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  we  must 
attribute  the  steady  fidelity  of  his  friends,  who  remainrd 
attached  to  him  all  his  life,  even  after  his  fall,  and  which, 
when  they  were  scattered  through  society,  reassembled 
them  together,  to  speak  of  him,  to  wish  for  him,  and 
to  kttaeh  themselvefl  to  him  more  devotedly." 

(I )  Prom  BatuMfa  Ufe  of  FnelOD. 
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This  Khrnbby  knoll  was  once  m;  &Touriie  aeat ; 

Hen  did  T  lore  at  erening  to  retreat. 

And  muse  alone,  till  in  tbe  vaa\t  of  sight, 

Hesper,  aspiring,  eboved  his  golden  light. 

Here  once  again,  remote  from  famnan  nolEe, 

I  Bit  me  down  to  think  of  former  joys ; 

Fauee  on  each  Bcece,  each  treasured  scene,  once  mora. 

And  once  again  each  infant  walk  explore : 

While,  as  each  grorc  and  lawn  I  recognise, 

Jly  melted  sonl  sufiuaes  in  my  ejca. 

•        ,    «  «  •  • 

In  yonder  cot,  along  whoM  mouldering  walls 

In  many  a  fold  the  mantling  voodbine  falls. 

The  i^lUge  matron  kept  her  little  school, 

Oenlle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  rule ; 

Staid  was  the  dune,  and  modest  was  her  mien ; 

Her  garb  was  coarse,  yet  whole,  and  nicely  dean ;  - 

Her  neatly-bordered  cap.  as  lily  fair, 

Beneadi  her  chin  was  pinned  with  decent  care; 

And  pendant  ruffles,  of  the  whitest  lawn, 

Of  ancient  make,  her  eltraws  did  adorn. 

Faint  with  old  age,  and  dim  were  grown  her  eyes — 

A  pair  of  spectacles  their  want  supplies ; 

These  does  she  guard  secure,  in  leathern  case. 

From  thoughtless  wights,  in  some  unweeted  place. 

Here  first  1  entered,  though  with  toil  and  pain, 
The  lowly  vestibule  of  leomit^'a  fane ; 
Entered  with  pain,  yet  soon  I  found  the  w^', 
Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet  display. 
Much  did  I  giie^-e  on  that  ill-iated  mom, 
When  I  was  first  to  school  reluctant  borne; 
Severe  I  thought  the  dame,  thoo^  ofi  she  tried 
To  soothe  loy  swelling  spirita  when  I  ^ghcd ; 
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j  And  oft',  irben  hamhl;  die  reproved,  I  wept, 

To  mj  Jone  corner  broken-heuted  crept, 
And  thought  of  tender  lioine,  vbere  anger  never  kept. 

Bnt  BOon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils, 
Alert  I  mot  the  damo  with  jocond  fanlles; 
i  First  at  the  form,  my  task  for  ever  true, 

'  A  littie  &Tonrite  rapidly  I  gnv : 

I  And  oft  ehe  stroked  my  head  with  fond  delight, 

I  Held  me  a  pattern  to  the  dunce's  eight; 

i  And  as  she  gave  my  diligence  her  pTaiiC, 

j  Talked  of  the  honours  of  my  future  days. 

I  «  «  »  K  * 

j  'Xeath  yonder  elm,  that  stuiid»  upon  the  moor, 

I  When  the  clock  upokc  the  hour  of  labour  o'er, 

1  What  clamorous  throngs,  what  happy  groups  were  aeon, 

'  In  Tarioos  postures  scattering  o'er  the  green  I 

Some  shoot  the  marble,  othoa  join  the  chase 
Of  self-made  stag,  or  run  the  emnlons  race; 
!j  While  others,  seated  on  the  dappled  grass, 

t;  With  doleful  tales  the  light-winged  minutes  pass. 

!i  Well  I  remember  how,  with  gesture  starched, 

A  band  of  soldlen,  oft  with  pride  we  marched; 
i  For  banners,  to  a  tall  atih  we  did  bind 

i  Our  handkerchiefs,  flapping  to  the  whistling  wind ; 

And  for  our  warlike  arms,  we  sought  the  mead, 
And  guDA  and  spears  we  made  of  brittle  reed; 
j  Then,  in  uncouth  array,  our  featit  to  crown, 

I  Wc  stormed  some  mined  pigsty  for  a  town. 

Pleased  with  our  gay  disports,  the  dame  was  wont 

To  set  her  wheel  before  the  cottage  front. 

And  o'er  her  spectacles  would  often  peer, 

To  view  our  gambols  and  our  boyish  geer. 

Still  as  she  looked,  her  wheel  kept  turning  round. 

With  its  beloved  monotony  of  sound. 

When  tired  with  play,  we'd  set  us  by  her  side, 

(For  out  of  school  she  never  knew  to  chide,} 

And  wonder  at  her  skill— well  known  to  fiume — 

For  who  could  match  in  spinning  with  the  dame ) 

Her  aheeta,  her  linen,  which  she  showed  with  pride 

I  To  strangers,  still  her  thrift'ness  testified; 

;  Though  ve  poor  w^hts  did  wonder  mueb,  in  troth, 

How  twas  her  spinning  manufactured  cloth. — H.  K.  White. 
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Six  monthB  paaeed  away :  Hias  Paulefs  neighbonrs  and 
Mends  were  gsxii^  with  more  grief  th&n  neighbonn  and 
friends  usually  feel  on  rack  occanons,  on  her  funeral 
procesBioD  paamng  through  the  village;  At  had  been 
usefiil  and  agreeable  to  many,  dangerous  and  annoying  to 
none;  and  the  little  vorld  in  which  she  lived  bad  not  even 
the  excitement  of  pitying  her  for  having  died  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  from  the  nuscondoct  of  her  nephew,  for  Hiss 
Paulet  had  bllen  a  prey  to  a  fever  whteh  had  been  pre- 
valent in  the  village,  and  had  proved  &tol  to  several 
of  its  inhabitants.  Vernon  was  the  chief  mourner,— and 
truly  did  lie  mourn.  How  ardently  did  he  wish  that  he 
coald  recall  the  dear  friend  whose  fiselings  he  had  so  oSten 
wounded,  and  whose  tmst  he  had  so  often  deceived  I  how 
many  rcsolations  of  reformation  did  he  make  I  how 
fervently  did  he  promise  to  himself  that  not  a  spare  five- 
pound  note  of  the  spinster's  property  should  ever  find  its 
way  to  the  rouge  et  mir  table  in  liegent-street  I  Alas, 
poor  Vernon  !  his  promise  was  pretty  sure  to  be  kept ; 
the  wheel  of  fortune,  although  he  did  not  know  it, 
was  taming  round  with  him,  and  spare  five-pound  notes 
were,  from  this  time,  to  be  rare  and  unlooked-fer  guests 
in  his  exchequer. 

I  have  just  i^aid  that  the  village  sadly  wanted  some 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Paulet's  death  :  that 
want  was  soon  supplied.  After  the  funeral,  the  will 
was  read ;  small  le^cies  were  left  to  friends  and  ser- 
vants, and  turns  of  trifling  value  to  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  neighbourhood.  Vernon's  name  was 
not  mentioned.  Vcmon  was  disinherited  I  The  whole 
property  of  Miss  Paulet,  after  the  above-mentioned 
legacies  were  paid,  was  bequeathed  to  her  aole  executor 
and  residuary  legatee. 

"  And  who,"  inquired  fifty  voices,  "  was  this  fiivoured 
person  "i  Had  Mi^u  Paulet  on  unlcnown  lover,  or  had 
(the  been  privately  married  (' 

By  no  means  ;  Miss  Paulet's  sole  executor  and  reni- 
duary  legatee  was  veil  known  to  the  whole  village. 
Mr.  Carleton  was  the  distinguished  individual ;  Mr. 
Carleton  was  "  The  Spinster's  Heir  !" 

This  news  excited  various  feelings.  Some  com- 
miserated Vernon,  and  nome  thoujrht  ho  wa-i  rightly 
served.  Mr.  Anson  congratulated  hiniEelf  that  he  had 
forbidden  him  to  enter  his  house,  and  told  Jielena  how 
r^oiced  she  ought  to  be  at  her  escape  ;  but  Helena  wa< 
iu  no  mood  to  i>e  rejoiced  at  any  such  thing ;  although 
generally  very  mild  and  charitable,  she  violated  the 
good  old  rule  of  never  finding  fiuilt  with  the  dead,  and 
censored  the  unforgiving  and  barbarous  disposition  of 
Miss  Paulet  in  very  explicit  terms.  To  make  matters 
even,  however,  the  expressed  herself  with  still  more 
severity  of  the  living,  and  declared  her  firm  conviction 
that  Mr.  Carleton  must  have  worked  on  the  mind  of 
the  spiuster  by  a  series  of  the  mort  artful  and  unwar- 
rantable calumnies,  liefore  he  cuuld  have  prevailed  upon 
her  thus  to  injure  and  wrong  her  lieloved  nephew. 
The  ladies  of  the  village,  In  general,  were,  however, 
very  indulgent  to  Mr.  Carleton ;  they  surmised  tliat 
hitherto  he  might  not  have  considered  himFclf  rich 
enough  to  marry,  but  that  the  coiFer*  of  Mi*a  Paulet 
would  put  him  quite  at  ea«e  as  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  providing  for  a  family.  He  was  certunly  nther 
waning  in  years,  but  the  leading  lady  of  the who 
was  the  mother  of  eight  unmarried  daughters  all  tamed 
of  thirty,  avowed  tluit  "  she  considered  gentlemen  old 
at  no  age  ;  and  that  she  had  an  uncle  who  cut  a  tooth, 
married  a  young  wife,  and  had  the  hooping  cough  in 
his  seventieth  year  !"  This  anecdote  she  took,  occasion 
to  mention  before  Mr.  Carleton,  bat  was  somewhat 

(1)  Cooeludtfd  from  page  23i. 


disconcerted  by  his  reply,  that  "the  conduct  of  the  oU  1 
gentleman  proved  that,  at  all  events,  the  tooth  in  ques-  ! 
tion  wat  not  a  wise  tooth  t" 

Mr.  Carleton  added  not  even  a  poney  or  a  page  to  his  | 
establishment;  his  recond  counes  had  nat  one  extra 
dish,  nor  did  he  give  away  a  blanket  or  a  half-crown  , 
more  than  he  had  been  wont  to  do.   Il  was  evident  that  |j 
Miss  Paulet's  two  thou-and  a-year  were  dei^tined  t^  join 
company  with  his  savings  in  the  Three  per  Cent  Con- 
sols, there  to  gather,  like  a  gigantic  snow  ball,  for  the 
futare  iKQefit,  prolwbly,  of  some  hoi>pitai  or  a]m>>-house;  i{ 
the  village  fair  ones  became  indignant ;  they  began  to 
I  pity  Vernon ;  and  the  younger  ladies,  particularly,  tUd 
i  not  scruple  to  assert  that  "  it  was  better  to  squander 
I  money  than  to  hoard  it."   All  who  knew  Vcmons 
!  impetuosity  and  irritability  predicted  that  he  must  be  ' 
violently  enraged  at  the  late  events,  expr&^ing  himself 
indignantly  of  ths  dead,  and  vowing  vengeance  againit  [ 
the  living;  but  all  were  in  the  wrong.   Veraon  was  |. 
humbled,  not  angered,  at  his  dialoheriUnce ;  he  acqui-  i 
e.wed  in  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and,  although  he 
avoided  all  communication  with  Mr.  Carleton.  he  did  i 
not  give  way  to  any  bitter  observations  caneerning  him. 
"My  aunt's  property,"  he  said,  "hao  deser^-edly  l>een 
placed  beyond  my  reach  ;  it  is  therefore  immaterial  to  ' 
me  on  whom  she  has  bestowed  it ;  she  has,  at  all  events, 
given  it  to  one  who  will  not  employ  it  iu  any  disgraceful 
manner."   Neither  would  Vernon  sutFcr  any  disrespect- 
ful mention  of  Miss  Paulet  from  another;  and,  when  | 
one  of  his  gay  comi^nions  condoled  with  him  for  ^ 
suffering  under  s  calamity  alluded  to  by  Lord  B^iun,  ; 

"  A  bad  old  woman,  Tanking  a  worse  wiQ,  . 
Which  Iptvw  yoo  minns  of  the  cwh  you  counted," 

some  portion  of  Vernon's  former  spirit  flashed  forth,  , 
and  he  indignantly  declared  that  "  he  woold  never  listen 
to  a  slighting  word  applied  to  one  whoEe  long  and  | 
unwearied  kindness  to  him  bad  been  repaid  with  such  .| 
reckless  ingratitude." 

ludeod,  Vernon's  gay  companions  were  now  anything  I 
but  acceptable  to  him  ;  his  mind  wai^  sobered  by  mi»-  i' 
fortune,  and  his  heart  waa  touched  by  penitence :  he  ' 
resolved  to  reform.   This  he  had  often  done  before,  hut 
he  now  prayed  to  his  Almighty  Father  to  give  him  I 
strength  to  persevere  in  his  resolutions,  and  his  prayer  ' 
was  mercifully  heard  and  auswered.    Mr.  Domford 
proved  to  him  a  true  and  kind  friend :  he  coun^^lled  him 
to  exertion,  industry,  and  study,    Vernon  still  kept  his  ' 
promise  to  bis  friends,  that  "  he  would  read  as  much  or  ' 
as  little  as  he  pleased     but  bi.i  plea£ure  now  was  to  pass 
nuuiy  bout*  in  reading  and  reflection.   London  was 
seldom  visited  by  him,  and  bis  own  peculiar  village  not 
at  all.   Miss  Paulet  had  defrayed  all  his  out-standing  j 
debts  a  short  time  before  her  death ;  he  added  no  new 
ones  to  the  amount.   His  fine  and  comprehensive  mind, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  intricacies  of  hit;  profession,  , 
enabled  him  to  surpass  all  the  expectations  even  of  the 
hopeful  Mr.  Dornford ;  be  became  useful,  valuable, 
respected ;  bis  simple  wants  were  more  than  iiupplied 
from  hit  own  labours.   The  remembrance  of  Helena 
i  Anson  prevented  him  from  wa.sting  any  of  his  hours  cn 
the  eont«mplation  of  bright  eyes,  slender  waists,  and 
silken  ringlete.    No  sonnets  and  sketches  were  to  be 
found  among  his  law-books,  like  poppies  among  the 
com,  at  once  ornamental  and  ii^urioas  to  their  neigh- 
hours ;  adversity  had  undone  the  mischief  of  prosperity, 
and  Vernon  might  have  been  gazed  on  with  approval 
by  the  dtades  of  bis  father  and  grandbther.   lie  was 
an  inde&tigable  lawyer  s  clerk  ! 

Seven  years  had  elapsed  ;  Mr.  Bomford  wa?  gocd  ard 
kind-hearted  .-is  ever,  but  no  longer  the  active  and  buoy- 
ant man  of  whom  Vernon  once  said  "  he  should  make  it 
a  principle  of  duty  never  to  interfere  with  him,  since  he 
could  do  BO  very  well  without  his  assistance."  Mr.  Dont- 
ford  had  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralyus,  and  was  eaniestly 
warned  by  bis  physicians  to  avoid  any  exertitm  which 
might  tend  to  accelerate  a  retom  of  it.   These  injunc- 
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tiow  he  ms  willing  to  comply  witb,  for  be  had,  to  use 
his  own  expresaioD,  "an  iDraluable  partner," — one  whose 
intellect  was  superior  to  his  own,  and  who,  in  perse- 
venuice  and  activity,  equalled  himself  in  hia  best  days. 
"  My  clients,"  he  waa  used  to  say,  "  are  all  perfectly 
flatisfied  with  Vemon ;  the  buslDes  will  not  only  be 
kept  op  by  him,  but  improved.  As  he  fteea  me  from 
all  r^ponsibility  and  labour,  I  consider  it  but  jost  that 
he  should  enjoy  the  larger  share  of  the  remunerations 
during  my  life ;  and  he  shall  become  the  poesessor  of  the 
whole  of  them  at  my  death." 

It  is  not  snrpriBing  that  rumours  of  these  changes  and 
events  shonld  be  carried  to  the  village  where  Vernon's 
ladylove  resided.  She  bad  received  several  offers  of 
marriage,  but  had  refiuied  tbem  all ;  and  Mr  Aneon,  who, 
I  am  liniA  I  must  acknowledge,  was,  although  of  the 
nobler  eez,  aa  manoeuvring  and  <mlculating  as  any  worldly 
mamma  who  baa  ever  figured  in  the  pages  of  a  modem 
novellist,  began  to  surmise  that  she  was  probably  Btill 
thinking  of  Vernon,  and  that,  as  old  Dornford  could 
not  live  long,  and  the  busiaeaa  was  known  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent one,  she  perhaps  "  might  do  worse  after  all." 

Some  entertainment  was  aboat  to  take  place  in  the 
village.  I  really  forget  whether  it  was  a  Fancy  Fair, 
an  Archery  Meeting,  or  a  Review ;  but  it  was  one  of 
those  occasions  which  shrewd  fathers  and  mothers  of 
families  lay  hold  of  to  invite  young  men  to  their  houses, 
trusting  that  the  bevy  of  Marias,  Katca,  and  Julias,  who 
have  failed  to  do  e:soculion  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
life,  may  suddenly  become  irresistible  in  the  act  of  sell- 
ing a  pincuahioD,  handling  a  bow  and  arrow,  or  starting 
and  shrieking  at  a  peal  of  musketiy.  The  note  was 
short,  mi  merely  contained  a  formal  invitation;  but  to 
the  heart  of  Vernon  it  spoke  whole  bookshelves  of  elo- 
quence. He  indited  a  joj^ul  billet  of  compliance ;  obeyed 
the  sommons ;  found  Helena  more  charming  than  ever  ; 
reoognised  all  his  old  frienda  with  «  good  grace,  feeling 
that  he  need  not  shrink  from  their  scrutiny ;  and  even 
commanded  himself  so  aa  to  exchange  bows  with 
Mr.  Carleton,  and  return  an  imqualified  acquiescence  to 
that  gentleman's  observation  on  "  the  exceeding  fineness 
of  the  day."  It  was  indeed  a  day  of  unmingled  sunshine 
to  Vernon  ;  and  half-an- hour's  walk  with  Helena  in  her 
own  shrubbery  was  worth  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  next 
day  he  came  again  without  any  invitation,  requested  a 
private  intenicw  with  Mr.  Anaon,  made  known  his  cir- 
comstances  and  prospects,  and  sued  for  the  love  of  his 
daagbter;  and  Mr.  Anson,  whose  habita  of  selfish  ex- 
penditure enabled  him  to  give  his  daughter  very  little, 
and  to  leave  her  st.ill  less,  kindly  granted  Vernon  per- 
mission to  prefer  his  suit,  at  the  same  time  putting  him 
in  mind  that  he  was  doii:^  him  a  groat  favour,  and  that 
"  his  daughter's  attractions  and  ^;ood  qualities  might 
command  the  first  match  in  the  kingdom,"  a  i>old  asse- 
verstion,  which  Vernon  was  so  &r  from  feeling  inclined 
to  dispute,  that  he  expressed  the  most  ardent  and  ready 
cononrrence  in  it,  Vernon  had  another  interview  with 
Helraa,  still  more  delightful  than  that  of  the  preceding 
evening.  He  returned  home  by  moonlight,  and  made 
glad  the  benevolent  heart  of  good  Mr.  Dornford  by  the 
Mooont  of  his  socceflB.  Early  the  next  morning  he  was 
Been  to  enter  the  shop  of  a  neighbouring  jeweller,  and 
the  young  ladies  of  the  town,  who  for  some  time  liad 
settled  in  their  own  minds  that  Vernon,  although  disin- 
herited, woold  be  no  despicable  match,  were  doomed  to 
have  their  hopes  effectually  crushed  by  beholding  the 
hand  on  which  they  were  apoculating  publicly  invested 
with  an  engaged  ring  ! 

It  was  the  wedding  morning  of  Helena  and  Temon  ; 
the  service  had  been  performed,  and  the  canines  had 
retamed  from  church, — a  small  number  of  friends  and 
relatives  were  asaembled  round  the  breakfast  table,  and 
the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegreom  had  just  been 
proposed,— when  a  ring  at  the  bell  was  heard,  and  Mr. 
Oanetoo  was  ushered  into  the  room,  having,  as  he  in- 
tormaA  the  doubting  servant,  "come  upon  putlcular 
bnsiiWH."  }Tow,  Hr.  Carleton'a  entrance  at  this  parti- 


calar  -^me  was  very  much  out  of  good  taste,  and  he 
could  scarcely  have  calculated  upon  a  cordial  reception. 
Mr.  Anson,  although  be  had  given  a  ready  consent  to 
his  daughter's  marriage  with  Yemen,  and  had  thought 
and  said  that  she  "  might  do  worse,"  was  also  perfectly 
aware  how  much  better  she  would  have  done  had  Vernon 
not  been  disinherited ;  and,  consequently,  the  sight  of 
the  person  who  enjoyed,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
possessed,  the  wealth  which  should  have  been  Vcmun  s 
by  right  of  inheritance,  was  anything  but  agree^ible  to 
the  ambitious  father-in-law.  Vernon  also,  happy  as  be 
felt,  could  not  help  thinking  that  be  should  feel  much 
happier  were  it  in  his  power — as,  but  for  his  own  indis- 
cretion, it  irould  have  been — to  have  o^rcd  to  his  lovely 
bride  the  Itixaries  as  well  ae  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life.  He  conld  indeed  contrive  to  clothe  bcr 
in  "silk  attire,"  but  not  to  "  braid  wi'  gems  her  hair ;" 
he  could  place  a  pouey-chaise  at  her  disposal,  but  he 
longed  to  transform  it  to  a  well  appointed  barouche ; 
she  had  been  used  to  spacious  rooms,  but  those  of  the 
house  be  had  engaged  were  of  moderate  size,  and  had 
provokingly  low  ceilings  ;  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
pleasure-grounds  and  a  shrubbery,  and  his  garden  was 
somewhat  less  than  half-a-qnarter  of  an  acre.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  he  looked  with  some  coldness  on 
the  spinster's  heir,  and,  with  the  deference  proper  to  a 
son-in-law,  precisely  imitated  the  stiff  distant  bow  with 
which  Mr.  Anson  received  his  visitor!  The  bride,  how- 
ever, had  no  share  in  these  feelings, — she  had  never 
known  the  value  of  mon^from  the  want  of  it ;  she  was 
truly  happy  to  be  nnited  for  life  to  the  object  of  her 
sincere  and  constant  attachment.  To  her  the  poney- 
chaisa  was  a  car  of  triumph,  and  the  narrow  house  in  the 
noisy  street  a  fairy  palace  of  delight  She  wished  not 
for  the  riches  of  Mr.  Carleton ;  for  was  he  not  an  old 
bachelor,  with  nobody  to  love  him,  and  therefore  more 
to  be  pitied  than  envied  1  And  she  replied  to  his  con- 
gratulations by  a  gracious  smile  of  welcome,  and  felt  no 
anger  at  his  intrusion,  no  anxiety  for  his  absence. 

"  I  shall  proceed  to  business,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  "  with- 
out further  delay,  for  I  perceive  that  I  am  about  as 
welcome  a  guest  in  this  room  as  the  spectre  of  Alonzo 
the  Brave  was  at  the  nuptials  of  the  fair  Imogene  and 
her  magnificent  baroo.  I  must,  however,  do  the  'fair 
Imogene'  in  question  the  justice  to  say  that  she  bestows 
on  me  more  kindly  glances  than  I  meet  with  from  the 
rest  of  the  party,  and  I  trust  that  1  may  prove  myself 
in  some  little  degree  worthy  of  them." 

"Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Carleton," said  Mr.  Anson,  whose 
principle  it  was  to  take  all  he  could  get,  and  who  ima- 
gined, from  thiB  exordium,  that  Air.  Carleton  muat  at 
lea.st  have  come  provided  with  a  pearl  chain,  or  a 
diamond  broach,  as  an  offering  to  the  bride.  "  Ho  far." 
said  Mr.  Carleton,  seating  himself, '-  from  heixig  an  evil 
spectre,  I  rather  dc^rve  to  be  considered  as  agood  genius. 
I  think  I  have  t>ome  skill  in  reading  thoughts;  you,  Mr. 
Anson,  and  your  son  in-law,  have  already  been  ruminat- 
ing for  some  time  this  morning  on  the  contents  of  a 
certain  will,  and  yon  are  now  wondering  at  the  assui- 
anoe  of  the  insidioua  double-deiding  heir,  in  thus  forc- 
ing himself  on  the  presence  of  the  disinherited." 

Neither  of  the  gentlemen  thus  addressed  defended 
himself  from  the  accusation,  but  tacitly  confessed 
the  justice  of  it  by  looks  rather  more  bordering  on  sni- 
tenness  than  quite  befitted  a  wedding  morning.  ■•  Behold 
me,  then," continued  Mr.  Carleton,  "willing  to  realize 
my  character  of  s  good  genius ;  you  regret  the  loss  <>f 
the  wealth  of  your  late  aunt,  Vernon ;  you  are  now  ca- 
pable of  employing  it  wisely,  and  it  awaits  your  com- 
mands." A  murmur  of  approbation  arore  from  the 
company  at  this  unexampled  act  of  generosity,  and  Mr. 
Anson  commenced  a  speech  of  thanks  to  the  munificent 
donor,  but  broke  down  in  the  second  sentence  of  i(,  and 
finished,  as  most  bad  orators  very  wisely  do,  by  takin  .; 
out  hia  handkerchief,  and  protesting  that  bin  fcelinins 
were  too  much  for  him."  Helena  said  nothing ;  she 
.  fixed  bar  soft  blue  eyea  on  her  beloved  Vernon,  to 
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inquire  what  he  thought  of  the  matter;  she  was  not 
long  kept  in  suspense.  "  Greatly  as  I  am  indebted  to 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Carleton  for  his  offer,"  said  Vcmoii, 
with  some  hauteur,  "  I  miiet  beg  leave  to  decline  it.  1 
cannot  deny  that  I  should  feel  gratified  in  potiseastag 
the  property  of  my  aunt,  bod  such  been  her  pleasure, 
but  the  past  cannot  be  recalled;  she  deemed  it  right  to 
deprive  me  of  my  expected  inheritance ;  I  hav6  never 
caUedinquestion  thejusticeof  herdeci8ion,and  lam  de- 
termined to  abide  by  it."  "If  such  be  your  scruples," 
replied  Mr.  Carleton,  "lay  them  aside,  now,  and  forever; 
it  was  never  the  wish  of  your  aunt  that  any  one  but  your- 
self should  inherit  her  property."  "  Impossible,"  ex- 
claimed Hr.AsMn,  witii  unwonted  energy,  "I  went 
to  Doetom'  Commons  and  paid  a  shilling  to  see  the 
will  immediately  after  It  wait  lodged  thore,-  because  I 
did  not  chootte  to  tako  the  Rtoiy  of  Vemon'a  diiuiihcri- 
tanc^  upon  hearHa.v." 

Mr.  AnsoQstopped  short,  and  looked  rather  confused; 
his  Furtive  visit  to  Doctors'  Commons  had  hitherto  been 
a  secret  locked  up  ezolouvely  in  his  own  breast,  and  he 
had  by  no  means  intended  to  betray  it,  especially  before 
his  daughter  and  son-in-law ;  but  all  were  too  much  ex- 
cited by  the  present  scene  to  give  any  heed  to  hia  con- 
fession. "  Am  I  to  conclude  then,  sir,"  asked  the  bride- 
groom coldly  of  Mr.  Carleton,  "  that  our  eyes  and  ears 
were  all  deceitful,  ^nd  that  you  are  not  Miss  Paulet's 
residuary  legatee  f  "  I  acknowledge  ih&t  I  am  Miss 
Faolet's  residuary  legatee,"  aaid  Mr.  Carieton,  "nay 
more,  I  ktow  that  her  will  was  made  under  my  advice 
and  direction  !"  The  gueeU  looked  at  each  other  in 
consternation  ;  there  was  not  an  individaal  among  them 
who  had  not  privately  believed  that  Mr.  Carleton  bad 
suggested  this  will  in  his  own  bvour,  but  his  bold 
avowal  of  his  treachery  seemed  to  strike  them  with  as 
much  amazement  as  if  they  bad  prevlonily  considered 
iiim  a  paragon  of  intwity. 

Mr.  Anson  was  the  first  to  recover  from  tho  shock  ; 
he  reflected  ^t  whatever  unjustifiable  measures  Mr. 
Carleton  might  have  employed  to  gain  possesion  of  the 
property,  he  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  it 
iMck  to  Vernon  again ;  and  he  accordingly  poured  out 
with  his  own  hand  a  glass  of  pink  duunpagne,  and  ex-  \ 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  past  might  be  forgotten,  and 
that  Mr.  Carleton  would  orink  holth  and  happiness  to 
the  yonng  couple.  "  Not  yet,"  replied  Mr.  Carleton, 
eyeing  the  declining  effervescence  of  the  champagne  as 
calmly  and  unconcernedly  as  a  teartotaller  of  ten  years' 
standing  could  have  done.  "  I  must  first  convince  this 
high-minded  young  gentleman  that  he  is  not  receiving 
the  property  of  his  aunt  from  me  as  a  gin,  but  as  a 
right.  I  was  undoubtedly  the  residuary  legatee  of  Miss 
Faalet,  but  my  gahtg  were  very  small  indeed,  when  all 
the  l^Bcies  were  duly  paid ;  and,  such  as  they  were,  I 
BcrupulouBly  added  them  'to  the  bulk  of  her  property, 
which  she  had  placed  under  the  care  of  myself  and 
ttu^  other  trustees,  to  hold  after  her  death  in  char^ 
for  her  nephew,  making  it  over  to  him  when  his  refor- 
mation should  be  clear  and  apparent  The  deed  is  at 
your  service  which  accompanied  this  transfisr,  and 
you  will  find  in  it  that  your  worthy  relative  entrusted 
to  me  the  power  of  watching  over  you,  assisting  you 
from  time  to  time  with  money,  if  I  thought  it  advisable 
so  to  do ;  supporting  you,  if  you  reduced  yourself  to 
want ;  and  enriching  you,  if  you  raised  yourself  to  comfort 
and  respectability.  I  had  always  told  her  that  you 
would  never  be  wise  or  hj^jnr  till  yon  had  graduated 
In  the  sdiod  of  adverrity,  and  the  eveai  hasjustified  my 
prediction ;  thrown  upon  your  own  energies,  your  ex- 
cellent talents  developed  themselves ;  yon  shook  off  the 
fetters  of  selfish  sloth,  and  have  obtained  independence 
by  your  unassisted  exertions.  Had  I  not  persuaded 
Uiu  Faulet  to  visit  yon  with  seeming  disinheri- 
tance, your  property  might  now  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  die  rase  and  designing,  and  the  heart  of  your 
young  bride  have  been  broken  by  your  neglect  and 
dis^pation.  Her  truth  is  now  tried  and  proved;  seven 


years  have  not  taken  one  cluurm  from  her  person,  ud 
have  added  many  to  her  mind ;  yon  have  uiown  yoor 
self  deserving  of  ber,  and  have  honourably  and  fidriy 
won  her.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  trustees  associated 
with  myself  are  all  personally  unknown  to  you,  and 
that  the  kindness  you  have  rei^ircd  from  Mr.  Dornfard, 
and_  other  Mends,  has  entirely  arisen  from  genuine 
feeling  for  the  inherited,  and  a  hopeful  reliance  on  his 
reformation." 

Well  indeed  had  Mr.  Carleton  fiiliilled  his  promise  of 
proving  himself  the  good  genius  of  the  wedding-break- 
fast, and  many  were  the  thanks  and  praises  bestowed  on 
him ;  but  the  heart  of  the  young  heir  was  too  full  for 
words,  and  he  could  only  press  the  hand  of  his  wise 
and  hithful  friend  in  tearful  and  silent  gratitude. 

.\t  length  the  gue-sts  separated,  Uie  greater  part  of 
tbem  to  pay  visits  to  their  porticuhv  friends,  and 
recount  the  cventu  of  the  morning ;  Mr,  Carleton,  to 
receive  from  the  whole  villaf^e  population  assurances 
that  he  was  what  they  had  always  believed  him  to  be, 
and  what,  in  his  i-ecret  soul,  he  had  always  beliered 
himself  to  be,  the  most  sensible  and  well-judging  maa 
in  existence;  and  Mr.  Anson  to  write  letten  to  several 
of  his  family,  extolling  his  own  excessive  disinterested- 
ness in  having  bestowed  his  daughter  on  a  man  of 
small  income,  and  relating  how  his  virtue  had  met  wi^ 
its  appropriate  reward,  by  finding  the  aforesaid  email 
income  converted  into  a  large  one.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  meanwhile  pro<»^ed  on  their  intended 
honq'-moon  excnnrion,  the  former  heaping  reproMlhes 
on  herself  fbr  having  ever  thought  and  spoken  ill  of 
"  that  dear  Miss  Paulet,  and  excellent  Mr.  C^Ieton." 
and  the  latter,  happier  than  even  bridegrooms  are  pri- 
vileged to  be  on  their  wedding-day ;  and,  when  he  kndt 
in  prayer  that  night,  and  returned  thmks  to  Heaven  for 
all  its  gifts,  how  fervently  did  he  trust  that  the  spirit  of 
his  dear  aunt  might  be  permitted  to  look  down  on  the 
world,  and  see  how  thoroughly  her  plan  for  his  refor- 
mation bad  succeeded,  and  how  deeply  grateful  he  felt 
for  the  mercies  and  blessings  which  surrounded  him, 
and  which  would  never  have  been  bis,  had  he  known 
himwirse^-vn  years  ago  to  be  "  The  Spinster's  Heir  r* 


I'OPL'LAR  YEAll  BOOK. 

A  uffust  22  is  the  anniversai?  of  the  Battle  of  Bot^ 
worth  field,  which  was  fought  on  this  day,  liSS. 
liicbmond,  afterwards  Henty  YIL,  landed  at  Milford- 
Haven  on  tho  sixth  <tf  August,  and  arrived  at  Tamworth 
on  the  eighteenth.  On  the  nineteenth  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  his  father-in-law,  Lord  Stanley,  when  measnret* 
were  concerted  for  their  fiirther  operations.  On  tiie 
twentieth,  he  encamped  at  Atherstone.  Itichard  III. 
entered  Leicester  with  bis  army  on  the  sixteenth,  hav- 
ing the  royal  orown  on  his  bead ;  he  slept  at  Klmes- 
thorpe  on  tho  night  of  the  seventeenth.  On  tiie  eigfa- 
tcenth  he  arrived  at  Stapleton,  where  he  continued  till 
Saturday  the  twenty-firai  dmingtheirtioleof  whicli  hi* 
army  and  that  of  the  invader  were  in  dght  of  Oteh  other. 
The  number  of  his  forces  exceeded  uxteen  thonfluid, 
those  of  Richmond  did  not  amount  to  five  thonsand. 
On  each  side  the  leader  made  an  oration  to  his  troops 
which  was  scarcely  finished  before  the  fight  commenced - 
The  first  conflict  of  the  archers  being  ovct,  the  annies 
fiercely  engaged  with  swords  tad  bills,  and  at  thi>i 
period  Kchmond  was  joined  by  Lord  Stanley — a  junc- 
tion which  determined  the  fbrt^ne  of  tJie  day.  In  tliis 
battle,  which  lasted  little  more  than  two  hours,  aboive 
one  thousand  of  Kich&rd's  adherents  were  slaiiL  Of 
lUchmond's  troops  scarcely  one  hundred  fell,  fiichard 
is  universally  allowed  to  have  performed  prodigiee  of 
vdour,  and  is  said  to  hare  perished  at  Itst  by  treacbetj. 
He  was  the  only  English  monarch,  since  the  Ctmqaest, 
that  died  in  battie,  and  the  second  ^t  fitu^tin  his 
crown.  That  einietof  aorenignty  was  discOT-ered  in  a 
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hash  after  the  com1>fti>by  Sir  Begimld  Bray,  irho  placed 
it  on  Heniy's  head. 

AuffoH  24.— jF»at  of  ISarfgoIomcto. 
^is  aunt  Buffered  martyrdom  about  a.  i>.  72,  at 
Albanople,  in  Armenia,  where  he  was  flayed  alive  by 
order  of  AstyagCB,  brother  of  Palemon,  king  of  that 
country,  according  to  the  then  barbaroua  cuetom  of  the 
East  It  has  a  "horrible  celebrity"  in  connexion  with 
the  massacre  of  the  protestanU  in  France,  which  com- 
menced on  this  festival,  a.  d.  1S72,  by  order  of  Charles 
IX.  In  Paris  only,  ten  thousand  are  said  to  have  been 
batcheied  in  a  fortnight,  and  lunety  thousand  in  the 
prorinoes,  malting  t<^ther,  one  hondredthoosand. 

OLD  OtrSTOHfl. 

An  author  in  1688,  observes  that  "  it  is  customary  for 
all  journeymen-printers  to  make,  every  year,  new  paper 
windows  about  Bartholomew  tide,  at  which  time  the 
master-printer  makes  them  afeast  called  a  tray-goom;  to 
which  ia  invited  the  corrector,  founder,  smith,  ink- 
maker,  ke.,  who  all  open  their  parses  and  give  to  the 
workmen  to  spend  at  the  tavern  or  ale-house  after  the 
feast :  from  which  time  they  begin  to  work  by  candle- 
light" The  paper  windows  no  longer  exist,  but  the 
way-goo«e  is  still  m^ntuned,  and  uEually  held  at  some 
tavern  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Gough,  In  his  "Htstoty 
of  Croyland  Abbey,"  menUous  an  ancient  practice  there 
"  (yfgivinglittlebiiTeBtoall  comers  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day.  This,"  he  says,  "  was  abolished  by  Abbot  John 
de  Wisbech,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  exempting 
both  the  abbot  and  convent  from  a  great  and  needless 
expense.  This  custom  originated  in  allusion  to  the 
knife  wherewith  St-Bartholomew  was  flayed.  Mr.  Hunter 
had  great  numbers  of  them  of  different  sizes,  foand  at 
different  times  in  the  rulna  of  the  abbey  and  in  the 
river."  At  Dorrington,  Lincolnshire,  it  was  formerly 
customary  on  the  morning  of  this  festival,  for  a  number 
of  maidens,  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  to  go  in  proces- 
sion to  a  small  chapel,  then  standing  in  the  parish,  and 
strew  its  floor  with  ruaheajfrom  whaice  they  proceeded 
to  a  piece  of  land  called  the  "  Play  Qarths,"  where  they 
wen  joined  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who 
paved  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  rural  sports,  such  as 
fooUiaU,  wrestling,  and  other  athletic  exercises,  dancing 
ftc.  On  St.  BarAolomew's  day,  in  the  "  olden  time," 
the  youths  of  the  different  Oranunar  Schools  were  wont 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  disputation,  and  to  try  their 
proficiency  in  learning.  In  the  early  part  of  the^  last 
eentutyf  this  practice  was  not  quite  extinct  in  York- 
shire. The  disputations  and  examinations  were  carried 
on  at  Lee  Pair,  where,  early  in  Ssptember,  an  annual 
wake  and  mart  for  cattle  and  various  kinds  of  goods,  is 
held.  The  disputante  were  the  scholars  of  Leeds, 
"Wakefield,  and  other  pbices  In  the  vicinity. 

Attffutt  29  is  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  decapitation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Kalendar 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Latin  Chnrch  observes 
this  day  as  a  solemn  feast,  by  the  title  of  FeHum  Deeol- 
/ftf/onw,  being  a  corruption,  according  to  Durandna,  of 
"  Festum  Collectionis  8.  Johan.  Baptistsc."  or  the  feast 
of  gathering  up  St  John  the  Baptist's  relics,  which  are 
stated  to  have  performed  numeroos  miracuIoDs  cures  in 
I   the  fourth  centno'. 


THE  SHEPHERD.' 
Fbox  the  poetry  let  us  turn  to  the  prose  of  a  shep- 
herds life.  He  has  to  stand  all  weathers ;  and,  though 
in  Slimmer  he  certainly  has  the  advantage  over  those 
whose  ocmpation  is  more  locomotive,  this  tdk  the  other 
way  in  winter.  Qreat  must  be  his  powers  of  endniance, 
to  stand  the  whole  day,  always  early,  and  sometimes 
late,  in  pinching  frost,  and  piercing  wind,  and  drifting 
snow,  and  di«nching  sleet  and  rain.   He  has  not  the 

(1)  Prom  an  emy  "Oil  AgriculturJ  Labour  aBd  WagtB," 
in  a  la:c  pirriodieal. 


rests  and  shelters  enjoyed  by  ordinary  labourers  at  their  | 
meala ;  for  he  takes  bis  cold  meal  out  with  him  to  the 
distant  down.   Nor  has  be  society,  except  his  sheep  and 
his  dog.   No  one  more  welcomes  a  chsjice  victor  than 
a  shepherd.   The  present  system  of  folding  the  flock  In 
succession  opon  every  acfe  of  tillage,  not  a  little  aggra- 
vates the  hardships  of  a  shepherd'^  life.    He  has  not 
the  choice  of  sheltered  situations.   What  must  be  the 
cold,  when  snow,  six  inches  deep  the  day  before,  is 
swept  away  clean  by  the  wind  into  the  dikes  and  gul- 
lies, till  the  uniform  coating  has  quite  disappeared,  and 
every  flint  the  uze  of  one's  hand  has  a  drift  behind  it  a 
yud  long )   We  have  known  an  instance  of  bread  freez- 
ing hard  as  stone  in  the  pocket  of  a  ^epherd's  great- 
coat.  His  clothing,  by  the  way,  had  need  be  something 
more  tlum  usually  substantial :  he  deserves  this  from 
his  fleecy  charge.   The  shepherd  prepares  hipiself 
against  rain  and  wind,  with  a  thatched  hurdle  to  tetire 
to  every  now  and  then,  if  the  sheep  are  not  folded ;  with 
an  immense  great^ioat,  a  thick  doth  ^iron,  and  hay- 
bands  twined  roond  his  legs.   Unfortunately,  in  very 
rainy  weather,  his  coat  and  apron  are  never  dry ;  he 
puts  them  on  every  morning  heavy  with  yesterday's 
rain.   The  thickness  of  their  texture  makes  them  long 
retain  the  damp ;  and  he  will  not  dry  them  by  the  fire, 
if  he  had  fire  enough  for  the  purpose,  because  fire-dried 
cloth  is  said  not  to  throw  off  the  rain ;  ao  he  livea  in 
hope  of  sunshine  and  wind.   Happy  is  he  if  he  does  not 
attempt  to  forU^  himself  against  Uie  inclemency  of  the 
skies,  b^  means  ruinous  to  his  health  and  his  substance, 
and  utterly  ineflScacious  in  the  long  ran.  Throughout 
the  lambing  season,  which  lasts  some  weeks  of  the 
roughest  weather  in  the  year,  he  has  frequently  to  watch 
whole  nights  together.   There  is  another  part  of  hie 
task  not  to  be  omitted,  and  that  is,  pitching  the  folds. 
He  is  continually  advancing  over  the  fields  his  move- 
able enclosure,  constructed  with  fifty  or  a  hundred 
hurdles,  secured  by  as  many  poles  or  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground.   He  "prepares  the  holes  for  these  stakes 
with  a  ponderous  bar  of  iron,  which  he  raises  in  both 
his  hands,  then  drops,  assisting  its  foiling  momentum, 
and  then  works  so  as  to  enlarge  the  hole  sideways.  All 
this  is  well  etunigh  when  the  ground  is  in  its  nsnal  state ; 
but,  in  seasons  of  hard  ftoet,  the  shepherd  is  sometimes 
a  quarter  of  an  hoar  making  a  hole  large  and  deep 
enough  for  a  stake  to  stand  in;  and  he  has  fifty  such 
stakes  to  plant  before  the  fold  is  completed.  There  is  a 
still  greater  drawback  than  any  wo  have  mentioned. 
The  sheep  require  tending  and  folding  on  Sundays  as  well 
as  week-days ;  so  the  shepherd  has  the  gfeMest  diffi- 
culty of  airiabourera  in  getting  to  cbnrdL   Unless  he 
has  boys  old  enough  to  take  his  pUce,  and  young  enough 
to  be  at  his  disposal,  he  has  to  pay  sixpence  for  a  sub- 
stitute every  time  he  goes  to-church, — as  much,  perhaps, 
as  a  third  of  his  day's  pay.   But  he  usually  contents 
himwlf  with  a  little  desultory  piety  instead,— cutting 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  bark  of  walking-sticks,— writ- 
ing texts  in  a  pocket-book,  and  learning  a  few  hymns. 
We  lately  heard  of  a  shepherd,  who  confessed  on  his 
death-bed  that  he  had  not  been  in  church,  or  in  any 
place  of  worship,  for  seven  sabbaths  of  years. 

And  hero  a  word  on  a  very  important  subject, — the 
qualifications,  the  reqnisite  talents,  attainments,  and 
^ill,  of  a  nsieful  agricultural  labourer.  Writers  who 
have  advocated  the  cause  of  the  artizan,  commonly 
all^  that  he  ooj^t  to  have  eonsideiably  better  wagea 
than  the  labourer,  because  he  is  master  of  a  greater  art 
and  craft ;  because  he  has  learnt  more,  and  is  cleverer, 
and  BO  forth.  Now,  we  cannot  admit  that  a  good  la- 
bourer, in  any  department  of  husbandry,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  man  of  no  science,  or  skill,  or  craft :  he  need 
not,  indeed,  be  a  good  calculator,  or  a  good  mechanic. 
But  let  us  look  to  a  good  shepherd,  with  his  average  of 
eleven  or  twelve  shillings  a-week,  all  the  year  round. 
His  powers  of  bodily  endurance  are  considerable  ;^  he 
"  is  so  hard,  that  nothing  can  hurt  him  but  a  flint 
Btone,"* — as  we  have  heard  a  veteran  describe  himself. 
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This  deserves  pftjmcnt.  Ite  hu  Tkrioui  ^ood  noml 
habits;  Hucb  8«  alacrity,  patience,  and  affection  for  his 
flock.  Ho  knon-H  every  individual  of  his  charge  ;  and 
efipecially  the  delicate  ewes,  and  the  weakly  iambs,  of 
which  there  is  a  proportion  alwaya.  He  koowa  exactly 
what  they  thrivo  upon,  and  what  hnrta  them :  he  can 
tell,  in  a  day  or  two,  whether  they  are  hlling  off  or 
gaining  ground ;  an  important  point,  aa  it  takes  more 
time  to  recover  fleah,  than  to  loee  it.  He  knows  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  where  and  when  the  sheep  are 
apt  to  take  the  rot.  He  carries  in  his  head  the  whole 
stock  of  bay,  and  turnips,  and  green  food,  for  the  whole 
year,  and  the  daily  consumption  of  the  flock  :  he  has 
many  trickn  of  craft,  receipts  and  remedies.  Through 
his  management,  a  hundred  lambe,  or  a  hundred  ewes, 
may  be  saved  or  lost  in  a  single  season.  If  his  master 
is  wise,  be  will  leave  him  a  good  deal  to  himself,  and 
not  even  luirasa  bim  with  too  freqacnt  Tisits  to  the 
fold. 

To  be  a  good  shepherd,  then,  implies  moral  and  in- 
tellectual attainments  of  a  very  high  order;  as  high 
not  only  as  those  required  to  be  agood  weaver  or  tenter, 
but  as  those  of  agood  factory  over-looker  or  engine-man. 
Tet  his  psy  is  probably  not  half  the  latter'a ;  and  hia 
chances  of  accident,  illneaa,  and  shortened  lift,  almoat, 
if  not  quite  as  great. 

THE  FAIRIES. 

What  a  poverty  there  is  in  the  literature  of  the 
present  day,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  olden 
time !  The  light  of  reason  and  knowledge,  the 
spread  of  science,  the  dicia  of  "  the  school-master," 
have  destroyed  all  the  entrancing  charms  of  ancient 
days,  and  have  acted  on  the  literature  of  our  ances- 
tors, much  as  a  solar  microscope  doea  on  a  drop  of 
water.  We  used,  in  our  iznorance,  to  drink  water 
as  the  purest  and  simplest  beverage ;  we  know  now 
that  it  IS — faugh!  a  mass  of  horror,  and  that,  with 
every  glassful  we  swallow,  we  convert  our  stomachs 
into  uuraeries  for  embryo  crocodiles,  alligators, — in 
fact  for 

"  All  monstrons,  all  prodigioiu  things, 
Abominnblc,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceived, 
Gorgoas,  and  Hydros,  and  Cliimcias  dire." 

In  like  manner  does  the  light  of  modem  research 
dispel  all  the  beautiful  illusions  which  ^ded  the 
literature  of  the  olden  time,  like  the  refraction  of 
sunlight  on  hoar  frost,  unparting  to  the  coldest  and 
most  tame  of  objects,  a  tissue  of  glory  and  brilli- 
ancy which  Iris'  self  alone  could  weave.  Where  are 
the  giants,  the  dwarfs,  and  the  genii  ?  Where  the 
ogre  fell,  the  potent  necromancer,  the  fearful  ghoiile, 
the  perturbed  ghost,  the  midnight  spectre?  Gone, 
all  gone,  vanished  in  the  light  of  reason's  rays. 
Whurc  are  the  enchanted  ganlens,  the  magic  caves, 
the  spirit-haunted  fountains,  the  crystal  palaces  I 
Alas!  tbey  are  "proved"  to  be  mere  chdteaux  en 
Enpaffjie.  A  "  talking  bird"  is  now  a  mere  parrot; 
the  "  golden  fountains"  are  only  waters  on  which 
an  every-day  sun  is  shining.  A  boy  in  swaddling 
clothes,  if  /ih  inlellrct  be  prnperlr/  cultivated,  will  tell 
you  that  Sinbad's  "  little  old  man  uf  the  sea,"  who 
used  to  frighten  us  so  fearfully,  was  a  monkey ;  ere 
his  first  lustre  is  expired,  be  will  refer  to  his  "  Catc- 
cbism  of  Sdence,"  and  will  find  that  the  rock 
which  drew  the  nails  from  the  vessel  was  no  mar- 
vel, but  that  the  occurrence  was  only  the  effect  of 
powerful  magnetic  attraction ;  and,  by  the  time  he 
has  conipleteti  his  second  lustre,  he  will  tell  you 
that  the  winged  hippogriff,  whose  flights  were  to  us 
so  marvelluus,  so  enchauting,  and  so  reo/,  was 


merely  a  clumsy  impersonation  of  that  "  Huma  of 
the  mind — imagination."  The  magical  feats  which 
wrapt  the  senses  in  awe,  were  but  chemical  illo- 
Btons ;  the  awfiil  oracles  which  emitted  responses 
of  mystical  import,  were  merely  well-contiived 
pieces  of  mechanism,  which  now  any  well  educated 
youth  can  prate  about.  Oh!  it  is  sad,  verjr  sad,  > 
this  march  of  intellect:  for, 

"  Though  wild  the  fitble,  and  rude  the  it^ma^  1 

Yet  dear  «-na  the  tale  of  the  olden  time  i  < 

Tliose  days  of  marvel  and  my&tcry,  | 

Tlioie  day>  we  never  again  shall  tee."  i 

And,  perhaps,  of  nothing  has  literature  been  i 
robbed,  which  imparted  such  a  fasdnating  grace  to  I 
it,  as  of  that  race,  j| 

"  The  orphan  hein  of  fiied  destiny,"  i 

the  Fairies.  From  earliest  time  thej  haive  be- 
guiled the  imagination  and  gratified  the  taste.  , 
What  were  the  graceful,  benignant  bungs, — \ 
aerial  ministrants  at  springs  and  fbuntaiQS, — ^tfae  | 
shadowy  wanderers  amid  trees  and  woods,  or  on 
mountains,  the  gleaming  of  whose  silvery  robe  il 
beguiled  the  toil-worn  wanderer  onward,  on  his  ' 
perplexed  and  tangled  path,  but  Nt/mpfuB^  whom  , 
our  classical  ancestors  honoured  with  especial  reve- 
rence  ?  And  if,  in  the  mutations  of  centuries,  these  , 
magnificent  beings  have  become  somewhat  dwarfed  'I 
in  their  proportions,  mental  and  personal,  can  we  '. 
say  that  it  is  otherwise  with  ourselves !  Tbey  hare, 
indeed,  through  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  ae* 
commodated  themselves  to  the  tempers  and  faabits  '' 
of  those  with  wbom  they  had  to  deal,  in  a  way  that  ' 
may  well  claim  the  grateful  tribute  of  posterity.  j 
How  exquisitely  beautiful  is  the  Fairy  of  the  i 
Eastern  world,  that  mild  benignant  sylph, 

"  Wio  i'  th'  colours  of  the  rainbow  liva^  ' 
And  plays  i'  th'  plighted  donds,"  j 

who  subsists  only  on  the  odours  of  flowers;  who  ■ 

lingers  tearfully,  yet  hopefully,  without  the  goldm  ■ 

gate  of  heaven,  till  the  term  of  her  probation  be  , 
ended,  and  she  be  re-admitted  within  its  courts ! 

How  beautifully,  in  the  chastest  and  purest  ' 

strain  of  his  muse,  has  Mr.  Moore  portrayed  the  j| 

exertions  of  one  of  these  "  fairy  creatures  of  tlie  ji 

element,"  to  regain  the  heaven  whkh  a  moment's  > 
lapse  had  lost : 

"  Njinph  of  a  fair  and  erriag  line^  !• 

One  hope  u  thine — —  i 

The  l^;ri  yet  may  be  forgiven,  I 

Who  bringH  to  this  eternal  giM  1< 

The  gift  tJiat  is  most  dear  to  Heav^"  { 

Instinct  with  hope,  the  Fairy  wings  her  flight  to  j' 
earth,  whither,  however,  her  gentle  ministratiolu  |, 
had,  heretofore,  oftentimes  brought  her,  but  neT*r 
with  the  radiant  joy  which  now  she  felt  Sedu-  'l 
lously  she  peruses  its  shores,  and  at  length,  on  the 
bummg  soil  of  India,  she  beholds  a  brave  and  . 
noble  youth,  sacrificing  his  life  at  the  shrine  of  ■ 
liberty,  the  only  survivor  of  a  gallant  band.  | 
Eagerly  sbe  caught  the  last  drop  of  blood  whidi  i 
flowed  from  his  heart,  and  bore  it  to  Heaven's  gate.  ( 
No :  "  holier  lar"  must  be  the  oflering. 

Agun  she  wanders,  and  on  the  taiA  coMt  of  | 
Africa  she  sees  a  gallant  man,  stricken  by  the 
plague,  lay  himself  solitarily,  as  he  hopes,  to  die. 
But  no,  it  is  not  so.  She  who  has  pughted  her 
faiih  to  him,  follows  and  succours  him,  tboa^ 
knowing  that  death  must  be  the  inevitable  result. 
The  Fairy  bears  her  last  sigh  to  Paradise. 
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"  Hi(tli  tlirolibed  her  henrt,  with  hope  clatr, 
Ttin  Elv^inii  palm  hIip  soon  shnll  hih. 
For  UiP  briglit  spirit  at  the  gate 
Smil'd  as  she  gave  that  offering'  in." 

But  no : — 

I  .—  "  holier  far 
Than  ev'u  this  sigh  the  boon  mnst  be 
Thttt  opes  the  gnteu  of  Bcav'a  fur  thee." 

Our  readeni  know  the  result :  the  Fairy's  next 
offering  yraa  a  Penitent's  Tear,  and  it  was  rao- 
cessfbl. 

The  fairies  of  our  own  Innd,  and  to  them  alone 
was  it  our  intention  to  refer,  are  less  gorgeously 
radiant  than  the  Peri  of  the  Persian :  tliey  are,  in 
fiict,  more  domestic,  more  suited  to  that  home  and 
domestic  life  which  has  ever  been  a  proud  charac- 
teristic of  England.  But  alas!  they  are  essentially 
a  shy,  a  gentle,  and  a  timid  race,  and  they  have  tied 
amain  from  the  terrors  of  modern  research.  It 
may  be,  that  amid  some  of  the  sequestered  glades 
of  Wales,  the  secluded,  and  as  yet  mlourized  lakes 
of  Cumberland,  or  the  wild  dingteii  of  Lancashire, 
where,  if  the  impressions  of  our  childhood  be  cor- 
rect, we  bare  heard  them  flattering  on  many  a  leaf, 
and  fancied  them  hidden  in  many  a  flower,  and 
where  the  sound  of  the  spinning  jenny  has  not  yet 
penetrated,  they  mav  yet  hold  their  revels ;  &ut 
their  existence  even  tliereisalmost  as  problematical 
as  that  of  a  scion  of  the  Ancient  Britons  in  Corn- 
wall, or  of  the  lost  tribes  in  Africa  or  America. 
Yet  we  have  it  on  indubitable  authority  that  our 
merry  island  was  once  crowded  with  them.  In 
olde  dnyes,  says  Chaucer,— 

"  III  olde  dnyes  of  the  Kiii|c  Artour, 
Of  wliicli  tlint  Brptnns  Bpeken  icret  hoBOVr, 
All  was  this  lond  fullilled  of  focrie; 
Tlie  Eltqiicne,  witli  her  joliecompagnie, 
Dancud  tul  oltr  in  many  a  ^ne  m^." 

and  the  same  author  tells  us  of"  a  doughty  swain  " 
Sire  Thopos,  who  was  resolved  to  marry  a  fairy  : — 

"  AH  other  wonion  I  fnmkr, 
And  tu  ao  KlIijucEic  I  me  tnke, 
By  dale  aud  eke  bj  douo ;" 

showing,  at  any  rate,  that  they  were  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  In  fact,  by  a  proper  and  scientific  dis- 
posal, sucn  as  was  then  well  understood,  of  certain 
apparatns — as  a  Venice  glass  three  inches  square, 
the  blood  of  a  white  hen,  holy  water,  hazel  rods, 
and  cabalistic  words,  anybody  might  catch  a  fairy ; 
the  only  dilHculty  seems  to  have  been  to  retain  her. 

Of  yore  the  lairies  were  a  very  chivalric  race. 
Chaucer  waH  permitted  to  see  them  io  all  their  pomp 
i    of  arms,'  and  nor  Creasy 's  ticld,  nor  Agincourt's, 
j    cohld  boast  a  more  magnificent  display  of  chivalry 
and  valour  tuan  was  thus  lietrayed  to  the  rapt 
vision  of  the  favoured  poet.    But,  alas  !  England's 
[    chivalry,  as  ne  all  know,  di-clincd  fast  after  tlie 
I    death  of  the  gallant  youug  king,  llcnry  the  Fifth, 
'    and  wlietluT  ii  were  from  sympathy,  we  know  not, 
j    but  the  chivalrous  chnrnrttristifs  of  the  fiiries  de- 
I    clincd  liken  isc ;  and  in  Elizabeth's  dav  the  knightly 
'    demonstrations  in  the  air,  as  on  Uie  earth,  were 
j    little  better  than  raree-shows,  lliere  is,  indeed,  on 
I    record,  a  duel  of  King  Obtr'>n,  which  shows  that 
I    the  ancient  animus  of  chivalry  still  existed  in  some 
choice  spirits,  aAer  its  sun  of  glory  was  sped ;  as 
indeed,  in  like  manner,  appeared  ou  the  earth,  in 
ihe  person  of  the  brave  and  early  lost  Prince  of 
AValcSf  son  of  James  I.;  bur,  usually  speaking,  the 

(1)  Sc«  "  Th«  Floun  and  th»  Ltatt," 


Fairies  at  this  time  had  betaken  them  to  more 
domestic  and  matter-of-fact  occupations,  and  had 
much  of  the  comraon-placei^  loves,  and  fears,  and 
jealousies  of  every-day  life.  Their  Court,  and  the 
personal  belongings  of  the  royal  family  were,  how- 
ever, still  exquisitely  arranged:  and  when  we  read 
of  wil  1-0 -th '-wisps,  and  luck-pennies  in  shoes,  of 
pinching  maids,  and  upsetting  chums,  and  so  on, 
we  are  to  understand  that  these  were  Uie  freaks 
and  frolics  of  some  of  the  menials  of  the  Court. 
Oberon,  the  "  glass  of  fiisbion"  V>f  his  time,  had  a 
soul  above  them. 

In  fact,  the  only  drawback  on  this  monarch's 
character  seems  to  have  been  jealousy  ofhis  queen, 
and  a  rather  undue  gallantry  on  his  o\m  part, 
which  propensities  indeed,  in  our  own  sphere,  are 
often  found  conjoined.  He  was  brave  and  chival- 
rous, and  his  dress  and  habits  were  refined  in  the 
extreme.  For  example;  the  heaviest  and  most 
substantial  food  that  ever  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached his  table,  the  beef  and  mutton  course  of 
the  banquet,  was, — 

"  The  broke  hedrt  of  a  nightingale 
O'ercome  with  music 

— (Titania  preferred  the  brains  of  nightingales):  — 
other  usual  dishes  were  the  unctuous  dew  of  snails 
stewed  between  two  nutshells,  which  wascoDsidered 
remarkably  easy  of  digestion ;  gnat's  thighs  stewed, 
and,  occasionally,  a  pickled  maggot. 

Then  his  beverage !  how  coarse  in  comparison 
the  nectar  of  Olympian  Jove  I    It  was — 

"  A  crystal  pearl  of  infant  dew. 
Brought,  and  besweeteiied  in  a  blue 
And  pregnant  viulet." 

His  costume  was  equally  reclterehf : — 
His  shirt  was  formed  of  the  film  of  a  cobweb, 
and  his  waistcoat — except  in  very  warm  weather, 
when  a  lighter  material  was  substituted — was  a 
troutfly's  gilded  wing ;  his  upper  garments,  of  a 
most  delicate  tint,  were"dyedina  maiden's  blush," 
and  his  mantle  was  of  gossamer.  We  would  gladly 
have  omitted  ail  reference  to  the  remaining  aMide, 
but  we  are  kojteit  biographers. 

"  His  cap  was  all  of  laiiie/  lure. 
So  passing  liglit  that  it  could  move, 
If  any  hamming  goat  or  fly 
But  puiTd  t)ie  air  in  passing  by." 

Queen  Titania,  or  Mab,  as  she  is  more  familiarly 
called,  was  equally  poiut  device  in  her  state  and 
accompaniments,  though  we  need  not  dwell  on 
them  so  particularly.  Her  usual  residence,  though 
she  was  rather  fond  of  rambling,  was  in  a  palace 
bclon^ng  to  her  husband, — 

"  Somewliat  aonthward  toTard  the  noon, 
'Whence  lies  a  way  up  to  the  moon, 
And  thence  the  ^ry  can  as  soon 
Pass  to  the  eartJi  below  it." 

The  walls  were  made  of  spider's  legs,  the  win- 
dows of  the  eyes  of  cats,  the  roof  of  the  skins  of 
bats  gilded  in  moonshine.  Shnkspeare  describes 
her  chariot  as  an  *'  empty  hazel  nut,"  and  so,  on 
common  days,  it  was ;  but  on  state  occasions  it 
was  a  snail-shell,  the  hammer-cloth  being  composed 
of  the  wing  of  a  pied  butterfly,  and  the  wheels  co- 
vered «ith  thistledown  to  prevent  the  rattling  o  i 
the  stones.  This  carriage  Bore  the  same  compara- 
tive appearance  to  her  every-day  one,  which  the 
Lord  Mayor's  state  coach  does  to  his  private 
chariot 

The  worst  trait  in  Queen  Titania's  character  was  a 
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tendency  to  flirtation,  which  we  cannot  justify,  and 
which  set  Uie  worst  example  to  hcrmaidsuf  honour, 
and  caused  King  Oberon  crent  uneasiness;  indeed, 
on  one  occasion,  hod  weU  nigh  cost  him  hix  life. 
This  was  his  dud  with  Pigwiggen ;  but  as,  doubt- 
less, our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  cii^ 
cnmstances  of  this  celebratcn  fVncas,  ve  need  not 
here  enlat^e  upon  them.  We  shaU  have  pleasure, 
however,  in  doing  so  hereafter,  should  it  be  desired, 
and  also  in  referring  more  particulariy  to  some  of 
the  remarkable  persoiuges  of  King  Oberon  and 
Queen  ntanla's  court  circle. 


In  Orii^nal  fMttj,  the  Nam*,  real  or  u(am«d,  of  th«  Author,  U 
priDWd  In  Boull  Capiuli  und«r  the  title;  In  8tlKlioi»,  itU 
printed  In  lulkt  *t  tb*  end.] 


StARrS  MOTHER 

Tin  little  ^rl>  then  are  who  ring 

In  rimplest  tillage  grace, 
Olad  Ctimtmaa  caiola ;  and  tin;  bring 

A  pride  vpm  the  plaoe. 

On  Chriitniaa  ere  tbt?  take  theu  nnuid, 

AihI  eveiy  hotuchidd  greet ; 
And  Idndnn*  itin  at  that  old  aoond; 

And  friendly  looks  t}iey  meet 

Each  mother  gazes  on  her  own. 
And  while  the  stream  runs  on, 

Sweet  expectatiaa  often  antlea. 
And  ptcKRt  Gam  we  gone. 

And  vlwn  the  cbilcbcit  go  amy, 
ITwy  tnm,  and  with  a  sigfa, 

not  of  grief— hot  one  mnld  tsj~~ 
Forniere  sobriety. 

Six  little  ^rls  there  were  before 
Young  Mary  died ;  now  Am 

Her  mother  met  tbem  at  her  door. 
When  Maty  was  alive. 

And  Etrdght  toward  her  cot  thqr  take 

Their  usqial  pathway  still ; 
They  pass  beude  the  Inntinil  lake, 

And  then  aMend  I  he  bill. 

And  Mary's  mother  raised  her  liead. 

This  little  band  to  sec; 
She  loved  them  every  one,  but  said, 

"  Let  them  not  sing  to  me," 

Antl  (|uick  despatched  a  messenger. 
Who  bid  tliem  not  to  come ; 

And  she  uprose  and  shnt  the  door 
Of  that  nnsD  qniet  bome. 

And  Totmd  the  rale,  with  meny  cheo; 

They  sang  where'er  they're  known. 
While  Mary's  mother  shed  a  tear. 

For  the  was  all  alone. 


"  I  have  here  madeonlyanos^7ofenUedfiowan,ai>d 
hare  knnufat  nothing  of  nf  own.  bni  the  string  that  lit* 
them."— Atmto(fat«. 

run  otnmxKKD. 
AiL  men  are  fond  of  gloiy,  and  eren  those  philoBO- 
pbers  who  write  against  that  noble  pasaion  pranx  thnr 
namea  to  their  own  works.  It  U  worthy  of  obaemtiim. 
that  the  authors  of  two  religious  booka,  ani\-enullT 
receiTed,  bare  concealed  their  nameB  from  the  world. 
The  "ImitaUonof  Chrii^t"  is  attributed,  without  any 
authority,  to  Thomoa  A  Kempis ;  and  the  author  of 
the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man"  stilt  remains  undiscovered. 
Millions  of  their  liooks  haye  been  dispersed  in  the 
Christian  worid.  To  bare  rerealed  their  nam^t  wonld 
liave  given  them  as  much  worldly  fune  as  any  moralist 
hasobt^ned— but  they  contemned  it !  There,  religion 
was  raised  above  all  worldly  paiwionR  1  Some  proGuie 
writciB,  indeed,  have  also  concealed  their  names  to 
great  works,  bat  their  motitfei  were  of  a  very  difiisrcnt 
casU — lyitradt'i  "  Ciirioeittet  of  Literahtre.'' 

SLAHDEH. 

Of  the  many  revengeful,  covetous,  false,  and  ill- 
natured  persons  which  wc  complun  of  in  the  world, 
though  we  all  join  in  the  cry  against  them,  what  man 
amongst  us  singles  himself  out  as  a  criminal,  or  even 
once  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he  adds  to  the  number! 
or  where  is  there  a  man  so  bad,  who  wonld  not  think  it 
the  hardest  and  most  unfair  imputation  to  have  any  of 
those  particuUr  vices  laid  to  his  charge  1  If  he  has  the 
symptoms  ever  so  strong  upon  him,  whldt  he  would 
pronounce  inhllible  in  another,  they  are  indScatlom  of 
no  such  malady  in  himself— he  sees  what  no  one  else 
sees,  some  secret  and  flattering  circnmstance  in  his 
favour,  which  no  doubt  makes  a  wide  difierence  betwixt 
his  case  and  the  parties  which  he  condemns.  What 
other  man  speaks  so  often  and  so  vehemently  against 
the  vice  of  pride,  seta  tbo  weakness  of  it  in  a  more 
odious  li^t,  or  Is  more  hurt  with  it  in  anodur,  than 
the  proud  man  himself?  It  is  the  same  with  Um  pas- 
uonate,  the  designing,  the  ambitious,  and  some  outer 
common  characters  in  life ;  and,  beluga  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  such  vices,  and  almost  inseparable  from 
them,  the  eSecta  of  it  are  generally  so  gross  and  aboard, 
that  where  pity  does  not  forbid,  it  is  pleasant  to  obserre 
and  trace  the  cheat  through  the  several  tamingn  and 
wbidings  of  the  heart,  and  detect  it  thnmi^  all  the 
shapes  and  appeanuuet  which  it  puts  on.— iSlTcnte; 

What  a  large  volome  of  adventures  may  be  gnqied 

within  this  little  span  of  life,  by  him  who  Interesta  faia 
heart  in  every  thing,  and  who,  having  eyes  to  see  what 
time  and  chance  are  perpetually  bolc^ig  ont  .to  him  aa 
he  joumeyeth  on  bis  way,  misses  notUng  that  ]^  can 

fairly  lay  liia  hands  on  ! 


*•*  The  Title  and  Index  to  the  first  Volome  msj  be  hBd,prk« 
lid.  i  also,  the  Covers,  price  U.  3d. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE 
or 

ST.  KATHERINB'8  HOSPITAL, 
m  TU  BMnra'f  pau,  iokdok. 

CoHsiDBUBLi  •enMtlott  WM  excited  some  yean  ago, 
by  the  destruction  of  a  fine  old  collegiate  church,  and 
the  mnoval  of  the  eatabliBbment  connected  therewith, 
to  make  ir«]r  for  the  new  docks,  now  known  as  St.  Ka- 
therine't.  A  new  rite  wai  ohoeen  for  the  eatablishment, 
on  the  eact  aide  of  the  Begant'a  Park,  where  the  Church 
and  Hoapital  of  St  Katherine  are  beaatifiil  and  coospi- 
enoos  ol^eeta.  Thii  is  tiie  oldest  ecclesiaatical  com- 
munitj  in  England  which  has  snrriTed  the  BeTormation, 
and  presents  in  ita  hiatoiy  sereral  remarkable  par- 
ticular*. 

In  the  year  1148,  Qaeen  Matilda,  with  the  consentof 
her  husband,  Stephen,  King  of  England,  foonded  and 
richly  etidov*d,  opon  the  eaat  side  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  rirer,  a  hospital 


dedicated  to  St.  Katberine,  "in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms,"  to  secnre  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  her  children, 
Baldwin  and  Matilda,  who  were  buried  within  it  before 
her  own  decease.  The  foundation  conaisted  of  a  master, 
brotben,sisteta,  and  alms-people.  The  Queen  porchaaed 
the  site,  together  with  a  mill,  firm  the  Priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  In  exchange  for  a  yearly  rent  of 
six  pounds,  out  of  the  manor  of  Braughing,  in  Hertford- 
shire. Tbia  monastery,  couBisting  of  canons  regular, 
of  the  Order  of  St,  Austin,  then  newly  brought  into 
England,  was  reiy  rich,  possessing  property  iu  not  lees 
than  eighty-eight  parish  churches  within  the  city  of 
London.  These  monks  being  then  in  high  repute. 
Queen  Matilda  granted  them  the  perpetual  custody  of 
this  hospital,  reserving  to  heraelf  and  her  succeesorB, 
the  future  queens  of  England,  the  nomination  of  the 
master,  or  cnstos  of  the  hospital,  upon  ereiy  vacancy. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  was  settled,  William  de 
Tpres  gnmted  a  tract  of  ground,  called  "  Edredeshede," 
since  named  "  Qneenhithe,"  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  charged  with  a  payment  of  201.  to  the  Hos- 
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pitAl  of  SL  Katherine ;  and  ibue  it  continued  till  the 
year  1255,  when  Queen  Eleanor,  consort  of  Heniy  III., 
brought  a  suit  agunit  Ae  prior  and  conTont,  in  order 
to  deprive  them  of  their  interest  therein.  By  the  civil 
juriddiction  the  nght  of  the  prior  and  convent  was  con- 
finned  ;  whereupon  the  Queen  addreoHcd  letter<i  to  tlie 
Bishop  of  London,  Btating  that  the  patronage  of  the 
hospital  had  belonged  to  her  and  her  predeccasors ;  that 
it  was  become  deetitute  of  all  discipline  ;  that  the  goods 
thereof  were  wasted  b;  the  prior  and  canons  of  the  H0I7 
Trinity;  that  her  many  complunts  had  produced  no 
amendment :  and  ahe  concluded  by  praying  the  biahop 
to  meke  due  inquiry.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
in  the  course  of  it,  it  appeared,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  brothers  of  the  hospital  were  frequently  ine- 
briated and  very-  quarrelftomc.  The  rcHuU  of  the  inquiry 
was  a  decree  published  by  the  bishop,  excludingthe  prior 
and  convent  mm  all  further  concern  with  the  hospiui 

In  the  year  1261,  in  conBoquenoe  of  some  farther  pro- 
ceeding!', but  chiefly  by  intimidation,  the  hospital  and 
the  esiates  thereof  were  Burrendered  to  the  Queen.  She 
did  not,  however,  diasolve  the  hospital  until  1273,  when, 
by  her  charter  dated  5th  July  of  that  year,  she  did  so, 
and  founded  the  present  royal  hospital,  also  dedicated 
to  St.  Katherine,  for  a  maater,  three  brethren,  three 
Bisters,  ten  poor  women,  called  bedea-women,  and  six 
poor  Bcholars'  with  endowments ;  and  she  reaerved  to 
herself,  and  the  Queens  of  England,  the  nomination  of 
the  master,  three  brothers,  priests,  and  three  sisters, 
upon  all  TBcancies,  The  bedes-women  were  to  receiTe 
their  sustenance  from  the  alms  of  the  hospital,  and  lodge 
within  it,  for  which  they  were  required  to  pray  for  the 
foundress,  her  progenitors,  and  the  faitbfiil.  She  also 
directed  that,  on  the  Feast  of  Bi.  Edmund,  (the  20th  of 
November,  that  being  the  day  of  her  hnsband'a  decease,) 
one  thousiuid  hal^nee  were  to  be  distributed  to  one 
thousand  poor  men. 

During  subsequent  reigns  the  hospital  was  enriched 
with  many  benefactions,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
need  only  be  noticed  heie.  In  the  banning  of  the 
reign  of  Ednrd  in.,Baymond  Lnllj,  the  famous  alche- 
mist, resided  in  or  near  the  hospital.  Oldys  says  of 
him, that  "being  a  famous  alchymlst,  be  pretmded  to 
have  found  out  the  art  of  makini?  gold,  but  happening 
to  counterfeit  the  eoia  oS  this  kingdom,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  banished  by  the  king." 

Queen  Fhilippa.  consort  of  Edward  III-,  was  a  great 
bmeftctress  to  this  hospital.  She  enriched  it  with 
ftarther  endowments,  and  gave  statutes  for  its  regulation. 
These  statutes,  which  are  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
manners  of  the  period  when  they  were  promulgated, 
contuu,  amongst  other  things,  directions  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  tiie  brethren  and  sisters,  their  diet,  stipend,  the 
number  of  masses  to  be  e^d  daily,  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  and  many  other  reflations.  Our  space  will  not 
admit  of  more  than  two  short  extracts  from  these 
stotutes.  And  fiitt,  TCBpeeting  the  costume  of  the 
hrotheni,— "Thc7  diall  wear  a  strait  coat  or  eloatiiing, 
and  over  that  a  mantel  of  black  oolonr,  on  which  shaU 
be  placed  a  mark,  signifying  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Kathe- 
rine ;  but  green  eloaths,  or  those  intirely  red,  or  my 
other  cloths  tending  to  dissoluteness,  shall  not  at  all  be 
used.  And  that  the  bretliTen  or  clerks  there  assembled, 
shall  have  ika  crowns  of  th^  heads  shaved  in  a  be- 
coming manner." 

The  following  relates  to  the  diet  of  the  sisters 
"  Each  of  the  stfltera  shall  reeeire  her  whole  allowance 
in  hw  chamber,  to  wit,  every  day  two  loaves,  one  of 
them  to  be  white,  of  the  weight  of  sixty  shillings,  and 
the  other  brown,  of  the  same  weight,  and  one  flagon  of 
ale,  or  one  peiurr  in  Iten  thereof;  and  two  pieces  of 
diflbrent  aorta  of  fleoh  meait,  of  the  valua  ef  one  peony 
and  a  halfpcnay,  or  fiah  of  dw  mmm  valae,  aaA  besides, 
apittanea  M-portloa  of  the  value  of  enepeugr."  Fif- 


(1)  I^owsoiu  «Hwcring  to  iliia  ducriptifii  JuntAnmsd  psrt 
of  Ibe  liutitutioo  for  a  vet;  long  period. 


teen  days  in  the  year  were  appointed  on  wWrA  a  double 
portion  was  to  be  gtveiL 

The  statutes  also  notice  the  rebuilding  of  the  church 
by  William  de  Erldeslrr,  master  of  the  hoajdtal,  who 
began  that  work  about  the  year  1340 ;  to  which  build- 
ing the  queen  was  a  liberal  contributor.  They  also 
direct  that  all  savings  which  should  be  made  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  hospital,  and  snch  bene&ctions  as  should 
afterwards  be  obtained,  ahonld  be  laid  out  in  eom- 
pleting  the  church. 

Queen  Pbilippa  died  in  1869,  and  in  1876  Edward 
III.  erected  in  honour  of  her  memory  a  chantrey,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebastian,  and  endowed  the 
chaplain  thereof  with  an  annual  stipend  of  ten  pounds. 

In  the  reicn  of  Henry  VI.,  Thomas  de  Beckingham, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ikith  and  Wells,  was  appointed 
master,  and  he  proved  a  most  liberal  benefactor.  Find- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  homital  ins^cient  to  maint^n 
the  members,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  charter, 
whereby  the  precincts  were  clearly  defined,  and  declared 
free  from  all  jurisdiction,  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
except  that  of  the  lord  chancellor.  The  king  also 
granted  this  hospital  an  annual  fair,  to  be  held  upon 
Tower-hill,  for  twenty-one  days,  with  protection  to  all 
merchants  and  their  goods  coming  to  it.  The  king 
also  granted  to  the  master  a  Court-leet,'  and  view  1^ 
frank  pledge,'  within  the  limits  of  the  said  ho^tal. 
Several  other  privil^;es  were  also  granted,  i^ich  at  the 
time  were  valuable. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VITI.  the  guild  or  fraternity 
of  St.  Barbara  was  founded  here  by  the  King,  and  by 
Queen  Katherine,  his  first  wife,  on  the  1st  December, 
1S18.  It  was  governed  by  a  master  and  three  wardens, 
and  consieted  of  many  of  the  nobility  of  both  sexes. 

By  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  this  hospital,  taken 
from  the  royal  survey,  twenty«xth  Henry  YIII.,  1584, 
it  is  probable  that  the  kii^  intended  at  the  time  to 
diasolve  tliis  house,  which  it  is  sopposed  escaped  sap- 
presston  at  the  request  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  and  Hary  (1S5S)  Calais  being 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  twethcr  with  Quisnw  and 
the  natle  of  Hames,  and  the  ^oglisb  l>eing  compelled 
to  depart  from  Calais,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  other  places  followed  them,  and  settled  within  the 
precincts  of  this  hospital,  in  a  place  which  then  acquired 
the  name  of  Hames  and  Guisnes  Lane,  afterwards,  by  a 
strange  corruption,  called  Hangman's  Gains, 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Wylson,  one  of  the 
Queen's  secretaries,  was  appointed  master  of  the  hospital, 
and  abused  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  surrendered 
up  the  great  charter  of  Henry  YI.  and  obtained  a  new 
one,  in  which  was  omitted  the  right  to  hold  the  fisir 
granted  to  this  hospital.  The  object  ot  this  omission 
was  to  enable  him  to  sell  the  fiiir  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Commondty  of  the  City  of  London,  for  seven  hundred 
marks  (466^  1S«.  itL)  which  he  appropriated  to  himself. 
He  was  tXm  about  to  dispose  of  some  other  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  hospital,  when,  in  Oct^er  156S,  the  mem- 
bers presented  a  very  spirited  petition  to  the  secretary. 
Sir  William  Cecil,  which  had  the  effect  of  stopping  Dr. 
>VylRon's  proceedings.  The  original  petition  is  bUII  in 
the  State  Paper  Office. 

In  1706  a  school  for  the  education  of  poor  children 
belonging  to  this  preeinet  was  fntUtated.  ndity-five 
boys  aad  fifteen  girls  woe  taught  nadiAg,  writiag,  wd 
the  first  four  rules  of  arltluBetic.  Th^  were  auntially 
clothed,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  school  eouifls  the 
boys  were  apprenticed,  and  the  girls  sent  to  service. 
The  school  was  not  part  of  the  institution,  only  that  the 
chapter,  in  December  170S,  granted  a  leMS  to  the 
trastees  for  the  porpon  of  bedldiBg  a  aebacd  m  acoM 


<1)  AcoHrt  of  teooid,  baviag  tke  saoM>iiUMioB  wilhint 

pwticulur  diiti-icl,  u  the  iberiff't  court  hu  in  tli«  coanlj, 
(i)  Ttie  offlcc  which  the  sheriff  hi  hUeoonqr  couit,  (wlb«  bailiff 

that  ever]-  man  be  in  loms  plsdn>  '  view  ni  jkfak  pifdae* 
now  exisu  ont;  at  a  forra. 
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ground  adjoining  the  Chapel,  at  a  nut  of  Ba.  id.  a-year, 
which  vas  "  to  hay  a  Bible  to  be  given  to  tlie  moat  de- 
Berring  boy  or  girl  of  that  year." 

In  1780,  during  the  riots  with  which  the  name  of 
Lord  George  Gordon  is  identified,  the  collegiate  church 
of  3t.  Katherine  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  mob.  The 
perrerae  reasoning  which  guided  the  rioters  in  this  in- 
Btanee  seems  to  ha.ve  been,  that  this  charch,  though  con- 
ftecrated  to  Protestant  worship,  yet  liaving  been  built  in 
the  times  of  Popeiy,  onght  to  be  destroyed.  It  was, 
however,  rescued  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  London 
Association. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  fanning  particular,  that 
this  house  was  never  intended  to  be  a  moni«tery,  since 
by  the  cliarter  of  foundation  the  brothers  were  secular 
jtriests,  and  the  siaters  made  no  vows  nor  took  upon  them 
tike  veil ;  bat  were  so  fin-  from  being  confined  that  they 
were  permitted  to  go  abroad  in  the  city  or  elsewhere, 
with  leave  of  the  master,  but  not  to  atay  out  after  tho 
ringing  of  the  church  bells  for  putting  out  tlie  fires, 
commonly  called  eoumre Jeu  or  curfeio  ;  their  time  was 
to  be  occupied  in  hearing  mass,  praying  for  their  bene- 
foctors,  visiting  the  sick,  and  performing  other  charitr 
able  act«. 

The  Qneens  Consort  of  England  are  by  law  the  per- 
petual patronesses;  this  hospital  1>eiDg  considered  as 
part  of  their  dower,  and  indeed  the  only  ecclesiastical 
preferment  in  their  gift.  They  nominato  Ihc  ma<4ter, 
the  brothers,  and  the  sisters ;  and  may  increa-sc  or 
diminish  their  numl>er,  remove  them,  alter  any  of  the 
statutes  or  make  new  ones,  at  pleasure,  their  power  here 
being  unlimited. 

When  there  is  no  Queen  Consort  the  king  nominates 
the  master,  brothers,  and  sisters.  But  the  Queen 
Dowager  has  no  power  or  jurisdiction  when  there  is  a 
Queen  Consort. 

The  butune.s8  of  the  house  is  transacted  in  chapter 
by  the  master,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  sisters  tiave  a  vote  therein  equally  with  the 
brothers.  17o  bn«neHS  can  he  done  without  the  votes 
of  at  least  four  of  the  members,  one  of  each  clasa ;  tiios 
the  master  and  three  brothers  or  Uiree  sisten  would 
not  do ;  there  must  be  the  master  and  either  two 
brothers  and  a  sister,  or  two  sisters  and  a  brother. 
The  other  officers  of  this  house,  which  now  no  longer 
exist,  were  elected  by  a  m^ority  of  votes,  and  their 
patents  confirmed  nnder  the  chapter  seal.  Such  were 
the  commissary,  or  oflScial  principal,  the  re^strur,  the 
steward,  the  surveyor,  the  receiver,  the  chapter  clerk, 
the  clerk,  sexton.  &c. 

To  this  precinct  two  courts  were  annexed,  one 
spiritual,  and  the  other  temporal. 

The  spiritual  court  was  a  royal  jurisdiction  for  all 
ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  precinct,  ilere,  as  in 
other  ecclesiastical  courts,  were  granted  probates  of 
wills,  administrations,  marriage  licenses,  kc.  All 
appeals  from  the  judge  of  this  court  were  made  io  the 
l»rd  Chancellor  only  (who  is  the  visitor)  and  therefore 
came  dirocUy  to  the  Court  of  Delegates.  To  this  court 
liclonged  a  registrar,  ten  proctors,  and  an  apparitor. 

In  the  temporal  court,  the  High  Steward  of  the  juris- 
diction of  St.  Katherine  presided,  heard  and  determined 
all  disputes  or  litigations  ariung  within  the  precinct, 
held  court  leets,  &c.  To  this  eoart  belonged  a  high 
bailifl^  and  a  prothonotary,  A  prison  wasalso  attached 
to  it 

The  church  attached  to  the  royal  hospital  was  formerly 
surroonded  by  the  master's  and  brothers'  houses  on  the 
north,  and  by  the  sisters'  hoosea  on  the  south  side. 
This  beantiful  old  structure  had  been  pecoliarly  nnfor- 
tunate  tn  the  various  repairs  it  had  nnde^ne.  Nu- 
merooB  additions  were  made  to  it  early  In  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
the  work  of  Thomas  de  Beckington,  master,  about 
1443.  Before  the  west  door  was  a  modem  porch,  on 
which  was  erected  a  square  tower  for  the  purpose  of  a 
l>clfi7.  In  the  poreh  vere  heads  of  Edmrd  III.  and 


Queen  Philipia,  in  atone,  aadly  de&eed.  There  were 
five  divinons  for  the  aisles,  formed  by  clusters  of  fiiur 
columns,  and  hollows  between  each.  The  choir,  the 
work  of  William  de  Eridesby,  and  John  de  Hermes- 
thorp,  master  in  1369,  became  narrower,  and  ran  on  a 
line  with  tbe  clusters  of  columns  in  the  nave.  On  each 
side  of  the  choir  were  clusters  of  small  columns  placed 
i^nat  the  walls  in  fonr  divisions,  with  a  large  window 
between  each  division.  On  each  ride  of  the  entrance 
within  the  west  end  of  the  choir  were  four  stalls,  and 
within  the  first  two  divisions,  north  and  south  of  the 
same,  were  nine  stalls.  In  tlie  third  division,  on  the 
north  ude,  was  the  magnificent  monomentand  ehantrey 
of  John  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter. 

The  pulpit  was  a  curious  structure.  It  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  was  a  benefaction  of  Sir  Julius 
Cseur,  when  he  was  master  of  this  hoqiital.  It  is 
oover«l  with  the  represontatl<ni  of  "  four  views  of  tbe 
hospital  in  Its  very  ancient  state,"  and  round  its  six 
sides  is  this  inscription : 

aana,  THBKnm 

ROOD  CFOH  A 

PULPIT  or  w:ooD 

WHICH  HI  HAD 
llAnn  TORTHl 

rBuonn :  Bms".  oeap.  Tm.  4. 

The  number  of  houses  in  this  precinct  in  1821,  was 
427,  inhabited  by  685  flunilies,  amounting  to  2.624  per- 
sons. The  whole  precinct  was  the  property  of  the 
hospital.  The  houses  were  holden  by  lease ;  and  the 
chief  estate  and  maintenance  of  the  church  and  hospital 
were  derived  from  fines  at  tiio  renewal  of  the  leases  and 
ground  rent.  Dr.  Ducarel  states  that  the  brothers  had 
annually  407.  each,  the  sisters  20/.  each,  and  the  bedes- 
women,  87.  each. 

In  the  year  1825  the  St  Eatherine's  Dock  Company 
having  obtained  their  Act  of  Parliament,  the  directors 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Chapter,  which 
acted  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Chanoellor  Eldon, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  hospital  and  precinct  estate,  upon 
payment  of  the  following  sunui,  by  way  of  consideration 
for  the  same ;  125,000/.  as  the  value  of  the  precinct 
estate  :  36,600^.  to  be  hud  out  in  building  a  new  hospital, 
and  2,b00i.  for  the  purchase  of  a  site.  Various  minor 
Biuns  were  also  to  be  paid  as  compensation  to  certain 
members  and  officers  of  the  hospital,  for  the  loss  of  fees 
and  emoluments,  which  would  cease  on  removal  to  a  new 
site.  The  court  leet  and  profita  and  perquisites  of  the 
court  were  assigned  to  the  Dock  Company.  Such  part 
of  the  property  as  was  not  wanted  by  the  Dock  Company 
remained  in  the  pos.session  of  the  hospital,  and  it  still 
forms  a  valuable  portion  of  the  estate.  The  directors 
also  agreed  to  remove  to  the  new  ute,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Company,  the  pulpit,  font,  organ,  clock,  bells,  stalls, 
altar,  ruling,  monument,  tombstones,  &c. 

The  church  and  other  buildings  having  thus  become 
the  property  of  the  Dock  Company,  they  were  advertised 
for  sale,  preparatory  to  the  ground  being  cleared.  On 
Sunday,  the  30th  of  October,  1825,  divine  service  was 
performed  in  the  church  for  the  last  time.  In  the 
morning  tbe  congregation  was  veiy  numerous.  A 
sermon,  alluding  to  the  circumstances,  was  delivered  by 
the  liev.  R.  R.  Bailey,  from  the  words  of  James  iv.  IS, 
14,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say.  To-day  or  to-morrow  we 
will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and 
buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain ;  whereas  ye  know  not  what 
shall  be  on  the  morrow."   The  uncertainty  of  human 

J)roject»,  and  the  frailty  of  our  best  formed  designs, 
ormed  the  theme  of  tbe  discourse.  The  approaching 
destmction  of  the  temp2e  by  the  "unfeeling  and  en- 
croaching band  of  (wmmerae,"  was  briefiy  but  touchiagly 
remembered.  The  service  was  concluded  with  a  hj-mn 
sung  by  the  "  sixty  poor  children  of  the  precinct,"  and 
the  melody  received  a  great  ina'ease  of  interest  from  the 
reflection  that  tibs  fine-toned  anJ  celebrated  organ  was 
on  the  morrow  to  be  polled  dowb  -   Ift^®  aftemopn's 
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dieconrw  do  allnsion  mi  nude  to  the  demoUtioa  of  the 
church.  "After  the  conclading  'Amen,'  the  whole 
coiigregfttioB  pressed  forward  throngh  the  arch  which 
once  Bustained  the  rood-loft,  to  the  cfaaneel,  and  tiiat 
portion  of  the  bnil^ngsoon  exhibited  a  moveable  maaa 
of  people  filling  npeverr  coiner."  The  people  expressed 
their  regret  at  the  &te  of  the  boilding,  "and  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  nuyestic  organ,  to  be  broken  up  on 
the  morrow,  pealed  forth  the  anthem  of  Ood  eave  the 
King.  So  warm  were  the  feelings  of  the  admirers  of 
the  old  chnrcb,  that  erea  a  relic  of  it  seemed  a  valnable 
ai^quiHition ;  and  some  paltry  modem  Gothic  onuunents 
attached  to  the  altar  rails  were  eagerly  snatched  off  by 
the  first  who  could  get  them ;  and  a  piece  of  red  velvet 
at  the  altar,  with  a  tarnished  glory,  wia  pulled  down 
and  dintributed  among  the  many  who  looght  for  a 
remembrance  of  the  venerated  building." 

The  new  site  chosen  for  tiie  hospital  was  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  B^ient'a  Fhrfc.  Mr.  Foynter  was  the  ar- 
chitect who  completed  the  boUdings  as  they  now  stand. 
The  west  front  <«  the  church  and  the  houses  of  the  bro- 
tiiers  and  usters,  comprise  the  three  sides  of  a  quadran- 
gle, the  public  road  being  the  foorth.  The  chapel  is 
built  in  the  style  of  architectore  which  prevailed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  It  consista 
of  a  nave  only,  without  aide  aisles,  the  small  wiogs  seen 
from  ^  outside,  which  htm  the  ^pearance  of  side 
aisles,  being  the  diaptar  honae  and  school  of  the  esta- 
blishment. The  magnifioent  west  window  is  a  correct 
and  elegant  compoution.  The  houses  of  the  brothers 
and  Bisters  are  built  in '  the  domestic  style  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  producing 
a  veiy  pleaung  effect.  In  front  of  the  chu>el  is  a  pump, 
a  neat  design  ezecnted  in  slmi^  and  has  the  appcannce 
of  an  ancient  ctmdnit.  The  master's  house  te  erected 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  being  the  college  build- 
ings. It  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  brothers'  and  sisters' 
houses,  but  more  highly  decorated.  It  stands  upon 
two  acres  of  ground,  which  is  laid  out  in  ornamental 
gardens  and  shrubberies.  In  the  conveyance  of  the 
site  for  alt  these  bnildingabj  the  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty's  Woods  and  Foresta,  the  sum  of  2,0001.  paid 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  was 
presented  to  the  hospital. 

Some  time  afi«r  the  buildings  were  completed,  the 
foundations  were  fbund  to  be  insecure,  and  larp)  sums 
of  money  were  expended  in  repairing  them.  The  dty 
rot  was  found  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  bouses  of  the  master  and  brothers. 

The  aament  and  valuable  numnmenta  transported  at 
the  expense  of  the  Dock  Company  to  the  R^ent's  Faric, 
were  restored  at  an  immense  expense :  the  Exeter  mo- 
nument alone  cost  more  than  1,000^.  to  restore  and 
re-edify.  Indeed,  the  chapter  found  it  necessary,  in 
addition  to  the  grant  by  the  Dock  Company,  to  expend 
large  sums  on  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  and  upon 
certun  ornamental  worka  and  impnmmenta  about  the 
grounds  and  boildinga. 

In  the  year  1837,  the  CommissioQers  of  Charities 
published  a  report  on  this  hoepital,  from  which  we 
gather  some  additional  particulars  respecting  this  in- 
teresting establishment. 

It  appears  that  the  establishment  stlU  consists  of  a 
master,  three  brothers,  three  sisters,  and  a  certun  num- 
ber of  bedes-people.  The  Ute  master  was  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor.  Accoroing  to  Stow,  "the  masters  have  for- 
merly been  of  the  clet^,  and  which  seems  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  foundation ;  but  the  considerable  benefit 
accming  to  the  masters  made  it  desired  and  sought  for 
by  persons  of  quality  of  the  laity,  and  such  have  of  late 
times  held  it"  The  master  has  a  yearly  allowance  of 
1,200/.,  t<^ther  with  a  house  and  ground. 

The  brotbera  are  deq^en  of  the  EstabUahed 
Church,  and  are  not  restrained  from  marriage.  Each 
brother  has  a  separate  bouse,  and  a  yearly  aJlowanco 
of  food.  One  brother  is  required  to  be  in  residence 
constantly,  in  order  tn  c<nidnctthe  service  of  the  diapel. 


in  which  he  is  assisted  by  a  gentlera^a  called  tbe 
reader,  who  is  paid  100/,  a  year. 

Tbe  sisters  are  usually  spinfiteis  :  have 
occurred  aS  a  widow  being  appointed,  but  ih^  axe  laic; 
Each  ^ter  baa  an  annuu  allowance  of  200C  and  s 
separate  bouse,  but  they  do  not  in  general  reside  in  the 
hospital,  in  consequence  of  a  privilege,  or  rather  an 
indulgence,  sanctioned  only  by  custom.  They  are  ^- 
towed  to  let  their  houses,  and  at  the  period  of  tbe 
inquiry  two  of  them  were  let  at  901.  a  vear  each,  w^jA 
the  sisters  received  in  addition  to  other  onoianMBta 
and  privileges. 

At  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  tbe  yearly  Income  of 
the  hospital  amounted  to  5,50il.  ]&>.  id.  derived  fhn 
land,  houses,  and  funded  property.  In  nuuiy  instances 
the  rentals  were  found  to  be  the  same  as  at  the  time  of 
the  surrey  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  increace 
being  in  tbe  amount  of  fines  received  on  the  reoeni 
of  leases.  Such  fines,  which  sometimes  amount  to  large 
sums,  are  distributed  in  certain  proportiona  between 
the  master,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  hospital  to  its 
present  site,  the  Dock  Company  took  poeseasion  of  the 
school,  and  allowed  it  to  be  carried  on  in  a  spot  ad- 
joining tbe  old  site,  until  the  remaining  scholars  were 
provided  for,  when  it  ceased  altogether.  It  was,  tbeie- 
fore,  recommended,  in  order  to  add  to  the  TemectabiUtj 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  extension  of  the  objecU 
for  which  the  endowment  was  originally  made,  to  ap- 
propriate a  portion  of  the  surplus  income  to  the  support 
of  a  school  of  thirty-six  bo)-8,  or  twenty-four  boys  and 
twelve  giris,  to  be  clothed  and  educated  fre«  of  all 
charge  to  their  parents,  and  to  be  apprenticed  in  tbe 
proportimi  of  six  in  each  year,  with  premimns  <J 
mm  151.  to  251.  It  was  fnrUwr  lecommenifed  to  add 
to  the  establishment  ten  bedes-women,  and  twen^ 
bedes-mcn,  at  10/.  each.  These  suggestions  were  adopted 
on  the  proviso,  that  the  two  situations  of  bedes-tnen  and 
bedes-women  should  not  be  held  at  the  same  time  by 
any  two  persons  standing  in  the  relation  of  hnshaod 
and  wife  to  each  other.  The  annual  cbaige  for  the 
forty  bedes-people  is  400/.  and  for  the  school  and  ap- 
prenticing, 300/.  The  bedes-people  are  appointed  soIeSy 
by  the  master:  they  consist,  for  the  moBt  part,  of  de- 
cayed small  tradespeople,  old  RCrvanta  of  good  cbanc- 
ter,  and  infirm  aged  people.  They  have  no  residence 
in  the  hospital,  and  no  duties  to  perform,  but  Bimply  an 
annual  allowance  of  10/.  each. 

The  children  attend  divine  sendee  in  tbe  ch^gel  on 
Sundays,  and  betweoi  the  services  they  are  allowed  a 
dinner  of  cold  roast  beef  and  pudding. 

In  speaking  of  this  school,  the  commissioner,  Hr. 
Gunning,  in  his  report,  expresses  a  hope  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  children  may  be  kept,  up,  "  and  that  nothing 
will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  beneficent  and 
excellent  application  of  so  small  a  part  of  the  extensive 
fiinds  of  this  hospital ;  but  on  the  contrary  that  there 
will  be  found  every  incUnaUon  on  the  part  of  those 
poesesdng  the  power,  to  carry  out  this  interesting 
branch  of  tbe  charity  to  its  fullest  extent  Witii  respect 
to  the  incressed  annual  expenditure  of  3001.  Banctdoaed 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  for  the  creation  of 
thirty  additional  bedes-people,  it  does  certainly  appear 
useless  in  comparison  with  tiio  benefits  whidi  wooM 
probably  have  resulted  firom  tiie  application  of  a  umilar 
sum  to  tbe  purposes  of  education,  by  extending  tbe 
school ;  and  in  any  futuro  scheme  for  ^plying  the  sur- 
plus income  of  the  charity,  it  will  be  most  desiraUe 
that  this  important  subject  should  have  doe  ocRwdn- 
ation,  and  the  utmost  encouragement" 
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BOAD^IDE  SKETCHES  OF  GERMANT  AND 
THE  GERMANS. 
No.  I. 

I  RBUKBBB  an  ioBtance  of  a  gentletnan,  who,  being 
on  the  borden  of  Italy,  procured  a  carriage  to  drive  him 
half-a-dsy*!  journey  into  that  claauc  land  and  back 
again,  Qiat  he  might  aay  he  had  been  there.  I  remember 
another  vho  crossed  to  Boulc^e,  ate  hiB  dinner,  and 
come  back  again  that  evening,  with  the  view  of  being 
able  to  say  he  had  been  in  France.  Lastly,  I  remember 
a  lady  who  stated  that  she  had  ^mn  nineteen  times  to 
the  top  of  Ben  Lomond,  and  regretted  pathetically  that 
her  advanced  age  prevented  her  attempting  it  again,  so 
that  she  might  eay  she  had  been  there  twenty  times. 
This  passion  for  doing  things  that  we  may  say 
they  have  been  done,  seems  to  be  inherent  in  British 
natore,  and  has,  I  suspect,  been  pecuJiar  to  this  island 
from  time  inunemorial.  I  am  quite  certain  that  many 
of  onr  doughty  knights  tramped  off  to  the  CrosadeB 
with  big  crosses  on  their  shoulders,  and  never  a  cross 
in  their  pockets,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  say  they 
had  been  there ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  same 
system  has  prevailed  ;  it  has  been  caricatured,  laaghed 
at^  written  at,  but  all  in  vain.  John  Bull  cannot  think 
that  any  one  should  have  seen  anything  which  he  has 
not  seen,  or  done  anything  which  he  has  not  done,  so 
he  e'en  tucks  his  stick  under  his  arm,  takes  his  hands 
out  of  Ms  pockets,  and  sets  off,  to  grumble,  anathema- 
tize, and  be  miaetable  for  the  allotted  period ;  his  sole, 
hot  supreme,  satisfiustion  all  the  time  being,  that  when 
it  is  aU  over,  he  can  say  he  has  done  so  and  so. 

Periiaps  the  moat  striking  exemplification  of  this 
peculiar  phenomenon  of  the  Britidi  mind  is  the  rage 
which  hu  of  late  years  been  manifeated  for  what  is 
technically  termed,  "going  np  the  Rhine,"  that  is  to 
say,  eroiaing  from  London  to  Oatend  or  Antwerp,  rush- 
ing on  to  Colt^e,  embarking  on  boud  the  steamer 
there,  and  dashing  up  the  river  as  fiist  as  the  engine 
can  work  agunst  the  stream,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
steep,  or  to  look  at  a  mia.  ^This  is  going  up  the  Rhine, 
and  coming  down  is  a  sUll  eauer  m^ter,  for  the  steamer 
goes  thne  times  as  fiut  down  the  sttflam,  and,  of  course, 
yoa  need  not  look  ag^  at  what  yoa  have  «Me  seen. 
"  Oh  t  three  weeks  will  do  it  easily;  three  weeks,  why, 
yon  may  see  everything  in  a  fortnight  or  less,  so  Mrs. 
Guml«  says,  and  she  ought  to  know,  for  she  went  to 
Vienna  last  year,  and  slept  there  a  night,  and  came  back 
again  all  in  thi«e  weeks.  Now  really  Mr.  W."  continues 
Jm.  WaddiloTe,  "sineeittakMBwut  aToydiort  time, 
I  do  think  m  should  go."  Mr.  WaddUove  shakw  Us 
head ;  it  will  be  very  expensive ;  but  then  he  does  not 
like  not  to  have  been  np  the  Rhine  as  well  as  Gumlm, 
and  the  Misses  Gnmbe  always  seem  to  pity  his  daughters 
for  not  having  been  on  the  Continent  so  he  makes  up 
his  mind  to  do  the  deed ;  the  fiunily  spouL  a  fortnight 
of  delimit  and  misMj  on  board  dii^  rteam-boats  and 
in  coBubrUeii  imu,  and  ratom  home,  thanking  Heaven 
that  tbey  can  aay  they  have  been  "  up  the  Rhine." 

"  N^,  now  yon  ate  really  carrying  matters  a  little  too 
lar :  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  these  people  have  no 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  magnificent  views — ^in  visiting  the 
interesting  ruins  of  Rhinalandl  Do  tiuj  obtain  no 
advantage  fixtm  their  jounuiy  bat  thai  of  bdng  able  to 
say  th^  have  made  itr' 

"  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  th^  do  derive  pleaanre  tnm  weeing 
all  yoa  allade  to,  but  the  m^n  finmdation  of  tiutt 
pleasure  is  the  power  of  saying  they  have  done  so.  If 
there  were  any  extrinsic  interest  in  such  matters,  doyon 
Btmpoae  that  nine^nine  oat  of  tiie  hundreds  of  Wad- 
diwves  know  any  tidog  moce  abont  Oolo^  than  tiiat 


celebrated  Roland  than  he  of  the  Macassarl  Then,  as 
to  the  contingent  advantages  they  will  derive  from  the 
journey,  the  young  ladies  no  doubt  will,  on  their  return, 
be  entitled  to  say  'Ach  Gott,'  and  the  young  gentlemen 
to  wear  moustaches  and  long  hair  for  a  while,  but 
further  than  these  I  am  not  aware  of  any  beneficial 
results.  No,  I  have  made  a  careful  calculation,  and  I 
believe  that  perhaps  one-fifth  of  our  countrymen  who 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Rhine  every  autumn,  go  there  on 
their  road  somewhere  else,  or  for  health,  or  nally  to  see 
the  country  and  the  people ;  as  to  the  otiier  four-fifths, 
I  declare  my  solemn  conviction,  that  they  had  much 
rather  stay  at  home,  but  that  they  must  be  able  to  say 
they  have  been  'up  the  Rhine.*" 

'l^hese  considerations  were  forced  strongly  on  my  mind 
as  I  sat  one  afternoon  in  the  gu^en  at  the  back  of  the 
Coursaal,  at  Wiesbaden.  It  was  a  very  fine  day— we 
had  eaten  a  very  good  dinner  ftnr  twenty-pence,  at  the 
table^l'hdte  kept  by  the  Onad  Dnke,  who,  on  Sundays, 
presides  himself,  in  the  charaeterof  Bonifsce, — and  were 
now  drinking  coffee  and  amoUng  our  cigars  in  all  the 
Inxniy  ofthe  half-hour  after  dinner.  Dozens  of  people,  of 
alt  nations,  ages,  sezee,  were  around  us,  engaged  in  the 
same  maimer.  Tfamre  were  rosy  littie  children  playing 
at  hide  and  seek  in  the  hosheij  or  feeding  the  docks  in 
the  ponds,  whilst  th^  &t  ">ft"*"'fi"  and  &tter  papas 
walud  about,  or  sat  under  the  shade  of  enormous 
nmbreUas,  of  various  colours — red,  blue,  green ;  the  Ger- 
mans tyre,  at  any  rate,  gay  in  their  umbrellas.  One  gen- 
Ueman,  iik  particular,  I  remarked,  of  peculiarly  short  and 
corpulent  habit,  with  a  delicious  greasiness  of  fitce,  and 
an  expression  of  plethoric  sentimentalism,  who  carried 
an  umbrella  of  a  delicate  roseate  pink  colour ;  he  was, 
doubtless,  a  metaphyseal  novelist  of  the  new  romantic 
schooL 

It  was  here,  I  say,  that  the  considerations  recorded 
above  were  forced  into  my  mind;  and  for  the  verj- 
reasou,  that  I  had  made  acquaintance  with,  and  was  now 
sitting  opposite  to,  one  of  the  true  Waddilove  school. 
He  came  from  London,  and  had  been  living  for  six 
weeks  on  the  RUne,and  yetlie  had  no  ostantibla  olgect 
in  doing  so-^e  did  not  like  it— he  was  mndt  more 
comfortable  at  home,  he  repeated  again  and  again.  Then 
why  did  he  ever  come  abroad  1  He  declared  his  reason 
honesUy  enough — it  was  to  say  he  had  been  np  the 
Rhine  1  And  as  to  the  amount  of  additional  knowledge 
he  had  gained,  that  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct,  that, 
though  he  had  been  six  weeks  at  Baden,  looking  on  at 
the  gaming-tables,  he  had  not  tiie  leut  idea  of  the 
prindples  of  roulette — he  knew  not  a  syllable  of  the 
langoage;  and  though  he  must  have  heard  the  words 
fifty  times  a  day,  he  vxntid  call  Matmheim,  WAitilium ; 
and  in  speaking  of  rouleaus  of  money,  called  them 
either  Tolwrs  or  rolioe,  reminding  me  of  a  venerated  old 
lady,  nho  onee  qtplfed  to  me,  as  an  indiipntable  French 
scholar,  to  know  whatiier  naiM  shoold  t>e  i^onounced 
Payris  or  I^yree.  This  gentieman,  however,  had  taken 
six  weeks  to  hu  tour,  and  the  principal  information 
g^ned  thereby  was,  that  too  much  Rhine  wine  gives  one 
the  stomach-ache.  What  information  those  gain,  who 
take  as  many  days  for  the  journey,  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described ;  or  latiur  it  be  reiy  easily 
described — by  a  dipher. 

I  consider  it  perfectly cert^,  thatany  one  see 
quite  as  beaatifnl  aoeneiy,  1^  taking  twenty  ahilungs 
worth  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  through  Kent  and  Surrey, 
as  by  a  week's  run  up  the  Rhine,  and  may  see  it,  too,  for 
more  agreeably.  But  then  you  will  say—  "  Consider  the 
people — ^yon  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Ger- 
man character."  Well,  I  do  consider  the  people,  and  I 
•ay  that  there  can  be  no  greater  libel  m  the  people  of 
Oomai^,  than  the  taking  those  tm  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  as  a  hir  Bptdmea,  for  th^  are  not  Gemums. 
Centuries  have  panned  since  they  were  so — for  hundreds 
of  yean  back  have  ben.  a  mlztore  of  French  and 
Germuu,  and  reftigeea  of  all  nations ;  and  of  late,  i& 
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inociikted  with  the  vioes,  vitlioat  being  benefited  by  one 
of  the  Tirines,  of  the  shoals  of  foreignen  who  swarm 
about  them — to  that  if  a  modem  Diogenea  were  to  tet 
oat  in  search  of  honest  men,  the  fihine  is  the  last  place 
he  should  go  to,  to  look  for  them ;  for  I  doabt  if  there  is 
I     in  iudividaal  deserving  that  character  along  the  whole 
rirer.   Not  that  I  blame  them  for  it    Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  something  of  the  old  spirit  should  not  still 
remain  in  the  bosoms  of  the  doecendanta  of  the  gallant 
old  robbers,  who  formerly  garrisoned  those  innumer^le 
castles,  onoe  so  romantically  terrible,  but  which  now 
only  furnish  sketches  for  enthusiastic  young  ladies,  and 
subjects  for  ballads  by  poetical  young  gentlemen  1  These 
same  old  robber  knights  were  wont  to  lery  eontribatioas 
from  all  who  came  within  their  territory;  and  Uidr 
successors  follow  up  their  s}'»tem  quite  as  eficctoally, 
though  inadifiereat  way — but  it  is  this  veiy  diffarence 
that  I  complain  of.    There  would  be  something  ronUtn- 
tic,  or,  as  we  used  to  s&y  at  school,  some  fim,  in  being 
seized  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  huge  bessian  boots,  broad 
belt^  and  flapped  hata,  wUeh,  I  nndentand,  haa  alw^rs 
been  the  elaadinl  eostnmet^  German  bandits  from  time 
immemorial;  in  being  carried  off  to  the  neighbouring 
castle,  built  at  an  inaccessible  height,  and  there  plundered 
and  thrust  into  a  dungeon  from  which  you  are  finally 
rescued  by  the  baron's  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  re- 
splendent charms  and  superior  moral  character — there 
would,  I  say,  be  something  in  this ;  but  to  be  robbed, 
thaler  by  thaler,  and  sUver  by  stirer,  by  innkeepers, 
waiter^  boatmen,  oomraisstoners.  Is  quite  another  thing; 
there  is  all  the  iiyary,  without  any  of  the  romance  t 
it  is  not  the  loss  so  much  which  afflicts,  as  the  dishonour 
of  the  thing.   And,  in  truth,  all  that  waa  once  romantic 
on  the  Rhine  has  wellnigh  disappeared;  for  who,  I 
should  like  to  know,  can  ai^ociatc  anything  beautifhl 
with  scenes,  to  which  he  is  led,  like  an  ox  to  the 
slaughter,  by  a  shabby,  snufiy-noeed  lacqu^^de-ptaee, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  umUarly  bear^led  mieerables, 
or  can  call  op  poetical  ideas,  when  that  same  rascal  is 
pouring  into  your  ear,  in  the  regular  drawling  show- 
man-tone, the  hackneyed  legend  of  the  place,  all  his 
stories  haring  one  and  the  same  moml,  namely,  that 
you  should  give  him  something  extra  for  the  immense 
local  knowledge  possessed  by  the  guide  yon  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  1  It  may  be  an  illiberality  on 
my  part,  but  I  cannot  feel  the  same  interest  in  any  place, 
however  interestiug  per  ee,  when  I  know  that  it  ifl 
drivelled  over,  and  poked  into  daily,  by  hundreds  of 
iodividualH,  who  came  to  see  because  others  have  seen, 
and  to  admire  because  they  ought  to  admire :  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  age,  which  has  revived 
the  love  «  the  truly  picturesque  and  poetical,  has,  by 
the  very  excess  of  the  pusion,  done  more  to  destroy 
the  poHsibility  of  mch  feelings,  than  any  age  for  cen- 
turies back. 

"  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
worth  seeing  on  the-Bhiner  By  no  means.  I  merely 
•ay,  that  you  should  not  post  up  and  down  it  as  if  you 
were  doing  a  match  agiunst  time  :  if  you  do,  you  will 
oome  back  disappointeid ;  you  will  not  allow  you  are  so, 
I  know,  but  the  truth  that  you  are  disappointed  will  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well  of  your  heart,  and  you  will 
be  afrud  to  look  down  steadily,  for  fear  you  should  see 
it.  Ko ;  if  you  wish  to  eiyoy,  if  you  wish  to  see,  you 
must  see  by  yourself  and  for  yourself — go  and  spend 
some  weeks  there,  explore  tbe  lovely  little  n^leys  lAuch 
lie  along  the  banks,  the  beautiful  streams  which  run 
into  the  ndghty  flood— stop  a  day  or  two  here,  and  a 
day  or  two  uiere — ^mingle  with  the  country  people,  who 
hftve  not  yet  been  contaminated  by  Uie  influx  of 
strangers— take  time  to  see,  and  digest  what  you  see — 
and  you  will  much  kimwledge,  and  more  ei^oy- 
ment. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  the  Bfalne :  it 
was  at  Col<^pM.  I  had  Just  arrived  from  Aix-hi^ha- 
pelle,  and  wandered  down  to  the  river  side  to  have  one 
view  of  it  before  night  set  in.  It  was  a  lov^  evening ; 


the  last  funt  rays  of  the  tun  yet  glimmered  on  the 
houses,  and  sparkled  on  the  topmost  windows  of 
Cologne — the  dark  trees  cast  a  black  waving  shadow  on 
the  water— behind  and  beeide !»-  the  ancient  <3ty,  with 
its  bstUemented  walls,  its  countless  qnie^  and  its  still 
sturdy  relies  of  those  boildings  which  the  haughty 
Roman  erected  thme  in  the  plenitude  of  liis  power- 
before  me  rolled  the  vast  river,  turbid  but  calm  in  its 
resistless  course,  honoured  for  nmturies  as  the  bosust  and  ^ 
the  bulwark  of  the  old  Oerman  name.   It  was  years 
since  I  had  seen  so  mighty  a  stream,  and  yet,  looking 
back  into  the  dim  vista  of  time,  I  conjured  up  before 
me  an  oflen-eeen  vision  of  a  river,  to  which  this  was  bnt  a 
atrvunlet;  palm  leaves  rose  along  its  sutdybanks,  boats  ' 
of  stesnge  utKpe  glided  over  ita  waten,  and  the  imagina-  • 
tion  be^me  more  and  more  vivid,  tiU  I  scarcely  knew 
if  I  ws£  standing  beside  the  Ganges  or  Uie  ^une.  The 
long  solemn  swell  of  a  church  bell  aroused  me  from  my 
dr^m,  and  the  true  reminiscences  of  the  place  came 
upon  me.    I  was  viewing  that  river  renowned  in  story 
shiee  the  days  when  Hnman  vauqniahed  the  legions  of  | 
the  haughty  Emperor  of  the  wond— on  iriioK  bnks 
Chariemagne  had  sai  enthroned  in  all  the  barbaric 
splendour  of  the  young  northern  raoe — which  had  wit-  11 
nessed  the  atrugglea  of  one  generation  of  warriors  after  ' 
another,  and  still  rolled  on  in  primeval  m^*esty,  whilst  I, 
they,  and  almost  their  Dames,  had  been  swept  away  by  I 
the  rushing  stream  of  time,  like  the  idle  weeds  borne  I 
down  to  rilent  oblivion  by  the  mighty  flood  before  me.  J 
As  I  mused,  the  night  settled  darkly  down ;  the  lamps  ' 
on  the  opposite  side  beg^  to  twinkle  out  one  by  «», 
and  the  brid^  across  was  only  marked  by  the  row  | 
of  lights,  which  stretched  along  in  a  glittering  line,  < 
and  were  reflected  in  the  dark  waters,  glimmering 
transiently  like  the  thoughts  of  Heaven  and  of  higher  ! 
things  which  float  dimly  on  the  turbid  soul  of  mau. 
I  went  into  the  hotel,  and  tried  to  make  a  nipper  of 
Rhine  salmon,  wliieb  I  was  told  was  superb,  and  was, 
I  have  no  doubt,  highly  priied,  as,  from  the  length  of 
time  it  had  evidently  been  kept,  it  must  have  been 
quite  an  heir-loom  in  the  family. 

Cologne  is  a  place  plagued  with  a  swarm  of  guides 
and  commissioners ;  they  stand  at  every  oomer,  and  afftr 
yon  their  services;  and  I  do  not  knows  more  laogbahle 
sight  than  that  t^a  party  of  Englidunoi  led  by  «»  of 
these  tormentors  to  see  the  lions :  the  pladdly  nnh^py 
way  in  which  they  trudge  al<nig,  melaneholy  but  en- 
during, whilst  their  guide  acreama  into  thtir  ears  a 
long  tissue  of  jargon  of  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand one  quarter,  is  extremdy  editing;  and,  after  all, 
th«r  are  quite  right,  for  in  sueh  idaees,  iriiieh  swam  i 
with  Hons  in  every  street,  I  hold  it  to  be  flat  heresy  in 
any  one  to  maintain  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  least  ' 
unvisited.    Of  these  the  Cathedral  is,  of  course,  the 
lion  par  erndienci' ;  and,  unfinished  as  it  is,  one  eaimot 
but  feel  that,  if  ever  it  were  poauble  for  mau  to  raise  s  , 
temple  suited  to  the  dignity  of  religion,  this  is  it.  It 
is  at  present  undergoing  the  proeeas  of  renovatioa  and 
completion.   The  lovers  of  art  are,  of  oourae,  delighted ;  ; 
but  I  could  not  help  tiiinking  that  the  gandiness  of  the 
new  paintings  and  freshened  windows  deetrared  the 
religious  solemnity  of  the  time  -  hallowed  edifice ; 
besides,  the  time  for  these  things  is  gone  by.  When 
Cologne  was  the  Borne  of  the  North— wb«i  monareht 
crowded  to  it  in  pilgrimage,  and  its  Arehbiahop  was 
an  elector  and  a  pnnee  «f  the  Holy  Boman  Euiie — 
Uiev  were  xealltiea—Uw  Cathedral  then  was  a  Oathe- 
dral :  now  it  will  be  a  mere  fine  building;  and,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  it  is  fiur  better  to  let  tiie  (4d  memories  of 
the  past  cling  around  the  ancient  fragmsDts,  than  to  : 
brush  them  away,  and  furbish  up  a  new  and  Ottering,  i 
and  maybe  a  compete,  bnt  yet  an  unmeaning,  edifiee.  ' 
With  sueh  suitimeats,  it  jats  painfully  on  one's  fariii^ 
to  be  obliged  to  go  and  look  at  the  skulls  of  the  Three  i 
Kings  of  the  Bast,  ennrned  with  gold  and  reme,  sad  | 
listen  to  the  kmff  Svrtgo  of  neaasnse  told  aboufc  thdr  I 
pilgrimtiges  and  their  mindeL  And  j«t,  iriut  tm 
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one  dol~to  hftv«  been  at  Cologne*  and  not  seen  the 

Three  Kings,  is  like  having  been  in  Egypt  and  yet 
never  ascended  the  PyramidB. 

Cologne  ie  faaiouB,  too,  for  the  ill  odour  of  it«  streeU. 
Every  body  knows  Coleiidge'u  unuivouiy  sUmzaa  on  the 
satyeet;  lutd,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not 
encountered  <|aite  aa  much  oUk^iy  annoyaoce  in 
Paris,  yet  the  eity  of  tiie  Bbine  is  bad  enough  in  all 
conscience  ;  and  you  feel  it  more  particularly  on  a  hot 
day,  trotting  after  a  guide  up  one  street  and  down 
another  in  search  of  churches.  1  suppose  it  was  this 
peculiar  fragrance  of  the  atmosphere  of  their  town 
wiiich  drove  its  inhabitants,  in  despair,  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  celebrated  scent,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
only  good,  and  the  on^  wholesomely  smelling,  water  to 
be  got  in  Cologne.  Thi%  however,  in  paating; — those 
who  visb  for  a  hill  aceoont  of  the  rest  of  the  lions  of 
the  town,  such  as  the  picture  of  St.  Poter  with  his  head 
downwards,  Kubeos'  houiwi,  &c.,  mar  read  the  Cull 
aocoant  of  tiiem  in  Murraj''s  tland-book. 

For  myself,  1  must  confem  that  nothing,  not  even  the 
Cathedral  with  ita  Three  Kings,  gave  me  such  unmixed 
sa&iafiwtion  as  the  tight  ot  the  churches  of  SL  Ursula 
and  St.  GereoB,  where  are  exhibited  the  bones  of  that 
eelebimted  lady  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins,  and 
of  St.  Gereon  and  bia  Christian  legion  of  martyrs.  It 
waa  •oraetliing  to  sas  the  length  to  which  human  credu- 
liljr  and  human  absurdity  can  go;  but  it  was  still 
better — it  was  abeolotely  delicious,  to  see  the  super- 
baman  gravity  with  which  the  exhibitors  related  their 
legends, — the  perfect  absenee  of  a  smile,  wlulst  they 
pointed  out  the  skulls  of  the  various  officers  of  the 
legion,  and  of  the  prindpal  ladies  in  St.  Ursula's  train. 
Had  Cteaar  beard  them,  I  am  sure  he  never  would  have 
wondered  at  two  augurs  being  able  to  meet  each  other 
without  laughing. 

1  woold  advise  every  one  who  cares  fur  pictures  to 
riut  the  Musenm — not  that  it  contains  many  by  the 
great  maalers,  though  there  ate  some  very  pleasing 
unes,  but  simfdy  on  account  of  one  picture,  which 
1  am  astonished  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  guide-booka  It  is  said  to  be  by  Albert  Dilrer, 
and  i  hare  no  doubt  is  bo.  It  is  small,  and  painted 
on  wood;  the  subject^  two  musicians,  one  of  the 
iigores  evidently  being  a  portrait  of  i>llrer  iumself; 
the  eolouring  is  exceUenty  and  the  drawing  siill 
belter.  The  whole  expreesiou  of  the  picture  Is  so  Ught 
and  gnoetul,  so  perCeetly  free  from  mgarity,  and  yet 
no  merry,  that,  with  Uw  exception  of  a  woman  and 
ebild  by  him  at  Vienna,  it  is  my  favourite  of  all  the 
works  1  liave  seen  of  this  master.  If  this  notice  should 
induoe  any  one,  while  in  Cologne,  to  vbdt  this  picture^ 
1  am  sure  they  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  ^uble. 

Col(^ne  and  Bonn^are  toe  two  usual  pointa  of  em>- 
bartBtionfor  tikoae  going  up  the  Rhine.  1  would  advise 
erwy  one,  unless  labouring  under  the  embarras  de 
riekimtt,  and  absolutely  yearning  to  throw  away  his 
money,  to  eschew  the  latter  plaoc  modt  carefully.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  soon  there,  except  the  rooms 
whieh  were  hallowed  by  the  residence  of  Pnnce  Albort, 
when  at  ocdlege,  and  a  few  uncouth  looking,  and  only  half 
German,  students ;  on  the  other  hand,  theehargesat^ 
inns  are  marvellously  adapted  for  raising  a  gentlsQUUi'a 
bill,  and  lowering  his  cash. 


THE  FKOSEK  SUB-SOIL,  OB  OBOUlfD-ICE,  OF 
SIBERIA. 

OaagavATioHs  hitherto  made  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  all  t«nd  to  prove  that  there  is  a  stratum,  at  the 
depth  of  from  40  to  101)  feet,  throughout  the  whole  earth, 
where  the  temperature  is  invariable  at  all  times  and 
sotfona,  and  which  differs  but  little  &om  the  mean 
anaaU  ten^erAtuie  of  the  coonlry  above.  At  the 
equator  that  stratum  is  said  to  be  at  tiie  depth  of  little 


more  than  a  foot,  in  pUoes  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  , 
of  the  sun;  but  in  temperute  climates  it  is  at  a  much  ■ 
greater  depth.  In  the  course  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  temperature  of  the  earth,  at  the  depth  of  90 
feet,  in  the  caves  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  has  never 
been  above  or  below  jiS",  which  is  only  2°  above  the 
mean  annual  temperature  at  Paris.  "  This  zone,  un- 
affected by  the  sun  s  rays  from  above,  or  by  the  internal 
beat  from  below:  serves  as  an  origin  whence  the  effects 
of  the  external  heat  are  estinmted  on  one  side,  and  the 
internal  temperature  of  the  globe  on  the  other." 

During  the  last  hundred  years  a  vast  number  of  ob- 
aervatious  have  been  made  in  the  mines  of  Europe  and 
America,  which  agree  in  proving  that  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  becomes  higher  in  descending  towards  its 
centre.  To  this  intereaUng  sulyeot  we  propose  to  offer 
some  flirther  det^  hereafter;  our  present  purpose 
being  to  notice  a  curious  phenomenon  connected  with 
the  inquiry ;  viz.  that  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  soil,  to  a  certain  depth,  is  always  frozen, 
whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  vege- 
table soil  above,  or  of  the  strata  below.  That  tbia  is 
the  case,  to  some  small  depth,  has  been  long  known  in 
Siberia ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  the  great  thickn^ 
of  the  frozen  stratum  has  been  ascert^od.  Qmclin,  in 
his  Travels  in  Sil>eria,  states  that  at  Yakutsk,  shortly 
after  the  foundation  of  that  town,  about  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  the  soil  was  found  frozen  at  a  depth  of 
ninety-one  feet,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 

five  up  the  unking  of  a  well  Persons  were  sent  out . 
y  the  Academy  of  Stuences  of  S  t.  PeteiBbnigh,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  to  make  observations  on  this 
subject;  they  all  concurred  in  the  general  facts,  but 
appear  to  have  been  discredited  by  men  of  science.  Von 
butih,  so  late  aa  1825,  tmd,  "  1  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  accounts  of  the  soil  being  frozen  in  summer  to 
the  depth  of  many  feet,  in  districts  capable  of  muu- 
ta.iniiig  the  growth  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  are  not  to  be 
relied  on,  and  that  Qmelin's  statement  that  the  soil  wsa 
frozen  in  a  well  at  Ya^ut<>k  at  tbedepthof  100  feet,  ought 
no  longer  to  be  quoted  in  elementary  works  upon  natu- 
ral philosophy."  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  a  much 
more  striking  statement  than  that  of  Umelin  is  now 
bi^lieved  by  natural  philosophers. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  merchant  at  Yakutitfc,  of  the  name 
of  Schargin,  began  to  «ink  a  well,  but  found  the  ground 
fitizen  so  hard  that  he  was  about  to  give  up  the  attempt. 
Admiral  Von  Wrangel,  the  celebrated  traveller,  advised 
him  however  to  proceed  until  he  came  to  the  bottom  of 
the  icy  ground  ;  ne  did  so,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of 
Scicnoes  at  St.  reteraburgb  a  record  of  his  proceedings, 
lie  bad  to  dig  through  a  depth  of  3S2  English  feet, 
before  he  arrived  at  the  loose  and  unfrozen  aoil ;  the  whole 
of  the  vast  intermediate  mass  of  earth  being  at  a  tem- 
pisrature  below  the  freezing-point,  and  almost  totally 
uninducnccd  by  summer  beats.  The  temperature  was 
about  18'^  Fahrenheit  (14*  undcrthe  freezing-point)  at 
a  few  feet  below  the  Hur&ce  of  the  ground ;  and  gradu- 
ally increased  with  the  depth  until  the  freezing-point 
was  attained  at  about  the  depth  mentioned  above. 

This  observation  being  deemed  worthy  of  credence, 
the  philosophers  of  Uussia  and  Qermany  have  been 
anxious  to  collect  additional  facta  of  a  similar  kind,  In 
order  to  determine  the  limit  of  frozen  soil ;  that  is,  the 
latitude  at  which  the  beats  of  summer  become  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  thaw  the  whole  of  the  ground  frozen 
in  winter.  Humboldt  has  found  tbo  soil  frozen  at  a 
depth  of  six  feet  in  lat.  60'.  Near  Bercaov,  Erman  has 
found  dte  temperature  of  the  soil,  at  a  depth  of  twenty- 
thi«e  feet,  only  jui(t  above  the  free^ng-point ;  and  a 
dead  body  was  lonnd  there,  which  had  been  buried 
upwards  of  uinety-two  ycare  in  a  bed  of  frozen  soil, 
without  showing  signs  of  decomposition.  Towards  those 
parts  of  Siberia  which  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  no 
froacn  soil  has  been  found;  but  in  iho  interior  many 
records  hare  been  ooUeeted  of  ground  permsoently 
I  frozen. 
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It  w  desirable  to  expUia  somewhiit  more  fnllj  vhat ' 
IB  meant  by  "  frozen  aoil,"  or,  as  it  U  aometimes  tenned, 
"  ground-ice,"  especially  aa  the  latter  expresnloii  ii  often 
used  in  a  very  aifffereat  sense.  Professor  Von  Baer,  in 
a  commnnication  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, describes  the  state  of  the  frozen  ground  veiy  clearly. 
If  the  ground  be  totally  Iree  fh>m  moisture,  it  cannot 
be  frozen ;  but  the  ground  in  high  northern  latitudeo  is 
never  In  this  state.  Even  the  sand,  though  in  the  arctic 
stimmer  its  surfece  may  now  and  then  be  perfectly  dry, 
is  alvays  saturated  with  wet,  before  the  mnter  begins. 
If  ground  be  examined  which  oontaina  only  veiy  little 
moisture  in  a  frozen  state,  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect 
the  ice,  as  it  forma  an  aztremely  thin  partition  between 
the  single  particles  of  the  earth.  Should  the  moisture 
be  somewhat  more  considerable  before  the  freezing  comes 
on,  smf^  pieces  of  ice  are  perceivable  ia  the  frozen  earth, 
wbererer  the  spkces  between  the  particles  of  the  soil  are 
large  enough  to  admit  them.  "  Tbste  bits  of  ice,"  says 
Professor  Baer,  "  which  look  like  small  crystals,  I  hare 
particularly  noticed  between  the  upper  layer  of  soil, 
which  la  (hawed,  and  the  lower  layer  in  a  frozen  state. 
But  in  the  flat  marahy  districts  of  the  high  northern 
latitudes,  which  in  Ruaaia  are  called  Fundun  {or^;inallT 
a  Finnish  word),  there  is  so  much  water  ia  the  grouQa, 
that  the  quantity  of  water  frequently  exceeds  that  of  the 
soil  mixed  with  it.  If  In  the  summer  you  drive  a  pole 
into  the  turf,  which  is  here  formed  by  the  grass  or  the 
moss,  dirty  water,  mixed  with  soil,  spirts  up  in  a 
stream,  to  a  considerable  height."  He  also  states,  that 
in  NfivalarZemlla,  the  ground  is  A^quently  penetrated 
by  perpendicular  clefts  or  shafts  of  ice,  never  more  than 
four  inches  in  thickness,  and  occurriu,  principally,  in 
loamy  soils.  The  ground  In  that  reguui  ia  penetrated 
by  fissures  in  all  directions,  iHiich  are  the  Tcsolt  of  con- 
traction produced  by  the  frtwt  In  these  fissures,  which 
are  usually  from  one  to  three  Inches  in  width,  water  is 
collected  in  summer,  and  frozen  in  the  following  winter; 
if  the  fissures  go  to  any  considerable  depth,  the  water 
is  never  thawed.  This  is  especially  the  case  If  the  spot 
be  nadoally  overgrown  iritb  a  layer  of  moss. 

The  term  "groond-ice,"  which  is  cert^nly  appropri- 
ately applied  to  this  frozen  soil,  is  however  aometimes 
applied  to  ice  which  forms  at  the  bottom  of  rivers 
under  certtdn  circumstances,  and  which  it  has  been 
suggested  to  term  "bottom  ice,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  former.  That  ice,  which  ia  lighter  than  water,  should 
be  UmasA  at  the  bottom  of  rivet^  iriiile  the  liquid 
cumnt  flows  over  it,  though  often  asserted  by  some, 
has  been  atrennously  denied  by  others ;  but  recent  ob- 
servations have  confirmed  the  fact  as  a  real  occurrence ; 
and,  as  the  mode  of  explaining  it  has  some  connexion 
with  our  present  sulgect,  we  will  briefly  allude  to  it. 
Diflerent  observers  have  found,  that,  at  the  bottom  of 
very  rapid  rivers,  in  cold  climates,  when  the  bulk  of 
the  water  is  only  juBt.abOTe  the  freeing  point,  ice  may 
be  seen,  generally  in  small  crystalline  jdeces,  uid  ap- 
parently attached  to  the  ground  by  a  slight  cohesive 
force.  Sometimes  the  pieces,  without  any  visible  cause, 
become  detached  from  the  bottom,  and  rise  to  the  surfiun 
of  the  water,  bringing  with  them  adherent  fragments  of 
auid  uid  stone.  M.  Weitz,  the  superior  officer  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Mining  Corps,  otwrved  this  pheno- 
menon with  great  attentini  in  one  of  the  Iberian  river^ 
and  In  a  Memoir,  since  translated  fhim  the  Rnsaian  1^ 
Colonel  Jackson,  he  tiins  states  his  views  of  the  cause  of 
this  apparent  anomaly.  "  I  conceive  that  the  intensity 
and  long  continuance  of  the  cold  may  freeze  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  the  bottom  of  the  river,  particularly  where 
it  is  not  deep,  and  that  there  the  diminiriied  velocity 
of  the  water  permita  its  congelaUon,  particnlarly  if  there 
be  any  hollows  where  the  water  remains  stagnant  So 
long  as  the  congealed  masses  oontinae  small  with  regard 
to  the  volume  of  water  immediately  above  them,  they 
adhere  as  if  rooted  to  the  bottom,  but  when  by  d^rees 
they  increase  in  bulk,  the  difference  in  their  specific 
gravity  operates  to  overcome  their  adheaon  to  the  bot- 1 


torn,  and  they  rise,  bringing  with  tbem  audi  gtavd 
and  stones  as  we  find  attached  to  them." 

With  respect  to  the  dmth  at  iriiid  the  SOMriaa 
ground  is  ftoien,  ProfesMr  Baer  remariu  that  its  deter- 
mination would  throw  great  li^t  on  the  nature  and 
formation  of  springs ;  because  most  of  the  Siberian 
springs,  which  have  their  sonroe  at  a  small  d^>th  below 
the  snrfitce,  cease  to  flow  in  winter,  as  if  tJieir  very 
sources  were  frozen  up ;  whereas  others,  whieh  flow  aU 
the  year  round,  are  supposed  to  have  th^  aonree  in  the 
warm  stiata  beneath  the  tnaea  ground.  That  the 
Siberians  are  fcrniliar  witli  the  het  of  tk»  drying  up  «< 
small  streams  in  winter,  wss  shown  by  an  odd  incident 
which  occurred  to  Admiral  Wrangel  a  few  yean  ago. 
He  was  riding  (to  Uie  north  of  Takntak,  in  about  05"  M. 
lat.)  over  the  ioe  of  a  pretty  considerable  rivw,  when 
the  ice  suddenly  gave  way,  ud  his  bone  sank :  he  was 
himielf  saved  by  bdnc  thiown  (w  the  lee^  at  the  nw- 
mwt  Ms  horse  fielL  He  vis  lainentiDg  the  lam  of  his 
horse  to  the  Yakntekers  who  aeoompuied  him,  aa  he 
knew  not  how  to  get  another ;  but  dtey  laughed  at  him, 
and  assured  him  they  wonld  soon  get  his  horse  back, 
and  with  a  dry  skin  too.  Th<ty  procured  some  poles 
and  broke  away  the  ice,  under  which  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  perfectly  dry,  as  wdl  as  the  hone  and  his 
pack.  The  canse  <tf  the  phenomenon^  vbiA  meaied  to 
be  well  understood  by  the  naUves,  was  this— the  saiftee 
of  Uie  river  bad  become  frozen  before  the  spring  itirif. 
but  when  the  latter  froze  likewise,  the  supply  to  the 
river  was  cut  ofl^,  and  the  river  emptied  itself,  and  kA  a 
hollow  shell  of  ice  where  the  surfhce  of  the  watn-  had 
once  been. 

The  Academy  of  Sclenoes  at  St.  Petenbnrgh.  dennos 
(^asoertaining  how  fu  the  influence  of  the  air  and  of 
summer  heat  affects  the  frozen  ground,  caused  a  number 
of  thermometers  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  at  the  udes 
of  the  deep  well  sunk  through  the  soil  at  Yakutsk.  Hie 
thermometers  were  placed  at  the  depth  of  1,  3,  6, 10, 
20,  60, 100,  ISO,  200,  260,  SOO,  and  860  feet,  two  at  eaefa 
depth,  the  bnlb  of  one  immeraed  in  the  dde  eaith  to 
the  depth  of  a  fiM>t,«nd  theothw  to  thatof  afirthon. 
These  thermometen  were  to  be  ohaervad  daily  for  a 
long  period,  and  there  will  donbttess  be  some  ralaaWe 
results  obtained  from  their  indications. 

Professor  Baer  has  pointed  out  the  denrabilitjy  of 
tracing  a  line  round  the  northern  heminibere,  beryoad 
which,  northmml,  there  ia  permanent  froien  aoU,  or 
ground-ice :  and  also  of  determining  th«  depth  to 
which  the  surfitee  mA\  Isttlfeeted  hrtheheatofsmuaer, 
and  the  depth  of  frozen  ground  beneath.  To  aid  in 
these  investigations,  he  solieited  the  cooperation  of  the 
Royal  Oeomphical  Society  of  London,  at  -whom  ng- 
gesUon  Dr.  Richardson,  the  able  and  enterprimng  Atctie 
traveller,  has  drawn  np  a  series  of  instructions  for  the 
servants  ofthe  Hndson^s  Bay  Company.  The  ol^eet  is  )o 
collect  informaUon  from  every  part  of  the  Company'* 
vast  territories  in  North  America,  respecting  the  state 
of  the  soil  at  various  depths  from  the  MoAee,  and  in 
various  Utitndes.  Investigations  of  this  kind  are  now 
being  carried  on  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  oontauents, 
and  we  may  eonfldently  look  forward  to  the  aoq^sitioB 
of  much  valnaUs  infinnatlon  on  thfa  tntwwHwg 
Bulyect. 


TRCl  HtJHIUTT. 

Ip  we  can  forbear  thinking  proudly  of  oandvee,  and 
that  it  is  only  God'a  goodness  if  we  exceed  other  men 
in  any  thing ;  if  we  heartily  desire  to  do  all  the  good  wt 
can  to  others ;  If  we  do  eheeifitlly  mlnait  to  anj  «Be- 
iion,  as  that  which  we  tiiink  best  for  w,  beeineB  Ood 
has  lUd  It  upon  ob  ;  and  receive  any  blesrings  Hevoneb- 
safes  to  confer  upon  ns,  as  His  own  bonnty,  and  vfsy  mwA 
above  our  merit;  He  will  tdesa  tidstemper  ofoua  iate 
that  humility  irtiieh  he  MjieetB  and  lecepti. — X«rd 
Ctarfndon. 
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NATITRAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 

I  So.  V.  ■ 

j         TBI  WB.ra>M,  OE  oBow  TAXiLT.  (Conduded.) 

I  Ih  the  preceding  pftper  the  habits  of  »  lai^  portion 
{  of  the  Corrids  were  deacribed ;  four  speciea,  the  rareo, 
'  cuntm-eror,  hooded,  and  nd-logged  crow,  have  passed 
!  before  as  tnm  thdr  woodland  bMinta,  or  rocky  homes 
on  the  8e»«oMt.  Let  na  now  turn  to  the  fifth  diriiion 
'    of  tiie  crow  fiuuil;. 

,  V.  T»B  Book.  ( Corvua  Frugilegta. >— This  bird  is 
continually  confounded  with  the  crow,  even  b;  persons 
who  are  Metutotned  to  see  both  birds  every  day. 
There  ia  some  little  exonee  for  this  error,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  Corrida  Is  nearly  the  same,  though 
thehr  haUta  are  soflSciently  distinct  to  prevent  such  a 
clanifieation  by  natnraliste.  When  the  rooic  is  (nil 
grown,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  bareness 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  beak,  as  if  the  constant 
habit  of  digging  in  the  ground  for  insects  had  worn  off 
the  feathers ;  not  that  such  is  the  ease,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  This  bareness  gives  a  white  and  scaly 
mpaaiaiMe  to  the  base  of  the  bill,  vhieh  may  be  readily 
(nwrted,  even  at  a  distance.  The  colour  of  the  bird 
ia  a  rich  glossy  blaok,  relieved  by  bluish  tints  on  the 
iidea  of  the  neck  and  head. 

Linnnna  gave  it  the  name  ol/mgilegw,  which  term 
signifies  a  coUector  of  grain,  and  was  deemed  an  appro- 
priate devgnatioQ  for  a  grain  feeder.  The  ^tpellaUon 
would  be  onract  did  the  rook  lire  wholly  ml  naln,  but 
this  is  not  the  ease,  as  the  food  of  the  bird  oonslstH 
chiefly  ot  tnseeta;  certainly,  it  feeds  as  much  on  them 
as  on  gnin.  Fmgiiegm  is,  therefore,  aoaroely  more 
appropriate  to  the  rook  than  to  the  crow. 

Some  have  lately  tried  to  elevate  the  rook  by  giving 
him  a  new  name,  which  is,  however,  more  objectionable 
than  the  old-&shioned  Linnean  wpellatioa.  This  new 
tenn  ia  predatonu^  a  word  of  bad  sound,  implying  the 
pnanriiinn  of  savage  qualities,  habits  of  prey,  and  a 
tiiiavish  disposition.  To  all  these  charges  the  rook  may 
plead  "  not  gailty."  The  term  fntgiUgtu  may  not  be 
sufficiently  descriptive,  as  it  comprehends  only  one  of 
the  bird's  feeding  habits,  bat  it  is  true  as  &ras  it  goes ; 
whereas  prtdatoriu*  oonvCTs  a  wrong  notion,  and  is 
more  ^ipn^wiate  to  the  hawk  or  vulture  than  the  rook. 
Tht  name  oi  grain-eoiiteting-aniw  ia  eertainly  more 
^pUeaUe  than  that  of  the  pnying-crmo;  the  term 
frugiUguM  has,  therefore,  been  retidiwd  in  this  article, 
as  more  appropriate  than  pndatoriua,  to  this  bird.  For 
though  the  rook  does  sometimes  engage  in  battle  with 
bawlu,  this  is  for  the  protection  of  its  young,  not  from 
a  predadouB  disposition.  The  food  of  this  bird  ma  be 
Inferred  from  the  peiBeveianoe  with  which  it  follows 
tike  i^ongh  as  it  tnma  op  the  bottom  of  Uw  heavy  doda. 


How  seldom  do  we  see  the  plough-share  at  work  with- 
out the  attendant  rooks  following  with  watchful  eyes 
the  plough-man's  track  I  Mark  how  the  birds  descend 
into  tiie  fhrrows,  how  repeatedly  the  powerful  bill 
searches  into  each  ireshly  turned  up  clod  !  What  is  the 
object  of  this  scrutiny!  Not  grain,  certainly;  but 
abundance  of  worms  and  grubs  are  thrown  up  from 
their  former  hiding  pUces,  and  exposed  to  the  keen 
eye  of  the  hungry  rook.  When  we  consider  the  clouds 
of  rooks  which,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  descend  on  the 
lands  of  one  parish,  it  must  be  evident  that  myriads  of 
insects  and  grubs  are  annually  destroyed  by  theue  birds. 
In  tluee  instances,  the  rook  is  certainly  a  friend  to  the 
fiuiuer ;  such  hatti  of  insects  would  quickly  reduce  his 
most  promising  field  to  a  waste.  But  the  services  of 
the  conmg frngiUgva  are  not  over  when  the  ploughing 
season  has  passed.  The  d^ly  wants  of  the  bird  force 
him  to  a  perpetual  seeking  for  food,  and  it  so  happens 
that  the  grubs  and  insects  most  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  rook.  When  the 
youi^  wheat  springs  up,  it  is  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  numerous  gmbs,  which  feed  on  its  roots,  and 
soon  render  the  phtnt  sickly.  Now  these  grabs  are  the 
rook's  prized  morsels ;  he  quickly  dtscovera  the  fields 
where  they  loric,  and  attacks  the  subterranean  depre- 
dators, fnie  rustic,  seeing  the  rooks  descend  on  the 
wheat  lands,  and  dig  up  the  wheat,  fancies  the  birds  are 
destroying  the  hope  of  the  future  harvest,  and  im- 
mediatdy  attacks  his  valuable  auxiliaries  with  powder 
and  shot.  He  does  not  probably  detect  the  appearance 
of  disease  in  the  wheat,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  Important 
services  the  dreaded  birds  are  rendering. 

The  agricnltorUt  may  be  certain  of  one  thing,  that 
the  rook  is  more  beneficial  than  hurtful  to  his  crops ; 
the  bird  never  prefer*  grain;  it  would  much  rather  feed 
on  insects ;  and  in  spring  these  are  generally  abundant, 
consequently  tiio  rook  then  little  temptation  to 
attack  the  newly  aown  seeds.  This  may  sometimes  be 
tiie  case  in  frosty  weather,  when  insects  cannot  be  pro- 
cured ;  or  in  dry  seasons,  when  they  are  too  deep  in  the 
ground  to  be  reached  by  the  rook's  beak.  Wheat-ricks 
are  then  attacked ;  but  this  is  an  extraordinary  event, 
and,  therdbre,  no  criterion  by  which  to  ascertiun  the 
food  most  preferred  by  the  rook.  Those  who  have 
tamed  these  birds,  always  find  insects  eaten  in  prefer- 
ence to  seeds;  indeed,  gi^n  is  Qoificffmlyr^eeted  when 
an  inseetlTonma  diet  la  procnrable.  The  farms  in  our 
southern  counties  are  often  infested  by  the  grub  of  the 
cockchafer ;  these  are  eagerly  sou^t  by  the  rook,  which 
thus  removes  a  source  of  mischief  from  the  land. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  field  of  turnips  perishing 
from  the  attacks  of  insect  myriads,  can  estimate  the 
advantues  doiived  firom  the  destraction  of  the  eggs, 
from  lAhsh  so  terrible  a  pest  has  issued.  The  good 
servieos  of  the  rook  are  nevertheless  often  overlooked, 
and  his  whole  species  persecuted  to  death  by  the  fanners 
in  some  places.  What  ia  the'  result  of  these  rook- 
slaughterings  1  Abundance  of  gr^n,  plentiful  crops, 
and  fall  iMmisI  Let  us  see  what  lu^pened  in  our  own 
country  not  many  yean  ago.  Borne  Devonshire  agri- 
cnlturists,  having  brought  themselves  to  r^&rd  Uie 
eormu fntgUegus  as  the  destroyer  of  their  com,  com- 
bined for  tiie  annihilation  of  all  such  birds  within  their 
district  Powder  and  shot  soon  b^an  their  work ;  the 
surprised  rooks  fell  in  thousands,  and  their  gothic 
destroyers  exulted  over  the  efiects  of  their  skill  and 
valour.  The  birds  had  no  chance  in  sucha  war ;  whole 
colonies  perished,  and  tiie  caw  of  a  rook  was  almost  as 
great  a  rarity  as  the  scream  of  an  eagle.  The  farmers 
were  In  hirii  glee ;  village  boys  had  reaped  a  harvest  of 
pence  for  tiieir  efforts  in  the  grand  extermination :  but 
the  time  of  retribution  came  ;  the  laws  of  nature  had 
been  disr^iarded  by  such  a  destruction  in  one  of  her 
kingdoms,  and  the  results  appeared  in  a  shape  most  un- 
expeoted  by  those  who  had  neglected  the  great  troth, 
tiiat  nothing  has  been  formed  for  evtl.  For  three  yeara 
tike  ert^  niled,  inaeeta  and  grabs  of  areiy  order 
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itiereaMd,  noA  the  Cbrmddea  ai  lut  am^  to  lome  per- 
ceptioQ  of  their  egregions  blunder.  Emrj  attempt  wag 
then  made  to  attract  rooks  to  the  neighbourtiood,  and 
■erne  landholders  vent  so  far  as  to  procure  nombeia  of 
the  birds  from  a  distance  to  replenish  the  desolated 
rookeries  of  the  district.  These  eObrta  at  last  succeeded : 
thongh  some  time  ebqiaed  before  the  eoueequencea  of 
the  great  slaughter  were  checked.  Such  lewons  have 
often  been  taught  to  those  men  who  are  ever  r^^arding 
nature  as  their  foe.  It  is  impoeaible  to  estimate  the 
beoefite  derived  from  the  operations  of  the  rooks  upon 
ploughed  lands,  from  which  millions  of  grubs  are 
extracted  by  these  birds.  It  has  hem  calculated  that 
sixty  thousand  acres  of  wheat  are  destroyed  every  year 
in  England  by  the  wire-worm  only.  The  employment 
ei  boys  to  pick  oat  the  grubs  has  frequeatly  coat  the 
agriculturist  large  auma  of  money;  fifteen  thousand 
have  been  taken  from  a  single  acre  by  boy^  each  of 
whom  collected  six  hundred  a  day.  How  much  more 
effective  a  flock  of  birds,  on  such  lands,  than  a  troop  of 
boys  !  How  rich  is  the  appearance  of  the  ploughed  fields, 
when  the  pale  golden  light  of  the  evening  sun  casta  its 
mellowing  tinu  over  a  thousand  furrows  I  How  little 
do  we  suppose  that  tens  of  thousands  of  deatruetire 
grubs  are  lurking  in  thoee  smiling  fields  to  destroy  the 
tanner's  hopes !  For  their  deetmction  Tarions  floeks  of 
birds  are  provided  in  the  system  of  nature ;  and  the 
rook  is  not  the  least  efficient  amongist  such  agents. 

Few  peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  the  rook  have 
attracted  more  obeervaUon  than  those  colonies,  called 
rookeries,  which  so  frequently  impart  a  charm  to 
ancient  English  parks.  The  traveller  hears,  amid  the 
evening  stillness,  the  cawings  from  some  crowded  esta- 
blishment break  upon  the  solitude ;  the  rooks  seem 
engaged  by  thou.<iandB  in  some  "  Csction  ttmiult,"  stut- 
ling,  by  their  multitudinous  voices,  the  prowling  fox, 
or  flitting  owl.  There  are  certain  times  of  the  year  in 
which  these  rook-argumentations  are  more  frequently 
heard ;  the  banning  of  April  is  particularly  signalized 
by  such  emvtnazton^s.  Probably  the  Tarious  little 
pilferings  then  committed  by  the  less  honest  birds  upon 
the  nest«  of  othen  may  contribute  to  these  evening 
tumults.  We  can  imagine  a  pair  of  rooks  labouring 
through  the  day  to  build  a  comfortable  house  for  their 
young,  and  couceive  their  rage  upon  finding,  at  their 
return  from  a  long  joum^,  the  half  &nmed  nest 
despoiled  OS  the  materials  collected  with  bo  madi  uM. 
At  onoe  the  alarm  cry  is  raised,  the  whole  nxikery 
responds,  till  at  length  a  thousand  aerial  tocuns  send 
their  echoes  for  miles  around.  At  other  times  these 
combined  cawings  are  of  a  more  peaceful  character,  as 
if  the  rooks  were  eiyoying  a  pleasant  consultaUon  over 
the  events  of  the  world  beneath,  before  tetiiiiv  to  thnr 
nightly  rest. 

What  tranquil  and  pleasing  feelingH  are  called  up, 
when  theAc  soothing  soDnds  are  heard  in  the  happy 
quietude  of  some  half-park,  half-forest  district!  An 
avenue  of  ancient  elms,  planted  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
forms  the  noble  approach  to  an  .old  manorial  residence, 
the  foundation  stones  of  which  can  tell  m  somewhat  of 
the  days  when  the  Third  Bdward  brought  within  the 
halls  of  Windsor  the  chivaliy  of  lingland.  The  home 
of  an  andeut  fkmily  is  in  ruins,  gnarled  and  gigantic 
ivy  trunks  prop  the  weary  walls  like  fUthfiil  adhetente 
of  a  departed  lord,  and  wild  flowers,  growing  on  the 
turrets,  waft  their  fragrance  over  the  desolate  court- 
yard. 

Here,  for  ages,  amid  changes  of  royal  dynasties,  the 
rooka  have  held  their  homes,  faithful  to  their  aneient 
trees.  Oft,  at  foil  of  evening,  their  melancholy  oawings 
sound  in  peculiar  unison  with  the  plaintive  and  never- 
ending  voice  of  the  distant  water-fall.  Such  sounds 
suit  such  places,  and  produce  in  feeling  minds  all  the 
effects  of  rich  and  tender  poetry.  The  writer  baa  often 
felt  the  power  of  those  melancholy  rook-notes,  in  the 
solemnly  beautiful  church-yard  of  St.  P — — ;  there.  In 
Uie  calm  days  of  May,  the  voice  of  the  bird  sooods 


monrofaUy  soft  over  the  numerous  hilloeka  and  tombs 
which  mark  the  undisturbed  homes  of  many  genera-  | 
tions.   It  is  marvellous  that  persons  can  be  fimnd  to  I 
destroy  rookeries  beautifully  placed  on  an  estate,  and  ! 
furnishing,  throughout  tU  seasons  of  the  year,  innu- 
merable mattera  to  delight  and  interest  the  owner. 
Still  it  ia  not  easy  to  itaimj  a  rook-kingdom ;  the  . 
birds  wilt  sabmiL  age  after  age,  to  constant  attack,  and 
annual  slanghtennga  of  thorjouaA  preferring  thur 
aneient  homes  with  pwpBtnal  dugen,  to  a  nsfw  settle- 
ment with  peaoe. 

The  PDoki  are  cert^nly  fond  of  notsas,  tiAsT  prodnced 
by  themselves  or  human  beings  I  thay  appear  also  to  take 
pleasare  in  the  operations  and  busy  woriu  of  man,  and  i 
frequently  establish  themselves  in  the  heart  of  a  crowded 
city,  where,  from  their  high  plaoM,  they  MMsnre,  with 
an  amusing  gravity,  the  pomp  and  dreaaatwiee  of 
earth,  the  triumphal  march  and  funeral  proeeeraon. 
llany  rookeries  are  found  in  and  about  London,  thougb 
its  vast  extemdon,  and  the  destruction  of  many  elumps  | 
of  old  trees,  have  diminished  the  corvine  colonies.  I 
Rooks  cannot,  it  ia  presumed,  have  any  particular  ^n- 
pathy  with  l^al  pureuita :  the  cnstoms  of  common  I 
law  comprehend  no  privily  for  Uiem,  n^r  do  statutes  i; 
recognise  their  rights;  but  these  birds  did  fimnerly  | 
honour  the  lawyers  in  the  Temple  with  their  company,  \> 
and  amused  by  their  tricks  many  a  pupil  of  Themis.  : 
Probably  those  who  have  deacribed  what  they  beationsly, 
and  with  a  sly  refnenee  to  Westminster  Hall^  called 
"  ftook  Goorti^"  (a  jabbering  aaamblage  of  qnandame 
xwikM,)  in  which  we  are  gravely  told  a  thierish  Mid  la 
formally  tried,  oondemned,  and  punished,  by  its  fellow 
rooks,  may  find  a  good  reason  for  the  egistenea  ot  rooks 
in  the  Temple.   Bnch  solemn  proceedings  must  have  i 
required  some  little  acquaintance  with  Tsnple  studies  | 
if  not  with  the  practiee  of  the  Old  Bailey  Oourt  or 
Westminster  Uall  t   Whetjier  the  moral  notione  of  the 
rooks  reoeived  a  shock  from  their  intlma^  with  gentln- 
meu  learned  in  the  law,  ortheysufihndpnseiNrttonfrom  , 
the  templars,  ia  a  nice  queatiou.  into  whic^  tin  reader 
must  not  be  drawn.   Theae  binUaro  no  longer  beard  ' 
in  the  Temple,  and  the  future  Atbmiay-gBDeral,  or 
Chancellor,  must  be  contented  with  the  occMioaal  vkv  . 
of  some  pasaing  over  the  spot  which  M  must  ragret  to  | 
see  abandoned  by  such  c(HnpanionaUe  bipeds.  i 

The  desire  for  neatnese  to  human  haMUtioas  iaaooia-  I 
times  nngulariy  manifested  by  the  raok.  Bene  hm  ' 
been  known  to  build  on  the  ton  of  wmltharviAM,  aa  . 
was  the  case  in  Newcastle,  in  Welbome,  and  oUker  plaeea.  : 
Many  of  those  who  read  theae  aoooonts  have,  perhj^pe,  ' 
seen  an  engraving  rspreaenting  a  rook's  nsst  built  oa 
the  vane  of  the  Exchange  in  Newcastle.  The  print 
iHringa  befere  the  «ye  a  a^in  snrmountad  h^  a  (nil  w«n- 
OtetioA ;  on  the  Tane  is  n  neet^  on  the  naat  a  raok  1' 
is  sitting,  and  round  it  a  flock  of  yoong  nekt  art 
circling  In  sportive  flight.   The  ooostruction  of  a  neii  : 
on  such  an  ever-moving  foundation  may  be  rspreesntod  | 
as  a  proof  of  the  periiEtction  of  bird  isMinct ;  into  this 
metaphyucal  sea  we  an  not  about  to  sail ;  the  feel  ia 
only  adduced  to  iliostnte  the  rook's  detanaination  to 
beattlmesa  vorynearneighboortoman.   Vast  nina-  ■ 
ben  of  rooks  made  their  dwellings  in  the  aoeiUit  walla 
of  Windsor  Castle,  trusting  to  the  immnniUes  secured 
by  the  vunnity  of  royalty,  and  laying  under  eontciba-  I 
tion  the  wide  domain  of  that  ridi  part  of  Barkahira. 
In  the  eariy  dawn,  on  a  still  summer's  morning;  wen 
Aeir  eoantlesB  cawings  heard  by  the  ■sotioel  paoing  the 
rsmpvta,  and  thoasutds  of  duk  wings  swept  orer  the 
keep,  Vu^  befere  the  royal  standaid  of  England  opsasd 
its  rich  fuds  to  tho  rising  SOB. 

The  extensive  r^uis  nadartakon  by  Qeorga  IV.  led 
to  the  expulnon  of  ih»  roaks  trom  their  casiellatad 
homes,  thought  large  rookeries  are  yet  aboadant  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Chistle.  These  rookeries  are  ooi  i»- 
ereased  by  the  influx  of  birds  from  ether  Bettlement% 
the  laws  (^thMS  npnbUea  heiasKostris^d  intheexeU- 
aioa  vi  teelgnerB.  No  soMiar  does  a  atnngtr  attampt 
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td  settle  1q  an  old  colony  than  he  is  furiously  attacked 
and  beaten  off  b;  the  natives.  A  rook  wishing  to 
ehangfl  his  home  muBt,  therrfore,  retire  into  ■olilude, 
eoDBtroct  a  lonely  nest,  utd  become  the  founder  of  a  new 
onlmj.  No  opposition  is  ever  mado  to  the  settlement 
of  the  youbg  broodB  in  the  rookery,  but  thcne  fre- 
quently depart  in  flocks  to  form  small  rook-Htates  in  the 
neighbouring  trees.  The  fondness  shown  by  the  rooks 
for  their  nests  does  not  keep  the  birdn  to  their  lofty 
homes  through  the  year ;  after  the  young  have  flown,  the 
rookery  is  for  a  time  deserted;  both  old  and  young  pre- 
ferring the  freedom  of  the  fields  and  woods  to  the  limits 
of  their  settlement.  In  this  respect  ve  may  liken  the 
rooks  to  Uioae  wild  Indian  tribes  who  pass  one  period 
of  the  year  in  their  wigvama,  and  the  remiUnder  in  the 
hunting-grounds. 

Daring  the  bright  flash  of  summer's  beauteoosnesB 
the  rooks  range  hills,  phklns,  and  woodlands,  giving 
themselves  up  to  ^  gUdsome  spirit  of  that  happy  time. 
The  first  ery  of  the  autumnal  storms  sends  the  rooktt 
to  the  shelter  of  the  forest ;  but,  when  primroses  steal 
softly  out  on  the  sunny  banks,  and  the  violet  peeps  from 
her  lea^  nooks,  then  tho  binla  return  to  their  winter- 
shaken  nestc,  which  are  quickly  put  into  a  habitable 
otmdition. 

Motwithstsnding  the  prefereuoe  erineed  by  the  rook 
for  the  neighbourhood  of  human  beings,  it  has  an  nn< 
mistakeable  objection  to  come  very  near  to  men  them- 
selves. Those  who  attempt  to  shoot  them  birds  know 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  within  gun-shot  dis- 
tance. The  sight  of  a  stick  carried  over  the  shoulder 
is  sufficient  to  send  an  immense  flock  from  the  most 
prized  feeding-gronnd.  A  passenger  going  along  the 
road  suffices  to  set  a  thonsand  wings  in  motion.  This 
wariness  arises  from  the  constant  attacks  made  upon  the 
young  birds,  which  naturally  ret^  some  dread  for  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  gun.  The  rook  is  a  migratory 
bird  in  high  northern  latitudes,  where  he  doen  not  object 
to  pass  the  summer,  but  departs  on  the  approach  of  the 
winter  storms.  This  bird  visits  Siberia  on  the  approach 
of  summer,  soothing  the  Kussiaa  exile  with  its  long 
drawn  note,  and  sweeping  with  busy  wing  over  the 
extended  northern  plains. 

When  winter  sounds  his  approach  in  whirlwinds  and 
snow,  the  rooks  gather  in  vaxt  flocks,  and  sail  towards 
more  temperate  regions.  With  ub  the  bird  remains  the 
whole  year,  ei^oying  the  luxuriance  of  our  summer,  and 
sustaining  the  severity  of  winter  with  little  harm. 

Sometimes  a  hot  summer  destroys  a  great  many,  as 
no  insects  can  then  be  obtidned  except  at  the  earliest 
dawn,  when  the  freebeoing  dew  sparkles  on  millioni^  of 
light gtoen  blades,  and  attracts  to  the  surface  numerous 
worms.    But  such  a  time  Is  too  short  for  a  satixfactory 
meal,  and  the  rook  is  unable  to  procure  nourishment 
from  the  parched  soil.   It  is  at  these  times  that  the 
I    rook  becomes  iiyurions  to  the  farmer.  He  will  then  dig 
j    up  young  potatoesand  turnips,  and  also  steal  grain  from 
the  stacks.   Thus,  when  we  are  delighting  in  the  gor- 
geous splendours  of  rich  landscapes,  and  the  summer- 
I   tiot«d  foliage  of  ancient  forests,  the  rook  is  starving 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty,  which  is  to  him  a 
desolation. 

There  is  <me  peculiarity  in  the  rook  which  has  caused 
I  numerous  disputes  amongst  natuialists.  The  lower  part 
of  the  beak  in  young  Urds  is  covered  with  featheni, 
which  Ul  off  In  Augnst.  The  qu^on  which  has  been 
raised  is,  whether  the  feathers  fall  off  natumlly,  or  in 
oonseqnenoe  of  the  JHction  caused  by  the  beak  entering 
the  sartfa  in  search  of  food.  The  latter  supposition  doCB 
not  seem  worthy  of  much  credit,  as  the  same  effect  is 
not  produced  in  birds  which  thrust  their  beaks  into  the 
groand  qnita  as  de^  as  the  nt^  The  ourion-orows, 
Ini^lHes,  and  Jays,  ose  their  beaks  for  spades  in  a  most 
effeotive  manner,  without  depriving  themselves  of  their 
ieatban.  U  ftietion  produces  such  a  bareness  in  the 
rook,  how  do  those  hinls  ret^a  their  plumage  ]  The 
fsathen  haYe  been  fHind  to  Ul  oat  at  tha  proper  time 


in  tamed  rooVri,  which  had  not  used  their  beaks  to  d  ig 
for  food.  In  this  case  the  feather-dropping  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  friction.  If  the  loss  of  the  feathers  arose 
from  friction,  they  would  appear  again  after  moulting, 
which  is  not  the  case.  The  bared  part  is  covered  by  a 
whitish  and  rough  skin,  indicating  a  complete  altera- 
tion in  the  bird'K  system.  The  reason  of  this  peculiar 
organization  is  not  known,  though  some  Important 
end  must  be  answered  by  such  a  change. 

VI.  Thb  Jackdaw.  (Cormu  MonPtltiUi.)  This  bird 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  his  brother  the  rook  in 
habits  and  voice,  and  Cowper  might  not  improperly  say 
of  it. 

"  There  is  a  bird  who,  bj  his  coat, 
And  by  the  hoarseneas  of  his  note. 
Might  be  supposed  a  crow." 

In  size,  the  jackdaw  yields,  of  course,  to  the  crow  or 
rook,  being  seldom  above  thirteen  or  fourteen  iuehen 
long;  but  in  activity  and  cunning  is  surpassed  by  nu 
member  of  the  feathered  tribes.  If  the  reader  has  ever 
crept  into  a  turret  inhabited  by  these  birds,  he  may 
have  seen  something  of  the  manners  of  these  loquariou.'^ 
strutting  corvtda.  The  appearance  alone  entitle.i 
it  to  Home  little  attention.  It  has  not  certainly 
the  brilliant-coloured  coat  of  the  parrot ;  but  its  grave 
colours  partake  of  the  sprighilincttH  pertaining  to  the 
bird's  air  and  habits.  HIh  coat  may  bo  called  black, 
but  pleasing  bluish  tints  give  richness  to  this  black, 
which  is  further  relieved  by  a  greyish  colouring  on  the 
neck  and  breast.  This  is  the  general  dress  of  the  jack- 
daw ;  someliinea  a  member  of  the  family  wears  a  garb 
wholly  blat-k,  whilst  others  appear  in  grey  apparel.  It 
is  pk'iwant  to  see  a  flock  darling  about  some  lime-worn 
tower  on  a  suuny  day,  when  iheir  bright  bodies  fla.th 
out  many  brilliant  hues  as  they  dart  to  and  fro.  Most 
birds  show  a  preference  for  cercain  localities,  away  from 
which  they  are  not  happy.  iSome  delight  in  the  deep 
solitudes  and  gloom  of  pathless  wood^s,  others  choose 
the  caverns  of  sea-beaten  cliffs,  where  the  surges  ever 
beat  and  foam.  The  jackdaws  have  also  their  favourite 
dwelling  places,  in  the  choice  of  which  they  evince  a 
disposition  to  become  the  companions  of  man.  Where 
cathedral  piaoacles  point  heavenwardit,  there  may  theMj 
birds  be  found ;  where  college  towers  rise  from  ancient 
homes  of  learning,  the  gowned  student  hears  their  in- 
cessant converse.  Gothic  spires,  and  castellated  ramparis 
aUord  many  a  retreat  for  the  jackdaw,  which  sometimes, 
however,  will  sloop  to  inhabit  ehiiiiDcys  and  such  like 
places  of  refuge.  At  Cambridge  the  jackdaws  arc  nobly 
lodged,  having  appropriated  the  towers  of  that  glorious 
pile,  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  for  their  homos. 
There,  in  the  silence  of  the  "long  vacation"  they  en- 
liven the  place;  often,  when  the  stranger  is  hastening 
to  attend  the  chapel  service,  his  attention  is  arrested  by 
flocks  of  jackilaws  darting  from  those  regal '  towers. 

However  interesting  such  a  spectacle  may  lie  to  the 
student  or  townsmen,  itcanuotbc  said  that  the  keepers 
of  the  neighbouring  botanical  gardens  have  much  reason 
to  like  the  proximity  of  these  jackdaws.  The  birds  have 
Found  the  pieces  of  wood,  on  which  the  genus  and  species 
fif  each  plant  are  marked,  well  suited  lor  the  construction 
of  their  nests,  and  liave  drawn  them  from  the  ground 
in  such  numlters,  that  the  mo.st  phlegmatic  gardener 
might  be  excused  for  wishing  "  death  to  the  jackdaws, " 
The  extent  of  this  annoyance  may  be  judged  from  (lie 
fact  that  eighteen  dozen  of  these  label-sticks  were  ut 
our  time  taken  from  a  chimney  in  the  neighlwurhood  of 
the  garden.  They  had  lieen  collected  there  by  a  pair 
which,  from  some  jackdaw  whim,  or,  perhaps,  from 
quarrels  with  their  fellows,  preferred  a  nest  in  the  sooty 
receptacle  to  a  more  elevated  home  in  the  chapel  turrot.t. 
The  quantity  of  materials  sometimes  used  fur  a  uc.<t, 
and  the  skill  shown  in  its  construction,  were  demou- 
utrated  by  one  nused  in  the  bell-tower  of  Eton  Colloi;^ 

(11  Prrhap*  it  U  needlau  to  inflinn  the  reader  tL&t  Iltory  VI. 
fiiiuided  tbU  college. 
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Cbspel  hj  a  pair  of  Jackdaws.   Thej-  had  built  thur 
hoiue  oa  the  I«dge  of  a  narrow  opening  left  in  the 
turret  wbU  for  the  adtniuion  of  light.  A  flight  (rf'etone 
steps  leads  to  the  top  of  the  tower;  one  of  these  steps 
,   was  under  Ute  nest,  and  npon  this  a  large  pile  of  sticks 
I   had  been  raised,  until  the  summit  touched  the  base  of 
'   the  nest,  which  was  rather  wider  than  the  ledge.  The 
'  birds  did  not  require  this  cartload  of  sticks  for  the  neat, 
I  hot  for  the  constmction  of  the  eolunu  of  snpport.  The 
proeem  by  which  the  Jackdaws  were  led  to  raise  sncb  a 
pile  may  thus  be  exhibited.   The  birds  having  finished 
the  nest,  found  the  ledge  on  which  it  bad  been  "built 
too  narrow  for  a  safe  support.    The  nest  required  a 
prop  ;  this  was  quickly  supplied  by  the  stack  of  twigs 
and  sticks  raised  on  one  of  the  torret  staira,  and 
continued  upirardfl  against  the  wall  imUl  it  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  nest,  which  was  then  securely  fixed. 
I   This  supporUng  column  was  ten  feet  high,  and 
occupied  the  laborious  birds  serenteen  days  in  the 
spring  of  1842.   The  jackdaws  did  not  long  ei\joy 
the  fhiit  of  their  labours ;  their  curious  bit  of  archi- 
tecture attracted  so  many  Tisitors  that  the  little 
constructont  became  frightened,  and  abandoned  the 
place,   Cowper  has  humorously  alluded  to  the  lore  of 
the  Jackdaw  for  church  towers  steeples,  and  similar 
places,  in  the  lines  translated  from  the  latin  of  Vincent 
Bourne,  whose  piece  beginni^  "  Nigras  Inter  aves  avis 
wt"  b  thus  modified  by  the  l^liah  poet 

"  There  ii  a  bird,  ivho,  by  ha  cost, 
I  And  fav  tlM  lumrHenes*  of  hli  notp, 

Mignt  be  supposed  a  crow ; 
A  giMt  fkequenterof  the  chnrch, 
Warn  btshop-Uke  he  fi&da  a  pereh. 
And  dormitoij'  too. 
"  Above  the  steeple  shines  a  piste. 
That  tamii  ana  turiiN  to  inditate 
'  I->om  wtiiit  point  blowi  tlie  weather ; 

Look  up,  your  bruini  begin  to  twiro, 
'Tia  in  the  donda — thst  ple&iea  bim. 
And  chooses  it  the  rather. 

**  Fond  of  the  speenlstive  heielit, 
'niither  he  wings  his  aity  flij^t, 
'  And  thenee  leeurely  tees 

'  Tht  bustle  and  the  raree  show. 

That  occupy  manlnBd  beknr. 
Secure  sad  at  his  ease." 

The  jackdaws  soon  become  on  fiunillar  terms  with 
'    man,  who  sometimes  soffers  from  their  incessant  pilfer- 
'    ing  habits;  for  the  jackdaw,  with  all  his  agreeable 
qualities,  is  rather  unmindful  of  human  lavs  in  his 
appropriations  of  property.   Often  some  elegant  bit  of 
lace,  frills,  handkerchief,  gloves,  and  even  pieces  of 
money  are  found  in  the  nests.  Such  objects,  when  placed 
on  a  bush  to  diy,  or  left  on  the  grass,  are  soon  seized 
upon  by  the  meddling  bird,  which  seems  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  steal  bright  and  attractive  arUcles. 
This  bad  character  belongs  to  the  Jackdaw  in  all 
countries  frequented  by  the  ipecies,  so  that  little  hi^ 
{    exists  of  amendment. 

i       Jackdaws  remain  in  England  through  the  year,  but 

i    only  visit  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  during  summer ; 

,    for,  unlike  some  membeia  of  the  crow  family,  they  love 
an  easy  life  of  bright  sunshine,  in  pleasant  climes,  where 

'    insects,  worms,  and  fruit  abound. 

This  species  is  general  throughout  Europe,  and 
abounds  in  Ceylon,  where  It  performs  the  work  of  the 
carrion-crow,  consuming  the  oSU  and  other  decaying 
substances.  For  these  services  it  is  protected  by  the 
natives,  and  leads  a  secure  and  hjqipylife,  unmolested 
by  guns  or  snares.  These  bir^  keep  in  ndn  through 
many  yean,  and,  perhaps,  as  some  assert,  for  life ;  thus 
presenting,  amidst  a  multitude  of  mischievous  pro- 
pensities, one  quality  which  betokens  affection  and 
steadiness.  The  eggs  have  a  bluish  or  greenish  tinge 
over  which  many  ditrk  brown  or  black  spots  are 
scattered. 

TU.  ToaMuipii.  (Ct>nnui>toi.)Few'woald,perttap8, 


reckon  the  magpies  amongst  the  crows,  to  whidi  &mily  * 
their  habits  unite  them.    Certainly,  the  dai^  crow 
diKrs  much  from  the  varieMted  magpie  in  appear- 
ance ;  but  in  temper  and  mode  of  life  they  will  not  be 
found  to  differ.   The  magpie  is  a  bttutlfal  bird,  and 
few  sights  are  more  interesting  to  him  who  walks  at  ' 
eventide  in  a  lane  shaded  by  rich  foliage,  than  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  pied  wings  g^aadng  in  the 
golden  Nuuet.   There  are  too  varietieaof  tUi  Uid,  the 
uuger,  called  bysome  the  tree-magpie,  the  nnallcr,  tlw  ; 
bnui-magpie.  The  tree-magpie  diq>laya  a  more  bnlliaat  i 
plumage,  and  is  mnch  heavier  and  stronger  than  the  i 
oUier  variety,  from  which  it  is  easily  distingmahed  by 
an  attentive  observer.  The  beao^of  the  magpie  cannot  ]'■ 
be  dearhr  disoeraed  during  the  dt<»t  time  of  its  ^ipear- 
anee  on  Uie  wing,  when,  startled  from  some  leafy  retreat  i 
ii  flies  heavily  to  the  nearait  aheltering  eopse  or  btake.  j 
We  see  tlun  only  the  blade  and  white  pumage ;  but 
eoald  we  q>proadi  auffieientlv  near,  various  brilliaoi 
hues  of  violet,  green,  and  purpw  wonld  ^ipear.    These  ■ 
bright  tints  are  lost  in  tiie  tamed  magpie,  whiefa  has 
not  a  suffident^  (rf  the  excitement  neceanty  to  preeerre 
the  perfect  eoloon  of  the  plumage.  As  an  Indian  taken 
from  his  woods  or  wild  savannahs  to  a  dungeon'  loaea  ■. 
the  fierce  air,  and  bold  carriage,  of  his  tribe,  ao  do  j 
certain  birds  lose,  in  a  restrained  state,  the  vivad^ 
and  beauty  which  belong  to  them  in  their  native 
haunts.    The  magpies  are  fond  of  dwelling  in  the 
Deighbourfaood  of  human  habitations,  though  carefol 
not  to  approach  too  near  to  man  himself  a  ^stnst 
taught  by  a  too  free  use  of  the  gun  against  thdr  raoe. 
In  Norwi^,  whtn  tiuj  m  from  srane  cause  xcupeeted,  '! 
numbers  pereh  on  tiie  dwellings  in  the  towna,  bnOdiBf 
their  nests  about  the  houses  and  ehnrdies  as  iwallowa  j 
do  with  ns,  and  are  seen  in  the  dmrdb-vards,  perdiing  ' 
on  the  grave-stones,  and  cluttering  amidst  the  solitudes  | 
of  the  tombs. 

One  peculiar  custom  prev^ls  in  Drtmtfadm  at 
Christmas,  when  the  Inhwitants  place  a  sheaf  of  con 
outside  the  houses  for  the  msgptes,  that  they  may  ahai* 
in  the  fostivities  of  the  season.  > 

In  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  the  birds, 
being  little  molested,  build  close  to  farot'Jiotuea,  when 
a  pur  will  dwell  year  after  year,  growing  in  EunSiari^ 
with  the  residents. 

The  magide's  nest  luw  long  been  edebiatod  for  ita 
beaotifnl  construction,  and  some  marreUoaa  lioriea  an  i 
told  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  ita  fmnatiftn  What-  ' 
ever  we  may  think  of  such  tales,  the  architeetoral  skill 
of  the  magpie  is  indisputable. 

This  bird  is  placed  amongst  the  dome-builders,  in  oon- 
seqnence  of  an  areb-like  structure  thrown  partly  over 
the  nest ;  the  object  of  which  is,  probably,  to  aeenie  ' 
additional  protection  for  the  ^gs  or  young  against  the 
attacks  of  predacious  birds. 

The  constmction  of  the  nest  atttacted  the  obeervation 
of  the  oarliest  writers  on  Natural  History,  and  Albertns 
Magnus,  a  bishop  and  voltmunous  writer  of  the  thir- 
teenth century-,  makes  two  assertions,  which  yet  engage 
the  attention  of  Naturalists.   The  first  supposes  the 
magpie  to  oonstiuct  a  hole  in  that  part  of  the  nest  I 
whicn  is  immediately  oppodte  the  entrance,  thioqgh  I 
which  back-door  the  bird  escapes  from  an  enemy  attack- 
ing the  fittnt  entrance.   For  hundreds  of  yean,  has  this 
been  reported  of  the  magpie's  nest.   Is  it  true  1  One 
assertion  may  safoly  be  made.   All  magpies  do  not  so 
form  their  honsei ;  for  in  many  neats  no  such  opouag 
can  be  detected.   On  the  other  hand,  some  augpiv^  \ 
neata  exhibit  something  like  an  opaiing,tlinMig;hwiueh  | 
the  bird  In  a  moment  of  danger  mijriitinafceiteeaeape; 
and  Mr.  Jesse  states  distinctly,  that  a  magpie  onee 
escaped  from  him  through  snch  an  aperture ;  remarkiag 
that  it  was  not  a  weil-eUfined  hole,  but  soffident  for 
escape.   This  writer  very  justly  doubts  whether  all 
magpies  form  their  nests  on  this  plan,  and  is  diqMwif*  i 
to  amribe  snch  nests  to  the  buah-maniie,  wUch,  from  I 
bnildiag  in  low  shnhs,  is  more  exposed  to  danger  tiun  - 
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the  larger  Bpecies.  If  the  two-doored  etmcture  be 
admitted  to  exist,  it  shova  a  peculiar  appUcation  of  bird- 
instinct;  and  to  deny  it  wholly  seems  nareasonable. 
Hay  not  this  imperfect  opening  be  a  resnlt  of  the  bird's 
ritting  on  the  nestl  The  bu&a-magpie,  in  whose  nest 
the  hole  occurs,  has  a  tul  loo^r,  in  proportion  to  its 
body,  than  the  tree-magpie  ;  and,  the  nests  being  deep, 
the  t^l  of  the  bird  must  press  strongly  against  the  side. 
May  not  this  constant  pressure  displace  many  twigs, 
and  produce  an  opening,  through  which  the  bird  darts, 
when  the  true  entrance  is  blocked  up  by  an  enemy  \ 
We  are  also  told  by  some  tiiat  the  magpie  aims  to 
deceive  those  who  search  after  its  nest,  by  building  s 
number  of  folse  nests  in  the  ricinity  of  the  true.  May 
not  these  nests  have  been  abandoned  for  some  reason  by 
the  birds  ^  The  magpie,  undoubtedly,  evinces  much 
caution  in  the  choice  of  a  place  for  its  nest,  which 
requires  the  densest  foliage  to  conceal  it,  as  the  diameter 
from  one  outside  to  the  opposite  is  full  twenty-five  inches, 
the  udee  being  very  thick.  Wo  accordingly  find  these 
■tmetnres  in  &e  centre  of  impenetrable  masses  of  briars 
or  thorns,  which  defy  the  approach  of  the  naked  human 
hand ;  or  so  concealed  In  the  heart  of  tall  thorns,  or 
ancient  ash-trees,  that  few  eyes  have  a  chance  of  detect- 
ing the  bird's  boma   This  combination  of  skill  and 

Srudence  was  the  origin  of  the  following  fable,  which 
epreciatea  tho  architecture  of  other  birds,  as  macb  as 
it  praises  the  skill  of  the  nugine. 

"  As  the  magpie  alone  knew  the  art  of  building  a 
perfect  nest,  many  of  the  feathered  tribe  came  to  him 
for  instruction,  upon  which  he  began :  'First  of  all,  my 
friends,  you  must  lay  two  sticks  across,  thus.'  Said  the 
crow,  '  i  thought  ttut  was  the  way  to  begin.'  '  You 
most  then  lay  a  feather  on  a  bit  of  moss.'  '  Certunly,' 
e^d  the  jackdaw,  '  I  knew  that  most  follow.*  '  Then 
place  more  atniw,  feathers,  sticks,  and  moss,  like  this.' 
'  Yc8,  doubtlcEs,'  said  the  starling,  '  any  one  could  tell 
bow  to  do  that'  At  last,  when  the  magpie  had  gone 
half  way,  finding  eveiy  bird  seemed  to  know  as  well  as 
he  did  what  to  do,  ho  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  find  you  can 
all  build  nests,  so  you  need  not  my  instruction;' and  away 
he  fiew.  So  to  this  day,  none  but  the  magpie  can  build 
more  than  half  a  nest."  This  bird  has  never  fallen  into 
a  like  bad  repute  with  the  raven  or  owl ;  bat  the  pea- 
santry in  many  parts  r^rd  the  magpie's  motions  with 
superstitions  feelings.  Some  ima^ne  thai  all  cattle  will 
quickly  die,  on  wliich  the  bird  has  perched,  though,  with 
a  peculiar  lone,  they  infer  the  safety  of  a  house,  on  the 
roof  of  vhicn  a  magpie  has  been  seen.  Should  one  of 
these  birds  cross  a  bridal  party  on  the  road  to  church, 
sad  are  the  apprehen^<nia  of  alL  The  magpie's  food 
resembles  that  of  the  carrion  crow,  conusting  of  eggs, 
which  the  bird  carries  off  on  its  bill,  young  birds, 
leverets,  fish,  frogs,  mice,  carrion,  and  grain,  to  which 
last  it  only  resorts  when  hungry.  Bats  are  often  killed 
by  magpies,  which  thus  compensate  for  any  little  tax 
which  th^  inj^  hy  on  the  game  presses.  Magpies 
often  hide  for  the  fntore  the  food  which  may  not  be 
required  for  present  nse,  and  great  stores  have  some- 
times been  discovered  by  workmen.  These  birds  inha- 
bit an  extentuve  range,  being  found  in  most  European 
countries,  also  in  China,  North  and  South  America. 
The  varie^  of  their  food,  and  active  habits,  evidently 
fit  them  Kir  such  diversities  of  climate.  The  Irish 
think  their  country  was  formerly  without  magpies,  and  { 
an  oid  versifier  sings —  I 

"  No  pies  to  f  luck  the  thatch  from  honsp. 

Are  bred  in  Irish  ground."  I 

The  magpie  has  now  found  its  way  thither,  and  the  above  I 
lines  can  oe  sung  no  more  by  Irish  harpers. 

The  magpie  is  exceedingly  watchfiil  during  the  night,  | 
when  it  is  aroused  by  the  least  noise,  and  is  su^ioons 
of  evil  in  any  nnnsnal  sonnd.    Thns  orchard-stealers 
have  been  detected  in  consequence  of  the  clamorous 
outcries  nused  by  the  frightened  bird,  and  Waterton  i 
mentims  the  detection  of  a  thief  by  himself  from  the  | 


same  cause.  The  bird's  concern  is,  of  course,  for  its 
nest  or  young,  which  plunderers  approach  nearer  than 
is  agreeable  to  the  magpie's  notions  of  safety. 

If  one  pair  can  arouse  a  whole  house  at  night  by 
their  sharp  angry  notes,  the  reader  may  imagine  the 
tumult  caused  by  undue  intrusion  Into  their  winter 
haunts  in  woods,  where  hundreds  of  magpies  collect 
during  the  severe  weather. 

The  ^gs  of  these  birds  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  spotted 
with  brown  and  slate  colonred-marks.  Such  are  the 
usual  markings,  but  those  acquainted  with  birds  are 
aware  of  tho  diffciciices  constantly  occurring  between 
eggs  of  the  same  species.  Thus  the  magpie's  egg  has 
sometimes  a  greenish,  in  place  of  a  yellowish  ground. 
These  varieties  are  as  much  to  be  expected  in  the  eggs 
belonging  to  the  same  roecies  of  bins,  as  in  the  com- 
plexion of  children  of  the  same  race  or  country. 

The  space  appropriated  to  these  articles  coinpeU  the 
writer  to  close  at  this  point  his  notices  of  the  Corvida. 

He  had  intended  to  furnish  some  account  of  the  jays, 
( Corvi  Qlandarii,)  but  the  descriptions  already  given 
of  the  crow-fiuoily,  will,  it  is  h<q^,  suffice  fbr  the 
reader's  introduction  to  this  division  of  thebird-worid. 
The  Corvida  are  the  first  &mily  of  the  order  Inaessora, 
(perching  birds,)  as  yet  noticed  in  this  series ;  others 
of  this  large  order  will  follow,  disclosing  many  of  thoee 
principles  of  adaptation  and  heanty  by  which  the  world 
of  life  is  ever  ruled. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION.' 

A  iSTTBBJrom  Captain  Sturt,  dated  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, states,  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  had  reached 
the  Darling,  after  a  most  perilous  journey  from  the  de- 
p6t,  a  distance  of  270  miles.  He  effected  his  retreat 
with  great  difficulty,  the  first  water  being  116  miles 
from  the  depdt  He  was  absolutely  forced  to  make  the 
attempt,  for  the  only  other  alternative  was  to  remain 
and  "  rot  at  tho  old  post."  The  heat  was  perfectly  hor- 
rible ;  and  had  they  not  been  providentially  visited  with 
a  change  of  wind  and  a  shower  of  rain,  which  cooled  the 
air  and  ground,  they  would  have  perished.  They  did 
not,  as  it  turned  out,  lose  even  a  sheep.  After  this  ac- 
count of  the  retreat,  Csptun  Sturt  proceeds  to  detail 
the  transactions  from  the  time  when  he  was  last  heard 
of.  It  may  be  remembered  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
proceed  to  the  north-west,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  in- 
land sea.    He  says : 

"  I  went  from  the  old  depAt  to  Lake  Torrens,  hoping 
to  find  a  country  affording  a  pnw^icable  route  to  the 
north,  but  was  disappointed.  I  returned  to  the  depfit 
to  make  a  more  extensive  ezcnruon  to  the  north-west. 
On  the  14th  of  August  I  left  the  camp  with  Mr.  Brown 
and  three  men,  taking  fifteen  weeks'  provisions;  but 
after  penetrating  to  latitude  24°  30'  and  longitude  138*, 
I  was  obliged  to  retam,  from  the  failure  both  of  water 
and  grass.  Hr.  Brown  also  snared  greatly  from  scurvy, 
but  was  too  bi|A-minded  to  complain.  He  is  indeed  an 
estimable  young  man,  and  has  been  as  a  brother  to  me. 

"  We  passed  over  a  country  of  altemato  sandhills  and 
flats,  until  I  struck  upon  a  creek,  beyond  which  the 
coantiy  was  more  open,  and  more  subject  to  floods;  wo 
crossed  over  extensive  phdns  subject  to  deep  inunda- 
tions, but  soon  again  got  on  sandhills.  From  them  we 
descended  to  a  stony  plain  of  boundless  extent,  on  which 
the  horses  left  no  track,  and  where  no  object  was  visi- 
ble on  the  horixon  from  which  take  to  bearings.  Cross- 


<l)  From  «  recent  No.  of  (he  Adelaide  Obsemr. 
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in^'  llicae,  we  descended  to  flat«  like  &  ploughed  field, 
on  which  water  bad  subsided,  Btretchinff  to  the  Dorth- 
Gttrit  and  wuth-weflt,  further  than  the  range  of  Tidon, 
and  without  a  blade  of  vegetation.  From  this  we  again 
ascended  sand-ridges  of  a  most  formidable  dcscriplion, 

'   and  foimd  the  country  to  the  west  so  bad,  where  we 

I  attempted  to  penetrate  in  that  direction,  and  sariace- 
water  so  scarce,  that  we  were  obliged  to  turn  to  the 
north  at  50  miles,  with  only  two  Rmall  puddles  to  de- 

■  pend  on.  I  stnick  a  «rcek,  which  T  traced  up  60  miles, 
when  T  got  on  a  countrj-  of  salt  formation,  covered  with 
samphire,  and  other  Kiliiolawous  productions,  with  num- 
licrs  of  dry  beds  of  lagoonx,  all  white  as  anow  with  salt. 
Pausing  this,  we  once  more  found  onrselren  among  sand- 
ridges,  perfectly  insurmountable,  and  so  close  that  the 

I  base  of  one  touched  the  base  of  another — the  whole 
country  sand.  The  aandhills  were  of  a  fierj'  red,  and 
they  ran  for  miles  and  milea  in  parallel  rows,  with 
points  like  the  Taniahing  points  m  an  aTenne.  But 
there  was  neither  grass  nor  water  to  be  found ;  and  after 
trying  all  points  of  the  compass,  I  gave  it  up,  and  re- 
turned to  the  depdt,  after  an  absence  of  seven  weeks, 
and  a  ride  of  924  miles. 

"  The  men  were  all  knocked  np.  and  the  horses  com- 
pletely leg-weary ;  but  I  was  dissatisfied  with  this  jonr- 
ney,  and  there  was  little  time  for  hesitation.  Therefore, 
nfter  giving  the  animals  six  days'  rc^t,  1  left  the  camp, 
with  Mr.  Stewart,  leaving  Mr.  Brown  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  whose  readiness  to  do  any  thing  I  winhed  light- 
ened my  labours.  I  took  two  men  and  nine  weeks'  pro- 
visions, my  object  being  to  try  to  enter  the  tropien,  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  any  water  between  me  and  the 
north  coast,  or  if  the  desert  extends  to  the  very  tropica. 
I  went  due  north,  and  struck  a  most  splendid  creek  at 
123  miles  from  the  depOt.  Here  I  had  a  Uiunder-storm 
that  lusted  half  an  hour,  and  left  some  surface-water, 
dependent  on  which  I  crossed  it,  and  ran  out  170  miles 
without  finding  a  single  channel  for  conveyance  of  water. 
1  dug  five  wells,  but  had  little  hope  of  benefiting  from 
them.  I  was  at  length  brought  np  by  a  stony  desert, 
that  stretched  before  as  in  absolute  boundlessnesfi. 
'n'here  there  were  sandhills  in  it  before,  the  sandhills 
were  now  covered  with  wtone,  similar  to  the  plain  itxolf. 
I  was  in  the  centre  of  a  dark  and  adamantine  sea,  with- 
ont  an  object  by  which  to  steer  my  course.  I  was  41 
miles  advanced  in  this  gloomy  region,  and  52  from 
vuter.  My  hones  bad  already  been  one  day  without 
water,  and  I  coald  not  hope  to  reach  the  other  water 
under  a  day  and  a  half,  including  part  of  the  night; 
yet  1  hesitated  to  turn  back.  It  was  an  irresistible  in- 
flaence  that  drove  mt:  bock,  certainly  contrary  to  my 
own  inclinations.  I  was  well  nigh  too  late.  I  lost 
three  horses,  but  that  was  of  no  consequence  on  such  an 
occasion.  I  got  back  to  the  creek,  after  having  reached 
latitude  25"  iff,  and  longitude  13»o  13'. 

"  From  the  creek  on  which  I  was  I  had  seen  high 
and  broken  ranges  to  the  north-cast,  and  I  now  del<!r- 
mined  on  examining  them  and  the  creek.  I  therefore 
went  np  the  latter  120  miles  :  but  I  found  that  it  was 
leading  me  away  from  the  ranges,  and  I  ultimately  got 
to  its  termination,  or  rather  head,  in  some  extensive 
plains.  The  creek  was  as  lai^  as  the  Darling,  and  was 
flanked  by  a  box-tree  forest,  in  grassy  land,  to  a  consi- 

,  siderable  distance  from  its  banks.  Here  1  fell  in  with 
a  numerous  population,  pas^ng  three  or  four  small 
tribes  every  day;  but  tte  news  of  our  kind  treatment 
of  them  had  spread  through  the  country*,  and  they 
evinced  no  alarm,  bnt  did  all  they  could  to  serve  us. 

"  On  October  3d,  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  and 
all  at  once  found  myself  in  pxeaenca  of  about  270  or 
280  natives,  encamped  on  a  rising  piece  of  ground  under 
a  large  sandhill  I  had  descended.  On  seeing  us  they 
set  up  a  great  shout,  but  when  I  rode  slowly  down  the 
hill  there  was  a  dead  silence;  then  I  dismounted,  and, 
giving  my  boise  to  one  of  the  men,  walked  over  to  the 


natives,  who  received  me  very  kindly,  brought  me  !■ 
troughs  of  water  and  baked  seeds,  and  invited  me  to  !! 
sleep  at  one  of  their  fires;  but,  obserying  a  small  clump 
of  trees  about  60  yards  away  from  the  native  camp,  I 
told  them  that  I  would  sleep  there,  to  which  they  gave 
a  ready  assent,  and  carried  over  firewood  for  our  use, 
which  was  very  scarce.   These  people  were  the  finest  I  I 
have  seen  in  Australia.   Many  stood  six,  several  more  j 
than  six  feet  high.   They  wctc  well  made,  and  had  not 
the  potbellies  of  the  natives  in  geneisl.   Thi^  were  1 
frank  and  merry  people,  and  told  me  all  they  conld. 
They  assured  me  there  was  no  water  to  the  east  or 
north,  and  were  qnite  distressed  when  I  persisted  next 
day  in  going  to  the  eastward.   The  women  were  en- 
gaged to  a  late  hour  in  bruising  seed  for  cakes,  and  the 
noise  they  made  was  like  the  working  of  looms  in  a 
manufacturing  town.   At  ten  o'clock  all  was  htished,  li 
and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  no  one  would  have  ' 
known  that  there  were  so  many  himian  beings  near.  \i 

"  From  this  point  I  turned  westward,  and,  taking  up 
a  branch  creek,  went  towards  the  ranges ;  but  I  got  I 
into  a  terrible  country,  and  found  that  the  efffect*  of  I 
refraction  bad  deceived  me  with  regard  to  the  ranges,  I 
and  that  tbey  were  nothing  but  masses  of  sand  or  rock,  ; 
300  to  500  feet  high.   I  saw  that  I  was  getting  near  . 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  turmoil,  where  the  water  passed    j  | 
over  this  drear)'  waste,  and  left  the  shivered  fra^ents 
of  mountains  behind  it.   Here  again  water  and  grass 
&iled  me :  and  I  was  fbreed  to  abandon  this  t^inc  | 
task  on  the  9tb  of  November,  being  unable  to  contend 
against  the  season  and  coontry.   I  had  done  all  that  I  ■ 
could  do,  and  had  again  run  the  risk  of  being  alto-  > 
getlier  cut  off ;  indeed,  bo  near  was  it,  that  1  drained 
the  last  drop  of  mud— for  it  was  not  water — out  of  a 
pool  that  four  weeks  before  was  1 50  yards  broad,  and  j 
200  to  800  long.   I  lost  two  hornes,  and  regretted  them  I 
very  much.   I  reached  the  depOt  (which  Mr.  Brown  had  j 
been  obliged  to  move,  during  my  absence,  in  conse-  1: 
quence  of  the  putridity  of  the  water)  on  the  17th,  bar-  ' 
ing  ridden  843  miles  in  five  weeks,  less  three  days. 

"  I  had  been  exposed  for  twelve  weeks  to  an  excessive 
heat,  had  had  insufficient  food,  had  drunk  loathsome 
water,  and  at  length  my  iron  consUtntioo,  nnder  disap- 

rdntment,  anxiety,  and  weakness,  gave  way.  The  day 
made  the  camp  I  had  been  eighteen  hours  on  hoise- 
back ;  and  when  1  dismounted,  the  ^[wsmodic  action  of 
the  muscles  of  my  thighs  was  so  violent  as  almost  to 
throw  me  forward.  I  had,  in  truth,  ridden  all  day  in 
great  pain.  The  next  day  the  scurvy,  latent  in  me  for 
eleven  months,  seized  me.  The  muscles  of  my  thiols 
contracted,  and  I  was  laid  prostrate  on  my  mattress.  I 
am  still  unable  to  walk  or  stand,  but  I  am  otherwise 
well  in  health;  and  I  hope  that, with  all  thegood  things 
my  friends  have  sent  me,  I  shall  get  TDand." 
Another  note  says : 

"  The  Au  Branch  of  the  Dailiiig,  Jaa.  6. 1846. 

"  I  have,  as  you  will  hear,  done  nothing  but  toil  { 
through  a  desert  that  1  believe  is  unequalled  in  the  j 
worid.   My  investigations,  however,  were  gewraphic*!,  . 
not  with  any  direct  view  of  finding  good  land ;  and  aa 
far  as  the  geography  of  the  interior  goes,  I  think  there  j 
will  not  be  much  difficulty,  i^m  the  data  1  shall  be 
enabled  to  furnish,  in  making  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  ! 
what  the  greater  portion  of  it  is.    AH  I  can  say  is,  tbat  | 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  anxious  takka 
that  conld  have  fUlen  to  Ae  lot  of  anymao.  Formyaelf, 
thank  God,  I  am  getting  bettor.   SLt  weeks  are  quite 
long  enough  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  one's  legs ;  but  j 
I  am  yet  thankful  it  is  no  worse.   I  hope  to  be  m  Ade-  | 
laide  about  the  end  of  the  month.   I  cannot  at  present  - 
ride,  but  shall  be  able  to  do  so  in  a  week  or  ten  daj&." 
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[In  Origfaul  Vo9trr,  Uu  Hum,  rul  or  Maaatod,  of  th*  Antboc  is 
prinUd  In  Bnull  Capital*  undn  tha  titU;  ia  Saleotioiu,  it  it 
printed  in  lulia  at  tha  end.] 

THOMAS  THE  KHTMEa.' 

"  TbM  tarthVu  babbles  ai  Oa  water  batb." 

 >  8baxi»bau. 

I. 

Where  gn»n  and  fair,  around  a  crystal  lake. 
Its  Soweiy  banks  an  endless  fragraiice  fling, 

"Where  birda,  nntired,  })en>etaal  music  make, 
And  all  the  year  u  frnh  unfading  spring ; 

Tbwa  liea  the  loud,  if  ancient  tales  speak  tmth, 

Ofliaf  and  Fay— the  wondrous  "  I<and  of  TonUi.*'  * 

EL 

Oft  sita  the  Mermaid,  vhen  the  nn  ia  high, 

'  BeaidB  tiiat  itream,  and  comba  her  gwen  hair, 
Watiihin|>  the  ntm  with  nnwearied  eja. 

Which  tell,  how  truly,  that  her  form  ia  lur. 
While,  all  in  ama,  O'Donoghne  tha  Brave 
Spun  nil  white  charger  o'er  the  crested  Tare.' 

ra. 

Tis  aid,  they  dwell  beneath  the  siknt  stream 
In  nnaeen  nalaeea,  and  mnken  domea ; 

Htm  the  Klf-Qiieen  her  aoeptre  iwi^  siqinine, 
And  mlei  the  rErels  in  the  fiuiy  homes: 

And  hence  the  moon  recalls  them  from  dieir  mirth, 

to  work  thdr  pleasure  on  the  Sons  of  Sarth. 

IV, 

nkeir  pomp  and  joy  there  are  who  lightly  hold. 
And  say  their  feasts  are  JictionB  fbr  the  eye: 

Not  sndi  the  tale  the  Truthful  Rhymer  told. 
Who  flx'd  his  love,  and  not  in  vaiu,  so  liif^i. 

O  that  his  harp  were  in  wg  hand,  to  teU 

Ihe  wondnma  tale  as  truly  and  as  weQ. 

V. 

He  nte  at  noon  beneath  the  Hildon  Tree,* 

Musing  perchance  on  ancient  prophecies. 
When  lo  t  a  maiden,  passing  &ir  to  sec, 

Brightest  of  Tisions,  passed  the  minstrel's  eyes; 
Around  her  Ibrm  a  graas-grem  mantle  ilow'd, 
Shronding  the  milk-white  palfrey  that  she  rode. 

VI. 

Wdl  might  his  heart  such  moving  charms  confess — 
He  Inid  his  hand  upon  her  braider'd  rein, 

And  ask'd  one  kiss  upon  her  hps  to  press ; 

Bat  long  beaonglit  the  maidfn's  love  in  vain. 
"  Ah,  no  I "  she  said ;  "  for  should  I  grant  the  boon, 

The  charms  you  praise  would  change  and  vanish  soon." 

vn. 

Tet  still  so  warmly  and  so  well  he  wooed, 

Won  by  his  prayer  the  UudiiBg  maid  relented : 

^rang  from  her  steed,  and  aa  she  dubious  stood. 
The  fotal  kiss  was  given — and  repented. 

Sad  was  the  change !  a  wrinkled  hag,  and  old. 

Toothless,  and  baU,  the  Rbymcr's  eyes  behold. 

vra. 

No  time  for  wond'ring  grief— she  bids  him  fly. 
Mounted  behind  her,  on  a  perilous  chase, 

And  leariag  the  green  earth,  and  son,  and  sky. 

Swiftly  they  sped  throngh  dark  and  pathless  space ; 

Km-  sight  nor  sound  of  earth  sras  ia  their  course, 

Save  a  deep  nishing  w  of  witen  hoarse. 

IX. 

At  length  Mtnrmng  light  a  garden  show'd 

From  whence  three  paths  to  diffi^rent  regions  led ; 

And  olidhig  swiftly  down  the  narrowest  road. 

Mid  marvels  strange,  to  Fairy  Land  they  tgti: 

Nor  drew  the}-  rein  tiD  at  a  castle  s  gale 

Theb  palfrvr  panted  with  its  double  fred^t. 


(U  Bm  E^viv,pacstH. 

(3)  Scott's  Oemonalogy.  Crokar's  Fairy  Legends. 
(3>  Rail-*  Ireland. 

(4)  See  tbe  latradaellaii  to   Sir  TrlstNoi.'' 


X. 


■  Here,  'neath  the  waters,"  said  the  maid,  "  I  dwefl," 
(And  lo !  in  all  her  former  charms  she  stood;) 

Yon  is  the  road  to  Heav'n,  and  von  to  Hell  ■» 
And  there  tbe  Tree  of  Evil  and  of  Good ; 

The  realm  aronnd  my  lighteat  word  obeys, 

For  I  am  monarch  of  the  'Etm  and  Fays. 

XI. 

'  And  hence  of  old,  above  the  rippling  wave, 

I  raised  my  arm  to  give  the  mystic  brand. 

Which  Arthur  claim'd,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
Wliat  time  his  own  had  shiver'd  in  his  hand.* 

'Twas  throngh  ;gd  rock  tbe  Prophet  Merlin  came. 

Drawn  lo  my  empire  by  on  £lAu  dame.' 

XII. 

'  Now,  see  my  sulfjects  pass  bcfoic  thine  ej-es." 
With  ebon  wand  she  smote  the  palace  gale. 
And  forth  the  Mries  troop'd  in  various  guise. 

Giant  and  dwarf,  of  everj'  form  and  state  ; 
They  seem'd  no  fewer  than  tlie  dead  leaves  cast. 
Kusth'ng  and  dancing,  by  the  autumn  blast. 

XIII. 

Puck  tint  advanced,  the  blithest  elf  of  all. 

"  \Vhence  art  tliou,  Boy  ?  "  the  Queen  of  Faery  cried. 
"  Hither  and  Ihitbcr  at  my  dutj's  call ; 

Biistward  and  West  Pve  flown,"  the  elf  replied ; 
'  In  everj'  form  to  every  coast  I've  been. 
To  work  tbe  bidding  of  my  gentle  Queen." 

XIV. 

And  next  came  many  a  most  mis-shapen  sprite, 
Wlio  toas'd  above  them  their  dissever'd  heads 

Their  task  it  was  to  frighten  thieves  by  nieht. 
And  crouch  in  ugliness  on  mixers'  beds, 

With  gublins  all  in  arms  to  whom  'twas  given 

To  meet  and  combat  knights  who  rode  uneven.* 

XV. 

There  too  was  seen  the  Banshee,  boding  ill. 
Who  roams  the  earth,  a  minister  of  death ; 

Kercing  the  air  with  warnings  harsh  and  shrill. 
That  claim  the  tribute  of  a  mortal's  breath : 

While  Jack  O'Lantem  danced  along  the  way; 

The  same  who  leads  benighted  swuns  attray. 

XVI. 

Tlicy  pass'd,  and  vanisli'd  from  the  Prophet's  glance, 
l-iflch  to  his  pleasure,  or  his  toil  on  earth  ; 

Bound  the  green  fairj-rings  to  tread  the  dance, 
Or  make  their  sport  of  tliose  of  mortal  birth  ; 

While  some,  right  willing,  on  the  mushroom's  head, 

Unearthly  dainties  for  tbe  banquet  sprnid. 

XVIL 

'  Now  rest  we.  Bard,"  the  Queen  of  £If-land  said, 
"  On  this  green  bank,  for  I  have  much  to  tell 
Thus,  then,  they  sale,  the  minstrel's  &vour'd  head. 

Borne  on  the  maiden's  knees,  and  Itstcuing  well ; 
And  there  she  told  him  all  the  varied  lot, 
In  ftiture  wars,  of  Southron  and  of  Scut 

xvm. 

'  And  now,"  she  said,  **  a  tongue  of  truth  I  mii, 
Henceforth  thy  lips  shall  never  utter  lie ; 
More  would  1  say,  but  mortal  may  not  hve, 

Who  lingers  ben  to  see  to-morrow's  sky : 
A  dnapn  oomei^  who  neks  thee  for  1^  prmrj 
True  liiomas,  &re  thee  well,  aw^,  away  1  ^ 

XIX. 

lUn  had  he  Unger'd  in  that  land  of  flow'rs, 

For  thouf^  lie  reach'd  it  three  lot^  years  befon^ 

Those  pleasant  years  seemed  srarce  as  many  honrt^ 
And  gladly  had  he  spent  as  many  more; 

Bat  saddnly  be  saw  the  vision  flee — 

And  h>  I— he  sate  beneath  the  Eildon  Tike. 


(5)  Introduction  In  Sir  TristreBi- 
(S]  "  La  Uort  d'Arthur,"  cb.  xidil. 

(7)  lUd.  ch.  Is. 

(8)  Craker's  Fairy  Lcftends. 

(9)  Leyden"s  Klfln  Kinj.    Msnnloii,  Canto  III. 
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XX. 


Tbvt  Rpoik  old  Ipgenda  of  tbe  land  of  jonlh. 

But  where  ore  the;  of  whom  true  ThouiM  told  P 
Him  Ucki  til  witDCM  to  liis  tongue  of  truth, 

Skve  the  duk  elf-ring*  where  thej  duced  of  old.) 
Enough,  thtif  lived— for  budi  dull  nanr  &il 
To  wem  their  hiitoij  into  Mug  md  tale. 


FOEU  TO  A  CHILD. 

Tht  nwmory,  u  a  »peH 

Of  lore,  CDtnw  o'er  mj  mlBd« 
At  dew  upon  the  purple  bellt 

At  perftime  on  the  wind; 
Aa  muilc  on  the  aea. 

A*  lUDitaln^on  the  rirer; 
So  hath  It  aluajr*  )>Mn  to  me. 

So  ihall  it  be  for  ever. 

I  hear  thr  roiee  in  dreana 

Upon  me  eoftlT  nil. 
Like  eeho  tt  the  mountain  atreama 

In  aportlTe  waterfidL 
I  iM  thr  form  u  when 

Thou  vert  a  living  thing. 
And  bloMom'd  in  (he  eye*  of  man 

Like  any  flower  of  tprln^. 

Tbjr  Mul  to  heaTcn  hath  fled. 

From  earthly  thraUom  free ; 
Tet'tianotaa  the  dead 

That  than  appear'it  to  me : 
In  slumber  I  behold 

Tb  J  form  a*  when  on  earth ; 
Tbj'  lock*  of  wa*Jng  gcdd, 

Thjr  i^bire  ere  of  mirth. 

I  hear  in  colltude 

The  prattle  kind  and  free. 
Then  nttcred'at  In  >vf  ul  mood 

While  leated  on  mjr  knee. 
Bo  (trouK  each  visfon  Meme, 

Uy  spirit  that  doth  fill, 
I  think  not  Iher  are  dreaaa. 

But  that  thou  ItTeetaliU. 

StmdiK9o£»  Mugnime. 


jniscellaneoas. 


"  I  han  here  mada  only  a  noiiiair  of  ««1M  floren^ 
and  hrnn  bnmi^t  notUng  of  mj  em,  but  tba  itrlng  that 
liM  them."— JfenlatfM 

AOAnisx  Hisrr  onimnr. 

Thekb  are  nambers  of  drcnmstaDoet  vMeh  attend 
every  action  of  «  man's  life,  vhich  can  never  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,— yet  ought  to  be  known, 
and  well  weighed,  before  sentence  wiut  any  joatice  can 
be  pamed  apon  him.  A  man  may  have  different  views, 
and  a  different  iense  of  tilings,  from  what  hia  judges 
have ;  and  what  he  nnderstands  and  feela,  and  what 
passes  within  him,  may  be  a  secret  treasored  up  deeply 
there  for  ever.  A  man,  tlirough  bodily  infirmity  or 
some  complexional  defect,  whi(£  perhaps  ia  not  in  hia 
power  to  correct,  may  be  subject  to  inadvertences — to 
starts— and  unhappy  turns  of  temper ;  he  may  lie  open 
to  snares  he  is  not  always  aware  of;  or,  through  igno- 
rance and  want  of  information  and  proper  helpe,  he 
may  labour  in  tile  dark  :  in  all  which  cases  he  may  do 
mai^  thiogB  which  are  wroiw  in  thonidvM,  and  yet 
be  IniUKent, — at  least,  an  o^eet  rather  to  be  jdtied 
than  oensnnd  iHth  severity  and  ill-will.  These  are 
difficulties  which  stand  in  every  one's  way,  in  the 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  others. 


It  is  interesting  and  useful,  thooghofieni^pdiifiil, 
to  retire  into  ourselves,  after  the  fiint  tumult  of  eidied 
feelings  has  subsided,  and  consider  the  probable  earn- 
quences  of  our  words  and  actions.  We  may  indeed  ft^ 
quently  be  mistaken,  and  magnify  or  dimiidifc  tk 
importance  of  what  has  occorred ;  or  lo(A  fomrd  te 
erenta  that  mi^  never  happen;  but  by  eadcaTOarin; 
to  connect  the  past  and  tne  future,  we  stiengtliai  i 
habit  of  thoujB^tfulness,  and  are  able  to  tnee  mm 
easily  the  secret  sources  of  the  sufferings  wbidi  mbt 
quently  arise,  apparently  from  the  ignorance  vt  idfiili- 
ness  01  our  follow-cieatures,  but  in  reali^  frMn  im 
error  in  ontselvea.  ~  &er<nufe.  £ditea  in  Bte.  IT. 
SeweU. 

It  ia  a  hitter  conadoosnees — (none  can  teU  hmrUtte 
bat  tiiow  to  whom  It  has  been  givoi)— lAoiniR 
wakened  from  onr  yoathftal  dream  of  happinesi  mt 
stern  reality,  and  know  that  from  henodorth  it  but 
never  be  indulged  again — ^when  an  aU-powetfnl,  tlioggh 
all-merciful,  hand  has  passed  over  the  beaotiM  fisai 
we  BO  fondly  cherished,  and  its  dacding  eolonn 
&ded  beneatti1]ietoneh,andw«BeetliatUMi(iiiiiitAe 
same,  but  the  lustre  can  never  be  recalled.  Te  mf 
have  thon^t  that  our  minds  are  ready  fur  the  dug^- 
we  may  have  pictured  it  to  oorselTea,  and  awmedt^ 
the  inevitable  hour,  and  even  prayed  for  strength  to  bar 
it, — but  the  experience  of  one  real  grief  will  teadi  » 
what  no  preparation  will  impart.  It  will  show  at  w 
own  weaknees,  and  the  vastness  of  that  merpy  *bKl> 
stooped  to  shve  a  nature  endowed  with  such  etpMiK^ 
forsuffering.  It  will  foree  as  to  look  upon  the  onkncrn 
future  with  a  chastened  and  a  thoughtful  eye ;  and  wbilA 
it  bids  ns  bear  thankfully  in  our  hearts  the  remanbiuK 
of  our  early  joy,  as  the  type  granted  us  by  God  of  \if 
blesui^  reeerved  for  ns  in  heaven,  it  will  tell  w  fui 
from  henceforth  the  war&re  of  bnman  life  must  beoon; 
and  that,  till  the  grave  has  closed  upon  our  bc*ds,n 
may  hope  but  for  few  intervals  of  rest. — Otrtnde. 

No  man's  spirits  were  ever  hurt  by  doing  hi*  Ji'r 
on  the  contrary,  one  good  action,  one  temptation  resui>^ 
and  overcome,  one  sacrifice  of  de«re  or  interest,  jvi"^^ 
for  eoiMctenee'  aalx,  will  prove  a  cordial  for  weak  un 
low  spirit^  fiu-  bcgrond  what  either  indnlgeno^  or  diTff- 
^on,  or  company,  can  do  for  them. — PaU]/. 

He  had  learnt  a  moat  useful  jprindpte  of  liA*  *1>^ 
was,  to  hty  nothing  to  heart  which  be  eouM  not  m- 
and  how  great  soever  disappointments  had  fell  Ml> 
poesible.)  to  think  of  them  no  more,  bat  to  voifc  <a 
upon  other  afiairs,  and  some,  if  not  all,  wtnld  bebdi^ 
nabnred.- X^e  <^  Sir  Dudley  North. 

Katnre  has  scattered  around  us,  on  every  side, 
eveiy  sense,  an  inexhaustible  profoaion  of  bewtT  v» 
sweetness,  if  we  will  but  perceive  it.  The  pleamR*" 
derive  from  musical  sounds,  and  the  forms  of  tre(& 
surely  not  given  us  in  vain ;  and  If  ire  are  co'*''''^ 
alive  to  these,  we  can  never  be  in  want  of  ta^ifii*  * 
agreeable  contemplation,  and  must  be  kalutoallyt^' 
fvH—BmUHaa.  , 
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PoKTiiicROSS  Castle  is  Eituat«d  is  the  bkroa;  of  Ard- 
oeill,  a  few  miles  Dorth  of  Ardroasan,  in  the  county  of 
Ayrshire  J  but,  owing  to  its  retired  posttioo,  it  is  little 
known,  and  seldom  risited  either  by  the  aotiqtuuy  or 
the  tourist. 

About  the  time  of  Robert  II.  it,  along  with  the  barony, 
became  the  patrimony  of  the  Boyda,  who  shortly  after- 
wards roee  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerfdl  families  in 
Scotland,  and  who  retained  it  in  their  possession  antil 
the  year  1737,  when  it  fell  into  the  handj  of  the  present 
proprietor,  John  Crawfnrd  of  Auchnames. 

The  only  circumstanoe  wliich  renders  this  ancient  for- 
talice  at  all  memorable,  is,  ito  haTing  been  fireqnently 
visited  by  the  first  two  Stewart  kings  of  Scotland,  a  bet 
attested  by  the  nmneroas  charters  which  received  their 
signatures  within  its  venerable  walls. 

That  these  visits  were  protracted  for  any  length  of 
time,  however,  seems  very  doubtful,  as  even  the  name 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  It  was  used  more  as  a  "  port" 
from  which  to  "cross"  to  the  at^acent  Shores  than  a 
royal  residence.  This,  we  may  suppose,  they  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  do,  on  their  way  either  to  Dundonald 
in  Kyle,  or  Rothesay  in  Bute,  for  both  of  which  places 
this  promontory  forms  a  convenient  croasing  point. 
From  this  circumstance  its  antiquity  is  undisputed,  and 
generally  held  to  bo  greater  than  any  other  castle  about 


the  place.  Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  so  many  years 
its  walls  are  still  pretty  entire,  but  the  interior  com- 
pletely ruinous.  Kut,  besides  its  venerable  ige,  it  par- 
ticularly claims  our  attention  for  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  its  situation,  commanding  as  it  does  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  the  eye  could  wish  to  rest  upon. 

Standing  alone  on  the  point  of  a  rocky  promontory, 
not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  high  precipi- 
tous clifis  rising  in  the  background,  and  looking  forth 
on  the  Northern  Channel,  with  the  Alpine  heights  of 
Arran  towering  in  the  distance,  its  situation  is  at  once 
highly  picturesque  and  solitarily  grand.  Unaffected  by 
the  revolutions  of  time  and  the  rapid  strides  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  flice  of  nature  all  around  still  remains  the  same 
in  all  its  primitive  grandeur  and  enchanting  beauty, 
although  the  castle  itself,  unable  to  bear  up  against  the 
same  influences,  is  left  a  melancholy  spectator  of  its 
former  greatness. 

Aftpcr  the  dispersion  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  Armada 
in  1588,  one  of  the  ships  having  made  its  way  up  the 
frith  of  Clyde,  was  stranded  on  a  sand-bank  close  by  the 
castle.  A  great  many  cannons  of  brass  and  iron  were 
saved  from  the  wreck;  all  of  which  were  taken  away 
except  one  of  iron,  which  atUl  lies  on  the  rock  beside 
the  ruin,  and  on  which  may  still  be  traced  the  crown  and 
arms  of  Spain  near  Uie  breech  of  the  piece. 
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REMINISCENCES  OP  THE  COITBT  OF  OAJtOM 
MATILDA.' 

Ths  work  from  which  the  following  pariiculaps  $n 
taken,  though  without  the  prjtciiMon  of  being  an  his- 
torical memeir,  ii  neverthelow  r«g»rii(d  in  Danmark, 
in  Bome  degree,  in  the  light  of  aa  authentie  record.  The 
minute  and  charactarisiic  traits  of  the  Danish  ceurt  of 
that  day,  handed  down  through  tradition,  have  enabled 
the  author  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  living  portrait  of  Ma- 
tilda, and  BucceBttrully  to  trace  the  adverse  influences 
by  which  she  was  surrounded,  from  the  firet  moment  of 
b«r  landing  upon  Danish  ground. 

The  story  of  Caroline  Matilda  is  a  no  less  interesting 
page  in  Danish  history,  than  that  of  Mary  Queen  of 
ScotA  in  our  own.  The  parallel  to  be  drawn,  however, 
should  be  rather  that  of  circumstances  and  endowmentg, 
than  of  character.  Both  were  beautiful,  oalumnisted, 
and  persecuted.  In  the  all-important  question  of  guilt 
or  innocence,  the  caeea  are  widely  different ;  for,  while 
conflicting  evidence  restrains  the  sober  studentof  hietoiy 
from  according  a  full  measure  of  sympathy  to  the 
misfortunes  of  Mary,  preponderating  testimony  tends 
to  vindicate  the  moral  character  of  our  royal  country- 
woman, and  to  prove  that,  from  close  investigation  of 
the  conduct  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
visited  by  deserved  punishment,  the  only  charge  that 
can  be  established  against  Matilda  is,  that  with  her, 
impulse  was  the  principle  of  action,  and  that  the  unre- 
flecting character  of  her  mind  peculiarly  unfitted  her 
to  cany  out  the  political  reforms  she  labonnd  to  efisot, 
in  opposition  to  the  cherished  pr^u^i^V  ^  Iter  adopted 
country. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  %  mor«  nueQRgeaial  «tma- 
sphere  than  that  iato  which  the  yauog  Queen  waa  intro- 
duced on  her  flrst  arrival  at  the  Danish  Court  She 
was  then  only  in  her  sixteenth  year,  possessing  more 
than  the  ordinary  vivacity  of  youth,  and  characterised 
by  tiiat  peculiar  ease  and  frankness  of  manner,  which 
is  often,  as  it  was  in  her  case,  the  result  of  a  happy 
childhood.  With  a  tomperameat  thus  disposed  to  view 
all  around  her  in  the  snnshine  of  her  own  feelings,  it 
would  seem  «he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  trials 
she  was  about  to  encotmter,  or  to  comprehend  the 
sacrifice  she  made,  in  exchanging  the  secure  advantages 
aanezed  to  the  station  of  an  English  princess,  for  the 
donbtfdl  oaea  attending  her  union  with  the  Sovereign 
of  Denmark.  Baitability  of  years  was  the  only  circnm- 
ftanoe  in  which  there  was  not  disparity  between 
Christian  TII.  and  Ms  consort.  In  character  they  were 
as  unlike  as  in  personal  appearance.  His  pallid  coun- 
tenance, receding  forehead,  compressed  Up,  and  sunken 
eye,  with  a  slender  and  stooping  figore,  seemed,  in  some 
degree,  to  denote  the  measure  of  his  moral  and  intel- 
leetnal  qualities.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  keen  sense 
of  his  K^I  dignity,  and,  conscious,  perhaps,  of  being 
deficient  In  the  qualities  which  give  personal  influence, 
intrenched  himself  in  forms  on  the  one  hand,  while  on 
the  other,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  despotic  rulers, 
he  clung  to  the  guidance  of  his  fevourite  ministers. 
Struensoe  and  Brwidt,  with  almost  the  instinctive  help- 
lessness of  childhood.  M^ilda's  exterior  was  eqoally 
indicative  of  the  qualities  witldn.  Her  beautv  was 
of  a  brilliant  order,  all  sparkling  and  joyous.  Fnlike 
her  consort  and  his  minister,  Struenaee,  she  wa*  endowed 
with  a  larger  share  of  moral  courage  than  is  usual  in 
her  BOX.    In  circumstancef  under  iriiich  the  spirit  of 


(I]  GamleHindir.  By  Cade  SeoDluttd.  CopenluvtB,  UEd.  MM. 


th«  Kint  appears  totally  to  have  sunk,  as,  for  instanec  > 
in  the  dlstucbances  which  the  author  describes  as  baring 
taken  place  at  Hirscholm,  the  Queen  4iaplayed  a  eelf- 
possession,  as  weU  as  care  for  the  Uves  <^  the  motinoos 
mob,  which  left  its  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.   Had  she  been  more  ambitiooa,  or  less  geneTOD^ 
it  is  probable  the  whole  tide  of  public  opinion  wodd 
have  turned  in  her  f^voax.    Tha(  she  poeseesed  tiM 
elements  of  popularity  is  certain  ;  it  is  no  less  certain, 
that  she  never  sought  to  avail  herself  of  them  for  hn 
own  advantage;  though  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  some  apprehension  of  this  sort  was  entertained, 
from  the  suddenness  and  secrecy  attending  her  arrest 
At  Zell,  her  life  seems  to  have  passed  onrepiDiBglT  is 
the  society  of  her  sister,  the  Dachess  of  Bnusirick, 
and  aa  Danish  history  is  silent  as  to  any  attempt, 
emanating  from  herself,  to  r^ain  a  footing  in  Denman:, 
the  conclusion  is  warranted,  that  her  experience  of  Hbt 
uneasiness  attending  a  crown  had  reconciled  her  to  het 
fate.   One  tie,  however,  and  that  a  strong  one,  still 
bound  Caroline  Matilda  to  Denmark — her  childim. 
These,  she  knew  bnt  too  well,  were  deprived,  not  omij 
of  maternal  care,  but  of  the  fostering  infloeaees  <tf  rela- 
tionship.  The  Dowager  Queen,  Juliana  Maria,  had  ibe 
superintendence  of  their  childhood  and  edncatioa; 
and  ^ts,  notorious  in  Denmark,  make  it  evident,  that 
the  spirit  of  persecution  exercised  towards  their  ronl 
piotlfp^  1FS4  displayed,  as  hr  as  circnmstances  woald 
admit.  ^waidsherffSspring.  The  late  KingFredericVU 
ihougn  too  young  at  the  time  of  his  mother's  deatii 

Eereoitally  to  feel  her  loss,  it  is  well  known,  eberisfctd 
er  i^emoiy  with  sensitive  tenderness ;  appamtlT 
Judging  from  the  cheerless  recollections  ofhischildhood, 
of  the  ^tent  of  the  wrongs  which  had  embittered  the 
youth  of  Caroline  Matilda.  Few,  however  the  world 
may  frown  upon  them,  are  jret  eo  desolate  as  to  be 
entirely  without  friends :  there  were  still  some  bithfiil 
hearts,  devoted  to  tha  interests  of  Matilda,  at  tlx 
Danish  court,  who  ministered  to  her  consolation  in  tk 
only  way  in  their  power,  by  giving  her  from  time  to 
time  reporte,  on  which  she  could  rely,  of  the  weHare  of 
her  children.  In  the  work  before  ns,  this  fact  is  pio- 
minently  introduced,  and  having  thus  premised,  we  vill 
at  once  enter  upon  its  pages,  and  present  to  oar  resden. 
in  company  with  the  author,  an  old  courtier  of  the  dan 
of  Matilda,  the  feitbful  and  devoted  ChambolMiL 
Sopbus  Norden,  who  is  described  as  follows : — 

"  The  old  gentleman  had  passed  the  greater  part  of 
bis  life  at  Court,  and  belonged  to  a  class  which  will  mob 
exist  only  in  traditions  of  the  past,  and  will  ere  \m 
be  numbered  among  the  extinct  species.  He  esperiallj 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  brilliant  period  of  his  yonUi  st 
court,  the  recollection  of  which  alw^  pnt  him  in  fsA 
spirits,  that  he  was  wont  to  mb  his  hands,  and  exdaiin- 
'  That  was  life,  man.  cKerf  That  vxt*  a  court— thai 
was  something  worth  living  for,  then  I ' 

"  Elderly  persons  commonly  take  pleasure  in  making 
comparisons  between  the  past  and  present,  when  IlieK 
comparisons  are  in  fiiTOurof  the  by-gone  period  to  «Ud 
they  themselves  belong.  It  would  be  almost  snperftum 
toadd,  that  be  had  diseontinnedhisattondanceateoert, 
and  tliat  it  had  neariy  forgotten  him ;  bnt  he  did  sot 
therefore,  neglect  the  observanoe  of  a  single  coariicr 
like  duty  or  usage,  and  still  continued  to  portioo  «i 
his  time  in  the  same  manner  as  when  he  was  in  oS&f*- 
He.  changed  his  dress  several  times  a  day,  left  and  r- 
eeived  visiting  cards,  and  was  acquainted  with  every 
detail  of  the  proceedings  and  ceremonials  of  court  fr* 
tivities.'  The  only  remaning  member  the  an^^ 
tocratic  court  of  Caroline  Matilda,  is  tfa«  old  Chamber 
lain.  He  has  out-lived  hisgeneration.  HebroodisvH 
its  relics,  like  Scipio  over  the  ruitu  of  Carthage ;  but 
he  is  greater  than  Scipio,  for  he  weeps  not  over  departed 
?loTy — he  smiles — he  is  an  old  courtier.  He  does 
therefore,  mourn  the  less  for  what  Ims  been  engnlpbed 
in  the  insatiable  stream  of  time,  and,  as  he  dai^  oew 
forth  at  "tb«  last  of  tbeB«B«iii,''oratl8aataBthabi> 
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repraaentaUve  of  that  liriUiaDt  Deeenniom,  it  is  with  a 
conaoioosness  that  it  is  inoumbent  oa  him  to  Tintintsin 
the  digaity  of  the  old  school,  sgi^nst  Uie  attacks  of  the  : 
present  thoughtless  generation. 

"  The  Chamberlaia  was  a  tall  slender  man,  dressed  in 
an  embroidered  eoat  trimmed  with  sable ;  he  moved 
with  a  dignit^r  vUch  was  neither  wanting  in  grace  nor 
ease ;  it  was  jusi  as  diatiDct  fnaa  the  predse  military 
bearing  whicn  betrays  the  reteran  officer,  as  from  the 
careless  deportment  generally  oharseteristic  of  the 
college  student ;  it  wss  at  once  sged  and  youthful ;  it 
imposed  respect,  as  well  as  inspired  ooofideace ;  and  it 
was  natural,  or  at  least  the  force  of  habit  had  rendered 
ifc  a  second  nature.  A  deportment  like  the  Chamber- 
huuk's  is  not  to  be  letuned  from  any  danoiog-msster — 
not  in  geneml  society — not  al  oourtrballs — it  was  the 
aoquisiuiDD  of  a  whole  life— a  life  begun  as  a  page,  and 
ended  as  a  courtier.  He  leaned  on  hu  gold-headed  cane 
in  an  altogether  peculiar  fiwhion ;  he  moved  his  arms 
quite  differently  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  thu 
was  partioolarly  obserrable  in  the  position  of  his  shoal- 
deiB.  On  accosting  an  acquaintance  he  first  saluted  with 
his  fiogen,  and  waved  hu  hand  enoooragingly,  bowed 
his  head  with  dignity,  rather  backward  tlum  forward, 
lastly  took  off  his  hat,  and  to  ladies  always  with  especial 
deference.  No  one  else  now  bows  tn  this  fitdiion,  and 
no  one  knows  how  to  ezprees  so  much  in  Iheir  saletatioB. 
With  him,  history  began  in  the  first  year  of  his  page- 
hood, and  ended  fiTfr«nd-thirty  years  afterwards.  But 
he  had  witnessed  all  that  had  passed  witlun  duiakians- 
bon^  I^dace  daring  this  long  period ;  he  had  known  all 
its  mhabitants,  from  the  greatest  to  the  IsasL  He  was  a 
living  register  of  the  court  chronids  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  tliough  his  chronology  was  oftm  eonftased, 
he  bad  neverthSeas  forgottoi  nothing  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard." 

The  antlior  hanng  thus  introdnoed  tb*  Chamberlain 
to  the  aoqnaintence  of  his  readers,  goes  on  to  Inform  ns, 
that  through  Uie  medium  of  frequent  oonversatlon,  he 
succeeded  in  gaftlering  from  him  more  circumstantial 
information  of  the  events  of  that  period  than  s«e  yet  to 
be  met  with  in  history,  thos  ohtaining,  not  only  a  full 
view  of  the  dramatis persoms  apon  the  stage,  but  gain- 
ing oceadonal  admittance  bdilndtheaeMiaa.  ICawda's 
histoiy,  as  mi^  he  aoppoaed,  is  the  chirf  theme  of  thdr 
c<nTWsati(Hi.  The  following  description  of  her  personal 
appearance,  drawn  from  the  portrait  which  the  Cham' 
btf^ain  had  reaoned  from  the  fittethat  had  attended 
most  (A  the  pixtraits  of  HatildasAer  her  down&ll,  (when 
they  disappeared  as  if  by  magic,)  wa  shall  quote.  Hav- 
ing onmerraa  seen  ^  best  pOTtmteztwtt,  wecanvoaoh 
fat  the  liksDeas.  It  was  pentad  shortly  aftw  her  coro- 
nation, 1^  an  English  artist  of  eminence. 

"The  portcait  repreeente  a  lady  in  a  drew  of  pale 
bhie  aatin,  anbroidered  in  gold  and  trimmed  with  face. 
The  sleeves  and  the  folds  of  the  eorssge  are  of  a 
brownish  broeade ;  around  her  neck  is  a  tdosely  clamd 
drdet  ot  huge  peaii^  with  eanii^pi  to  oomspwuL  Her 
hair  ia  tttmeof  hack  and  powdered ;  Siid,  aeeorung  to  the 
Euhion  1^  the  day,  shows  a  hught  and  breadth,  larger, 
in  proportion,  than  the  whole  fine.  The  contour  of  the 
Gkc  is  oval,  snd  very  full ;  the  forehead  hi^,  ihe  eye- 
brows regularlyarched,the  nose  inclining  toRoman,the 
j  mouth  nOber  laig^  but  the  lips  red  and  fall ;  the  ezpres- 
skm  of  the  olear  Uue  ia  at  onoe  mild  and  serious, 
I  panetiatlng  and  oonfldtng.  1  can  describe  all  the 
minatiae  of  the  dress— each  line  the  features — but 
obould  vainly  attempt  to  portray  the  peculiar  expree- 
nion,  the  attinctive  dignity  and  loveliness  whilft  beam 
from  tbe  youthful  fooe,  whose  bloom  I  never  yet  saw 
Burpasaed.  Ik  were  needless  to  glance  at  the  crimson 
mantle  trimmed  witii  ermine,  to  be  assared  that  this  Is 
the  portnut  of  a  queen— it  Is  alt^^^er  qneen-like. 
TUs  had  been  felt  by  the  puntor,  for  the  ermine  border 
of  the  mantU  is  so  small  as  to  be  scareely  noUceable :  it 
Beems  ae  if  he  meant  pniphetleally  to  imply,  'This 
woman  wooU-ha  a  qneu^  enn  wtihsni  » tbranei'  I  am 


Grhaps  too  diffuse  in  my  deseriptatm ;  bat  this  portrait 
B  always  fsscinated  me,  and  innn  my  eariieat  youth  I 
have  shared  the  old  Chamberlidn's  enthnsiasm  for 
Caroline  Matilda." 

Beautiful  as  this  portrait  is,  the  Chamberlain^  as  well 
as  the  author,  seem  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  no  por- 
trait could  do  justice  to  the  original.  Bat  it  was  not  so 
much  her  beauty,  as  the  kindly  qualities  of  her  nature, 
which  liad  secured  the  Chamberlain's  devoted  admi- 
raUon.  Among  other  traits  which  bear  testimony  to 
the  queen's  chuacter,  we  leam  that  almost  immediately 
after  her  arrival  in  Denmark,  and  before  her  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  political  reforms  in  which  she  was 
afterwards  so  fatally  involved,  Matilda  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  clssses.  Not 
satisfied  with  ministering  r^ief  through  the  usual  chan- 
nels, she  frequently  visited,  and  enquired  in  person  Into 
cases  ^t  had  been  particalariy  brought  before  her 
notioa.  On  these  occasicms  a  strict  incognito  was  observ- 
ed, the  queen  being  accompanied  only  t>y  <me  or  twO;  of 
her  ladies  in  w^tlog. 

We  have  already  said  that  this  work  is  not  professedly 
an  historical  memoir.  The  history  of  the  Chamberlain 
and  his  early  love,  Lisetto,  forms  an  episode  in  the  booV, 
of  much  interest,  more  particularly  as  being  deEcriptive 
of  the  manners  <^  the  time,  and  Uie  Scandinavisn  cha- 
racter. Did  oar  limits  permit  us,  we  lAould  gladly 
dwell  upon  itat  some  length  ;  bnt,asoaroltieclin  intro- 
dadng  the  work  is  to  convey  to  English  readers  the 
impressiim  universally  entertwned  in  Denmark  of 
Caroline  Matilda,  we  shall  only  select  those  passages 
which  bear  immediately  upon  the  queen*8  history. 

Call  Beonhard,  like  his  predecessor  Ingemann,  iriieraver 
be  deals  with  historical  chaiacten  and  facta,  adheres 
scrupulously  to  his  text ;  the  proffeeaed  aim  of  the  hitter, 
in  his  historical  romances,  is  to  revive  snd  iUustrato 
the  chroniclea  of  Denmark,  and,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, "awaken  the  national  self-consciousness  of  bis 
countrymen."  The  aim  of  Carl  Bernard  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  reference  to  Matilda.  That  he  succeeded 
in  his  mm,  we  ourselves  can,  bear  witness;  happening 
to  be  in  Denmark  at  the  time  of  the  wpearsdce  A 
"  Qomle  Minder."  It  was  read  as  well  in  the  cottage  as 
the  palace,  and  we  frequently  heard  the  wish  exprCTsed, 
that  a  book  so  calculated  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
both  nations,  might  be  made  known  to  the  English 
pgblic  through  the  medium  of  translation. 

To  retom  to  the  Beminisoenees.  It  appears  that  on 
Matilda's  arrival  in  Denmark  she  had  to  conciliate  not 
onlvtheking'sBtep-motiier,— the  Queen  Dowager,  Juliana 
Maria,— but  Sophia  Magdalena,  also  a  Dows^  Queen, 
who  is  described  by  historians  as  having  a  mind  wholly 
occupied  wiUi  the  maintenance  of  court  etiquette  ;  one 
whose  thoughts,  even  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions, 
were  always  "  en  grande  tenue."  We  leave  it  to  our 
ceadem  to  judge  of  the  difficult,  or  rather  tlw  impoa- 
sMlity,  of  bringing  into  affinity  elements  of  character 
so  uneengenial.  Queen  Juliana  Maria,  mater  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfeabtittie,  and  mother  to  the 
king's  half  brother,  was  a  i^rft  of  a  drffisrent  order. 
In  her  character  we  trace  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
Catherine  of  Russia ;  inasmoeh  as  tbmy  both  regarded 
men  and  evenU  only  as  sabaerfienS  to  thsar  schemes  of 
politiaal  ascendancy.  Denmark  and  Bossia  were  at  that 
time  in  close  alliance :  the  Roseian  minister,  Count 
PhiloBofov,  beaded  the  anti-English  party  devoted  to 
the  intCT«Bta  of  the  Dowager  Queen  Juliana,  aifd  took 
everv  occasion  to  forther  her  views,  and  those  of  hia 
imperial  mistress,  by  fostering  intrigoes  agunst  the 
young  qufaen.  Whilst  tlie  latter  waa  absent  with  her 
consort  and  ooart  on  a  progresa  througli  their  German 
domtation^  Juliana  resided,  almost  In  cloistered  se- 
clnsion,  at  tiie  palace  of  Foedonsborg,  distant  about 
twenty  miles  from  Copenhagen.  Here  all  the  rigid 
ceremonials  of  the  oe«rt  were  scrapnloualy  obeervsd  ;  rt 
being,  appaiwtly,  her  aim  to  condUste  tba  anoiart 
mm^^  ^  lUtoldn's  arowed 
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dislike  of  the  sUff  etiqiuit«B  vMch  then  dunkcteriaed 
the  Daniih  court.  The  royal  party  vere  nugnificently 
entertained  on  tbeir  progress  by  some  of  the  principal 
nobility  of  Holntein,  when,  in  conrormity  with  the 
wishes  of  both  Matilda  and  the  king,  court  ceremoniala 
appoar  to  have  been  aet  adde.  In  Buch  a  country  as 
Denmark,  this  course,  at  that  period,  was  especially 
impmdent :  the  firankneea  of  Matilda's  nature  rendered 
her  incantious  in  conTenation  aa  well  as  in  conduct. 
At  that  dty,  as  at  present,  EogUali  manners,  in  tmrj 
class,  were  duracterised  by  more  freedom  than  ooin- 
cidee  with  Danish  ideas  of  deoomm.  A  Danish  gentle- 
man of  the  present  day,  after  even  some  lengutened 
acquaintance,  would  think  it  extraordinary  were  a  young 
lady  to  offer  him  a  friendly  shake  of  the  band  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  morning  call ;  nothing  diort  of  immi- 
nent peril  would  justi^  a  lad^,  unlva  betroUied,  to 
accept  of  a  gentleman's  arm  in  a  walk.  In  general 
society,  and  at  balls,  gentlemen  and  ladies  seldom  enter 
into  anything  like  a  sustained  oonversation,  without 
exciting  remark ;  English  ladies,  therefore,  to  whom 
such  trammels  are  unknown,  unconscioosly  ezpoeo 
themselTCs  to  nn&vonimble  comments  in  Uie  bshion- 
able  circles  of  Copenhagien ;  we  mt^  also  add,  that  the 
topics  on  which  the  fair  sex  are  supposed  to  be  quidified 
to  enter,  are  few  in  number.  ^7e  recollect  an  anecdote 
which  will  confirm  our  statemenL  A  Danish  gentle- 
man hariug  condescended  to  enter  into  a  diecussion 
with  an  English  lady  on  the  sulyect  of  reforms  j^ueh 
wanted  in  the  edneauon  of  the  power  nltwiTii,  lamented 
to  her  that  no  efficient  assistanoe  could  be  expected 
from  ladies,  they  being  mere  cyphers  in  the  oommunitj. 
To  this  remark  our  countrywoman  replied,  with  a  hau- 
repressed  smile,  "  Allow  mo.  Sir,  however,  to  remind 
you,  that  it  is  cyphers  that  give  ralue  to  uniia." 

We  shall  now  quote  a  letter  from  one  of  the  ladies  in 
attendance  on  the  qoeen  during  hw  progiMk 

"  From  the  BaroneM  Depemu'^o  her  Friend  Made' 
7noi9eUe  de  Seiffenatein,  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen 
DowHwer  Juliana. 

"  Hit  DXAft  Faintn, — You  set  me  a  difficult  task,  and 
I  scarcfly  know  whether  I  shall  succeed  to  your  satis&c- 
tion.  I  am  to  tell  yon  ail — but  bare  you  considered  the 
fill!  import  of  the  expression  1  think  only  I  what  a  chaos 
of  trifles  and  matters  of  Importance,  of  justly  grounded 
reflections  and  unfounded  conclusions,  are  compre- 
hended in  that  word  !  The  tone  which  prevails  in  this 
modem  court  is  something  quite  startling  to  me ;  it  is 
BO  opposed  to  that  which  was  in  fiuhion  when  I  was  last 
in  Copenhagen.  What  a  gallaiy  of  youth  and  beauty, 
outshining  even  the  pompe  of  royalty  Ita^  I  wd  then 
the  variety  of  individual  chaneter  1  tiiat  mixture  of 
recklesencHS  and  principle,  of  the  oonfidingneas  of 
youth,  and  the  suspiciousoesB  of  age,  in  short  of  the 
most  opposite  elements.  Count  Tannenberg  under- 
stands the  planning  of  fStes,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  from 
his  happy  blending  of  northern  and  southern  amuse- 
ments, that  he  has  mads  the  moat  ^  hia  uperience  of 
Petereburgh  and  YuiM.  Each  dqr  brings  with  it  tnah 
schemes  of  pleasure ;  new  surprises,  new  tableaux,  new 
acquaintances ;  indeed  we  are  all,  without  exception,  so 
smitten  with  the  mania  of  appearing  in  disguise,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  reooftnise  each  other.  The  pastoral  age  is 
revived  ag^  None  know  the  difference  between  the 
queen  and  the  peasant  ^li,  the  master  and  the  servant, 
nor  distinguish  the  saloon  from  the  fineRt,  nor  day  from 
night.  Our  system  of  freedom  and  equality  is  perfectly 
paradisaical,  and  we  live  in  a  perpetual  bustle,  which  it 
requires  wte  eaati  britaniqve  to  keep  up  with.  We 
have  dancing,  tiieatrioals,  boating,  riding,  &hlng,  music, 
it  ia  impoesihle  to  enumeiste  idl  our  contrivances  to 
kill  Ume,  which  nevertheless  is  always  too  short  lived 
fbras.  Andyet,withallthis,itseemstomeasiftheniras 
a  secret  gloom  among  us — a  dark  demon  which  showsits 
claws  at  times.  We  are  sometimes  seized  by  panic 
horrors,  the  rustling  of  tiie  leaves  will  suffice  to  fnete 
the  blood  in  oar  veinB,  we  tronble  like  haiM  at  one 


moment,  and  the  next  we  laugh  each  other  out  of  conn*  ' 
tenance  Uke  the  veriest  Bacchantes.   We  lire  in  a  st^  i 
of  perpetual  fever,  and  while  I  write  I  am  pertups  not 
free  from  its  influences.   You  can  easily  imagine  that  I 
my  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  this  parwnu,  i- 
Struensee,  who  takes  hiti  place  in  society  iritfa  as  much  < 
confidence  aa  if  he  could  boast  of  dxteen  quartering^,  I 
and  undertakes  to  manage  the  stete  as  he  would  treat  an  I 
ague.'   I  must  own  he  has  oxceedod  my  expeclations;  | 
be  is  not  reiy  handsome,  but  he  has  good  manners, 
much  conversational  talent,  much  conventional  tact,  and 
bail  acquired  as  much  of  our  tone  as  might  be  looked 
for,  from  his  having  so  long  moved  in  our  circles.  When 
I  see  the  king  with  hiH  declared  favourite,  1  always 
think  of  Marsbuil  d'Ancre,  of  Qrifienfelt,  ot  Cinq-Mu«, 
Lanznn,  or  others  of  the  same  stamp.    WUle  these 
names  are  fresh  in  our  memory,  I  cannot  comprehend 
bow  any  one  can  yield  to  the  temptation  of  being  a  royal 
favourite.   We  hare  before  ne  living  proofs  of  the  twe-  j 
lesenese  of  the  study  of  history ;  we  all  think  ourselves  I 
individually  wiser  than  this  ever  ancient,  yet  ever  new, 
volume.   All  the  experience  of  the  past  is  loot  upon  ns 
of  the  present  generation ;  and  I  know  of  none  who  ao 
completely  tluw  away  their  taknts  as  historians,  except,  | 
perhaps,  it  be  moralists.    As  to  her  miyesty,  I  suspect 
she  is  julous  of  the  king,  at  least  I  hare  often  imagined  | 
I  saw  tears  in  her  eyes  on  certain  occasions.   But  here,  I 
where  mirth  quickly  chases  away  each  gloomy  tbongfat, 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  uie  tear  of  sorrow,  or  of  . 
laughter,  that  trembles  in  the  glistening  eye.  I 

Varewell,  my  dear  Friend,  I  wish  yon  a  pleasant 
summer  at  Fredensborg,  and  counsel  you  in  your  own 
words  *  be  circumspect  in  ereiy  thing,  for  nothing  is  a 
trifle  in  the  great  worid.'  Despite  the  midisanoe  dia- 
played  in  thu  letter,  I  remain  your  sincere  friend,  !i 
Charlotte  Bisoniss  DapBXAD." 

Stroense^  it  Is  well  known,  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
Clergyman,  and  for  a  short  time  in  early  life  was  a 
medical  student.    He  posseused  great  vcrsa^ty  of 
talent,  and  considerable  knowledge.    It  was  his  mis- 
fortune, however,  to  be  much  in  advance  of  his  age,  and    { ' 
in  a  country  like  Denmark,  this  munly  contributed  to 
his  down&L     He  seems  to  have  comprehended  and 
admired  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution :  a  pre- 
possession in  which  the  young  queen  naturally  shared, 
and  both  seemed  equally  to  forget,  in  their  theories  of 
reform,  that  it  had  been  the  growth  of  centuries ;  whilst,  I 
in  Dermutrk,  despotic  rule  rested  on  a  foundation  L 
equally  ancient.   The  freedom  of  the  press,  established  jj 
by  rescript  in  1770,  was  an  unpopular  and  fiital  measure, 
and  by  its  Inbrodnctiou,  Struensee  fnmidied  dangwms 
weapons,  which  were  speedily  turned  against  umaelf. 
Public  opinion,  if  such  might  be  said  to  have  then  j 
existed  in  Denmark,  was  influenced  by  the  party  writers 
in  the  interest  of  the  Queen  Juliana,  whoee  views,  aAer 
this  period,  seem  to  havo  assumed  the  definite  air  of 
eflfecUng  the  down&U  of  Matilda  and  the  obnoxiou» 
ministers.   Struensee  aweara  to  have  beoi  a  aneere 
enthusiast  in  politics,  but,  Uke  most  theorist^  com-  j 
pletely  at  fiiult  when  called  on  to  encounter  pnctical 
difficulties.    The  manner  in  which  he  met  his  fate 
showed  he  was  not  deficient  in  personal  courage,  but  he 
was  singularly  wanting  in  that  presence  of  mind  which  | 
enables  its  possessor  to  retrieve  the  coosequenoes  of  ' 
rash  measares.    That  he  desired  the  wdfioe  of  the 
nation  cannot  be  doubted,  but  so  little  cUd  he  contddcr 
popular  opinion  as  the  necessary  ingredient  of  power, 
that  he  never  bestowed  a  thought  of  conciliating  eithet 
the  nobHty,  who  never  forgot  the  inferiority  of  hi« 
birth,  or  the  middle  classes,  with  whom,  from  his  office 
as  minister,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse. 
His  contempt  of  the  iWish  Unguage  and  manners  was 
notorious;  and  this  naturally  drew  upon  him  general 
dislike.    In  peTSonal  qtpeaiance,  he  is  described  aa 
bearing  so  str&ing  s  lesemblanoe  to  Matilda,  that  tlt^ 


(1)  la  allnsfam  to  his  having  bsMt  s  nedlcal  studvit. 
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might  hare  pafiaed  for  brother  and  ^ster,  and  this 
resemblance  wemg  to  have  extended  in  some  degree  to 
the  mental  qualities  of  both. 

Count  Brandt,  the  faithful  friend  and  colleague  of 
Stniensee,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Banish  &mily, 
but  Qwed  the  title  of  count  to  the  favonrite  minister. 
The  circamstance  of  his  birth  disposed  the  nobility  to 
Tieir  him  in  a  more  favourable  light.  ComparisonB  were 
frequently  made  between  them,  always  in  favour  of 
Count  Bnudt,  whoee  slightest  gesture,  it  was  pretended, 
gave  evidence  of  a  noble  descent 

According  to  our  autlftr,  the  count,  shortly  afler  their 
return  from  Holstein,  repaired  to  the  palace  of  Hirscbolm, 
situated  halt-way  between  Copenhagen  and  Elsinore; 
Its  diaaiwearaace  has  been  alluded  to  with  regret,  for 
thougb  Denmark  is  rich  in  rojtl  residences,  none,  like 
llirscfaolm,  represented  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  that 
calmioating  point  of  gorgeous  magnificence  and  human 
vanity,  and  was  therefore  called  me  Versailles  of  Den- 
mark. It  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  after  the  attack 
of  Lord  Cathcart  upon  Copenhagen  in  1807.  Our 
authors  mode  of  describing  the  destruction  of  this 
edifice  ia  worth  qooting : — 

"  Its  foundations  were  not  broken  up  by  the  hand  of 
time  ;  ite  halls  were  not  devastated  by  fire  like  those  of 
Cbristionsboi^.  No,  Hirscholm  fell  as  the  proud  tree 
of  the  forest  falls  before  the  rude  stroke  of  the  axe. 
The  hammer  rapidly  loosened  stone  from  stone,  the 
garnered  pomp  of  years  was  laid  waste  with  ruthless 
speed.  The  wind  now  sweeps  over  the  grassy  pUdn 
where  Hirscbolm  once  proudly  towered.  A  little 
church  is  bidlt  upon  the  site.  It  stands  lonely  and  for- 
saken, without  churchyard  or  spire ,-  where,  tlm>tigh  the 
green  waters  of  the  lake  are  to  be  seen  fragments  of 
broken  colnmns  and  fractured  capitals.  It  is  a  vast 
grave,  covered  with  a  trembling  turf.  Traveller,  pause  1 
a  palace  lies  beneath.  The  white  church  stands  as  a 
monument  on  the  grave  of  earthly  vanity.  It  is  sym- 
bolical, for  the  greatness  of  oian  passes  away ;  but  what- 
ever is  of  God  shall  have  eternal  life." 

The  splendid  saloons,  the  ornamental  gardens,  and 
high  terraces  of  the  palace  were  the  delight  of  CaroUne 
iiatilda.  The  andienc»chamber  was  particularly  splen- 
did, the  doors  and  puinels  being  inlaid  with  massive 
silver,  the  wunscotings  with  ebony  and  mother-of- 
peaii.  Policed  erystats  and  coloured  stones  sparkled 
evei7  where.  The  frames  of  the  laige  mirrors,  and  also 
of  the  chandeliers,  were  of  silver.  In  short;,  it  resembled 
the  palaces  we  r^d  of  in  fairj'  tales,  raised  by  an  en- 
chanter's wand,  and,  like  all  scenes  of  enchantment,  as 
rapidly  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  The 
mode  of  life  pursued  here  seemed  most  in  accordance 
with  the  queen's  iaste;  and,  while  at  this  country  reri< 
dence,  she  was  enabled  to  form  around  her  a  eirale  of 
almost  domestic  privacy.  The  ladies  of  the  court,  in 
imitation  of  her  example,  passed  most  of  their  time  in 
either  knitting  or  sewing  for  charitable  purposes ;  but 
theaathor  tells  UB,that&emthe  indifferent  air  with  which 
this  o4»nipation  was  pursued,  it  was  evident  it  was  rather 
j  in  eomplianee  with  the  wish  of  n^tyi  than  from  any 
I  real  interest  for  the  neoessitoos  class  of  the  oommnnifrjr, 
at  all  times  far  removed  from  the  notice  of  a  court.  In 
the  midst  of  peace- within,  dark  sterms,  however,  were 
gathering  tnta  without.  The  Danish  government  had 
tieen  engaged  for  some  time  in  an  nnsueeesstiil  expedi- 
tion against  Algiers.  A  general  discontent  pre^led 
among  the  sailors  of  the  Danish  flee^  lAieh  Stroenaee's 
measures  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  remove.  More 
I  ships  of  war  were  ordered  to  be  fitted  out^  and  the 
workmen,  as  well  as  the  sailors  employed,  were  com- 
pelled to  labour  withoot  wages.  After  a  lapse  of  some 
time,  they  determined  upon  seeking  either  justice  or 
revenge.  Several  thousand  of  the  malcontents  formed 
themselvOT  into  a  body,  and  marched  to  Hiraoholm, 
resolved  te  lav  their  wrongs  before  the  king.  The  mob 
I'urrounded  the  palace  gates,  which  thqr  ptesentlybnrsi 
Qpcu,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  eonii-yard.  On 


becoming  aware  of  the  tnmult,  and  bearing  the  shouts 
iwith  which  his  presence  was  demanded  at  the  balcony, 
the  king  hastily  left  the  saloon  where  the  royal  party 
were  aaaembled.  The  queen,  being  thus  left  alone,  was 
iqtpealed  te,  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  taken  in  this 
emeigency.  She  was  strongly  uiged  by  the  heads  of  the 
anti-English  party  to  command  me  guards  to  fire  upon 
the  moo.  This  proposal  was  indignantly  rejected  by 
the  queen,  who,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  great 
anxiety  that  the  mutineeiB  should  be  treated  with  aa 
much  leniency  as,  indeed,  the  nature  of  tbeirgrievances 
appeared  to  her  to  demand.  Struensee  was  wholly  un- 
prepared for  this  outbreak  of  public  opinion,  and 
shrinking  as  well  from  offering  counsel  to  his  sovereign 
on  this  occasion,  as  from  &cing  the  mob,  appears  to  have 
meditated  a  speedy  fiight  Bis  colleague.  Count  Brandt, 
unlike  his  friend,  displayed  both  courage  and  presence 
of  mind.  We  shall  here  make  a  diort  extract  from  the 
book,  descriptive  of  the  scene. 

"  llie  silence  of  thA,loon  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  hastening  footsteps.  Count  Brandt  led 
the  king  by  the  hand,  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
balcony,  followed  by  several  gentlemen.  The  count's 
counteounce  was  expressive  of  undaunted  determination, 
but  the  king's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floor,  and  there 
was  an  evident  reluctance  in  his  step,  as  if  Ibe  timidity 
of  his  character  shrunk  from  obeying  the  dictates  of 
a  sterner  will.  Struensee  also  was  among  those  who 
followed  the  king,  but  he  paused  without  the  door  of 
the  balcony,  prouibly  apprehensive  lest  his  presence 
should  call  forth  renewed  exprusiona  of  disapprobation. 
The  king  hastily  stept  into  ^«  balcony,  followed  by 
his  Boite,  but  made  an  involuntary  movement,  as  if 
about  to  reteeat,  at  the  shouts  of  acclamation  with 
which  he  had  been  greeted  ;  his  nerves  being  manifestly 
unequal  to  encounter  the  noise  of  the  tumult  Count 
Brandt,  on  the  contrary,  stepped  boldly  forward,  still 
retaining  his  hold  of  the  king's  hand.  He  endeavoured 
to  command  silence,  but,  as  the  shouts  continued,  the 
king,  after  repeatedly  bowing  to  all  sides,  uncere- 
mondously  withdrew  his  hand  m>m  Count  Brandt's,  and 
left  the  balcony  with  a  precipittmcy  which  alinost 
resembled  a  flight  Brandt  was  the  last  to  quit  his 
station ;  he  josUed  against  Struensee  as  he  passed,  as  if 
to  arouse  him  from  a  dieam,  and  when  he  closed  the 
door  of  the  balcony  behind  him,  it  was  with  a  violence 
that  caused  the  windows  to  rattle  and  re^ho  tlmraghont 
the  saloon." 

The  king  having  thus  deserted  his  post  H  was  urged 
on  Matilda  that  her  appearance  at  tbe  balcony  was  of 
the  highest  importance  at  this  moment ;  but  this  she 
refused,  allej^ng,  that  it  was  inconustent  with  her 
dignl^  as  a  queen,  and  unbecoming  her  sex,  to  step 
forward  and  court  applanse  like  a  stage  hendne.  _  The 
king  did  not  agiUn  appear;  but  the  mob,  on  receiving 
a  royal  meBsage,promisingttieredrefiBof  their  grievances, 
dispersed,  without  exhibiting  any  of  the  violence  which 
had  been  apprehended.  Prom  this  account,  which  Is 
received  as  historical  truth,  we  gain  a  still  farther  insight 
into  Matilda's  character.  Had  she  been  desirous  of 
forming  or  heading  a  party,  what  mig^t  not  have  been 
gained  by  her  addressing  the  people  at  this  critical 
juncture  1  With  a  spark  of  ambition  In  her  nature, 
would  it  have  been  possible  te  reust  the  impulse  which 
would  have  prompted  her  to  seize  the  evident  advantage 
of  the  mcnnentl  Had  she  appeared  at  the  balcony, 
how  difteeut  might  have  been  her  foto  I  And  yet  we 
wonld  not  venture  to  say  that  It  Tonld  have  been  a 
hwpier  one. 

We  have,  we  think,  detuled  some  circumstances 
hitherto  not  generally  known  in  England.  The  outline 
of  the  conclnding  chapter  of  Matilda's  short  but 
eventful  histoiy,  as  given  in  tiiis  book,  is  tdroady  ' 
fiunlUar  to  the  reader;  bnt  yet  it  mi^be  Interesting  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  views  entertained  by  our 
Danisk  author  ia  the  seeret  eanaes  that  ware  at  woric  to 
e0bet  the  rain  of  the  qnoen  and  her  ministers. 
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On  titeniively  mn^deriiig  UiMe,  there  is  thtt  strongett 
prosumptiTe  evidADce  in  her  bvour ;  and  no  iMs  strong 
tMtiiDonjr  aguDBl  tho  dowager  queen  and  her  putj. 
The  secreo;  with  which  the  whole  flchome  of  the  arregt 
of  SCatilda  ud  the  nUniiten  took  pUee,  at  the  early 
hoar  of  four  in  the  morning,  after  a  masked  ball, 
(January  101b,  1772),  may  indeed  be  coniidered  as  an 
almoat  oonclusire  refutation  of  tho  cbargee  brought 
against  the  queen.  The  Dowager  Joliana'e  enmity 
towards  her  was  such,  that  we  cannot  doubt,  could  any 
deUnqticney,  either  moral  or  political,  have  been  proted 
against  Matilda,  her  dii^race  would  hare  been  made  as 
public  as  her  arrest  was  private.  Besides  other  accusa- 
tions, she  and  the  ministers  were  chaiged  with  intending 
to  force  the  king  to  abdicate,  and  take  the  regency  into 
their  own  haoda.  At  an  early  boor  In  the  morning,  the 
Queen  Juliana  entered  the  king's  apartment,  and 
Informed  him  of  the  treasonable  deigns  meditated 
against  him;  though  startled  at  the  communication, 
he  doee  not  appear  to  have  giWh  credit  to  it;  and  it 
was  only  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his 
step-mother  that  he  o<msented  to  sign  the  order  for 
arrest,  which  consigned  his  young  queeir  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  fortrces  of  Cronborg,  and  the  fartMirites 
with  whom  he  had  a  few  hours  before  been  engaged  in 
the  familiarity  of  ooi^dlng  iBteroourae,  to  ehiUoa  and 
death. 

After  Matilda's  renoval  to  Cronborg,  the  queen 
dowager  came  prominently  forward.  Court  balls,  and 
fsstivitiee  of  all  kinds,  celebrated  the  triumph  of  her 
party;  perhaps  they  were  onconraged  with  a  Ticw  of 
diKipating  the  misgivings  that  would  naturally  arhie  In 
the  king's  mind.  The  author  winds  np  hia  rcfleetioos 
on  these  OTente  by  exdiUming, "  Would  that  this  chapter 
could  be  expunged  from  Denmark's  history  1" 

The  queen's  detention  at  Cronborg,  was  of  short 
duration.  Ueorgfe  III.  seems  to  have  ooneulted  Matilda's 
true  interests  by  remoTiog  her  from  a  eountry 
where  (mly  the  gloomiest  prospects  awaited  her.  On 
the  28dt  of  M«y>  three  frigates  under  the  command  ef 
Commodore  Maobride  arrived  in  the  Sound,  to  eonvey 
the  queen,  with  her  attwdanta,  (among  whom  was  Lady 
Mostyn,)  to  ZelL  Une  little  anecdoie  oonneeted  with 
her  embarkation  is  still  preserved  at  Elsinere.  Prom 
the  gates  Cronborg  to  the  quay,  the  path  was  eovered 
with  erinucm  eloth.  On  observing  this  nnleoked-for 
laa^ftstation  of  defennoe,  Matilda  ezelaimed,  "Thia 
for  met  what  mockeiy!" — We  shall  couolude  our 
eztraets  from  "  Oamle  Minder,"  nUh  the  Mthw's  de- 
scription of  the  embarkation. 

"  Spring  bad  returned  in  all  its  beauty— the  birds 
ware  sin^^,  the  beea  bummed  among  the  Vagrant 
flower  cups,  nature  unfbldad  her  stores  in  joyous  pride 
around  the  ^oemy  walls  of  Cronborg  Castle— for  nature's 
heart  bestows  not  one  sympathising  throb  on  the  caree 
and  sorrows  of  hnmaaity.  One  morning,  tewds  the 
close  of  Mmj,  the  beach  of  Elainwe  was  eovered  with 
crowds,  gazing  with  expectant  curiosity  at  three 
Unglisb  frigate^  with  waving  flags,  anehoied  in  the 
Sound  b^re  Oionborg,  where  the  waters  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltle  mingle^  and  besprinkle  with  ^ir 
foam  the  walls  «f  thisgothio  fortress.  A  bri^t  summer 
sun,  despite  the  sadness  of  the  ecoasion,  seemed  to  give 
the  seene  a  festal  air.  The  ipectaiors  had  already  waited 
for  some  time  in  silence,  annsual  in  so  numerous  an 
assemblage.  Meanwhile  boats  plied  baekwirds  and 
fonrards  ftom  the  Ugates  to  the  OaaUe,  and  prmnUoDS 
for  departure  were  every  where  to  be  sem.  At  length 
a  murmur  spread  throughout  the  crowd;  the  queen 
entered  the  boat.  A  thick  veil  covered  her  features, 
and  concealed  the  eheeks,  bedewed  with  tears,  which  she 
had  for  the  last  time  pressed  to  thoee  her  tender 
in&nt.  When  the  boat  piuhed  off  from  shore,  the 
royal  salt^  thondend  from  Um  English  Aigate^  and 
soon  shrouded  (he  silent  walls  of  Cronborg  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke*  whieh  oompaariwurtely  withdrew  from  the 
sight  of  Uu  uBfbrtvnate  qnean  the  prison  iriieK  she 


had  parted  for  ever  tnm  »  beloved  child.  It  aerated  u 
though  the  Ust  tie  whieh  bound  Caroline  MatUdtto 
Denmark  was  audibly  rent  aanoder  at  this  momwt.  She 
sMLk  back  in  the  boat  with  a  &int  shriek.  The  smoke 
undulated  in  dense  volumes,  and  eoncealed  the  best 
from  the  gase  of  the  assMUbled  crowd,  even  before  it 
reached  the  flrigatee;  when  it  dispened,  the  queen  hsd 
also  disappeared,  but  many  a  tearful  eye  waa  wsed 
towards  heaven,  and  many  a  loving  thooght  was  gira 
to  the  royal  exile.  The  (Hgatea  weighed  aaeber,  Ma 
sails  filled  with  a  gentle  toseca.  Slowly  they  ben  av^ 
the  yonthfhl  and  beautiful  qneed  from  the  aileBt  abon 
of  Denmark,  whleh  hot  a  few  yean  beAm  had  weleemcd 
her  wiUi  almost  idolatrous  acclamation.  Priitial 
death  led  MaUlda  to  a  living  gnve." — 

On  leaving  Denmark  the  qae«i  had  Jnat  entered  be 
twenty  Srat  year.  She  died  at  Zell,  th*  10th  ef  Ma;, 
17TS,  «t  a  malignant  fcrtr.  She  retained  her  consdess- 
nesB  to  the  laat,  ud  ihertly  before  ihe  ezpired,  axptesK^ 
her  perfect  foigiveneee  of  the  petseeuton  whoee  macki- 
nations  had  r^bed  her  of  a  throne,  and  of  whst  she 
fitr  mora  dearly  prized,  her  Cslr  ftme,  her  children,  lad 
her  friends.  In  bidding  adieu  to  Denmark,  radsaiH 
to  her  as  her  chUdim's  fhtheriand,  the  biUemees  d 
death  eeemed  to  have  passed,  and  she  waa  Tedgued,u< 
even  ehenfnl,  in  the  midst  at  ibie  UtUe  eonit  whiefa 
looked  np  to  her  with  admiring  sympathy  and  affeetioe. 
The  evening  oa  which  the  tidings  of  her  death  tmeM 
CopAihagen  had  been  fixed  for  a  court  ball,  which,  it 
keeping  with  the  conduct  of  MatUda's  enemiee,  was  bm 
poetponed.  The  Crown  Prince,  ber  eouj  (the  late  kia^.' 
was  required  to  attend.  We  have  rcaaoD  to  think  thM 
even  at  Us  eariy  age  the  imprasaiMi  ha  then  mmrti 
lasted  throughout  lift.  He  sems  to  hnra  dvdt  wiih 
tendemeea  on  the  lUghtest  Bwmeiial  of  his  inured 
mother. 

We  cannot  better  wind  up  onr  artiele  than  by  qnotia; 
the  words  of  the  devoted  eld  courtier,  as  giren  by  tbc 
author,  sxprMBtva  of  the  gmeral  fheling  on  the  ssK 

ject: — 

"  The  sorrow  at  tiie  queA's  death  waa  nnivenal  in 
Zell,  where  she  was  almeet  wotehipped  for  ber  msaj 
deeds  of  beoevelenoe,  and  yet  in  Copenhagen  the  Coin 
assembled  at  a  ball !  Who  now  bestows  a  th«i^t  «a 
Caroline  MatUd*  1  and  yet  how  many  did  not  oweheri 
debt  of  gratiiude  f  It  may  be  wiAd  both  at  tbe  qasca 
andofStmenaee,  that  they  each  poeseseed  great  virtan 
iadiaoraition  proved  their  niia;  srlme  iranM  have  no- 
dend  thair  position  seeore."  J.  F.  C. 


ROAI>«n>E  8KETCBES  Of  aEBllAITT  AKD 

TUB  OERMAKS.' 

No.  II. 

A»  now  begins  the  real  si^tsaer's  part  »l  tk 
Rhine— every  body  gets  out  Ua  Murn^,  adjnati  kit 
eye-glam,  and  calls  up  a  itMk  of  expieBrfona  edf  admire 
tion  and  delight.  Yemv  kdles  sigh  ao  thqy  pM> 
Neraanworth  and  the  RolaacUeok,  these  wbe  ham  teen^ 
German  rq>eattag  the  Hitter  Togganbntg,  and  ths« 
who  have  not  CampbeU's  Brave  Botaod,"  two  admiiaye 
poems,  each  with  tbe  asme  important  moral,  that  w 
irretrievable  step  Should  be  taken  tiU  yon  an  sen  d 
what  you  are  about  Then,  too,  there  is  tbe  Dngn 
fioek, nd  its  long  Merieaahoat  "the  bov^  StegM" 
and  the  "  hapleaeltKBmhelda.'  Bat  It  U  fuilhir  a^ 
when  you  get  amongst  tiie  castlei^  that  tbe  real  inm^ 
of  the  sosne  eommenees.  Such  a  referring  to  the  led 
books  !  such  a  disousing  as  to  which  ia  sneh  a  aug- 
end whieh  is  such  swrther  I  AH  this  has  one  advanta^ 
however,  that,  if  you  wish  to  get  into  ooaveraatioa  wii* 
any  partionlarly  intneating  damoeel,  the  pointteg  ^ 
of  these  relics  (v^ieh,  tkmgh  dedaied  1^  o«r  Munv  * 


(1)  OeatlBMl  ftsK  p.  ICS. 
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be  most  magnificctit  ruinii,  always  seem  to  me  to  bear 
a  horrible  resemhlance  to  broken-down  sheepcoles)  will 
generally  form  an  admirable  introduction,  and  the 
acquaintance  can  be  farther  cemented  by  a  relation  of 
their  peculiar  legends,  which,  of  course,  can  be  very 
easily  invented  tor  the  nonce.  The  most  curious  point 
about  these  same  castles  la  their  great  number.  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  former  times,  the  profes- 
sioa  of  gentleman  bandit  must  have  been  at  least  as 
much  overstocked  as  most  of  our  professions  are  now-a- 
days.  I  suspect,  if  the  matter  were  investigated,  it 
would  be  found  that  these  lordly  counts  and  barons,  for 
ail  their  quarterings  and  their  titles,  were  not  ao  well 
off  as  a  wesl^nd  pickpocket  in  good  practice. 

Marksburgh  is  the  castle  in  best  preserration,  and  is 
generally  visited  by  travellers  with  the  view  of  seeing  a 
real  Kitterschloss  of  the  middle  ages;  but  there  is  in  it, 
I  tliink,  little  besides  the  usual  vulgar  accompaniments 
of  dungeon  and  tower.  Those  who  wish  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  domestic  ehivairoos  life,  will  find  It  better  to 
visit  the  little  castle  of  Uheinstein.  It  is  a  mere  play- 
thing, being  fitted  up  as  a  sumuer  residence  by  Frhiee 
William  of  Prussia;  but  the  arrangements  of  the 
ancient  building  tiare  been  preserved  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  whole  Is  done  in  such  good  taste,  tlmt  the 
reality  of  it  is  much  greater  than  is  usual  in  toys  of 
this  kind :  it  is  tar  better,  for  instance,  than  the  royal 
eaatle  of  St(dxenfeli^  which  has  also  been  renovated  aiter 
the  antique,  but  In  9  completely  cockney  pasteboard 
style.  The  great  defect  of  Kheinsteiu  is  its  very  small 
size ;  the  kmghtly  hall  is  not  bigger  than  a  good-sized 
China  closet,  and  the  other  apartments  so  confined, 
that  the  Charivari  was  not  far  wrong  when  it  wickedly 
said,  Uiat,  if  tjueea  Victoria  wished  to  change  her 
stockings,  she  would  be  obliged  to  open  the  door  of  lier 
bedroom  in  order  to  have  space  for  tbe  operation. 

And  now,  when  you  have  reached  thus  fitr— that  is, 
when  you  liave  past  Coblcntz— you  cannot  wonder  that 
this  unfortunate  river  has  been  so  be-rhymed  and  be- 
scribbled.  Despite  the  blasting  influence  of  guides 
and  guide-book^— of  having  it  continually  ditmcd  into 
your  ears  what  yon  are  expected  to  admire,  and  of 
being  sumranded  by  dozens  who  are  utterly  incapable 
of  appreciating— in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  teel  the  enchantment  of  such  beauty.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  individual  aspects  of  beauty  which  strike  one ; 
there  is  &r  wilder  scenery  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Scotr 
land — as  much  rich  pastoral  beauty  in  K.mt  and  Devon- 
shire— asfinespecimeuaof  what  is  called  pureriver  scenery 
on  any  of  tbe  English  streams :  but  it  is  the  height  to 
which  all  these  ditterent  species  of  beauty  are  carried — 
the  constant  change  of  scene — the  blending  together  in 
an  iiarmoniouB  whole  objects  and  scenery  so  widely  dif- 
ferent, tliat  elsewhere  yuu  would  think  it  impossible 
they  should  be  coni^ruously  united.  It  is  this  bringing 
into  one  and  the  same  picture  the  softest  and  the 
wildest,  the  rocky  crag,  the  swelling  meadow,  the 
rushing  stream,  and  the  waving  wood— it  is  the  con- 
tinual sbifUng  and  changing  of  the  scene,  yet  retaining 
all  its  variety  and  all  its  beauty — which  constitutes  the 
peculiar  charm  of  the  Khine.  Kowhere  is  this  pecu- 
liarity more  observable  than  at  and  near  the  littie  town 
of  bingen  I  Oh  you,  who  are  in  haste,  and  yet  wish  to 
stop  a  day  or  two  at  some  place,  so  aa  to  be  able  to 
explore  one  point,  take  m;  adTiio,  and  let  that  point 
be  Jttingenl  You  will  there  find  almost  all  tbe  beauties 
of  the  ilbine  collected  together  within  a  day's  labour  of 
pleasure.  Go  to  tbe  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  river — it  is  not  a  very  difficult  climb— and 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  looking  at  the  view.  You  will 
be  told  that  you  see  eight  independent  countries ;  but 
that,  methinks,  is  not  of  much  consequence,  when  half 
of  them  are  not  bigger,  nor  half  so  w^thy,  as  so  many 
Knglish  shires  i  the  real  point  is  the  extent  and  mag- 
nilivencc  of  the  prospect.  Before  you  swell  the  vast 
plains  of  Frane^  itietching  far  away  into  the  distance, 
iruuted  by  Bingen,  with  ite  little  tribntaiy  stream,  and 


imbedded  in  vine-jo^ens  and  orchards ;  there,  to  Qa, 
left,  is  tlie  Rhine,  winding  down  to  Manheim,  and  theil 
pursuing  its  devious  course  amidst  the  woods  and  thd 
islets,  which  every  now  and  Ihen  sbroad  it  from  viewf 
yonder,  on  that  round  brown  hill,  that  huge  bam-like 
building  is  Metternich's  ehdteau,  Johannisberg,  ever 
honoured  in  the  topography  of  topers;  opposite  lies  Ingel- 
heim,  sunken  amougst  tittle  vine-clad  hills,  the  fhToorite 
retreat  of  Charlemagne ;  beneath  yon  unks  a  huge  pro- 
cipice,  many  hundred  feet  in  depth,  beside  which  the 
Rhine  roars  along,  washing  the  famous  island  castle  of 
Bishop  Hatto,  and  then  pursuing  its  noble  unswerving 
course,  amidst  mountain,  and  ruin,  and  vineyard,  till 
the  «ye  loses  it  as  it  passes  the  spires  of  Coblentz,  and 
the  massive,  battlemented  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  Qo 
and  see  this  view  in  the  afternoon,  wheh  the  declining 
Bun  is  pouring  a  flood  of  golden  radiance  over  all  the 
Rhine  land ;  look  at  it  as  you  ought,  enjoy  it  as  you 
ought ;  and  then,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  which  I  now  almost 
wish  had  never  been  said,  you  will,  even  though  your 
only  object  in  visiting  the  Rhine  was  to  say  you  bad 
been  there,  you  will  go  home  a  wiser,  aye,  and  a  better 
man. 

Another  reason  for  stopping  at  Bingen  Is,  thai  you 
will  find  the  White  Horse  a  very  comfortable  inn, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  the  Rhine  hotels, 
in  spite  of  tbdr  vaunted  magnificence,  Tlie  town  itaelf, 
and  more  especially  this  inn,  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  change  effected  in  this  coimtry  by  the  mania  for 
touring.  I  met,  (me  day,  at  the  table  dhole  there,  a 
verj'  gentlemanly  man,  a  professor  from  Carlsladt,  who 
told  me  that  he  remembered  tbe  day  when  Bingen  was 
a  small  hamlet  of  two  or  three  houses,  and  this  inn  a 
pul>lic  house,  with  a  couple  of  rooms,  whither  he  and 
his  fellow-students  were  wont  to  come  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  summer.  Bingen  now  is  a  thriving  country 
town,  with  several  hotels,  of  which  this  b  con^dered 
the  second.  The  landlord  seems  to  have  progressed 
with  his  house,  and  is  a  hale  corpulent  jolly-looking 
Boniface  of  sixty,  a  fine  hearty  fellow  to  talk  to,  and 
speaking  most  execrable  French.  He  took  us  to  see 
Ms  gar(»n  and  hia  aviary,  and  his  tame  roebuck ;  but 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  what  he  evidently  considered 
a  triumph  of  artistic  skill,  was  a  small  sumtner-house 
on  the  Dank  of  the  river,  the  windows  of  which  were 
formed  of  glass  of  different  colours,  so  that  the  land- 
scape might  be  viewed  at  pleasure  as  flaming  red  or 
sickly  yellow,  or  again  a  deep  blue. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  a  real  German  watering-place, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  mjty  reach  Wies- 
luiden  in  an  hour  or  two  from  Bingen.  t  eannot  say  I 
have  ever  found  much  to  interest  me  in  these  places. 
There  is,  as  usual,  a  great  number  of  narrow,  very  hot, 
very  dusty  streets,  with  nobody  in  them ;  and  there  is 
water  to  dnnk,  which  is  not  very  disagreeable,  unless 
you  look  at  the  well  whence  it  Is  drawn,  and  see  the 
thick  dirty-looking  scum  which  gathers  at  top.  There 
is  also  ^e  Coureaal,  a  magnificeiil  building,  in  tbe  true 
stucco  Greek  style,  in  the  colonnades  of  wlilch  is  held  a 
small  l)uaar,  where  you  may  buy  things  of  no  conceiv- 
able use  for  ten  times  their  proper  price.  The  principal 
hall,  however,  is  a  fine  room.  Here,  on  Sundays,  the 
table  dkdte  is  held,  and,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the 
Grand  Duke  oi  Nassau  (who  draws  his  principal  revenue 
from  these  baths)  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table,  in  order 
to  form  an  attraction  for  those  persons  who  may  wish  to 
say  that  they  have  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  that 
puissant  potentate.  Those  who  are  fond  of  seoiitg 
gambling  may  view  the  rou'ette  and  rouge-et  noir  tables 
in  full  operation,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Tome  it 
is  anything  but  a  pleasant  exhibition,  that  of  rational 
l>eingB  spending  day  after  day  in  such  a  pursuit.  It 
surely  argues  ill  for  the  moral  character  of  Germany, 
that  men  and  women,  even  of  rank  and  respectability, 
should  not  be  disgraced  by  being  seen  at  the  gambling- 
table  in  public.   It  Is  most  disgusting  in  the  women- 
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not  only  aa  being  more  onconsonant  irith  their  sex, 
but  becaaae  the  effects  produced  on  them  appear  to  be 
greater,  and  are  much  more  apparent.  I  remember  a 
woman  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  who  seemed  to  spend  her 
whole  Ume  at  the  rougeit^ir  table.  She  was  evi- 
dently, from  her  drees  and  appearance,  of  some  nnic, 
yonng,  and,  though  not  handsome,  decidedly  good-look- 
ing ;  bat  though  I  iiave,  I  believe,  had  opportunities  of 
neeing  some  of  the  most  degrading  phases  of  female 
depravity,  1  never  remember  anything  which  struck  me 
RO  much  as  the  expression  of  that  woman's  (aae,  as  she 
sat  coldly  marking  down  the  run  of  play,  or  as  it 
lighted  up  when  her  own  turn  came — there  was  in  it  a 
demoniacal  mialignity  of  cold-hearted  satisfiuiUon  what 
she  won,  and  a  Imid  glare  of  snppreBsed  fuiy  when  she 
lost,  which  was  perfectly  appalling.  If  there  ever  was  a 
woman  in  whom,  for  the  time,  every  good  and  holy 
feeling  seemed  to  iiave  been  blotted  out,  it  was  she. 

From  Wiesbaden  to  FrankfiirtHiQ-the-Mune  is  about 
an  .hour's  journey,  by  »  tremendously-jolting  ndlway ; 
and  travelling  by  this  conveyance  has  one  advantage, 
that  it  will  give,  even  to  the  most  unimaginative  person, 
an  exact  idea  of  what  traveUing  in  a  bathing  nutchine 
most  be— if  indeed  that  be  an  imagination  which  one 
would  wish  to  realize. 

Frankfort  ia  a  town  which  mnit  be  seen  by  evety  one 
who  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  Geimany  as  it  was  and 
is ;  it  is  the  centre  of  its  commercialpower,  as  it  is  the 
seatof  its  principal  political  engine — The  Confederation. 
Its  peculiar  position  too  as  one  of  the  few  remaining 
Free  Towns  gives  it  an  interest;  one  feels  as  if  going 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when  entering  a  town  which 
IB  in  itself  a  separate  mdependent  state,  and  a  stete  too 
of  no  mean  consequence.  It  has  a  curious  mediaeval 
effect,  the  seeing  the  town  garrisoned  bf  its  own  burgh- 
er troops,  bearing  people  talk  of  the  contingent  which 
the  tmon  furnishes  to  the  Qermanic  army,  and  being 
reminded  that  here  are  no  kings  or  dukes  to  be  looked 
to  as  gorcmois,  but  simply  the  burgomaster  and  his- 
citizen  council.  But  if  all  this  has  an  antique  effect, 
the  town  itself  does  not  seem  by  any  means  so  &r  back 
84  its  institutions.  Frankfort  u  sud  to  be  the  richest 
city  of  its  size  in  the  worid — a  town  of  millionaires — 
and,  in  good  sooth,  there  never  was  a  place  which  more 
exactly  answers  one's  idea  of  a  dty  of  merchant  princes. 
The  streets  are  broad,  cheerfiil-looking,  and  well  kept ; 
throngs  of  people  hun^  backwards  and  forwards  with 
that  peculiar  a^r  of  having  aome  object  in  view,  which. 
diatinguisheB  a  real  business  town ;  the  shops  are  large, 
gay,  and  evidently  enjoying  plenty  of  custom.  But  it  is 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  town  that  the  appearance  of 
quiet  weal^  is  most  striking.  Hero  are  the  residences 
of  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers.  Large  white 
mansions,  with  green  jalonsied  windows,  the  side  turned 
to  the  street,  and  the  entrance  by  a  court- yard — all  of 
these  houses  are  magnificent  from  their  size,  and  tho- 
roughly wealthy  in  look,  but  some  of  them  are  perfect 
palaces!  inclosed  in  beautiful  gardens,  adorned  with 
the  rarest  plants  and  most  beautiful  flowers,  massively 
camfortable,  and  yet  tastefiil  in  style,  and  aumptaoos  in 
decoration,  these  buildings  give  one  an  idm  of  real 
mercantile  power,  which  is  displayed  in  no  other  city 
j  in  the  world,  London  not  excepted;  for,  in  London, the 
I  gorgeous  abodes  of  our  merchants  are  mingled  with 
'  those  of  our  nobility,  whereas  in  Frankfort  aU  is  com- 
mercii^  splendour.  The  scene  in  the  public  gardens 
of  an  -evening  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  town. 
These  pleasure-grounds  were  ori^nally  the  ramparts, 
but  are  now,  as  at  Hamburg,  laid  out  in  beautiful  gar^ 
dens,  and  of  an  aftenKMm,  espeeiallr  on  holidays,  are 
thronged  by  people  of  all  vlasses.-^  The  promenade  la 
very  brilliantly  attended,  but 'the  drive  is  the  most 
striking  feature.  Here  are  to  be  seen  numerous  car- 
riages, accompanied  by  most  superb  chasseurs,  the  equi- 
pages being  such  as  to  sutpasa  anything  to  be  seen  on 
the  continent,  except  at  Vienna,  and  even  rivalling 
those  of  Hyde  Parh. 


With  all  this,  the  society  of  Frankfort  is  said  to  be 
tainted  with  the  usual  defectn  of  mercantile  communi-  | 
ties,  pride  of  purse,  ignorance  of  all  beyond  their  com- 
mercial ronUne.  A  curious  instance  of  the  sharp  eye 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  fine  town  keep  to  the 
main  chance,  la  the  regulation  agunst  allowing  paupers 
to  remain  in  the  city.  As  soon  as  a  person  is  convicted 
of  pauperism  he  is  forthwith  expelled ;  no  matter  where  ' 
he  is  to  go  to,  he  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  pollute 
the  ur  of  Frankfort  with  the  greatest  of  all  crimes — 
want  of  money.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  carelessness  of  every  thing  but  budness,  I  was  told 
a  story  of  a  person,  who,  inquiring  what  sort  of  house 
GoKthe's  was,  meaning  that  in  which  the  great  poet  was 
bom,  was  answered  that  It  was  an  excelleut  bouse,  in 
vciy  good  repute,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  busiDesa ;  it 
being  supposed  that  the  mercantile  house  of  that  name 
wasallnaedto.  And  yet,  the  people  of  Frankfort  would 
seem  to  be  great  encouragers  of  art  in  one  way,  for  th^ 
museum  contains  some  cS  the  finest  siKdmens  of  modem 
German  punting;  and  tiiecelebnte<t  statue  of  Ariadne, 
by  Danneker,  is  in  the  posoession  of  one  of  the  first  mer 
cnant«  there,  and  is  most  liberally  exhibited  to  strangers. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not  only  at  Fruikfort  that  the 
laying  out  of  lu-ge  sums  of  money  on  pictures  and 
sculpture  is  not  a  necessary  proof  of  taste  for,  or  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of,  art. 

As  yet,  however,  we  have  only  riven  one  view  of 
Prainkfort — we  have  only  seen  it  as  uie  flourishing  mer- 
cantile city  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  Its  mil- 
lionaire bankers,  and  peaceable  population.  There  is  ' 
another  porUon  of  it  not  so  unique,  but  veiy  interesting  ' 
to  those  who  are  not  going  farther  into  Oermany — 1 
mean  the  old  parts  of  the  town :  for  those  who  iure 
more  time  it  is  not  so  important,  because  other  plac«a, 
such  as  Nuremberg  and  ^tisbon,  present  better  speci- 
mens of  the  same  style.  There  Is  one  street,  however, 
quite  unrivalled  in  its  way—  1  mean  the  Jews'  Street 
where,  in  former  times,  all  and  now  most  of  the  Jews 
rcnide.  A  laige  portion  of  the  population,  and  more 
especially  of  the  richest  part  of  the  population,  of  Frank- 
fort, are  Jews ;  and  the  most  splendid  mansions  in  the 
new  town  belong  to  the  Hotfaschilds,  who,  in  fact,  ate 
natives  of  the  place ;  but  it  is  in  the  Juden  Oasae  tliat 
the  Hebrews  most  do  congregate,  and  it  ia,  in  truth,  a 
moat  extraordinary  scene.  Imagine  a  very  narrow 
lony  street,  of  very  old  high  houses,  with  pointed  gables, 
.projecting  windows,  and  heavy  galleries,  all  of  a  black 
colour,  BO  as  to  look  as  if  made  of  old  coffini^  swanus  of 
hook-nosed  and  very  ragged  children,  and  nnmberlesB  i 
very  ugly,  very  diHy,  and  veiy  old  women  (by  the  bye 
the  Mosaic  Arab  race  seems  to  have  a  special  faculty  for 

f reducing  hideous  specimens  of  the  female  antique), 
magine  the  utmost  extent  of  filth,  squalor,  and  wretch- 
edness, and  yet  apparent  contentment  and  real  activity, 
and  yon  have  the  Jews'  Street  of  Franikfort.   I  made'a 
point  of  visiting  it  more  than  once,  and  always  foimd  it 
interesting.   The  trade  carried  on  seemed  to  be  much 
the  same  as  in  the  generality  of  Jewish  communities — 
old  clothes,  rags,  old  iron,  old  furniture ;  such  were  the 
staple  articles  of  traffic  The  people  exhibited  the  usual 
shrewdness  of  their  race,  mingled  with  a  touch  of  Ger- 
man openness  and  humour;  they  seemed  pleased  at  the 
curiosity  manifested  about  them,  and  pomted  out  any- 
thing which  they  thou^t  most  worthy  of  observation.  , 
The  age  of  the  houses  is  evidently  veiy  great ;  one  proof  • 
of  their  antiquity  being  the  strength  of  the  doors,  and  I 
the  thick  bars  before  the  small  windows,  marks  of  a  ' 
period  when  to  be  a  Jew  was  necessarily  to  stand  in 
danger  of  life  and  limb.  Themotlier  of  the  Rothschilds 
ma  said  still  to  live  in  this  street,  and  her  house  wu 
pointed  out  to  me — whether  her  residence  there  be  fact 
or  fiction,  I  can  only  say  it  would  take  a  good  deal  to 
persuade  me  to  live  there,  even  to  be  a  Kothscluld :  i 
however,  tastes  differ.  - 

The  other  parts  of  the  old  town  are  not  bo  corioos, 
but  yet  well  worth  oba^rration.    The  namnr-paved  I 
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streets,  with  the  high  hooMS,  the  heavy  vindvira,  and 
the  lampB  hangiaff  sciohb  the  nwd,  bring  one  back  to 
those  durs  when  ue  borgben  of  Frankfort  had  not  un- 
frequently  to  buckle  on  armour  in  defence  of  their  com- 
merce against  the  predatory  noblee  around,  when  Diete 
met  wiUiin  the  sneltering  walla  of  the  town,  and 
Emperors  were  elected  in  the  old  cathedral,  and  feasted 
in  imperial  state  in  the  town-haJL  These  two  build- 
ings are  amongst  the  most  cnrioua  ot  the  dty;  with 
little  of  architectural  beauty  to  recommend  them,  they 
yet  have  a  quaint  and  imposing  air,  which  at  once 
strikes  the  spectator,  and  one  cannot  help  pausing  for 
a  moment  to  reflect  on  all  they  have  seen,  tne  changes 
they  have  witnessed,  and  the  centuries  that  have  paB»ed, 
since  they  were  the  arena  of  lordly  pomp  and  political 
strife. 

The  finest  part  of  the  old  town,  I  tJduk  of  the  whole 
city,  is  by  the  ^de  of  the  river  Maine.  The  houses  here 
are  of  many  stories ;  and  as  a  friend  of  mine  lived  in 
one  a  good  way  up,  I  had  the  advantage  of  enjoying  the 
view  from  his  windows.  Here,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream,  is  the  ancient  suburb  of  Saxenhausen  (ori- 
ginally a  colony  of  pagan  Saxons  transported  thither 
by  Cfaariemagne),  its  Tenerable  looking  nooses  washed 
by  the  river ;  beyond  lie  gardens  and  verdant  hills,  and 
beneath  yon  is  the  H^e,  crowded  with  Wges,  and 
bordered  by  the  busy  wtiarvea— whilst  across  it  stretches 
the  old  bridge,  one  of  the  most  pjctoresque  in  Germany, 
with  its  huge  mouldering  but  still  sturdy  piles,  over- 
grown by  puadUc  climbers.  This  has  alwi^  ifipe«red 
to  me  one  of  the  finest  street  views  in  Germany,  n>d  I 
would  advise  any  one  who  can  to  see  this  view  from  one 
of  the  uppermost  stories  of  these  hoases ;  it  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  curious  charac- 
ter of  the  houses  themselves.  They  cannot,  however, 
I  be  very  pleaaant  residencee  in  winter,  for,  if  the  river 
I  liaes,  Uiey  are  inevitably  flooded ; — my  friend  told  me, 
I  that,  for  a  considerable  time  during  last  winter,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  row  up  to  the  first  floor  in  a  boat,  a 
mode  of  entry  which  maybe  pleasantenongh  in  Venice, 
l>ut  must,  I  should  think,  be  quite  the  reverse  here. 

In  the  centre  of  the  bridge  stands  an  old  statue  of 
Charlemagne,  of  red  stone,  and  very  mde  workmanship. 
Passing  it  one  evening,  and  observing  It^  appearance  of 
great  antiquity,  the  thought  struck  me  to  ask  whether 
there  were  no  traditions  as  to  its  being  in  the  habit  of 
walking,  a  custom  to  which  old  statues  in  alt-  places  are 
Ko  much  addicted.  My  friend,  in  reply,  told  me  t^e 
following  story,  for  the  truth  of  which,  nowerer,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  vouch. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  dwelt  in  one  of  the  little 
streets  which  run  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Maine,  a 
cobbler  named  Hans  Fodu,  or  as  we  should  sty,  Jack 
Fox.  He  was  a  good-heuied  merrr  Utde  fellow,  a 
(kvourite  with  every  one,  and  so  good  a  workman  that 
he  must  have  thriven  had  it  not  been  for  one  unfor- 
tunate biling  which  threatened  to  be  his  rain.  Hans 
was  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  good  beer,  and  many  a 
customer  he  lost  and  many  a  pair  of  boots  he  spoiled 
in  consequence.  In  vain  did  his  mother  scold  and  his 
wife  entreat,  Hans  could  not  get  over  this  weakness. 

One  night  the  little  cobbler  was  returning  home  from 
a  tremendous  jollification  ;  it  was  his  Saint's  festival, 
and  he  thought  he  was  in  honour  bound  to  be  merry  on 
that  day ;  not  that  he  was  thoroughly  drunk,  for,  as  he 
kept  repeating  to  himself,  it  was  impoarible  itshould  be 
so,  tinea  be  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  was  avything 
but  sober.  However  he  staggered  along,  witb  some 
difficulty  keeping  out  of  the  river,  till  he  came  to  the 
bridge.  The  moon  was  shining  brif^tly,  and  the  old 
fitatue  of  the  Emperor  stood  out  in  strong  relief  against 
the  dark  houses  on  the  other  side.  Somehow  the  idea 
Hlnick  Hans  that  he  would  go  and  have  a  look  at  the 
figure  before  finally  returning  home.  Accordingly  he 
j  wilked  over  to  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  leaning 
against  the  parapet,  stood  gadng  intenuy  nA  the  statue. 
I    He  was  quite  alone^  and  might  nave  remained  there  a 


few  minutes,  when  the  cathedral  clock  solemnly  tolled 
out  the  hour  of  twelve.  Scarcely  had  the  last  stroke 
died  away  in  the  air,  when,  to  the  cobbler's  astonish- 
ment, the  stone  Emperor  nodded,  as  if  beckoning  to 
him ;  he  oould  not  believe  bis  eyes ;  but  the  motion  was 
distinctly  repeated.  Hans,  however,  could  not  leave 
the  friendly  wall  which  supported  him  :  there  were 
more  reasons  than  one  for  this.  What  then  was  his 
horror  when  the  statue,  gradnallysw^mng  itself  to  and 
fro,  at  length  desceudea  from  its  pedeebil,  and  moved 
across  the  bridge  to  where  he  stood  paralyzed  with 
terror  1 

"  ^yho  art  thou,  fellow?"  asked  the  figure  in  a  hollow 
voice,  which  curdled  the  cobbler's  blood. 

"A  poor  cobbler,  Hans  Fochs,  please  your  Mtyesty," 
was  the  tremulous  reply. 

"Art thou  a  native  of  Frukfortr 

"Yes." 

"AndagoodCatboUcr 

"Yes." 

"Good.  Bear  up  our  train,  and  follow  me."  So  say- 
ing, the  statue  turned,  and  made  as  if  it  would  proceed 
towards  the  dty. 

Hans  hardly  knew  how  to  aot  A  train  carved  ont  of 
stone  was  a  thing  which  scarcely  required  to  be  borne 
up ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commands  of  a  moving 
and  speaking  statue  were  not  to  be  despised.  So,  stoop- 
ing down,  he  took  hold  of  the  train  and  followed  the 
Emperor ;  the  stifihees  of  this  article  of  dress  having  at 
least  this  advantage,  that  Hans,  by  leaning  agi^st  it, 
made  a  shift  to  proceed  much  more  ateadily  than  he 
oonid  otherwise  have  done.  They  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  entered  the  city,  the  cobbler  wondering  all  the  time 
what  had  become  of  the  town-watch,  not  one  of  whom 
was  to  be  seen :  the  streets,  too,  were  quite  deserted, — 
there  was  not  even  a  light  in  any  one  window.  JThus 
they  passed  along  in  silence  and  solitude  Ull  they  stood 
beside  the  Saalhoof,  that  hu^,  gloomy  building  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Carlovingian  Palace.  Here  they 
stopped,  and  the  statue  spoke  again. 

"Mortal,"  it  said,  "koow  that  here  lies  a  mighty 
treasure,  bound  under  a  tremendous  apell,  which  I  alone 
can  loose.  The  counter  spell  can  be  taught  only  to  one 
who  meetb  me  alone  at  midnight  on  ihe  bridge,  and 
who  must  be  a  native  of  this  town,  a  good  Catholic,  and 
free  from  taint  of  dmnkenness.  Thou  art  all  these 
threer 

Now,  had  this  question  been  put  to  honest  Hans  on 
the  bridge,  he  would  at  once  have  confessed  the  state  he 
knew  himself  to  be  in,  and  been  glad  to  have  got  off 
so  cheap.  But  he  had  natural  courage  enough  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Dutch  article,  and  his  walk  had  fami- 
liarized him  with  the  statue;  besides,  the  treasure — 
should  he  give  that  up  for  a  [ordonable  fib  1  Thon^ts 
of  Hochheuier  ami  J<uiannisbeiS)  instead  of  washy  beer, 
passed  through  his  mii^.  Mid  he  answered  at  once, — 

"  Ja  wohl." 

"Good,  thfln,"  replied  the  statue.  "Bepeatttke  verses 
after  me— 

<  When  the  night-bird  ihrieleth  dread, 
And  the  gravea  give  up  their  dead.' 

But  the  additional  courage  which  Hans  now  felt  had 
one  evil  eff'ect^ — so  long  as  he  was  in  extremity  of  terror, 
he  was  comparatively  sober ;  but  his  sobriety  fled  with 
his  fear,  and  he  now  could  scarcely  stutter  out  with  a 
hiccnp— 

"  When  the  dead  bin)«— what  is  it  1  Bonnerwetter!" 

"Wretch,  thou  art  drunk  !"  cried  the  statue,  with  a 
hideous  frown. 

"  Not  drunk,  your  H^eety ;  only  jolly,"  replied  Hans 
with  a  shout,-and  an  attempt  at  a  reverence. 

"Miserable  man,  receive  the  reward  of  thy  folly," 
answered  Xbo  Emperor;  and,  tainng  bis  heavy  stone 
sceptre,  he  struck  the  cobbler  such  a  stunning  blow  on 
the  bead,  that  he  reeled  and  fell  sensotei  to  the  ground. 
As  he  awoke  from  his  insensibility  he  felt  a  sensation 
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of  Ibtense  pain  in  Ui«  h«ad—t«ii  tliouttmd  lights  danced 
kround— and  a  rough  voice  called  out — 

"  Potz  tausendj  the  drunken  Bchelm  has  ftdlto  against 
the  kerb-stone  and  cat  bis  head  open." 

Hi  was  lying  on  the  bridge,  opposite  the  old  statne, 
which  stood  grim  and  mottonleBs.  Around  him  were 
some  of  the  city  guard,  who  took  him  to  the  watch- 
house,  where  his  head  was  bound  up. 

Kezt  morning  Hana  went  home  to  his  wlAj  i  sadder 
but  a  wiser  man ;  for,  from  that  day,  he  never  was  Intotl- 
teted  again.  Drink,  he  said,  had  been  the  cause  of  hia 
losing  the  apell-bound  treasure,  and  that  was  an  iiyury 
which  must  part  the  best  of  friends.  Uana'  wife  said 
nothing ;  but,  in  her  own  mind,  she  thought  he  had 
got  a  far  greater  treasure,  for  he  had  got — sober. 

So  there  is  my  story  of  the  statue  on  the  bridge  of 
Frankfort ;  and  I  dare  swear  it  is  as  genuine  ft  legend 
as  one  half  of  thoae  told  in  the  Quide-books. 


THB  CATERIT  OF  TEEBMALLIK.' 

tam  following  aceennt  of  Uiis  rAnarkable  natural 

curiosity  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readens,  as  the  book 
from  wnicb  we  extract  it,  t'sptatn  bursiem's  Peep  into 
I'oorkisthan,  has  only  juut  issued  from  the  press.  Alter 
giving  an  account  of  his  journey  from  Oabul  to  the 
Doahu  in  Toorkisthan,  the  author  thus  proceeds : — 

"  ThefoUowiug  morning,  as  we  were  preparing  to  start, 
1  happened  to  enter  into  eouvenstion  with  an  aged 
Mooian,  the  solitary  cicerone  of  the  i>oaftb,  who  gave 
us  a  brief  but  very  extraordlnaiy  account  of  a  carera 
about  seven  miles  off.  Onr  eurioeity  was  so  much  ex- 
cited by  the  marvellous  details  we  beard,  that  we  deter- 
mined to  delay  our  departure  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  much  of  nia  story  was  due  to  the  wild 
imagmauoD  of  oar  informant.  We  accordingly  gave 
orders  to  unsaddle,  and  communicated  our  intentions  to 
the  Khaa.  At  linti  he  strongly  urged  us  not  to  put  onr 
plan  into  execution ;  declarmg  that  the  cave  was  the 
domicile  of  the  evil  one,  and  that  do  stranger  who  bod 
presumed  to  tntmde  upon  the  privacy  of  the  awlul 
inhabitant  had  'ever  returned  to  tell  oif  whUt  he  had 
seen.  It  will  easily  b«  Imsgiaed  that  these  vamings 
only  made  us  more  determined  upon  visiting  the  spot. 
At  length,  finding  our  resolution  immovable,  the  Khan, 
much  to  our  astonlahment,  declared  that  it  %aB  not 
from  personal  tear,  bat  from  anxiety  for  our  safety,  that 
he  liad  endeavoured  to  deter  ua,  but  that,  as  we  were 
obstmat^  be  would  at  least  afford  us  the  advantage  of 
his  protection,  and  aotompany  us.  I  confess  we  were 
not  sangalne  in  our  expectations  that  he  would  keep  his 
word,  aud  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  him  shortly 
alter  issue  forth  from  hts  fort,  fully  armed,  and  accom- 
pamed  by  his  principal  followers,  ffe  immediately 
made  all  neceauary  preparations,  and  started  on  our 
visit  to  bii  ttatauic  m^esty. 

A  bridle-path  conducted  us  for  some  miles  along  the 
edge  of  a  gentle  alream,  whose  banlu  were  elothed  with 
long  luxuriant  grass  extending  on  either  side  for  a  few 
hundred  yards.  We  proceeded  rapidly  at  hrst,  keeping 
our  honM»  at  a  hand  gallop,  as  tne  path  was  smooth, 
and  also  to  escape  Iroqi  tue  myriadjt  of  forest  flies  or 
bloodsackera,  vluch  were  perpetually  hovering  around 
us,  and  irritating  our  cattle  almost  to  madness  when- 
ever we  were  obliged  to  slacken  our  pace;  our  tor- 
mentors, however,  did  not  pursue  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  pasture  land,  so  that  we  were  glad  to  exchaiige 
the  beauties  of  the  prairie  for  the  stony  b&rren  ground 
which  succeeded  it.  VVe  soon  reached  the  base  ot  a  hilL 
Inun  wheuce  the  wished  for  cavern  was  vldble,  rituated 


(1;  Jc  Tom  "  A  Peep  into  Toorkiithaii,"  b;  Caplain  KoHo  Buts- 
leiu,  iMudoii.  KicbiuUaoii,  ItHfl.— A  Ixuk  m  wuieti  will  be  found 
nuwy  entertaining  pttrucolars  legaiding  a  coontiy  which  recent 
events  have  made  ol  much  intercut  in  ►■wglsTid. 


about  half  way  up  Its  Ihet.  We  were  how  obliged  to 
dismonht,  a&d  leaving  our  hones  under  thi  charge  of 
an  Uzbeg^who  couM  hardly  conceal  his  delight  at  being 
selected  ibr  the  least  dangerous  duty,  ve  commenced 
the  ascent. 

During  our  lide,  I  had  endeavoured  to  gather  a  few 
more  particulars  concerning  the  dreaded  cavern,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  anticipated  horrors 
dwindled  away  cimaidenibly  as  we  approached  it ;  still, 
enou^  of  the  marvQllons  remained  to  keep  my  euriotity 
on  the  stretch.  Shah  Pursund  Khan  confessed  that  he 
was  not  positive  that  the  devil  actually  lived  there,  but 
still  he  said  it  was  very  probable ;  he  had  &nt  heard  of 
^e  existence  of  the  cave  when  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  Doafib,  twelve  yeaisago,  &om  the  very  Moolah  who 
was  our  infoimaut.  Urged  by  a  curiosity  similar  to 
onr  own,  he  had  ventured  some  UtUe  distance  Inddc^ 
bat  suddenly  he  came  upon  the  print  of  a  naked  foot, 
and  beside  it  another  extraordinary  impression,  which 
he  suspected  to  Be  from  the  foot  of  Sheitan  (the  devil) 
himself;  quite  satished  that  he  bad  gone  fhr  enough, 
he  retreaUd  precipitately,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
had  never  intruded  again.  He  argaed,  that  any  homan 
being  living  la  the  cave  would  require  sustenance,  and 
of  coutM  would  purchase  it  at  lus  fort,  which  was  the 
only  one  where  the  neceasaiies  of  life  could  be  procured 
for  many  miles  around ;  but  he  knew  every  one  that 
came  to  him,  and  no  stranger  had  ever  come  on  such 
an  errand;  he  therefore  concluded  with  an  appealing 
look  te  the  MoidiUi,  who  was  with  us.  The  Moolah, 
however,  hsd  a  tale  of  his  oirn  to  tell,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  great  respect  for  the  superstitious  fears  of  his 
patron.  "  The  name  of  the  cavern  is  Yeermallik,  and 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,"  said  he,  tattling  himself 
in  his  saddle  for  a  long  stoty.  "  In  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion, six  hundred  years  ago,  of  Ghengis  Khan  the 
Tartar,  seven  hundred  men  of  the  Uusareh  tribe,  with 
their  wives  and  famibes,  and  a  stock  of  provisions,  took 
possession  of  this  cavern,  hoping  to  escape  the  fUry  of 
the  ruthless  invader,  and  never  stirred  beyond  its  month. 
But  the  cruel  Genghis,  after  wasting'  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword,  set  on  foot  a  strict  seiu-ch  for  tiuch  of  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  as  had  fled  from  his  tytanpy. 
His  bloodhounds  soon  scented  the  wretched  Uusvchs 
and  a  strong  party  was  sent  to  drive  them  from  their 
place  of  refuge,  but  despair  lent  to  the  be^^ed  a 
courage  which  was  not  the  characteristic  of  their  tiibo, 
and,  knowing  that.  If  taken  alive,  a  lingering  torture  and 
cruel  death  would  be  their  bte,  they  resolved  to  make 
good  their  defence  at  every  hazard.  The  mouth  of  the 
cave  was  small,  and  no  sooner  did  the  invaders  rush  in 
than  tb^  were  cut  down  by  those  intiide ;  in  vain  were 
more  men  throat  in  to  take  the  place  of  those  slain ;  the 
advantages  of  position  were  too  great,  and  they  were 
obliged  at  length  to  desist.  ButUengbis  was  not  to  be 
balked  of  his  victims,  and  his  devilish  cunning  nug- 
gested  tha  expedient  of  lighting  straw  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  to  suffocate  those  inside ;  but  the  size  of  the 
place  prevented  his  plan  from  taking  eSect;  so  he  at 
last  eommanded  a  la^  fragment  of  rock  to  be  rolled 
to  thb  month  of  the  cavern,  adding  another  as  a  support, 
and  having  thus  effectually  barred  their  exit  he  cruelly 
abandoned  them  to  their  fiite.  Of  courae  the  whole 
party  suffered  a  miserable  death,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
spirits  of  the  murdered  men  that,  wandering  about  and 
hauuiiug  It,  have  given  a  suspicions  character  to  the 

Slace;  biiV  conclnded  he,  rather  dogmatically,  "the 
evU  does  not  live  there  now— it  is  too  c<dd  I  V 
After  scrambling  over  loose  stones,  climbing  up 
precipices,  and  crawling  round  the  projecting  rockt, 
which  consumed  an  hour,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  smail 
ledge  in  front  of  the  outer  aperture,  which  wa^  neax ly 
circular,  and  about  fifty  feui  high.  We  were  now  in 
a  cavern  apparently  of  no  great  extent,  and,  as  1  could 
not  discover  any  other  passage,  I  began  to  fancy  that  it 
was  for  this  paltry  hole  we  had  undergone  so  much 
faUgoe,  and  had  htA  oar  e^wctaliona  raised  m  hij^h. 
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I  vaa  abont  to  give  ntMrftnce  to  ta^  dlBappointment 
when  I  perceiTed  the  Usbegs  prepanne  their  torches, 
ftud  srraDgiDg  the  line  of  march,  in  idiich  it  eeemed 
that  no  one  waa  anxlooB  to  take  precedence.  2  noir 
began  to  look  abont  me,  in  the  hope  that  there  waa 
something  more  to  be  seen,  and  was  delighted  to  ob- 
aerre  one  adTenturous  hero  with  a  torch  disappear 
behind  some  masses  of  rock'.  We  all  followed  our 
leader,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that,  one  b;  one, 
ve  managed  tp  squeeze  oureelves  through  a  narrow  gap, 
between  two  j^ged  n>ck%  which  I  presume  I  am  to 
eonader  as  the  identical  ones  that  were  rolled  to  the 
mouth  six  himdred  yean  ago,  at  the  stem  commaDd  of 
the  Tartar  Attila. 

I  confess  that  hitherto  I  had  treated  the  Uoolah's 
account  aa  an  idle  tale ;  my  unbelief,  however,  was 
qaiekly  removed,  for,  just  as  we  entered  the  narrow 
paaMg6,  the  light  of  the  torches  itti  Tor  an  instant 
thrown  upon  a  group  at  human  skeletooB.  I  saw  them 
but  for  one  instant,  and  the  sight  was  quite  sofficient  to 
raise  my  drooping  curiosity  to  its  former  pitchi 

We  proceeded  down  the  sloping  shaft,  occasionally 
bruisiiig  ourselves  against  its  jagged  sides,  nntil  our 
leader  auddenlf  came  to  a  dead  halt  I  was  next  to 
him,  and,  commg  up  aa  close  as  1  could,  I  ftound  that 
one  step  fhrther  wonld  have  precipitated  the  adven- 
turous guide  into  an  abyss,  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
which  were  undistingnishabte ;  after  gazing  for  a  mo- 
ment into  this  apparently  insurmonntable  obBtacle  to 
©nr  further  progress,  I  could  just  perceive  a  Harrow 
ledgti  about  sixteen  feet  below  me,  that  the  eye  conid 
tracie  for  a  few  yards  only,  beyond  which  It  was  lost  In 
the  deep  gloom  Burrounding  ng.  Our  eondnctor  had 
already  made  tip  his  mind  what  to  do ;  he  proceeded 
te  unwind  hie  long  narrow  turban,  composed  of  cotton 
elotb,  and  called  to  his  comrades  to  do  the  same ;  by 
joining  these  t<^ther  they  formed  a  kind  of  rope,  by 
means  of  which  we  gradnallj  lowered  each  other,  till  at 
last  a  party  ten  in  number  were  safbly  landed  on  the 
lec^.  We  left  a  eonple  of  men  to  haul  as  up  on  our 
return,  and  proceeded  on  onr  way,  groping  along  the 
brink  of  the  yawning  chasm.  Krery  now  and  then, 
loose  stones,  set  in  motion  by  onr  feet,  would  ellp  into 
this  bottomless  pit,  and  we  could  hear  them  bounding 
down  from  ledge  to  ledge,  smashing  themselves  into  a 
tiioQsand  firagmenta,  till  the  echoes  so  often  repeated 
irera  Itte  the  independetit  file-firing  of  a  battaUon  of 
Infikatry.  Sometimes  the  narrow  path  would  be  covered, 
for  a  diatanee  of  many  feet,  with  a  smooth  coat  ot  ice, 
and  then  it  was  indeed  dangerous.  After  moving  on  in  this 
way  for  some  minutes,  the  road  gradually  widened,  till 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  damp  and  dripping  flooring  of 
a  chamber  of  unknown  dimensions.  The  torch-light 
waa  not  strong  enough  io  enable  as  to  eonc^ve  the  size 
of  this  subterraneous  hall,  but  all  around  us  lay  scattered 
mehmchoty  proofs  that  there  was  some  nad  foundation 
for  die  Moowi's  story.  Ututdreds  of  human  skeletons 
were  strewed  annmd  ]  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate 
these  mournful  relics  presented  themselves ;  they  were 
very  perfect,  and  had  evidently  not  been  distnrl>ea  since 
death.  Some  had  more  the  appearance  of  the  shfivelled- 
■p  remains  wliicb  we  find  in  tbe  Morgne,  on  the  rosd  to 
the  Gnmd  St.  Bernard,  and  lay  abont  us  in  all  the 
varied  positions  Induced  by  their  miserable  fate.  Here 
it  seemed  that  a  group  had,  while  sufficient  strength 
yet  remained,  huddled  themselves  together,  as  if  to 
keep  up  the  vital  warmth  of  which  death  so  slowly  and 
yet  so  surely  was  depriving  them.  A  little  farther  on 
was  a  figure  ih  a  sitting  posture,  with  two  inbnts  still 
eUmed  in  ita  bony  arms  :  and  ^en  ag^,  the  eye  would 
fall  npon  some  solitary  figure  with  outstretched  limbs, 
as  if  conrting  that  death  which,  on  the  Instant,  re- 
sponded to  uie  call.  Involuntarily,  my  thoughts  re- 
curred to  Dante's  beantlftil  description  of  the  Comte 
Ugolino's  children,  and  their  piteous  end  in  the  Torre 
deila  Fame — bnt  here  a  sickening  sense  of  the  dreadful 
reality  of  the  horron  which,  H  waa  evident  from  these 


tnute  memoHals  of  mta's  ehiMty  to  bis  fellow,  had  been 
endured,  quite  oppressed  me,  and  I  wished  I  had  never 
visited  the  spot.  I  felt  myself  so  much  harrowed  by  this 
sad  scene,  that  1  endearoured  to  distract  my  attention ; 
but  what  was  my  astodishment  when  my  eye  fell  upon 
the  print  of  a  naked  human  f()ot,and  beside  it  the  distinct 
mark  of  tbe  pointed  heel  of  the  Affghan  boot.  I  hope 
my  reader  will  give  me  credit  for  truth — I  can  assure 
him  that  it  was  some  time  before  t  could  believe  my 
own  eyes,  though  t  eonsideied  that  the  result  of  our  ex- 
ploratitms  would  expl^n,  in  part,  the  dght  which  ap- 
peared to  me  so  extraordlnaiy,  and  which  tallied  so 
strangely  with  the  footprinta  which  liad  frightened 
BhahPurskund  Khan  twelve  years  ago.  1  was  still  ab- 
sorbed in  reflections  of  no  very  gay  colour,  when  one  of 
the  attendhnts  warned  me  that  if  I  staid  all  day  among 
the  "  dead  people,"  there  would  not  be  sufficient  oil  to 
tehA  the  totches,  and  we  should  be  unable  to  visit  the 
ice  caves.  I  was  immediately  roused,  and  proceeded 
onwards  with  the  party  through  several  low  arches  and 
smaller  caves.  Suddenly  a  strange  glare  spread  Itself 
about  me,  and,  after  a  few  more  steps,  a  magnificent 
spectacle  presented  itaell  In  the  centre  of  a  ]&rge  c3,tc 
stood  an  enormous  mass  of  clear  ice,  smooth  and  po- 
lished as  a  mirror,  and  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  bee- 
hive, with  Its  dome^haped  top  just  touching  the  long 
icicles  which  depended  from  the  jagged  surface  of  the 
rock.  A  small  aperture  led  to  the  interior  of  this 
wonderftd  congelation,  the  walla  of  which  wete  nearly 
two  feet  thick ;  the  floor,  sides,  and  roof  were  aniooth 
and  slippery,  and  our  figures  were  reflected  from  floor 
to  oriling  and  from  side  to  side  in  endless  repetitions. 
The  inMde  of  this  chilly  abode  waa  divided  into  several 
compartments,  of  every  fantastic  shape ;  in  some,  the 
glittering  icicles  hung  like  curtains  from  the  roof;  in 
others,  the  vault  was  smooth  as  glass.  Beautlfully 
brilliant  were  the  prismatic  colours  reflected  from  tbe 
varied  surfEice  of  the  ice,  when  the  torches '  flashed 
suddenly  upon  them,  as  we  passed  from  cave  to  cave. 
Around,  above,  beneath,  everything  was  of  solid  ice ; 
and,  being  unable  to  stand,  on  account  of  ita  slippery 
nature,  we  slid  or  rather  glided  mysteriously  along  this 
hall  of  spells.  In  one  of  the  largest  ^compartments  the 
icicles  had  reached  the  floor,  and  gave  the  idea  of  pillars 
supporting  tiie  roof.  Aitogether,  the  sight  was  to  me  as 
novel  as  It  was  magnificent;  and  I  only  regret  that  my 
powers  of  description  are  inadeqtiate  to  do  justice  to 
what  I  saw. 

After  wandering  for  som^  time  amongst  these  eztra- 
ordinaiy  chamber*,  we  proceeded  further  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  caverns  in  which  they  were  formed.  These 
seemed  to  branch  out  into  Innumerable  galleries,  which 
again  intersected  each  other.  Sometimes  they  expanded 
into  halls,  the  dimensions  of  which  our  feeble  light 
prevented  us  from  ealeulatlng ;  and  anon  they  con- 
tracted into  narrow  passagefl,  so  low  that  we  were  obliged 
to  creep  along  them  on  our  handa  and  knees.  Our  party 
had  just  emerged  fh)m  oneof  these  defiles,  and  werestand- 
ing  K^theron  akind  of  slopingplatform,  at  which  point 
tbe  declivity  seemed  to  become  more  precipitous  as  it 
receded  from  our  sight,  when  onr  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  reappearance  of  the  mysterious  naked 
footprints  which  I  had  before  observed  in  the  chamber 
of  skeletons.  I  examined  them  minutoly,  and  am  cer- 
tain, from  the  spread  of  the  toes,  that  they  belonged  to 
some  one  who  was  in  tbe  habit  of  going  barefoot.  1 
took  a  torch,  and  detormined  to  trace  them  as  far  aa  I 
could.  Had  I  met  with  these  prints  in  the  open  air,  I 
should  have  decided  upon  their  being  quite  ^esh ;  Imt 
the  even  tomperatore  and  stillness  of  atmosphere 
which  reigned  in  these  strange  regions,  might  account 
for  the  tracks  retaining  that  stiarpness  of  outline  which 
denotes  a  recent  impression.  The  direction  I  took  led 
me  immediately  down  the  slope  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  ita  increasing  steepness  caused  me  some  misgivings 
as  to  how  J  should  get  back,  when  suddenly  a  large 
■tone  on  which  I  had  rested  mj  fbot  gave  way  beneath 
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my  weight,  and  down  I  came,  extlngnlshinff  mj  torch 
in  my  M\.  Luckily,  1  nunagcd  to  stop  myself  from 
rollintr  down  the  fearful  chasm  which  yawned  beneath, 
l>nt  the  heavy,  rounded  fragment  of  rock  rolled  onward, 
first  with  a  harsh,  grating  sound,  as  if  reluctantly  quit- 
ting its  restlng-plaue,  then,  gradually  acquiring  im- 
fclm,  down  It  thundered,  striking  against  other  rocka 
and  dragging  them  on  with  it,  till  the  loud  echoes, 
repeated  a  thousand  times  from  the  distant  oares, 
mingling  with  the  original  soond,  raised  a  tomalt  of 
noise  quite  sufficient  to  scare  a  braver  crew  than  our 
party  consisted  of.  The  effect  of  my  mishap  was  in- 
stantaneous. Our  followera  raised  an  umvereal  shout 
of  "Shietan*  ShieUm!"  (the  deril  I  the  devil!)  and 
rushed  helter-skelter  back  from  the  direction  of  the 
aound.  In  the  confusion,'  all  the  torches  carried  by  the 
natives  were  extinguished,  and  had  not  my  fKend  sturt 
displayed  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  self-poasession, 
we  shonld  have  been  in  an  alarming  predicament,  for 
he — uninfluenced  by  any  such  supematntal  fears  as  had 
been  excited  amongst  the  runaways,  by  the  infernal 
tnmnlt  produced  by  my  unlucky  foot,  and  though  him- 
aelf  ignorant  of  the  caase  of  it,  from  having  been  intent 
upon  the  footmarks  when  I  dipped — remained  perfectly 
unmoved,  with  bis  torch,  the  only  one  still  burning, 
raised  high  above  bie  bead,  waiting  patiently  till  the 
panic  should  subside.  Order  was  at  length  restored  in 
some  degree,  but  the  thint  of  enterprise  was  cooled, 
and  the  natives  loudly  declared  they  would  follow  the 
devil  no  fiu'ther,  and  that  we  must  return  forthwith. 

Shah  Pursund  Khan,  who  was  just  an  great  a  coward 
OS  the  rest,  declared  it  was  no  use  following  the  track 
any  mure,  for  it  was  well  Icnown  the  cavern  extended  to 
Cabul !.'!  Finding  It  uaeless  endeavouring  to  revive  the 
broken  spirita  of  these  cravens,  we  reluctantly  com- 
menced a  retrograde  movement,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  tasting  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  myste- 
rious origin  of  the  footprint. 

We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  linding  oar  way 
back  to  tlie  ice-rooms.  The  fears  of  our  followers  h^ 
now  completely  got  the  better  of  them ;  they  lost  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  consequently  their  way ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  we  had  wandered  aboat  for  more  tlum 
an  hour,  that  we  4iit  npon  the  lodge  vhidi  erentnally 
led  us  to  the  Arop  which  we  had  originally  descmded, 
by  means  of  the  ladder  of  turbans.  At  the  head  of  this 
drop  wc  had  left  a  couple  of  men  to  haul  us  up.  As 
soon  as  they  perceived  the  light  of  our  expiring  torches, 
they  called  oat  loudly  to  as  to  make  haste  and  get  out 
of  the  place,  for  they  had  seen  iba  Sheitan,  aiMat  an 
hour  ago,  run  along  the  ledge  beneath  thnn,  and  dia- 

Spear  in  the  gloom  beyond.  This  information  raised 
e  terror  of  the  poor  natives  to  a  climax :  all  made  a 
rush  for  the  rope  of  turbans,  and  four  or  five  having 
clutched  hold  of  it,  were  in  the  act  of  dragging  down 
turbans,  men,  and  torches,  upon  our  devoted  heads,  when 
Sturt  interfered,  and  by  his  firm  remonstrances,  aided 
by  the  Mmety  fUl  of  a  few  well-^med  stones  upon  the 
heads  of  the  crew,  made  them  relax  their  grasp,  and 
ascend  one  by  one. 

The  chief,  l>eing  the  lightest,  claimed  the  privily  of 
Iwing  drawn  up  first,  which  was  readily  agreed  to,  and 
80  in  succession,  each  when  he  had  mounted  assisting  in 
drawing  up  his  companions,  till  at  last  ve  were  all 
aafely  landed  at  flie  top,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  ordinary 
sized  devil.  We  soon  emerged  Into  the  open  air,  covered 
with  dust  from  head  to  foot  like  Indian  Faqueora,  after 
having  been  for  nearly  four  hours  wandering  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Our  followers  soon  regained  their 
courage,  now  that  the  danger  was  past,  and  each  in  turn 
began  to  boast  of  his  own  valour,  and  sneer  at  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  his  comrade ;  but  all  agreed,  that  nothing  on 
earth  or  In  heaven  should  ever  tempt  them  again  to 
vMi  the  lee-cares  of  TeermalUck." 


MT  COUSIN  KATE. 
[The  following  tale  I  compile  from  my  diary  of  ayear 
long  gone  by.  1  am  old  now,  but  my  heart  I  hope  is 
young.  Kate's  eldest  daughter,  a  pretty  black-eyed 
gi  rl  of  fifteen,  is  my  adoptedand  loving  child ;  my  ngfat 
begins  to  &il,  so  die  acta  as  my  amanuenaia.  She  is 
much  surprised  to  hear,  such  things  of  the  staid  lady 
whom  she  addresses  as  mother ;  and  reads  in  my  plea- 
sure, at  the  memories  of  these  occurrences,  hopes  for 
herself  in  connexion  with  the  iiandsome  iteir  of  William 
Russell. 

Robert  and  Kate  are  coming  to  stay  a  whole  moath 
with  me,  and  will  bring  me  tbe  rest  of  their  ehildiOL 
I  muHl  go  and  snperint^id  Uie  prqAnttion<^  roMnsfis 

them  all.] 

"  I  hear  the  bees  in  ileepv  music  winging 
From  the  wild  thyme  wnen  tliey  have  passed  tlie  noon. 
There  is  the  blsekhird  in  the  hawthorn  lioging. 
Stirring  the  white  spray  with  the  same  sweet  tuite. 
Frsmnt  the  taniy,  Dretthing  from  the  meadowi, 
As  the  west  wind  bendi  down  the  long  men  gnas. 
Now  dark,  now  gidden,  m  the  fleeting  snadowa 
Of  the  li^t  clondi  pass,  u  ttiey  were  wont  to  pass." 

L.  £.  L. — A  lonfi  u>kile  o^. 

One  eveiung  last  August  I  was  in  a  state  of  no  incon- 
siderable anxiety.  I  had  been  expecting  my  cousin 
Kate  ever  since  noon,  and  she  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Visions  of  carriages  overturned  were  before  me  in  an 
inntant,  bat  1  banished  eveiy  sndi  thought  as  aoon  aa 
1  could.  My  windows  were  open,  and  the  sweet  odours 
of  the  flowers  were  i>ome  in  to  me  by  the  soft  bnn^  of 
the  summer  ur.  I  looked  agwn  and  again  from  my 
book  down  the  gravel  path  which  led  somewhat  circuit- 
ously  to  the  lodge.  Still  no  cousin  Kate  \  I  surveyed 
with  no  little  complacency  the  arrangements  of  the  tea- 
table,  and  then  I  was  anxioos  again.  It  began  ia  ennr 
dusk.  I  shut  up  my  book,  and  was  in  a  reverie,  nidt 
must  have  been  a  deep  one,  for  it  was  uninterrupted  till 
I  heard  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  close  to  my  windows. 
I  rushed  into  the  hall ;  Kate  herself  was  there,  and,ajner 
a  hasty  embrace,  she  disrobed,  and  we  were  sittiog 
calmly  and  happily  side  by  ude  in  the  home  of  our 
childhood. 

1  had  so  wondered  to  myself  whether  she  would  be 
changed,  though  she  had  only|  been  away  from  me  three 
months ;  but  ^e  was  the  idottical  cousin  Kate  over  whom 
I  bad  shed  tears  at  parting.  If  poadblesbe  had  returned 
more  coquettish  than  she  set  out,  and  n  UtU^  Just  a 
little,  fonder  of  talking. 

"  A  deiigfatfbl  old  houw,  that  of  the  Ruseells,  Emma," 
said  she ;  "  such  carved  o^  st^r-cases  and  long  galleiies, 
and  Interminable  vistas  of  old  dark  portraits,— I  believe 
I  should  have  grown  sentimental  if  I  had  not  read  some- 
where that  it  injured  the  health.  I  have  md  all  Scott's 
novels  agun,  and  I  don't  know  how  much  more ;  but,  dear 
me,  what  beautiful  jessamine  1  how  fragrant  it  is!" 

I  wish  I  could  give  Kate's  blnsh  whoi  I  answered  thst 
Robert  Weetall  bad  left  it  that  morning  in  expectation 
of  her  retom,  but  I  cannot.   She  went  on— 

"  The  RuBsells  are  inveterate  readers ;  Mrs.  Roasell 
had  her  own  particular  lamp  lighted  as  soon  as  it  grew 
dosk,  and  persevered  till  she  could  scarcely  keep  amke. 
She  being  a  lady  of  the  old  school,  had  dreams  about 
household  duties,  which  never  disturbed  Ann  and 
Caroline;  they  began  directly  after  hreakfiwt  It  was 
redly  ludicrous  at  dinner  sometimes;  some  of  us  had 
been  intermpted  in  a  tournament,  others  had  broken  in 
on  the  repose  of  Keats'  poetry,  to  attend  to  the  grosser 
wants  of  mortal  existence,  and  each  bore  the  stamp 
her  separate  employment.  I  was  duU  for  tiirce  weeks, 
though  perpetnally  ^tUng  alone  in  a  libraiy  where  the 
boou  were  all  strange.  The  Russells  read  in  their  bed- 
rooms, to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  disturbance.  Then 
Chsj-les  and  William  came  home  from  Oxford,  and  fine 
fun  we  had.  Such  wanderings  by  moonlight*  sndi 
reading,  and  singing,  and  talking  together;  and,  in 
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short,  we  irere  qait«  happy.  By  the  hye,  how  very 
handsome  WiiUaio  ia,  and  so  droll,  I  am  anre  I  laaghed 
w  if  tears  were  imaginary  tliinga — not  a  ead  retiJity. 
Bat  irtten  the  excitement  was  over,  Ann  and  Caroline 
read  as  nsnal,  so  the  yonng  men  and  I  were  left  alone. 
They  are  no  clever !  Well,  how  delightful  it  is  to  be  at 
home  once  more  !  How  very  well  that  dress  becomes 
yon,  Emma  :  you  look  enchanting.  And  now,  pray  tell 
me  some  news." 

"  Really,  Kate,  I  tutve  been  very  quiet  since  you  have 
been  aw^ ;  I  dined  once  at  the  Unoens — " 

"  Tea,  and  Mr.  Morison  looked  fidgety,"  interrupted 
Kate;  "and  Mrs.  Morison  kept  so  strict  an  eye  on 
the  servants,  that  they  did  not  '  act  well/  as  engineers 
Bay ;  I  understand." 

"  The  Weetalla  have  been  at  Brighton  till  yesterday, 
Kate;  they  came  home  at  six  last  night;  at  seven 
Kobert  was  here  to  know  If  you  had  retomed."  f  Kate 
was  rileat  enough  now.]  "  Mr.  Westall,  of  course,  could 
not  leave  his  business,  being  a  lawyer.  Tou  know,  Kate, 

E[iple  will  qoarrel  and  be  ill,  so  lawyers  and  physicians 
ve  never  any  leisure.  But  Robert  passed  his  examina- 
tion just  before  he  came,  and  wantea  recreation.  He  is 
very  pale.  Of  course,  while  you  were  away  Bavenswood 
was  awl  enough,  ao  be  vent  to  Bririiton  with  the  nat; 
and  I  have  invited  him  to  apend  the  day  in  the  woods 
with  us  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  I  A  day  in  the  woods !  deligbtfbl  1  Who 
ia  to  got" 

"  Robert  and  yonrself,  Miss  Crompton — oh  1  forgot  to 
tell  yon,  she  ia  at  her  uncle's  for  a  few  weeks  agun." 

"  Full  of  London  diatter.  of  eoone,"  mlA  Kate.  "  Well, 
who  elaer 

"En^gn  Lavii^ton,  Edwin  Fenton,  and  myself." 
"  8ix ;  that  will  do.  When  do  wo  start  t  Early,  I  hope." 
"Yes;  at  eight  o'clock,  after  break&ating  here  to- 
gether." 

"  I  am  delighted.  How  do  poor  Edwin's  poetics  go  on  1 
Symptoms  as  violmt  as  ever—tum-down  shirt  collars — 
and  ind(anitable  perseverance  in  ii^nring  his  health  by 
tutting  up  at  nighul" 

"  I  think  he  is  as  poetical  as  ever,  love  :  but  really, 
Kate,  you  look  palo  and  anxious  in  spite  of  your  eigoy- 
mente  at  the  Russellu." 

"Pale,  Emma;  you  jest  1' 

"  Not  now  "  sidd  I,  klarinff  ber  blushing  cheek,  wMle 
I  twined  Bobert'a  jessamiite  In  her  black  hair.  She  was 
vety  fiitigned,  and  soon  retired.  I  remained  down  stairs 
to  superintend  the  final  closing  of  the  house,  being 
rather  nervous.  When  1  lay  down  beside  her,  tho 
flowers  were  on  her  pillow,  and  I  heard  her  murmur 
"Bobert"  in  her  sleep.  What  may  this  betide  1  thought  I. 

The  moming  came.  I  jmnped  out  of  bed,  and,  having 
ascertained  that  it  was  a  fine  diqr,  and  just  five  o'clock, 
soon  had  my  bead  on  the  pillow  again,  and  was  going 
off  into  a  magnificent  dream,  when  Kate's  kisB  awoko 
me.  We  congratulated  each  other  on  the  weather,  and, 
after  anticipations  of  enjoyment  for  the  day,  prepared  to 
dress.  Without  her  knowledge  1  placed  a  spray  of 
Robert's  jessamine  in  her  bair-^t  was  very  mocb  faded, 
for  though  it  had  not  been  vety  I<mg  gathered,  its  nature 
was  so  delicate  that  the  mere  cutting  it  from  the  parent 
stem  iqured  it  materially.  She  looked  lovely.  I  hoped 
from  my  heart  that  ^e  would  not  be  mischicvons  to-day, 
for  Robert  and  she  had  not  met  for  six  months — he 
bavii^been  studying  hard  in  London  long  before  Kate 
lefLTbelast  interview  she  bad  with  him  was  to  refuse 
hia  offer  of  nuunriage ;  uid  I  really  felt  concerned,  for  he 
was  truly  amiable  and  intelligent,  with  a  manly  decision 
of  his  own,  excepting  Kate  were  in  the  case,— then  he 
submitted  directly ;  but  this,  I  thought,  marriage  would 
cure,  and  I  knew  a  little  restraint  would  improve  Kate 
wonderfully :  but  really  ahe  was  such  a  coquette  1 

Preaently  we  were  seated  round  the  tuAe  to  which 
I  had  so  eagttly  welcomed  Kate  the  evening  before. 
Tbtt  only  <me  wanted  to  complete  tbe  pvty  Uiaa 
Cn>mpt<nif  uid  even  ebe  was  only  halfan-hour  behind 


her  time ;  but  she  came  yawning  in  spite  of  berscnipu- 
louB  conventional  politeness,  to  show  us  how  much  later 
she  rose  in  London. 

While  the  rest  are  at  the  breakbat  table  I  will  step 
aside  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  our  companions^ 

Robert  came  first,  I  was  distressed  to  see  Kate  receive,, 
him  without  the  least  emotion,  as  if  they  had  parted 
only  a  day  or  two  since;  but  0 !  how  comforted  to  eeeher 
leave  the  room,  and  come  back  with  her  eyes  rather  less 
bright,  but  much  more  tender  and  beautiM  than  usual. 
The  Enugn,  in  all  ^  glory  of  a  apotleas  nniform  and  a 
flaxen  moustache,  was  our  second  anival.  With  an  easy 
condencensiou  he  bowed  to  Kate  and  shook  hands  with 
me,  coxcomb  that  he  was  !  as  if  he  were  supremely  con- 
tented in  himself,  but  just  keptup  a  communication  with 
ordinary  mortals  out  of  pure  benevolence.  He  twisted  his 
&ir  moustache  impatiently  round  his  fore-finger,  admired 
oar  prospect,  and  avowed  his  Intention  of  ei^oying  him* 
self  that  day.  He  wished  Hlsa  Crompton  bad  c<Hnmis- 
sioned  him  to  call  her,  he  would  have  thrown  stones  at 
her  windows,  and  damaged  more  panes  of  glass  than  the 
most  indefatigable  glazier  could  mend  in  a  long  sum- 
mer's day.  Having  relieved  his  feelings  about  Miss 
C.'s  late  rising  by  this  candid  expression  of  them,  lie 
mpliedhimadOrtothediniatchoftusbreak&at.  Edwin 
Fenton  came,  looking  biUoua  and  ont  of  spirits  as 
usual.  He  considered  nimself  quite  a  Byron ;  indeed  he 
confidentially  said  to  me  one  evening, "  Byron  I  he  was 
a  happy  man  to  me  I  he  could  get  rid  of  his  superfluous 
excitement  by  writing  it  down  and  selling  it ;  but  my 
fiftte  interferes  with  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  all  here,", 
(touching  his  forehead  with  his  finger,)  "but  it  Is  incom- 
municable, and  that  increases  my  misery."  Even  this 
unhappy  individual  honoured  our  excursion  day  with  an 
attempt  at  a  smile,  when  we  punted  in  glowing  colours 
the  delights  that  were  before  us.  After  breakfast  the 
carriage  arrived,  and  after  sending,  b^  way  of  pioneer, 
a  gig  canying  a  servant  and  provisions,  we  sot  out. 
Never  did  I  see  aiwthing  more  bnatiful  than  the  country 
that  day.  It  could  not  be  the  charm  of  novelty,  these 
scenes  were  as  fomiliar  to  me  as  my  breath.  I  was  bom 
and  bred  here,  the  orphan  heiress.  I  was  acquainted 
with  almost  every  tree  that  grew.  Perhaps  the  cause 
of  my  happiness  was,  that  Kate,  the  being  I  loved  best 
on  earth,  (since  Robert's  elder  brother  died,)  had  just 
returned  to  mc,  and  I  >uit  with  my  hand  in  ber's  the  whole 
of  the  way.  The  hedges  yet  boasted  tbelr  beautifbl 
wild  roses ;  the  foliage  was  richly  green ;  here  and  there 
a  tree  shadowed  forth  to  our  mind  the  coming  autumn, 
and  it  su^ested  to  me  a  person  prematurely  wise.  The 
nightingaie's  song  was  heard  from  the  wood  we  were 
entering;  my  whole  external  life  breatlwd  poetry,  and 
my  heart  leaped  ap  and  echoed  the  happiness  that  was 
around  me.  Hy  grief  bad  long  lost  its  ooisteroos  cha- 
racter ;  it  was  to  me  now  as  a  gentle  sad  companion,  in 
whose  presence  levity  can  never  come,  though  much 
delight  may  be  experienced.  I  drank  the  inspiration 
yielded  to  me  by  the  high  spirits  of  my  companions  and 
the  bright  weather ;  but  I  was  as  I  always  am — quietly 
happy.  Kate  and  the  rest  lauj^ed,  but  Kate  was  unusu- 
ally ^ent  that  day.  Once  I  was  going  to  put  my  arm 
round  her  waist  but  found  myself  too  late — toat  position 
was  already  occupied  by  Robert,  who  sat  on  her  other 
side.  Kate's  coquettislmess  bad  been  my  plague,  I  fer- 
vently hoped  here  was  an  end  to  it. 

Miss  Crompton  and  the  Ensign  took  wonderfully ;  he 
entertained  ber  with  an  inuginary  In  which  bo  had 
performed  feats  of  valour  Utherto  unheard  of.  Now, 
thought  I,  you  have  your  match  for  the  first  time  in 
your  life,  for  certainly  his  military  achievements  were 
not  more  wonderfbl  than  her  adventures  in  London. 
The  prominence  of  the  first  person  singular,  was  the 
most  striking  feature  in  each  case.  Edwin  Fenton  had 
chosen  to  sit  with  the  driver,  and  I  could  hear  bis  melan- 
choly opinions  abont  the  hu^est,  the  state  of  the  country, 
fee.,  and  Ben's  answers  fiiU  of  ignorant  fear.  Not  that 
Ben  did  not  know  how  fine  Uie  wheat  was  abont  as, 
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lint  Sdwin  aU^:erod  him  vith  italistioi»  vhich  were  a 

Epccics  of  deception  qaite  al»oTe  him ;  and  the  end  was 
tliat  Edwin  worked  him  up  to  a  promising  state  of  de- 
spondency about  the  coming  winter,  and  perBuaded  him 
that  Englishmen  are  the  most  over-taxed,  ill-uaed,  and 
patient  pcoule  in  the  world.  At  last  we  came  to  the 
Hpring!),  and  sat  down  by  a  clear  streamlet  wboae 
lulling  voice  wan  mu^c  to  our  ean,  with  the  tM  trees 
above  us,  through  the  interHtices  of  whose  houghs  the 
verj-  Bun,  made  merry  by  the  good  be  was  doing  in  the 
rich  orvhards  and  Bunny  vincj-ards  of  Europe,  played  at 
jack  o'  lantern  on  the  soft  fresh  turf.  Here  each  took 
bis  own  course  and  did  as  he  chose;  Miss  Crompton, 
who  likes  one  beau  better  than  none,  and  two  than  one, 
had  somehow  drawn  Edwin  Fenton  into  her  net,  so  ahe, 
the  ^aign.  and  the  Poet  went  off  together  after  a  few 
minutos.  We  sat  still.  I  had  always  bvoured  Robert's 
suit,  but  never  so  much  as  when  1  contrasted  his  manly 
bearing  with  the  appearances  of  the  other  two  young 
men  who  were  with  us  to4ay-  It  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  his  superiority.  Solemnly,  and  half  sadly  at  first, 
he  told  Kate  of  his  lore— bis  earnest  love;  told  her  that 
ahe  had  in  no  ^ight  degree  been  the  cause  of  his  present 
HuccesB  in  life.  He  said  that  she  had  fomerly  expressed 
a  wish  that  young  men  would  establish  themselves  well 
in  life  before  they  thought  of  marrj  ing.  "  That  wish," 
said  be,  "  has  kept  me  awake  and  working  many  many 
weary  hours. .  For  you,  dear  Kate,  I  have  studied— done 
eTer^iJiing.  1  hare  the  brightest  prospects  before  me  ; 
but  if  you  refuse  me  again,  I  shall  never  try  for  any- 
thing on  earth  afterwards."  During  all  thie,'Kate  had 
hidden  her  head  in  my  t>osom  and  was  weeping.  I 

fently  disengaged  mj^self,  and  left  them  together :  when 
returned  they  were  excellent  friends. 
1  loved  tocootemplatetheirhappineas.  Love  tothem, 
I  thought,  has  hitherto  been  sweet;  ite  very  pains  have 
been  pleasures.  Oh  that  they  may  never  weep  regretfully 
over  the  remembrances  of  the  promises  made  in  so  much 
joy  to-day  I  We  passed  the  hours  delightfully  ;  all  met 
by  common  consent  at  the  springs  to  dine,  and  our  dinner 
was  truly  a  dinner  to  be  eaten  in  such  a  place  ;  a  roman- 
tic aflair,  quite  different  from  the  serrant-encumbered, 
lamp-lighted,  curtwn-closed  proceeding  of  in-door  life. 
Cool  salads  ;  Robert  repeated  Sidney  Smith's  directions 
how  to  make  a  salad  for  a  man  of  taste,  which  seemed 
quite  Apropos ;  from  this  wo  got  into  a  discussion  about 
various  things  connected  with  tliat  celebrated  man, — 
creams,  such  as  Milton  describes  Eve  to  have  made,  from 
"  dulcet  kernels  pressed,"  and  variooB  more  substantial 
preparations  well  suited  to  the  occasion.  My  excellent 
tenant,  who  occupies  the  hnn  we  had  left  about  a  mile 
behind,  brought  us  a  sylvan  feast  of  fhiit  freshly  gathered. 
Robert  amused  himself  by  garlanding  Kate's  dark  hair 
with  young  vine  leaves,  and  then  making  her  look  into 
the  stream  to  admire  herself,  and  he  told  her  with  more 
grace  than  I  can  put  into  so  tame  a  tlung  aaa  chronicle, 
that  die  bad  every  temptation  to  imitate  yarcissus ; 
but  he  hoped  she  would  summon  her  powers  of  imagin- 
ation and  let  him  be  her  image.  I  need  not  say  the 
other  division  of  the  party  had  left  us  long  Iwfore  this. 
There  was  something  so  beautiful  in  the  love  of  these 
&ir  young  creatures,  that  made  me  glance  at  my  own 
deep  mourning,  and  think  how  soon  prospects  as  &ir  as 
theirs  had,  in  my  case,  been  blighted  for  ever,  by  the 
death  of  him  who  was  husband  to  me  in  all  but  name — 
my  dearest  friend.  I  wept,  silently  and  aside,  for  it 
would  have  been  a  sin  to  put  anything  of  grief  before 
them  now.  I  was  soon  calm  again  for  their  sakes.  We 
all  strolled  together  along  the  brook-side,  and  admired 
the  beutifol  watM--liUes,  which  really  seem  to  be  each 

"  Aa  Hia  i  araie  njin^ 
Swims  bearing  high  above  her  neu." 

The  day  passed  pleasantly  awKy>  when  the  sui^ 
began  to  tinge  the  west  we  bad&adieu  once  more  to  the 
wood,  now  endeared,  to  three  of  us  at  least,  by  lasUug 
recollections.  ^ 


"  Dear  me,  Kate,"  said  Miss  Crompton,  when  we  wan 
ones  more  8eat«d  in  the  carriage,  "  where  did  yoo  get  i 
those  splendid  wild  hyacinths  1  i  haven't  seen  any." 

"CoDunon  things,"  soliloquised  Edwin,  "ytt  beau- 
tiful. AhllikeeveiythingelseirortiLhaTiii&tliQrsoQa 
Ode.- 

"  Pretty  tilings  enoogb,"  Garekssly  remaiked  young 
Lavlngton;  "but,  dear  me!  nothing  to  the  flow*n  1  . 
saw  in  India ;  near  our  station  was  a  grove  oS  the  cela- 
bratod  '  fiwff<>ffi%  amoldi,'  and  they  were  so  fine  that  the 
nectaries  of  the  flowers  generally  neld  three  quart*." 

"  Remarkable  1"  ejaculated  Mi»s  Crompton. 

Robert  said  afterwards,  he  thought  sh«  would  beli«v«  ' 
anything  from  a  man  in  nniform.  They  were  aooa  deap  ■ 
in  another  battle  scene ;  young  Pentoa  looked  nootb  | 
and  uneasy,  as  I  saw  when  be  turned  round  and  looked  } 
into  the  body  of  the  phaeton.  We  soon  reached  home. 
Next  momingl  heard  that  the  Enngn  and  the  Poathad  i 
taken  Miss  Crompton  horns  politely  and  poaooabij  I 
enough,  but  that  they  quaneUed  drudfully  aboat  hw  | 
afterwardM  ;  and  that  Edvln,  tnM  to  hts  vratobad  ftU^  ■ 
bad  given  her  up  to  his  lira^  and  vowed  himself  ante-  '■ 
tunate— more  unfortunate  than  Byron. 

But  I  must  return  to  Kate  on  the  evening  of  ikia  day  , 
in  the  woods.  I  never  saw  bar  so  naturally  happy  as 
when  Robert  had  tenderly  bidden  her  &i«w«ll,  and  the 
came  np  into  our  own  room.  What  bright  anticipationa 
of  the  fotoie  die  had  I  How  she  w^t  tiiat  uie  had 
ever  Veen  coquettish  to  any  one  so  good  and  (rae  as 
Robert  1 

When  she  found  the  jessamine  in  her  hur,  she  Uud  it 
on  her  pillow  as>he  bad  before  done.  She  threw  bar 
arms  round  me  rad  bilged  me  to  pray  for  her  ha{^it«M. 
Indeed  1  required  no  great  inducement  to  do  thia. 

The  next  morning  a  letter  1^  on  the  bieakfiwt  tnUe  ! 
awaiting  me,  in  a  legal  band-writing.  I  knew  at  wiee 
it  was  from  Robert's  uther.  In  it  he  requested  me  to 
give  him  an  intocriew  at  eleven  that  morning.  Of 
course  1  answered  the  note,  and  said  I  should  be  fAtd  to 
see  him.  At  eleven  precisely,  Mr.  Weatall,  sfmp^ously 
dressed,  as  usual,  in  an  unexceptionable  ani^  of  black, 
with  a  gold  chain  depending  from  his  ned^ — the  same 
bow,  soelegantatfir8t,andaosnddenIycatihort.  He  was 
the  Mr.Westoll  of  my  childish  days,  and  Uie  kind  friend 
and  protector  of  my  riper  years.  Robert,  being  as  open- 
hearted  aa  a  child,  had  told  hishtfaer  of  his  suoceaa  tke 
night  before.  He,  good  father  that  he  was  I  had  oouae 
to  make  arrangements  for  as  speedy  a  maniaga  aa  posa^ 
ble,  and  also  to  ask  my  consent  to  the  TTgigirmMit,  - 
formally,  as  Kate's  guardian.  I  gladly  offend  uu  WKJ  ' 
thing  Icould  in  eaich  case. 

1  went  to  consult  Kato  about  the  "  early  ds^,"  and  abs^ 
being  persuaded  by  Robert^  agreed  to  Inat  d^  moadi. 
Robert  had  come  while  I  waa  engaged  with  his  ftit^mr, 
and  looked  veiy  bwpy. 

Mr.  Westalland  S^iert  left  BsTenawood  for  X<endon 
tha.t  afternoon,  and  after  a  stiy  of  three  days,  (during 
which  the  postman  had  to  call  at  the  lodge  mosie  than 
ouoe,)  returned,  bringing  news  of  a  capital  pnetiee  whiob 
Robert's  father  had  bought  for  him. 

So  the  wedding-day  came.   The  weather  aU  wijlVM 
and  sunshine;  Kate  all  teara  and  bluahea.  iMieri'a 
temperate  eznltatitm  and  fierrent  gnUtode  qoito  deU^M- 
ed  me,  and  his  bride  too,  I  believe.  Ann  and  Caroo^  I 
Russell  came  to  be  bridesmaids.  CaroHne  ia  very  poe^  1 
ical ;  I  really  believe  ahe  and  Edwin  Fob  ton  will  perpar  ) 
trato  matrijnony.   Charles  and  W  illiam  were  thm^         '  • 
were  aa  merry  as  usual,  but  Charles  confidentially  tiol4  '| 
me  he  had  thought  KiMe  loved  hia  brother ;  "  bu^  4c«t  ' 
me  !"  soliloquised  he, "  one  may  as  veil  pconhe^y  wUdi  ,■ 

way  the  wind  will  blow,  asbe  ureTfaoBiitt^aetMiMiUn  li 
as  Kate  would  fix  on  at  last  I"  ; 

After  the  marriage,  Robert  and  Kate  spent  a  vMt  « 
two  in  Devonshire  with  some  of  his  relatives ;  th^y  tlian 
spent  a  farewell  month  at  Ravenawood.  Whien  they  lull 
us  for  their  home  in  London  I  felt  veiy  dull,  and  \tti^a 
particularly  so  one  aftenuxM^ient.  to  boixw  thq  ^Vwiiy 
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Chronide,  where  the  following  umoancetnent  met  my 

ejes: 

"On  the  29th  October,  in  Londoa,  Edwin  Fenton, 
Esq.,  of  Eavenswood,  to  Mary  Anne,  only  daughter  of 
Frederic  Crompton,  Esq.,  of  Uiat  city." 

"  On  the  30th,  at  Bishopagate  Church,  Ihuign  lATing- 
ton,  to  Caroline,  younger  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Bussell,  Ewj.,  of  that  place." 

So  I  was  quite  out  ia  my  guesses ;  but  I  cannot  think 
how  Miaa  Crompton  came  to  prefer  Edwin  to  the  Ensign. 
Ann  Eussell,  who  is  staying  with  me,  Baya,"he  aaserted 
to  her  Bister,  that  he  never  made  Miaa  C.  an  offer  at  all ; 
but  joBt  wanted  to  amoBe  himself,  and  rex  the  poet  at 
her  expense."  I^, 


THE  LABOUEER.' 

Vebt  great  pains  have  been  taken  lately  to  disabuse 
the  agricultural  poor  of  the  notion  that  they  have 
certain  right  in  the  land.  Argument  and  legislation 
have  both  been  used.  "  Tou  are  not  the  landlords,"  has 
1  been  repeated  a  thousand  times,  and  impressed  on  the 
I  imagination  by  the  vivid  image  of  a  union  workhouse^ 
which  seems  to  say, "  Whether  yon  are  the  landlord  or  not^ 
you  shall  not  be,"  The  poor  have  been  told  they  have 
their  labour,  the  ikrmer  his  labour  uid  stock,  the  gen- 
tleman his  land.  Kow  a  belief  so  often  denied  must 
bare  aoertain  uoivsrsality,  and  something  of  afoundation 
in  human  nature  and  in  the  visible  order  of  things. 
-And  in  taai,  we  do  really  think  it  is  not  altogether  such 
an  absurd  and  prepotrteroos  belief— such  a  mere  chimera 
—that  the  poor  hare  a  certain  sort  of  right  and  property 
in  the  laud.  It  is  always  held  as  natural  that  what 
men  have  made,  they  should,  in  some  sense,  consider 
their  own ;  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  oertain 
right  of  makership,  paternity,  and  ownership,  in  every- 
thing they  have  helped  to  create,  or  reclaim,  or  improve- 
If  a  man  has  added  to  the  public  stock,  surely  he  has  a 
claim  upon  it,  unless  he  has  done  something  to  forfeit 
that  claim ;  surely  he  has  the  world  in  his  debt,  unless 
the  world  can  prove  the  hUance  of  debt  is  against 
him. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  matter  stands  with  regard  to 
land.    The  labourer  has  helped  to  make  it  what  it  is ; 
he  has  watered  it  with  his  sweat,  and,  it  may  be  swd, 
his  reiy  blood ;  he  has  sunk  thereon  his  whole  capital, 
;    and  devoted  to  it  his  little  alL    He  knows  the  land  is 
now  more  valuable  for  his  labour;  how  should  he  not, 
then,  think  he  has  a  right  in  it!    Surely  it  i»  no  idle 
dream.  No,  it  is  founded  in  truth  and  justice;  and  were 
it  not  so,  it  would  not  be  so  inveterate  an  opinion,  so 
!    deep-rooted  a  sentiment    X^et  us  endeavour  to  express 
I    this  sentiment  In  words  and  images — though  words  can- 
1    not  reach  what  is  so  deep  and  heartfelt.  Here  is  an  aged 
ii    labourer,  whom  Providence  has  suffered  to  survive  bis 
I    strength.  He  was  bomintheparish,  and  tbere  was  brought 
,    up;  or  perhaps,  without  being  under  that  obligation 
i;    to  it,  he  yet  gare  to  it  the  first-fhiito  of  his  labour.  His 
'   whole  life  has  been  one  of  use  and  service  to  the  paridi. 
I    As  br  as  he  or  any  mortal  man  can  strike  the  Imlance, 
I    he  has  given  vastly  more  than  he  has  received,  and 
I    thereby  has  deserved  a  blessing.   All  that  he  sees  or 
!    hears  tells  him  of  his  work,  a  work  which,  in  the  cose  of 
I    most  labourers,  is  a  work  of  love.  He  knows  that  he  has 
added  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.    He  sees  a 
present  triumph,  which  is  the  result  of  fifty  hard-fouji^t 
battles  with  Nature.   It  is  no  barren  victory,  but  an 
actual  conquest,  producing  sterling  fruits.   It  is  written 
on  the  faceof  Nature,  which  as  the  veteran  contemplates, 
he  feels  that  he  is  the  chief  part  of  the  tale;  he  helped 
to  redeem  that  bog  from  barrenness;  he  helped  to  over- 
come the  obstinate  sterility  of  the  moor,  and  the  lean 
hill  t&Ao ;  those  fields  of  wheat  which  now  present  such 
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an  uniform  though  undulating  surface  of  golden  ean, 
rising  shoulder  high,  once  would  only  produce  in 
alternate  stripes ;  half  the  crop  was  drowned  or  starved 
by  standing  water,— he  nnder-drained  it;  he  has  seen 
the  flock  of  sheep  that  feed  upon  that  down  gradually 
increase  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  ; — many  a 
winter  month  has  he  toiled  knee-deep  in  mud  at  those 
dykes  and  entrenchments,  and  assisted  to  give  its  present 
useful  direetion  to  that  ste«am,  which,  in  the  reeds  and 
willows  that  now  fringe  its  bed,  seems  to  foiget  the 
violence  once  done  to  it ;  he  tempered  with  marl  that 
field  of  hungry  sand ;  he,  when  plough  and  harrow  and 
hoe  had  failed,  dug  up  with  his  pick-axe,  and  tore  up 
with  his  bands  one  by  one,  the  myriads  of  matted  and 
ropy  weeds  that  once  incurablj-  infested  that  northward 
slope  j  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  processes 
of  modem  agriculture,  he  has  traversed  a  hundred  times 
every  square  foot  of  the  parish,  till  he  knows  every 
mark  and  character,  natural  or  artificial,  as  if  it  were  in 
his  own  cottage  garden ;  he  first  set,  and  has  five  times 
trimmed  down  to  the  stocks,  those  ancient  hedges ;  he 
helped  to  plant  that  belt  of  forest  trees,  now  grown  enough 
to  adorn  and  shelter  the  country,  and  supply  both  fuel 
and  timber;  he  helped  to  make  and  maintain  the  roads 
and  the  bridges;  he  has  contributed  his  labour  to  every 
improvement,  everything  that  has  increased  the  produc- 
tive value,  the  comfort,  the  beauty  of  the  village  and 
the  parish. 

What  closer  connexion  can  there  be  than  thisl  It 
is  all  in  a  manner  the  work  of  his  own  hands;  the 
village,  the  parish,  the  land,  the  fields  and  meadows,  the 
woods,  the  streams,  are  part  of  himseli  He  is  indeed, 
as  he  is  sometimes  insolently  called,  a  clod  of  the  soil : 
well  may  he  be  so  called ;  the  trees  that  grow  on  the  land 
are  not  nearer  to  it  The  mere  connexion  of  ownership 
is  nothing  to  this.  Though  he,  who  has  thus  helped  to 
make  not  only  the  yearly  produce,  but  the  verj-  soil 
itself,  and  the  permanent  natural  qualities  and  features 
of  the  country,  should  be  separated  ever  so  far,  it  seems 
as  if  something  must  come  of  it.  So  infinitely  nearer 
and  dearer  a  tie  is  it,  than  a  mere  right  by  title-deed  to 
enjoy  the  produce. 

Yet  is  not  all  told.  This  relation  of  makership,  this 
long  partnership  with  the  very  powers  of  Nature,  is 
cemented  by  suflering,  and  endeared  by  the  most 
affecting  associations.  The  poet  who  tells  the  British 
Btdlor  t£at  the  spirits  of  his  fiithers  start  from  every 
wave,  would  only  speak  the  unborn  poetry  of  every 
rustic  breast,  if  he  said  the  same  here.  The  labourer's 
fiithers,  brothers,  friends,  have  all  died  in  this  bloodless, 
though  not  painless  wai^ore.  Perhaps  he  is  the  last  of 
a  gallant  band  of  companions,  the  last  to  tell  their 
deserts,  the  last  to  receive  in  his  one  person  the  rewards 
of  many.  As  for  himself,  he  is  not  without  honourable 
wounds:  his  body  remembers  the  elemental  strife  :  his 
sprained  sinews,  his  aching  joints,  his  blunted  organs, 
recal  continually  this  or  tut  tempestuous  scene;  many 
a  winter  day  on  the  Wsaik.  hill  idde,mdmy  a  night-watch, 
many  a  surprise  of  flood  and  storm.  Above  all  does  he 
remember  the  last  time  he  forgot  he  woe  old,  and,  after 
a  useless  bravado  of  endurance,  crept  home  late  one. 
terrible  day,  from  the  scene  of  half  a  century's  labours, 
never  to  r^um  to  it  agun.  Of  bis  children,  some  died 
in  their  iniancy,  yet  not  too  young  to  have  tasted  the 
hardshijpB  of  their  eondltion;  a  daughter  caught  a  chill 
in  the  fields  at  fourteen,  was  never  strong  after,  and 
died  at  twenty;  a  son,  who  had  roughed  it  well  enough 
so  far,  returned  to  work  too  soon  after  the  scarlet  fever, 
and  lived  an  ailing  but  still  a  working  man,  till  five- 
and-twenty.  His  surviving  kindred  and  offspring  live  as 
he  lived,  labour  as  belaboured,  suffer  as  he  suffered. 
He  still  serves  his  generation  through  them,  and  looks 
for  a  portion  in  the  fruits  of  theirs,  that  is,  of  his 
labonr. 

We  are  justlyprond — too  proud,  our  neighbours  say — 
of  our  Gieenwidi  uid  oor  Chelsea;  and  take  care  that 
all  nations  diaU  see,  as  they  come  ap  oar  noble  river. 
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haw  m  home  and  maintain  the  inniiid«d  or  worn-«nt 
soldier  and  a^r.  But  in  what  bnUdioga,  and  iritb 
what  onifimn,  and  widi  vfaat  fare,  and  in  what  company, 
and  with  what  tenns  of  de^gnati<»i,  am  we  prepanng  to 
treat  those  aqoally  stout-hearted  patiiota,  who  devoted 
tiie  flower  ana  itcength  of  their  da^R  to  pieaerre  un  from 
bmine  and  de^t 


[la  Original  PiMtry,  the  Name,  real  or  Msumed,  ot  tim 
Author,  u  printed  in  Srokll  Capltala  under  the  Utla;  In 
SelecUtnu,  it  le  printed  in  llallce  at  the  end.  ] 

STANZAa 
aXT.  H.  THOHFHOB. 

Wheh  Hope,  in  PosBesaioD's  prond  noon  riding  liigh. 

Sets  qnencn'd  in  eternal  eclipee. 
And,  like  fruits  of  Asphaltus,  tne  pleaaoKi  we  tiy 

Torn  Bihes  and  doit  on  the  lips ; 
When  the  joys  we  have  non'd  into  bitteraeas  bant, 

And  the  forms  we  have  foUow'd  are  fled, 
Ob  lAen  ahall  we  And  a  lepoae  fiw  the  mind 

That  dweUa  with  the  wred:'d  and  the  deadP 

Oh  why  was  Youth's  pathway  so  gallantltr  strewn 

With  flowm  of  each  perfume  and  hue. 
If  th«ir  beauty  and  fragrance  most  wacte  in  the  noon 

Where  Inm  in  the  moming  it  grewP 
Oh  why  is  the  scene  crfexiftenoe  serene. 

As  to  ardour's  young  eye  it  appears, 
If  its  sunshine  be  wsrm  but  to  nurton  the  •torm, 

That  Imnta  into  rain  and  tearaP 

Nwr,  murmur  not,  mortal  I  the  fraud  is  thine  own ; 

Who  bade  thee  a  shadow  adore  ? 
Earth's  blessings  were  giveu  for  tliy  stJaco  alone; 

Thy  hopes  and  affections  for  mon:. 
Then  turn  thee  from  earth  to  the  rights  of  thy  birth, 

To  the  armies  of  gloty  on  hi^i. 
And  eeelc  above  those  the  nnhiolcen  r^bae, 

The  gariand  that  never  mut  die. 

Nav,  murmur  not,  man !  lilie  ^alcyone,  thou 
Thy  nest  on  the  billow  hast  made ; 

Thou  liast  trusted  the  calm  of  the  ummer,  and  now 
The  tempest  t^  trust  hast  betn^d ; 

Go,  bind  on  the  Book  that  looks  down  ■on  the  diock 
Of  elements  combating  free. 

Where  no  douda  part  thme  otc  and  the  em  bri^  sky- 
No  wgea  thy  Creator  and  uiee ! 


iVtiscellantons. 


"I  hsre  here  made  onlyanesagivof  OulledSowen,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  mj  own,  bnt  tbe  string  that  tlas 

Omtt."—Moitlaignt, 

1.  WOmwnjh  CI&CtlKOTAKCH. 

In  the  BOiall  rill^  of  Heme  Hill,  near  Canterbury, 
theze  Ib  a  poBtman,  who  isstoae  blind,  yet  etill,  unac- 
companied by  any  dog  or  companion,  he  goes  his  daily 
round,  never  omitting  a  single  letter,  or  Kiving  a  wrong 
letter  to  any  one.  The  only  tiling  which  iflbota  him  1b 
■now,  after  a  fidl  of  irtiien  he  u  prerented  going  hia 
nanal  round. 


It  ia  in  the  relaxation  of  secnrity,  it  ie  In  the  ex- 
pansioD  of  prosperity,  it  is  in  the  hour  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  and  of  ite  softei^ng  into  festivity  and  pleasure, 
that  the  resJ  charaoter  of  men  is  discerned.  If  there  ie 
any  good  in  them,  it  qipean  then  or  nerer.  Even 
wolvee  and  tigers,  when  goised  with  their  prey,  are  safe 


and  gentle.  It  is  at  snchtimesthatnoblemlndsgireall 
the  reins  to  their  good  nature.  They  indulge  their  geniaa 
even  to  intemperance,  in  kindness  to  the  afflicted,  in  geoe- 
roeity  to  the  conquered ;  forl>earing  iusalte,  forgiving  lu- 
jnries,  overpaying  benefite.  Full  of  dignity  themseiyes, 
tbcy  respect  dignity  in  all,  bat  they  feel  it  sacred  in  the 
uim^>py.  But  it  ia  then,  and  basking  in  the  stmshide  of 
unmerited  fortone,  that  low,  sordid,  ungenerooa,  aad 
reptile  souk  awell  with  their  hoarded  poisons  ;  itia  then 
that  they  display  thar  odious  splendour,  and  shinft  out 
In  the  Ml  lustre  of  their  native  villany  and  bancneaa. — 

Bnroni  an  afltiction  ia  digested,  coni»latlon  ever 
comes  too  soon and  after  it  u  digested,  it  oomes  too 
late :  there  is  but  a  mark  between  these  two,  as  fine 
almost  aa  an  h^,  tar  a  ctmiforter  to  take  aim  nL — 
Sleme. 

It  is  curiooB  to  observe  llie  triumph  of  slight  ino- 
dents  over  the  mind,  and  irhat  incredible  weight  tbej 
haTe  in  fonning  and  gor^min^  our  opinions,  both  cs 
men  and  things — tiiat  trifles  light  as  air  ahall  wnft  a 
belief  into  the  soul,  and  pUnt  it  bo  iiamoveable  within 
it,  that  Euclid's  demonstrations,  could  they  be  brodgbt 
to  batter  it  in  breach,  should  not  all  have  power  to  <fTer- 
throwit. — Sterne. 

It  appears  by  a  calculation  made  by  the  printer 
Stevens's  edition  of  Stialcspeare,  that  evetr  octavo  page 
of  that  work,  text  and  notes,  contains  ^080  distln^ 
pieces  of  metal,  whidi,  in  a  aheet,  amennt  to  42,880, 
the  miffilacing  of  an^  one  of  which  would  lnerita.b1y 
cause  a  blunder  I  With  this  cuiioua  &ct  before  as,  the 
accurate  state  of  our  printing,  in  general,  is  to  be 
admired,  and  errata  ought  more  freely  to  be  pardoned 
tlian  the  Jastidious  minuteness  of  the  insect  eye  of 
certain  critics  has  allowed. — Curio«itiea  qf  Literature. 

Tb>  Abb6  Olivet  has  described  an  amusement  of 
Pellsson,  daring  hla  confinement  in  the  Bastile,  which 
consisted  in  feeding  a  spider,  which  he  had  difleorered 
forming  its  web  in  the  comer  of  the  small  window. 
For  some  time  he  placed  bis  flies  at  tlie  edge,  while  his 
valet,  who  was  with  him,  played  on  a  bag-pipe ;  Uttle  by 
little,  the  spider  naed  itaelf  to  distinguish  uie  aound  <^ 
the  instrument,  and  issued  from  its  hole  to  ran  and  oatch 
ita  prey.  Thus  calling  it  always  by  the  same  «omid, 
and  placing  the  flies  at  a  still  greater  distance,  be  suc- 
ceeded, after  several  months,  to  drill  the  wider  by  re- 
gular ourdse,  bo  that  at  lengtii  itnererfltUed  appearing 
at  the  first  sound  to  seize  on  tiie  fly  prorided  for  i^ 
even  on  the  knees  of  the  prisoner. — Ibia. 

The  brave  only  know  how  to  forgire ; — it  is  the  most 
refined  and  generous  pitch  of  virtue  hnmaa  nature  c;^ 
arrive  at  Cowards  have  done  good  and  kind  actlans, — 
cowards  liave  even  fought — nay,  sometimea  even  con- 
quered ;  but  a  coward  never  forgave :  it  is  not  in  his 
nature; — the  power  of  doing  it  flows  only  from  a 
stzeagth  and  greatness  of  soul,  conscious  of  its  own 
force  and  security,  and  above  the  little  temptations  of 
resenting  every  fruitiess  attempt  to  intennpt  itB  lu^ 
pinesB. 


.*  The  Titk  and  Index  to  the  lint  Tohinw  miqr  be  had,  prin 
alio,  thm  Coven,  ptk*  It.  Sd. 
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THE  KOMANS  IN  BlUTAlN. 

TasHB  are  nooA,  eren  of  the  moBfc  impeilectly 
instructed  in  the  histoiy  of  tiiis  conntiy,  irbo  do  not 
knov  generally,  as  a  historical  iact,  that,  a  long  vhile 
ago,  Britain  vas  a  Soman  province;  and  any  boy  of 
ordinaiy  attainments  can  tell  us,  that  the  Bomans  fint 
landed  hero  under  Julias  Cmai,  and  that  they  continued 
in  possession  of  tlie  country  unUl  the  Emperor  Honorins 
recalled  his  troops  to  Italy,  to  defend  idie  heart  of  the 
empire  against  the  incul^ons  of  the  barbarians,  and  so 
surrendered  a  sovereignty  which  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  retun.  The  (act,  in  this  naked  outline,  most  people 
know, — ^thal  tlie  Romans  came,  and  that  they  departed ; 
but  not  one  in  a  hundred — perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand 
—knows  much  more.  Tlio  accounts  given  to  us  of  the 
Roman  occupation  al  the  country  form  the  fint  and 
the  shortest  chapter  in  every  history  of  Enj^and,  and 
the  most  barren  of  all  det^  There  Is  aeldom  any 
attempt  to  weave  it  into  the  general  thread  of  the  story, 
or  to  trace  what  influence  it  may  have  exerciflod  upon 
the  cbanuster  or  fbrtnues  of  the  country.  We  satisfy 
ourselves  with  knowing  that  such  a  .thing  once  did 
happen,  and  there  we  tuve  it. 

It  is  when  we  begin  to  look  into  datca,  and  by  their 
help  to  measure,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
magnitude  of  the  event  in  question,  that  the  meagreness 
of  our  information,  and  the  languor  of  our  eurioaity, 
respecting  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  island  in 
which  we  live,  strikes  ua  as  remarkable.  The  date  of 
Ctesar's  landing  was  fifty-five  yearg  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  eia ;  and  Houorius's  renunciation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Britain  took  place  about  the  year 
420.    The  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  thus 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  480  years — no 
inconsidershle  proportion  of  the  age  of  the  voi'ld, 
and  an  entire  fourth  of  the  tin\#  which  has  elQ)3e() 
»nce  the  island  of  Britain  became  known  to  history- 
But  it  is  when  we  coE|i|tiH%  \\  With  some  nthcf 
period,  T^arding  the  extent  <rf  ifhich  we  have  % 
compajaUvely  definite  in)pre«»laA— f«r  cxai^le,  the 
moat  recent  one  of  equal  dun^tia^-^tbat  w«  fi^™^ 
still  more  fully  sensible  bqw  large  a  porUofi  of  the 
average  life  of  a  nation  is  oowprehended  in  a  period 
which  we  are  accustomftd  to  f«gard  sa  a  mere 
point,  scarcely  discenubK  l^tbe  dlotunt  horizon  itg 
which  our  view  is  boundeq.   {iooking  hack  480  ya/^ 
from  the  present  time,  ve  ftnd  ouniclvoii  at  fhe  y^itr 
ISSti,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Kdwati} 
IK.,  f^nd  at  a  point  ctmiiidenthly  ^uro  than  a  cen- 
tury anteriojr  to  the  Roform^tian  j  »  ti^e,  tiie  inte^r- 
ral  between  which  an4  the  preaent  lUy  embraces 
almoAt  all  ttiat  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  of  much 
interest  in  relation  to  the  constitutian  or  govern- 
ment, the  wealth,  greatness,  religion,  of  literature 
of  the  country.  To  the  Romans  of  the  time  of  Honorius, 
then,  the  landing  of  Ctesar  must  have  been  something 
like  what  the  achievements  of  the  Black  Prince  are  to 
us ;  to  the  mass  of  the  people  a  mere  tradition,  and 
known  only  in  any  of  its  details  to  the  learned,  and 
even  to  them  as  remote  from  proaent  personal  interest, 
and  as  deeply  buried  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  as  are 
to  us  the  oattles  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  or  any  of  the 
narratives  in  the  (A^es  of  Froissart.   The  memorials 
of  their  presence  which  the  first  invaders  bad  left,  had 
most  of  them,  by  that  time,  been  long  obliterated ; 
those  of  which  any  traces  remained  had  become 
grey  time-WOTn  ruins ;  their  places  of  encampment, 
subjects  of  antiquarian  eontroveiqr;  their  armonr, 
their  coins,  thdr  dress^  their  mode  of  life,  subjects  of 
antiquarian  curioeitj,  pretty  mnch  as  thc^  are  even  >t 


the  pn^nt  day.   For  so  long  a  period,  embracing  so 
many  Buoceasive  generations  of  men,  ci^mot  have 
run  its  course  without  having  produced  much  moral 
and  physical  change; — in  the  ease  of  a  civiliied 
people  like  tho  Romans,  much  mental  progress.   Tfao  ' 
acorns  which  were  shaken  to  the  ground  by  the 
wind  which  filled  the  sails  of  Cse^'s  galleys,  and  ' 
bore  him  to  the  then  unconquered  shores  of  Britain, 
had  become,  ere  his  successors  took  their  departure, 
aged  moss-covered  giants  of  the  forest,  and  ftimiBhed, 
for  anything  wo   can  tcU,  the  timber  of  which 
were  built  the  ships  which  carried  them  away. 
And  during  tho  loi^  roll  of  years  in  which  these 
were  advancing  through  all  the  stages  of  growth,  j 
maturity,  and  decay,  with  a  progress  so  slow  that  I 
its  perceptible  steps  arc  to  be  marked,  not  by  years, 
but  by  docades  of  years  —  how  much  cliange  —  how  i 
much  decay  of  old  things  and  growth  of  new—  ' 
how  entire  a  revolution  in  feelings,  habits,  and  asso- 
ciations— must  have  taken  place  in  the  living  denitens 
of  the  soil  I   To  many  of  the  Bomans  {for  it  would  • 
be  violating  all  pro^bility  to  suppose  a  continued 
saecession  of  legions  merely  occupying  fortified  posts 
for  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  without  some,  at  lea^t,  ' 
spreading  themaelves  over  and  into  the  country,  cul- 
tivating the  soil,  and  acquiring  rights  of  ownership 
in  it,  and  its  fruits,)  Britain  must  have  been  much  more 
a  home  than  Italy.    The  acdiw  of  thnr  &then  and 
brothers  rested  in  it ;  their  own  fondest  associations 
were  connected  with  Its  scenes,  with  wluch  all  thcit 
recollections  of  infancy  and  youth  were  entwined.  ! 
They  must  have  formed  connexions,  more  or  lesa  in-  i 
timate,  with  the  native  inhabitants — intermarriages,  in 
all  probability,  leadiikg  to  the  necessary  consequence 
of  ^milies  of  mixed  blood.   With  this  there  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  a  partial  fusion  of  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  superstitions ;  a  gradual  wearing  down  of  the  mobt 
salient  points  of  difl^nce ;  an  approach  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  mixed  dialect,  in  which  the  necessary  intercourse 
of  the  two  races  could  be  conducted ;  and,  probably, 
something  like  the  growtb  of  a  new  race,  neither  alto- 
gether Britons,  nor  aJtogcther  Romans,  but  combining  ; 
the  distinctive  characters  of  both.   A  mere  military 
occupation  for  a  short  period — for  half,  TUtj,  for  a  whole  I 
oefituiy — might,  perhaps,  have  consisted  irith  Um  { 
preservation  of  an  entlTe  separation  between  the 
governors  and  tl^e  govemott ;  the  former  might,  for  all 
^lat  [^od,  have  conlinuod  to  be  in  the  country,  but 
not  of  it ;  but  for  nearly  five  centuries  it  is  scarcely 
couceiYfthle  that  any  ofikhoot  of  a  foreign  stock  should 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  soil  of  the  country,  and 
not  taken  root  in  it, — should  have  remuned  so  entirely 
distinct,  and  free  ftom  all  entanglement  of  interest, 
alliance,  and  affection,  that  they  should  be  able  to  take 
fiigbt  in  a  body  on  a  sudden  call^  like  swallows  at  the 
approacl^  of  cold  weather,  and  lei^ve  nothing  to  recall 
the  memory  of  their  presence  but  a  few  d^erted  and 
mouldeitng  nests ;  not  to  mentioiithe  otherand  greater 
wouder,  that,  after  five  hundred  years*  occupation,  they 
should  ^ot  have  preferred  remwning  in  Britain,  and 
ieaviw  Italy  to  its  fate,  to  enoountoring  the  scaicdy  ' 
doubtful  chances  of  a  conflict  with  the  countless  swarms  ! 
which  were  pouring  upon  the  empire  from  the  inex-  1^ 
baustible  hordes  of  the  norUi.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  \'> 
actual  state  of  matters,  upon  the  length  of  time  during  |i 
which  the  Romans  occupied  Britainas  oneof  theontposts  j 
of  their  empire,  and  the  consequences  whidi,  in  con-  j 
formity  to  all  experience  in  similar  circumstances,  most  '! 
have  followed  upon  that  occupation,  we  cannot  help  feel-  'i 
ing,  that  to  talk  of  their  leaving  Britain  at  the  time  of  I 
Honorius,  appears  little  less  marvellous  than  if  we 
should  now  t^k  of  the  Sajcons  or  Normans  leaving  it, 
and  returning  whence  they  came  at  the  period  of  ueir 
respeetive  conqiuests. 

And  yet  this,  inconceivable  as  it  is,  is  the  idea  we  I 
getmnl^  entertain.    We  think  of  the  Romans  as 
having  pud  this  conntiy  a  patting  viut,  and,  when  they 
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found  it  necOBsary  to  discontinue  their  intercourse, 
hsviog  loft  it  very  much  as  tliey  found  it;  and  as 
having  themselveB  in  their  departure  oamedirith  them 
no  trace  of  their  reaidenoe  among  us.  We  look  upon 
the  Soman  occupation  of  Britain  as  an  unimportant 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries,  marking 
the  conclusion  of  the  one,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  other;  but  which  might  be  left  altogether  out  of 
either  history,  without  leaving  any  perceptible  gap  to 
be  filled  up.  And  yet  which  we  accustom  oureelves 
so  to  reg^,— which  we  treat  with  the  same  con- 
temptuous indifierence  with  which  Milton  treated 
fltrugglca  of  the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy,  when  he  likened 
them  to  the  cootesto  of  kites  and  crows,  is,  in  reality, 
when  we  look  at  it  narrowly,  a  long  tract  in  the  history 
of  a  people,  every  page  of  whose  annals,  if  rightly 
written,  cannot  foil  to  have  been  full  of  interest  and 
importance,  and  comprehends  a  series  of  events  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  time  sufficiently  long  to 
embrace  the  entire  life  of  a  nation,  and  entitled  to  an 
independent  and  subtitantive  place  of  their  own  in  the 
volume  of  history.  There  was  space  enough  in  it  for  a 
stat«  to  have  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  infoncy, 
manhood,  and  decay.  It  can  be  no  exaggeration  to 
assume  that  many  things  in  the  habits,  mode  of  life, 
feelings,  and  iiutitations,  of  the  two  raou  thrown  into 
contact,  which  were  young  long  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  era  we  are  spring  of,  bad,  after  enduring 
their  full  period  of  mature  vigour,  grown  old,  decayed, 
.  aid  utterly  died  out,  long  before  its  close.  We  cannot 
think  otherwise,  if  we  only  consider  what  a  much  shorter 
period  has  done  for  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of 
America. 

If  then  wo  are,  as  we  apprehend  to  be  the  case  with 
even  our  most  learned  students  of  history,  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  actual  condition  of  Britain 
during  the  long  period  we  have  been  speaking  of ;  if 
we  know  little  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  worthlesa 
and  uuprofitahio  of  those  facts  which  form  the  skeleton 
of  history, — the  names  of  suceeseive  commanders,  and 
the  date  of  this  or  that  battle,  and  even  these  most 
darkly  and  uncertainly ;  leaving  all  that  concerns  reli- 
gion, literature,  government,  civil  polity,  domestic 
inplitnlions,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  people,  one 
entire  blank ;  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  that  very 
ii^omncc  as  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  coa- 
nciion  with  historical  literature:  not  unusual,  it  may 
!«,  and  perhaps  not  wonderful,  when  wo  consider  how 
inadequately  history  has,  at  all  times,  and  in  relation  to 
all  countriesiperformedifasnoblest  function,  of  preserving, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  ages,  the  really  valuable  facts 
in  the  condition  of  a  people  by  which  the  steps  of 
human  progress  are  noted,  and  the  operation  of  its 
various  causes  illustrated  ;  but  at  all  events  very  mark- 
worthy,  as  helping  us  to  understand  what  history  is, 
compared  with  wtut  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  a  mere 
onimb  of  history  that  has  slipped  from  our  grasp, — a 
detached  comer  that  has  been  broken  off, — an  insig- 
nificant islet  that  has  been  submerged  by  the  waters 
of  oblivion ;  a  whole  continent  has  disappeared — tho 
annals  of  an  entire  race  of  men  have  been  lost. 
We  should  have  no  right  to  wonder  that,  in  savage 
tril>e9,  generation  after  generation  should  arise  and  dis- 
appear in  long  succession,  and  leave  no  more  lasting 
trace  of  their  existence,  than  the  leaves  of  the  forest  to 
whose  growth  and  decay  tho  exqni^te^ile  of  Homer> 
so  touchingly  likens  them.  But  Britain,  during  the 
lime  we  spotk  of,  was  not  peopled  by  mere  savages. 
The  Bomans  were  then  at  the  very  height  of  their 
civilization.  They  were  perfecting  that  system  of  law 
which  still  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
Deariy  the  whole  civilized  worid,  and  which,  for  its 
Bound  principles  of  equity,  and  ita  refined  adjustment 
of  the  most  eomplicatcd  qnestiona  of  right,  continues  to 
lie  the  theme  of  uniTeraal  admintiua.   That  law  un- 
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donbtedly  they  administered  in  Britain;  and  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  any  tribes,  however  rude  and 
barbarous  originally,  could  have  remained  long  with 
such  a  system  brought  to  bear  upon  their  duly  trans- 
actions, and  their  various  social  relations,  without 
having  their  minds  quickened,  refined,  and  cultivated 
by  it.  The  unearthing  of  the  civil  hiw  in  the  twelfth 
century  ti-om  ita  long  burial,  gave  the  first  decided  im- 
pulse to  the  civilization  of  £uro^  after  the  dreary 
night  of  the  dark  ages;  the  practical  working  of  its 
principles  could  not  have  fiuled  to  produce  an  effect 
something  similar  upon  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Britain, 
when  they  were  subjected  to  its  influence.  There  must, 
therefore,  have  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Britain  over  which  the  Boman  power  extended,  a 
considerable  amount  of  civilization — there  must  have 
been  some  degree  of  social  order — an  established  relation 
of  rights  and  obligations — the  idea  of  property  distinctly 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  with  ita  cognate 
ideas  of  rank  and  power — all  these  opening  a  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies,  and 
rendering  it  impossible  that  tho  habits  of  tho  people 
should  be  the  mere  unvaiying  obedience  to  animal 
impulses  which  eonatitutea  the  whole  history  of  savage 
life. 

Wherever  Utere  is  suefa  aa  amount  of  elvilization, 
there  must,  we  conceive,  be  the  materials  for  a  history 
worth  knowing  something  about.  There  must  have 
been  conflicts  of  rights,  struggles  between  right  and 
might,  the  decay  of  one  kind  of  power  and  the  growth 
of  another,  the  gradual  development  of  principles 
originally  latent  in  the  relation  established  between  the 
two  races,  as  operated  upon  by  their  respective  nation^ 
physical,  and  religious  pecuumUes;  tnere  must  have 
been  a  gradual  forming  and  perfecting  of  institutions, — 
there  must  have  been  patriots  and  tyrants,  aristocrats 
and  demagogues,  poets  and  philosophers, — all  the 
various  forms  into  which  the  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  forcing  its  way  Irom  under  the  weight  of  con- 
trolling  circtmistances,  and  shaped  and  directed  by 
individntd  and  national  tendencies,  throm  the  sevcr^ 
elements  into  which  a  society  becomes  divided.  It 
cannot  have  been  otherwise,  on  the  supposition  that 
there  existed  those  seeds  of  progress  which  tho  residence 
of  a  civilized  race  cannot  fail  to  have  implanted  in  the 
rudest  soil,  giving  play  to  the  vital  energies  of  tho 
popular  mind,  and  so  rendering  such  progrotis,  and  the 
varied  succession  of  events  arising  out  of  the  conflicts 
of  feelings,  pasuons,  prineiiiles  and  interests,  which 
constitute  thematoriala  of  history,  unavoidable.  Let 
us  grant  all  that  can  be  asked  of  the  corruption  of 
the  Komana,  of  their  lapso  from  the  lofty  nohility  of 
character  which  marked  the  purer  period  of  their 
liepublic — let  us  make  every  allowance  for  the  illiterate 
rudeness  of  a  mere  soldiery,  such  as  most  of  those  who 
were  sacceasively  sent  to  Britain  may  have  been ;  still 
whatever  their  vices,  and  whatever  their  ignorance, 
they  had  at  least,  and  wore  able  to  communicate,  that 
kind  of  civilization  which,  derived  from  a  familiarity 
with  artificial  relations,  keeps  the  mental  encigies  in 
play,  and  so  nccosaarUy  givM  birth  to  social  progress 
and  change. 

It  is  well  known  that,  under  the  Empire,  the  Bomans 
of  the  upper  classes  were  extremely  luxurious,  and  that 
eveiything  connected  with  their  houses,  tables,  and 
persons,  was  carried  to  the  h^hest  pitch  of  refinemenL 
We  cannot  suppose,  then,  that  the  patricians  by  whom 
the  Koman  legions  were  officered  could  have  endured  a 
lengthened  residence  in  a  province,  in  which  they  should 
be  condemned  to  the  primitive  and  uninviting  fare  of 
which  Caesar  has  left  us  a  description,  or  even  to  much 
abstinence  from  any  of  their  aceuBtomed  eiyoyments. 
We  know  that  they  did  not  do  so  in  other  provinces, 
fur  the  extravagant  luxuriousness  of  the  proconsuls  was 
the  never-ending  theme  of  fashionable  ^oesip  at  liomc ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  Britun  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  luxnty  cannot  be 
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nuuntaincd,  especially  in  a  country  like  Britain,  -where 
Inxnriesaro  not  of  ntontancouH  growth,  without  a  variety 
of  artificial  inBlitutions,  neccniarily  resulting  in  acertfun 
amount  and  kind  of  civilization.  There  must  have 
been  commerce ;  and  commerce,  even  in  its  rudest  form, 
requiresaTarietyofarrangementfiandprovisionsmadcfor 
carrying  it  on,  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  primitive 
mdencfls  of  barbarians.  1 1  cannot  snbaist  without  ahips, 
warehou8C8,aDd  harbours,  these  implying  the  poBseasion 
of  mcdianical  and  ecientific  skill,  and  the  cnltivation  of 
variouK  arts.  It  cannot  l>c  carried  on  for  any  length  of 
time  without  the  existence  of  merchants  aa  a  disUuct 
claxa,  and  that  alone  is  a  sufiicicDt  gnaranteo  for  civi- 
Hisation.  A  commercial  people  is  necessarily,  by  the 
very  fact  of  beiuf^  so,  a  civilized  people.  The  peaceful  in- 
t«rcourHc  with  other  lands  which  commerce  opens  up, — 
the  acquaintance  which  it  gives  with  their  manners, 
resources,  and  wants, — the  stimulus  which  it  imparts  to 
the  iQTentiTe  powers  in  order  to  create  subjects  of  ex- 
change which  may  make  it  a  soarce  of  profit, — the  habits 
of  induBtry  which  it  forms,  and  the  superiority  which  it 
gives  to  such  habits,  as  well  as  to  the  qualities  of  sagacity 
and  foreaight,  over  mere  phyaical  strength— all  these 
necessarily  "  emoUiunt  mora,  nee  tinunt  t^fn-oa," — 
they  create  that  state  of  the  public  mind  which  pnnnreB 
the  way  for  progressive  improrement  in  the  etmdltions 
by  which  men  are  united  to  each  other  in  society, — in 
other  words,  for  civUizaUon.  The  continued  residence, 
therefore,  for  a  long  tract  of  years,  of  men  of  luxurious 
tastes  and  refined  habit«  in  Britain,  must  have  made  it 
a  kind  of  necessity  that  many  of  the  more  complicated 
arrangements  of  an  advanced  state  (tf  society  dioald 
have  been  adopted  and  observed  in  it 

We  may  carry  onr  suppositions  still  farther,  without 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  probabili^.  What  more 
likely,  in  such  a  state  of  matters,  than  the  existence  of 
educational  institutions,  in  the  benefits  of  which  those 
of  the  higher  claascs  at  least  participated  1  IaUh,  the 
language  of  the  conquerors,  would  be  cultivated  from 
motives  of  policy  by  the  conquered,  and,  in  the  workti 
which  existed  in  tluit  luigui^  at  tho  time  of  Ctesar, 
with  tho  miccessivc  additions  made  to  them  in  the  long 
period  which  followed,  they  had  an  ample  store  of 
whatever  in  literature  is  most  fitted  to  ennoble  the 
mind  and  enlarge  the  faculties. 

rditical  institutions,  it  in  probable,  there  were  none, 
for  there  was  no  political  liberiy ;  but  there  must  ha%'C 
been  courts  fi>r  uie  administiBtion  of  jostice,  irith  tlie 
apparatus  neceBsary  for  carrying  their  sentences  into 
effect.  They  had,  in  the  dvil  code  of  the  Romans,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  one  of  the  most  complete, 
and,  in  its  general  principles,  most  soundly  constructed 
bodicH  of  law  which  ever  existed.  Having  such  laws, 
no  doubt  they  had  lawyers,  i^c  jurisconsalts,  whose 
dicta  contributed  to  swdl  tho  mass  of  authority 
which  has  been  creamed  off  for  the  benefit  of  posterity 
in  the  Pandects  of  Justinian.  In  addition  to  this, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  inlly  developed 
Kjstcm  of  law,  there  mast  have  been  a  more  or  lesa 
thoroughly  organized  f^ystcm  of  public  records.  The 
impossibility  of  trusting  to  mere  tradition  for  the  safe 
preservation  of  the  evidence  on  which  those  rights  rest, 
which  it  is  the  bosiness  of  lav  to  determine,  and  tiie 
necessity  for  guarding  agtinst  the  written  evidence  of 
them  being  destroyed,  mutilated,  interpolated,  or  forged, 
would  suggest,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  establishment, 
either  in  connexion  with  the  general  government,  or 
with  each  separate  court,  of  records  to  which,  as  per- 
manent evidence  of  rights  already  a^jodicated  upon, 
future  appeals  might  be  made  vrith  certainty.  A 
refined  system  of  tow  without  public  records,  would 
be  a  moral  impossibility;  and  no  nation  ever  yet  had 
public  records  whose  history  had  not  something  worth 
preserving. 

Bnt  to  conclude  tho  enumeration  of  circumstances 
from  which  we  infer  the  condition  of  Britain  during 
the  period  of  its  occupation  hy  the  Romans  to  have 


been  one  worthy  of  a  larger  place  in  history  than  it  is 
now  poe^ble  to  assign  to  it,  we  must  mention,  as  one 
of  the  most  important,  t^e  state  of  relis^on.  At  what 
time,  and  by  iriiom,  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  in 
Britain,  is  a  question  Into  which  we  shall  no  further 
enter,  than  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  that  event  took  place  within  the  first  century,  and 
that,  long  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  Christianity 
had  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people.  For,  immediately  after  the  eon- 
version  of  that  emperor,  we  find,  according  to  the  mont 
credible  accounts,  the  Church  in  Britain  flourishing  in 
a  vigour  indicative  of  a  long  establishment  aa  one  of 
the  institntions  of  the  countr}',  as  well  as  of  the  present 
enjoyment  of  courtly  favour.  The  island,  we  are  told, 
was  covered  with  churches.  And  the  Church  in  Britain 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  its  bishops  to  re- 
present it  at  more  than  one  General  ConnciL  The 
Church  has  been  from  the  first,  in  every  land  in  which  ■ 
it  has  been  planted,  the  mottt  effective  instrument  of 
civilisation.  In  no  country  can  it  have  subsisted  fiir 
the  shortest  period  which  it  is  possible  to  assign  to  its 
establishment  in  Britain,  previons  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  without  having  exercised  tlie  moat 
marked  influence  uptm  the  ebaraeter,  the  general 
habits,  the  dril  and  political  insUtntims,  and  the 
social  condition,  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  difficult  to.explain  why  Britain,  during  this 
period,  with  all  that  we  have  said,  and  much  more  that 
we  might  have  siud,  but  have  no  room  to  say,  of  the 
advances  whidi  it  must  have  made  in  refinemait  and 
civiliziUion,  should  oecapy  bnt  a  slender  space  in  general 
history.  It  was  but  a  province,  and,  considering  what 
things  alone  it  is  that  history  generall;  tnrables  Itself 
to  record,  a  provbce  can  have  little  or  no  history  of  its 
own ;  all  is  absorbed  in  the  history  of  the  parent  or 
dominant  state.  Who  of  us  at  the  present  day  knows 
much  of  the  history  of  Jamiucal  Or  how  mnch  of  its 
internal  history  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  will 
be  known  to  any  one  some  centuries  heuce  1  The  in- 
habitants of  this  country  arc  as  much  interested  in,  and 
much  better  acquainted  with,  the  proceedings  of  the 
parish  vestries  of  St.  Marylebonc  or  St^  StephcuV 
Walbrook,  than  with  those  of  the  House  of  ..Vsscmbly  of 
Jamaica,  although  it  reprcnents  the  interests  of  an  island 
not  much  smaller  than  Great  Britain.  The  intercut 
which  we  take  in  public  evcntJt,  and  on  account  of  which 
we  give  them  a  place  in  history,  necessarily  gravitatcH 
around  the  centre  of  government,  where  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  state  are  represented.  The  local  and 
sectional  interests  whidi  are  to  be  found  at  the  extremi* 
ties  are  excluded  from  history,  and  the  Cacts  which  ; 
concern  them  remain  unknown  to  us,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  heroes  who  lived  before  Agamcmooa 
continue  unknown  to  fame,  caitnt  quia  vote  sacro, 
becsnsc  history  has  had  its  bands  full  elsewhere.  Still, 
if  it  was  natural  that  the  Romans  should  have  foigoUen 
all  about  such  a  mere  comer  of  their  dominions,  we  (the 
Britons)  might  at  least  have  been  expected  to  retain  some 
memory  of  so  much  of  our  history  for  ourselves ;  for  we 
think  the  considerations  we  have  here  dwelt  upon  tend 
to  show,  that  if  history  has  been  almost  entirely  ulent 
OS  to  the  period  we  have  been  speaking  o^  it  baa  not 
been  because  tJiere  were  not  matters  which  it  might  have 
well  taken  the  trouble  to  preserve.  We  have  ouraelves 
felt  these  considerations,  as  often  as  they  came  vividly  be- 
fore us,  rebuke  an  erroneous  apprehenuon  luiUng  in  oar 
minds  r^rding  the  real  extent  and  importance,  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  Britain,  of  Its  occupation  by 
the  people  who  were  so  long  the  masters  of  the  world, 
and  have,  therefor^  imagined  that  it  might  not  he 
amiss  to  offer  some  suggestions  fitted  to  correct  such 
misapprehenuons  if  existing  anywhere  else.  If  import- 
ant focts  are  lost  for  ever,  it  is  at  least  something,  and 
reserves  the  truth  of  our  views  <^  history,  to  keep  j 
efore  ua  the  empty  places  which  they  should  have  I 
Dccopied.  .  I 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO  BITONAROTL 
This  celebrated  Bcalptor,  painter,  and  architect, 
waa  the  son  of  Ludovico  Buonaroti  Simoni,  a  gen- 
tleman of  small  fortune,  but  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  &mily.  Michael  Angelo  was 
bom  in  the  year  1474,  in  th&  castle  of  Chiusi,  in 
the  territory  of  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  where  his 
parents  then  resided,  and  he  was  placed  at  nurse  in 
a  vill^  colled  Settjguano,  about  three  miles  from  , 
Florence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Settignano  were  principally 
sculptors  and  stone-cutters,  so  that  MichaelAng^lo 
I  used  to  say  that  he  imbibed  the  art  of  sculpture 
with  his  sustenance  when  an  infiuit,  for  his  nurse 
was  the  wife  of  a  sculptor. 

At  the  proper  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
Florence  to  be  educated:  but  his  genius  for  sculp- 
ture and  painting  soon  developed  itself,  and  caused 
him  to  neglect  every  other  pursuit;  for  which  he 
was  often  chastised  by  his  master,  and  reprimanded 
by  his  father,  who  considered  the  vocation  of  an 
artist  as  derogatory  to  his  rank.  Michael  Angcio 
continued,  however,  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
studying  the  art  which  his  ardent  disposition  im- 
pelled him  to  practise;  and  haviog  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  artist,  he  borrowed  models 
frum  him,  which  he  copied  with  indefatigable  zeal. 
At  length  his  father  was  pcrsuiided  to  allow  him 
to  become  a  disciple  of  Uomenico  (ihirlandaio,  a 
pniutcr  who  was  much  esteemed,  nut  only  at 
Florence,  but  throughout  Italy. 

Michael  Angelo  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and,  bcinjc  at  liberty  to  ibllow  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
he  applied  himself  so  zealously  to  bis  art,  that  his 
master  was  astonished  at  his  rapid  progress.  In  a 
Khort  time  the  disciple  surpassed  hia  instructor;  and 
on  one  occasion,  having  observed  some  defects  in 
a  design  of  a  female  figure,  drawn  by  Ghirlandaio, 
he  pointed  out,  and  corrected  them,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  all  who  witnessed  this  proof  of  the  young 
artist's  superior  talent. 

Nor  was  his  skill  conSned  to  drawing  and 
painting :  his  powers  were  equally  remarkable  with 
regard  to  sculpture.  When  only  sixteen  years  old, 
he  executed  figures  in  marble  which  called  forth 
the  admirntiou  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  caused 
him  to  be  considered  as  a  prodigy. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  sumamed  "  The  Magnificent," 
who  was  the  patron  of  genius  and  industry,  observ- 
ing the  superior  qualities  of  the  youthinl  Michael 
Angelo,  took  Lim  under  his  protection,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  several  noble  works,  particularly  in 
Htatuary,  by  which  he  gained  universal  applause. 

At  the  death  of  his  generous  patron,  Michael 
Angelo  quitted  Florence,  and  after  visiting  Venice 
and  Bologna,  he  repwred  to  Home,  where  his  ex- 
traordinary talents  were  highly  appreciated  and 
extolled.  Being  solicited  by  his  friends  to  return 
to  Florence,  he  did  no,  and  there  sculptured  several 
statues.  It  was  at  this  period  that  bis  fnme  became 
increased  by  the  production  of  a  figure  which  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  bis  masterpieces,  and  even 
wotthy  of  being  compared  with  the  works  of  ihe  | 


ancients.  This  beautiful  marble  statue  represents 
David  n  ith  his  sling ;  and  it  is  related  that  Pietro 
Soderini,  who  purchased  it,  remarked  that  he 
thought  the  nose  was  too  large,  which  observation 
proved  his  want  of  judgment,  for  it  was  in  exact  and 
delicate  proportion.  Micliael  Angelo,  however,  be- 
ing willing  to  gratify  Soderini,  appeared  to  assent  to 
his  remark,  and  taking  some  marble  powder  in  his 
hand,  with  the  chisel  at  the  same  time,  he  began 
apparratly  to  work  on  the  nose,  dropping  graduuly 
some  of  the  powder  as  he  proceedecL  The  decep- 
tion was  not  discovered  by  Soderini,  who,  when  the 
sculptor  laid  down  his  chisel,  exclaimed  with 
delight,  that  those  touches  had  given  life  to  the 
statue. 

Michael  Angelo  was  also  engaged  at  this  period 
in  designing  some  pictures,  which  he  intended  to 
paint  in  conjunction  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  but 
he  was  summoned  back  to  Rome  by  Julius  11.  to 
erect  a  magnificent  monument,  which  that  Pope 
destined  for  himself.  Michael  Angelo  was  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age  when  he  commenced  this  great 
work,  which,  however,  was  soon  interrupted. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this. 
Some  writers  have  attributed  it  to  the  impetuous 
temper  of  thesculptor;  others  to  the  no  less  irrita- 
ble disposition  of  Julius :  bu^  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  it  is  certun  that  tiie  mausoleum 
was  never  finished,  and  that,  after  it  was  b^n, 
Michael  Angelo  suddenly  quitted  Rome,  and  was 
absent  for  some  time. 

On  his  return  to  that  city,  he  was  employed,  by 
order  of  the  Pope,  in  other  works,  among  whicli 
were  the  frescoes '  in  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.  in 
the  Vatican.  Michael  Angelo  did  not  wish  to  be 
thus  employed  ;  and  he  was  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious  to  recommend  Raphael  as  Lis  substitute  : 
but  Julius  was  infiexible,  and  Buonaroti  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  completion  of  the  superb 
tomb  which  he  had  commenced,  (which  was  a 
work  quite  m  conformity  with  his  genius  for  sculp- 
ture) and  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  Sistine  chapeL 

Having  once  undert^kra  this  important  task, 
the  illustrious  artist  wrought  wit^i  his  accustomed 
imlour;  and,  not  choosing  to  be  interrupted  or  in- 
truded upon  during  his  labours,  he  invariably 
declined  to  admit  any  person  into  the  chapel 
whilst  the  frescoes  were  in  progress ;  hnt  when  he 
bad  executed  about  half  of^  his  great  work,  Julius 
could  not  resist  the  desire  he  felt  to  see  it,  and  he 
insisted  that  the  scafiblding  should  be  removed, 
and  the  public  allowed  to  view  the  paintings.  This 
must  have  been  very  annoying  to  Buonaroti,  par- 
ticularly as  the  Pope  was  continually  urging  him 
to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  frescoes. 

One  day,  the  Pontiff  having  asked  him  rather 
sharply  when  the  work  would  be  finished,  Michael 
Angelo  answered — "  When  I  feel  satisfied  that  I 
have  done  justice  to  my  noble  art!"  "  And  we," 
retorted  Julius,  "  desire  that  you  should  sat^fy  us, 
also,  by  finishing  the  work  promptly:"  adding, 
that  if  he  delayed  doing  so  much  lunger,  he  should 
be  severely  punished. 

This  threat  alarmed  the  artist,  who  was  well 


(I)  FEi.irols  ft  kind  of  pointing  perff>nned  on  I^h  pluicir,  or 
oiiftwall  covered  with  morUr  notquttedry,  aiid  with  water  cotouis. 
Ths  platter  it  mdf  to  be  laid  on  aa  the  painting  proceeds;  no  mors 
being  done  at  once  than  the  paintar  van  despatch  in  a  daj.  The 
colours,  being  prep^rwl  with  water,  and  applied  over  nUtter  quite 
frenh,  become  incorponted  with  (t,  and  relain  tb«lr  bcauijr  Tor  a 
gr«*t  length  ot  time. 
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»ware  of  the  Pope's  riolent  disposition ;  accord- 
ingly, he  paiotea  his  fij^res  rapidly,  not  even 
retouching  many  parts  after  they  were  dry,  which 
niight  have  imparted  more  grace  and  softness  to 
them.  Neither  did  he  enrich  the  vesture  of  his 
personages  with  gold,  and  glowing  colours,  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  done,  and  which  would  have 
correaponded  better  with  thettther  decoradons  of  the 
chapel.  The  Pope  remonatrated  with  him  on  tiiis 
account,  still  pressing  him,  however,  to  finish  his 
task ;  therefore  Michael  Angelo,  knowing  that  it 
would  require  considerable  time  to  execute  these 
ornamental  parts,  properly  observed  to  Julius,  that 
the  holy  men  he  was  paiuting  did  not  wear  golden 
ornaments,  and  that  they  despised  riches. 

At  length,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1512,  the 
frescoes  were  completed.  Besides  the  twelve  com- 
partments of  the  roof,  a  portion  of  the  side-walls 
of  the  chapel  was  painted  oy  Michael  Angelo ;  and 
although  oe  had  no  assistance,  and  even  ground 
his  colours  himself,  the  whole  work  occupied  him 
but  one  year  and  eight  months. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  which  took  place 
in  15 13,  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  sent  Michael  Angelo 
to  Florence,  in  order  that  the  PontHTs  native  city 
might  be  embellished  by  the  productions  of  that 
superior  artist  He  was  retailed  to  Rome  by 
Clement  VII.,  in  1S23,  and  it  was  at  his  st^iestion 
that  Michael  Angelo  executed  the  cartoons  of  his 
famous  picture  of  The  Last  Judgment,  which 
adorns  the  altar  of  the  Ststine  chapel.  This  fVesco 
was  not  commenced,  however,  during  the  life-time 
of  Clement;  but  Paul  III.  who  succeeded  him, 
having  seen  the  cartoons,  ordered  the  picture  to 
he  begun  immediately.  Michael  Angelo  worked  at 
this  extraordinary  composition  during  eight  years, 
and  it  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1541. 
He  also  painted  two  large  pictures  for  the 
Pauline  chnpcl  in  the  Vatican ;  one  representing 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  other,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter.  His  picture  of  the  Cruciiixion 
is  likewise  universally  admired. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  works  of  this  emi- 
nent man  always  surprise  the  beholder  with  the 
appearance  of  somethmg  unusually  grand,  though 
they  may  not,  in  every  instance,  produce  a  pleasing 
impression.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  nas 
the  first  painter  who  inspired  the  Italian  artists 
with  the  taste  for  the  sublime,  and  that  his  ex- 
ample induced  thfem  to  forsake  the  dry,  stiff  manner 
of  Pemgino '  and  others. 

Michael  Angelo 'a  genius  was  very  extensive,  and 
his  powers  of  representing  his  ideas  were  bold,  even 
to  rashness.  He  possessed  extraordinary  anatomi- 
cal knowledge;  and  although  his  attitudes  are  not 
always  beautilul,  yet  even  Raphael  himself — as 
most  writers  affirm — derived  considerable  improve- 
ment from  observing  the  grand  conceptions  and 
noble  taste  of  des^pi  of  Uuonaroti,  though  the 
former  was  far  superior  to  him  in  elegant  simpli- 
citv,  in  grace,  and  adherence  to  nature. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  not  one  undisputed  ml- 
painting  of  Bjonaroti's  in  existence.  Several  are 
exhibited  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  such  have  no  claim  to  that 
honour,  lliey  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  work 
of  his  pupils,  and  he  may  have  given  a  few  touches 
to  them  himself;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he 
despised  oils,  and  thought  Iresco-painting  much 

[  1)  Peroglno  wu  the  iDstnictOT  of  Raphael,  and  he  wu  oneof  the 

palntLTi  emploj'ed  (o  dccorsto  the  Vatjcan. 


more  meritorious,  and,  conseqaently,  more  worthy 
of  his  superior  genius.   This  predilection  is  to  be  !■ 
regretted,  because  pictures  in  oil  are  so  much  more  u 
durable  than  those  painted  on  plaster,  however  ' 
skilfully  and  caref\illy  they  may  he  executed. 

In  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  there  is  a 
picture  —  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  —  nhich, 
though  painted  by  Sebastiano  Del  Piombo,  is  be-  i 
lieved  to  have  be^  composed  by  Michael  Angelo  ' 
Buonaroti,  and  it  is  said  that  the  figure  of  Lazimis 
was  entirely  executed  by  the  band  of  that  great 
master.  ' 

Among  Michael  Angelo 's  most  celebrated  works 
in  sculpture,  are  the  beautiful  statues  of  tbe  Dukes 
of  Florence  which  adorn  the  tombs  of  Julian  and 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  The  chapel  which  contains 
these  tombs,  and  which  communicates  with  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  was  erected  by 
Buonaroti. 

When  he  had  attained  tbe  advanced  ngc  of 
seventy-two,  Michael  Angelo  was  empowered  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  at  Rome,  and,  in  the 
brief  by  which  he  received  his  appointment,  be 
was  authoriEed  to  do,  and  undo,  whatever  he 
pleased;  and  it  is  worthy  of  record,  that  the  same  ; 
document  spcdfies  that  the  architect  undertook  <■ 
the  work  for  the  love  of  God,  and  without  any 
salary  or  reward.    Michael  Angelo  iusisted  on  the  | 
insertion  of  this  declaration  in  the  brief.  I 

'Vhe  task  he  had  undertaken  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  one,  for  he  was  constantly  impeded  in  his 
labours  by  the  jealousy  of  his  brother  architects, 
who  endeavoured  to  injure  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Pope  by  tiieir  unjust  complointF. 
But  his  wonderful  talents  and  high  character 
triumphed  over  all  these  clamours,  though  he  was 
so  disturbed  and  wearied  by  them,  that  he  would 
willingly  have  retired  to  Florence,  and  ended  his 
days  there  in  peace.  He  persevered,  however, 
for  many  years;  and  though  St.  Peter's  was  still  in 
an  unfinished  state  when  Buonaroti  died,  it  will  I 
ever  be  a  memento  of  his  enterprising  genius. 

After  a  glorious  career  of  eignty-nine  years  and  ,' 
eleven  months,  belo?ed  and  honoured  by  the 
sovereigns  and  great  men  of  the  age  in  which  be 
lived,  Michael  Angdo  Buonaroti  expired  at  Rome, 
on  the  !7th  of  February,  1564.   His  remains  were 
eventually  conveved  to  Florence,  and  deposited 
with  great  funeral  pomp  in  a  magnificent  tomb,  in  I 
,  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.    This  tomb  is  em- 
bellished by  a  bust,  which  is  said  to  be  a  correct  ,| 
resemblance  of  the  eminent  man  whose  history 
has  been   thus  briefly  related.    Three  marble 
statues,    representing  Painting,   Sculpture,  and  j| 
Airhitecture,  also  adorn  the  mausoleum.  < 

It  is  interesting  to  connect  in  the  mind  the  con- 
temporaries of  remarkable  characters ;  and  among  ji 
those  of  Midiael  An^^lo  Buonaroti,  were  the  " 
following  celebrated  mdividuals:    Henry  VIII.  ' 
King  of  England ;  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  Francis 
I.  King  of  France ;    Pope  Leo  X. ;  the  great 
Reformers  Luther  and  Calvin ;  the  Italian  poet 
Ariosto;  the  admired  painters  Raphael,  Titian,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  Christopher  Columbus;  Fer- 
nando Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico ;  and  'Pi-  I 
zarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  ^ve  a  formal 
review  of  these  most  interesting  volumes :  oar 
ignorance  of  matters  purely  nautical  renders  us  in- 
competent to  appreciate  their  peculiar  nterits. 
We  would  rather  select  such  portions  of  the  work 
as,  we  trust,  will  be  agreeaole  to  our  readers, 
convey  to  tbem  inatmctiou  as  well  as  amuaement, 
and,  perhaps,  induce  them  to  peruse  the  whole 
work,  whicn,  we  boldly  assure  tiiem,  will  amply 
recompense  them  for  their  exertion. 

Captain  Stokes  sailed  from  England  in  the  year 
1837,  to  sarvey  the  north  and  north-west  coasts  of 
Australia,  and  returned  in  the  year  1843.  This 

Erotracted  voyage  has  been  attended  with  most 
eneQcial  results.  Not  only  have  great  additions 
been  made  to  the  natural  history  of  that  strange 
and  wonderful  region,  but  its  capabilities  of  melio- 
ration are  pointed  oat  by  many  sensible  andoriginal 
observations,  and  the  facilities  of  communication 
with  theinteriorhavebeenenlargedby  the  disco  very, 
and  exploring  to  a  great  extent,  of  four  rivers — the 
Adelaide,  the  Victoria,  the  Albert,  and  the  Fitzroy. 
Of  these  the  Victoria  admits  vessels  of  considerable 
burden ;  thus  giving  a  stimulus  to  commercial  en- 
terpnse,  and  an  opportunity  of  more  widely  diffusing 
the  blessings  of  ChriBtianitv'. 

The  workis written inauTelyandamnsing style, 
with  that  keen  perception  and  vivid  portraiture  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  which  characterises  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  delineations  of  landscape  scenery.  But, 
what  is  still  better,  it  is  written  in  a  candid  and 
religious  spirit  It  is  rarely  that  Captain  Stokes 
finds  fault  with  his  precursors  in  the  same  track, 
and  that  reluctantly,  and  only  when  the  conceal- 
ment of  error  might  endanger  the  fiitare  navigator. 
It  is  constantly  that  he  acknowledges  the  hand  of 
a  superintending  Providence,  and  never  fails  to 
impress  the  duties  incumbent  upon  His  creatures, 
arising  from  His  bounty  and  mercy.  And  there 
pervades  both  volumes  that  tempered  enthusiasm 
which  an  active  and  zealoua  explorer  of  new 
regions  cannot  but  feel,  and  that  ardent  hope  of 
future  beneficial  results  which  glows  in  the  heart 
of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist. 

We  will  now  select  some  passages  fldly  illus- 
tratiTe  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

"  Thoiwh  this  was  neither  my  first  nor  second 
visit  to  Bahia,  I  was  still  not  indifferent  to  the  mag- 
nificent, or  rather  luxariant,  tropical  sceneiy  which  it 
prencnla  A  bank  of  such  verdure  as  thcBC  Hunlit  climcfl 
alone  supply,  rose  precipitously  from  the  dark  blue 
water,  dotted  with  the  white  and  gleaming  walls  of 
houses  and  convents  half  hidden  in  woods  of  every  tint 
of  green;  white,  here  and  there,  the  lof^  spires  of  some 
Christian  temple  pointed  to  a  yet  birer  world,  invisible 
to  mortal  eye,  and  suggested,  even  to  the  least  tboaght- 
ful,  that  glorious  as  is  this  lower  earth,  framed  by 
Heaven's  beneficence  for  man's  enjoyment,  still  it  is  not 
that  home  to  which  the  hand  of  Uevclation  directs  the 
aspirations  of  our  ftail  humanity." — Vol  i.  pp.  36,  3". 

"Daring  dry  seasons  it  not  nnfreqaently  happens 
that  an  immense  tract  of  land  is  desolated  witK  fire,  com- 
municated either  by  the  design  or  carelessness  of  the 
natircK,  to  the  dry  herbage  on  the  surface.  The  moment 
the  flame  has  been  kindled,  it  only  wuta  for  the  first 
breath  of  air  to  spread  it  far  and  vide :  then,  on  the 

( 1 )  DUcoveriei  Id  Aiutt*lia;  witli  an  Account  of  the  Con«tt  and 
RJrsr*  explored  >ndsur(«*edduring  tha  VojweorH.H.a.  Beasle, 
in  the  jeon  1 837—1813.  Alio  «  nsmtlTe  ot  CapL  Owen  Stuilejr'i 
lUlu  to  the  lilucU  in  the  AntAiriA  Sea.  J.  LoK  Stoke*,  Con- 
muidcr,  R.N.  1846. 


wings  of  the  wind  the  fiery  tempest  atreams  over  the  hill 
sides  and  through  the  vast  plains  and  prairies :  brosb- 
wood  and  herbi^— the  dry  grass— the  tall  reed— the 
twining  parasite— or  the  giant  of  the  forest,  charred  and 
blackened,  but  still  proudly  erect,  alike  attest  and 
bewail  the  conquering  fire's  onward  march;  and  the 
bleak  desert,  silent,  waste,  and  lifeless,  which  it  leaves 
behind,  seems  for  ever  doomed  to  desolation  I  Vain 
kix  i  the  rain  descendb  once  more  upon  the  dry  and 
thirsty  soil,  and  &om  that  very  hour,  whiefa  seemed  the 
date  of  cnrele&a  min,  Nature  puts  forth  her  wondrous 
power  inth  increased  effort,  and  again  her  green  and 
flower-embroidered  mantle  decks  the  earth  with  a  new 
beauty  !"— Vol.  i.  pp.  106,  106. 

"  I  must  be  pardoned  for  again  alluding  to  oar  old 
enemies,  the  mosquitoes,  but  the  reception  they  gave  us 
this  night  is  too  deeply  engraven  on  my  memory  to  be 
ever  quite  forgotten.  They  swarmed  around  us,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  fire  the  blanket  bags  in  which  the  men 
sought  to  protect  themselves  seemed  literally  black 
with  theit  crawling  and  stinging  persecutors.  Woe  to 
the  unhappy  wretdi  who  had  lelt  unclosed  the  least  bole 
in  his  bag !  the  penevering  mosqaitoes  surely  found  it 
out,  and  as  surely  drove  the  luckless  occupant  out  of  his 
retreat.  I  noticed  one  man,  dressed  as  if  in  the  frozen 
North,  hold  his  bag  over  the  fire  till  it  was  quite  full  of 
smoke  and  then  get  into  it,  a  companion  securing  the 
mouth  over  his  head,  at  the  apparent  risk  of  suffocation : 
be  obtained  three  hours  of  what  he  gratefully  termed 
comfortable  sleep — but  when  he  emerged  from  his 
shelter,  where  he  had  been  stewed  up  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  87*,  his  appearance  may  be  easily  imaged. 

"OoT  hands  were  in  constant  reqnisition  to  keep  the 
tormehtors  from  the  face  and  ears,  which  often  received 
a  hearty  whack,  aimed  in  the  fruitless  irritation  of  the 
moment  at  our  assailants,  and  which  sometimes  ended 
in  adding  head-ache  to  the  list  of  annoyances.  Strike 
as  you  please,  the  ceaseless  humming  of  the  invincible 
moequitoe  close  to  your  ear  seems  to  mock  his  unhappy 
victim ! 

"  One  poor  fellow,  whose  patience  was  quite  exhausted, 
feirly  jumped  into  the  river  to  escape  further  peneen- 
tion."— Vol.  i.  pp.  143,  144. 

"  In  one  comer,  that  at  first  escaped  my  curiosity,  so 
completely  had  it  been  shut  out  from  the  gaze  of  all  by 
a  winding  bowery  walk,  I  found,  in  a  sort  of  alcove,  the 
tomb  of  a  child ;  upon  it  toy  a  fresh  bouquet  of  flowers, 
revealing  that  the  dead  was  not  foi^tten  by  those  who 
were  left  behind.  It  was  easy  to  divine,  and!  afterwards 
learnt  this  to  be  the  case,  that  it  was  the  mother — who 
came  every  morning  to  paj'  this  tribute  of  affection  to 
the  departed.  A  weeping  willow  drooped  its  supple 
bruiches  over  the  tomb,  some  honeysuckle  and  sweet 
briar  surrounded  it,  loading  the  air  with  their  rich  fra- 
grance ;  not  evot  the  chirping  of  a  bird  disturbed  the 
solemn  silence  tiiat  reigned  around ;  everything  seemed 
to  conspire  to  suggest  holy  and  melancholy  thoughts,  and 
I  lingered  awhile  to  indulge  in  them,  but,  perceiving  by 
the  tew  footmarks  that  1  was  an  intruder,  hastened  to 
retire ;  by  no  means  sorry,  however,  to  have  discovered 
this  evidence  of  the  enduring  love  a  mother  bean  her 
offipring." — Vol.  L  p.  276. 

"  I  may  here  mmtion  a  singular  custom  that  came 
under  notice  soma  time  after,  at  the  Protectorate  in  the 
valley  of  the  Loddoa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Melbourne. 
Several  women  were  observed,  having  their  faces  com- 
pletely concealed  by  their  opossum-skin  mantles.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  moreover,  in  passing  a  party  of  men, 
they  moved  in  a  udelong  manner,  bo  as  to  render  it 
impossible,  even  if  the  covering  came  to  be  displaced, 
that  their  faces  should  be  seen.  In  the  evening,  at  the 
Coralbery,  these  persons,  three  in  number,  were  seated 
in  the  circle  of  women,  so  as  to  have  their  l]acks  turned 
to  the  dancers  or  actors,  their  feces  being  still  wholly 
concealed.  They  remained  seated,  motionless,  taking 
no  part  in  the  singing,  or  the  gestures  of  encouragement 
indulged  in  by  the  other  women.   It  was  snbsequentiy 
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explaioed,  by  a  Protector,  th&t  Uteso  vcre  women  vho 
had  daushtcre  betro^ed  to  the  men  of  their  tribe,  and 
that  during  the  period  of  betrothment  the  mo  there  are 
always  thus  rigidly  veiled."— Vol.  1.  pp.  284,  285. 

*'  I  may  here  take  an  opportunity  of  remarking,  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  labouring  claases  that  thrive 
best  at  Sydney.  They  can,  in  tolerably  prosperona 
times,  earn  eufficient  in  throe  or  four  dan  to  rapport 
thenuelveB  throng^iont  the  week.  Dorii^uienmunder 
of  the  time  the  sober  and  indufitrioaa  man  emplOTB  him- 
self in  building  a  bouse ,-  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
generality  repair  to  the  vast  number  of  public  houses 
that  Bwarm  on  ereiy  side,  and  get  drunk.  This  is 
evident  from  the  annual  revenue  derived  from  mm, 
which,  in  1839,  wa!*iCl 90,000,  amountii^;  to  more  than 
seven  galloaafwcvery  individual  in  the  eolony." — Vol.i. 
p.  309. 

"Amons  the  other  buildings  in  progrem  was  tho 
church,  which,  planted  an  it  was  on  ibe  northeni  shores 
of  the  Australian  continent,  was  expected  to  form  a 
nucleus  from  wht(;h  offdhoot^  might,  by  degrees,  draw 
within  its  influence  the  inlands  in  the  Arafuril  sea,  and 
thus  widely  spraid  the  pure  blessingB  of  Christianity. 
It  is  highly  cnaiaeteristicof  our  countrymen,  that  where 
wiUi  other  nations  th«  tavern,  the  theatre,  the  dancing- 
honae,  are  among  the  earliest  buildings  in  a  new 
settlement,  with  us,  everywhere,  the  church  is  first 
thought  of.  In  few  comers  of  the  world  where  English 
influence  has  extended  itself  is  this  otherwise  than  true; 
and  it  is  a  hi^ly  enviable  distinction.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  wherever  the  flag  of  Britain  floats,  there  is 
made  known  the  word  of  God  in'ite  purity;  and,aflUi 
empire  has  been  vouchsafed  na  on  which  the  sun  never 
seta,  the  extent  of  our  influence  for  good  in  this  respect 
is  incalculable.  We  may  venture  to  express  our  sincere 
hope  that  our  country'  will  ever  conUnue  to  ciyoy  this 
noble  snprematgr.''— VoL  i.  pp.  385,  886. 

Would  that  coald  persuade  ourselves  of  the 
renlity-  and  truth  of  this  assertion !  We  fear  that 
the  "wiiih  is  father  to  the  thought,"  and  thnt 
Captain  Stokes's  religious  feelings  rather  lead  him 
to  anticipate  what  ought  to  be  done,  than  what 
actually  u  done.  It  is,  however,  grntlfyiug  to  hear 
that  tardy  justice  is  to  be  rendered  to  this  highly 
interesting  portion  of  the  globe;  and  that  two 
colonial  Bistiops  are  about  to  be  sent  out  to 
Australia,  though  their  respective  pontiona  are 
not  yet  determined. 

"  On  the  24th,  a  party  of  natives  made  their  appear- 
ance on  Point  Ibnery.  Their  voices,  shrill  like  those  of 
all  their  fellows,  were  heard  before  they  were  seen. 
With  these  it  was  ptu^iciilarly  so,  though  on  all  occa- 
sions the  qseaking  and  hallooing  of  the  Aborigines  can 
be  heard  at  a  very  conddetable  distance.  They  were 
found,  when  on  shore,  to  be  of  the  party  we  had  before 
seen  in  Shoal  Bay,  with  the  addition  of  five  strange  men. 
All  appeared  actuated  by  the  same  friendly  dispositions, 
a  very  strong  indication  of  which  was  their  presenting 
themselves  without  spears.  Like  most  others  on  that 
roast,  th^  had  a  piece  of  bamboo,  ei^teen  Inches  long, 
run  through  the  ourtilage  of  the  nose.  Their  aatoniiA- 
men  at  the  size  of  the  wells  was  highly  amusing ;  radden 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  admiration  burst  from 
their  lips,  while  the  varied  expressions  and  pl^  of 
countenance  showed  how  strongly  thdr  feelings  were  at 
work  within. 

"  1 1  is  very  angular,  and  not  very  suaceptible  of  expla- 
nation, that  although  they  climb  tall  trees  by  merely 
resting  their  toes  io  a  slight  notch  cut  as  th^  aacend, 
the  natives  will  hesitate  in  alarm  before  looking  over 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  or  height.  It  was  therefore 
some  time  beforo  this  party  could  be  induced  to  look 
down  the  well.  At  length,  by  stretching  their  spare 
bodies  and  necks  to  the  utmost,  they  caught  sight  of  the 
water  in  the  bottom.  The  eflcct  upon  them  was  nugicat. 


and  they  stood  at  first  IB  if  electfiiled.  At  length  their 
feelings  gained  vent,  and  from  their  lips  proceeded  an 
almost  mad  diout  of  delight.  Notiitng,  perhaps,  could 
have  more  decisively  shown  the  superiority  of  the  white 
men  to  these  savages,  than  our  being  thus  able  to  pro- 
cure this  necessary  of  life  from  so  great  a  depth ;  there 
being,  moreover,  no  outward  appearance  of  any.  Per- 
haps their  deUgbt  may  be  considered  a  sign  how  scarce 
is  water  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  BMald  owtaiolj 
fliy,  from  the  imuMnse  quantity  each  man  dnuik,  which 
was  two  quarts,  that  this  was  the  case.  A  further  cor- 
roboration of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  element  to 
tho  Western  Australian  is,  that  a  native,  in  deacribiog  a 
fine  country,  always  opens  his  narrative  by  stating  the 
important  fiict — "  plenty  water." 

"The  deep  interest  which,  in  the  natives,  always 
succeeds  to  the  discoveiy  of  this  necessaty  article,  must 
fltrongly  impress  the  explorer,  who  will  ever  afterwards 
look  upon  streams,  even  in  other  countries,  with  far 
different  feelings  from  any  before  experienced,  la  no 
land  does  the  presence  of  water  more  rapidly  enridi  the 
landscape,  chwging  it  from  a  thirsty-looking  plun  to  a 
rich  green  spot,  thut  in  Australia ;  and  it  is  in  journey- 
ing through  snch  a  country,  when  one  suddenly  meetd 
with  a  luxuriant  valley,  that  the  eye  naturally  dwells 
with  delight  on  tie  changing  scene,  and  the  impreaaion. 
not  easily  forgotten,  clings  to  us  even  when  fitf  away. 
When  ga:ung  upon  the  superabundant  water  that  flows 
in  almost  every  comer  of  the  earth,  we  cannot  but 
reflect  on  the  scantily  supplied  Australian,  nor  &il  to 
wish  him  a  more  plentiful  supply.  Naturally,  we  are 
disposed  to  reflect  but  Uttle  on  the  great  blevingR  of  the 
meet  ordinary  things.  In  the  eyes  of  the  eiviliied  mnn^ 
fire  and  water  are  matters  scarcely  worthy  of  thoo^t ; 
but  it  is  the  traveller  who  learns  toapprecutehowgieai 
blessings  tiieyare  in  reality. 

"An  Influenza  appeared  to  be  raging  among  the 
natives;  all  Ikaving  ue  remnants  of  colds— cooghing 
severely  when  we  met  them.  Sevcr&l  attempts  were 
made  to  induce  them  to  come  on  board,  but  they  prov  ed 
vain.  Sometimes,  just  as  the  boat  was  leaving  the  shore 
they  would  enter  uie  bow  of  it,  as  if  about  to  accompany 
UB ;  no  sooner,  however,  was  the  boat  In  motion,  than 
out  they  jumped,  laughing,  and  apparenUy  delighted  to 
deceive  us ;  acting,  in  last,  cxocUy  the  part  of  nois|y 
children. 

"  Our  friendly  intercourse  with  these  natives  snsfained 
a  shock,  which  at  first  tiireatened  to  annihilate  it,  but 
which  fortnnately  ended  as  it  began,  in  smoke.  One  <^ 
the  officers  used  a  common  flint  and  steel  in  order  to 
procure  a  Wf^t  for  bis  cigar ;  at  this  new  mode  of  pro- 
curing fire  all  eyes  were  open,  for  doubtless  they  pro- 
cure it  only  by  means  of  friction ;  but,  when  he  proceeded 
to  place  the  lighted  dgar  between  bis  lips,  and  roll 
forth  from  thence  a  tiuck  and  peifomed  elmid,  fk^t 
took  full  possession  of  them,  and  exclaiming  Crrt  trrS, 
with  the  arm  extended,  and  a  slight  vertiew  motion  of 
the  hand,  they  darted  off  most  nnceremonionsly,  clam- 
bering up  the  face  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  with  extraordi- 
nary agility.  Their  cry  of  irrfl  irrH,  and  their  manner 
of  delivering  it,  were  identical  with  those  of  King's 
Sound,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  In  a 
few  days  they  had  forgotten  their  fright,  mid  had  re- 
turned to  renew  the  friendly  relations  this  Uttle  inci- 
dent had  interrupted."— VoL  ii.  pp.  19—22. 

"  I  left  here  a  paper  In  a  bottle,  giving  an  account  of 
our  proceedings,  and  should  have  been  sorry  to  think,  as 
Wall  is  did  when  he  left  a  similar  docnment  on  a 
mountain  in  the  Stndt  of  Magellan,  that  I  was  leaving 
a  memorial  that  would  remain  untouched  as  long  is  the 
world  lasts.  Ko ;  I  would  &in  hope  that,  ere  the  sand 
of  my  life-gbiBS  his  run  out,  other  feet  than  mine  will 
have  trod  this  distant  shore ;  that  colonization  will,  ere 
many  years  have  passed,  have  extoided  itaelf  in  this 
quarter ;  that  cities  and  hamlets  will  have  risen  on  the 
shore  of  the  new  found  river ;  that  commerce  will  have 
directed  her  track  thither ;  and  that  smoke  may  rise 
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from  Christian  heartba,  where  now  alone  the  prowling' 
heatfaea  lights  his  fira.  There  is  an  inevitable  teii- 
dency  in  man  to  create,  and  there  is  nothing  which  he 
coatemplatea  with  so  much  complacency  aa  the  work  of 
hia  own  hands.  To  civilize  the  world,  to  subdue  the 
witdemese,  is  the  prondest  aehieremsnt  to  which  he  can 
look  fonrud ;  and  to  Bbare  in  this  great  work  by  opening 
new  fields  of  enterprise,  and  leading  as  it  were  the  van 
of civilizatioDffills  the  heart  with  incxpres^iMe  delight. 
It  ia  natural,  therefore,  as  I  traced  the  record  of  our 
visit,  and  deposited  it  on  Indian  Hill,  that  I  should 
look  forward  la  a  mood  very  far  different  from  that  of 
Walliji,  to  the  speedy  fruition  of  my  hi^tes." — Vol.  ii. 
p.  46. 

"  I  cannot  at  this  place  re^t  the  temptation  of  rela- 
ting: >ui  anecdote,  which,  though  it  is  not  exactly  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  my  work,  may  not  be  thought 
uninteresting  by  the  reader.  I  wa.s  one  night  sleeping 
at  a  friend's  house;  all  the  family  had  retired  to  rest, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  perfect  stillneas  prevulod 
aronnd.  Suddenly,  a  noise  like  thunder  startled  me 
from  my  slombers,  and,  as  soon  an  I  was  able  to  collect 
my  scattered  thoughts,  I  distinctly  heard  a  series  of 
violent  blows  agunat  a  door  at  the  foot  of  the  Btaircaso 
leading  up  to  my  bedroom.  Though  the  first  impres- 
sion might  have  been  that  the  disturbance  wa»  caused 
by  aiieres  breaking  into  the  boose,  U  appeared  impro- 
l^hle  that  such  characters  should  make  their  approach 
with  BO  much  clamour,  I  instantly  leaped  out  of  bed, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  see  a  sight  which  I  shall  never 
foi^t.  The  owner  of  the  house,  who  slept  on  the 
ground-floor,  equally  astonished  with  myself  at  the 
noise,  hod  also  quitted  his  pillow,  and  arming  himself 
with  a  sword  and  taper,  advanced  in  the  costume  of 
Isgo  when  he  re-^pears  upon  the  stage  after  stabbing 
Cwsio  and  Bodcr^,  toward  the  door,  ngunst  which 
the  monotonous  thumping  sttll  contiouod  at  regular 
intervals.  It  now  appeared,  that  the  cause  of  his  alarm 
was  on  the  inside,  and  my  ho^t,  who  believed  that  a 
party  of  robbers  had  introduced  themselves  into  his 
premises,  hailed  them  in  a  loud  voice,  promising  that,  if 
they  did  not  cease  their  liammcriag  and  surrender, 
he  would  put  them  evcty  one  to  death.  So  &r  from 
attending  to  his  suggestion,  the  thumps  increaaed  in 
rapidity  and  violence,  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  put 
himself  in  adefenslve  position  when  the  door  burst  open, 
and  out  rushed  his  assailanta — a  multitude  of  round 
figures  of  all  sizes,  without  heads,  legs,  or  arms.  Ills 
first  thought  was,  that  the  aupematnral  existences  of 
New  Sonth  "Wtios  had  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
vealed themselves  to  his  eyes !  Here  wan  material ' 
for  a  fiury  tale  !  The  geuii  of  this  country,  in  which 
every^ing  runs  into  leg,  were  then  it  appeared 
all  body.  Such  were  the  ^ncies  that  flashed  through 
his  mind  as  he  made  a  desperate  plunge  at  the 
advancing  foe,  one  of  whom  he  transfixed  from  breast 
to  back,  whilst  the  rest  in  an  instant  overthrew 
and  trampled  him  under  foot,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion. And  now  arose  a  wild  scream  of  laughter  from 
myself  and  the  others  who  had  witnCRwd  uiis  mortal 
combat — for  the  disturbers  of  our  night's  repose  were 
no  other  than  a  number  of  huge  pumpkins,  which  had 
been  placed  in  a  heap  upon  a  press  on  the  landing,  and 
from  having  been  perhaps  carelessly  piled,  had  given 
way  and  rolled  one  by  one  down  staiiB,  accumulating  at 
the  bottom  against  the  door,  until  by  their  weight  uicy 
forced  it  open." — Tol.  ii.  p.  248. 

"  I  witnessed  in  his  family  an  instance  of  affection 
for  a  departed  child,  which,  though  it  exhibited  itself  in 
this  peculiar  manner,  was  extremely  touching.  The 
wife  had  treasured  up  the  bones  of  the  little  one,  and 
constantly  carried  them  about  with  her,  not  as  a  me- 
mtnio  mori,  but  as  an  olgect  whereon  to  expend  her 
tendercst  emotions,  whenever  they  swelled  within  her 
breast.  At  such  times,  she  would  put  together  these 
bones  with  a  rapidity  that  supposed  a  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  osteology,  and  set  them  np  that  she  might 


weep  over  them.  Perhaps,  in  her  imagination,  as  she 
performed  this  melancholy  rite,  the  ghastly  framework 
before  her  became  indued  with  the  comely  form  of  in- 
&ncy,  bri^t  eyes  once  more  sparkled  in  those  hollow 
cells,  and  a  smile  of  inef&blo  delight  hung  where  in 
reali^  was  nought  but  the  hideous  grin  of  death.  I 
exceedingly  regret  that  the  mother  who  could  feel  so 
finely,  was  some  time  afterwards  overpersuaded  to  part 
with  the  bones  of  her  child.  I  may  here  mention  that 
the  medical  ofiBcer  of  the  settlement  was  in  the  habit 
of  extracting  toeth  for  the  natives,  who  found  the 
European  method  much  more  easy  than  their  own  mode 
at  knocking  tiiem  ont.  The  supercargo  of  a  vessel, 
learning  this  fiuit,  was  anxious  to  become  a  purchaser  of 
teeth  to  some  extent  for  the  London  market,  being  per- 
suaded tliat  they  would  find  a  ready  sale  among  the 
dentists ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  tliat  many  of 
our  fair  ladies  at  home  are  indebted  for  the  pearls  on 
which  the  poet«  exhaust  so  much  of  their  fancy,  to  the 
rude  natives  of  Australia." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  365,  356. 

We  must  conclude  our  extracts  with  an  account 
of  a  native  dance,  nt  Banda,  by  Captain  Owen 
Stanley,  R.  N.  We  have  heard  that  this  enter~ 
prising  and  intelligent  offic&r  is  again  gobg  out  on 
a  voyage  of  survey  of  the  numerous  islands  that  Uc 
to  the  north  ancf  north-east  of  New  Holland.  If 
this  be  true,  many  important  results,  we  trust,  will 
spring  from  his  well-known  activity  and  zeal. 

"The  commandant  of  the  troop-i,  Capt  De  Stuers, 
nephew  to  the  Qovernor-Geneml  of  the  Moluccas,  who 
bad  very  civilly  pointed  out  the  best  anchorage  to  us, 
and  given  us  every  information  in  his  power  on  our  first 
arrival,  finding  that  we  were  interested  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  native^  very  kindly  invited  us  to 
see  a  menado-dance  performed  by  some  of  the  native 
soldiers  of  the  garrison.  We  landed  with  htm  in  his 
oram-bay,  a  large  native  boat  pulled  by  twelve  men,  who 
kept  time  by  striking  their  round-bladed  paddles  against 
the  gunwale,  between  every  stroke. 

."On  landing,  the  prettiest  sight  possible  awaited  us. 
The  barrack-squmc,  a  green  grass-field  of  considerable 
extent,  was  covered  with  the  native  soldiers,  all  dressed 
in  their  gayest  holyday  costume,  and  decorated  with 
scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  of  the  brightest  colours,  which 
streamed  loosely  fVom  their  elbows.  Some  of  the  men 
were  armed  with  narrow  bamboo  shields,  others  with 
wooden  swords,  and  the  remainder  wiUi  the  light  stems 
of  the  sago  palm,  which  were  to  be  used  as  javelins. 
Each  of  these  warriors  came  dancing  up  to  os  in  turn, 
to  make  his  obeisance,  as  we  advanced  to  the  spot  where 
scat<s  had  been  preparad  for  us.  As  soon  as  we  were  all 
seated  the  dance  commenced :  at  first,  the  spearmen 
advanced  towards  each  other,  holding  the  spear  in  the 
right  hand,  and  the  bamboo  shields  in  the  left,  keeping 
time  to  the  rude  music  of  a  couple  of  drums  with  veiy 
great  accuracy,  and  dancing  quite  as  much  with  their 
arms  as  their  legs,  in  the  most  graceful  manner  possible. 
When  they  had  approached  sufficiently  near  to  each  other, 
one  threw  his  spear  with  great  force  and  dexterity,  still 
keeping  time  to  the  music,  and  the  other  parried  the 
weapon  with  bis  bamboo  sliield.  I  only  saw  one  instance 
of  failure,  and  then  the  unfortunate  man  received  the 
blunt  spear  full  on  hia  breast  with  sudi  force,  that  it 
sent  him  rolling  head  over  heels,  much  to  ^e  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators,  and  equally  to  his  own  d^m- 
fiture. 

"  As  one  of  the  Fort  Essington  natives,  a  veiy  fine 
active  man,  had  accompanied  us  on  shore,  we  perriuaded 
him  with  some  difficulty  to  join  in  the  dance,  thinking 
that  the  quickness  of  eye,  so  common  to  all  savages, 
would  enable  him  to  avoid  the  spear;  but  in  this  we 
were  all  disappointed,  as  he  was  struck  nearly  every 
time  the  spear  was  thro\m.  After  the  dance  was  over, 
sundry  gymnastics  followed,  and  the  evening  was  wound 
np  by  an  exhibiti<ni  of  the  Ombres  Chinoines,  in  which 
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the  soldiers  seemed  to  take  very  great  delight  The 
moTing  fignrefi  -were  reiy  clcTcrly  managed,  and  to 
judge  from  the  ahout«  of  laughter  which  accompanied 
the  Rloi7-teUer  in  hla  tale,  it  moat  hare  been  a  rerj 
amimiiigf  one." 


A  P0ETUGUE8E  SrPERSTITION.> 

Ths  most  terrific  of  all  the  supematnral  beings  in 
Portugal  is  the  bruxa,  (pronounced  brooeha.)  She  is 
somewhat  in  her  propensities  like  the  Eastern  ghoul, 
or  vampire,  from  whom,  probably,  she  was  derived.  In 
the  daj-time  she  is  like  anj  other  woman,  performing 
the  duties  of  her  household  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner.  She  may  be  a  daughter  of  honest,  good  pa- 
rents ;  she  may  marry,  and  have  children ;  she  may 
even  be  considered  amiable,  and  ia  often  very  beautiful, 
though  there  is  a  certain  fierce  expression  in  her  eye, 
and  an  ominous  wrinkle  on  her  otherwise  fair  brow, 
which  the  sceptical  would  suppose  proceeded  from  care 
or  affliction.  Nol>ody  can  tell  who  are  bnixns  and  who 
are  not.  They  never  allow  any  mortal  to  discover  it ; 
and  woe  betide  the  wretch  who  shall  attempt  to  piy 
into  their  secrets  !  They  are  a  heaven-accurrod  sister- 
hood—their Boula  pledged  to  the  prince  of  darkness 
by  a  compact  renewed  every  night.  Sometimes  their 
daughters  become  braxaa,  if  they  by  chance  escape 
their  in&nticidal  and  vampirish  propensities ;  or  else 
they  keep  up  their  numbers  by  inveigling  some  hapless 
maiden,  whose  heart  has  been  turned  from  the  right 
path,  and  who  has  abandoned  the  holy  religion  of  the 
church,  to  join  their  association.  She  knows  not  whither 
she  is  to  be  led,  or  what  is  to  be  her  fote,  till  it  is  too 
late  to  retract— when  the  fhtal  compact  la  signed  and 
sealed  with  her  blood— then,  miserable  girl  f  her  shrieks, 
her  criefl,  are  of  no  %VBil.  Repentance  Is  impossible ; 
even  the  saints  themselves  have  no  longer  power  or  *ill 
to  preserve  her.  From  sunset  to  sunrise  this  demoniacal 
power  possesses  her;  for,  during  the  day,  she  returns 
to  her  family,  no  one  suspecting  the  dreadfiil  truth. 
^^'hen  darkncf  B  has  overspread  the  world,  and  the  spirits 
of  evil  are  let  loose,  the  bruxas  rise  fVom  their  couches, 
learing,  if  married,  their  mortal  and  unsuspecting  hus- 
bands, and  flying  to  the  company  of  their  diabolical 
paramouts.  They  are  then,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
crime,  we  may  suppose,  transformed  into  the  shape  of 
some  noxions  bird  of  night — owls  or  bats  of  gigantic 
size.  Away  they  fly,  at  a  prodigious  rate,  far  from  their 
homes,  over  hill  and  dale,  but  especially  across  marshes, 
stagnant  pools,  and  lakes.  Unwillingly  they  skim  along 
the  surface,  gazing  on  their  hideous  forms  reflected  in 
tlie  water,  and  perfectly  conscious  of  their  fate.  They 
will  sometimes,  on  these  nocturnal  rambles,  encounter 
some  friend  or  relation  proceeding  in  one  direction, 
and  either  by  allurements,  such  as  practised  by  Ariel  in 
ProRpero's  Island,  or  by  force,  will  cany  him  to  an 
opposite  point,  far  awi^  from  tiie  one  he  wished  to 
reach  ;  indeed,  over  strangers  or  anybody  they  meet, 
they  h.T.ve  the  same  power,  provided  he  is  not  under 
tlio  especial  protection  of  the  saints.  Many  a  poor 
wretch  has  thus  been  led  across  the  country,  over 
rough  rocks,  and  through  brambles  and  briers,  which 
have  scratclied  his  face,  and  torn  his  clothes,  till, 
almost  worn  to  death,  wet,  weary,  and  bloody,  ho  has 
at  length  returned  home  :  his  wife  cursing  the  hellish 
bruxas  who  have  thus  maltreated  and  led  him  astray. 
Truly,  the  wine-shops  have  loss  to  answer  for  than  the 
bruxas ;  for  surely  he  could  not  have  scratched  his  face 
^inst  the  bush  bung  up  near  the  door,  or  when  drunk 
have  tumbled  into  a  ditch .'  Ofa,  no  1  the  good  man 
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was  never  drunk  in  his  life— he  Is  rather  jnle  now  ttom 
very  natural  fear — the  diabolical  bmxas  did  it  all ! 
After  these  demon-excited  occapations,  they,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  hideous  forms  allotted  to  them,  with  vam- 
pirish  hunger,  will  fly  back  to  their  peaeefiil  homes, 
where  sleep  in  calm  repose  their  innocent  oflBpring,  ' 
bom  of  a  mortal  fhther.   Yet  feeling  a  htmian  loathing  \ 
for  their  terriiic  task,  their  accnrsed  propensities  over- 
come their  maternal  love,  and  seizing  on  their  babes, 
their  black  wings  fanning  them  to  repose,  they  suck 
the  life-blood  fh>m  their  veins — dreadful  fate  I  conscioTis 
all  the  time  that  they  are  destroying  the  only  ones  they 
love  on  earth.   When  they  have  destroyed  these,  they 
enter  the  cottages  of  their  neighbours  and  Mends, 
depriving  of  life  in  the  same  way  their  sleeping  infants ; 
and  often,  when  a  child  is  found  dead,  livid,  and  marked 
with  punctures,  the  sage  women  whisper  to  each  other 
with  fear  and  trembling,  "  A  bruxa  has  done  this." 
casting  eyes  of  dread  suspidon  at  each  other;  For  no 
one  knows  who  the  bruxa  may  be.   As  the  first  streaks 
of  the  grey  dawn  appear,  the  miserable  females  return  [ 
to  their  mortal  forms,  awaiting  the  time  when  the^ 
must  perform  their  dread  orgies,  never  fhrgetful  of  their 
fate.   I  do  not  think  that  the  most  poetical  imagina-  ' 
tion  could  paint  a  more  dreadful  lot  than  that  of  the  | 
hapless  bruxa;  a  being  devoutly  believed  in  and 
dreaded  in  most  parte  of  the  conntiy.    A  destiny  [ 
scarcely  inferior  in  wretehedness  to  the  bniza's  ia  that 
of  the  lobwkomfs,  except  that,  as  far  as  I  can  leam,  it  >< 
endures  only  for  this  life,  and  is  owing  to  no  firalt  on  i 
their  part.   They  are  bom  under  an  inauspicious  star,  ' 
and  a  sad  necewity  rules  their  fhte.   Every  family  ia 
liable  to  this  curse,  fVom  the  highest  to  the  loveet  in  ; 
the  land  ;  and  though  they  themselves  are  conscious  of 
it,  they  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  as  it  Is  considered  a 
great  di^ruce  to  be  afflicted  with  it   It  is  common  to 
both  sexes  among  young  people  ;  those  who  snfler  from 
it  never  attaining  an  advanced  age.  I  have  been  nnable  < 
to  leam  at  what  time  of  life  it  appears   If  seven  sons 
or  seven  daughters  are  bom  in  one  family,  the  seventli 
generally  is  subject  to  the  dcmoniacdl  influence  ;  at  all 
events,  one  of  the  younger  ones.   The  only  preventive 
against  this  &te  is  by  cbriateidng  one  of  the  Rven 
Adam  :  should  this  be  neglected,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
visit  the  family.  In  the  day-time  they  are  tree  from  the 
spell ;  but  even  then  wear  a  peculiarly  sad  and  pained  , 
expression  of  countenance.   They  mope  by  themselves,  \ 
are  taciturn  and  reser\'ed ;  never  enter  socie^-  if  they  j 
can  avoid  it,  and  then  evidently  ore  incapable  of  it^  j 
enjojTBent  The  lower  ordeiB  dtDythemBelvei^  without  ! 
speaking,  in  a  comer  near  the  kitdien-fire — the  expr^- 
sion  of  tbeir  countenances  wild  and  forbidding,  their 
hair  and  beard  long  and  tangled,  their  garments  dlF^ 
arranged  and  squalid.  In  travelling  through  the  conntr^- 
such  beings  are  frequently  pointed  out  as  lobishomes.  ; 
^s  night  draws  on,  these  hapless  beings  rush  from  tbeir  ' 
abodes — the  high-bom  damsel  from  her  bower,  the  i 
noble  yontb  IVom  Ins  baronial  hall,  or  the  hard-featured  | 
peasant  from  his  humble  cot.   !No  human  power  can 
restrain  them — the  demon  has  entered  into  them — they  . 
seek  some  solitary,  wild  spot,  untrod  by  the  fbot  of  .| 
man.    There  they  leave  their  habiliments,  and  are 
immediately  transformed  into  the  appearance  of  hontes. 
with  long  tiowitlg  manes  and  waving  tails,  fire  dartiag 
from  their  nostrils,  fury  in  their  eyes :  yet  fear  it  is 
which  urges  them  on.  Awaj  the?  fly,  fleet  as  the  wind, 
over  m^ed  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  across  stfeam;: 
and  winter  torrents,  through  frost  and  snow,  nun  and 
the  fierce  lightning.    Leogues  are  traverwd  in  as  many 
seconds  —  all  other  animals  fly  before  them  —  they 
neigh  in  agony  as  they  msh  on,  yet  hare  no  power  to 
stop.    On,  on,  on  t  their  pulses  beat  quicker,  their 
breath  grows  thick,  but  they  cannot,  they  dare  not, 
rest.   They  sweep  round,  forming  a  wide  drmlt  Rome 
hundred  leagues  in  extent,  yet  before  the  moming 
breaks  they  must  return  to  the  spot  whence  they  act 
out ;  and  there>  rcsnming  thinr  mortal  forms,  and  dcoi- 
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ning  their  gamentfl,  they  once  more  seek  their  homes, 
pale,  fainting,  and  trretched.  It  is  not  sarprising,  after 
Bach  a  night's  work,  they  should  be  arene  to  social 
iaterccHiTse.  Often  at  midnight  are  the  oottageifi  in 
remote  districts  startled  from  their  alumhen  by  nn- 
e&rthly  sonnds,  like  the  cry  of  a  horse  in  agony ;  loud 
trampling  is  heard,  and  a  noise  as  if  a  sadden  blast 
passed  by ;  and  they  exclaim,  "  It  ia  some  hapless 
lobishome  I  may  the  saints  hare  mercy  on  him ! " 
At  times,  also,  as  the  shepherds  are  watching  their 
flocks  on  the  monntain's  lirow,  they  see  a  wild  steed 
dash  by,  on  the  plain  below,  fleet  as  a  fiery  meteor, 
while  the  slwep  and  goats  exhibit  their  conscioasness  of 
something  sapematnnl  scattering  far  and  wide. 
Their  &ithf\il  dogs,  too,  forget  to  obey  their  call ;  and 
it  is  vith  the  ntmost  difliculty  they  contrive  to  reas- 
semble their  affrighted  flocks.  The  lobishomcs  endnre 
not  this  dreadfni  existence  for  more  than  seven  years, 
if  even  so  many ;  death  invariably  potting  an  end  to 
their  snf^ringa  ai  the  termination  of  that  period — fre- 
quently before.  1  have  been  informed  of  hut  one  mode 
of  escape  from  this  doom,  or  it  may  be  said,  of  being 
freed  from  this  cxtraordinafy  species  of  enchantment. 
While  in  fall  headlong  career  they  should  be  boldly 
encountered  by  some  fearless  person,  who  must  wound 
them  slightly  in  the  chest,  so  that  their  blood  shall  flow. 
Ko  sooner  does  the  raddyMunnt  reach  the  ground  than 
they  are  instantly  restored  to  their  proper  forms.  The 
malign  influence  henceforth  has  no  further  power  over 
them ;  nor  do  they  ever  resume  the  appearance  of  a 
horse :  they  then  become  like  other  mortals.  All  well- 
authenticated  narrations  speak  of  the  horse  as  the  only 
form  they  are  thus  compelled  to  assume,  though  some 
persons  suppose,  from  the  name  given  Uiem,  it  is  that 
of  a  wolf;  but  this  I  have  ascertained  to  be  a  mistaken 
notion.  It  is  to  l)e  hoped  political  economy  and  liberal 
institutions  will  completely  banish  this  curse  from  the 
ffunilies  of  Lusitania  to  the  for  lands  whence  it  came. 
Portugal  also  possesses  a  class  of  persons  denominated 
ffilictiras,  or  female  eootbsayeis,  with  characteristics 
vtxj  similar  to  our  Eng^  iritches. 

POPULAR  YEAR  BOOK. 

Septkubkr,  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  was  origi- 
nally (as  its  name  denotes)  the  seventh  in  the  l^atin 
and  lioman  kalcndars.  Its  title  is  composed  of  »pptfm, 
seven,  and  a  contraction  of  imber,  a  shower  of  rmn  ; 
this  month  having  been  conadered  sa  the  commence- 
ment of  the  runy  season. 

It  was  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  Tulcan ;  and  was 
termed  by  the  Saxons  Oerst-monat,  or  barley-month, 
because  it  was  the  time  of  their  barley  harvest.  "  The 
more  modem  Saxons,"  says  Brady,  "  called  it  Haerffnt- 
monat,  or  harvest-month,  when  they  varied  the  original 
title  of  August,  which  befort  Eluded  to  the  harvest,  and 
changed  that  latter  to  toeod,  or  weed  month :  September, 
therefore,  in  the  ilhiBtratioiis  of  the  characters  of  this 
month,  in  some  of  the  old  Saxon  kalcndars,  after  Ruch 
iilteration,  is  depicted  as  a  vintiger ;  whereas,  prior  to 
that,  this  month  was  characterised  by  a  boar-hunt,  the 
men  armed  with  spears,  and  dogs  in  full  pursait."  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  September  was  called 
JIalig-monat,  OX  holy  month,  in  reference  to  some  im- 

Krtant  religious  ceremonies  then  peculiarly  observed, 
other  paintings  of  less  ancient  date  than  those  above 
allnded  to,  September  ia  drami  as  a  man  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  clothed  in  a  purple  roltc,  and  adorned 
with  a  coronet  of  white  and  purple  grapes,  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  small  bundle  of  oats,  and  in  his  right  a 
cornucopia  of  pom^ranates  and  other  fruita,  together 
with  a  l^lance ;  the  latter  in  token  of  the  «gn  of  Xt&ra, 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  23d  of  this  month,  and  makes 
the  autumnal  eqninoXj  or  that  period  designed  to  be 


typified  by  the  balance,  when  the  heat  and  cold  are 
supposed  to  be  equally  striving  for  predominance. 

Spenser  takes  advantage  of  the  exuberance  of  harvest, 
and  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  in  September,  to  read  (mother 
lesson  on  justice.   He  sings : 

*'  Knt  him  September  marched  eke  on  foot ; 

Yet  was  he  heayy  laden  with  the  s|ioil 
Of  harvest's  riclies,  which  he  made  his  boot. 

And  him  enriched  with  bounty  of  the  soil ; 
In  his  one  hand,  u  fit  for  harvest's  toil. 

He  held  a  fcnife-hook ;  and  in  th*  other  haai, 
A  par  of  weights,  with  wMeh  be  did  assoil 

Both  more  and  less,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand, 
And  eqosl  gave  to  each  as  justice  dnl^  •eanned." 

Although  the  morning  and  evenings  of  September  are 
sometimes  chill  and  foggy,  and  the  daj-s  are  now  verj' 
sensibly  shortened,  it  is  generally  serene  and  pleasant, 
partaking  of  the  warmth  of  summer  and  the  vigour  of 
antumn.  If  it  be  not  so  bright  with  promise,  and  so 
buoyant  with  hope,  as  May,  it  is  even  more  imbued  with 
that  spirit  of  serene  rcpcwe,  in  which  the  only  true,  be- 
cause the  only  continuous,  enjoyment  consists,  ^ring  { 
"  never  is,  hut  always  to  be  blest ;"  but  September  Is  the 
month  of  consnmmations — the  ivifiller  of  all  promises — 
the  fhiition  of  all  hopes — the  era  of  all  completcnes-f.  i 
"  Its  noblest  feature,"  to  cite  a  modem  writer,  "  is  a 
certain  festive  abundance  for  the  supply  of  all  creation. 
There  is  grain  for  men,  birds,  and  horses ;  hay  for  the 
cattle ;  l<nds  of  ftuit  on  the  trees ;  and  swarms  of  fish  in 
the  ocean."  The  sunsets  of  September,  in  this  country, 
are  perhaps  unrivalled  for  their  variety  and  beauty. 
Those  of  more  southern  countries  may  match,  or  even 
surpass  them,  for  a  certain  glowing  and  unbroken  in- 
tensity ;  but  for  gorgeous  diversity  of  form  and  colour,  i 
exquisite  delicacy  of  tjnt  and  pencilling,  and  "a  certain 
placid  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  general  efibct,"  iriiich 
frequently  arises  ont  of  a  nnionof  we  two  latter,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  like  what  we  can  show  in  England  at 
this  period  of  the  year. 

Hares  congregate  in  this  month,  and  squirrels,  field- 
mice,  dormice,  &c.  lay  up  their  winter  stores  of  food. 
Partridges  ar?  now  in  season.  These  birds  make  their 
nests  in  corn-fields,  where  they  rear  their  young,  which 
run  after  the  parents  like  chickens.  While  the  com  is 
standing  they  have  a  safe  refuge  in  it;  bnt  after  harvest, 
when  the  sportsman  may  freely  range  over  the  stubble 
with  his  pointers,  they  are  either  obliged  to  take  to  the 
wing,  and  ofi'ar  themselves  to  the  shooter's  aim,  or  are 
surrounded  by  nets  on  the  ground,  and  thus  taken  in 
whole  coveys.  The  fem-onl,  blackcap,  svrallow,  warbler, 
ring-dottrell,  whitethroat,  ahrikc,  tern,  wagtail,  wheatear, 
and  flycatcher,  disappear  for  the  warmer  climates,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  stragglera  behind,  (probably  from  ireak- 
ness  or  sickness,)  who  hide  themselves  in  caverns  and 
other  sheltered  places,  and  occasionally  appear  upon  warm 
days.  The  curlew,  snipe,  ring-ouzel,  redwing,  and  field- 
fare, arrive  from  still  more  northerly  countries.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  the  berries  with  which  our  woods  and 
hedges  are  plentifully  stored  all  the  winter.  ' 

Among  too  insects  that  appetur  in  September,  are  the 
snfFron  and  clouded-yellow  butterflies;  the  death's-head 
hawk-moth,  and  convolvulus  hawk-moth;  ladybirds, 
crickets,  spiders,  beetles,  and  glowwonns.    The  snake 
casts  its  skin — literally  creeping  out  at  its  own  mouth. 
Immense  shoals  of  herrings  are  seen  off  the  ca-stera  and 
western  coasts  of  England,  where  they  come  to  spaivu,  i 
Yarmouth  is  the  principal  place  from  whence  our  Awher-  i 
men  proceed  in  quest  of  this  valuable  booty.   Pen-h  i 
and  aaee  are  in  season.  i 
The  few  additional  flowers  this  month  arc  com-  ] 
flowers,  Guernsey  lilies,  starwort,  and  sa0'ron — a  species  [ 
of  crocus.    This  is  cultivated  mostly  in  Emcx  and  i 
Cambridgeshire,  in  separate  grounds.   The  stamens  of  I 
this  flower  are  picked  oflF,  dried,  and  pressed  toget  her 
in  cakes.   They  are  of  a  high  orange  colour,  and  have  a 
very  strong  aromatic  odonr.  Saffron  Is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  cordial;  it  ^yes  a  fine  deep  yellow  dye,  and  iU 
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flavour  WM  formerly  much  esteemed  in  cookery.  The 
clown  in  the  Wintei'a  Tale,  reckoning  up  wliat  ho  is  to 
buy  for  the  sbcep-shearing  feast,  mentions  "  salfron  to 
!  colour  the  warden  pies."  Hints,  wormwood,  groundsel, 
plantain,  mallows,  and  tlie  clematis  are  in  blossom ;  and 

"  Tlie  UichaelinaH  Dauj-,  amou^  the  dead  weedi^ 
Blooms  for  St.  Michael's  valorous  deeds.** 

The  frosh  trees  and  &hnib»  in  flower  arc  bramble, 
laurustiuuB,  ivy,  chaste-tree,  wild  boneyaockle,  spirea, 
and  arbutus,  or  Btrawben>--tree,  which  produces  blos- 
soms and  ftuit  at  once.  Hazelnuts,  vaJnuta,  filberts, 
and  chestnutfi,  are  gathered ;  and  elderberries  are  ripe, 
and  fit  for  making  excellent  wine.  Acoma  and  beech- 
nute  iiUt.  These,  in  countriee  where  there  are  large 
forenta,  afford  a  plentiful  food  to  swine,  which  are  turned 
into  the  woods  at  this  period.  The  farmer  ploughs, 
and  BOWS  wheat  upon  his  follows,  finishes  his  hop  and 
safTron  han'enta,  and  gathers  in  orchard  fruiU  for  sale, 
.ind  cider  and  perry  making;  and  the  gardener  removes 
decayed  plants,  digs,gatherii  seeds,  and  aowb  and  plants 
fer  the  next  year.  Hardy  annuals,  intended  to  flower 
in  the  spring,  fihould  now  be  sown ;  annuals  of  curious 
sorts,  from  which  seed  is  to  be  raiflcd,  should  be  shel- 
tered till  ripened;  and  auriculas  in  plots,  which  were 
»hifled  loflt  month,  moderately  watered. 

In  the  Alban  Kalendar,  September  consisted  of  sixteen 
days;  Romulus  assigned  to  it  thirty,  which  were  con- 
tinued at  Numa's  refonn ;  Julius  OaMor  added  to  it  one 
more,  but  Augustus  Cawar  reduced  it  again  to  thirty,  at 
which  it  hoH  ever  since  remained. 

/if.plfiiiiierl — i«  dedicated  to  St.  Giles  in  the  Kalendar 
of  the  English  Church.  This  saint  was  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  came  into  Fnmce  in  T1.5,  having  first 
disposed  of  his  patrimony  to  charitable  uses.  lie 
was  afterwards  made  Abbat  of  the  Abbey  at  Nismes, 
department  of  Card,  province  of  Langnedoc.  On  one 
occasion  he  gave  his  coat  to  a  nick  mendicant,  who  was 
cured  mirocutouaiy  by  putting  it  on,  Hence  be  became 
the  patron  of  b^gars.  He  was  alno  the  patron  of  crip- 
ples ;  for,  according  to  his  historians,  be  would  not  be 
cured  of  an  accidental  lameness  which  hod  seized  him. 
lest  he  should  not,  otherwise,  have  sufficient  means  of 
mortifying  himself.  It  is  related  that  he  nuscd  the  dead 
son  of  a  prince  to  life,  and  made  a  lame  man  walk.  He 
put  off  mortality  In  750.  The  church  of  St.  Giles,  Crip- 
plegate,  was  consecrated  under  his  invocation. 

September  2. — The  Great  Fire  of  London  took  place 
on  this  day,  1066.  It  broke  out  in  Fudding-lane,  and 
ended  at  Pie-comer.  It  consumed  eighty-nine  churches, 
the  city  gatett,  Guildhall,  many  public  Ktnicturex,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  libraries,  a  vaat  numbrarof  stately  edifices, 
13,200  dwelling-houses,  and  430  strceto;  of  tlie  twenty- 
six  wards  it  utterly  destroyed  iiftccn,  and  left  eight 
others  shattered  and  hair  biimt.  The  ruins  of  the  city 
were  436  acres,  from  the  Tower,  by  the  Thames  side,  to 
the  Temple  Church,  and  from  the  north-east,  along  the 
city  wall,  to  Hollwm-bridge.  An  estimate  of  the  value 
of  property  consumed  by  the  fire  amounted  to  ten 
nullions  six  hundred  and  cighly-nine  thousand  pounds. 
The  occasion  of  the  conflagration  was  the  sulnect  of 
parliamentary  inquiry.  It  was  imputed  to  the  Soman 
Catholics,  but  a  dispasnionate  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,  by  impartial  men,  tends  to  acquit  them 
of  the  crime :  and  in  1831  an  inscription  charging 
them  with  it  was  cRued  from  the  Monument,  pursuant 
to  a  vote  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  of  London. 

SepU-mher  3. — Bartholomew  Fair  is  annually  pro- 
claimed on  this  day.  The  proclamation  is  read  at  the 
gate  leading  into  Cloth-fair,  by  the  lord  mayor's  attorney, 
and  repeated  after  him  by  a  sherifl^s  officer,  in  tlic 
presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  shcriffn,  and  also  of  the 
aldermen.  The  procession  afterwards  proceeds  round 
Smithfield,  and  returns  to  the  Mansion-house,  where,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  gentlemen  of  his  lordship's  household 
dtne  tc^ethcr  at  the  sword-bearer's  table,  and  thus  the 
ceremony  ia  coucludcd.  As  Bartholomew  Pair  is  rapidlj' 


dwindling  away,  and  will  shortly  be  reckoned  among 
'*  things  bygone,"  it  may  amuse  our  roaders  to  read  the  | 
following  account  of  it,  written  in  1641.   "  It  is  con-  i 
tained  in  no  less  thou  four  Mvezal  parishes  namelj,  j 
Christ  Church,  Great  and  Uttle  St.  Buibolonuw^  and 
St.  Sepulchre's.   Hither  resort  pec^le  of  all  sorts  and 
conditiouK.   Christ  Church  Cloisters  are  now  hong  fall 
of  pictures.   It  is  remarkable,  and  worth  your  observa- 
tion, to  behold  and  hear  the  strange  sights  and  eonfoacd  \ 
noise  in  the  fair.  Here,  a  knave  in  a  fool's  coat,  with  a 
trumpet  sounding,  or  on  a  drum  beating,  innles  you  to 
see  Us  puppets.   There,  a  rr^e  like  a  wild  woodman,  j 
or  in  an  antick  shape  like  an  incubus,  desires  yoar  com- 
pany to  view  his  motion :  on  the  other  side,  hocna  poena, 
with  three  yards  of  tape  or  ribbon  in  bis  hand,  showing 
his  art  of  l^rdomain,  to  the  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment of  a  company  of  cockoloaches.   Amongst  theae, 
you  shall  see  a  gray  gooe&cap  (as  wise  as  the  rest,)  with  ' 
a  '  What  do  ye  lack  T'  in  his  month,  stand  in  his  booth 
shaking  a  ratUe,  or  scraping  on  a  fiddle,  with  which 
children  are  so  taken,  that  they  presently  cry  oat  for  J 
these  fopperies :  and  all  these  together  make  such  a 
distracted  noise,  that  you  would  Uiink  Babel  were  not  'I 
comparable  to  it.   Here  there  are  also  your  gamesters  i 
in  action  :  some  turning  of  a  whimsey,  others  throwing  J 
for  pewter,  who  can  quickly  dissolTe  a  round  i^illipg  :| 
into  a  throe-halfpenny  saucer.    Long  Ijane  at  this  time  i 
looks  very  fur,  and  puts  oat  her  best  dothee,  with  the  ij 
wrong  side  outward,  so  turned  for  their  better  turning  I 
off;  and  Clolh  Fair  ia-  now  in  great  request :  well  fare  l 
the  ale-houses  therein,  yet  better  may  aman&re(bat  at  I' 
a  dearer  rate)  in  the  pig-market,  alias  pasty-nook,  or 
pie-eoruer,  where  pigs  are  all  houn  of  the  uy  on  the 
Ktalls,  piping  hot,  and  would  cry,     they  eoald  ^eak,) 
'  Come  eat  me  1"' 

Bartholomew  Fair  originated  in  two  fairs  ormaikets;  i 
one  for  the  clothiers  of  England  and  drapers  of  Loudon,  ' 
granted  to  the  prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  held  within  the  church-yard ;  the  other  granted  to 
the  City  of  Ix>ndon,  for  cattle  and  goods,  held  in  the  I 
field  of  West  Smithfield.   "  For  many  years,"  says  the  , 
Editor  of  the  London  Almanack,  "  the  fair  lasted  fou^ 
teen  days,  and  was  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  Cor- 
poration :  in  1736  it  was  restricted  to  three  dajis  and  ' 
it  now  extends  but  to  one  d^y." 


EUD03IA ;  on,  SELF-RESPECT. 

&  TALE  FOR  THI  TOOlla.* 

Madake  i>*AcBo:tNB  watched  with  true  maternal  in-  i; 
tcreat  the  gradual  development  of  mind  and  character  ' 
in  her  daughter  Eodosia,  a  little  girl  thirteen  years  of 
age.   It  was  with  feelings  of  profound  happiness  that 
Bhe  discovered  in  her  the  germ  of  every  virtue  joined  to 
uncommon  talent.    Eudosia  needed  but  to  know  that  | 
virtues  are  bestowed  on  us  to  regulate  our  own  eondnet,  i 
and  not  to  enable  us  to  judge  that  of  othcra.  | 

Her  sincere  love  for  alt  that  was  right,  her  anxiety  to 
act  always  in  the  best  manner,  di^Kned  her  to  blame  ' 
their  faults  severely,  and  to  expeiH  of  them  a  rectitude 
equal  to  her  own. 

Although  Bndosia  was  too  reserved  and  too  timid  to  i 
express  her  opinions  to  any  one  but  her  mother,  to  I 
whom  she  told  everything,  and  who  also  repo^  perfect  [ 
confidence  in  her,  yet  Madame  d'Aubonne  carefully  cor- 
rected this  disposition  in  her  daughter ;  for  she  knew 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  watch  over  her  vordit,  but  I 
that  it  was  also  necessary  to  regulate  her  thought^  and 
those  of  Eudosia  in  this  respect  appeared  to  her  neither 
juiit  nor  right.   Shehadhad,  however, Imt few oceationa 

(1}  From  the  Pranch  of  Uadaine  Guliot. 
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to  reprove  her,  for,  irith  the  ezc^Uon  of  her  cooBin 
Oomtaneoj  who  was  much  yonngcr  than  ahe,  Eudosia 
seldom  aw  any  but  penons  much  older  than  horself, 
whoK  oondnct,  therefore,  she  conld  not  attempt  to 
cenmre. 

Madame  d'Aubonno  had  passed  many  years  in  the 
conntiy,  taking  care  of  her  invalid  fbther ;  after  hie 
deaA  she  returned  to  I*arifl,  from  vfaonco  she  vent  to 
Bpend  two  months  at  Bomecourt,  the  estate  of  Madame 
do  ^v^,  an  old  friend  of  hers,  who  hod  one  daughter, 
named  Julia,  whom  Eudoda  hardly  kneir,  not  having 
seen  her  for  six  years.  Madame  d'Aubonne  found  at 
Homeeonit  her  aunt,  Madame  do  Cnuasy,  vho  had  come 
there  to  pass  the  same  time  as  henself.  Madame  de 
Croissy  had  with  her  her  two  granddaughters,  Ad%Ie 
and  Honoiiiw,  with  whom  Eudouia  was  no  better 
acquainted  thui  with  Julia,  although  they  were  her 
cousins.  Her  timidity  made  her  look  forward  to  her 
new<  position  almost  with  terror,  the  more  bo  as  her 
three  companion^  although  about  her  own  a^^,  were 
br  from  b^ng  as  aemdble  as  she. 

Jutia,  natually  a  good  child,  but  much  spoiled  by 
her  mother,  answered  her  sometimes  with  a  degree  of 
impertinence,  which  shocked  every  one  who  heard  her. 
Ad&Io  looked  upon  a  fiilsehood  as  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world ;  she  told  them  sometimes  for  fun,  sometimes 
seiioosly,  and  even  Just  before  the  untruth  must  be 
detected.  As  to  Honorine,  she  was  really  like  a  wild 
colt,  without  steadinesR,  without  reflection,  never 
imagining  that  her  whim  of  the  moment  could  meet 
with  an  obstacle,  or  that  a  thing  wltich  pleased  her 
might  possibly  he  improper  or  unbecoming. 

Madame  de  Crois^  took  veiy  little  painH  with  their 
education ;  provided  Utile  glris  made  no  noise,  and  did 
not  join  in  the  conversation,  she  always  thought  them 
well  brought  up ;  she  left  them  constantly  with  her  maids, 
and  was  much  annoj-ed  that  at  Romccoart  they  were 
almost  aliTsys  in  the  drawing-room,  bccaiiiie  Eudosia 
and  Julia  ycldom  left  their  mothers. 

Tliia  system  was  equally  displeasing  to  the  two  Rirls, 
bat  iittlc  accustomed  to  llicir  grandmother,  who,  when 
they  were  with  her,  never  fpokc  to  them  except  to 
desire  them  to  sit  upright  whenever  she  thought  of  it, 
and  to  hold  their  tongues  every  time  that  thciV  voices 
rose  above  a  whisper.  They  would  have  liked  to  be  let 
Ktay  with  their  grandmother's  maids  as  was  tiieir 
custom,  provided  they  could  have  t^en  Julia  with 
them ;  for,  as  for  Eudosia,  they  cared  but  little  for 
her  company.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  she 
had  not  behaved  very  amiably  towards  them ;  dis- 
gusted with  their  mde  manners,  their  disobedience, 
their  satirical  tone,  to  which  she  had  been  quite  unaccus- 
tomed, confounded  at  seeing  that  they  were  not  even 
acquainted  with  the  principles  which  from  infancy  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  respect ;  she  blushed  deeply 
when  she  saw  Honorine  read  without  scruple  a  letter 
which  she  had  found  open,  play  with  the  gardener's 
tfon,  and  stand  at  the  park  gate  to  talk  through  the 
grating  to  (he  littlo  boys  and  girls  of  the  village;  she 
trembled  when  she  saw  Adble,  almost  under  the  eyes 
of  her  grandmother,  cut  the  needleful  of  silk  which  she 
was  to  have  added  to  her  embroidery,  to  shorten  it,  and 
say  that  her  task  was  finished  ;  she  could  not  recover 
from  her  surprise  when  she  mw  that  Julia  only  required 
to  receive  an  order  from  her  mother  to  do  the  contrary 
immediately.  She  then  thought  herself  transported  to 
a  new  world,  where  every  one  was  a  stranger,  where  dl  ■ 
appeared  incomprehensible ;  avoiding  to  speak  to  her 
companions,  to  whom  she  could  say  uothiug  to  their 
taste,  whom  she  knew  not  how  to  answer  when  they ; 
spoke  to  her,  she  left  them  as  often  as  she  could,  sua  ' 
went  to  take  refoge  with  her  mother. 

The  others  saw  plainly  that  Eudosia,  though  phe  said 
nothing,  did  not  approTO  of  thdr  behaviour;  they  also 


felt  themselves  ill  at  ease  with  her,  and  were  far  from 
pleased  when  Madame  d'Aubonne,  who  wished  to  ac- 
custom her  to  live  with  others,  to  accommodate  herself 
to  their  mannen,  and  to  endure  their  faults,  sent  her  to 
join  in  their  amuscmeBt«  and  convemtion. 

Eudosia  was  not  more  pleaung  to  Madame  de  Croissy, 
whose  prindples  of  edueaUon  were  very  different  ftom 
those  of  Madame  d'Aubonne,  and  whose  granddaughters 
did  not  resemble  her  daughter  in  any  respect.  As 
Madame  de  Croissy  was  the  sister  of  Madame  d'Aii- 
honne's  father,  she  bad  gone  without  her  grand- 
daughters to  see  him  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and 
had  met  Eudosia,  whose  amiable  disposition  and  refined 
tastes  were  prwsed  by  every  one  who  knew  her.  As 
Madame  de  Croiasy  had  never  heard  those  praises  of  her 
granddughters,  this  put  her  in  an  ill  humour;  she 
Uiought,  besides,  that  Madame  d'Aubonne  conversed 
too  much  with  her  daughter,  treated  her  too  much  a»  a 
companion,  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  (although 
this  was  never  at  the  expense  of  othera),  so  that  she  had 
said  to  every  one,  and  had  returned  home  persuaded,  that 
Madame  d'Aubonne  "  would  never  make  anything  of 
this  littic  prodigy  but  a  littlo  pedjmt." 

Her  ill  kumonr  had  redoubled  since  she  came  into 
thecoun^,  from  the  striking  contrast  which  Eudosia's 
conduct  presented  to  that  of  her  coumns ;  as  her  grand- 
aunt  she  tiiought  herself  privileged  to  find  fault  with 
her,  and  she  did  so  continually,  either  openly  or  by  in- 
direct allusions.  Her  looks,  constantly  bent  upon  her, 
seemed  to  watch  for  tiie  slightest  error  which  might 
escape  her,  and  she  never  called  her  anything  but 
Maaemoieelle  Eudosia.  Eudosia  then  would  have 
found  but  little  enjoyment  id  the  country,  but  fVora  the 
pleasure  which  she  derived  from  converang  with  her 
mother,  who  talked  to  her  as  to  a  sensible  pereon,  and 
who,  even  when  she  had  occasion  to  reprove  her,  con- 
cealed none  of  her  affection,— and,  it  may  even  be  said, 
of  her  esteem  ;  for,  excepting  in  her  want  of  indulgence, 
which  in  some  measure  spoiled  her  good  qu^tieti, 
Eudoiua  deserved  all  the  esteem  that  could  be  deserved 
at  her  age. 

One  morning  the  four  girls  sat  at  work  in  the  draw- 
iuf^-room.  Eudosia,  seated  near  her  mother,  wa.s 
diligently  employed  at  her  work;  the  thrco  others 
AHscmblcd  in  a  comer,  talked  in  whispers,  laughed,  let 
their  work  fall,  and  forgot  to  pick  it  up,  hardly  doing 
three  stitches  together.  If  they  were  derired  to  work, 
1  hey  did  so  lai^iidly,  and  with  an  appearance  of  fatigue. 
EudoNa  looked  at  them  from  time  to  time,  and  then  at 
her  mother,  with  an  air  which  plainly  expressed  her 
feelings.  Madame  do  Croissy  surprised  one  of  these 
looks,  which  caused  her  to  turn  hers  upon  her  grand- 
daughtors. 

"Have  the  goodness  to  work,  young  ladies," said  she, 
very  shiuply.  "  Do  you  not  see  how  you  scandalize 
Mademoiselle  Endosial" 

Adble  and  Honorine  protended  to  begin  their  work. 
As  for  Eudosia,  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  she  bent 
her  eyes  upon  her  own,  without  venturing  to  raise  them 
as  long  as  she  continued  in  the  room.  When  they  had 
retired  to  their  own  room,  Madame  d'Aubonne  said  to 
her, 

"  Yon  were  much  engaged  with  those  young  ladies?" 

"  Oh  1  mamma,  because  they  were  so  fooliw." 

"  And  does  it  please  you  to  see  people  acting  foolishlyl" 

"  Quito  the  contrary,  mamma,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  '  quite  the  contrary,^  my  love, 
for  they  caused  you  to  raise  your  eyes  more  than  twenty 
times  from  your  work,  whidi  I  know  you  are  fond  of." 

"  I  assure  you,  however,  mamma,  that  it  was  not 
pleasure  i^ch  I  felt." 

"  It  was,  at  least,  a  great  interest ;  and  did  not  this 
interest  arise  from  the  satisfoction  yon  felt  in  seeing 
them  less  industrious  than  youraetf  1" 

"  Oh  I  mamma  1 " 

"  Come,  my  Eudoria ;  it  is  to  examine  our  lesK 
jimbblc  fccliugH  that  wo  have  need  of  courage ;  the  good 
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are  eamlj  discorerod.  Aak  your  conscience  frankly, 
what  is  uie  truth  1" 

"  Mamma,"  said  Eudosia,  a  little  confiiaod,  "  I  assure 
you  that  at  first  I  never  thought  that  it  was  that." 

"  I  bclievo  it,  my  child ;  it  is  a  feeling  which  we 
indulge  without  being  aware  of  it.  Many  |ieople  do  bo, 
and  think  that  the  defects  of  others  heighten  their 
merit.  But  tell  me,  my  Eudo&ia,  would  there  not  be  a 
higher  pleasure  in  being  superior  to  thoae  people,  than 
in  being  superior  to  your  companions  in  activitgr  and 
application  ^ " 

Eudosia  agreed,  and  resolved  to  become  bo.  She  was 
always  glad  when  her  duty  was  pointed  out  to  her,  to 
great  was  her  pleasure  in  doing  it 

Having  gone  down  stairs  to  look  for  something  in  the 
room  next  to  the  drawing-room,  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  she  overheard  lladame  de  Croissy  saying  to 
Madame  de  Blvey,  "  I  always  said  that  Mademoiselle 
KudoBta  would  never  be  anything  but  a  little '  pedant" 

Madame  de  Bivey,  although  fond  of  Badoaia,  agreed 
that  she  was  more  occupied  in  criticizing  her  com- 
paniona  than  in  aasociaUi^  with  them. 

"That  would  oompiwniH  her  dignity,"  replied 
Madame  de  Crois^. 

From  that  time,  Badosia  tried  to  ovenxnne  her 
repugnance  and  timidity;  she  joined  in  her  companions' 
amusements  more  fluently,  and  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  doing  so.  But,  beooming&miUar  with  them, 
she  told  them  her  thoughts  more  freely,  and  when  she 
could  not  indnee  them  to  listen  to  reason,  she  left  them 
with  eipressioos  of  impatience,  wluch  she  coold  not 
suppreu. 

"  yfhy  are  you  angry  t "  atid  her  mother  to  her  one 
day;  "arc  you  offended]  are  others  wanting  in  their 
duty  to  you,  when  they  are  le«8  reasonable  than  you  1 " 

"  Xo,  mamma;  but  they  are  wanting  in  their  duty 
when  Uiey  are  not  reasonable,  and  that  nukos  me  angry." 

"  Listen,  Eudosia^"  said  her  mother.  "  Do  you  re- 
member how  angry  yoo  used  to  be  vitii  your  cousin 
Constance,  beeanse,  never  looking  before  her,  she  threw 
down  everything  that  came  in  her  wayl  One  day 
you  happened,  by  a  heedlessness  of  the  same  kind,  to 
throw  down  my  writing  table ;  if  I  remember  rightly, 
from  that  day  you  were  never  angry  with  Constance." 

"  Oh  !  DO,  mamma,  I  assure  you." 

"  Did  you  think  the  fituU  loss  then,  bccaoso  you  had 
fallen  into  itr 

"  Quite  the  eontnuy,  mamma;  but  that  showed  me 
that  it  was  more  difficult  to  avoid,  than  I  bad  thought 
before." 

"  That  is  what  experience  teaches  us  every  day,  my 
child,  of  faults  which  we  did  not  know  before.  Thos," 
add«l  she,  laughing,  "  I  do  not  despair  of  se^ng  you 
indulgent  towards  those  young  ladies,  if  yon  learn  some 
day  in  the  same  manner,  that  it  is  vet^  difficult  not  to 
be  an  arguer  like  Julia,  a  story  teller  like  AdUe,  and  a 
romp  like  Honorine  t " 

"  Ah  to  that,  mamma,"  replied  Sndosia,  qnickly, "  that 
14  what  I  shall  never  leam.^ 

"  Are  you  then  made  diflerently  from  them,  that  ^on 
think  what  seems  so  easy  to  them  would  be  impoesible 
to  you'?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  eo,"  replied  Eudoria,  much  piqued. 

"  How  then,  in  that  case,"  continued  her  mother, 
smiling,  "  can  yon  require  of  them  the  same  as  of  youi^ 
self  ]  Yon  do  not  expect  Julia,  who  is  shorter  than  you, 
to  reach  so  high ;  you  <mly  expect  it  of  Honorine,  who  is 
the  same  height." 

"  But,  mamma,"  add  Eodo^  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection, "  should  they  Uiink  then  that,  because  they  are 
less  sensible  than  others,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  less!" 

"  They  would  be  wrong  to  think  so,  my  child;  for 
every  one  is  called  opon  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power. 
But  every  one  also  is  eiyoined  to  examine  his  own  duties. 


(I)  SurelT  there  may  be  a  Mora^  h  well  m  an  IntellectUKl 
pcdantr;.  Tram. 


and  not  those  of  others;  think  tiien  only  of  your  own. 
Do  you  think  it  lost  and  right,  that  you  should  eqjoy 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  you  are  better  than  they, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  angrj'  with  them  for  not  i 
being  as  good  as  you  ?" 

"  Mamma,  is  it  right,  then,  to  think  that  one  is  better 
than  others}" 

"  Tes,  my  child ;  for  to  think  that  one  ii  better  than 
others,  is  simply  to  feel  that  one  has  more  strength,  more 
mind,  more  means  of  doing  good,  and  consequently  to 
feel  that  one  is  bound  to  do  more." 

This  conversation  gave  Eudosia  a  feeling  of  satisfiu!- 
tion  which  made  her  more  indulgent,  more  patient  with 
her  companions;  but  in  this  indulgence  might  be 
observed  perhaps  a  little  pride ;  she  had  something  of  the 
kiadncBi  of  a  superior  person,  never  lo^ng  her  aelf-poa- 
session,  so  much  above  others  that  she  was  not  hurt  if 
th^  did  not  act  as  well  as  herself. 

Eudosia  insensibly  acquired  the  habit  of  considering 
her  companions,  and  almost  of  treating  them,  like 
children.  One  day  that  tie  four  girls'  when  sitting 
together  compared  their  work,  and  t£at  HonorineVthe 
same  as  Badoua's,  was  found  to  be  not  nearly  so  well 
done:  "  That  aUtch  is  very  difficult,"  sud  she,  with  the 
ur  of  one  excuung  a  child  of  six  years  old.  She  did 
not  seem  to  imagine  that  the  same  reason  might  ^iply 
to  her. 

The  others  began  to  laugh. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Honorine,  "you  see  that  Budoaia  has 
the  goodness  to  protect  me." 

Eudosia  felt  so  hurt  that  the  tears  came  to  bar  eyca. 
She  was  satisfied  with  herself,  thought  she  had  a  ri^t 
to  be  80,  and  met  only  with  injustice  and  ridicule,  ^e 
again  began  to  separate  herself  From  her  companions. 

Her  mother  observed  it,  and  wished  to  know  the 
reason.  Eudosia  felt  some  difficulty  in  explaining  it, 
although  she  did  not  think  she  had  done  wrong;  but 
she  felt  aHhamed  of  the  ridicule  which  had  been  thrown 
on  her.  At  last,  however,  she  told  her. 

"Yon  were  angry  then  at  Honorine'a  imagining  that 
yoa  wished  to  protect  her,"  said  Madame  d'Aubonne; 
"  it  appears  then  (hat  you  would  have  thought  it  \ery 
ridiculous!" 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  it  is  not  noccasaiy  for  it  to  bo  ridico- 
louH  to  make  them  laugh  at  it." 

But  tell  mc,  Eudosia,  if  they  had  happuied  to  laugh  | 
at  you  because  yon  love  me,  because  you  lifeiten  to  mc^ 
and  do  all  that  I  wish,  would  that  have  grieved  youl" 

"  Xo,  indeed,  mamma;  it  would  have  been  my  turn 
to  laueh  at  them," 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  not  do  so  when  they  laughed  at 
the  tone  which  you  had  taken  with  Honorine  i  If  you 
considered  this  patroniring  manner  the  most  suitable, 
what  significB  it  if  they  thought  otherwiaol  Are  not  you 
more  sensible  than  they,  and  consequently  better  able 
to  judge  r 

"  Mamma,"  said  Eudosia,  after  a  moment's  nience, 
"  1  now  think  1  was  *Tong  to  take  up  a  tone  toward* 
Honorine  which  displeased  her;  but  I  only  wished  to 
show  indulgence  for  Iho  mistakes  whidi  she  had  made 
in  her  work." 

"  My  child,  we  must  have  indulgence  for  the  fiuilte  of 
eveiy  one,  but  not  make  it  be  felt  b^  those  whose  conduct 
does  not  concent  us,  except  when  it  is  their  own  desire. 
In  any  other  case,  as  we  are  not  called  upon  to  reprove 
them,  neither  arc  wo  to  pardon  them;  it  is  a  right  which 
we  cannot  take  unless  they  give  it  to  us." 

"  But  what  should  we  do  then,  mamma,  when  tfacr 
commit  fiuiltsi" 

"  Not  see  them.  If  possible,  instead  of  excnring  or 
diminishing  them;  for  instance,  to  point  out  someUbing 
in  Honorine's  work  that  was  well  done,  that  what  was 
badly  done  might  not  be  observed.  But  in  order  to 
that,  you  must  not  be  glad  to  have  foand  your  work 
better  than  hers;  you  must  place  all  your  pride  in  being 
Boperior  to  those  little  advantages." 

Eudosia  profited  by  aU  that  her  mother  said  to  her. 
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and  imprOTcd  every  day  in  gGQtleneas  and  Bociability. 
Madame  do  Croiasy  liad  nothiDg  to  say  of  lier,  her  com- 
paniona  began  to  take  pleasure  in  her  society.  Eudoeia 
heard  all  their  sccreU,  at  leaat  aa  many  as  ehc  would 
hear:  and,  when  she  saw  the  fear,  the  anxiety,  which 
their  iaconstderate  conduct  on«n  caused  them,  saw  them 
bludi  at  the  least  word  which  seemed  to  idlnde  to  a 
&ult  which  they  had  coneealed,  and  saw  them  treat  her 
with  a  kind  of  deference  which  they  no  longer  denied  to 
her  superior  sense,  unce  it  was  no  longer  exerted  at 
their  expense,  she  constantly  felt  more  and  more  how 
great  U  the  pleasure  of  self-respect. 

"  And  yet,"  said  her  mother,  "  you  are  still  far  from 
knowing  all  its  value;  you  will  never  know  it  nntil  you 
hare  pidd  what  it  Is  worth,  until  you  have  purchased  it 
hy  difficult  sacrifices." 

And  Eudosia  could  not  believe  that  imjr  sacrifice 
would  be  difficult  in  order  to  obtain  it 


DESCBimON  OP  AN  ISLAND  ON  HUDSON 
EIVER, 

WHSK  IH  POaSKSSIOH  OF  ONX  OP  THK  PIBST  BBTTLBBS. 

Opposits  to  the  grounds  lay  an  island,  above  a  mile 
in  length,  and  about  a  quarter  in  breadth,  which  also 
belonged  to  the  Colons.  Ezqoisitely  beautiful  it  was, 
and,  thon^  tho'haunt  I  most  delighted  in,  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  describe  it.  Imagine  a  Httle  Egypt,  yearly 
oveI^9owed,  and  of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  This 
charming  spot  was  at  first  covered  with  wood,  like  the 
re^t  of  the  country,  except  a  long  field  in  the  middle, 
where  the  Indians  had  probably  cultivated  maize ;  ronnd 
this  was  a  broad  shelving  border,  where  the  grey  and 
weeping  wilbwa,  the  bendii^  osier,  and  numberieas 
aquatic  plants  not  known  in  this  country,  were  allowed 
to  flotiriah  in  the  utmost  luxuriance,  while  within,  some 
tall  sycamores  and  wild-fruit  trees  towered  above  the 
rest.  Thus  was  formed  a  broad  belt,  which  in  winter 
proved  an  impenetrable  barrier  against  the  broken  ice, 
and  in  summer  was  the  haimt  of  numberless  birds  and 
tsmall  animals,  who  dwelt  in  perfect  safety,  it  being  im- 
pu^ible  to  penetrate  it.  Numberless  were  the  produe- 
tioDs  of  thu  luxuriant  spot ;  never  was  a  richer  field 
for  a  botanist ;  for  though  the  ice  was  kept  off,  the  turbid 
waters  of  the  spring  flood  overflowed  it  annually,  and 
not  only  deposited  a  rich  sediment,  but  left  the  seeds  of 
various  plants  swept  from  the  shores  it  had  passed  by. 

The  centre  of  the  inland,  which  was  much  uigher  than 
the  sides,  produced,  with  a  slight  degree  of  culture,  the 
most  abondant  crops  of  wheat,  bay,  and  flax.  At  the 
end  of  thii  island,  which  was  ciactly  opposite  to  the 
family  mansion,  a  long  sand-bank  extended ;  on  this 
was  a  very  valuable  fishing  place,  of  which  a  consider- 
able protit  might  be  made.  In  summer,  when  the 
Kutci  was  low,  this  narrow  stripe  (for  such  it  was)  came 
in  aight,  and  furnished  an  amusing  spectacle ;  for  there 
the  bald,  or  white-headed  eagle,  (a  large  pictun^quc 
bird,  very  frequent  in  this  countiy,)  the  o^prey,  the 
heroD,  and  the  curlew,  used  to  stand  in  great  numbers  in 
a  long  row,  like  a  military  arrangement,  for  a  whole 
Dommer  day,  fishing  for  perch,  and  a  kind  of  fresh- 
water herring,  which  abounded  there.  At  the  same 
aeason  a  variety  of  wild  ducks,  who  bred  on  the  shores 
of  the  island,  (amoug  which  was  a  small  white  diver  of 
an  elcgaut  form,)  led  forth  their  young  to  try  their  first 
cxcuT^on.  What  a  scene  have  I  beheld  on  a  calm 
Bommer  evening  I  There,  indeed,  were  "  Mnged 
banks,"  richly  mngod  and  wondertiiUy  variegated ; 
where  every  imaginable  shade  of  colour  mingled,  and 
where  life  teemed  prolific  on  every  side ;  the  river, 
u  perfect  mirror,  reflecting  the  pine-covered  hills  oppo- 
site ;  and  the  pliant  shoots,  that  bent  without  a  wind, 


(1)  Prom  Hn.  Gnat's  Uentoin  of  an  AmeikaoLadj. 


round  this  enchanting  ishuad ;  while  hundreds  of  the 

white  divers,  saw-bill  ducks  with  scarlet  heads,  teal, 
and  other  aquatic  birds,  sported  at  once  on  the  calm 
waters!  At  the  discharge  of  a  gnn  from  the  shore,  these 
feathered  beauties  all  disappeared  at  once,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  in  an  instant  rose  to  view  in  different  places. 

How  much  they  seemed  to  eiyoy  that  life  which  was 
new  to  them— for  th^  were  the  young  broods  first  led 
forth  to  sport  upon  the  waters — while  the  fixed  attitude 
and  lofty  port  of  the  laige  birds  of  prey,  who  were 
ranged  upon  the  sandy  shelf,  formed  an  inverted  picture 
on  the  some  clear  mirror,  and  were  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  playfiil  multitude  around !  These  iJiey  never 
attempted  to  disturb,  well  aware  of  the  facility  of 
escape  which  their  old  retreats  afibrded  them.  Sucb  of 
my  readers  as  have  had  patience  to  follow  me  to  this 
favourite  isle,  will  be,  ere  now,  as  much  bcwtlderc»l  as  I 
hvfi  often  been  myself  on  its  luxuriant  Aorcs. 


[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  real  or  awumed,  of  the  Author,  ii 
printed  in  Small  Capltali  under  the  title;  in  Selectioni,  It  ii 
printed  In  Italici  at  the  end.] 

TAST—PIIESENT— FUTURE. 

BTH.  I.  TUOKHTOH. 

TiiE  past,  all !  say,  what  is  the  pastP 

Time's  brief,  and  fleeting  hour ; 
Visions  too  fair  and  bright  to  hut ; 

The  sunshine,  and  the  shower : 
A  dubious,  unconnected  dream. 

To  wliich  we  turn,  and  sigh. 
And  paose,  to  snatch  from  Lethe's  stream 

The  spell  of  Memory. 

Tlie  present — what  is  it  to  man. 

No  sooner  here,  but  gone ; 
Nfglocted.for  some  futiirp.  plan. 

To  wliich  each  thought  we  turn ; 
£inmrad  but  when  the  heart  is  jounj, 

When  life  k  in  its  spring, 
Wlien  dl  that  o'er  our  path  is  flnng, 

Untnllied  Measures  brug. 

Tlifi  fiiture,  idol  of  the  heart. 

Whence  is  thy  magic  speU, 
That  bears,  in  eveiy  dream,  the  part, 

O'er  which  we  love  to  dwell  P 
The  past,  the  present,  fade  awsy, 

With  scarce  a  thought,  or  cue ; 
We  priie  alone  thy  distant  rav, 

For  i^aith  and  Hope  are  there. 


FANNY  LEIGH.' 
Mks.  Toooooo. 

U.vskill'd  in  lore  was  Eannv  Ldgk, 

But  Icam'd  in  wisdom  mil^ 
That  glow*d  all  Btrft  and  tendn-ly 

In  that  meek,  bluo-cyed  child. 

And  why  the  sigh  P  why  sad  the  brow  ? 

Slie  conn'd  it  o'er  ana  o*er. 
And  found  oat  anxiona  thoo^its,  and  how 

tbtj  prey  upon  the  poor. 

Her  soft  yonng  hands,  she  did  not  fear, 

Coiild  aid  the  feeble  old : 
How  blest,  for  her  to  wipe  their  tear. 

And  clothe  them  from  the  cold ! 

And  she  hath  left  the  rose-dad  cot, 
From  j'onth's  one  home  to  part, 

Arm'd  with  resolve— reTealing  not 
What  tempest  at  her  heart. 


<1)  Sm  Engnving,  p.  189. 
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None  ssw  tho  drops  thnt  dimm'd  hnr  eye, 

Whpn  &  sad  biTpnt  unit  keen 
Came  ana\Fcrinf[  with  a  long'lvm  ugh 

From  that  still  villago  scene. 

Forth  hatli  she  gone— «  siuniner  hont 

Skims  o'er  tlie  ghis^  buy 
With  Hlender  strenfcth— nor  dreads  lo  float 

Where  the  stern  witters  lay. 

Forth  hatli  she  aoaf,  trorn  devjr  MA, 

And  used  lo  fondcirt  cut-. 
To  ti;  th«  de«eit~will  it  vidd 

One  shelter  from  the  glaro  f 

Where  Innocence  is  shamed  to  quail 
Before  the  worldling's  mirth ; 

And  Iwuiliful,  will  learn  to  reil 
Its  Bcora'd,  yet  heavenly  birth. 

Forth  so  she  went,  ^et  mid  the  pnt. 

The  blast  of  nouoos  night ; 
A  Imp  btim'd  stcdfiut  at  her  breast. 

And  cost  its  eerlain  light. 

And  oft  she  heard  a  roellow'd  tone 

Streaming  above  the  din ; 
A  Voica  that  lores  the  pure  and  lone. 

And  strengUwns  them  within. 

O !  there  was  loy,  even  nnto  pnin. 
When,  ffM  i  those  days  so  dtcar. 

As  mmnCi  Fanny's  steps  again 
Fell  on  each  aged  rate's  car. 

And  who,  the  gladdnit  nf  the  glad, 

Stands  at  the  gBt«  P  I  Dray- 
Is  't  he  who  then  a  verj-  tad 

So  wept  her  going  awny  P 

'Tis  he,  wlio  while  he  fcl  his  flowers, 
(Stroi^r  her  bright  chain  gre*- ,} 

Saw  constantly  Ihroogti  liannted  honr*, 
Those  eyes  of  gentlcitt  blue. 


ifBisctUaneous. 


"  1  have  heretuade  only  a  nowgay  of  rullert  llower«,  :in(l 
have  broiuht  nothing  o(  iny  own,  but  Ihe  string  ihu  tks 
thenL"— JhokMI^*. 


"  LadyElkaborDavibp,  the  wife  of  the  cclebraled  Sir 
John  Davies,  the  poet,  waa  a  vcr^'  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. She  wae  the  CasKaodiTi  of  her  age ;  and  several 
of  her  predictions  warranted  her  to  conceive  »he  vw  a 
prophetcfls.  As  her  prophecies  in  the  troubled  times 
of  Chules  I.  were  usually  against  the  govemmeat,  she 
was  at  length  brought  by  them  into  the  Court  of  High 
Commission.  The  prophetess  was  not  a  littie  mad,  and 
fancied  the  spirit  of  Daniel  was  in  her,  from  an  anigram 
she  bad  fonoed  of  her  name, 

Eleiuior  Bavirs. 

Reveal  O  Daniel  I 
The  anagram  bad  too  much  by  an  L,  and  too  Uttte  by  an 
S ;  jeiDaniel  and  reveal  were  in  it,  and  that  was  enffi- 
cienl  to  sulLtfy  her  inspirations.  The  Court  attempted 
to  dispossess  the  spirit  from  the  lady,  while  the  1ii!>bops 
were  in  vain  reasoning  the  point  with  her  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  no  purpose,  she  poising  text  against  text 
One  of  the  deans  of  the  Arches,  says  Heylin,  shot  her 
through  and  through  with  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her 
own  <]uiver ;  he  took  a  pen,  and  at  last  bit  upon  this 
elegant  anagram : 

Vamp  EIranor  Ikvies. 
Xever  so  mad  a  Lndio ! 


Foiled  by  her  own  wcaponi",  her  spirit  snddenb  forsooli 
her  ;  and  either  she  never  afterwards  ventnred  on  pro- 
phesying, or  the  anagram  perpetually  reminded  her 
hearers  of  her  slfttc — for  we  hear  no  more  of  tliia  pro- 
phetess.— Curio$itii-a  of  Liti-ralure. 

Naturalists  a^rt  that  animals  and  birds,  as  well  as 
"  knotted  oaks,"  ils  Oongrevc  informs  us,  arc  sensible  to 
the  cbarmit  of  music.  This  may  serve  as  an  instance  :— 
"An  officer  was  confined  to  the  Baslile ;  be  begged  the 
Qovemor  to  permit  him  the  use  of  hislnte,  to  8oflen,by 
the  harmonics  of  bis  instrument,  the  rigours  of  ttie 
prison.  At  the  end  of  a  few  daj-s,  this  modern  Orphev, 
playing  on  bis  lulc,  was  greatly  aGtomshed  to  sec, 
iriwing  out  of  their  boles,  great  numbers  of  mice ;  and, 
descending  from  their  woven  habitations,  crowds  of 
apidcre ;  who  formed  a  circle  about  him,  while  he  con- 
tinued breathing  his  soul-subduing  inatniment.  He 
was  petrified  with  aatonishmenL  Having  ceased  to 
play,  the  assembly,  who  did  not  come  to  see  bis  feaaa, 
but  to  hear  his  instrument,  immediately  broke  up.  Ae 
bo  bad  a  great  dislike  to~  spiders,  it  was  two  days  before 
be  ventnred  again  to  touch  bis  instmmenL  At  length, 
having  overcome,  for  the  novelty*  of  his  company,  his 
dislike  of  them,  be  recommenced  nis  concert  i  when  the 
aasemblj  was  by^nwra  nDmamu  thanat  fitit;  nd 
in  the  conno  ot  flirtber  time,  he  fbond  himielf  BD^ 
roimded  by  a  hundred  muatcal  aTnateun.  Having  thtu 
sQcceedod  in  attracting  this  company,  he  treacherously 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  them  at  liis  will.  For  tikis  pur- 
pose be  begged  the  keeper  to  give  him  a  cat,  which  he 
kept  in  a  cage,  and  let  loose  at  the  very  uutant  when 
the  little  haiiy  people  were  moat  entranced  by  the 
Orphean  skill  b^emaf]zyedJ'-~Curiontie8f(fLiterabiri. 

Thkrk  are  no  principles  but  those  of  religion  to  be 
depended  on  in  cases  of  real  distress ;  and  these  are 
able  to  encounter  the  worst  em^gende^  and  to  bear  m 
up  under  all  the  chango«  and  chancek  to  wbidi  oar  life 

is  subject — SUtm:. 

To  conxffl,  r.  n.  We  should  be  nnwiUii^  to  rtin- 
troduce  this  word  into  common  conversation,  thonsfa  il 
is  Ie;;ititnntc1y  compounded  and  derived,  and  of  old  w&< 
not  unfrcqiicnily  used.  Wc  bring  it  for*'ard  on  accoant 
of  the  following  tradition.  It  is  said  that  wben  l>r. 
Adam  Littleton  was  compiling  his  Latin  and  En^iJi 
Dictionary,  he  employed  an  amanaensis,  irbo  wrote  it 
his  dictation,  and  when  they  came  lo  the  void  "vsa- 
curro,"  the  amanucnRis  asked,  "  To  concur,  1  suppoK. 
Sir  r  "  To  condog,  I  suppose,  Sir,"  was  tic  Doelofs 
reply :  and  accordingly  coadotf  was  set  down.  Whether 
the  tradition  be  true  or  false,  certain  it  is,  that  in  one  of 
the  dictionaries,  1678,  ito,  the  fint  meaning  given  to 
amcurro  ia  "to  cotutog."  But  we  doubt  the  bath  of 
the  story.  The  word  is  found  in  Lyly's  Otdathm,  "Uie 
just  proportion  of  the  fire  and  all  things  concanc  " 
"  Concurre,  condogge,  1  will  away."  Also  in  Heywood's 
"  Royal  King  atul  Loyal  Subject and  in  the  second 
edition  of  "  Tlie  Eugltdi  Dtctionarie,  by  H.  C.  [Cocker- 
am]  gent  12mo,  1628,  second  part,"  to  Agree,  Concane, 
Condog,  Condiscend." 

TaouBLi  is  a  thing  that  will  come  vitboat  onr  call: 
but  true  joy  will  not  spring  up  without  oorselvea.— 
Buhop  Patricks  "  Heartaeaae." 


*,*  The  THle  and  Index  to  the  Srtt  Volume  awy  be  had, price 
1  jrf. :  also,  the  CoTen,  price  1*;  34. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  MARIENBERG.  AT  BOPPAED 
ON  THE  RHINE. 
A  SKETCH. 

Whether  faith  in  the  eflttcacy  of  cold  water  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  be  in  the  ascendant,  or  whether, 
having  reached  its  senith,  it  is  now  making  its 
descent,  is  a  problem  we  pretend  not  to  solve,  as 
much  is  said  on  both  sides ;  some  persons  affirming 
that  the  healing  virtne  of  this  liquid  begins  only 
now  to  be  known,  while  as  many  others  maintain 
that,  like  various  remedies  from  time  to  time  pro- 
claimed as  effectual  for  all  ailments,  it  has  had  its 
day,  and,  with  its  predecessor-specifics,  will  speedily 
■ink  into  oblivion. 

It  may  be  thus  or  not.  We  come  not  forth  as 
the  champions  of  the  system,  at  least  not  of  that 


universal  power  for  which  its  most  devoted  ad- 
herents argne,  baviog,  for  our  part,  onlyamodicum 
of  faith  therein.  Of  the  benefits  arisiDg  from  a 
plentiful  use  of  water  in  general,  no  one  can  doubt ; 
of  its  purifying,  bracing,  and  refreshing  effect  on 
the  outer  man,  none  can  be  ignorant ;  although  it 
may  not  be  so  readily  granted,  or  so  universally 
admowledged,  that  ^ese  healthful  results  even 
penetrate  to  the  inner  man,  imparting  elasticity  to 
the  miiid,  and  cbeerMness  to  the  temper.  For  its 
abundant  nae  in  the  last  sense,  none  can  ont-advo- 
cate  our  plea,  sioce  we  are  not  of  those  who  would 
seek  to  "  crawl  to  heaven  in  rags  besmeared  with' 
dirt,"  but  rather  hold  to  the  homely  saying,  "  that 
cleanliness  is  closely  allied  to  godliness."  Indeed 
we  confess  perhaps  a  weakness  when  we  affirm. 
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tbat  we  cannot  conceive  a  Urtj  personage  to  be 
either  very  virtuous,  or  full  of  gprace;  and  we 
greatly  admire  th«  Jewish  practice  of  Sequent 

ablutions. 

Having,  therefore,  we  trust,  a  due  appradataon 
of  the  properties  of  water,  we  are  ready  to  render 
it  all  homage  up  to  a  certain  point ;  and  powibly 
ve  may  herealter  see  cause  to  extend  the  limits  of 
our  cold-water-care  beUef.  Meanwhile  ve  only 
seek  to  unusa  our  naden  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  a 
short  residence  in  one  of  the  temples  consecrated 
to  the  pure  and  restoring  element  We  must, 
hon-ever,  state,  that  we  went  thither  ndtfaer  as  an 
experienced  votary  to  the  shrine,  nor  as  a  novice 
to  he  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  varied 
modes  of  immersion  or  emersion ;  we  only  appeared 
as  a  visitor,  who  might,  or  might  not,  participate 
in  the  delights  of  a  douche  bath,  a  wave  baWi  a 
plunge  bath,  or  a  Rhine  bath,  as  humour  prompted. 
We  left  England  for  the  coast  of  Hollaud  on  a 
certain  day  of  a  month  not  much  to  our  liking, 
whose  blaze  of  meridian  splendour  is  usually  rather 
oppressive ;  a  time  wherein  we  miiis  the  softening 
graces  of  the  gladsome  spring,  apd  seem  to  long 
for  the  subduing  influence  of  mournful  autumn, 
with  its  rich  beauty,  chastened  by  the  sober  tints 
of  the  withering  and  seared  lea£  Our  party  on 
board  the  steamer  was  toIwaUy  numerous,  con- 
sidering that  we  took  not  the  route  now  most  in 
fashion,  that  passage  being  preferred  from  whose 
place  of  debarkation  the  railway  is  read^  to  whirl 
the  lovers  of  speed  to  where  they  will; — some 
travellers  having  a  peculiar  monomania,  which 
urges  them  to  try  ancf  see  as  many  diflereut  (owns, 
rivers,  fields,  and  church  spires,  as  is  possible 
within  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time;  this  feat 
on  their  return  home  forming  the  chief  subject  of 
their  self-laudations.  We  old-fashioned  people,  not 
feeling  much  inclined  to  emulate  the  rapidity  of 
the  lightning's  flash,  were  resolved  to  take  matters 
more  leisurely,  and  to  be  indebted  to  steam  in 
another  shape  for  our  projected  ascent  of  the  well- 
known  German  river. 

We  reached  the  dty  of  cumIi,  biiiteae>  and  tall 
straight  trees,  in  time  for  tiie  table  ^kitt,  on  the 
day  following  our  dep«rture  from  the  Thames. 
This  of  course  was  a  mighty  comfort  both  to  our 
own  countrymen  and  others, — for  who  eveir  heard 
of  an  Englishman  whose  sorrows  could  not  be 
assuaged  by  the  savoury  smell  of  a  good  dinner  ? 
And,  from  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  our  Dutch 
friends,  we  conclude,  that  neither  were  they  im- 
pervious to  the  soothing  influence  of  the  many 
edibles  which  "  lay  smiling  before  us." 

Next  morning  early  we  parted  from  this  dty 
rescued  from  the  sea,  to  proceed  on  our  journey 
w  the  Rhine.  There  were  fow  persons  on  boaiu 
the  steamer,  and  these  few  by  no  means  fasdnating. 
Among  the  company  were  some  Dutch  dames  wiui 
children  and  servants  en  route  to  their  snmmer 
QuarterB  :  an  old  priest,  with  a  three-cornered 
hat,  an  ample  black  surcoat  reaching  to  his  heels, 
a  huge  walking-stick,  and  a  lengthy  pipe,  without 
which  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  native  of  Holland 
could  exist ;  an  exquisite,  or  dandy,  of  the  Dutch 
school,  with  dgar  in  mouth,  lemon-coloured  French 
gloves,  a  slender  cane,  and  shining  boots  much 
turned  up  at  the  toes,  a  specimen  probably  of 
Young  Holland ! 

Cows  stuiding  in  the  water  to  cool  themselves, 
church  spires,  inllow  trees,  and  windmills,  were  the 


dominant  objects,  and  the  prime  ingredients  of 
every  landscape  that  passed  before  us  for  many 
long  hour^,    H^e  Tfe  might  piake  a  dtgresaion, 
and,  in  the  mode  df  some  writers,  anxious  ihat  their 
readers  should  have  the  full  ben^t  of  all  their 
lore,  enter  into  a  disquisition  to  prove  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  paintinra  of  the  Dutch  and  Flenoish 
artists  who  nave  depicted  those  rather  sleepy- 
looking  scenes.   We,  however,  have  an  antipathy 
to  such  effusiiHU  when  they  cross  our  own  path, 
and  therefore  we  will  do  in  this  case  as  we  would  j 
be  done  nnto,  and  leave  the  productiona  of  the 
Cuyps,  Botses,  and  Wouvermans,  in  peacefhl  r^>oee  ; 
for  the  present.   We  paid  a  short  visit  to  Dussel-  i 
dorf,  had  an  ice  in  the  Hof  Garten,  and  saw  all  the 
good  folks  of  the  place  in  hoUday  attire,  as  they  : 
chanced  on  that  day  to  be  commemorating  the  j 
feast  of  one  of  their  saints,  and  not  a  few  wonders  ' 
were  to  be  ?cen  in  the  shape  of  terriflc  paintings  i 
of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  the  three  holy  children  I 
in  the  Arc,  etc.,  as  signsof  shows,  into  the  interiors  ' 
of  which,  however,  we  had  no  time  to  take  a  j 
glance.   Mu&ic  was  heard  in  every  direction,  and 
qaucin^  was  going  on  merrily ;  mirthful  recreation  I 
ever  mu^[U|ig  with  religious  rdoictng  in  all  catholic 
countries.    And  why  should  it  not  be  thus?  i 
Cologne  with  its  three  kings,  its  treasures,  and  I 
gemmid  erosion,  n  faad  to  be  as  dirty  as  ever;  \ 
but,  ifS^  than  •fl,  iWe  vnlgar  spirit  of  traffic  I 
seeme4  to  have  taken  nnaccnstoined  possession 
of  it,  of  ivhich  sundry  indications  were  given,  such 
as  new  buildings  springing  up  every  where,  and 
busy    worldly- wide   counteimin'cs   meeting  the 
strolVr  at  each  corner  of  the  narrow  streets.  Alas  !  .■ 
a]:L-^!  raiUs Hvs  wilt  be  the  dcstrtR-;ion  of  all  the 
Minli'iir  ol'  the  past — nf      thing's  veneraUe  .'  To 
id  ;i  (jiiii:!  nuiik  uiivinit<'d  l)y  these  iron  tyrants^  > 
ffi.'  1ml^^  li'd\el  fiir  aituy  indeed. 

y<v  i)L-iii  nnr  slops  towards  Ems,  intending  to  i 
reniiiiu  there  fur  stjuic  time,  but  found  the  heat 
in  the  narrovr  anj  moimtain-ffirt  valley  of  the 
Lahn  so  in(pl^rpble,  that  Ti'e  VMp  thankful  to  leave  . 
it  after  a  raQftm  of  a  few^^   We  could  not  I 
make  up  oi^  ttii}4s  to  be  st^fid  in  this  hemmed- 
in  spot,  al^Hff  MHIf ''>^eti^  walks  awaited 
our  footsteps  By  tneside  of  the  river,  and  on  the 
heights  ;  n  bile  many  were  the  gav  visitors  from  all 
quarters  to  be  met  with,  and  loolted  at    In  spite 
of  such  attractions  we  returned  to  Coblena,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Boppard,  a  place  not  much  , 
fretjuented  by  mere  travellers,  but  possessed  of 
TanouB  charms  to  those  fond  of  antiquities,  or  of 
rambles  in  a  lovely  district,  and  known  to  manv  ' 
who  are  bchevers  in  the  cold  water  core,  as  it  \ 
boasts  of  two  such  establishments,  with  a  third  in 
progress. 

Boppard,  though  but  slightly  mentioned  by 
Murray,  (that  constant  companion  of  all  travellers, 
to  whatever  quarter  their  faces  may  be  turned,}  is. 
nevertheless,  an  interesting  and  ftleaaantly  ritaated 
small  town,  lying  dose  to  Ae  Rhine,  whose  waters 
wash  its  venerable  walls.    Many  are  the  proob 
still  visible  of  Boppard's  auient  ^lendour,  as  vdl 
as  of  its  sanctity,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  various 
churches,  convents,  and  monasteries,  which  once  on 
a  time  flourished  here.   On  the  opposite  bank  tif 
the  Kbine  smiles  the  pretty  village  of  Fielun,  with  I 
its  tall  church  spire ;  and  above  are  the  fertile 
mountain-tops  of  Kassaiu   At  a  short  distance  | 
fairer  up  the  river  stand'die  ruined  castles  of  the  \ 
Brother^,  widi  wlut  vaa  formerly  the  convent  of  ' 
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BorohMea,  now  converted  into  a  luge  inn,  re- 
posing at  ^e  base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 
two  castles  stand. 

The  xomantic  Ic^nd  of  the  Brothers  ia  known  to 
all  Tisttors  o(  the  Rhine,  or  readers  of  the  red 
volume,  as  Murray's  hand-book  is  called ;  by  the 
unwearying  perusal  of  which  the  Germans  recog- 
nise their  English  guests,  who,  it  is  said,  are  never 
seen  without  a  red-book  in  their  hands  while 
traversing  the  Rhenish  land.  In  Uie  otiier  direc- 
tion, a  few  miles  further  down  the  river,  is  to  be 
seen  the  renowned  fortress  of  Marksbu^,  where 
the  unfortunate  Henry  of  Germany,  while  a  child, 
was  immured  for  a  brief  space,  when  lured  by  his 
enemies  to  take  (according;  to  their  story)  a  plea- 
sure sail  on  the  beautiful  Rhine.  It  is  a  gloomy 
place,  now  used  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  poUtical  offenders.  We  asked  the 
soldier  who  conducted  us  through  it  "  if  there  were 
now  any  prisoners  within  its  walls,  or  if  it  were 
much  used."  He  said  the  last  who  had  been  there 
left  it  ahoat  six  months  previous,  and  that  it  was 
rarely  needed. 

Let  ns  not  forget  that  her  Majesty  of  England 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  the  attraction  of  whose  presence,  along  with 
that  of  other  royal  and  ducal  personages,  allured 
many  of  the  quiet  inhabitants  of  this  locale  from 
their  wonted  state  of  repose.  In  imitation  of  the 
thunders  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  welcomed  our 
lady  Victoria  to  Coblenz  and  the  proud  castle  of 
Stolzenfels,  the  good  people  of  Ekippard  fired  a 
salute  when  she  passed  while  we  English  evinced 
our  loyalty  by  waving  hats  and  kercmefs,  and  by 
hoisting  colours  on  a  fla^-staff  in  a  garden  that  lay 
clone  to  the  water's  edge.  One  of  the  party,  in  his 
exuberant  devotion  to  his  royal  mistress,  almost 
fell  into  the  river,  so  resolved  was  he  to  diow  his 
English  face,  (a  good  honest  one  it  was,)  and  to  let 
his  English  hnrrah  be  hraid ;  as  he  dedared  none 
but  Englishmen  knew  how  to  give  a  hearty  cheer. 
As  the  Fairy  (her  M^esty's  steamer)  came  close  to 
the  shore,  where  this  son  of  Albion  stood  shouting 
and  waving  his  hat,  along  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  there  is  no  cause  to  doubt  that,  unless 
ber  Majesty  were  deaf  indeed,  she  heard  this  truly 
British  cheering,  as  distinctly  as  she  heard  the 
caununading  when  she  glided  under  the  heights  oi 
the  redoubtable  Ehrenbreitstein. 

But,  to  return  to  our  scenery.  There  are  two 
hills  here  from  which  fine  views  may  be  had;  tlie 
one  called  Jacohsbei^,  the  other  Kreutsbei^:  on 
the  former  stands  an  edifice  which  was  once  a  con- 
vent, and  on  the  summit  of  the  latter  a  ruined 
chapel  ia  to  be  seen;  the  way  thither  from  the  base 
to  the  summit  of  the  eminence  is  pointed  out  to 
the  pious  wanderer  by  shrines,  crosses,  Madonnas, 
and  saints. 

As  we  already  stated,  there  are  two  cold-water' 
cure  establishments  at  Boppard ;  one  called  Marien- 
berg,  the  more  stately  and  aristocratic;  the  other 
of  humbler  aspect,  culed  Muhlbsd.  No  compari- 
son can  be  made  between  them,  were  we  to  judge 
from  external  appearances.  Marienberg,  once  a 
convent  inhabited  ov  noble  dames  alone  as  religious 
sisters,  looks  prouclly  down  from  its  eminence  on 
the  broad  waters  of  tiie  Rhine,  and  over  the  ancient 
remains  of  Boppard's  better  days,  when  both 
heathen  and  Curistiau  emperors,  kings,  princes, 
knights  and  barons,  had  fdtemately  been  its  pos- 
sessors and  oGcnpants.  Now,  where  princesses  and 
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countesses  once  "told  their  beads  at  Mary's  ^tar," 
a  few  gloomy-looking  mortals  wander  up  and  down 
the  dim  cloisters  and  long  corridors,  seeking  to 
wash  away,  not  their  sins,  but  their  physical  ait 
ments,  by  undergoing  the  watatr-kurl  Their  fiuth 
in  the  omnqwtence  of  the  element  m«ht  be  com- 
mended, were  it  in  consequence  of  the  idea  that  the 
fountain  had  been  consecrated  by  suuts  or  blessed 
by  angels,  or  did  it  rest  upon  an  assurance  that 
Marienbei^  was  a  spot  where  "  holy  spirits  love  to 
linger ;"  but  when  the  matter-of-fact  conviction  is 
forced  upon  na,  that  these  pale-faced,  disconsolate 

wanderers  believe  in  nothing  save  Hydropathy  I 

our  interest  and  sympathy  mmiuishes,  if  it  does  not 
altogether  vanish,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
wish  that  the  prbicdy  dwelling  had  been  left  in 
peaceful  stillness,  witb  its  proud  and  sacred  me- 
mories. 

MUhlbad,  <*  the  bath  of  the  mill,"  in  contrast  to 
that  of  "  the  Mountain  of  Mary,"  nestles  at  the 
foot  of  a  narrow  valley  called  Miihltbal,  ot»  as  we 
would  say  in  English,  Milldalei  with  vine-clad  hills 
risiiw  on  eiOier  side.  The  house  is  modem,  and 
stan&  close  to  the  high  road ;  »  great  objection 
with  some  persons,  as,  from  this  oreiuiuitance,  it 
wants  the  privacy  and  quietude  which  is  desiraUe 
in  a  place  destined  to  such  purposes;  although 
others  may  consider  this  objection  counterbalanced 
by  the  proximity  of  the  magnificent  river,  rolling 
on  in  its  ceaseless  course,  and  by  the  cheerful  sight 
of  the  various  boats  and  rafts  which  are  constantly 
borne  past  on  its  broad  bosom.  In  the  evening, 
the  view  of  the  town  of  Boppard  firom  this  locali^ 
ia  very  fine ;  the  lofty  spires  of  its  ancient  ehnrda 
piercing  the  bright  sky,  and  Marieobei^  glittering 
in  the  golden  ndiance  of  the  sinking  sun,  and 
towering  m^estically  above  the  crumbling  walls 
and  towers  of  the  once  strongly  fortified  town ; 
while  the  silent  river  purines  its  destined  way,  too 
ftiU  of  its  owo' great  misskm  to  heed  what  passes 
around,  indif^nt  to  whose  standard  floats  from 
the  stem  fortress,  or  whose  gay  banner  waves  from 
the  palace  or  castle  which  it  alternately  sweeps 
pasL  Like  a  mighty  spirit,  it  owns  no  mortal 
sway,  and  renders  homage  to  heaven  only,  "  imajr- 
ing  by  day  the  clear  blue  sky, — by  night  the  silver 
stars." 

Marienbei^  is  decidedly  the  plate  for  dreamers, 
poets,  incipieut  monks  or  nuns,  time-past  worship- 
pers, young  Oxonians,  or  Englishmen  thukly 
crusted  with  reserve;  as  space  sufficient  is  af- 
forded in  the  cloistered  aisles,  and  spacious  gal- 
leries, for  each  sel^sufficing  "  1"  to  move  in  all 
directions,  withont  his  dignity  being  compromised 
by  contain  with  anything  less  wise,  less  good,  or 
less  important  than  himself. 

Some  persons  hinted  that  it  was  rather  tritte, 
but  these  roust  have  been  volatile  Frenchmen,  who 
like  to  have  listeners,  even  should  they  be  inclined 
to  act  the  part  of  a  Hamlet  or  a  iacques. 

Miihtbad  may  best  suit  the  more  eirery-day  sort 
of  person,  who  thinks  of  comfort,  good  dinners, 
kind  faces,  and  home  feelings ;  all  thoae  common- 
places and  vulgarisms  of  which  the  "  rapt  en- 
thusiast" knows  nothing,  and  which  are  entirely 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  antiquarian  or  the  learned 
in  mysticism. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  many  who  visit 
these  hydropathic  et-lablishments  as  patients,  re- 
cover their  health  (if  they  have  ever  lost  it),  and 
their  spirits,  (were  they  reaWy  depressed,)  as  mudi 
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iy  regular  faonn,  healtbfal  exerciie,  and  siinple 
Jiet,  as  by  tbc  nse  of  cold  water,  either  iotem^ly 
or  externally  administered ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
pleasant  companions  who  may  be  met  at  such 
places,  in  spite  of  gout,  rheomatism,  or  dis- 
ordered nerves.  To  those  who  underwent  the 
cure  to  its  full  extent,  it  could  be  no  easy  work, 
but  the  reverse,  as  great  toil,  perseverance,  and 
courace,  were  involved.  Let  us  ima^ne  being 
roused  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning  by  two  atten- 
dants, wrapped  up  in  a  wet  dieet,  ana  coverod  with 
sun^  blankets  and  ligatures,  until  neither  hand 
nor  foot  could  be  stirred,  be  the  exi^cjr  ever  so 
great— the  house  on  fire,  or  a  fly  ticklmg  your 
lace ;  the  latter  not  a  minor  evil  in  these  circum- 
stances, as  we  have  heard  some  say,  who  every 
morning  were  thus  prepared  for  the  rest  of  the 
day's  laDours.  In  this  state  the  invalid  is  left  in 
bed  for  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  loi^r,  as  needs 
he,  until  he  gets  into  a  proftise  perspiration,  when 
he  is  then  taken  out  of  bed,  placed  in  a  large 
chur,  wheeled  away  in  the  thousand  wrappiogs, 
like  a  mummy  embalmed,  and  all  at  once  lowered 
by  machinery  into  the  depths  beneath,  and  sudr 
denly  plunged  into  a  cold  bath.  After  this  shock 
he  is  hoisted  up  agun,  dresses,  and  takes  his 
morning  promenade,  drinkii^  as  many  tumblers 
of  cold  water  as  he  may  find  suits  him. 

From  seven  until  nine  o'clock,  break&st,  which 
consisted  of  bread  and  milk,  was  on  the  table :  tea 
or  cofliM  visitors  might  be  provided  with,  but  the 
patients  were  forbidden  such  stimulants.  About 
eleven  o'clock  another  bath  was  taken,  sometimes 
of  one  kind,  sometimes  of  another,  as  the  doctor  of 
the  establishment  might  deem  best  for  the  parti- 
cular case.  Walking  and  drinking  again  until  one, 
when  dinner  was  served,  of  an  exmlent,  though 
plain,  description,  generally  consiBting  of  soup, 
boiled  meat,  roast  beef  or  mutton,  chickens,  v^e- 
tables,  a  pudding  or  pancake,  all  well  cooked. 
Until  about  four  or  five  most  of  the  inmates  re- 
mained within  doors,  when  another  baUi  was 
taken,  another  walk,  and  the  bnsineBB  of  the  day 
concluded  with  snpper  at  eight  o'clock^  which, 
like  breakfiut,  was  composed  of  bread  and  milk, 
(delidotts  milk  it  was,)  with  the  addition  of  pre- 
served fruits,  eggs,  and  sndi  like.  After  this  hour 
the  inmates  amused  themsetres,  as  best  they,couM, 
with  mufflc,  reading,  or  conversation,  and  generally 
before  ten  sJI  went  to  rest,  when  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  in  the  whole  house,  unless  a  mouse, 
more  curious  and  bold  than  its  companions,  stole 
forUi  on  a  \oj&ge  of  discovery. 

It  can  be  no  marvel,  if  persons  exchan^;ing,  per- 
haps, a  luxurious  mode  of  living  for  this  simple 
one,  fiishionable  late  hours  for  early  rising,  and  a 
good  brisk  walk,  or  a  climb  up  a  hill,  for  a  lounge 
tm  a  Bolkt  torset  thdr  ulments,  ai^  find  thwi- 
selves  viea  without  the  plea  of  a  headachy  fbr 
preferring  bteakAst  at  ten  or  deven,  rather  than 
seven  or  eigjitl  We  speak  at  present  of  those 
who  are  only  half  ill,  or  iU  fh>m  their  over  care  and 
love  of  ease ;  of  those  who  never  walk  when  they 
can  ride,  and  never  drink  water  when  wine  can  lie 
had.  Others  certainly  there  are,  who,  when  all 
tilings  else  have  fiiilea,  have  resorted  to  the  cold 
water  system  as  a  last  resource — persons  who  are 
really  and  seriously  ill ; — and  these  assert  that 
cold  water  has  been  their  restorer  from  sickness 
to  health,  their  deliverance  from  the  i^proach  of 
death. 


We  hare  no  cause  to  doubt  such  assertkms,  as,  ' 
in  some  instances,  cold  water  certainly  produces  ■ 
wonderful  effects  on  the  human  frame ;  but,  that  it  i 
can  do  this  in  every  case,  we  are  more  than  scep- 
tical.  Were  we  to  credit  all  we  have  heard  of  the 
miracle-working  powers  of  this  elemoit,  hydro-  j 
path^  may  stand  side  by  side  with  mesmerism;  j 
and  its  disciples  are  not*  one  whit  less  zealous  in  ,' 
the  advocacy  of  its  fiime,  and  of  its  trudi,  than  are 
those  of  the  more  mysterious  agent.  Aa  fiw  as  tlie  ' 
ease  of  the  patient  is  concerned,  the  latter  stands  ' 
a  good  chance  of  being  the  pn^erable  raatdj  ct  \ 
the  two,  as,  for  its  success  notning  seems  requisite  j 
or  essentially  necessaiy,  save  a  due  amount  d  t 
faith  in  the  influence  proposed  to  be  called  into 
action,  whereas,  in  the  water  system,  unceasing  i 
and  continuous  exertions  are  indispensable.    As  , 
yet,  however,  few  having  any  &itn  in  "  unseen 
agents,"  a  science  or  system  so  nearly  bordering 
on  the  occult  is  shunned  with  pious  horror;  there- 
fore the  cold-water-cure  system,  for  the  time  being, 
boasts  of  more  adherents  than  its  rival. 

We  might  lengthen  our  sketch  by  a  glance  at  | 
some  of  the  picturesque  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marienbei^,  or  Miihlbad,  and  dilate 
on  tlie  ma^  pleasant  strolls  which  nuv^  be  taken  i 
up  the  different  valleys  or  |^s  leadi^  to  Uie  ! 
mountain-tops,  or  luring  the  pedestrian  into  Bome  ' 
wood  or  fbrwt,  from  n^xih  it  is  not  alwajv  boA  I| 
an  easy  matter  to  emei^  when  once  turlj  in.  i, 

We  mi^t  pay  a  visit  to  Stolsoifeld,  where  we  i 
were  shown  a  small  drawing  in  pencil,  said  to  , 
have  been  executed  by  the  Royal  Victoria's  lair 
fingers,  who  had  left  it  on  the  table  of  her  boudoir. 

We  might  listen  to  the  hymns  of  the  pilgrims, 
as  they  rowed  down  the  Rhine  on  their  homeward  | 
journey,  or  stand  and  see  them  pass,  as  they  on-  i 
wards  moved  towards  some  far-famed  shrine,  with 
the  bright  figure  of  saint  or  martyr  floating  over  { 
them,  in  the  rich  silk  banner  fringed  with  gold. 

We  might  do  all  this,  and  more,  but  we  fear 
trespassing  on  the  patience  of  our  reader,  who  ' 
may  not  admire  so  much  as  we  do  the  sceneiy  to  , 
be  finmd  in  Hm  neighbourhood  of  "  Old  Taiber  ' 
Rhine."  We  therefiire  arrest  our  pen,  hopii^  to  i 
resume  it  at  some  fhture  time. 


THE  PROTEUS  ANGUIITEirS,  ;i 
OK  insiBEAB  suont.  I 

Tbb  vidtoiB  of  the  Tiiww*™  Sodetgr  are  not  generally 
aware  of  the  aniodt;  contained  in  one  of  the  remote 
chambers  of  that  ns^  institatiOL,  Through  the  kind-  i 
nesB  of  the  Ubiarian  we  were  &voared  with  a  ngfat  af  ' 
this  rarity,  which  is  a  model  in  wax  ot  that  uuartUy-  !| 
looking  creature,  the  Proteus  AngoineuB,  or  AnstriM 
Biren.    This  extnordinaiy  animal,  half  fish,  half  I 
Hard,  was  unknown  except  to  the  learned  fcw,  till  j. 
a  detailed  account  of  it  was  (^ven  In  Sir  Hmnphr^  |, 
Davy's  "ConsolationB  in  Travel."    From  the  popa- 
lari^  of  that  work,  it  became  a  common  topic  «f 
convenaticm ;  and,  in  1829  or  18S0,  the  late  Captain 
Kater  imported  a  living  spedmen,  which  he  and  his 
amiable  and  highly  accomplished  lady  procured  fima 
the  Orotic  at  Adelsberg,  but  which  we  believe  did  not 
long  exist  in  this  conntry. 

The  Proteus  Anguinens  is  found  in  no  oUier  part  of 
the  worid  but  Camiola,  and  there  chiefly  in  the  grotto  <  I 
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of  the  Magdaleua  at  Adelsberg,  in  a  amall  subterranetui 
lake.  It  has  also  BOmetimes  been  found  at  Sitticb,  about 
thirty  miles  distant,  thrown  up  by  the  water  from  a 
BubtorraneouB  cavity,  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  "  Alpine  country  of  Austria,"  as  he 
called  thia  district,  (having  spent  many  months  at  Lay- 
bach,  both  in  1817  and  182T,}  and  who  had  studied  its 
I  geology  minutely,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  natural  re- 
sidence of  these  ftnipmlp  is  a  vast  lake  far  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  that  those  found  both  at  Adels- 
berg  and  at  Sittidi  proceed  from  the  same  reservoir. 
Indeed,  whea  we  take  the  nature  of  the  ground  into 
condden^Q,  and  the  periodical  appearance  of  the 
animals,  (in  tlie  spring,  and  t^sin  in  the  autumu,  parti- 
cularly after  heavy  nim,)  the  auppcraition  will  not  appear 
unreasonable. 

The  Julian  Alpe,  which  traverse  this  part  of  Camiola, 
consist  entirely  of  limestone,  which  has  the  property  of 
becoming  disintegrated,  and  forming  immense  caverns 
and  grottoes,  so  tiiat  in  many  parta  the  mountains  may 
be  aaid  to  be  hollow.    Large  lakes  are  formed  within 
them,  and  rivets  Sow  through  them,  or  have  their  source 
in  their  dark  recesses.   The  Laybacb  disappears  twice 
before  it  finally  emerges  from  their  base  a  full-grown 
'    and  navigable  stream.   One  of  the  largest  caverns  Is  that 
^    which  contains  the  grotto  of  the  Magdalena,  at  Adels- 
I    berg,  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  in  comparison 
I    with  which  even  those  of  Derbyshire  are  insignificant.  It 
I    has  been  explored  to  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles, 
I    where  it  terminates  in  a  lake,  and  it  is  probable  that  ite 
extent  would  be  found  to  be  mnch  greater,  if  the  side 
passages  and  chambers  were  traced  out.  The  subsoil  and 
i   surface  of  this  region  are  both  calcareous,  and  the  waters 
that  fall  from  the  atmosphere  disappear  through  funnel- 
shaped  apertures,  which  are  abundant  in  every  declivity. 
The  want  of  moisture  on  the  surface,  which  this  occa- 
sions, gives  the  countiy  the  appearance  of  the  most  re- 
puluve  barrenness,  except  in  the  valleys.  The  mountains 
are  totally  destitute  of  even  the  simplest  vegetation,  and 
the  dreariness  increases  till  it  becomes  absolutely  a 
{   bowling  wilderness  in  the  broad  waste  of  rock  and  sand, 
i   called  the  Karat,  which  extends  to  within  five  miles  of 
Trieste,  and  which  is  ravaged  by  the  tremendous  wind 
called  the  bora;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
I   the  country  ia  tiie  Zirkniss  See,  a  lake,  which  is  entirely 
I   filled  or  emptied  by  subterranean  sources,  and  which  is 

i generally  believed  to  communicate  with  all  the  other 
lakes  and  rivers.  Thewatersof  thinlakedisappearforfour 
orfivenumtluatfttime;  dnring  vhichthe  peasantsmake 
'   hay,  and  even  ww  and  reap  millet  or  buckwheat  on 
what  ma  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  thun  gather  their 
harvest  where  they  have  before  thrown  their  nets  for 
r   hfh.   The  return  a£  the  waters  it)  sometimes  so  sudden 
'    BB  to  fin  the  basin  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  there  has 
!    been  much  rain,  or  snow  which  has  melted ;  and  tliey 
I   come  with  a  fiewftil  fbroe,  nuhing,  foaming,  and  bab- 
I   bling  np  from  npvwrda  of  fonr  hundred  natural  ^ler^ 
;   tores,  like  the  ecstets  of  volcanoes,  some  more  than  fifty 
foet  despy  with  which  ite  bed  is  perfiirated,  and  which 
commimieate  witii  the  rabterraneau  reanroin,  tiirongh 
which  the  waters  are  replenished  or  drawn  off.  Few 
things  can  be  more  striking  than  the  return  of  these 
waten^  or  more  calculated  to  imprasB  the  mind  with 
awe  and  reference  fbr  His  Almi^ty  hand,  who  has 
created  tiieae  wonders,  and  by  whose  power  even  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up. 
Ifany  have  been  the  learned  men  who  have  treated  <rf 


this  lim(3  naixarae,  and  various  and  contradictoiy  have 
been  ifao  opinions  concerning  it  The  first  notice  of 
the  animal  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Laurenti,  in  1768, 
who  gave  it  the  name  it  still  bears.  Linneeus  only  knew 
it  from  a  drawing  and  description ;  it  has  since  been 
carefully  dissected  by  Schreibers,  the  predecessor  of 
Eotlar  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Yienna,  as  well  as 
by  our  own  Hunter,  and  others,  without  removing  the 
doubts  which  have  always  existed  as  to  whether  this 
ambiguous  reptile  is  the  young  of  some  species  of  lizard, 
or  a  perfect  animal  When  Spix  and  Von  Martins  were 
setting  out  on  their  voyage  to  Brazil,  in  1817,  they 
procured  some  specimens  of  the  Proteus,  which  they 
carried  with  them,  in  hopes  that  the  warmth  of  a  tropi- 
cal sun  would  iavour  their  development ;  unfortunately, 
just  as  they  were  entering  the  torrid  zone,  the  veasd 
containing  the  Sirens  fell  over  into  the  sea,  and  thus 
all  their  hopes  of  settling  this  disputed  point  were  de- 
stroyed. The  whole  appearafice  of  the  animal  is  singu- 
lar in  the  extreme.  It  ia  all  over  of  a  pale  pinkish  flesh- 
colour,  excepting  a  crest,  something  like  a  cock's-comb, 
round  the  tbroat,  which  is  bright  scarlet.  This  crest, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  blood-vesseta,  contains  the  re- 
spiratory organs  of  the  animal,  which  are  connected  with 
lungs,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  breathe  above  or  below  water. 
The  general  form  of  the  body  is  that  of  an  eel,  but  it  has 
no  fins.  It  has  four  feet,  like  a  lizard,  but  ia  destitnte 
of  ribs  or  a  breast-bone.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is 
Sat,  like  the  bill  of  a  duck,  becoming  broader  beliind. 
It  has  two  black  dots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  which 
are  called  the  eyes,  though  the  animal  is  supposed  to  be 
devoid  of  si^i,  and  they  are  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  skin.  It  has  a  number  of  minnte  teeth,  and  is 
supposed  to  feed  on  the  smaller  aquatic  animals,  the 
head  and  bones  of  anudl  fish  having  been  found  in  the 
stomach  of  one.  But  it  has  never  been  observed  to  take 
food,  though  spcimens  have  been  kept  alive  for  several 
years,  by  occasionally  changing  the  water  in  which  thcy 

E laced.  Its  voice  is  stronger  than  might  be  ex- 
from  the  size  of  the  animal,  emitting  a  kind  of 
J  noiae,  with  the  fore  part  of  the  body  out  of  the 
water,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  familiar  name  of  Siren 
applied  to  this  genus,  the  fore  feet  resembling  hands 
with  three  claws  or  fingers,  and  the  creature,  when  out 
of  the  water,  walking  on  its  hind  fhet  and  holding 
itself  erect. 

The  largest  q>ecimenB  which  have  been  found,  are 
about  thirteen  inches  limg,  and  one  inch  in  diameter; 
but  they  are  sometimes  seen  no  thicker  than  a  horse- 
hair. Sir  H.  Davy  supposes  these  animals  to  be  of  an 
immense  size  when  mature  in  their  native  place ;  and 
from  their  internal  structure,  be  cannot  allow  that  they 
are  larvBe.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful 
researches  that  have  been  made  daring  many  years,  and 
the  frequent  fishing  which  takes  place  in  the  lakes  and 
cavwns  of  ttie  neighbouring  country  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  no  animiThas  hitherto  been  detected  of  iriiich 
it  can  possibly  be  the  larva.  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
believe  it  to  be  a  species  of  those  antediluvian  Sanri  (of 
which  many  varieties  are  found,  l>edded  in  the  limestone 
caverns  of  the  country,)  which  had  escaped,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  from  the  destn^ing  waters  of  the  deluge — 
an  animal  to  irtiich  the  presence  (tf  light  is  not  essential, 
and  which  can  live  induferently  In  ur  and  in  water,  on 
the  snrfitee  of  the  rock  or  in  the  depths  of  the  mud, 
adding  one  instance  more  to  the  numl^r  already  known 
of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  life  is  produced  and 
peipetuated  in  every  part  of  our  globe,  even  in  places 
which  seem  the  least  suited  to  organized  existences. 
Such  is  the  Proteus  Angnineus,  to  which  Divine  Wisdom 
has  assifjud  &r  its  abode  the  dark  sabterranean  caverns 
of  Cainiola. 
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THE  TELESCOPE.^ 
viTR  SOU!  ioootnrr  or  thi  kakl  or  bossb's  ttsrumiTQ 

TILSSOOnM. 

That  there  shonld  be  atich  a  thin;  aa  a  sciEttci  of 
VatroQomj^tbat  ia,  any  amoant  of  poeitire  knowledge 
vgarding  bodloa  placed  at  a  distance  from  ua  so  great, 
hat  the  imag^tion  &Ub  powerlen  tnxa  the  attempt 
XI  form  a  conception  by  the  aid  of  which  we  can 
"eaefa  to  the  Contest  idea  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
lerfal  of  the  many  triamphii  which  the  nndcntanding 
}f  man  has  aehiered — the  clearest  lltrnttration  of  the 
dirinity  of  it«  origin.    We  ihonld  have  said,  had  we 
Dot  known  the  fiut  to  be  otherwise,  that,  if  there  woa 
any  titling  vhaterer  in  the  creation  of  God  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  hnman  inrestigation,  it  should  be  the 
lawn  by  which  are  regulated  those  "  twinkling  points  of 
fire,"  which  are  ao  immcamrably  removed  from  ua,  that 
the  powers  of  our  pcrceptivj  organs  are  exhausted  before 
reaching  the  nearest  of  them.  What  data  could  we  ever 
imagine  would  be  discovered  for  calculating  the  magni- 
tades  and  distances,  and  ascertaining  the  conditions,  of 
bodies  dwelling  in  a  region  so  remote,  that  a  space  huge 
enough  to  permit  thoosanda  of  such  globes  as  our  earth 
to  roll  about  with  ease  within  it,  in  their  yearly  orbits, 
appears  to  bs  so  small,  that  It  might  easily  be  covered 
with  the  bead  of  a  pin  T   When  we  look  oat  upon  the 
heavena  in  a  dear  frosty  night,  we  appear  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  concave  wall  of  polished  ebony,  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  set,  like  spangles  on  a  darfc-ooloured 
robe.   To  the  unaaaisted  eye  alike  of  the  philompber 
and  the  peasant,  does  thia  wall  seem  to  presmt  the  ex- 
treme bounds  of  human  obaervation.   Those  iwinkliDg 
Stan,  the  natuml  sapposition  wonld  b^  m^  bare  been 
act  there  to  inform  or  aimply  of  the  fiict,  that  there 
are  innumerable  worlds  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  ob- 
servation, and  that,  when  we  have  reached  the  atmoat 
possible  limit  of  all  that  we  can  know,  we  have  still 
attained  to  hnt  an  inaignificant  fracti«i  of  all  that  is  to 
be  known ;  bat,  set  as  they  are  in  that  impenetrable 
wall,  the  most  remote  and  the  nearest  appearing  to  oar 
sense  at  an  ezacti;  equal  distance,  it  might  almost  seem 
as  if  that  was  Inlenited  to  mark  the  boundary  beyond 
which  the  mind  of  man  was  never  to  penetrate,  and  to 
trace  oat  the  limf  t  of  an  outer  worid,  in  vhieh  his  under- 
standing was  never  to  gain  any  trinmpbs. 

The  distances  of  the  bodies  which  are  the  mbjects  of 
astronomical  science  are  so  vast,  that  our  earthly  mea- 
sures of  space  are  altogether  iwMleqaate,  not  merely  to 
give  ua  an  idea  nX  them— that  ia  ont  of  the  qoesticm— 
but  to  funiah  oi  wiUi  a  language  in  which  to  express 
them.  Leaving  miles  and  leagnea  to  measure  earthly 
spaces,  or  at  most  such  a  mere  step  as  the  dietance  to 
the  moon,  pbiloeophera  are  obliged,  in  order  to  find  such 
an  expreaaion  for  those  inconceivable  distances  as  can  be 
thrown  into  a  manageable  form,  to  adopt  a  measure 
which  in  itseif  fu>  ttaoscends  the  power  of  oor  facultieo 
to  ctxiceive,— the  velocity  of  li^t.  Li^t  travenes  a 
space  equal  to  the  circnmfcienDe  of  t^e  earth  in  the 
eighth  part  of  a  aeoond,  that  is,  in  about  the  smallest 
period  of  time  wliicfa  it  is  pomible  for  us  by  any  effort 
of  the  mind  to  mark.  We  have,  by  the  help  of  this 
measure,  a  aafficiently  artoanding  dit«tanc8  indicated  to 
us,  when  we  are  told  that  the  l^h(  of  the  mn  takes  16U 
miuutea  to  move  to  the  Oeorgium  ^dns,  the  remotest 

(1 1  We  »re  indebted  for  a  rtmi  portlan  of  tbe  n.aterialii  out  of 
which  thui  paper  hai  been  clr««n  up,  to  tnartkli  iu  the"  North 
BriUih  Review,  for  November.  1844,  wMch,  If  w*  nia;  haurd  a 
guw,  fiwBded  upen  ih»  uaderrtood  wnuwaicMi  of  thupniodieal 
wtui  the  Fr«e  Cbureh  of  Scotland,  ai  well  ai  upon  tuImu  circa m- 
■tanceaof  intenul  evidence,  we  faal  inclined  to  attribut*  to  one 
f'sew^'"*  ^       deiNUtnent of  science  of  tbe  prewnt 


planet  of  onr  Solar  system.  This  tells  ns  of  a  distance 
equal  to  76,800  times  the  drcomference  of  onr  globe, — 
a  space,  of  which,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  mark  it  in 
figures,  it  is  altogether  imposidble  to  spproaeh  to  any 
conception  in  thooght.  But  even  thia  sinks  into  noUiing 
when  compared  to  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars.  The 
nearest  of  these  is  so  br  from  ns,  that  light  woold  re- 
quire five  years  to  traverse  the  space  which  divides  it 
from  this  earth ;  and  atara  have  been  diseorered,  by 
means  d'the  teleao^,  ao  distanW  thst  the  Ugbt  which 
now  reachea  our  globe  from  them  must  have  act  ovt 
on  it»  journey  before  tbe  creation  of  onr  world.' 

The  mind  is  thrown  back  stunned  and  bewildered 
from  the  attempt  to  graxp  any  of  these  wonderful  facti-. 
We  feel  that,  though  we  know  of  them,  we  do  not  know 
them.  They  are  to  as  as  an  algebraic  formula,  rtnfTed 
with  all  manner  of  complex  and  inoomprebanrihle  rela- 
tions of  quantity,  which,  though  we  can  fullyaasDia  oar- 
selves  of  their  bvtb,  and  though  we  can  use  the  formola 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  like  a  sealed  caaket  con- 
taining a  rich  jewel,  as  an  infallible  step  in  the  proae- 
cution  of  our  researches  after  other  truths,  we  cannot 
receive  into  the  mind  as  subntantive  foots,  or  objects  of 
knowledge.  We  can  ascertain  that  there  are  troth.'!  for 
which  tbe  Ungnage  we  use  is  the  proper  expression,  but 
what  theyarewe  are  aa  really  Ignorant  as  if  ve  had  not  a 
luoguageinwhicfa  to  express  tbom  at  all.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive them,  or  ^ve  them  a  place  in  our  minds.  So,  with 
regard  to  the  distances  we  have  been  apeaking  of,however 
accurately  we  denote  them,  our  mind  ia  not  more  tniTy 
cognizant  of  what  they  really  are,  than  is  the  naked  eye  of 
tbe  relative  magnitudes  and  distanoei  <rf  the  myriads  oS 
stars  which  bespangle  the  firmament  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  philosophers,  in  their  investigations  regarding; 
them,  have  arrived  at  their  results  by  steps  of  reasoning 
so  secure,  and  so  firmly  linked  together,  that  notliins 
can  be  more  altsolntely  certain  than  their  truth ;  so 
much  BO,  that  it  may  be  aaid,  that,  of  all  sdences,  the 
surest  in  its  conclusions  is  that  whose  object«  are  tbe 
furthest  removed  from  the  ordinary  eogniaance  of  onr 
senses. 

To  lay  a  foundation  for  the  science  of  aiitronomy, 
all  that  is  required  ia,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  should 
be  brought  wltbinthe  reach  of  onr  observation.  In  the 
same  spirit  with  the  boast  of  Archimedes,  (if  we  can  call 
that  a  boast,  which  was  but  a  forcible  mode  of  stating 
an  undoubted  phyaical  trnth,)— "  Give  me  a  plare  to 


{»  Tbe  efminwiHiee  oT  otdwH  Mof  vlilble  from  svb  •  db- 
taiiL-e  that  the  UMUBisaion  of  Usht  Srota  tliain  to  tfan  it  sot 
instnnianenus  ii  ^Iculsted  to  create  a  alngular  conftaaion  in  our 
eitabKf  bed  Ideaa  of  time  In  Iti  conaexkm  with  Hm  aense  of  ht- 
Ttae  only  ca*e  ia  which  we  are  in  khm  dogres  fonultsi  with  the 
TaL't  of  an  interval  etap^^inf;  between  tbe  oecomnce  of  the  eauM  of 
an  impramon  upon  onr  tensM,  and  theimpncnoniieelf,  totf-aigT 
heana|.  We  toeet  with  proo&  of  tbeoxiUeneeofsucta  sa  iatarral 
svery  day.  The  flaab  orlightnii^  precedes  the  ihunder-clap. — tbe 
amoM  sad  bme  tnm  a  pin  pncede  the  report,  hv  a  porcvp- 
tlbU  Interval:  even  at  m  abort  adtat^nce  aa  that  between  the  apec- 
tatort  of  a  game  at  cricket  and  the  playera,  we  can,  by  IooUdk 
ibarply,  pamive  that  ^  ball  ia  •truck  beltec  wa  hear  ue  eiwad 
of  tbe  atreka.  But  uo  aoand  ii  aadJUe  at  aU  from  aneh  a  dtstaace 
tfiatthe  interval  count*  ptacticaUjr  for  anything  impott ant.  We 
doubt  mseb  if  any  aound,  however  loud,  ia  capable  of  being  traoa- 
mitted  to  a  dUtanoe  which  it  would  requiru  Ave  miauies  to  reach. 
Uia  verydifferent  when  we  come  to  apeak  of  houn.daya,  and  em 
yeata.  We  generally  took  tot  no  atronger  evidence  of  the  praw I 
existence  of  anything  than  that  wo  note  seo  it.  Tohaveeecaa 
tliinft  at  a  partfculnr  time  In  a  particular  place,  b  unlreraally  faeid 
coneliutve  at'  the  fact  that  it  waa  at  that  time  in  that  plaee.  Any 
exception  to  thia  ia  generally,  and  UMt  truly,  aM  down  aa  an  op- 
cifBl  delusion,  aritfng  t^nn  diaeaae  of  the  organ  of  tight.  Row 
raarvelloai)  doM  It  Oten  appear  to  as  to  be  told,  ttat,  carrjring  ov 
glajica  beyond  the  aanow  Jimite  of  our  eaMhlj  horisoa,  wo  can  not 
only  aee  far  off  into  apace,  but  tttr  back  into  timel  Uiat  we  can 
receive  inlbrmatlea  of  thing*  eKMing  ages  befot*  we  were  ban. 
not  from  report,  or  tradition,  or  whiun  record,  but  bom  tbe  id*- 
tiniony  of  our  own  aentet !  Nay,  it  it  quite  conceivable  that  tbe 
objeot  perceived,  and  thaoi^n  pmeiving  it,  may  sever  hare  co- 
existed; u  at  the  one  may  have  been  deatroyod  long  befbre  the 
other  waa  created.  How  acioniahing  to  think  of  light  thiu  bearing 
upon  its  wImi  to  future  aRei  tbe  mtmarj  of  exietencet  long  kIbcc 
departed  1  There  would  be  do  end  to  the  apeculatioaa,  oaeh  one 
more  wonderful  than  another,  upon  which  we  might  cntw  in  coa- 
nexiea  with  this  very  msariuUe  Awt 
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Stand  tipOo,  ted  I  v^l  more  i1>e  earth,"— mao  can  say, 
aod  with  eqoal  truth,  of  the  tttunberlen  Torlda  vhich 
roll  aronnd  him, "  Oaly  let  me  see  them — I  ask  no  more 
—and  I  win  tell  you  the  laws  which  reflate  their 
motions, — their  distances,  magnitodee,  orbits,  and 
velocities."  The  accuracy  of  the  obserrations  which 
were  taken  before  the  students  of  the  heavens  bad  the 
advantage  of  artificial  aids  to  the  sense  of  sight, — the 
patience  with  which  these  obserrfttlons  were  carried  ont 
through  long  eoarses  of  years,  and  their  resnlta  trans- 
mitted from  hand  to  hand,  until  they  formed  a  body  of 
fiictA  Bufficiently  comprehensive  to  admit  of  general 
oonolBSions  being  drawn  from  them, — and  tiie  ingennity 
with  whioh  these  conclusions  were  drawn,  eflfectjt  traced 
to  their  caoaeti,  and  the  laws  of  phenomena  assigned, — 
are  worthy  of  all  admiration ;  oor  ought  we  so  mnefa  to 
wonder  that  erroneous  theories  were  formed,  as  that  so 
much  tmth  was  discovered  under  difficulties  so  formi- 
dable. But  it  Is  from  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
an  invention  which,  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to 
say,  has  raised  the  physical  nature  of  man,  iu  one  of  its 
most  important  departments,  from  the  level  of  humanity 
to  that  of  a  higher  order  of  being,  that  the  real  growth  of 
astronomy  as  a  acience  is  to  be  dated.  By  the  discoveries 
which  it  brought  to  light,  what  might  before  be  deemed 
only  happy  gneesea,  were  eetabliahed  as  ascertained 
fiKts ;  oommonly-recelred  errors  were  exploded ;  and  the 
whole  acience  establiriied  on  a  basis  of  the  most  irre- 
fragable certainty. 

For  the  benefit  of  onr  unscientific  readers,  we  may 
here  state,  in  one  word,  without  affecting  scientific  pre- 
cision (Slanguage,  the  principle  on  which  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopes  depends.  It  is  simply  this — that  the 
relative  magnitude  of  any  object,  as  it  Appean  to  the 
eye,  depends  apon  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  which  it 
sabtendsattiie  point  where  the  rays  of  light  reflected  flrom 
it  into  tbe  eye  converge.  This  is  the  reason  why,  of  two 
objects  of  equal  size,  the  nearer  appears  larger  than  the 
more  distant.  Any  method,  therabr^  by  which  we  ean 
throw  an  image  of  an  object  into  each  a  peattioa  In  re- 
lation to  tbe  eye,  that  It  will  sobtend  a  larger  angle 
than  the  object  itself  does,  must  make  it  appear  lai^r 
to  ua.  This  may  be  effected  In  two  ways — uy  refraction, 
or  by  reflection ;  by  refraction,  when  tbe  light  rcSectcd 
from  an  object,  passing  through  a  trantiparcnt  lens  of 
proper  form,  forms  an  image  of  the  object  In  a  porint 
called  a  focus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens, — and  by 
reflection,  when  the  light  striking  noon  a  polished 
surfitce  of  proper  form,  uid  nflectcdback  from  it,  forms 
an  image  of  the  objoct  in  a  focus  between  the  o^ect  and 
i  that  sni&oe.  In  theec  two  caees,  if  we  can  nil  upon 
means  of  obtaining  a  distinct  view  of  the  image  formed 
in  the  focus,  we  shall  see  the  object  magnified,  more  or 
less,  aeeording  to  the  place  into  which  the  image  is 
thrown,  which  agun  la  dependent  upon  the  form  and 
Hze  of  the  lens  or  reflector. 

The  principle  exemplified  In  the  first  form  of  tele- 
scope, viz.  that  by  a  certain  combination  of  lenses 
distant  objects  may  be  made  to  appear  as  if  they  were 
Dear,  was  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  Dutch  spectacle- 
m^er,  named  Metius.  But  Its  application  to  the  ex- 
nnination  of  the  heavens  was  the  work  of  Galileo,  the 
wonderful  rapidity  of  whose  steps  in  making  this  ap- 
plication, with  the  brilliant  series  of  diBcoTerics  imme- 
diately resulting  from  it,  are  thai  eloquently  deecribed 
by  Professor  Ptayfcir  :-— 

"  It  was  in  the  yew  1609  that  the  news  of  a  discovery 
made  in  Holland  reached  Galileo,  viz.  that  two  glasses 
had  been  so  combined,  as  greatly  to  magnify  Uie  objects 
seen  through  them.  More  was  not  told  ;  and  more  was 
not  noceSRSry  to  awaken  a  mind  abundantly  alive  to  all 
that  intcrented  the  progress  cither  of  science  or  of  art. 
Oalileo  applied  himself  to  try  vuions  combinations  of 
lenses,  and  he  quickly  fell  on  one  which  made  objects 
appear  greater  than  when  seen  the  naked  eye,  in  the 
prDportion  of  three  to  one.  He  soon  improved  on  this 


tjmea,  Dearly  as  much  as  the  kind  of  telescope  he  used 
is  capEtble  of.  That  telescope  was  formed  of  two  lenses ; 
tbe  lens  next  the  object  convex,  the  other  concave ;  the 
objects  were  presented  upright,  and  m^piifled  in  their 
dneal  dimensions  in  the  proportion  just  assigned. 

"  Having  tried  the  effect  of  this  combination  on  terres- 
trial objects,  be  next  directed  it  to  the  moon.  What 
tbe  telescope  discover  on  the  ever-varying  fece  of  that 
luminary  Is  now  well  known,  and  needs  not  to  be 
describtm:  but  the  sensations  which  the  view  must 
have  communicated  to  the  philosopher  who  first  beheld 
it,  may  be  conceived  more  easily  than  expressed.  To 
the  immediate  impre^ion  which  thev  mode  upon  tbe 
sense,  to  the  wonder  they  excited  in  all  who  saw  them, 
was  added  the  proof  which,  on  reflection,  they  afforded 
of  the  close  resemblance  between  the  earth  and  the 
celestjal  bodies,  whose  divine  nature  had  been  so  long 
and  so  erroneously  contrasted  with  the  ponderous  and 
opaque  substance  of  our  globe.  The  earth  and  the 
planets  were  now  proved  to  be  bodies  of  the  same  kind, 
and  views  were  cutertainsd  of  the  universe  more  auit^ 
able  to  the  simplicity  and  magnificence  of  nature. 

"  When  the  same  philosopher  directed  his  telescope  to 
the  fixed  stars,  if  he  was  disappointed  at  finding  their 
magnitudes  not  increased,  he  was  astonished  and  de- 
lighted to  find  them  multiplied  in  so  great  a  degree, 
and  such  numbers  brought  into  view,  which  were  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye.  In  Jupiter  he  perceived  a 
large  disc,  approaching  in  size  to  the  moon.  Near  it, 
OS  he  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  were  three  luminous 
pointer  ranged  in  a  straight  line,  two  of  them  on  one 
side  of  the  planet,  and  one  on  the  other.  This  occa- 
sioned no  surprise,  for  they  might  be  small  stars  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  such  as  he  bad  already  dis- 
covered in  great  numbers.  By  observing  them,  how- 
ever, night  after  night,  he  found  these  small  stars  to  be 
four  in  number,  and  to  be  moons,  or  satellites,  accom- 
panying Jupiter,  and  revolving  round  him,  as  tbe  moon 
revolves  round  we  earth. 

"  The  eclipses  of  these  satelUies,  their  conjunctJons 
with  the  planet,  their  dis^pearance  behind  his  disc, 
their  periodical  revolutions,  and  the  very  problem  of 
distioguiahing  them  from  ooe  another,  offered  to  an 
astronomer  a  series  of  new  and  interesting  observations. 

"  In  Saturn  he  saw  one  large  disc,  with  two  smaller 
ones  verj'  near  it,  and  diametrically  opposite,  and  always 
seen  in  the  same  places  !  But  more  powerful  telescopes 
were  required,  before  these  appearances  eonld  be  inter- 
preted. 

"  The  homed  figure  of  Venus,  and  gibbosity  of  Mars, 
added  to  the  evidence  of  the  Copemican  system,  and 
verified  the  coiyectures  of  its  author,  who  had  ventured 
to  say,  that  if  the  sense  of  sight  were  sufficiently  power- 
ful, we  should  ace  Mercury  and  Venus  exhibiting  phases 
similar  to  those  of  the  moon. 

"  The  spots  of  the  sun  derived  an  interest  from  their 
contrast  with  the  luminous  disc  over  which  they  seemed 
to  pass.  They  were  found  to  have  such  regular  periods 
of  return  as  could  be  derived  only  from  tbe  motion  of 
the  disc  itself;  and  thus  the  sun's  revolution  on  his 
axis,  and  the  thne  of  tliat  revolution,  were  clearly  ascer- 
tained." 

Such  were  the  first  results  of  the  invention  of  the 
telescope, — a  succession  of  discoveries  the  most  splendid, 
probably,  which  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  individual 
to  make,  and  which,  in  a  better  age,  would  have  entitled 
their  author  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  tbe 
whole  scientific  world,  though  they  were  then  viewed 
from  many  quarters  with  suspicion  and  jealousy. 

The  world  had  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  tbe  wonder 
excited  by  these  discoveries  at  the  time  when  Milton  thus 
referred  to  them.  In  one  of  his  Homeric  digressions — 

"  like  the  moon,  whose  orb. 
Tlirongh  optic  gUm,  the  Tuscan  artist  nm 
At  evening  from  ibo  top  of  FesoU, 
Or  Id  Valdarno,  to  dearay  new  havSa, 
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And  agtin,  iriwn  he  deseribei  Satan'a  appeanitce  in 
tb«  nm:— 

"Hun  ludi  the  Send,  a  not  like  wiucfa,  perhaps 
Aatnmnwr  in  the  nm'i  uueat  oih 
nmmgh  his  glized  optic  tube  yet  nenr  »w." 

The  next  great  step  in  thiBmudK^diMonniyiru  nude 
by  Hitygens  forty  yetrs  Uber.  "  Of  the  phenraoena,"  we 
again  quote  from  Playfiur,  "irhich  the  telescope,  iu  the 
handa  of  GalUeo,  had  made  known,  the  most  puwioxical 
were  thoae  exhibited  by  Satom ;  sometimes  attended  by 
two  globea,  one  on  each  aide,  without  any  relatire  motion, 
bat  which  would,  at  stated  tiows,  diaappeur  for  a  while, 
and  leave  the  pUoet  single,  like  the  other  bearaily 
bodiea.  Neatly  f6rty  yean  had  eU^sed,  without  any 
further  insii^t  into  these  mysteriotu  qtpeannces,  when 
HuygeaB  h^an  to  examine  the  heaveM  with  telescopes 
of  his  own  couBtruction,  better  and  more  powerful  than 
any  which  had  yet  bMu  employed.  The  two  globes 
that  had  appeared  insulated,  were  now  seen  connected 
br  a  circular  and  lominous  belt,  going  quite  round  the 
planet.  At  last  it  was  found  that  all  these  ^ipearances 
resulted  tnm  a  broad  ring  sniroondiiv  8t£ant,  and 
seen  obliquely  from  the  earttu"  In  the  year  1655,  Huy- 
gena  also  discovered  a  satellite  of  Saturn. 

The  instnunents  with  which  these  discoveries  were 
made,  were  telescopes  of  twelve  and  twenty-four  Rhin- 
land  feet  in  focal  length,  made  by  Huygens'  own  hands. 
In  proaecuting  bis  improvements,  so  as  to  obtain  in- 
stnunents  of  still  gnater  power,  he  met  with  mecha- 
ideal  diSenlties  nidi  it  required  some  ingenuity  to 
surmount.  The  length  of  tube  required  for  great  focal 
distonoes,  and  the  difficulty  of  placing  such  tubes  when 
constructed,  and  elevating  them  so  that  they  might  be 
directed  to  the  required  part  of  the  heavens,  and  of  pre- 
Tenting  such  vibtaUon  as  must  disturb  the  image 
formed,  soEgested  to  him  the  poedbility  ai  dintensing 
widi  such  Irag  tubes  altogether;  which  he  did  in  this 
way.  Having  fixed  his  object  glass  in  a  short  tube,  he 
mounted  it  at  the  upper  end  of  a  veiy  long  pole  like  a 
mast,  so  that  Uiis  little  tube  could  be  easUy  turned  in 
every  possible  direction,  upon  a  ball  and  socket  joint. 
This  was  effected  by  a  long  nlk  string  attached  to  the 
tnb^  1^  means  of  which  he  could  bnng  its  axis  into 
the  same  line  with  the  axis  of  the  eye  tube^  which  he 
hdd  in  his  hand.  The  ]M  and  socket  which  carried 
the  object^Iaas  tube  were  fixed  upon  a  stage,  vhich,  by 
means  of  a  pulley,  could  be  isised,  or  lowered,  in  a 
groove,  cut  out  of  tiie  upright  pole-  By  this  contrivance 
Huygens  wis  enabled  to  use  telescopes  more  than  120 
feet  long. 

Telescf^  of  tOll  greater  power,  on  the  refracting 
wiadide^  wen  consteucted  1^  Campani  and  others 
in  the  course  of  the  same  century,  by  means  of 
which  many  important  discoveries  were  made.  But 
the  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  constmcting  in- 
struments of  such  length,  and  the  imperfection  of 
the  image  formed  by  refiracting  telescopes — that  is, 
telescopes  in  |whidi  the  object  to  be  viewed  is  looked 
■t  directly  through  m  magnifying  olnecl«las^— arising 
frcm  the  difibrent  refrangibibty  of  the  different  niys  of 
li^^  in  omseqnence  of  which  they  could  not,  in  passing 
throni^  a  Ico^  be  made  to  converge  accurately  into  a 
Mngle  focus,  sni^ested  the  adoption  of  re6ectoiB  instead 
of  object-glasses  in  the  construction  of  teleeoopes, — re- 
flectors, if  made  of  the  proper  form  and  material,  having 
equally,  with  a  lens,  the  power  of  forming  an  enlarged 
image  of  an  olyect,  and  not  being  sulyect  to  any  sonroe 
of  error  similar  to  that  which  aiueB  from  the  unequal 
refraction  of  different  rays.  This  improvement  was 
firstsuggested  in  1663,by  Or^ry,  then  a  young  man, 
but  of  remarkable  genius.  He  proposed  to  obviate  the 
incouveniencefl  of  the  r^-aeting  telescope  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  object-glass  a  met^c  speculatu  of  a  para- 
bolic figure,  to  receive  the  image,  and  to  reflect  it 
towwds  %  small  speculoia  of  tiie  same  meUl  [daeed 
opposite;  this  afpiin  was  to  return  the  Image  to 


an  eyeglass  placed  behind  the  great  speculum,  which 
for  that  purpose  was  to  be  perfoisted  in  its  centre, 
Bnt  not  ponessing  himself  sufficient  mechanical  dex- 
taity  to  make  the  specula  he  required,  and  not 
being  able  to  find  in  the  remote  northern  town  in 
wbidi  he  lived  (Aberdeen)  any  workman  cs^wble  of 
carrying  out  his  invention,  he  was  obliged,  after  some 
frnitlen  attempts,  to  give  up  the  pursuit  But  the 
splendid  opticsa  discoveries  cS  Kewton  having  led  him, 
some  years  afterwards,  into  a  umilar  train  of  thought 
in  le^lud  to  the  means  of  obviating  the  defectaof  re- 
fracting teleMX^Mi,  and,  as  he  dtaneed  to  be  pgweHed, 
in  admtion  to  Ua  mttcUess  genius,  of  the  Batnnl 
aptitude  for  meehuiical  construction  in  which  Gregory 
was  deficient,  he  very  aeon  succeeded  in  eonstractiiig  a 
reflecting  telescope,  differing  from  that  suggested  by 
Ore^iy  in  this,  that,  by  pladng  the  eye-glass  at  the  nd^ 
instead  of  the  end,  of  his  teleeoope,  he  was  enabled  to  dis- 
pense with  the  smallest  of  the  two  reflecton  altogetiier. 
The  advantage  of  this  was,  Uiat  it  was  neariy  equivalent 
to  doubling  the  area  of  the  speculum,  as  one-half  of  the 
incident  l^ht  is  lost  by  the  second  reflection.  He 
thus  describes  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  dated  in  1672,  the  train  of  tiiougfat 
by  which  he  was  led  to  the  disooveiy: — "  The  dif- 
ferent refrwigibility  of  the  rays  of  UgiA  made  me 
take  r^fieetiont  into  connderatim ;  and,  finding  them 
regular,  so  that  the  angle  of  reflection  of  all  sorts  of 
rays  was  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  I  understood 
thmt,  by  their  mediation,  optic  instruments  might  be 
brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  imaginable,  provid- 
ing a  reflecting  substance  could  be  found  whidi  would 
polish  as  finely  as  glass,  and  reflect  as  mnch  light  as 
l^ass  transmits,  and  the  art  of  communicating  to  it » 
parabolic  figure  be  also  obtained."  The  fiiat  ra&eeting 
telescope  made  by  Newton  was  only  dx  indiet  km^ 
with  a  speculum  of  an  inch  in  ap^ure ;  but  it  mag- 
nified forty  times,  and  performed  as  well  as  a  six  foot 
refractor,  showing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
pluses  of  Venus.  In  1671  he  completed  anotiier  re- 
flecting telescope  with  a  speculum  2U  ioebee  in  diame- 
ter.  This  tdewc^  is  now  in  the  Ubniy  of  the  fioii'al 
Sodety,  and  bean  the  fidlowing  inscription : — 

TEE  Km  UTuonia  nusoop^  isnmn  bt  ste 
nuAo  mnoK,  m  iui»  with  his  own  bjudm. 
{To  te  ecHtmued^ 


NATiniAL  HISTORY  OP  BIRD3.-No.  TI. 
THB  Baxmnma,  oB  bwauaw  tAMXix. 

Noxn  of  the  feathered  tribes  suggest  more  beantifel 
images  than  the  swallows.  Some  birds  usher  io  the 
i^ptoaeh  t)t  irintor,  and  lead  our  thonghta  to  the 
deputing  s^midoara  tii  autumn,  fbnaog  us  to  amtem- 
pUte  the  invasion  of  snow,  deet,  and  tempest,  and  all  , 
the  sharp  severity  ot  luting  winter.  Tbm,  tiie  07  of 
the  birds  which  rash  to  oar  shores  in  the  sxmths  of 
October  and  November,  reminds  ns  of  brightness  and 
sunny  beauty  departing. 

But  the  Himndines  gUdden  all  hearts,  ind  seem 
like  hoilds  of  ^ring's  perfomed  gale^  as*  in  bntaetie 
whirl  and  dart,  they  exnlt  beneath  the  life^mtlag^ 
life-rejoicing  sun.  At  first,  one  skims  the  pod  with  an 
arrow's  speed,  as  if  fearing  tiie  touch  of  anne  icy  hlait  ; 
then  others  appear,  darting  over  the  gardens,  and  cir- 
cling our  houses,  till  at  last  we  see  vrtiole  coloniea  ha^ 
in  their  jury  hunting-qiaces,  or  flashing  with  snow- 
white  breasts  and  pnTpUsh  wingi  hj  meadowy  laiu% 
and  riven.  The  peeoUar  life  in  iriilch  the  amDov 
family  delights,  is  another  cause  of  the  latereit  Mt  tar 
these  birds.   They  seem  created  for  a  more  refined 
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axiateltoe  than  oUier  birds;  earth  itt  not  their  home, 
bat  the  bright  blue  slcy,  and  the  lofty  pathiriyB  of  the 
tir.  There  do  these  l^py  birds  sport  and  whed,  in 
their  foil  felicity,  for  hours,  floating  vithoot  effort  in 
that  rare  expanse,  which  others  of  the  feathered  tribes 
use  chie&y  as  a  highway,  and  not  a  home.  No  birds 
touch  the  earth  so  rarely  as  the  swallows;  and  for  this 
aHrial  life  tlieir  structure  is  beautifolly  adapted.  Look 
at  aaiBf  ai  It  comes  sweeping  along  the  village  road, 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  groond,  which  it  toudies 
not,  and  passes  close  by  your  person,  as  if  conscious  of 
your  inability  to  harm  or  seize  it  during  that  arrowy 
flight.  Watch  the  bird  with  a  keen  eye,  for  there  is 
little  time  for  observation  with  such  a  winged  machine. 
Did  yon  mark  the  shape  of  its  bodyl  What  work  of 
human  science  does  it  most  resemble  1  See  bow  full  the 
forepart  of  the  animal  Is ;  mark  how  it  tapers  gradually 
towBida  the  tail;  and  then  remember  that  such  is  the 
prindple  npon  which  the  fi»t«8t  sailing  ships  are  con- 
structed. Thus  the  highest  skilT  of  the  ship-builder 
only  aims  to  develope  the  mechanical  principle  upon 
which  eveiy  swallow  is  organized.  The  plumage  Is  also 
peculiarly  fitted  to  promote  flight,  being  firmly  com- 
pacted, ioA  so  not  liable  to  be  ruffled  by  the  breezes 
enooantaed  in  these  rund  and  long  voyages,  whidi 
excite  our  wonder  and  somiration.  The  wings  resemble 
oars  of  great  power,  and  are  moved  by  muscles  of  sin- 
gular force;  whilst  the  long  forked  tail  supplies  a 
nerer-fiuling  rudder  to  guide  this  bird  through  those 
numerous  windings  in  which  it  delighu.  The  food  is 
seized  during  flying,  and  this  requires  a  peculiar  con- 
straetion  of  the  month,  and  also  the  keenest  powers  of 
BigbL  We  accordingly  find  that  the  swallow's  man- 
dibles open  as  for  back  as  the  ^es,  thus  producing  a 
la^  gape,  in  which  insecta  are  ouig^t  as  by  a  net 

Iliere  are  five  or  six  varieties  of  the  swallow  fEunily; 
the  most  known  in  England  being  the  Chimney  Swal- 
low, House  Martin,  Stmd  Martin,  and  Swifl,  alt  of 
which  are  familiar  to  us. 

The  Chimney  SwaUow.  {Uinmdo  Rnstiea,  or  Hinmdo 
Domestica.)  Thia  species  arrives  here  in  April,  often 
during  the  eaily  part  of  the  m<m&,  and  forms  the  van 
of  the  great  swallow  army,  reaching  Ehigland  about 
twenty  days  before  the  Martins.  The  English  name 
aroae  from  its  selection  of  chimneys  for  resting  locali- 
ties. These  places  are  generally  chosen  by  ^e  bird, 
thoogh  it  sometimes  builds  in  the  shafts  of  old  coal 
mines,  which  the  swallow  may  deem  good  substitutes 
for  eUmn^ 

The  lAtin  designation,  Hinmdo  JRugtiea,  (Knntl 
Swallow,)  given  Linnnus,  is  not  well  applied,  as  it 
will  suit  the  rest  of  the  Swallows  quite  as  well.  Hirundo 
DovMstiea,  (House,  or  Tame  Swallow,)  given  by  Ray, 
would  be  more  appropriate ;  but  this  would  ^ply  with 
a  stricter  trath  to  the  martin.  We  most  not,  however, 
quarrel  with  these  long-appropriated  names,  especially  as 
no  inconvenience  can  now  attend  their  nse.  Whence  come 
these  swallows  ]  From  the  sunny  land  of  Africa :  thither 
they  have  been  traced,  and  thence  their  track  has  boon 
observed,  when  spring  calls  them  to  the  bright  lanes 
and  meads  of  England. 

**  The  Swallow  knows  her  time, 
And  (HI  the  vernal  breezes  winga  her  way 
Cer  monntain,  plain,  and  far  ertending  was, 
From  Aerie's  torrid  nndi  to  Britun's  shom." 

It  is  probable  that  chimney,  and  other  awatlows,  do 
not  travel  direct  from  England  to  Aftica,  but  proceed 
through  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  to  that  continent.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  penetrate  far  into  Africa,  as  Bruce 
saw  them  in  Abysfdnia  during  winter.  What  a  range 
for  these  beautiful  birds !  In  winter  sportiug  round 
the  fonntaina  of  the  Nile,  sweeping  over  the  pyramids, 
and  uttering  their  happy  twitter  amid  the  ruins  of 
Thebes;  in  summer  skimming  the  waters  of  the  Thames, 
and  nestling  in  "Windsor's  proud  keep;"  whilst  au- 
tumn brings  them  to  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  and 


the  arches  of  the  Colossenm.  The  chimney-swallows 
do  not  arrive  in  a  compact  body :  cert^n  small  bands 
precede,  and  scatter  themselves  t^ly  over  the  country, 
appearing  during  the  short  intervals  of  calm  and  snn- 
shine.  From  these  scanty  arrivals  aroee  the  proverb, 
"one  swallow  does  not  make  summer;"  which  is  found 
in  most  of  the  European  languages.  As  Swallows  monlt 
in  their  torrid  homes,  before  undertaking  their  great 
spring  journey,  they  come  to  us  clothed  in  the  first 
brightness  of  their  plumage,  which  is  not  tarnished  by 
their  rapid  flight  over  sea  and  land.  We  can,  therefore, 
eaMly  ustinj^ish  the  diflferent  varieties,  by  attending 
to  certain  diversities  of  colour,  before  the  brilliancy 
becomes  dimmed  by  their  nesting  labours.  The  chim- 
ney-swallow may  be  distinguisbed  by  fhree  particulars 
—by  the  redd^  mark  on  the  throat,  whereas  Ihe 
martin  is  snow-white  in  that  part ;  the  tail  is  also  more 
forked  than  the  houBft«wall(nr,  which  is  caused  by  the 
great  length  of  the  outride  tidl  feathers;  and  the 
colour  of  its  belly,  which  is  a  reddish  white.  This  last 
circumstance,  witii  the  throat  spot,  will  enable  us  to 
tell  whether  one  of  these  birds  on  the  wing  is  the 
chimney-swallow,  or  martin,  as  such  peculiarities  are 
more  easily  noticed  during  the  numerous  windings  of 
the  bird,  than  the  comparative  length  of  the  tuL 

The  plumage  of  tiiis  swallow  is  somewhat  dimmed 
by  descending  into  sooty  chimneys,  which,  with  ite 
naturally  dusky  colours,  tenders  the  Hinindo  Domestica 
less  bcwitiful  than  the  martin.  It  exhibits,  neverthe- 
less, the  most  brilliant  steel-blue  tints  on  the  back  and 
wings,  which  are  best  obaerred  when  the  bird  is  sweep- 
ing along  the  snrfiue  (rf  a  road  or  meadow,  close  to  the 
ground :  then  we  can  ea^ly  diecern  the  radiancy  of  each 
tint,  as  the  little  insect-hnuter  passes  rapidly  to  and  fro. 
The  loc^iUes  most  prized  by  this  swallow  an  bnildings 
near  water,  over  whieh  they  hunt  for  food. 

"  I  delight  to  see 
How  niddenly  he  skims  the  Aatf  pod ; 
How  qosintly  dips ;  sod  wim  an  snow's  need 
Whisbby." 

In  snch  places  every  chimney  has  a  fiiir  chance  of 
being  occupied  by  these  busy  tenants,  to  the  no  small 
discomfort  of  thrifty  housewives  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  when  the  accumulated  mass  of  nests  either  pre- 
vents the  kindling  of  a  fire,  or  causes  the  destruction  of 
the  chimney  by  its  combustion.  It  might  be  imagined 
the  unpleasant  circumstances  of  soot  and  smoke  would 
deter  so  elegant  a  bird  from  building  In  such  places ; 
but  warmth  and  security  repay  the  swallow  for  those 
nuisances.  This  propensity  to  build  in  chimneys  cannot 
be  gratified  by  the  bird  in  those  districts  uninhabited 
by  Enropeans,  or  where  chinmeys  are  unknown.  In 
such  countries  this  swallow  recois  to  its  natural  nesting 
places,  the  hollow  trunks  of  old  trees,  in  which  thou- 
sands are  often  found  roosting.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
unpeopled  waatea  of  America,  where  certain  Ume-wom 
trees  have  been  for  many  genentiona  named, "  Swallow 
trees,"  being,  in  ikct,  the  homes  of  countless  hosts  of 
these  birds.  In  some  parts  this  swallow  is  said  to 
prdier  bams  and  outhouses  to  chimneys,  which  is  the 
case  in  Sweden  and  Scotland.  Does  this  arise  fh>m  the 
fuel  used  in  such  places  producing  a  soot  of  an  unplea- 
sant and  irritating  natorct  There  is  doubtless  a  law 
regulating  the  choice  of  the  nest  by  a  bird,  whieh  is 
not  less  founded  on  nature  than  the  principles  which 
originate  the  bird's  existence.  Hraee,  the  selection  of 
chimneys  and  hollow  trees  in  some  countries,  and  the 
avoidance  of  them  in  others,  is  not  a  result  independent 
of  omitholo^cal  biws.  The  nests  of  the  chimney-swal- 
low differ  from  the  martin's  house  in  one  particular. 
It  is  open  at  the  top,  whereas  the  martin  has  a  roof  to 
its  abode,  and  the  entrance  is  in  tho  side ;  a  diverrity  of 
architecture  required  by  the  diatinct  habits  of  the  two 
birds. 

The  chimney-swallojr,  in  leaving  ita  nest,  must  dart 
upwards  to  reach  the  top  of  the  shaft;  in  descending, 
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the  bird's  object  is  to  aUght  directly  on  lbs  nost 
eatrance.  Both  operations  require  the  nest  to  be  open 
at  top.  Tfae  martin  laoncbes  borizontalljr  from  it« 
neat,  and  sweeping  back  to  the  entrance  finds  ite  door 
exactly  before  it;  a  circnmstance  required  by  the  fre- 
qaent  joumeyings  of  the  bird  to  and  bo.  The  chimney- 
Kwallov  does  not  often  use  again  the  nest  of  pnTions 
year,  preferring  to  construct  a  new  residMMe,  vbich 
it  frequently  raises  on  the  old  nest,  tfam  piling  tier 
upon  tier,  and  in  some  chimneys  forming  a  complete 
lining  of  its  mud  and  Btmw  work.  The  eggs  are  white, 
with  brown  or  reddish  spots,  representiog,  by  their 
diversiBed  eurtaccs,  the  Tari«l  plumage  of  the  blithe 
creatnre  which  in  doe  time  emergoB  from  Utoae  little 
inclosurea  of  bird-life. 

-  The  food  of  these  ewallows  consists  wholly  of  insects, 
which  they  catch  whilst  fiying-  The  velocity  of  thoir 
moTemeots  prevents  the  observer  from  seeing  the  cap- 
ture of  the  prey,  bnt  the  event  is  notified  by  a  pecoliar 
sharp  snut,  which  is  easily  heaid,  and  arises  from  tht 
rapid  closug  of  the  man^blea  open  the  insect 

Most  persons  accustomed  to  walk  in  the  country 
have  experienced  the  torment  produced  by  insects  flying 
into  the  eye,  and  the  difficulty  of  extracting  these  little 
persecutors.  Sucb  insects  are  principally  of  one  kind, 
and  so  small  that  wc  are  unable  to  avoid  their  sudden 
darts,  whilst  their  siiarp  spiky  members  lacerate  the 
tender  eyes.  But  these  are  just  the  insects  most  sought 
by  the  chimney-swallow,  and  by  all  this  family  of  birds. 
Frequently  this  member  of  the  Uinmdinidas  may  be 
seen  high  in  the  tir  pursuing  a  qtecies  of  spider,  which 
rises  in  fine  weather  to  immense  elevations. 

When  we  look  up  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  we  may 
suppose  that  all  is  mere  atrial  space,  that  life  mores 
not  in  these  cloudless  doeps.  In  this  we  are  wrong,  as 
great  numbers  of  insects  are  as  well  fitted  to  live  in 
these  altUadea  as  fish  to  exist  in  the  rivers  beneath. 
In  the  pamdt  of  such  high-soaring  insects  the  swdlow 
rises  nntil  our  eyes  are  niuble  to  detect  its  form.  But 
'when  the  storm  is  gathering,  and  mnrky  clouds  conceal 
the  sun's  brightness,  the  insect  swarms  descend,  and 
the  swallow  likewise  follows  their  dosceuL  Hence,  the 
low  Sight  of  these  birds  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
approach  of  wet  weather,  or  storms ;  snd  tiieir  higher 
ranges,  the  continuan(»  of  fine  weaUier.  This  opinion 
is  often  true ;  but  the  swallow's  low  flight  does  not 
always  precede  lowering  weather,  being  often  caosed  by 
the  little  elevation  at  which  some  insects  float  As  the 
gwallow  is  entirely  in»u:ctivorous,  it  renders  important 
services  by  destroying  vast  quantities  of  insects,  which, 
if  allowed  to  increase  without  check,  would  prove  a 
source  of  most  grievous  annoyance  to  man.  Thus, 
when  swallows  have  been  destroyed  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  hop-grounds  and  orchards,  great  injury'  has 
resulted  to  the  crops  from  insect  blights.  There  arc 
myriads  of  small  and  active  insects,  which  few  birds 
can  destroy,  except  the  swallow,  which  is  alone  able  to 
continue  the  pursuit,  through  the  most  rapid  and  ser- 
pentine windings.  Some  hundreds  of  insects  are  pro- 
bably destroyed  every  day  by  a  mil  of  these  birds; 
the  annual  number  consumed  by  all  the  swallows  must 
therefore  be  incalculable.  A  year  without  swallows 
would  bring  upon  our  fields  and  gardens  a  plague  like 
that  of  Egypt.  Let  us,  therefore,  rejoice  in  the  appear- 
ance of  these  beautiful  birds,  the  habits  of  which  are  so 
interesting,  and  full  of  advantage  to  mankind. 

The  many  hours  which  these  birds  continae  on  the 
wing,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  cause  them  to 
pass  over  immense  spaces  during  Uieir  lives.  Wilson 
makes  a  calculation,  which  gives  eighty-nine  times  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  as  the  space  passed  over  by 
a  swallow  in  ten  years,  to  which  period  most  of  the 
birds  live.  He  supposes  the  flight  to  equal  one  mile  a 
minute,  and  that  ine  swallow  is  on  the  wing  for  ten 
hours  ont  of  every  twenty-four.  This,  in  ten  years, 
gives  2,190,000  miles,  about  eighty-nine  times  the  ol^ 
cumferenco  of  the  earth :  a  distance  which,  perhajUf 


no  cre«tnre  %teept  i  Swalloir  ever  pisses  over.  M oti<m 
is  a  law  of  life  in  most  of  its  forms,  but  such  motion  is 
peculiar  to  these  bright  and  happy  living  things. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  nothing  in  the  oniverae  of 
life  presents  us  with  unalloyed  ease ;  the  swallow  is  no 
exception  to  this  wide  law.  It  mt^t  be  imagined  that 
thoM  porpUsh-coIonred,  merry,  and  twittering  oreatnrts 
must  be  without  the  least  degree  of  pain.  We  natnially 
connect  snch  elasticity  with  joyousnoie  of  lifo.  Thai 
such  is  the  mun  chuaeter  of  the  swallow's  existence, 
cannot  be  denied.  Where,  then,  is  the  pnni  It  is 
found  in  the  multitudes  of  insects  which  cling  to  the 
close  plomage  of  the  swallow,  and  which  its  rapid  and 
dmoBt  incenant  flying  cannot  shake  ofE  Beneath  tkoM 
beautifnily-tlnted  na&eis,  glowing  like  rainbow  hnea 
in  the  sunlight,  lurk  the  pUgnes  of  the  swallow's  life- 
Such  insects  are  not  found  in  the  bird  when  it  fint 
reaches  our  island :  but  the  warmth  of  the  nest,  and  the  ' 
close  places  in  which  the  swallow  often  builds,  soon  | 
develope  tfae  BnnoyaIft^e ;  and  the  chimney-swallow  ap- 
pears to  suffer  most  So  grievous  is  the  infliction,  that  I 
the  bird  is  reduced  to  an  almost  helpless  state,  and  has 
then  been  caught  by  persons  who  hare  found  ^e  feathers 
laden  with  a  large  insect,  called  by  some  Catterima 
HirandiniB,  or  by  others  the  ffippobotea  Htnatdinit. 
The  long  period  daring  which  the  young  oontiane  in  j 
the  nest  b^re  flight,  may  canw  Uiis  evil,  by  radering 
the  nests  foul,  andsofitvoaringthedevdopDsentofthew  ' 
tronblesome  inseeU. 

After  the  nesting  teMon  is  over,  the  bird  Uvfls  man 
in  the  coolneu  of  the  open  air,  when  tibe  pest  fnuniahai; 
and  their  long  autumnal  journey  over  the  seas  prolaUr  . 
frees  the  poor  birds  from  the  annoyance  altc^ether.  I 

At  the  end  of  September  the  chimney-swallows  pre- 
pare to  seek  more  sunny  homes  than  we  can  give  them,  i 
They  cling  to  the  loved  localitloe  where  thox  young 
have  been  reared  u  long  as  posnble,  as  if  willfaig  to 
stay ;  bnt  the  low  sighing  of  uie  equinoctial  gales,  and 
the  diminishing  brightness  of  the  days,  force  these  birds 
of  summer  to  seek  their  loved  sunny  rays  in  •outbem 
lands.  Sometimes  the  rustic  sees  their  anembled  thov- 
Hands  cougr^ting  on  the  village  roofs,  1  ike  some  colony 
of  old  pre[»ring  to  leave  its  ungsiial  home  In  the  north- 
ern forests,  for  the  attractire  plains  of  tiie  sooth. 

But  as  sneh  human  migrations  were  met  by  enemiai^ 
and  for  a  time  repelled,  so  the  swallows  Ue  often  driven 
back  by  the  tempests  which  strew  the  shoite  with 
wrecks.  Sometimes,  when  Ear  from  luid,  the  sionn 
meets  their  hosts ;  in  which  case  they  rest  awhile  on  tfae 
solitary  sea  rocks,  or  descend  on  the  rigging  of  some 
vessel,  tossed  by  the  same  tempests  as  Uiemselvea.  ThoH, 
this  migration  is  one  of  great  toil,  and  attended  with 
many  dangers,  and  often  accomputied  by  the  deaths  of 
thousands  in  a  moratory  troop. 

The  Hirundines  are  not  classed  amongst  song-birds ; 
yet  the  chimney-swallow  has  a  soft  and  melodiovs  nete, 
which  may,  without  the  least  abuse  of  language,  be  called  ' 
its  song.  It  twitters  this  sound  both  perebing  and  flying. 
A  whole  orchestra  is  often  formed  on  a  still  sonuner's 
evening^  when  tite  effect  of  the  soft  mdody  is  nost 
pleasant.  The  reader  who  has  heard  this  plwriwiMO 
music  stealing  from  the  curiously-adorned  parapets  of 
some  quiet  fiunily  numsioQ  in  the  country,  will  remem- 
ber with  delight  the  soothing  influence  of  the  melody, 
as  it  softly  harmonizes  with  the  musical  gaah  of  the 
small  fount^n  pbiying  in  its  mossy  basin. 


EIDOSU;  OB,  8ELF-KBSPBCT. 

A    TALE  FOX  TH*  TOtTia.' 

Madamr  Dt  RiTXT,  who  was  very  kind,  and  anxhns 
to  promote  the  amusement  of  the  yonng  pe0]rie,  pce- 
posed  that  they  diould  go  to  see  a  beaotifol  psA,  which 
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laj  fotir  leagnos  from  KomeMrart.  It  vas  anuiged  that 
the;  should  dine  there  and  return  ia  the  eTening. 

Eadosia  and  her  compaaioiu  looked  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  Uiis  expedition;  but,  the  day  before, 
while  making  the  final  arrangemente,  it  was  found  that 
Madame  de  Itivoy's  caleche  held  but  four,  and  that  thus,  as 
Madame  de  Bivey  must  of  couree  be  in  it,  and  as  the  four 
young  people  could  not  go  aloae,  one  of  them  was  con- 
scqnently  obliged  to  go  in  Madanw  de  Croissj's  carriage 
with  her  and  Madame  d'Aubonne.  This  would  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  pleasure  of  the  excursion. 

Madame  de  Rirey,  obliged  to  do  the  honours,  decided 
thai  Julia  should  go  in  the  carriage.  Upon  this  Julia 
cried  aloud,  uid  said  she  would  raiher  not  go  at  all :  she 
answered  her  mother  as  was  her  ctutom  when  ax^lhing 
displeased  her,  and  said  It  was  Tery  mu^  for  her,  who 
was  going  in  the  caleche,  to  pat  her  to  be  wearied  to 
dea^  in  the  carriage. 

Madame  de  Rirey  tried  to  make  her  danghter  hear 
reason,  but  without  sncceee;  howerer,  as  her  orer- 
indulgeooe  for  her  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  her 
wanting  in  consideration  for  othere,  she  refused  to  listen 
to  her  complaints. 

Madame  de  Croiasy  offered  to  take  one  of  her  grand- 
daughters  with  her,  but  feebly.  She  lovedtoaee  justice 
done,  and  would  have  been  exceedingly  annoyed,  if,  upon 
this  occasion,  Madame  de  IUtc^  had  yielded  to  her 
daughter  ;  Madame  d'Aubonne  aaid  no^i^,forahe8aw 
that  it  would  be  UBeless. 

Julia  pouted,  and  even  wept,  alt  the  afternoon.  So 
aocuHtomed  was  she  to  be  indulged  in  everythiiig,  that 
she  found  it  impossible  to  endure  the  least  contradiction. 
Outwalking  she  was  erery  moment  wiping  away  her 
tears,  while  Madame  de  Kirey  tried,  bnt  unsoccesefnlly, 
to  console  her.  This  grieved  £udoBia  so  much,  that  she 
said  in  alow  voice  to  her  mother,  "  If  I  dared,  I  would 
beg  of  Madame  de  Bivey  to  give  my  place  to  Jnlla." 

"  That  would  be  of  no  nee,"  said  her  mother,  "  bnt 
if  yon  choose,  as  yon  have  a  little  ooid,  I  will  My  te- 
iiiorrow  morning,  that  I  would  rather  yon  did  not  go  in 
the  caleche ;  1  think,  indeed,  it  would  be  better." 

"  Oh  '.  mamma,"  said  Eudosia,  eagerly,  "  1  asmtre 
you  the  caleche  will  not  do  my  eold  the  Iraat  harm." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  my  ehild,  Uiat  the  danger  is  not 
so  great  that  it  need  deprive  you  of  the  pleaaoie.  I 
only  proposed  it  beeanse  I  thoi^ght  you  wished  to  give 
your  place  to  Julia." 

"  So  I  do,  mamma,  but  " 

"  Yon  wished  perhaps  to  propose  it  in  order  that  her 
mother  might  refuse ) ' 
"  Oh !  no,  I  assure  you." 

"  Or  elne  you  wish  to  have  it  known  that  yon  give  it 
up  to  hetV 

"  But,  mamma,  is  it  not  natural  to  wish  that  Julia 
may  know  that  it  is  I  that  am  the  CMise  of  her  having 
this  pleasure,  and  not  my  cold  t" 

"  Even  if  that  were  possible,  do  you  think  that  this 
way  of  obliging  Julia  would  be  the  most  agreeable  to 
her  t  Suppose  that  you  had  ahown  yourself  as  childish 
as  she  has,  and  that  a  person  (rf  year  own  age  came  to 
^ve  op  her  place  to  you,  and  thus  prove  now  much 
more  sensible  she  was  than  you,  wonid  yon  not  feel  very 
much  humiliated  by  her  generosity)" 

"  Yes,  mamma,  that  is  true." 

"  Yet  it  IS  this  humiliation  which  you  wish  to  cause 
Julia,  as  the  price  of  the  amusement  which  you  would 
give  her." 

"  I  assure  yon,  mamma,  that  I  have  no  wish  to 
bamiliate  her." 

"  Xo,  but  you  wish  to  prove  thus  to  every  one  that  you 
are  better  than  she,  m  if  it  were  not  vfibnent  for  you 
to  know  it." 

"  But,  mamma,  can  we  not  have  self-respect,  unless  we 
conceal  from  others  what  we  do  for  them  I" 

"  When  it  follows  from  what  we  do  for  them,  that  we 
siisll  be  much  more  esteemed  than  they,  and  at  their 
expense,  we  only  exchange  one  advantage  for  another, 


and  then  we  should  have  no  reason  for  self-respect,  as 
we  should  have  made  no  sacrifice." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Eadosia,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
"  if  yovt  wish,  say  to  Madame  de  Biv^  that  I  have  got 
a  cold." 

"  As  you  please,  my  love,"  and  they  spoke  of  it  no 
more.  The  next  day  the  weather  waa  beautiful.  In  the 
conrt,  Eudoeia  saw  the  caleche  drawn  by  a  pur  of  beau- 
tiful and  spirited  horses. 

"  My  4»)ld  is  almost  gone,"  said  she. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Madame  d'Aubonne,  "  that 
the  caleche  will  do  it  any  harm." 

"  You  know,  mamma,"  sud  Endo^  with  a  sigh, 
"  that  I  am  not  going  in  IL" 

"  You  are  still  at  liberty,  my  child !  I  have  said 
nothing  to  Madame  dc  Bivey.  Nothing  obliges  you  to 
this  sacrifice,  if  it  appear  too  painful  to  you." 

"  But,  mamma,  it  would  be  light,  1  believe,"  said 
Eudosia,  sorrowfully. 

"  My  dear  child,  when  we  have  once  entertained  the 
idea  of  doing  a  generous  action,  we  run  great  risk  of 
self-reproach  aftwwards,  if  we  do  not  do  it.  It  is  possible 
that,  when  you  are  in  the  caleche,  the  idea  that  Julia  was 
miserable  in  the  carraige  would  very  much  lessen  your 
eqjoyment;  that  is  all;  for  I  repeat  to  you,  no  duty 
obliges  you  to  yield  yonr  place  to  Julia." 

"  Except,  mamma,  that  I  think  I  durald  be  better 
able  to  bear  the  disappointment  than  she." 

"  I  agree  with  yon,  that,  as  we  said  before,  there  are 
particular  duties  imposed  on  those  who  feel  Ihemsclve:! 
poaseased  of  more  strength  and  wisdom  than  othetd." 

"  Mamma,  I  will  go  in  the  carriage." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  wish  it,  my  love  V 

"  I  am  sure,  mamma,  that  I  wish  that  Julia  should 
go  in  the  caleche." 

Madame  d'Aubonne  embraced  her  daughter  tenderly, 
for  she  was  much  pleased  with  her. 

They  went  into  the  parlour,  and  Madame  d'Aubonne 
ezprened  hsr  wish  to  keep  Eudoeia  in  the  carriage, 
wliicb  was  anmi^^  without  difficulty. 

The  good  Madame  de  Bivey  waa  delighted  to  be  able 
to  spare  her  daughter  a  disappoinbneut,  without  filing 
in  oonsideratioa  to  the  others.  Eudoma  sud  nothing, 
bnt  no  one  was  suipriBed  at  tiiat;  they  were  aecustomeil 
to  her  quiet  submission.  Julia,  though  enchvited,  could 
not  help  btusbing  a  little,  for  it  is  very  humiliating  to 
have  complained  weakly  of  a  misfortune  which  after  all 
does  not  happen.  There  was  no  one  dissatisfied  but 
Madame  de  Orois^,  who  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
spoiled  child  eontimdicted,  at  least  once  in  her  life. 

"  I  shouldhave  thought,"  said  she  ironically,  "that 
Mademoiselle  Eudottia's  education  would  have  nmde  her 
more  courageous  against  coldR." 

Madame  d'Aubonne  smiled  as  she  look  at  her 
daughter,  and  this  smile  prevented  Eudoua  from  feel- 
ing impUient. 

In  the  carriage  Madame  dc  CroitiBy,  finding  it  too  warm, 
wished  to  let  down  the  window,  "  provided,"  she  sai<l, 
in  the  same  tone,  "  Mademoiselle  Eudosia  is  not  afraid 
of  it." 

Madame  d'Aubonne  and herdaugbter  again  cxch;mged 
an  almost  imperceptible  smile,  and  Eudottia  found  that 
there  is  a  great  pleasnro  in  feeling  that  one  is  better 
than  others  suppose.  She  ei^oyed  herself  much  in  the 
park;  in  the  evening  nhe  could  not  help  regretting  the 
retain  home  In  tiie  caleche  in  the  beautiful  moonlight ; 
but  she  went  to  rest,  pleased  with  her  day,  with  herself, 
and  with  the  satisfaction  she  had  given  her  mother,  who 
was  all  day  even  more  occupied  with  her  than  usual, 
calling  her  when  she  Bawonythtng  pretty,  and  appearing 
unable  to  enjoy  anything  without  her. 

The  next  momiug,  a  painter,  who  knew  Aladame 
de  Kivcy,  came  to  pay  a  visit  at  Bomecourt ;  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Paris,  and  bad  only  half-an-hour  to  pass  at 
the  chateau.  While  breakfast  was  preparing,  Madame 
de  Bivey  wished  that  he  should  see  the  young  people's 
drawings,  and  Adile  was  desired  to  show  them  to  him. 
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She,  as  well  as  Eadosia,  had  ondertakcn  to  copy  from 
the  relievo  a  very  pretty  head  of  a  vestal.  Eadosia  had 
finished  hers,  and  Adile,  thou^^,  as  usnal,  she  had 
hardly  worked  at  all  at  hm,  had,  alao  as  nanal,  told  her 
grandmother  that  hen  was  finished ;  and  Madame  de 
C'roissy,  who  nerer  looked  at  it,  asked  no  more.  How- 
ever, as  she  could  not  show  it  to  the  painter,  she  decided 
to  show  him  as  her  own  the  head  Endottia  had  drawn. 
The  painter  thought  it  admirable ;  it  was,  indeed,  the 
best  Eodoua  had  ever  done.  While  he  still  held  it  in  his 
himd,  Madame  de  Croiflsy  called  Adftle  into  the  garden ; 
fihe  went  with  her  asnal  beedlcflaneas,  withoat  pntting 
by  the  drawing,  and  at  the  same  moment  Madame 
d'Aubonne  and  Eudosia  entered  by  the  other  door. 

"  Look,"  said  the  painter  to  them,  "at  this  beautiful 
bead,  drawn  by  Mademoiselle  Adele." 

"  By  Adele  1"  said  Eudosia,  colouring,  and  looking  at 
her  mother. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  was  done  by  AdMe,"  said  Madame 
d'Aubonne. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  s^d  the  painter,  "  she  told  me 
so  herwlf."  And  approaching  the  glass  door  which 
opened  on  the  garden,  where  AdMe,  standing  on  the  top 
of  tbe  steps,  was  talking  to  her  grandmother  who  was 
below,  "  Is  not  this  drawing  which  you  have  jnst 
shown  me,  yours.  Mademoiselle  T*  inqnired  be. 

"  YcB,  Sir,"  sud  AdUe,  hardly  turning  her  head,  lest 
her  grandmother  should  observe  her,  ana  should  ask  to 
see  the  drawing. 

Then  the  painter  again  began  to  praise  it.  Eudosia 
expected  that  her  mother  would  speak,  but  she  was 
silent,  and  Eudoua  did  not  venture  to  say  anything. 
The  painter  asked  to  see  her  drawings ;  she  said  she 
had  none  ,*  but  the  punter,  seeing  a  portfolio  with  her 
name  upon  it,  drew  from  it  an  old  head  with  which 
Eudosia  was  not  satisfied,  and  which  she  had  brought 
into  the  country  to  correct.  He  pointed  out  its  faults, 
coldly  praised  the  taste  which  it  evinced,  and  then 
returned  to  the  vestal's  head.'  Endosia's  heart  was  very 
full ;  she  looked  at  her  mother  as  if  to  entreat  of  her  to 
speak,  but  now  they  were  called  to  breakfast. 

The  punter,  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  drawings, 
expressed  himself  ptditely  in  respect  to  ibs  three  other 
young  persons,  but  a^d  that  Ad^le  possessed  a  real 
talent  for  tbe  art 

"  Ah  !  not  so  great  as  Mademoiselle  Eudosia,"  said 
Madame  de  Croissy,  casting  upon  Endosia  a  look  of 
ironical  satisfiwtion. 

"  I  assure  you,  madam,"  said  the  painter,  "  that  the 
Testal's  head,  wMch  Mademoiselle  Ad^le  shoved  me, 
shows  the  greatest  taste  for  drawing." 

AdUe  changed  colour,  and  dared  not  raise  her  eyes. 

"  Kevertheless  I  can  assure  you,"  sud  Madame 
de  CroiBBy,  in  the  same  tone,  "  that  if  you  heard  the 
advice  which  Mademoiselle  Eudosia  gives,  you  would 
suppose  her  to  be  more  talented  than  any  other  young 
person  of  her  age." 

The  puntor  looked  at  Eudosia  with  sumise.  She 
was  indignant ;  her  mother  who  sat  next  her  presHed 
her  hand  beneath  the  table  to  try  and  calm  her.  8be 
could  not  eat ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  could  leave  the  table, 
she  went  into  the  garden,  where  her  mother  followed 
her ;  she  found  her  ciying  with  grief  and  vexati<Hi. 

"  What  uls  you,  my  Eudosia  r  sud  she,  pressing  her 
toiuierly  in  her  arms. 

"Indeed,  mamma,"  said  Eudosia,  in  great  a^tation, 
"  it  is  very  bard,  and  Madame  de  Croiiwy  to  " 

"  What  barm  does  Madame  de  Croissy's  injustice  do 
you  1  Which  <^  us  believes  anything  of  what  she  said  1" 

"  The  painter  believes  it  Certainly  I  would  not  have 
sud  anything  before  her,  but  why  was  it  necessary  that 
the  pfdnter  should  think  my  drawing  was  done  by  Adile  1 
Mamma,  yon  have  countenanced  Adze's  faliehood," 
added  she,  in  a  reproachfnl  tone. 

"AdMe's  education  does  not  concern  me,"  replied 
Madame  d'Aubonne,  "  but  yours  is  intrusted  to  me;  I 
am  obliged  to  watch  over  yottr  Tirtoes  as  my  own,  and 


to  point  out  to  you  your  own  duty  without  thinking  ol 
that  of  others." 

"It  was  not  my  duty,"  said  Eudosia  more  gently,  ' 
"  to  let  it  be  thon^t  that  my  drawing  was  Adze's." 

"It  was  not  the  du^,  certainly,  of  a  person  who  only  I 
ai^tiieatobdngoonsiitereda  goodartist;  butthatoC  a  | 
person  who  wishes  to  have  strength  and  virtue  was  to  j, 
sacrifice  her  own  self-love  to  preserve  the  cliaracter  of  ' 
her  companion.  Tell  me,  my  child,  if,  to  save  yourself  ' 
the  slight  annoyance  of  being  conudered  the  least  i, 
talented,  you  had  covered  AdWe,  before  ibis  painter,  i 
with  tli»sbaine  of  a  blsdiood,  would  you  not  now  hare  ll 
felt  embarrassed  before  herr  ! 

"  Indeed,  mamm^^  i  believe  I  should." 

"  And  you  ought  to  be  so ;  fiu  yon  would  not  kavtt  I 
had  the  courage  to  make  a  muUl  aacxifioe  to  aaTe  her  a 
great  humiliation."  , 

"  You  are  right,  "i^™™* ;  but  there  are  sometimes  ' 
very  difficult  things  to  be  done,  to  deserve  self-esteem.** 

"  And  if  it  were  not  very  diffieolt,  do  yon  not  tUnk, 
my  child,  that  every  one  would  desire  it  as  well  as 
your 

Although  soothed  by  her  conversatim  with  her 
mother,  Eudosia  preserved  a  Uttle  ranoonr  against 
Ad^le,  and  was  a  part  of  the  day  without  speaking  to 
her.   But  she  saw  Ad^le  so  confuaed,  so  occupied  in    j  < 
endeavouring  (o  please  her,  without  daring  to  iqtproach   '  I 
her  or  neak  directly  to  her,  that  she  coold  not  help 
feeling  the  greatest  compassion  for  her.  She  saw  that  i 
the  most  pidnful  feeling  in  the  worid  is  to  have  a  grave  ' 
&ult  to  reproach  oncsdf  with;  and  felt  tliat  U  was  im- 
possible to  preserve  resentment  agunst  one  so  unh^^y. 
She  spoke  to  her  then  as  usual,  and  as  soon  as  die  h&d  j 
recovered  her  good  humour  fdie  no  longer  felt  any  | 
vexation.  i 

But  she  had  still  a  great  trial  to  sostun.   One  daj, 
Honorine,  who  stopped  at  nothing  when  once  a  irtiim 
had  entered  her  head,  finding  one  of  the  park  gates 
open,  chose  to  go  out  and  run  upon  the  road.   Eudosia,  i. 
who  at  the  time  was  alone  with  her,  feeling  how  anbe-  ; 
coining  this  was  fi»r  a  young  lady,  b^>ged  of  her  to  '| 
return. 

She  saw  at  a  distance  some  one  coming  frnn  tlw  , 
hoose,  and,  trembling  lest  Honorine  should  be  seen,  site 

ventured  to  go  herself  outude  the  gate  to  call  her,  and 
keeping  close  to  it,  "Honorine  t"  cried  ^e,  "my  dear  ! 
Honorine  !  come  bock,  I  entreat  you ;  oh  f  come  back .' 
come  back  !"   At  this  moment,  thinking  she  heard  the 
voice  of  Madame  de  Croisqr,  she  rvi&hed  forward  to  j 
hasten  Honorine  who  was  coming  very  slowly;  ber  j 
gown,  catching  in  the  gate  drew  it  after  her,  and,  iriiUe  ' 
the  check  threw  her  down,  the  gate  shut  closely,  and  she 
and  Honorine  were  left  on  the  outside  without  the  power  { 
of  re-entering.   She  tried  in  vain  to  open  the  gale  by 
passing  her  hand  through  the  bats;  the  lock  was  hard  ; 
perhapd  there  was  even  a  secret  spring ;  she  could  not 
succeed.   In  despair  she  would  bare  caUed  some  one  to  >j 
open  it,  determined,  without  throwing  the  Uam«  upon  [ 
Honorine,  to  tell  what  bad  happen^ ;  but  Honorine,  , 
who  had  as  little  courage  to  sustun  a  sli^t  reproof,  as 
to  avoid  deserving  a  great  one,  entreated  her  not  to  do  '' 
so    She  knew  that  her  grandmother  was  walking  in  the  '< 
garden,  from  whence  she  might  hear  them ;  she  said  it 
would  be  better  to  return  to  the  cULtean  through  tbe 
court,  but  to  reach  this  they  had  to  go  a  good  diataace 
round  by  the  road.  Endo^waauninUingto  leaT«  tbt 
gate ;  she  was  at  last^  however,  obliged  to  follow  her 
cousin,  who  WBB  lescdved  to  go  cm,  tar,  if  A»  edlad  her, 
Honorine's  imprudent  proceeding  would  have  beea  dia- 
covered.  I 
She  went  timidly,  keeping  close  to  the  park  walls,  m 
walking  as  bst  as  we  coold,  terrified  lest  they  diould  be    1 1 
sem,  and  eontiunally  calling  baek  Hfuurinob  who,  aa 
the  contrary,  was  quite  delighted  with  the  adventure,  and 
was  running  in  the  fields.   They  were  still  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ch&toau  when  a  carriage  passed  them, 
filled  with  ladies  who  were  going  to  dine  at  BomecooiC  i 
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Now  Eudoeia  vis  in  greater  despair  than  ever,  fearing 
that  they  had  been  reoogaiaed ;  she  redoubled  her 

r)d,  while   Honorine,  who  began  to  be  afVaid, 
kened  hers  to  pat  off  the  dreaded  moment. 
Their  fears  were  well-founded ;  thej  had  been  seen. 
As  BOOQ  as  the  carriage  bad  arriTed  at  BomecourL 
Eadoiia  and  Honorine  were  sent  for  to  asust  AdUe  and 
Julia  to  entertain  a  yoimg  girl  who  had  onne  with  her 
motiier  and  two  other  ladies.   They  could  not  be  found. 
"  I  think,"  flud  a  gentleman  who  hod  accompanied  the 
ladies  on  horseback,  "  that  I  saw  them  on  the  road." 
"  On  the  road  !  aJone !"  cried  Madame  de  Crolssy. 
"  It  appeared  to  me  very  extraordtnaty,"  said  one  of 
the  ladies, "  neTerthelesB  it  was  certainly  they." 

They  were  agun  searched  tor  ereiy  where.  AdUe 
knew  not  what  had  become  of  her  sister,  nor  Madame 
d'Anbonne  of  her  daughter ;  she  went  down  stairs,  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  veiy  anxious,  when  a  servant  who 
saw  them  entering  the  court  announced  that  th^  were 
coming. 

Ereiy  one  na  out  upon  the  steps,  and,  from  a  distance, 
th^  saw  this  assembly  waiting  to  receive  them. 

Eudoaia,  though  r^dy  to  faint  with  fear  and  shame, 
was  obliged  to  d»w  on  Honorine,  who  was  unwilling  to 
come  £uther.  From  the  middle  of  the  court  thciy  heard 
Madamede  Croissy'B  voice  crying, "  lBiiposuble,yonng 
ladies!  Is  it  credible r 

M<M<ftme  d'Anbonne  rut  to  meet  her  daughter; 
"  Eodosia,"  said  she,  "  what  has  happened  I  How  was  it 
that  " 

EndosiA  ooold  not  explain,  for  Honorine  was  close 
behind  her,  but  she  pressed  and  kissed  her  mother's 
hand,  looked  at  her  and  then  at  Honorine,  so  that 
Madame  d'Anbonne  eauly  perceived  that  her  daughter 
was  not  to  blame.  They  now  arrived,  amidst  the 
reprimands  and  exclamations  of  Madame  de  Croissy, 
who,  when  they  were  ascending  the  steps,  turned  to 
the  stnngerB  and  said,  "  I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that 
Honorine  is  not  so  ill  brought  up  as  to  have  imagined 
such  an  escapade  by  herself;  Mademoiselle  Endosia  took 
her,  and  almost  by  force ;  I  witnessed  it  myself." 

Eudosia  was  ready  to  exclum. 

"  Yes,  Mademoisdle,"  continued  Madame  de  Croissy, 
in  an  impressive  tone,  "  I  was  walking  in  t^ewood  near 
the  gate,  and  heard  you  ssjr, '  Come,  I  entreat  you ;'  I 
did  not  know  what  yon  were  asking  but  1  sea  now, 
thon^  I  could  never  have  imaginea  it  Deny  ii,  if 
yon  ure." 

Madame  de  Croissy  bad  indeed  heard,  and  badly 
heard,  what  she  had  sud  to  Honorine,  to  try  and  make 
bor  ratnm.  Endosia  said  nothing ;  she  lookad  down, 
and  bant  into  tears. 

Madame  d'Aabome  iooikoA  at  bar  with  aiudaty, 
drew  bar  adde,  and  Endodi^  with  many  team,  ttAA  her 
aU  that  bad  occurred. 

"  I  do  not  know,  niece,  what  story  she  may  be  telling 
you,"  cried  Madame  de  Cndssy,  "  Mit  I  heard  it  with 
mx  own  ears,  and  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  as  mnch 
as  Madem<dseUe  Eudona." 

"  Eudoaia  tells  no  stories,  aunt,"  replied  Madame 
d'Anbonne,  firmly.  "  IMon  me,  but  if  I  am  satisfied 
with  her  conduct,  no  other  person  has  reason  to  compUin 
of  it." 

'  I  shaU  certainly  not  take  that  Uberhr,"  replied 
Madame  de  Croisay,  much  irritated.  "  But  let  her 
have  the  goodness  to  keep  apart  from  her  cousins ;  tat 
the  fntnre,  she  nu^  do  whatever  sha  chooae^  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  about  it." 

Eudoaia  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Her  mother  led 
her  away,  embraced  and  consoled  her. 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  sobbing,  "  without  you,  I  should 
never  have  had  eourage^" 

"  1  am  sure  that  you  would,  my  child ;  you  would 
hare  b<nne  all,  rather  than  expoae  Honorine  to  her 
grandmoUier's  anger.  But  we  are  friends,  and  we  will 
rapport  eaeh  other.  Do  you  not  think  that  tlugr  oon- 
aioer  me  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  you  1" 


Eudoaia  embraced  her  mother  irith  transport.  She 

was  so  proud,  so  happy,  to  be  thus  treated  as  her  equal. 
"  But,  mamma,"  said  she,  "  without  saying  anytliing  to 
Madame  de  Croissy,  we  might  tell  the  others  the  truth." 

"  You  vrould  let  them  know,  then,  that  Honorine  has 
bad  the  cowardice  to  let  you  be  accused  of  a  fault,  of 
which  she  al<me  was  gniltyl  Wonld  you  be  weak  in 

Snr  tuml  Ton  have  only  done  ri^t  in  not  aecoung 
onorine ;  many  others  would  faave  dime  the  same ; 
bat  if  yon  are  satined  wi^L  that*  J'>^  bave  no  right  to 
consider  yourself  generous,  yon  will  not  be  entitled  to 
self-respect" 

"  Mamma,  that  is  a  pleasure,  then,  that  1  must  buy 
very  dear." 

"  My  child,  it  is  only  permitted  to  those  who  have 
courage  to  sacrifice  all  for  ib." 

Strengthened  by  her  mother's  words,  Eudosia  returned 
courageously  with  her  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
they  had  obtmncd  pardon  for  Honorine,  whom  Madiune 
de  Croissy  would  luve  sent  to  dine  in  her  room.  Her 
modest  and  tranquil  countenance,  the  unaffectedly 
tender  manner  of  her  mother  towards  her,  prevented 
Madame  do  Crois^  from  aqdng  more,  and  made  the 
others  sun>ect  that  Endoeia  could  not  have  been  bo 
much  to  blame.  Madame  de  Btvey,  who  knew  her  well, 
had  already  told  them,  thai  she  considered  it  impossible. 
Julia,  by  dint  of  questioning,  succeeded  in  guning  the 
truth  from  Honorine,  and  told  it  to  her  mother,  on  con- 
dition that  ahe  should  say  nothing  to  Madsme  de 
Croissy;  bnt  the  rest  heard  ii,  and  from  that  time 
treated  Eudosia  with  a  distinotion  which  ahowod  her 
that,  attliongli  we  must  not  count  umm  it,  esteem  almost 
always  follows  actions  done  solely  from  a  sense  at  duty. 


THE  POPULAR  YEAB.BOOK. 

September  8  is  set  apart  by  the  Anglican  and  Latin 
Churches  in  honour  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  This  festival  waa  instituted  by  Pope  Servius, 
A.  D.  695. 

8^)tem&er  12.  On  this  day,.lS23,  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  several  of  the  glass-houses  of  Newcastle  and 
G&teehead  made  a  procesuon  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  above  localities,  each  bearing  in  fds  bud 
a  specimen  of  the  art,  remarkable  either  for  ita  curious 
construction,  or  its  beauty  and  d(^;ance.  The  morning 
was  ushered  in  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and,  notice  of 
the  intended  procession  having  been  previouidy  circu- 
lated, numbers  of  persons  crowded  the  streets.  A  little 
after  twelve  o'clock  it  moved  forward  along  the  Close, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  mnltitud^  the  firing 
of  cannon,  &c,  and  preceded  by  the  band  of  the  l^rne 
Hussars.  It  was  composed  of  the  workmen  of  the 
Northumberiand,  the  South  Shields,  the  Wear,  (Suudep 
land,)  the  Durham  and  British,  ((Gateshead,)  the  Stour- 
bridge, (Oatashead,)  and  the  North  Shields  Glass 
Companies  arranged  according  to  the  senitnity  of  their 
reqwetive  houses,  and  each  disUDguished  by  appropriate 
flan.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  rays  <a  Uie  sun, 
fiUling  upon  the  glittering  utensils  and  symbols, 
imparted  richness  and  grandeur  to  their  appearance. 
The  hat  of  almost  every  person  in  the  procession  was 
decorated  with  aglass  feather,  whilst  a  glass  star  sparkled 
on  the  breast,  and  a  chain  or  collar  of  variegated  glass 
hung  round  the  neck ;  some  woro  sashes  round  the 
waist.  Each  man  carried  in  his  hand  a  staff,  with  a 
cross  piece  on  the  top,  displaying  one  or  more  curious  or 
beautiful  specimens  of  art — consisting  of  decanters, 
glasses,  gobletu,  jugs,  bowls,  dishes,  &c,  the  sttiple 
articles  of  the  trade,  in  an  endless  variety  of  elegant 
sh^>e,and  of  exquisite  workmanship;  with  several  other 
representations,  remaricable  for  excellence  of  manufac- 
ture, or  for  curious  construction.  A  glass  bugle,  which 
sounded  the  halts,  and  played  several  marches,  was  much 
admiiodforitsnreebienandcoiTectnaBSoftone.  Several 
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Kpecimena  of  stained  gXatu  were  exhibited  ;  numy  of  the 
mea  wore  glm  hate,  and  carried  glass  swords.  When 
the  procesBion  arrived  at  the  manislon-house,  it  baited, 
while  a  salute  was  fired  from  a  fort  mounted  with  glass 
cannon,  to  the  aetoniehment  of  the  spectators ;  it  then 
moved  forward,  passing  along  the  bridge  through  Oatea- 
head,  and  then  returned  and  paraded  through  the 

Srineipal  streets  of  Neweutie,  to  dionen  provided  at 
iffbrcnt  inns.  ^ 

THE  WHITE  ROCK. 

Tea  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast,  from  Bayonue  to 
PiniBterre,  live  by  coasting,  fishing,  and  ehipwrecVa.  It 
is  profound  belief  of  these  Ignorant  people  that 
every  shipwrecked  vessel  is  under  the  curse  of  God,  and 
that  it  ia  only  to  come  to  Uie  asdstance  of  Justice  from 
on  high,  to  finish  what  the  tempest  has  begun,  by  pil- 
laging the  unhappy  vesHcl,  and  stripling  the  sailors  and 
{la^ngcrs,  without  mercy. 

If  a  merchant  vessel,  borne  by  a  favourable  wind, 
land  in  one  of  their  solitary  bays,  the  people  are  trans- 
formed to  bnata  of  burden,  unloading  the  ship,  and 
carrying  the  merchandise  (genenenlly  contraband)  on 
their  backs,  to  the  nooks  known  only  to  themselves, 
where  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  cuatom-house  cannot  dis- 
cover them.  In  the  intervals  of  idleness— and  they  are 
long— the  wrecker  turns  fisherman.  He  eet«  ofi"  at 
night  in  luB  frul  boat,  returns  towards  the  middle  of 
the  di^,  and  then  curies  the  produce  <a  hla  hazardous 
adventure  to  the  town.  Bat  winter  is  his  bvourite 
season.  Not  becautte  numerous  ships  then  land  on  the 
dangerous  coast —not  that  fishing  is  more  productive,— 
but  because  the  winter,  with  it«  furious  hurricanes,  itB 
winds  broken  loose,  its  clouded  sky,  ia  the  season  of 
perils,  miaforiunes,  and  shipwrecks. 

Towards  the  middle  of  February  of  the  year  183.'i, 
I  was  invited  to  join  one  of  those  great  parties  for 
shooting  wild  ducks,  of  which  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
AdourTs  often  the  theatre.  I  had  seen  storms  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  never  yet  had  I  witnesHcd, 
in  all  ita  terrible  grandeur,  a  real  tempcRt,  a  tcmpc«t 
which,  without  hindrance  from  any  ohfltacle  (for  it 
raged  on  a  n^ed  coast),  tore  up  the  earth,  drove  it  into 
ravines  and  cavema,  or  heaped  it  up  into  moving 
mountains,  wUeh  it  destroyed,  or  carried  chiewherc  with 
a  breath. 

In  the  morning  my  host,  with  an  attention  which 
was  for  me  unfortunate,  almost  forced  me  to  mount  on 
horaeback  to  follow  all  the  details  of  the  cliase,  which 
often  occupies  more  than  a  league. 

When  the  wind,  becoming  more  violent,  had  begun 
to  tear  up  the  sand,  and  la^  diojps  of  nUn  announced 
the  coming  torrents,  my  horse,  without  being  excited 
by  the  least  movement,  bemn  to  prance,  and  turning 
round,  galloped  away  in  the  direction  of  the  shore. 
All  my  efifortfl  to  restrain  him  were  useless;  I  was 
obliged  to  limit  myself  to  guiding  his  furious  course  as 
much  as  possible,  and  I  aideavoored  to  preserve  all  my 
presence  of  mind. 

After  five  minutes  of  this  frightful  flight,  the  horse,  of 
his  own  accord,  slackened  his  speed,  and,  soon  turning  to 
the  right,  to  a  rock  which  stood  alone,  like  a  solitary 
giant  in  the  midst  of  this  naked  plain,  he  stopped, 
with  a  prolonged  neighing,  at  the  door  of  a  wretched 
cabin  built  against  the  rock,  which  served  it  as  a  wall 
and  prop.  At  this  noise  a  large  nuled  door  opened, 
and  a  poor  woman,  in  the  patois  (rf  the  country,  asked 
mo  what  I  wanted.  I  replied  that  my  horae,  being 
terrified  by  the  tempest,  had  carried  me  thither,  and 
that  I  requested  to  wait  under  the  roof  till  the  storm 
ivas  over. 

During  this  explanation  the  husband  came  out  of 
the  cabin,  and,  after  a  rapid  glance  at  my  horse,  said, 
with  blunt  courtesy,  "  Is  not  this  the  horeo  of  M.  le 
Maire,  of  T.  ...  1" 

"  Exactly  ao ;  It  is  not  more  than  half  an  hour  unee 


I  left  Af.  L.  himMlf,  oa  the  teak  of  the  like  of  | 

Cazean." 

"  Hasten  to  dismount,  Uon^or ;  the  hul  thickens, 
and  the  storm  will  last  all  night.   You  must  not  tlunk 
of  returning  to  T. ...  this  evening ;  it  would  be  tidring 
your  Ufa.    You  shall  ile^  in  my  poor  cabin,  nd  ' 
to-morrow  morning  I  will  accompany  you  to  If.  L's.  : 
Wife,  blow  up  the  fire ;  make  Monuenr  warm  faimdC  ' 
and  prepare  a  bit  of  supper.    I  must  attmd  to  the  i 
horse."  j 

He  then  took  my  horse  the  bridle,  and  diappeared  | 
behind  thb  cabin.  1  entered. 

The  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  cabin  denoted 
extreme  poverty.  The  wind  whistled  through  Uie  at- 
vices  in  the  walls,  and  the  nun  fell  in  regular  dnnc 
through  the  thatch.  One  of  those  resin  candlea  wluc*. 
under  the  name  of  "ponzoneros,"  form  the  sole  light  of 
the  peasants  of  lAndes,  shed  its  dim  and  glimmraiBS 
light  through  the  fisherman's  hut.  Cones,  torf,  nd 
logs  of  dry  wood  were  lying  on  the  hearth ;  a  tzuekk 
bed  occupied  one  comer ;  and  at  its  foot  stood  one  eS 
those  enormous  msUe  trunks,  which  serve  the  purpote 
of  chest  of  drawers  and  press.  Here  and  there  lay  nets, 
hooks,  lines,  and  other  implements  of  the  fishcnaanV 
trade. 

I  seatod  myself  on  a  joint-etool  in  the  comer  of  thr 
hearth,  and  silently  observed  the  preparations  for  bv 
frugal  supper.  I  did  not  know  how  to  reconeile  the 
savage  appearance  of  my  hosts  wttb  the  chli^ng  atten- 
tions of  which  I  was  the  object ;  and  already  my  mind 
was  tormented  with  suspicions.  The  husband  returned, 
and  apologised  for  the  bad  supper  and  poor  lodginr 
which  he  ofllered  me.  "  But,"  added  he,  "  if  ve  had 
better,  Monsieur,  believe  me,  we  should  be  happy  to 
;  oflfer  it  to  yon ;  and  we  willingly  share  with  yea  ^ 
little  that  the  good  God  has  given  ua." 

I  reaasured  these  good  old  people,  and  did  my  beet  to 
do  honour  to  the  repast,  which  was  oompoaed  oi  thick 
milk,  and  fish  cooked  upon  the  gridiron.  When  nj 
hunger  was  a  little  appealed,  the  old  woman  said  \o  ha 
huft^nd,  "  Pierre,  shall  we  ask  thU  good  gcntlCTan  to 
read  us  the  letter}" 

"  Ah  !  I  did  not  think  of  iL  Yon  are  right,  wi& :  j 
go  and  look  for  it." 

The  old  woman  lifted  the  enormous  Ud  of  the  tmnk,  I 
and  took  out  a  letter  cart-fully  folded  in  a  linen  cloli.  ' 
i^he  presented  it  to  me,  begging  me  to  read  it  for  then; 
It  was  from  their  son,  a  sailor  on  board  a  merchant 
vessel.  He  wrote  from  Guadaloupe  to  his  old  parents, 
that  his  ship  was  about  to  sail  for  home,  aud  that,  if  bp 
misfortune  happened,  he  helped  to  have  the  pleamre  ^ 
embracing  them  towards  the  end  cS  the  mMth  cf 
Febroai?. 

The  joy  oi  the  parents  was  at  first  ailent,  and  eaix 
expressed  itself  by  large  tears,  which  the  mother  iet 
flow  fteely,  but  which  the  old  fisherman  hastily  wiped 
away  with  hit  hard  hand,  as  if  ashamod  of  showing 
no  much  feeling.  After  talking  a  Uttfe  of  the  yonn^ 
sailor,  of  the  sea  and  its  dangers,  my  hosts  rffered  me 
thur  bed,  whleh  I  refiiaed,  declaring  my»elf  perfecUr 
satisfied  with  the  stool  in  the  chimney-comer.  After 
some  more  unsuccessM  solicitations,  the  old  couple 
wished  me  good-night,  and  went  to  bed.  As  for  ms,  1 
made  my  preparations  for  passing  the  night  otnnfort- 
ably :  I  threw  some  turf  on  the  fir^  and  was  lolled  to 
sleep  by  the  noise  of  the  tempest,  which  was  then  at 
height.  I  was  awakened  by  a  slight  noise  in  the  hit 
Without  making  the  least  movement,  I  opened  mycnn, 
and  perceived  my  hosts  already  dreased,  and  out  of  bed. 

"  Come,  Margaret,"  said  the  husbMid,  "  be  qmA. 
I  distinctly  heara  two  cannon  shota  in  the  diractioa  d 
the  White  Rock.   W^e  shall  have  a  windUl." 

Meanwhile  the  old  woman  hong  two  lanterns  at  tbe 
extoemitiesof aetiek,andfhBtenedinthefonn  ofaoos^ 
to  a  pole  eig^it  or  ten  feet  high.  The  husband  took  > 
short-handled  axe,  and  a  pole  armed  with  an  ixoa  hool- 
called  a  gaff,  uid  th^  went  out  stcalthi^. 
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I  foUoired  them,  and  lenudned  sheltered  by  a  tng- 
meat  of  rodt,  vhich  enabled  me  to  aee  all  vlthoat 
being  leen. 

Bnddeoly  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  broken  by 
a  virid  flash,  folloired  \^  the  tremendous  report  of 
eannon. 

"  Do  yoD  hear  dov,  Marguet,  the  signal  of  distressf 
utd  the  light  ut  the  Isatem,  taX&ag  directly  on  the 
fisherman's  face,  showed  me  his  features  lighted  np 
with  savage  joy  and  expectation  :  and  the  waves  roared 
bUII,  and  the  wind  blew  with  increased  violence. 

In  an  interval  of  silence  I  thought  I  heard  conAised 
oriea  of  despair,  lamentations,  and  then  a  noise  like  ^e 
&n  of  a  tree  stroek  by  l^htning. 

The  experienced  ear  of  Ae  fisherman  had  heard  these 
sounds,  vid  Pierre  said  to  his  wife,  "  They  cannot 
delay ;  hoist  the  lanterns."  And  the  old  woman  raised 
the  wooden  cross,  which  was  to  serve  aa  a  lighthouBe  to 
theee  poor  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  draw  them  into  the 
ambush.  An  enormous  wave  suddenly  inundated  the 
shore,  and  the  two  fishers  were  above  tlieir  knees  in 
water ;  bat  the  wave,  as  it  retreated,  left  the  dead  body 
of  a  sailor  upon  the  sand. 

Pierre,  with  his  axe  raised,  mahed  forward,  stooped, 
and  felt  the  body.  "  Dead !"  s^d  he,  "  dead !"  The 
regular  sound  of  oars  at  some  distwoee  from  the  shore 
was  heard. 

"  They  have  taken  to  the  boat,  but  they  will  be  very 
skilM  if  tbOT  pass  the  White  Rock." 

Thia  speedi  waa  intermpted  by  a  frigbtfnl  elamoor  of 
diatresB ;  I  ^inetly  heard  the  cries,  "  Help !  help !" 
Then  the  silence  of  death  succeeded. 

The  boat  had  annk ;  all  was  accompliiihed ;  the  sea 
had  swallowed  up  lt«  prey,  and  trunks,  chesiA,  hogs- 
heads, plank.s  and  brokrai  yards  and  mastSj  were  strewed 
over  the  sand. 

The  oM  woman  UiA  her  fiital  watchlight  on  the 
ground,  and  they  were  both  occnpled  in  drawing  the 
remnants  of  the  shipwreck  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
waves.  But  what  cry  do  I  heart  a  cry  of  anguish,  of 
mingled  prayer  and  imprecation.  No,  it  is  no  illusion. 
I  hear  a  iaint  and  stifled  voice  crying  with  the  energy 
of  despair,  "  Help  t  help  I  I  am  drowning  !"  And, 
•( foor &thomB from tho  shore,  1  diaUngoiahed  ahead 
.  ud  two  arms  itrnge^Uiig. 

At  this  appeal,  Pierre  ran  towards  the  unfortunate 
man,  armed  with  the  gaff,  is  I  thought,  to  bold  it  to 
him  as  an  instrument  of  safety ;  but  no ;  raising  the  iron 
headed  pole  with  all  his  strength,  and  bringing  it  down 
with  violence  upon  his  victim,  he  plunged  the  sharp 
book  into  his  back.  A  last  ay  of  agony  was  heard 
tbroBgh  the  roaring  of  the  w»v^  The  crime  was 
aoeompUshed.  The  murderer  drew  the  body  towuds 
him,  and,  frightful  to  relate,  bat  a  thousand  times  more 
fri^tful  to  see,  Mai^aret,  a  woman,  completed  it  with 
repeated  blows  of  the  axe  '. 

At  this  horrible  spectacle  I  fell  motionless  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  ;  but  I  did  not  remun  long  in  this  state  of 
insensibility ;  the  torrenta  of  rain  which  fell  soon  restored 
me  to  conaclousneas,  and,  when  I  cune  to  myself,  and 
threw  a  last  look  upon  the  scene  of  this  Uoody  tragedy, 
I  saw  the  two  wretches  approach  fire  bodies  BuccesBively, 
I  and  coolly  turn  them  over  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  really  dead, 

The  last  was  still  warm :  it  was  he  whom  the  fishers 
had  killed.  The  mnrdereta  bent  over  the  body,  and 
held  the  lantern  to  the  diidlgnred  fiwe.  Hardly  had  &e 
pale  light  bllen  on  the  victim,  when  a  fHj^tuil  scream 
was  heard ;  the  lantern  fell  from  the  hands  of  Uwgaret, 
and  the  wretched  woman  Ml  lifeless  1^  the  ride  (tf  her 
son's  body. 

They  were  buried  the  next  day,  side  by  side.  Pierre 
dn^ged  on  his  life  and  his  remorse  for  two  years.  At 
last  death  took  pity  on  the  murderer  &ther :  one  night 
be  was  found  lifeless  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Rock. 


[Id  Original  Poetir,  the  Name,  real  or  aanimed,  of  (be 
AuOior,  u  printed  in  Small  Capitals  under  the  Utlo;  in 
Selection!,  it  la  printed  in  Itallca  at  the  end.] 

THB  STORY  OF  SIE  TUDOE  AP  QBONO.i 

Showing  how  he  made  himielf  a  knight,  and  how  the  king  was 
incen»Ml  thanM,  and  how  Sir  Tudor  Jiutlfled  hlniMlf  by  the  Iswa 
and  coiutitutioiu  of  King  Arthur,  in  maimer  a*  fiiUo««tb: 

I. 

Thb  king  is  gone  into  the  wood,  and  the  queen  info  her  bower ; 
The  king  is  gooe  into  the  wood,  but  hia  faoa  is  dark  luul  dour: 
To  take  bis  pleasure  is  be  gne.  hid  his  boe  ia  dour  and  grim, 
And  lords  aid  gentles  throng  anmnd  to  seek  what  ailcth  bim. 
II. 

Now  list,  all  ye  ^  seek  his  grief,  sad  ye  shall  know  Uie 
How  tidings  to  Kit«  Edward  Irom  the  wild  Welsh  comitry  came, 
Of  IWor,  Mm  of  anHio,(3}  which  hhnaelf  a  knig^  bad  made, 
Nor  sought  (tf  prince  or  belted  earl  the  kai^htly  accolade. 
UL 

King  Ddvsrd  gather'd  round  bim  all  Ike  wiiest  of  the  viae, 
"  Hj  loida,"  quoth  he, "  we  would  lor  pride  some  seemly  doom 
devise." 

Then  (me  and  all  his  conneilloTB  gave  answer  to  the  king, 
Vat  pnnuivwits  wiOmitai  &U  should  bold  &  Tudor  bring. 

IV. 

Now  hath  Sir  Tudor  joumeiyed  fiu-  from  his  dark  mountain  home 
And  to  the  place  where  by  the  king  sans  donbt  or  dread  is  come; 
Much  manrellod  then  the  ipen  of  age,  and  mcne  the  youth,  I 
ween, — 

Thqr  marveUed  that  a  tiaitnr  diwd  skonU  bearsoprouilamien 
V. 

A  lordly  lion  (3)  gleamed  in  gtdd  upon  his  atnidy  breast, 
;Vud  the  n)i^e-drBgDn(4]  of  hisaires  bedeckedhiabnniiahcdcretit. 
On  I&nce  and  wavuig  pmoncd  the  rays  of  mombig  pUyed, 
And  like  the  thundnbcdt  of  beav'awastbedicen  of  his  flwihinir 

blade. 

VI. 

"  Xow  Tudor,  son  of  Grouo,  make  true  answer  uato  me, 
"  Aiid  tpll  me  if  the  tale  be  aoolh  that  I  do  hear  of  Ihcc ; 
"  Tb;^  thou  against  our  royal  right  thysdf  a  ku%ht  hast  made, 
"  Nor  sought  of  us  or  of  our  lords  the  knifjjitly  sccvhuic." 

vn. 

Then  spake  the  good  Sir  Tndor,  and  bis  cheek  it  grew  not  pale, 
"  1  by  our  lady's  help  will  make  true  answer  to  thy  tale ; 
"By  good  King  Arthur's  favour,  whosoe'er  have  knightly  fee, 
"  And  gentle  blood,  and  fearless  heart,  the  same  a  knight  shall  be. 
VUI. 

*'  My  hills  have  sheep  and  goats  and  kine,  and  my  merty  woods 
have  deer, 

"And  a  fair  commot  brings  mo  in  five  liundrcd  merks  a  year: 
"And  for  my  race, — my  &there  Uiey  were  princes  bold  and  fnv, 
"When  thine  were  shivering  in  some  Und  be)ond  the  Cloudy 
sea:  (5) 

XX. 

"Though  thoabe kug of  meny England, that  letteth  not.l  trow 
"Some  ebild  of  mine  to  be  some  day  as  good  a  kingas  tlion:  (fi) 
**  And  my  stoat  heart  and  warlike  arm  if  any  man  wiD  prove 
**  So  shall  he  be  to  hatde  ^^t  \iy  lifting  of  uy  gtovc." 


(I)  Bae  EngraTlng,  pase  »S. 

(S)  Star  Tudor  ap  Gnmo,  an  ancestor  of  the  Roys]  House  of 
Tudor,  aetually  claimed  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  the  prviL-nce 
of  King  Edward  III.,  upon  thegTounds  assigned  in  the  ti;\t. 

(3)  fn  the  choir  of  St.  David's  Cathedral,  there  remain  (wo 
racumbent  effigies  in  annonr,  represeutii^  two  members  of  (hii 
family.   On  the  hreait  and  back  of  each  figure  is  sculptureda  lion  i 
rampant,  that  oa  one  of  them  being  differenced  by  a  label  of  five  j 
points. 

(4)  The  Red  dragon  was  the  ancient  crest  of  Wales. 

(5)  Tho  Cloudy  sea,  U  the  Welsh  name  for  the  German  Ocean. 
(G)  Owen  Tudor,  the  grandson  of  Tndor  ap  Grono,  marriud 

Queen  Catherine,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and  their  son  Jasper 
Tudor,  Bail  of  Richmond,  was  the  father  of  Ilenrr  VIJ, 
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X. 


Then  King  TAwvi  wu  an  angry  nan,  and  hit  cheek  it  bnnwd 
for  nge, 

For  nevw  » luud  of  that  stalwart  band  would  lift  the  knightly 

And  he  looked  npoD  hi*  many  peen,  and  be  looked  on  hit  knights 
so  taB. 

And  he  looked  about  on  the  yeomen  stout  (hat  thionged  ths 
lordly  hall, 

Bot  cburi,  and  kuigh^  and  noble,  they  were  sikntone  and  all. 
XI. 

And  evermore  in  terror  sore  around  the  hall  thej-  stood. 
More  like  dead  imsgea,  I  ween,  than  men  of  fleah  and  blood ; 
So  he  sware  by  the  Bood  UiBt.liiB  henehmen  good  had  micUe 
cause  of  blame, 

And  he  coned  the  hour  whoi  the  iKnutain  boor  came  thither 
to  hii  shame, 

xn. 

Then  up  and  spake  Sii  Tndor,  and  his  Toice  was  loud  and  clear, 
"  Sir  King,  of  all  thy  meny  men  will  none  do  battle  hereP 
"  Sure  by  some  evil  cfaaaoe  the  lord  hath  lost  his  liegmen'slofe: — 
"  When  did  one  bear  that «  knight  aliould  fear  to  tovdi  an  iron 

glove  P" 

XIII. 

Now  these  and  other  bitter  words  did  bold  Sir  Tudor  say. 
But  evermore  upon  the  floor  the  idle  gauntlet  lay : 
Mndi  marvelled  then  the  king,  I  wis,  and  bis  anger  passed  away 
Aa  when  Un  coutitng  shadows  pass  athwart  the  mountain  grey. 

XIV. 

And  he         unto  Sir  Tudor  thus,  with  wonder  in  his  eye, — 
And  be  spake  onto  Sir  Tudor, — but  be  spake  right  courteously : 
"  Now  kneel  tbon  down  npoo'.thy  knee,  and  by  our  kingly  word 
"  Knight  shalt  thou  be  full  qieedily  bj  stroke  of  our  good  sword." 

XV. 

Tbenitout  Sir  Tudor  answered  him,  "Bygood  Kii^ArUinr  made 
"A  kni^t  I  be;  then  what  care  I  fbr  the  stroke  of  a  Saxon 
blade  P  [knee,— 
"  I  had  h^her  to  ut  in  the  saddle  tbon  to  mk  on  the  bended 
"  But  for  the  sword, — it*  flat  or  edge  are  both  alike  to  ne !" 

XVI. 

"  Oramercy,  fellow  I"  tpaOi  the  kii^, "  thy  wit  is  wnndnnu  keen ! 
"  Tet    my  haljJjirwf  I  swear  tbon  beat'st  a  lordly  nioi : — 
"  According  to  King  Arthur's  laws  thou  shatt  be  held  a  knight, 
"Tor  pity  it  were  to  lose  a  bold  defender  of  our  ri^t. 
"  Xou^  hast  thou  done  might  ill  beaeem  thy  knighthood's  Ihir 
eatate: 

"  Id  Qod'i  name  and  Saint  Savid'a  go,— he  bold  and  fbrtnnatc !" 


jniKellancoas. 

"I  have  here  mada  only  annastsj  of  cnlkdflowm,  and 
have  brougbt  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  Mag  fliat  Usa 
tbem.  '—MoxUigHi. 

K2LIC8. 

Thb  Journal  dta  Vibatt,  Bpeaking  of  tbo  purchase 
some  time  aioce  nude  by  Prince  Albert,  4^  the  coat 
worn  by  Nelson,  wb«n  he  received  his  death-iroand,  at 
the  battle  <^  Tnfolgar — for  presenteUon  to  Qreeawich 
Hospital — takea  occasion  to  bring  t<^thera]inml>er  of 
examplee  in  illnstration  of  the  large  sums  paid  under 
the  retic-aod-rarity-manla ;  particularly  by  the  rich  en- 
-tbuaiastB  of  our  own  island— more  especially,  it  seenu, 
Bubject  to  that  ape<^e8  of  influenza.  Some  of  the  cases 
reported  will  require  teetimoniala,  not  likely  to  be 
fortheomiog,  ere  they  will  be  inclined  to  admit  these 
amongst  ^e  statistics  of  the  passion.  The  ivory  chair 
which  Guatavus  Vasa  received  f^m  the  town  of  Lubeck, 
was  sold,  the  Journal  des  P^baU  savs,  in  1823,  for  the 
sum  of  56,000  florins— not  far  short  of  6,00M.  I  TUs 


Is  »  startling  aneedote  to  be^  with ;  bot  Mch  a  one  - 

WIS  absolutely  neoeasar}'  to  prepare  the  ndnd  for  the  : 
reception  of  the  followhig. — The  coat  worn  by  Ch&riee 
the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  at  the  battle  of  Pnltawa— pre-  I 
served  by  Colonel  Bosen,  who  followed  the  adventorous  1 
monarch  to  Bender — was  sold,  in  1825,  at  Edinboigji, 
for      sum  trf'  22,000^  sterling  !   This  anecdote,  the  , 
French  pwer,  itself,  thinks  tdionld  have  eonfiimatien.  1. 
It  makes  tbe  rest,  howarw,  eaay  of  acceptance — thcmgh  1, 
there  are  some  even  of  these  which  might  be  a  little 
difllicalt  of  digestion  by  a  Eacolty  less  powerfully  atimo-  !' 
lated.   M.  A.  Lenoir,  the  founder  of  the  French  Xn-  i 
seum,  relates  that,  during  the  tran^wrt  of  the  renwns  ; 
of  Abelard  and  Heloise  to  the  Petita  Aognstin^  an  En- 
glishman oflbred  him  100,000  francs  (4,O00Z.)  for  oie  of  I 
the  teeth  of  Heloise  1 — At  that  qaotation  of  the  price  of  1 
bone,  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  a  great  bargain  of  the  tooth  | 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  for  «1uch  he  paid  only  730t,  in  1' 
1816  '.   For  want  of  an  Englishman  at  Stockholm,  ia 
1820,  the  head  of  Descartes  (teeth  and  all)  wasabaolii^r 
jTt'tien  atoay,  as  the  phrase     at  the  sale  <^  Dr.  SourmoB's  j' 
cabinet,  for  90  francs. — The  fbUowing  cases  &U  wiihiu  I 
the  more  mild  and  fim^liar  examples  of  thla  affection— 
though  it  will  be  seen  that  the  KnglUti  examples  con-  ' 
tinue  to  be  br  more  striking  than  the  foreign  pmam- 
ciations.   Volture's  cane  was  sold,  in  Paris,  for  500 
francs  (20/.) ;  Booaaeaa's  wfuatcoat  fbr  9tQ  francs,  and  [ 
his  copper  watch  for  600  :— Kant's  wig,  in  spite  of  all  | 
the  promise  contained  in  the  apophthegm,  irtiiclt  ng- 
gesta  the  seat  of  a  doctor's  wisdom,  brougbt  <a]j  200 
francs;  whereas,  the  wig  of  Stone  fttche^  in  LimJsa, 
200  guineas— MfiO  francs  I    LncUly,  the  inftnnee, 
against  the  philosophers,  as  to  the  re^tiTe  value  (ac- 
cording to  collecton'  measure)  of  the  good  things 
severaUy  covered  by  the  two  latter  articles,  is  escaped, 
by  virtue  of  the  differences  in  the  development  this 
passion  established  in  the  previous  cases.  The  hat  vnn 
in  N^K>Ieon  at  Eylan,  was,  in  1836,  canied  off 
M.  Lacroix,  from  thirty-two  competitors,  for  tin  nm  of 
1,920  francs— about  77/.;  while  Bii  FianciB  Bmdett 
paid  500/.  for  the  two  pens  osed  in  the  idgnatore  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiena. — Athentitum. 

COHHEnCIAI.  VALCI  Of  IVaBOTS. 

Ths  importance  of  insects,  commercially  spealdng, 
is  scarcely  ever  thought  of.   Great  Britain  does  not  pa;  ; 
less  than  1,000,000  of  dollars  annually  for  the  dned  ! 
carcases  of  the  tiny  insect,  the  cochin^;  and  aaetitK 
Indian  insect,  gum  shellac,  is  scarcely  leas  raloabk.  ' 
Hore  than  1,600,000  of  human  beings  d^ve  th^  eoh 
support  from  the  colture  and  manu&ctDie  of  rilk;  and 
the  silkworm  alone  creates  on  annual  drculatisg  medium 
of  neu-ly  200,000,000  of  dollars.   600,000  dollars  ate 
annually  spent  in  Ei^land  alone  for  foragn  hot^y,—  , 
at  least  10,000  cwt  of  wax  is  imported  into  that  eoatty 
every  year.  Then,  there  are  the  gall-nnts  of  comment 
used  for  dyeing  and  making  ink,  ftc. ;  wUle  the  culha- 
ridee,  or  Spanish  fly,  is  an  absolute  indispasable  ia 
materia  medica.—£oi>ft»t  Transcript, 

Tebbx  will  come  a  time  when  three  words  ntteied 

with  charity  and  meekness,  shall  receive  a  Ear  more 
blessed  reward,  than  three  thousand  volumes  writtea 
vrith  disdainful  Bharpneas  of  wit.  But  the  m^niyr  d 
men's  writing  must  not  alienate  our  hearts  fma  the 
truth,  if  it  appear  they  have  tho  trat^.>-HooEEa. 
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PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  WASH-HOUSES. 


Amsn  the  practical  aocisl  reforms  of  the  day,  one  <^ 
the  healthiest  indications  ie  the  general  detire  to  better 
the  condition  ttf  tiie  labooriag  clasBes.  This  has  been, 
ire  know,  the  ostensible  object  of  all  the  politicians  of  our 
time ;  but  tbfl  sabject  is  gradnally  becoming  freed  from 
the  party  character  irhich  it  may  at  one  time  have 
home ;  and  measures  for  improving  the  sauitaiy  con- 
dition of  the  people  are  nov  zealously  taken  np  by  all 
respecters  of  good  order. 

The  "  nnhealthinesB  of  towns,  its  causes  and  remedies/ 
has  for  some  time  occupied  tiie  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  veiy  sumerouB  and  influential  class  in 
this  country  who  enjoy  "the  luxury  of  doing  good." 
The  health  of  the  masses,  and  more  especialiy  of  those 
I   wlioee  labours  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
'   of  society,  is  of  very  difficult  preservation.   Health,  we 
I  know,  is  the  basis  of  all  social  virtues;  but  we  also 
know,  that  both  are  endangered  by  the  yearly  increasing 
tendency  of  society  to  concentrate  into  latge  and  over- 
grown masses.   A  country  life  has,  from  very  early 
times,  been  found  more  healthy,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  than  a  town  life.   "A  complete  school  of  poetry 
has,  indeed,  {says  Lord  Ebrington,)  formed  the  pastoral 
to  celebrate  the  simple  pleasures  and  occupations  of 
rural  life,  and  to  contrast  its  health  and  happiness  with 
the  dangers  and  vexations  of  crowded  cities.  Nor  have 
modem  writers,  either  poets  or  philosophers,  been  want- 
ing to  perpetuate,  with  all  the  graces  of  imagery  and 
eloquence,  the  same  opinions  and  feelings  among  us." 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  we  find  that  cities  have  in- 
creased and  are  increasing.    In  vain  were  statutes 
i   passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  forbidding  the 
'  erection  of  any  new  buildings,  or  the  conversion  of  exist- 
ing ones  into  more,  or  even  underletting  tbem  to  addi- 
tiond  inmates,  within  three  miles  of  Ijondon  and 
Westminster.   In  vain  did  Cobbett  denounce  the  me- 
tropolis as  the  wen  of  the  country,  an  unnatural  and 
pemicioos  excrescence,  impoverishing  the  rest  of  the 
body  politic.   London  is  continually  growing,  and  not 
London  alone,  but  nearly  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
country  at  the  same  time ;  and  we  perfectly  agree  with 
the  opinion  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Vanf^ian,  that  the  pre- 
sent is  "  the  age  of  great  cities." 
The  sanitary  measures  to  which  we  have  alluded  are 
I  too  numerous  for  specification  in  this  place ;  but  that 
named  at  the  head  of  this  paper  has  a  special  claim  to 
our  present  attention,  from  the  plan  just  coming  into 
operati(ni  in  the  metropolis.   The  measure  must  prove 
w  Gondncive  to  individual  health  and  domestic  comfort, 
I  that  it  is  surprising  it  had  not  been  thought  of  before : 
I  it  involves  no  costiy  or  complicated  apparatus ;  it  has 
I  none  of  tin  mieut^ty  of  a  mere  projeet»  but  great 


"  the  crystal  veil,"  has  most  liberally  supplied  the  main 
agent 

The  experiment  made  for  ascertaining  whether  onr 
very  poor  would.  If  an  opportmiity  were  offered  gra- 
tuitously, wash  their  dothes  and  bathe  themselves,  was 
made  some  years  since  at  Liverpool  with  great  success. 
The  idea,  if  we  are  rightiy  informed,  originated  in  the 
provision  for  the  above  purpose  which  was  made  at  Li- 
verpool during  the  frightful  vidtation  of  the  Cholera 
in  1882.  The  Corporation  very  wisdy  eneonragcd  the 
measure  by  a  grant  of  money;  and  it  has  so  br  succeeded 
in  that  town,  that  another  grant  is  contemplated  for 
aiding  to  form  a  second  Bathing  and  Washing  Esta- 
blishment The  Liverpool  Baths,  we  should  add,  are 
used  by  merchants'  clerks,  tradesmen's  apprentices,  and 
working-men. 

The  finit  experiment  of  the  kind  made  in  London  was 
in  the  Eastern  Asylum  of  the  Houseless  Poor,  in  Glass, 
houao  Yard,  East  Smithfield  ;  where,  between  June  and 
November,  1845,  the  number  of  Bathers  or  Washers 
amounted  to  29,081,  at  the  cost  of  somewhat  less  than 
three-hali^noe  for  each  operation.  There  was  no  public 
announcement  of  the  existence  of  such  an  establishment ; 
it  was  merely  verbal ;  yet  the  bees  soon  found  out  the 
honey-pot,  and  were  oilen  heard  to  declare,  "  It  is  the 
best  thing  that  has  been  done  for  the  poor ;  for  they  feel 
stronger  and  better  than  when  they  were  so  dirty ;  much 
better  able  to  go  to  seek  for  work,  and  much  more  likely 
to  get  it."  In  some  cases,  persons  who  entered  exceed- 
ingly dirty,  having  no  other  clothes  than  scantily  co- 
vered their  persons,  on  being  accommodated  temporarily 
with  a  gowQ, washed,  dried,  and  mended  their  rags,  used 
the  Bath,  and  went  away  clean,  happy,  and  comfortable. 
Agun,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
improved  so  much  in  their  habitA  and  appearance,  that 
persons,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  these  Baths  and 
Waah-housea,  often  remarked — "  How  much  better  the 
people  in  Wapping  are  looking,  and  how  much  cleaner 
they  are,  more  especially  on  a  Sunday." 

Sach  was  the  success  of  the  first  attempt  to  learn  the 
general  dispoution  of  the  poor  to  practise  cleanlincas ; 
the  establishment  in  Glasshouse  Yard  was,  indeed, 
but  an  impromptu  one,  but  it  decided  the  public 
mind  in  fevour  of  a  project  mooted  in  the  City  some 
months  previously — in  October,  1844.  On  the  16th,  a 
large  and  influential  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  "  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Association  to 
furnish  the  Ijabonring  Poor  with  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses;"  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Chair.  The  attendance 
of  the  Clergy  was  numerous;  they,  doubtless,  feeling 
the  troth  of  the  homely  maxim,  that  "  Cleanliness  is 
next  to  Godliness."  The  first  resolution  was  moved  by 

^1..  T  .1  li:-!.-  tT  in  a  onAAnll  alfiunalhiu. 
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characteristic  of  this  Ui:se-minded  pnUte,  dreir  a  fearfiil 
picture  of  the  moral  erils  of  Loodon,  and  agtatifyinf 
prospect  of  the  meaas  of  aTcrting  them.  "  Tbfl  crowdi 
who  lined  the  stneta  of  this  great  nKtropolis,"  laid  hii 
LonUhip, "  and  who  wen  surrotmded  on  all  Bid<»  by  the 
evidences  of  its  wealth  and  graadeor,  were  UtUe  aware 
of  the  fearful  masses  of  hnman  miaery  and  vretched- 
nesB  masked  by  the  splendoor  tit  those  atreeta.  Thej 
were  little  aware  that,  within  a  fbw  yards  of  the  shopn 
filled  with  ihe  richest  prodnctioas  of  the  world,  and  of 
those  counting-houHcs  belonging  to  men  whoHe  fortunes 
were  to  be  reckoned  by  millionfl,— that  in  that  Tcry 
'  city  whose  merchants  were  princes,' — there  was  a  vaAt 
amount  of  homan  misery  and  wretchedness  masked  by 

the  splendid  front  presented  by  her  great  streets.  

A  very  great  part  of  the  prevailing  misery  arose  from 
the  crowded  state  of  the  babitations  of  the  poor,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  them,  in  many  cases,  to  cultivate 
those  habits  of  cleanliness  which  were  equally  essential 
to  the  physical  oomfort  and  tlie  sound  moral  state  of 
the  population."  The  Bishop  then  referred  to  hia  visit 
to  the  Baths  «ad  Wash-hooses  whidi  had  been  esta- 
blished in  Linrpool  two  yean.  "  Aa  many,"  si^d  his 
Lordship, "  as  two  hundred  and  twenty  labouren  had 
bathed  in  them  on  the  Saturday,  though  thtre  were 
only  eighteen  Baths  and  a  Vaponr-bath.  The  super- 
intend^t  overheard  on*  labouring  man  say  to  another, 
after  ueing  a  Tepid  Bath,  '  I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  an- 
other week's  work  now  I  have  been  in  the  Bath.'  Sup- 
pose that  to  take  place  on  a  Saturdi^,  the  reaulti  were 
not  likely  to  be  confined  to  agreeable  aenaaUonsand  the 
revival  of  physical  strength ;  but  the  working  man 
would  be  more  fit,  and  probably  more  disposed,  to  the 
due  observance  of  that  holy  day  which  inunediately  fol- 
lows Saturday,  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  soul. 
There  was  hardly  any  one  cause  which  operatad  more 
to  keep  away  the  poorest  classes  from  the  Xord's  house, 
on  the  Lorf  a  di^,  than  the  habits  of  tincleanlinesa  in 
which  they  were,  ag^nst  their  own  Inclination,  com- 
pelled to  live;  anditiraafrom  such  compulsory  sute  of 
filthinesa  that  this  new  Society  was  designed  to  rescue 
them."  The  Bishop  then  quot«d  a  variety  of  evidesce 
to  prove  the  misery,  dirt,  and  onhealthineas^  caused  by 
poor  pereons  having  to  msh  their  linen  In  smsdl,  over- 
crowded rooms;  in  some  of  which  cases,  the  linen, 
when  washed,  was  more  inJ^ectiouB  than  before.  "  Surely, 
then,"  added  his  Lordship,  "  if  there  were  a  work  of 
charity  upon  earth,  it  was  that  of  assisting  the  mothers 
of  families  to  find  the  means  of  realty  and  effectually 
washing  the  family  linen,  and  of  drying  it  well  and 

Juickly,  without  iiyoiy  to  the  inhabitantB  of  her  humble 
welling." 

We  hare  thus  glanced  at  the  speech  at  the  BUhop  of 
London,  because  it  detailed,  with  eztraordinaiyminate- 
nees  and  effect,  the  great  advantages  of  the  proposed 
system  :  though  ita  objects  are,  to  all  appearance,  of  a 
'  trifling  character,  its  results  promise  to  be  of  the  very 
first  importance.  At  the  Manaion  House  meeting,  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  appointed  President  of  the  new 
Association :  subacripthm  lists  were  opened,  and  the 
meeting  separated  with  the  impression,  that  never  bad 
Ute  Egyptian  Hall  been  used  for  a  better  purpose. 

The  next  step  in  the  movement  was  the  laving  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  model  Bath  and  AVasb-nouse  Esta- 
blishment in  Wentworth-strect,  Whitechapel,  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1646.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Lord 
H«yoT,  acoHnpanied  by  several  "merdiuit-princeB 
there  was  no  mahogany  wheelbarrow  or  silver  spade 
used  on  the  occasion ;  but  it  was  celebrated  by  a  public 
dinner  in  the  evening,  at  irtiieh  Mr.  B.  Hawes  stated, 
that,  at  the  new  EBtablishment,  a  Warm  Bath  for  ablu- 
tion, and  sixty  g^ons  of  hot  water,  with  aoap  and  soda, 
for  washing  linen,  Ac,  would  be  giv^en  to  the  poor  for 
three-halfpence.  The  statistics  of  the  subject  were  also 
enlivened  by  Archdeacon  Hale  stating  that  he  had  been 
aakedif  he  was  coming  there  to  dine  with  the  "tuba  f 
and  Mr.  Hlim''Mtthetable  in  a  roar,"  by  dedaringthat 


one-third  of  the  population  were  nnacqtiainted  with  the 
use  of  "the  inestimable  luxury"  of  soap;  and  tbat  a  i 
philosophical  writer  had  observed,  "  The  oonsomption  of  1 1 
■oap  increased  in  a  country  im  proportion  to  its  civili-  I 
sation."  There  was,  however,  method  in  all  this  oddity ; 
and  about  one  thousand  pounds  were  collected  during  I 
the  evening;  the  wine  thus  tiiing  the  warmth  of  the  { 
inoentive  to  good  works.  i 

We  must  now  leave  the  citizens,  and  their  ^tablieb-  '•' 
ment  in  the  east,  to  chronicle  the  spread  of  the  improve- 
ment to  another  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  viz.  the 
aorth-west.  In  this  district  a  Society  was  formed  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  able 
presidency  of  tiie  late  venerable  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras ; 
the  Committee  being  chosen  fhm  among  the  moat  in- 
fluential inhabitants  of  that  large  and  wealthy  parish. 
Towards  the  close  of  last  year,  they  obtuncd,  through  ' 
the  liberality  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  Kiver  Com- 
pany, at  a  nominal  rent,  an  excellent  site,  both  as  to 
extent  and  locality,  for  the  proposed  Baths  and  Wasb- 
honscE^  consiaUng  of  the  greater  part  of  the  vacant 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  reservoir  in  the  Haznpstead  \ 
Itoad.   The  Directors  also  generously  otTbred  the  necea- 
sary  supply  of  water,  without  charge  for  the  first  ox 
months  ot  the  Sooiety'a  operations,  and  afterwards  at 
the  lowest  poesible  cost.   A  plan  »!  the  building  waa 
then  decided  upon  by  the  Committee,  and  approved  by  i 
Mr.  Mylne,  the  Engineer  to  the  Com[«ny ;  the  work  | 
was  commenced  as  soon  as  the  subscription  list  »-ar-  ' 
ranted,  and  the  bnildings  are  now  Just  ready-  for  ' 
opening.  , 

The  site  possesses  some  antiquarian  interest.   It  was  , 
anciently  a  portion  of  the  groond  of  the  Manor-place  of 
Totenhall,  or  Totnam  HaJI,  whence  Tottenham  Court  ' 
Road  takes  its  name.    The  mansion  waa  of  the  date  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  it  was  a  house  of  entertain-  ' 
ment  in  1645,  and  npon  ita  site  was  built  the  A  dam  and 
Eve,  painted  in  Hogarth's  March  to  FituAleff:  part  of  '■ 
the  old  building  was  in  existence  a  few  years  since,  and  ' 
a  fine  spring  still  remains  there ;  but  the  public-house 
has  been  rebuilt.   The  Reservoir  has  been  called  tlie 
Heart  of  the  New  River.     Pennant,  in  his  Londoa, 
says :  "  The  clement,  essentially  useful  as  the  vital  fluid, 
at  first  rushes  through  veins  of  vast  diameter;  divides 
into  leKer ;  and  again  into  thousands  of  ramifieaUons, 
which  support  the  life  of  this  most  populous  city." 

The  space  of  ground  occupied  by  the  Bath  and  Wadi- 
housee  is  about  10,000  square  feet.    The  buildings  are. 
rage  12  feet  in  width,  and  800  in  extent,  and  form  ne«rly 
three  sides  of  a  square  ;  the  entrance  being  bjGeoq^ 
Street,  leading  from  the  New  Road  to  the  HampHtcad 
Road.   As  you  enter,  on  the  right  is  a  Committee-room, 
thence  yon  advance  np  a  passage,  partilel  with  which 
;  are  ranged  five  Vapour  Baths.   At  the  end  of  the  paa- 
'  sage  is  a  short  flight  of  stidn  leading  into  the  Receiving- 
room.   To  the  left  is  a  range  of  compartments  for 
men's  Baths,  cold,  warm,  or  shower,  at  the  option  of  the 
bather ;  and  paralled  with  thcHe,  reached  by  a  separate  j 
passage,  is  a  range  of  Baths  superiorly  fitted  up  ;  the  ' 
total  number  of  these  Baths  is  twenty-two,  and  tfai^  are 
intended  for  men.    To  the  right  are  rixteen  Baths  for 
women,  of  two  grades,  as  to  fittings,  and  arranged  pr«-  | 
cisety  as  the  men's  Baths.   The  left  side  of  the  pUce  ' 
is  entirely  occupied  by  two  large  Plunge  Baths,  one  of  { 
which  is  tlO  by  20  feet,  and  the  other  of  smaller  dimen-  1 
sions ;  and  both  are  from  4  to  6  feet  in  depth,    ^e  ! 
water  for  the  supp^  of  these  Baths  will  be  nuaed  from  | 
a  spring  200  feet  below  Uie  Bur&ee  (rf  tiie  earth. 

The  charge  for  admission  to  the  Baths  will  be.  to  the  ; 
inferior \d.  cold,  and  2(2,  warm  or  vapour ;  to  the  superior, 
Qd.  cold,  and  1«.  warm;  to  the  inferior  Plunge  BaUi  IJd. 
superior  Gd.  The  several  Baths  are  of  copper  zinced ; 
and  the  rooms  differ  only  in  the  quality  of  the  fittings, 
those  for  the  superior  Baths  being  provided  with  "  drvss- 
i^g"  fomiture.  The  Plunge  Baths  are  Aimiahed  with 
separate  bcnuB,  or  pew-llke  eompartments  for  dreeting ; 
and  ewdi  has  the  entire  ro^  glued.  ThaT^gsr  BMh 
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rooms  ue  very  neatly  finislied,  and  are  prorided  vith 
reclining  chairs,  &c.  In  every  ease,  fresh  mter  ud  & 
clean  towel  will  be  supplied  to  each  bather. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Bath  charges  vaij  from 
Id.  to  la.  The  latter  charge  may,  at  flrat,  be  thought 
high ;  but  it  mast  be  remembered  that  the  neighbour'* 
hood,  although  densely  peopled,  is  not  a  very  poor  dis- 
trict; includjog,  as  it  does,  Camden  Town,  Somers 
Town,  Hampstesd  Boad  and  its  divergent  streets.  And 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  superior  Baths  will, 
in  every  respect,  equal  those  charged  at  double  the 
price  and  upwards^  at  tlte  several  Bath  BetabUshments 
in  the  metropolis. 

We  now  prooeed  to  doBcribs  the  Wash-honse  depart- 
ment, which  is,  in  many  reipeetB,  the  most  novel  por- 
tion of  the  design.  Thia  Um  to  Uie  right  of  the  women's 
Baths,  is  reached  by  a  passage  entirely  sepaiated  from 
them,  and  occupies  the  right  angle  of  the  Plan.  Itcon- 
siats  of  double  lines  of  washing-tubs,  with  five  coppers 
for  boiling  linen,  at  the  extreme  ■point  itf  the  angle,  and 
about  midway  between  the  lines  <tf  tubs.  Each  tub  is 
divided,  the  larger  portion  for  washing  in,  and  the 
smaller  to  be  made  to  answer  ttie  purpose  of  a  cop- 
per by  a  jet  of  steam,  which  will  keep  the  water  in  a 
boiling  state.  The  washing  will  be  on  "  the  separate 
system,"  or  "  silent  system"  if  you  will,  for  each  woman 
will  be  separated  from  her  neighbonr  by  a  wooden  parti- 
tion, and  need  not  even  turn  round  until  her  work  is 
completed,  as  there  Is  ft  ledge  In  front  of  the  tub  far 
placing  the  things  on  as  they  are  washed. 

The  completenees  of  this  arrangement  is  very  strik- 
ing :  the  room  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  so  as  to 
carry  off  the  Bt«am  from  the  tubs,  and  these  are  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  rickety  and  aboriginal  wash-tub 
and  stand.  It  has  been  urged,  periiaps  jocosely,  that  the 
Washing-room  will  prove  a  revival  of  the  "  Tittle-tattle " 
at  the  condoitsofthe  seventeenth  centniy;  but  we  suspect 
the  orthodox  gossips  of  the  wash-tub  to  be  the  crones  of 
another  generation ;  or,  as  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  broke 
np  the  gossip  at  tbe  conduits,  so  "  the  schoolmaster' 
will  keep  order  at  the  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses. 

We  left  off,  in  our  manipulatory  deti^ls,  at  the  ledge 
of  the  wash-^tub.  The  "  wrin^ng"  of  the  linen  ie  likely 
to  prove  the  least  tacitom  business,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  shorten  this  by  employing  apparatus  invented  for  the 
purpose;  but  agunst  aU  madilnery  for  wariiing,  we 
suspect  there  yet  remains  a  strong  current  of  cUsin- 
clination  on  the  part  of  the  washers. 

The  Waehing-room  being  passed,  we  next  reach  the 
passage  to  the  Drying  and  Ironing-room.  First,  how- 
ever, we  should  describe,  that  parallel  with  this  passage 
is  the  room  for  hot  water  and  steam  apparatus.  Here 
is  a  boiler  of  1,600  gallons  capacity,  and  a  steam-engine 
of  three-hoTBe  power,  both  of  which  supply  Uie  entire 
Establishment. 

You  then  cross  a  Waiting-room,  in  which  there 
is  an  exit  door  for  women  into  Charles  Street,  and 
enter  the  Drying  and  Ironing-room,  lighted  from 
above.  Upon  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  range  of  dosete, 
with  poling,  upon  wliich  Is  hung  the  linen  to  be  dried. 
Each  closet  has  a  valve,  and  at  one  extremity  of  the 
line  is  a  machine  by  means  of  which  hot  tir  is  blown 
by  fans  through  a  tube  underneath  the  closet ;  the 
valve  is  opened,  the  hot  air  enters,  and  it  is  then  closed, 
so  as  to  diy  the  clothes  hung  upon  the  poling  in  a  very 
short  time.  They  are  then  taken  out,  and  ironed  npon 
the  range  of  board  oppesite  the  drying  closets;  the 
irons  being  heated  at  a  large  stove  at  the  eztoemilj  of 
the  room.  Beyond  tiits  ia  another  apartment,  in  iraloh 
are  provided  four  mangles  for  the  heavier  linen. 

The  Washing  department,  we  are  assured,  is  adiqited 
for  washing  the  linen  of  8,000  persona,  weekly.  The 
use  of  a  double  washing-tub,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  of  the  coppers,  drving  dosetg^  and 
irooing,  or  mangling  a|q«ratns,  irill  be  allowed  at  the 
rate  of  one  penny  for  three  hours. 

Such  is  an  outline  ol  this  new  Establishment  for  the 


physicid  and  moral  tmprovement  of  the  people.  Its 
cost  will  nearly  reach  6,000/.,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  has  l>een  contributed  by  philanthropic  indivi- 
duals, who  anticipate  from  Its  results  an  important 
pnblie  benefit 

"  Eren  irom  the  "boij't  parity,  the  mind 
BeeeiTcs  s  eecret,  lympsthetic  aid." 

The  subscriptions,  as  yet,  fall  short  of  the  ezx>enditure ; 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  the  pains  we  have 
taken  to  exphun  the  plan  have  induced  the  lengthening 
of  the  subscription  list.  The  cost  beine  thus  once  de- 
frayed, it  is  calculated  that  the  Establi^ment  will,  in 
about  two  years,  support  itself  by  the  very  moderate 
scale  of  cfaaiges  we  have  already  enumerated. 

The  Washing  department  will,  unquestionably,  add 
to  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes.  The 
"  washing  day"  at  home  has  long  been  proverbial  as  one 
of  the  gre«tes(  of  family  miseries,  even  setting  aside 
the  higher  consideration  of  the  onheidthinesB  of  the 
practice  of  washing  and  drying  clothes  in  the  "  living 
room."  ' 

The  extension  of  bathing  among  the  industrious 
classes,  will,  doubtless,  be  productive  of  great  moral 
good.  Cleanliness  is  a  duty  to  society,  as  well  as  our- 
selves, and  ia  the  best  security  for  the  health  of  latge 
eommunitiea  Hitherto,  the  Bath  has  been  a  costly 
luxury  in  this  country,  especially  to  the  indwellers  of 
towns,  who  rarely  realize  the  vivid  eiyoymcnt  which  the 
poet  (d*  natore  has  so  exqniutely  desuibed— > 

**  Cheer'd  1v  the  setting  beam,  the  sprightly  vouth 
^keeds  to  toe  well-known  pool,  wfaoM  cryRtsl  depth 
A  sandy  bottom  ihowi.   Awhile  he  stanas, 
Oating  the  inverted  landscape,  half  afraid 
To  meditate  the  Une  profound  below ; 
Thn  phuges  headkmg  down  the  droUog  flood, 
nil  ebon  tressei,  sod  nis  rosy  cheek. 
Instant  emerge,  and  through  the  fle^e  wave, 
At  each  diort  breathing  by  his  lip  repell'd. 
With  amu  and  legs  according  well,  he  makes 
As  hojnonr  le&da,  an  eaay-windins  path ; 
While^  from  his  poliah'd  aides,  a  dewy  light 
Effoses  on  the  pleased  spectators  ronnd." 

Give  but  the  artisans  of  our  metropolis  the  requisite 
facilities  for  bathing,  and  it  will  be  increased  a  thousand 
fold.  IV  fondness  of  the  Londoners  for  bathing  is 
proved  hr  the  foet,  thai  nearly  200,000  persons  bathe 
annually  m  the  Serpentine,  in  Hydis  Park.  Still,  this 
taJces  place  mostly  in  very  hot  seasons ;  the  distance 
from  the  seat  of  metropolitan  industry  is  considerable, 
and  much  time  is  lost  in  the  journey  from  the  other 
points  to  the  west ;  whereas,  bring  but  the  means  into 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  batbii^  will  become  the  re- 
gular habit  instead  of  the  occasional  indulgence  of  the 
industrious  classes. 

It  would  be  easy  to  assemble  many  instances  of  the 
fondness  of  the  population  of  various  eonntries  for  the 
use  of  the  Bath.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  nowhere  more 
striking  than  in  Russia.  "  On  the  Saturday  afternoon, 
in  St.  Petersburgb,"  says  Tietz,  "are  to  be  seen  wholo 
gronpee  of  men,  women,  and  eldldren,  hastening  to  the 
Baths,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  thick  birch  bmsh,  and  in 
the  other  a  small  bundle  of  clean  linen.  The  love  of 
cleanliness  implied  by  this  universal  custom  must  be 
admitted  to  be  extremely  creditable  to  this  northern 
people.  There  is  no  refreshment  more  acceptable  to 
the  senses,  or  more  salutary  to  the  system  at  large,  than 
Uiat  of  the  Bath ;  it  is  wholesome,  bracing,  and  purify- 
ing; yet  it  ia  by  no  means  so  commonly  sought  for  as 
might  hence  be  inferred.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hotter 
climates  generally  use  it  most ;  but  her^  Russia,)  the 
habit  is  to  be  witnessed  amoag  *  people  chained  in 
almost  conUnnal  frost" 
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TIZIAKO  VECELLI. 

Authors  differ  respecting  the  date  of  Titian's 
birth.  Vaiari  and  Sandiart*  say,  tliat  it  took 
place  in  the  year  1480,  whiUfc  De  Files  and  other 
bit^raiAera  state  tlut  he  was  bom  in  1477.  AU 
hoWBTer  are  agreed  as  to  the  place  of  lus  nativity, 
namely,  Cadore,  or  Pieve  di  Cadore,  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  the  province  of  Friuli,  in  the  Veneti&n 
territory.  The  Vecelli  family  was  rather  an  ancient 
one,  and  the  parents  of  Tiziano — better  known  in 
Errand  by  the  name  of  Titian — gave  him  the 
advantage  of  a  liberal  education.  At  an  early  age 
be  went  to  Venice,  and  resided  with  his  oi^e,  a 
person  of  some  distinction  in  that  city. 

The  yonth  soon  evinced  a  genius  for  painting, 
and  his  guardian,  willing  to  indulge  him  in  his 
choice  of  a  profession,  placed  him  with  Giovanni 
Bellini,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation. 

Titian  imitated  his  master's  style  so  accurately, 
that  he  astonished  all  who  beheld  his  works ;  but, 
as  Bellini  had  never  studied  the  antique,  and 
painted  in  a  dry,  stiff,  and  laboured  manner,  his 
pupil  copied  his  faults  as  well  as  bis  beauties. 
Nevertiheless,  as  he  made  nature  his  chief  stndy,  his 
pictures  always  possessed  the  attractive  character 
of  truth:  but,  having  become  acquainted  with 
Gior^one,  who  was  justly  celebrated  for  his  grace- 
ful aud  free  pencil,  the  harmony  of  bis  colouring, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-scuro,'  'Dtian  was 
struck  with  the  superior  sfyle  of  this  master,  and, 
changing  his  own  manner,  adopted  that  of  Gior- 

S'one,  in  which  he  was  so  successful,  that  some  of 
s  productions  were  supposed  to  be  Oiomone's : 
this  excited  the  jealousy  of  artist,  aui  caused 
him  to  discontinue  hu  friendly  connexion  with 
Titian. 

After  painting  some  pictures  for  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  Titian's  reputation  began  to  be  established ; 
and  he  then  repaired  to  Padua,  where  he  execoted 
some  admirable  works. 

Some  years  afterwards  he  painted  the  portrait 
of  Francis  I,  King  of  France,  who  was  then  in 
Italy ;  and,  subsranently,  be  was  employed  at  the 
court  of  Alfonso  I,  Dnke  of  Ferrara,  for  whom  he 
painted  several  jfine  pictures.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  be  formed  a  fHendship  with  the  poet  Ariosto. 
Often  did  those  gifted  individuals  convetrse  toother 
respecting  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  pamting, 
in  which  they  both  successfully  strove  to  attain  the 
highest  rank.  Ariosto  mentions  his  friend  Titian 
in  his  Orlando  Fnrioso ;  and  Titian  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  poet. 

Notwithstandii^;  the  great  demand  for  his  works. 


(1)  VuuitadSudnutwrou  "  Tb»  Utm  of  tha  mart  hnmu 
Painlan." 

(!)  CaiAmo-iGCRO  is  the  art  of  adTUitagwiuly  dlitribntiag  the 
lights  Mid  ihadowi  which  ought  to  appesr  Inft^ctuK;  u  well 
for  the  repoM  ud  tattifkctiaii  of  the  eye,  u  (br  th*  tffiaet  of  the 
whole  K^ethei.  A*  to  the  tneuitigof  the  word  CAiaro,  (traailated 
clear,  or  tranfparent,)  It  implies  not  onlf  anythiiis  expoted  to  « 
direct  light,  but  also  all  nieh  eoloun  h  areln  theit  nattirelnmilKna. 
Sciirs,(trMi«Uteddai'k,  or  daricneM,)  notonljr  tmnllM  all  the  ihMlan 
directly  cauMd  bjr  the  piivatloi)  ot  light,  but  likewlH  inch  coloam 
u  are  naturally  brown ;  luch  ai,  ev*&  when  thn  are  expoied 
to  the  light,  maintain  an  obccurity,  and  an  capable  of  grouping 
with  the  ihadM  of  other  ot^Ject*.  Bjr  the  Chlari>«cim,  object* 
receive  more  relief,  truth,  and  roundnm ;  and  U  pMlculBriy  lig- 
nilU*  the  great  HgMs,  and  great  ihadea,  which  wn  eoUeeted  with 
■o  much  induttrjr  and  judgment  ai  to  conceal  the  artiUcc. 


which  were  now  nnivenally  admired,  Titian  was 
far  from  being  in  easy  circumstances,  when,  in 
1530,  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  having  arrived  at 
Bologna,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  Pope  Clement 
VII,  commanded  him  to  paint  bis  portrait ;  which 
he  did  so  skilfUlly  that  the  monuch  loaded  him 
with  rewards  and  honours.  From  that  period  for^ 
tune  seemed  to  smile  upon  this  amiable  artisL  I 

Pope  Paul  III.  sat  twice  to  Titian  for  his  por-  ! 
trait :  the  second  time,  at  Rome,  in  1548.  Whilst 
be  was  employed  at  the  Pope's  palace  of  Belvedere, 
Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  visited  him,  and  greatl; 
admired  a  picture  which  he  had  just  finished. 
Michael  Augdo  declared  that  the  colouring  was 
perfect,  but  ne  lajnTMntiwl  that  tiie  VenetiaiL  artists 
attencted  so  Uttle  to  desif^  for  be  «ud  Uiat,  if 
Titian  bad  studied  the  antique  as  much  aa  be  bad 
nature,  he  would  have  been  absolutely  inimit^le. 

Titian  painted  many  historical  subjects  from 
BBCted,  pro&ne,  and  fobulous  history,  whilst  he  was 
at  Rome,  and  his.  works  were  bi^y  prised  by 
princes  and  other  persons  of  rank. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1548,  be  repaired  to  tiie 
court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented several  of  his  productions,  and  whose  pot- 
trait  be  painted  for  the  third  time.  One  day,  when 
be  was  working  in  the  presence  of  the  &nperor, 
Titian  dropped  his  brush,  and  Charles  picked  it  up 
and  gave  it  to  him.  The  artist  was  greatly  con- 
fused at  this  arcumstance,  and  said  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  being  thus  waited  upon;  when  tiie 
monarch  replied,  "Titiui  deservaa  to  be  attended 
on  by  an  Emperor." 

Charles  V.  granted  l^tian  a  considerable  pension, 
ennobled  him  and  all  hia  descendants,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  titie  of  Count  Paiatme.  In  public  the 
Emperor  placed  him  on  bis  right  hand,  and,  when 
his  courtiers  murmured  at  this,  Chaiks  said,  **  1 
can  easily  create  a  Dnke,  bat  where  could  I  Sad 
another  Titian  ? " 

The  finest  pictures  of  this  celebrated  punter  are 
said  to  be  in  Spain,  particularly  one  of  the  "  Last 
Supper."  But  Rome,  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Flo- 
rence, as  well  as  England,  Germany,  and  France, 
possess  many  of  his  beautiful  compositions. 

At  Milan  is  that  exquisite  production,  "  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns."  The  subject  is  thus  power- 
fully related  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospd. 

"  Then  the  soldiers  of  the  governor  took  Jesos 
into  the  common  hall,  and  gauiered  unto  bim  tlu 
whole  band  of  soldins.  And  they  stripped  him, 
and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe.  And  when  they 
had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put  it  uponhu 
heaa,  and  a  reedinbis  right  hand:  and  they  Dowed 
the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him,  saying. 
Hail,  king  of  the  Jews  [  And  they  spit  upon  him, 
and  took  t^e  reed,  and  smote  him  on  the  head. " 

In  no  picture  has  Titian  punted  his  characters 
with  more  animation  and  correctness.  The  figure 
and  attitude  of  the  Saviour  are  remarkable  for 
dignity  and  grace ;  and  there  is  in  the  countenance 
a  divine  expression,  mingled  with  that  of  acute 
human  suffering,  endured  with  noble  fortitade  mod 
patience.  The  gestures  and  features  of  the  mldiers 
denote  hatred,  cruelty,  and  derision.  Theecdoiuuig 
is  admirable:  die  graimdis  composed  oftiie  richest 
tints,  and  Uie  drapenes  and  aeeessoxies  ar«  treated 
in  a  superior  manner. 

Titian  was  accustomed  to  ccHnpare  the  mraner  in 
which  the  li^ts  and  shades  dmuld  be  disposed  in  a 
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picture,  to  a  bancb  of  grapes,  or  many  bodies  cotn- 
bined,  presentiiig  only  a  general  mass,  although 
they  preserve  their  particnTar  fbrms.  This  precept 
has  been  practised  in  this  fine  composition  ■mtii  the 
happiest  effect.  The  principal  light  falls  on  the 
figure  of  Christ,  and  spreads  with  much  harmony 
over  the  other  characters. 

The  drapery  is  of  a  bright  red,  according  to  the 
text  of  Scripture,  and  attracts  the  eye  to  the  chief 
personage  in  the  picture. 

It  is  asserted  that  Titian  altered  his  manner 
three  different  times.  His  first  being,  as  already 
mentioned,  like  that  of  Bellini  his  master,  stiff  and 
dry,  though  in  other  respects  developing  much 
taste  and  genius.  At  a  later  period  his  style 
became  bold  and  v^orous,  resembling  that  of 
Gioraione;  and  ultimately  he  adopted  a  manner 
TrhicE  was  qmte  original,  and  the  result  of  much 
experience,  knowlrage,  and  judgment^  and  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  and  natural. 

His  colouring  ^proached  as  near  perfection  as 
posdUe,  and  l£oa^  he  did  not  e^ual  the  great 
masters  of  the  Roman  school  in  design,  for  he  had 
not  devoted  himself  sufficiently  to  the  study  of  the 
antique,  his  figures  are  always  disposed  so  as  to 
display  their  chief  beauties. 

Titian's  landscapes  arc  beyond  all  praise.  The 
grand  ideas  of  nature  which  ^pear  in  the  scenery, 
the  well-delineated  distances,  and  the  beautiful 
tints  harmonizing  with  each  other, — all  tend  to 
produce  an  indescribable  charm. 

Must  of  bis  celebrated  works  have  been  engraved 
from  his  own  designs.  He  continued  to  practise 
his  art  even  when  ne  had  arrived  at  extreme  old 
age,  but  not  from  any  motives  of  self-interest;  for, 
after  his  affairs  were  so  prosperous  as  to  give  him 
no  uneasiness  regarding  his  worldly  weuare,  he 
painted  onlf  to  gratify  his  own  fbelinga,  and  to 
oblige  his  fhends. 

Titian  lived  in  a  s^le  of  magnificence  suited  to 
his  Btatiou  and  means.  No  man  was  ever  more 
respected  and  appreciated  by  sovereigns  and  other 
personawes  of  nigh  rank  than  he  was,  and  most 
deserveSy  so ;  and,  what  was  still  more  gratifying 
to  an  honest  heart,  he  possessed  the  friendship  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  learned  of  his 
contemporaries. 

In  1576,  the  plagne  committed  great  ravages  at 
Venice.  Titian  retired  to  bis  native  place,  Cadore, 
hoping  to  escape  the  contagion;  but  be  was  at- 
tacked by  that  dreadful  malady,  and  died  of  it,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-nine, — supposing  him  to  have 
been  Bom  in  1477. 

Although  there  was  a  strict  regulation  that  the 
bodies  of  all  persons  who  had  diied  of  the  plague 
sboidd  be  destroyed,  the  Smate  deviated  bam  this 
role  with  rucard  to  Titian.  His  lemains  vrere  pub- 
licly interred  at  V^iee,  with  all  the  usual  reUfpous 
rites  and  ceremonies  >-ao  much,  and  so  justly, 
was  he  esteemed  ai^  beioredl 


POPULAR  TEAS  BOOK. 

SeptemberU  is  the  ftstivat  of  iha  RBoUatUmo/the 
Holy  Croat,  celebnUfid  in  commemoration  of  the  reco- 
very of  a  Iijge  piece  of  the  Tme  Cron  by  tiie  Emperor 
HencUus,  after  it  had  been  tsken  sway,  in  the  plunder- 
ing of  Jenualem,  by  Cosroes,  king  of  Persia,  about  a.  d. 
615.  The  aacred  rdlc  was  sabswinently  solemnly  do- 
dotited  in  the  Great  Church  of  the  Twelve  ApostMs  at 
Constsotinople.  ' 


Nntting  seems  to  have  been  Dsoal  on  this  Holiday.  In 
the  old  play  of  "Orim,  the  Collier  of  Crc^doa,"  occtur 
the  following  lines : — 

«  This  day,  tlie>-  suy,  is  called  Holy-rood  day. 
And  all  the  youth  are  bov  a  nutting  gone." 

"It  appears,"  Bays  Hone,  "fromacurioua  manuscript, 
relating  to  Eton  School,  that,  in  the  month  of  September, 
'  on  a  certun  day,'  most  probably  the  fourteenth,  the 
scholars  there  were  to  have  a  play-day,  in  order  to  go 
oat  and  gather  nuts,  a  portion  of  which,  when  they 
returned,  they  were  to  preaent  to  the  different  masters ; 
hat,  before  leave  was  granted  for  their  excundon,  th^ 
were  required  to  write  verses  on  the  fruitfulneas  of 
autumn,  and  the  deadly  cold  of  the  coming  winter." 

Thereisanaauoal  birfbrtheade  of  cattle  held  in  the 
Broad-gate,  at  LincoUi.  on  the  Uth  of  September,  called 
Fool's  Fair,  for  the  following  reason.  William  of 
Orange  and  his  wife,  having  visited  Lincoln  while  on 
their  tour  through  the  kingdom,  made  the  citizens  an 
oWst  to  serve  them  in  any  manner  they  liked  beet. 
They  asked  for  a  fiur,  though  it  was  harvest,  when  few 
people  can  attend  it,  and  though  the  town  had  no  trade, 
nor  any  manufacture.  William  smiled,  and  granted 
their  request,  obaervinff  that  it  was  a  humble  one  indeed. 

September  18  i»  dedicated  by  the  Western  Church 
to  Sl  Ferrolj  a  "tribune  or  colonel"  at  Yienae  in 
France,  whore  he  suffered  martyrdom,  a.  d.  304.  The 
anniversary  of  this  saint  is  celebrated  at  Marseilles  with 
great  pomp.  The  houses  are  decorated  with  streamers 
to  the  very  tops,  and  the  public  way  is  crossed  with 
cords,  on  which  are  suspended  numl>erle8s  flags  of 
various  colours.  The  ships  are  always  ornamented  with 
flags  and  stj^amers.  A  goodly  procession  is  formed, 
and  passes  under  several  arches,  hung  with  boughs, 
before  it  stops  at  the  altars  or  rcsting.places,  which  are 
covered  with  flowers.  "  Everything,"  says  a  spectator, 
"  concurs  to  give  to  this  solemnity  an  air  of  cheerfulnessJ 
The  eye  dwells  vltii  pleasure  on  the  garlands,  the  green 
boug^  and  the  emblqms  in  tho  flags  of  the  procession. 
The  attendants  are  extremely  numerous :  eveiy  gardener 
carries  his  wax  taper,  ornamented  with  the  moat  rare  and 
beautiful  flowers ;  he  bears  also  samples  of  the  vegetableti 
and  fhuts  with  which  Heaven  has  blessed  his  labour,  and 
sometimes  some  nests  of  birds.  The  butchers,  also, 
make  a  part  of  the  procession.  Clothed  in  long  tunics, 
and  with  hats  d  to  Henri  IV,  armed  with  hatchets  or 
cleavers,  they  lead  a  ffit  ox,  dressed  with  garlands  and 
ribands,  and  with  gilt  horns,  like  the  ox  at  the  camivaL 
During  the  whole  of  the  week  which  precedes  the  fes- 
tival, tiie  butchers  lead  about  tiiis  animal :  they  first  take 
him  to  the  police,  where  they  pay  a  duty,  and  then  the 
collection  begins,  which  is  very  productive.  Every  one 
wishes  to  have  the  animal  in  his  bouse ;  and  it  is  a  pre- 
vailing  superstition  among  the  people,  that  thety 
have  good  lack  throughout  the  yeu*,  if  this  beast  leave 
any  trace  of  his  visit,  however  dirty  it  may  be.  The  ox 
is  killed  on  the  day  after  the  festival.  A  number  of 
young  girls,  clothed  in  white,  their  heads  covered  with 
veils  and  adorned  with  flowers,  walk  next  in  the  proces- 
sion. Children,  habited  In  different  guises,  retail  the 
ancient  'mysteries.'  Several  nuudens  are  dressed  as 
nous,  and  represent  St.  Ursula,  St.  Boaalie,  St.  Agnes, 
St.  Teiee^  &c.  The  handsomest  are  clothed  as  Magda- 
lenes;  with  their  h^r  dishevelled  on  their  lovely  iaccs, 
they  look  with  an  air  of  contrition  on  a  crucifix  which 
each  holds  in  her  hand  :  others  appear  in  the  habit  of 
the  Smira  de  la  CKariU.  Handsome  boys  fill  other 
parts,  such  as  amrsls,  abbatSa  monks ;  among  which  may 
be  distinguished  St.  Fnuuas,  St.  Bruno,  St.  Anthony, 
&C.  The  streets  are  strewed  with  flowers,  nume- 
rous choristers  carry  baskets  fiill  of  roses  and  yellow 
broom.  The  sweet  scents  of  the  roses,  the  cassia, 
the  jasmine,  the  orange,  and  the  tuberose,  mingled  with 
the  odour  of  the  incense,  almost  overpower  the  senses. 
The  procession  proceeds  to  the  port,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  ooremon/  assumes  a  sublime  character ;  the  peo{de 
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fill  tits  qaayi;  aU  the  docks  are  manned  with  seamen, 
dreased  in  their  best  blue  jackete,  their  heads  unoovered, 
and  their  red  caps  in  their  hands.  All  bend  the  koeO' 
The  seamen  stretch  oat  their  handa  towards  the  prelate, 
who,  placed  under  a  canopy,  gives  the  benediction : 
silence  the  moRt  profound  rcigas  among  the  immense 
crowd.  The  blessing  reoeired,  every  one  riies  simulta- 
neonsly ;  the  bells  be^n  to  ring,  the  mnue  plays,  and 
the  whole  train  return  to  the  church  from  wnidi  they 
Mt  out." 

Dr.  Johnaon,  the  "Oreat  Moralist,"  was  bom  at 
Lichfield,  in  StaffordBhire,  on  the  IStb  of  September, 
1709.  He  was  the  greatest  literary  charaoter  of  his  age. 
His  principal  work*  are  the  Rambler,  the  Idler,  Lives  of 
the  lingliafa  Poeta,  and  ao  EngUsli  Dietlonaiy,  which 
will  last  as  long  m  the  language  it  illnstrates.  Johnson 
departed  this  Ufe  at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  December  IS,  1784,  and  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  near  bis  friend  Oarrick.  A  atatne, 
bearing  an  Inscription  by  the  learned  Dr.  Parr,  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  illnstrioitB"LeTiathan 
of  Literature,"  in  8l  Paul's  Cathedral 


BOUND  CHURCHES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Axona  the  memorials  of  ages  long  past,  and  of  events 
&r  remote  from  our  present  experience,  those  which 
yet  remain  of  the  sufieringB  and  achievements  of  pilgrims, 
and  of  a  religious  chiralry  in  the  holy  land,  are  eminent 
in  interest  and  importance.  OFthese,  fourof  onr  English 
churches,  which  still  retain  not  merely  an  bistorioal, 
but  a  visible  connexion  with  those  stirring  scenes,  de- 
serve especial  regard.  The  churches  to  which  we  allude 
are,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Cambridge, 
the  church  of  the  same  name  and  dedication  at  North- 
ampton, the  Temple  Church  in  L<)ndon,  and  the  Church 
of  Little  Haplested  in  Essex.  We  shall  point  out  their 
very  peculiar  connexion  with  the  great  historical  crisis 
to  which  we  Itare  referred  them,  and  add  such  a  slight 
description  of  each  of  them,  as  may  be  consistent  with 
a  very  sparing  use  of  technical  language. 

From  the  time  of  onr  Saviour's  ascension,  and  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ohost  at  Pentecost,  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  contained  its  Christian  Church ;  and  its  sac- 
cession  of  bishops,  with  wbatever  else  is  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  a  Church,  was  never  interrupted,  except 
during  the  short,  though  cruel  intervals  of  siege  and 
persecution,  to  which  Jerusalem  baa  been  so  frequently 
Butgected.    Nor  were  the  sacred  places  of  which  the 
mother  of  all  churches  could  boast,  interesting  to  her 
more  immediate  children  only.     From  all  parts  of 
Christendom  pilgrims  came  to  worship  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  in  many  other  places  within  and 
around  the  Holy  City,  consecrated  by  oiu:  Saviour's 
presence.   Tliat  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord 
should  forget  the  spots  so  hallowed  to  their  afiections, 
would  be  impossible ;  and  almost  equally  so,  that  they 
should  neglect  to  point  them  out  to  their  children,  and 
their  children's  children.    Among  these,  none  received 
greater  regard  than  the  place  of  our  Lord's  burial;  and, 
in  this  instance,  the  heathens,  in  their  determination  to 
rob  the  Christians  of  their  spiritual  title  in  the  sacred 
spot,  unwittingly  aBsisted  in  perpetuating  its  remem- 
brance.  A  temple  of  Venus  was  bnilt  over  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  it  was  thenceforth  a  matter  of  history, 
no  longer  subjected  to  the  less  tangible  evidence  of 
tradition,  that  on  that  spot  the  tomb  of  onr  Saviour  was 
to  be  found. 


The  piety  of  Oonstantine  tba  firat  Christian  (anperor, 
and  of  hia  mottier  Helena,  hastmed,  ao  soon  aa  it  vas 
in  thdr  pover,  to  deaiuo  the  laerad  qtot  frtnn  titis 
poUntion,  and  to  crown  the  holy  Uoont  with  a  better 
temple,  open  to  the  deront  worshippers  of  Jesos  Christ. 
Th«  temple  of  'Venna  ma  deatroyed ;  the  gronnd  waa 
cleared;  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  found  nndeatroyed, 
beneath  many  feet  of  soil,  and  soon  a  beautiful  church 
waa  erected  over  it  Tlila  church,  called  the  Church 
of  the  ResnneeUon,  was  drcolar,  enshrining  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  around  vhieh  it  was  built ;  and  from  thia 
circular  form  of  Constantine'a  Church  of  the  Besar- 
rectlon,  the  round  drarehea  of  iriiich  ire  an  about  to 
speak  were  imitated. 

But  the  mnnifionee  of  Constantine  did  not  eaaie 
here.  The  dealfc  of  our  Lord.  aavellaaHianMrreeMoa, 
was  to  bo  ottDBmenoratad;  and  eastward  of  the  round 
church  already  mvoiioned,  hut  eonneeted  -with  it  1^  a, 
court  open  to  the  heavms,  and  aummndodhy  a  eorridor 
he  built  a  mndi  laiger  dinrdi,  oalled  the  Ibrfyrinm  ; 
and  of  this  idso  we  shall  find  a  counterpart  in  the  fbur 
round  ehnrdies  In  Eng^d. 

The  Church  of  the  Resnirection,  however,  after  having 
been  visited  by  pilgrims  for  three  craturiea,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem  by  Chos- 
roea  IL  The  emperor  HemeUus  rescued  the  holy  city 
from  the  Peraiana;  and  thon|^U  fell  soon  after  into  the 
handa  of  the  Arabian  fbllowcrs  of  Mahomet^  the  resort 
of  Christiana  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  can  acaroely  be 
to  have  been  checked  by  the  Moslem  lords  of 
Jemaalam.  The  KhaUf  Hanm  el  Bashid  even  sent 
to  Charlemagne  the  keys  of  the  ehureh,  fn  token  od'the 
firee  admission  which  tiie  granted  to  the  Christiana,  "  to 
that  sacred  and  salutary  plaoe." 

But  the  rule  of  the  B^ptiana  was  more  adverse 
to  Christian  pilgrims.  By  the  orders  of  Hakem, 
who  commenced  his  reign  in  996,  tlie  Church  of  the 
Besorrectiou  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  even  the  care 
itaelf  waa  preserved  only  by  the  natural  indestructibi- 
lity of  Its  materials.  The  church  was  again  rebuilt  by 
the  patriarch  Nicephoms,  vith  funds  from  the  imperial 
treasury  of  Constantino  Monomschus ;  but  the  Christians 
still  groaned  under  heavy  burdens,  which  were  rather 
increased  than  lightened  when  the  Holy  City  again 
changed  mastera,  and  EbII  under  the  despotic  rule  of  the 
Turka.  Sndi  was  the  state  of  the  Chrutiua  until  the 
voice  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  at  the  very  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  aroused  all  Europe  to  the  defenee  of  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
City  from  the  hands  of  infidels. 

The  church  which  the  first  crusaders  found,  was  not, 
therefore,  the  same  which  Coos t&a line  the  Great  had 
ereeted,thoughonthesame  spot,andprobablyverymach 
on  the  same  plan  :  that  is,  there  waa  a  circle,  or  perhaps 
a  double  circle  of  columns,  with  thdr  outer  wall,  but- 
rouodlng  the  aacred  cave ;  and  eastward  of  tlds,  the 
larger  Church  of  the  Martyrdom,  connected  with  the 
Church  of  the  Besurrection,  by  an  uncovered  court 
Within  these  were  many  spots  consecrated  by  variooe 
parts  of  our  Saviour's  8u£fennga  or  triumph.  And  this  is 
all  that  we  shall  require  by  way  of  comparison  with  the 
English  churches  which  we  are  about  to  describe ;  nor 
need  we  more  than  glance  at  the  fact,  that  the  present 
church,  re^dified  since  its  almost  total  d^tniction  by 
fire  in  the  beginning  of  tiiis  century,  still  presents  eri- 
dencee  In  its  architectural  features,  of  the  work  of  the 
pilgrim  Christians  of  the  twelfth  oentury,  in  the  ax- 
largement  and  adornment  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

W«  may  well  believe  that  the  Christians  who  returned 
fhnn  HuAi  devont  ^Igrimage  would  gladly  erect  memo- 
rials in  their  own  oonDtTji  ni  the  gbrioiia  and  qMt- 
stirriiis  n^ta  <tf  the  Holy  Citj';  and  this  natural  viah 
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waa  expressed  in  the  erection  of  chonihes,  in  scnne  degree 
at  least  Bimilar  to  that  of  the  Besurroction.  Of  theee, 
three  have  perished ;  Temple-Bnier,  and  Aialabev,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  the  Old  Temple  in  Holbom,  Four 
yet  remain,  the  first  of  irhich  in  order  of  time,  and  not 
the  last  in  beauty,  is  Tbs  Church  of  xhk  Holt  SsFULCBaB 
IS  Cahbbidob. 

The  ancient  and  round  porUon  of  this  eboreh  con- 
sistd  of  an  outer  circular  wdU,  with  a  rich  Korrnau 
door-vay,  opening  into  an  aisle,  which  embraces  a 
central  Round,  resting  on  eight  circular  piers,  and 
finished  aboye  with  a  clerestory,  surrounded  by  an 
arcade,  pierced  with  eight  lights,  and  finished  with 
a  cooical  roof  The  piers  are  low  and  massive,  with- 
out bases,  and  with  capitals  of  varied  designs.  The 
arches  are  all  circular,  and  some  of  them  adorned  with 
the  zigzag  moulding,  so  characteristic  of  the  Norman 
style.  To  this  part  of  the  church  la  added  a  chancel, 
and  two  ai»les,  of  perpendicular  character,  with  an  oc- 
tangular bell-turret  at  the  north-weet  angle  of  the  North 
aisle ;  and  thus  the  present  church  consists  of  a  circular 
nave  and  aisle,  with  the  chancel  and  its  north  and  south 
aiale,and  bell-turret,  extending  eastward  from  the  Round. 
In  Uie  interior  Uie  ^ect  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
introduction  of  rich  painted  glass,  and  an  appropriate 
style  of  fumitare  and  decoration  throughout.  The 
Rouad  is,  of  course,  the  part  of  moat  interest,  and  here 
the  windows  bear,  many  of  them,  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church.  One  represents  the  Resorrection, 
with  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  Church  of  the  Reeur 
rcctioQ,  tiler  which,  as  we  have  stated,  this  Church 
is  designed.  Another  is  of  the  tbitbiublb  Bbdb,  the 
great  historian  of  our  early  church,  who  is  said,  (liut  on 
the  authority  of  8  tradition  which  will  not  bear  minute 
canvassing,)  to  have  resided  for  a  time  between  the  site 
of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  that  of  St.  John's  College  ;  and 
who  happens  to  be  the  only  person  who  has  handed 
do«-n  to  these  times  a  description  of  the  round  churches 
existing  in  hia  day.  Another  window  represents  St.  Eth- 
eldrida,  whose  histoiy  is  connected  with  Ely,  in  which 
diocese  the  church  is  sitnated.  The  east  window  of  the 
chancel,  which  appeals  to  great  advantage  on  immedi- 
ately entering  the  church,  is  of  beautiftil  painted  glass, 
representing  the  crucifixion,  with  the  figures  of  the  ever 
blessed  Virgin,  and  the  beloved  Apostle,  as  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  cross  of  Christ  in  medieval  art,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Qospel. 

This  is  a  cursory  description  of  the  church  as  it  now 
appears,  after  having  been  restored  with  great  taste,  and 
at  a  vast  expense,  by  the  Cambridge  Ciunden  Society. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  question  verv  indi- 
rectly touching  architectural  proprieties  should  Itave 
occurred  to  take  the  work  ont  of  the  Society's  hands ; 
and  no  one  can  approve  of  the  taste  and  judgment  dis- 
played in  the  few  alterations  which  have  been  made 
since  they  resigned  their  task  of  restoration.  Into  the  po- 
lemical question  of  course  we  do  not  enter.  The  appear- 
ance of  St.  Sepulchre,  before  a  fall  of  part  of  the  round 
admitted  the  care  of  the  Society  in  its  restoration,  was 
quite  as  indicative  of  the  bad  taste  of  compantively  re- 
cent generations,  as  of  the  piety  and  genine  of  the  Cru- 
Haders.  The  round  had  been  deformed  by  the  insertion 
of  most  incongruous  windows,  both  below  and  in  the 
clerestory' ;  while  the  latter  had  been  made  to  bear  the 
additional  weight  of  another  story,  which  was  finished  in 
all  its  details  in  a  late  perpendicular  character.  The 
chancel  and  north  aisle  were  altogether  unworthy  of 
!  the  fabric  to  which  they  were  appended. 
I  We  have  described  this  church  before  adverting  to 
j  its  histoiy,  because,  as  nsoal,  the  architectural  character 
I  is  as  valuable  in  ascertaining  ita  date  and  destination  as 
any  existing  record.*.  The  cbarecter  of  the  Bound  takes 
ufl  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  or 
I  rather,  to  the  last  few  yean  of  the  eleventh ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Lilumiy  that  it  waa 
consecrated  in  1101.    For  the  rest,  we  know  nothing, 

 ...»  what  Ua  fAiHH  JwltMtInn  tM  na       It  wia 


c^tahily  erected  by  some  one  interested  in,  or  connected 
with,  the  Crusades,  and,  meet  probably,  that  prayera 
might  be  offered  in  It  for  the  suecess  of  those  religioos 
expeditions.  But  it  cannot  owe  its  erection  to  the  Tem- 
plars, who  did  not  exist  till  1118,  and  who  did  not  obt^ 
possessions  in  England  until  1134. 

St.  Sbpvlchsb's,  Northampton,  is  the  next  in  anti- 
quity, but  so  &r  at  regards  its  most  ancient  portion,  and 
that  which  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  tiie  present  pa^,  it  la 
tu  inferior  to  the  fbnner.  Its  erection  ii  referred  with 
some  degree  of  probability  to  Simon  St  Liz,  second  Earl 
of  Northampton,  and  a  Crusader,  who  died  i.i>.  1127. 
In  size  it  much  surpasses  the  Cambridge  church  of  the 
same  name,  but  in  architectural  beauty  it  is  at  least  as 
much  its  inferior.  Like  that,  it  consists  of  a  central 
rtlon,  supported  by  eight  Norman  ciredar  pillajB; 
t  the  arches  are  pointed,  though  the  plain  flat  aolBis 
are  far  less  elegant  than  the  well-moulded  semicircles 
of  the  older  structure.  The  present  roof,  both  to  the 
round  and  to  the  outer  portion,  is  of  wood ;  and,  as  there 
are  no  vaulting  shafts,  or  other  indications  of  a  better 
covering,  it  is  probable  that  it  waa  always  so.  The 
central  portion  oecomes  octagonal  immediately  above 
the  piers.  Of  course,  the  original  buttressee  and  windows 
throughout,  are  the  shallow  square  buttresses,  and  nar- 
row round-headed  lights  of  the  Norman  period :  but 
later  windows  are  inserted  everywhere ;  and  walls  of 
great  thicknesg,  and  of  a  shape  as  UtUe  liable  to  disturb- 
ance as  any,  have  been  so  uiaken  in  the  process,  that 
the  far-projecting  buttresses  of  later  styles  have  been 
rendered  necessary.  The  present  porch  is  to  the  south, 
and  at  the  north  is  an  ancient  doorway,  now  blocked  up. 
If  there  was  ever  a  west  porch,  its  place  is  occupied  by  a 
beautiful  tower  and  spire,  of  which  the  compodtion 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.  Itiseariyperpendicu- 
lar  in  character ;  the  far-projecting  diagonal  comer  but^ 
tresses  of  the  tower  bring  down  the  line  of  the  spire  to  the 
ground  with  great  effect.  The  chancel  and  its  two  aisles, 
opening  out  of  the  Round  eastward,  do  not,  in  their 
present  state,  harmonlxe  at  all  with  the  Round ;  although 
the  piers  and  arches  between  the  chancel  and  the  north 
aiale  are  of  so  early  a  character,  that  they  form  doubtless 
a  part  of  the  original  plan,  though  not  erected  until  the 
early  English  style  had  assumed  ila  distinct  character. 
The  external  aspect  of  these  parte  of  the  church  would 
lead  na  to  assign  the  north  aisle  to  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  south  aisle  to  the  middle  of  the 
next,  and  the  chancel  to  the  fifteenth  century;  but 
more  minute  inspection  shows  that  they  have  been 
rather  altered  than  erected  at  those  periods.  In  the 
interior  of  the  chancel  are  some  curious  corbels  sup- 
porting the  roof,  representing  grotesques  playing  on 
musictd  instruments ;  among  others,  the  organ,  the 
fiddle,  the  fife,  and  the  double  drum;  but  there  is 
little  worthy  ik  remark  in  this  portion  of  the  fiibric. 

We  cannot  leave  this  church  without  expresring  veiy 
sore  regret,  that  it  does  not  find  some  sympathy  in  its 
extreme  destitution  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  wealthy 
town  in  which  it  is  situated.  Even  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objecte*  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  this  it  can  never  ceaae  to  be ;  but  it 
isalsoone  of  the  most  melancholy  otgects,  which  it  need 
not  remun,  nor  can  remain  long,  without  becoming  a 
reproach  to  the  town.  Will  not  the  recent  lormation  of 
an  Architectural  Society  in  Northamptonshire  tend  to 
rescue  this  curious  fabric  from  Its  desolate  state  1 

The  two  churches  already  described  cannot,  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  be  asugned  to  their  proper  founders;  only 
their  very  name,  aa  well  as  what  would,  on  any  other 
hypotb^,  be  tiie  mere  accident  of  th^r  form,  oonnecte 


•  Antoac  Uw  IntarMtisg  ardiUcctnnlobJecti  in  uti  near  North- 
unptoiii  may  be  nMiitioneil  the  NonnBo  church  of  St.  Peter's 
within  the  town;  the  QtMen's  mem,  about  a  mile  diitmnt,  on 
th«  UadoB  lami,  of  wUeb  no  ^MCi^tioD  cm  oonwy  an  adequate 
Bodwi ;  ud  the  chuich  oT  Blixwonhi  about  ilx  milei  lo  the  north 
of  Noithamptou,  a  Khofons  ipedmea  of  Bmn  an,  vbfdi  must 
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them  with  the  devotions  of  pilgnms  to  the  origin&l 
Boond  Church  of  the  Besuireetion.  But  The  Tehplb 
Chubcb,  London,  ind  the  church  of  Little  Haplrated, 

I  are  more  closely  asflocisted  with  the  two  great  religious 
orders  of  chiTalr>-,  the  Templars  and  the  HospitwleRt, 
who  were  bound  by  the  most  solenm  vows  to  the  defence 
of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  The  Templars  had  already 
a  cnurch  in  Old-bourne,  now  Holbom,  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  church  was  commenced ;  and  the 
latter,  when  finished,  was  called  the  "New  Temple," 
witii  reference  to  the  more  ancient  foundation.  The 
older  edifice,  like  thtl,  was  round,  and  though  not,  in  all 
prohability,  so  sumptuous,  had  yet  been  built  at  great 
cost;  for  it  was  of  Caen  stone,  as  appeared  when  some  of 
iU  remains  were  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
vontuiy.   The  present  church  consists  of  a  circular 

•  portion,  and,  eastward  of  this,  of  a  chancel,  with  iia  two 
aisles,  uuwering  in  relative  podtira  to  the  nuuiTiium, 
connected  with  the  Church  m  the  Beaarrection,  as  built 
by  Constantine,  and  perpetuated  through  alt  its  changes 
to  the  present  day.  The  Bound,  then  called  the  New 
Temple,  was  consecrated  in  1185  by  Heraclius,  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  oa  his  nrrival  in  England  to  obtain  suc- 
cour ftx>m  Heniy  II.  against  the  Sautdin — an  event  still 
commemorated  by  an  insciiptton  over  the  door  leading  to 
the  cloisters,  of  which  the  following  la  a  trandation  :— 
"  Cm  the  10th  or  Fbbbujiby,  ik  the  tear  vkoh  tub  ir- 
caBiiATio!!  or  Que  LoBD,  11S5,  this  Chcbch  was  Consb- 

'      CBATBD  1»  llOKOCR  OF  THE  BlesSBD  Habt,  BT  THK  LorP 
HbRACLIUS,  BT  THE  ORACB  OF  OoD  PaTRIABCB  Of  TUB 

Church  or  thb  Resurrbctiob,  who  has  bbhittes  sixty 

■DAIS  or  ESJOINED  PBKANCB  TO  ALL  WBO  VISIT  IT  ABDUALIT." 

WhcUicr  this  inscription  was  of  the  date  of  the  church 
cannot  be  determined,  for  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
workmen  employed  io  repun  after  a  fire  by  which 
it  had  been  much  injured,  in  1695;  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  it  rightly  records  the  event  of  the 
dedication.  The  oblong  portion  of  this  church  was 
consecrated  on  Ascension  O&y,  1240  ;  and  in  this,  as  iu 
the  former  case,  the  architectural  features  fully  answer 
to  the  historical  mention  of  the  event.  Like  the  church  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  in  Cambridge,  the  Temple  church  has 
been  recently  restored ;  but  it  is  the  highest  praise  of 
those  who  planned  and  executed  the  restoration,  that 
it  may  still,  in  all  essential  features,  be  described  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  appearance.  We  have,  indeed, 
made  a  great  advance  in  good  tasto  and  good  feeling, 
when  a  learned  body,  but  of  a  secular  profession,  have 
devoted  upwards  of  50,000!.  to  the  legitimate  rcBtotation 
of  a  sacred  edifice,  which  they  have  inherited  from  an 
age  and  order  fiill  of  high  and  holy  assodations,  and 
I    perfect  in  its  style  of  ecclesiastical  art. 

The  church  is  entered  at  the  west  by  an  elaborate 
Norman  door-way,  which  formerly  communicated  with 
a  cloister  leading  from  the  Hall  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
The  Bound,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  the  like  kind,  consists 
of  a  drcle  at  columns,  aup^rting  a  tower,  and  of  an 
ezteinal  circular  wall,  forming  a  Rind  of  aisle  to  the 
central  portion.  In  tUs  instance  the  piers  are  six  in 
number,  each  consisting  of  four  columns  springing  from 
the  same  base,  and  again  joined  at  the  capitals,  but  dis- 
engaged through  the  whole  height  of  the  shafts,  except 
where  a  fillet  eonnecte  them  at  their  mid-height.  From 
these  columns  spring  pointed  arches,  over  miich  runs  a 
triforinm,  behind  an  an»de  of  semicircular  and  intersect- 
ing arches ;  and  over  these  again  are  six  eletestorj 
windows  of  the  pure  Norman  character.  The  roof  is 
groined,  the  ribs  springing  frvm  vaulting  shafts  which 
riso  from  the  capitals  of  ^e  several  pillars.  The  outer 
Round  is  also  vaulted,  and  lighted  by  Norman  circular- 
headed  windows.  Over  the  west  door  is  a  wheel-window 
of  eight  lights.  The  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  re- 
lieved by  shafts  q>Tinging  from  a  stone  bench  which 
is  carried  along  the  whole  circumference,  and  support- 
ing an  arcade  of  pointed  arches,  the  spandrils  of  which 
are  decorated  with  grotesque  heads. 

Although  this  ^trt  of  the  churdi  agrees  perfectly 


Yiiih  its  Norman  date,  an  eye  practised  in  distinguishing 
architectural  featons  will  at  once  detect  intimations  of 
the  approach  of  tho  next  s^le,  especially  in  the  pointed 
arcade  and  pier  arches,  and  in  the  banding  of  the  shafts. 
The  square  portion  of  the  church,  which  opens  into  the 
Round  by  three  lofty  pointed  arches,  is  of  pore  and 
highly  developed  Early  English.  The  pillars,  which  an; 
of  a  very  elegant  section,  are  light  and  lofty.  The  roofs 
are  allgroined.  The  windows  are  triple  luicet  through- 
out. More  minute  featnrea  it  would  be  impossible  to 
notice  in  so  hasty  a  sketch. 

The  richness  of  the  whole  structure  is  in  some  respect 
due  to  the  materials,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  deugn. 
The  shafts  throu^out,  both  the  greater  shafts  snpportr 
ing  the  roof.'and  those  purely  ornamental  in  the  aradcs, 
are  of  Purbcnk  marble.   The  floor  was  of  encuutic  tiles, 
and  has  been  restored  after  the  same  fiuhion.  The  roof 
was  gorgeously  painted,  and  it  has  been  adorned  once 
more  with  an  equal  profusion  of  colours.    The  win' 
dowa  were  of  stuned  glass,  and  they  arc  again  filled 
with  the  same  gorgeous  material ;  and  in  these,  and  the 
painting  of  the  roof,  both  executed  by  Mr.  Willement, 
(to  whom  the  art  of  painting  in  glass  owes  so  much,) 
groat  attention  is  paid  to  the  suitableaess  of  decoration, 
as  regards  both  age  and  subject :  the  indgnia  of  the 
Templars  appearing  every  where  in  various  forma,  to- 
gether with  such  theological  emblems  and  devices  as  were  I 
commonly  used  at  the  time  to  which  the  erection  of  the  ' 
church  is  referred.  Although  beautiful  in  themselves,  per-  [ 
haps  the  benches,  in  their  design  and  arrangement,  reflect  i 
less  credit  on  the  learned  restorers  of  this  ancient  edifice 
than  any  other  parL   But  eveiy  praise  docs  not  &1I  to  I 
the  lot  of  one  generation.   To  be  first  in  action,  and  to   1 1 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  are  incompatible; 
and  when  wo  have  most  heartily  echoed  the  prdse  of  I 
munificence  and  a  rrady  zeal,  leading  the  way  in  a  | 
great  work  needed  throughout  the  kingdom,  we  shall  { 
not  Bcem  to  speak  invidiously,  if  we  express  a  conviction  I 
that  had  tlie  work  been  undertaken  now,  it  would  in 
some  respects  have  been  done  diflerently  and  better. 

The  Church  of  Litilb  Maplbstep  is  dedieated  to 
St  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Patrou  Saint  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers, to  whom  it  owes  its  erection.  In  IIS6  the  whole 
parish  was  given  to  this  chiTalious  order  by  Juliana,  ' 
daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Domelli,  and  wife  of  Wil-  < 
lium  Fitz  Andclin,  steward  to  Henry  II.    Here,  there-  i 
fore,  a  Cotamandery  was  erected.    The  church,  stilt  ' 
remaining,  carries  us  back  to  the  timcK  at  which  the  , 
knights  flourished  in  wealth,  reputation,  and  true 
greatness.  | 

In  dzc,  this  church  is  inferior  to  dtber  of  the  other  | 
three;  but  it  is  even  more  remarkable  in  some  respects,  l 
for  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  porch,  is  of  the  ! 
original  design  and  execution ;  and  the  chancel  with  its  | 
semicircular  a^  still  more  closely  resembles  the  Church 
of  the  Martyrium,  so  often  before  alluded  to,  than  the 
same  relative  portions  of  the  chniehea  before  mentioned. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  again  into  a  dMcription  i 
of  details.  'Wc  may  observe,  however,  that  in  late  | 
notices  of  this  chnroh.  its  dilapidation  has  been  mudi 
exaggerated.  It  is  still,  so  far  as  substantial  repair  is 
concerned,  in  a  tolerable  condition ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  may  soon  share  the  benefit  of  Uie  pre- 
sent architectural  movement,  and  reenre  fbll  and  ap- 
propriate restoratloD.  Of  the  Commandery,  once  a  part 
of  the  same  Christian  establishment,  not  a  vestige 
remains ;  but  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  ii 
they  retained  their  religious  character,  would  not  be  the 
last  to  submit,  cheerfully,  to  the  decree  of  Providence, 
which  has  preserved  the  memorials  of  t^dr  £dth  to 
ftituro  ages,  while  the  signs  of  tlidrpowerandigdendour 
are  utterly  swept  away. 

(I)  Ws  are  indebted  fa>  Mr.  Wanriek,  at  Cambridg*,  fcr  Ui 
ktndiMM  In  allowliu  lu  to  take  a  Copjr  trim  Ut  (Mgtaal  ZhawlnK 
of  the  Roand  Cfanidi. 

 ^  
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THE  TBLSSCOPE, 

WITH  SOHI  AOODUn  Of  THI  UKL  OF  BOSBS'S  UfUOmo 

nunoopi.* 

Foa  a  ocmddenbte  time  after  Newton,  no  ftirtlier 
progreu  was  nude  in  the  conitnution  of  reflecting  tele- 
Mopes.  The  dia««lt7  of  findins  a  ndtable  material  for 
the  apeeala,— of  ftving  the  metal,  -whm  diworered,  the 
proper  pcdiah,  mA  grinding  it  into  tlie  ^oper  tana, 
probably  deternd  (^idane  from  tke  attempt.  Bat,  in 
1710,  Hadley,  the  iaventor  of  the  quadrant  which  beari 
hie  name,  conetracted  a  reflecting  telescope,  tlx  feet  in 
length,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  nearly  SOO,  by 
means  of  whieh  he  law  Uie  tnuuit  of  Jopiter'e  mtelUtea, 
uid  their  ghadows  on  the  dieo  of  ih«  planet  Thfi  fn- 
etrument  waa  foand  to  npnamA  objecte  ae  distinctly, 
though  not  altogether  so  cwar  and  bright,  w  the  Ihmoai 
aerial  telescope  of  Huygens  which  we  ban  already  re- 
ferred to. 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  notice  in  the  bistoiy  of 
the  telescope  from  this  period  till  we  come  to  the  im- 
mense  stride  made  in  its  improvement  by  Sir  Wm. 
HerecheL  This  eminent  philosopher  wse  bom  in 
Hanover  in  1T88.  Hariog  settled  in  IngUnd,  at  Bath, 
be  began  to  devote  his  leliun  to  the  oMistniction  of 
telescopes,  and  the  polisltlug  of  reflecting  nUnors.  Being 
well  skilled  In  optics  and  mechanios,  m  laooeeded  in 
completing  Newtonian  telseoopei  of  various  sises,  fh)m 
two  feet  to  twenty  feet  in  toet\  lengUt,  and  Ongorian 
ones  from  eight  inches  to  tea  fbet  In Ibeal  length.  Kot 
being  at  this  time  in  ponenion  {although  h«  afterwards 
discovered  it)  of  a  direet  method  of  giviu  ta  qnenla 
the  required  parabolle  fbnn,  he,  in  tndorla  Moun  a 
good  instrument,  finished  a  number  of  ntMola,  wd 
wlceted  the  best.  With  thb  view  he  nnderweat  the 
enormous  labour,  which  none  bat  those  who  have  made 
Buch  instnimentfl  can  appreciate,  of  easUng,  grinding, 
and  polishing  two  hundred  specula  of  seven  net  focus, 
me  hundred  and  flfty  of  ten  feet,  and  above  eighty  of 
twenty  fatt,  besides  many  others  on  different  prlooiples. 

The  most  splendid  diwwveriee  were  the  result  of^  the 
increased  magnitude  thus  given  by  Dr.  Hemdiel  totbe 
apertures  and  foeal  lengths  of  bU  specula.  When  be 
directed  these  instruments  to  the  heavens  in  ITVO,  al- 
most eveiy  night  which  he  devoted  to  obeervation  pra- 
oeated  him  some  now  and  Interesting  phenomenon.  But 
his  other  discoveries  have  bean  almost  lost  in  the  blan 
of  that  greatest  one  by  wbleh  his  name  has  been  im- 
mortalised, and  by  which  he  added  a  planet  to,  and 
doubled  the  range  of,  our  solar  systeuL  Being  employed 
in  making  a  review  of  the  sky  on  the  I3th  of  Harcb, 
1781,  he  perceived,  near  the  net  of  the  constellation  of 
Gemini,  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  luving  a  diuc 
perfectly  well  doftaad,  and  diAmig  in  appearance  from 
the  other  staia  i^eh  affiirded  the  same  qoaotity  of 
light  On  olMerring  it  with  a  telescopy  whose  magni- 
fylog  power  was  fiS2.  he  perceived  its  diameter  was 
enlarged,  while  that  of  the  stars  underwent  no  change. 
TbcHe  circumstanoee  were  sufficient  to  draw  his  atten- 
tion to  the  star,  and  nothing  more  was  reauisite  to 
enable  him  speedily  to  discover  tltat  it  bad  a  slow 
motion.  He  at  first  rapposed  it  was  a  comet ;  but  a 
more  careful  study  of  its  motions  proved  it  to  be  a 
planet  of  our  own  system,  which  revolved  round  the 
Hun  in  83^  years,  in  a  path  fax  beyond  tiie  (nbit  of  8ar 
turn,  and  at  the  distance  of  1,800,000,000  miles  fromtlie 
8un,  which  istwioe  as  far  ss  the  planet  Saturn.  To  this 
planet  he  gave  the  name  of  Qeoigium  Sidus,  in  honour 
ofOeorgelll.,  whowas  a  mnnifieent  encourager  of  hi» 
philosophical  labours,  bat  it  is  more  generally  knov  n 
by  the  name  of  Uranus,  a  Greek  word  signifying  Heaven. 

The  munificent  patronage  of  George  HI.  now  enabled 
Herscbel  to  devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  heavens ; 
and,  taking  up  bis  residence  at  Datcbet,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Windsor,  he  entered  upon  a  career  of 

(I)  Concluded  ftotn  p.  9IS. 


discovery  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  science.  On  the 
11th  of  January,  1787,  he  discovered  two  satellites  ' 
revolvingroond  the  newly  discovered  planet  of  Georgium  \ 
Sidus,  and  in  1790  and  1794  four  others.   Pursuing  his  |; 
examinations  still  further,  he  found  that  all  the  nebnlae  [ 
and  clusters  of  stars  which  had  been  pobUshed  by  pre- 
vious astronomers  could  be  reaolved  into  an  infinite 
number  of  small  stars;  and  in  examining  a  portion  of  I 
the  Milky  Way,  looking  with  amazement  at  the  glorious 
multitude  of  stars,  of  all  possible  sizes,  that  ptesented 
themselves  to  his  view,  he  made  the  calculation  that  a  ' 
belt  150  long  and  2«  broad,  (by  no  means  a  large  portion 
of  the  visible  heavens,)  contained  no  fewer  than  50,000  |' 
Stan  o^ble  of  btingdistinetly  counted.  During  these 
obsemtions  he  discovered  466  new  nebulas  or  lonunons 
elouda  compoiwd  of  stan. 

Kot  yet  satisfied  with  the  unprecedented  power  which  ' 
he  possessed  of  exploring  the  unfathomable  secrets  of 
the  heavens,  Sir  W.  Herschel  resolved  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  larger  telescopee.   Ha«Dg  accidentally 
fidled  in  two  attempts  to  construct  a  thiriy  feet  aerial 
reflector,  in  the  one  case  from  the  speculum,  wliich  was 
three  feet  in  diameter,  having  cracked  in  the  act  of  &n-  ■ 
nealing, — and,  in  the  other,  from  the  speculum  having 
been  lost  in  the  fire  from  a  fiiilure  in  Uie  furnace,  and 
his  eflforts  being  thas  in  danger  of  being  altogether 
stopped  by  the  expense  of  his  experiments,  he  obtained 
from  the  king,  through  the  mediation  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  offer  of  defraying  the  whole  ezpenae  of  | 
the  construction  of  one  still  larger,  which  waa  in- 
finitely to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
been  attempted.   He  began,  then,  the  construction  of 
his  great  telescope  towards  the  close  of  1786.    It  was  ! 
forty  feet  in  length,  with  a  Hpeculmn  four  feet  in  dia-  ■ 
meter.   After  trying  two  different  kinds  of  metal  with- 
out sueceas.  1m  at  last  auoceeded  in  casting  his  speculum 
of  a  metal  composed  of  88  parts  of  copper  and  10.7  I 
of  grain  tin.   The  tube      the  telescope  was  four  feet  1 
ten  indws  wide.   It  was  made  of  iron,  and  was  thus 
SOOOlbs.  lighter  than  if  it  had  been  made  of  wood.  , 
The  observer  was  seated  in  a  suspended  moveable  seal  ' 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  viei^  the  imsge  of  the 
object  with  a  magniiVlng  lens  or  eye-pieee.   The  focns 
of  the  nieenlnm,  or  the  place  of  the  imag^  was  within 
four  inches  of  the  lower  ride  of  the  mouUi  of  the  tube, 
and  oame  forward  into  the  air,  so  that  there  was  niaee 
for  the  part  of  the  head  above  the  eye  to  prevent  it  Itom  ' 
intercepting  many  of  the  rays  that  go  frxm  the  object  i 
to  the  mirror.   The  eye-piece  moved  in  a  tube  carried  \ 
by  a  slide  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  speculum,  and  ' 
fizod  OD  an  atynsUble  foundation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube.  The  first  time  this  magnifioent  telescope  (wliieh  . 
used  to  be  an  object  of  wonder  to  all  ttavellen  who 
passed  Slough)  was  used,  it  discovered  a  sixth  satellite 
of  Saturn,  and  in  less  than  a  month  aftcnrarda,  a  ' 
seventh. 

While  Hcrsehel  was  thus  carrying  the  reflecting 
telescope  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  a  most  important 
improvement  was  in  mx>gresB  in  the  constroction  of 
refracting  telescopes.   The  great  imperfeeUon  of  these  j 
instruments  had  arisen  from  two  causes  of  error,  to 
which  the  names  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  I 
were  given ;  the  former,  arising  itom  the  necessarily 
spherical  figure  of  the  surface  of  the  lenses  used,  every 
portion  of  which,  by  a  law  of  refraction,  did  not  form  the 
image  of  the  object  exactly  in  the  same  focus ;  and  the 
latter  arising  fnm  the  difierent  refrangiblHty  of  differ- 
ent rays  of  light,— an  optical  law  first  discovered  b\; 
Newton,  who  establisbed,  by  a  series  of  very  remarkabie 
experiments,  that  each  pencil  of  light  consistit  of  a  ' 
number  of  differently  coloured  rays,  of  which,  in  passing 
through  any  refracting  medium,  some  are  more  re-  I 
fracted,  or  bent  out  of  the  straight  course,  than  otherB ;  ' 
in  consequence  of  whidi  law  the  image  appeared  ', 
distorted,  and  tinged  with  varioos  colours,  aa  objects  I 
do  which  we  look  at  through  a  prion.    The  effect  ' 
of  both  these  sources  of  error  omnUned  is,  that  the  || 
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image  of  aoy  object  formed  by  a  BpherioalleiiB,eoiuistB 
of  a  man  of  images  of  different  colours,  and  not  coin- 
cident with  each  other.  These  imperfecticma,  which 
Newton  had  declared  to  be  incurable,  have  been  in  a 
great  meaaare  removed  by  a  very  simple  contiirance, 
probably  suggeated  by,  at  all  events  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple with,  the  construction  of  the  eye,  id  which,  in  order 
to  form  a  perfect  image  at  exactly  the  required  spot, 
the  rays  of  light  are  made  to  pass  through  media  of 
raiying  conaiBtency,  and  consequently  of  varying  refract- 
ing power.  This  was  effected  by  a  combination  of  flint 
and  crown  glass,  which  by  their  different  refracting 
power,  toge^r  corrected  Uie  chromatic  aberration,  or 
confiiuon  of  coloura  in  the  image,  and  by  the  number 
and  relative  a^iutment  several  lenses,  diminished 
the  spheiioal  aberration,  or  confusion  arising  from  the 
figure  of  the  lens.  Telescopea  of  this  conabruction  are 
called  Achromatic,  from  a  Qreek  word  mgnifying  Co- 
lourless ;  the  name  implying  that  they  correct  tho  de- 
fect arising  ^m  the  unequal  refiw;tion  of  different  raya 
of  light  which  caosed  objects  to  be  seen  tinged  with 
various  coloors.  Bat  we  cannot  follow  out  the  pro- 
gress of  tbia  great  improvement,  which  however  has 
not  been  carried  to  the  perfection  of  which,  most 
probably,  it  ia  capable,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
expenMi  of  forming  object-glasses  of  a  large  size ;  nor 
attempt  to  detail  any  of  the  more  recent  diBcoveries  to 
which  the  uao  of  powerftil  telescopes  led,  {which,  indeed, 
ia  no  part  of  the  object  of  thia  paper ;)  but  must  now 
proceed  to  aoma  aoeoont  of  tbe  lul  gnat  achievement 
in  the  construction  <rf  telescope* — that  of  the  £arl  of 
RoAse. 

The  first  improvement  to  whic^  the  Earl  of  Boese 
directed  hia  attention,  in  the  construction  of  re- 
flecting telescopes,  to  which  hia  efforts  seem  to  have 
been  confined,  was  to  correct  the  aberration  arising 
from  the  spherical  form  of  the  apeenlnm,  the  edm 
a  spherical  specolom  Itaving  neeoasarity  a  shorter  focus 
than  the  centre.  In  lenses  this  may  be  diminished, 
or  even  removed,  by  the  op;>osite  aberration  of  lensea  of 
an  opposite  form,— the  aberration  of  a  convex  lens  by 
that  of  a  concave  one,  for  example;  but  thia  remedy 
cannot  be  applied  to  specula.  To  diminish  the  spheri- 
cal aberration  in  their  case,  he  formed  the  apecnlum  of 
three  parts,  a  central  speculum,  a  ring  inclosing  the 
oentnl  speculum,  and  an  ooter  ring.  These  three  por- 
tt(ma  vere  cemented  together,  and  ground  and  polisned 
as  one  apeculum.  They  were  then  combined  by  an 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  so  that  the  first  and 
second  rings  could  be  advanced  each  a  small  fraction  of 
an  inch,  in  order  that  their  foci  should  aocurately  ooin- 
etde  with  the  focus  of  the  central  speculum.  Lord  Bosse's 
first  attempt  did  not  sDcceed  to  his  wishes,  owing  to  a 
defeet  in  the  mecbaniam,  whidi  required  fluent  ad- 
juatmeots,  as  the  smallest  shock  displaced  the  images ; 
but  be  was  more  successful  in  the  combination  of  one 
ring  with  a  central  metal,  the  two  forming  a  speculum 
of  six  inches  aperture  and  two  feet  focal  length. 

The  two  great  difficulties  attending  the  makiiur  of 
specula,  viz.,  the  preparing  a  material  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  the  proper  polish,  and  giving  to 
the  speculum  the  true  parabolic  fonn,  have  been  over- 
come by  Lord  Bosae  very  snccessfully ;  but  a  description 
of  the  experiments  by  which  he  arrived  at  success  in 
these  respects,  would  lead  us  into  matter  much  too 
technical  to  be  interesting  to  general  readers.  In  18^0 
he  completed  a  twoi^-six  foot  telescope,  from  the  ob- 
aenrationa  made  by  meana  of  which  many  important 
results  have  beoi  obtained. 

This  telescope  on  its  completion,  was  characterised 
aa  the  most  powerful  that  had  ever  been  made.  Bat  its 
properties  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  magnifioent 
proportions  of  a  second  and  more  wonderful  instrument, 
which  the  Earl  of  Koase  baa  since  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting. We  afaall  give  Uie  accoant  of  it  in  the  worda  of 
the  writer  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted  for  so  much 
of  the  infonnaUon  contained  in  thia  paper.  '*  The  in- 


itmnientwaB  seanely  oniof  biihindabefbreho  resolved 
upon  attempting  the  eonstmetion  of  another  reflector, 
with  a  speculum  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty  feet  Iod^  1 
This  magnificent  instmment  was  accordingly  under- 
taken, and  within  the  last  month  (this  was  written  in 
antumn  of  liU)  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
minaUon.  The  apeenlnm  baa  Ax  feet  of  clear  aperture, 
and  therefore  an  area  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
three-feet  speculum,  and  it  we^ba  nearly  four  tons. 
The  focal  length  is  fifty-three  feet  It  was  polished  in 
six  hours,  in  the  same  time  as  a  small  speculum,  and 
with  the  same  ^ility ;  and  no  particular  care  was  taken 
in  preparing  the  poliaber,  as  Lord  Bosse  intended  to 
repoliab  it  as  soon  as  the  focal  length  was  ascertained 
to  be  correct;  but  upon  directing  it  to  a  nebula,  the 
performance  was  better  than  he  expected,  and  he  there- 
fore has  suffered  it  to  remain  in  the  tube  for  tho  present. 

The  casting  of  a  epecnlnm  of  nearly  four  tons  must 
have  been  an  object  of  great  interest,  aa  well  as  of 
difiiculty :  but  every  difficulty  was  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided against.  In  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  metal, 
the  blocks  from  the  first  melting,  which  waa  effected  in 
three  fomacee,  were  broken  up,  and  the  pieces  from 
each  of  the  foiiwoes  were  placed  in  three  separate  casks. 
Then,  in  charing  the  crucibles  for  the  fiw  melting, 
succesdre  portiona  from  each  cask  vere  pat  into  each 
of  the  furnaces. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  metal  fnm  bending  or  chang- 
ing ita  form.  Lord  Roaae  has  introduced  a  very  ingetii- 
OOB  and  efiective  support  The  speculum  rests  upon  a 
surfoce  of  twenty-seven  pieces  of  east  Iron  of  equal  area, 
and  strongly  fVamed,  so  as  to  be  stiff  and  light  There 
are  twelve  of  these  In  the  outer  rim,  nine  in  tho  next, 
and  six  sectors  la  the  centre.  Each  of  these  pieces  is 
supported  at  its  centre  of  gravity  on  a  hemispheric 
bearing,  at  the  a^le  of  a  triangle  of  cast  iron  ;  these 
triangles  being  In  tbeir  turn  similarly  supported  at  the 
angles  of  tiiree  primaiy  triangles,  which,  again,  are 
supported  at  their  centres  of  gravity  by  three  screws, 
which  work  in  a  stroi^  Iron  frame,  and  serve  for  adjust- 
ing the  mirrors.  This  frame  carries  also  lovers  to  give 
lateral  support  to  the  speculum  in  the  same  diffused 
manner.  Thia  frame,  which  containa  the  speculum,  is 
attached  to  an  Immense  joint,  like  that  of  a  pair  of 
compasses,  moving  round  a  pin  in  order  to  give  the 
transverse  moUon  for  following  the  itar  in  right  ascen- 
sion. This  pin  U  fixed  to  the  centre-piece  between  two 
trunnions,  like  Uioee  of  an  enormous  mortar,  lying  east 
and  west,  and  upon  which  the  telescope  has  its  motion 
in  altitude.  1%  the  thune  there  is  fostoned  a  large 
cubical  wooden  box,  about  eight  feet  a  side,  in  which 
tiiero  ia  a  door  through  which  two  men  go  in  to  remove 
or  to  replace  the  oover  of  the  mirrw.  To  this  box  is 
flutened  a  tube,  whieh  Is  made  of  deal  staves,  hooped 
like  a  huge  cask.  It  is  about  forty  foet  long,  and  eight 
foet  diameter  in  the  middle,  and  Is  furnished  with 
internal  diaphragms  about  six  and  a  half  feet  in  ajwr- 
ture.  The  Dean  of  Ely  walked  thi<0(^;h  the  tube  with 
an  umbrella  up  I 

This  enormona  tube  i*  established  between  two  lofty 

! tiers  or  walls,  of  castellated  anbiteetnre,  about  sixty 
eet  high,  one  of  which  carries  an  iron  semicircle, 
against  which  the  tube  bears  when  in  the  meridian. 
The  declinations  will,  therefore,  be  given  in  this  case 
by  a  circle  and  level,  as  in  Troughton'a  transit  instru- 
ments.  The  celeatifd  object  Is  followed  in  right  ascen- 
sion by  drawing  the  teles(»pe  from  this  plane  through 
a  range  of  fourteen  feet,  with  a  long  screw,  moved 
either  by  hand,  or  by  a  clock  witii  a  rate  variable  with 
the  deolination.   The  hour-angle  will,  in  such  casea,  be 
obtained  by  another  circle  and  level.   The  otlier  pier 
carries  the  galleries  for  the  observer,  which,  for  fear  of 
producing  tremor.  Lord  Boese  was  onwilling  to  attsch 
I  to  the  tube.   The  galleries  will  consist  of  three  stages. 
I  with  some  help  from  ladders,  each  stage  being  pushed 
I  forward  in  suo^esion  from  the  top  of  the  piers, 
r   ^Hiia  immense  vfmM  of  matter,  weighing  about  twch-e 
«   ^ 
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tons,  requires  to  be  coaDterpoiaed,  and  Lord  Roese's 
arrangements  for  this  pnrpow  are  most  iBseoioualy 
contrived.  When  in  the  zenith,  the  tendency  of  the 
telescopie  to  fiUl  is  nothing,  but  on  each  aide  it  gra- 
dually increases,  and  is  a  majiimum  at  the  horizon. 
The  first  plan  of  a  counterpoise  was  this: — a  chain 
attached  to  tbo  upper  end  of  the  tube  passes  orer  a 
pulley,  and  carries  tlie  oonnterpoiae  which  roUa  on  a 
curved  railway,  which  can  be  so  formed  that  the  tele- 
-  scope  may  be  in  equilibrium  through  ita  whole  nuig& 
I  The  arraneementfi  for  this  contrivance  are  already  made, 
I  but  Lord  Boose  intends  to  tiy  a  much  simpler  method, 
(this,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  written  in  1844.)  in 
which  the  weight,  in  place  of  rolling,  is  kept  attadied 
to  a  fixed  point  by  a  guy,  bo  that  when  the  tube  is  low 
the  weight  acta  to  great  mecltanical  advantage ;  and 
when  high,  with  less  advantage.  Such  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  noble  telescope  completed  by  the  Earl 
of  Howe  a  telescope  gioaauc  even  among  the  giant 
instnunaitfl  which  premded  it"* 

The  mind  dwells  with  much  giatiflcation  upon  the 
view  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  high  rank  employed,  with 
so  much  peraeveriog  labour,  in  pursuits  so  useful  and 
so  elevating  as  those  to  which  the  Eari  of  Boese  has 
devoted  his  energies.  We  recognise  in  it  one  of  the 
true  uses  of  weal^  and  of  the  leisure  which  it  enables 
its  possessor  to  command ;  a  just  return  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  daily  toil  which  the  rich  man  einoya. 

Looking  to  the  aetoniahtng  progress  which  has  been 
made,  since  Oaliieo  first  directed  bis  glass  to  the 
heavens,  in  the  construction  of  telescopes,  and  in  obvi- 
ating the  difficulties  arising  from  the  imperfection  or 
unmanageable  character  of  the  materials  which  have  to 
be  employed  in  forming  Uicm;  looking  also  to  the 
wondemt  discoveries  which,  siiwe  that  time,  have  so 
extended  our  knowledge  of  the  worlds,  and  sung,  and 
systems,  byiriiich  the  oniverse  h  peopled ;  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent  the  mind  fh)m  running  not  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  yet  more  wonderiiil  discoveries  still  to  be  made, 
or  to  restrain  our  hopes  within  the  sober  bounds  of 
reason.  Dr.  Robinson,  speaking  of  the  first  of  Loid 
Bosse'a  large  telescopes,  says,  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
preserve  the  neoesaiiy  sobriety  of  language,  in  spei^ng 
of  the  moon's  ^^peatance  with  this  instrument,  which 
disco  vera  a  multitude  of  new  objects  at  every  point  of 
its  surfhce.  Among  these  may  be  named  a  mountunous 
tnict  near  Ptolemy,  every  ridge  of  which  is  dotted  with 
extremely  minute  craters,  Ukd  two  black  parallel  stripes 
in  the  bottom  of  AriatarchoB."  And  the  same  gentle- 
man, on  another  occasion,  in  bis  address  to  ihe  British 
Association,  on  the  24th  of  Augnst,  1843,  stated,  that 
in  tbia  telaioope  a  building  the  size  of  the  one  in  which  i 
th^  were  aasonbled  would,  under  fovourable  circum- 
Blaoces,  be  easily  viable  on  the  moon's  surface."  Another 
astronomer,  Dr.  Scoresby,  pves  the  following  still  more 
wonderful  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  as 
seen  by  means  of  the  largest  telescope,  which  we  hare 
last  described: — "With  respect  to  the  moon,  every 
object  on  its  aur&ce,  of  the  height  of  100  feet,  irea  dis- 
tinctly to  be  aeen ;  and  no  doubt  that,  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  it  would  be  so  with  objects 
sixty  feet  in  height  Chi  its  surface  were  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  rocks,  and  masses  of  stone  idmoet 
innumerable.  But  there  were  no  ugns  of  habitations 
BQch  aa  ours — no  vestiges  of  architectural  remains  to 
show  that  the  moon  is,  or  ever  was,  inhabited  by  a  race 
ct  mortals  umilar  to  ourselTes.  It  presented  no  appear- 
ance which  could  lead  to  the  suppomtion  that  it  con- 
tuned  anything  like  the  green  fiddaand  lovely  verdure 
of  this  beautiful  world  of  oars.  There  was  no  water 
viuble — not  a  sea,  or  a  river,  or  even  the  measure  of  a 
reaerroir  for  supplying  town  or  foctory ;  all  seemed 
deacdate."  This  quotation,  if  it  gives  us  no  good  reason 


(1)  The  expaiiMliiedrredby  theEui  ofRottelnUiecatutTactloii 
of  thU  nobis  iutnuDeiit,  If  w«  mmj  nlj  upon  aa  account  lateljr 
subUihod  in  tbo  nowiMpcr  called  tho  PicMal  Tbnas,  hai  not 
been  loM  than  twelva  uioosand  potrnda. 


for  expecting  that  we  shall  ever  ascertain  anything  with 
certainty  on  the  points  to  which  the  writer  lefere,  at 
least  illustrates  pretty  cleariy  into  what  a  wide  field  of 
speculation  the  minds  even  of  men  whose  judgmcntti 
are  tamed  down  by  the  severity  of  mathematical  inwes- 
ti^tion  are  driven,  by  the  excitement  of  havine  so 
wide  a  portal  opened  for  gazing  into  the  boundletui 
fields  of  apace ;  and  how  wonderful,  in  &ct,  theae  dis- 
coveriea  moat  be,  hj  wUch  such  men  are  so  greatly 
ozdted. 


TELESIL£  OF  NANCl, 

OB,  null  HEBOm . 

Thh  celebrated  and  intrepid  Dnke  of  Bargnndy.  who 
by  biaveiy  obtained  tlie  aumame  of  Charlaa  the  Bold, 
having  greatly  angmuited  his  hereditary  estates  hj  his 
unmerooa  conquests,  undertook  to  erect  them  into  a 
kingdom,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Frederick 
IT.,  Stoperor  of  GenDaay.    He  had  already  invaded 
IMcardy  and  K<»mandy,  where  he  had  eiurciaed  with  a 
fhrions  barbuify  the  righta  of  a  conqooor,  and,  hj  his 
crueltylntheBepiovinceSfhadobtained  &(mithdriinfoT^  j 
lunate  inhaUtanta  the  surname  of  the  Terrible.   Etczj   .  \ 
town  which  resisted  his  arms  was  sacked  and  pillagod, 
witbont  ai^  regard  to  either  age  or  aex.  Bveiy  gorer- 
nor  or  magistrate  who  had  refbsed  to  open  the  gmtee  <rf 
their  respective  cities  to  his  summons,  was  immediately  ' 
slain  by  nis  inibriated  troops.   In  a  word,  the  actuating 
principle  of  this  formidable  general  waa  to  conquer  hie 
enemies  by  severity,  in  order  to  terri^  otheta  into  sub-  ; 
mission.   His  TicttniooB  course  waa,  however,  checked 
by  Louis  XI.  king  of  France,  who  waa  too  wily  and 
jealous  of  his  power,  to  allow  another  to  share   it.  ' 
Charles's  ambiUon  was  then  directed  towards  those  ' 
rovincee  which  promised  him  an  eauer  conquest.    He  | 
rat  Bubdued  the  dominions  of  Sigismond,  Duk.c  of  ' 
Austria,  who  had  ruined  himself  by  fooUsh  extrava- 
gances, and  then  tiie  provinces  of  De  Ferrotte  and  . 
Alsace ;  the  acquisition  of  ihe  latter  facilitating  the  i 
invasion  of  Lorraine,  which  was  then  governed  by  the  i 
young  Duke  Ren£  II.,  grandson  to  the  good  king  Bene,  , 
Count  of  Provence  and  Anjou.   But  tlUs  young  prince  I 
was  neither  intimidated  by  the  renowned  valour,  nor  ' 
the  too  well  known  barbarity,  of  Charles  the  Bold ;  sur.  • 
rounded  by  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  people  of 
Lorraine,  who  had  fteely  chosen  him  for  their  sovweigo,  I 
Benti  11.  knew  how  to  radat  with  advantage  the  reiter-  I 
ated  attacks  of  Charles.  He  proved  to  him  that  hcndsm 
ia  not  confined  to  any  age,  and  that  often  youth,  directed 
by  valour  and  resignation,  can  brave  the  most  renowned  i 
warriors,  and  the  best  disciplined  troops.    Having  | 
formed  and  raised  many  ai^es  before  tne  principal  ' 
cities  of  Lorraine,  Charles  resolved  to  attack  Nanci,  i 
A.i>.  1476.  The  young  Dnke  had  at  this  time  repaiied 
to  the  court  of  France,  to  solicit  aanslanoe  than  Lonia  I 
XL,  but  which  this  perfidious  monarch  refused  to  grant  | 
Charles,  profiting  by  bis  absence,  commenced  to  block-  | 
ade  the  town,  wnich  waa  defended  by  the  fortificationa 
which  surrounded  it,  but  still  more  by  the  devoted  ''. 
courage  of  its  inhabitants.   The  defuico  of  Nanei  was  i 
carried  on  by  the  governor,  whoee  name  history  does  li 
not  record,  but  whose  courage  and  firmness  >igorDasIy 
resisted  Charles,  and  whose  daughter  afforded  a  noble 
and  touching  example  of  filial  heroism.   This  govcr- 
nor  bad  an  only  daughter,  named  Tfl^sile,  who  was  ' 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who,  in  order  to  ; 
watch  over  the  declining  years  of  her  beloved  fiither, 
had  rejected  many  offers  of  marriage  from  the  neigh- 
bouring noblemen,  whom  she  had  captivated  by  her 
beauty  and  virtnea.  Tfltidle'a  mother  bad  eicpiied  in 
giving  her  birth ;  the  deep  affliction  into  vhich  lier  | 
hibtx  was  pbonged  on  the  death  of  hia  beloved  com- 
panion hod,  at  the  tim^  qnite  overpowered  the  mind  of 
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ihia  sensible  and  vortbj  man,  atad  it  ma  to  the  affec- 
tionate care  of  his  daughter  that  he  owed  the  restor- 
ation <tf  hia  health  and  mental  fiutdtles.  But  how  often 
do  we  find  brave  men  to  be  the  poaBesson  of  tender  and 
aflbcUonate  heattal  And  so  it  was  with  the  fother  of 
T61&ile.  Brought  up  In  a  camp,  and  eqnsi  in  conr^ 
and  abilities  to  the  biarest  warriors  of  tne  day,  he  con- 
cealed, onder  a  countenance  denoting  firmness  and 
severity,  and  a  determined  tone  of  Toice,  a  most  seoBi- 
tire  and  amiable  dispoeilion,  which  was  always  exhibited 
in  his  domestic  life.  If  commanding  an  army,  he  was 
an  inexorable  general,  whose  look  alone  would  inspire 
with  terror,  and  wIkmo  Toice  woald  make  one  tremble ; 
but,  sittiag  at  a  fireside,  he  teaembled  one  of  the  fabled 
tutelar  deities,  whose  eyee  seemed  to  feast  on  the  liap- 
piness  of  others,  and  whose  gentle  and  endearing  man- 
ners made  him  appear  more  disposed  to  obey  than  to 
command.  Beloved  by  the  people  he  goremed,  res- 
pected by  the  sotdiw  he  conuniaded,  and  feared  by  the 
enemies  of  his  eonntty,  he  Ured  hmunind  by  evei^  one, 
and  happy  in  hiBdeserred  title  of'*Thepeq>WiFnend." 
As  he  had  by  his  noble  actions  and  unbounded  influ- 
ence over  the  people,  contributed  principally  to  the 
election  of  RenS  to  the  dukedom  of  I^rraine,  the  young 
prince  had  placed  nnlimited  confidence  in  him,  and 
^>poiuted  him  governor  of  Nand.  It  was  even  re- 
marked, that  the  young  Duke  had  publicly  evinced  such 
a  decided  admiraUon  for  TfilMle,  that  the  people  ex- 
pected to  see  her  become  the  wife  of  their  prince,  and 
Qnmd  Duchess  of  Lomdne ;  and  thut  expectation,  in- 
stead of  exciting  their  envy,  only  filled  them  with  de- 
light ;  a  feeling  so  unusual,  as  bore  ample  testimony 
to  the  tender  and  respectful  estimaUon  in  which  this 
accomplished  model  of  filial  piety  was  held  by  all  ranks 
of  the  people.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  the 
Terrible,  after  having  employed  all  the  resources  of  his 
military  genius  in  endeavouring  to  possess  himself  of 
the  suburbs  of  Nanci,  at  last  came  to  the  resolution  of 
besiegii^  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the 
absence  of  their  idolized  young  prince,  the  fiiitbfal 
Lorrainers  repulsed  for  a  long  Ume  with  advantage  the 
nnmeroiiB  attacks  of  Charles,  u  that  he  beeame  furious, 
and  determined  to  die  rather  than  raise  the  i^^e. 
Eveiy  citizen  of  Nancl  joined  the  troops  of  the  gar- 
rison, to  defend  their  hearths  and  &miUes.  The  old 
men  went  through  every  part  of  the  city,  exciting,  by 
their  example,  the  women  and  children  to  carry  every 
thing  they  could  to  the  ramparts  to  throw  down  on  their 
merciless  be^egets.  In  one  plae^,  showers  of  stones 
were  flying  fnon  the  summit  of  the  walls  on  the  be- 
siegers' heads ;  in  another,  torrents  of  boiling  oil  were 
ponred  on  them  by  women  of  every  age  and  rank — a 
whole  &mily  were  united  to  repulse  an  enemy.  And 
never  did  the  lore  of  home  and  country,  and  sworn 
fidelity  to  a  prince,  give  birth  to  such  prodigies  of 
valeur,  or  call  forth  such  heroism.  Charles,  seeing  that 
his  efforts  were  useless,  and  that  his  brave  opposers  were 
neitiier  intimidated  by  his  powerful  army,  nor  frightened 
by  his  threate,  smpended  for  a  few  da^  the  siege,  and 
proposed  a  capitulation.  He  only  required  the  sur- 
render of  Nanci,  and  promised  to  respect  their  firesides, 
and  to  protect  them  from  pillage,  protesting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  high  esteem  which  he  felt  for  a  people  who  had 
shown  themselves  so  volant  and  ftithfiil  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  concluded  his  address  hj  declaring  it  to  be 
his  highest  ambition  to  be  allied  to  so  worthy  a  people, 
and  that  his  chief  denre  was  a  lasting  peace.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  propositions  of  Charies  were  sincere ;  often 
in  his  cruel  and  ambitions  career  he  had  exhibited  some 
senribility;  virtue  was  not  totally  foreign  to  his  fiety 
spirit ;  bnt  he  was  too  often  led  astray  by  his  thirst  for 
power  and  mllitaiy  fame,  and  he  now  experienced  what 
IS  sooner  or  later  the  just  punishment  of  warriors,  who 
are  onfiuthfhl  to  their  promise  and  who  do  not  respect 
treaties,  even  at  the  nsk  of  their  lives.  Ficardy  still 
smoked  from  the  fire  with  which  this  wulike  prince 


liad  devastated  that  fine  country,  whidi  he  had  sworn  a 
hnndrcd  times  to  spare.  Normandy  groaned  under  the 
ashes  with  which  he  had  covered  its  forUle  fields,  and 
he  had  bnt  jnrt  returned  from  making  the  dly  of  Ll^ 
the  theatre  <tf  a  most  bloody  perseeution  of  its  nume- 
rous Inhabitants.  With  such  fearful  examples  of  his 
cruelty,  the  Lorruners  could  only  look  upon  the  over- 
tures of  Charles  as  a  cruel  snare,  which  they  resolved 
to  avoid.  The  valiant  governor  of  Nanci  was  the  most 
incredulous,  and,  by  his  powerful  eloquence,  as  well  aa 
by  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  ranks  of 
the  people,  determined  them  not  to  accept  his  proffered 
treaty.  All  resolved  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  a 
&itlueBB  warrior,  and  to  renst  him  vigorously.  Charles 
being  iufonued  of  the  positive  refosal  of  the  iohabi- 
tante  of  Nanci,  and,  above  all,  of  the  governor's  address, 
who  had  painted  him  in  the  strongest  and  most  insult- 
ing manner,  swore  to  be  revenged.  He  sent  agiun,  for 
the  last  time,  a  herald  to  announce  to  the  Lorrainers, 
that,  if  they  did  not  surrender  the  town  that  very  day, 
and  acknowledge  him  for  thdr  conqueror,  he  would 
commence  an  assault  on  Nanci,  and  slay  all  the  inha- 
bitants with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  This  threat  only 
served  to  irritate  them  still  more  against  him,  and  to 
redouble  their  courage.  The  governor,  assured  that  he 
would  be  the  first  victim,  but  choosing  death  rather 
than  dishonour,  walked  through  the  town  haranguing 
the  people,  collecting  troops,  and  giving  to  each  posts 
to  defend,  aa  appeared  to  him  the  beat  for  repolsing  the 
besi^ers. 

Telfoile,  who  was  as  much  in  danger  as  her  father,  as 
she  declared  she  would  never  forsake  him,  partook  of 
his  heroic  enthusiasm,  and,  following  his  example, 
harangued  the  women  and  girls  who  surrounded  her. 
She  reminded  them  of  the  sublime  pateiotiam  of  the 
women  of  Beauvais,  who  feared  not  to  partidpate  in  the 
horrors  of  the  fight,  and  who,  with  Uieir  fishers,  hus- 
bands, and  sons,  braved  every  danger  to  prevent  this 
same  Charles  the  Terrible  from  penetrating  into  their 
city,  and  exercising  his  cruelty.  "  We  have  seen,"  cried 
TeUsile,  with  the  most  fascinating  tone  of  voice, 
"mothers  offamilies  and  timid  girls  arm  themselves  with 
whatever  first  presented  itself,  carrying  to  one  place 
immense  loads,  collecting  broken  laooas  into  bundles, 
and  tying  them  tc^ther  with  their  h^,  overwhelming 
by  their  united  strength  the  soldiers  of  Qiudes,  and 
compelling  them  to  raise  the  si^ ;  they  were  not  more 
devoted  than  we  are  to  a  glorious  death ;  they  were  not 
so  many  as  we  are, — ^why  then  do  we  not  follow  the 
example  oS  those  courageous  women,  whose  actions  will 
desoend  to  the  fiuthest  posterity!  Why  then  shall  we 
not,  like  them,  save  our  city  and  our  hearths  from  the 
tyrant  f  T^leule's  discourse  made  a  lively  impression 
on  them  all ;  it  was  now,  who  should  be  her  assistant  in 
imitating  the  touching  heroism  of  the  women  of  Beau- 
vais }  Neither  the  iatigoe  of  labour,  nor  the  threats  of 
tboir  cruel  and  formidable  enemy,  nor  the  fearfiil  pros- 
pect of  an  assault,  could  intimidate  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  ^thfbl  LomineiB ;  all  determined  to  second 
them  by  their  efforts  and  courage,  and  the  wetness 
of  a  sex  BO  littie  accustomed  to  the  dangers  of  battle 
seemed  to  vanish,  as  the  moment  approached  which  was 
to  decide  for  them  victot7  or  defeat  Charles,  still 
more  enraged  by  their  persevering  resistance,  exerted 
all  his  ingenoity :  profiting  by  a  very  dark,  night  to  de- 
ceive the  bauued,  he  made  at  fint  several  ansneceBBful 
attacks  on  dlmruit  parts  of  the  ramparts,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  was  day,  collecting  the  beat  m  his  troops  before 
one  of  the  most  defenceless  bastions,  he  gave  the 
assault  with  so  much  vigour  and  impetuosity,  that  in 
less  than  two  hours  be  opened  a  breach  in  the  walls,  and 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
soldiers,  who,  like  their  leader,  were  bnmiag  with  fhi^ 
and  revenge.  He  was  going  immediately,  while  his 
rage  was  at  its  height,  to  order  the  massacre  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Nanci. 

"  Barbarian  t"  said  TSI^sile,  whom  they  had  brought 
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before  him,  "If  We  ehall  perteht  am  vboM  will  700 
TeignT 

CharieM.—"  Who  trt  thoO,  (hat  duwk  thni  to 

tomer 

Teliaile. — "  Thy  priBoner,  -who  wiabes  to  pntent  thee 
from  adding  to  the  dark  catalofoe  of  thy  «imeB." 

The  expreaaive  voice  of  TMMle,  her  beaoty,  and 
above  all,  the  noUe  indiguUion  irtileh  barned  in 
her,  nupended  for  a  moment  the  tacrj  of  Charles; 
his  first  demaod  wafl,  the  nurender  of  the  garemor, 
who,  yielding  to  the  tolieitationa  of  his  daughter,  and 
(0  the  nnanimoos  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  dlBguised 
himself  under  the  dress  of  a  simple  citisen,  and  min- 
gled amongst  the  crowd  of  Lorrainere,  who  all  songht  to 
shield  him  from  the  ferooi^  <tf  the  eon<)uaTor.  It  was 
impoeaible  for  Oharles  to  forget  hiapmmiied  Tengeaneo 
on  this  hoDoorable  victim,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  de- 
iirered  up  to  him,  promising  a  conuderable  reward  to 
whoever  should  tAe  him. 

"  You  will  not  find  one  who  will  betray  the  goT6^ 
nor,"  sud  he,  without  discorering  himself.  "  Swear 
on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  to  pardon  eve^  inhabi* 
tftnt  of  KancL"  "To  pardon  them!"  Bida  Charks 
furiously ;  "  do,  no ;  yon  all  hart  despised  my  power ; 
you  have  rejeeted  my  overtares  with  too  much  inso- 
lence for  me  to  listen  to  your  prayera  for  mercy.  If 
fate  spares  for  a  time  your  governor,  I  know  well  how 
to  diHoover  him  after  the  terrible  manner  1  treat  those 
who,  like  yoa  all,  have  dared  to  brave  me,  and  tried  to 
oppose  the  course  of  my  victories."  Then,  addressing 
the  offioevs  who  sturounded  him,  he  gave  oiden  to  deci- 
mate, instantly,  the  peqtla  of  Nand — and  then  what  a 
melaiwholy  tight  presented  itsttf  I  Men,  women,  old 
men  and  children,  all  assembled  in  a  long  row,  whieh 
extended  from  the  place  where  Charles  bad  stationed 
himself,  to  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  Brery  family  was 
gronped  t<^ther,  yonng  girls  clinging  to  their  mothers' 
arms ;  friends  standing  ude  by  side,  each  resigned  to 
the  death  which  was  to  chooee  its  victims,  and  eaeh  one 
hoping  that  &to  vonld  select  him  to  diehtplaeeoT  the 
object  that  was  dearest  to  him.  At  last,  a  hendd,  on  a 
sign  made  by  the  oonqocror,  began  to  number  the  pri- 
soners, and  those  to  whom  Uie  number  ten  came,  were  to 
be  slain  by  the  sword ;  bat  at  the  first  biting  of  Uie  htal 
decimal,  a  difficulty  arose  whieh  suntendcd  this  barba- 
rans  ezecntion.  TilMIe,  at  her  &tiier'a  side,  who  still 
was  In  disguise,  followed  with  eigenieas  every  move- 
ment of  the  herald,  she  heard  him  reekoning  aloud  every 
one,  and,  judging  too  accurately  that  the  number  ten 
would  ftX\  to  her  beloved  parent,  she  glided  gently  be- 
hind him,  and  had  the  filial  satiidaction  of  hearing  the 
Dumber  nine  &11  to  him,  and  to  herself  the  fatal  ten. 
The  goveraor  was  so  overcome  by  this  magDanlmous 
resignation  of  Ufe,  by  one  so  lovely,  admired  and  beloved, 
and  for  whom  life  had  so  many  charms,  that  he  eould 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  himself.  He  declared 
that  it  was  he  who  ought  to  die,  that  &to  had  selected 
him  for  the  victim,  and  that  he  oonld  not  allow  another 
to  die  in  bis  place.  Tel^ile,  without  saying  that  he 
was  her  father,  affirmed  that  it  was  only  by  chance  she 
guessed  his  number,  and  as  Gite  had  decreed  it  so,  she 
would  di&  The  herald  and  his  companions  not  know- 
ing which  to  believe,  bronghtthem  both  before  Charles 
for  his  deci^on.  The  touching  scene  which  ensned,  and 
the  heart-rending  debate  of  both  &ther  and  child,  as  to 
which  should  die  for  the  other,  made  the  prince  expe- 
rience an  emotion  which  he  oonld  not  prevent.  Unde- 
cided, confused,  and  not  knowing  which  side  to  take,  he 
preserved  the  most  rigid  rilrace.  **  Thou  heutalest, 
cruel  man  I"  cried  T£lteile,  with  a  coolness  and  dignity 
which  rendered  her  still  more  interesting.  "  Cause  me 
to  perish,  and  prolong  the  days  of  this  old  man,  who 
has  crowned  sixty  years  with  his  virtaes."  "Ah  I  do  not 
agree  to  her  wish,"  sud  the  governor.  "  What  are  the 
virtues  she  speaks  of  compared  to  her  noble  self-devo- 
tion, which  fills  every  heart  with  admiration,  and  at 
which  thy  own  breast  swells  witii  anoUonl" 


r^MiZf.^''3lf  lUblilM  pneiodf  thin  that  of  tia> 
old  num.' 

Qovemor. — "  Xidi  di^  of  her  exlttenee  is  marked  by  | 

her  virtues." 

TttSrUe.—"  Behold  these  white  haln  1  they  toll  thee 
of  a  head  of  a  Cuuily  who  Is  loved  and  revered  by  his 
children." 

Oovmtor. — "See  the  brightausa  of  her  yoath  and  j 
bewitsy  I  die  wonld  livo  long  to  b«  the  ornamiint  of  faar  |i 
sex ;  and  wilt  then  sacrifice  her,  to  lengthoi  the  few  daj* 
that  I  can  call  my  ownT 

"  Ah  !"  cried  T^l^sils,  seeing  the  tender  expreauon  of 
eonnteoanoe  with  which  Charies  regarded  iter.  "  Ah  ! 
oease  to  admire  in  me  what  is  but  my  duty  ;  it  is  bat 
a  daughter  who  would  fain  save  the  author  of  her  dnye. 
Learn  then,  conqueror,  he  Is  my  &ther  I" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  governor,  "  I  will  now  put  nn  [ 
end  to  your  indecision,  and  (^llge  von  to  grant  life 
to  this  model  (rf  filial  piety.   I  deliver  to  thee  that  1' 
enemy  on  whom  thou  deuredat  to  take  v»gfinac«;  1 
thoQ  seest  before  thee  the  governor  of  Nanei,  who  { 
wonld  have  given  himself  up  to  thee  before,  had  tbj 
barbarous  fury  not  refiued  to  save,  at  the  price  of 
his  bead,  his  fluthfhl  fellow  dtlzcns."  At  these  wordn. 
all  the  inhabitants,  whose  afiecUon  for  him  was  height- 
ened by  the  heroism  <tf  T^lesile,  surrounded  her  and  her 
fiither,  and  forming  a  rampart  about  them,  demanded  to 
be  allowed  to  die  In  their  place.   Never  had  CharleA 
beheld  so  touching  a  spectacle.  The  cries  of  a  suppliant 
people,  kneeling  at  his  fbet,  ready  to  die  to  save  their 
governor ;  the  tree  and  loyal  retignation  of  the  old 
man,  who  offered  himself  as  a  victim ;  the  beart-rending 

Jriee  of  TilMle,  who  swore  by  heaven  never  to  survire  1 
er  fotber;  the  astonishment  and  admiraMon  depicted  ; 
in  every  countenance ;  the  tears  &lling  from  every  eye, 
prodnced  on  the  conqueror,  and  even  on  his  soldiers,  a 
feeling  they  oonld  not  define.   At  last  the  governor, 
piercing  the  surrounding  crowd  with  Tel^e  hanging  , 
on  his  arm,  required  Charles  to  pronounce  their  fiate.  ,1 
"You  shall  neither  (rf  you  die,"  said  this  formidable  | 
warrior, "  it  would  be  indeed  too  difficult  to  decide  be-  , 
tween  yon;  you  have  penetrated  my  heart  to  ita  eoie,  || 
and,  if  It  is,  indeed,  glorious  to  conquer,  you  have  taught  ]  \ 
me  it  is  still  more  glorious  to  forgive.  Kxyoy,"  cried  be,  : 
"eivioy,  lovely  and  noble  Tfilfidle,  all  the  happiness  <:< 
which  awaits  yon,  and  receive  the  rewaid  ot  yonr  filial 
heroism,  which  shall  be  immortaliiod  by  histwy.  I 
grant  yon  not  only  the  life  of  yonr  worthy  fhther,  bat  | 
that  of  every  inliabitant  in  the  dty.  Do  not  thank  me  : 
I  owe  you  much  more  than  you  owe  to  me,  for  without 
you,  my  soul,  filled  onlywith  the  desire  of  military  glory, 
would  never  have  known  the  sweets  of  clemency,  whi^ 
f  confess,  are  superior  to  any."  These  words  of  the  con-  1 
qneror  were  received  with  transports  of  delight;  all  the 
inhabitants,  overpowered  with  their  expressions  of  gm. 
titude,  ottered  cries  of  joy,  in  which  titey  were  jomd 
by  the  soldiers  of  Charles,  who  partook  of  their  mastei^a 
emotion.    This  prince,  having  learned  by  experience 
the  valour  and  fidelity  of  the  Lorrainers,  declared  his  in- 
tention of  nuking  Manci  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
He  restored  to  the  governor  his  rank  and  prerogatives. 
T^lesile  became  more  dear  than  ever  to  her  fellow  eonn- 
trywomen.  There  was  no  bmily,  no  individoal,  who 
was  not  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  a  oheriBbed 
object,  and  perhaps  for  their  own  existence.   Her  name 
was  always  uttered  with  love  and  respect,  and,  while  she 
lived,  she  experienced  in  her  happy,  honoured,  and  vir- 
toons  life,  that  we  must  raise  our  minds  sbon  cveiy  ' 
circumstance  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  that  the 
sorest       of  escaping  danger  is  by  patting  our  entire 
confidence  in  our  God^  who  will  enable  ns  to  meet  it 
with  courage,  presenee  of  mind,  and  resignation. 
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THE  MARINER'S  COMPASS. 

Th»  vondflrftal  inrention,  or  diecomy,  which  enables 
OS  to  bring  aroiind  ub  the  producUons  of  the  farthest 
comers  of  the  globe,  is  generallT-  referred  to  the  ban- 
ning of  the  foarteeoth  century ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
anppone  th&t  the  pecaliar  qoalities  of  the  magnet  were 
known  to  the  utcients.  The  long  and  difficult  TOyages 
which  we  know  they  accomplished,  seem  almost  impos- 
sible without  the  aid  of  the  magnet  £ven  in  their 
natire  hemisphere  the  stars  were  often  clouded,  and 
consequently  useless  as  guides ;  and  in  the  Bonthem 
hemisphere,  the  strange  aspect  of  the  hoavens  mast 
have  bewildered,  instead  of  ^ding  them,  Tet  we  know 
that  the  ancients  circumnavigated  Africa ;  and  if,  in  the 
spirit  of  modem  incredulity  and  self-gratulation,  we 
deolare  their  .Toyages  to  Britoin  to  be  mere  coasting 
expeditions,  we  most  allow  the  royage  described  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  of  a  more  important  character. 
In  &ct,  mention  of  the  magnet  has  been  traced  by 
leanwd  writen,  through  clouds  and  darkness,  np  to  a 
TOiy  mnote  polod.   Huner  writes : 

"  No  irilot't  aid  FhoBkiui  tcskJi  need, 
Themselvei  ioBtiBst  with  mrm  tecurely  speed ; 
Endued  with  woatbou  ikill,  utanght  thtff  lUte 
The  purpow  sod  tba  wiU  ti  tboae  Uuj  bear; 
To  fortile  realms  and  diitant  oUmatea  go. 
And  where  each  reahn  and  oi^  lies,  ^7  know ; 
Swiftly  they  ij^  and  thro'  the  pathless  sea. 
Though  wrapt  in  donds  and  darkness,  &nd  their  way." 

This  quotation  has  been  applied  to  steam,  but  we 
think  weakly.  Plutarch  says  that  the  loadstone  was 
mentioned  by  Muietho.  We  cannot  trace  it  in  "  Cory's 
Fragments*"  that  precious  gift  to  the  unlearned  la- 
qnirer. 

Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  "  Indian.  Antiquities,"  says, 
"  The  magnet  is  mentioned  by  the  most  ancient  clas- 
sical writers,  under  the  name  of  Lapis  Heradiw,  in 
allusion  to  its  asserted  inventor,  Hercules;  and  Dr. 
Hyde  enables  me  to  affirm,  that  the  Chaldeans  and 
Arabians  hare  immemorially  made  nse  of  it  to  guide 
them  over  the  vast  deserts  that  orerspread  their  respec- 
tive countries.  According  to  the  Chinese  records,  also, 
the  Emperor,  Ching-Vang,  about  1,000  years  before 
Christ,  presented  the  ambsAsadors  of  the  King  of  Cochtn- 
China  with  a  species  of  magnetic  index.  I'he  Chinese 
called  this  Instroment  Cbinam,  a  name  by  which  they 
at  this  day  denominate  the  mariner's  compass." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  magnet ;  at  least  not  in  that  very 
early  age,  when  those  stmctures  were  raised  which  are 
stilt  the  wonders  of  the  world,  as  the  position  of  the 
great  pyramid  stands  perfect  to  the  true  north.  And 
that  nation,  enlightened,  skilfUl,  rich,  were  never  navi- 
gators; the  d^ptf  Bent  out  by  Pharaoh -Neoo  were 
manned  by  Phoenician  sailors.  It  is  probable  that  the 
magnet  was  one  of  the  inventions  of  their  eastern 
ancestors,  which  was  in  some  measure  nnnecrasary  to 
thk  Egyptians;  but  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  proved 
that  tbis  people  posaeseed  it.  Plato  calls  it,  "The  stone 
vrhich  Euripides  named  the  magnet;  and  some  call 
the  Heracliui  stone,  which  attracts  iron  rings." 

By  thus  attempting  to  show  that  the  magnet  was 
known  to  tits  anolenta,  we  do  not  at  all  endeavour 
to  detract  ftam  the  merit  of  modem  dtscoveiy.  How 
many  valuable  arts  were  buried,  or  lost,  in  the  de- 
bris of  ignonuice  which  the  flood  of  Gothio  ambition 
spread  over  Europe  1  Some  revived  slowly  imd  secretly, 
under  the  infiuence  of  monkish  seclusion;  and,  at 
length,  in  the  course  of  ages,  again  made  their  way 
to  a  more  enlarged  sph«re  <tf  Bsefhlnoss.  Others  were 


totally  and  entirely  lost,  tilt  the  searching  intellect  of 
man,  clouded,  but  not  extinguished,  gave  them  a  new 
birth.  Among  the  latter  we  nii^  reckon  telescopes, 
gunpowder,  the  magnet;  and,  at  a  much  later  period,  gas. 

The  modem  Inventor  of  the  subject  of  our  remarks 
shares  the  fate  of  the  authors  of  many  of  the  noblest 
inventions.  He  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Some 
call  him  Flavio  Qioja,  others  Girl,  a  native  of  Amalh 
in  Naples;  othere  say,  that  Mareo  Polo,  who  received 
it  in  China,  and  brought  it  to  Europe  about  1290  a.d., 
that  is,  twelve  yean  before  Gioja  introduced  it,  was  its 
first  patron  in  the  Wflstem  world.  But  the  magnetic 
needle  was  known  in  Euiops  even  before  Marco  Polo 
brought  it  from  the  last.  Vitrlanu^  Bishop  of  Ftole- 
mais,  who  died  at  Rome,  1244  a.d.,  says,  that  "  the 
needle  is  neoeesary  to  ships  j "  and,  from  some  verses  by 
a  French  poet.  In  1180  a.i>.,  giving  a  plain  description 
of  the  mariner's  box,  it  seems  that  a  contrivance  similar 
to  the  compass,  and  called  monneUe,  was  at  that 
period  in  ose  in  Vnnes.  The  British  first  so^wnded 
the  compass,  so  as  to  MiaUa  U  to  rebun  alwaya  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  the  Dntah  gara  names  to  the  divi'* 
sions  of  the  card. 

The  compass  Is  composed  essentially  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  suspended  freely  on  a  pivot,  and  containing  a 
cud,  marked  with  the  thirtpr-two  points  of  direction, 
into  which  the  horizon  is  divided,  and  which  are  thence 
called  points  q/*  tA«  compoM.  The  needle  always  points 
to  the  north,  (exoepUng  slight  variations,)  and  the 
direction  which  the  ship  is  steering  is  therefore  deter- 
mined by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  «trd.  This  apparatus 
is  enclosed  in  a  brass  box  covered  with  glass,  and  again 
freely  suspended  within  another  box,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  needle  being  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  The 
box,  <£  whatever  material  it  is  made,  must  have  no 
particle  of  iron  in  Its  constraotion.  Upon  the  same 
prindple  as  the  abon  all  opmpaasoa  are  made. 


In  Original  Poetry,  the  Nauib,  real  or  sssnmed,  of  tha  Author,  Is 
prinud  in  SmaU  Capitals  nndsr  the  tiO»;  In  SfllecUons,  It  U 
priBtod  tn  Italics  at  the  and.] 


THE  GOVERNESS. 

This,  ah  orphan,  and  desolate  1 

Treat  her  then  kindly ; 
Think  of  yonr  httle  ones — 

Vinr  her  fimlts  blindly. 
TThat  though  a  KOTernessP 

Tiaatitleof  nononrl 
Should  yon  then  Ioto  her  less. 

Or  trample  npon  her  f 

Her  blood,  as  yonr  own, 
Is  as  gentle  aad  pure ; 
And,  Bot  loi^  wtee,  ber  henn 
Seem'd  aa  certain  and  anie. 
But  death,  in  one  day, 

Clatm'd  her  fUher  and  Hother; 
She  is  now  tite  sole  sti^ 
Of  a  sister  and  brother. 

Treat  her  not  hanghtOy, 
Speak  to  her  kindly ; 
Think  of  yotur  little  ones — 
View  her  firaHa  blindly. 

Wonld  yon  tread  on  a  flower. 

To  extract  its  perfome  t* 
Tis  not  when  the  olonda  lower 

That  it  shows  its  btr  hJoom. 
The  caged  bird  sin^  sweetly. 

When  tended  with  care ; 
Bnt,  handle  it  roaghty. 

It  diea  in  despair. 
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ThoDgh  tlic  morniit;  ii  bright. 

And  the  sun  dute  his  ray, 
It  mn  run  before  night, 

Ana  be  vet «  dark  my. 
Urns,  ere  death,  your  awn  diu^hter, 

AU  friendless  may  be, 
Ai  the  poor  girl  who  taught  her 
.  To  lisp  on  yonr  knee. 

Should  her  robe  be  more  coarse, 

Ib  her  skin  the  leu  &ir  P 
Does  her  voice  lound  more  boaraa 
Than  your  own  chUd'a  ?  Declare. 
If  her  imile  *b  not  *o  elsd 
Aa  you'd  have  it  to  H ; 
Think,  that  countenance  tad 
Spodn  the  heart's  mimy. 

Tiitm  cheer  her,  not  eUde  her, 

Bat  spedc  to  her  tendet^y, 
Bmember,  yonr  Ood  above 
Idvei  her  not  alendeily. 

like  ber  now, — all  mothnlei^ 

Your  child  may  yet  seek 
The  place  of  a  ^veroeM, 

Humble  and  meek. 
Hark!  aba's  tpoken to  gnd|y — 

Yonr  eyes  Ul  with  aoom ; 
Mr  child  treated  lo  roughly ! 
Qods  I  can  it  be  home  f  " 

'beat  HEK  then  with  courtesy, 

Howmr  and  gentlcnOB, 
Be  affaUe  to  her. 
Became  sbe'i  ft  govcnwa. 

^  Ourita  Piette,  1 


TO  THE  NAUTILUS. 

Wmbu  Ansonlaa  aammcn  glowfnf 
Warm  the  deep  to  life  and  Joyanoe, 
And  lenlle  zephyrs  nlmUy  blowing 
Wanton  with  the  waves,  that  flowing 
By  many  a  land  of  ancient  glory. 
And  many  an  isle  renown'd  in  story. 
Leap  along  with  gladsome  buoyanct,— 

There,  marinere, 

Dost  thou  appear, 
In  talrj  pinnace  flashing, 
Through  the  white  foam  proudly  dsshlog. 
The  Joyous  playmate  of  the  buxom  hreeae, 
The  fearlcu  fondling  of  the  mighty  seas. 

Thou  the  light  sail  boldly  spreadeat. 
O'er  the  furrow'd  waters  gliding ; 
Thou  nor  wreck  nor  foeman  dreadett. 
Thou  nor  helm  nor  compass  needest, 
"While  the  sun  is  bright  above  thee. 
While  the  bounding  surges  love  thee. 
In  their  deepening  bosoms  hiding; , 

Thou  canst  not  l^ar, 

Small  marinere ; 
For  thon^  the  tides  with  resOeaa  motion 
Bear  thee  to  tlM  desert  ocean— 1 
Par  aa  the  ocean  stretdtes  to  the  sky— 
TIs  all  thina  own— tlsaUtby  ompsry. 

Lame  Is  art,  and  her  endeavour 
Follows  Nature's  course  but  slowly: 
fluessing,  toiling,  seeking  ever. 
Still  improving,  perhet  never- 
Little  Nautilna,  thou  sbowest 
Deeper  wisdom  than  thou  knowcst. 
Lore,  which  man  should  study  lowly: 

Bold  fidth  and  cheer, 

Small  marinere, 
Are  thine  within  thy  pearly  dwelling,— 
Tbinealaw  of  life  compelling 
Obedience,  perfect,  simple,  glad,  and  free, 
To  the  Great  WiU  that  animates  the  sea. 


infftenaneotts. 

"  I  have  here  made  onlj  a  nosegay  of  colled  floweta, 
and  have  brDucht  noUiiag  of  zay  own,  bat  iiu  string  tkat 
ties  Oum.''—MonMfne. 

TBS  QUXKK  it  BOSK. 

Jous  J  All  IX  recountfl,  with  greftt  pleasure,  that  Queen 
Tictoria  and  Prince  Albert,  aner  tiieJHe,  set  off  arm  in 
arm  through  the  Htreet«,  in  despite  of  the  bad  ireather, 
to  Tint  his  old  tutor,  his  college,  and  bin  Mends.  This 
was  traly  entering  into  the  ^irit  of  tiie  country,  and 
recalling  to  us  an  anecdote  of  the  late  lamented  Doke 
of  Orieutn.  He  called  one  morning  to  see  Atr  Scbeffir, 
the  artist.  On  asking  the  porter  if  Scheffer  me  at 
home,  tbe  janitor  replied,  "  Yoall  find  bim  on  the 
third  stoiy ;  and  since  you  are  going  up,  will  yon  be 
kind  enough  to  take  ap,  at  tbe  same  time  with  yoniwlf^ 
this  ooat  that  I  have  been  brushing  for  himt"  Tbe 
Prince  walked  ap  to  A17  Scheffer,  irith  the  latter's  coat 
apon  his  arm. — examiner  of  latt  pear. 

Trsu  are  thoosands  so  extravagant  in  th^  ideas  of 
contentment,  as  to  imagine  that  it  most  eonai^  in 
baring  entiy  thing  in  this  world  turn  oat  tho  wa>y  they 
wish— that  they  are  to  ut  down  in  hiftjdnefli^  and  fek 
themselves  so  at  ease  on  all  points,  as  to  desire  nothing 
better  and  nothing  more.  I  own  there  are  instances  ^ 
some,  who  seem  to  pass  through  the  world  aa  if  all  their 
paths  had  been  strewed  with  rose-bnds  of  delight  ;— 
bat  a  little  experience  will  convince  as,  'tis  a  £MaI 
expectation  to  go  upon.  We  are  bom  to  trouble  :  and 
we  may  depend  upon  it  whilst  we  lire  in  this  world  we 
shftU  have  it,  though  with  intermiauons ; — that  i%  in 
whatever  state  we  are,  we  shall  find  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil ;  and  therefore  the  true  way  to  contentment  U 
to  know  how  to  receive  these  certain  vicisaitndes  <rf  life. 
— the  retnma  of  good  and  evil,  so  as  neither  to  be  exalted 
by  the  one,  nor  overthrown  by  the  other,  but  to  bear 
ourselves  towards  every  thing  which  happens  with  such 
ease  and  indifference  of  mind,  as  to  haiard  as  little  » 
may  be.  This  is  tbe  tme  temperate  climate  fitted  for  t» 
by  nature,  and  in  which  every  vise  man  woold  wiih  to 
live. — Sterne. 

Hb  that  enlaigea  his  cariouty  after  tbe  wi^eb  irf  Ks- 

tare  multiplies  the  inlots  to  h^pinesa ;  and  therefore 
I  call  upon  the  younger  part  of  my  readers  to  make  use, 
at  once,  of  the  spring  of  tbe  year,  and  the  spring  of  life, 
to  acquire,  while  their  minds  may  yet  Im  imprcased 
with  new  images,  a  lore  of  innocent  pleasures,  and  as 
ardoar  for  useful  knowledge ;  and  to  remember  that  1 
blighted  spring  makes  a  barren  year,  and  that  the  Temal 
flowers,  however  beautiful  and  gay.  ue  only  intended 
by  Katare  as  preparatives  to  aotoniiiud  fraita, — Dr. 
Johnmn. 

Katobb  has  perfiectionB,  in  order  to  show  that  she  v 
the  image  of  God ;  and  defects,  in  order  to  show  thai 
she  is  onJjf  his  image. — Pascal. 

Whatitkr  God  himself  has  pleased  to  think  worth; 
of  his  making,  its  fellow-creature,  man,ahonIdnot  think 
unworthy  of  bis  knowing. — BoyU. 


*•*  The  Title  and  Index  to  tha  first  Tolnmo  nay  bo  ted,  prfcv 
lirf;  also,  ttw  Coven,  prfaa  1*.  U. 
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THE  CIN(iUE  rOKTS.' 
No.  II. 

UiaTOBIOAL  SKETCH  OV  THK  ISLS  Of  THIRXT. 

'      The  Roman,  next  tbe  PIct,  tbe  Suon,  then  the  Dane, 
All  luiJIng  at  thli  Isle,  each,  like  a  horrid  rslne, 
Defonnlng  her."  Drogton. 

The  quaiot  but  forcible  lines  we  hare  selected  for 
oar  motto,  describe  briefly  and  most  accarately  the 
hapless  destinies  of  this  much-aboaed  island,  a  short 
sketch  of  which  may  naturally  and  appropriately 
precede  our  notices  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  This 
island  is  regarded  usually  as  a  part  of  the  conti- 
oent  of  Kent;  and,  though  now  divided  therelrom 
by  only  an  insignificant  river,  was  once  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  broad  estuary,  in  which 
that  stream  which  now  forma  the  sole  division  was 
hardly  perceptible.  The  term  Thanet  has  been 
derived  from  a  Sasoa  word,  signifying  moist  or 

(1)  Continued  from  page  2S8. 


watery.  Archdeacon  Battely  deduces  the  name 
from  the  British  word  T&n,  a  fire ;  and  Lewis  says 
that  Thanet  was  called  Tenet  or  Taned-lond,  by 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  firom  tene,  a  fire  or  beacon, 
on  account  of  the  number  and  frequency  of  the 
beacons  lighted  therein,  to  give  notice  of  incursions 
of  Danes  or  pirates.  This  seems  to  be  the  most 
generally  received  interpretation  of  the  name, 
though  a  more  romantic  one  was,  that  the  term 
Thauaton,  or  Athanaton  (first  used  by  Julius 
Solinns)  was  applied  to  the  island  because  no  ser- 
pents or  venomouB  creatures  will  live  in  it.  In- 
deed it  has  been  asserted  that  the  soil  carried  else- 
where will  destroy  these  reptiles;  but  modem 
scepticism  claaaes  this  v^erable  adage  with  that 
which  tells  of  St  Patrick  charming  away  the  snakes 
of  tbe  Emerald  Isle. 

Nothing  remarkable  seems  to  have  attached 
to  the  destinies  of  the  Isle  of  llianet  from  the 
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departure  of      Romans  until  the  anirsl  of  the 

SaxoDS,  which  was  the  hinge  on  which  her  subge- 
quent  bloody  fortunes  seemed  to  turn ;  for  the 
reckless  and  profligate  ki^g,  who  sought  the  aid  of 
the  Saxon  brothers  against  enemies  he  had  not 
the  manhood  to  repel,  appointed  to  Hengist  and 
Horsa  and  their  followeni  the  Isle  of  Thanet  as 
a  residence,  besides  other  pay  and  payment,  in 
requital  of  the  aid  he  solicited.  "  With  Hengist 
and  Horsa  came  nine  thousand  Saxons,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  were  appointed  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  to  inhabit.  The  assistance  which  they  at 
first  gave  the  British  made  them  that  tketf  accounted 
the  Saxont  a*  angflt  Ment  from  heaven;  and  then 
they  allowed  them  Kent  also  for  their  inhabiting. 
Not  long  after  Hengist  obtained  of  King  Vortigem 
the  property  of  so  much  ground  as  he  could  endose 
with  a  bull's  hide ;  which,  cutting  into  thongs,  he 
there  built  the  castle  called  Thong  Castle." 

Having  obtained  this  footing,  the  wily  MvagM 
never  relinquished  it;  and  though  on  some  occa- 
sions, when  they  endeavoured  to  pursue  their  con- 
quests  further,  they  were  routed  oy  tbe  brave  und 
patriotic  prince  Vortimer,  still  they  vere  never, 
even  in  his  most  successAil  rencountera,  driven 
entirely  from  this  stronghold,  the  lale  of  Thauetj 
whither,  on  the  slightest  opening, additional  swarpta 
were  perpetually  pouring  over  from  the  Continent- 
They  were  formidable  opponents.  Thay  wer^  a 
finely  formed  race;  their  y^luw  hair"  flowed 
over  their  shoulders,  and  they  wore  close  short 
coats,  which  displayed  their  tall  symmetrical 
figures  to  the  greatest  advaaUge.  ^liey  we>e 
armed  with  long  spears,  very  small  shields,  and 
knives  hanging  at  their  breast ;  and  thus  accoutred, 
they  braved  iht  heavy  seas  in  sm^ll  riide  boats ; 
and  withal  were  so  perfectly  at  home  and  inde- 
pendent in  them  in  the  stormiest  weather,  that 
were  we  now  to  see  thena,  the  proverb  would  b« 
apt  to  suggest  itself,  "Who's  bom  to  be  hanged 
will  never  be  drowned."  It  is  said  that  thfy  wese 
80  inured  to  the  sea  that  they  almost  dreaded  the 
land ;  but  this  must  hav^  beea  bfifox^  tlwy  vrcra 
acquainted  with  T/ianei-lontie. 

Too  soon — all  tpo  soon — the  brave  prince  Vor- 
timer died  through  the  treachery  of  his  stepmother 
Rowena ;  and,  though  he  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  buried  near  the  spot  where  the  Saxons  were 
wont  to  land,  and  should  have  a  conspicuous  monu- 
ment placed  over  his  remains,  in  order  that  his  tomb 
might  firighten  th^  invaders  away,  it  does  not  ap- 

Sear  that  this  happy  result  ensued ;  but  it  is  hinted 
y  some  that  his  injunctions  were  not  obeyed. 
The  Saxon  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  arising  from  his  brave  adversary's 
death.  His  wiles  and  his  treachery  were  now 
unopposed ;  and,  as  the  historian  says,  he  must 
have  been  a  terrible  enemy.  "  If  he  took  you 
unawares,  he  was  gone  in  a  moment ;  he  despised 
opposition,  and  certainly  worsted  you,  if  you  were 
not  well  provided.  If  he  pursued,  he  undoubtedly 
caught  you ;  if  he  flew,  he  always  escaped." 

Had  the  unworthy  king  Vortigem  possessed  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  he  still  was  not  ^ited  with  shrewd- 
ness to  counteract  the  subtlety  of  his  treacherous 
ftiends.  History  recounts  how  Hengist  slew  300 
British  nobility  at  a  banquet,  and  forced  the  king, 
would  he  escape  the  same  fate,  to  yield  as  a  ransom 
not  only  Ken^  but  a  la^  tract  of  land  bordering 
thereupon,  which  was  immediate^  peopled  with 
Saxons,  and  Prided  into  East  Seui,  or  Seaxe 


(Essex) ;  South  Seaxe  (Sussex) ;  and  Middle  Seaxe  ' 
(Middlesex). 

Nor  did  ibis  gr«et  concasnoa  suffice  ^em.  Ex- 
cited perhapa^for  they  were  a  mosf  superstitious 
people — by  the  auguries  of  their  soothsayers,  who 
prophesied  that  they  should  plunder  the  country  > 
1 50  years,  and  possess  it  in  quiet  for  twice  that  i 
time,  they  put  no  limits  to  their  encroachments,  ' 
no  restraint  on  their  appetites ;  and,  following  the  i 
dictates  of  a  bloody  religion  acting  on  untutored  ! 
minds,  no  bounds  to  their  cmelty.   They  ravaged  | 
the  whole  iand  with  fire  and  sword;  buildings,  | 
public  and  private,  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  ' 
Church — the  ancient  and  then  flourishing  British 
Church — was  a  peculiar  object  of  thdr  enmity; 
the  ministers  of  religion  were  tracked  to  their  fur- 
thest retreats;  the  priests  were  slain  at  the  altars ; 
whole  hecatombs  were  raised  of  slaughtered  na- 
tives, men,  women,  and  children,  indiscriminately ; 
naguiism  resumed  its  sway ;  and  the  Saxon  lorded 
It  over  the  bleeding  isle. 

But  time  not  only  reconciled  the  heart-burnings  • 
an4  jealousies  of  the  Britons  and  their  foes,  but 
peaee  and  auietude  ameliorated  the  habits  of  the  i 
nefce  intruders  themselves  ;  and  when  Saint  Au- 
tifMStine  came  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet  on  his  mission 
of  peace,  the  Saxon  king  showed  a  heart  ripe  for 
Chfiittianity,  in  his  kind  and  courteous  bearing  l{ 
towanls  tfae  strangers.    The  mission  was  abun-  '| 
dantty  successlul ;  and  the  good  seed  had  happily 
taken  deep  root,  and  spread  abroad  in  the  land,  ere 
the  Islp  of  Thanet  again  became  the  seat  of  ruth-  i| 
less  contention  and  pitiless  strife,  from  the  aggres- 
slons  of  the  fiereo  and  savage  Danes.   If  idl  we 
read  be  true^  the  Saxons  themselves,  in  ihtar 
rudest  days,  must  have  been  mild  and  merciful  '' 
compared  with  those  "barbarous  wolves."  The 
notices  in  the  Saxon  Chronide  regarding  the 
irmptious  of  the  Daidsh  pirates,  though  verj  ,, 
brief,  ^nd  written  with  a  simplicity  almost  severe,  I' 
give  QAB  a  forcible  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the 
period.    These  notices  extend  from  AJ).  787  to  ' 
a.alOU.  I 

Though  the  Danes  did  not  confine  their  ag'gres-  > 
sions  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  (for  bloody  are  the  j 
deeds  that  other  counties  record,)  still  their  irrup- 
tions here  seem  to  have  been  more  constant,  gene-  , 
ral,  and  continuous  than  elsewhere,  and  fudly  to  !. 
have  justified  the  firequent  remark  of  the  Chroni-  1 
cles,  that "  Thanet  also  was  not  suffered  to  rest."  j 
We  learn,  that  though  they  occasionally  lived  aa  ' 
quiet  inmates  with  tne  inhabitants,  these  truces  { 
occurred  but  seldom;  and  they  frequently  and 
suddenly  (even  immediately  after  a  peace  bad  been  I 
bought  at  a  high  price)  would  summon  farther  aid 
from  home,  additional  ships  would  speedily  arrive  | 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  they  would  spoil  the  , 
country,  "  especially  the  Isle  of  Thanet"  Their 

gride  and  insolence  kept  pace  with  their  cruelty  ;  I 
le  English,  we  are  told,  were  toiling  in  the  dust,  | 
whilst  ue  Danes  revelled  in  idleness,  and  in  the  . 
luxuries  of  the  land ;  and  so  marked,  so  habitual, 
was  the  contrast,  that  "  Lord  Dane  "  (for  so  were  ' 
they  called)  became  a  popular  reproachful  ayiionyiii 
for  "lazy  lubber." 

Were  nistory  silent  or  doubtfUl  on  the  sulyect,  j 
popular  tradiuoD  would  even  now  suffice  to  point  \' 
out  the  Isle  of  Thanet  as  the  theatre  of  Danish 
contest.   Every  hillock  almost  is  referred  to  as  the 
site  of  a  comba^  or  the  place  of  the  burial  of 
Danes.  The  whole  island  is  redolent  of  th«n. 
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There  are  sereral  pillan  of  modern  mdion,  and 
now  expressly  intended  as  b«u»ns  for  mariners ; 
but  many,  or  roost  of  these*  are  supposed  ori- 
frinally  to  have  been  trophies  erected  orer  di^rent 
fields  of  battle. 

**  b  there  a  iiTei  in  the  Innd 
Ctn  Ixost  a  dear  and  guiltless  wave, 
Fore  from  the  life-blood  of  the  brave. 
Where  no  man  msfa'd  his  gorj  hand  f 
I  fear  me,  no !    la  then  a  plaiB 
By  ahepherd'B  loaely  fooMqw  trod, 
Wliere  some  huge  bean  of  native  ifl»in 
Swells  not  the  turfy  sod  P  " 

Most  richly  does  the  Isle  of  Thanet  seem  to 
have  been  endowed  with  religious  edifices,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  its  near  neighbourhood  to  the  early 
seat  of  archiepiseopal  empire,  and,  it  may  be.  to 
some  feelings  of  regard  in  St.  Augustine  and  his 
followers  for  the  place  where  they  first  found 
shelter  in  Britain.   Indeed,  tradition  is  not  back- 
ward in  ascribing  the  fertility  and  fruitiUlness  for 
which  this  island  ia  so  very  remarkable,  to  the 
coming  of  Augustine,  the  "  first  doctor  of  the 
English     and  this  may  readily  be  allowed  with- 
out assigning  anything  miraculous  or  ma^cal  to 
bis  operations.  Like  England  at  laige,  Thanet  was 
thickly  wooded ;  indeed,  many  names  in  the  island, 
even  -now,  bear  testimony  to  that  fact.   Far  from 
clearing  them  away,  the  natives  looked  upon  them 
as  their  homes,  their  refuge ;  aud,  while  these  woods 
clogged  the  atmosphere  with  vapour,  prevented  a 
tree  circulation  of  air  on  the  ground,  sod  inter- 
cepted the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  is  certain  that  the 
soil  must  have  been  damp,  unwholesome,  and  un- 
productive. It  is  well  understood  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church,  agriculture  was  stn^ed  and 
greatly  encouraged  by  its  members ;  and  that,  by 
their  skill,  science,  and  industry,  the  most  unpro- 
mising tracts  were  converted  into  smiling  and 
luinnant  gardens.    Thus  may  it  have  been  that 
the  principles  of  agriculture  were  first  introduced 
into  Thanet  by  the  Church,  and  the  adage  have 
originated  that  SL  Augustine  rendered  it  fertile. 
Fertile  it  is  now,  indeed, — most  luxuriantly  so.  It 
is  said  that  the  Flemings  first  discovered  its  natural 
aptitude  for  the  growth  of  esculent  vegetables, 
which  thrive  here  profusely;  and  it  is  uso  said 
that  the  first  market  garden  in  England  was  placed 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet   The  luxuriant  appearance 
of  the  island  is  very  much  increased  by  the  absence 
of  the  hedge-rows  and  small  divisums  which  are 
seen  in  many  other  counties.   The  country  is  all 
undulating,  and  the  sweeps  of  waving  grain  rising 
or  smking  acrording  to  the  variations  of  the  land 
for  many,  many  acres,  without  break  or  division, 
have  certainly  a  very  beautiful  efiiect   The  soil  is 
peculiar,  and.  from  that  circxunstance,  a  season  so 
vet  as  to  be  considered  unfavourable,  generally  is 
well  suited  to  Thanet ;  whence  the  old  saying — 

"  9^%tn  Eitglanti  torfngs 
Cbc  Jalanli  sings." 

This  adage  presents  a  most  courageous  achieve- 
ment in  ellipsis  ;  the  full  reading  would  be — 

"  When  England  wrings  (her  hands  for  grief} 
The  Uana  ungai" 


A  PARKWELL  VISIT  TO  THE  CHIITESB 
EXHIBITION.  . 

On  paying  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Chinese  Ex- 
hibition a  few  days  since,  (that  exhibition  being 
about  to  close  for  the  purpose  of  removal  from 
London,)  we  were  led  to  review  its  interesting 
contents  as  su^esdve  of  the  following  inquiry, — 
How  is  it  that  a  people,  possessing  the  marvellous 
skill  and  ingenuity  here  displayed,  together  with  a 
degree  of  perseverance  and  industry  ^nost  beyond 
conception, — how  is  it  that  such  a  nation  should 
have  remained,  age  after  age,  in  a  condition  nearly 
stationary,  and  without  making  those  sensible 
advances  which  might  he  expected  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  from  the  natural  and 
physical  advantages  which  arise  out  of  &e  posi- 
tion of  China  among  the  nations  of  Asia? 

A  glance  at  the  three  colossal  figures  near  the 
entrance  door  of  the  saloon  was  almost  a  sufficient 
reply.  These  figures,  which  are  eleven  feet  high, 
and  richly  gilt,  represent  the  Chinese  god  Fo,  ot 
Budha,  whose  disciples  affirm  that  he  is  one  person, 
but  has  three  distinct  forms.  These  images  are 
therefore  called  the  "  three  precious  or  pure 
Budhaa,  past,  present,  and  to  come."  The  gross 
superstitions  of  Budhism,  though  disowned  by  the 
Chinese  government,  overspread  great  part  of  the 
nation,  and  are  well  calculated  to  enslave  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  to  repress  the  aspirings 
of  the  human  intellect.  Besides  their  principal 
deity,  Budhists  have  numerous  minor  divinities, 
whose  nnmher  appears  to  be  constantly  liable  to  in- 
crease. They  wonhip  with  much  ceremony  the  idol 
Jtan-howt  "  Queen  of  Heaven,"  (called  auo  Shing- 
moo,  "  the  Holy  Mother,")  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  wonhip  of  the  Vii^n ;  and,  in  one  of  their 
idol-temples,  a  misstonary  actually  beheld  the 
priests  burning  incense  before  a  butt  o/N^oleon, 
which  had  by  some  means  or  other  come  into  their 
possession. 

The  tendency  of  Budhism  is  to  repress  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  so  as  to  reduce  men  to  a 
state  of  total  abstraction  or  quietism,  without 
passions,  and  almost  without  human  desires.  The 
common  sense  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  their 
fondness  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  prevents 
their  reception  of  all  the  abstirdities  of  Budhism ; 
they  are  mostly  o>ntent  to  leave  ^ese  things  to 
the  priests,  and  to  purchase  thdr  good  offices  for 
the  supply  of  their  own  deficiencies.   On  the 

Eriests  themselves  the  Bndhist  creed  appears  to 
ave  a  most  debasing  infiuence.  lliey  have 
nearly  all  of  them,"  says  Davis,  "  an  expression 
approaching  to  idiotcy,  which  is  probably  acquired 
iu  that  dreamy  state  in  which  one  of  their  most 
famous  professors  is  said  to  have  passed  nine 
years,  with  his  e^es  fixed  upon  a  wall!"  The 
priests  are  assoaated  together  in  monasteries 
attached  to  the  temple  of  their  god,  and  they 
encourage  the  ibrmation  of  communities  of  female 
devotees.  Between  the  priests  of  Budha  and 
those  of  the  Romish  church,  there  are  several 
strange  coimudences,  which  greatly  surprised  the 
first  Roman  Catiiolic  missionaries  to  China,  and 
led  them  to  suppose  that  the  Chinese  had,  in  some 
way  or  other,  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  practices 
of  Christian  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
persons  who  are  of  opinion  that  many  of  the 
ceremonies  and  rites  of  tlie  Romish  church  are 
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directly  borrowed  from  paganism,  are  confirmed 
in  that  opinion  by  the  fact  of  these  coinddences. 

The  priests  of  Budha  (one  of  whom  is  repre- 
sented in  full  canonicals  in  Case  II.  of  this  Ex- 
hibition) shave  the  whole  of  the  head,  practise 
celibacy,  fasting,  and  prayers  for  the  dead ;  they 
have  holy  water,  rosaries  of  beads,  which  they 
count  with  their  prayers,  the  worship  of  relics, 
a  monastic  habit,  resembling  that  of  tiie  Fran- 
ciscans, prayers  in  a  language  unknown  to  the 
people,  and  finally,  the  ivorshij)  of  the  "  queen  of 
heaven."  Their  temples  are  the  nine-storied  pagodas 
of  China,  though  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  the 
intei^or,  Beven-storied  pagodas  are  met  with. 
Wherever  these  pagodas  are  in  good  repair,  (for 
many  are  in  ruins,)  they  are  found  connected  with 
extensive  establishments,  deriving  a  portion  ot 
their  revenue  from  the  land  a4ioining.  They  are 
enriched  by  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  their  votaries, 
and  most  of  them  support  a  crowd  of  idle  and 
ignorant  priests,  but  the  government  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  maintenance.  The  doctrine  taught 
by  these  priests  is,  that  there  is  no  First  Cause, 
but  that  matter  is  etemaL  Thnr  gods  are  beings 
who  have  exalted  themselTes  by  their  merit; 
among  whom  Boodh,  the  founder  of  the  Budhist 
reh^on,  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  king  of 
Benares,  who  flourished  about  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  and  to  have  had,  in  various  ages,  ten 
incarnations.  The  heaven  of  the  Budhists  is  a 
place  of  sensual  enjoyment,  to  which  the  merit  of 
the  creature  is  to  exaJt  him,  even  to  a  rank  among 
the  demi-gods.  The  hell  of  the  Budhists  is  a 
place  of  various  degrees  of  torture,  beginning  with 
"  the  world  of  snakes."  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
Budhist  to  keep  a  sort  of  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  his  merits  and  demerits,  and  wind  np 
his  accounts  every  year.  If  the  merits  prevail, 
they  go  over  to  Uie  next  year;  if  the  demerits, 
then  he  has  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  good 
deeds  to  set  agunst  the  balance.  Among  the 
^ood  deeds,  presents  to  the  priests  and  the  temple 
Sold  a  high  rank.  The  transmigration  of  souls  is 
a  doctrine  of  the  Budhist  relipon,  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  practically  illus^ted  in  the  case  of 
the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  who  is  the  great  high 
priest  of  the  Budhists,  and  whose  soul,  on  quitting 
the  body,  ia  supposed  instantly  to  animate  that  of 
an  infant. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  reli^on  of  Badha, 
not  being  that  of  the  state,  nor  in  any  measure 
Kapported  by  the  Chinese  government,  cannot  he 
the  sole,  or  even  the  chief  cause  of  the  stationary 
position  of  the  Chinese  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth.  Let  us  then  glance  at  tiio  state 
religion  of  China,  if  we  majr  so  designate  that 
which  is  rather  a  system  of  philosophy  andpolitical 
econrany  than  of  rel^on,  having  no  priesthood 
but  the  em^peror  and  his  civil  mandarins,  and  no 
regular  religions  worship.  The  whole  system  of 
Chinese  government  is  based  on  the  doctrines  of 
Confticius,  a  phUosopher  and  statesman,  bom 
ftbont  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ. 
Moral  and  political  science  formed  the  study  of 
Confucius,  and  these  were  illustrated  by  his  tdich- 
iog  and  his  writings,  the  latter  of  which  arc 
reckoned  as  the  sacred  books  of  China,  and  con- 
tain precepts  of  acknowle^ed  wisdom,  and  rules 
of  conduct  that  are  remarkable  for  their  excellence. 
Yet  the  system  of  Confuetns,  like  every  other 
human  system  of  philosophy,  contains  much  that 


is  positively  mischievous  and  vrrong,  while  it  m 
encourages  self-sufficiency  and  pride  in  its  fol- 
lowers.   In  his  political  works  the  sage  rightly 
commences  with  morals  as  the  fonndatian  of 
politics,  and  with  the  conduct  of  an  individnal  father 
m  his  family  as  the  prototrjrpe  of  a  EOver&ga'a  I 
sway  over  his  people.   And  it  has  been  the  aim  ' 
of  Chinese  statesmen  and  rulers  to  push  to  ex- 
tremes the  paternal  authority  among  the  people, 
as  this  must  have  a  direct  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

Dr.  Morrison  remarks,  that  even  the  ethics  of 
Confticius  dwell  chiefly  on  those  social  duties  which 
have  a  political  bearing.  "  A  family  is  the  proto- 
type of  his  nation  or  empire,  and  he  lays  at  the 
bottom  of  his  system,  not  the  visionary  notions, 
which  have  no  existence  in  nature,  of  independence 
or  equality,  but  principles  of  dependence  and  ntbor- 
dinaiion,  as  of  children  toparents,  the  younger  to  j 
the  elder,  and  so  on.  These  principles  are  per^ 
petttally  inculcated  in  the  Conxudan  writings,  as 
well  as  embodied  in  solemn  ceremonials,  and  in 
apparently  trivial  forms  of  etiquette.  It  is  pro- 
bably this  feature  of  lus  doctrines  wbicSi  has  made 
him  snch  a  fhvourite  with  all  the  governments  of 
China  for  many  centuries  past,  and  down  to  this 
day.  These  principles  and  these  forms  are  early 
instilled  into  young  minds,  and  form  the  basis  of 
their  moral  sentiment;  the  elucidation  and  en- 
forcement of  these  principles  and  forms  is  the 
business  of  students  who  aspire  to  be  magistrates 
or  statesmen,  and  of  the  wealthy  who  desire 
nominal  rank  in  the  country ;  and  it  is,  in  all  like-  \ 
lihood,  owing  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  these  '■ 
principles  on  the  national  mind  and  conscience,  ' 
that  China  holds  together  the  largest  associated 
population  in  the  world." 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  gather  out  of  the  system  ' 
of  Conftidus  the  true  olgect  of  his  rehgions  belief. 
That  philosopher  had  evidently  no  great  respect 
for  the  gods,  and  did  not  profess  to  instroct  his  i 
followers  concerning  them.   His  whole  aim  seems 
to  have  been  to  raise  and  purify  the  character  of 
the  people,  to  preach  and  to  practise  those  virtues 
which  form  the  stability  of  an  empire,  as  well  as  i 
the  highest  honour  of  the  indiviauals  composing 
it  And  may  we  not  suppose  that  in  those  earnest 
endeavours  he  was  directed  and  enlightened  from 
above,  and  was  permitted  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
truths,  for  the  reception  of  which  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen were,  perhaps,  not  yet  prepared?  It 
appears  evident  that  Confucius  placed  his  trust  in 
a  Heavenly  Power,  which  he  believed  would  carry 
forward  the  work  of  reformation  in  the  empire. 
But  so  dim  were  his  views  of  the  true  nature  of 
that  power,  that  he  placed  it  on  an  quality  wiUi 
the  wisest  of  men,  and  with  the  earth  itself.  "  Hm 
sage,"  he  says,  "  is  united  with  heaven  and  earth 
so  as  to  form  a  triad.   To  be  united  to  heaven  and  i 
earth,  means  to  stand  equal  with  heaven  and 
earth."     Notwithstanding  this   assumption  of 
equality  with  the  higher  powers,  it  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  was  singularly  modest  as  to  his  own 
pretensions,  and  ever  exhibited  the  most  unpre- 
tending humility.   It  must  not,  therefore,  be  laid 
to  the  chaise  of  the  philosopher  himself,  that  his 
followers  at  the  present  day  are  remarkable  for  ' 
their  high  and  self-sufiicient  bearing  to  all  such  as  ■. 
have  not  the  honour  to  profess  the  state  rdi^on. 
Confucius  is  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  die 
Chinese,  and  in  every  city,  even  down  to  those  of 
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the  third  rank,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  him. 
He  is  called  "  the  most  holy  teacher  of  ancient 
time,"'  and,  as  his  system  of  philosophy  and 
morality  does  not  come  into  direct  coUision  with 
other  persuasions,  so  he  is  reverenced  by  the 
Chinese  generally,  whether  of  the  state  religion 
or  not  . 

The  creed  of  the  Coniitcians  of  the  present  day 
must  not  be  supposed  to  present  the  views  and 
principles  of  the  great  philosopher  vithoni  addi- 
tion of  perrerdon.  The  commentatora  on  the 
sacred  books  have  been  many,  and  they  have 
doubtless  constmed  them  on  many  occasions  in  a 
way  quite  different  from  the  intentions  of  the 
auUior.  The  mode  of  worship  in  use  at  the  present 
time  among  the  Confiidans  consists,  first,  of  the 
"  great  sacrifices  "  which  are  offered  to  "  Heaven 
and  Earth,"  but  which  are  not  allowed  by  the 
wiser  among  the  worshippers  to  be  an  adoration 
of  material  things,  but  of  an  animating  intelUgence 
which  presides  over  the  world,  rewarding  virtue 
and  punishing  vice.  The  "medium  sacrifices,"  and 
the  ''  lesser  sacrifices  "  are  offered  to  a  midtitude* 
of  objects,  such  as  the  powers  presiding  over  agri- 
culture, mumfactures,  and  the  useful  arts;  spirits 
of  deceased  statesmen,  eminent  sdiolan,  martyrs 
to  virtue,  &c  Thus  the  state  rdigion  is  indeed 
one  of  **  gods  many  and  lords  many." 

The  mwsb^  of  ''Heaven"  is  confined  to  the 
emperor  and  his  court,  and  should  one  of  the 
common  people  dare  to  assume  the  right  of  wor- 
shipping Heaven,  he  is  punished  with  eighty  blows, 
and  even  with  strangulation.  The  power  of  the 
emperor  in  interceding  for  the  people  is  supposed 
to  be  great.  On  the  occasion  of  a  great  drought 
in  the  year  1832,  the  emperor  prayed  thus:—"  I, 
the  minister  of  Heaven,  am  placed  over  mankind, 
and  made  responsible  for  keeping  the  world  in 
order,  and  tranquillizing  the  people.  Unable  as  I 
am  to  sleep  or  eat  with  composure,  scorched  with 
grief,  and  trembling  with  uixiety,  still  no  gen^ 
and  copious  showers  have  yet  descended.  .  .  I  ask 
myself  whether  in  sacrificial  services  I  have  been 
remiss — whether  pride  and  prodigality  have  had  a 
place  in  nnr  heart,  spriuing  up  there  unobserved — 
whether,  irom  length  of  lime,  I  have  become  care- 
less in  the  concerns  of  government — whether  I 
have  uttered  irreverent  words,  and  deserved  repre- 
hension—-whether  perfect  equity  has  been  attamed 
in  conferring  rewaiiis  and  inflicting  punishments — 
whether,  in  raising  mausoleums  and  laying  out 
gardens,  I  have  distressed  the  people,  and  wasted 
property — whether,  in  the  appomtment  of  officers, 
1  have  failed  to  obtain  fit  persons,  and  Uiereby  < 
rendered  government  vexatious  to  the  people — 
whether  the  lar^sses  conferred  on  the  afficted 
southern  provinces  were  properly  applied,  or  the 
people  left  to  die  in  ditches.  Prostrate  I  b^ 
Imperial  Heaven  to  pardon  my  ignorance  and  dnf 

J  ness,  and  to  grant  me  self-renovation ;  for  myriads 
of  innocent  people  are  involved  by  me,  a  single 

J  man.  My  siia  are  so  uumeroas  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  escape  their  consequences.  Siunmer  is  passed, 
and  autumn  arrived;  to  wait  longer  is  impossible. 
Prostrate,  I  implore  Imperial  Heaven  to  grant  a 
gracious  deliverance." 

There  is  a  third  sect  in  China  quite  distinct  i^om 
the  Confucians,  and  the  Budhists.  This  is  the  Taou 
sect,  so  called  from  Taou,  a  philosopher,  contem- 
porary with  Confhdna.  This  sect  is  idolatrous  and 
snperstitions,  like  the  rest,  and  its  sacred  books 


are  full  of  the  most  absurd  and  puerile  legends. 
A  priest  of  the  Taou  sect  is  represented  in  full 
dress  in  Case  II. 

Thus  the  state  of  the  Chinese,  as  to  spiritual 
and  eternal  things,  is  one  of  "gross  darkness;" 
while  the  tendency  of  their  various  superstitions 
is  to  inflate  the  mind  with  pride  and  self-import- 
ance, and  to  hinder  the  reception  of  simple  truth. 
The  wise  doctrines  of  Conradus,  indeed,  tend  to 
earthly  prosperity,  and  maintain  a  state  of  order 
uid  subordination  among  the  people;  but  all  pro- 
gress in  real  knowledge  is  sadly  encumberea  by 
false  and  superstitious  views  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
^on.  The  education  and  literature  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  has  been  much  extolled,  on  account  of  its 
universality,  as  it  regards  the  male  sex,  and  the 
sure  prospects  of  advancement  to  posts  of  honour 
which  are  held  out  to  successful  scholars.  But  the 
instruction  itself  is  extremely  limited,  and  none 
dare  swerve  from  the  prescnbed  track,  or  study 
other  matters  than  those  which  are  necessary  to 
make  them  good  subjects  of  the  empire.  All  must 
be  done  exactly  after  the  andent  manner,  and  there 
is  no  thirsting  for  new  discoveries,  or  prying  into 
the  mysteries  of  natnre.  Hie  dresses  of  Uterary 
men,  and  thdr  method  of  keeping  and  arranging 
thrir  books,  are  shown  in  Case  III.  of  the  coUectipn. 

The  Chmese  have  few  public  holidays.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  regular  observance  of  a  sabbath, 
but  there  are  feasts  dependent  on  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  greatest  of  these  is  that  of  the  New 
Year.  The  people-  sit  up  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ce<^ng  night,  letting  on  fireworks,  performing 
sacred  rites,  and  preparing  their  houses  for  the 
solemnities  of  the  new  year.  No  work  that  can 
possibly  be  omitted  is  done  for  the  first  three  days, 
and  public  business  is  suspended  for  forty  days, 
that  the  prescribed  ceremonials  may  be  duly  ob- 
served. Tickets  of  congratulation  are  sent,  and 
presents  exchanged;  crowds  repair  to  the  different 
temples,  and  visits  are  univeraaily  paid.  The  Feast 
of  Lanterns,  whidi  occurs  soon  after  this,  is  a 
general  iUnminafion  throughout  the  empire.  On 
this  occasion  a  vast  variety  of  lanterns  arc  dis- 
played, made  of  silk,  varnish,  horn,  paper,  and 
f^as,  some  of  them  having  figures  of  men  and 
animals  in  full  motion.  The  moving  power  is  the 
heated  nir  of  the  lamp,  which  turns  a  horizontal 
wheel ;  the  lamp  itself  is  simply  a  cotton  wick, 
immersed  in  a  cup  of  oil.  This  Feast  of  Lanterns 
is  represented  with  considerable  brilliancy  and 
effect  at  the  Exhibition. 

An  interesting  festival  is  held  by  the  Chinese  in 
honour  of  the  return  of  spring.  Musicians,  and 
children  decked  with  flowers,  escort  a  clay  figure 
of  the  buffalo  (the  animal  used  to  plough  the 
flooded  rice  grounds)  into  the  dty.  The  Governor 
goes  out  at  ^e  eastern  gate  to  meet  it,  and  delivers 
an  address,  in  his  capacity  of  '*  Priest  of  Spring." 
About  the  same  time  of  the  year,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  certunsacnfices,  the  emperor  goes  through 
the  ceremony  of  plou^hmg  a  few  furrows,  in  which 
he  is  followed  and  imitated  by  the  princes  and 
ministers  of  state,  in  token  of  the  protection  they 
are  willing  to  afford  to  agriculture.  The  emfiress 
also  appears  in  person  in  the  silkworm  districts; 
and,  after  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  the  inventor  of 
the  silk  manufacture,  proceeds,  mth  her  principal 
ladies,  to  gather  the  miilberry  leaves,  feed  the 
silkworms,  neat  the  cocoons  in  water,  wind  off  the 
sUl^&c.  Thedreasesofkdiesofcfistinctionftiieir 
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mode  of  trranging  their  hair,  the  cmel  distortion 
of  their  feet,  with  ipeciraens  of  their  embroiderr, 
are  to  be  seen  in  Case  IV.  of  the  Collection. 

In  some  branches  of  manufactnre,  the  Chinese? 
are  very  skilful.    In  mettds,  they  have  the  art  of 

casting  iron  into  thin  phUes,  and  of  repairing  tcs-  |  reaches  England  about  three  weeka  after  the  chimner 
sels  thas  conatmcted,  bT  means  of  a  small  furnace  :  gwallow,  with  which  it  may  hare  left  Africa,  hot,  beiag 
and  blow-pipe.  Bot  they  are  so  prqudiced  in  !  endowed  with  leas  power  of  wing,  has  been  distaneed  oa 
uronr  of  their  own  prodnctions,  that  a  better  ' 


KATURAL  HI3T0ET  Of  BIRDS. 

(No.  Vh—Comtiiwd.) 
vavntmm,  oa  swallow  rjumr. 
Th^  HouBe  MaHin  (Hirundo  Urbica).    This  speeies 


article,  if  it  has  a  foreign  fiishion  aboqt  it,  will  be 
hutUy  looked  at  They  also  make  %  white  copper, 
much  resembling  silver,  which  has  a  clo<;e  grain, 
and  takes  a  good  polish.  It  is  an  alloy  of  copper, 
cine,  and  iron,  witli  a  little  silver,  and  occasionallv 


the  joomey ;  or  the  martins  may  be  less  able  to  &« 
heavy  gales,  and  therefore  wait  till  the  winter  winil« 
bare  spent  thMr  rage.  It  is  a  more  elegant  bird  tbaa 
the  cbiinney-swallow,  presenting  to  onr  admiratioa  its 
beaatifal  snow-white  breast,  seeming  as  if  formed  to 


some  nickel,  'several  mechanics' at  work,  with  afl  |  dwell  in  the  purest  regions  of  the  air,  where  noafb\of 
their  tools  about  them,  are  represented  in  Case 
VI,  of  the  CollecUon.   The  patience  and  in^nuity 
of  the  Chinese  are  remarkably  shown  in  their  car- 
vings of  wood  and  ivory,  many  exquisite  specimens 
of  which  adorn  this  Collection.    "  Those  ivory 
balls,"  says  Davis,   "  containing  sometimes  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  others  in  the  interior,  have 
long  excited  the  surprise  of  Europeans,  and  even 
led  to  the  supposition  that  some  deception  must  be 
exercised  in  joioiop  the  exterior  balls  after  the 
others  have  been  mserted.   They  are,  however, 
really  cut  ont,  one  within  the  other,  by  means  of 
sharp,  crooked  instmraents,  working  through  the 
nnmerous  round  holes  with  which  the  balls  are 
perforated,  and  which  enable  the  workmen  to  cut 
away  the  substance  between,  and  thus  to  detach 
the  oalls  from  one  another :  after  which  the  sur- 
Ihces  are  carved.   Their  skill  and  industry  are  not 
less  shown  in  cutting  the  hardest  materials,  as 
exemplified  in  their  snuff-bottles  of  agate  and  rock- 
crystal,  which  are  hollowed  into  perfect  bottles  of 
about  two  inches  in  length,  through  openings  in 
the  neck  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter !  Bat 
more  than  this,  the  crystal  bottles  are  inscribed  on 
the  intide  with  minute  characters,  so  as  to  be  read 
through  the  transparent  substance  I " 

The  great  manufactures  of  the  Chinese  are  silk 
and  porcelain,  the  originality  of  which  is  uo- 
doabted.  Hiese  are  well  illustrated  by  the  mag- 
nificent spedmens  contained  in  ^is  Collection, 
which  cannot  be  viewed  without  gjving  h^^h  ideas 
of  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  manufacturers.  The 
specimens  of  lacquered  ware  are  also  exceedingly 
beauttfiil,  as  are  likewise  a  vast  number  of  miscel- 
laneous articles,  too  diversified  to  allow  of  descrip- 
tion. The  specimens  of  the  fine  arts  here  exhibited 
for  surpassed  our  expectations.  The  estimate  of 
Chinese  painting  has  hitherto  been  so  low,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  we  could  persuade  ourselves  of 
the  fact,  that  these  portraits  and  landscapes  are 
produced  by  native  artists. 

Altogether,  a  view  of  this  Collection  is  calculated 
to  excite  admiration  and  respect  for  the  character 
and  aUlities  of  the  Chinese,  and  an  earnest  wish 
that  the  day  may  not  be  for  distant,  when  their 
intercourse  with  Christian  lands  may  have  the 
happy  effect  of  softening  their  prejudices,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  reception  of  a  religion  which 
shall  bring  all  blessings  in  its  train,  and  quickly 
put  to  flignt  the  clouds  of  error  which  now  obscure 
the  spritual  horicon  of  China. 


taint  eould  reach  its  delicate  plamage.  It  also  exhibiu 
more  of  the  rich  purple  en  the  bick  and  wings  than 
the  firstrmentioned  bird,  prodncing  a  most  brilliant 
appearance  when  a  flock  of  these  beaatifal  birds  is  seen 
wheeling  for  honrs  together  in  the  sunlight,  which  de- 
velops every  tint  of  their  richly-coloared  wingi*.  Some 
may  deem  its  shape  less  graceful  than  the  form  of  it« 
kindred  species,  as  the  body  is  shorter  and  the  tail  lee» 
forked  ;  the  wings  are  also  deficient  in  that  sweep  whidi 
contribates  to  form  the  beautiful  movements  of  the 
chimney-swallow.  On  this  point  the  Hirundo  UrUca 
must  yield  to  the  Hirundo  Rosttca;  but  its  pleasing 
colonn  will  more  thso  eompensate  for  the  inferiority 
of  form  and  movement 

The  appellation  Urbiea,  given  to  this  martin,  deMg- 
nates  one  of  its  most  interesting  habits,  that  of  baildin^ 
against  the  waUs  of  our  houses.  This  tendency  bring* 
the  martin  into  the  closest  fimulUrity  with  man,  whe- 
ther the  nest  be  nised  under  the  weather-board  of  tha 
cottage  door,  where  the  peasant  children  gaze  with  de- 
light on  the  bright  creature,  as  with  genUe  twitter  it 
flicn  over  tbelr  curly  heads  to  its  home,  or  against  the 
wiodowH  of  the  wholar's  library",  who  oft  pauses  a  momenr 
from  thought  to  mark  its  happy  movements. 

Itisan  intercstlngsighttowatchapairirfthesehirdK 
whilst  constructing  the  netit.   At  first  there  is  evidently 
something  like  thought  respecting  the  choice  of  a  posi- 
tion.  This  being  settled,  the  birdE  begin  to  work  with 
untiring  seal.  They  do  not  bnild  through  the  whole  dar. 
but  principally  in  the  morning;  and  thus  the  work  of 
one  morning  becomes  dry  and  hardened  by  the  ensoing- 
If  the  nest  were  raised  without  such  interval^,,  the  ma»: 
would  become  too  heavy  for  the  moist  clay  to  support, 
and  fall  down ;  this  is  prevented  by  allowing  one  layer 
to  dry  before  sdding  another.   Just  apon  this  principle 
do  the  cotters  in  Devonshire  raise  thow  walls  of  earth 
which  are  often  seen  in  that  part  of  England.    After  a 
stratum  of  earth  Is  laid,  no  further  progress  is  made 
until  the  whole  part  already  formed  ia  thoroughly  dry, 
when  a  fresh  stratum  is  formed ;  f^ter  which  there  it 
another  delqr,  and  so  is  the  woi^  eontinaed  nntil  the 
building  is  completed.   Bat  how  does  the  martin  pro- 
duce that  adhesiveness  in  the  day,  which  causes  every 
part  to  cling  together  so  firmly  and  so  long  1    I^et  the 
most  skilful  mechanist  tr^'to  form  a  piece  of  earth- 
work resembling  the  martin's  nefX,  and  placed,  like 
it,  against  a  perpendicular  wall ;  be  will  soon  find  the 
attempt  hopeless.    We  will  watch  the  bird's  opeta- 
tions  in  bnilding.   Assoonasafit  place  is  selected,  we 
hear  at  the  earlient  dawn  a  constant  twittering  about 
the  spot,  fts  if  the  MrdR,  like  merry  contented  workmen, 
lightened  their  labours  by  pleasant  caroU.  Approach- 
ing, we  see  first  one  bit  of  earth,  then  another,  added  to 
the  tiny  house.   The  martin  does  not  merely  place  the 
bit  of  earth  upon  the  previously  collected  matter,  but 
works  for  some  time  kneading  the  frtth  bit  with  it« 
beak  and  chin  into  the  sobstsnceof  the  old  work.  Ait«- 
j  some  troweling  of  this  nature,  it  flies  aw^  for  more 
[  materials,  which  are  again  incorporated  into  the  pre- 
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ceding  deposit.  The  clay  etemn  to  be  moistened  in  some 
way  by  s  Bccretion  from  the  bird's  niouth-glandp!,  and 
thus  to  acquire  that  glae-like  property  which  renders  the 
nest  firm  and  dnnble.  When  well  placed,  they  will 
resist  for  yeaw  both  summer  and  winter  storms,  with 
ftll  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  wet ; 
after  which  time  it  requires  some  powerful  blows  of  a 
stick  to  effect  their  destruction.  So  vincid  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nest,  that  the  marks  of  its  adhesion  cannot 
be  obliterated  from  the  wood-work  of  a  house  without 
the  application  of  mop  and  bmah, 

"  It  wins  mr  admiration 
To  view  the  structure  of  that  little  work, 
Yon  bird's  neat.   Hark  it  well,  within,  without, 
No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  biife  to  rat ; 
Xo  uail  to  As ;  no  bodkin  to  insert ; 
No  glue  to  join ;  his  little  beak  waa  all : 
And  yet,  how  neatly  finished  1  What  nice  band, 
With  every  implement,  and  means  of  art. 
And  twea^  yrara*  apprenflcMliip  to  boot, 
Codd  make  me  anch  another  P" 

The  martins  arc  sometimes  exceedingly  unfortunate 
in  the  choice  of  a  place  for  the  nest,  raising  it  where  its 
destruction  is  ine\itable ;  an  illuatration  of  the  oft-re- 
peated remark,  that  a  little  reason  would  avoid  dangers 
which  the  finest  ftuftnet  rushes  into. 

A  ptur  began  this  year  to  build  on  tlie  top  fhune  of  a 
window,  opening  onteide  in  the  manner  of  a  door.  As 
this  window  was  shut  every  evening,  the  whole  work  of 
each  day  was  constantly  swept  off  the  ledge  by  its  closing. 
The  writer  hoped  the  birds  would  desist  from  building 
in  that  spot  after  one  or  two  instances  of  destruction 
had  occurred ;  instead  of  which,  they  pertinaciously 
repaired  erery  morning  the  minsof  the  previous  evening, 
till  after  repeated  disappointments  the  hopeless  attempt 
was  relinquished.  One  circumstance,  rendering  tliU 
pertinacity  more  remarkable,  was  the  late  hour  at  whioli 
the  window  was  opened  in  the  morning,  thus  forrinij 
the  birds  to  deh^  their  labours  some  hours  after  their 
nsual  time  of  work  had  commenced.  I  was  sorr}'  to 
disturb  or  incommode  the  Uttlo  things,  but  their  in- 
stincl^ill(^calness  had  led  them  to  a  place  whence 
their  dislodgement  was  unavoidable. 

These  nests  are  fully  occupied  during  a  season,  as 
the  martin  has  generally  two  broods  in  a  summer, 
which  Bpori;  round  the  houses  honoured  by  their  choice, 
till  the  autumnal  gales  sound  the  alarm  of  winter.  An 
the  martins  do  not  appear  to  increase  in  numbers,  such 
nnmerous  fiunilics  are  clearly  designed  to  replace  l^e 
losses  caused  by  their  migrations  to  warmer  homes. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  these  BQOw-boRome«l 
birds  perish  during  their  long  joumeyinge,  in  whicli 
they  are  necessarily  exp(«ed  to  the  fierce  winds  of  the 
tropics,  so  prevalent  during  spring  and  autumn.  The 
martins  probably  suffer  more  than  the  other  swallow', 
in  consequence  of  their  less  vigorous  powers  of  flight, 
and  Uiia  waste  is  repaired  by  the  large  families  raised 
in  a  year  by  each  imir.  Perhaps  no  birds  leave  such 
numbers  of  their  companions  dead  in  the  ocean  waters 
as  the  martins  Thus,  after  a  gay  Ufa,  amid  the  pastures, 
aud  along  the  banks  of  the  fair  winding  rivers,  of  Eng- 
land, hosts  of  the  Hirundines  perish  in  the  cold  blue 
waves  of  the  Hediterranean. 

Theiraatumnal  migration,  which  is  generally  towards 
the  end  of  October,  is  performed  in  vast  armies,  which 
gather  their  companies  leather  in  our  villages  and 
hamleU,  as  if  forming  their  battalions  for  some  grand 
struggle  with  the  elcmentu  of  nature.  The  villages  on 
the  banks  of  gentle  rivers,  and  especially  those  on  the 
willov-Mnged  margins  of  the  Thames,  swarm  with  the 
gathering  arrays,  which  send  forth  in  still  evening 
the  not  unmusical  sounds  from  a  thousand  fluttering 
wings.  None  would  willingly  believe  harsh  things  of 
these  birds  of  beauty,  but  truth-loving  philosophy  will 
not  hide  the  revelations  of  nature  behind  flimsy  veils  of 
firacy,  nor  snbstUute  the  gorgeousness  of  feble  for  the 


I  pure  and  starry  brightne!»  of  reality.  An  astronomer 
would  gain  little  by  wilfnily  closing  his  eyes  to  the 
spots  on  Ihe  sun  or  the  moon ;  nor  will  the  true  natu- 
ralist degrade  his  pursuit  to  a  collection  of  childish 
babblings,  seeking  no  end  but  the  ereitement  of  a  weak 
admiration.  What  then  must  troth  declare  of  the 
martin  1  Ho  leas  than  this,  that  these  apparently  gentle 
birds  often  leave  theiryonng  to  perish  in  the  nest,  when 
hatched  late  in  the  year,  and  provide  for  their  own 
safety  by  joining  in  the  general  migration. 

Their  nests  have  often  been  examined,  and  great 
numbers  found  to  contain  dead  birds,  or  e^vs  which 
have  been  abandoned  when  on  the  point  of  hatching. 
These  deserted  nests  are  only  found  late  in  the  year, 
when  an  irresistible  passion  impels  ihe  parent  birds  to 
abandon  objects  which,  at  other  times,  they  would 
most  fondly  have  cherished.  These  desertions  appear, 
in  some  seasons,  to  be  numerous,  as  out  of  thirty-six 
nests  examined  in  one  autumn,  fifteen  contained  dead 
birds.  Such  abandonments  of  the  young  by  a  bird  are 
singular  exceptions  to  the  general  law  which  prompts 
the  feathered  tribes  to  nurture  and  protect,  with  a  fond 
assiduity,  their  nestlings.  But  these  cases  of  apparent 
cruelty  in  the  martin  arise  from  the  strong  influence  of 
another  law,  that  of  migration  in  due  time,  upon  obe- 
dience to  which  the  existence  of  the  swallow  fkmily 
depends.  When  the  approach  of  winter  stirs  within 
the  swallow  the  workings  of  tills  principle,  all  others  , 
yield  for  a  time  to  its  overpowering  force ;  even  a  long- 
tried  aScction  for  the  young  then  submits  to  another 
impulse.  To  the  last  the  martin  watches  and  tends  it« 
nestlings.  At  length  it  sees  its  fellows  congregate, 
hears  their  signal  for  departure,  and.  seized  by  the  wild  : 
impulse,  springs  aloft,  and  joins  the  n^grating  host,  j 
whilst  its  young  are  necessarily  left  to  perish.  Our  j 
house-martin  is  not  found  in  America,  where  itn  place 
is  probably  supplied  by  the  green  martin,  {Hirurufo 
Bcrides,)  which  is  beautifully  marked  on  the  back  and 
wings  by  tints  of  green  and  blue ;  or  by  the  purple 
martin,  (Hirundo  Purpurta,)  distinguished  by  the  pur- 
plish hues  of  its  breast  and  belly.  This  last  bird  is 
sometimes  seen  in  flocks  of  two  miles  in  length,  by 
half  a  mile  in  width,  and  receives  protection  and  aheltw 
from  the  people,  who  build  compact  bird-honses  to 
attract  this  martin  to  nestle  in  their  gardens. 

Thp  Sand  Martin,  (Hirundo  Riparia.)  This  species 
resembles,  in  it«  general  habits,  the  other  members  of 
the  Swallow  family,  and  is  here  noticed  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  tendency  to  form  its  nest  in  deep  hollows 
of  rivw  banks,  or  anch  like  localiticB.  From  this  haUt  it 
has  been  ebancterised  by  the  term,  "riparia,"  which 
the  English  reader  may  translate  by  the  word  "  bank 
the  flill  name,  "  Himndo  riparia,"  ugnifjing  the  bank 
Sioallow.  This  habit  was  noted  ages  ago ;  and  Pliny 
the  Elder,  in  his  great  work  on  natural  history  and 
science,  applies  the  term  "  riparia"  to  the  sand-martin,  i 
Thos,  for  nearly  1800  years,  this  bird  has  eiyoyed  the  ' 
honour  of  an  unchanged  appellaUon.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  swallow  family,  and  comparatively  tare  in  the 
south  of  England,  though  more  frequently  seen  than 
some  imagine.  These  martins  have  not  the  bold  and 
long-sweeping  flight  of  the  other  swallows,  but  fly  in 
a  series  of  oscillations,  somewhat  resembling  the  mo- 
tions of  a  butterfly,  from  which,  {MihatM,  they  arc 
called,  in  some  partu  of  Spun,  Papition  di  MmUatjna, 
or  Mountain  Buttrrjly. 

The  nests  are  usually  formed  in  the  banks  of  ri\-eiB, 
but  are  sometimes  found  in  sand,  at  some  distance  from 
water.  The  active  bird  bores  a  winding  opening  into 
the  bank,  of  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  it  forms  a  comfortable  little  home 
for  its  young.  Some  banks  appear  to  have  an  especial 
attraction  for  these  lurds,  and  are  completely  riddled 
for  some  distance;  400  holes  having  been  counted 
within  a  space  of  eighty  yards,  in  such  banks.  The 
solitary  shores  of  the  great  American  rivers  swarm 
with  these  birds,  and  the  traveller  is  often  startled  by 
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tlto  olonds  vhich  suddenly  dart  acnwa  tho  stretm  from 

tliGir  sandy  hiding  placeB. 

By  what  means  does  the  Band-martin  pierce  thronffh 
the  solid  mateTiaU  of  a  bank  ?  The  slender  besk  Lb  the 
sole  instrument,  joined  to  perseverance ;  and  this  deli- 
cate agency  accompliahes  in  time  the  object  of  tho 
litUo  feathered  miner.  The  labour  required  in  driving 
fluch  a  tunnel  is  of  course  great,  but  the  work,  is  fLniahed 
in  a  few  days,  the  roof  with  its  arch-form  constructed, 
and  the  clumber  at  the  extremity  formed,  with  that 
iiLiti  net-skill  which  so  often  appears  in  the  works  of 
tho  feathered  eo^neers. 

TIte  Swift.  (Hirundo  Apus.)  This  species  might 
1)0  called  a  large  swallow  by  the  general  observer,  as 
its  habits  do  not  much  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
Hirundiuet.  It  is  not  classed  by  all  naturalists  amongst 
the  HimndintdiB,  receiving  a  duUnct  appellation,  (Cyp- 
nelus  Apus,)  which  is  supposed  to  characterise  tho  habits 
and  appearance  of  the  bird.  This  name  signifies  the 
foollfss  kive-imUder ;  eypeelua  expressing  its  habits  of 
building  in  holes  of  walls,  and  aput  referring  to  the 
shortness  of  the  feet.  The  farmer  name  has  been  given 
to  this  swallow  sinee  the  days  of  Aristotle,  but  the 
LInaean  name,  Hirtmdo  Apua,  aeenis  not  very  utuiuit- 
tb\o,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  respecting  the  claim 
of  the  swift  to  rank  with  the  swallows.  Linnasus 
classed  it  amongst  the  Hirundines,  but  he  applied 
the  term  apus,  or  footless,  to  the  bird,  which  is,  of 
course,  inaccurate,  and  so  br  objectionable.  C^ptdua 
Murarius  has  been  thooghb  a  fitter  designation  1^. 
Tcnuulnek,  as  murariua  denotes  the  Bwift's  habit  of 
frequenting  ancient  walls,  and  the  hollows  of  grey 
niias.  But  surely /firwifte  Murariua  is  sufficiently 
exact,  avoiding  the  error  implied  by  the  word  apva, 
and  the  fault  of  needlessly  increasing  the  number  of 
genera,  to  which  objection  the  use  of  cypaelus  does  cer- 
tainly seem  liable.  The  feet  of  the  sw^  are  so  short 
as  to  unfit  it  for  motion  on  the  ground,  on  which  it 
rarely  alights.  The  toes  are  all  in  front  of  the  foot, 
and  HO  much  curved,  as  to  resemble  the  claws  of  the 
falcon.  This  structure  enables  the  swift  to  cling  firmly 
to  the  sides  of  perpendicular  walls  and  rocks,  which 
arc  its  principal  resting-places;  and  the  feet  are  not 
dcKii^ed  for  locomotion,  but  for  a  grasping  apparatus. 
The  long  and  powerM  wings  enable  this  bird  of  the 
ury  realms  to  keep  on  the  niag  for  sixteen  beurs 
through  the  long  da\-8  of  summer,  when  it  may  be  seen 
dirtporting  at  immense  heights,  as  if  delighted  to  live 
bcYoud  the  many-voiced  din  of  earth.  Not  till  the  last 
crimson  rays  have  faded  from  the  western  clouds,  do 
the  Rwifu  aeAcend  from  their  high  paths  to  roost  in 
some  ivy-clad  tower  or  ruined  castle  waU.  Should 
sultry  wnndercloam  gather  along  the  horizon,  the 
swifts  are  seen  to  dart  to  and  fro,  with  exulting  glee, 
as  if  eager  to  mingle  in  the  strife  of  the  tempest.  Pro- 
bably such  weather  brings  within  it«  easy  reach  myriads 
of  insects,  and  hence  the  bird's  delight  at  such  times  ' 
can  be  explained  on  the  most  approved  principles  of 
utilitarianism. 

The  swift  does  not  remun  in  KngUnd  longer  than 
three  mouths,  arriving  abont  the  middte  of  Hay,  and 
leaving  in  August;  it  therefore  has  hot  one  brood  in 
the  seas<m,  wmeh  being  reared,  the  warm  regions  of  the 
South  arc  again  sought.  But,  though  the  stay  is  short, 
the  bird  retains  its  summer  home  in  memory,  returning 
year  after  year  to  the  same  places.  Dr.  Jenner  tested 
this  habit  of  the  swift,  by  taking  from  each  of  twelve 
birds  two  of  their  claws,  by  whi^  mark  he  was  able  to 
recognise  at  the  end  of  seven  yean  one  of  the  maimed 
birds  in  its  former  haunt. 

The  colour  of  the  swift  is  a  bright  black,  except  the 
chin,  which  is  white.  Tlieir  hues  become  much  dmimed 
by  the  nesting  labours,  and  they  consequently  leave  us 
in  worn  and  soiled  appareL 

This  bird  is  not  much  of  an  architect,  satiating  itself 
by  a  rude  nest    dry  T^etable  matter  and  tethers. 

Tke  Jam  SwaUow,  (Hinmdo  Bscidenta.)  Oar  li- 


mited sp&tx  prevents  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  this 
bird,  which  indeod  offers  little  to  attract  attention,  if 
its  nests  are  excepted.  Some  birds  gain  ornithological 
distinction  by  their  modes  of  Uie ;  this  derives  its  im< 
portance  from  its  house.  The  term  eactUenta  (eatable) 
applies  of  course  to  the  neat,  not  to  the  bird,  and  is 
therefore  a  clumsy  epithet  when  oonnected  with  the 
word /TinuHio.  Asiatic,  Indian,  or  Java  Swallow  would 
be  a  more  correct  destination.  The  nests  of  this  bird 
are  formed  from  certain  portions  <tf  it«  food,  uid  arc 
collected  with  the  utmost  care  by  the  native  of  the 
Chinese  seas,  who  ride  their  lives  to  procure  from  pre- 
cipitous rocks  these  priaed  specimens  of  bird-mannfiac- 
ture.  The  matter  of^  which  theee  nests  are  composed 
is  sold  in  the  Chinese  maikets,at  a  cost  equal  to  thirty 
ifiillings  of  our  money  for  a  poond's  wdght,  and  ia 
used  for  soup.  The  nests  are  reduced  to  a  substance 
resembling  isinglass,  after  twenty-four  hours*  boiling. 
More  than  2,6001bs  weight  of  these  nests  are  collected 
yearly  in  Java,  and,  as  each  nest  weighs  about  half  an 
ounce,  the  number  taken  must  be  immense.  Men  have 
thus  laid  a  swallow  under  contribution  to  increaso  their 
luxuries,  and  from  the  snbafaunee  of  a  bird's  nest  ex- 
tracted piqnauoy  for  their  dishes.  Soma  have  imagined 
these  singular  nests  to  be  fonned  ttom  the  scum  fio«t- 
LDg  on  the  sea,  or  from  8ea>planta,  but  this  supposition 
appears  unfounded. 

Ooldsmith  is  a  little  irritated  when  writing  of  this 
eastern  food,  exclaiming  sarcastically,  "  What  a  pity 
this  luxury  hath  not  been  introduced  among  joa,  and 
then  our  great  feaatets  might  be  enabled  to  eat  a  little 
more  !" 

Here  must  terminate  this  account  of  the  swallows, 

which  are  now  in  tens  of  thousands  r^oicing  amongst 
us,  and  enlivening  by  their  beautiful  forms  the  banks 
of  our  gentle  streams,  and  broad  rivers,  wliilst  over 
tangled  copses,  and  across  floweiy  meads,  these  birds  of 
brightness  wheel  in  their  fulness  of  delight. 


ASCENT  OP  THB  PETER  BOTTE  MOCNTAIN. 

Tn  folloiring  intereaUng  account  of  the  Ascent  of 
the  Peter  Botte  Mountain,  MaiuiUns,  on  the  7th 
September,  1882,  extracted  from  a  private  letter  from 
Lieutenant  Taylor,  B.  A.,  ia  taken  fVom  the  Transactions  : 
of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Sodety,  for  1832. 

"  You  are  no  doobt  aware  fnm.  my  former  letter  that 
the  Peter  Botte  has  always  been  considered  inacceodble^ 
and,  although  a  tradition  exists  of  a  man  of  that  name 
having  ascended  it  and  luring  his  Ufb  in  returning,  it 
is  seldom  beliered,  no  antlientio  account  renuUning  of 
the  &et.  A  Frenchman,  forty-two  years  ago,  declared 
that  he  bad  got  on  the  top  himself  and  made  a  hole 
in  the  rock  foraflagataff,  and  his  eoantrymen  natnrally 
believed  him ;  but  the  value  of  this  assertion  may  be 
also  Judged  of  by  the  present  narrative.  The  aaeent 
has  been  f^uent^  attempted*  and  by  sevenl  people, 
of  late  years;  once  by  the  offloenof  His  Ibyest^p's  ship 
Samazang,  who  lost  their  way,  and  found  themselves 
separated  from  the  Peter  Botte  itself  t^a  deep  idefb  in 
the  rock,  and  In  oonaeqnenee  were  compelled  to  retani. 
Captain  Lloyd,  chi^  civil  engineer,  and  your  old  fiicxtd 
Dawkins,  made  the  attempt  last  year,  and  snoeeeded  in 
reaching  a  point  between  tiie  shoulder  and  the  ae^, 
where  they  planted  a  ladder,  which  did  not,  however, 
reach  half-way  ap  a  perpendicular  fsce  of  rode  that 
arrested  thdr  progress.  This  was  the  last  attempt. 
CaptainL1oydwa8t-hen,however,aoconvineedofthepTmc- 
ticabUityof  the  undertaking  thathedetermined  to  repeat 
the  experiment  this  year,  and  aoctmlln^y  made  all  his 
preparations  by  the  b^pnning  of  this  nuutiL  On  the  6th 
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be  started  from  town,  accoTDpanicJ  by  Lieutenani  Pbil- 

fiott^i,  of  tlie  29th  llegimeat,  Ijicuttmant  Keppel, 
I.N.  (my  'old  meRsmate),  and  myself,  whom  he  asked 
to  join  him.  lie  had  previously  eent  out  two  of  hia 
overseers,  with  about  twenty-five  negroes  and  Sepoy 
convicts,  to  make  all  the  Qeeeaaary  preparations.  They 
carried  with  them  a  sort  of  tent,  and  ropes,  crowbars,  a 
portable  ladder,  provisions,  and  everytiiing  wo  could 
possibly  want  for  three  or  four  days,  as  we  intended  to 
ramaia  on  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  close  to  the 
base  of  Peter  Botte,  until  we  either  succeeded  or  were 
convinced  of  its  impossibility.  These  men  had  worked 
hard,  and  on  our  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
wc  found  the  tent  and  all  onr  tools,  kc,  safely  lodged 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Peter  Botte.  I  may  as  well 
describe  here  the  appearance  of  the  mountain.  From 
mont  points  of  view  it  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  range, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  that  part  of  the  sea-coast 
which  forms  the  l»y  of  Port  Lonis,  but  on  arriving  at 
iU  base  you  find  that  it  is  actually  separated  from  the 
r«st  of  the  range  by  a  ravine  or  cleft  of  a  tremendous 
depth.  Seen  from  the  town  (as  you  wilt  perceive  by 
the  sketch)  it  appears  a  cone  with  a  large  overhanging 
rock  at  ita  summit,  but  so  extraordinarily  sharp  and 
knife-like  is  this,  in  common  with  all  the  rocks  in  the 
Island,  that  when  seen  end  on,  as  the  sailors  say,  it 
appears  nearly  quite  perpendicular.  In  fact,  I  have 
seen  it  in  fifty  different  points  of  view,  and  cannot  yet 
assign  to  it  any  one  precise  form. — But  to  my  tale  i— 

"  We  dined  that  evening  and  slept  at  the  house  of  a 
Frenchmaif  in  the  plains  below,  and  rose  early  next 
morning,  much  cxhauBted  by  the  attacks  of  bugs.  All 
our  preparations  being  made,  we  started,  and  a  more 


picturesque  line  of  mareli  I  have  seldom  neen.  Our  van 
was  composed  of  about  lifteen  or  twenty  Sepoys  in  every 
variety  of  costume,  together  with  a  few  negroes  carrying 
our  food,  dry  clothes,  Jtc.  Our  path  lay  up  a  very  steep 
ravine,  formed  by  the  rains  in  the  wet  season,  which 
having  loosened  all  the  stones,  made  it  anything  but 

fileasant;  those  below  were  obliged  to  keep  s  bright 
ook-out  for  tumbling  rocks,  and  one  of  these  missed 
£eppel  and  myself  by  a  miracle. 

"  Prom  the  head  of  the  gorge  we  turned  off  along  the 
other  face  of  the  mountain ;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
fine  subject  for  a  picture,  to  look  up  from  the  ravine 
below,  and  see  the  long  string  slowly  picking  their 
'  kittle '  footsteps  along  a  ledge  not  anywhere  a  foot 
broad  ;  yet  these  monkeys  carried  their  loads  full  four 
hundred  yards  along  this  face,  holding  by  the  shrubs 
above,  while  below  there  was  nothing  but  the  tops  of 
the  forest  for  more  than  nine  hundred  feet  down  the 
slope. 

"  On  rising  to  the  shoulder,  a  view  burnt  upon  us 
which  quite  defies  my  descriptive  powers.  We  stood  on 
a  little  narrow  ledge  or  neck  of  land,  about  twenty  yards 
in  length.  On  the  aide  which  we  mounted,  we  looked 
back  into  the  deep  wooded  gorge  we  had  passed  op ; 
while,ontheoppo8iteBide  of  the  neck,  which  was  between 
six  and  seven  feet  broad,  the  precipice  went  sheer  down 
fifteen  hnndred  feet  to  the  plain.  One  extremity  of  the 
neck  was  equally  precipitous,  and  the  other  was  bounded 
by  what  to  me  was  the  most  magnificent  sight  I  ever 
saw.  A  narrow,  tnife-like  edge  of  rock,  broken  here  and 
there  by  ptecipitons  feces,  ran  up  in  a  conical  form  to 
about  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  ns ;  and  on  the  veiy  pinnacle  old  '  Peter  Uotte ' 
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frowned  in  all  bis  clorj-.  I  liave  done  Beveral  sketches 
of  him,  one  of  whien,  from  this  point,  1  send  by  the  same 
ehip  as  this  letter. 

"After  a  short  rest  we  proceeded  to  work.  The 
ladder  had  been  left  by  Lloyd  and  Dawkina  last  year. 
It  was  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  reached,  as  yon  may 
perceive,  about  half-way  up  a  face  of  perpendicular  rock. 
The  foot,  wldcb  was  spiked,  rested  on  a  ledge,  not  quite 
visible  in  the  sketch,  with  barely  three  inches  on  each 
side.    A  grapnel  line  had  been  also  left  last  year,  but 
was  not  used.  A  negro  of  Lloyd's  clambered  from  the  top 
of  the  ladder  by       cleft  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  do\ 
tmnting  his  weight  to  the  old  and  rotten  line.    Uc  car- 
ried a  small  cordroond  his  middle ;  and  it  was  fearfnl  to 
see  the  cool,  steady  way  in  which  he  climbed,  where  a 
single  loose  stone  or  fklse  hold  mast  have  sent  kitn 
down  into  the  abyss.   However,  be  fearleady  scrambled 
away,  till  at  length  we  heard  him  halloo  from  under  the 
neck, '  All  right'   TheM  nwroea  nae  their  feet  exactly 
like  monkeys,  gtasptng  with  them  every  prc)}«ction 
almost  as  firmly  aa  with  thdr  hands.   The  line  carried 
up  he  made  fast  above,  and  up  it  we  all  four  shiitned  in 
succession.     It  was,  joking  apart,  aw^l  work.  In 
several  places  the  ridge  ran  to  an  edg:e,  not  a  foot 
broad ;  and  I  could  as  I  held  on,  half  Ritting,  hlilf 
kneeling,  across  the  ridge,  hare  kicked  my  right  rfioo 
down  to  the  plain  on  one  idde,  and  my  left  int»  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine  on  the  other.   The  only  thing 
which  surprit^ed  me  was  my  own  steadiness  and  nfedom 
from  all  giddiness.    I  had  been  nervous  Itl  mounting 
the  ravine  in  the  morning,  but  graduaUr  I  got  so 
excited  and  determined  to  boccom,  thai  i  could  look 
down  Uiat  dizzy  height  withont  the  smalleet  aensation 
of  swimming  in  the  head:  nevertheless,  I  held  on 
uaeommonly  hard,  and  felt  very  well  satisfied  when  I 
was  under  the  neck.     And  &  more  extraordinary 
situation  I  never  was  in.   The  head,  which  is  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  rock,  about  thirty-five  feet  In  height, 
overhangs  its  base  many  feet  on  every  side,  A  ledge  of 
tolerably  level  rock  runs  round  three  sideK  of  the  batte, 
about  six  feet  in  width,  bounded  ever^-where  by  the 
abrupt  edge  of  the  precipice,  except  in  the  spot  whereit 
is  joined  by  the  ridge  up  which  we  climbed.   In  one 
spot  the  head,  though  overhanging  its  base  several  feet, 
reaches  only  perpendicularly  over  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice ;  and,  most  fortunately,  it  was  at  the  very  spot 
where  we  moonted.   Here  it  was  that  we  reckoned  on 
getUng  np.    A  commnnieatien  being  establifdied  with 
the  shonlder  by  a  double  line  of  ropea,  we  proceeded  to 
get  up  the  necessary  materid,  Lloyd's  portable  ladder, 
additional  coils  of         crowbarn,  &c.    But  now  the 
question,  and  a  puzzler  too,  wan,  how  to  get  the  ladder 
up  against  the  rock.   Lloyd  had  prepared  some  iron 
arrows,  with  thongs,  to  fire  over ;  and  having  got  up  a 
gun,  he  made  a  line  f^t  ronnd  his  body,  which  we  all 
held  on,  and  going  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  on  the 
opposite  side,  he  leaned  back  agi^nst  the  line,  and  fired 
over  the  least  projecting  part.    Had  the  line  broke, 
he  would  have  fallen  eighteen  hundred  feet.  Twice 
this  failed  ;  and  then  he  had  recourse  to  a  large  stone  with 
a  lead-line,  which  swung  diagonally,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
feasible  plan :  several  times  he  nude  beaatifhl  heaves, 
but  the  provoking  line  would  not  catch,  and  away  went 
the  stone  fiu*  down  below,  til)  at  length  jBolns,  pleased, 
I  suppose,  with  his  perseverance,  gave  ns  a  shift  of  wind 
for  about  a  minute,  and  over  went  the  stone,  and  was 
eagerly  seized  on  the  opposite  side.  'Hurrah  my  lads  ! 
st^uly's  the  word.'   Three  lengths  of  tbe  ladder  were 
put  together  on  the  ledge,  a  large  line  was  attached 
to  the  one  which  was  over  the  bead,  and  carefolly 
drawn  up,  and  finallv,  a  two-inch  rope,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  we  uuhed  the  top  of  otir  ladder,  then 
lowered  it  gently  over  the  precipice  till  it  hung  per- 
pendicularly, and  was  steadied  by  two  n^roeson  the 
ridge  below.   '  All  right ;  now  hobtt  away  ! '  and  up 
went  the  ladder,  till  the  foot  came  to  the  edge  of  our 
ledge,  wbero  ii  was  laahed  in  firmly  to  the^ck.  We 


then  hauled  away  on  the  guy  to  steady  it,  and  made  it 
fast ;  a  line  wan  passed  over  by  the  lead-line  to  bold  on 
by,  and  up  went  Lloyd,  screeching  and  hallooing,  and 
we  all  three  scrambled  after  him.  The  nnion-ja«^  and 
a  boatrhook  were  passed  up,  and  Old  £ngland*s  flag  wmved 
fhely  and  gallantly  on  the  redoubted  Peter  Botte.  No 
Sooner  was  it  seen  flying,  than  tJie  Undaunted  frig&te 
Minted  in  Uie  harbour,  and  the  guns  of  oor  sauting 
battery  reidied  ;  for  though  our  expedition  had  been 
kept  secret  till  we  started,  It  was  made  known  the 
mttniing  of  onr  ascent,  and  all  hands  were  on  the  look- 
tmi,  as  we  afterwards  learned.  We  then  got  a  bottle  of 
wine  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  christened  it  King  Willimm's 
Peak,  and  drank  his  M^esty's  health,  hands  round  the 
Jack,  and  then, '  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! ' 

"  {  certainly  never  felt  anything  like  the  exatement  of 
thai  moment ;  even  the  negroes  down  on  the  shonlder 
took  up  our  hurrahs,  and  we  could  hear  tax  below  tbe 
hint  snouts  of  the  aatonlsfaed  inhabitants  of  the  plain. 
We  were  determined  to  do  nothing  by  halves,  and 
aWotdingly  made  preparations  for  sleeping  under  the 
ttWk,  by  hanlitig  up  blankets,  pea-jackets,  brandy,  cigars, 
ftth     Meaiiwhile  our  dinner  was  preparing  on  tbe 
shotiltli^r  below,  and  about  4  v.n.  we  descended  our 
tickiifdi  tath  to  partake  of  the  portable  soup,  preaenred 
sAlmon,  sc.   Uur  party  was  now  increased  1^  Dawkins 
and  bis  bousin,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Talbot,  to  whom  we 
had  *Httett,  Inibrming  them  of  our  hopes  of  success,  but 
their  hUdK  would  not  allow  them  to  mount  to  tbe  head 
or  netk.  After  dinner,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  I  screwed 
up  my  hetres  and  climbed  up  to  our  queer  little  nest  at 
the  tW.  fallowed  by  Tom  Keppel  and  a  negro,  who 
carried  wMfte  dty  wood,  and  made  a  fire  In  a  cl«t  under 
the  roelut.    Lloyd  and  Philpotts  soon  came  up,  and  we 
b^n  to  kHange  ourselves  for  tbe  night,  each  taking 
a  glass  of  bfafady  to  begin  with.    I  bad  on  two  pair  of 
trowsers,  a  utioot  ing  waistcoat,  jaclc^et,  and  a  huge  fluah- 
ibg  jacket  over  that,  a  thick  woollen  sailor's  cap,  and  two 
blankets,  and  each  of  us  lighted  a  cigar  as  we  seated 
ourselves  to  wait  for  the  appointed  hour  for  our  signal 
of  tiucceas.   It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  look  down  tnm. 
that  giddy  pinnacle  over  the  whole  island,  lying  so  calm 
and  beautiful  in  the  moonlight,  except  where  the  broad 
black  shadows  of  the  other  mountains  intercepted  the 
light.   Here  and  there  we  could  see  a  light  twinkling 
in  the  plains,  or  the  fire  of  some  Bugar  manu&ctory ,  but 
not  a  sound  of  any  sort  reached  us,  except  au  occasiooal 
shout  from  the  party  down  on  the  shoulder  (we  foor 
being  the  only  ones  above).   At  length,  in  the  dlreetion 
of  Port  Louis,  a  bright  flash  was  seen,  and  after  a  long 
interval,  the  snllen  boom  of  the  erening  gun.  We  then 
prepared  our  pre-arranged  signal,  and  whizz  went  arocket 
from  our  nest,  lighting  up  for  an  instant  the  peaks  of  the 
hills  below  us,  and  then  leaving  us  in  darkness.  We  next 
burnt  a  blue  Hg^t,  and  nothing  can  be  ctmceived  more 
perfectly  beautiful  than  the  broad  glare  agunat  the 
overhanging  rock.   The  wild-looking  group  we  made 
in  our  uncouth  habiliments,  and  the  narrow  ledge  on 
which  we  stood,  were  all  distinctly  shown,  while  many  of 
the  tropical  birds,  frightened  at  our  vagaries,  came  glanc- 
ing by  in  the  light,  and  then  swoop^  away  screeching 
into  the  gloom  below,  for  the  gorge  on  our  left  was  daik 
as  Erebus.    We  burnt  another  blue  li^t  uid  threw  np 
two  more  rockets,  when  our  laboratfor  being  exluuutec^ 
the  patient-looking  insulted  moon  had  it  aU  her  own 
way  again.   We  now  rolled  ourwivesup  in  our  blankets, 
and  having  lashed  Philpotts,  who  is  a  determined  sleep- 
walker, to  Keppel's  leg, we  tried  tosleep,butitblewetrong 
before  tbe  morning  and  was  very  cold.    We  drank  all 
oor  brandy,  and  kept  tucking  in  the  blankets  the  whole 
night  without  success.   At  daybreak  we  rone,  stiff,  cold, 
and  hungry,  and  I  shall  conclude  briefly  by  saying,  that 
after  about  fbur  or  fire  hours'  hard  work,Ve  got  a  hole 
mined  in  the  rock,  and  sunk  the  foot  of  oui;twelTe-foot 
ladder  deep  in  this,  lashing  a  water-barrel  as  a  landmark 
at  tbe  top,  and  above  all  a  long  staff  with  the  onion- 
jack  flying.    We  then  in  turn  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
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ladder,  to  take  a  last  look  hi  a  r'levr  ench  as  ire  might 
never  see  again,  and  bidding  adten  to  tlie  Bc«ne  of  our 
toil  and  triamph,  descended  the  ladder  to  the  neck,  and 
easting  off  the  gnys  and  haaling  lines,  ent  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  top. 

"  In  order  to  save  time  and  avoid  danger,  we  now  made 
fast  a  line  from  the  neck  to  the  shoulder  as  tight  a« 
possible,  and  banging  on  our  traps  by  means  of  ring!>, 
launched  them  one  b;  one  from  the  top,  and  down 
they  flew,  making  the  line  smoke  again.  All  were  thus 
eonrmd  safely  to  the  shoulder,  except  one  unlucky  bag, 
containing  a  lot  of  blankets,  my  spy-glasa,  and  sundry 
other  articles,  which  not  being  firmly  fixedj  broke  the 
preventer-line  and  took  its  departure  down  to  Pample- 
moosses.  We  at  length  dencended,  and  reached  the 
shoulder  without  any  accident,  except  that  of  the 
blankets,  not  a  ropo  line  being  left  to  show  where  we 
got  np.  We  then  breakfiuted,  and  after  a  long  and 
somewhat  troublesome  descent,  got  to  the  low  country, 
and  drove  in  Lloyd's  carriage  to  town,  where  we  were 
most  cordially  welcomed  by  all  onrconntrymen,  though, 
I  believe,  we  were  not  quite  so  warmly  greeted  by  the 
French  inhabitsntn,  who  are  now  constrained  to  believe 
that  their  conntiTman  alone  did  not  achieve  the  feat, 
and  that  the  British  ensign  has  been  the  fint  to  ware 
oTerthe  redoubtable  Peter  Botte." 


\  POPULAR  TEAB-BOOE. 
September  n.—-ftut  at  S)t  jnatt(eb. 

St.  Hatthbw  snfiered  martyrdom  at  Nadabar,  about 


the  year  80.  His  festival  was  instituted  1090,  and  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Church  of  England.  On  this  day  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  governors  of  the  several 
mjt\  hospitals  in  London,  attend  divine  service,  and  hear 
a  sermon  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Ken^te  Street ; 
they  then  repair  to  the  great  ball  in  Christ's  Ho^ital, 
where  two  orations  are  delivered,  one  in  Latin  and  the 
other  in  English,  by  the  two  senior  scbolars  of  the 
gTBmmar-Bchool,  and  afterwards  partake  of  an  elegant 
dinner. 

September  2S  has  obtained,  in  Shcrlwme,  Dorset, 
the  name  of  "tolling  day,"  in  commemoration  of  the 
deftth  of  John,  Lord  Oigby,  baron  Digby,  of  Sberbome. 
and  earl  of  Bristol,  in  the  year  1698,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  following  wish  expressed  in  a  codicil  annexed 
to  his  lordflbip's  will.  "  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  out 
of  my  Bud  estate,  to  the  parish  church,  the  yearly  sum 
of  ken  pounds,  to  l>c  paid  by  my  successors,  lords  of  the 
said  manor  for  the  timo  being,  at  and  upon,  or  within 
forty  days  after,  the  feast  days  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, and  of  the  Annunciation  of  oar  Blessed  Lady  St. 
Muy  the  Virgin,  by  equal  portions,  yearly  and  for  ever, 
and  to  be  employed  and  bestowed  by  the  churvbwardeus 
of  the  said  parish  for  the  time  being,  with  the  consent  of 
the  lord  of  the  said  manor  for  the  time  being,  in  keeping 
in  good  repair  the  chancel,  and  towards  the  reparations 
of  the  rest  of  the  said  church,  yearly  and  for  ever; 
provided  that ....  the  aud  churcfawardens  for  the  time 
being  shall  cause  the  lai^t  bell  in  the  tower  of  the 
said  church  to  be  tolled  six  full  hours,  that  is  to  say, 
from  five  to  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  from 
twelve  o'clock  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  on  that  day  of 
the  said  month  whereon  it  shall  be  my  lot  to  depart  this 
life,  evwy  year  and  for  ever :  otherwise  this  gift  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum  shall  determine  and  be  void."  This 
coatom  ia  annually  observed,  but  not  to  the  extent 
alKive  directed  ;  the  tolling  of  the  hell  being  limited  to 
two  hoan  instead  of  six,  U  begins  to  toll  at  tlx  o'clock, 
and  continues  till  seven  in  the  morning,  when  six  men, 
who  toll  the  bell  for  church  service,  repair  to  the  man- 
sion of  the  present  Earl  IMgby,  with  two  large  stone 
jars,  which  are  ihen  filled  with  some  of  his  lordship's 
strong  beer,  and  are  taken,  with  a  qnantity  of  bread  and 


cheese,  to  the  church  by  the  tollBrs,  and  equally  divided 
smongst  them,  together  with  a  small  remuneration  in 
monev,  paid  by  the  churchwardens,  as  a  compensation 
for  their  labour.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  bell  is  8g:iin 
tolled  till  one,  and  in  the  evening  divine  servive  is 
solemnized  at  the  church,  and  a  lecture  suited  to  the 
occafion  delivered,  for  which  aermon  the  vicar  is  paid 
thirty  pounds,  provided  by  the  will  of  the  above  donor. 

Septeti^  29.— ;f cnt  Of  ^t.  /Bit^ael  anb  all  angrts. 
Michaelmas-day  is,  In  England,  one  of  the  four  quar- 
terly torms,  or  quarter  days,  on  which  rents  are  paid. 
"  It  has  long  been,"  remarks  Brand,  "  Mid  still  continues 
the  custom  at  this  time  of  the  year,  or  Ihereaboutu,  to 
elect  the  governors  of  towns  and  cities,  the  civil  guur- 
diuia  of  we  peace  of  men,  perhaps,  as  Bourne  supposes, 
because  the  feast  of  angels  naturally  enough  brings  to 
our  minds  the  old  opinion  of  tutelar  spirits,  who  li:i\-c, 
or  are  thought  to  have,  the  particular  charge  of  certain 
bodies  of  men,  or  districts  of  country,  and  also  that 
every  man  has  his  guardian  angel,  who  attends  liim 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from  the  moment  of  his 
coming  in,  to  his  going  out  ol' life." 

In  connexion  with  the  above  practice,  a  singular 
usage  exists  at  Kidderminster.  On  the  election  of 
a  luiiliff,  the  inhabitants  assemble  in  the  principal 
streets  to  throw  cabbage-stalks  at  each  other.  Tlic 
town-house  bell  gives  signal  for  the  affray.  This  is 
called  "lawless  hour."  This  done,  the  baillfl-clect 
and  corporation.  In  their  robes,  preceded  by  drums 
and  fifes,  visit  the  old  and  new  bailiffs,  constablcj^, 
kc,  attended  bj  the  mob.  In  the  mean  time  the 
most  respectable  fiunllies  in  the  neighbourhood  arc 
invited,  to  meet  and  fling  apples  at  them  on  their 
entrance.  The  foregoing  account  is  taken  from  the 
"Gentleman's  Mi^azine"  for  1790.  That  the  above 
mirthful  ceremonial,  with  some  alterations,  is  still 
retained  at  Kidderminster,  we  learn  from  a  correspon- 
dent to  Heme's  "  Every  Dt^  Book,"  who  states  that  the 
ma^trates  and  other  officers  of  the  town  are  annually 
chosen,  and  the  first  Monday  ^ter  the  l^'east  of  St. 
Michael  Is  the  day  of  their  inauguration ;  in  celebration 
of  which,  they  each  of  them  cause  to  be  thrown  to  the 
populace,  (who  assemble  to  the  amount  of  some  thou- 
sands,) from  the  windows  of  their  houses,  or  sometimes 
fh>m  the  town-hall,  a  large  quantity  of  apples,  in  the 
whole  often  amounting  to  from  twenty  to  thirty  potw, 
(baskets  containing  five  pecks  each.)  This  practice, 
(the  writer  goes  on  to  observe)  occasions,  of  course,  a 
kind  of  prescriptive  holiday  in  the  town,  and  any  one 
having  the  temerity  to  refuse  his  apprentice  or  senani 
leave  to  attend  the  "  apple  throwing,"  would  most  pro- 
bably have  cause  to  repent  such  an  invasion  of  right. 
A  rude  concourse,  therefore,  fills  the  streets  which  are 
the  scenes  of  action,  and  recounte  is  had  by  the  crowd 
to  the  flinging  about  of  old  shoes,  cabbage  stalks,  and 
almost  every  accessible  kind  of  missile ;  till  at  length 
the  sashes  are  raised,  and  the  "  gift^  of  Pomona  "  begin 
to  shower  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  multitude.  Woe 
be  to  the  unlucky  wight  who  may  chance  to  ride  through 
the  town  during  the  introductory  part  of  this  custom  ! 
No  sooner  does  he  appear,  than  a  tiiousand  aims  are 
taken  at  him  and  his  horse,  or  carriage,  and  the  poor 
treveller  "  sees,  or  dreams  he  sees, "  (if  ignorant  of  the 
practice,)  the  inhahitanta  of  the  whole  town  raised  to 
oppose  his  single  progr^,  without  being  able  to  form 
the  most  distant  idea  of  their  motive  for  so  doing. 

The  old  custom  of  eating  goose  on  MichaelmasKlay  has 
much  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries.  Brady 
remarks  that  this  festival  "  is  no  longer  pccniiar  for 
that  hospitality  which  we  are  tau^t  to  believe  formerly 
existed,  when  the  landlords  used  to  entertain  their 
tenants  in  their  great  halls  upon  gfe*e :  then  only  kept 
by  persons  of  opnlenee,  and  of  course  considered  ax  a 
peculiar  treat,  as  was  before  the  case  at  Marti  nmn.--, 
which  was  the  old  regular  quarterly-day ;  though,  as  gcc^  c 
are  esteemed  to  be  in  their  greatest  perfection  in  the 
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aatumiul  Beamn,  there  are  but  few  fiunilies  who  totally 
neglect  the  andent  ftshlon  of  making  that  bird  a  part 
oftheirTepaBtontbefiesUTaI(^t$t3Cicliael.''  Thereia 
a  cnrrent,  bat  erroneons  tale,  aaaignin^  to  Qoeca  EUia- 
beth  tiie  introdaction  of  this  caHtom  of  the  day.  Being 
on  her  way  to  Tilbttry  Fort,  on  the  29th  September, 
1588,  Bhe  IB  alibied  to  have  dined  with  Sir  Nerille 
Homfrerille,  at  his  seat  near  that  place,  and  to  lutre 
partaken  of  a  goose,  which  the  knight,  knowing  her 
taste  for  high-seasoned  dishes,  had  provided ;  that  afler 
dinner,  she  drank  a  hal^pint  bumper  of  Bntgondy  to 
the  destroeUoQ  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  soon  after 
which  ^e  received  the  joyfiil  tidings  that  her  wishes 
had  been  falfilled that,  being  delighted  with  the 
event,  she  commemorated  the  day  annually  by  having 
a  goose  for  dinner,  in  imitation  of  Sir  Neville's  enter- 
tainment;— and  that,  consequently,  the  coort  adopted 
the  like  piaeUo^  which  soon  became  general  through- 
out the  1ungd<mL  This  anecdote  is  a  strong  proof  that 
the  mage  was  sanctioned  by  royalfy  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Bess,  bat  there  is  evidrace  that  it  was  practised 
long  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Among  other  services  John  dc  la  Hay  was  bound  to 
render  to  WiUiam  Bamaby,  lord  of  Lastres,  in  the 
coanty  of  Herefbrd,  for  a  pucel  of  the  demesne  lands, 
one  goose  fit  for  the  lord's  dinner  on  the  feast  of  St 
Michael  the  Archani^el.  And  this,  as  early  as  the 
tenth  year  of  King  Kdward  the  Fourth.  The  custom 
may  have  ori{;inated  in  a  habit,  among  the  rural  te- 
naotiy,  of  brini^ing  a  good  stubble  goose  with  their  rent 
to  the  landlord  at  Michaelmas,  in  the  hope  of  making 
him  lenient  In  the  "  Podes "  of  Qearge  Gascoigne, 
1.^75,  are  the  following  stauas : — 
"  And  whrn  the  tenants  corop  to  pajr  tbrir  ipuuteT's  rent, 

'I'hey  bring  some  fowl  at  Hidsntnmer,  a  dish  of  fish  in  Lent, 

At  ChriitmBS  a  capon. 

And  KHDewhat  sue  at  New-year's  tide,  for  fear  their  tease 

[fly  loose." 

"  We  may  suppose,"  observes  a  writer  before  quoted, 
"that  the  selection  of  a  goose  for  a  present  to  the 
landlord  at  Michaelmas,  would  be  ruled  by  the  bird 
being  then  at  its  perfection,  in  conoequence  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  stubble  feeding.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  general  custom  of  having  a  goose  for  dinner 
on  Michaelmas  day  might  arise  from  the  multitude  of 
tbcHC  prcsenttt,  as  landlords  would  of  course.  In  most 
cases,  have  a  few  to  spare  for  their  friend;^"  In  Poor 
fiobin's  Almanac  for  1695,  under  September,  are  these 
qu^nt  lines : — 

"  Gme  iiott  J»  /JrtV  primf  traton  are. 

Which,  if  wrll  ronated,  are  good  Cue  - 

Yrt,  however,  friends  talce  hpcd, 

lluw  too  much  on  them  yon  fpi-d. 

Lest,  when  as  yonr  tonsuec  run  loose. 

Your  disconrae  do  mellof  gooie'' 

An  amnaing  contributor  to  "  The  World  "  remarks, 
that  "  when  the  reformation  of  the  Kalendar  was  in 
8,:;itation,  to  the  great  dingust  of  many  worthy  persons, 
who  urged  how  great  the  harmony  was  in  the  old  esta- 
blishment between  the  holidays  and  their  attributes,  (if 
I  may  call  them  so,)  and  what  confusion  would  follow  if 
MicHASLH&s  Dat,  for  instance,  was  not  to  &e  ceUbraUd 
iphen  sivhbie-gefw  are  in  their  higheM  perfeetum ;  it 
was  replied,  that  such  a  propriety  was  merely  imaginary, 
and  would  be  lost  of  itMlf,  even  without  imy  alteration 
of  the  kalendar  by  authority :  for  if  the  errors  in  it  were 
suffered  to  go  on,  they  would,  in  a  certain  number  of 
y.ar8,  produce  such  a  variation,  that  we  should  be 
mourning  for  good  King  Charles  on  a  ^se  thirtieth  of 
Januaiy,  at  a  Ume  of  year  when  our  ancestors  used  to 
be  tombUng  over  head  and  heela  in  Oreenwich-paric  in 
honour  (tfAVliitsantide;  and  at  length  be  choosing  king 
and  queen  for  Twel^  Night,  when  we  ought  be  admir- 
ing the  London  'Prentice  at  Bartholomew  Fair." 

,Sfptfir^>er  30. — On  this  day,  or  if  it  fiiU  on  a  Sunday, 
on  the  Monday  following,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London  proceed  from  Guildhall,  and  the  two  shcriSs 


with  their  comMnies  from  their  respective  halla,  snd 
embark  on  the  Thames  in  their  state  baiges,  and  thus 

S,  in  aquatic  state,  up  the  river  to  Palace-yard.  They 
id  therc^  and  repair  to  the  court  of  Exchequer.  Here 
they  are  received  by  the  Cursitor  Baron,  and  haring 
arranged  themselves  upon  the  tiers  and  benchen,  and 
doly  saluted  the  Bench,  the  Recorder  presents  the  new 
sherifis  to  the  Court  The  several  writs  and  ^pearances 
an  then  read  by  the  fiecorder  and  cleric,  and  ordered  bj 
the  Court  to  be  recorded  and  filed,  and  the  sherifi,  and 
tlM  senior  nnder-sheriff,  take  the  usual  oaths.  The 
crier  of  the  court  then  steps  forward,  and  makes  the 
proclamation  for  the  one  who  does  homage  for  the 
sheriff  of  London,  to  "  stand  forth  and  do  his  duty ;  ' 
when  the  senior  alderman  below  the  chair  rises,  and  an 
officer  (the  usher)  of  the  coort  hands  to  him  a  bill-hook  ; 
the  officer  then  takes  a  small  bondie  of  sticks,  which  he 
holds  in  both  hands,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the 
table,  while  the  aldennan  strikes  it  and  cuts  it  asander. 
The  bill-hook  is  then  exchanged  for  a  small  hatchet,  and 
a  similar  bundle  of  sticks  severed  in  like  manner.  The 
sticks  provided  for  the  occasion  are  about  twice  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  black-lead  pencil,  and  half  the 
thickness.   Each  bundle  consists  of  about  eif^t  or  ten 
sticks,  tied  together,  at  both  ends,  with  red  tape  ;  wd 
so  thin  are  the  peeled  twigs,  that  a  \ery  slignt  Uow 
suffices  for  their  separation.  In  the  above  ceremony  the 
senior  alderman  does  eoit  and  service  for  the  corpora- 
tion of  London,  as  tenant  of  a  manor  in  Shropshire,  in 
token  of  its  having  been  customary  for  the  tenants  of 
that  manor  to  supply  their  lord  with  fuel.  Similar  pro- 
clamation is  them  made  for  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex ; 
and  the  aldennan,  in  the  presence  of  the  Corutor  Baron, 
(who  on  this  particular  occasion  is  the  immediate  repre- 
sentative of  his  sovereign,)  counts  and  deeUree  the 
number  of  six  horse-shoes  placed  upon  a  table.   A  tray 
is  then  handed  to  him,  containing  sixty-one  hob-naih^ 
which  he  also  counts,  and  in  answer  to  two  interroga- 
tions, twice  declares  their  number.  The  counting  of  the 
shoes  and  hob-nails  is  another  suit  and  service  of  the 
owners  of  a  forge  in  the  parish  of  St.  dement,  wiiich 
stood  in  the  high  road  tnm  the  T^ple  io  West- 
minster, but  now  no  longer  exista.    The  origin  e^ 
this  Utter  usage  is  a  grant  in  1235,  from  Henry  III.  to 
Walter  de  Bruin,  a  fhnier,  of  a  piece  of  ground  whereon 
to  erect  the  said  forge,  he  rendering  annually  to  the 
Exchequer,  for  the  same,  a  quit  rent  of  six  horse-shoes, 
with  the  nails  belonging  to  them.   In  process  of  time 
the  ground  vested  in  the  city,  and  though  now  lost  to 
it,  the  city  stilt  rendets  the  quit  tent.   After  these 
ceremonies*  the  dvic  authorities  return  to  Blackfrian- 
bridge  by  water,  and  the  new  sheriffs  nsnaUy  give  a 
grand  banqnet,  in  tustour  of  thdr  inaogotation,  in  the 
evening. 


THE  WENHAM  ICE-LAKE. 

That  "  luxury  iii  the  sweetener  of  life,"  was  a 
truism  established  long  before  the  application  of 
ice-bound  Nature  to  enlarge  the  enjoyments  of  re- 
creant man,  in  the  adaptation  of  extreme  cold  to 
his  epicurean  palate. 

The  custom  is,  certainly,  of  extreme  antiquity. 
Iced  liquors  were  among  the  luxuries  of  the  Greeks, 
vho  had  several  methods  of  preserving  ice  througfa- 
ont  the  summer.  When  Alexander  the  Great  be- 
sieged the  JndsDan  dty  of  Fetra,  he  filled  thirty 
dishes  with  ice*  which,  being  covered  with  fuken 
boughs,  remained  a  long  time  entire.  This  is,  pro- 
bably, the  first  ke-houiie,  (frigidariam,)  on  record. 


(1)  There  Is  i.  good  representation  of  themln  tbe  "lUiMntrd 
London  News,"  So.  117.  toI.  t.  p.  216. 
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The  custom  of  preBerving  ice  was  so  common 
among  the  Romans,  that  they  had  shops  for  its 
sate;  and  Phny  describes  an  elegant  method  of 
cooling  liqnors,  which  came  into  vogue  during  the 
reign  of  Nero,  to  whom  the  invention  was  ascribed ; 
viz.  by  placing  water,  which  bad  been  previously 
boiled,  m  thin  vessels,  surrounded  with  snow,  so  . 
that  it  m^it  be  firozen  without  its  purity  being 
impured:  a  stretch  of  luxury  which  equals  any  of 
the  refinements  of  modem  science.  Poor  Hajrdon, 
the  painter,  appears  to  have  forgotten  tihis  inge- 
nuity of  Nero ;  for,  in  his  picture  of  Rome  burning, 
he  has  painted  the  truculent  emperor  with  a  huge 
vase  of  ice  beside  his  chair,  possibly  to  keep  off 
the  heat  of  burning  city  oefore  the  imperial 
incendiary ! 

Our  present  purpose  is  not,  however,  to  deal 
with  the  "  Curiosities  of  Cold,"  and  its  applications ; 
but  to  instance  the  demands  of  this  class  having 
created  a  regular  supply,  or,  rather,  means  of  sup- 
ply— an  Icr-Tbase  ;  for  this  Commerce  of  Cold  is 
now  as  well  established  as  any  branch  of  tropical 
enterprise. 

Thus,  the  good  people  of  North  America  have, 
for  some  time  past,  been  actively  eiqm;ed  in  this 
species  of  commerce,  which  has  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely profitable.  The  ezportanon  is  thus  ma- 
naged: they  substitute  for  ballast  large  blocks  of 
ice,  carefully  cut  to  fit  the  hold  of  the  ship ;  they 
then  cover  them  with  saw-dust,  straw,  and  charcoal- 
dust  ;  and  are  thus  enabled  to  send  ice,  entire,  to 
South  America  and  the  East  and  West  India  Islands, 
where  they  are  siure  to  find  a  good  market  for  their 
cargoes. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  London  Neat 
has  well  observed,  in  connexion  with  the  details  of 
this  new  trade,  "  The  progress  of  dvilizatidn,  and 
the  artificial  wants  which  it  has  created,  have  ori- 
ginated a  strange  and  endless  variety  of  trades  and 
professions.   Immense  establishments  are  erected, 
and  vast  numbers  of  persons  employed,  to  produce 
articles  which,  a  few  generations  since,  had  no  ex- 
istence, bat  which  have  now  become  absolute 
'    necessaries  of  every-day  life." 
■      The  seat  of  this  new  trade  lies  in  Nortii  America, 
,   a  country  in  which  the  supply  is  admirably  fitted 
to  the  wants.  Here  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter 
!   Idnushes  theice  in  great  abundance  and  perfection, 
•   and  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  renders  the  ne- 
cessity for  its  use  proportionally  great.  Hence  the 
trade  in  it  has  acquired  an  importance,  which,  not 
long  since,  would  have  seemed  impossible.  In  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  country,  extensive  and  pure 
Lakes  have  almost  the  value  which  here  attaches 
to  Mines ;  and  Companies  with  large  capitals  are 
fimned,  who  purchase  them  as  one  might  purchase 
a  coal-mine,  to  rob  tiiem  periodically  of  their  crystal 
treasures,  for  the  summer  supply  of  the  public. 

The  priDdml  depot  of  the  Ice-trade  of  the  United 
States  18  at  Boston,  whence  it  is  computed  nxty 
thousand  tons  of  ice  are  annually  sent  to  the 
Southern  States,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  &c. ; 
and  as  saw-dust  is  largely  used  in  packing,  a  laige 
trade  is  also  carried  on  in  that  article.  The  market 
is  chiefly  supplied  firom  the  Wenham  Lake,  eighteen 
miles  from  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
llie  climate  here  is  much  colder  in  winter,  and 
warmer  in  summer,  than  the  southern  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  though  the  difference  of  latitude 
amounts  but  to  about  nine  d^ees.  The  mean  tem- 
perature seems  to  be  48",  or  about  two  degrees, 


less  than  that  of  London.  The  winter  commences 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  terminates 
about  the  middle  of  March.  In  this  season,  the 
thermometer  commonly  ranges  between  43°  and 
1 0",  and  sometimes  descends  below  Zero  of  Fahren- 
heit; when  the  rivers  are  frozen  hard  enoi^[h  to  bear 
loaded  wi^goDS. 

The  Wenham  Lake  is  situated  so  near  seaboard, 
as  to  be  amostadvantageons  site  for  export  trade: 
the  water  is  likewise  veiy  pure ;  it  has  no  inlet 
whatever,  but  is  fed  solely  ny  the  springs  which 
issue  from  the  rocks  at  its  bottom,  a  depm  of  two 
hundred  feet  from  its  surfiice.  It  occupies  a  very 
elevated  position,  and  lies  embosomed  in  hills  of 
majestic  height,  and  bold  ru^ed  character. 

The  ice  is  remarkably  solid,  a  fact  explained  by  the 
great  depth  of  the  Lake ;  for  ice,  frozen  upon  very 
deep  water,  is  more  hard  and  solid  than  ice  of  the 
same  thickness  obtained  from  shallow  water ;  and, 
even  when  an  equal  surface  is  exposed,  the  former 
melts  more  slowly. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  the  Company  in  pos- 
session of  the  Wenham  Lake  have  extended  their 
Ice-trade  to  this  country;  and  transport  hither 
thousands  of  tons  of  ice  annually.  Many  of  our 
London  readers  may  have  seen  the  huge  specimen 
block  of  Wenham  Lake  Ice  in  a  shop-window  in 
the  Strand,  but  comparatively  few  are  aware  of  the 
vast  extent  of  this  Ice-trade,  and  the  numbers  of 
persons  engaged  in  it.  One  surprising  circumstance 
connected  with  it  is,  that  the  ice,  though  brought 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  heat  of  summer,  is  not  re- 
duced in  bulk.  Those  engaged  in  the  trade  accoimt 
for  this  by  the  fact,  that  the  masses  of  ice  are  so 
lai^,  that  they  expose  a  very  small  surface  to 
atmospheric  action  in  proportion  to  their  weight ; 
and  therefore  do  not  suffer  from  exposure  to  it,  as 
the  smaller  and  thinner  fragments  do,  which  are 
obtained  in  our  own  or  other  warmer  climates. 

In  England,  the  collection  of  ice  is  but  aa  occa- 
sional and  unimportant  occupation:  it  depends, 
bot^  as  to  time  and  qoimtity,  upon  the  accidental 
occurrence  of  severe  frost.  Indeed,  it  is  altogether 
a  peddling  affiur ;  as  those  who  have  seen  the  langes 
of  littie  cart-loads  of  ice  at  the  door  of  a  London 
confectioner  can  testify.  In  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  labour  can  be  regularly  carried  on 
through  the  whole  winter;  w^e  the  adjuncts  of 
cutting  and  storing,  and  steam  for  transporting  it, 
are  brought  extensively  into  action.  The  details 
of  the  traffic  are  so  novel  and  interesting,  that  we 
are  persuaded  our  readers  will  be  gratified  with 
them. 

On  the  vei^  of  the  Wenham  Lake  are  the  Ice 
Company's  storehouses,  covered  by  four  roofs, 
occupying  an  area  of  100  square  feet,  and  capable 
of  storing  20,000  tons  of  ice.  The  Ice-House  is 
built  of  wood,  with  double  walls,  two  feet  apart  all 
round ;  and  tiie  space  between  is  filled  with  saw- 
dust, a  non-conductor,  making  a  thick  uid  solid 
wall,  impervious  to  heat  and  air;  so  that  the  ice 
is  entirely  un^ectcd  by  any  condition  or  temper- 
ature of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  can  be 
preserved  without  waste  for  an  almost  indefinite 
time. 

The  machinery  employed  for  cutting  the  ice  is 
very  ingenious,  and  invented  for  the  purpose :  it  is 
worked  by  men  and  horses  as  follows : — 

From  the  time  when  the  ice  first  forms,  it  is 
carefully  kept  clear  of  snow,  as  soon  as  it  is  sufll- 
ciently  thick  to  bear  the  weig^ht  of  the  men  and 
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horses  to  be  employed,  which  it  will  do  at  six 

inches ;  and  the  snow  is  kept  scraped  from  it  until 
it  is  strong  enough  to  cut,  that  is,  one  foot  thick. 
A  surface  of  some  two  acres  of  ice  is  then  selected, 
nhicb,  at  the  ahove  thickness,  will  yield  about 
2,000  tons.  By  keeping  it  clear  of  snow,  it  freezes 
faster,  as  the  cold  then  penetrates  more  freely. 

When  thetimeforcuttinghas  arrived,  themen  com- 
mence upon  one  of  these  areas  by  scoring  a  straight ! 
tine  through  the  centre  each  way ;  with  a  small 
hand-plough  they  form  a  groove  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  into  which 
the  marker  is  introduced.  This  implement  is  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  makes  two  new  grooves  parallel 
uith  the  first,  twenty-one  inches  apurt;  the  KMiKe 
remaining  in  the  original  groove.  Ilie  marker  is 
then  shifted  to  the  outside  groove,  and  makes  two 
mure,  llie  same  operation  is  proceeded  with,  in 
parallel  rectangular  lines,  until  the  ice  is  all  marked 
out  into  squares  of  twenty-one  inches. 

In  the  meantime,  the  plough,  dratfn  by  a  single 
horse,  driven  by  a  man,  fullows  in  these  grooves, 
and  cuts  the  ice  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  The 
outer  blocks  are  then  aa.wa  out,  and  the  remainder 
are  split  off  towards  the  opening,  with  an  iron 
wedge-shaped  bar,  with  a  handle  like  a  spade ;  and 
thiij  being  dropped  into  the  groove,  a  sliaht  blow 
is  sufficient  to  detach  the  bloois,  though  they  split 
easily  or  hardly.according  to  the  weather:  inasharp 
Arost,it  isvery  brittle.  Near  the  opening  made  in  the 
ice  are  placed  platforms,  orlowtablesof&amework, 
with  iron  slides  reaching  from  them  into  the  water. 
On  each  side  of  a  slide  stands  a  man  armed  with 
an  ice-hook,  much  like  a  boat-hook,  but  made  of 
steel,  with  fine  sharp  points.  With  this  hook,  the 
men  catch  up  the  ice,  and  suddenly  jerk  it  up  the 
slide  on  to  the  plabform.  Ou  a  cold  day,  every 
thing  is  speedily  covered  with  ice,  by  the  water 
freezing  on  the  platforms,  slides,  Sic;  and  the 
large  blocks  of  ice,  some  weighing  more  than 
tnu  cwt,  are  shot  along  the  slippery  snriaccB,  as  if 
they  weighed  but  a  pound ! 

Beside  each  platlbrm  stands  a  "sled,"  of  the  same 
height,  capable  of  containititf  about  three  tons ;  the 
surface  bemg  lattice-work,  to  allow  the  ice  to  drain. 
This  sled,  being  loaded,  is  drawn  upon  the  ice  to 
the  front  of  the  storehouse,  where  the  load  is  dis- 
charged upon  a  large  stationary  platform.  It  is 
then  hoisted,  block  by  block,  into  the  house,  b^  a 
horse,  who  also  takes  up  the  ice.  The  frame  which 
receives  the  block  of  ice  to  he  hoisted,  is  sunk  into 
a  square  opening  cut  into  the  stationary  platform ; 
the  block  of  ice  is  pushed  into  it ;  the  horse  starts, 
and  the  frame  rises  with  the  ice,  until  it  reaches  the 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  storehouse  ready  for  its 
aumiiision,  when,  by  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, it  discharges  itself  into  the  building,  and  the 
horse  is  led  back  to  repeat  the  routine. 

Forty  men  and  two  horses  will  thus  cut  and  stow* 
away  400  tons  of  ice  in  a  day.  In  favourable 
weather,  100  men  are  sometimes  employed  at 
once ;  and  in  three  weeks,  the  Ice-crop,  about 
200,000  tons,  is  secured.  In  some  seasons,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  difficult  to  insure;  as  rain  or 
thaw  may  destroy  the  labour  of  weeks,  and  render 
the  ice  unfit  for  market  Occasionally,  snow  is 
immediately  followed  by  rain,  and  that  again  by 
frost,  thus  forming  snow-ice,  which  is  valueless,  and 
jiiast  be  removed. 

This  is  done  by  jilaning,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  operation  of  cutting-   The  plane  is  gauged  to 


run  in  the  groove  made  b^  the  mmrker ;  and,  when 
drawn  by  one  horse,  it  wUl  shave  or  plane  the  ice 
to  a  depth  of  three  inches  at  one  stroke,  until  the 
whole  area  is  thus  planed  over.  The  chips  or  , 
shavmgs  so  produced  are  then  removed,  and  if 
the  clear  ice  be  not  reached,  the  operation  is 
repeated.  If  this  makes  the  ice  too  thin  for  cut- 
ting, it  is  lefl  for  a  time  ;  since  a  few  nights'  hard  i 
frost  will  make  it  as  thick  below,  inch  for  inch,  for 
that  which  has  been  taken  off  above. 

Besides  filling  their  store-houses  at  the  Lake, 
and  in  lai^e  towns,  the  Company  fill  ph\'ate  ice- 
houses, during  the  winter,  direct  from  the  Lake. 
AU  this  transit  is  effected  by  railway.   Each  of  the 
ice-houses  has  a  branch  from  the  main  line,  and  i 
the  ice  is  conveyed  in  properly  conetraeted  box-  !. 
wa^f^ons  to  Boston,  a  mstance  of  10  or  IS  miles, 
as  the  looUit^  may  be.   The  tools  and  machinery  j 
employed,  building  the  store^iouses,  andconstruct-  I- 
ing  and  working  the  railway,  are,  of  course,  ex-  !; 
peusive  items ;  yet  the  traffic  is  so  extensive,  and 
the  management  of  the  trade  so  good,  that  the  ice  jj 
can  be  ^mlshed,  even  in  Englanc^  at  a  very  trifling  ' 
cost. 

The  English  people,  however,  have  yet  to  learn 
many  of  the  uses  to  which  ice  may  be  advan- 
tageously applied,  as  well  as  the  lM»t  means  of  ; 
preserviugit  In America,almosteveryfamilyha8a  i 
"  HelrigeratoT,"  or  portable  ice-house,  for  cooling 
wines,  and  preserving  fruit  and  provisions :  this 
consists  of  a  chest,  constructed  with  double  ndes, 
filled  with  a  noiHxmductor  of  heat,  like  the  walls  of 
tiie  store-houses  at  Wenham  Lake.  The  interior 
i»  ztneedf  as  are  its  sliding  and  perforated  shelves, 
beneath  which  is  placed  the  ice,  the  articles  being 
set  upon  them.  In  this  situation,  a  block  of 
ice,  weighing  a  few  pounds,  will  last  several  da^s, 
unless  it  be  broken  o£f  for  table  use,  or  mixing  with 
drinks.  The  chest  is  also  inclosed  in  a  wooden  case, 
mahogany  or  imitation  wood,  so  as  to  render  it  an 
ornamental  article  of  furniture. 

There  is  one  merit  of  the  Wenham  Lake  ice  . 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged, — its  extreme 
purity.    On  this  account,  it  may  be  mixed  with  | 
water  or  milk  for  drinking ;  wines  or  spirits  may 
be  diluted  w  ith  it ;  and  butter  or  jelly  placed  in 
direct  contact  Mith  it.   Its  crystalline  briUianey  is, 
likewise,  very  inviting,  espemlly  in  contrast  with 
the  dull,  not  to  say  dirty,  Ice  of  our  countiy.   In  j 
the  newly  introduced  American  dnnks*  **  Sheny  i 
Cobbler,"  and  "  Mint  Julep,"  the  ice  itself  is  em-  . 
ployed.   A  small  piece  of  ice  let  fall  into  a  glass  ' 
of  porter  is  a  luxurious  addition,  which  has  only 
to  be  more  exteuttvely  known  to  be  generally 
adopted. 


NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  AGENCY.' 

A  LETTKB  from  Philadelphia,  published  in  the  Mima-  I 
rial  de  Houm,  has  the  following :— William  Evans  hv 
resolved  a  problem,  which  must  overtom  our  present  ! 
system  of  railway  and  st«am-boid^  pnipuluon.  By  meaw 
at  enormous  eompression,  he  has  ■oooeeded  in  Uqaefying 
aUnn^erie  air ;  and  than,  a  few  drops  only  of  tosw 
chemical  composition,  poured  into  it^  suffice  to  make  It  , 
resume  its  original  volume  with  an  elssUc  force  quite  > 
prodigious.   An  ezperimml^  on  a  large  soale,  has  jvit  ! 
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been  made.  A  tnin  of  tveaty  loaded  wagons  was 
tnuumitted  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  io  lesa  than  an 
hoar  and  a  quarter — the  whole  motive  power  being  the 
liquid  air  inclosed  in  a  Tessel  of  two  gallons  and  a  half 
measure;  into  which  fell,  drop  b;  drop,  and  from 
minute  to  minute,  the  chemical  composition  in  question. 
Already  sub&criptiona  are  abundant^  and  a  society  is  in 
course  of  formation.  The  inTcntor  declares,  thai  an 
ordinary  packel-boat  may  make  the  passage  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Havre  in  eight  days,  canying  a  ton  of  hie 
liquid  air.  A  Bteam-en^ne,  of  siz-horne  power,  will  pro- 
duce that  quantity  in  eight  hours." — According,  then,  to 
this  pnyecttweare  to  correspond  withAmerica  in  anhour, 
and  reach  it  in  a  week  !  On  this  new  solution  of  the 
theory  of  motion  ezpaauon,  the  Joumai  dea  Debats 
faaa  Bome  renurks,  which  we  will  adopt :~"  This  acconnt 
of  the  liquc&ction  of  atmospherle  air,  given  in  a  private 
letter,  the  source  of  which  ia  but  vaguely  Indicated,  seeme 
to  need  the  authentic  confirmation  of  the  American 
jonmala, — and  at  any  rate  of  details  somewhat  more 
:  circqmstantial.  Not  that  the  fact  is  theiaetic^  im- 
!  poasible;  all  known  experiments  on  the  compresuon  of 
I  air  tending  to  establish  the  probability  <tf  its  lique&tction: 
I  bu  t  one  cannot  help  addng  under  what  intendty  of  fbrce 
it  has  been  produced— whether  the  agent  be  a  steam- 
engine  or  any  other  propelling  power!  Carbonic  gas 
has  been  liquefied,  under  the  pTeBsnro  of  thirty  atmo- 
spheres,  and  solidated  in  the  form  of  ice,  under  the  pics- 
aura  of  forty.  But  Utat  gas  is  denser  ud  heavier  than 
air, — ita  constituent  atoms  more  close,  and  consequently 
more  easy  of  condensati«L  Already,  both  in  England 
and  France,  concluuve  experiments  have  been  made  as 
to  the  possibility  at  propelling  trains  by  the  expansive 
force  of  compresBod  ur; — the  olgecUon  and  difficulty 
coDslsta  in  Uie  neceesity  tX  catablisbing  steam,  or  other 
engines,  at  repei^  distance^  to  fill  with  compresaed 
or  liquefied  air  the  leratdents  destined  to  be  placed  on 
the  locomotives  instead  of  the  steam-cylinder.  That 
cost  and  difficulty  have  hiUierto  prevented  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lystem  of  compresaed  ur.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  deured,  thm,  tiiat  the  problem  in  question  may 
have  been  solved  in  Anterica;  but  we  must  have  more 
full  and  sure  particulars  before  the  sdentific  or  manu- 
facturing worid  can  venture  to  believe  it  What  seems 
more  extraordinary  than  the  liqucfiKttoQ  itself  is  the 
assertion  that  this  ur  can  he  cont^ned  in  a  ca^  like 
any  other  liquid, — knowing  as  we  do  that  it  can  only  be 
maintained  in  that  state  in  recipients  of  extraordinary 
!  reuatance.  Our  readers  will  remember  Iho  acddent 
which  happened  in  Paris,  at  the  Schod  of  Pharmacy, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  lique&ctioa  <tf  earbonic  gas.  A 
metallic  qrlinder  of  great  thickuee^  v^ilch  had,  two  or 
three  times  previously,  resisted  the  same  experiment, 
suddenly  exploded;  when  one  of  the  operators  was 
killed,  and  several  of  the  assistants  were  wounded. 
Now,  air  has  a  renating  and  elastic  Ibrce  hr  greater 
than  that  of  carbonic  acid.  Nether  is  the  necessity 
intelli^ble  for  that  drop  of  a  nameless  chemical  agent 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  restoring  to  the  air  its  expansive 
action ;  aince,  for  that  purpoae,  it  will  suffice  to  open  it 
an  isBoe,— unless,  indeed,  it  ia  pretended  to  reduce  the 
air  to  tho  eondiUon  a  permanent  liquid— and  tluU 
no  natural  i^iilosoplwr  will  believe,  till  he  baa  seen  it" 


[Id  Origliia]  Poetry,  the  Name,  real  or  oMumed,  of  the  Author  ia 
printed  In  Small  Capitalt  under  the  title;  in  Seloctiou,  it  ia 
printed  In  Itallet  at  ue  end.] 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  MAEY  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS 
INTO  ENGLAND.' 

BIT. 

[Mary,  escaped  from  the  Cattle  of  Locb-leven,  wu  on  her  way 
to  Dumbarton,  wheuahe  wumetby  Murray  and  thelordii  oppoied 
to  her,  on  an  eminence  called  Lnw^Me.  Standing  on  the  liill,  tbe 
discoDMlate  queen  law  lier  faithful  adherents  utterly  routed. 
Attended  by  a  small  retinue,  ahe  took  to  flitiht,  and  reached  ihe 
Abbey  of  Dundrennan,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  before  nighifall. 
Next  morning,  In  spite  of  the  earnest  enireatita  of  ttie  Arclibisho;) 
of  St.  Andrew's  and  others,  ahe  determined  to  throw  heraelf  on  the 
generosity  of  Eliiabelh,  aud  crosaed  the  fatal  Solvay  Firth.] 

Oh,  gently  streams  the  pale  moonbeam  on  grey  Dundrennan's  pile, 
Ajid  batlies  with  genial  light  chancel,  and  nave,  aud  holy  aisle, 
And  slowly  hath  the  ladye  riseu  who  hath  been  poaring  there, 
With  folded  palms  across  her  breast,  to  God  her  lowly  prayer. 

Itut  who  ia  she,  tliat  gentle  ladye,  so  sad,  yet  passing  fair  ? 
Adown  her  pale  face  fidls  dishovell'd  all  her  beauteous  hair  ; 
But  yet,  all  way-worn  though  bbe  be,  her  mien  it  proud  and  high, 
And  tpieenly  is  the  thrillmg  glance  and  kindlinf;  of  her  eye ; 
And  lowly  tbcy  have  knelt  to  her — tiutway-wocnbaiid,  I  ween, 
As  lowly  tli^  shoidd  ever  kned,  who  bow  b^re  theirqneon. 

Then  spake  St.  Andrew's  prelate ;  "  Hero  within  this  holy  fiuie, 
"  Oh,  Ladye !  rest  thee  through  the  hours  till  day  return  again ; 
"  Fur  since  the  morning  sun  nproae  upon  the  far-off  vale, 
"  And  startled  hamlets  heard  thy  wai-cry  bome  upon  the  gale, 
*'  O'er  many  a  rugged  mocntain-path,  through  many  a  chanpng 
scene 

"Of  atream  and  vale,andiiiirest  dark,thy  hndlongflighthath  been." 

TItt  h^e  yielda ;  and  gentle  deep,  thranghoiit  tlie  midnight  hours, 
Came  o'er  her  aorrow-laden  eyes,  beneath  those hallow'dtoweis; 
Till  morning  woke  the  bright  green  earth  tolifeandligbtagain. 
And  gentle  breeze^  wooingly,  csme  breathing  o'er  the  main ; 
Then  they  have  bid  her  trait  ia  God,  aitd  seek  across  the  wave 
In  sunny  Pnmce  a  happier  home  than  her  own  kingdom  gave. 
TVhere,  &r  from  tieach'roui  Hurray's  hate,  and  £n^and'a 
crafty  queen. 

From  false  aud  hullow-hcarted  free,  her  days  might  ^de  serene. 
Oh  !  then  her  eye  it  l^hted  up,  as  niern'ry  thronged  once  more 
With  shadowy  forms  her  diildhood  lored,  that  distant  aimiqr  shore. 
But  evermore  there  seem'tl  to  come  low  murmuring*  of  wrath 
From  for-off  waves  (hat  chafed  and  roar'd  across  the  ocean's  path ; 
Then  wistfully  she  gazed  beyond  the  Solwa/s  silver  stream. 
Where  England's  hills  and  vaU^m  Uy,  spread  out  as  in  a  dream ; 
"  Oh .'  surely  tie  will  welcome  me — the  qoeea  of  England's  throne, 
"  .\nd  meet  me  with  a  sister's  love>  so  long  to  me  onknown; 
"  For  she  of  all  m^  kin  alone  remains  to  me  on  earth, 
"  .Viid,  wny-wom  exile  though  I  be,  I  ain  of  queenly  hirth," 

No  gallant  host,  no  faitlifid  tbrgng  of  gentle  hearts  and  true 
lluve  come  to  breathe  a  parting  prayer,  or  wave  a  last  adieu  ; 
A  lowly  crew,  with  oQe  frail  bark,  have  bome  the  hidye  o'er 
Tlic  rolling  might  of  Solway's  tide,  Crotn  her  own  troubled  shore. 
Oh  *  little  knew  that  hapless  queen,  how  yet  shotdd  rooad  her 
throng 

Hie  deep  despair  of  weary  year*,  and  all  their  bitter  wrong ; 
How,  scon'd,  iniuHed  and  betrqr'd,  her  mn  aboold  set  in  ^oom, 
Ai.J  Mary  Stuart  no  refuge  And  but  in  a  martyr*)  tomb  I 


(I)  Sta  Illustration,  p.  S37. 
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LETIXa  FBOU  MISS  S.  TO  HER  NIECZ^  KATE  S.> 

BT  T.  S. 

Axs  are  you  then  caught,  my  dear  Eittj  P 

You — always  molved  to  be  fne ! 

And  by  a  yoDnv  ipark  from  the  Gtjf 

What  whimsicu  creatures  are  we ! 

I  would  not,  my  lore,  wish  to  aluuM  yoH, 

But  qrmpathy  rather  to  show ; 

Hii  attentions,  no  doubt,  oveicame  jnui 

"Us  hard  to  resist,  I  well  know : 

Yet,  if  not  too  late  to  recover. 

Think,  en  ^  Ibr  ever  dedde, 

IIow  much  better  to  fixfrit  a  lovei; 

Than  wish  you  had  not  been  a  bride  I 

No  rare  is  so  good  as  prevnitioD, 

So  take  my  odvice  in  good  part ; 

If  he's  one  of  the     that  I  mentioii. 

Dismiss  him  at  once  from  your  heart. 

If  he  givesB  loose  rein  to  hispasHOns; 

If  his  compliments  prove  liim  nutme ; 

If  he's  always  at  war  with  the  fashions ; 

If  eafrer  for  everything  new. 

If  he  lies  in  bed  late  of  a  morning; 

If  he  nurses  pet  whiskers  or  curls ; 

If  lie's  free  in  his  manners,  or  lawning ; 

If  he  likes  talking  nonsense  to  girls. 

If  he's  constantly  joking  and  punning ; 

If  he's  touchy,  ana  soon  takes  offence ; 

If  he  won't  pwr  his  bills  without  dunning, 

And  always  takes  off  the  odd  pence. 

If  he  wears  a  blue  satin  crarat ; 

If  he's  anxious  his  calling  to  hide ; 

If  he  sports  a  particular  nat ; 

If  be  cocks  it  the  least  on  one  ude. 

If  yoaVe  caught  him  out  talking  at  random ; 

If  he  cries, " Bless  my  soul  t"  or  "My  stars  i" 

If  you've  heard  of  his  driving  a  tandem ; 

If  addicted  to  mnff  and  cigars. 

(Oh,  that  terriUe  habit  of  smoking, 

With  excelleoce  rardy  combined. 

So  oflen  with  drinldng  and  jokii^t. 

Destructive  of  ntorala,  «nd  mind !) 

If  he's  rude  to  his  taihfti  or  mother ; 
If  to  children  he  never  nnbends ; 
If  lie's  not  an  aifectiunate  brother ; 
If  careless  in  choosing  his  friends. 
If  he  knows  every  dautly  that's  cufen ; 
If  lie  thinks  nouxht  of  words  in  a  soo^ 
If  at  chess  he  will  never  bo  beaten, 
Nor  in  argument  own  himself  wrong. 
If  he  carries  a  spy>dasa  or  passes ; 
If  a  little  thing  nuLkcs  him  complain ; 
If  he  looks  round  when  ladies  he  passce ; 
If  he's  often  too  late  for  tlie  train. 
If  he  argues  with  jfnat  politicians ; 
If  a  promise  he  fiuls  to  fiiUil ; 
If  he  rails  against  all  the  physicians. 
And  doctors  himself  when  he's  ill. 

SoBw  prls  seem  to  think,  my  dear  Kitty, 
That  marriage  will  comfort  ensure ; 
But  never  foresM  (more's  the  pity,) 
The  trials  they'll  have  to  endure. 
My  counsel  I  offer  you  gratis, 
fear  not  to  be  single  idr  life ; 
tar  tm\j  more  wretched  no  state  ia 
Than  that  of  a  deaolate  wiftt. 


« I  bare  hen  made  only  a  nosegay  of  culled  flowers,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own,  but  the  string  that  tin 
them."— ifoitteiya*. 

IIOTHXB  OV  lOKD  BAOOIT. 

Tbe  mother  of  Lord  Bscon  was  one  of  the  daughten 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  tutor  to  King  Edirant  VI. 


(1)  See  VOL  I.  p.  m 


Like  several  other  ezlisordtaiaiT  men,  1m  is  stfppoaed 
to  have  inherited  hia  cieniiu  from  hia  mother;  and  he 
certainly  wm  indebted  to  her  for  the  early  cultore  of 
his  mind,  and  the  love  of  books,  for  which  during  life 
he  was  diBtingnifibed.  Yonng  Francis  wsa  ^ckly,  and 
unable  to  join  in  tbe  toq^  Bporte  smted  for  boyi  of 
robust  constitnti<HL  The  Xord  Keroer  was  too  mneh 
occupied  iritit  hia  official  daties  to  be  able  to  do  more 
than  fciaa  him,  and  hear  him  occaeionalty  recite  a  little 
piece  he  had  learned  by  heart,  and  give  him  his  ble»- 
tng.  But  Lddy  Bacon,  vho  was  not  only  a  tender  mother, 
but  a  woman  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  after  the  man- 
ner of  her  age,  devoted  herself  asaiduously  to  her  youngest 
child,  who,  along  vith  bodily  wnkncBB,  ezMbited  from 
early  infan<^  the  dawninga  of  eztraordinaiy  int^eci. 
She  and  her  sisters  had  received  a  regular  claseical  edo- 
cation,  and  had  kept  up  her  familiarity  with  the  poetB, 
hifttorians,  and  philoaopbers  of  antiquity.  She  was  like- 
wise well  acquainted  with  modem  languages,  and  with 
the  theology  and  literature  of  her  own  times.  She  cor- 
rcflpondcd  in  Greek  with  Biehop  Jewel  respecting  the 
then  fashionable  coDtroversies,  and  she  translated  his 
"  Apolofpa"  from  the  Latin  so  eonectly,  that  neltJier 
he  nor  Archbishop  Parker  could  eaggeet  a  dn^e  miter- 
atioQ.  Hhe  also  translated  admirably  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons on  *'  Pate  and  Free-will,"  fh)m  the  Italian  of 
Bemado  Ochino.  Tinder  his  mother's  care,  assisted  by 
a  domentic  tutor,  Francis  Bacon  continued  till  his  tliir- 
teenth  year. — FTOm  Lord  Campbelta  Lives  i/te  Ckan- 
cdlon, 

PABBNTAOB  OI  THOKAS  A  BBCKET. 

OiLBBRf  Bhk,  or  Beckr,  tlw  fitther  of  tiua  most 
extraordinary  man,  was  of  Saxon  descent,  a  merchant 
in  London,  who,  though  on^  of  moderate  wealth,  had 
served  the  office  of  sheriff  of  that  city.  His  mother, 
whose  name  was  Matilda,  was  certainly  of  the  same  race, 
and  bom  in  the  same  condition  of  life  as  her  husband  ; 
although,  after  her  son  bad  become  chancellor,  and 
archbiahop,  a  martyr,  and  a  aiint,— a  romantic  story- 
was  invented  (hat  ahe  vas  the  dao^hter  of  an  Emir  in 
Palestine;  that  CHIbert,  her  future  consort,  having 
joined  a  crusade,  and  being  taken  prittonerby  her&tber, 
she  fell  in  love  with  him ;  that  when  he  escaped  and 
returned  to  his  native  country,  she  followed  him,  know- 
ing no  words  of  any  western  tongnc  except  "London" 
taA  "  Qilbert ;"  that  by  the  use  of  these  she  at  last  found 
him  in  Cheapside ;  and  that,  being  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  baptized,  she  became  bis  wife.  Bockei 
himself,  in  an  epistle,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  origin,  is  entirely  silent  about  his  Syrian  blood  ;  and 
Fitzstephcn,  his  eeo^ry,  says  expressly  tiiat  he  was 
bom  of  parents  who  were  citizens  of  London. — Lord 
Campbell's  Lives  <if  the  CItancellors. 

TazKE  is  scarce  any  lot  so  low,  but  there  is  someUiing 
in  it  to  satisfy  the  man  vhom  It  has  bcbllen ;  Provi- 
dence having  so  ordered  things,  that  in  every  man's  cup, 
bow  bitter  so  ever,  there  are  some  cordial  drops — eome 
good  ctrcumstanoes,  Thleh,  if  wisely  extracted,  aie 
sufficient  for  Uie  purpose  he  winti  them — thai  is,  to 
make  him  contented,  and,  if  not  ttspfj,  at  least  resigned. 
— Stente. 


%*  The  Title  and  Index  to  OieflntTolamcnMy  be  lwd,pfk* 
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SHABFE'B  LOKDOK  MAGAZINE. 


THE  WEST  BOW,  EDINBUBGH.' 

IxPBOTXKEHi,  ia  the  rapid  strides  it  ban  made  over 
the  whole  town  of  Edinburgh,  has  lud  %  heavy  foot  upon 
the  West  Bow ;  caasing  it  to  be  numbered  among 
tboee  things  which  once  were  in  existence,  but  now  are 
no  more. 

This  ancient  street  was  built  on  the  steep  slope  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  principal 
part  of  the  city  is  built,  leading  the  Caatle-hill  to 
the  QrassmarkeL 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  Edinbargb  knows  that, 
from  the  Castle  to  Holyrood  Palace,  being  the  whole 
extent  of  this  ridge,  which  slopes  pretty  steeply  from 
the  Castle  downwards,  there  is  a  close  snccession  of  these 
alleys  (er  closes  as  they  are  termed)  runoiDg  down  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge  to  the  hollows  on  the  north  and 
south.  These  are  almost  all  dark  and  dismal  looking 
places,  narrow  and  confined,  ruinoas  and  filthy.  They 
are  inhabited  entirely  by  the  lowest  class  of  the  people, 
many  of  whom  are  aUowed  to  retain  poseession  of  their 
miserable  abodes,  free  of  any  expense,  without  molesta- 
tion fixim  the  proprietors.  This,  however,  was  not  always 
the  case.  It  is  not  long  elnoe  these  very  bouses  were 
inhabited  by  people  in  the  highest  class  of  society,  and, 
not  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  when  they  had 
secured  for  themselves  residences  of  a  more  modern 
build,  in  a  healthier  and  more  pleasant  situation,  to  the 
north  of  the  Old  Town,  did  they  make  a  sudden  adjourn- 
ment from  the  venerable  piles  which  their  forefiithers 
bad  reared  and  inhabited  many  centuries  before  them. 

This  moTement,  whils  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  dty  at  large,  drew  down  with  it  the  glory, 
and  in  many  cases,  caused  the  entire  ruin,  of  the  streets 
of  Uie  Old  Town ;  and  among  those  which  suffered,  was 
that  one  on  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  offer  a  few 
remarks,  and  of  which,  as  it  possessed  an  additional  ad- 
vanta^  over  all  the  others,  In  sixe  and  ciTcutnatances, 
the  loss  was  consequently  more  regretted.  Of  alt  the 
closes,  the  West  Bow  was  the  most  considerable,  being 
at  that  Ume  the  principal  avenue  by  which  wheeled 
cartiagee  reached  the  more  elevated  part  of  the  city. 
It  was  by  it  that  Anne  of  Denmark,  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Charics  11.  and  James  II. 
passed  in  formal  procession  into  the  city.  Its  ancient 
boildlngs  presented  a  most  pietnreeque  amteannoe, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  r^ret  to  all  the  lovers  of 
the  antique,  that  they  have  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

But;  independently  of  these.  Its  locality  was  regarded 
with  an  interest  which  failed  not  to  produce  a  mingled 
feeling  of  melancholy  awe  upon  all.  This  was  owing  to 
its  being  the  road  leading  to  the  Grassmarket,  or,  as  it 
has  not  inappropriately  been  called.  The  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Deatn,  where  criminals  were  made  lo  auSfer 
the  severe  penalties  of  the  taw.  And  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  pass  up  or  down  this  way,  without  pictur- 
ing to  himself  one  of  those  heart-rending  scenes,  of 
which  it  was  so  often  the  witness,  and  to  imagine  the 
poor  criminal's  look,  when  with  pale  visage  and  throb- 
bing heart,  he  was  hurried  down  the  narrow  road  to 
meet  bis  final  doom ;  and  how  the  tears  would  gush 
from  his  swollen  eyes  when  he  should  venture  to  cast 
a  glance  at  those  venerable  walls,  between  which  he 
pa«ied,  and  Irom  the  balconies  and  windows  of  which 
many  had  come,  some  with  sullen  scowl  and  some  with 
hearlfelt  pity,  to  mark  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  But 
liow  his  heart  would  bleed  within  him,  and  how  excru- 
ciatingly puaful  would  be  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when 
at  one  of  tnese  windows  be  descried  the  face  of  a  brqtber 


(1)  See  lUiutratloa,  page  893. 


or  a  sister,  who  should,  with  solemn  voiee  and  faltering  J 
tongue,  bid  him  his  la^ t  farewell ! 

Many  such  scenes  might  have  been  witnessed  in  the  I 
West  Bow ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  allowed  to  recall  to  I 
our  roadera'  memory,  the  stoir  of  Captida  Forteous,  wbo 
figures  BO  eminently  in  f^ir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  the  j 
Heart  of  M  idlothian,  and  who  was  also  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate men,  who,  in  order  to  satinfy  the  cravings  of  ' 
public  justice,  had  to  be  dragged  down  this  narrow 
road  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  guilt. 

John  Porteous  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  in  Edinburgh ;  < 
his  father  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  ' 
but  the  yonthfnl  profligacy  of  the  son  defeated  the  pa- 
rent's prudent  intention,  and  he  enlisted  into  the  Scotch  ' 
corps  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  the  States  of  Hollaad.  , 
Here  he  learned  militaiy  discipline,  and,  upon  return-  'j 
ing  to  his  own  countty  in  1715,  his  ser^'ices  were  ea-  I 
g^ged  bj  the  ma^strates  of  Edinburgh  to  discipline  the 
city  guard.  For  such  a  task  he  was  eminently  qualified,  i 
not  only  by  his  military  education,  but  by  his  natural  ' 
activity  and  resolution ;  and.  In  spite  at  Ih*  |ua6igBcy 
of  his  character,  he  received  a  capt^n's  commia^n  in 
the  corps.  I 

The  duty  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Guard  was  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace  when  any  tumult  was  appre-  j' 
bended.    They  consisted  principally  of  dischai^ed  i 
veterans,  who,  when  off  duty,  worked  at  their  respective  , 
trades.   To  the  rabble  they  were  objects  of  mingled  de-  ', 
rision  and  dislike,  and  the  numerous  indignities  tbey 
suffered,  rendered  them  somewhat  morose  ud  austere 
in  temper.   At  public  executions  they  generally  aur- 
roundea  the  Dcsffold,  and  it  was  on  an  ocoM^on  of  this 
kind  that  Porteous  their  captain  committed  theontrage  ! 
for  which  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life.  i 

Thecriminal.onthe  occasion  in  question,  had  excited  [ 
the  commiseration  of  the  populace  by  the  disinterested  ; 
courage  be  displived  in  achievit^  the  escape  of  hia  j 
accomplice.   At  this  time  it  was  customary  to  conduct 
prisoners  under  sentence  of  death  to  attend  divine  eer-  ;' 
vice  in  the  Tolbooth  Chnrch.   Wilson,  the  criminal 
above  alluded  to,  and  Robertson,  his  companion  in  crime, 
had  reached  the  church,  guarded  by  four  Mildiers,  when 
Wilson  suddenly  seized  one  of  the  guards  in  each  hard, 
and  a  third  witn  his  teeth,  and  shouted  to  fats  accom- 
plice to  fly  for  his  life.   Robertson  immediately  fled, 
and  effected  his  escape.   This  circumstance  naturally 
excited  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  Wilson,  mai  the 
magistrates,  fearing  an  attempt  at  rescue,  had  requei>ted 
the  presence  of  a  detachment  of  infantry  in  a  street 
w^oining  to  that  where  the  exeention  was  lo  take  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  populaoe.   The  in- 
troduction of  another  military  fbroe  than  his  own  into 
a  quarts  of  the  city  when  ne  drums  but  his  own  were 
ever  beat,  highly  incensed  Captain  Porteous,  and  a^ra- 
vated  the  ferocity  of  a  temper  naturally  snrlr  and  bnitaL 
Contrary  to  the  apprehension  e4  the  aothoritlea,  the    .  . 
execution  was  allowed  to  pass  undisturbed,  but  the 
dead  body  liad  hung  only  a  short  time  boob  the  gibbet 
when  a  tumult  arose  among  the  ttaltitnae ;  stones  and  | 
other  missiles  were  thrown  at  Porteous  Old  his  men,  and  I 
one  of  the  populaee,  more  adventuronB  than  the  rest, 
sprung  upon  the  seaffold,  and  cut  the  rope  by  which  the  ' 
criminal  was  suspended.  | 

Porieous  was  exaepereted  to  frensy  by  this  outrage  on  [ 
his  authority,  and,  leaping  from  the  scaffold,  he  seined  ' 
the  musket  of  one  of  the  guards,  gave  the  word  to  fire, 
and,  discharging  hle,pieoe,  ahotlJie  man  dead  upon  the 
spot.  Several  of  his  soldiers  also  having  obeyed  his 
order  to  fire,  six  or  seven  persons  were  killed,  and 
many  others  wounded.  The  mob  still  continuing  their 
attack,  another  volley  was  fired  upon  them,  by  which 
feveral  othere  fell,  and  the  scene  of  violence  only  closed 
when  Porteous  and  his  soldiers  reached  the  guard-houK 
in  the  Hi^  Street.  For  his  reckless  and  sanguinary 
conduct  in  this  aAir,  Captain  Porteous  was  arraigned 
before  the  High  Court  of  Jusliciaiy,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  him.   His  execution  was  ■ 
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appointed  to  take  place  on  the  8th  of  September 

1736. 

The  day  of  doom  at  length  arrived,  and  the  ample 
area  of  the  GraRsmarket  was  crowded  in  every  part  with 
a  coimtle*^  multitude,  drawn  together  to  gratify  their 
revenge  or  satisfy  tbcir  sense  of  justice  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  execution.  But  their  rengcance  met  irith  a  tem- 
porary' disappointmeot.  The  hour  of  execution  was 
already  past,  without  the  appearance  of  the  criminal, 
and  tbe  expectant  multitude  began  to  interchange  eua- 
picions  that  a  reprieve  might  have  arrived.  Deep  and 
universal  was  the  groan  of  indignation  which  arose 
from  the  crowd,  when  they  learned  that  such  was  indeed 
the  fact.  The  case  ha^ng  been  represented  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Caroline,  she  intimated  her  royal  plea- 
sure that  the  prisoner  should  be  reprieved  for  six  weeks. 
The  shout  of  disappointed  revenge  waa  followed  by  sup- 
pressed mntterings  and  communings  among  the  crowd, 
but  no  act  of  violence  was  committed ;  they  saw  the 
gallows  taken  down,  and  then  gradually  dispersed  to 
their  homes  and  occupations, 

2?ight  ushered  in  another  scene  ;  a  drum  was  heard 
beating  to  arms,  and  the  populace  promptly  answered 
its  sununonfi  hy  turning  out  into  the  streets.  Their 
numbers  rapidly  increased,  and,  separating  into  differ- 
ent parties,  they  took  possession  of  the  city  gates,  post- 
ing sentinels  for  their  security.  They  then  disarmed 
the  City  Guard,  and,  having  thus  possessed  themselves 
of  weapons,  they  were  the  uncontrolled  masters  of  the 
city,  buring  the  progress  of  the  riot,  rarions  efforts 
were  made  to  communicate  with  the  Castle,  bat  the 
vigilance  of  the  insutgents  defeated  all  such  at- 
tempta. 

The  Tolbooth  was  now  invested,  and,  a  strong  party 
of  the  rioters  having  surrounded  it,  another  party  pro- 
ceeded to  break  up  the  doora.  For  a  considerable  time 
the  great  strength  of  the  place  rendered  their  efforts 
fruitless,  but,  having  brought  Are  to  their  aid,  they 
burned  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  prisoo- 

Porteous,  elated  with  his  escape  from  the  sentence 
ho  so  richly  merited,  was  regaling  a  party  of  his  boon 
companions  within  the  building,  when  the  assault  was 
made  upon  its  gates.  The  wretched  man  well  knew  the 
hatred  with  wUiL-h  he  was  regarded  by  the  populace, 
and  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  motive  for  their 
violeoce.  Escape  seemed  impossible.  The  chimney 
was  the  only  place  of  concealment  that  occurred  to  him, 
and,  scrambling  into  it,  he  supported  himself  by  laying 
hold  of  the  bare  of  iron  with  which  the  chimnic«  of  a 
prison-houije  are  crossed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  cri- 
mioala.  But  his  enemies  soon  dragged  him  from  his 
hiding-place,  and,  hurrying  him  along  the  street^  they 
brought  him  to  the  very  spot,  where,  that  morning,  he 
n-as  to  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  The  want  of 
a  rope  was  now  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose,  and  this  want  was  soon  supplied  by 
breaking  open  a  shop  where  the  article  was  sold;  a 
dyer  a  pole  served  in  the  room  of  a  gallows,  and  from  it 
they  suspended  the  unhappy  man.  Having  thus  pro- 
pitiated the  spirit  of  offended  justice,  they  threw  down 
the  weapons  of  which  they  had  pMsesseu  themselves, 
and  quietly  dispersed  to  their  respective  homes. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  murder  of  Por- 
tcoiis  has  more  the  character  of  a  conspiracy  than  of  a 
riot.  Th2  whole  proceedings  of  the  insurgents  wero 
marked  by  a  cool  and  deliberate  intrepidity,  quite  at 
variance  with  the  accustomed  conduct  of  rioters.  Xo 
violence  was  perpetrated  either  upon  person  or  property, 
save  the  single  act  of  vengeance  executed  upon  Porteoua. 
So  studious  were  the  insurgents  to  avoid  every  appear- 
aaico  of  prtcdiat  outrage,  that  a  guinea  was  left  upon  the 
counter  of  the  shop  from  which  they  took  the  rope  to 
hang  their  victim.  None  of  the  offenders  were  ever 
diricovered,  although  government  made  the  most  stre- 
nuouT)  exertions,  and  offered  large  rewards  for  their 
approliension.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  howerer,  that 
many  of  tbe  participators  in  that  night's  transactions 


were  of  a  elasi  nnaeenstomed  to  mingle  in  seenea  of 

vulgar  tumult 

Before  concluding,  we  may  mention  that  tbe  famous 
Miuor  Weir,  and  his  sister,  who  were  both  burned  alive 
on  lieing  convicted  of  practising  the  arts  of  witchcraft, 
had  their  abode  in  one  of  the  projecting  houses  at  the 
head  of  ^a  all«y.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  KiaUtrj  of 
Demonolog7  and  Witchcraft,  in  earing  the  particulare  of 
his  life,  mentiona,  that  no  story  of  witchcraft,  or  necro- 
mancy, so  many  of  which  occurred  near,  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, made  such  a  lasting  impression  on  the  pnblio 
mind  as  that  of  Major  Weir;  that  the  remains  of  the 
house  in  which  he  and  his  sister  lived,  were  still  shown 
in  his  own  day,  and  that  it  had  a  very  gloomy  aspect, 
well  suited  for  a  necromancer ;  and  that,  while  at  dif- 
ferent times  it  had  served  the  purposes  of  a  brazier*s 
shop,  and  a  magazine  for  lint,  no  family  would  inhabit 
the  walla  as  a  residence  ;  and  that  that  urchin  frbm  the 
High  School  was  accounted  bold,  who  dared  approach 
the  gloomy  niins,  at  the  risk  of  seeing  the  Moor's 
enchanted  staff  parading  tbrongb  the  old  apartments, 
or  hearing  the  hum  of  the  necromantic  wheel,  which 
procured  for  his  slstor  such  s  diatacter  as  a  iiptnner. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS. 

The  Church  in  the  Catacombs  !  Reader  !  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  curious  antiquarian  lore,  which  you  may  pass 
lightly  by,  as  a  thing  in  which  you  have  no  concern.  It 
is  a  solemn  and  touching  subject,  affecting  every  one 
who  would  give  "  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him ;" 
appealing  to  tho  sympathies  of  every  member  of  our 
holy  Church ;  calling  upon  him  to  show  something  of 
that  zeal  in  bis  Master's  service,  which  stirred  up  the 
blessed  martyrs  and  saints  of  old  to  renounce  every 
thing  that  the  world  holds  dear  and  predoua,  for  the 
sake  of  a  pure  and  undehled  religion. 

The  Church  in  the  Catacombs  I  A  chosen  band  of 
Christians,  of  various  ranks  and  ages ;  father  and  son ; 
mother  and  child ;  husband  and  wife ;  friends  and  kin- 
dred; the  slave  and  the  free;  assembled  in  gloomy 
vaults  to  worship  God,  indifferent  alike  to  the  bribes  and 
persecutions  of  paganism;  mindful  only  of  the  Cross 
upon  which  their  beloved  Master  offered  up  the  one 
great  atoning  saeri&ce;  struggling  on  during  three 
centuries,  but  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  influence, 
until  at  length  they  emerged  from  their  dark  retreats, 
and  the  unclouded  light  of  ChriaUanlty  bant  upon  the 
world. 

It  is  this  glorious  light  which  shines  upon  and  glad- 
dens the  heart  of  every  true  Christian  now ;  but,  like 
the  air  we  breathe,  we  eiyoy  it  so  freely,  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  how  dearly  it  was  purchased ;  we  know  but 
little  of  the  enduring  sufferings  of  those  who  kept  this 
precious  inheritance  for  us;  we  derive  small  benefit 
from  their  bright  example;  we  vainly  imagine  that 
because  our  Church  has  no  open  persecutors,  it  is  safe 
from  the  wiles  of  concealed  enemies  j  who,  though  they 
have  not — God  be  praised  ! — the  powers  of  oppression 
possessed  by  the  Pagans  of  old,  nevertheless  succeed  in 
winning  many  from  their  foitb.  Let  us  then  cherish 
tbe  great  lesson  conveyed  by  the  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs, a  slight  sketeh  of  whose  history  we  have  gathered 
from  a  most  interesting  work,  recently  published,  and 
which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers.' 


(1)  "The  Church  Id  the  CaUcombi;"*  dMcriptloii  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  of  Rome,  iUuatTat«d  by  it*  Mpul^il  mnaiiii.  By 
Charles  MaitUnd,  H.D.  London,  UfG. 
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Daring  the  Uter  times  of  the  Roman  repoblic,  the 
enlargement  the  uicient  city,  the  mtotren  uS  the 
world,  led  to  the  formation  of  quarries  in  the  immediate 
n^hbourhood,  from  -trhich  were  obtained  the  materials 
neceaeaiy  for  building.  These  consisted  of  tt{fii  and 
jnizzolana,  a  Tolcanie  sandy  rock,  which,  from  its  tex- 
ture was  well  adapted  to  the  excavation  long  galleries. 
The  sand  obtained  firom  these  sabterranean  works  was 
much  need  in  making  cement,  and,  the  demand  for  it 
being  large,  the  whole  subsoil  on  one  ude  of  Borne  be- 
came, in  the  course  of  time,  perforated  by  a  network  of 
excavations,  spreading  ultimately  to  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  Bnt,  while  this  was  going  on,  Uie  original 
quarries,  exhausted  of  their  stores,  were  used  as  butying 
places  by  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people,  who  were  not 
able  to  procure  the  honours  of  a  funeral  pile  for  burning 
their  dead.  There  also  were  thrown  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons who  had  perished  by  their  own  hands,  or  by  the 
baud  of  the  law. 

The  persons  engaged  in  procuring  sand  from  these 
Catacombs  were  called  areHorii,  or  sand-di^rs ;  they 
were  persons  of  the  lowest  grade,  and,  from  tJie  nature 
of  their  occupation^  probably  formed  a  distinct  class. 
"There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Cbrietianity  spread 
very  early  among  them,  for,  in  time  of  persecution,  the 
convertA  emploxcd  in  the  subterranean  passages  not 
only  took  refuge  there  themselTcs,  bat  also  put  the 
whole  Church  in  posseBsion  of  these  otherwise  inacces- 
sible retreatit.  when  we  reflect  upon  the  trials  which 
awidted  the  Church,  and  the  combmed  powers  of  earth 
and  hell  which  menaced  its  earliest  years,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  recognise  the  fostering  care  of  a  heavenly 
hand,  in  thus  providing  a  cradle  for  the  infant  commu- 
nity. Perhaps,  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Cata- 
combs, as  an  impregnable  fortress  from  which  persecu- 
tion always  fiiiled  to  dislodge  it,  the  Chnrcfa  of  Borne 
owed  much  of  the  rapidity  of  its  triumph ;  and  to  the 
preservation  of  its  earliest  Bonctaarics,  its  ancient  supe- 
riority in  discipline  and  manners.  The  customs  of  the 
first  ages,  stamped  indelibly  on  the  waits  of  the  Cata- 
combs, must  have  contributed  to  check  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  8oon  observable  throughout  Christendom : 
the  elements  of  a  pure  faith  were  initten  'with  an  iron 
pen,  in  the  rock,  for  ever ;'  and  if  the  Chnreh  of  after- 
times  had  looked  back  to  her  subterranean  home,  '  to 
the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  she  was  digged,'  she  would 
there  have  sought  in  vain  fer  traces  of  forced  eelibat^-, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  rcprosoitation  of  the 
Deity  in  painting  or  sculpture." 

It  appears  from  various  tes^onics,  that  these  sand- 
pits or  catacomhs  were  places  of  puni^unent,  as  well  as 
of  refiigc,  to  the  early  Christians.  We  are  told  that  the 
Emperor  Maximian  "  condemned  all  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  wore  Christians,  to  hard  labour ;  and  in  variouit 
places  set  them  to  work,  some  to  dig  stones,  othen 
sand."  There  is  also  a  tradition  in  Borne,  that  the  batft 
of  Diocletian  n  ere  built  from  the  materials  procured  by 
the  Christians.  "  That  the  Catacombs  were  throughout 
well  known  to  them  is  evident ;  for  cTery  part  was  com- 
pletely taken  possesion  of  by  them,  andfumlKbcd  with 
tombs  or  chapels.  Paintings  and  inscriptions  belong- 
ing to  our  religion  are  to  be  seen  every  where ;  and,  for 
three  hundred  yeaA,  the  entire  Christian  population  of 
Rome  found  sepulture  in  those  recesses." 

The  security  of  the  Catacombs  as  an  asylum,  was  due 
to  their  great  extent  and  intricate  winduigs.  The  en- 
trances to  them  were  also  nnmerons,  and  scattered  over 
the  Campagna  for  vaXea ;  and  the  kbyrinth  below  was 
HO  occupied  by  the  Christians,  and  so  blocked  up  in 
various  places  by  them,  that  pursuit  must  have  been 
almost  useless.  "  The  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  relato  some 
attempts  made  to  overwhelm  the  galleries  with  mounds 
of  earth,  in  order  to  destroy  those  who  were  concealed 
within ;  bnt  setting  a^de  these  legends,  we  are  credibly 
infbnned,  that  not  only  did  the  ChriatianB  take  refuge 
there,  hut  that  they  were  also  occasionally  overtaken  by 


their  pnnnere.  The  Catacombs  have  become  illustrious 
by  the  actuid  martyrdom  of  some  noble  witnesses  to  the 
truth.  Xystus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  t(^tiier  with  Qnartus, 
one  of  his  clergy,  suffered  below  ground,  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian.  Stephen  the  First,  another  Bishop  of  Bome, 
was  traced  by  heathen  soldien  to  his  snbterraneaii 
chapel,  and,  on  the  conclusion  IMvine  service,  he  was 
throat  back  into  his  episcopal  chair,  and  lieheaded.  The 
letton  of  Christians  then  living,  refer  to  such  scenes 
with  a  simplicity  that  dispels  all  idea  of  exaggeration ; 
while  their  expectation  of  sharing  the  same  fate  affords 
a  vivid  picture  of  those  dreadfol  times." 

"  The  discovery  of  wells  and  springa  in  various  part* 
of  the  corridors,  aseista  us  in  understanding  how  life 
could  be  supported  in  thoee  dismal  n^ns;  althoogh 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  wells  were  nnnk 
for  that  purpose.  One  of  them  has  been  named  the 
font  of  St  Peter ;  and,  however  apocryphal  may  bo  the 
tradition  which  refers  it  to  apostolic  times,  the  fi*ct  of 
its  having  been  lonz  used  for  baptjsm,  is  not  to  be 
disputed.  Some  of  the  wells  are  supposed  to  have  been 
dug  with  the  intention  of  draining  parts  of  the  Cata- 
combs." 

The  general  habit  of  taking  refuge  in  the  CalacomW, 
is  proved  by  individual  examples,  given  in  the  work 
before  us.  '*  On  the  outbreak  of  a  persecution,  the  elders 
of  the  Church,  heads  of  lamilies,  and  others  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  Pagans,  would  be  the  first  to  suffer ; 
perhaps  the  only  individuals  whoi^e  death  or  exile  wai* 
intended  by  the  impeml  officers.  Aware  of  their  danger, 
and  probably  well  vened  in  the  signs  of  impending  per- 
secution, they  might  easily  betake  themselves  to  the 
Catacombs,  where  they  could  be  supported  by  thfMc 
whose  obscure  condition  left  them  at  liberty."  The 
importance  of  such  a  retreat  was  not  unknown  tx>  the 
heathen ;  every  effort  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
a  persecution  to  prevent  the  Christians  from  escaping 
by  a  subterranean  flight;  and  several  edicts  bc^n  with 
a  prohibition  against  entering  the  cemeteries  Death 
was  decreed  as  a  punishment  of  disobedience.  The  law^ 
were  almost  equally  severe  against  the  custom  of  wor- 
shipping in  them.  "  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  before 
the  time  <^  Constantine,  there  were  in  Rome  many 
rooms,  or  balls,  onployed  for  Divine  worship,  though 
perhaps  no  edifices  built  expressly  for  that  pnrpose. 
Besides  this,  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  CataciDmb 
chapels,  and  their  distance  from  the  usual  dwellioga  of  i 
the  Christians,  oppose  serious  objectionn  to  the  suppoHi- 
tion  that  they  served  for  regular  meetings.  Vet  nothing 
Ih  better  attested  in  htstoiy,  than  the  tact,  that,  through-  , 
out  the  fourth  century,  the  Church  met  there  for  the  { 
celebration  of  the  encharist ;  for  prayer  at  the  graves  i 
of  the  martyrs ;  and  for  the  love-feasts,  or  agapio.  Pra- 
dentins  affirms  that  he  had  often  prayed  liefore  the  . 
tomb  of  Hippolytus,  and  describes  at  length  the  sub-  I, 
torranean  sepulchre  of  that  saint.   After  narrating  the  ' 
care  of  the  Church,  shown  in  gathering  the  mangled  [J 
remains  of  the  martyr,  he  proceeds  to  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  Catacomb  in  which  they  were  deposited : 
'Among  the  cnltivsted  groonds,  not  far  outside  the 
walls,  lies  a  deep  cavern,  with  datk  recesses.  A  descend- 
ing path,  with  winding  steps,  leads  through  the  dim 
turnings;  and  the  daylight,  entering  by  the  month  of 
the  cavern,  somewhat  illumines  the  first  part  of  the 
way.   But  the  darkness  grows  deeper  as  we  adv»ncc, 
till  we  meet  with  openings,  cat  in  the  roof  of  the  pa^ 
sages,  admitting  light  from  above.   There  have  I  often 
prayed,  prostrate,  sick  with  the  conniptions  (rf  soul  and 
body,  and  obtained  relieC   The  discovery  of  ehapcls, 
altars,  episcopal  ehidrs,and  fonte,  indicates  the  existence 
of  a  sabterranean  wortihip  at  some  time  or  other ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  prove,  that  all  the  religious  ccremonie^ 
were  performed  in  the  Catacombs  at  a  very  early  period." 
The  Latin  inscription*  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation, was  found  over  one  of  the  graves  in  the  cemetery 
of  Callistns,  and  shows  that  prayers  were  offered  below 
groond : — 
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n  CttBISf.    ALnURDBft  n  SOI  DEAD,  BUT  LTTSS 

BKIORD  THX  STASa,  AITS  BIS  BODT  KSBTa  IN  THIS 
TOUB.  HI  UTKD  UlfPBR  THS  KXPKBOR  AXTOHIHS, 
WHO,  VO&ESBRIKS  THAT  QBKAT  SINBTIT  WOULD 
RXSDUF  FBOU  HIS  SKKVI0B8,  BETTRSSD  SVIL  FOB 
OOOD;  FOB,  WHILB  OH  BIS  K1IXB8,  AHD  ABOUT  TO 
SAOBinCl  TO  THB  TMHB  sod,  BB  was  Un>  AWAT 

TO  xxBoimoir.  o,  sad  thub  1  rx  which  sackkd 

RITES  ARD  PRATERS,  TTBS  IK  OAVKBMS,  AF70IU> 
NO  PBOTEOTIOM  TO  Utt.  WHAT  OAH  Bl  HOBB 
WBBTCHED  THAH  SUCH  A  J.IFH  !  AKD  WHAT  THAIt 

SUCH  A  DKATH  WHZR'  THBT  OOULD  SOT  BS 
BUBIED  BT  THUB  PRIHHOT  AKD  BBLATIOHS! — AT 

lAlKtra  THXT  BPABXIiB  DT  HBATHT.     HI  HAS 

8CABCKLT  LITBD,  WHO  HAB  UTID  IB  OHIUBnAX 

TIMSL 

It  is  inferred  from  these  words,  that  Alexander  was 
praying  in  tlie  catacombs  wbcti  discovered  by  the  emis- 
saries  of  the  second  Antonine,  tbo  first  emperor  of  that 
name  baving  been  friendly  to  the  Cbristians.  Tbis 
event  belongs  to  the  fifth  persecution,  which  began  in 
the  year  161.  "A  number  of  circumstances  in  this 
inscription  arc  worthy  of  notice.  The  beginning,  in 
which  the  firat  two  words,  (Alexander  mortuus,)  tiftei 
leading  ns  to  expect  a  lamentation,  break  out  into  an 
assurance  of  glory  and  immortality ;  the  description  of 
the  temporal  insecurity  in  which  the  believers  of  that 
time  lived ;  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Christian  burial 
for  the  martyrs ;  the  certAinty  of  their  heavenly  reward ; 
and,  lastly,  the  concluding  sentence,  forcibly  recalling 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  'as  dying,  yet  behold  we  live;' 
and  again, '  I  die  d^y.* " 

In  addition  to  the  older  galleries,  dug  for  the  porpose 
of  extracting  sand  and  pnzzolana,  the  Christians  con- 
tinued to  excavate  iresh  passages  for  their  own  conve- 
nience. These  additions,  distinguished  by  their  superior 
height  and  regularity,  were  called  new  crypts.  The 
earth  taken  out  of  them  was  generally  thrown  into  old 
branches  of  the  galleries,  some  of  them  filled  with 
graves ;  a  circumfitance  which  has  given  rise  to  many 
coojectures.  Our  author  suggests  that  the  fu^tives 
may  have  cast  up  these  mounds  as  obstacles  to  the  pur- 
suit of  their  enemies,  since,  by  blocking  up  the  prin- 
cipal passages,  and  leaving  open  only  those  known  to 
tbenjBclves,  they  might  render  the  galleries  beyond 
quite  inaccessible  to  their  persecutors.  Some  of  these 
new  crypts  are  supposed  to  belong  to  more  peaceful 
times,  woen  the  custom  of  bniying  in  the  catacombs 
bad  become  so  completely  establiraed,  that,  even  after 
it  was  no  longer  a  necessary  precaution,  this  sort  of 
sepulture  was  prefiured.  Vicinity  to  the  tombs  of  siunu 
and  martyrs,  so  highly  valued  in  that  age,  was  also  an 
inducement  to  the  continuance  of  the  practice.  One  <tf 
the  inscriptions  is  translated  as  follows : — ■ 

IN  THB  inSW  CRTPT,  BEHIKD  THE  SAIHTB, 

{reiro  sandos,)  Valeria  ahd  sabiba  . 

BOUGHT  IT  POR  THIBSBLVES  WHILB  UTIBO. 
THKT  BODOHT  A  BISOHUH  FOR  APBO  ABB 
VIATOB, 

The  word  buomum  (componnded  of  Greek  and  tdUnJ 
signiiies  a  place  for  two  bodies :  the  words  irisomvm  ana 
quadrUomum  apply  to  graves  capable  of  containing 
three  and  four  bodies.  "  If  we  look  back  through  the 
historj-  of  the  world,  we  find  every  where  the  disposition 
to  build  tombs  for  the  exclusive  use  of  individual 
(amiliei*.  The  mummy  pits  of  Egypt*  are  constructed 
upon  this  principle.  '  He  was  buried  with  his  &thers,' 
is  acommou  conclnuon  to  the  UsttHyof  a  Jewish  patri- 
arch. It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  first  to  deposit 
side  by  side  the  bodies  of  persons  unconnected  with 
each  other, — an  arrangement  which  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  of  Christendom,  from  the  Catacombs  of  ancient 
Kome  to  the  modern  churchyards  of  our  own  country." 

In  many  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the  Cata- 
combs occurs  the  word  cemetery,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Oreek,  and  signifies  a  aleeping-pltue.   "  In  this 


auspicious  word,  now  ft>r  the  first  time  applied  to  the 
tomb,  there  is  manifest  a  sense  of  hope  and  immortJ^ty, 
the  result  of  a  new  religion.  A  atdtr  had  risen  on  the 
borders  of  the  grave,  dispelling  the  horror  of  darkness 
which  had  hitherto  reigned  there ;  the  prospect  bej'oud 
was  now  cleared  up,  and  so  dazzling  was  tbo  view  of  an 
eternal  dty  '  Mulptnnid  in  the  sky,'  that  numbers  were 
found  eager  to  msh  through  the  gale  of  martyrdom,  for 
the  hope  of  entering  its  stany  port^" 

The  appearance  of  these  Catacombs  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  has  been  described  by  St.  Jerome. 
He  says : — "  When  I  was  at  Rome,  still  a  youth,  and 
employed  in  literary  pursuits,  I  was  accustomed,  in 
company  with  others  of  my  own  age,  and  actuated  by 
the  same  feelings,  to  visit,  on  Sundays,  the  sepulchres  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  and  often  to  go  down  into  the 
ciypte  dug  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  where  the  walls  on 
either  side  are  lined  with  the  dead ;  and  bo  intense  is 
the  darkness,  that  we  almost  realise  the  words  of  the 
prophet,—'  They  go  down  alive  into  bell'  (or  Hadesl ; 
and  here  and  there  a  scanty  aperture,  ill  deserving  the 
name  of  window,  admits  scarcely  light  enough  to  miti- 
gate the  gloom  wliich  reigns  below;  and,  as  we  advance 
through  the  shades  with  cautious  steps,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  words  of  Virgil, — '  Horror  on  all  sides; 
even  the  silence  terrifies  the  mind.' " 

These  subterranean  galleries  were  nearly  lost  sight  of 
during  the  disorder  occasioned  by  barbarian  invasions. 
"  As  the  knowledge  of  their  windings  could  be  preserved 
only  by  constant  use,  the  principal  entrances  alone 
remidned  aecesdble;  and  even  these  were  gradually 
neglected,  and  blocked  up  by  mbbish,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three,  which  were  still  resorted  to,  and 
decorated  afresh  from  time  to  time.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  whole  range  of  Catacombs  was  re-opened, 
and  the  entire  contents,  which  had  remained  absolutely 
nntonehed  during  more  than  » thotuand  years,  were 
restored  to  tiie  world  at  a  time  when  the  recent  revival 
of  letters  enabled  the  learned  to  profit  by  the  discovery. 
»  *  »  It  is  difficult  now  to  realise  the  impression 
which  must  have  been  made  upon  the  first  explores  of 
this  subterranean  city,  A  vast  metropolis,  rich  in  the 
bones  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  a  stupendous  testimony  to 
the  tmth  of  Christian  hist^ny,  and  consequentiy,  to  that 
of  Christianity  it«elf ;  a  fiuthfal  record  of  the  trials  of  a 
persecuted  Church ;  snch  were  the  objects  presented  to 
theirview.  *  »  »  Prom  the  removal  of  eveiythingpor- 
table  to  a  place  of  greater  security  and  more  easyaccess, 
as  well  as  from  the  difficulty  of  personally  examining 
these  dangerous  galleries,  beyond  the  mere  entrance 
left  open  to  general  inrooction,  we  are  no  longer  able 
to  share  the  feelings  of  those  who  beheld  the  cemeteries 
and  chapels  of  a  past  age,  eompletely  furnished  with 
tbdr  proper  contents." 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  contents  of  the 
Catacombs,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  more  details 
respecting  them.  In  the  greater  number  of  galleries, 
the  height  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  the  width  from 
four  to  six.  The  graves  are  cut  in  the  walls,  either  in 
a  straggling  line,  or  in  tiers,  oceauonally  amounting  to 
six  in  height.  The  galleries  often  mn  in  stories,  two 
or  three  deep,  communicating  with  each  other  by  flights 
of  steps.  Many  of  the  perpendicular  shafts,  noticed  by 
Jerome  and  others,  by  which  the  vaults  were  lighted, 
appear  to  be  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  times  of 
persecution,  and  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  safety  of 
the'refiigees.  Many  of  these  holes  still  exist  in  the 
Campagna,  near  Some,  and  prove  dangerous  to  the 
incautious  rider.  "  The  number  of  graves  contained  in 
the  Catacoml^  is  very  great.  In  order  to  form  a  general 
estimate  of  them,  we  must  remember  that  from  the  year 
98  A.V.  to  some  time  after  the  year  400  (of  both  which 
periods  consular  dates  liave  been  found  in  the  ceme- 
teries), the  whole  Christian  population  of  Rome  was 
interred  there.  As  this  time  includes  nearly  a  century 
after  the  CBtablishment  of  Christiani^  ondcr  Constan- 
tino, the  nnmbfOB  latterly  must  have  been  very  con- 
Digitized  by 
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iddeitble.   A  city  peopled  by  mora  tbw  a  ndllion  of  i 
inhabituits,  to  far  Cbrutiuiised  as  to  give  rise  to  a  I 
general  complaint  tbat  the  altm  and  iemplea  of  the  | 
gods  were  deserted,  muat  bare  required  cemeteries  of  no  . 
ordinaiT  dimensions.   The  number  of  ChriatianB  in  the  ' 
time  of  Deciiu  has  been  eatimatcd  by  bistorisna  at 
betveen  forty  ud  fifty  thousand.    Added  to  tbia,  a 
horror  of  diaturbing  the  gTares  already  occnpied,  would 
effectoally  prevent  the  ciutom,  common  in  our  own 
country,  of  employing  the  same  ground  for  freth  inter- 
ments, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  yeBT«." 

The  treasures  of  the  CatAcombs,  we  have  said,  were 
removed  to  muacums  and  places  where  they  could  be 
seen  and  studied  to  advantage.  The  ricbeet  collection 
ia  in  the  Vatican.  There  a,  first,  the  Christian  Mu- 
seum, properly  bo  called,  cont^ng  a  number  of  earco- 
phan,  UM-ieliefli,  inscriptions,  and  medals;  besides  this, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Vatican  Uuseom  is  a  long  corri- 
dor, tbe  sides  of  which  are  completely  lined  with  in- 
scriptions, plastered  into  the  wall.  On  the  right  hand 
are  arranged  the  epitaphs  of  Pagans,  votive  tablets, 
dedications  of  altars,  fragment*  of  edicts  and  public 
documents,  collected  irom  the  neighbooriiood  of  the 
city;  and,  opposite  to  them,  claaaed  under  the  heada  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Consular  monuments,  appear  the 
inscriptions  of  the  ancient  Christians.  These  liavebeen 
collected  indiscriminately  from  the  Catacombs  round 
Rome,  and  have  hitherto  remained  unpublished.  This 
Is  called  the  Lapidarian  Oallery.  In  the  year  1841, 
our  author  obtuned  permission  to  make  a  few  drawings, 
and  to  copy  soma  m  the  inscriptions  in  this  galleiy ; 
but  be  had  not  long  availed  himself  of  the  licence,  when 
an  application  was  made  by  the  Jesuita  to  the  CuBtode 
of  the  gallery,  to  prevent  the  use  of  its  oontents  by  a 
Protestant  He  was,  therefore,  not  allowed  to  proceed, 
but  was  even  requested  to  give  up  the  copies  he  had 
made ;  this,  of  coarse,  was  refused ;  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  mora  inscriptions  should  be  copied, 
and  that  thoae  copied  should  not  be  published  in  Kome, 
the  matter  terminated. 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  these  inestimable  monu- 
ments in  the  sixteenth  century,  "  Romanist  writers  have 
been  suffered  to  claim  identity  in  discipline  and  doc- 
trine with  the  Church  that  occupied  the  Catacombs ; 
while  an  attempt  haa  scarcely  been  made  to  show  from 
these  tcnuins  the  more  atriking  resemblance  exLstiug 
between  oar  Reformed  Chureh  and  diat  of  primitive 
Rome."  To  supply  in  some  degree  thia  deficiency,  is 
the  object  of  the  work  before  us,  as  wilt  be  more  parti- 
cularly shown  in  anoUier  article. 


THE  WORLDS  ABOUND  US. 

Au  the  planets  and  their  satellites  inhabited,  or 
habitable  1  A  question,  it  may  well  seem,  more  easily 
asked  than  answered.  And  so,  in  truth,  it  is,  so  far  as 
tiie  fhct  is  concerned ;  but  to  thoae  who  speculate  upon 
posabilitiea  and  pTobabilitiea,  we  may  offer  a  very  satis- 
betory  solution  of  it  in  the  voids  of  Laplace. 

"  Such,  then,  beyond  all  doubt,"  isys  that  greatest  of 
modern  astronomers,  "  will  be  a  summary  outline  of  the 
solar  system.  The  principal  focus  of  Ite  movements  is 
the  sun,  an  immense  globe,  revolving  upon  itself  in  a 
period  of  twenty-five  days  and  a  half,  and  superficially 
overspread  with  an  ocean  of  luminous  matter.  About 
this  Awhb  move  the  plaaeta,  with  their  satellites,  in 
orbits  nearly  drenlar,  and  ia  planes  Imt  little  inclined 
to  that  of  the  sun's  equator.  Innumerable  comets  from 
time  to  time  t^proaeh  the  sun  closely,  and  are  then 
again  borne  away,  to  distances  which  prove  that  his 
attractive  power  reaches  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
known  planetary  orbits.  And  not  only  does  this  oentnil 


body  act  upon  all  these  globes  by  its  attraction,  forcing 
them  thus  to  revolve  about  it;  but  to  all  of  them  al^ 
it  in  a  continual  source  of  light  and  beat.  Fos- 
tered by  it^  benignant  influence,  plants  and  animals 
spring  into  l>eing  throughout  our  earth ;  and  analog^' 
leadd  us  to  suppose  that  umilar  efiecta  t^iJte  place  upon 
the  other  planets ;  for  we  natunlly  infer  tbat  the  prolific 
power  with  vhidi  matter  developes  itself  und^  so  many 
forms  before  our  eyes  is  not  idle  upon  the  vast  orb  of 
Jupiter,  where  day  alternates  with  night,  and  year 
succeeds  to  year,  just  as  upon  our  own  globe;  and  which, 
to  an  attentive  ol^rver,  presents  changes  of  appearance 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  causes  of  great  activity  and 
power.  True  it  is,  that,  in  all  Ukelinood,  mankind,  as 
at  present  constituted,  could  not  exist  under  a  lempeia- 
ture  BO  diiferent  from  that  in  which  we  live,  and  to 
which  our  frame  is  adapted :  but  why  should  there  not 
subsist  for  each  several  planet  of  this  universe  a  corre- 
sponding scheme  of  organization,  in  accordance  with 
iu  particular  temperature  j  If  mere  differences  of 
climate,  and  of  meteorological  conditions,  aro  sufficient 
to  call  forth  the  infinite  variety  which  we  heboid  in  the 
productions  of  this  our  earth,  how  much  greater  must 
not  be  the  diversity  in  those  of  the  planets  and  their 
satellites  !  It  transcends  all  power  of  the  imagination 
to  form  any  definite  idea  upon  the  subject,  but  that 
there  do  exist  all  these  varied  forms  of  being  is  at  least 
highly  probable  " 

But,  indeed,  apart  from  considerations  of  antecedent 
probability,  and,  without  our  having  to  pass  entirely 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  immediate  Bpn««,  we  may 
easily  find,  upon  this  very  globe  that  we  inhabit,  the 
most  sufficient  indications  that  organized  nature  does, 
in  fact,  varj-  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
intended  to  exist,  and  accommodates  itself  to  them. 
In  the  present  state  of  geological  science,  it  is  impoaeible 
to  make  question  but  that  this  earth  of  ours  has  under- 
gone very  considerable  changes,  both  in  the  phj^Ical 
condition  of  its  surface,  and  in  the  zoological  or  butdni- 
cal  character  of  its  inhabitants  and  productions.  Now, 
in  very  numerous  instances,  it  appears  upon  ioves^tiga- 
tiou,  tbat  the  indications  derived  from  these  difiert-Dt 
sources  exactly  coincide ;  that  is  to  say,  we  find  the 
plants  and  auimals  of  a  given  period  to  have  been  pre- 
cisely such  as  we  might  have  expected  to  find  exii;iing 
under  physical  conditions  such  as  we  are  led  to  SQppwe 
those  of  that  period  to  have  been.  For  instance,  vanouti 
considerations  of  natural  philosophy  lead  us  to  asi^ume 
that  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  must,  at  a 
remote  period,  have  been  very  much  higher  tban  tbat 
which  now  prevails  there;  and,  accordingly,  we  have 
likewise  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that,  at  some 
indefinite  distance  of  time,  the  polar  regions  were 
inhabited  by  animals,  and  clotbed  with  a  v^^etation, 
such  as  now  can  exist  only  in  the  tropical  latitudes. 
Again ;  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that,  at  an  early 
period  of  .the  earth's  progress  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it»  surface  must 
have  presented  the  appearance  of  an  ocean,  studded 
with  a  multitude  of  islands,  and  the  more  so  the  farther 
we  go  back  ;  a  supposition  wUch  may  be  justified  upon 
grounds  perfectiy  independent  of  botanical  edence, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  study  of  fossil  botany 
teaches  us  that  the  earlier  the  period,  the  more  nearly 
does  the  character  of  its  vegetation  approximate  to  that 
which  we  find  prevailing  in  the  islaud  clusters  of  the 
SouLh  Seas,  and*the  archipelagos  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  But  yet  again ;  the  enormous  masses  of  chaJk, 
evidently  deposited  by  subsidence  from  water,  which 
form  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  earth's  cruet,  point 
to  a  period  when  the  waters  of  our  globe  must  have 
been  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  meuis 
of  which  the  chalk  was  holden  in  solution.  Ttie  same 
causes  by  which  the  waters  became  so  generally  thus 
impregnated  would  probably,  or  rather  certainly,  ope- 
rate in  respect  of  the  atmosphere,  which  would  tho^ 
during  this  period,  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of 
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the  same  gas ;  a  oircumBtance  highly  Qtrouralile  to 
rentable  development,  and  doubtleBB  forming  a  piinutry 
item  in  the  conditions  under  which  were  call^  forth  into 
being  the  gigantic  foreitts  of  the  ancient  world.  Now, 
this  very  state  of  things  would  be  one  in  whieh  neither 
man  nor  any  animal  of  similar  reiipiratory  oi^ianiza- 
tion,— none,  in  ^t,  in  whose  nostrils  is  the  breath  of 
life, — could  for  a  moment  exist,  much  less  increase  and 
multiply.  In  sneh  an  atmoephere  neither  beast  nor 
bird  could  have  lired.  Yet  was  not  that  world  without 
its  living  deniitenB.  To  such  a  period  ttia  that  we  must 
refer  the  extinct  saurian  races,  the  monstrous  fish- 
lizards  and  lizard-fishes,  which,  from  the  frequency  of 
their  fossil  remains,  mudt  have  been,  at  somo  time,  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  upon  the  globe,  and  in  its  waters ; 
and  which  would  be  a^pted,  by  the  meclianism  of  their 
respiration,  to  subsist  in  such  an  atmosphere ;  white  the 
difference  of  temperature,  and  the  change  in  the  distri- 
bution of  land  and  water,  would  pro&bly  disqnaliiy 
them  as  tenants  of  the  earth  in  m  present  state. 

Thu!),  then,  we  find  the  si>eculatlTe  likelihood  of  the 
other  planets  being  inhabited  confirmed  and  supported 
by  what  we  know  of  the  past  condition  of  that  one 
among  them  upon  which  we  ourselves  live ;  while  it 
wilt  appear  from  the  very  same  condderaUouB,  both  of 
hot  and  probability,  that  under  phyucal  conditions  so 
vastly  dinerent,  the  structure  and  organization  of  such 
inhabitants  as  they  may  possess,  must  equally  vary  from 
our  own,  A  few  words  upon  some  of  those  diflerenccr^ 
of  circumstance  which  are  likely  to  be  attended  with 
this  result  in  a  very  marked  degree,  may  not  prove 
uninteresting. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  most  obvious.  It  does  not 
require  much  observation  to  teach  us  how  powerfully 
organization  is  affected  by  habitual  infinences  of  tem- 
perature, nor  much  considorstlon  to  show  us  how  widely 
in  this  respect  the  several  planetti  must  vary  from  our 
earth  and  from  one  another.  In  order,  however,  to 
giving  some  accurate  idea  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  premise,  that  the  effbetive  power  radiant  heat 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  heat ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  distance  of  two  feel 
from  a  mass  of  red  hot  iron,  from  which  heat  will  of 
course  be  radiating  in  ever}' direction,  the  effect  of  that 
heat  upon  the  tempemture  of  a  given  object  will  be  the 
fourth  part  of  what  it  is  at  one  foot;  at  a  distance  of 
three  feet  that  effect  will  be  diminished  to  a  ninth  :  at 
four,  to  one  sixteenth ;  and  so  on  continually.  And 
BOW,  to  apply  this  to  the  temperature  of  the  planets 
respectively,  as  compared  with  that  of  our  globe.  The 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  95,000,000  of  miles, 
that  of  Mercury  about  86,000,000,  which  is  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  eight  to  three ;  so  that  the  power  of  the 
solar  rays,  at  the  distance  of  Mercury,  will  be  greater 
than  it  is  at  the  distance  of  our  earth,  about  la  the  ratio 
of  si  X  ty-four  to  nine,  or,  in  simpler  numbers,  seven  to  one. 
The  distance  of  Venus  from  the  sun  is  alwut  63,000,000 
of  miles,  and  by  a  similar  process  we  shall  find  that  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  radiation  at  that  distance  will  be 
more  than  double  of  what  it  is  here.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  apply  a  similar  calculation  to  the  planetary 
syntem  in  detail.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to  propound 
the  general  result,  that  the  intenMty  of  solar  radiation, 
which  on  Mercury  is  about  seven  times  greater  ttian  on 
the  earth,  is  some  330  times  less  on  Uranus ;  the  propor- 
{  tion  lietween  the  two  extremes  being  upwards  of  2,000 
'  toons.  Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  our  condition  were 
1 1  the  sun's  effect  to  be  septupled,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  ratio!  or  were  it  diminished  to  a  seventh^or  to 
j  a  three- hundredth  of  what  it  now  is  I 
I  It  most,  however,  be  observed,  that  a  greater  intensity 
I  of  solar  radiation  docs  not  necessarily  imply  a  proper- 
ttonably  higher  temperature  at  the  surface  of  any  given 
planet,  which  might  possibly  bo  provided  with  an 
atmosphere  so  constituted  as  in  some  degree  to  reflector 
ftbsorb  the  rays,  and  so  to  mitigate  the  glare  and  heat. 
I   Indeed,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  both  with  Mer- 


cu  ry  and  Venus  such  is'  in  iact  the  case ;  and,  in  all  the 
planetti,  we  notice  diversittea  of  appearance  whieh  .we 
are  strongly  led  to  attribute  to  atmospheric  peculiarities. 
Indeed,  unless  there  is  some  provision  of  the  kind,  it 
must  be  impossible  for  water  to  exist  upon  Mercury  in 
any  other  form  than  that  of  steam ;  and  many  of  our 
metals  would  be  in  a  constant  state  of  fusion — would, 
in  fact,  present  much  the  same  appearance  that  mercury 
does  to  us,  until  converted  into  powder  by  the  greater 
facility  of  oxidisation.  In  Saturn,  on  the  contrai7,  all 
the  water  would  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ice.  The 
same  law  of  variation  also  holds  good  for  light ;  itself  a 
powerful  chemical  agent,  which  plays  no  undistinguished 
part  among  the  influences  which  tend  to  modify  organiza- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  wide  inequality  of  the  planeta  as  to 
ntperficial  extent,  their  different  periods  of  diurnal 
rotation  and  annual  revolution,  must  ocea^on  no  incoa- 
siderable  diversity  in  the  circumstances  and  habits  of 
any  creatures  that  may  exist  upon  them.  The  area  of 
Jupiter  is,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fold  that  of  our  globe ;  of  Saturn  not  much  less  than 
that  of  Jupiter.  The  area  of  Mercury's  surface,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  less  than  one  fourth  of  that  of  our  globe : 
while  that  of  the  lesser  planets,  Juno,  Vesta,  Ceres,  and 
Pallas  Is  very  &r  smaller  still.  Again,  while  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars  is  not 
very  different  ftom  onr  own,  that  of  Saturn  takes  place 
in  something  less  than  ten  hours  and  a  half;  that  of 
Jupiter  in  a  few  minutes  short  of  ten  hours.  AVhlle 
Mercury  revolves  about  the  sua  in  eighty-seven  days,  or 
in  less  than  one  fourth  of  our  own  year,  and  Venus  in 
244  days,  the  year  of  Juplterextends  to  twelve,  and  that 
of  Saturn  to  thirty,  of  this  earth's  annual  revolutions. 
And  if  we  combine  these  latter  data  with  the  length  of 
Jupiter's  and  Saturn's  days,  as  already  given,  we  shall 
find,  on  a  rough  and  round  calculation,  the  year  of  the 
former  consisting  of  about  10,000  of  hie  own  days ;  while 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn  the  sun  must  rise  and  set 
some  24,000  times,  ere  the  seasons  recommence  tbeir 
round.  On  Saturn,  indeed,  the  course  of  the  seasons 
will  be  materially  modified  by  the  effect  of  his  rings, 
which,  to  a  large  proportion  of  bis  surface  must  entirely 
eclipse  the  sun  for  half  the  period  of  his  revolution. 

Another  leading  source  of  diversity  must  lie  in  the 
exceeding  difference  of  the  force  of  gravity,  oi^  exerting 
itself  on  the  surfaces  of  the  several  planetii.  Supposing 
the  velociu  of  rotation  and  the  density  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  the  same  for  one  of  the  small  nltra- 
/.odiacal  planets— Pallas,  for  instance — as  on  this 
earth,  a  man  placed  on  one  of  them  would  spring 
with  ease  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  sustain  no 
greater  shock  in  his  descent  than  here  from  a  leap 
of  a  single  yard.  In  Jupiter,  on  the  other  band,  upon 
the  same  snppositimu,  the  force  ofgraTitatlon  wonld  be 
more  than  tenfold  what  it  is  with  as.  On  the  last- 
mentioned  planet,  however,  the  tendency  to  the  centre 
is  in  a  considerable  degree  contracted  by  the  increased 
centrifugal  force,  corresponding  to  the  greater  velocity 
of  rotation — perhaps  a.Uo  by  other  circumstances — so 
that  in  fact,  the  gravitation  force  is  not  quite  threefold 
of  that  which  operates  at  the  earth's  surace.  Saturn, 
however,  though  in  bulk  not  much  inferior  to  Jupiter, 
is  composed  of  materials  so  much  less  massive  than  those 
of  our  planet,  his  velocity  of  rotation  being  at  the  same 
time  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter,  that  the  force  of 
gravity  at  his  surfiuK  will  be  less  than  that  which  we 
experience,  in  troth,  the  mere  density  of  Saturn  does 
not  much  exceed  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  earth,  so  that 
he  is  composed  upon  an  average  of  materials  not  much 
heavier  than  cork ;  a  fact  which  may  serve  at  once  as 
an  illustration  of  the  manner  io  which  variations  of  con- 
dition so  frequently  balance  one  another,  and  as  a  proof 
that  the  combinations  of  elements  must  be  exceedingly 
different  upon  the  ncvcral  planets. 

So  here  we  shall  pause,  praying  our  readers  to  remem- 
ber that  we  did  not  set  out  to  solve  a  question,  but 
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merely  to  cull  a  fe«  materials  for  Bpecalation,  from  a 
field  which  we  are  br  from  having  attempted  to  ex- 
haust. It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  them  that 
the  convenience  of  round  nnmbers  is  always  more  re- 
garded than  authemaUcal  accuracy,  where  the  object  is 
to  present  proportions  to  the  miad  la  a  definite  manner. 


Sfoirofltoa  ftftetclM  •(  eminent  Vafnten. 


RAFFABIXO  8AHZI0  DA  DRBINO. 

Rappazllo  Sanzio  was  bom  on  Good  Friday,  in 
the  year  1483,  at  Urbino,  a  city  about  150  miles 
from  Rome.  His  father,  Gioranni  Sanao,  was  an 
axtht,  and  though  not  very  eminent  in  hia  profes- 
sion, he  was  (nnsidered  to  possess  superior  judg- 
ment He  instructed  his  son  in  the  rudiments  of 
hb  art,  even  in  hia  childhood ;  and  so  wonderfVd 
was  the  boy's  genius,  and  so  rapid  bis  progress, 
that  in  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  assist  his  father 
in  some  of  the  works  in  which  he  was  engaged  at 
Urbino. 

Giovanni,  being  anxious  to  give  bis  son  the  best 
opportuoity  of  improving  bis  talents,  placed  him 
under  the  tuition  of  Perugino,  who  then  enjoyed  a 
distinguished  reputation,  but  whose  highest  claim 
to  renown  was  afterwards  derived  ttom  bis  having 
been  the  instructor  of  the  inimitable  Raphael. 

The  pupil  soon  perceived  that  be  should  never 
attain  the  perfection  to  which  he  aspired,  if  he 
contented  himself  with  copying  the  manner  of 
hia  master.  He  therefore  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  stndy  of  the  antiques,  ■  and  made  himself 
thorot^bly  acquainted  with  their  beauties. 

The  great  fame  of  Michael  Aneelo  Buonaroti, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  induced  him  *to  visit 
Florence;  and  the  careful  examination  of  the 
works  of  those  eminent  artists  enlai^ed  bis  ideas, 
and  enabled  him  to  improve  his  style.  Their  dis- 
sensions afforded  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
their  superior  talents,  which  Raphael  admired  with 
enthusiasm.  Indeed,  he  appreciated  the  merit  of 
Michael  Angelo  so  highly,  that  he  was  wont  to 
say,  "  I  thank  heaven  that  I  was  bom  in  the  same 
age  with  that  illustrious  man ! "  It  is  right  to  add, 
that  Buonaroti,  although  he  did  sometimes  evince 
a  feeling  of  Jealousy  with  regard  to  Raphael, 
always  iu:knowIedged  the  superiority  of  his  genius, 
and  rendered  ample  justice  to  liis  great  skilL 

Raphael's  cdebrity  now  became  general  through- 
out Italy,  and,  after  enriching  bis  native  city, 
Urbino,  with  several  of  his  works,  and  residing 
four  years  at  Florence,  his  uncle  Bramante,  the 
great  architect  of  that  period,  persuaded  Julius  II. 
to  employ  Raphael  to  adorn  the  Vatican  with  his 
paintings.  He  was  now  in  bis  twenty-fifth  year; 
and,  when  we  consider  the  di£Gcult  position  of  the 
young  painter — who,  when  he  commenced  this 
grana  undertaking,  was  surrounded  by  many  emi- 
nent and  aspiring  artists,  who  having  been  already 
employed  by  the  pope,  must  have  considered  the 


(1)  Antiqve.  B;  Ibis  term  are  Implied  uid  undmtood,  such 
poiutinKS  Bud  MUlpturea  as  were  executed  at  tliat  period  of  time 
when  those  art*  wen  In  their  gTeUeitperftction  imtong  the  ancient 
Greek*  and  RonwDa;  from  the  age  of  Alexander  Uie  Great  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Goths  iato  Italv,  under  Aliilc,  in  the  year  at  our 
Lord  too. 

The  term  Antique  it  more  parttculaily  applied  to  the  aculpturea 
of  the  period  before  mentioned ;  tueh  aa  itatnei,  bauo-reftevosi 
nwdali,  intaglioi,  or  engnvad  stonei. 


choice  of  Raphael  as  a  great  ii^stice  to  tbeni' 
selves,  and  whose  interest  it  was  that  he  should 
fail — we  may  form  some  idea  of  that  superior 
genius  which  enabled  him  to  vanqnish  erery  ob- 
stacle, to  surpass  the  opinion  which  had  oeen 
formed  of  him,  tani  to  leave  every  rival  bx  beUcd 
bim. 

As  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  justly  observes,  "  it  is 
probable  that  we  are  indebted  to  Hie  remarkable 
and  critical  situation  in  which  Raphael  was  placed, 
for  the  magnificent  eh^f»-it<mtvn  which  ne  has 

left  us." 

It  is  said  that  the  most  superior  fresco-paintings 
of  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican,  do  not  immediately 
strike  the  beholder  vrith  that  surprise  which  mi^t 
be  expected  from  the  works  of  so  illustrious  a 
master.  Tbb  circumstance  has  been  accounted 
for  by  Montesquieu,  who  observes,  that  Raphael 
imitates  nature  so  well,  that  the  spectator  is  no 
more  surprised  than  were  he  to  see  the  object 
itself,  which  would  excite  no  degree  of  surpiise  at 
all;  but  that  an  uncommon  expression,  strong 
colouring,  or  odd  and  wTipnlaF  attitudes,  in  the 
productions  of  infbrior  artist^  strike  us  at  first 
sight,  because  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see 
them  elsewhere. 

The  success  of  Raphael  was  complete ;  and  hia 
incomparable  works  prove  that  poetry,  history, 
and  the  sciences,  were  as  familiar  to  liim  aa  paint-  ' 
ing.    He  continued  to  study  the  antique  with  I 
ardour,  and  the  magnificent  collection  of  worits  of 
art  in  the  Sistine  diapel,  into  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted by  Braroante,  in  spite  oi  the  prohibition  of  ' 
Mi<^ael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  iiMaeasea  his  ambitioa 
to  exceed  his  former  efforts. 

Riches  and  honours  were  now  heaped  upon 
him,  and  the  great  number  of  pictures  which  he 
was  engaged  to  paint  obliged  him  to  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  young  artists  in  the  execution 
of  his  designs,  and  thus  many  superior  painters 
were  formed  under  his  direction.  But  ne  was 
so  particularly  careful,  that  he  corrected  with  his 
own  hand  whatever  he  found  imperfectljr  pei^ 
formed  by  his  disciples,  and  gave  tnose  finishing 
touches  to  the  whole,  which  have  rendered  those 
works  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Raphael  was  quite  free  from  jealousy  or  envy. 
He  was  generous  to  his  brother  artists,  and  ad- 
ministered to  the  wants  of  those  who  needed  assis- 
tance. He  made  no  concealment  of  his  skill,  and 
imparted  his  advice  to  bis  pupils  conscientiously 
and  liberally,  often  interrupting  his  own  work  to  ii 
advance  their  progress.  In  his  walks  he  was  |l 
always  surrounded  by  his  favourite  scholars.  His 
most  celebrated  disciples  were  Julio  Romano,  Fran- 
cesco Penni,  Polidoro  da  Caravag^o,  and  Periui 
del  Vaga.  , 

The  works  of  Raphael  aie_  so  varied  and  so  | 
extensive  that  the  enumeration  of  them,  would  i 
require  a  volume,  and  to  do  them  justice^  would 
demand  talents  and  knowledge  equal  to  his  own. 
It  would,  nevertheless,  he  a  pleasant  task  to 
attempt  to  describe  some  of  his  most  famous  pro- 
ductions, but  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  admit 
of  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  one  beautiful  picture 
by  this  great  master.    It  is  called  La  Madonna  dti  , 
Petce — The  Madonna  of  the  Fish — and  was  for'  I 
merly  in  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  bnt  is  now  in  the  i 
Museo  at  Madrid. 

It  is  supposed  that  Raphael  was  ordered  to  paint 
a  pictore  in  which  the  following  personages  were 
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to  concur :  our  Saviour,  Trhen  rm  infant,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  St.  Jerome,  the  archangel  Raphael,  and 
young  Tobit ;  leaving  the  artist  to  contrive,  as  he 
might  best  be  able,  how  to  join  in  one  picture  per- 
sonages who  lived  at  period  so  distant  from  each 
other;  and  it  may  not  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that 
perhaps  no  one  but  Raphael  could  have  formed  so 
beautiful  a  picture  from  a  subject  so  difficult  and 
unconnected. 

The  Vii^in  is  supposed  to  be  sitting  in  a  chair, 
with  the  child  Jesus  on  her  lap,  whilst  St.  Jerome 
is  reading  the  prophedes  of  the  Old  Testament 
relative  to  the  birtb,  preadiing,  and  mhncles  of 
Messiah. 

The  archangel  introduces  young  Tobit,  who  is 
come  to  implore  the  favour  of  God  for  the  restora- 
tion of  sight  to  bis  fether.  The  blessed  Infant 
bends  gently  towards  the  supplicant,  and  seems 
anxious  to  examine  the  fish,  which  han^  to  a 
string  in  Tobit's  r^ht  hand.  Meanwhile,  St. 
Jerome,  who  seems  to  have  finished  the  page  he 
was  reading,  is  ready  to  turn  over  the  leaf,  and 
appears  to  be  waiting  only  till  the  Divine  child  UAk 
its  little  arm  from  the  book,  on  which  it  carelessly 
rests. 

The  countenance  of  the  Virgin  is  full  of  com- 
passion, and  her  attitude  perfectly  graceful.  With- 
out taking  her  eyes  off  Tobit,  or  interrupting  the 
angel,  she  gently  supports  the  holy  In&nt,  wiose 
head  almost  touches  the  left  cheek  of  his  affec- 
tionate mother,  wMch  adds  to  her  beautiful  f&ce 
a  tenderness  of  expression  impossible  to  describe. 

The  head  of  the  angel  is  noble ;  his  air  easy 
and  natural ;  whilst  innocoice  and  gentleness  are 
depicted  in  his  countenance.  The  figure  of  Tobit 
is  likewise  very  attractive.  He  raises  his  eyes  with 
reverential  awe  to  the  Infant  Saviour,  and  his  atti- 
tude denotes  timidity  and  diffidence. 

This  picture  is  painted  on  wood,  and  is  about 
eight  feet  high.  The  subject  is  certainly  replete 
with  difficulties  and  incongruities,  but  all  these 
defects  are  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
beauties. 

The  colouring  is  in  the  last  and  best  manner  of 

Raphael. 

The  celebrated  picture  of  "Hie  Transfiguration  " 
was  intended  by  th»  Ulustrions  painter  to  be  sent 
as  a  mark  of  his  respect  and  gratitade  to  Frands  I. 
King  of  Vmace.  That  monarch  had  invited  Ra- 
phael to  his  Court,  and  tjiere  is  littie  doubt  that 

\    the  artist  would  have  gladly  accepted  the  royal 
invitation,  had  it  not  b^n  for  the  intreaties  of  his 
uncle  Bramante,  and  the  liberality  of  Leo  X. 
He  sent,  however,  his  picture  of  St.  Michael  to  the 

'  French  king,  who  paid  him  fbr  it  so  generously, 
that  be  considered  it  incumbent  on  him  to  present 
the  munificent  monarch  with  another  of  his  works, 
his  celebrated  Holy  Family :  but  Francis  insisted 
on  Raphael's  acceptance  of  a  still  more  liberal  re- 
muneration for  this  admirable  production ;  and  in 
a  letter  which  his  Majesty  wrote  to  Raphael,  in 

;  allusion  to  this  generous  stru^le,  he  asserted 
"  tiiat  ail  men  of  superior  talent  were  upon  an 

XI  rank  with  sovereigns."  Raphael  was  deeply 
ted  by  so  much  condescension,  and  he  then 
conceived  his  first  idea  of  "  The  Transfiguration," 
I  which,  as  before  stated,  he  intended  to  present  to 
]  bis  royal  and  generous  patron.  His  premature 
death,  however,  prevented  the  completion  of  this 
Bnhlime  picture  ;  but,  un6nished  as  it  was,  it  was 
considered  to  be  the  master-piece  of  this  great 


punter,  and  therefore  it  was  not  thought  right  to 
deprive  Rome  of  the  finest  work  he  ever  produced. 

It  was  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth — Good 
Friday — in  the  year  1520,  that  Raphael  expired,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  His  death  occasioned 
universal  grief  in  Rome.  His  picture  of  "The 
Transfiguration"  was  exhibited  m  its  then  imper- 
fect state,  in  his  studio,  above  the  couch  on  which 
his  body  was  laid  previously  to  interment:  this  was 
an  affecting  and  appropriate  tribute  to  his  memory. 
He  was  buried,  accortling  to  his  own  desire,  in  the 
church  of  the  Rotunda,  and  his  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  many  illustrious  persons. 

To  use  tiie  words  of  Mengs,  who  is  the  least 
enthusiastic  of  the  admirers  of  Raphael,  the  latter 
"  undoubtedly  deserves  the  first  rank  amongst 
painters.  He  possessed  a  sublimit?  of  thong^t^ 
a  fruitful  and  rich  invention,  remarkable  correct- 
ness of  drawing  and  design,  and  a  wonderfid  ex- 
pression. His  attitudes  are  noble,  natural,  and 
graceful ;  and  to  the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  the 
antique  he  added  the  simplidty  of  nature.  He 
blended  the  boldness  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti 
with  bia  own  graceful  ideas,  and  struck  out  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself  and  superior  to  all 
others." 

Tlie  Cartoons  of  Raphael  are  considered  as  ad- 
mirable evidences  of  his  genius,  and  England  is 
happy  in  possessing  several  of  these  interestnig 
works. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  COLD. 

In  a  paper  in  our  last  journal,  detailing  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Wenham  Ice-Lake,  we  glanced 
at  what  may  be  termed  the  Luxuries  of  Cold. 
The  contrivances  resorted  to  for  enjoying  them  ure 
of  andent  date ;  they  involve  much  ingenuity,  and, 
in  later  times,  knowledge  of  scientific  principles,  bo 
that  a  few  of  their  details  will  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  source  of  cold  to  which  we  specially  refer,  is 
that  resulting  fVom  evaporation :  this  Sir  John  Les- 
lie has  illustrated  by  all  those  contrivances,  which, 
tmder  the  name  of  coolert,  diminish  the  temperature 
of  liquids  by  evaporation.  Galen  relates  that  he 
witnessed  the  mode  of  cooling  water,  which  was 
practised  in  his  time,  not  only  at  Alexandria,  but 
all  over  Egypt,  ^e  water  havbg  been  previoiisly 
boiled,  was  poured  at  sunset  into  shidlow  pans, 
which  were  carried  to  the  house  tops,  and  there 
exposed  during  the  whole  night  to  the  wind;  and 
to  preserve  the  cold  thus  acquired,  the  pans  were 
removed  at  daybreak,  and  placed  on  the  shacted 
ground,  snrrounded  by  leaves  of  trees,  pmnings 
of  vines,  lettuce,  or  other  slowly  conducting  sub- 
stances. The  water-bags  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
allow  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  exude  from 
them,  which  being  evaporated,  cools  the  rest  of  the 
contained  water.  The  gourds  and  calabashes  of 
the  Africans, — the  alcarazas  of  the  Moors, — the 
wetted,  matted  curtains  of  oriental  nations,  &c, — 
are  all  instances  of  the  operation  of  the  same  law. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  ice  cannot  be  obtained 
by  artifldal  means  in  the  East  Indies.  This  is 
not  ]»redsely  the  case,  as  we  learn  fVom  the  follow- 
ing aceonnt,  in  Miss  Roberts's  Setttei  and  Ckarac- 
teriatict  of  Hindottan  : 

"  At  the  principal  stations  in  the  Mofnssil  there 
are  regular  Ice-harvesfs ;  the  night  frosts,  during  a 
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certain  number  of  weeks,  being  always  stifliciently 
strongto  congeal  water  under  ihcir  influence,  if  of  an 
inconsiderable  depth.  A  piece  of  ground,  commen- 
surate with  the  number  of  persons  who  subscribe 
to  the  concern,  is  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  a  sufticient  quantity  of  ice  to  tastthrougb 
the  hot  season ;  shallow  pans  are  provided,  of  con- 
venient dimensions,  and  these  are  placed  in  rows, 
close  to  each  other.  After  sunset  they  are  filled 
with  water  by  superintendents,  whose  business  it 
is  to  remore  the  cahe  when  sufficiently  frozen,  and 
to  replenish  the  pans,  an  operation  which  is  per^ 
formed  several  times  in  the  course  of  each  night. 
The  cakes  of  ice  are  deposited  in  excavations 
made  according  to  the  principle  observed  in  Eng- 
land, and  with  proper  care  may  be  preserved 
during  the  rains ;  the  least  neglect,  however,  is 
fatal  in  the  damp  season;  the  ice  melts  in  an 
instant,  and  the  unfortunate  subscribers,  instead 
of  having  the  stipulated  q^uantity  to  cool  butter, 
cream,  jdhes,  w  ater,  and  wme,  are  compelled  to  do 
as  well  as  they  can  with  the  only  substitute,  salt- 
petre. At  Chinsurah,  where  the  frosts  are  not  so 
severe  as  in  the  upper  country,  a  small  quantity  of 
saltpetre  is  placed  in  the  pans."  M'ith  these  aids, 
Miss  Roberts  thinks,  that  should  the  season  prove 
favourable,  the  necessity  for  importing  ice  from 
America  will  no  longer  exist. 

In  France,  when  uie  winters  are  mild,  the  quan- 
tity of  ice  collected  is,  necessarily,  very  smalL  The 
consumers  have,  accordingly,  sought  to  supplv  this 
deficiency  by  artificial  means,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  employed  in  India.  With  this  intention  they 
have  organized  a  targe  manufactory  at  L'Ouen,  in 
which  evaporation  is  the  agent  employed.  The 
water  is  brought  to  the  summit  of  a  series  of 
wooden  falls,  and  dropping  gently  "m  ccucades," 
runs  slowly  into  lai^e  tanks,  isolated  from  the  soil, 
and  finishes  by  becoming  coagulated.  In  this 
manner,  masses  of  ice  arc  obtained,  even  when 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is 
several  degrees  above  zero.  This  freezing  power 
is  considerably  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
chemical  agents,  such  as  saltpetre  and  bay  salt. 

The  consumption  of  ice  in  Paris  is  very  con- 
siderable. It  IS  there  not  only  employed  in  the 
composition  of  various  refreshments,  but  also  to 
preserve  a  quantity  of  viands,  which  heat  teuds  to 
deteriorate ;  and  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  therapeu- 
tic agent  in  illness.  The  number  of  confectioners 
who  use  or  sell  ice  in  Paris,  is  estimated  at  450, 
without  reckoning  those  private  houses  in  which 
ice  is  consumed  the  family.  The  annual  con- 
sumption in  Pans  is  calculated  to  be  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  weight. 
Independently  of  the  ice  wells  in  the  different 
establishments  of  lemonade  merchants,  confec- 
tioners, &c.,  there  are  several  large  ones  in  the 
environs  of  Paris:  the  most  remarkable,  both  from 
its  size  and  the  quantity  it  produces,  is  La  Glaciere 
at  L'Ouen,  Sunt  Denis ;  Uie  depth  of  this  well  is 
about  thirty-three  feet,  and  its  diameter  upwards 
of  one  hundred  feet;  it  supplies  the  Parisian 
population  yeariy  with  twelve  millions  of  pounds  of 
ICC,  at  the  avera^^e  price  of  from  ljd.to2d  per  lb. 

It  is  a  very  smgular  phenomenon,  that  cold,  far 
exceeding  that  of  winter,  can  be  produced,  even  in 
the  middle  of  summer;  and,  what  adds  to  the 
singularity  is,  that  this  production  of  cold  does  not 
take  place  unless  the  ingredients  employed  become 
liquid. 


This  production  of  artificial  cold  at  will  was 
known  to  our  chemists  two  centuries  since.  Thus 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Enquiries  into  vulgar 
and  common  Errors,"  originally  published  in  1&46, 
speaking  of  the  old  notion  "  tliat  crystal  is  nothing 
else  but  ice  strongly  congealed,"  says,  "Whether 
this  coagulation  be  simply  made  by  cold,  or  also  by- 
cooperation  of  any  nitrous  coagulum,  or  spirit  of 
salt,  the  principle  of  concretion,  whereby  we  ob- 
serve that  ice  may  be  made  with  salt  and  snow 
by  the  fireside,  as  is  also  observable  ftom  tee 
made  by  saltpetre  and  water  dvljf  mixed,  and  tinrnglif 
agitated,  at  anjf  timr  <4  the  year,  were  a  very  con- 
siderable enquiry."  Upon  this,  Mr.  Brayley,  the 
chemist,  notes :  "  The  doubt  here  expressed,  whether 
the  coagulation  of  water  is  simply  owing  to  cold, 
or  whether  the  operation  of  cold  may  not  be  aided 
by  saltpetre,  or  some  analogous  prininple,  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  notions  entertained  of  that  salt  by 
the  alchemists,  and  the  older  operators  in  true 
chemistry,  who  immediately  succeeded  them,  of 
both  whose  ideas  on  such  subjects,  our  author, 
(Sir  T.  Browne)  retained  afew,  though,  considering  ' 
the  state  of  science  iu  his  time,  very  few  indeed, 
and  those  of  minor  importance  only.  I'he  argu- 
ments which  he  adduces  in  favour  of  this  doubt  are 
as  fiUlacious  as  the  snpporition  itself  which  it  in- 
volves. '  Tbatice  may  bemadewith  saltandsnowby 
the  fireside,*  arises  not  jfrom  any  peculiarcongealin^ 
virtue  in  the  salt,  but  merely  from  the  circunwtanoe 
that  the  affinity  it  has  for  water  produces  a  rapid 
liquefaction  of  the  snow,  which,  robbing  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  of  their  heat,  in  order  to  assume 
the  liquid  form,  (their  tenMthle  heat  thus  becoming 
latent  in  tlie  resulting  water,)  produces  the  cold.  The 
case  is  similar  with  respect  to  the  ice  made  by 
saltpetre  and  water;  for  here  the  water  subjected 
to  experiment  is  reduced  to  the  solid  form  by  the 
abstraction  of  its  sensible  heat,  consequent  upon  the 
liquefaction  of  the  salt,  in  the  solution  of  which  it 
becomes  latent."  (Broome's  Works,  WiUdns'  Edit, 
vol.  ii.  p.  282.) 

We  can  only  detail  a  few  of  the  beautiftil  appli- 
cations of  chemical  sraence  employed  in  producing 
artificial  congelation. 

In  1782,  Mr^  Walker  of  Oxford,  produced  ice  in 
summer  by  means  of  chemical  mixtures  which 
have  been  popularly  termtifreetiag  powdert :  they 
have  been  more  recentiy  applied  to  doiaestie  pur- 
poses, in  three  distinct  kinds  of  apparatus ;  one  for 
freezing  water  va  the  hottest  weatlter;  another  for 
teeing  ttine;  and  tbe  third  for  freeiang  cream.  Mr. 
Walker's  apparatus  for  wine  is  very  simple:  he 
merely  proposes  to  add  the  following  proportion  of 
freezing  powder  to  each  pint  of  water,  in  which 
the  decanter  of  wine  is  to  be  placed  up  to  the  nedt, 
within  a  cup  or  can  surrounded  with  water,  in  a  tin 
covered  pail.  The  freezing  powder  is  as  follows: 
for  each  pint  of  water  take  3  oz.  of  powdered  nitre, 
3  oz.  powdered  sal  ammoniac,  and  4i  oz.  Glauber's  , 
salts.  When  these  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  ; 
place  in  it  the  decanter  of  wine,  taking  care  that 
the  surface  of  the  wine  he  rather  below  that  of  the 
freezing  mixture. 

A  mixture  of  4  oz.  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  4  oi. 
of  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  and  4  oz.  of  water,  in 
a  tin  pail,  has  been  found  to  produce  10  ox.  of  ice 
iu  three  hours. 

In  employing  either  of  these  powders  to  cool  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  place  it  to  the  neck  in  a  vessel 
of  the  coldest  pump  water  that  can  be  procured; 
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sprinkle  about  4  02.  of  eidier  of  the  above  powders 
upon  tlie  shoulder  of  the  bottle,  so  that,  as  it  gra- 
dually dissolves,  it  shall  fall  or  run  down  the  siaQn; 
Id  the  meantime,  gently  turn  the  bottle  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  keep  it  in  about  twenty  minutes,  or  half 
an  hour. 

The  late  Dr.  Dalton  succeeded  in  cooling  water 
5°  below  its  freezing  point,  32°,  without  rendering 
it  ice.  In  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
water  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  quiescence ; 
for  the  least  agitation  either  prevents  it  from  falling 
lowjr  than  32° ;  or,  if  it  be  brought  down  below  . 
this  point,  it  instantly  begins  to  freeze  and  the 
fluid  part  rises  to  32". 

In  these  cases,  for  producing  artificial  Cold,  the 
conversion  of  apparent  into  latent  heat  iu  the  pro- 
cess of  liquefaction  is  taken  advantage  oil  All 
these  instances  depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the 
liquefaction  of  solid  substances  without  the  aid 
of  heat;  the  degree  of  cold  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  the  heat  of  fluidity  which  disappears ; 
and  this  also  depends  upon  the  amount  of  solid  latit- ; 
ter  which  is  liquefied,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  lique- 
faction. 

A  very  common  method  of  obtaining  a  low  tem- 
perature is,  by  mixing  snow  and  salt  together, 
llie  salt  causes  the  melting  of  the  snow  by  reason 
of  its  attraction  for  water,  and  the  water  thus 
formed  melts  the  salt;  so  that  both  are  liquefied. 
This  process  will  sink  the  thermometer  to  0°. 
Hence,  it  is  a  dangerous  practice  to  sprinkle  salt 
on  the  snow  on  the  street  pavement,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquefying  it,  unless  H  be  swept  away  as 
soon  aa  possible. 

Sprinklings  of  salt  are  sometimes  added  to  ice 
nben  it  is  put  into  the  house,  with  the  view  of 
preserving  it ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  notion, 
unless  it  oe  supposed  that,  by  the  abstraction  of 
I  the  latent  heat  from  some  of  the  ice  dissolved  by 
the  salt,  a  greater  degree  of  cold  is  produced  to 
solidify  the  remainder.  Confectioners  use  salt  to 
dissolve,  not  to  preserve  ice,  because  a  much 
more  intense  degree  of  cold  is  generated  during 
the  solution  than  if  the  pieces  of  ice  remained  un- 
dissolved. 

A  very  remarkable  cold  may  be  produced  by 
mixing  three  parts  by  weight  of  crystallized  chlo- 
ride of  caldtun  with  two  parts  of  dry  snow ;  this 
will  sink  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  fVom 
32°  to  —  50°,  thus  producing  a  degree  of  cold 
I   equal  to  82°  below  freezing.    This  is  considerably 
j   lower  than  any  point  recorded  by  Captain  Back,  in 
,   his  Arctic  Land  Epedition  in  1833-4-5,  where  he  re- 
i   lates  some  very  interesting  experiments  on  the 
I   effect  and  intensity  of  the  cold.    With  the  thcnno- 
I   meter  at  — G2°,  a  closely-stopped  bottle  of  sulphuric 
'    ether  was  exposed  immediately  below  the  regis- 
I    tering  thermometer  on  the  snow,  when,  in  filteen 
j    minutes,  the  interior  upper  surface  of  the  sides  of 
i    the  bottle  was  coated  with  ice,  and  a  thick  efllores- 
I    cent  sediment  covered  the  bottom,  while  the  ether 
generally  appeared  viscous  and  opaque. 

A  small  bottle  of  pyroligneous  acid  froze  in  less 
than  thirty  miuutea,  at  a  temperature  of  —57" :  as 
did  also  the  same  quantity  of  1  part  of  rectified 
spirit  and  2  of  water,  1  part  of  the  same,  and  1  of 
water.  Leeward  Island  rum  became  thick  in  a 
few  minutes,  but  did  not  freeze. 

A  mixture  of  2  parts  pure  spirit  and  1  water 
froze  into  ice  in  three  hours,  with  a  temperature 
from  —65"  to  61". 


A  bottle  of  nitric  ether,  having  been  out  all 
night,  was  thick,  and  the  bubbles  of  air  rose  slowly 
nudwith  difficulty;  the  mean  temperature  at  6,  a.m. 
Jan.  17,  being  — 70°. 

A  surface  of  4  inches  of  mercury,  exposed  in  a 
common  saucer,  became  solid  in  two  hours,  wi^  a 
temperature  of  — 57°. 

Captain  Back  relates,  that  on  the  4th  of  February, 
the  temperature  was  — 60",  and  there  being  at  the 
same  time  a  fresh  breeze,  was  nearly  insupportable. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  abstraction  of  heat,  tlint 
V  ith  8  large  logs  of  dry  wood  in  the  fire-place  of 
a  small  room,  the  Captain  could  not  get  the  ther- 
mometer higher  than  12°.  Ink  and  paint  froze; 
the  sextant  cases,  and  boxes  of  seasoned  wood, 
principally  fir,  i^l  split.  The  skin  of  the  hands 
became  dry,  cracked,  and  opened  into  unsightly 
gashes.  On  one  occasion,  after  Captain  Back  had 
washed  his  face,  within  three  feet  of  the  Are,  his 
hair  was  actually  clotted  with  ice  before  he  had 
time  to  dry  it. 

To  return  to  artificial  cougeladon.  By  judicious 
management,  frigorific  mixtures,  with  the  aid  of 
suow  or  pounded  ice,  have  been  made  to  freeze 
quicksilver  into  a  solid  mass.  A  very  remarkable 
experiment  of  this  kind  was  performed  by  Messrs. 
Pepys  and  Allen.  Into  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
muriate  of  lime,  at  33%  and  snow  at  32",  a  bladder, 
containing  56  pounds  of  mercury,  was  immersed, 
after  the  mixture  had  been  liquefied  by  stirring, 
and  when  its  temperature  was  found  to  be  — 42": 
as  soon  as  the  cold  mixture  had  deprived  the  mer- 
cury of  so  much  of  its  heat  that  its  own  tempera- 
ture was  raised  from  —  42°  to  S",  the  mercury 
was  taken  from  it,  and  put  into  a  fresh  mixture, 
the  same  in  every  respect  as  the  first.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  muriate  of  hme  was  kept  cooling,  by  im- 
mersing the  vessel  which  contaiued  it  into  a  mix- 
ture ut  the  same  ingredients :  5  pounds  of  the 
muriate  were,  by  this  means,  reduced  to  — 15°.  A 
mixture  being  made  of  this  muriate  and  suow,  at 
the  temperature  of  32",  iu  the  course  of  three  minutes 
it  gave  a  temperature  of  — 62°,  or  94"  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water. 

The  mercury  reduced  to  —30"  by  immersion  in 
the  second  mixture,  and  suspended  in  a  net,  was 
put  into  the  newly-made  mixture,  and  the  whole 
was  covered  with  a  cloth,  to  impede  the  pass^  of 
heat  from  the  surrotmding  atmosphere.  After  an 
hour  and  forty  minutes,  the  56  pounds  of  mercury 
were  found  solid  and  fixed.  The  temperature  of  the 
mixture,  at  this  time,  was— 46";  that  is,  16"  higher 
than  when  the  mercury  was  put  into  iL  A  paiuf'ul 
seusation,  like  that  produced  by  a  burn,  or  scald, 
or  wound  with  a  rough-edged  instrument,  was  ex- 
perienced on  handling  the  frozen  mercury ;  the 
parts  of  the  hand  which  were  in  contact  with  the 
metal  lost  all  sensation,  and  became  white,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  dead  ;  but,  by  friction,  they  soon 
resumed  their  usual  sensation  and  colour. 

Evaporation  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the 
process  by  which  cold  is  obtained  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  porous  wine-coolers  being  dipped  in 
water,  they  uiibibe  a  quautity  of  it,  w  liich  gradu- 
ally evaporates  ;  and,  as  a  part  of  the  heat  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  water  into  vapour,  will  be  taken 
from  a  bottle  of  wine  placed  in  it,  the  wine  ts  con- 
siderably cooled.  This  is  hut  a  modification  of  the 
alcarraxas  used  in  the  Kast ;  these  being  filled  with 
water  and  hung  up  in  the  air,  the  fluid  penetrating 
slowly  to  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  is  converted 
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into  vapour  by  robbing  the  interior  water  of  a  por- 
tion of  ita  heat ;  and  thus  tbc  cooling  effect  is  pro- 
duced. If  the  wine-bottle  be  placed  in  the  cooler, 
its  temperature  will  be  lowered  with  the  water. 

Or,  wine  may  be  cooled  bv  wrapping  a  wet  towel 
round  the  bottle,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  when 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  cools  the  contents.  In 
the  East  Indies,  this  method  is  much  emploved: 
the  wet  cloths,  however,  are  covered  with  a  kind 
of  petticoat.  Port,  claret,  and  Bo^nndy,  are 
chnracteristicaUy  attired  in  crimson,  with  white 
flounces ;  and  sherry  and  madeira  appear  in  bridal 
costnme.  A  more  simple  mode  is  to  fold  the  wet 
cloth  around  the  decanter  of  wine  or  water,  and 

5 lace  it  in  a  current  of  air,  asby  hai^;ingitnp  in  a 
oorway. 

We  remember  a  remarkable  effect  of  cold  in  the 
maturation  of  wiae.  Thus,  it  is  customary  with 
some  cunning  vnne-merchants  to  throw  water  daily 
over  a  bin  of  port,  which  will  "bring  it  forward" 
in  a  very  short  time :  the  wine  must  then  be  drank* 
or  in  this  forced  state  it  will  soon  spoil. 

In  India,  the  bed-curtains  are  sprinkled  with 
water,  by  the  evaporation  of  which  the  air  within 
is  cfraled.  The  London  brewers  have  taken  a  hint 
from  this  expecUent;  in  very  hot  weather,  dray- 
loads  of  beer  m  barrels  may  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
protected  from  the  sun  by  a  kind  of  canvass  awn- 
ing, which,  being  wetted,  in  drying  cools  t^e  air 
over  the  beer,  and  renders  it  less  liable  to  ferment 

Evaporation  also  increases  with  the  temperature. 
Ice  and  snow  are  constantly  giving  out  vapour;  so 
that,  in  a  cold  dry  atmom>nere,  they  rapidly  dimi- 
nish in  bulk.  In  vacuo,  the  evaporation  is  accele- 
rated, especially  if  any  substance  be  present  (such 
as  sulphuric  acid,)  which  wilt  absorb  the  vapour  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed.  In  this  way,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  ice,  at  a  temperature  considerably  below 
32°,  will  disappear  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours. — TomlinMon't  Student'i  Manual  of  Natural 
Philotophy. 

The  air-pump  has  Arequentty  been  made  an  agent 
in  producing  artificial  cold.  So  [copious  is  the  dis- 
charge of  vapour  in  racuo,  from  some  bodies  whose 
boiling  points  are  low,  that  they  boil  with  great 
rapi«Ui7,  at  temperatures  far  below  that  of  freezing 
water.  If  water  be  placed  in  a  flat  dish,  and  ether 
be  poured  upon  its  surface,  and  the  whole  be 
covered  with  a  glass  receiver  on  the  table  of  an 
lur-pump;  as  the  air  is  being  rarefied,  the  etber 
will  begin  to  boil;  and  so  much  heat  is  abstracted 
from  the  water  to  form  vapour,  that  the  water  will 
be  converted  into  a  solid  lump  of  ice.  Thus,  we 
have  the  singular  spectacle  of  two  liquids,  one  upon 
the  other,  the  upper  one  boiling  and  the  lower 
freezing  at  the  same  time! 

The  late  Professor  Leslie  devised  an  el^ant 
method  of  redudng  the  temperature  sufficiently  loA 
to  freeze  water  in  any  climate,  and  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  His  meUiod  is  briefly  this :  he  placed 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  a  broad  fiat 
vessel  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  in  another  vessel  above  the  first;  he 
then  extracted  the  air  from  the  receiver ;  vapour 
speedily  arose  from  the  water,  which  vapour  was 
absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  as  fast  as  it  was 
formed,  and  the  water  was  speedily  frozen. 

A  saucer  of  porous  earthenware  is  best  adapted 
for  holding  the  water ;  and  instead  of  sulphuric  acid, 
other  absorbents  may  be  used,  such  as  parched  oat- 
meal, or  dried  and  pow  dered  pipe-clay. 


Professor  Leslie  placed  a  hemispherical  vessel  of 
porous  earthenware,  containing  a  pound  and  a  , 
quarter  of  water,  over  a  body  of  parched  oatmeal, 
one  foot  in  diameter  and  one  inch  deep ;  and  by 
working  the  pump  for  some  time,  the  whole  of  the 
water  was  frozen. 

Leslie  also  succeeded  in  freezing  mercury  by 
similar  means.  In  this  state,  it  was  solid,  and  ita 
temperature — 120". 

But  sdence  is  often  too  costly  for  erery-da^  life ;  ! 
and  such  it  has  been  found  in  making  artificud  ice 
by  the  air-pump  in  India.  Upon  its  first  intro- 
duction into  Bengal,  the  novelty  proved  very 
attractive  ;  and  Miss  Roberts  states  a  rich  and 
luxurious  native  to  have  expended  seven  hundred 
pounds  in  the  single  article  of  ice,  at  an  entertun-  i 
ment  given  to  an  European  party ! 

♦  I 

GACTIER  DE  LA  SALLE.  I 
A  LXiBRD  or  GtnunzT. 

"  Tis  not  impossible  i 
But  one,  the  wiclied'Et  cutiff  on  the  ^und, 
May  seem  u  thy,  an  grave,  as  jtut,  as  nbsolutv, 
Ai  Angela ;  even  eo  may  Angelo, 

In  all  nw  dressings,  characta,  titles,  fonns,  1^ 
Be  an  arrh-Tillain ;  bdieve  it,  Boj-al  Priiic^ 
If  he  be  leas  he's  nothing;  lint  he's  mor^ 
Bad  I  more  names  for  badnna." 

MUSURX  FOK  MUBUBX. 

Hast  ever  been  in  Ouemsey,  gentie  reader  ?   I  trow 
not   That  beantifiil  and  interesting-  diuter  of  islanda, 
lutuated  in  the  Bay  of  8t  Michael,  or  La  Manche,  are 
no  doubt  considered  too  SngUsh,  too  near  thine  own 
door,  "  thou  wandering  knight  so  &r !"  to  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  visit.    Indeed,  the  generality  of  £n^if^ 
people  arc  only  acquainted  with  them  from  the  name  of 
the  three  principal  ones,  Gnemsey,  Jeney,  and  Aldex- 
ney ;  and  they  are  scarcely  visited  by  any  but  persons 
engaged  in  commerce,  wMIrI  to  the  tnvelling  aristo- 
cracy and  squirearchy  of  England  they  are  totally 
unknown,  or  considered  by  them  as  barren  rocks,  or 
the  haunts  of  smugglers  and  outlaws,  unworthy,  there- 
fore, the  trouble  of  a  viuit ;  but,  in  many  instances,  the 
Isle  of  Wight  even  must  yield  in  comparison  with  some 
beauties  of  landscape  of  which  Guernsey  can  bout. 
Where,  in  the  former  island,  will  anytliing  be  found  to 
rival,  nay,  to  equal,  the  Bay  of  Petit-Bot  or  that  fk 
Mouiin-Huette,  with  it^;  tapering  needle  rocks?  aiu] 
where,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  can  anything  surpass  in  , 
rural  beauty  the  village  of  the  "  King's  Mills,"  em-  |. 
bosomed  in  hilK  and  with  the  deep  valley  leading  from    '  I 
it  to  ^t.  Andrew's  Churchi  or  what  f^t  can  compare 
with  Guernsey  in  the  spring,  when  the  whole  fitce  of  the 
country  is  clad  in  the  ridiest  verdarel   Primroecs,  i' 
violets,  periwinkles,  and  blae-bells,  cover  the  verdant 
iHuikSiwhilst  the  apple-blossom  of  the  numerous  orchards 
add  to  the  charm  of  the  landscape,  and  render  it  pic- 
turesque and  enchanting  beyond  description. 

IndcjEMhident  of  the  beantifdl  sceneiy  of  the  island, 
the  maunen  and  customs  at  its  inhabitants  are  so 
totally  different  from  those  of  their  fellow  snbjects  in 
England,  that  they  are  well  worthy  onr  obserratioo. 
The  popnlation  of  Guernsey  have  altered  leas  in  tbkr 
manners  and  habits,  during  a  period  of  many  centuries, 
than,  perhaps,  any  people  in  Europe ;  as  they  were  cen- 
turies ago,  so  they  contmue  to  the  present  day.  In  their 
lives  the  people  exhibit  the  most  industrious  habits, 
combined  with  a  character  for  me«quin«rie,  which  closelj 
borders  on  the  most  sordid  avarice.  Ncdther  food  nor 
raiment  tempt  them  to  extravagance.  Secluded  as  Uiey 
have  hitherto  been  from  the  worid,  they  are  nather 
allured  by  its  attractions,  nor  assailed  by  its  cares. 
Although  their  means  arc  ample,  a  mediocrity,  bo^le^ 
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ingon  poverty.  Beems  to  preraU  tbroaghout  the  cooutiy. 
The  old  Ifomura  Freneb  is  the  language  Btill  spoken 
by  the  rural  population;  many,  indeed,  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  English.  The  French  hmguage  is  also 
used  in  the  law  courts  and  in  the  churches,  except  those 
pftrishes  where  they  haTe  an  especial  service  for  the 
BnffUsh  residents.  The  inatnunents  of  huBbandry,  and 
most  of  the  domestio  utensils,  found  in  the  cooatiy, 
are  French,  and  clumsy  and  unwieldy  in  the  extreme. 
Their  dress,  as  well  as  mode  of  living,  is  poor  and  paiv 
eimonlons :  a  worse  than  Spartan  broth,  denominated 
soupe  d  la  graUee,  compounded  of  cabbage,  boiled  with 
3  lamp  of  grease,  or  fat,  with,  perhaps,  the  addition  of 
a  nnall  piece  of  bacon,  supplies  the  one,  and  neither 
pride  nor  Euhion  imposes  onnecessaiy  expense  on 
the  other. 

Amongst  their  other  pecQliarities,  too,  thdr  decided 
belief  in  wizarda  and  wiu^afi,  and  the  influence  of 
the  eml  eye,  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  such  things  should  be  in  these  days ;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  that  education  has  not  the  effect  of  eradi- 
cating this  feeling  ^m  the  lisiog  generation,  but  they 
are,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  as  firm  believers  (and 
su(ji  a  belief  is  not  confined  exclnsiTely  to  the  rural 
popniation)  in  the  power  of  necromancers  and  coqj  urors, 
afl_  their  fore&therB.  To  this  hour,  there  are  a  cer- 
tain race  in  the  island  who  are  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  the  power  of  bestowing  good  and  evil ;  and  it  is  a 
fact,  that,  at  many  shops  in  St.  Peter's  Port,  the  shop- 
keeper is  afraid  to  make  any  demand  for  the  pound  of 
sugar  or  coiSee,  or  whatever  tJie  aordh-e  mi^t  ask  for ; 
or,  if  ho  pleases  to  pay,  the  terror-staicken  merchant 
would  notdare  refuse  whatever  sum,  however  inadequate, 
the  cunning  man  or  woman  might  condescend  to  offer. 

These  remarks  on  the  rural  population  of  the  island 
of  course  do  not  apply  to  those  in  s  more  exalted  sphere. 
Education,  and  a  more  constant  and  regular  communi- 
cation with  the  mother  country  and  France,  are  begin- 
ning to  show  their  effects  on  the  rising  generation  of 
the  aristocracy,  though  the  cares  of  btuunen  are  seldom 
relaxed,  and  the  desire  of  gain  bums  as  keenly  bi  tiio 
breast  of  the  merchant  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  rustic. 
But  Guernsey  has  given  birth  to,  and  still  contains, 
men  of  the  most  emightened  understandings,  and  the 
kindest  hearts;  of  extensive  hospitality  and  liberal 
principles.  It  has  produced  too  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
whom  their  native  country  might  well  be  proud,  and  whom 
their  Gnglish  fellow  subjects  have  delighted  to  honour. 

The  only  historical  interest  connected  with  the 
Channel  Islands  is,  that  they  are  the  remains  oC  onr 
ancient  Norman  posscjwion»,  the  only  portioOs  which 
have  inii-ariably  followed  the  fortunes  of  En^and  in  all 
changes  of  religion  and  government;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have  always  proved  themselves  a  loyal,  contented, 
and  happy  people.  And  we  recommend  those  who 
are  disposed  to  wander  abroad  in  search  of  scenes  of 
natural  beauty,  to  visit  the  Channel  Islands,  and  we 
venture  to  predict  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  Of 
antiquities,  properly  speaking,  Guernsey  can  boast  bnt 
little ;  it  is  itcanty,  too,  in  tales  and  legends,  a  proof 
that,  even  in  former  days,  the  islanders  were,  what  thqr 
still  are,  the  votaries  of  gain  and  commerce. 

The  only  tale  of  "  legendary  lore"  a  pretty  long  resi- 
dence in  that  island  has  made  me  acquai^ed  with,  ia 
that  of  the  wicked  bailiff,  Gauticr  de  la  Salle,  and  from 
which  "  Guernsey  legend,"  perhaps,  the  above  remarks 
have  too  long  detained  the  reader. 

The  office  of  bailiff,  or  chief  civil  governor,  of  the 
ishmd  of  Guernsey  is  of  great  antiquity ;  and,  according 
to  the  best  Infonnation  we  can  procure,  seems  to  have 
been  first  separated  from  that  of  the  military  authority 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  FirsL  The  governors 
were  appointed  by  the  king  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
the  bailiffs  by  the  governors,  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  that  power  was  taken 
fhnn  them,  and  the  bailiffs  since  have  intents  under  the 
great  seal  of  England. 


On  the  death  of  the  bailiff,  Peter  le  Marchant,  in  the 
year  1804,  Otto  de  Orandison,  the  then  governor,  found 
himself  somewhat  embarra^ed  in  appointing  a  suc- 
cessor. In  England,  nay,  amongst  his  own  retainers 
even,  he  could  have  found,  without  difficulty,  many 
fully  equal  to  the  charge;  but  he  was  desirous,  if  po.s- 
sible,  that  the  civil  governor  should  be  chosen  from 
amongst  the  native  inhabitants,  and,  at  that  period,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  one  with  abilities  above  mediocrity 
sufficiently  qualified  to  fill  the  arduous  post  of  bailiff. 

At  a  honse  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  then  called 
La  Petite  ViUe,  dwelt  Gautier  de  la  Salle,  one  of  the 
largest  propriitaires  in  the  island.  With  a  mind  more 
cultivated  than  bis  neighbours,  for  be  had  been  educated 
at  the  college  at  Caen,  and  certainly  with  an  under- 
standing £ar  superior  to  those  around  him,  he  was 
c(uuideied  by  the  governor  as  the  most  proper  person 
to  succeed  to  the  chair  thus  unliappily  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  good  Peter  le  Marchant.  At  the 
time  of  his  election,  Gautier  was  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age;  he  was  of  rustic  origin,  and  his 
ancestors  had  for  years  occupied  the  house  which  he 
now  inhabited ;  but,  though  known  to  be  rich,  and 
looked  upon  by  all  as  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  his 
election  to  the  civil  government  of  the  island  was  not 
buled  with  enthu^asm  by  the  generality  of  his  country- 
men ;  he  was  thought  to  be  of  a  deceitfiil  and  hypo- 
critical disposition,  mean  and  servile  in  his  behaviour 
to  his  superiors,  haughty  and  overbearing  to  those  of  a 
more  humble  station.  His  occupation  was  fiuming, 
and  accumulating  money  his  delight. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  and  with  him  the  direct  line  of 
the  De  la  Salles  became  extinct.  In  the  event  of  his 
dying  childless,  the  lands  and  dwelling  of  La  Petite 
Villo  would  pass  to  his  kinsman,  Hugh  dc  Massey,  who, 
with  his  widowed  mother,  inhabited  a  small  cottage, 
and  was  posaessed  of  a  few  vcrgoea  of  land  immediately 
adjoining  the  house  of  his  rich  relation,  and  from  the 
well  on  whoso  premises  he  had  a  right  to  draw  water, 
which  his  forefothers  had  ei^oyed  from  time  imme- 
morial. This  right  of  entering  his  premises  at  all 
hours  was,  it  appears,  exceedingly  aimoying  to  Gautier 
de  la  Salle,  who  had  often  tempted  Hugh  to  sell  him 
his  birthright,  by  the  offer  of  a  lai^ge  sum  of  money, 
far  beyond  its  real  value ;  but  Dame  Catharine  Ma-^ey  ' 
waa/urious  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  happening,  and 
threatened  not  only  to  entail  her  curae  upon  her  son  if 
ever  he  parted  with  the  patrimony  of  lus  fothcni  for 
money,  but  to  implore  the  BStc-la-tica '  to  torment  him 
with  all  his  power.  Such  a  threat  was  quite  enough  to 
deter  a  stouter  heart  than  Hugh's  from  all  thoughts  of 
parting  with  hb  farm ;  and  some  time  after,  on  her 
death-bed,  he  renewed  his  promise  to  bis  mother,  come 
what  would,  not  to  sell  the  land.  It  was  this  pro- 
mise atone  which  prevented  his  patrimony  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  hia  rapacioui  kinsman,  who 
renewed  his  offers  to  Hugh  some  time  alter  the  death  of 
his  mother,  and  which  Hugh  found  more  difficult  to  re- 
sist than  formerly,  for  be  had  been  unfortunate  in  his 
farm  latoly — his  crops  had  failed,  and  his  cattle  were  suf- 
fering under  the  influenceof  the  "enY-eye,"  some  unknown 
enemy  having  cast  a  spell  around  them ;  nay,  he  himself 
was  suffering  from  the  same  fatal  charm ;  and,  depressed 
in  mind,  and  weak  from  bodily  disease,  he  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  accept  hia  kinsman's  offer,  and  then  leave 
the  island,  and  seek  his  fortunes  in  England  or  France. 
He  was  the  more  induced  to  adopt  this  plan,  too,  from 
the  coldness  he  experienced  from  his  near  neighbour, 
Simon  le  Moyne,  who,  since  his  embarrassments,  had 
almost  entiiely  withdrawn  himself  from  poor  Hugh, 
and  had  forbidden  his  daughter  Colletto  any  longer  to 
think  of  him  as  bcr  future  husband.   The  fact  was,  • 


(1)  The  Bele-U-two,  orB^te-de  l&-tour,  Ii  a  supernatural  visitor, 
who  U  lupposcd  to  make  its  appearance  at  Chriiimas ;  and  woe  to 
the  unhappy  wight  sgainat  whom  ita  aid  had  been  invoked  t  Tha 
fesUviliM  of  the  Miton,  in  wbieb  the  iiUnden  indulge  to  cucei t, 
would  bo  conridenbly  dunped  by  tin  bouf  ■  pioceedRiga. 
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Simon,  an  well  aa  his  wife  Bachel,  had  lately  seen  with 
delight  that  the  ch&nni  of  their  daughter  had  made  a 
deep  impreodou  upon  the  bailiff ;  and,  although  Hugh's 
snit  had  been  encouraged  by  them  both  formerly,  they 
now  evidently  wished  he  should  give  place  to  his  richer 
and  more  powerful  riMil,  and  he  was,  consequently, 
banished  from  Moyne'a  cottage,  and  Collette  not 
only  forbidden  to  hold  any  communication  with  him, 
but  desired  to  look  with  kindly  eyes  upon  "  Messier  la 
Bailli^"  who  had  now  become  a  coniitant  viutor  at 
Simon  le  Moyne's ;  and  amongst  the  gossips  of  the 
island  it  was  confidently  affirmed  he  would  shortly 
Itecome  hU  son-in-law. 

These  accumulatioufl  of  evils  would  certainly  have 
had  the  eScct  of  driving  Hugh  from  the  island,  and 
made  him  forgetful  of  bis  promise  to  his  mother,  had 
he  not  one  day,  whilst  deeply  revolving  In  liia  mind  his 
present  unhappy  situation  and  blighted  hopes,  acci- 
dentally met  Collette  ai  he  was  returning  through  the 
pasrt  which  leads  from  Petit-Bo  to  the  castle  of  Beau- 
regard. Collette  was  much  struck  at  poor  Hugh's 
altered  appearance,  as  she  observed  his  sunken  eye  and 
careworn  look  ;  Hugh,  too,  thought  bis  mistress  looked 
lees  happy  and  paler  than  usual.  It  waa  impwriible  to 
pass  without  spring ;  and,  tbotigh  the  conversatioQ  at 
first  was  conatrained  and  common-place,  for  Hugh  had 
heard  his  mbtrese  was  not  indifferent  to  the  bailiff's 
addrcst^is,  yet,  by  degrees,  they  both  fell  into  their 
u^ual  tone  of  friendly  communication.  Collette  had 
not  much  difficulty  in  persuading  her  lover  that  he  was 
much  mistaken  if  he  imagined  the  bailiff's  addrer^scs 
were  agreeable  to  her;  on  the  contrary,  she  assured 
him,  it  waa  only  in  compliance  with  the  positive  com- 
mantb  of  her  father  that  she  listened  to  them  for  an 
instant ;  that  it  was  impossibte  she  could  ever  love  him  ; 
and  that,  if  forced  to  many  him,  such  an  event  would 
noon  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Hugh,  she  added,  knew 
Well  her  whole  heart  was  his,  and  she  would  rather 
share  his  poverty  and  work  with  him  for  her  daily 
bread,  than  live  in  all  the  eaae  and  splendonr  which 
her  parents  assured  her  would  be  the  case  when  she 
married  Qautier  de  la  Salle. 

Hugh  warmly  thanked  his  dear  Collette  for  the  feel- 
ings she  continued  to  eipresn  towards  him,  and  for  the 
sacrifice  she  was  ready  to  make  for  his  sake ;  and  ex- 
patiated upon  his  own  unhappy  situation,  and  the 
Htate  of  almost  poverty  into  which,  by  an  inexplicable 
train  of  misfortune,  he  had  fallen  ;  that  he  could  not  be 
such  a  barbarian  aa  to  reduce  any  one,  and  more  espe- 
cuUly  his  beloved  Collette,  to  share  such  a  fate  with 
him ;  that  he  had  been  thinking  he  ought  to  accept  his 
kinsman's  offer,  sell  his  farm,  and  at  once  leave  the 
i^^land;  that,  when  he  was  gone,  she  would  think  better, 
and  acquiesce  in  her  parents'  wishes  ;  that  she  desen-ed 
to  be  rused  to  the  highest  rank  for  her  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  in  acquiring  station  and  wealth  she  would 
only  receive  the  reward  of  her  vlrlnes. 

"  And  do  you  think,  Hugh,"  cried  the  weeping  Collette, 
"  I  can  put  riches  and  rank  in  competition  with  happi- 
ness 1  Do  you  really  think  so  meanly  of  me,  Hugh! 
But,  if  such  is  your  advice,  now  hear  my  determination. 
You  know  to  you  I  have  plighted  my  troth ;  or  have 
you  forgotten  our  Bolenin  betrothment  to  each  other  at 
the  Cromlech  1  Did  I  nut  then  swear  by  Our  Ladye  and 
Holy  St.  Michael  to  wed  none  other  but  thee,  Hugh  de 
Maasey  f  and  is  it  manly,  is  it  kind,  now,  in  my  hour 
of  need,  to  threaten  to  forsake  me,  and  force  me  into 
the  arms  of  a  man  I  detest  1  No  !"  cried  the  excited 
girl,  "  I  here  solemnly  renew  my  oath,  by  our  Ladye  and 
St.  Michael,  to  be  the  bride  of  no  other  man,  or  end  my 
daj-s  in  the  Priory  of  Lichou  I  And  would  you  be  bo 
false,  HO  periured  to  your  word  pledged  to  your  mother, 
as  to  sell  the  inheritance  of  your  lathers  to  Gautier  de 
la  Sallel  Shake  off  the  sloth  that  overwhelms  you: 
rouse  yourself,  Hugh,  and  let  not  your  noble  spirit  be 
cast  down  because  your  body  has  b^n  afflicted.  Let  us 
hope  there  are  happier  times  in  atore  for  ua,   Benew  to< 


me  the  pledge  you  gave  your  mother,  not  to  sell  yonr 
farm ;  and  promise  me,  Hugh,  not  to  leave  the  island 
and— fotaake  me." 

For  an  instant  Hugh  was  orereome  by  the  eamestnesB 
of  Collette,  as  he  looked  at  her  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, till,  snatching  her  to  his  breast,  he  solemnly 
renewed  the  pledges  she  demanded ;  invoking  blessings 
upon  her,  and  the  dircfuUest  curses  upon  himself  if  he 
ever  forsook  her  or  left  the  island  without  her  consent. 
He  then  said,  that,  when  he  met  her,he  had  joat  returned 
from  Beauregard ;  that  the  noble  Dronet  le  Uarchant 
had  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  take  service 
under  his  pennon,  and  accompany  him  to  France,  where 
he  shortly  expected  to  be  ordered  to  join  the  army  the 
king  was  assembling  in  the  Duchy  of  Normandy — 
"  Thanks  to  our  Ladye  and  St.  Michael  that  I  met  thee, 
beloved  Collette,  or  I  know  not  how  br  his  propooale 
might  have  carried  me;  the  Sieor  Drouet  is  a  noble  and 
a  gallant  leader,  and,  were  I  to  take  service,  it  should 
be  most  assuredly  under  his  lianner ;  nay,  dearest,  look 
not  BO  doubtingly,  or  think  I  have  so  soon  forgotten  my 
promise ;  nothing  but  compalsion,  or  thine  own  com- 
mands, sliall  now  force  me  thee.  Oh  ]  Collette, 
you  have  removed  a  burthen  from  my  heart,  and  I 
already  feel  myself  a  new  man." 

Shortly  after  this  it  waa  remarked  that  Hugh's  former 
prosperity  waa  returning ;  that  his  cattle  had  recovered 
from  the  murrain  which  had  for  so  loug  a  time  afflicted 
them ;  and  that  his  own  health  was  perfectly  restored. 
Of  course  it  was  well  understood  that  by  some  meana 
the  malice  of  the  evil  one  had  been  defeated,  or  that 
the  secret  enemv,  whose  malicious  influence  had  so  long 
tortured  the  unhappy  Do  Mawey,  had  been  accidentally 
named  or  guessed  at,  and  from  that  moment,  as  every 
nntic  in  the  island  well  knew,  all  its  power  of  doing 
him  further  Injury  was  at  an  end.  But  the  greater  the 
prosperity  of  Hugh,  the  lees  chance  van  there  of  Gaultier 
becoming  master  of  his  coveted  farm,  or  the  husband  of 
C'ullettc- :  other  means  must  be  attempted,  for  Collette 
had  posilirely  refused  to  accept  De  la  SaLte  for  her  has- 
bana.  She  informed  her  parents  of  her  reconciliation 
with,  and  renewal  of  her  pledge  to  Hugh,  and  her  firm 
determination  to  abide  by  it,  should  she  be  compelled 
even  to  appeal  to  the  Clameur  de  Haro^  for  protection 
from  force.  The  removal,  therefore,  of  Hugh  de  Ma^y 
muttt  l>f  effected  by  any  means ;  and  if  in  such  a  manner 
a"  to  diiwroce  and  blacken  his  character  in  her  estima- 
tion, ana  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours,  the  greater  proba- 
bility, the  bailiff  thought,  there  would  be  of  his  snoeeas. 
(To  be  continued.) 

POPULAR  YEAR-BOOK. 

This  waa  the  eighth  month  of  the  Alban  year,  and  in 
that  of  Romulus,  whence  originates  the  name  it  now 
bears,  which  is  derived  from  Odo,  eight ;  and  imb^,  a 
shower  of  rain.  It  is  the  tenth  in  our  present  Ealendar, 
as  it  waa  also  in  those  of  Numa  Pompilius,  Julius,  and 
AuguBtns  Cffifiar.  The  aneleDta  pUced  it  under  the 
protection  of  Mars.  October  was  called  by  the  Saxons 
Wijn-^onnt,  {wyn  signifying  wine,)  because  it  was  the 
month  in  which  they  pressed  grapes  and  made  wine  ; 
also,  Wittter-fulffth,  from  the  winter  approaching  with 
the  full-moon  of  this  month.  In  some  of  the  very  old 
Saxon  kalendars  October  is  cliaracterised  by  the  figure 
of  a  husbandman  carrying  a  sack  on  his  shoulders  and 
sowing  of  com.  In  others,  less  ancient,  hawking  is  the 
emblem  of  the  month ;  and  in  yet  more  modem  times 
it  has  been  represented  as  a  man  clottted  In  a  garment 
of  the  colour  of  decaying  leaves,  with  &  ooronal  of  o»k 

(1)  The  flunous  Clamenr  de  Huo  U  peculiar  to  Ouemw; ;  it 
it  a  •nmnary  ranrdf  in  all  cue*  ot  encroarhnieiit  on  landed 
prapertj— but  I  am  not  qutta  certain  ikbethrr,  in  Ik*  Mud.  It 
ext«ndad  to  caim  of  pcnonal  inJnTj,  or  onl;  rMtrieted  ta  bsmt* 
and  lands.  In  the  Dtichjr  of  Nonsandy  that*  U  im  doubt  it  ex- 
tended toprotection  frompersond  vlofenceor  opptCMion. 
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branchoB  and  acorns  on  his  bead,  holding  in  bis  left 
hand  a  basket  of  chestnuts,  medlars,  ko.,  and  in  bis  right, 
Scorpio,  i.  e.  the  sim  of  the  zodiac  vhicb  the  sun  en- 
ters  on  the  twenty-third  of  October.  "The  Scorpion," 
says  Brady, "  ia  alleged  to  hare  been  alluaire  to  the 
growing  powur  of  the  cold  over  the  before  presnmed 
influence  of  the  heat,  typified  by  the  balance  in  Sep- 
terober ;  that  reptile  being  of  a  destmctiYe  character, 
as  cold  also  is  over  nature.  The  following  is  Spenser'ft 
portrait  of  October : — 

"  Then  came  October,  fuU  of  mcnr  glee ; 

For  J  ft  his  nonle  >  was  totty  ■  of  tiie  most 
Whtdi  be  WHS  treading,  in  the  winc-bfa  see,  s 
And  of  the  joyous  oil,  whose  gentle  gnat 
Made  him  so  'frolick^aod  mi  full  ttf  lust : 
UpoQ  a  dreadful  scorpini  lie  did  ride. 

The  same  which  by  Diana's  doom  unjuit 
Slew  Kreat  Orion ;  and  rke  by  his  side 
He  bad  his  plougliing-shore,  and  coulter  ready  tied." 

The  weather  about  this  time  is  sometimes  extremely 
misty,  with  a  perfect  calm.  Hoar-frosts  are  common, 
and  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  chilly  and  foggy, 
though  the  middle  of  the  day  is  often  very  fine.  Now 
"  the  year,"  to  cite  a  pleasant  author,  "  has  reached  its 
grand  climacteric,  and  is  fast  falling  '  Into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leofL'  Emy  day  a  flower  clrops  from  out  the 
wreath  that  binds  ita  brow — not  to  be  renewed.  Every 
hoar  the  sun  looks  more  and  more  askance  npon  it;  and 
U»e  winds— those  summer  flatterers— come  to  itlessfawn- 
ingly.  Every  breath  shakes  down  showers  of  its  leafy 
attire,  leaving  it  gradually  barer  and  barer,  for  the  blists 
of  winter  to  blow  through  it.  Every  morning  and  even- 
ing takes  awiqr  from  it  a  portion  of  that  light  which 
gives  beauty  to  its  life,  and  chills  it  more  and  more 
into  tlut  torpor  which  at  length  constitutes  its  tempo- 
rary death."  And  yet  October  is  lovely  still,  no  less 
"  for  what  it  gives  than  what  it  takes  away ;"  and  even 
for  what  it  gives  during  the  very  act  of  taking  aw.Ly. 
The  whole  year  cannot  prodace  a  sight  fraught  with 
more  rich  and  bannonious  beauty  than  that  which  the 
woods  and  groves  present  during  this  month,  notwith- 
standing, or  rather  in  consequence  of,  the  daily  decay 
of  their  summer  attire.  We  need  not  say  that  wo  allude 
to  the  changing  leaves,  with  all  their  lights  and  aliades 
of  green,  amber,  red,  light  red,  light  and  dark  green, 
white,  brown,  russet  and  yellow : — 

"  lliose  virgin  leaves,  of  purest  vivid  green, 
Which  charm'd  era  yet  they  trembled  on  the  trees, 
Now  cheer  the  sober  landscape  in  decajr ; 
Tlie  lime  fast  fading ;  and  the  golden  birch. 
With  bark  of  silver  hue ;  the  mo»>grown  Mk, 
TeniwHous  of  its  Iprvps  of  ruaset-brown  ; 
Hie  ensanguined  dogwood  ;  and  a  thonsand  tinta 
Which  Flwa,  dressed  in  all  her  pride  of  bloom, 
Coidd  scarcely  equal,  decorate  tlie  groves." 
To  these  temporary  colours  are  added  the  more  lasting 
ones  of  ripened  berries,  a  variety  of  which  now  enrich 
the  hedges.   The  most  conspicuoux  are  the  red  hips  of 
the  wild  rose ;  the  dark  purple  bunches  of  the  luxuriant 
blackberry;  the  brilliant  scarlet  and  green  berries  of 
the  ni^tahade ;  the  fruit  of  the  hawUiom ;  the  blue 
aloes,  covered  with  their  soft  tempting-looking  bloom ; 
the  dull  bunches  of  the  woodbine ;  and  the  sparkling 
holly-berries.   These  are  a  providential  supply  for  tho 
birds  during  the  winter  season ;  and  it  is  said  that  they 
are  moat  plentiful  when  the  ensuing  winter  is  to  be 
most  severe.   The  shedding  and  scattering  abroad  of 
the  seeds  of  wild  phnta  takes  place  chiefly  in  October  : 
some  have  wmgs,  otliers  are  (srried  away  by  currents, 
others  planted  by  birds;  many  acorns  are  sown  by 
squirrels,  and  cucumbers  set  by  bcea. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  pheasant-shooting  begins, 
and  fox  and  hare-hnnting  towards  its  close.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  weather  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  thu 
latter  sport;  and,  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth  arc  all  goi 
in,  little  damage  is  done  by  tlio  horscmeu  in  pur.suiug 

(1)  Crown  of  the  lu-ud.  (:•)  i)iz7.y.  (..'Ij  S.ul, 


their  chace  across  the  fields.  October  ia  chosen  for  the 
brewing  of  such  malt  liquor  as  is  designed  for  keeping. 
It  is  also  the  chief  month  for  the  vintage.  Bcc-hivcs 
are  now  usually  robbed  of  their  honey.  The  fanner 
ploughs,  and  sows  wheat,  beans,  and  acorns,  and  planbt 
and  fella  Umber  trees.  The  gardener  gathers  carrots, 
beetroot,  potatoes,  and  Swedish  turnips;  plants  bulbs 
and  fruit  trees,  removes  decayed  leaves  and  plants,  and 
takes  in  others  in  pots  for  shelter. 

October  4,  in  the  current  year,  is  the  first  Sunday  in 
October,  on  which,  by  an  Act  of  Convocation,  a.  n.  15.>fi, 
the  Wake  (so  called  because  the  evening  before  it  was 
originally  spent  in  prayer  and  waiekintj)  or  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  of  every  Church  was  ordered  to  be  held. 
This  Feast  was  held  at  first  by  the  inhabitants  of  cnch 
parish  on  the  day  of  the  saint  under  whonc  invocation 
their  church  w:is  dedicated,  in  joyful  remcmbr,tnL'c  of 
its  completion  and  solemn  consecration  to  Aluiighty 
God. 

The  Feasts  of  DedicaUon  were  not  pot  down  at  tho 

Ilcformation ;  and  they  continued  to  be  religiouHly  oI>- 
servcd  till  the  Great  Kebellion.  When  at  the  Restoration 
the  Dedication  Feasts  came  again  to  be  celebrated,  they 
too  generally  lost  their  ecclesia-stica!  character,  "  Many 
vill^es,"  remarks  Mr,  Hope,  "  in  the  more  northern 
parta  of  our  land,  perhaps  also  in  the  south,  still 
celebrate  their  annual  waJte  or  feast,  as  it  is  termed ; 
tliat  is,  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  their 
beloved  and  antiqae  chureh :  once  one  of  the  gladdest, 
holiest  days  in  the  year's  long  course,  now  too  often 
degenerated  into  a  season  of  mere  irreligious  de- 
bauchery, but  yet  contiuning  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
better  things ;  the  dim  memorials  of  old  feelings, 
which  if  tenderly  nursed,  may  yet  spring  up  into  an 
abundant  harvest  of  holy  thoughts."  Even  in  Its  pre- 
sent degraded  state — shorn  of  Its  beams  of  sanctity,  un- 
hallowed by  sacred  rite  and  sanction  of  Holy  Church, — 
the  village  wake  furnishes  a  certain  point  in  every 
year,  in  every  individual  parish,  to  which  tho  rural 
people  can  look  forward  as  a  season  of  rest  and  mutunl 
rejoicing,  of  pleasant  exchange  of  hospitalities  and 
renewals  of  simple  friendships.  It  Is  a  time  which  leads 
them  to  clean  up  their  houses,  to  look  forward  and  pre- 
pare for  a  replenishing  of  their  wardrobe;  and  which 
cheers  the  spirit  of  many  an  otherwise  solitary  and 
labouring  person  with  the  prospect  of  a  short  period  of 
relaxation,  a  short  pause  in  the  otherwise  ever-going 
machinery  of  servitude. 

The  time  arrives.  The  church  bells  are  ringing 
merrily;  and,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  popular 
writer,  "simple  and  glad  creatures,  yoimg  maidem^,  an<I 
youths,  and  comely  pairs  surrounded  with  a  troop  of 
children,  hear  them,  as  they  come  over  hill  and  dale, 
approachiug  from  all  iiiiartcrs  the  place  of  their  nati- 
vity, and  the  place  of  their  ancestors:  the  one  place, 
however  small,  and  however  obscure,  tinged  all  over 
with  the  memories  of  childhood,  and  filled  with  the 
stories  and  legends  that  were  interwoven  with  the  very 
grain  of  their  minds  by  their  parents'  recitals  in  early 
life.  The  one  place,  therefore,  which  seems  the  most 
important  in  the  universe.  Over  hill  and  dale  they  arc 
coming,  all  in  their  holiday  array;  and  in  many  a 
bright  little  cottage,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  morning, 
are  eager  hearts  looking  out  for  them ;  wondering  how 
Lirnce  and  Thomas  will  look ;  whether  they  are  much 
altered;  and  whotlier  the  children  of  the  married  ones 
will  be  grown.  Out  of  doois  there  are  stalls  of  toys  and 
sweetmeats,  and  whirligigs  for  the  children;  within, 
there  are,  for  once,  plum-pudding  and  roast  beef,  and  an 
infinity  of  such  talk  as  best  pleases  the  tantes  of  tlic 
mcrr}'-makera.  Old  notes  of  by-gone  yean  are  compared. 
Many  are  recalled  to  remembrance  who  have  not  been 
'houi!ht  of  fi>r  a  long  lime.  The  hearts  of  the  old  arc 
M-anned  by  retracing  their  early  da^,  early  exploits,  and 
oiirly  acquaintance,  with  all  the  pleasant  e.wscnition.i 
of  memory:  a'.id  the  young  listen,  and  think  with 
wonder  on  those  good  old  times. 
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Jn  Origliul  Poetty,  the  Nuia,  ml  or  auttmtdt  of  Iba  AtHhot,  i> 
prinUd  In  Smalt  Capitals  untUr  th*  tUlci  in  Salectloiu,  it  u 
printed  la  Italki  M  tbm  md.] 


THE  PAST. 

BT  THE  BXV.  HKNKT  THOMFBOH,  11.1,  CAXTUI. 
"  Der  Aogenblick  iit  Evigkeit."— Gobtmb. 

The  (preMiit]  momeDt  ii  eteraitj. 
Sit  not,  "  It  is  gone  bj- 1" 
Tlie  put  aloae  is  present ;  jgy  and  gntl. 

Each  in  its  beinx  brief, 
live,  like  the  soul  the;  fil^  immortal  what  they  die. 

Emotions  of  the  child. 
Loves,  jo}'s,  illusions,  yearnings,  from  the  well 

Of  faithfiil  memory  swell, 
In  ceueleM  freshening  flow  thro'  manhood's  burning  wild. 

Wordti,  e'en  in  uttenuicc  past, 
live  thfongb  all  life,  to  torture  or  beodm,— 

&vathe  o'er  oar  woes  in  balm. 
Or  scorch  our  snroe-bom  joys  with  descjating  blast. 

Small  deeds  of  patient  love, 
And  momentarr,  wrought  by  hands  long  eold 

And  mingled  with  the  mould, 
lire  tbro'  dark  dc^ening  years  and  softeniiig  influence  prove. 

Grim  forms  of  Wrong  and  Pain 
Arc  no  mere  shadows ;  in  their  rigid  grasp 

Our  straggling  spirits  gasp. 
And  battle  to  be  free ;  bat  strive  and  gup  in  vsin. 

Say  not,  "'Twill  soon  go  by !" 
No  present  dond  can  dbm  :  bnt  tlioa  liast  power 

To  light  each  clouded  hour 
Trom  founts  ouiaustless  still  when  stan  and  suns  sliall  die. 

For  vigil,  alms,  and  prayer. 
Vice  and  inaction,— thoaghta     inmost  breast, 

Or  hoh^  or  unWest,— 
Are  past  hot  to  Heaven's  page,  and  must  confront  thee  there. 

Seas  of  repentant  tears 
Obliterate  no  ucasing  syUshle ; 

All  power  in  earth  and  bell 
Vainly  would  cloud  one  gem  the  crown  tJut  waita  tbee  bean. 

One  only  living  flood, 
Puscliitt  and  Pentecostal,  can  outblot 

Transgression's  dragon  s|H>t', 
The  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood. 

Tlien  ]i!cad  baptismal  ^raw  -, 
Seek  Kucharisdc  strength ;  Hnd  in  the  dnst 

(Layin)!  tliy  hand  and  trust 
Or  Uie  great  sacrifice)  thy  secret  self  abase. 

Haste!  hold  the  present  Aist, 
Ere  it  become  immortal !  write  it  thine 

In  love  and  deeds  divine ! 
So  bind  tliy  future  bliss  firm  in  tlie  changeless  past. 

Htchrp,  WriagioK, 
ytw  Yau'i  Em,  IMS. 


JVlfscellBiuotift. 

"  I  hava  here  made  only  a  Bosagiv  of  culled  flowen, 
and  have  brought  nothing  of  my  own,  bnt  the  string  tliat 
lies  them."— if 011(0 

It  Ib  truly  a  most  Christian  exercise  to  extract  a 
sentiment  a  piety  from  the  worka  and  appeamnces  of 
Nature.  Our  Savioar  expatiates  on  a  flower,  and  draws 
from  it  the  delightful  aigument  of  confidence  in  God. 
He  gives  as  to  see  that  taste  may  be  combined  with  piety, 
and  that  the  same  heart  may  be  occupied  with  all  that 
is  serious  in  the  contemplations  of  religion,  and  be,  at 
the  same  time,  aiire  to  the  charms  and  loreliness  of 
Nature. — Dr.  Chalmers. 


Tbm  jiaJmfpbj  of  Sadi,  the  Persian  poet^  «iabled 
him  to  rapport  all  the  ills  of  life  with  patience  and 
fortitude;  and  one  of  his  remarks,  ariKiJig  from  the 
destitute  condition  in  whidi  he  once  found  himself,  is 
deserving  preaenration :  "  I  never  complained  of  my 
condition  but  once,  when  my  feet  toere  bare,  and  I  had 
not  money  to  buy  shoes  j  bnt  I  met  a  man  without  feA, 
and  became  contented  with  my  lot" — When  a  boy,  he 
confesses  to  have  been  religions  over-much ;  and  men- 
tioDB  a  judidooa  reproof  of  nis  &Uier,  on  his  ridiculing 
some  mends  who  fell  asleep  while  the  Ktnan  was  being 
read : — "  Ton  had  better,"  stud  he,  "  have  been  asleep 
yoonelf,  than  occupied  in  discovering  bolts  in  your 
neighbours." — I^tst  Garden  of  Persia. 

Thbbi  is  a  something  in'lbe  pleasures  of  the  country 
that  reaches  much  beyond  we  gratification  of  Uie  eye^ — 
a  something  that  invigorates  tbe  mind,  that  erects  its 
hopes,  tliat  allays  its  perturbations,  that  mdlowa  its 
affections;  and  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  oar  hap- 
piest schemes,  and  wisat  resolutions,  are  fomied  under 
the  mUd  influence  of  a  country  scene,  and  the  eoft 
obscurities  of  rural  retirement. — Wm.  Roberts, 

1  'AxoKO  the  manilbld  creatures  of  God,  that  have  all, 
in  all  ages,  dlTeiself  entertained  many  exeellent  wits, 
and  dtawen  them  to  the  c<«itemplation  of  the  INTine 
wisdome,  none  have  provoked  men's  studies  more,  or 
satisfied  their  desires  so  much,  as  plants  have  done,  and 
that  upon  just  and  worthy  canaes;  for  what  greater 
delight  is  there  than  to  behold  tbe  earth  appareled  with 
plants  as  with  a  robe  of  embroidered  worke,  set  with 
orient  pearles,  and  garnished  with  great  diverrity  of 
rare  and  costly  jewels.  But  the  principal  delight  is  in 
the  minde,  singularly  enriched  with  the  knowledge  of 
these  visible  things,  setting  forth  to  us  the  inviuble 
wisdome  and  admirable  wtnkmaaship  of  Almighty 
God  \— Gerard.  1597. 

Thbkb  are  studies  which  have  a  tendency  to  deaden 
the  feelings ;  but  by  fixing  the  mind  on  living  objects, 
in  which  wisdom  and  goodness  are  strikingly  exhibited, 
and  by  raising  it  Uiroogh  them  to  tbe  Creator,  in  whom 
centre  all  peneetim  and  happiness,  the  study  of  natural 
objects' excites  a  continual  tr^  of  ideas  most  friendly 
to  whatever  is  pure,  benevoloit,  and  grateful  And 
next  to  the  devout  exercises  of  religion,  perhaps  nothing 
will  more  completely  remove  sadness  and  oisqiuetDdc 
than  the  silent  eloquence  of  flowers,  and  the  vocal  moidc 
of  birds. — The  Ifaturalisfs  Poetical  Companion. 

Frok  partial  consideration  of  things,  wc  arc  very  apt 
to  criticise  what  we  ought  to  admire ;  to  look  upon  u 
useless,  what  perhaps  wo  should  own  to  be  of  Infinite 
advantage  to  us,  did  we  see  a  Ultle  farther;  to  be 
peevish  where  we  ought  to  give  thankp^;  and  at  tbe 
same  time  to  ridicule  those  who  employ  their  time  and 
thoughts  in  examining  what  we  were  (that  is,  some  of 
UB,  most  assuredly  were,)  created  and  appointed  to  stndy. 
—Stillingflea. 

Am  injury  unanswered,  in  course  grows  weary  of  iteclf, 
and  dies  away  in  a  voluntary  remorse.  In  bad  disposi- 
tions, capable  of  no  rcGtraint  but  fear,  it  has  a  ditlcrcnt 
effect — the  silent  digestion  of  one  wrong  provokes  a 
8ec<md.~jSI(erne. 


N.B.  TheSecond  VolnmcorihliPeilodicalismiwTeady;  coven 
for  binding,  w]th  Uble  of  content*  may  be  ordaed  of  aujr  Book- 
sellers. 
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HUTOUCAI.  SsnOH  OF  TUB  I9LE  OF  TBAHKT. — PAST  U, 

"  How  bnatifiil  his  prc>cti«i,  liow  benign, 
Servtut  of  God ! — 

 bapjy  are  t  he  eyei  that  meet 

The  Apparition ;  evil  thooghts  are  stayed 
At  his  approach,  ondlow-bowed  npcks  entreat 
A  benediction  from  his  voice  or  hand." 

WORDSWORTII. 

The  crowds  of  vbltors  who  migrate  annually  to 
the  agreeable  and  heretofore  fashionable  watering 
places  in,  or  adjoining,  the  Isle  ofThanet, — Margate, 
Ramsgate,  Broadstaira,  Dover,  &c  have,  generally 
speaking,  little  idea  of  the  classic  and  sacred  gronnd 
on  which  they  tread ;  or  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  drcamstance  find,  natnrally,  little  leisure,  amid 


the  gay  attractions  of  these  favourite  spots,  to 
ponder  on  the  occurrences  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.  Yet  were  those  events  momentous  in 
their  consequences  to  ourselves.  We  are  even  now 
reaping  the  results  of  political  changes,  and  national 
convulsions,  of  which  this  coast  was  the  areiio. 

For  here  were  the  wild  and  warlike  Britons  sub- 
jugated by  the  Romans,  from  whom  they  imbibed 
principles  which  have  influenced  the  entire  country, 
but  especially  this  part  of  it ;  and,  when  from  ty- 
rants  the  assailants  became  protectors,  and  finally 
withdrew  their  forces  from  the  island,  here  van 
their  parting  fleet  drawn  up  in  sight  of  the  non- 
civilized  and  sorrowing  natives ;  and  from  hence 
were  wafted  those  "  groans  of  the  Britons,"  which 
pleaded  so  earnestly,  yet  ineffectually,  with  their 
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late  masters,  for  help  against  the  ravages  of  the 
Picts  and  Sco^. .  Here  lauded  Heogiat  and  Uorsa, 
easily  subjugfuing  their  credulous  neighbours,  and 
they  were  thei>r^r8ops  of  those  hordes  of  Saxons 
who  subverted  the  destiny  of  die  countrj''.  Here, 
not  less  than  elsewhere,  came  also  the  ruthless 
Danes,  who  turned  oar  cryBtal  streams  to  blood. 

Here,  perhaps,  did  one  of  the  holy  Apostles 
bring  bis  "  Gospel  of  peace:" — ^bere  were  the  first 
words  of  Christianity  spoken — here  ber  peacefiit 
voice  was  first  heard — ^here  her  hallowing  blessing 
first  breathed — here  her  sacred  spirit  first  infusM 
— here  her  holy  inspiration  first  felt — here  her  gen- 
tle dictates  first  obeyed — ^here  her  pure  pre- 
cepts first  practised.  Surely,  the  very  soil  may  be 
still  deemed  holy  that  is  fraught  with  such  memo- 
ries. 

It  is,  and  perhaps  ever  must  remain,  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  by  wnom  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
were  first  brought  hither ;  but  it  has  been  supposed, 
and  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  the  Christian 
faith  was  preached  here  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  century,  and  it  has  been  simnised  that  St  Paul 
himself  was  the  preacher.  As  this  opiidon  has 
been  supported  by  men  of  ChristiaD  principles  and 
profound  learning,  tiiere  can  at  least  be  no  presump- 
tion in  dwelling  a  little  on  the  supposition. 

Of  the  fact  itself,  of  Christianity  being  introduced 
about  that  period,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt : 
the  intercourse  then  between  Rome  and  Britain, 
was  constant  and  ^uick ;  the  Romans  were  Ibst 
spreading  over  our  island,  and  Britons  were,  both 
on  civil  and  military  matters,  perpetually  passing  to 
the  Seven-hilled  city.  Many  too  of  high  rank  were 
taken  thither  as  prisoners,  and  oflen  speedily  re- 
leased. St.  Paul  was  now  in  Rome,  Is  it  probable 
that  the  eloquence  which  was,  even  then,  shaking  the 
foundations  of  the  Eternal  City,  should  not  be  not^d, 
or  afterwards  named,  by  the  intelligent  British  who, 
from  various  causes,  were  Bt^onming  there  ?  St. 
Paul  himself,  in  his  Epistles,  mentions  (vro  pei^ond, 
Lucius  and  Claudia,  hoth  supposed  to  be  British 
converts.  Moreover,  there  was  residing  In  Sritiun 
at  least  one  Roman  Christian  of  higU  note  and 
great  influence.  This  was  Pomponia  Grsecina,  the 
wife  of  Aulus  Plautius,  Roman  Governor  of  Britain. 

This  lady  was  accused  of  "  foreign  superstition," 
and  her  life  was  endangered  therefrom.  She  was, 
however,  acquitted,  and  lived  for  many  years,  but 
in  "  perpetual  sadness and,  remarks  a  learned 
commentator,  "  If  Tacitus  were  to  describe 
the  primitive  Chrialians,  he  would  have  done  it 
juat  after  this  manner,  charpng  their  religion 
with  superstition,  and  the  severity  of  their  lives 
(abstaimng  from  all  the  feasts  and  jollities  of  the 
Romans),  as  a  contiuaal  solitude." 

The  same  writer,  and  others  who  support  tiie 
opinion  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Britain,  observe  that 
the  Apostle  was  released  from  his  confinement  at 
Home,  A.  D.  58,  and  that  be  was  martyred  in  the 
year  67.  Where  then  did  he  pass  the  intervening 
years?  fur  be  had  long  ago  told  bis  disciples  at 
Kphesus,  they  should  "  see  his  face  no  more,"  and 
he  bud  spoken  of  going  to  the  "islands  in  the  fhr 
west." 

On  these  grounds,  supported  by  long  tradition, 
(which,  as  correlative  testimony,  nas  surely  some 
^vcigbt,)  it  is  assumed  that  St.  Paid  visited  these 
shores ;  and  it  is  conceived  not  improb^le,  that  the 
iiublc  Fnmpuuia  might  have  implored  hb  presence, 
and  miuiiitercd  to  lud  wants. 


Let  us,  for  a  short  space,  suppose  it  to  have  been 
so.  The  universal  landing-place  then  from  Gaul  was 
at  the  Roman  station,  Ridiborongh,  or  a  little 
northward,  Ebbsflete,  which,  though  now  an  in- 
land farm,  was  at  that  time  a  Uttie  creek  on  the 
edge  of  the  bay  or  estuary  which  stretched  from 
Ramsgate  to  Walmer,  a  great  proportion  of  which 
ia  now  pasture  and  inhabited  land. 

Here,  as  less  exposed  to  observation  than  at  the 
ever-hnstliog  port  at  Richborough,  St.  Paul  would 
land,  and  bring  hope  to  the  desponding,  and  peace 
to  the  repentant  But  foes  are  on  the  watch  : 
Pagans,  both  Roman  and  British,  are  eager  to  ex- 
tirpate the  "new  superstition,"  and  hardly  is  the 
good  seed  sown  in  a  few  hearts,  ere  the  inspired 
husbandman  is  compelled  to  flee. 

It  is  scarcely  dawn :  stars  are  yet  glimmering  in 
the  grey  sky;  thick  mist  clothes  the  hills,  and 
heavy  dew  weighs  down  the  blades  of  grass,  and 
the  as  yet  unopening  flowers;  the  drowsy  birds  | 
are  not  yet  twittering;  no  sound  is  heard  from  the  | 
pastures ;  and  the  heaving  waters  are  scarcely  dis-  ' 
tinguishiUjle  beneath  the  first  lonely  gleam  that 
throws  a  quivering  ray  athwart  them,  when  several  ; 
persons  advance  withhesty,  yet  timid,  steps  to  the  , 
shore,  where  therb  is  barely  light  sufficimt  to  be- 
tray a  rude  skiff  moored  by  the  creek.  Frequendy  I 
tne  party  turn,  as  if  apprehensive  of  pujsmt;  and 
ever  and  anoh  one  of  them  advances  a  few  paces,  | 
and  })e&rs  cautiously  around,  ere  his  companions  : 
join  him.    ShortlV  the  strand  is  reached,  and  then  I 
a  lady  bf  lofty  mien  and  foreign  attire  kneels  [ 
meekly  on  the  grouhd;  others  in  various  costume,  ; 
soiue  Roman,  some  British,  follow  her  example;  ' 
atl'd  oiie  there  is  with  the  shaggy  hair,  wild  aspect  1 
dnd  rude  dress  of  the  inland  Briton,  having  no 
garmeht  but  the  rough  skin  of  a  wolf  across  bis 
loins,  who  kneels  reverently  with  the  rest  while 
he  with  the  lofty  mien  and  flashing  eye  stretches 
fitrth  his  arms  in  benediction  over  them.  In 
Roman  accent,  and  scholar-like  phrase,  was  the 
blessing  bestowed,  yet  ere  it  concluded,  the  noble 
tones  were  Mtering,  and  the  eagle  glance  was 
dimmed. 

Slowly  be  entered  the  boat  attended  by  his  faith- 
ful companions;  but  that  noble  lady,  and  that  rude 
serf  still  knelt,  side  by  side,  on  the  wet  sands, 
straining  their  eager  glance  after  the  boat  till  it 
appeared  but  a  speck  upon  the  waves  ;  and  then 
tney  turned  away  towards  Richborough,  convers- 
ing sadly  as  they  went  "  and  sorrowing  most  of 
all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should 
see  his  face  no.more." 

And  after  some  centuries  had  passed  away,  and 
the  once  Christian  land  bad  relapsed  into  tbe 
CTOssest  idolatry  and  barbarism,  under  the  rale  of 
the  Saxons  (as  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sketch), 
it  was  in  the  Isle  of  Thuiet  within  a  very  few 
miles  of  our  fashionable  watering  places,  Quit  he 
who  has  been  called  "  her  second  Apostle"  landed. 

It  was  in  the  year  A.D.  596  or  597,  that  Augustine, 
attended  by  forty  monks,  landed  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  and  sent  messengers  to  Ethelbert  king  of 
Kent  tiien  resident  at  Canterbury,  to  explain  the 
object  of  his  mbsion.  The  king  desired  tiie 
strangers  to  remain  in  the  island  till  he  could  come 
to  converse  with  them ;  and  we  are  told  that  Au- 
gustine retired  further  inland,  to  an  elevated  spot 
where  he  pitched  his  tent  The  king,  however, 
paid  all  regard  to  the  summons,  and  gave  audience 
to  the  uussiunary  under  an  oak  tree,  not  daring,  as 
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the  Venerable  Bede  tells  ds,  to  meet  him  in  any 
house  Ibr  fear  of  enchantment. 

The  misaion  was  croirned  with  saccess;  for, 
though  the  Ling  himself  was  not  an  immediate 
convert,  he  placed  every  facility  in  the  way  of 
Auf^stine  and  his  companions,  inviting  them  at 
once  to  Canterbury,  appointing  tbem  a  suitable 
residence,  and  penmtting  them  freely  to  convene 
with  his  subjects. 

The  sacred  company  immediately  departed 
thitherward,  in  solemn  procession,  a  lofty  silver 
cross  being  borne  before  Augustine,  and  also  a  pic- 
ture of  our  Saviour ;  the  attenduit  priests  and 
deacons  following  reverently  two  and  two,  chaunt- 
ing  as  thev  passed  along,  "  We  beseech  Thee,  O 
Lord !  of  thy  mercy  let  Thy  wrath  and  anger  be 
turned  away  from  this  city,  and  from  Thy  holy 
place ;  for  we  have  sinned.  '  Hallelujah." 

Thus,  1200  years  ago,  did  the  uncouth  inhabi- 
tants of  the  lale  of  Thanet  witness  a  solemn 
spectacle,  familiar,  perhaps,  to  the  eyes  of  their 
ancestors,  but  unaccustomed  to  them ;  thus,  after 
an  interval  of  darkneu  and  idolatry,  ^d  the  boom 
of  the  waves  chime  to  the  sacred  song  of  praise, — 
the  lone  vallev  echo  the  voice  of  thanksgiving. 
For,  through  the  rich  and  fertile  vale  of  Minster, 
which  now  is  bright  with  pastures  and  foliage, 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  but  which  for  ages  lay 
buried  beneath  a  rolling  sea,  and  was,  even  then, 
the  bed  of  a  wide  river,— along  the  edge  of  this 
valley  did  St.  Augustine  and  his  companions  wend 
their  gkdsome  way  to  that  ancient  city,  which 
thence  became  the  "nursing  mother"  of  religion 
throughout  the  land.  And  so  they  entered  pagan 
Canterbury, 

C|e  metanies  strtgfng  {n  Jigus  Hits  name. 
The  churches,  with  which  the  Isle  of  Thanet  was 
once  so  thickly  covered,  and  of  many  of  which  not 
even  a  vestige  now  remains,  were  the  result,  at 
various  intervals,  of  this  mission  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  glory  of  the  island  formerly,  and  its  great 
ornament  now,  is  the  church  at'Minster,  the  ro- 
mantu;  origin  of  which  we  may,  on  some  future 
occasion,  find  space  to  record.  But,  as  we  inti- 
mated at  the  commencement  of  this  sketch,  the 
general  attractions  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet  are  its 
watering-places,  once  ^hionable,  and  still  fully 
frequented. 


State,  snch  as  tiie  Boman  empire  in  its  best  times  is 
known  to  have  been.  The  first  glance  at  thd  opposite 
wall  is  enough  to  show  that,  as  St.  Paul  himself  ex- 
pressed it, '  not  many  mi^ty,  not  many  noble,'  were 
numbered  among  those  whose  epitaphs  are  there  dis- 
played :  some  few  indeed  are  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  Pagans  opposite,  but  the 
greater  part  betray  by  their  execution  aaate  and  igno- 
rance. An  incoherent  sentence,  or  a  straggling  mis- 
spelt scrawl,  inscribed  upon  a  rough  slab  destined  to 
close  a  niche  in  caverns  where  dj^Ught  could  never 
penetrate,  tells  of  a  persecuted,  or  at  least,  oppressed 
commnnlty.  There  is  also  a  dmplidty  in  many  of  theso 
slight  records  not  withont  its  charm;  as  in  the  an- 
nexed : — 

BIBOIHIVS  PARVH  STBTIT  AP.IT. 


THE  CHUBCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS." 
Thi  vails  of  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  at  Bome,  (as 
noticed  In  a  former  article,)  being  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions  belonging  to  profeesora  of  the  rival  religions,  "we 
may  trace  a  contrast  between  the  Pagan,  and  that  of 
Cbristian  society,  in  the  ancient  metropolis.  The  fune- 
ral Ismeatatioa  expreaeed  in  neatly  engraved  hezame- 
ters,  the  tereely  worded  sentiments  of  stoicism,  and  the 
proud  titles  of  Boman  citizenship,  attest  the  security 
and  resources  of  the  old  religion.  Farther  on,  the 
whole  heaven  of  Paganism  is  glorified  by  innumerable 
altars,  where  the  epithets,  Unconquered,  Greatest,  and 
Best,  are  lavished  upon  the  worthless  shadows  that  peo- 
pled Olympus.  Here  uid  there  are  traces  of  compli- 
cated political  orders ;  tablets  containing  the  names  of 
individuals  composing  a  legion  or  cohort ;  legal  docu- 
ments relating  to  property,  and  whatever  belongs  to  a 
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'  'Viiginiaa  lemained  bnt  a  Bhort  time  with  na.* 

"  The  slabs  of  stone  used  for  closing  Christian  graves 
average  from  one  to  three  feet  in  lei^th.  In  this  they 
differ  remarkably  from  the  s^ulchral  tablets  of  the 
Pagans,  who,  being  aceostomea  to  bum  their  dead,  re- 
quired a  much  smaller  covering  for  the  cinerary  urn.  The 
letters  on  Christian  monuments  are  from  huf  an  inch 
to  four  inches  in  height,  and  colooied  in  the  bicision 
with  a  pigment  resembUng  Venetianred:  Whether  this 
pigment  originally  belonged  to  all  the  lettera,  is  uncer- 
tain :  many  are  now  found  without  it.  *  *  •  The 
orthography  of  these  epitaphs  is  generally  &nlty, 
the  letters  irregular,  and  the  sense  not  always  obvious. 

*  *  *  Another  difference  between  the  inscriptions 
belonging  to  the  Pagans  and  Christians  of  the  early 
centuries  is  too  remarkable  to  -be  passed  by  unnoticed. 
While  the  heathen  name  consiatea  of  several  essential 
parts,  all  of  which  were  necessary  todistlnguidi  its  owner, 
the  Christians  in  general  confined  themselres  to  that 
which  they  had  received  in  baptism.  Thus  the  names 
of  Felix,  Sevas,  Philemon,  and  Agape,  are  found  on 
tombs,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  other  designa- 
tions which  belonged  to  those  individuals  as  members 
of  a  Boman  &mily.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  two, 
and  perhaps  even  three,  names  on  thrir  monuments,  as 
Aurelia  Agapetilla  Lar^  Agape;  but  these  are  not 
common.  The  first  believers,  when  not  forced  by  the 
multiplicity  of  persons  christened  alike,  to  add  a  fur- 
ther distinction,  appear  to  have  regarded  their  Chris- 
tian name  as  the  only  one  worthy  of  preserraUon  on 
their  sepulchres." 

The  merely  classical  student  will  not  find  much  to 
repay  his  hemsal  of  these  simple  records ;  but  they 
serve  a  higher  purpose  than  he  has  in  view,  inasmuch 
as  they  express  the  feelings  of  a  body  of  Christians, 
whose  leaders  alone  are  known  to  us  in  history.  "  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church  live  in  their  volominons  works ; 
the  lower  oMere  are  only  represented  by  these  simple 
records,  from  which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  sorrow 
and  complaint  are  banished ;  the  hoaA  of  suffering, 
or  an  appeal  to  the  revengcrul  passions,  is  nowhere  to  bo 
found.  One  expresses  faith,  another  hope,  a  third  cha- 
rity. The  genius  of  primitive  Christianity,  'to  be- 
lieve, to  love,  and  to  suffer,'  has  never  been  better  illus- 
trated. These  '  sennons  in  stones,'  are  addressed  to  the 
heart,  and  not  to  the  head — to  the  feelings  tsther  than 
to  the  taste;  and  poesesa  additional  nine  frmn  being 
the  work  of  the  purest  and  most  Inflnential  portion  of 
the  'Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chureh'then  in  existence. 

"  The  student  of  Christian  arebnology*must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  the  actual  relics  of 
a  persecuted  chureh,  and  the  subsequent  labouis  of  a 
superstitious  age.  When  Christianity,  on  the  cessation 
of  its  troubles,  emerged  from  these  recesses,  and  w^ked 
boldly  on  the  soil  beneath  which  it  had  been  glad  to 
seek  concealment,  the  humble  cradle  of  its  inbncy 
became  a  principal  object  of  veneration,  almost  of  wor- 
ship. To  decorate  the  chapels,  adorn  by  monuments 
the  labyrinth  of  sepulchres,  and  pay  an  excessive  regard 
to  all  that  belonged  to  martyrs  and  martyrdom,  was  the 
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conatuit  labour  of  mcoeeding  centariee.  Hoioe  arises 
a  chronological  confasion^  which  calls  for  cautioa  in 
deciding  upon  the  value  of  any  inference  that  may  be 
dfawn  bom  these  soarces,  respecting  points  of  doctrine. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  anuasito  premiae  generaUy,  that,  in 
the  inscriptions  contained  in  the  Lapidarian  Qalleiy, 
Belected  and  managed  under  Papal  Bnperintendence, 
there  are  no  prsyen  for  the  dead,  (nnless  the  forms, 
'  may  yon  Uts,'  '  may  God  refresh  ymx,'  be  so  construed,) 
no  adaressae  to  the  Virgin  Haiy,  nor  to  the  Apostles  or 
earlier  Saints;  and,  with  the  exception  of  'eternal 
sleep,'  'eternal  home,'  &c.  no  expressions  contrair  to 
the  plun  sense  of  Scriptore.  And,  if  the  bones  of  the 
martyrs  were  more  honoured,  and  the  privilege  of  being 
intorred  near  them  more  valued,  than  the  dmpUcity  of 
our  religion  would  warrant ;  there  is  in  this  outbreak  of 
enthnwutic  feeling  towards  the  heroic  defenders  of  the 
faith,  no  precedent  for  tiie  adoration  paid  to  them  by  a 
corrupt  sge. 

"  Periiaps  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  the  ancient 
Church  appears  in  the  Lapidarian  Qallery,  in  a  some- 
what more  favourable  light,  than  in  thewriUngs  of  the 
Fathers  and  historians.  It  may  be  that  the  sepulchral 
tablet  is  more  congenial  to  the  display  of  pious  feeling 
than  the  controversial  roistle,  or  even  the  mneh-needed 
episcopal  rebuke.  Be^des  die  pienUe  and  amiable  spirit 
every  where  breathed,  the  distinctive  character  of  tnese 
remains  is  essentially  Chrutian  ;  the  name  of  Christ  is 
repeated  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  and  the  actions 
of  His  life  are  figured  in  every  degree  of  rudeneas  of 
execution.  The  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  neither 
viewed  in  the  Jewish  light  ot  a  teinp(»«l  Messiah,  nor 
degraded  to  the  Socinian  estimate  ot  a  mere  example, 
but  is  invested  with  all  the  honours  of  a  Bedeemer. 
On  this  subject  Uiere  is  no  reserve,  no  heathenish  snp- 
pression  of  the  distingnishing  feature  of  our  religion. 
On  stones  innumerable  appears  the  Good  Shepherd, 
bearing  on  his  shoulders  the  recovered  sheep,  by  which 
manv  an  illiterate  believer  expressed  his  sense  of  per- 
sonu  salvation.  One,  according  to  his  epitAph, '  Sleeps 
in  Christ another  is  buried  with  a  prayer  that  '  Stie 
may  live  in  the  Lord  Jesus.*  But,  most  of  all,  the  cross, 
in  its  simplest  form,  is  employed  to  testify  tke  faith  of 
the  deceased ;  and,  whatever  ignorance  may  have  pre- 
vailed regarding  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ,  or  the  more 
mysterious  doctrines  contained  In  it,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  want  of  apprehension  of  that  sacrifice 
whereby  alone  we  obtun  remission  of  our  sins,  and  are 
made  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  "  hope  beyond  the 
grave,"  expressed  in  many  of  the  inscriptions  by  the 
use  of  the  word  ce7neterjf,  or  eUeping-place,  or  some  of 
its  derivations.   In  one,  we  read  the  umple  epit^ih, 
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"  TIGTOBIITA  SLlBPa." 

In  another — 

"  ZOTtOU^  LAID  HUtI  TO  flLUP;" 

and,  in  a  third — 

"  OBMBLLA  8LSEP8  ITT  PEACS 

but  there  is  one  peculiarly  affecting,  for  many  reasons 
which  iriU  Buggeat  Utemaelves  to  the  reader.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"  PEACE. 

"  THIS  aaiET  WILL  ALWAT8  WXIOH  DPOR  HI  t 
HAY  IT  BE  ORAKTKD  HE  TO  BBHOU>  IH  BLKKP  TOITB 
XBVXBEP  OODHTBBAHCB.  HT  WIFE  ALBAKA,ALWAT3 
CHASTE  AND  HOSEST,  I  QBIEV^  DKnUVED  OV  TOUA 
SOPFOBT,  FOE  OUB  DtVIMK  AUTHOR  OATH  TOD  TO 
KB  A8  A  BACRBD  (bOOH).  TOr,  WBi-L-SBSBBVIKO 
OHE,  HAVIHO  LEFT  ZODR  (bBLAHOES),  UB  IH 
PEACE — IS  BLBBP — TOU  WILL  ABI8B — A  TKHPO- 
RAET  REST  IS  ORAKTED  TOU.  SHE  UTED  PORTT- 
PtVE  XEAES,  FIVE  H05THB,  ARD  THIRTBBE  DATS  I 
BUBISD  IN  PEACE.  PLACUS,  HER  HU8BA5D,  HADE 
TH  [S." 

"  Nor  yiHA  the  hope  of  the  Christians  confined  to  their 


own  bosoms.  They  published  it  abroad  to  all  the  world, 
in  a  manner  which,  while  it  provoked  the  scorn  and 
malice  of  many,  proved  also  a  powerful  inducement  to 

others  to  join  their  community.  The  dismal  annihi- 
lation of  the  soul  taught  by  the  Pagans,  or  the  uncei^ 
tain  Elysium  which,  though  received  by  the  nnedn* 
cated,  was  looked  upon  as  mere  matter  of  superstition 
by  the  learned,  had  in  it  something  so  utterly  unsoited 
to  the  wants  and  longings  of  mankind,  that  the  Bpoc- 
tacle  of  a  Christian,  thoroughly  assured  ot  a  fbtnre  state, 
so  blessed  and  so  certain  as  to  have  power  to  draw  him 
irresistibly  towards  it  through  the  extremest  tortnree, 
must  have  awakened  la  the  heart  of  many  a  wiehing. 
doubting  Pagan,  a  feeling  in  bvoor  of  ChiiHtfanity  not 
easily  suppressed." 

It  is  Angularly  remaikable  how  few  are  the  epita|ilia 
actually  inscribed  on  the  grave  of  a  martyr,  nieeifying 
him  to  be  snch.  Those  who  suffered  were  doubtleee 
sustuned  by  the  purest  motives ;  they  were  noted  for 
their  modesty  ana  humility,  and,  whatever  of  earthly 
renown  attacltes  to  them,  arose  from  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  the  Church  in  the  _^iJi  centuiy,  when  the  necessity 
for  having  some  relic  of  a  martyr  as  a  palladium  to  a 
Church  was  generally  felt.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  stnmg  reproof  m  Cyprian  was  not  received  with 
better  eflbcL  when  he  excbumed,  "  It  is  not  mArtyrs 
that  make  the  Oospel,  but  the  Gospel  tiiat  makes  m&r- 
tyrs."  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  how  contraiy  to  tlie 
principles  and  practice  of  the  early  Christians  is  the 
martyr-worship  of  the  modem  Church  of  Borne,  the 
following  inscriptioon  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  PEIHITIUS  IH  FEAOB  :  A  HOST  VALIAKT  HABTT& 
APTEB  HART  TOBHBBZS.  AOBD  3S.  BIS  WIFH 
BAUBD  THIS  TO  HBB  DBABESI  WBLL-DSiEBVIHa 
HUSBAHD." 


"  IH  OHBIST.  IH  THE  TIHK  OF  THB  EXPSROH 
ADRUR.  HARtCS,  A  TOUHO  iniJTABT  OFFICER,  WHO 
HAD  UTEO  LOlta  SROUOH,  WHEN  WITH  HIS  ULOOD 
BB  OATB  UP  BIB  UFB  FOE  CHBISr.  AT  LEXOrB 
BB  BBSnn  IH  PBAOB.  THB  VBLL-DBSBBTtVa  SB* 
UP  THU  WITH  TBABfl,  ARD  IR  FEAB.  OK  THB  6lR 
IDBS  or  nEOEHBBB." 

The  condnding  sentence  shows  this  monument  to 
have  been  erected  during  a  time  of  actual  persecntion. 

By  the  following  inscription,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
practice  of  the  early  Christian  priests,  with  respect  to 
marriage,  did  not  agree  with  the  discipline  of  the  mo- 
dam  Church  of  Borne 

"  PBTBOKIA,  A  PBIBST'S  WIR,  TBB  TTPB  OF  MO- 
DIBTX.— IR  THIS  FLACB  I  LAT  XT  BOHHS;  SFAHX 
TOUB  TBABI;  DBAS  HCSBAHD  AHU  BAaaHTBI^  AHD 
BBUBTB  THAT  IT  IB  FOBBIDniH  TO  WBBF  FOB  <«■ 
WHO  UVBS  IH  OOD.    BttRIED  IR  nAOB  OB  THH 

8d  rores  or  ootobbb,  ib  thb  ooksulatb  ov 

FB8TD8.  (t.  e.  in  472.) 
It  may  also  be  stated,  that  those  dangerous  innova- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Borne,  the  doctrine  of  the  sapre- 
nuH^  of  the  Pope,  and  the  worship  of  the  Viisin, 
meet  with  no  saneticm  from  the  Church  in  the 
Catacombs.   The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Church  re- 
specting the  departed  souls  of  believers  may  also  be 
gathered  from  the  inscriptions ;  they  are  not  s^d  to  be 
in  heaven,  nor  in  puigatoiy,  but  in  a  state  of  refreshing 
hy  means  of  God's  presence.   The  expression,  " 
God  refresh  thee,"  occurs  seveial  times,  thus  : — 
"  boloba,  max  ood  bbfrb8h  theb.   bbb  litbo 

tbutt-ore  tbabb.  bbb  pbpabtbdox  the  thzb- 

ibbbtb  kalbbos  of  OCTOBBB." 

"  AHBBiinnn  to  bufifa,  ht  mabbbt  wife, 

THE  WBLL-DEBEBTIBS.     HAT  OOD  BXnBSa  THZ 
BPIBIt." 


"  RICEFHORFS,  A  8WBBT  SOUL,  IK  IBB  FLACX  OF 
aZFRESllHEST." 
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The  expreasitm  In  the  next  example,  "  borne  away 
by  angels,"  api>Ued  by  our  Lord  to  Laarui,  can  scarcely 
be  Bapposed  to  implyacoaveyance  to  explatoiy  flames : — 

"  LADRENTIUS    TO    HIS    BWEMglT   SOK  8STSSDS, 
fiORHB  AVA.T  BT  AKOSU  <HI  SHI  SBVXmH  IDISOr 

JASDABT,"  kc. 

There  are  many  sjrmbols  employed  in  the  Catacombs, 
some  of  which  are  auppoeed  to  represent  uuirumentB  of 
tortnrcf,  indicating  that  the  docraaed  had  died  s  mar- 
tyr ;  but  the  greater  nnmber  of  these  qrmbols  refer  to 
the  profiesaion  of  (Christianity,  its  doctrines,  and  ita 
graces.  Another  claae,  a  purely  aecalar  description, 
only  indicate  the  trade  of  the  deceased,  and  the  re- 
mainder represent  proper  names.  The  cross,  as  an 
embrom  of  our  faith,  is  constantly  used ;  "  Uov  soon  it 
began  to  be  osed  as  a  symbol  of  Christianity,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  aay ;  the  gradual  change  to  a  cruciEx,  is  much 
more  eauly  traced;  but,  in  undergoing  this  change, 
the  originiU  intention  of  the  symlml  is  entirely  lost ; 
from  being  a  token  of  joy,  an  object  worthy  of  bfting 
crowned  with  flowers,  a  sign  in  which  to  conquer, — it 
became  a  thing  of  tean  and  agony,— a  stook  subject 
with  the  artist,  anxious  to  dlaplay  Us  power  of  repre- 
senting anguish." 

We  cannot  follow  ourautbor  ftirUierili  Us  IntMwting 
and  valuable  researches,  but  must  lefer  the  reader  to 
the  Tolome  itself.  We  must,  liowerer,  pause  to  select  a 
few  inscriptions,  which  appeal  touchingly  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  humanity,  and  belong  to  all  places  and  all 
time.  Let  not  the  reader  smite  if  in  the  following 
inscriptions  he  recognises  tlie  superlatires  of  the  modem 
tombstone.  The  stnmgwt  langni^  ia  wMk  and  poor 
for  the  uttenmce  cS  aflfomou. 

TO  ADnmxoB,  ouB  80H,  SBAB,  simr,  mom  imn>- 

CtXT,  Ann  mOOXPAXABLB,  WHO  UVSP  SITSnBa 
TKAB^  BIZ  KOOTHS,  ABD  XIOBT  DATS.  HIS  FA- 
THU  AID  MOTHSB  BWl  VP  THIS. 


TO  TBI  HOLT  SOtTL,  imoOBlffi,  WOO  LtTKD  THIU 
TXARB,  HOKB  OB  USB.    (PllU  MutOg.) 

W  OLAITDIUS,  THS  WSLl-DlBnTiaO  ASV  AmOTRHr- 
ATI,  WHO  toVBB  KB.  HB  UTBA  TWBBTT-nVB 
TBABB,  HOBB  OB  1MB.     IB  ?BAOB. 

CKCILIUS,  THB  HIT9BARD,  TO  OBCIUA  FUOIDISA,  XT 
WIFE,  OF  BXCKLLSm  XBXOBT,  WITH  WHOM  I 
UTXD'WXLL  TO  TBABB,  WRUOVT  ABT  QUABBBL. 
IB  CHSIST. 

aWEEt  TAmiBA,  XAT  TOV  UVB  IB  OOD. 


"The  principal  events  which  affected  the  Church  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
scarcely  noticed  in  the  Christian  cemeteries.  If  the  per- 
secutions have  been  left  unmentioned  by  the  snrrivors 
of  martyrs,  so  also  has  the  most  striking  incident  of 
necular  histoiy,  the  sudden  and  universal  establislimcnt 
of  Christianity  over  the  Roman  worid.  So  record  of 
this  circumstance  can  be  found  in  the  Ctetactnnbe,  t^ere 
the  church  appears  as  little  elated  by  triumph,  as  before 
depressed  by  adversity.  The  increased  number  of  epi- 
taphs, after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  indicates  a 
andden  spread  of  Christiaai  ty  in  the  metropolis,  although 
the  vorship  of  the  gods  lingered  in  the  pagi,  or  smaller 
villages ;  hence  is  geneiatly  derived  the  term  Paganism. 
Eveiy  means,  short  of  actual  persecution,  was  adopted 
to  erase  the  ancient  superstition ;  and,  as  the  charactor 
of  the  augupH  had  sunk  extremely  low,  they  were  sum- 
marily abolished  by  law.  Divination  was  made  a  capital 
crime ;  and  the  use  of  lights,  frankincense,  and  sarlonds 
in  worship,  was  forbidden.  The  civil  privileges  of 
heathen  piiesta  was  abolished,  and  correspondii^  im> 
manittea  conferred  upon  the  regular  cleivy.  But  the 
relish  of  the  Crass,  ia  its  first  plenitude  of  worldly 
power,  did  not  forget  its  heaTenly  clumcter :  the  mana* 


mission  of  slaves,  as  an  act  of  mercy,  was  the  only  bu«- 
ness  permitted  on  Sundays ;  and  the  crime  of  cursing  the 
£mperor  was  treated  with  magnanimous  IndiflTerence. 
'  If  the  curse  be  uttered  in  levity,'  decreed  Theodosius, 
'it  is  to  be  despised;  if  in  midiies^  to  be  pitied;  if  In 
malice,  to  be  foi^iven.' " 

♦ 

KATUBAL  HISTOBT  OF  BIRDS—No.  TII. 

THB  OOATSQOXBBB;  OB  OAPBIHrLaiDX. 

"  Thb  goatsucker  t "  excbdms  the  reader, "  whore  do 
such  birds  live  t  and  what  kind  of  goata  allow  them- 
selves to  be  robbed  of  their  milk  by  birds  I"  These  are 
questions  to  the  point;  but  thou  must  know,  0  reader, 
that,  as  names  do  not  always  answN-  to  the  real  nature  of 
human  tilings,  so  ndther  do  ibsj  at  all  Umes  suit  the 
properties  of  animals.  An  ^thet  once  attached, 
whether  to  a  man  or  an  empire,  clings  for  ages,  and  is 
applied  long  after  tbe  discovery  of  its  inappropriateness ; 
so  it  is  in  Natnnl  Histoiy. 

Hen  deem  old  names  ctnueciitod  things,  and  axe 
jealous  of  interferenee  with  tlie  venerable  word,  which 
they  have  read  in  ''tlie  andent  booki^"  and  Iieaid  from 
the  lips  of  fttbeiB  and  grandbthm 

This  reveieiwe  ibr  olden  tUngB  is  rights  fbr  it  is  a 
just  respect  fbr  tlie  fhinkers  by  iriuwe  thoughts  we 
uonrislionrinteneetaallifB;  let  it  not,  however,  lead  ns 
to  omseentte  error.  Antiquity  has  a  venemble  form, 
but  tmtli  is  more  holy  than  age,  and  brighter  than  the 
brij^test  lights  In  the  hands  4tf  erring  a^fes.  Thwebre 
we  must  pronoonce  tiie  name  of  ^wtsneker,  and  its 
Latin  eqtdvalent,  oaprimidffug,  a  gross  blunder.  There 
are  no  known  birds  which  sock  the  teats  of  goats,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  snch  will  ever  be  discovered.  But,  It  may 
be  s^,  the  term  goatsndur  luw  hmg  been  applied  to  a 
etxtaSik  bird :  here  ia  an  sorely  there  muat  have 

bean  a  aauae.  Host  certainly  there  was  a  cwuc^  but  of 
iriutnatonl 

It  was  fonneriy  mppoaed  that  goats,  when  left  on 
lonely  heaths  in  summer,  were  sucked  by  a  certain  mi- 
gratory bird ;  the  supposition  grew,  and  such  supposi- 
tions lave  a  wondrous  power  of  growth,  into  a fixed  bdief, 
and  from  this  belief  arose  the  bird's  unfortunate  name. 
But  whence  this  notion  itaelf  t  Daring  the  dry  months 
of  summer,  it  oftoi  happened  that  the  goats  yielded 
little  milk  ;  this  result  was  natnral  enough ;  but  a  bird 
was  then  frequently  seen,  in  the  fidnt  twilight,  flitting 
with  a  singular  motion  over  the  lonely  moors,  and  even 
amongst  the  browsing  goats  themselves.  What  could 
that  bird  want,  thought  the  suspicions  goatherd,  in  such 
a  place  1  Ignorance  and  suspicion,  two  potent  marvel- 
workers,  soon  found  a  reply,  and  "  goatsucker  "  became 
for  ages  the  name  of  a  most  harmless  bird.  Learning 
sanctioned  the  deluuon,  and  wrote,  with  demure  fiKe, 
"  eaprimtdgiu,"  in  her  authoritative  records. 

This  andent  judgment  has  been  reversed  ;  the  bird 
is  no  longer  indictable  for  milk-stealing ;  but  the  old 
name  still  stands,  and  the  ridiculous  term  caprimvlgua 
peers  out  insolently  from  the  pages  of  scientific  works. 
But  wliy  have  we  einpk^ed  this  title  at  the  head  of  our 
article  1  Witii  the  same  oliject  fbr  which  the  pillory  | 
was  used  of  old — to  expose,  not  to  exalt  wrong.  Another  i 
reason  may  have  influenced  us;  wc  mean  the  long  pre-  ! 
valence  of  the  absurd  appellation,  which  it  was  necessary'  ' 
to  retain  in  an  article  intended  for  general  use,  that 
none  might  be  puzzled  by  a  new  or  unknown  name. 

The  b&d  of  wiiiek  we  speak  has  a  variety  of  names  ; 
none  so  bad  aa  that  <tf  goatsucker,  but  all  partly  incor- 
rect Some  call  it  the  mgAi-Aatnb  ;  but  this  is  wrong,  for  [ 
the  bitd  has  no  hawk-like  propenaitiei,  and  has  never  > 
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been  known  to  kill  uothar  bird  for  prey.  Some  emi- 
nent naturalists  apply  the  name  of /em^nol,  irbich  is  a 
decided  misnomer,  the  bird  bearing  no  relation  to  the 
owlCamily.  It  cert^nly  makes  it>  home  among  patches 
of  fem,  and  might  therefore  be  called  tbe/ern-&in2,  but 
■why  add  the  epithet  owll  Is  this  because  the  bird  flies 
abroad  in  the  grey-tirilight  'i  then,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  bat  might  be  called  an  owl. 

Jenyns  and  the  enthusiastic  Qould*  think  night-jaT 
a  more  appropriate  designation  for  bo  singular  a  bird, 
and  they  are  right,  as  this  name  does  really  express  the 
peculiar  habits  of  the  bird.  It  comes  abroad  after  sun- 
set, and  utters  a  ungular  jarring  or  hazing  soand, 
which  may  be  nid  to  jar  or  grate  upon  the  ear,  in  the 
evening  stillneea. 

Thus  the  name  of  night-jar  is  not  alt(wether  inappro- 
priate, though  "jar"  is  not  the  worn  which  truly 
ezpreBses  the  musical  hum  uttered  by  thiR  bird. 

Whilst  flying,  a  sound  resembling  the  hum  of  a  spin- 
ning-wheel is  given  out,  from  which  ciTcnmBlancecome 
the  names,  night-jar,  ni^t-chura,  ehnnMiirl,  and  wheel- 
bird,  all  of  which  appellatives  refer  to  the  beetle-like 
hum  uttered  by  the  bird.  The  somid  does  not  arise,  as 
some  suppose,  firom  the  resistance  of  the  air  ag^nst  the 
wide  open  month  of  the  bird  as  it  flies,  for  this  peculiar 
note  is  most  frequently  heard  when  the  nightjar  is 
sitting  quietly  on  a  branch.  It  is  most  pro^bly  pro- 
duced by  some  peculiar  organiation  of  the  mouth,  and 
may  be  called  the  bird's  song.  The  usual  sound  during 
flight  is  a  sharp  squeak,  the  deep  musical  hum  being 
reserved  for  ita  solaoe,  when,  shrouded  in  a  mass  of 
foliage,  the  night-jar  sees  the  quiet  approach  of  eve. 
The  bird  appears  to  wait  for  the  dip  of  the  sun  below 
the  horizon,  as  attentively  as  the  flag-keeper  of  a  royal 
castle,  who  watches  the  moment  for  lowenng  the  stan- 
dard of  his  prince. 

White  says,  "  This  bird  la  mostpunctnal  in  beginning 
its  song  exactly  at  the  cloee  of  aay;  so  exactly,  that  I 
hare  known  it  strike  up  more  than  onoe  or  twice  just  at 
the  report  of  the  Portsmouth  evening  gun."  This  song 
sounds  pleasantly  in  the  stillness  of  a  summer's  night, 
when  it  is  often  beard  rising  from  a  copse,  and  arresting 
the  travellers  attentioa  by  it«  strange  vibratory  notes. 

But  to  vbiA  fionily  of  birds  does  the  nighi-jar,  or,  if 
yon  will  so  name  It,  the  fern-owl  belong  T  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  guxMow,  difi*ering  from  the  rest  of  the 
1  Ilnindinidaa,  by  coming  abroad  at  night  instead  of  the 
day,  and  is  the  only  nocturnal  bird  of  this  hu-ge  fiunily. 
It  might  therefore  be  properly  called  the  nightrSicaUow. 
Like  the  swallows  it  is  an  insect  feeder,  like  them  visits 
us  during  sununer,  comes  from  the  same  region,  Africa, 
and  returns  thither  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  middle  of  Hay  witnesses  the  arrival  of  this 
interesting  bird  ;  and,  before  the  end  of  August,  it  has 
left  the  woods  and  moors  of  England,  for  the  valleys 
of  Egypt  and  the  rocky  wilds  of  Abyssinia.  It  is  the 
only  Twchimal  bird  amongst  all  our  summer  feathered 
visitors,  which  usually  love  the  brightness  and  cheerful- 
nesa  of  daylight.  Thus,  whilst  the  day-swallows  check 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  those  iosectA  which  appear  by 
day,  this  night-swallow  diminishes  the  numl^er  of  those 
which  fly  abroad  at  night.  Therefore  the  night-Jar 
holds  the  same  relation  to  the  swallow  tribes  that  the 
owls  do  to  the  Falconidaa.  For,  as  the  owl  bc^ns  to 
prey  when  the  hawk  and  eagle  retire  to  their  homes,  so 
this  bird  continues  the  work  of  the  martin,  swift,  and 
swallows,  during  the  time  when  such  feathered  bunteis 
are  inactive.  Hence  no  claxs  of  insects  is  without  a 
check,  and  man  may  Ite  thankful  that  it  is  so  ordered, 
as  there  are  myriads  of  insects  which  only  fly  during 
the  faint  glimmer  of  twilight.  These  would  increase 
until  every  heath  and  copse  swarmed  with  hosts  of 
stinging  and  fierce  little  tonncutors.  The  night-^ar 
prevents  titis ;  and  is  the  only  bird,  save  the  bat,  which 
contributes  to  this  end.   The  chafers  and  beetles,  with 

(1)  TaoMWhoareacquaintad  with  this paneverinfcontltholaftst, 
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many  insects  it^urious  to  mu's  works,  form  the  food  of 
the  night'jar;  which  is  thus  not  only  a  harmless,  but  an 
actively  useful  visitant. 

This  bird  measures  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  ia 
therefore  easily  seen  In  the  twilight,  as  it  flits  to  and  fro 
round  some  old  tree. 

The  flight  is  generally  low,  as  the  insects  it  puisnes 
are  nsnally  found  at  a  low  elevation ;  Uie  motion  is  soft 
and  gentle,  resembling  that  of  the  owla;  and  the  sight 
is  acute,  enabling  the  bird  to  detect  the  smallest  inseet 
in  the  faintest  light,  whilst  their  rapid  flight,  and  sudden 
evolations,  render  the  capture  of  tne  most  swift-winged 
flies  and  moths  easy.  But  the  most  remaikable  pecn- 
liarities  (^the  bird  are  its  month  and  foet.  The  npper 
part  of  the  beak  is  fiinuahed  with  nine  or  ten^tiff 
bristles  along  its  edge,  which  increase  its  powlr  of 
capturing  insects,  as  these  bristles  hang  like  a  net  over 
the  open  mouth,  preventing  the  escape  of  the  prey. 
Their  power  ia  further  increased  by  a  glutinous  substauoe 
attached  to  these  bristles,  which  trammels  the  c^tunxt 
insects  in  their  attempts  to  escape.  The  month  u  thns 
akindof  Uvingtrap,  fit  both  few  selung  and  holding  the 
prey. 

The  owl,  (hoogh  a  nocturoal  bird,  is  not  provided 
with  such  a  capturing  apparatus ;  for  the  owl  does  not, 
like  the  night-jar,  prey  on  insects,  hut  on  larger 
animals,  which  audi  a  network  of  bristles  would  be  of 
litde  US  in  taking.  A  noetanial  Inaeet-honter  can, 
however,  make  most  eflfeotive  use  of  >aeh  a  month-net. 
Tbe  day-swallows  do  not  need  this  additim  to  ihtax 
powen,  as  the  full  light  during  which  they  fly  enables 
them  to  strike  the  insect  with  Uie  greatest  certainty. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  nightjar  ia  the  toothed 
claw  on  the  centre  of  each  fbot,  Uie  use  of  which  is,  to 
this  day,  a  mystery  among  natnnUista.  Wtlaon  thinks 
it  is  given  as  a  means  w  clearing  the  bird's  feathers 
from  vermin,  thus  TCguding  it  as  a  comb;  other  emi- 
nent ornithologists  take  the  same  view,  and  contend 
that  the  whole  structure  of  the  leg  and  claw  are  specially 
adapted  for  cleansing  tiio  plumage.  But  others  suppose 
this  toothed  claw  designed  to  assist  the  bird  in  seizing 
its  prey. 

White  makes  the  following  statement  in  reference  to 
the  night-jar : — "  I  saw  it  distinctly,  more  than  once, 
put  out  its  short  teg  while  on  the  wing,  and  by  a  bend 

of  its  head,  deliver  somewhat  into  its  mouth.  If  it 
takes  any  part  of  its  prey  with  its  foot,  as  1  have  now 
the  greatest  reason  to  suppose  it  does  these  chafere,  I  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  use  of  its  middle  toe,  which  is 
curiously  furnished  with  a  serrated  claw.'' 

Amidst  such  conflicting  testimonies,  most  will  be 
ready  to  pruse  the  philosophical  hesitation  of  Aodabou, 
who  says,  "  I  wish  I  could  have  discovered  the  peculiar 
use  of  ihe  pectinated  claw  which  this  bird  has  on  each 
foot,  hut,  reader,  this  remains  one  of  the  many  desideista 
in  oi-nithology,  and  I  fear,  with  ma  at  least,  it  will 
continue  so." 

The  young  of  the  night-jar  are  often  mistakm  for 
cuckoos,  and  a  nmllanty  has  been  detected  in  the 
structure  of  the  two  birds  by  anatomists ;  in  both,  the 
crop,  instead  of  being  in  front  of  the  breast  bone,  lies 
behind,  which  produces  a  pecaliar  fulness  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bird's  body.  This  circumstance  has  been 
used  to  disprove  some  assertions  re^'pecting  the  cuckoo, 
which  has  been  supposed  incapable  of  silting  on  its  eggs, 
in  consequence  of  the  fulness  of  the  crop  over  the 
intestines.  But,  as  the  night-jar  Is  formed  in  the  same 
manner,  utd  is  proved  to  hatch  its  own  eggs,  the  abow 
argument  respecting  the  incubation  of  the  cuckoo  fitils 
in  conclusiveness. 

Some  writers  have  made  the  night-jar  resemble  the 
cuckoo  In  the  habit  of  not  hatching  its  own  eggs,  and 
we  find  this  asserted  by  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
standing  as  a  naturalist  who  actually  gives  a  case  of  a 
night-jar  reared  in  the  nest'  of  a  hedge-sparrow ;  all  the 
facts  are  minutely  detailed,  the  ri^ts  of  a  la^  Urd 
to  the  sparrow's  nea^  the  die,  eolotur,  and  appearance  of 
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the  Strang  egg,  theh&bita  of  the  mtmding  young  bird, 
and  its  growib,  are  noted  :  whilst,  in  the  end,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  placed  in  a  cage  SB  a  cnclcoo,  but  turned 
out  u  nightjar.  Certunly,  if  this  were  the  case,  the 
cireumgtancea  would  demand  the  consideration  of 
naturalists ;  but  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the 
abore  account  refers  to  a  young  cuckoo,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  mistaken  for  the  night-j&r  by  experienced 
onuthologista.  We  must  remember  that  the  cuckoo 
does  not  attain  its  proper  colours  till  the  third  year ; 
having,  previously,  many  of  the  markings  peculiar  to 
the  night-jar. 

Hence  it  is  not  snrpriung  to  find  this  bird  mistalcen 
for  the  cuckoo ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  the  fern-owl 
deposits  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds.  It  does  not, 
certainly,  t^e  much  pains  with  its  nest,  heing  content 
with  a  hole  in  the  ground  amongst  fern  roots  ;  or  at  the 
foot  of  some  dwarTshrub.  The  eggs  are  often  found,  in 
July,  in  such  places,  though  a  person  must  look  closely 
to  detect  them,  in  consequence  of  their  markings  giving 
them  the  appeaisnce  of  tne  oblong  rounded  stones  found 
on  commons. 

The  night-jar  ie  rarely  seen  perching  in  the  daytime, 
as  the  deep  foliage  in  which  it  rests  conceals  the  bird 
from  observation.  When  seen,  it  is  generally  sitting 
on  the  hough  with  its  body  in  a  line  with  the  branch, 
the  head  towards  the  trunk,  uid  tail  pointing  to  the 
extremity  of  the  branch,  of  which  it  almost  appears  a 
part.  All  the  habite  of  the  nightjar  are  useful  to  the 
agriculturist,  the  food  consisting  wholly  of  insects ;  but 
it  lias  been  charged  by  some  with  inflicting  a  disease 
called  "T>uckeridge,"on  cattle.  This  is  a  swelling  along 
the  backs  of  animals,  which  becomes  infested  with 
maggots,  and  sometimes  destroys  calves  and  cows.  The 
night-jar  is  supposed  to  produce  this  malady  by  piercing 
the  skin  of  beasts  with  its  beak  ;  bat  the  nal  author  of 
the  evil  is  an  insect  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  skin  of 
animals,  where  the  worms  breed  and  eat  into  the  flesh. 
With  this  offence  the  nightjar  is  no  more  cbai^^ble 
than  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  with  the  tricks  of 
Joseph  Ady.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  only  oue 
species  of  this  bird  exuted  in  Eorope,  but  a  distinct 
species  is  said  to  have  been  discoTered  in  Spain,  in  1817, 
which  the  people  call  the  lamala,  but  Bemminck  has 
named  it  the  Caprimulgus  raficollis,  or  red-necked  goat- 
sucker. If  this  be  really  a  distinct  species,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  as  specimens  are  not  found  in  any  of 
the  European  museums,  except  that  of  Vienna.  If 
Europe  present  but  one  or  two  species  of  the  nightjar, 
the  oUier  parts  of  the  globe  exhibit  nineteen  or  twenty, 
of  which  fifteen  are  American,  two  limited  to  India, 
one  to  Africa,  and  one  to  Australia.  Of  the  American 
spocies,  only  three  are  found  in  the  United  States,  two 
of  which  are  known  by  tho  odd  names  of  "  Whip  poor- 
will,"  and  "Chuck-will's-widow."  These  syllables  are 
■aid  to  resemble  the  notes  uttered  by  the  birds ;  and  if 
so,  the  appellations  are  as  appropriate  as  singular.  A 
brief  desCTiption  of  the  thrae  species  existing  in  the 
I'uited  States  will  close  the  present  article. 
The  Whip-poor-  (FiYi— (Caprimulgus  vocifems.)  Both 
{  M'ilAon  and  Audubon  describe  this  bird,  which  assem- 
I   bics  in  flocks  of  hundreds,  making  the  woods  resound 

I  with  their  prolonged  booming  song,  which,  when  uttered 
by  hundreds  at  once,  sounds  gloomily  in  the  stillness 

'   of  night,  and  requires  long  usage  ere  the  woodman  can 

I I  compose  himself  to  sleep,  with  such  melancholy  notes 
ringing  around  bis  solitary  hut.   The  bird  is  regarded 

I  with  moch  dread  by  the  supcnutitious  Indians,  probably 
I  on  account  of  itx  voice,  which  may  seem  to  the  wander- 
I   ing  red-man  like  tho  cries  of  his  forcfathers'  ghosts, 

lamenting  over  the.  lost  glory  of  their  ancient  hunting 

groundd. 

I  i      The  lame  pecnliarity  of  the  mouth  and  claw  which 

I I  distingnishes  the  European  night-jar,  belongs  to  this 
American  species,  in  which  the  brisues  of  the  upper 
mandible  are  half  an  inch  in  length. 

(^vek-  war*-  Widow  —  (Capiuanlgai  Cindinen^). 


The  name  is  derived,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  resem- 
blance between  the  bird's  notes  and  the  above  syllable.^  ; 
but  the  Latin  appellation  refers  to  its  locality,  the  bird 
being  chiefly  found  in  Carolina,  and  is,  therefore,  pro- 
perly designated  the  Carolina  nightjar.  Each  syllabic 
of  the  singular  name  is  distinctly  heard  proceeding 
from  the  bird ;  the  sound  resembling  the  distinct  slow 
utterance  of  the  words,  "chuck  Will,"  with  the  part 
"  widow,"  more  emphatically  pronounced.  These  notes 
may  often  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  when  the 
evening  still,  and  the  forest  silence  undisturbed  by 
any  ot  the  thousand  cries  and  screams  of  nocturnal 
auinial.s,  which  come  with  waeh  startling  effect  from  the 
deeps  of  solemn  woods. 

Tlic  third  gpeeies  ia  the  A  „> mean  Night  Haick— 
(Caprimulgui;  Anu'rieann.'^)  —  uhlch  differs  from  the 
proper  night-jars  in  \\Miitiii;;  tlie  network  of  bristlen 
along  the  bill,  but  reseniUes  them  in  its  habits  of  fccd- 
in','  and  mode  of  flight  The  sound  uttered  by  this 
bird  is  compared  to  that  produced  by  blowing  into  the 
biiLg-hoIe  of  an  empty  cask;  and,  as  this  cannot  be  re- 
presented by  any  dia{^rani,  or  by  the  most  ingcniou.t 
colloeutiuu  ul'  .-ylKibU's,  tlie  t.>urious  reader  had  bettor  try 
with  the  first  empty  ca^  he  sees  what  kind  of  sound 
such  a  feat  will  produce. 

A  more  prolonged  notice  of  the  Caprimnlgldse  is  not 
required ;  and  we  can  but  recommend  our  country 
readers  to  watch  for  these  birds,  during  those  beautiful 
walks  which  they  are  able  to  enjoy  in  the  calm  evenings 
of  sunmier.  Such  as  reside  near  heaths,  woodlands,  or 
parks,  cannot  fail  to  find  the  night-jar  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and,  frequently,  when  the  swallow  has  retired 
to  his  nest,  and  the  owl  sails  silently  over  the  ficldti, 
wilt  this  night-swallow  be  seen  sweeping,  with  powerful 
flight,  round  bushes  or  trees  where  insect  colonies 
dwell. 

No  bird  will  better  repay  our  attention  than  this 
singular  member  of  the  feathered  kingdom,  and  its 
nocturnal  habits  bring  it  distinctly  b^oie  us,  when 
other  birds  have  reUied  from  ught. 


BOTHWELL  CASTLE. 

"  Where  Bothwcll's  towers  in  ruin  piled 
O'crlook  the  vcrdaiit  glade." — S(:ott. 

The  stately  ruins  of  thLi  ancient  fortress  aro  beauti- 
fully"lituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Clyde,  near 
Hamilton. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  waving  trees,  ita  mas.sive 
towers,  as  if  sensible  of  their  own  strength  and  impor- 
tance, seem  to  frown  with  an  air  of  miycstic  contempt 
on  the  beautiful  softness  of  the  surrounding  sccncrj-. 

It  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  and  consists  of  a  largo  ob- 
long quadrangle,  flanked  towards  the  south  by  two  cir- 
cular towers,  while  to  the  north  there  seem  to  have  been 
many  exterior  fortifications,  now  crumbled  int«  ruins 
by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Its  origin,  like  that  of  many 
places  of  the  same  kind,  sleeps  undisturbed  in  the  d.irk 
oblivion  of  time  beyond  the  memoi^'  of  man.  The  first 
mention  made  of  it  in  history  is  during  the  memorable 
period  when  Sir  William  Wallace  was  attempting  lo 
shake  off"  the  yoke  so  utyustly  imposed  upon  hi.^  coun- 
ti^-men  by  Edward  I.  At  this  time  it  belonged  to  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  the  brother  of  the  Steward  of  Seotland, 
both  of  whom,  along  with  other  noblemen,  had  joined 
the  Scottish  hero  in  the  assertion  of  the  independence 
of  their  country.  The  consetiuence  of  this  patriotic 
measure  on  the  part  of  Sir  Andrew  Moray  and  his  asso- 
ciates was  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates.  That  of  Both- 
well  was  granted  by  King  Edward  to  Aylmcr  de  Valence, 
(Earl  of  Pembivke,)  who  at  that  time  commanded  the 
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EoglUh  forces.  It  remained  in  the  liaadB  of  the  Eng- 
liah  until  tfter  the  battle  of  Bannoclcburo,  when  it  wait 
restored  to  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  who  bad  married  Bruce's 
Bister.  After  the  demise  of  this  brave  hero,  who  cannot 
be  Bofficiently  commended  for  his  ntannch  adherence  to 
tbe  cause  of  liberty  during  a  life  of  trials  and  vicieei- 
tudes,  unhappily  the  consequence  of  hia  disallegiance  to 
a  powerful  osuiper,  his  estate  of  Botbwell  came  into  the 
posBessioD  of  Archibald  the  Qrim,  Earl  of  Douglae,  who 
had  married  Mora's  granddaughter.  In  this  noble 
family  it  remained  until  the  year  1461,  when  Douglan, 
whose  immense  estates  in  Scotland,  and  foreign  wealth 
and  influence  as  Duke  of  Tonraine,  had  rendered  him 
by  far  tbe  most  powerful  baron  in  the  country,  was 
foolish  enough  to  display  a  spirit  of  haughtiness  to  his 
sovereign,  whose  commands  he  had  even  dared  to  defy. 
James  II.  in  order  to  curb  the  arrogance  of  the  potent 
chief,  gradnally  withdrew  from  him  his  countenance  and 
employment,  so  that  Douglas,  finding  his  consequence 
decreasing,  and  his  power  on  tbe  wane,  retired  for  a 
while  from  Scotland.  On  his  return,  Douglas,  who  was 
naturally  rash  and  fearless,  consented,  under  a  safe  con- 
duct bearing  the  royal  signature,  to  visit  Jnmen  in  the 
Castle  of  Stirling.  Alter  tbe  royal  feast,  the  king 
remonstrated  with  his  gnest ;  disclosed  to  him  the  proo& 
hcpoH&esAedof  hia  combinations  against  the  government; 
reproached  him  for  the  frequent  murders  of  his  subjects 
committed  by  his  order ;  and  condcAcended  to  entreat 
bim  to  forsake  such  dangerous  courses,  assuring  him  of 
bis  pardon  and  &vour.  Douglas,  instead  of  embracing 
the  offer,  replied  to  it  with  insolence;  and  James,  thus 
braved  to  bis  face,  losing  all  command  of  himself,  drew 
his  dagger  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  This  atro- 
cious murder  was  followed  by  a  struggle  between  the 
royal  party  and  the  friends  and  vasaals  of  the  nnfortu- 
nate  iMiron,  whose  brother,  Sir  James  Douglas,  having 
succeeded  in  the  earldom,  renounced  the  allegiance  of 
his  monarch,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land. But  at  length,  In  a  fhiitless  effort  to  regun  his 
lout  power  by  invading  the  Merse  along  with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  he  was  totally  routed  by  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  driven  a  landless  fugitive  into  England.  Afler 
this  sudden  tail  of  the  bouse  of  Douglaa,  Botbwell  Cas- 
tle was  poaaessed  succeaaiTely  hj  the  Ciichtons,  John 


Ramsay,  a  favourite  of  James  III.,  and  the  Hepbrnna, 
styled  the  earls  of  Bothwelt.  But  the  Utfamoos  baron 
of  that  name  baring  forfeited  the  estate  by  his  wicked 
and  profligate  conduct,  it  pasaed  through  several  hands, 
ontil  at  length  it  reverted  to  the  rightiul  pn^irieton  of 
the  noble  fiunily  of  Douglas,  in  whose  pOMeadrait  now 
is.  When  it  fell  into  its  present  ruinous  state  has  not 
been  exactly  ascertuned ;  although  we  may  saj,  witb 
some  degree  of  certainty,  that  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
tbe  civil  wars  in  tbe  reign  of  Charles  I.,  as  we  know  that 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose  dated  from  it  a  manifesto, 
prohibiting  bis  officers  and  soldiers  from  molesting  the 
tenantry  on  the  lands  of  the  accomplished  Dmmmond 
ofHawtbomden. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  this  noble  castle,  whose 
magnificent  ruins  still  remain  to  testify  to  Its  fmner 
grandeur. 

It  now  renuuns  for  ns  to  give  a  short  description  of  the 
beantifnt  scenery  which  surrounds  it,  and  which  is  dear 
to  every  Scotsman  from  the  poetical  associations  it 
calls  forth.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  castle 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  bank,  which  baa  been  rendered 
the  subject  of  the  following  old  plaintive  ditty,  enUUed, 
"  Botbwell  Bank,"  the  chanting  of  whidi  is  said  to 
have  beguiled  and  softened  the  mind  of  Mungo  Park, 
while  travelling  through  the  dcwrts  of  AfHca. 

"  Oa  the  blythe  Beltane,  as  I  went 
By  myflell  attour  the  green  beut. 
Whereby  the  glancin'  wavpa  of  Cljde 
Through  sanchs  and  hangin'  hasw  gUda ; 
There,  sadly  sittin'  on  a  brae, 
I  heard  a  damsel  speak  her  wae : — 

"  Oh,  Botbwell  Bank,  thou  blumeat  fair. 
But,  oh,  thou  roaks  iny  heart  fa'  salt ! 
For  a'  bencth  thy  holts  sae  grcne 

luve  and  I  wad  sit  at  e'en 
while  printroies  uid  dainei,  niixt 
Wi'  Une  bells,  in  n^  locki  be  fiat. 

"  Bat  he  left  me  ae  drearie  day, 
And  haply  now  lies  in  the  uay  ; 
Without  ae  sich  his  death  to  rouii. 
Without  ae  flowir  his  grave  to  croon ! 
Oh,  Botbwell  Banl:,  tliou  blumest  fair, 
But>  oh,  thon  maka  my  heart  fh'  sair." 

In  proof  of  the  antiqoity  of  at  least  the  air  to  which 
this  song  Is  song,  and  of  its  beautifiil  orerword  or  bur 
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dea,  Chamben,  In  Ms  edition  of  ScotUsh  Songs,  relates 
ihe  following  anecdote,  qootod  from  a  irork  entitled 
"Vent^an'8  Bestitution  of  Decayed  lotelllgence," 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1606  : — 

"In  jonniqrinff  throagfa  Palestine,  at  some  period 
even  then  remote,  a  Scotsman  sav  a  female  at  the  door 
of  a  house  lulling  her  child  to  the  bAt  of  Bothwell  Bank. 

"  Snrprise  and  rapture  took  sdmnltaneous  possession  of 
his  breaiit,  and  he  immediately  accosted  the  fair  singer. 
She  tomed  oat  to  be  a  native  of  Scotland,  who,  having 
mndered  thither,  vta  married  to  a  Turk  of  rank,  and 
who  still,  though  far  removed  from  her  native  land,  fre- 
quently revert^  to  it  in  thought,  and  occoBiooally  called 
up  its  image,  by  chanUng  the  ditUes  In  which  its  banks 
and  braea,  its  woode  and  streams,  were  so  freshly  and 
so  endeaiingly  delineated.  She  introdaced  the  traveller 
to  her  hnsbuid,  whose  influence  in  the  country  was 
eventually  of  much  service  to  him ;  an  advantage  which 
bo  could  never  have  eigoyed,  had  not  Bothwel)  Bank 
bloomed  foir  to  a  poet's  eye,  and  been  the  scene  of  some 
passicm  not  leas  tender  than  fortunate. 

"  The  bank  Iteel^"  he  continues,  "whlcb  has  thus 
attracted  so  much  b<moarab1e  notice,  is  a  beautifully 
wooded  piece  of  ground,  descending  in  a  steep  nemi- 
circnUrsweep  from  the  foundations  of  tliecailie  to  the 
brink  of  the  Cljd^  which  is  there  a  liTOr  of  noble 
breadth." 

The  present  Lord  Douglas  has  a  handsome  modem 
edifice,  Wilt  of  reddish  sandstone,  cloee  by  the  ruin ;  and 
immediately  oppoaite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
are  the  ruins  of  Blantyre  Priory,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  before  the  end  ot  the  thirteenth  coitury,  and 
to  have  been  tenanted  1^  a  colony  from  the  monastery 
of  Jedburgh. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  a  short  history  and 
description  of  Bothwell  CasUe  and  the  surrounding 
■ceneiy,  we  now  hmty  dovn  the  valley  of  the  Clyde  in 
siloiee  imtil  we  reach  the  FaHs  of  the  Clyde  ; 

A  stem  and  lone,  yet  lovclv  road. 

As  e'er  the  foot  of  minstm  trod ! 

Where  be  who  wjndi,  'twist  rock  and  wav^ 

May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave. 

And  like  >  steed  in  frantic  fit. 

That  iinga  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit. 

May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  ipray 

O'er  ereiT  rodk  that  ban  her  wqr, 


Till  fbam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride, 
Tliick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
Thdt  down  lifle's  cnrrent  drive  amain, 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain ! 

Hr.  Ldtch  Bitchie,  in  his  "  Scott  and  Scotland,"  has 
given  BO  excellent  a  description  of  tihe  FaUs  <^  ^e 
Clyde,  that,  wiUi  the  reader's  pcrmisBion,  we  ahall  here 

transcribe  it. 

"  The  smallest  of  the  three  celebrated  foils  is  that  of 
Bonnyton.  The  Clyde  above  it  rolls  along,  in  a  magni- 
ficent wnd  unbroken  volume,  through  groves  of  forest 
trees,  till  all  on  a  sudden  it  plunges  roaring  into  the 
al^fs. 

"  Its  agitation  does  not  diminish ;  it  seems  to  be  aware 
tint  its  terrors  have  only  commenced :  and  on  it  goes 
ru^ng  and  groaning  uver  rock  and  precipice  towards 
the  foil  of  Corra  Linn.  The  banks  now  assume  the 
character  of  immense  walls,  except  where  they  over 
hang  the  river;  and  their  summits  are  clothed  with 
laige  treea  which  bend  their  branches  over  to  the  flood. 
The  river,  when  tt  reaches  the  Ml,  plunges  first  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  strait,  which,  delving  downwards, 
opens  at  the  same  time,  and  the  torrent  rushes  headlong, 
in  a  broad  and  magnificent  sheet,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fulph.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  river  is  full,  the 
division  in  the  stream  is  not  perceptible,  and  the  grand 
and  awful  spectacle  is  beheld  of  a  single  torrent  plunging 
down  a  precipice  of  eighty-four  feet  At  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  second  division  of  the  £sll  stands  the 
ancient  castle  of  Corra,  formerly  belonging  to  a  branch 
of  the  Sommerville  family.  A  more  frightful,  and  at 
the  same  time  grotesque,  situation  for  a  human  dwelling 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  is  said  that  the  building 
trembles,  or  r^er  shndden,  so  strongly  at  the  shook  <^ 
the  Ml,  as  to  ^ill  water  from  a  glass  t  The  Fall  of 
Stonebyres  is  considerably  broader,  although  not  so 
lofty  as  that  of  Corra  Linn. 

"  Pennant  romarks  that  it  has  more  of  the  horrible  in 
it  than  any  of  the  ottier  two.  Like  that  of  Corra  Linn, 
it  consists  of  three  diviuoos  in  ordinaiy  weather,  whidt 
unite  into  one  when  the  river  ia  frilly  and  thunder  down 
a  height  of  fifly-eigbt  feet.  The  t<»Tent  ia  here  consi- 
derably broader  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  vapour  rising 
from  it  in  a  thick  cloud,  gives  a  very  peculiar  cbuacter 
to  the  acene  viewed  tiurough  Ita  medium." 
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EOADSIDE  SKETCHES  OP  OBBMANT  AND 
THE  0£R3f  AXS. 

No.  III. 

Tratuuvo  on  the  Bhine  Is  a  nir  dUfennt  Aing  to 
tnTelliii;  In  say  other  pftrt  of  Qemuuij,  or,  ao  fcr  w  1 
kiunr,  of  Europe  You  find  yoorwlf  so  eontiDOBlly  in 
the  same  steamera.  In  the  same  hotels,  and  riiiting  the 
name  lioni,  vith  exactly  the  same  pec^le,  that  the 
jonni^  is  not  like  a  mere  toor,  vith  a  party  of  one  or 
two,  08  the  case  may  be,  bat  rather  resembles  some  vast 
pilgrimage,  or  crosade  of  a  large  body  vith  the  same 
oommou  olyect ;  and  no  doubt,  in  one  senie,  it  is  a  sort 
of  cnuade  they  are  all  engaged  in,  except  tha^  instead 
Of  ridting  holy  Bbrines  and  sepnlchres,  the  pilgrinu  pay 
their  adoraUims  to  rained  towers  and  renowned  views, 
and  do  fierce  battle  with  innkeepers  and  dooanlers, 
Instead  of  Tnilcs  and  Saracens.  Ilien,  ag^  bo  mach 
the  greater  part  of  yoor  fbUow-tnTeilera  ai«  English, 
that  yon  cannot  help  thinking  jonnelf  in  some  strangely 
transmogrified  part  of  Britain,  rather  than  in  a  foreign 
land.  Of  eoQise,  there  are  also  many  of  the  natiTes  of 
other  countries, — Frondi,  and  Bnasian,  and  Gennan, — 
but  the  vast  m^<Hity  are  English.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  common  scene  on  board  a  Rhine  steamer  during  the 
season.  The  captain  is  certainly  Englirii.  and  one-half 
of  the  crew  most  likely  Engli^  also ;  the  passengers 
form  a  somewhat  motley  gnnip,  but  the  nu^ori^  are 
Eni^iah. 

First  in  honour  as  in  place  is  &t  Theodoaius  Llmkins : 
that  is  he,  the  tall,  stontish  gentleman,  with  large  white 
whiskers,  and  an  iuoiident  double  diin.  The  fiitiier 
of  Sir  Theodoras  made  a  large  fortune  on  'Change, 
and,  at  his  death,  left  hia  son  a  landed  estate  and 
a  bnrottetcy.  The  luge  rawboned  lady  beoide  him  is  Lady 
Tlcnrietta  Limklns,  the  danghter  of  an  Irish  peer,  and  a 
descendant  of  Brian  Boroo.  She,  as  well  as  the  two 
hantb-featnred  young  ladies  with  amazingly  thick  sncles, 
her  daughters,  are  dressed  sn  if  going  to  a  ro^l  drawing- 
room,  or  a  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  at  least,  instead  of  a 
pleasure  voyage  in  a  steamer,  None  of  this  party,  of 
course,  can  condescend  to  take  any  notice  of  the  vulgar 
crowd  around.  Sir  TbeodosinH  occasionally  takes  a  short 
walk  up  and  down  the  deck,  throwing  out  his  faultlessly 
white  shtrt-frilt,  and  pointing  the  toes  of  his  patent- 
leather  bootd,  as  if  still  under  the  eye  of  hia  dancing- 
master,  but  the  throe  ladies  remain  standing  or  sitting 
together,  now  and  then  taking  a  Bniff"  at  thtir  smelling- 
bottles,  or  glancing  at  the  handsome,  though  dissipated- 
looking  young  man,  who  is  leaning  agalnxt  the  side  of 
the  vetwel,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  object  worthy  of 
their  attention.  He  is  Lord  Eustace  Fitzgndgeon,  the 
same  whom  we  saw  the  other  night  at  Aix-larChapelle, 
laying  down  his  five  and  ten  Ni^leons  at  every  turn 
of  the  roulette-table.  He  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
London  for  a  short  time,  and  is  now  going,  half  rook, 
half  pigeon,  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  gaming  tables  of 
Baden.  He  does  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
fnHcinations  of  the  Misses  Limkins,  but  is  doing  his  best 
to  enter  into  a  flirtation  with  their  pretty  French  lady's- 
maid,  who  is  sitLing  in  the  carriage  with  the  valet  and 
courier,  and  would  give  the  world  to  reply  to  the  ad- 
vani.'eri  of  the  young  nobleman,  but,  not  daring  to  do  so 
for  fear  of  her  mi»treAs,  she  puts  on  an  air  of  superna- 
tural demnreneae,  which  ts  most  edifying  to  behold. 

Close  b^de  the  Limktns',  with  his  hands  thrust  into 
his  breeches  pockets,  and  his  countenance  expressing 
the  most  intense  scorn  and  indignation,  stands  our  old 
friend  Waddilove.  He  knew  the  Baronet's  father  well, 
and  even  himself  during  the  old  gentleman's  lifetime, 
and  is  brimful  of  wrath  at  the  airs  of  superiority  dis- 
played by  lus  quondam  acqoalntuiee.   He  contents 


himself,  however,  with  cursing'  thfl  iwfcid's  impadenc«, 
and  determining  to  show  that  he  can  spend  as  much  as 
any  baronet  in  the  kingdom.  With  thie  laudable  view, 
he  makes  up  by  bluster  what  the  other  takes  out  inarro* 
gance,  lives  as  expensively,  and  throws  about  at  least  as 
much  money  as  the  Limkinsesi  and  the  neoessary  con- 
sequence of  this  sensible  contest  ii^  that  every  one  who 
Is  not  a  fool  is  abused  as  if  lie  were  a  pickpocket.  Mid 
the  ludicrous  charges  on  the  English  are  rendered,  for 
the  time,  still  more  insanely  exori)itanL 

These  are  the  principal  figures,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  others.  There  is  an  equity  barristor,  in  laige  prac- 
tice, who,  having  just  married,  is  taking  a  week's  tour 
with  liis  wife — his  first  IwUday  for  many  a  year; — ^bat 
so  novel  is  his  position  in  having  sometliUig  to  look 
after  besides  briels,  that  he  has  no  eyes  or  ears  for  any 
one  object  but  his  pretty  little  lady.  The  two  young 
men  in  green  spectacles,  gazing  on  him  with  respectful 
admiration,  are  Chancery  pupils,  released  for  a  few 
weeks  from  their  exhilarating  studies.  Then  there  are 
several  more  femilies  of  the  WaddUoves  and  Gumbs, 
but  of  a  lower  stamp.  There  are  half  a  dozen  ooUections 
of  dashing,  but  a  little  paaset,  young  ladies,  with  their 
still  showy  mamas,  going  to  try  if  the  sir  of  the  German 
watering-places  is  more  favourable  to  matrimony  than 
that  of  the  English  ones.  There  is  a  fat  man,  in  a  hnge 
shooting-coat  of  indescribable  make  and  colour,  cursing 
himself  that  he  ever  left  home,  and  came  on  board  a  filthy 
steamer,  where  there  is  not  even  good  brandy  to  be  bad, 
to  look  at  Bomery  which  he  could  see  much  better  in  his 
sisters'  Annuals ;  and  a  leui  one,  in  a  French  cut-away 
of  light  cloth,  in  which  he  looks  sometiiing  between 
Don  Quixote  and  a  rustic  dancing-master.  Lastly,  there 
are  five  or  six  young  men  with  knapsacks,  who  are  on  a 
pedestrian  tour  ap  the  Rhino  and  through  Switierlaod. 
There  is  a  little  Frencliman  skipping  about  as  if  he 
were  being  horsewhipped^  In  hia  ecstasies  of  delight  at 
tlie  scenery,  but  who.  in  his  heart,  thinks  the  view  of 
the  Palais  Royal  far  superior  to  any  rocks  and  trees 
out  of  Paris ;  and  there  are  also  two  or  three  Bussiaoa, 
hugging  themselves  in  secret,  at  being  able  to  speak, 
for  once  in  their  lives,  without  considering  whether  their 
first  sentence  may  not  be  a  passport  to  Siberia.  In  the 
fore  part  of  the  vessel  is  a  miaoellaneous  assemblage  of 
curious  valets  and  ladies'  maids,  unshaven  students, 
with  long  hair  and  romantic  ooata,  peiaanin  in  blonaes 
and  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  country  girls,  with  un- 
commonly ugly  features,  and  uncommonly  bMatifiil 
hair,  prettily  plaited  and  stuck  through  with  a  thing 
like  a  large  silver  meat-skewer.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  paasengerp,  however,  arc  some  boys  going  home 
fortheir  holidays  fnm  a  neighbouring  military'  academv, 
under  charge  of  a  patient  mild-looking  usher ;  they  are 
nice  little  Allows,  with  all  the  intelligence  and  gaiety 
of  English  boys,  and,  added  thereto,  an  expresaon  of 
docility  and  quiet  good  nature  somewhat  oncommon 
among  us ;  clever  enough,  too,  if  you  take  the  trouble 
to  speak  to  them,  two  or  three  having  a  very  fair  know- 
ledge of  English,  which  they  have  not  learned  by  means 
of  grammar  and  dictionary  carefully  flogged  into  them, 
but  have  casuslly  picked  up  for  themselves,  from  some 
Eoglisb  boys  who  happened  to  be  at  school  with  them. 

Such  is  a  &ir  description  of  the  aversge  company  on 
board  any  one  of  the  Rhine  eteamers,  and  in  every 
one  of  them,  as  I  liave  said,  the  English  element  greatly 
preponderates.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  pro- 
poodetance  is,  of  course,  that  every  thing  is  maide  to 
suit  their  convenience,  and  their  peculiarities,  as  much 
as  possible.  The  hotels  are  l»ia  out  with  a  view  to 
their  accommodation ;  the  beds  are  made  as  roomy  as  a 
Glerman  imsgination  can  stretch  with  r^ard  to  a  bed  ; 
smoking  ie  prohibited  in  the  common  room  ;  many 
of  tiie  floors  are  carpeted ;  the  commissioners  and 
waiters  almost  all  Rpeak  some  English,  or  at  any  rate 
villanously  bad  French ;  and,  above  all,  the  cbai^^es 
are  made  h\f^  enough  to  salt  the  dignity  of  a  &oe- 
bom  Briton. 
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When  ym  ^  qf  tiie  Bhisej  koverer,  oTfirytbuiff 
undergoes  an  immediate  change;  you  no  longer  foe! 
yourself  under  the  influence  of  English  gold  and  E&g- 
liish  punctiliousneaB ;  you  are  in  another  land,  amougat 
other  people ;  you  are  really  in  Germany,  and  no 
longer  monarch  of  all  you  survey.  It  ia  fh>m  this 
Tenr  circumstance,  that  the  rest  of  Germany  is  not 
sumdentty  Anglicised,  that  so  many  of  our  conntiy- 
men,  (I  mean,  of  course,  those  who  have  not  some 
distioct  otyect  in  view,)  when  they  have  tiaveraed  the 
Rhine,  turn  homewards  again  without  venturing  fur- 
ther. One  might  suppose  that  the  fact,  that  the  coun- 
try  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter  was  less  con* 
tamioated  by  foreign  manneiB,  would  be  the  very  thii^ 
which  would  induce  them  to  traverse  it ;  and  bo  tbls 
is  an  inducement ;  but,  the  truth  is,  they  are  afraid ; 
tbey  dare  not  enter  on  the  dangers  of  a  perfectly 
foreign  region,  after  all  they  have  undergone  in  their 
journey  up  the  partially  civilized  Khiue.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  to  every  mind,  however  strongly  constituted, 
a  startling  thought,  that  one  is  in  a  land  where  bottled 
stout  is  ankuown,  where  such  a  thing  as  a  glass  of 
sherry  is  not  to  hie  had  for  love  or  money,  where  you 
are  obliged  to  sleep  under  instead  of  on  feather-beds, 
and  to  eat  your  fish  after  instead  of  before  your  meat. 
Nevertheless  the  Rtrong-minded  man  will  be  able,  by 
a  powerful  effort,  to  snake  otT  and  subdue  the  terror 
caused  by  these  considerations,  but  to  those  of  less 
moral  courage  it  is  quite  invincible ;  they  are  appal- 
led by  the  prospect  before  them,  and  return  home 
affrighted  and  disgusted.  Seriously,  there  are  many 
who  can  cheerfully  undergo  considerable  hardshipe  and 
incoaTenicnce  at  home,  while  abroad  every  lit^e  contre- 
temps puts  them  out  of  humour,  because  it  is  out  of 
their  way ;  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  that  sort 
of  thing;  and  there  are  people  who,  I  verily  believe, 
would  miake  leas  noise  about  being  mn  orer  in  the 
Strand,  than  the  not  having  a  carpet  to  their  bed-room 
at  Baden-Baden. 

My  friend  lliffler  ia  an  excellent  specimen  of  this 
class.  Miffler  was  brought  up  from  his  boyhood  with 
true  old  English  sentiments ;  be  firmly  believed  that 
the  French  lived  on  nothing  but  frogs  and  soupe- 
maigre,  and  that  any  one  Briton  could  singly  annihilate 
any  three  individnabi  of  any  other  nation.  By  degrees, 
however,  these  ideas  wore  off ;  he  declared  that  he 
could  recognise  merit  in  any  country,  and  proclaimed 
himself  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Hoyi  1  do  not  know  a 
more  pleasant  companion  than  Miffler  within  the  four 
seas,  nor  one  who  more  thoroughly  enjoys  himself 
over  a  beefsteak,  or  a  leg  of  uAition,  with  a  glaits  of 
port ;  but  I  was,  I  own,  a  tittle  daunted,  when  he  came 
to  me  one  morning,  aiui  proposed  to  be  my  compuiion 
on  the  Continent.  1  trembled  for  his  sake,  foreseeing 
that  be  was  utterly  nnfitted  for  travelling  oot  of  hU 
own  country.  However,  he  declared  tbat  he  anti- 
cipated such  eitjoyment  from  tho  proposed  tour, 
and  tbat  he  could  so  perfectly  adapt  himself  to 
cireunutaDces,  tbat  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
objection.  U«  started  tiien  a  few  days  before  me,  and 
I  joined  him  at  Aix,  when  he  bad  been  abont  a  week 
abroad. 

I  found  him  looking  somewhat  pale  and  liaggard, 
and  by  no  means  so  sprightly  as  usual,  though  he 
declared  he  had  been  greatly  pleased  with  his  tour, 
and  with  ail  he  had  seen ;  stiU  there  was  something 
in  Us  ur  and  manner  which  beUed  the  assertion. 
Our  hotel  happened  to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  having 
loo,ked  over  the  bill  of  fare,  I  ordered  what  I  liked 
be8t  for  supper,  and  then  banded  tbe  card  to  Miffler. 
He  hummed  and  hawed  over  it  for  some  time  with  a 
logubrions  air,  and  then  with  an  expreaaion  of  extreme 
disgust  ordered  a  veal  cutlet. 

"Dear  me,"  said  1,  innocently,  "yon  don't  seem 
pleased  with  your  entertainment  t" 

He  assured  me  that  he  was  so,  bat,  on  my  asking 
bis  opinion  of  the  wine,  professed  himself  unable  to 


giro  mo  any  advice  as  to  vhich  ve  ibonld  order,  I 

was  perplexed  at  this,  and  still  more  at  tbe  moody 
silence  in  which  he  devoured  his  supper,  and  the 
increasing  gloom  with  which  he  swallowed  glass  after 
glass  of  the  bottle  brought  us, — a  very  fair  flask  of 
Rhine  wine,  by  the  way.  My  difficulties,  however, 
were  soon  cleajred  up;  for  the  wuter,  on  lighting  us 
to  oar  beds,  ^ected  bis  saliva  into  one  corner  of  the 
room,  with  a  skill  and  prcuiriion  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  Yankee.  Miffler,  quite  unable  to  con- 
tain himself,  now  broke  out  into  a  storm  of  anathemas 
in  English  and  French,  and  the  waiter,  who  only  spoke 
German,  aware  that  they  were  directed  against  him, 
though  unable  to  divine  the  cause  of  them,  speedily 
retired,  whilst  my  friend  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
declaring,  that  if  things  went  on  in  this  way,  bis  conti- 
nental tour  would  be  tbe  death  of  him. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  1  thought  you  liad  enjoyed  yourself 
so  much  while  abroad  I" 

"  So  I  have,"  replied  he,  "  but  tbe  fact  is,  one  would 
require  a  total  change  in  one's  whole  ideas  not  to  be 
put  out  by  some  things  one  meets  with.  Now,  for 
instance,  I  declare  I  have  not  eaten  a  single  comfortable 
meal  since  I  left  England  !" 

"Tbat  is,  indeed,  extraordinary,"  returned  I,  "for 
the  eating  in  Brussels,  wlicre  you  have  been  for  three 
or  four  days,  Is  said  to  be  as  good  as  at  Paris." 

"  Is  itr  said  he;  "then  I  can  only  reply  that  I  don't 
envy  the  epicures  of  France.  For  my  part,  I  can't 
manage  those  abominable  dinnen  of^  a  dozen  little 
kickshaw  dishes,  the  half  of  which  one  is  afraid  to  taste 
lest  they  should  contain  some  abomination.  And,  what's 
worse,  tbey  call  tbeir  confounded  mixtures  by  such 
names,  tbat  the  appellation  does  not  give  one  the  least 
idea  of  what  the  article  is.  Why,  what  do  you  think 
happened  to  me  at  Brussels  1 — I  had  dined  for  a  couple 
of  days  at  the  table  d'hote,  without  being  able  to  get 
anything  eatable,  and  so  at  last  I  determinnl  to  take  uy 
meals  by  myself,  and  order  my  own  dinner.  So  I  got 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  read  over  a  long  string  of  names, 
which  didn't  convey  any  meaning  to  me,  till  at  last  I 
came  to  '  Haricots.' — '  Come,"  thinks  I  to  myself, '  I  know 
what  haricot  mutton  is,  at  all  events;  I'll  have  that 
for  dinner.'  So  I  ordered  '  Haricots,'  giving  particular 
directions  to  make  it  very  plain,  and  when  I  cauie 
in  with  a  mouatrous  appetite,  what  do  you  think  they 
set  before  me  1— not  haricot  mutton— but  beans,  sir — 
little  white  beans,  swimming  in  an  odious  mixture  of 
oil  and  pepper.  Uf  course  I  could  not  taste  it,  and  was 
obliged  to  order  it  away  at  once ;  the  rascal  of  a  waiter 
assuring  me  all  the  time  that  they  were  excellent 
'  Haricots.'  Faugb  t  the  very  thought  of  them  mokes 
me  sick." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  laogbing,  "I  thought  yon  knew  enough 
of  tho  language  to  be  aware  that  Haricots  is  the  French 
for  beans." 

"  And  BO  I  did,"  replied  be,  "  but  who  could  iiave 
ever  imagined  that  such  a  dish  as  that  could  be  set 
down  to  a  Christian  man  I — I  thought  only  of  haricot 
mutton.  Then  aeg^a,  tJie  people  in  Uiese  places  have 
no  idea  of  what  break&st  snould  be ;  either  they  give 
you  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  crust  of  bread,  or  else  a  huge 
dish  of  meat  with  a  bottle  of  wine." 

"  Well,"  interrupted  I,  "at  any  rate  you  cannot  com- 
plain of  the  wine ;  you  get  tbe  best  hock  and  French 
claret  as  cheap  as  sherry  at  home." 

"  Indeed,"  returned  Miffler,  "  I  wouldn't  give  a  bottle 
of  good  port  for  all  the  wine  I  have  had  since  I  left 
London.  I  don*t  see  tbe  difference  between  their  wine 
and  white  or  red  vinegar.  Upon  my  word  the  first 
time  1  took  a  bottle  of  it,  I  thought  I  had  got  an  attack 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  that  my  bones,  instead  of  being 
decently  interred  in  tbe  family  sepulchre,  would  whiten 
under  a  foreign  sun.  I  protest  if  I  had  not  one  day 
got  a  beefiitcak  and  a  glass  of  Schiedam  at  Antwerp,  I 
ahoold  never  have  made  out  at  all." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  torible  list  of 
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grieraaccSi  bnt  my  mirth  only  made  Hiffler  more 
angry. 

"  k'ou  may  kogh  as  you  liko,"  said  be, "  and  no  doubt 
thew  are  all  matters  of  no  great  importance,  bat  they 
destroy  one's  comfort,  and  in  truth  these  people  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  comfort  whatsoever. " 

In  this  latter  observation  I  aasored  him  I  quite 
agreed,  but  added  that,  in  travelling,  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  undergo  some  barcUhips.  He  gave  a 
dolorous  assent  to  my  projMsition,  and,  after  a  good  deal 
of  argumentation,  we  retired  to  rcHt,  and  next  day  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey.  Bat  it  was  in  vain  that  Miffler 
attempted  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  It  was  not  his  fault, 
he  had  no  wish  to  gnimble — on  the  contrary,  be  did  his 
best  to  be  pleased,  but  be  could  not  succeed ;  all  those 
little  inconveniences,  which  to  some  would  b&ve  been 
mere  laughing  matters,  and  which  he  biniself  admitted 
to  be  such,  yet  worked  upon  him,  and  kept  him  in  a 

Eerpetual  worry.  The  continual  smoking  disgusted 
im,  the  eommisuoneiB  harassed  him  ;  ho  was  bothered 
to  death  by  the  police  regulations,  and  could  not  bear 
to  meet  at  every  comer  a  fierce-looking  man  with 
muatachioe  and  musket,  who  looked  as  if  he  longed  for 
a  reasonable  pretext  to  plant  a  bayonet  in  his  viscera  : 
finally,  he  was  etomally  losing  his  passport,  and  got 
into  a  ^u«n«y  whenever  it  was  donandeo. 

We  travelled  on  pretty  well  aa  hr  as  Bonn,  bnt  the 
hotol  there  being  very  much  crowded,  Hiffler  was,  by 
mistake,  put  into  a  distant  chamber,  arranged  for  a 
German  and  not  an  English  occupant.  The  consequence 
was,  that  aftor  being  about  an  hour  asleep,  I  was  awoke 
by  the  entiance  of  my  friend  in  high  dudgeon.  He  had 
been  unable,  he  said,  to  get  any  one  to  attend  to  him, 
or  at  least  to  make  any  of  the  servants  understand  bis 
necessitiea ;  he  bad  been  put  into  a  room,  the  bed  of 
which  was  not  made,  uid  which  had  neither  blankets 
nor  sheets ;  finding  it  hopeless  to  get  this  remedied,  he 
bad  attempted  sleeping  on  the  feather-bed  in  bis  clothes; 
but  as  this  was  impossible,  be  bad  come  to  me  for  aiisist- 
anee.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  room,  and  soon  found 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  cushion  usually  placed  on  the 
bed^  for  the  feather-bed  itielf,  and  on  pushing  this  aside, 
and  showing  him  die  blankets  and  sheets  beneath,  his 
saipriBe  and  disgust  were  unbounded.  However,  he  got 
over  this  adventnie  pretty  well,  bat  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  our  joamey  was  one  aeries  of  similar  mishaps, 
till  at  length,  on  reaching  Frankfort,  and  glancing  with 
his  mind's  eye  at  the  gloomy  vista  beycmd,  his  courage 
began  to  give  way.  My  Mend,  however,  was  not  fated 
to  encounter  these  perils,for  an  adventure  occurred  here 
which  put  a  Btop  to  his  continental  tour. 

We  were  out  one  evening  strolling  through  the  town, 
and,  feeling  desirous  of  some  supper,  entered  a  cafe  and 
demanded  the  carte.  Miffler  looked  over  the  contents 
in  gloomy  despondency,  as  I  explained  the  various  items 
to  him,  and  the  waiter  stood  by,  extolling  the  merits  of 
each  succeeding  dish.  At  length  we  came  to  the  item 
FAunkachen,  which  means  in  &ct,  pancakes  or  ome- 
lettes. This  the  waiter  affirmed  to  be  a  most  ezquutito 
composition,  and  "  thoroughly  English."  The  last 
quality  struck  my  friend's  earsj  be  immediately  de- 
cided for  it,  and  sat  during  the  preparation,  pleasing 
himself  with  the  idea  that  he  should  at  length  make  an 
English meaL  It  came;  the  pancake  was  solemnly  un- 
covered, and  in  the  |date  bende  it,  hy  three  or  four 
Tunnd  suBpidoos-looking  articles  of  a  dark  greenish  hue. 
The  wuter  seeing  Miffler's  dubious  look,  reiterated  that 
it  was  a  "  thoroughly  English"  dish.  Thus  reassured, 
the  traveller  mashed  the  two  together,  and  proceeded 
to  take  a  moutbfiil.  A  spasmoiuc  contraction  of  his 
whole  iace  ensued — 
"What  is  it  V  cried  I,  afirighted— 
"What  is  iti"  replied  he,  spattering  with  indigna- 
tion, as  he  attempted  to  swallow  the  abomination — 
"  wl^,  its  a  pancake  with  pickled  plums,  that's  what  it 
is ;  and  they  call  that  an  English  duh.  I  like  their  im- 
pndencd— if  that  isn't  adding  liualt  to  i^jurj',  I  don't 


I  know  what  a.  Here,  Eellner,  waiter,  or  whatever  they 
call  yon,  what  is  to  pay  for  Uiie  beastly  mess  T  And,  in 
spite  of  all  my  remonstrance^  he  left  the  place,  went  off 
to  oar  hotel,  packed  np,  and  started  for  Inland  the 
next  morning  at  six  o'clock.  I  saw  him  oCsnd  his 
last  words  were — "  An  English  dish,  indeed !"  He  wrote 
me  subseqaentty  that  hia  first  act  on  reaching  London 
was,  to  eat  a  beefsteak  with  a  pint  of  porter,  at  the  Cock, 
at  Temtjle-bar,  ailer  which  meal  he  offered  np  a  fervent 
thanksgiving,  that  he  had  at  length  got  back  to  a 
Christian  country,  where  they  did  not  eat  pickled  plums 
with  their  pancakes. 

Such  was  the  tennination  of  my  friend  Mifiler's  con- 
tinental tour,  and  some  such  feelings  and  occurrences 
have  been  the  cause  of  many  a  thorough-bred  Englishman 
bringing  his  projected  journey  to  an  untimely  close. 
My  account  may  be  considered  an  extravagant  bar- 
lesqoe,  but  it  is  not  bo— it  is  quite  impossible  for  Hum 
who  have  not  seen  our  countrymen  abroad,  to  imagine 
how  completely  a  man,  who  has  been  brought  up 
surrounded  by  "  all  the  comforts  of  the  Saatmarkct," 
is  put  about  by  a  change  in  a  variety  of  little  matters, 
which,  at  home,  he  could  never  conceive  to  be  essential 
to  his  happiness. 

Miffler's  departure  reduced  our  party  to  two,  and  on 
the  same  morning  that  be  left,  my  (nend  Glance  and 
myself  started  in  the  diligence,  or,  as  they  call  it  here, 
the  "Eilwagen,"  for  Uiedelbeiig,  which  is  a  ride  of 
about  e^ht  boiurs. 


GAUTIER  DE  LA  SALLE.* 

It  was  reported  amongst  the  neighbours  of  La  Petite  i 
Yille,  that  the  b^ff  had  lately,  in  a  very  unaccountable 
manner,  had  various  sums  of  money  stolen  from  him ; 
that  at  di^rent  limes  he  had  missed  trifling  things 
from  his  premises,  bnt  that,  of  late,  the  depredations 
were  become  serious.  The  domestics  were  examined, 
but  no  discoveries  were  made  tending  to  throw  any  light  , 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  missing  articles.  At 
length,  one  day  after  a  feast  at  the  bailiff's  house,  where  ' 
he  had  mtertained  the  nobles  of  the  island,  a  laige 
silver  bowl,  and  two  goblets  of  the  same  metal,  were 
missed.  Now,  indeed,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  a  closer 
and  stricter  search,  and,  if  possible,  discover  the  thi^; 
no  one  had  been  seen  on  the  premises  of  the  hulifiT  that 
day,  except  Hu£^  de  Massey,  who,  it  hod  been  remarked, 
had  himself  been  two  or  three  times  to  the  well  for 
water. 

The  misung  articles  had  been  placed  upon  a  sort  | 
of  low  stone-bench  or  wall,  which  surrounded  the 
well,  and  where  they  bad  been  cleaned ;  the  pemm 
whose  duty  it  was  to  do  this  had  hem  suddenly  called 
away  for  some  other  purpose,  before  the  operation  ia 
which  she  was  engaged  was  completed,  and  afl«rwanl»,  | 
apon  collecting  the  various  articles  to  deposit  in  the 
house,  the  above  were  missing.  | 

This  was  a  most  outrueoos  proceeding,  and  certainlv  I 
demanded  a  most  searening  inquiry,  which  tfae  bailifT  > 
was  resolved  at  once  to  institute.  The  domestics  weie  all 
closely  examined,  bnt  they  easily  exculpated  UiemwlTts : 
and  neither  could  they  remember  any  stranger  being  sera  ' 
on  the  premises  that  day ;  indeed,  none  bnt  the  Bemnv 
and  Hugh  had  any  right  to  come  on  that  part  of  the 
premises  where  the  well  was.    But  neither  servants  noi  i 
neighbours,  for  a  single  moment,  suspected  De  MacscT  ! 
as  being  the  depredator.   The  bailiff,  however,  was  <^ 
a  different  opinion.   He  did  not  know  what  temptatios 
might  have  induced  even  Hugh  de  Massey  to  bare  done 
He  consulted  many  of  his  friends,  expreiwing  hii  unwil- 
lingness to  prosecute  his  kinsman,  and  even  to  belien 
him  guilty  of  such  an  act;  hot  he  was  pecnliariy  sita 

(I )  Concluded  from  paga  SW. 
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ated,  and,  as  chief  magistrate,  it  would  bo  expected 
from  him  that  he  should  perform  his  duty  with  im- 
partiality; he  considered  he  iras  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice private  feeling  for  the  publu:  good ;  and,  dreadful  as 
was  the  alternative,  he  must,  he  ccauideted,  for  the  sake 
of  juBtice,  bring  the  affair  before  the  Court.  He  should 
be  the  bappieat  person  in  tbc  island,  if  his  kinsman 
could  clear  himself,  but  at  present  the  finger  of  suspi- 
cion pointed  so  strongly  at  him  as  the  purloiner  of  the 
plate,  that>  for  his  pajrt,  he  repeated,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  prosecute  him  for  the  theft.  Nevertheless,  if  he 
bad,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  t^en  the  mis^ng  articles, 
and  would  acknowledge  his  crime,  and  restore  them, 
he,  the  buliff,  wonld  in  that  case,  uid  upon  condition  of 
his  immediately  and  for  ever  leaving  the  island,  save 
him  from  certain  exposure,  and  the  last  dreadful  penalty 
of  the  law,  as  death  must  inevitably  be  his  doom,  if 
found  guilty  of  the  crime.  All  applauded  the  merciful 
Bentiments  uttered  by  their  worthy  chief  magistrate,  and 
unanimously  agreed,  tiiat,  if  Hugh  refoeed  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  buliff,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  latter,  no 
less  as  bailiff  than  as  the  loser  of  the  articles  in  quesUon, 
to  prosecute  one  against  whom  there  certainly  was  a 
very  strong  presumption  of  guilL 

Hugh,  upon  being  interrogated,  indignantly  denied 
the  charge,  and  sternly  refused  the  proposal  of  the  bailiff 
to  leave  the  ifduid;  on  the-contraiy,  he  demanded  to 
be  brought  foce  to  fiu»  wiUi  his  accusers,  and  tiiat  the 
strictest  investigation  into  hia  condnct  and  character 
shoald  be  made.  In  consequence,  he  was  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  warder  of  Castle  Comet,  in  those 
days  used  as  the  common  prison,  on  the  charge  of  steal- 
ing the  pr^terty  of  Qautier  de  la  Salle. 

At  first  De  Massey  could  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  that 
he  was  actoally  a  prisoner,  and  that  his  kinsman  had 
any  serious  intention  of  proeecutlng  him  for  a  crime  of 
wMch  he  knew  he  was  incapable ;  a  little  reflection, 
however,  convinced  him  that  it  was  the  determination  of 
De  la  Salle  to  destroy  him ;  he  had  now  got  him  com- 
pletely in  his  power,  and  felt  certain  that  he  would 
exert  it  and  his  authority  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  To  Jean  de  St.  George,  the  superior  of  the 
monastery  of  Benedictines,  in  the  parish  of  Our  Ladyc 
of  the  Cfttel,  he  opened  hia  whole  heart,  and  asserted  his 
conviction  of  the  malicious  intentions  of  his  rival.  The 
good  &ther,  who  had  never  for  an  instant  doubted 
Hugh's  innocence,  and  had  come  to  visit  him  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  his  being  sent  to  the  Castle,  listened  to  all 
he  had  to  say,  but  could  not  agree  with  Hugh,  that 
jcoloasy  could  drive  such  a  man  as  Gantier  de  la  Saih 
to  devise  each  a  devilish  plot  against  hia  kinsman's  life 
and  honour.  He  promised  to  see  Collette,  uid  console 
her  under  this  cruel  stroke  of  fortune,  and  also  to  be 
present  at  Hugh's  trial,  which  he  was  entitled  to  be 
from  his  situation  in  the  island  as  delegate  of  the 
Bishop  of  CoQtances,  and  where  he  promised  to  ^ord 
the  unhappy  prisoner  all  the  aeustanoe  in  his  power. 

The  day  appointed  fbr  the  trial  at  length  arrived ; 
and  Hugh  de  Massey  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the 
lioyal  Court  for  the  crime  of  theft.  No  one  who  knew 
bim  preriously — no  nnpr^ndiced  person  who  looked 
upon  nim  as  he  entered  the  Court  and  took  possesgion 
of  the  place  appointed  for  a  prisoner,  and  beheld  his 
noble  bearing,  his  modest,  but  firm  behaviour — could 
believe  him  guilty.  Walter  de  Blondel,  lieutenant- 
bailiff,  occupied  the  chair ;  the  prosecutor  being  buUff, 
having  of  eourt>e  ceded  his  place  apon  this  occasion. 

De  la  Salle  told  a  plun  unvarnished  tale,  merely 
stating  his  loss,  and  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  public 
duty  could  have  induced  him  to  appear  there  as  the 
prosecutor  of  his  kinsman,  of  whose  honesty,  till  the 
moment  when  suspicion  fell  so  strongly  upon  him,  be 
had  alwwB  had  the  hig^uat  opinion;  that  it  was, 
perhaps,  from  the  relaUonship  wnieh  existed  between 
them,  that  he  felt  more  compelled  than  he  otherwise 
might  have  done  to  come  forward  against  De  Massey,  as 
he.  Do  la  Sollo,  wished  to  prove  to  his  countrymen,  that 


his  sense  of  iuHtice  was  very  superior  to  any  other  feel- 
ing by  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  actuated. 
That  the  character  of  those  domestics  immediately 
about  him  was  impugned  by  this  transaction ;  and, 
though  most  reluctant,  still  from  a  feeling  of  justice  to 
all,  he  felt  bound  to  appear  as  the  prosecutor  of  De 
Massey.  It  was  proved  most  clearly,  that  none  but  De 
Massey,  iiith  the  exception  of  the  servants,  had  been 
seen  on  the  buliff's  premises  that  day ;  that  he  could 
with  the  greatest  ease  have  taken  the  plate  and  con- 
veyed  it  to  his  own  house,  which  had  been  searched  as 
well  as  all  the  other  premises,  but  no  traces  of  the  lost 
articles  discovered;  that  no  doubt,  on  many  previous 
occaEdons,  he  had  opportunities  of  taking  the  utensils 
now  lost,  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  do  so.  The  whole 
of  the  evidence  agunst  the  prisoner  was  entirely  circum- 
stantial, but  it  was  strong,  and  skilfully  woven  tt^ther. 
Jean  de  St.  Geoi^e,  superior  of  the  Benedictines,  that 
biave  and  noble  soldier,  Drouet  la  Marchont,  Captun 
of  the  CaaUe  of  Beauregard,  Nicholas  de  Beanvoir, 
Jean  de  la  Land,  Walter  de  Blondel,  Jurats  of  the 
Boyal  Court,  spoke  highly  in  his  favour,  and  expressed 
their  conviction  of  Ms  innocence ;  but  in  vain  I  The 
Dugority  of  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  crime 
haa  been  proved,  and  Hugh  de  Massey  was  declared 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  death,  and  his  property 
confiscated  to  the  Cromi. 

tt  was  the  duty  of  the  bailiff  himself  to  pass  sentence 
upon  the  unhappy  prisoner,  and,  although  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  conceal  his  satisfoction,  it  was  evident 
he  was  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  trial.  The  prisoner 
upon  being  asked  by  the  Qreffier  d'Etate,  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  passed  on  him,  replied : — 

"  When  T  say  that  I  am  innocent,  and  hare  been  un- 
justly condemned,  God  knows  I  ape^  the  truth ;  and  to 
His  dispensation  I  commit  myself,  trusting  to  Hia 
men^,  m  His  own  good  time,  to  clear  my  name  from 
the  foul  blot,  which,  through  the  malice  of  the  Evil  One, 
has  been  attached  to  it.  My  judges  I  forgive,  but  they 
have  this  day  condemned  an  innocent  man.  Gautier 
de  la  Salle  !  speak  forth  the  sentence  to  which  your 
j^ousy  and  malice  have  doomed  me;  but  remember 
there  is  One  above  all,  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
are  open,  and  before  whose  tribunal  kings  and  jndges 
wilt  one  day  have  to  g^ve  an  account  of  their  works ! " 

De  la  Salle  was  observed  to  quail  under  the  stem 
glance  of  De  Massey,  but,  making  an  effort,  he  simply 
passed  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  the  prisoner  with- 
out further  observation.  The  sentence  was  to  be  carried 
into  execution  on  the  third  day  from  tiie  present  one. 

We  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  sufferings  of  Collotte,  as 
well  as  of  her  parents,  who  accused  themselves  as  being 
in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  their  daughter's  miseiy. 
The  good  prior  assured  Hugh  that  her  love  for  him  was 
far  too  sincere  to  allow  her  to  doubt  his  innocence  for 
a  moment;  that,  as  it  was  bted  they  were  not  to  be 
wedded  on  earth,  she  had  resolved  to  enter  the  convent 
of  the  White  Penitents,  in  the  amall  island  of  Lihou ; 
and  St.  George  had  promised  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  prioress  to  receive  her.  He  added,  that,  though  she 
was  not  allowed,  by  orders  of  the  Court  and  bailiff,  to 
visit  him,  she  had  resolved  to  see  and  take  her  final 
leave  of  him  on  the  fatal  morning  he  was  to  die;  and, 
finally,  she  conjured  him  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  put 
his  trust  in  Qod  and  our  Ladye. 

The  roek  npon  which  Castle  Comet  is  built,  which 
was  formerly  tne  jail  of  the  island,  as  weU  as  the  place 
where  the  States,  or  Local  Parliament,  were  accustomed 
to  assemble,  and  where  all  the  important  business  was 
conducted,  is  accessible  from  the  mainland  of  Guernsey 
at  low  water ;  but,  when  the  tide  is  up,  it  is  entirely 
surrottnded  by  the  sea,  and  only  to  be  approached  by  a 
boat.  It  was  formerly  the  custom — and,  indeed,  tiU 
within  these  very  few  years — to  remove  any  prisoner, 
left  for  execution,  from  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  to  the 
munland,  the  night  previous  to  the  morning  fixed  for 
his  doom  on  earth,  lost  any  impediment  should  arise 
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the  following  di^from  the  effect  of  sudden  iitonns,  (for 
it  Ib  a  vild  and  breaker-beaten  coast,)  which  might  pre- 
rent  the  removal  of  the  captive,  &ui  thus  prove  the 
cause  of  some  embarrassment  to  the  Court,  la  accord- 
ance vitfa  this  custom,  Hugh  was  removed,  the  night 
preceding  his  intended  execntion,  to  a  place  called  La 
rlaiderie,  which  wa«  a  small  building  in  the  town  of 
St.  Peter  Port,  contJuning  the  oflEce  of  the  Qreffier  d'Btit, 
and  a  room  where  the  oratnary  Coart  assembled  fer  the 
daily  despatch  of  public  business,  together  nith  some 
cells  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners.  Here,  after  a 
conference  with  tbe  good  prior  de  St.  Oeorge,  and  an 
earnest  prayer  for  mercy  and  support  in  his  approach- 
ing hour  of  trial,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  heap  of  straw 
provided  for  his  bed,  and,  conscious  of  his  innocence, 
soon  in  balmy  sleep  forgot  all  his  persecutions,  and  that 
yet  but  a  few  short  hours,  and  he  would  **  sleep  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking." 

CoUette,  as  we  observed,  nad  been  refused  admis«on 
to  her  lover  during  his  confinement  In  Castle  Comet, 
but  had  been  informed  that  she  might  see  him  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  his  execution.  How  slowly 
did  the  hours  of  that  miserable  night  pass  to  the 
wretched  girl !  and  yet,  when  the  first  dawn  of  morning 
broke  upon  her  aching  eyes — vhen  she  remembered  it 
wsa  the  last  snn  her  beloved  De  Hassey,  her  affianced 
husband,  would  ever  behold — she  chid  them  for  having 
too  quickly  sped,  and  brought  to  light  the  day  which 
was  to  separate  them  for  ever.  And,  as  her  eye  wandered 
to  the  Hpot  where  she  had  last  sat  and  talked  with  Hugh 
upon  their  approaching  union,  and  when  she  called  to 
mind  all  the  plana  they  had  formed,  all  the  schemes  they 
had  proposed  f<*r  thetr  fhture  guidEUice — and  now,  with 
the  certainty  that  this  cup  of  happiness,  which  they  hod 
pictured  to  themselves  might  be  theirs,  was  dashed  from 
her  lips  for  ever — all  these  delightful  visions  of  the 
future  destroyed,  and  every  hope  in  this  world  for  ever 
blighted— oh  I  what  a  groan  of  agony  burst  from  her 
almost  breaking  heart !  Throwing  herself  on  her  bed, 
she  lay  for  a  time  unconscious  of  her  wretched  fate. 
Remembering  at  length,  however,  that  the  hours  ot  him 
she  adored  on  earth  were  numbered,  she  shook  off"  this 
weakness,  and  hastened  to  dress  herself,  and  prepare  for 
her  departure  from  her  home,  to  which  she  never  in- 
tended to  return ;  and  for  this  purpose  selected  a  ro!>c 
of  white,  which,  in  happier  days,  was  intended  for  hor 
bridal  dress.  But  this  was  to  be  her  bridal  day ;  fur 
fh>m  it  she  meant  to  dedicate  herself  as  the  bride  of 
heaven,  the  prioress  of  the  convent  at  Lihon  having  con- 
sented to  receive  her. 

Accompaided  by  her  father  and  mother,  who  were 
also  overwhelmed  with  grief,  they  took  their  sad  route 
by  way  of  the  Vauquedor  to  the  town,  arriving  at  tlie 
Plaiderie  some  time  before  the  hour  for  admitting 
strangers  to  the  prisoner  had  struck.  Th^werekindly 
permitted  by  the  clerit  to  repose  titemselrea  In  the 
Greffier's  office. 

Hugh  de  Massey  had  been  the  object  of  univerpal 
commiseration.  No  one  would  believe  him  guilty  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  for  all  were 
well  aware  of  the  cause  of  Gautier's  hatred  to  him ;  and 
the  appearance  of  CoUette,  who  was  knovn  to  be  his 
affianced  bride,  added  to  the  feeling  which  seemed  to 
pervade  the  crowd ;  and  their  indignation  against  tlie 
bailiff,  and  the  majority  of  the  Court  by  whom  he  bid 
been  condemned,  and  who  were  looked  upon  as  t!ie 
tools  of  their  more  subtle  leader,  soon  manifested  it#;  If 
in  curses  both  loud  and  deep.  The  arrival  of  Dronet  le 
Marchant  with  the  Sheriffs  guard  soon  awed  the  tumult 
of  the  crowd ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  excellent  Jean  de 
St.  George  came  to  condnct  CoUette  to  her  unhappy 
lover.  What  pen  can  describe  their  meeting^  "  This 
is  indeed  the  bittemesa  of  death,"  exclaimed  De  Maasey, 
as  Collettc  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  her  whole  frame 
convulsed  with  the  sobs  which  issued  from  her  bursting 
heart.  But  why  attempt  to  describe  what  is  beyond 
description !— let  us  leave  the  sad  pair  with  the  good 


father,  and  turn  our  looks  to  Qaatier  de  la  Salle.  He 
had  not  left  his  house  at  La  Petite  Ville  since  the  trial, 
but  was  now  preparing,  in  accordance  with  his  duty,  to 
attend  the  execution  of  the  prisono*,  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  the  sacrifice  of  his  victim. 

"  And  so  none  of  you  mean  to  go  to  Hogne  &  la  Perae 
this  morning  V  be  asked  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  irom  his 
servant,  Peter  Robin,  who  was  wutlng  with  his  hone. 

"  No.  Hessire  le  Baillie,"  said  the  honest  feUov,  "  I 
have  no  stomach  to  go  aiid  see  my  Mend  and  your  coo- 
sin,  JJeesire  le  Baillie,  hanged  for  a  crime  I  don't 
think  him  guilty  of." 

"  Then  leave  it  alone,"  said  his  master,  sulkily,  riding 
out  of  the  yard  ;  "and  mind,  I  expect  to  find  the  whole 
of  that  rick,"  pointing  to  one  of  two  wheat-ricks  which 
stood  in  the  yard,  "  removed  into  the  bam  by  the 
evening— you  nave  been  idle  of  late,  my  masters." 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  bailiff  at  the  Plaideri^ 
where  the  whole  Court  i^re  assembled,  orders  were 
given  to  form  the  procession,  to  proceed  to  the  place  of 
execution  at  Hogue  i,  la  Perse,  to  which  the  prisoner 
was  to  walk  barefooted.  It  was  the  law,  however,  that, 
previous  to  their  setting  forth  upon  this  melancholy 
expedition,  the  prisoner  should  be  placed  at  the  bar, 
and  the  crime  and  sentence  read  to  him  by  the  Greffier 
d'£t&t;  and  for  this  purpose  an  officer  eame  to  conduct 
Hugh  to  the  room  where  the  Conrt  were  assembled. 

"  And  now,  beloved  CoUette !  all  I  hold  dear  on 
earth — one  last  embrace,  and  then  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  leave  you  not  here,  Hugh ;  I  *ill  be 
calm,  father,  quite  calm ;  but  it  is  my  dutf  not  to  leave 
him  tUI  the  utat."  And  ahe  clung  to  him  with  such 
force,  that  she  coald  not  be  removed  withoot  violence, 
which  the  heart  of  the  officer  would  not  allow  him  to 
employ ;  and  Hugh  entered  the  room,  with  the  unhappy 
CoUette  banging  on  him,  her  white  dress,  and  fitce  paler 
than  monumental  marble,  glrin^  her  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  walking  statue  than  a  living  being ;  indeed  her 
whole  soul  was  bo  completely  engrossed  witb  her  lover, 
that  she  scarcely  appeared  conscious  of  the  presence  she 
ihiB  in. 

"  Why  is  this  woman  permitted  hereT' said  the  bailiff; 
"  remove  her."  She  beard  the  order,  and  eas»«d  to 
speak;  but  only  the  words  "dtdsrf  "«iyAiu6(»ia,Wr.''' 
were  inteUigible. 

"  Allow  her  to  remain,  Messiie  le  Baillie,"  said 
Walter  de  Blondcll ;  "  I  will  be  surety  for  her  condnct ; 
and  let  us  proceed  qoiekly.  for  this  is  too  pdnM  « 
business  for  any  of  us  to  endure  muek  lonSer. 

It  was  afterwards  remarked  that,  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  the  eyes  and  countenance  of  the  miaerable 
CoUette  exhibited  a  tnost  unwonted  expression  of  rage 
and  fierceness,  resembling  the  ferocity  of  the  tigrees 
when  expecting  to  be  deprived  of  her  (HBipring.  At  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  officers  irho  stOM  behind 
Hugh,  she  darted  a  savage  glance  li  tbem,  ae  If  she 
defied  their  power,  at  the  eame  time  clinging  eloser 
to  her  lover  viOi  one  arm,  whilst  with  the  oUier  she 
appeared  to  menace  any  one  who  wonld  dare  to  separate 
her  from  him  ;  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  she  was 
placedseeroedtohaveoverwhelmedhorreason  Amongst 
that  aasembled  aadlence  there  was  but  one  heart  that 
did  not  bleed  for  the  wretched  pair,  or  anticipate  with 
horror  the  scene  which  most  in  a  few  minutes  ensue,  as 
it  was  evident  nothing  but  force  could  separate  tiie  un- 
happy girl  from  the  side  of  De  Mavey.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Greffier  d'Etftts  proceeded,  with  a  fiiltering 
voice,  and  tearftil  eye,  to  read  over  the  crime  of  whicii 
the  prisoner  had  been  convicted,  as  well  as  the  een- 
tence  about  to  be  carried  Into  execntion ;  but  Hugh's 
whole  attention  was  fixed  nprai  CoUette,  who  dang  to 
him  in  an  agony  of  despUr,  and  he  heeded  not  Ucse 
forms. 

The  bailiff,  upon  the  Oreffier'a  concluding  with  the 
usual  "Ood  save  the  King,"  made  an  intimation  to  the 
Court  that  now  all  the  forms  of  the  law  had  been  com- 
plied with,  and  was  on  the  point  of  tiAng  from  his  soat, 
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when  a  slight  movement  among  the  anemhied  multi- 
tude without  caused  a  momcntat;  hesitation  within  the 
Court,  and  at  that  instant  Peter  Robin,  the  bailifl's 
semmt,  bursUng  mto  the  apartment,  exclaimed,  "  We 
have  fbond  the  plate !  and  Hugh  de  Massey  is—" 

"  Then  you  have  removed  the  wrong  rick,"  cried  the 
bailiff,  starting  from  his  chair;  "/  put  it — "  But  in- 
stantly perceiving  he  had  committed  himself — "  May 
the  curse  of—"  Before,  however,  he  could  finish  his 
execration,  he  fell  back  in  his  seat  in  a  fit,  the  blood 
gushing  in  toneutB  from  his  month  I 

There  was  now  as  much  noise  and  consternation  in 
the  Court,  as  a  few  minutes  before  there  had  been  grief 
and  silence.  OoUette  had  swooned  almost  ere  Robin 
liad  completed  the  tale  of  his  discovery,  and  was  carried 
out  by  her  parents.  The  bailiff  was  lying  lifeless  in 
the  arms  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Court,  a  most 
ghastly  spectacle ;  whilst  the  friends  and  neighbours  of 
I  De  Massey  were  pressing  round  and  congratulating  him 
on  this  timoly  ducovery,  and  happy  termination  ^  his 
troables ;  at  the  same  time  expressing,  in  load  tones, 
their  indignation  at  the  villanous  and  malicious  con- 
duct of  his  persecutor,  and  which  was  inwardly  re- 
sponded to  by  every  bosom  in  the  Court,  After  the 
confusion  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  the  leech 
declared  the  bailiff  was  not  dead,  but  would  not  speak 
with  confidaM»  that  he  would  sniTiTe  the  shock ;  and, 
as  it  was  imposuble  to  convey  him  to  hts  own  honse,  he 
was  placed  in  a  boat,  and  carried  over  to  Castle  Comet. 

It  was  proposed  that  Hi^h  de  Massey  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  upon  his  giving  sureties  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  island  for  one  month,  which  were  instantly 
forthcoming,  every  Jurat  in  the  court  offering  his  bail ; 
and  it  waa  ordered  that  a  full  account  of  tlua  afliur 
shoold  be  drawn  up  by  the  Qreffier,  and  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  governor,  then  in  London,  to  be  by 
him  laid  before  the  King. 

The  shock  whicVCollette  had  undergone,  and  the 
sudden  transition  from  death  to  life,  from  the  depth  of 
misery  to  a  prospect  of  that  happiness  which,  a  few 
minutes  before,  she  had  thought  was  fled  for  ever,  was 
too  much  for  her,  already  weakened  and  exhausted  in 
mind  and  body,  and  she  waa  for  a  lonr  time  confined  to 
her  bed  by  a  severe  illnesB,  which  threatened  not  so 
much  her  life  as  the  destruction  of  her  reason.  By  the 
blearing  of  God,  however,  she  was  restored  to  health 
almost  from  the  very  threshold  of  existence,  and  soon 
after  united  to  her  beloved  Hugh ;  but,  before  this  happy 
event,  Oauticr  de  la  Salle  bad  passed  to  his  long 
account  To  the  everlasting  honour  and  credit  of 
the  justice  of  the  island  be  it  uid,  he  was,  as  soon  ae 
his  health  was  sufficiently  restored,  UieA,  and  found 
guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Hugh  de  HasBcy, 
and  deservedly  sentenced  to  the  same  kind  of  death  he 
had  intended  for  an  innocent  man.  The  orders  of  the 
King  to  the  Court  were,  that  he  should  be  taken  from 
the  place  of  confinement  to  his  own  house,  and  ex- 
ecated  upon  the  spot  where  the  riek  stood  in  which  he 
had  concealed  the  plate.  Accordingly,  upon  the  ap- 
pointed morning,  be  vtm  taken  from  the  Plaiderie  to  a 
place  a  abort  distance  from  his  own  house,  called  the 
Vanquedor,  where  an  altar  had  been  erected,  and 
where  ho  received  the  sacrament,  and  the  last  conso- 
lations of  religion,  from  the  Prior  St  George,  an<) 
where  he  again  confessed  his  crime,  and  acknowledged 
the  jnstice  of  his  sentence,  earnestly  beseeching  the 
^rdon  of  Hugh  de  Massey,  and  the  prayers  of  all. 
From  thence  he  was  conducted,  bare-footed,  to  his  own 
form  yard,  and  there  hanged, — and  his  house  and 
e-<tate,  which  became  forfeited  to  the  crown,  has,  from 
thenceforth,  been  called  La  Ville  an  Koi.  Whether 
bis  body  was  boned  at  the  Vaoqoedor  is  oneerUin, 
though  tradition  asaerta  that  it  was;  bnt  to  this  day  a 
utone  is  pointed  out  in  which  a  mde  cross  Is  deeply  cut, 
and  in  memoT7  of  this  event,  the  spot  bears  the  name 
of  "  Tke  Bailiff's  Crote." 


POPULAB  TBAE-BOOK. 
Octobers. 

Os  this  day,  1636,  died  Thomas  Parr,  or  Old  Parr,  a 
remarkable  Englishman,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten 
kings  and  queens,  viz.  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Rich- 
ard IIL,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  Ho  was  bom 
in  1483,  at  Winnlngton,  eight  miles  from  Shrewsbury, 
in  Shropshire.  Though  he  attained  the  vast  age  of  152 
years  and  nine  months,  yet  the  tenor  of  his  life  admitted 
hot  of  little  variety.  He  was  a  husbandman,  laboured 
hard,  partook  of  coarse  fare,  and  eiyoyed  good  health, 
till  he  was  sent  for  to  London  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
His  journey  thither  proved  £atal  to  him ;  for,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  alteration  in  his  diet,  the  change  of  air, 
and  his  new  mode  of  life,  he  lived  but  a  short  time  after 
his  arrivd  and  presentation  to  Charles  I.  He  was 
boried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  simple  inscription 
of  "  Old  Parr  "  is  on  his  grave. 

October  10.— At  Sherborne,  Dorsetahire,  a  fair  called 
"  Pack  Monday  Fair,"  is  annually  held  on  this  day,  on 
a  spacious  parade,  in  a  street  not  far  from  the  church. 
It  is  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cows,  fat  and  lean 
oxen,  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs ;  cloth,  earthenware,  apples, 
toj-B,  gingerbread,  sweetmeats,  drapery,  hats,  bonnets, 
caps,  ribands,  &c.  &c.  TradiUon  relates  that  this  fair 
originated  at  the  termination  of  the  building  of  the 
church  in  the  sixth  century,  when  the  people  who  had 
l)een  employed  about  it  packed  up  their  tools,  and  held 
a  wake  in  the  churchyard,  blowing  cows'  horns  in  their 
rejoicing,  which  at  that  time  was  perhaps  the  most 
common  mnne  in  use.  To  the  present  time.  Pack 
Monday  Fi^r  te  always  announced  three  or  fonr  weeks 
reviously  by  all  the  little  urchins  who  can  procure  and 
low  a  cow's  horn,  and  who  parade  the  streets  in  the 
evening  and  send  forth  the  different  tones  of  their 
homy  bugles,  sometimes  beating  an  old  saucepan  for  a 
drum,  and  playing  on  a  whistle  or  fife.  The  clock's 
striking  twelve  on  the  Sunday  night  preceding,  is  the 
summons  for  ushering  in  the  &ir,  when  the  boys  assem- 
ble with  their  "  rough  music,"  and  p^ade  the  town 
with  a  noisy  shout,  and  prepare  to  forage  for  fuel  to 
light  a  bonfire.  In  this  way  tlie  youths  enjoy  them- 
selves in  boisterous  merriment,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
drowsy  part  of  the  inhabitants,  till  four  o'clock,  when 
the  great  bell  is  rung  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  From 
this  time  the  bustle  commences  by  the  preparations  for 
the  coming  scene  :  stalls  are  erected,  windows  cleaned 
-and  decorated,  shepherds  and  drovers  go  forth  for  their 
flocks  and  herds,  which  are  depastured  for  the  night  in 
the  neighbouring  fields,  and  every  individual  seems  on 
the  alert  The  businejjs  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  fair  is 
generally  concluded  by  twelve  o'clock,  when  what  is 
called  the  in-£wr  begins  to  wear  the  appearance  of  great 
activity,  and,  from  this  hour  tiU  ihreo  or  four  o'clock 
more  bnsiDeas  U  transacted  in  the  shop,  counting-house^ 
parlour,  hall,  and  kitchen,  than  at  any  other  part  of  the' 
day,  it  being  customary  with  the  tradespeople  to  have 
their  jeariy  accounts  settled  about  this  time ;  and 
scarcely  a  draper,  grocer,  hatter,  ironmonger,  bookseller 
or  other  respectable  tradewnan,  but  h  provided  with  aii 
ample  store  of  beef  and  home-brewed  October  for  the 
welcome  of  their  numerous  customers,  few  of  whom 
depart  without  replenishing  themselves  with  the  old 
English  fare  placed  before  them.  The  shows  and  stalls 
are  crowded  from  four  till  dusk :  by  which  time  tlio 
country  people  begin  to  separate.  Vehicles  and  horses 
of  every  description  are  shortly  after  on  the  move  and 
the  bustle  is  nearly  over,  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
to  be  met  with  at  the  inns,  where  the  huls  and  lasses  bo 
disposed  finish  on  the  "light  fantastic  toe,"  aFsistcd  bv 
the  fiddler  s  meny  scraping,  the  fan,  frolic,  andpaslimo 
of  "  Pack  Monday  Fair." 
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Id  Original  Poebrr,  the  Kuoe,  imI  or  attnmod,  «f  th«  Author,  i> 
prinnd  in  SmftU  CKi4ub  untUr  the  tiOe ;  In  SeleeUoni,  It  U 
^ted  is  IlAlki  at  Uw  end.] 


THE  DEATH  OF  BRUCE.) 

TiiKU:  U  darkness  iu  the  chamber. 

Time  ia  nlence  b;r  ^  hmrtli, 
For  pale,  imd  cok,  and  djin^. 

Lies  a  great  ono  of  the  earth ; 
That  eye's  din  ray  is  fitint  and  grey, 

Thoee  lips  have  lost  their  red. 
And  povrerless  is  a  people's  love 

To  lift  tiiat  laogiJd  head. 

A  tesrfiil  group  w)u  gathered 

Around  that  bed  of  death : 
TItere  stood  undaunted  Bandolpli, 

Kuight  of  the  Perfect  Wreath ; 
And  Campbell,  strong  and  stedfast 

Through  danger  and  despair ; 
And  valiant  Grey,  and  item  La  Haye, 

And  If^-^  Lennox  there ; 
There,  last  in  name,  but  Arst  in  bmr, 

And  fiutbfiil  to  the  end, 
All  weeping  stood  Lord  James  the  Good, 

True  knight  and  constant  friend ; 
And  there,  with  e>'es  of  grave  surprise. 

Fast  rooted  to  the  place, 
The  monarch's  son,  scaree  four  years  old. 

Gazed  in  his  father's  iaoe ! 
But  the  stillness  of  that  solemn  room 

Was  stirred  by  scarce  a  breath— 
SSaA  were  all,  and  ulently 

Thb  Bbvck  encoimtercd  Death. 

To  the  fece  of  the  dying  monarch 

Came  a  mddcu  glow,  and  proud, 
But  brief  aa  the  tinge  of  sunset 

Flung  on  a  wandering  cloud ; 
But  sec— his  lips  are  parting. 

Though  scarce  a  soond  be  heard, — 
Down  stoops  the  noble  Douglas 

To  catch  each  feeble  word ; 
And  all  the  knights  and  warriors. 

Holding  their  tightened  breatli, 
<3ose  in  a  narrower  circle 

Around  the  oouch  of  detrilu 

"  O  Douglas,  0  my  brother  1 

l^heaitiaQlateftie; 
rnceaungty  nune  aching  <<fB 

One  haunting  vision  sees ; 
It  sees  the  lengthened  ardws. 

The  solemn  tusles  of  prayer, 
And  the  death  of  the  traitor  Camjn' 

ITpon  the  altar-stair. 
Woe's  me!  that  deed  unholy 

lies  like  a  heavy  weight. 
Crushing  my  wearied  conacienee 

Before  hnven's  open  gate. 
Fkin  wmld  I  wend  a  inlgrin 

forth  orer  laol  and  aea, 


( 1 )  From  Lars  and  Ballads  oT  EngHtli  Hbtory.  By  S.  H. 
13)  See  lllustnukin,  p.  X9. 


Where  God's  dear  Son  for  sinnss  died — 

Alas,itnraiitnot,bel 
ButiftlqrloTeheatetUlut 

As  it  was  proved  of  yora, — 
Wlien  these  few  strolling  pulses 

Are  stilled,  and  all  is  o'er, 
TTnclosc  this  lifeless  bosom, 

Take  thence  this  heart  ds  mine, 
And  bear  it  safely  for  my  sake 

To  holy  Falestine : 
Well  pleased  my  heart  shall  tarry 

In  thy  bir  company ; 
For  H  waa  wmt,  while  yet  in  life. 

Ever  to  dwdl  with  thee." 

The  dying  king  was  ulent ; 

And  down  the  Douglas  kneeled— 
A  kiss  upon  his  sovereign's  hand 

His  rrady  promise  sealed ; 
Never  a  word  he  answered. 

In  sorrow  strong  and  deep. 
But  he  wept,  that  iron  soUier, 

Tears  such  as  women  weep. 
Hie  Bmce  hath  jscot  him  to  hit  bnasi 

With  flunt  but  eager  grasp, 
And  the  sbong  man's  arm  wae  traukaa 

As  that  weak  dying  da^! 

That  last  embrace  unloosing, 

Tlie  monarch  feebly  cried, 
"  Oh,  lift  me  np,  my  comrade*  dear. 

And  let  me  look  oi  Clyde ! " 
Widely  they  flung  the  casement, 

And  there  in  beauty  lay 
That  brood  and  roUiug  river 

All  sparkling  to  tlie  day. 
Tlie  Bruce  beheld  its  waters  ^ 

With  fixed  and  wistfiil  eye. 
Where  calm  r^ret  was  blending 

With  bright  expectancy ; 
And  then,  with  sudden  effort. 

Somewhat  his  arms  he  raised, 
As  one  that  would  have  bin  embraced 

Tke  things  on  whieh  he  gnaed. 
And  then  on  those  who  lield  him 

There  M  a  itranp  deep  thrill— 
For  the  lifted  arms  dropped  heavily. 

The  mighty  heart  waa  still ! 

Hushed  was  the  voice  of  weeping — 

Mutely  did  Doughis  doae 
The  eyea  of  the  iUuitrioas  dead 

For  their  hist,  long  Kpoee ; 
And  backwards  firom  the  coQch  they  drew 

Softly  and  rerereirtly ; 
For  solemn  is  the  fine  of  death, 

Thon^  fhn  of  hope  it  be ! 


N.B.— The  Sseond  Volnmetrf  this  Periodical  la  BOW rtadri  coma 
for  biiidiiv,  wltb  Ubls  of  contents,  may  be  onlend  of  any  Boi&- 
selisTs. 
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A  RAMBLE  UPON  IIAILWAT8. 

"  Tbna  form'd  for  apeed,  he  challenges  tho  wind, 
And  leavet  the  Sc^  thinu  arrow  Tnr  behind." 

Thebi  are  few  tuminga  in  the  "  wheels  of  TicieHitude" 
more  Temarktble  than  the  rapidity  with  which  men  be- 
come familiar  with  the  mar^-cls  of  their  own  times.  The 
Railnr,  for  example,  the  most  stapendoiu  invention  of 
our  wientifie  age,  has  already  almost  ceaaed  to  be  a 
wonder ;  and  ponoas  are  whirled  along  at  the  rate  of 


1 thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  without  [earing  to  know 
anything  of  the  mighty  means  by  which  such  a  result  im 
obtained.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  ubiquity 
of  invention  has  led  to  this  low  estimate  of  one  of  its 
greatest  triumphs.   The  Railway,  it  is  true,  is  but  one 
i  of  a  host  of  gigantic  strides  of  civilization  :  it  is  but  a 
single  line  in  the  vast  problem  of  modem  science,  which, 
I  Sir  David  Brewster  has  well  observ  ed,  "  may  be  regarded 
as  one  vast  miracle,  whether  we  view  it  in  relation  to 
I  the  Almighty  Being  by  whom  its  objects  and  its  laws 
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were  fonned,  or  to  the  Tecble  intellect  of  man,  byu-Jiicb 
iU  depths  ha?fl  beea  Bounded,  and  ite  mjateriof  ex- 

plorcfi," 

Alihousrh  not  a  Rcore  of  years  have  elapsed  itnce  the 
first  great  line  of  Railway  communication  was  opened  in 
Ensrlantl,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  as  to  the  principlca 
of  iiB  construction  has  in  great  measure  eubttided;  or 
they  haro  been  left  to  form  part  of  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  eninneering  schooli.  Who  that  vitneaBed  the 
opening  of  the  Lirerpool  and  Manchester  Bailwav  in 
18S0,  can  foi^t  the  wonder-struck  specUtots  of  that 
great  national  erent,  vhcn 

"  You  would  have  thought  the  Tciy  windowa  ipake. 
So  mnny  grerAj  looks  of  vonnj?  and  old 
ThroDgfi  casempnlji  darted  their  deuhng  tjtt  7" 

Tet  this  feeling  we  hardly  take  to  be  the  spirit  in  which 
the  yo'ith  of  the  present  day  regard  the  Railway.  They 
have  liecn,  as  it  were,  bom  to  the  invention;  whcrea-s 
the  mnn  of  mid-age  has  watched  its  germ,  and  gathered 
his  knowledge  of  ita  importance  with  its  growth,  which 
hai,  perhaps,  done  more  than  the  progress  of  any  other 
discovery  on  record  to  disprove  the  common  fallacy  that 
great  inventions  are  due  to  accident.  It  likewise  show,*, 
very  strikingly,  how  completely  each  is  connected  with  a 
niimi>crof  other  invent  ions  which  arc  nccossarj-  to  make  it 
useful.  "  It  is  probable,''  sayaan  able  contemporary  writer, 
"  that  there  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  world's  hia- 
tory,  before  the  present,  in  which  the  locomotive  engine 
could  have  been  invented,  or,  being  invented,  could  have 
been  generally  used.   It  is  only  of  Iat«  years  that  the 

Sroporites  of  steam  have  been  at  al\  thoroughly  un- 
erstood,  or  that  the  method  of  raising  a  l»n?e  quantity 
in  a  small  space  has  been  devised.  Fifty  years  ago, 
there  were  but  very  few  manufacturers  able  to  bore  a 
cylinder  perfectly  true  and  smooth ;  and  it  is  only  verj- 
recently  indeed,  that  the  application  of  the  turning- 
lathe  and  the  planing-machine  to  the  woiking  of  iron 
has  rendered  it  an  cauy  matter  to  coiutruct  a  well  put 
together  and  cheap  engine.  But  even  had  the  engine 
been  invented  and  executed,  it  could  not  have  been  ad- 
vantageously used  nnlc^s  placed  upon  a  railway.  Bail- 
ways,  however,  can  scarcely  be  constructed  without  the 
employment  of  iron  in  large  quaiitilict;.  Iron  was  not 
manufactured  to  any  great  extent  in  any  part  of  the 
world  until  half  a  ccntur}-  ago.  To  mautiracture  or 
reduco  iron  from  its  ore  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  ia  ne- 
cessary: until  1840,  the  fuel  employed  was  charcoal : 
and  the  proceeds  of  all  the  timber  in  England  could  not 
have  i^melted  iron  enough  to  supply  half-a  dozen  great 
railways.  It  was  then  discovered  that  coal  might  be 
used  instead  of  charcoal ;  and,  owing  to  this  discovcrj', 
iron  has  come  into  very  general  u.'^,"' 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  same  writer  that  a  work 
of  mechanical  art,  such  as  is  the  Hjulway,  represents  the 
united  efforts  of  many  generations,  each  working  from 
the  step  gained  by  those  who  went  before.  "Those 
glistening  lines  of  iron  that  now  traverse  England  in 
every  direction,  are,  with  the  white  cloud  that  hovers 
!  over  them,  the  representatives  of  much  patient  labour, 
I  much  steady  perseverance,  of  frequent  disappointments 
I  suffered,  of  heavy  losses  incurred,  bef(we  tticy  became 
I  the  well  known  symbol  of  commercial  activity  and 
;  wealth." 

[      The  Railway  itself  is  by  no  means  a  recent  invention. 

]  It  is  believed  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  this 
country-  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurj-, 
when  it  w.-is  employed  in  some  of  the  Newcastle  col- 
lieries.  The  rails  at  that  time  were  of  wood  ;  and  a 

,  description  of  them,  as  construetcd  in  the  year  1676.  is 

I  thus  given  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  North :  "  The 
manner  of  the  carriage  is  by  laying  rails  of  timber  from 
the  colliery  to  the  river,  exactly  straight  and  parallel ; 
and  bulky  carts  arc  made,  with  four  rollers,  fitting  those 
rai'i9.  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy  that  one  horse 

(1)  ILelor;  and  Description  of  tli«  Great  Weaten  Ballway. 


will  draw  four  or  five  chaldrons  of  coalSi  uid  is  an  im-  j 
jnense  benefit  tQ  Mtc  eo^-niArcfaaiito.''  j 
-  These  raitwaysappearto have  beenconfine^to  the  use  of  I 
collieries,  and  to  nave  been  employed  for  the  conveyance  I 
'  of  heavy  loads  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  They 
j  were,  as  we  have  stated,  made  of  wood ;  next  they  were  ' 

fiiced  with  thin  plates  of  malleable!  iron ;  but  it  was  long- 
!  before  this  contrivance  suggested  a  farther  improvement, 
I  and  that  iron  was  substituted  for  wood.    Mr.  Stephen,  , 
j  SOD,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  modem  railroads^ 
tellsu-sontheauthorityof  thebooksoftheColebrook-dale  j 
IronCompaQy,that,inNovemberl761,betwcenfive  and 
I  six  tons  of  cast-iron  rails  were  made  at  those  works,  bnt  . 
'  only  as  "  an  experiment  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  I 
I  partners."   Mr.  Carr,  who  published  a  volume  in  1797, 
j  called  "  The  Coal  Viewer  and  Eng^oe  Builder,"  clums 
:  the  making  and  ose  of  cast-iron  railroads  as  amongst 
j  his  inventions,  and  states  that  they  were  first  introduced 
at  the  colliery  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  near  ^effield,  in 
1776. 

Thus  we  see  that  Railways  have  been  employed  in 
this  country  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  but  their  use  has 
been  confined,  until  recently,  to  the  transfer  of  coaJ 
from  the  pit-mouth  to  the  water-side,  and  the  method  i 
of  their  constmelioD  has  been  extremely  rude.^   Nor  ' 
were  Railways,  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  their  first  '■ 
adoption,  employed  otherwise  than  as  a  means  for  eco- 
nomi7.iQg  animal  labour.    The  trains  of  carriages  were 
drawn  upon  them  by  horses ;  and  the  locomotive  en- 
gine— "  the  blatant  beast" — remained  to  be  invented.  j 

Neverthele^is,  so  early  as  1759,  the  idea  of  employing  | 
steam-power  for  propelling  cartiaf^m  was  thrown  out  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  then  a  student  in  Gla^^w.   Watt  began 
his  important  experiments  on  the  production  and  em- 
plo]rment  of  steam  in  1763 ;  and  in  1764,  stated,  in  the 
specification  of  one  of  his  numerous  patents,  that  it  was  | 
intended  to  use  his  Rtcam-engine  for  the  same  purpoiic  :  | 
but  neither  of  these  pliilusophers  made  any  effort  for  re-  | 
ducing  their  suggestions  to  practice.   Oliver  Evans,  an 
American  mechanic,  is  stated  to  have  originated,  and,  ■ 
by  hi.s  own  powers,  accomplished,  the  application  of  ele-  I 
mental  power  to  the  facilities  of  locomotion.    His  idea 
w;.  -.  l.  .  vi  \  r,  laughed  at,  and  the  legislature  of  Penn-  . 
s>h  .i:)i:;  \  <  ed  him  insane  for  the  suggestion ;  but,  in  i 
U^7,  he  iiliiaincd  a  patent  for  his  invention  from  the  | 
state  of  Maryland.   In  the  same  year,  Mr.  &j*mington 
csliibiieil  the  model  of  a  steam  carriage  in  Edinbnrf^h  : 
but  it  was  not  until  1804,  that  Trcvethlck  invented  and 
brought  to  use  a  machine  of  this  kind,  on  a  railroad  of  i 
Mill  liyr  Till  vil,  in  South  Wales.  He  had  previously  tried  I' 
bi:^  i  Mn  j;ii;i'  on  a  rough  road,  now  the  site  of  Euston 
6i|  larc,  and  the  most  magnificent  railway  edifice  in  the 
ki.._,'iioin-Hbc  terminus  of  the  London  and  Birmin^iam 
line. 

Another  difficulty,  though  an  imaginaiy  one,  now 
arose  to  impede  the  use  of  locomotive  carriages  on  nil- 
ways.  They  assumed  that,  the  adhesion  of  Uie  smooth 
wheels  of  the  carriage,  upon  the  equally  smooth  iron 
rail,  must  necessarily  be  so  slight,  that,  if  it  should  be 
attempted  to  drag  any  considerable  weight,  the  wheeb 
mighty  indeed,  he  driven  round,  but  that  the  carriage 
would  fiiil  to  advance,  because  of  the  continued  aUmFing 
of  the  wheels ;  or  tha^  at  best,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
impelling  power  would  be  lost  through  their  partial 
slipping.  As  a  remedy  for  this  supposed  evil,  Treve- 
thick  provided,  for  the  rims  or  tjTes  of  his  wheels,  pro- 
jections similar  to  the  heads  of  nails,  or  otherwise  niade 
their  sur&ces  uneven,  by  cutting  in  them  transverse 
grooves.  Following  up  this  provirion,  he  ftarther  pro- 
posed, that  wherever,  as  in  ascending  elevaUonn,  any 
grater  amoont  of  the  evil  was  to  be  ^prehended,  ad- 
ditional claws  or  nails  should  be  projected  from  the 
rims  of  the  wheels,  in  order  more  effectually  to  take 
hold  of  the  road. 

In  1811,  a  more  elaborate  invention  was  patented  by  ' 
Mr.  Blenkinsop.    This  consisted  of  a  i&ek  placed  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  rail,  into  which  a  toothed  wheel 
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worked,  and  lhaa  secured  the  progreBtdve  motion  of  the 
carria^.  Another  contrivance  for  this  purpose  was  a 
chain  placed  along  the  road  between  the  two  rails,  and 
passed  over  a  wheel  under  the  centre  of  the  caniure, 
proTided  with  upright  foAs  to  catch  the  links.  The 
friction  of  the  chain  cansed  a  great  waste  of  power,  and 
thin  contrivance  was  soon  abandoned. 

The  more  ingenious  idea  of  machinery  which  by  its 
motions  should  imitate  the  hind-legs  of  the  horse,  and 
thus  secure  the  progress  caused  by  the  engine,  was  taken 
up  by  several  clever  men,  and  for  some  ye&ra  was  the 
object  of  their  inventive  powers.  One  gentleman,  of 
considerable  engineering  talent,  who  had  succeeded,  to 
.  his  own  satisfaction,  in  providing  snbBtitutes  for  the 
hind-legs  of  a  horse,  carried  hie  desi^  of  imitating 
nature  bo  &r,  that  he  tasked  himself  to  the  production 
of  a  pair  of  fore-legs  also ;  and  he  had  already  made 
great  progress  in  the  composition  of  his  factitious  honje, 
when  the  discovery  was  made  that  all  these  contrivances 
were  naedleaa,  and  that  nature  in  thii  case  required  not 
any  imitation,  having  henelf  provided,  by  an  immutable 
law,  that  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  with  the  surGsce  of 
the  rails  upon  which  they  are  moved,  is  amply  sufficient 
to  secure  the  advance,  not  only  of  a  heavy  engine,  but  of 
an  enormous  load  dragged  after  it.  The  honour  of 
having  discovered  this  law  is  due  to  Mr.  Blackett,  of 
Wylaw  Colliery,  who,  as  early  as  1818,  put  to  line  upon 
hia  railway  a  locomotive  engine,  whidi  worked  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails.  This  example 
was  partially  followed  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  1815,  at 
the  Killingworth  Colliery  ;  but  the  idea  of  the  want  of 
adhesion  had  taken  such  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind, 
that  no  farther  improvement  was  effected  until  1829, 
when  the  attention  of  sclmitific  men  was  forolhty  drawn 
to  the  subject  by  an  advertisement  of  the  direetoTB  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Mannbester  Railway  Company,  offer- 
ing a  preminm  of  5001.  to  the  inventor  of  the  best  loco- 
motive Bteam-engine,  to  run  upon  their  line  of  rood. 

In  ttie  meantime,  it  may  be  interesting  to  revert  to 
the  Surrey  horse-railway,  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  con- 
structing which  was  obtained  in  1801.  Among  the 
workmen  employed  in  its  formation  was  the  late  Sir 
Edward  ^uikd,  who  snbsequentiy  built  three  of  the 
noblest  bridges  In  the  world — Waterloo,  Sonthwark,  and 
lA>Qdoii — besides  many  other  public  works.  While 
working  on  the  railway  line.  Banks,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  "took  a  fancy"  to  the  retired  and  picturesque 
churchyard  of  Chipstead,  chose  it  for  the  depository  of 
his  ashes,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  year  18SS. 

The  Surrey  iron  main'road,  or  railw^r,  was  prqjected 
to  open  a  direct  communication  between  Merstnam  and 
the  Thames  at  WandswortJL  The  nadertaking  was  com- 
pleted in  1805  :  large  quantities  of  chalk  and  lime  from 
the  Burrey  hills  were  thereby  conveyed  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis ;  and  proportionate  quantities  of  ma- 
nore  ntumed  to  the  country.  Uorses  were  the  only 
power  employed.  It  foiled  as  a  q>eculation,  and  only 
imall  detached  portions  of  the  line  remain.  We  re- 
member a  portion  of  it  to  have  crowed  the  Brighton 
road  ;  while  whirling  along  which,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  in  the  best  appointed  coaches  in  the 
kingdom,  we  little  dreamed  that  their  glor>'  was  so  soon 
to  be  eclipsed  by  the  locomotive  on  the  iron  railway  I 
Of  fiveand-thirty  coaches  which,  a  few  years  since, 
journeyed  between  Brighton  and  the  metropolis  daily, 
only  one  remains — a  sort  of  spectre  of  fbur-horse  loco- 
motion ! 

It  is  true,  then,  the  Surrey  iron  tramway,  and  its 
train  of  horse-drawn  waggons,  crossing  the  coach-road, 
suggested  the  further  and  more  complete  application  of 
the  railway ;  but  the  perfecting  link  of  the  magnum  opus 
of  invention  was  wanting,  though  it  was  delayed  but 
for  a  score  of  years.  A  striking  suggestion  for  the  ex- 
tenuon  of  the  railway  into  a  system,  as  connecting  lines 
are  now  called,  will  be  found  in  a  work  published  in 
1813.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  his  jVominsr**  WaU: /mm 
London  io  Ketc,  speaking  of  the  Surrey  iron  Itailway 


at  Wandsworth,  records :  "  I  found  renewed  delight  on 
witnessing  at  this  place  the  economy  of  horse-labour  on 
the  iron  railway.  Yet  a  heavy  sigh  eBc^>ed  me  as  I 
thought  of  tiie  inconceivable  millions  which  have  been 
■pent  about  Malta,  four  or  five  of  which  might  have 
been  the  means  of  extending  double  lines  of  iron  rail- 
ways from  London  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Holyhead, 
Milford,  Falmouth,  Yarmouth,  Dover,  and  Portsmouth ! 
A  reward  of  a  single  thousand  would  have  supplied 
coaches  and  other  vehicles  of  various  degrees  of  speed, 
with  the  best  tackle  for  readily  turning  out;  and  wa 
might,  ere  this,  have  witnessed  our  mail-coaches  running 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  drawn  by  a  single 
horse,  or  impelled  fifteen  miles  by  Blenkinsop's  steam- 
engine  t  Such  would  have  been  a  legitimate  motive  for 
overstepping  the  income  of  a  nation,  and  the  completion 
of  so  great  and  useful  a  work  would  have  afforded  ra- 
tional ground  for  public  triumph  in  general  jubilees  ! " ' 
About  a  dozen  years  from  the  date  of  this  passage, 
the  ingenious  antiior's  suggestions,  or  we  may  almost 
call  them  predictions,  were  brought  into  realization. 
In  1825  was  opened  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Kail- 
way,  the  first  constmcted  public  line  in  England  upon 
which  locomotive  steam-engines  were  used  as  the  motive 
power.  The  greater  importance,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  presented  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  bad  the  efibct  of  calling  away,  in  a  groat  dc- 

free,  the  public  attention  from  the  earlier  projected 
tockton  and  Darlington  line :  still,  one  of  its  effects 
gave  powerful  presage  of  the  great  results  of  the  railway 
system.  Thus,  Middlesburgh,  where  the  extension  line 
terminates  at  the  Tees'  mouth,  which,  six  years  before 
the  railway  reached  it,  was  an  obscure  fishing  village, 
within  that  period  became  a  considerable  sea-port  town, 
and  the  merohantg  were  building  an  Exchange.  On 
this  line,  too,  in  1828,  a  one-horse  sti^e-eoach  plied  re- 
gularly at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  and  a  quarter  an  hour, 
carrying  twenty-two  pasaengers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  railway,  as  a  specu- 
lation, seems  to  have  been  almost  unthought  of  in  1825, 
that  day  of  showy  anticipations.  That  delusion  wat 
reserved  for  twenty  years  later,  184C,  the  effects  of 
which,  together  witJi  the  subsequent  healthier  state  of 
railway  speculation,  was  emphatically  fore^adowed  by 
a  writer  in  the  Quarttrly  Jiemew  in  1837  :  "  It  is  true, 
that  the  nulway  it«elf  has  been  made  the  subject  of  t^  :- 
culstions,  nine-tenths  of  which  must  be  productive  of 
ruin.  But  the  invention  will  last — the  results  will  be 
permanent ; — and  England  and  mankind  will  yet  ac- 
knowledge it  as  the  great  discovery  of  the  century  of 
mechanism." 

Reverting  to  the  year  1825,  we  find  the  speed  and 
power  of  the  railway  to  have  been  scarcely  dreamt  of. 
The  earliest  historian  of  the  invention,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Wood,  in  his  account  of  the  line  at  Killingworth,  while 
he  contended  for  its  vast  importance,  never  contem- 
plated its  maximum  speed;  but,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  deemed  it  altogether  an  impossibility.  Five 
years  more  elapsed  btfore  the  power  of  the  railway  wan 
first  developed  ;  then  it  outstripped  every  speed  that 
had  before  been  heard  of,  and  tJi  is  it  did  at  oner..  "  The 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  (in  1880,)  no  one  had  ever  travelled  between 
those  towns  at  a  speed  exceeding  from  ten  to  fourteen 
miles  in  the  hoar;  but,  upon  the  day  of  the  opening, 
the  tiain  that  conveyed  a  surgeon  to  Mr.  Huskissuu 
travelled  at  a  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  in  the  hour.  Five  ' 
years  ago,  no  man  had  ever  travelled  from  London  to  ' 
Bristol,  even  by  the  mail,  in  much  less  than  twelve 
hours :  upon  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway, 
the  distance  was  performed  in  four  hours ;  and,  more  \ 
recently,  parte  of  the  r«id  have  been  travelled  over  at  a  I 
speed  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles  in  the  hour." 


(1)  The  writer  of  these  penetrative  remarks  lived  iwtii  1840, , ' 
so  that  he  had  the  gmtillcation  of  witncsrinK  a  triumph  skin  In 

liis  lone- L-hrri<li«l  hip**.  ! 
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The  success  of  tbe  Uverpool  and  Manchester  Bail- 
way,  iQ  1830,  was  "confirmation  Btrong"  of  the  Bucceas 
of  the  invention ;  and  men  became  instantly  struck 
alike  with  the  physical  and  moral  grandeur  of  the 
triumph  of  human  intellect,  which  it  at  once  preHcnted 
almost  to  the  nnreflcetive  mind;  whilst  there  was  a 
vastaieBS  in  the  creative  sklU  of  tlds  wonder  at  oar  age, 
in  contsmplating  which  other  minds  became  almost  br 
giddy. 

That  time  is  the  true  criterion  of  distance  is  well 
proved  in  the  relative  ^oeition  of  Liverpool  and  Man* 
Chester  since  their  junction  by  railway:  for  these  towns 
are,  considering  the  time  occupied  in  journeying  from 
one  to  the  otter,  but  as  the  east  and  west  end  of  Lon- 
don by  olden  coDveyance,  so  that  the  rulway  may  be 
said  to  have  made  Manchester  a  port,  aa  well  as  the 
scat  of  the  great  manofiwtaring  greatness  and  gloiy  of 
England ;  and  it  would  be  imposuble  to  point  to  any 
two  towns  on  the  map  of  the  kingdom,  whose  relative 
position  is  so  fitted  to  develop  the  importance  of  the 
nulway  system  to  our  commercial  prosperity  as  Man- 
chester and  LivenKwl. 

We  can  onhr  glance  at  the  immediate  results  of  this 
snccesB.  During  the  last  ten  aesdons  of  Pariiament, 
no  fewer  than  147  rai^nal  or  amended  rulway  bills, 
involving  an  ezpenditare  of  upwards  of  seventy  millions 
of  capital,  and  tne  construction  of  some  thousand  miles 
of  railway,  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature ; 
and  have  been,  with  very  few  exceptions,  carried  into 
execution  tiuonghout  the  country.  And  they  have 
connected  the  principatiUea  of  the  empire  wiu  each 
other,  and  the  metropolis,  at  an  expense  so  great,  and 
within  a  time  bo  briei,  aa  to  be  without  example  in  the 
history  of  commerce. 

"  The  construcUon  of  the  principal  canaU  in  Great 
Britain  occupied  about  half  a  century,  and  cost  abont 
forty-five  millions,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  the  re- 
turn from  capital  previously  expended.  The  principal 
raUways  were  constructed  within  a  period  siiort  of  ten 
years ;  and,  from  first  to  last,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ninety 
millions,  of  which  almost  the  whole  was  expended 
before  any  considerable  return  had  been  received.  The 
result  of  this  unusual  enterprise  has  shown,  in  a  verj' 
striking  manner,  the  extent  to  which  an  increased  faci- 
lity of  traffic  will  increase  the  traffic  itself,  ^though  the 
limits  of  that  extent  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Meanwhile  there  exists  an  exeellenl  indication  of  the 
general  industry  of  the  conntry,  since  a  knowledge  of 
tiie  value  of  time  is  the  sore  attendant  uiKm  a  state  of 
commercial  activity.  Hitherto,  indeed,  thiB  indication 
has  been  confined  to  England  and  America.  The  rail- 
ways of  the  Continent,  with  a  few  exertions,  are  not 
indieatiau  of  the  enterprise  of  the  pe<^le,  but  only  of 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  or  his  government.  -  English 
nulwim,  like  English  charities  and  hospttds,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  continued  untiring  energies  of  the  people, 
and  are  perpetual  evidenced,  the  one  of  that  resilency  in 
our  commerce,  and  the  other  of  that  living  spring  of  our 
moral  afiections,  proclaimed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  ha  beyond  the  auUiority  of  a  mere  govern- 
ment enactment." 

The  more  doeeb'  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the 
snccess  of  the  railway,  the  more  complete  will  be  our 
conviction  that  it  was  only  arrived  at  by  constant  exer- 
tions and  unwearied  diligence.  It  was  no  phantom  of 
genius  bursting  into  bright  existence  at  one  e&brt ;  it 
was  not  the  happy  thought  of  a  moment,  but  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  years,  few,  it  is  true,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  greatness  of  the  result^  but  still  sufficiently 
numerous  to  divest  the  railway  of  the  ehancter  of  an 
accidental  discovery.  Two  centuries  have  not  elapsed 
since  Btcam  was  first  applied  as  a  moving  power  to  ma- 
chinciy,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  sixty  years  that 
its  properties  have  been  sufficiently  understood,  or  skill 
in  mechanical  construction  sufficienUy  advanced,  to  ad- 
rait  of  its  snccessfiil  application  to  the  purposes  of  con- 
TOvanco  or  locomotion.  Among  uuhines  of  this 


description,  the  marine  engine  iras  first  brought  into 
actual  use.  Steam-boats  were  launched  upon  the  waters,  ' 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  a  great  traffic  had 
sprung  up  along  the  coasts,  and  up  the  rivers  of  either  , 
hemisphere,  before  any  successful  attempt  was  made  to  , 
extend  similw  fiicilities  of  motion  over  the  interior  I 
conntiT.  I 

The  attempts,  however,  if  not  successful,  were  nn-  ! 
merons,  and  by  no  means  without  their  end.  Various 
persons,  possessed  of  great  mechanical  ingenuity  and  , 
sufficient  funds,  had  for  years  spent  both  time  and  || 
money  in  the  endeavour  to  apply  steam  and  its  ma-  .' 
chincT}'  to  locomotion  by  land.  Engines  without  number,  .  i 
some  pndied  along  by  oars  and  feet,  others  running  wiUi .  | ' 
toothed  wheels  upon  a  rack,  were  brought  forward,  and 
either  totally  iaued,  or  proved,  by  their  extremely  im- 
perfect success,  bow  great  a  difficulty  remained  to  be 
overcome.   At  this  conjuncture,  the  merchants  of  Lirer-  ; 
pool  and  Manchester  projected  their  great  railway,  at  " 
what  was  then  considered  to  be  an  enormous  cost. 
Upon  this  road  they  contemplated  the  employment  of 
either  horse  or  stationary  power,  at  a  speed  of  about 
ten  miles  an  hoar.   The  result  surprised  eveiybody,  and 
no  description  of  persons  more  than  the  proprietors  of 
the  nulway.   The  greatness  of  the  occasion  brought  i 
more  sueorasftal  abiUty  into  the  field,  and  the  locomo- 
tive engine  suddenly  appeared  on  the  day  of  trial,  neariy 
in  its  present  form,  and  moving  at  a  speed  not  before  ; 
contemplated.   The  truth  seemn  to  have  been  that  what 
were  culed  the  Planet  engines,  then  prodaced,  were 
made  witii  extreme  care,  and  placed  upon  a  beUer  nul-  ! 
way  than  had  hitherto  been  constructed.    To  tlirae 
causes,  or  almost  wholly  to  the  latter,  may  be  attributed 
the  unexpected  performance  of  the  engine. 

The  practicabilitv  of  the  railway  system  being  thus 
established,  certainly  no  system  ever  became  so  popular, 
and  so  suddenly  and  so  widely  popular.  Franco  is  &i<t  | 
flinging  these  ^gantic  arms  of  communication  over  her 
noble  countiy.  Belgium  exults  in  her  web  of  Tail«a>>, 
in  which  it  expects  to  catch  all  the  stray  dollars  and 
centimes  of  the  Continent.  The  transit  from  Ostcnd  to 
the  Rhine  is  a  very  trifling  affiiir.  Germany  has  shaken 
ofl*  her  sleep  ;  her  blacksmiths  hare  lighted  their  Her- 
cynian  forges ;  and  from  the  mountains  of  the  Hartz  to 
the  Tyrol,  huge  men,  with  antediluvian  visages  and 
Cyclopean  arms,  are  hammering  at  iron  wedge^  laihi, 
and  gear  for  "  fire-horBes."  nnssta  has  laid  down  rail- 
ways  from  her  capital  to  France,  to  Poland,  and  (o 
Austria.  Russia  is  striving  to  concentrate  her  \-a&t  and 
scattered  empire  by  a  gigantic  network  of  railways; 
and  old  Italy  has  admitted  the  innovation,  even  to  the 
doors  of  the  Vatican ;  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
Pope  (Pius  IX.)  having  been  to  sanction  the  eonstmction 
of  railways  in  bis  dtnninions,  which  had  been  obsti- 
nately opposed  by  his  predecessor. 

Sydney  Smyth  has  well  obsen  ed, — "  There  arc  always 
a  set  of  worthy  and  moderately-giflcd  men,  who  bswt 
out  death  and  ruin  upon  every  valuable  change  vhuAk 
the  varying  aspect  of  human  a^rs  absolutely  and  im- 
periously requires."  The  politicians,  who  are  puzzled 
to  know  whether  the  diflerent  countries  invite  invasion 
or  purpose  defence  by  their  railw^  system,  are  of  this 
class  of  alarmists.  We  regard  the  nulway  as  the  grand 
defensative  against  war.  A  clever  writer,  in  Btaci- 
wooH'b  Magaxijif,  sagaciously  observes :  "  The  more 
mechanical  dexterity,  personal  ingenuity,  and  natural 
expense  that  is  required  to  make  war,  the  more  will 
success  be  out  of  the  power  of  brute  force,  and  the  more 
in  the  power  of  intefteetnal  superiority.  Let  the  'war 
come  to  a  conflict  of  steam-engines,  and  all  the  bai^ 
barian  rabble  of  the  world,  Turks  and  Tartars,  Aists 
and  Indians,  Africans  and  Chinese,  must  obvionsly  be 
out  of  the  question  at  once.  They  may  mafsacro  each 
other ;  but  they  must  fly  from  the  master  of  mccbanio. 
Thus  England,  instead  of  feeling  alarmed  at  the  poi^ou 
of  foreigners  for  mechanism,  should  rritricc  to  mo  the 
pas^on  ^reading,-  should  encourage  them  to  throw  all 
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their  poven  into  mcchanicaT  rivalry,  and  exalt  in  every 
railway  that  ehoots  its  serpent  liae  along  the  hilla  and 
vallcya  of  the  Continent ;  and  hatl  the  smoke  of  every 
Bteam-ongine  that  trails  its  murky  line  along  its  sky,  as 
not  merely  an  emblem,  but  an  instrument  of  their  own 
superiority.  Mechanism,  the  great  power  of  art,  is  as 
exhaustleas  as  any  of  the  great  powers  of  Nature ;  for 
it  is  only  the  exlwustless  vigour  of  intellect  combining 
with  and  commanding  the  Becreta  of  Nature.  Ten 
thousand  years  might  roll  on,  and  ev«ry  year  see  a  new 
advance  of  every  kingdom  of  Kurope  in  invention ;  and 
England  keeping  ahead  of  them  all,  and,  like  one  of 
her  own  engines,  showing  her  speed  by  the  sparks  that 
lighten  her  road  l>ehind." 

A  claimant  to  the  invention  of  the  railway  system  has 
lately  risen  from  the  obscurity  to  which  hb  want  of 
Rnccesa  seems,  unfortunately,  to  have  doomed  him. 
It  appears  that  so  early  as  1813,  a  project  then  in  con- 
templation for  making  a  canal  from  Charleroi  to  the 
mining  districts  of  lielgium^  first  suggested  to  one  Mr. 
Thomas  Gray  the  superior  alternative  of  a  railway,  a 
proposal  which,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  has  lately  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Belgian  government,  as  "  the 
Entre  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway ."  From  this  period 
{1S16),  the  idea  of  general  railway  communication  took 
entire  possession  of  Qray's  mind  ;  and  he  shortly  after- 
wards published  avolumeof  "ObservationsonaGeneral 
IrooKailway,  or  Land  Sieam  Conveyance,  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  Horses  in  all  Public  Vehicles."  This 
publication  was  followed  by  several  petitions  from  the 
author  to  the  various  ministers  of  state,  from  1820  to 
1823;  yet,  although  the  book  went  through/re  editions, 
the  petiUons  were  disregarded  both'  by  the  government 
and  the  commercial  and  mercantile  interests  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  Oray's  first  recommendation  was, 
to  make  the  railway  experiment  between  Liverpool  and 
Jrlancheslcr ;  which  shows  how  well  he  appreciated,  both 
the  merits  of  his  scheme,  and  the  want  of  rapid  commu- 
nication between  manu&ctnring  and  export  towns.  In 
.  his  votk,  ho  minutely  detuls  tne  advantages  derivable 
from  railway  tramiit  for  cheap  supplies  of  fUh,  and  other 
perishable  produce,  to  the  interior  of  the  country — the 
regulation  and  acceleration  of  post-office  carriage,  by 
morning  and  evening  mail-trains,  so  as  to  insure  two 
deliveries  and  despatches  in  each  day.  Yet,  poor 
Gray's  book  was  ridiculed  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Jteview,  and  the  author  pronounced  to  be  a  madman, 
who  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  Bedlam  !  The  book,  how- 
ever, penetrated  into  Germany ;  and,  not  long  since,  a 
well-known  German  writer  remarked  of  it  as  follows : 
"  There  was  Mr.  Gray,  who  wrote  upon  iron  railways — 
how  exact  his  prognostications  of  the  immense  advan- 
tagcH  and  the  sure  progress  of  his  railway  system  ! 
Twenty  years  ago,  I  r^  his  book ;  and  I  ofUa  turn  to 
it  to  Bee  bow  truly  his  predictions  have  been  verified, 
not  only  with  le^ird  to  England,  but  to  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world."  Gray's  idea  was  a  grand  trunk 
system  between  all  the  large  towns,  and  branches  to  the 
smaller  places,  which  the  best  railway  authorities  have 
since  asserted  would  have  constituted  by  far  the  best 
system,  hod  it  been  originally  adopted  :  bis  plan  shows 
locomotives,  ax  now  used,  vith  six  wheels,  the  central 
ones  being  toothed  to  work  into  racks,  to  ascend  steep 
inclines ;  but  this  portion  of  the  project  has  been  per- 
fected by  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  the  great  practical 
improver  of  the  locomotive  engine.  Poor  Gray  is,  how- 
ever, left  without  any  reward  for  his  ingenuity ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilson, of  Hurlem,  towhomhe  communicated 
his  "  Grand  Trunk  System"  as  early  as  1816,  has,  how- 
ever, lately  placed  Gray's  clainui  before  the  public  in 
such  a  light  as,  we  trust,  will  insnre  the  inventor's  re- 
quital. 


BORAX,  AND  THE  BOEACIC  ACID  LAGOONS 
OP  TUSCANY. 
Borax  is  a  native  saline  compound  of  boracic  acid  and 
soda,  found  abundantly  in  Thibet,  South  America,  and 
Italy.  The  crude  product  from  Thibet  was  for  a  long 
time  imported  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  tinml, 
and  was  purified  from  some  adhering  fiitty  matters  by  a 
process  which  the  Dutch  and  Venetians  long  kept  secret. 
It  appean^  however,  that  Uiis  process  consisted  of  little 
more  than  boiling  the  erode  material  in  a  weak  solation 
of  lime. 

The  chief  demand  for  borax  was  for  the  formation  of 
artificial  imitations  of  the  precious  stones,  and  to  foci- 
Utate  the  fusion  of  the  precious  metals.  The  word 
borax  first  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Geber,  an  Arabian 
chemist  of  the  tenth  wntnry.  In  1702,  Homberg,  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  borax  and  sulphate  of  iron,  ob- 
tained a  peculiar  substance  in  small  white  shining 
plates,  which  he  called  stdative  or  narcotic  salt  ; 
this  was  regarded  as  a  remedy  in  continued  fevers. 
It  was  afterwardx  fonnd  that  this  substance  could 
be  separated  from  borax  by  the  mineral  acids;  that 
it  gave  a  green  colour  to  the  fiame  of  alcohol,  and 
that  borax  contained  the  same  alkaline  substance  that 
constitutes  the  basis  of  common  salt.  In  1762  it  was 
shown  that  borax  is  composed  of  sedative  salt  and 
soda;  the  former  substance  having  been  found  to 
possess  acid  properties  was  therefore  called  boracie  acid. 
In  1807  Sir  Humphry  Davy  exposed  benacic  add  to  the 
action  of  the  galvanic  battery,  and  observed  that  ablack 
substuice  was  deposited  on  the  negative  wire,  which  he 
considered  as  the  basis  of  this  acid.  In  1808,  Guy  Lus- 
sac  and  Thenard,  by  heating  boracic  acid  in  a  copper 
tube  along  with  potassium,  decomposed  it,  and  obtained 
the  basis  of  boracic  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  boron  has 
heen  given. 

Borax  has  a  somewhat  sweetish  taste,  and  acts  on  ve- 
getable colours  like  an  alkali;  it  dissolves  in  twelve 
parts  of  cold  uid  two  of  boiling  water.  It  efi'ervesces 
and  becomes  opaque  in  dry  air,  and  appears  luminous 
when  rubbed  in  the  dark.  It  melts  at  a  beat  a  little 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  parts  with  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and  forms  Into  a  porous  mass  called  calcined 
borax.  Dry  borax  acts  upon  metallic  oxides  at  a  high 
temperature  in  a  remarkable  manner,  melting  and 
uniting  with  them  to  form  various  coloured  glasses.  Ox- 
ide of  chrome  gives  it  an  emerald  green  colour ;  oxide 
of  cobalt,  an  intense  blue;  oxide  of  copper,  a  pale  green; 
oxide  of  Un,  opal;  oxide  of  iron,  bottle  green  and  yel- 
low; oxide  of  manganese,  violet ;  oxide  of  nickel,  pale 
emerald  green.  The  white  oxidra  impart  no  colour  to 
it.  In  fiuing  metals,  borax  protects  their  snifocss  from 
oxydation,  and  even  dissolves  and  removes  sodi  oxides 
as  are  formed  ;  so  that  it  becomes  an  excellent  flnx  in- 
dispensable t6  the  goldsmith  in  soldering  the  precious 
metals,  and  to  the  brazier  in  soldering  copper  and  iron. 
>V  hen  mixed  with  shellac  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
to  five,  borax  renders  that  resinous  sobstance  soluble  in 
water,  and  forms  with  it  a  species  of  vami^. 

The  limited  supply  of  borax,  and  the  high  price  con- 
sequent thereon,  nave  caused  the  valuable  properties  of 
this  useful  substance  to  be  less  known  and  appreciated 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  attention 
which  has  lately  been  bestowed  on  the  borax  lagoons 
of  Tuscany  has,  however,  made  the  produce  of  these 
remaikable  regions  an  article  of  equal  importance  to 
Great  Briton  as  an  import,  and  to  Tuscany  as  an  ex- 
port These  lagoons  extend  over  a  sornuie  of  about 
thirty  miles,  and  exhibit  from  a  distance  columns  of 
vapour,  riung  &om  among  the  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
more  or  less  dense,  accoi^ing  to  the  season  of  ^e  year 
and  the  state  of  the  weather. 

"As  you  approach  the  lagoons,"  says  Dr.  Bowring, 
"the  earth  seems  to  pour  out  boiling  water,  as  if  from 
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volcanoes  of  various  sizes,  in  a  variety  of  boII,  but  prin- 
cipally of  clialk  and  sand.  The  heat  in  the  immediate 
adjacency  is  intolerable,  and  you  arc  drenched  by  the 
vapour  which  impregnates  the  atmosphere  with  a  strong 
and  mmcwhab  sulphurous  smell.  The  whole  sceoQ  is 
one  of  terrible  violence  and  confofiion— the  noisy  out- 
break of  the  belling  element — the  ragged  and  agitated 
sur&ce — the  volumes  of  vapont^the  impregoated  at- 
niospherc — the  rush  of  waters  among  bleak  and  soli- 
tar}' mountains." — "The  ground,  which  bums  and  shakes 
beueath  your  feet,  is  covered  with  beautiful  crystal- 
lizations of  sulphur  and  other  minerals.  Its  character 
beneath  the  suriace  at  Monte  Cerboleis  that  of  a  black 
mari  streaked  with  chalk,  givingitatadiort  distance 
the  appearance  of  variegated  marble." — "  Formerly,  the 
place  was  regarded  by  the  peasants  as  the  entrance  to 
the  lower  regions,  a  superstition  derived  no  doubt  from 
veiy  ancient  time?,  for  the  principal  of  the  lagoons  and 
the  neighbouring  volcano  still  bear  the  name  of  Monte 
C'crboli  (Mons  C'erberi.)  The  peasantry  never  passed 
by  the  spot  without  terror,  counting  their  beadii^  and 
praying  for  the  protection  of  the  Virgin." 

The  borax  lagoons,  scattered  over  an  extensive  dis- 
trict, have  become  the  property  of  M.  Lardorel,'  through 
whose  intelligent  activity  they  have  been  brought  to 
their  present  profitable  action  within  a  very  few  years. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  simple ;  the  soffioni,  or 
vapount,  which  burst  forth  from  different  parts  of  the 
mountain  recesses,  are  found  to  produce  boracic  acid  only 
when  the  vapoure  issue  with  fierce  exploeiom.  In  these 
spots  artificial  lagoons  are  formed  the  introduction 
of  mountain  streams.  The  hot  vapour  keeps  the  water 
boiling,  and  after  impregnating  it  for  abont  twenty-four 
hours,  the  content.i  of  the  mob^t  elevated  lagoon  are  allowed 
to  flow  into  a  second  lagoon,  where  a  second  impregnation 
takes  place,  and  then  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  it 
reaches  tho  lowest  receptacle ;  and  having  thaa  passed 
through  six  or  eight  l^oon»,  it  cont^ns  abtnit  one^half 
per  cent  of  boracic  acid.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the 
repcrvoirs,  whence,  after  standing  a  few  hours,  itis  con- 
veyed to  the  evaporating  pans,  where  the  hot  vapour 
concentrates  the  strength  of  the  acid  by  passing  under 
Kballow  leaden  ve^la  from  the  boiling  fountains  above. 
There  are  fhnn  10  to  20  pans,  in  each  of  which  the  con- 
centration becomes  greater  at  ever}- deaecnt  till  it  passes 
to  tho  crystalliring  vessels,  whence  it  is  carried  to  the 
drying  rooms,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  it  becomes 
ready  to  be  packed  for  exportation. 

Before  the  time  of  M.  l^ardcrel  the  lagoons  had  often 
been  worked,  but  without  success ;  charcoal  had  been 
employed  as  fuel  to  evaporate  the  liquor,  but  the  expense 
of  this  fuel,  and  other  charges  incident  thereon,  left,  but 
little  profit  to  the  proprietom ;  so  much  so,  that  the  most 
productive  district  was  offered.to  lately  as  the  year  1818, 
at  an  annual  ground-rent  of  6/.  l&a.  id.  But  tho  im- 
mense increase  in  the  value  of  the  property  arose  from 
the  simplest  of  all  improvements,  viz.  the  abandonment 
of  the  use  of  charcoal,  and  the  application  of  the  heat 
of  the  lagoons  to  the  evaporation  of  their  own  waters. 
Tho  process  of  snt^ecting  the  waters  to«  snceeaaion  of 
impicgnations  before  evaporating,  is  a  valuable  im- 

ftrovement,  doe  to  Sigoor  Ciaschi,  who  worked  the 
Bgoons  about  the  year  1816,  and  perished  miserably 
in  consequence  of  falling  into  one  of  the  lagoons  which 
he  himself  had  excavated. 

The  importance  to  Tuscany  of  the  manufacture  of 
boracic  acid  had  long  been  recognised,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  the  acid  had  limited  the  supply,  and 
^till  kept  it  at  a  high  price.  The  improved  processes, 
however,  increased  the  production,  uid  retniced  the 
,  price,  when  its  extensive  applicability  to  manufacturing 
purposca.Boon  increased  the  demand  alao.  In  about  four 
years  the  quantity  has  been  quadrupled,  by  superior 
modes  of  extraction,  and  by  greater  care  employed  in 
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the  oo1l«cUoa     tlie  boracte  raponr.  In  18SS,  aboni 

650,000  Tuscan   pounds  were  obtained ;   in  1886, 
2,500.000. 

"  But  it  appears  to  me,"  says  Dr.  Bowring,  "  that  the 
powcra  and  riches  of  these  extraordinary  districts  re- 
main yet  fully  to  he  dev^oped.  They  exhibit  a  great 
number  of  mighty  ateam-enginea,  famished  by  nature 
at  no  cost,  and  applicable  to  the  production  of  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  object*.  In  the  progress  of  time  this 
vast  machinery  of  heat  and  force  will  probably  beoomo 
the  moving  central-point  of  extenrive  manuActuring 
establishments.  Tho  steam,  which  has  been  so  inge- 
niously appUcd  to  the  concentration  and  evaporation  of 
the  boracic  acid,  will  probably  hereafter,  instead  of 
wasting  itself  in  the  tur,  be  employed  to  move  huge 
engines,  which  will  be  directed  to  the  infinite  variety  of  ' 
production,  which  engages  the  attention  of  labouring  and 
inlettigent  uiizans ;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  t^ere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  lagoons,  which  were  fled 
from  as  objects  of  danger  and  terror,  by  nninstracted 
man,  will  gather  round  them  a  large  and  intelligent 
population,  and  become  sources  of  prosperity  to  innu- 
merable individuals,  through  countless  generations." 

There  are  nine  eetablishmente  for  the  manufacture  of 
boracic  acid,  and  the  whole  amount  produced  daily 
varies  from  7,000  to  8,000  pounds  troy.  The  produce 
does  not  appear  susceptible  of  much  extension,  as  the 
whole  of  the  water  is  turned  to  aceount ;  bat  the  state 
of  the  atmospbere  has  some  effect  on  the  result.  In 
bright  clear  weather  the  vapour*  are  less  dense,  but  the 
depositions  of  boracic  acid  In  the  lagoons  are  greater. 
Increased  vapours  predict  nnfavounble  weather,  and  the 
peasants  regard  the  changes  in  these  vapours  as  they 
would  the  fluctuations  of  a  barometer,  and  r^pilate  their 
agricultural  laboura  accordingly. 

The  boracic  acid  was  long  supposed  not  to  exist  in 
the  vapoDTs;  indeed,  its  quantity  is  so  minute  tliat  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  its  remidning  so  long  unde- 
tected. In  the  lowest  of  the  lagoons,  after  five,  six,  or 
more  Impregnations,  tho  quantity  of  acid  given  oat 
does  not  exceed  one-half  per  cent. ;  thus,  as  Dr.  Bowring 
shows,  if  the  produce  l>e  estimated  at  7,500  pounds  per 
day,  the  quantity  of  saturated  water  daily  discharged  is 
1,500,000  Tuscan  pounds,  or  500  tons  Kngli>ib. 

The  lagoons  are  commonly  excavated  by  the  moun 
tuneers  of  liombardy,  who  emigrate  into  Tuscany 
during  the  wiutor  season,  when  their  native  Apennines 
are  covered  with  snow  :  they  oam  about  one  Tuscan  lira 
per  day.  But  the  works  are  conducted,  when  in  opera- 
tion, by  natives,  who  with  their  ^milies  dwell  in  houses 
near  the  evaporating  pans.  They  wear  a  eonunon 
uniform,  and  their  health  is  generally  good. 

The  mano&nture  of  boracio  acid  baa  also  greatly  im- 
proved the  district  in  generaL  The  soil  Is  better  culti- 
vated than  ever,  and  new  tracts  have  been  brooght 
under  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  A  rise  of  wages 
has  accompanied  this  new  demand  for  labour.  "Before 
the  boracic  lakes  were  turned  to  profitable  aceonnt, 
their  fetid  smell — their  frightful  appearance,  agitating 
the  earth  around  them  by  the  ceaseless  ezplo^ons 
boiling  water,  and  not  less  the  tenon  with  which  snper- 
stition  invested  them,  made  \he  lagoons  themaelTes  to 
be  regarded  as  public  nuisances,  and  gave  to  tlw 
surrounding  country  a  character  whid)  alienated  all 
attempts  at  improvement. 

"  Nor  were  the  lagoons  without  real  and  poaitire  dan- 
gers, for  Uie  loss  of  life  wss  certain  where  man  or  beast 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  any  of  those  boiling  b«ths. 
Cases  frequently  occurred  in  which  cattle  perish^ ;  and 
one  chemist,  of  considerable  eminenco,  met  with  a  hor- 
rible death  by  being  precipitated  into  one  of  the  lagocoM. 
Legs  were  not  unfrequently  lost  by  a  false  step  into  the 
smaller  pits,  where,  before  the  foot  could  be  withdrawn, 
the  flesh  would  l>e  separated  from  the  bone. 

"That  these  lagoons,  now  a  source  of  immense  reve- 
nue, should  have  remained  for  ages  unproductive ;  that 
I.  they  should  have  been  so  frequently  visited  by  sdentific 
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men,  to  noTio  of  whom  (for  agesftt  least)  (]idtbe  thought 
occur,  that  they  contained  in  them  mines  of  wealth,  is 
a  curious  phenomenon ;  nor  Ib  it  la>8  remarlcable,  that 
il  vas  left  for  a  man,  whose  name  and  occapation  are 
wholly  diauBocuble  from  sciaiice,  to  conTcrt  these 
fagKdre  Tapounlnto  substantial  vealth."* 

» 

HABT  BEATRICE  OF  MOBENA.' 

The  time  has  happily  gone  by  when  it  would  have 
been  held  dangerous  or  disloyal  to  express  sympathy  for 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  The 
unsencrous  spirit  in  which  the  historians  of  the  List 
century,  with  very  few  exceptions,  found  it,  perhaps, 
necessary  to  write  the  annals  of  the  most  interesting 
period  of  our  history,  is  now  rapidly  disappearing.  We 
have  no  longer  occasion  to  feel  that  a  rcTerentiai  regard 
for  the  sacred  claims  of  misfortune  may  be  in  any 
respect  inconsistent  with  an  eameet  zeal  for  the  preser- 
Tatiou  of  our  constitutional  liberties.  We  may  follow 
with  respectful  commiseration  a  discrowned  king  into 
his  exile,  without  being  chargeable  with  any  desire  to 
restore  arbitrary  power ;  and  we  may  accord  the  due 
meamrc  of  respect  to  the  conscientious  adherence  to  a 
proscribed  faith  which  lost  him  bis  crown,  without 
incurring  the  8Uspicion  that  our  affection  for  our  own 
Church  has  suffered  any  diminution.  The  flamo  of 
party  zeal,  in  eonn^on  with  this  subject,  is  dying  out 
for  want  of  Boatenance.  There  exist  now  no  persons 
in  the  world,  whose  rights  or  interests  are  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  judgment  which  may  be  formed  of 
the  revolution  of  1688 ;  and  jnster  and  more  moderate 
vfewa  oT  the  snlyect  have  therefbre  come  to  prevail. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  bunding  in- 
fluence of  political  partizanship,  than  that  the  conduct  of 
thedaughters  of  James  theSecond  to  theirfather  has  been 
hitherto  re;;arded  with  ko  much  indulgence.  While  we 
have  been  weeping  over  the  imaginary  sorrows  of  Lear, 
and  execrating  the  crimes  of  bts  unnatural  offspring,  we 
have  been  almost  iDseouble  to  the  real  afflictions  of 
James,  and  to  the  scarcely  less  unnatural  ingnititudo  of 
his  children.  If  Mary  and  Anne  had  not  the  energy 
and  unscrupulous  audacity,  with  which  Shakspcare 
invests  the  charactem  of  Regan  and  Ooneril,  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  that  their  whole  conduct  shows  them 
to  have  been  equally  devoid  not  only  of  the  principle 
of  filial  duty,  hut  even  of  the  instinct  of  natural  affec- 
tion. After  every  possible  allowance  which  can  be 
made  for  the  circumstances  into  the  stream  of  which 
they  bad  been  cast,  and  which  they  probably  had  little 
power  to  control,  there  remains  enough  to  make  the 
place  which  they  must  occupy  in  history,  a  very  unen- 
viable one.  If  they  could  not  have  saved  their  father, 
they  need  not,  at  any  rate,  have  lent  themselves  to  his 
overthrow.  The  selfish  inanity  of  their  characters  has 
long  since  made  them  the  objects  of  something  as  near 
to  contempt,  us  it  is  easy  to  feel  towards  princes — 
a  feeling  which  the  more  impartial  estimate  of  their 
career  now  generally  formed,  Is  rapidly  converting  into 
a  more  active  one     strong  moral  repugnance. 

"  lagntitudol  thou  marble-hemrted  fimd, 
More  hideons,  when  thou  ■bow'st  tliee  in  a  dnld, 
Than  the  tea  aKHuter." 

It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  It  cauiot  be  bat  that 
the  general  indulgence,  even  commendation,  with  which 


(I)  FTom  Dr.  BoiTring't  Ropott  on  the  Suilitic*  orTucanj'. 

{2)  Live*  of  the  QuceiH  of  England,  by  Agnei  StrickUnd. 
Vol.  Ix.  coaUinlng  the  flnt  part  or  the  liA  of  Muy  Beatrice  of 
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the  conduct  of  those  women  to  their  father  has  been 
mentioned  in  history,  must  have  bad  an  unwholesome 
effect  upon  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  nation.  li\e 
have  little  faith  in  the  reality  of  that  public  virtue 
whidi  parsnea  a  political  end,  however  desirable,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  most  graceful  and  indispensable  of  the 
natural  affections.  And  still  more,  when  we  find  that 
the  object  actually  arrived  at  ia  personal  aggrandize- 
ment,— while  the  affections  sacrificed  are  the  most 
sacred,  and  the  most  closely  linked  wit  b  whatever  is  good 
in  our  natures,  which  can  hold  a  place  in  the  human 
breast,— the  evidence  of  purity  of  intentiim  must  be 
strong  indeed,  to  overcome  the  shrinking  of  heart 
with  which  wo  contemplate  such  a  moral  anomaly. 
Even  the  stem  justice  of  the  elder  Brutus  is  sufficiently 
revolting  to  our  natural  feelings;  but  the  cold-blooded 
ambition  of  James's  daughters  fills  us  with  disgust, 
unmitigated  by  anything  lofty  or  imposing — anything 
greatly  dadng^in  the  means  by  which  ^ts  end  .was 
attained.  Can  we  say  that  their  guilt  was  less  than 
that  which  brought  down  the  patriarch's  prophetio 
curse  upon  his  son,  and  consigned  one  whole  family  of 
the  earth  to  servile  debasementi  When  history  shall, 
in  after  times,  re-echo  the  dying  words  of  Madame 
Roland,  "  O  liberty  !  how  many  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name!"  we  fear  that  our  own  "glorious" 
revolution,  in  some  of  its  incidents,  will  not  be  al>sent 
from  its  thoughts ;  that  it  will  think  of  the  daughters 
who.  to  gain  a  crown  for  themselves,  "  tied  sharp  tooth 'd 
unkindness,  like  a  vulture,"  to  a  father's  heart,  consign- 
ing him  in  sorrow  and  exile  to  that  bitterest  of  all 
feelings  that  can  afflict  the  heart  of  a  man— the  feeling 

"  How  sharper  than  a  (enwnt's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  aUiankleu  child." 

Our  interest  in  the  misfortnnes  of  James  becomes 
rtill  warmer  at  discovering  the  influence  which  they 
KSem  to  have  exercised  upon  his  character.  Without 
entering  into  minute  particulars,  it  is  sufficiently  clear, 
that,  with  some  attractive  points  in  bis  disposition,  he 
was,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  too  largely  imbued 
with  the  prev^liog  vices  of  Ms  rank  and  age.  lt«asa 
time  of  general  laxity  and  moral  debasement,  especially 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life  ;  and  James  shared  more 
than  enough  in  the  taint  with  which  the  atmosphere  ho 
lived  in  was  infected  His  adversity  seems,  in  truth, 
to  have  brought  a  healing  balm  with  it.  Thongb,  like 
the  toad,  ugly  and  veoomouH,  it  wore  "  a  precious  jewel 
in  its  head,"  which,  with  a  talismanic  virtue,  cleansed 
away  the  moral  leprosy  that  clove  to  him.  He  became, 
— no  doubt  a  sadder,  (who  can  wonder  at  tbat  !)~cer- 
talnly  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  The  loss  of  hia  earthly 
crown  seems  to  have  set  him,  in  right  earnest,  upon  the 
search  after  what  no  man  yet  searched  for  in  earnest 
without  finding, — a  heavenly  one.  His  piety  seems  to 
have  been  fervent  and  sincere, — not  a  mere  splenetic 
disgust  with  a  world  whose  pomps  and  vanities  had 
forsaken  him, — but  an  enduring  principle  implanted 
within  him,  and  bearing  its  appropriate  fruits.  The 
mess^  of  forgiveness  which,  with  his  dying  breath, 
he  sent  to  his  undntifnl  daughter,  and  the  Injuactlon 
which,  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  to  his  son,  that  if 
ever  he  came  to  hia  throne,  he  should  not  take  ven- 
geance  upon  his  enemies,  attest  more  strongly  than 
any  thing  else  can  the  reality  of  the  change  wuch  his 
snfferings  had  wrought  upon  him. 

It  is  not  of  James,  however,  that  we  are  nowto  speak, 
but  of  his  wife— of  her  who,  though  innocent  of  any 
share  in  his  political  misdoings,  bore  the  full  burden  of 
his  punishment ;  who  having,  with  the  not  unnatural 
reluctance  of  an  unsophisticated  girl  of  fifteen,  united 
herself  to  a  middie-agod  man— a  reluctance  little  qua- 
lified by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  the  heir  presumptive 
to  a  thnme — so  sehooted  her  young  actions,  that,  long 
before  tiieir  union  came  to  a  close,  her  heart  had  become 
his  as  devotedly  as  if  he  had  been  from  the  first  the 
o'hjoet  of  her  moit  pwiionkta  love ;  who,  in  the  tiow  of 
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hia  BOrrov  Mtd  Bofferiiiff,  became  liis  comforter,  hia 
ooanaellor,  hin  support ;  who,  with  a  constancy  of  alFec- 
tion  never  surpaned  in  any  sphere  of  life,  upheld  his 
feeble  steps,  as,  under  the  weight  of  premature  old  age, 
he  tottered  to  the  grave,  and  with  the  soft  hand  of 
w(Hnanly  tenderness  smoothed  bis  dying  pUlow,  clinging 
to  hw  desc^ate  husband  until  she  was  forced  away  leet 
the  poignantn'  of  her  grief  ehould  disturb  his  last 
moments.  This  pattern  of  a  wifb,  of  whom,  though  a 
British  queen,  so  deep  and  envenomed  has  been  the 
pr^udice  with  which  the  duiacter  of  eveiy  one  con- 
nected with  the  unhappy  Stuarts  lua  been  regarded,  we 
have  hitherto  known  little  or  nothii^,  save  the  Tile  and 
ooaiM  calumny  of  whiidk  she  has  be^  the  t/b^eei,  is  the 
raltjeet  of  this  Tolnme  of  Min  StrieUand'a  Uvea  of  the 
Qi>MD>  of  England. 

There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  view  which 
we  obtain  of  history  in  tracing  the  Utob  of  Royal  Con- 
aorta,  The  great  outside  world  is  never  entirely  shut 
out  The  chariot  of  state  is  alwqrs  to  be  seen,— the 
sound  of  its  wheels  is  ever  tn  our  ean, — ^wa  feel  that  the 
emits  we  are  dealiI^f  with  aie  at  no  time  entirely  dis- 
connected fh>m  it,  though  Bometimes  joined  by  a  thread 
BO  fine  ai  to  be  nearly  invisible,— that  they  often  influ- 
ence its  course, — more  frequently  are  borne  irresistibly 
along  with  it ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  in  the  busy 
whirl;,  we  look  down  upon  it,  as  it  were,  from  some 
private  casement,  and  its  soimd  is  softened  and  subdued, 
ere  it  reaches  us,  by  the  thick  folds  of  domestic  drapery 
which  shut  us  in.  We  leave  the  beaten  highway  of 
histoiy,  with  all  its  roughneas  and  dust,  and  follow  the 
same  course  along  a  smooth  gnssy  path,  thickly  shaded 
by  overhanging  boughs  from  the  glare  of  the  noon-day 
sun,  but  opening  up,  every  now  and  then,  bright  peeps 
into  the  world  around,  and  never  removing  us  alto- 
gether ftvm  the  sight  and  sound  of  iL 

The  present  hiogimphy,  if  not  the  most  intrinrieaUy 
interesting,  is  in  one  point  of  view  the  most  valuable 
accession  to  our  stores  of  historical  information  of  those 
which  Uiss  Strickland  lias  yet  given  to  the  world.  The  sub- 
ject of  it,  as  she  tells  ua,  is  one  whose  life  has  never  before 
beenwrittenwithanyattemptat  truthful  delineation.  Had 
she  done  no  more  tiian  sosiftedand  ananged  the  materiate 
already  poaaaased  by  tlie  world^as  to  bring  out  the  troth 
from  under  the  Imul  of  interested  misrepresentaUon 
under  which  it  lay  concealed,  she  would  have  done  much 
to  deserve  our  thanks  ;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  her  in- 
dustry and  research  have  brought  before  us  a  large 
amount  of  information  which  had  been  concealed  from 
the  investigations  of  all  former  historians.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  she  has  made  use,  and  the  means  by  which 
she  obtained  access  to  them,  are  thus  described  by  her : 
"  The  materials  for  tbe  biography  of  the  Consort  of 
James  II.  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  unpublished  let- 
ters, journals,  and  documents,  of  the  period.  Many  of 
these,  and  indeed  the  most  important,  are  locked  up  in 
the  secret  archives  of  Franoe ;  papers  that  are  guarded 
with  such  extreme  jealousy  from  the  curiosity  of 
foFeigttstB,that  nothing  less  than  the  powerful  influence 
of  H.  OnUot  himself  could  have  procured  access  to 
those  eollectious.  Through  the  kindness  and  liberality 
of  tliBt  accomplished  statesman-historian,  every  facility 
for  research  and  transcription  was  granted  during  my 
residence  in  Parin  in  tbe  spring  and  summer  of  1844. 
The  result  was  fortunate  beyond  my  most  Ranguine  ex- 
poctatjons,  in  the  discovery  of  inedited  letters,  records, 
and  documents,  connected  with  the  personal  history  of 
tite  beautiful  uid  unfortunate  princess  whose  memoir 
occupies  the  present  volume  of  Uie  '  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England.'  Not  the  least  curious  of  these  records  is 
part  of  a  MH.  diary,  kept,  apparently,  by  one  of  the  nuns 
of  Chaiilot,  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  exiled 

aneen,  during  her  occauonal  retreats  to  that  convent  after 
tie  death  of  James  II.,  full  of  characteristic  traits  and  anec- 
dotes. It  is qnidntly.but pleasantly  written,though some- 
times wcansomo  at  times,  from  the  frequent  allusions 
to  the  devotional  ezerdse^  the  fiuti^  and  other  obimir- 


ances  practised  by  the  sisters  of  Ch^lcA  and  thor  royal 
guest.  It  admits  ua,  however,  most  fully  within  the 
grate,  and  puts  us  in  possession  of  things  that  were 
never  intended  to  be  whispered  beyond  tbe  walls  of  that 
liule  world.  Much  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the 
personal  history  of  the  exiled  royal  fomily,  by  the  inci- 
dents that  have  been  there  chroidcled  ft<om  the  qneen's 
own  lips.  Tbe  fidelity  of  the  statements  is  verified  hy 
their  strict  agreement,  in  many  instances,  with  other 
inedited  documents,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  sister 
of  Ch&illot  could  not  have  been  aware.  Besides  these 
treasures,  I  was  permitted  to  take  transcripts  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  original  autogiapb  letters  of  this  queen, 
being  her  confidential  eorre^toidence  for  the  last  thirty 
years  of  her  life,  with  her  mend  Franf  oiae  Angeliqne 
Priolo,  and  others  of  the  nuns  of  Chullot  To  this  cor- 
roepondenoe  I  am  indebted  for  many  touching  pietures 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  &llen  queen  and  her  children,  i 
during  their  residence  in  the  chateau  of  St,  Qermains, 
It  is  impossible  to  read  her  unaffected  descriptiou  of 
her  feelings  without  emotion.  Some  of  the  letterahare 
been  literally  steeped  in  the  tean  of  the  royal  writer,  . 
especially  those  which  she  wrote  after  the  battle  of 
la  Hogue,  during  the  absence  of  King  Jamea,  when  she 
was  in  hourly  expectation  of  tbe  birth  of  tier  youngest 
child,  and  fiually,  in  her  last  utter  desolation." 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Mary  Beatrice,  &x>m  Miss  Strickland's  narrative,  which, 
we  may  observe,  carries  it  down  only  to  the  death  of 
James  II.,  in  September  1701. 

She  was  a  dwighter  of  the  illustrions  house  of  Estfi,  i 
immortalized  by  Tasso,Ario8to,  and  Dante.  Thlsfiunilj  I 
had  long  ruled  over  the  united  duchies  of  Perrara  and 
Modena;  but,  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth  | 
of  Mary,  the  duchy  of  Perrara  had  been  seized  by  the 
pope,  and  annexed  to  the  papal  dominions,  under  the 
pretence  that  it  was  a  fief  of  the  p^alempira;  and  the 
representative  of  the  family  was  after  that  oidy  known 
as  Duke  of  Modena.   The  father  of  Mary  Beatrice  was 
Alphonso  d'Est£,  duke  of  Modena,  son  of  Fmnciaoo  the 
Great  and  Maria  Famcse.   Her  mother,  Laura  Martin-  i 
ozzi,  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Hieronimo  Martinozn 
da  Fano,  a  Roman  nobleman  of  ancient  fnnily,  and 
Margaret^  rister  of  Cardinal  Maiarine.  She  was  the 
ddeet  child  of  her  parents,  and  was  bom  on  the  Sth  of 
October,  1668.   Her  father,  an  able  and  aocompUshed 
prince,  died  while  sho  was  almost  an  infimt,  leaving  her  | 
and  a  younger  brother  to  the  guardianship  of  thur  . 
mother,  and  their  uncle,  prince  Rinaldo  d'Esti,  after^ 
wards  Cardinal  d'Este.   She  was  educated  at  home, 
under  the  care  of  a  governess,  until  she  was  nine  years 
old,  after  which  she  was  sent  to  finish  her  educatioa  in 
a  convent,  where  she  imbibed  a  taste  for  a  lift  of  reli- 
gions sedunon,  which  contributed  greatly  to  her  reloc- 
tonoe  to  unite  herself  to  James,  and  was  not  without  its 
influence  upon  the  whole  of  her  after  life. 

James's  first  wife,  Ann  Hyde,  died  in  1672,  leaving  \ 
two  daughters.   He  seemed  disposed  a  second  time  to  I 
seek  for  a  wife  among  his  brother's  subjects,  having 
actually  givea  a  written  promise  of  marriage  to  Lady 
BclUu^  widow  of  Sir  Henry  Bellasis,  a  lady  of  invinc- 
able  zeal  for  protestantism,  and  of  nnimpeachable  cha-  ; 
racter ;  but,  Uie  matter  having  come  to  the  king  his 
brother's  ears,  be  intcrpoBcd  his  authority  to  have  it 
broken  oS^,  compelled  Lady  BcIIoaIs  to  give  up  the  I 
promise,  and  engaged  his  brother  in  n^^tiationa  for 
marriage  with  a  foreign  princess.  { 

The  person  employed  to  arrange  matters  tw  James's 
marriage  was  bis  Mend  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  ' 
has  left  an  amusing  account,  from  which  Hiss  Strickland 
quotes  pretty  fully,  of  his  adventures  in  the  courw  of  ' 
Heveral  nt^tiationii,  which,  one  after  the  other,  proved 
abortive,  until  that  with  the  subject  of  this  notice  was,  , 
after  many  difficulties,  at  last  brought  to  a  sncoeaaftd 
issue.   It  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that,  alter 
every  other  obstacle  was  removed,  the  unwiningM*  of  I 
Haiy  Beatrice  to  renoonoe  her  tong-cheiisbed  deiin  of 
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■pending  lior  dsje  inacaiTent,ibr  the  silu  of  »  nnim, 
however  Bplendid,  with  a  man  whom  she  bad  never 
seen,  and  of  whffln  she  knew  nothing  hnt  that  he  was 
twenty-five  years  older  than  herself,  was  overcome.  She 
wept  bitterly,  and  yielded  at  last  only  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  her  mother,  whom  she  had  never 
ventured  to  disobey.  The  marmge  was  solemnized  on 
the  30tb  September,  1673,  the  £arl  of  Peterhorongh 
officiating  as  proxy  for  the  royal  brid^room.  Haay 
arrived  in  England  on  the  21st  of  November,  and  met 
her  husband  at  Dover,  whither  he  had  gone  to  welcome 
her  to  her  future  home. 

James  was  delighted  with  his  young  bride.  Her  first 
impressions  of  him  were  different.  Miss  Strickland 
says :  "  Mary  Beatrice  in  after  years  acknowledged  that 
she  did  not  like  her  lord  at  first.  What  girl  of  fifteen 
ever  did  like  a  Bponseflve-and-twenty  years  her  senior  i" 
James  had  onoi^  good  sense  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
childish  averaion  which  she  could  not  conceal,  and 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  affection. 
Her  aversion,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  very  long-lived. 
They  were  married  over  again  in  person  that  night  hy 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Mar>-  Beatrice  was  received  with  great  fimnir  by  the 
king  her  brother-in-law,  who  continued  to  treat  her 
with  much  kindness  to  the  end  of  his  life.  She  said  of 
him  in  ^ter  years :  "He  was  always  kind  to  me,  and 
was  so  truly  amiable  md  good-natured  that  I  loved  him 
veiy  much,  even  before  I  became  attached  to  my  lord 
the  Duke  of  York."  Bat  shc^was,  on  her  arrival,  the 
object  of  a  very  difi^rent  fedins  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  generally.  We  shall  here  have  recourse  to  Hiss 
Stricklwd's  own  words  :  "  The  reception  of  the  yoathfnl 
duchess,  on  her  first  appearance  at  Whitehall,  was  truly 
flattering,  as  she  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  affec- 
tion and  distinction  by  their  Mtyesties,  and  with  much 
respect  by  the  great  ladies  of  the  court  and  all  the  royal 
P*rty ;  yet,  observes  Lord  Peterborough,  '  clouds  hung 
hea^  upon  the  brows  of  many  others,  who  had  a  mind 
to  punish  what  they  conld  not  prevent.'  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  tiling  to  be  more  unpopolu-  tlian  the  mar- 
riage of  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  with  a 
Catholic  princess.  The  disapprobation  of  parliament 
had  been  loudly,  but  fmitlessly,  expressed.  The  ribald 
political  rhymesters,  who  had  already  assailed  James 
with  a  variety  of  disgusting  Iambus  on  the  subject  of 
his  Italian  iJliance,  were  preparing  to  aim  their  coarse 
shafts  at  his  bride ;  but,  when  ^e  appeared,  her  youth, 
her  innoceniM,  and  surpassing  loveliness,  disarmed  even 
their  nuUignity ;  they  found  do  point  for  attack.  From 
others  the  young  duchess  received  the  most  unbounded 
homage.  King  Charles  ordered  a  silver  medal  to  be 
struck  in  honour  of  his  brother's  marriage,  in  which 
half-length  portraits  of  James  and  his  bride  appear,  face 
to  face,  'tike  Philip  and  Maiy  on  a  shilling.'  The 
ilisparity  in  their  age  is  strikingly  apparent,  for,  though 
the  royal  admiral  was  still  in  the  meridian  pride  of 
manhood,  and  reckoned  at  that  time  one  of  the  finest 
men  in  his  brother's  court,  his  handsome  but  sternly- 
marked  lineaments  are  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the 
Mjftness  of  contour,  delicate  features,  and  almotit  infan- 
tine expression  of  his  yonthful  consort,  that  no  one 
would  lake  them  for  husband  and  wife  The  dress  of 
the  young  dnchess  is  arranged  with  classical  simplicity, 
and  her  hair  negligently  bound  up  with  a  fillet,  over 
which  the  rich  profusion  of  ringlets  &I1  negligently,  as 
if  with  the  weight  of  their  own  luxuriance,  on  either 
side  her  face,  and  shade  her  graceful  throat  and  bosom. 
Aa  this  princess  was  of  that  order  of  beauty  to  which 
the  taste  awarded  the  palm,  and  her  natural 

charms  were  nnmarred  by  vanity  or  affectation,  she 
excited  boundlen  admiration  in  the  court  of  Charles  II., 
where  it  was  hoped  that  the  purity  of  her  manners  and 
morals  would  have  a  reatraining  and  beneficial  effect" 

Mary  Bottrice  had  been  accompanied  to  England 
hy  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  who  left  her 
ID  BtHnetbiiw  mm  than  a  month.  She  felt  the  lepara- 


tiim  Utteriy;  hnt  she  was  now  bcsinnhog  to  beerane 
reconciled  to  the  aodety  of  her  huwaud,  for  whom  she 
was  gradually  Imbibing  an  affection  which,  as  she  her- 
self uid  after  she  was  a  widow,  "  increased  with  every 
year  that  they  lived  together,  and  received  no  interrup- 
tion to  the  end  of  his  life."  Her  fondness  for  him 
beoamc  such,  she  said,  "  as  to  amount  to  an  engrosung 
passion  which  interfered  with  her  spiritual  duties  for 
she  tboi^ht  more  of  pleasing  him  thui  of  serving  her 
Ood;  and  that  it  was  sinful  for  any  one  to  lore  an 
earthly  creature  as  she  had  loved  her  husband,  but  that 
her  fault  brought  its  own  punishment  in  the  pain  she 
suffered  at  discovering  that  she  was  not  the  exclusive 
object  of  his  r^ard."  This  last  allusion  Miss  Strickland 
thus  explains: — "James  had  unhappily  formed  babita 
and  connexions  disgraceful  to  himself,  and  inimical  to 
the  peace  of  his  youQifat  consort.  His  conduct  with 
several  of  the  married  ladies  of  the  eoart,  and  even 
with  those  in  her  own  household,  afforded  great  cause 
for  scandal ;  and  of  course  there  were  busy  tongues, 
eager  to  whisper  every  story  of  the  kind  to  bis  bride. 
If  Mary  Beatrice  had  been  a  few  years  older  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  slie  would  have  understood  the  value 
of  her  own  churns^  and.  Instead  of  aasuling  her  faitUew 
lord  with  tears  and  pasdonate  reproaches,  she  wonid 
have  endeavoured  to  win  him  from  her  rivals  by  the 
gnuieful  arts  of  ci4>tivation,  for  which  she  was  well 
qualified.  James  was  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  flattered 
by  her  jealousy;  be  treated  her  with  unbounded 
indulgence,  as  she  herself  acknowledged ;  but  there 
was  so  little  difference  in  age  between  her  and  his 
eldest  daughter,  that  he  appears  only  to  have  regarded 
her  aa  a  fhll-grown  child,  or  a  plaything,  till  the  moral 
dignity  of  her  character  became  developed  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  he  learned  to  look  up  to  her  with 
that  admiration  and  respect  which  her  virtues :  were 
calculated  to  excite.  This  triumph  was  not  easily  or 
quickly  won ;  many  a  heart-ache  and  many  a  trial  bad 
Man  Beatrice  to  endure  before  that  arrived." 

iuxy'B  first  child,  a  daughter,  was  bom  on  the  10th 
Jan.  1676.  She  had  the  child  privatdy  baptized  a  few 
hours  after  its  birth,  sccording  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  but  Charles,  when  he  wss  informed 
of  it,  disregarding  her  tears  and  expostulations,  (for  she 
was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  having  been  the  means 
of  incurring  a  sacril^e  through  the  reiteration  of  the 
baptismal  saerament,)  ordered  tiie  little  princess  to  be 
home  with  all  due  Bolemmty  to  the  Chapel-royal,  and  bad 
her  christened  there  by  a  Protestant  bishop,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Elngland.  She  was  call^ 
Catharina  Laura,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Queen  and 
theDuchesBof  Modena.  Her  first  baptism  waskeptapro- 
found  secret,  and  was  only  divulged  by  Mary  Beatrice 
herself,  many  years  after,  to  the  Nuns  of  Cbaillot.  This 
child  died  at  the  age  of  ten  months. 

A  second  daughter  was  bomonUiel8thAngast,1676, 
which  only  lived  to  be  five  years  old. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  on  the  eve  of  her  third  confine- 
ment, when  her  husband's  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  was 
married  to  the  IMnce  of  Orange.  She  was  present  in 
the  princess's  l>ed-chamber,  when  this  event — so  fatal  to 
the  fortunes  of  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  children — 
was  solemnized.  A  jest  of  King  Cliarles  on  the  occa^ 
sion  is  worth  repeating.  It  would  have  been  more 
pleaaUig,  bad  it  been  less  literally  true— less  snggwtjve 
of  the  existence  even  then  of  feelings  and  hopes,  which 
were  afterwards  so  signally  displayed.  He  bade  the 
Bishop  of  London  "  makeluwt«  with  the  ceremony,  lest 
his  sister  should  be  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  mean- 
time, and  so  spoil  the  marriage."  Three  days  after- 
wards the  hoy  whom  his  majesty  had  thus  merrily 
anticipated  was  bom.  But  he  died  of  small  pox  when 
little  more  than  a  month  old,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  to  the  inexpressible  gnef  of 
bis  parents,  to  whom  his  loss  proved  in  every  a^iect  of 
it  an  irreurahte  caUmity. 

Mary  Beatrice  continued  always  on  very  friendly 
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ienns  with  Juhm's  dauglitera  hj  his  first  wife.   Before  j 
the  Prineeiw  of  Orange  had  been  lonp  married,  report*  | 
rMcfaed  England  which  Roggestod  doubts  of  her  happi- 
new  in  her  married  state,  and  Mary  Beatri<*  det«r 
mined,  with  the  permiauon  of  the  king  and  her  husband,  \ 
to  pay  her  a  viait  ineognito,  accompanied  by  the  Prin-  \ 
csu  Anne.    The  feelings  which  led  to  thli  Tleit  are 
thoa  pleHlnglj  deKribcd  hj  Miw  Strickland  :  "  The  j 
tmoBtentatious  manner  in  which  the  dnchess  visfaed  to  i 
make  her  Tidt  to  her  Btep^laughter,  the  PrinceaB  of 
Orange,  proves  that  it  was  simply  for  the  Mtisftetion  of 
weing  her,  and  giring  her  the  comfort  of  her  Bister's 
society,  unrestrained  by  any  of  the  form^  and  htignlng 
eeremoniala  which  royal  etiquette  wonld  hare  imposed 
upon  all  parties,  if  she  had  appeared  in  her  own  cha- 
racter.  Considering  the  extreme  youth  of  the  three 
ladies,  the  affectionate  terms  on  which  they  had  always 
llred  together,  and  the  conjugal  infelicity  of  the  lately 
wedded  Princess  of  Orange  at  that  time,  her  sicknexs 
and  dejection,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Mary 
Beatrice  undertook  this  expedition  with  the  Princess 
Anne,  in  consequence  of  some  prirate  communication 
from  the  pining  invalid,  expressive  of  her  anxious 
desire  to  sec  them,  and  confide  to  them  some  of  the 
trials  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  her  heart  in  that 
uncongenial  land  of  strangers." 

Theviaitwasa  short,  though  apparently  an  agreeable 
one,  and  Mary  Beatrice  returned,  after  a  few  days'  stay 
at  ihe  Hague,  to  find  her  lord  vainly  attempting  to 
grapple  with  Uie  fleree  atotm  whidi  had  anikienly  arisen 
io  England,  and  which  was  got  np  for  Ua  destruction, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Popiah  Plot. 


POPULAR  TEAB-BOOK. 

October  17. — St.  Etheli«da,wlid  it  eommemorated  on 
this  day  in  the  Ealendar  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
the  daughter  of  Anna  and  Heriswitlia,  King  Mid  Qaean 
of  East  Anglia,  and  bom  at  Eznit^,  theti  the  capital 
of  that  kingdom — now  a  little  village  in  a  detached 
part  of  Bufiblk,  that  lies  like  an  island  in  Uie  eastern 
portion  of  Cambridgcehire.  She  eariy  embraeed  a  reso- 
lution of  perpetual  virginity.  She  was  twice  wedded ; 
first  to  Tonbert,  Prince  of  the  Oirvii.'and  some  years 
after  his  decease,  to  Egftid,  King  of  Morthnmberland : 
but  both  her  marriages  were  merely  nominal.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  Egfrid  became  convinced  that  his  union 
with  Ethelreda  was  not  for  the  iiappiness  of  either  ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  her  earnest  prayers  and  tears, 
he  gave  his  reluctant  consent  to  her  taking  the  veil 
under  his  aunt,  St.  Ebbe,  at  Coldingham.  She  had 
not,  however,  long  taken  up  her  abode  in  that  convent, 
when  she  received  intelligence  that  the  king  was  about 
to  bring  her  back  by  force  to  his  palace.  The  veuemble 
Ebbe  advised  immediate  flight ;  and,  with  two  female 
companions,  the  Virgin  Queen  set  forth  on  her  pilgrim- 
age. Crossing  the  Humber,  she  oune  to  Wintringham, 
and  renuuned  for  some  time  in  a  neighbonring  village, 
which  the  historiaii  calls  Alftluk  Hence,  sajw  the 
legend,  she  proceeded  toothward  through  Lincolnshire, 
till,  weaiy  with  her  joamey,  she  sat  down  in  a  pleasant 
nook,  and  fell  asleep.  She  had  placed  her  pilgrim's 
staff  at  her  head,  and,  on  waking,  found  it  haci  grown 
into  a  shady  tree,  and  had  protected  her,  daring  her 
rqMsi^  fh>m  the  of  the  son.  At  length  she  arrived 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  had  been  settled  on  her  by 
her  first  husband ;  and  here,  gathering  around  her  a 
l>and  of  devoted  maidens,  she  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  Abbey  which  became  afterwards  so  illustrious. 
She  built  a  church  for  their  devotions ;  the  fame  of  the 
establishment  spread  far  and  wide;  and,  finally,  in 
the  year  S78,  she  commenced  the  boUding  of  a  monas- 
tery, upon  which  she  wpaat  all  that  she  poeseased.  St 
Wilfrid,  on  hearing  of  the  progresa  that  the  new  Abbey 
WIS  making,  hastnied  to  Bij,  and  gave  Alibatial  eon- 


eeeration  to  St.  Ethelreda.  Henceforth  her  Mfe  wa* 
peace.  She  dcliiirhted  in  becoming  the  servant  of 
al! ;  preceding  them  in  nothing  but  in  ti  e  painfnl 
march,  by  which  they  sought  to  enter  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  At  length  she  was  seised  with  the  com- 
plaint  that  was  to  terminate  her  earthly  existence.  It 
was  a  punfnl  swelling  of  the  neck,  and,  Rhe  acknow- 
ledged, a  just  punishment  for  the  pride  she  had  formerly 
taken  in  wearing  necklaeea.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
June,  678,  after  having  called  the  whole  congregation 
about  her,  and  received  the  Holy  Eucharist,  she  went, 
says  her  biographer,  "  from  the  desert  of  this  world, 
with  angels  for  her  companions,  into  the  joys  of  that 
which  is  to  come."  On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  in 
the  same  year,  her  remains  were  translated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  St.  Wilfrid  and  many  others,  from  their  ttm- 
poraiy  resting-place,  to  their  more  durable  shrine  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mair,  which  Sl  Ethelreda  had  herself 
built :  and  there,  according  to  the  Monkish  historians, 
they  became  illustrious  by  a  long  series  of  miracles. 

St.  Ethelreda's  name  by  abbreviation  became  cor^ 
nipted  to  Auldry,  or  Audry,  by  which  latter  she  is  still 
denominated  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  As  at  the  fhir  held  at 
this  place,  much  ordinary  but  showy  lace  was  usually 
Bold,  St.  Audry's  hue  soon  was  proverbial,  and  from  that 
cause  tandry,  a  corruption  of  St.  Audry,  haa  become 
a  common  expression  to  denote  not  only  lace,  bnt 
any  other  part  of  female  apparel,  which  is  more  gaudy 
in  appearance  than  remarkable  foi'  ita  real  quality  and 
nine. 

Oetober  18.— jFtJSt  of  St  ttoSe- 
TMi  ^tostle  is  supposed  to  have  put  off  mortality 
abont  A.D.  70,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
His  fesUval  waa  first  instituted  i^n.  1180.   It  is  cele- 
brated by  die  Church  of  England. 

OLD  CnsTOMS, 

Drake  says  in  hla  "  Eboracum"  tliat  St  Luke's  day  is 
known  in  York  by  the  name  of  whip-dog-day,  from  a 
strange  usage  that  school-boys  have  there  of  whipping 
all  the  dogs  that  ore  seen  in  the  streets  on  that  festival. 
This  cruel  practjce  is  said  with  some  probability  lobe  in 
memory-  of  the  following  circunnitaDce.  A  priest  who 
was  celebrating  Mass  in  one  of  the  churches  of  York, 
unfortunately  dropped  the  consecrated  wafer,  which  was 
Buddeoly  snatched  up  and  swallowed  by  a  dog.  The  ani- 
mal wait  instantly  killed,  and  a  persecution  inflicted  upon 
the  canine  race  thronghoat  the  city.  The  same  writer 
remarkt), A  fair  is  always  kept  in  M  ickle  Oate,  York, 
on  Sl  Luke's  day,  for  all  sorts  of  small  warea.  It  is 
commonly  called  Dish-Fair,  from  the  great  quantity  <^ 
wooden  diBhcs,  ladies,  ic.  brought  to  it  There  is  aa 
old  custom  used  at  this  fair  of  bearing  a  wooden  ladle 
in  a  sling  on  two  stangs  about  it,  carried  by  four  sturdy 
labourets,  and  each  labourer  was  formerly  supported  by 
another.  This,  without  doubt,  is  a  ridicule  on  the 
meanness  of  the  wares  brought  to  this  fair,  small  bene- 
fit accruing  to  the  labourers  at  it" 

October  21,  is  the  anniversary  of  the  aiTTLB  or  Tu- 
FALOAA,  which  was  fought  on  this  day,  1805,  between  the 
English  and  the  combined  fleets  of  Prance  and  Spain. 
In  tliis  dreadful  engagement,  which  lasted  four  hours, 
twenty  sail  of  the  enemy  were  sunk  or  destroyed,  and 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  the  French  commander-in-chie( 
and  two  Spanish  admirals  were  made  prisoners.  The 
British  force  consisted  of  twenty-seven,  and  that  of  the 
enemy  of  thirty-three,  sail  of  the  line  —  eighteen  of 
which  were  French  and  fifteen  Spanish.  The  gallant 
Nelson  was  wounded  about  the  middle  of  the  action, 
and  died  nearly  at  its  close. 

October  25.— Criflptn't  Das. 

The  name  of  this  saint  has  a  place  in  the  Chnrch 
of  England  I^lendar.  The  Latins  commemorata  him 
in  coiynnetion  with  StCris^nfMi.  These  holy  penons 
were  brothen  of  noUe  fmHj,  and  bont  at  Borne,  whence 
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(a.1).  808)  they  tisr^ed  to  SoleeoQs  In  France,  to  pro- 
pagate the  Chtiatian  faith ;  and  because,  like  St.  Paul, 
they  vould  not  be  chargeable  to  others  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  "  worked  with  their  hands  ia  the  night, 
making  shoes."  Success  attended  their  ntisaiooary  endea- 
Toun,  but  it  was  unliappily  of  but  short  duration.  No 
sooner  did  the  governor  of  the  town  ("  the  most  implaca- 
ble enemy  to  the  Clmstian  name,"}  hear  of  it  than  he 
summoned  the  saintly  brethren  to  his  tribnn^.  Butter 
relates  that  "  they  were  victorious  over  this  most  in- 
human judge,  by  the  patience  and  constancy  with  which 
they  bore  the  most  cruel  torments,  and  finished  their 
course  by  the  sword."  "  It  is  difficult,"  says  Brady, "  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  Kentish  tradition,  that 
they  were  buried  near  Lydd,  which  is,  however,  the 
popuhur  belief  of  that  neighbonriiood ;  and  a  heap  of 
stones  on  the  beach,  near  a  spot  called  Btonk'b  End, 
is  to  this  day  shown  as  the  place  of  their  interment." 
These  saints,  on  account  of  the  trade  they  had  recourse 
to  at  Soisaons,  hare  been  selected  as  the  patrons  of  shoe- 
making. 

In  an  old  romance,  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Crispin 
is  represented  as  having  exercised  the  above  "  art  and 
mystery,"  and  thence  is  supposed  to  be  derived  tbe 
expression  of  the  Oentle  Craft,  as  applied  to  it. 

In  tbe  sixth  century  a  great  church  was  built,  under 
the  invocation  of  9S.  Crispin  and  Orispinian,  and 
their  shrine  vaa  richly  adorned.  So  popular,  indeed, 
were  they  in  mediieval  times,  that  in  France,  as  well  as 
in  this  country,  they  were  not  only  considered  as  the 
patrons  of  the  dioemakers,  but  that  two  societies  were 
established,  bearing  the  titles  of  Fnre»  Cordonnier»— 
Brother  Shoemakers — the  one  under  the  protection  of 
St.  Crispin,  the  other  of  his  martyred  brother;  the 
produce  of  whose  labours  was  paid  into  a  common 
stock,  to  furnish  necessaries  for  the  support  of  the 
monks  of  each  society,  and  the  surplus  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Hone  remarks  tbat^  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
St.  Crispin's  is  a  day  of  "  feasting  and  jollity"  among 
tbe  present  race  of  shoemakers. 

On  this  festival,  a.i>.  1415,  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Agincourt  was  fought  between  the  English,  under  King 
Henry  v.,  and  the  French,  under  the  constable  d'Albret. 
The  French  had  a  force  which,  if  prudently  conducted, 
was  sufficient  to  trample  down  the  English  in  the  open 
field.  HeniT  had  not,  if  we  may  believe  some  writers, 
more  than  the  tenth  of  the  French  king's  numbers ; 
and,  besides  this,  his  men  were  worn  out  with  sickness, 
and  in  want  of  many  necessaries.  The  French  were  led 
on  by  able  generals,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  pro- 
visions. The  English  archers,  aB  at  Creasy,  let  fly  a 
shower  of  arrows,  which  did  great  execution.  A  quan- 
tity of  rain  had  fallen ;  and  the  clayey  nature  of  tbe 
soil  greatly  hindered  and  perplexed  the  French  troops. 
The  field  was  too  small  to  allow  them  room  ;  the 
English  archers  taking  their  battle-axes,  and,  assisted 
by  the  men-at-arms,  fell  in  among  them,  and  the  rout 
was  soon  general.  It  was  the  greatest  victory  that  the 
English  ever  gained  in  France.  There  were  ten  thou- 
sand slain,  and  fourteen  thousand  prisoners;  among  both 
of  these  irere  several  noblemeD>  and  others  of  great 
reputation.  The  English  only  lost  few  men,  and  Uie 
Duke  of  York.  Henry  returned  to  England  by  way  of 
Dover,  the  crowd  plunged  into  tbe  waves  to  meet  him, 
and  the  conqueror  was  carried  in  their  arms  from  bin 
vessel  to  the  beach.  The  road  to  London  exhibited  one 
triumphal  procession.  The  lords,  commons,  and  clergy, 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens,  conducted  him  into 
the  capital ;  tapestry,  representing  the  deeds  of  his 
auoestors,  lined  the  walls  of  the  houses;  pageants  were 
erected  in  the  streets;  sweet  wines  ran  in  the  conduits; 
bands  of  children,  (wtefully  arranged,  sang  his  praise ; 
and  the  whole  population  seemed  intoxicated  with  joy. 
Shakspeare  has  given  a  speech  to  Henry  V.,  before 
this  memorable  engagement,  will  mark  the  Fes- 
tival of  St.  Crispin  to  the  end  of  time. 


This  day  in  called  the  Feast  of  CrispisBt 

He  that  outUvet  this  day,  and  comet  home  BafOf 

'Will  Etand  a-tip-toe  when  this  da;  is  named, 

And  rouie  him  ut  the  name  of  CriKpian. 

Ue  that  shuU  live  this  day,  and  s«e  old  age, 

WiU  yearly,  ou  the  vi^il,  feast  hia  friends, 

.\iid  say.  To-morrow  is  St.  Crispian. 

Then  will  he  strip  liis  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars. 

Old  men  for^t ;  yet  shall  not  nil  forget. 

But  they'll  remember  with  advantages, 

What  feats  they  did  thiit  day.   Then  shall  onr  namei, 

Familiar  in  their  mouth  as  household  words, — 

Hariy  the  Kin^,  Bedford  and  Kieter, 

W arwick  and  Talbot,  SidisbuTy  and  Glo'ster,— 

lie  in  their  flowing  cups  fretli^  remembrred. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  nn : 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by 

Frtmi  this  dity  to  the  ending  of  the  woild. 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  lemeiubcred 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers ; 

For  he,  to-day,  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Sltall  bo  my  brother;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  ; 

And  gentlemea  m  England,  now  a-h«d. 

Shall  think  themadves  acdiraed,  they  were  not  hem ; 

And  hold  their  manhoodi  cheap,  while  any  ipealu 

That  fiauf^  with  as  upon  St.  Orispu's  1)^.^ 


ISABELLA  MORGAN ;  OR,  RICH  AND  POOR. 

It  so  happened,  that  IsabelU  Morgan,  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, although  one  of  three  daughters,  was  at  this  Ume 
her  lather's  sole  companion ;  and,  delighted  at  all  sea- 
sons to  be  with  him,  her  pleasure  in  his  society  wad  still 
enhanced  by  a  little  feeling  of  pride  that  she  was  now 
really  naefnl ;  and  that  on  her  punctuality  and  skill  de- 
pended the  comfort  of  his  tea  and  breakfast,  and  that 
papa  would  be  quite  lonely  without  her  all  the  evening. 
So  impressed  was  she  with  her  own  responsibility  for 
bis  amusement,  or  so  eager  to  share  all  her  thoughts  and 
fancies  with  this  kind  and  cheerful  father,  that  he  had 
soldom  hud  aside  his  pen  or  book  for  half  a  minute, 
bofore  she  would  begin  the  recital  of  some  momtn.Q;'.s 
adveuture,  or  open  upon  some  astonishing  subject  with 
"  Papa,  I  wonder  whether  ....!"  or,  "  Papa,  don't  you 
wonder  why  .  .  .  .T'  But  her  doubts  and  embarrasMnents 
were  seldom  very  important  or  perplexing :  the  wonder- 
ment was  spoken  the  moment  it  aroue  in  her  mind,  and, 
if  capable  of  any  rational  solution  at  all,  was  soon  quieted 
by  her  father's  sagacious  replies.  Not  lio  on  this  present 
evening:  daylight  had  faded  away,  though  caudles  and 
teiirtime  had  not  arrived.  Mr.  Morgan  laid  aside  his 
pen,  and  drew  near  the  small  eummor-fire  by  which  bis 
daughter  was  seatod  on  a  low  footstool,  expecting  from 
her  some  merry  remark  or  grave  surmise,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  their  usual  chat ;  but  she  seemed  really  con- 
sidering some  great  matter,  as  a  full  minute  passed,  and 
yet  she  spoke  not. 

Mr.  Morgan  therefore  roused  her  by  begginj?,  when 
her  reverie  was  over,  that  he  might  be  favoured  with 
knowing  what  opinion  she  had  formed  of  men  and 
manners. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  men,  papa,"  she  replied ;  "  that  is, 
of  women,  which  'u  all  tbe  same,  1  suppose ;  and  of  their 
manners,  too,  or  something  more  than  mauneni.  It  Ims 
puzzled  me  very  often  lately ;  and  I  have  tried  not  to 
think  about  it:  but  I  went  to  Susan  Parker's  todny. 
and  talked  to  her  and  her  sister,  and  it  came  to  n'le 
again  stronger  than  ever — I  most  tell  you,  and  hear 
what  yon  say  about  it ;— bnt  it  is  something  bo  strange, 
it  seems  inmost  wicked:— Do  you  know,  papa,  1  can't 
help  thinking  that  the  rich  people  are  better  than  the 
poor  I" 

Mr.  Morgan  had  had  a  harassing  day  of  businCf^H ;  ho 
had  just  finished  all  the  unpleasant  letters  which  he  waH 
to  send  by  to-morrow's  post,  and  he  knew  he  mii:^t  de- 
vote two  or  three  honra  before  bed-time  te  sermon- 
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yriting.  He  wouM  therefore  have  been  better  pleaaed 
if  his  daughter's  medilatiooB  had  turned  on  her  garden, 
or  her  pony,  or  her  chickcnn ;  or  eves  if  she  had  desired 
to  talk  to  him  about  her  nevrstraw  bonnet,  or  on  any  other 
immaterial  subject ;  for  he  bad  hoped  to  rest  his  mind 
as  well  as  his  eyes  in  this  dim  hour  of  twilight ;  and  a 
little  frivolous  chat  with  those  they  love  is  the  best  re- 
freshment to  sensible  hard-working  men  of  busy  habits. 
It  is  only  those  who  lead  idle  lives,  or  whwe  daily  em- 
ploymenttt  bring  with  them  no  wear  of  intellect,  who 
like,  if  they  hare  any  minds  at  all,  to  exercise  them  in 
serious  discussion  around  their  own  fire-sides. 

But  Mc.  Morgan  saw  that  his  daughter  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  she  had  started ;  and  he  knew 
that  often,  when  the  young  are  eagerly  seeking  counsel 
or  sympathy  in  their  mental  troubles,  a  cold  i^trfnder, 
or  an  ill-timed  jest,  will  close  up  the  open  heart,  which, 
half  in  pride,  and  half  in  shame,  resolves  to  make  no 
more  unvalued  confidences.  He  therefore  kindly  pre- 
ared  to  follow  his  daughter's  lead  :  but,  not  knowing 
ow  far  she  meant  to  push  her  researches  this  evening, 
he  merely  aaid,  "  My  dear  Isabella,  they  orv,  and  they 
w  not:  the  rich  are  seldom  hung  or  trauBported  for 
their  crimes,  but  you  must  be  aware  of  the  dlmrenco  of 
their  temptations.  Among  the  rich,  I  suppose,  yon  would 
include  such  as  onraelTes,  iriio  inhabit  two  parlours  and 
a  study,  and  keep  a  pony  carriage ;— you  mean,  in  fact, 
all  who  are  above  want,  and  who  hold  a.  place  in  societyT' 
Yes ;  Isabella  meant  to  pass  amongat  the  rich, — her 
case  oUierwise  would  Ml  to  the  ground^— ao  she  agreed 
to  be  numbered  amongst  the  ve^thj,  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  I  know,  papa,  that  the  poor  have  great  temptations 
which  we  never  feel ;  particularly  as  to  dishonesty,  and 
poaching,  and  drunkenness,  and  all  those  sort  of  things; 
and  they  have  not  such  good  examples  and  instructions 
as  we  have  from  their  childhood ;  so  our  principles 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  much  better  than  theirs ;  and  I 
am  sure  much  more  must  be  expected  from  us  in  many 
ways.  lJut  that  is  not  what  I  mean ;  it  seems  to  me 
thoy  have  not  the  same  feelings  and  adections  that  we 
have ;  and  that  is  what  puzzles  me  : — natural  affection, 
surely,  ought  to  l>e  the  same  in  alt, — that  cannot 
depend  on  education.  Yet,  since  1  have  seen  more  of 
the  poor  lately,  now  I  am  the  only  one  at  home,  it  does 
seem  to  me  ttuA  they  don't  love  their  parents,  and  bro- 
thers, and  sisters,  as  we  do :  that  they  are  always  think- 
ing first  of  themselves,  and  are  not  at  all  ashamed  of  it; . 
and  it  comes  into  my  head  very  often,  that  they  cannot 
be  bom  with  the  same  feelings  that  we  have,  for  our ; 
love  comes  so  naturally ;  but  then,  again,  jl  seems 
wicked  to  think  we  are  really  superior  to  Uie  rest  of  our 
bUow-creatures  because  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
better  off  in  the  world.   I  wish  I  knew  the  truth  1" 

The  tears  that  came  into  her  eyes  showed  bowseriously 
her  mind  was  perplexed,  and  her  father  applied  himself 
to  satisfy  ber  as  well  as  he  could : — 

"  There  i.i  nothing  wicked  in  your  feelings,  my  dear. 
The  condition  of  the  world,  of  ourselves,  and  our  fellow- 
creatures,  is  a  subject  full  of  perplexiti^,  daily  and 
hourly  increasing  to  a  thoughtful  disposition,  which  can 
only  be  solved  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  patience.  The 
fuequalities  of  our  stations,  when  they  first  strike  a 
young  mind,  appear  an  overwhelming  difiiculty.  It  is 
natural  to  fL-cl,  ^Vhat  am  I,  and  what  are  my  fiimily  and 
friends,  that  wc  should  enjoy  plenty  and  comfort,  and 
lei:£urti  all  day  long  to  do  what  wo  please, — amusement 
when  we  are  well,  and  attendance  when  we  are  sick, — 
while  a  much  laiger  proportion  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
by  some  of  whom  we  are  idways  surrounded,  have  none 
of  Uiese  blessings  in  their  full  extent,  and  many  are 
daily  suffering  from  the  want  of  all  i  But  this  view  of 
the  case  is  not  exactly  what  yon  mean  to  bring  before 
me  now :  though  I  dare  say  it  is  a  thought  that  has  aflen 
floated  through  your  mind." 

Isabella  conCwsed  that  it  had. 

"  Yon  see,"  said  her  &ther  kindly, "  your  diffiddt^ 


are  not  so  very  strange  and  shocking,  alnce  l-ean  gnesa 
at  some  without  your  telling- me.  But  now  let  me  hear 
what  you  met  with  partiealsurly  to^ay  at  Susan  Parker's 
to  distress  yon  more.  She  is  a  good,  respectable  young 
woman,  and  a  favourable  sample  of  her  own  class.  She 
seems  recovering  notr,  and  is  getting  over  the  loss  of  her 
baby,  I  hoper 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Isabella,  rather  ai^rily,  "she  gets 
over  that  very  well  I  You  know,  papa,  her  baby  and 
Eliza's  were  bom  just  at  the  same  t^e,  five  weeks  ago ; 
and  the  day  after  Maria  went  away  to  stay  with  her,  I 
walked  up  to  Susan  Parker>  about  the  gruel  and  the 
baby-clothes,  and  she  was  very  well,  she  said ;  and  I  saw 
her  and  her  baby ;  and  her  sister  from  Cobden  was 
come  to  nurse  her.  I  thought  how  comfortable  they 
must  be  together,  for  Maria  was  so  delighted  to  go  to 
Eliza,  and  I  know  the  last  time  they  wanted  it  very 
much,  if  you  would  have  consented  ;  and  they  were  so 
glad  when  you  said  Eliza  might  have  her  now.  And 
Susan  Parker  has  two  other  little  children  nearly  the 
age  of  Eliza's;  and,  altogether,  I  thought  it  must  be 
just  as  they  were  at  Coldwell,  only,  of  course,  every- 
thing smaller  and  poorer:  so  I  said  to  Snsanl^^er, 
'  How  glad  you  must  be  that  your  fkther  and  mother 
can  spare  your  sister  to  come  to  you  now;  I  hope  she 
will  be  able  to  stay  a  good  while.'  Mrs.  Parker  did  not 
seem  to  think  much  of  the  pleasure  of  it,  but  she  did 
say, — '  Yes,  'tis  a  very  good  thing  as  I  can  have  her ;  I 
could  not  get  along  without  somebody ;  and  she's  very 
handy,  and  it  comes  cheaper  than  a  regular  woman ; 
but  I  hope  by  next  week  1  shall  be  able  to  do  without 
her.'  I  thought  she  was  quite  ungracious ;  but  her  sLster 
did  not  appear  at  all  hurt,  and  said  she  hoped  so  too,  for 
slie  seemed  getting  on  quite  nicely :  and  so,  I  thought 
again,  it  must  be  only  their  way  of  wisliing  each  other 
well.  Now  you  know,  papa,  a  few  days  afterwards  poor 
Susan  caught  cold,  and  was  dangerously  ill,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  her  baby  died,  and  I  did  not  see  them 
agfun  till  this  morning,  when  you  sent  me  about  the 
broth.  She  was  very  w«tk  and  pooriy,  and  was  sitting 
by  the  fire,  with  a  blanket  wmpi^  round  her ;  and  her 
sister  was  there  too.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  | 
about  the  baby,  but  she  inquired  after  Eliza's ;  and  when 
1  told  her  it  was  very  well,  she  said,  'I'm  ghid  of  it ; 
'twould  be  a  sad  job,  1  dare  say,  for  Mrs.  Dawson  to  bare 
lost  it :'  and  tJien  I  said,  I  was  very  eorry  for  her,  bnt  1 
hoped  she  would  not  grieve  much  about  It,— witbout 
quite  thinking  .what  1  was  saying;  and  it  struck  me  j 
directly  I  was  very  unfeeling  to  talk  in  that  way,  when  the 
poor  child  had  not  been  buried  a  week.  But  she  said  | 
directly, '  No,  miss,  I  don't  grieve  for  it  now — it  seemed  I 
hard  to  part  with  it  at  first, — but  the  poor  little  baby  is 
out  of  all  its  troubles,  and,  as  my  husband  says,  *Us  » 
folly  to  lake  on  now,— for  God  will  provide  for  it  better 
thim  we  could.  'Taint  the  same  with  us  as  'tis  with 
gentlefolks.'  To  be  sure,  she  seemed  ready  to  cry ;  bo 
perhaps  she  did  feel  more  than  she  acknowledged : —  '| 
but,  as  to  her  slHter  Sally,  she  said,  downright,  that 
'twas  a  blessed  thing  when  the  poor  baby  was  taken,  for 
it  was  so  terrifying  the  lost  two  nights,  nobody  could 
get  a  wink  of  sleep.  Well,  after  this,  I  scarcely  knew 
how  to  talk  to  them;  they  took  everything  bo  differently  . 
from  wliat  I  expected  :  but  I  thought  I  must  be  right  ^  . 
last,  when  I  said  to  Sally,  'How  very  fortunate  it  was 
that  you  were  not  gone  before  Susan  was  taken  so  much  I 
worse, — how  sorry  you  would  have  been  if  you  had  left  ' 
her  too  soon  !'  Ho  Sally  said  directly,  '  Yes  'twas  a 
vciy  lucky  thing  for  she,-  as  the  carrier  could  not  take 
me  the  day  before ;— I  don't  know  iriiat  she  would  have  i 
done,  poor  soul !  I  sat  np  with  her  three  nightfl>  and 
nobody  to  help  me ;  but  a  neighbour,  now  and  then,  came 
in  for  an  hour  or  so, — and  then  she  was  always  wanting 
something  or  another  I  I've  hod  no  rest  day  nor  night ! 
— so  many  fancies  to  be  sure  I  Aa  soon  as  she'd  got 
one  tiling,  'twer'n't  right, — she  must  have  something 
else  !  And  one  day  she  was  not  quite  in  her  mind,  and 
she  kept  calling  out  every  minute  to  send  for  her  hu»-  ' 
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l>aiid;— she  wantcd/u'Tn/  'Lord  bless  jou/ says  I,  'Susan, 
do  hold  jour  tongue,  and  don't  keep  on  bo  ! — There's 
jour  poor  hoBbiuid'a  been  np  with  you  half  the  ntgbt, 
and  now  he's  gone  to  his  vork,  and  who's  to  pay  his 
wages  if  yon  sends  for  him  home  every  minute  ^I'm 
sure  Farmer  Curtis  won't  t  And  how  are  you  to  do 
without  the  money  now,  f  should  like  to  know— such 
an  expense  as  'tia  with  your  illness  day  and  night?  So 
I  heartened  her  up,  what  with  one  thing  and  another, 
and  she's  much  better  now,  you  see,  miss,  and  only  wonts 
eood  living  to  come  round  again ;  and  I  hopes  I  shall  get 
home  next  week,  for  I'm  a'most  worn  out.'  Well,  just 
then,  papa,  she  said  she  must  go  and  see  after  the  chil- 
dren in  the  lane,  little  troublesome  things,  or  they'd  be 
getting  into  mischief.  So  she  ran  out ;  and  I  felt  glad 
she  was  gone,  fbrl  was  quite  disgusted  with  her;  and  I 
could  not  help  observing  to  Susan  that  her  sister  seemed 
to  want  to  get  back  very  much;  and  Susan  sud  she 
hoped,  in  another  week,  she  would  be  able  to  do  without 
her, — 'twas  a  great  expense  to  have  anybody  for  fire 
weeks ;  and  when  people  sat  up,  and  worked  so  hard, 
they  must  have  something  more  than  common.  I  do 
assure  you,  papa,  she  seemed  to  think  of  the  tea  and 
sugar  her  sister  drank  more  than  any  thing  else ;  and 
then  she  said  that  Sally  wanted  to  get  back,  for  she 
could  not  afford  to  pay  her  much  besides  her  keep;  and 
then  I  exclaimed, '  To  be  sure,  toq  don't  pay  your  own 
sister  for  nursing  you  ! '  And  she  lotAM  as  much  snr- 
prised  at  me  as  I  was  at  her;  and  si^d  :  'Oh,  yes!  she 
could  not  expect  Sally  to  come  for  nothing;  but  'twasn't 
much and  then  Sally  came  in  again,  thumping  one  of 
the  children,  which  was  roaring  with  all  its  might ;  and 
I  felt  so  shocked  with  them  both  for  their  selfishness 
and  hardheartedness  that  I  came  awi^  directly.  Now, 
papa,  how  could  I  help  comparing  them  with  my  own 
two  sisters,  who  ilre  Just  in  the  same  situation  1  Itaria 
would  think  nothing  a  hardship,  I  am  sure,  if  Elita 
were  ill  like  Susan  Parker ;  and  they  arc  so  delighted 
to  be  together,  I  am  a&aid  Maria  will  scarcely  like  to 
come  home  again.  I  never  used  to  think  there  was  any 
goodness  in  being  fond  of  one's  own  family :  I  supposed 
it  was  all  natural, — but  it  does  not  seem  so  with  the 
poor  people ! — What  can  make  the  great  difference, 
papa,  which  you  most  pldnly  see  there  is  between  us  I 
Now  only  read,  once  more,  part  of  Alaria's  last  letter." 

Itbeganwitli  the  interesting  details  of  Mrs.  Dawson's 
conTalescence,  and  thus  went  on  : — "  I  am  so  delighted 
to  be  with  dear  Bliza,  who  s:iys  I  am  most  useful  to  her, 
that  I  can  never  thank  yon  enough  for  letting  me  come ; 
and  we  both  hope  you  will  eonseat  to  my  staying  a  fort- 
night longer.  We  spend  our  time  so  happily!— I  am 
a  great  deal  in  her  room,  reading  to  her ;  and  I  ntirso 
the  baby  very  often ;  and  when  I  am  down  stairs  I  bare 
the  two  elder  children,  for  their  own  nurse  is  gone  home 
ill,  and  Eliza  does  not  like  them  tnistcd  entirely  to 
Lucy,  though  she  is  very  steady ;  and  they  arc  so  good, 
tiisj  are  no  tnrable.  And  I  go  to  her  school  once  or 
twice  vweek ;  uid  I  have  been  very  busy  in  the  green- 
house with  the  gardener;  and  I  order  the  dinner,  and 
keep  the  accounts.  But,  with  all  this,  I  have  found 
time  for  riding ;  and  I  have  been  out  most  days  with 
Mr.  Dawson,  on  the  nicest  pony :  and  he  shows  me  a 
beautiful  country,  and  I  hare  made  some  sketches  near 
home  ;  and  now  Eliza  and  1  both  go  oat  in  the  open 
carriage,  which  we  cqjoy  very  much.  We  have  not  had 
any  company,  of  coarse,  only  some  of  Mr.  Dawson's  family 
for  a  day  or  two ;  and  when  his  sisters  were  here  we  had 
a  great  deal  of  music  together.  Eliza  desires  mo  to  tell 
yon  she  has  had  the  toothache  these  last  few  days,  and 
so  she  thinks  she  is  mUtled  to  keep  me  till  it  is  gone : 
as  you  promised  not  to  recall  me  uU  she  was  quite  well 
•grin." 

Mr,  Hoi^  Uid  down  the  letter,  and  Isabella  ex- 
claimed— 

"  There,  papa !  don't  you  see  the  difference  that  I 
mean  between  uy  uatetB  and  those  two  women  in  the 
lane!" 


"  I  do  see  a  great  difference  between  them,"  replied 
her  father, "  greater,  I  think,  than  you  yourself  perceive ; 
but,  as  you  hare  been  all  day  in  an  inrestig&ting  mood, 
bow  has  it  escaped  yonr  penetration,  that  Uie  difference 
of  their  ntoations  is  so  entire  as  acanwly  to  afibrd  any 
room  for  comparison  between  them  t  Both  are  staying 
fhnn  home,  I  grant  yon,  with  a  married  sister,  but  ail 
the  other  circamstances  of  the  case  are  so  totaUy  oppo- 
site, that  I  cannot  imi^ne  them  lo  hare  one  feuing  in 
common." 

"  It  seems  they  hare  not,"  replied  Isabella;  "but 
really,  papa,  I  don't  think  the  two  cases  can  be  so  very 
different.  1  know  Susan  Pa^cr  and  her  sister  have  not 
the  same  luxuries  that  my  sisters  are  enjoying,and  they 
cannot  spend  their  time  in  the  same  way ;  they  have  no 
carriage  and  no  grecn-honsc.  and  they  can't  read  such 
interesting  books  as  we  do  ;  but  then,  their  own  occu- 
pations, T  suppose,  are  the  same  interest  to  them  as  ours 
are  to  ourselves ;  and  I  don't  understand  why  the  plea- 
sure of  being  together  again  ought  not  to  be  as  great  in 
every  rank  of  life.  Then,  I  was  always  told,  that  what 
we  have  never  been  accustomed  to,  we  don't  miss ;  and 
I  have  never  pitied  the  poor  for  not  having  a  carriage, 
and  Borraikts,  and  other  comfortable  things,  any  more 
than  I  hare  thought  of  pitying  ourselves  because  we 
have  not  a  lady's-maid  and  a  housekeeper,  as  many 
people  have." 

"  Nor  would  I  wish  you,"  rejoined  her  bther,  "  to 
expend  your  pity  on  either  case.  Those  who  have  never 
enjoyed  loxuries  cannot,  certainly,  feel  the  want  of 
them  as  much  as  others  who  lose  them.  The  same  may 
be  said  with  respect  to  what  we  call  common  comforts, 
of  which  the  cottagers  have,  at  all  times,  a  very  scanty 
ailowanee ;  but  there  arc  privaUons  uid  midships 
which  mast  be  felt  alike  by  all  who  are  made  of  flesh 
and  blood ;  and,  under  these  trials,  I  grant  you  that  the 
patience  and  temper  of  the  poor  generally  give  way ; 
and  their  good  offices,  in  a  lingering  illncs.s,  lose  much 
of  their  value,  in  our  eyes,  by  the  ungracious  manner  in 
which  they  are  often  tendered :  but  these  trials  never 
fa]\  with  their  full  weight  on  the  rich,  as  wo  have  agreed 
to  call  ourselves;  and  we  can  claim  no  merit  for  carry- 
ing our  small  burdens  more  gracefully  than  they  drag 
along  their  heavy  load.  Sally  told  me  ncoriy  every 
thing  that  you  heard  with  so  much  displeasure ;  and 
allowing  for  a  bru-iqiwrie  of  manner,  I  thought  it 
all  very  reasonable,  and  was  pleased  with  b,er  as  a 
sensible  active  young  woman ;  but,  at  your  age,  per- 
haps, I  should  have  felt  as  you  do.  Her  mother 
takes  in  washing,  and  the  two  women  support  them- 
selves and  the  father  entirely  by  it.  Now  Sally  is 
the  main-stay,  for  the  mother  has  bad  health;  and, 
whilst  she  is  away,  they  must  hire  a  woman  twice 
a-week  to  help.  Mrs.  Mills  works  very  hard  to  get  on 
with  that ;  and  both  the  daughters  agreed  she  could  not 
stand  it  long.  Sosan  Parker  only  pays  her  sister  as 
much  as  they  are  obliged  to  give  the  washerwoman, 
that  they  may  not  lose  every  way.  1  am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  she  makes  no  profit  from  hor 
nursing.  Now  what  was  Sally  doing  when  you  were 
there  r 

"  She  was  hard  at  work  washing;  and  I  have  always 
seen  her  busy  aboat  something." 

"  Jnst  oon^der,  my  dear  Isabella,  what  sort  of  a  visit 
hers  has  been.  She  has  sat  np,  night  after  night ;  and, 
at  the  beat,  has  slept  with  her  sister,  and  bad  her  rest 
constantly  broken  by  the  sick  woman,  or  the  poor  baby. 
Who  do  you  think  has  dressed  and  looked  after  the 
other  children,— mended  their  clothes  and  their  father's, 
— got  through  their  washing,  cooked  their  nctuals,  and 
attended  besides  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  a  poor 
half-delirious  creature  1  She  seems  to  have  soothed  her 
in  a  rough  wiq*,  to  bo  rare;  but  what  time  had  the  for 
the  gentle  humouring  and  management  with  which  ong 
lady  might  wait  upon  another  t  Besides  all  thu,  think 
of  tho  constant  attention  to  economy  that  is  necessary 
— not  to  waste  a  spoonful  of  tea  or  a  handful  of  coals — 
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feeVm^,  vaotA.  likely,  fercriafa  and  poorly  hef«If,irsnting 
better  food  than  common,  aod  knowing  that  her  brother- 
in-hw  could  hardly  afford  to  keep  her  at  all.  Sorely  it 
is  no  dit«grw*e  to  Uie  poor  giii,  that  she  is  quite  tired 
oat,  and  anxious  to  get  away  I  Now,  m  yon  insiftt  on 
comparing  them,  let  ns  consider  what  Uaria  ha«  been 
doinir  at  the  ttame  time." 

"  You  will  say,  I  know,**  inteTTupted  Isa1>e11a,  "  that 
Etiza  has  not  required  the  nme  nursing  as  Susan  Par- 
ker, and  BO  the  case  is  di^rent ;  but  indeed,  papa,  I  am 
sure  Maria  would  have  nursed  her  day  and  night  if  she 
bad  been  very  Ul,  and  she  would  never  have  named  her 
own  fatigue,  ciipecially  before  Eliza;  but  she  would  not 
even  have  thought  of  it  herself." 
"  I  truRtandl*elieve  she  would  no<,"  replied  Mr.  Morgan; 
"  but  our  srhool  of  good  manners  is  much  stricter  than 
thein;  nueh  an  outbreak  of  impslienw a«  Sally  Millrt's, 
from  one  lady  to  another,  would  be  contraiy  to  the 
habits  and  modes  of  proceeding  which  we  have  been 
trained  to  observe,  and  would  therefore  be  felt  by  the 
invalid  &n  an  intentional  cruelty.  But  it  is  not  fto  with 
them  :  they  are  given  to  plain  Kpeaking,  and  accustomed 
to  get  and  to  take  hard  blows  from  each  other ;  you  did 
not  think  yourself  that  Susan  neemed  to  feel  her  sister 
WOK  unkind?" 

"  No ;  I  can't  say  that  I  did ;  and  that  proToked  me 
again, — I  thought  she  should  have  felt  it." 

Mr.  Moi^gan  smiled,  and  warned  his  daughter  not  to 
go  to  the  cottage  any  more,  or  she  would  certainly  set 
the  BiMcrs  qnarrclling  in  good  earnest,  whilst  trying  to 
teach  them  high  notions  of  benevolence  and  fine  feeling. 

"  But  I  cannot  let  you  off,"  he  continued,  "  about 
Maria.  What  have  been  her  fatigues  and  prirations  t 
Perhaps  fbe  has  sometimes  been  sitting  in  Eliza's  room, 
when  Rhe  would  have  preferred  a  walk,  whilst  the  day 
wat  fine;  but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  what  greater  incon- 
venience to  surmise  for  her.  Can  you  help  me  to  think 
of  any  ? " 

Isabella  waA  silent 

"  Even  if  dear  Eliza  had  been  aeriously  ill,  and  bad 
required  her  constant  care,  the  trial  would  tutve  fellen 
very  far  short  of  Sally  Jlills's.  There  would  have  been 
nurses  to  a^fist,  se^^■ant«  to  wait  on  the  children,  medi- 
cal advice  at  all  hour:<,  and  no  thouchl  of  economy  in 
anything.  But,  as  it  i«,  what  has  Marias  visir.  been 
but  one  of  uninterrupted  plea.'-ure— as  I  hoped  it  would 
l>e  when  she  went !  t^he  hast  had  leisure  for  reading, 
drawing,  and  music ;  and,  when  away  from  Eliza,  a  most 
agreeable  companion  in  your  brother-in-law,  who  always 
spoils  you  both.  Rhe  is  the  sister,  and  the  guest,  and 
so  made  more  of  than  she  can  be  at  home.  Besides, 
Mr.  Dawson's  establishment  commands  luxuries  and 
elegancies  which  we  cannot  afford  ;  and  tiiere  is  tome- 
tbine  in  all  that." 

"Oh,  p^M,  papa!"  cried  Isabella,  almost  in  tears, 
"  you  don't  think  we  care  more  about  Eliza  because  i>he 
is  richer?  It  is  not  for  their  horses,  and  carriages, and 
green-houpc,  that  wc  like  to  go  there  !  We  should  love 
them  just  as  much  if  they  were  a  great  deal  poorer  than 
ourselves ;— indeed,  papa,  you  don't  think  very  well  of 
your  own  daughters!" 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  father,  "you  mistake  me.  I 
think  I  have  three  very  good  giris,  and  I  am  tnily 
thankful  for  the  blessing.  It  is  you  who  do  not  keep 
dose  to  your  own  subject:  we  are  comparing  the  two 
sisters,  on  your  suggestion  :  I  t«Il  you  1  should  never 
have  thought  of  it,— but  since  you  bring  them  before 
me  for  judgment,  I  must  declare  that  it  is  most  unjust 
to  condemn  Sally  because  she  does  not  act  and  speak 
like  Maria.  If  your  sister  were  to  stay  at  ColdwcU  on 
the  name  terms  for  a  twelTemonth,  whatwosld  shehcve 
done  that  would  equal  Sally's  exertions  in  her  sister's 
cottage  for  one  fortniijht  I" 

.  Isabella  hinl  ii"  reply  ready  for  this  searching  quis- 
tioii.  Slie  fell  driven  from  the  high  pround  whence  siic 
ba'l  been  sn  snixioiis  gracefully  to  descend,  and  the  son- 
sati'jn  Kits  different.,  .She  was  not  Porrj-,  though,  to  huve 


the  feelings  of  her  poorer  friends  tbna  vindicated,  and 
placed  more  on  tax  equality  witii  ker  own ;  and  die  wa* 
most  vexed  with  herself  tat  having  thon^t  a  whole 
morning  on  the  subject  without  having  stmA  oat  what 
appeared  now  the  plain  triths  of  the  ease ;  bet  she  still 
answered  evasively,  and  in  imtber  a  moumJiil  tone 

"  Then  I  suppose,  papa,  yon  think,  that,  if  ever  we 
were  really  tried  with  great  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  and 
poverty,  as  I  know  ladies  sometimes  come  to  be,  we 
should  lose  our  tempers,  and  get  as  snappiah  and  im- 
patient as  Sally  Mills  1" 

"  No,"  said  her  father;  "I  shoold  still  hope  better 
things  of  yon.  You  are  very  young,  my  dear ;  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  your  character  will  be  inferior 
to  your  sisters';  and  of  them  I  can  say  that  their  doties 
have  not  invariably  been  pleasant  ones,  for  I  have  known 
their  patience  and  temper  tried  at  difierent  times  folly 
as  much  as  is  common  at  their  age,  and  in  their  statiui 
of  life ;  and  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  that,  on 
the  whole,  they  stood  the  trials  well. 

"I  believe  that  those  who  show  a  conscientious  r^ard 
to  their  duties  in  smaller  matters,  whatever  they  may 
be, — for  they  cannot  always  be  pleasant, — will  not  be 
found  wanting  if  the  time  of  strong  temptation  or  trouble 
should  arrive.  I  have  genenlly  seen  tUs  to  be  the  case ; 
and  most  painful  would  it  be  to  me  to  imagine  my  own 
daughters  would  prove  an  exception.   But  I  widi  to 
impress  on  yon  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  ourselves ;  we 
cannot  even  be  sure  of  those  we  love  best,  nnder  circum- 
stances of  trial  which  have  never  yet  been  experienced. 
How  Maria  would  act,  if  she  and  Eliza  were  suddenly 
reduced  to  a  state  at  all  resembling  Snsan  I^iker  and 
her  sister,  we  cannot  therefore  tell ;  and  I  hope  we  Aaii 
never  know.    But  those  who  have  been  differently 
brought  up  from  their  birth  have,  by  nature  I  would 
say,  if  it  were  not  a  contradiction,  but  have  at  least 
acquired  from  second  nature,  a  courteoueness  of  manner  I 
and  a  nelf-restraint  quite  unknown  to  the  lower  ranks.  { 
Part  of  what  displeased  yon  in  these  two  women  was,  i 
I  grant,  human  ttelftshness  undisguised  by  civility ;  but  ' 
the  greatest  parta'as  only  a  bluntoesa  of  speech,  neither  I 
intended  nor  taken  as  offence. 

"  Has  my  explanation  satisfied  you,  my  dear  Isabella, 
th.it  we  are  not  on  all  points  BO  modi  betto*  than  oor 
poorer  fellowK-reatures?"  | 

Isabella  declared  that  it  had :— and  so,  relieved  from  ' 
the  feeling  of  great  moral  superiority,  which  had  been  ! 
distressing  her  for  some  houn,  she  cheerfdllj  begui 
making      and  the  dieeonne  wandered,  u  nsna),  ^to 
different  channels.  IL  C 


ACCOUNT  OP  A  JEWISH  WEDDING. 

With  pleasure  I  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  on 
American  lady,  to  accompany  her  on  a  wedding  visit  to 
tiie  fiunily  of  a  &ir  "Jessica,"  the  daughter  of  a  Bagdat 
merchant  in  the  fort.   Leaving  our  residence  for  this 
purpose  together,  wc  threaded  the  crowded  and  narrow  i 
ways  of  a  portion  of  the  populous  bazaars,  untjl  then  un- 
known to  me ;  and,  as  the  palkees  neared  each  other,  and 
I  caught  occasional  glimpi^es  of  my  veiled  companion,  her  i. 
gorgeous  tiara,  and  flashing  jewels,  the  stivage  localitft  | 
and  the  novelty  of  the  expedition^  bron^t  the  inimit- 
able tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  strongly  to  remem-  | 
brance ;  and  I  almost  imagined  myself  attending 
the  splendid  wife  of  Haronn  al  Baichid,  through  }' 
her  ancient  city  of  Tabriz.   Arrived  at  our  deetinatiop, 
we  were  introduced  into  a  large  upper  apartment,  where  ! 
several  turbaned  infants  lay  sleeping  on  Arab  mats, 
attended  by  Jewish  women,  having  small  chowrics  to  { 
protect  their  repose.  i 

After  a  short  detention,  a  distant  door  opened,  and  . 
the  bride,  with  her  mother  and  siBtani,  gave  us  a  moct 
courteous  welcome.  As  the  appearance  and  atUrc  of  the 
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younger  women  nearly  resembled  each  other,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  attempting  to  deacrlbe  the  peraoa 
of  the  lady,  for  whom  our  vi^t  was  most  particulariy 

intended. 

The  bride  was  certainly  not  more  than  fourteen  years 
of  age;  yet,  notwithstanding  her  extreme  youth,  there 
was  no  lack  of  feminine  expression,  in  her  fair  and 
placid  countenance.  Her  eyes  were  hazel,  and  her  soft 
features  differed  from  the  common  Jewish  physiognomy, 
vhich,  however  handsome  in  youth,  frequently  acquires 
harsh  diRtinctiTeness  at  a  maturer  age.  It  is  customary 
for  the  Jewish  women  to  many  at  an  early  period;  and 
the  elder  Mister  of  the  bride,  a  girl  about  uzteen,  was,  1 
found,  the  mother  of  two  of  the  sleeping  infitnts,  who 
had  first  attracted  my  attention. 

The  costnme  of  the  fiur  Jewess  broosht  to  my  re- 
membrance, yet,  "  with  a  difi^uee,"  Mr.  Lane's  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  that  adopted  by  the  dancing  giris  of 
Cairo.'  It  consisted  of  a  tine  white  muslin  under-dress, 
plaited  in  e.tquisite1y  small  folds  from  the  throat  to  the 
waist,  and  falling  to  the  embroidered  yellow  sIlpperB, 
.Bhrouding  her  pretty  feet.  A  satin  tunic  of  Tyrian 
purple,  sloped  away  on  the  bosom,  was  clasped  at  the 
waist  by  a  single  stud,  the  sleeves  falling  loose  and  open 
from  the  middle  of  the  arm,  fringed  with  a  double  row 
of  gold  buttons.  A  shawl,  of  the  finest  loom  of  Cashmere, 
encircled  the  waist;  and  costly  ornaments,  worn  after 
the  usual  manner,  encumbered,  where  they  could  not 
adorn.  To  complete  the  costume,  a  small  red  velvet 
cap  fitted  closely  to  the  head,  bound  round  the  browa 
with  a  scarf  of  most  vivid  hues,  and  a  handkerchief  de- 
pending from  it  at  the  hack,  passed  loosely  under  the 
chin;  a  very  trying  arrangement,  even  to  the  most 
lovely  face.  With  due  exception  to  this  single  portion 
of  tbe  attire,  all  was  tasteful  and  well  arranged,  flowing 
and  antique;  fashion  in  the  East  is  not  a  mutable  god- 
dess ;  consequently,  its  form  was  probably  the  same  with 
that  in  which  tbe  fair  Esther,  the  advocate  of  her  peo- 
ple's rights,  appeared  before  H^;»,  in  the  regd  palace 
of  Shavian. 

According  to  an  eminently  disfigurii^  custom 
among  the  Jewish  ladies,  the  hair  of  all  is  parted  in 
long  criHped  locks  upon  the  forehead,  and  stained  au 
orange  tawny  colour  by  the  use  of  henna.  At  the  back, 
itit  raven  and  glossy  tint  remains,  where  it  is  plaited  in 
long  endf,  each  suspending  a  golden  coin.  Observing 
the  curiosity  with  wnich  I  noticed  the  several  articles  of 
their  dress,  the  young  Jewesses  proposed  that  I  should 
proceed  to  the  dressing  room,  to  amuse  myself  with  an 
inspection  of  their  wardrobe. 

The  apartment  was  surrounded  with  japannod  and 
curiously  inlaid  cabinete,  filled  with  rich  tunics,  and 
various  "  raiment  of  needlework,"  with  "  vestures  of 
gold,  wrought  about  with  divers  colours."  The  chud- 
ders,'  or  envelopes,  destined  to  be  worn  in  public,  were 
all  of  fine  white  cotton,  ingeniously  embroidered,  to 
allow  the  wearer  full  liberty  of  observation  through  the 
interstices  of  the  delicately  wrought  flowers  which  com- 
posed it.  With  the  exception  of  the  M&ltk,  or  talisman, 
the  necklaces,  head-ornaments,  bracelets,  and  bangles, 
were  chiefly  composed  of  small  coins,  suspended  by 
ornamental  diaina.  The  laif^est  adopted  fbr  tliia  pnr 
pose  was  the  zechin,  but  many  were  extremely  minute, 
yiith  a  superscription  difl*ering  Irom  any  I  had  b^ore  seen. 

Three  eastern  languages  appeared  equally  familiar  to 
all  the  members  of  this  family.  Some  jocose  traveller 
in  a  continental  diligence,  has  recorded  his  surprise  at 
hearing  the  children  of  the  villages  speak  such  admir- 
able French.  A  Haileyhary  stadent,  groaning  over  the 
roots  of  the  most  difficult  and  copious  language  in  the 
world,  would  have  been  similarly  struck  to  find  gram- 
mati^  Arabic  lisped  from  the  mouths  of  babes;  and 
Persian,  soft  harmonious  Persian,  flowing  sweetly  from 


(1)  8««  a  spirited  drawing  (n  this  author's  Intelligent  snd  Inte-. 
resting  wot  It  on  the  "  Modern  EKyptiaoi." 

(2)  Chudder,  literally  a  eheet. 


a  girlish  voice,  and  sounding  as  If  it  shoald  he  "writ  on 
satin."  With  myself  they  chatted  in  the  harsher  Hin- 
dostanee,  a  language  fit  only  to  be  spoken  to  a  slave, 
being  full  of  authority  and  command,  brief  and  un- 
courteous.  I  am  now,  however,  speaking  somewhat 
ungratefully  of  the  means  by  which  I  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information  from  my  amiable  com- 
panions, on  the  manners  of  their  people.  The  bride, 
more  particnlarly,  gave  me  a  distinct  account  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  at  her  late  marriage,  which  to  me 
were  quite  novel.  It  appears  that  a  youth  desiring  to 
form  a  union  with  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  his  tribe, 
consults  his  mother  on  the  occasion,  who,  deciding  on 
the  maiden  she  prefers  among  her  acquaintance,  rcfcn* 
to  tbe  parents  for  their  consent.  This  obtained,  she 
formally  invites  her  female  friends  to  accompany  her 
to  the  nomination  of  her  son's  betrothed.  The  intended 
bride,  being  duly  acquainted  with  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pected visit,  is  found  seated  on  a  rich  cushion,  closely 
veiled,  her  hands  and  feet  dyed  with  henna,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  Jewish  maidens.  Tbe  mother  of 
her  suitor,  after  a  fitting  conversation,  presents  her  with 
a  costly  ring,  as  the  act  of  betrothment;  the  women  then 
join  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  bride,  and  engage  in 
mirUi  and  festivity  until  the  morrow.  Whgn  tbe  period 
arrives  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  a  curtain  is 
drawn  across  the  principal  apartment  in  the  house  of 
the  bride's  father,  on  one  side  of  which  the  lady  i« 
seated,  with  her  female  relations  and  friends,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  bridegroom,  with  the  priest  of  the  synagogue, 
and  the  male  relatives  of  both  families.  A  rabbi  then 
fills  a  cup  with  wine,  and  drops  into  it  metals  of  three 
kinds,  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  The  bridegroom,  after 
drinking  a  portion  of  it,  returns  the  cup  to  the  priest ; 
it  is  then  carried  to  the  bride,  who,  after  draining  the 
contents,  throws  tbe  vessel  upon  the  ground.  When  the 
bride,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  is  about  to 
quit  the  apariment,  a  goat  is  slain  at  the  threshold, 
and  the  nuptiid  party  step  over  it  in  rotation ;  as  the 
bride  herself  paraes,  a  cake  of  anleavened  bread  is 
broken  over  her  head,  and  the  fragments  divided  among 
the  relatives.  Nuptial  festivities  are  continued  for 
seven  days;  and  on  the  eighth  a  feast  is  given,  to  which 
the  priest,  relatives,  and  friends  are  generally  invited. 
At  its  conclusion,  every  guest  ofleraa  trifling  gift  of 
money  or  jewels  to  the  rabbi,  who,  as  he  accepts  each, 
repeats  aloud  the  oame  of  the  donor,  which  is  recnved 
with  a  general  cheer.  An  epithalaminm  is  then  sung, 
and  the  marriage  is  comfdete.— Afr«.  Postwu. 

— *  


[In  Original  Poetry,  the  Name,  real  or  asiumed,  of  the  Author,  ii 
printed  In  Small  Capitals  under  the  title;  In  Setectlona,  it  is 
printed  in  Italics  at  the  end.] 


DESCRimON  OF  A  SUMMER'S  EVE.t 

Down  the  sultiy  are  of  day 

The  boining  wherls  have  urged  their  ; 

And  eve  along  the  western  akies 

Sheds  her  intermingling  dves. 
Down  the  deep,  the  miry  fane. 
Croaking  comes  the  empty  wain ; 
And  driver  on  the  slinft-horse  sits, 
Whistlinft  now  and  then  by  fits ; 
And  ofl  with  his  nccustomed 
Urgrin?  on  the  aluft^sh  Bnll. 
The  bam  is  still,  the  master's  (Tone, 
And  thrasher  puts  his  iscket  on ; 
While  Dick,  npon  the  ladder  tail, 
Nails  thc'dead  kite  to  the  wall. 
Here  comes  shepherd  Jack  at  last. 
He  has  penned  tbe  sbeepcotc  fast ; 


(1)  Sm  Engrv^ving.  p.  385. 
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For  'hns  but  two  niglits  beforf, 
A  limb  wu  enten  on  Ihe  moor. 
Ilia  emp^r  wallet  Bover  carries, 
Nor  for  Jade,  when  near  bomr,  tarriei. 
With  Idling  tongue  he  mna  to  tij 
If  the  bone-troncb  be  not  dry. 
The  milk  is  settlM  in  the  pam. 
And  Bnppcr  meura  in  the  cans  ; 
In  tlie  novel  carta  are  wheeled. 
And  both  tlir  colts  tire  dnjve  a-fidd ; 
The  horsca  are  all  bedded  np. 
And  the  ewe  is  with  the  tup. 
The  sniire  for  Mister  Fox  is  set. 
The  lesTcn  laid,  tlie  thatching  wet ; 
A»d  Bm  lias  slinked  awav  to  talk 
With  Bofrer,  in  the  HoUy-walk. 
Now  OB  Ihe  Kttle  all  but  Bes>, 
Arc  set  to  eat  their  supper  moss : 
And  little  Tom  and  roguish  Kai/e 
Are  swinging  on  the  meadow  gate. 
Now  1h(^  chat  on  Tarious  things, 
(tf  taxes,  ministers,  and  kings ; 
Or  else  tcU  all  thr  village  news-  - 
How  madam  did  (he  Miuire  reAise  -, 
How  parson  on  his  tithes  was  bent. 
And  wndlord  oft  distnined  forrent. 
Urns  do  the;  talk,  till  in  the  sky 
The  pale-eyed  moon  is  mounted  bi^. 
And  from  the  ale-house  drunken  Ned 
Has  reded— tlien  liasten  all  to  bed. 
The  mistress  sees  that  lazj  Kate, 
The  hauping-roul  ou  kitchen  j^ntt 
Hms  laid —while  master  gues  thronghunt, 
Sees  shutters  Tost,  the  mastiff  out, 
The  candk;s  safe,  the  liearths  all  clear. 
And  nonglit  from  thieves  or  fire  to  fear, 
"nien  boHi  to  bed  toeetlier  creep, 
And  join  the  grneral  troop  of  sleep. 

S.  A.  ffJtfe. 


CUILDUCWD'S  SORROW.' 

Oil !  diildliood's  woe  b  hitler; 

It  ever  makes  me  grieve 
To  m;ir!;  tlte  pale  liu  quiver, 

The  little  liosom  lieave ; 
But  rruel  is  the  rinding, 
.  When  tears  unbidden  ruh. 
The  tf  rannj  that  aesleth 

The  fountain  in  it«  gwdi. 

It  is  a  si^ht  for  pity, 

Tliat  tearless,  chuking  grief, 
T\nien  sobs  are  iiilv  struf;((liug, 

Tliut  may  not  find  ri'licf. 
Alas  1  when  age  forgettcth 

The  pangs  of  early  )'ean. 
And  stri^Ttli  to  debar  tlicm 

The  privilege  of  tean. 

Ye  may  forbid  the  munnur. 

Nor  vet  for  crying  spare ; 
But  chide  yc  not  their  weeping. 

Whose  lot  it  is  to  bear, 
Tliose  tears  that  flow  so  (luickly 

Shall  prove  an  April  shower, 
Tliat  passeth  soon,  sod  leavctli 

No  stain  upon  the  flower. 
Woe  worth  the  worldly  wisdom. 

That,  in  its  iron  mood, 
Would  teacb  the  young  bcui  hardness, 

And  deem  such  liaroness  good ! 
The  stoic's  stem  enduring 

Is  no  lesson  of  our  God ; 
He  would  not  b«vo  His  childreB 

Seqiise  tbo  chastening  rod. 


(1)  From  Seanea  (rfChUdhood.  Hotttnghaai :  Daardan,  IHS. 


"I  hatabcnBaadeonljanosegajof  enlled8awcfs,and 
have  bvon^  notbfng  of  my  own,  bat  tt»  string  that  liss 
Uwm."— JTsaM^A 

Tub  austere  lectures  which  he  (Lord  EUoDboroagh) 
BomellmeB  read  flippant  pcdanby  or  faopc)^  imbeeiliiy, 
are  often  rememlxn^  and  quoted  with  malicious  glee,  for 
the^  poBMBS  a  character  of  quaint  and  grave  suta.sui  p^ 
culisr  to  the  num.  An  eminent  coureTancer,  who  prided 
himself  on  having  aoswered  thirty  tbouaand  cases,  cuoc 
exptMB  from  theConrt  of  Chancery  to  the  Kill's  Bench  to 
argae  a  question  of  real  property.  Taking  for  gnnted, 
rather  too  raslily,  that  common  lawyers  are  little  tnun 
acquainted  with  the  Digest  of  Cruise  than  with  the  lav's 
of  China,  he  commenoed  his  eniditc  haran^e  by 
observing  "  that  an  estate  in  fec-atmple  was  the  highest 
estate  known  to  the  law  of  England."  "Slay,  sta.r:'' 
interrupted  the  Chief  Jostioe,  vitheonaununategnnty, 
"  let  me  write  that  down."  He  wrote,  and  read  bIoi^ 
and  deliberately  the  note  whic^  he  had  taken  of  th^ 
A.  B.  C.  axiom — "  An  estate  in  fee^imple  is  the  high« 
estate  known  to  the  law  of  England. — The  Court,  sir.ii 
indebted  to  you  for  the  infommtion."  There  was  only 
one  person  present  who  did  not  perceive  the  ixonj,  tai 
that  was  the  learned  counsel  who  incutred  it.  But 
though  impervioua  to  irony,  it  was  impoaeible  even  fat 
Im  self-love  to  avoid  undentanding  the  home-thin^ 
lunged  by  the  judge  at  the  conclusion  of  his  harangat. 
He  had  citiaueted  the  year-booke  and  all  the  mysteiies 
of  real  property  law,  in  a  sleepy  oration  which  effectually 
cleared  the  court.  InsenMble  alike  to  the  grim  lepos 
of  the  Bench  and  the  yawning  impatience  of  the  oEheit. 
when,  at  the  close  of  soma  parenthetical  and  apparently 
intenniiiBble  sentences,  the  clock  struck  four,  and  ibt 
judges  started  to  their  feet,  he  appeded  to  know  when 
itwould  be  their  pfnwure  to  hear  the  reinainder«fhr« 
argument.  "  Mr.  P."  r^oined  the  chief,  "  we  arc  bwau 
to  bear  you,  and  sbalt  do  so  on  Fndny,  but  j^eatnrr  lu.> 
been  long  out  of  the  qoestlon." — Ttmaiitvd*  Lim 
Eminent  Judges. 

It  is  a  fearful  mistake  to  believe,  that,  bccaujc  m 
Hit^IiCT  arc  not  ftccomplishcd,  they  can  do  iio  bami.-- 
Geiirvdf. 

X  WAN  finds  in  the  productions  of  Nature  an  inci- 
hauiitiblc  stock  of  material  upon  wliich  be  can'cm|i1i>y 
himself,  without  any  templMionH  to  envy  or  nialc- 
TOlraice;  and  haa  always  a  certain  proiqioct  of  diratver- 
ingnew  reasons  fbr  adoring  the  Sovereign  Anthorof 
the  Qniverwk — Dr.  Johnson. 

YouKo  minds  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  vid 
Uie  simple  wonders  of  creaUon  by  which  th^  are 
roimded.    In  the  race  of  life  they  may  be  passed 
the  occupation  of  existence  may  not  admit  attcntiee  ti' 
them,  or  the  unceasing  cares  of  the  world  may  srnotber  '■ 
early  attainments,  but  they  can  never  be  injuriow/ 
they  will  give  a  bias  to  a  reasoning  mind,  and  t««d.iii 
some  after  thoughtful  sobered  hour,  to  comfort  and  i« 
ao(Abo.—Knapp. 


N.B.  TheSecendTo]nmaorthbPaiiodlealisnowreadr;«n« 
for  binding,  with  tabk  of  contents,  ma^  be  ndend  of  any  S"*' 
sellers. 
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SHARPE'S 

A  JOUBNAL  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  INSTEUOTION 

FOB  OEKERAL  BEABIlf  Q. 


OCTOBER  24,  1846.   [p„^ 


It  was  Lord  James  of  DoagUi 

Set  sail  across  the  brine. 
With  a  warriw  band,  to  teA  the  land 

or  holy  Paleatine. 
Stately  and  gay  waa  his  bold  arrays 

With  plume  and  pennon  streaming, 
With  the  sounding  horn  at  break  of  day, 

With  elusteied  lances  gleaming. 

Beneath  bis  vest  a  silver  case, 

At  a  string  of  lilk  and  gold, 
For  ever  lay,  by  night  and  day, 

Upon  his  boBom  bold. 
That  casket  none  must  hope  to  win 

By  force  or  fraudfal  art, 
For  priceless  waa  the  wealth  within — 

It  held  Tea  Bbdcb'*  heart! 


Lord  James  hath  landed  in  fair  Castile,— 

Where,  waiting  by  the  sea, 
Alphoiuo  of  Spain,  witli  a  glittering  train. 

Hath  welcomed  him  royally : 
But  woe  was  in  that  h>ve1y  land; 

For,  fVom  Granada's  towers, 
Dark  Osmyn's  fierce  and  ruthless  band 

Bavaged  its  myrtle  bowers. 

The  Douglas  gazed  on  the  leafy  shore. 

He  gazed  on  tlie  ocean  blue. 
And  the  swarthy  light  in  his  eye  grew  bright, 

And  his  gleaming  sword  lie  drew : 
"  Wert  thou  at  my  side,  my  king,"  lie  cried, 

"  Thy  voice's  well-known  sounds 
Would  bid  me  aid  these  christian  knights 

To  chase  these  Pajmim  hounds  1" 
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Lord  Douglas  looked  on  the  crescent  proud. 

And  his  Christian  heart  beat  lu^h  : 
"  Charge,  countrymen!"  be  shouted  loud  ; 

"  For  God  and  Scotland,  1 1" 
Oh,  never  did  eagle  oii  its  prey 

Dart  with  a  feller  swoop. 
Than  bounded  the  angry  Scots  that  day 

On  the  Saracen's  startled  troop  t 

Like  hunted  tigers  o'er  the  phun 

The  Moors  are  flying  fast — 
Like  huntnuen  true  the  Scots  pursue. 

With  shout  and  clarion  blast : 
Rut  track  the  tiger  to  his  lair, 

And  the  tiger  turns  to  spring — 
Brave  hearts,  beware;  foritill  despair 

Is  a  fierce  and  fearful  thing  I 

The  Moors  hare  wheeled  on  tbatfatfl  fl|UI| 

They  gather  and  they  stand, 
And  the  wild  long  yell  of  "  AHgh  hu!" 

Is  heard  on  eveiy  hand ; 
They  are  circling  ^out  their  daring  foes 

In  a  grim  and  narrowing  bound. 
As  the  walU  of  a  burning  jungle  close 

The  awe-struck  traveller  round. 

The  foremost  there  fell  brave  St  Clair.— 

That  saw  the  Douglas  bold, 
And  did  unloose  tha  heart  of  Bruce 

From  its  string  of  silk  and  gold  i 
He  burled  it  through  the  serried  sp^Ars, 

And  his  lifted  voice  ning  high— - 
*'  Pass  to  the  front,  as  thou  wert  iront  I 

I  follow  thee  or  die!" 


The  day  hath  closed  on  fair  Castile, 

The  unking  sun  gleams  red 
On  sh^tMn^l  plumee  an4  broken  tte^ 

And  pUes  of  gallant  dead ; 
In  the  centre  of  that  bloody  field 

Lord  Douglas  lay  in  death, — 
Above  bim  was  his  own  good  shield, 

And  the  Bmce'i  heart  beneath  I 

No  tears  for  lum  I   In  Honour's  light, 

As  he  had  lived,  he  felL 
Good  night,  thou  dauntless  soul,  good  ntghl^ 

For  sure  Aou  deepest  well ! 
Full  hearts  and  reverent  hands  had  thoie 

Who  bare  thee  on  thy  bier 
Back  to  the  place  of  thy  repose — 

Thy  Scotland,  famf^  ^nd  dear! 

A  valTant  knight  the  casket  bore : 

And,  for  that  honoured  part. 
His  scutcheon  wore  for  evermore 

A  padloelt  and  a  heart. 
They  buried  tb«  Douglas  in  SL  Bride ; 

And  the  heart  of  Bruce  they  laid 
In  Melroae'  sta^ly  aislea,  beude 

The  alt^r'i  KMTfld  shfde. 

■ 

Hot  roip*!  with  hand  profane,  to  trace 

prey  Melrose  towera  around, — 
There  is  4  preiepce  in  the  place, 

Making  it  holy  ground. 
Strewing  their  snows  on  that  fair  spot, 

May  OQuntlesa  nioeeed, 
But  tl^y  sever  ^ot  the  name  of  Scott 

From  Melrose  and  from  Tweed ! ' 


(l)PiDiiiL^B]ii)BBUadiofEii|;l]ibHl«torri^  Bomt.  I«6. 


THE  KITCHEN  OP  THE  REFORM  CLUB-HOUSE,  PALL-MALL. 


Hant  of  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  remember  the 
superb  palace-like  numsion  which  occupies  nearly  a 
central  poeition  on  "  the  sweet  shady  tide  of  P^-MalL" 
This  patrician  pile  is  "  the  proper  bonse  and  home"  of 
the  Reform  Clab ;  and  moet  magnificently  are  they  here 
lodged  ;  the  architect  of  the  edifice  (Mr.  Barry,)  luving 
worked  out  his  de«gn  in  the  tme  spirit  of  tike  Associ- 
ation itself  "  It  ifl,"  says  a  competent  criUc, "  the  most 
palace-like  structure  in  our  metropolis ;  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  uze,  or  it«  pretensiou  with  respect  to 
decoration,  as  for  the  grandeur  and  gusto  with  which  it 
is  treated  throughout,  and  for  the  diversified  simplicity 
whieh  stamps  it,  and  which  is  nttwly  free  from  any  of 
that  littleness,  poverty,  meanness,  and  coldness,  which, 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  what  i^plicity  is,  are 
generally  mistaken  for  it.  Nor  ia  our  admiration  likely 
to  be  decreased  by  the  information,  tliat  the  cost  of  this 
spacious,  complicated,  and  solidly-buUt  edifice  was  but 
50,0001.,  or  two-tliirda  of  the  sum  expended  on  the 


little  and  unfinished-looking  marble  ardt  in  frmt  of 
Bnekingham  Palace  I " 

The  tafarior  is  at  palatial  in  ehanctoraa  theexteriw. 
We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  detail  its  decontive 
perfection ;  and  most  even  he  content  with  a  aingte 
reference  to  ita  atunptuona  Italian  hall,  wiUi  its  Ionic 
and  Coiinthiui  colonuadea,  ita  marbled  fioon  and  viU>s 
and  its  roof  richly  dight  with  cut  glass,  jLbfough  wbid 
the  Ban  streams  upon  the  gorgeous  beauty  within.  All 
this  highly-wrought  splendour,  we  say,  we  must  lean 
with  a  word  t£  commendatitai,  and  descend  into  tbe 
touterrain,  or  kitch^-floor,  there  to  inspect  a  tmly 
wonderfid  speclm^  of  "  ctmeoitiBtlon/  whidi,  aeeord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Johnson, "  produces  high  convenience  f  and 
such  we  may  witness  in  the  amogement  and  work- 
ing of  the  Kitchen  of  the  Reform  Club,  invented  ^7 
M.  Soyer. 

And,  first,  let  us  say  a  Cnr  ««di  as  to  the  Utche&s 
of  oor  ancestors.  They  were  vast  and  gloomy  apart- 
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menti;  in  some  chm  ilujr  had  fire-pUeet  irithoat 
chimiiejij  with  &  stone  coqIo^I  roo^  viUi  %  toiiet  at 
top  to  let  ont  Uie  ateam  jud  nnoke :  Home,  however, 
had  reaU  below  the  earee^  to  let  ont  the  eteam,  the 
improTonent  of  some  3oyer  of  other  days.  Such  was 
the  kitdien  <^  the  monasteiy.  The  hospitali^  ot  the 
age,  too,  demanded  that  the  kitchen  of  tiie  castle  Hbould 
be  of  eoneivanding  nstneas.  At  Balby,  near  Itadiam, 
the  oren  has  been  couTerted  Into  a  wine^allar,  and 
there  Is  a  gallery  roond  the  irtude  ^Mrtment.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  economy  of  these  kitchens  by 
the  piee^t»  "Waste  not,  want  no^"  beii^:  oommonly 
written  npoB  th^  walls,  to  exhort  the  cooks  to  care 
and  eeonmnr-  Befcn  the  inventiou  of  jaek^  poor 
bo/jB  wen  hired  to  torn  Uie  a,pUa;  and  an  old  writer 
asyB,  "they  licked  the  dripidng^pan,  and  grew  to  be 
huge,  tnstjr  knaves."  Bellows-blowers  were  also  officets 
in  the  king's  kitchen,  whose  doty  it  was  to  see  that 
soap,  when  on  the  fire,  was  neither  burnt  nor  smoked. 

We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  flame  of  the  old 
fiigliah  kitehen,  or  the  ebanetwlstic  luxnriea  that 
smdced  b^ire  thdr  huge  firee,  or  upon  their  maaslve 
tables:  that  they  were  in  accordance  witii  the  domestic 
convenience  of  their  age,  we  readily  allow  ;  but,  with 
our  Tarioos  improved  Byatems  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  dwellings,  it  was  not  likely  that  such  improve- 
ments wonld  long  be  confined  to  the  upper  apartments. 
Slill  this  advance  upon  "  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors" 
liaa  never  been  so  completely  accomplished  as  in  the 
Clab  kitchen  we  are  about  to  describe,  from  our  own 
inapectdon,  and  by  the  «d  of  the  recently  pablished 
System  of  Cookery  by  M.  Soyer,  the  ch^  de  cuinne  at 
the  Brform  Club. 

The  Kitchen  Department,  we  should  premise,  com- 
prises two  kitchens,  pantries,  sculleries,  larders,  kc. ;  in 
bet,  every  accommodation  requisite  for  the  cuUuaty 
department  of  so  extensive  an  establishment,  exclusive 
of  two  stories  of  wine  cellars  beneath  the  lull. 

The  first  apartment  we  enter  is  the  Bouckerie,  in 
which  all  joints  are  trimmed  for  cooking  :  here  are  the 
reqoiuto  blocka,  tables,  hooks,  and  scales;  and  the 
wula  are  bced  with  thick  slaUs,  six  feet  high,  wMch 
are  much  recommended  for  coolness  and  cleanliness. 

In  a  line  with  this  apartment  is  the  Principal  Larder 
/or  Meat  and  Oame.  In  the  centre  is  a  table  for  pro- 
visions which  are  ready  for  dressing ;  on  each  side  is  a 
elate- topped  dresser,  with  ice-drawers  beneath,  running 
on  caston ;  they  are  lined  with  lead,  and  in  them  are 
kept  jelUei^  l<»cieamB,  &c. ;  and  chops,  steaks,  aapica, 
entrug,  kc.  npon  dnc  plates ;  and  beneath  are  deeper 
drawers  for  pickling.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  dressers 
is  a  slate  well  for  soaking  hams,  and  a  slab  for  opening 
oysters.  Here,  also,  is  a  huge  nest  of  slato  boxes,  for 
rotables  and  hertw,  each  haviiw  a  sliding  front  of 
wood,  to  facilitato  cleaning ;  and  from  the  ceiling  is 
suspended,  by  fixed  iron  rods,  an  oblong  fVame,  on  which 
is  hung  meat,  game,  &c. 

To  the  right  is  the  Cold  Meat  and  Oame  Larder,  in 
wbidi  ia  a  meat  safe,  constructed  on  a  new  principle,  for 
keeping  ool^meat,  and  by  which  flies  are  always 
excluded.  'nIPdoors,  hv  a  ^mple  contrivance,  open 
and  shut  as  It  were  by  themselves,  by  means  of  a  cord 
and  weight,  which  draws  them,  like  a  sash  upon  pollies, 
in  a  groove  of  iron  plates,  through  which  are  fixed  two 
pins,  six  inches  apart ;  on  pushmg  open  the  door,  the 
pin  is  raised  underneath  to  stop  it,  and,  by  a  retrograde 
motion  of  the  elbow  when  taking  out  a  dish,  the  said 
pin  drops,  and  the  door  shuts  of  itself;  and  this  ia  so 
quickly  done  that  there  is  hardly  time  for  a  fly  to  get 
in;  besidea  which,  the  wires  are  very  dose,  though 
there  is  ^ways  a  good  oirrent  of  idr  through  them. 
The  meat  safe  four  feet  high,  (iset  wide,  and  three 
feet  deep,  with  two  sbelret  inude;  under  it,  between 


the  bottom  and  the  floor,  is  a  shelf  for  jars,  basins,  &c. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  larder  is  a  slate  dresser,  with 
a  skirting  throaghout,  seven  inches  high ;  above  are  two 
shelves  for  preserves,  bottles,  and  jars. 

To  the  Im  is  the  Paatrj/  and  Confectionary  Room, 
fitted  with  a  marble  slab  (two  feet  nine  Inches  long,  by 
three  feet  wide)  on  a  level  with  the  window ;  beneath 
the  slab  are  ice-dtawers,  for  buttor  and  eggs,  forcemeat, 
salad,  sauces,  be.  On  the  right  is  a  marble  mortar, 
with  a  long-handled  pestle  passing  through  a  ring  fixed 
in  the  wall ;  and  on  the  left  Is  a  flour-bin  covered.  Here, 
too,  are  dressers  for  dishing  up  the  second  course,  and 
depositing  pastry  and  oonfectioneiy,  under  which  are 
hot  and  cold  drawers,  lined  with  tin,  and  having  a 
steam-iupe  pasdng  behind,  wbieb  eUgb%  warms  them ; 
these  drawers  are  for  keeping  either  moist  or  dry  whaU 
ever  may  require  to  be  so  kept.  Above  each  dresser 
are  closets.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  three  rooms, 
a  proper  coolness  is  preserved,  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  making  of  pastry,  and  keeping  it  when  made. 

Parallel  with  the  above  room  in  the  plan,  is  M, 
Soyer'a  Boom,  fitted  irith  a  closet  for  superior  preaerveii, 
and  all  kinds  of  new  light  kitehra  utensils,  and  open- 
ing into  the  Pataage  opposite  the  principal  kitchen 
door.  In  this  passage  is  a  white  marble  slab,  inclined, 
and  bordered  with  slate,  for  keeping  fresh  and  cool  all 
the  fish  brought  in  for  use ;  and  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  sloping  slab  Is  a  hotuontal  shower-pipe,  supplied 
with  iced  water  from  a  cistern  above.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  a  shelf  divided  by  numbers,  indicating  the 
hoar  when  dishes  are  to  be  cooked.  Upon  the  same 
line  is  a  dresser,  on  which  are  set  to  cool  sauces  and 
stock  before  they  are  put  into  the  second  larder.  At  tbo 
end  of  the  passage,  and  above  the  kitchen  door,  is  a 
square  ventilating  screen ;  this  is  a  simple  frame,  with 
two  cross-pieces  covered  with  canvas,  and  fixed  horizon- 
tally above  the  doorway,  with  hinges,  and  it  is  worked 
up  and  down  by  cords  and  pulleys  fixed  in  the  ceiling ; 
this  simple  contrivanoe  drawing  away  the  heat  from  the 
kitchen  into  the  passage,  and  introducing  cold  air  in 
its  place.  In  the  Pauage,  at  a  right  angle  with  tbe 
above,  is  a  lift,  worked  by  steam,  to  hoist  coals  to  the 
steeping-nxnna ;  and  a  gas-meter,  for  the  auppiy  of  the 
gas-stoves  in  the  minoi{w  kitchen. 

The  Soattmg  KUdten  is  thus  reached ;  and  on  entor 
ing  It  yon  see,  in  a  direct  line,  the  vegetable  kitchen 
and  the  scullery.  We  can  only  detail  the  principal 
fittings,  the  entire  arrangement  being  only  Intolllgible 
by  aid  of  a  ground-plan.  Among  the  fittings  is  a  low 
cast-iron  French  stove,  for  boiling  large  joints,  and 
makinf  stock  which  has  been  previously  boiled  on  a 
quick  fire,  and  removed  there  to  simmer  gently.  In 
the  centre  is  a  grate,  one  foot  square,  for  chaxcoaL  Con- 
tiguous to  it  is  anotiier  cast-iron  stove,  or  hot-plate,  the 
waste  fire  of  which  heats  the  small  oven  for  graiinf  , 
»ouffi6a,  kc  At  the  end,  on  a  line  with  the  fireplace,  is 
the  steam-closet,  ux  feet  high,  four  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
and  two  feet  deep,  forming  three  shelves,  with  the 
bottom,  to  keep  the  dishes  very  hot,  as  well  as  the 
roasts ;  near  it  Is  the  large  roasting  fire-place.  The 
grate  ia  five  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high,  and  very 
shallow,  giving  a  great  heat  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense ;  a  boiler  is  at  the  back,  which  holds  one 
hundred  gallons  of  water,  always  hot,  and  amply  sutti- 
cient  for  all  kitehen  purposes.  The  salamander  is  also 
easily  and  quickly  hwted  at  the  sune  fire,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  roasts,  having  a  place  formed  in  the 
front  of  the  grate  purposely  for  Ito  reeepUon.  In  front 
of  the  roasting  fire-place  Is  a  closet-screen,  to  keep  all 
joints  very  warm. 

Lower  down  is  a  large  cast-iron  oven  for  pastry,  wilh 
grated  shelves.  Joining  the  oven  Is  a  French  stove, 
with  one  grating,  to  boll  delicate  vegetables.  Above, 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  hi  a  cistern,  to  keep  the 
large  boiler  behind  the  roasting  fire-gnilo  c<Hu>tantly 
supplied  with  water.  Opposite  is  a  sssh  window,  by 
wucb  roaste  and  vegetauea  for  the  co^  room  are 
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handed  to  the  waiters ;  beneatli  the  window  is  s  doMt 
for  plates  and  dishes,  the  top  of  which  is  of  ewt-iron 
ana  warmed  1^  steam ;  thus  dislm  are  nmored  fVom 
one  hot  place  to  another  until  they  reach  their  destioa- 

tioa. 

7%«  Vegetable  Kitchen  ifl  approached  from  the  roast- 
ing kitchen  byan  arch.  On  the  left,  npon  a  wide  shelf, 
are  three  steun-boilers,  two  of  them  sqnaie,  to  cook 
potatoes,  and  the  other  for  steaming  podditus,  ke. ;  the 
sqoare  ones  might  be  taken  aa  mooela— t£nr  an  one 
foot  five  indiea  aqoare,  and  one  foot  hi|^  divided  into 
fear  parts,  fonning  fonr  distinct  compartments  in  one. 
The  round  boiler  is  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
front  of  the  shelf  has  a  groove  under  the  tap  of  the 
steamers,  to  let  out  the  water  prodnoed  hj  the  steam, 
which  mn>  into  Uie  unk;  a  druning-board  is  next  to 
the  steamers,  wliere  Tegetablee  are  d^xMited  after  they 
are  washed.  Next  is  toe  vegetable  auk,  with  two  tape 
for  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are  also  other  two  sinks, 
on  the  right  of  which  is  a  delirery-window,  with  a  closet 
beneath,  serving  aa  a  dreseer,  fhnn  which  clean  plates 
and  dishes  aie  aent  to  the  coffiw-ioom.  Bcfyond  this 
kitchen  is 

The  Scowring  SaUterjf,  in  iriiich  is  the  steam-boiler, 
eight  feet  three  inches  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  five  feet 
hi^h,  in  hiiskwork.  By  this  are  heated  Ivrge  cloaete, 
baina  mariet,  pUtes  for  delivery-windows  and  tables ; 
large  coppers  are  also  thus  sappltod  with  steam  for  cook* 
log,  aa  well  as  for  dressing-rooms,  baths,  and  etoaeta  in 
Tanons  parts  of  the  hooae. 

These  three  rooms,  each  for  a  different  parpose,  are 
en  euiie  ;  they  are  well  lighted  and  verj  cooL 

We jpasB  the  BuUer'a  Pantry  and  (mee,  the  fire-proof 
iron  iWe-dowf,  and  the  Pasaage,  where  la  a  Im,  by 
which  ^nners  are  conveyed  tothecoffbe-roomseitnerby 
steam  or  by  hand. 

The  Principal  Kitchen  occnpiee  the  centre  of  the 
plan,  and  ia  entered  by  three  doors,  two  from  the  pas- 
sage, and  one  from  the  Soasting  Kitchen.  In  the  middle 
of  the  principal  kitchen  is  a  twelve-sided  elm  table,  so 
^at  several  persona  mu*  work  at  onee  without  inte^ 
fei^igwitheaohotha'.  Undemeatii  the  edge  are  boards 
for  atrdning  aancee,  purees,  &c,  drawers,  and  moveable 
copper  buckets,  with  water  and  sponge  for  deaning.  the 
tables  after  the  cutting  of  ponlby,  game,  or  fish. 
Paacdng  tlirongh  the  table,  and  enpporUng  the  celling, 
are  two  columns,  round  which,  at  a  convMilent  height, 
are  wmtx  easea,  lined  with  tin,  in  ten  eompartments, 
each  of  which  contains  every  ingredient,  and  chopped 
h^bs  of  tiie  eeaaona,  for  fiarouring  dishes,  such  as  aalt, 
pepper,  apices,  sweet  herbs,  crumbs  and  rasping  of 
bread,  eggs,  chopped  onions,  kc ;  the  other  contains 
various  sauces  for  fish  dressed  in  the  English  style. 
Tliese  cases  turn  at  will  on  castors  fixed  underneath  the 
round  column,  ao  that,  without  moving  from  your  place, 
you  can  get  every  ingredient  you  may  require ;  the 
diameters  of  the  columns  are  one  foot ;  uid  the  cases 
for  ingredients  project  over  three  inches  and  a  Iialf. 
As  columns  are  not  always  wanted  to  support  the  ceiling 
of  a  kitchen,  the  cases  might  easily  be  introduced  on 
the  table,  supported  by  a  stand,  turning  in  the  same 
way  aa,  and  similar  in  shape  to,  a  lamp. 

In  the  middle  (tf  the  table  ii  a  caat-lrtm  steam  closet, 
with  two  sliding  doors  on  each  rid^  and  a  ahdf  inride, 
for  keeping  delicate  entries  perfectly  good  for  several 
hours,  bymeansoftwodifferentd^reesof  heat.  Above, 
five  inches  distant  from  the  top,  is  a  grated  iron  shelf, 
all  round  upon  which  are  placed  mlddle-eized  and  small 
stewpans,  supported  at  each  comer  by  little  balostera. 
The  wlx^e  contrivance  <tf  this  table  is  very  convenient 
M.  Soyer  sendbly  obeervei,  that "  too  laige  a  table  ia  aa 
bad  as  too  large  a  kitehm,  in  w4iieh  much  time  ia  loat 
in  the  cleanii^,  and  more  in  running  about  tar  arUclea 
required  for  use." 

To  the  right  hand  of  the  table  is  a  roasting  fire-place, 
principally  for  game  and  poultry,  on  a  plan  entirely 
new :  the  daa  la  seven  feet  wide  and  five  feet  dz  inchea 


high,  the  bars  are  perpen^colar  and  TortieaJ,  opening 
at  one  end,  and  supported  upon  castora,  which  aUow« . 
the  cleaning  of  it  witJi  ease,  and  affords  accees  for  im- 
pairing the  boiler  without  pulling  down  any  of  the 
works  around  it ;  at  the  back  of  the  stove  in  front  of 
the  boiler  are  thick  Welsh  lumps,  by  which  hot  water 
can  be  obtained  twenty-four  hours  after  the  fire  is  {ml 
out. 

On  the  left,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  is  a  naall 
cLstem,  to  supply  the  boiler  witii  water  aa  it  ia  drawn 
out  hot  on  tlie  ridit  hand  dde.  A  screen  doaet  is 
placed  before  this  fire. 

Within  an  elliptic  recess  is  fixed  a  dreaser,  naed  for 
silver  dishes,  Ice,  previous  to  a  large  dinner :  undenuath 
are  four  dnweia  for  amall  kitchen  utemdls,  and  above 
the  dresser  three  dielvee  for  tinned  iron  Bauoepans;  ia 
the  front  of  the  shelves  are  suspended  covers  of  various 
sizes,  and  large  preserve-pans. 

In  another  recess  is  fixed  a  low  cast^iron  charcoal-stove 
for  bdliag  large  fish ;  when  not  in  use  for  that  puipoee 
it  is  covered  with  a  thick  board,  devated  one  foot  above, 
being  supported  upon  four  strong  feet  in  wood,  tfai» 
forming  a  drceaer  npon  aiiich  to  deposit  any  article 
previous  to  ita  being  dieased  the  Imiiling  or  fish 
stoves ;  on  each  aide  are  tin  dralnera  for  kitdten  spooa^ 
&C.  Fadng  the  fire-place  is  a  large  castriron  store, 
heated  with  coals,  twdve  feet  five  inchea  long,  and  two  ' 
feet  ten  inches  wide,  divided  into  five  parte,  two  of  them 
are  used  for  broiling  steaks,  cotelettee,  ke,  and  the  otben 
to  broil  and  frj  filh.  On  a  compaaa  brass  rod,  and 
moveable,  is  fixed  a  firescreen  oblfqody  at  the  cn^  to 
prevent  the  heat  ii^urii^  the  eyes ;  and  at  the  nme  time 
acting  as  a  r^ector  in  the  interior  of  eaneepans  on  the  < 
stove,  if  required.  At  the  extremity  of  the  stove  u 
a  bain  marie,  prindpally  for  keeping  fiah-saoec- 
hot 

Next  is  a  cast-iron  steam-closet,  wherein  are  deposited 
all  the  fish,  dressed,  and  waiting  to  be  taken  up.  Near 
it  is  another  doaeth  mrmed  also  by  steam,  with  sli^ag 
doora  for  china  didies  and  covers ;  the  top,  vhicb  is  <xi 
a  level  Vith  the  delivery  window,  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
heated  by  the  same  means.  Thus,  every  dish,  team  the 
moment  It  Is  dressed  to  the  time  of  aernng,  ia  remorel 
from  one  hot  place  to  another. 

In  the  comer  next  to  the  delivery  window  is  the  dedk 
and  seat  for  the  deA  of  thekitchen.  All  the  orders  art 
aent  from  Uke  (tining-room  by  a  wooden  pipe  of  etOBBiit- 
nication,  and  after  Mdi  dinner  is  served,  the  bill  is  sot 
np  in  the  same  way.  Every  dish  Is  called  for  by  the 
clerk  at  the  boar  ordered.  On  his  left  are  three  voiee ' 
conductors,  with  bells  communicating  to  all  parte  (tf  the 
club  where  culinary  servicee  are  required.  Taming  to 
the  left  is  the  large  and  principal  French,  stove,  begia- , 
ning  with  a  bain-marie,  warmed  by  steam,  with  two  tt{>< ' 
for  hot  and  cold  water.  This  bain-marie  is  fbr  soiq« 
and  sauces  especially  prepared  for  the  coKe-room. 
Further  on  are  the  stoves  where  entrees,  soups,  ke.  an 
prepared ;  there  is  a  grate  for  a  charcoal  fire  in  the  ceatie. 
with  one  of  M.  Soyer's  new  gas  stoves  upon  each  ade 
each  stove  is  divided  into  five  compartments,  t»A , 
having  a  separate  pipe  and  brass  cock,  with  a  ee^ante  | 
mdn  pipe  to  each  stove,  thus  supplyingsnfficient  gi»  to 
bum  «w  whole  five  compartments  at  once,  or  onlycae, 
by  not  turning  the  gas  into  any  of  the  other  cotnpan- 
menta ;  or,  if  all  burning  at  once,  the  flame  m>j  bt 
r^ulated  to  any  hdght,  by  means  of  brass  coAt- 
By  this  means  you  obtain  the  same  heat  as  bom  chartoal 
the  moment  it  is  lit :  it  is  a  fire  that  never  leqnin'' 
making  np ;  ia  free  from  carbonic  acid,  which  is  so  per- 
nidona ;  and  ereates  neither  dust  nor  smell,  (except  Ike 
^  should  ne^ectinlly  be  not  properly  tomed  off ;)  ui 
IS  quite  free  from  smoke.  With  the  ud  of  his  new  *■ 
tBfi^il  trivet,  M.  Soyer  can  place  nine  stewpans  <>nt 
the  gas,  without  the  ^ar  of  upsetting  either ;  some  onl^ 
simmeringand  others  boilingatthe  same  time.  Then! 
stoves  also  tend  to  greater  economy,  as  they  aie  aot  Ii! 
tin  the  mmnent  wanted,  thm  only  the  qnantlly  Kqaiiti 
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and  may  be  put  out  the  moment  they  are  done  iritb. 
The  maker  is  Mr.  Kicketts. 

Further  on,  at  the  end  of  the  stoves,  and  parallel  with 
the  bain-marie,  is  another  stove,  with  two  (Ate  for  hot 
and  oold  water,  used  for  keeping  wuees  hot.  There  are 
in  all  three  di^reutboin-nuirTef,  one  for  fish  sauce,  one 
for  the  coffee-room,  and  one  for  the  private  dinner-room. 
Next  is  a  elate  sink,  with  two  tape  for  hot  and  cold 
water,  used  for  vaahing  various  kitchen  utensils  naed  at 
the  charcoal  stoves.  Above  the  sink,  hot  plate,  and 
batMnarie,  is  an  iron  rack,  with  hooka  to  hang  huge 
sauti-paru.  Near  it  la  a  hot  plate,  heated  by  steam, 
npon  which  are  placed  dishes  prepared  for  dinners; 
from  thence  they  are  removed  to  the  honse^nner-lift, 
which  is  drawn  up  either  by  steam  or  hand  machine. 

Lastly,  to  each  of  the  sinks,  throughout  the  kitchen, 
is  attached  a  trap-ball,  made  of  copper,  six  inches  long 
and  ten  in  circumference :  it  screws  to  the  sink,  and  is 
pierced  with  holes,  for  the  passage  of  wator,  and  to  pre- 
vent anything  else  passing  down.  The  pltw  is  attacmed 
to  a  rod  and  chain;  by  palling  the  latiw  t£e  plug  is  re- 
moved. By  this  simple  contrivance  all  o£&nuve  efflnvia 
from  drains  are  kept  ont;  and  it  haabeen  bo  anceessfol, 
as  to  be  now  frequent  in  noblemcai'i  and  elnb-hoase 
kitohens. 

We  hive  thns  described  the  principal  peculiarities  of 
H.  Soyer's  kitchen  arrangement,  wUch  has  now  been 
woriced,  and  very  snccessrally,  for  six  yaus.  We  have 
more  tluai  once  inspected  the  plan,  and  can  attest  "the 
saving  of  time,  comfort,  regularity,  and  cleanliness," 
which  these  improvements  secure.  Their  publication 
will,  we  are  peninaded,  lead  to  great  "reform"  in 
kitohen  economy  of  time,  money,  and  space ;  and  where 
the  whole  plan  be  not  adopted,  certain  implements  and 
apparatus  may  be  copied  with  great  advantsge.  Atthoag^ 
they  are  invariably  constructed  upon  scientific  prinei- 
ples,  they  are  so  &r  from  complicated  as  to  be  intollig^ble 
for  working  by  any  kitohen-maid.  Perhaps,  of  all  the 
contrivances,  the  gas-stove  is  the  most  umple,  yet  most 
ingenious :  gaf>,  we  know,  has  long  been  recommended 
by  the  stove  makers  for  roasting;  but  M.  Soyer  uses  it 
for  a  different  and  £ur  more  advantageous  purpose — the 
application  of  heat  with  the  nicest  modifications ;  in 
this  case  making  flame  entirely  subservient 

With  sndi  improvement«,  the  kitohen  need  no  longer 
be  a  scene  of  turmoil  and  wasto,  heat  and  confusion ; 
but  may  now  be  a  picture  of  almost  unerring  precision, 
of  self-regnlating  supply  and  consumption.  All  this  is 
the  result  of  years  applied  to  the  study  of  what  may  be 
Urmed  "  domestic  science,"  and  of  real  skill ;  to  borrow 
the  motto  ti  the  Boyal  Institntion, 

"  lu-CBTBAn  ooimoiiA  yxiM." 


MART  BEATRICE  OF  HODEKA.< 

Tax  popular  ferment  excited  by  that  wretohed  im- 
posture, the  Popish  Plot,  directed  such  a  flood  of  sus- 
picion and  odium  against  James,  tiiat  soon  after  his 
wife's  return  from  her  visit  to  the  Princess  of  Onmge  at 
the  Hague,  the  king,  though  very  reluctant,  found  it 
necessary  to  require  his  removal  tram  the  country  a 
time.  He  accordingly  took  his  departure,  with  his 
ducbeas,  for  Brussels  on  the  4th  of  March,  1679,  where 
he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  flying  visit  to 
England,  occauoned  by  a  rumour  of  the  king's  serious 
illness,  onUl  he  was  recalled  Yfj  the  king  in  October 
following,  and  directed  to  repair  to  Seotland. 

The  arrival  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Torfc  in  the 
andent  kingdom  of  his  ancestors  was  liuled  with  much 
satisfaction  by  all  ranks  of  people.  "  Scotland,"  Miss 
Strickland  remarks,  "having  suffered  for  upwards  of 
seventy  yean  from  the  evils  of  abaenteeism,  naturally 

(I)  Cmdndedftonp^m. 


looked  with  hope  to  the  increase  of  national  prosperity 
which  the  establishment  of  a  vice-r^l  court  was  likely 
to  cause.  James  came,  however,  in  a  strictly  private 
capacity  on  this  his  first  visit  to  the  land  of  his  fothers, 
and  he  wisely  leaolTed  to  aroid  exciting  the  jealousy 
of  his  watchfnl  foes  in  hU  brothei^s  Friyy  Council,  by 
any  assumption  of  state  beyond  that  to  which  his  birth 

entitled  him.  The  preeence  <tf  the  heir  of  the  crown, 

and  the  prudent  and  conciliating  conduct  of  himself 
and  his  consort,  had  a  most  beneficial  efiect  in  Scotland, 
and  did  more  towards  calming  the  efferveaoenoe  of  the 
conflicting  parties  there  Uum If  an  army  had  been  sent 
over  the  border  by  king  Cbaries.  The  duke  of  York 
came,  however,  strictly  in  a  private  capacity,  and  in 
reality  as  a  banished  man." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  king  intimated 
to  his  Council,  that,  thinking  it  but  &ir  that  his  brother, 
whose  righta  were  threatened  to  be  assailed  at  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  should  be  present  to  defend 
himself,  it  was  his  intention  immedi^ly  to  recall  him. 
He  did  BO  accordingly,  and  James  and  Ha^  Beatrice 
returned  to  London  by  the  end  of  Febntary. 

In  noticing  a  remarkable  instance  of  atteiiU<m  on  the 
part  of  James  towards  his  wife  at  thia  time,  Miss 
Strickland  remarks  :  "  The  virtues  and  conjugal  devo- 
tion of  this  princess  were  gradually  winning  a  greater 
empire  over  the  heart  of  James  than  had  been  guned 
\f3  her  heant^  in  its  eariy  bloom,  when  she  cune  to 
Kngland  as  bis  bride.  It  waa  not  till  she  had  been  his 
wife  fax  years  that  James  appears  to  luve  been  fully 
sensible  of  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had  drawn  in  the 
matrimonial  lottery,  and  that  she  was  possessed  of 
qualifications  more  worthy  of  admiration  thjm  those 
external  graces  which  bad  been  odebrated  by  the  most 
diBtingniahed  poete  of  the  age.  Ha^  Beatrice  endea- 
voured to  keep  op  an  interest  for  her  bnsband  with  the 
gay  world,  by  giving  brilliant  balls  and  entertainments, 
and  appearing  often  in  public.  The  irreproachable 
purity  of  her  life,  and  her  amiable  conduct  as  a  step- 
mother, entitied  her  to  nniversal  respect;  and,  notwith- 
standing her  religion,  she  stood  too  tugh  in  public 
opinion  for  any  one  to  mix  her  name  up  with  the  Popish 
Plot  aoeusations,  although  Cohnan,  one  of  ite  earliest 
victims,  had  been  her  secretary." 

The  restiesB  hostility  of  James's  enemies  made  it 
necessary  for  his  ro^  brother  to  order  his  removal  a 
second  time  from  his  oonrt.  He  softened  the  harshness 
of  the  st^  in  this  instance,  however,  as  &r  as  possible, 
b^  appointing  him  his  representative  in  Scotland,  where 
his  reception  and  that  of  his  duchess  was  warmly 
enthnsiaBtio;  While  attemirtB  wen  making  in  England 
to  exclnde  him  tttm  the  throne,  "  he  aiu  hia  (air  and 
faithful  ctmsort  endeavoured,  not  onsnccessfiilly,  to 
conciliate  the  regards  of  those  with  whom  their  present 
lot  was  cast.  A  brilliant  court  was  kept  at  Holyrood, 
to  which  resorted  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  land ;  and  Mary  Beatrice  soon  succeedeC  by  her 
gracious  and  prudent  deportment,  in  winning  the  hearts 
of  tbegeuerouBaristocncyofScothtnd.  If  her  religion 
were  unpopular,  the  purity  of  her  mind  and  manners 
was  unimpeachable.  Toung,  beautiful,  innocent,  and 
desirous  of  pleasing,  cold  indeed  must  have  been  the 
hearto  tliat  could  have  hardened  themselves  agunst  her 
gentle  influence ;  and  it  is  cert^n  that  the  interest  she 
excited  at  that  period  in  Scotland  operated  long  in 
bvour  both  of  her  bnsband  and  ber  son,  and  was  even 
felt  to  the  third  generation." 

Of  James's  administration  of  afikire  in  Scotland,  Miss 
Strickland  speaks  In  terms  of  high  commendation. 
She  says— "James  and  his  duchess  arrived  in  Edin> 
buigh  in  perilous  times,  and  in  tiie  midst  of  the  san- 
guinary executions  that  followed  an  insurrection,  in 
wliich  great  outrages  had  been  committed  on  the  Uvea  . 
and  propeities  of  UM  episcopalian  par^.  The  duke  did  I 
his  atmoBt  to  aim  the  jarring  elements  which  were  ! 
ready  to  break  ont  with  fresh  tnmnlt.  The  Conncil, 
bnwiing  bkwd,  were  for  gdng  to  tiM  rigonr  of  the  law. 
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James  offered  panfon  to  the  condemned  on  the  easy 
termB  of  crying, '  God  safe  the  king.'  The  Council 
talked  of  death  and  tortarea ;  hia  royal  highness  recom- 
mended mad-houses  and  hard  labour  or  lisnislimeat ; 
and  his  snggestions  prored  more  efficaoiouB  than  the 
barWouB  proceedings  of  Landerdale  and  hia  coUeagnea. 
He  succeeded  in  a  great  measnre  in  tranqailliaiQg 
Scotland.  He  guned  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
gentry,  and  he  won  the  affectiona  of  the  people  by  his 
gracious  acknowledgment  of  the  marks  of  respect  they 
paid  him.  If  he  had  governed  England  half  as  wisely 
for  himself  as  he  did  Scotland  for  his  brother,  or  ob- 
serred  the  aame  moderation  in  regard  to  hia  religion, 
alter  he  became  k)iig,whieh  he  did  when  dnke  of  York, 
histoiy  woold  have  told  a  diflfeient  tale  of  the  close  of 
his  career." 

While  in  Scotland  Maiy  Beatiioe  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  by  a  ^11  from  her  horse.  Fortunately  the 
accident  took  place  on  a  sandy  plain.  Had  It  been 
othenrlM  she  would  have  been  killed,  for  her  riding- 
dresB  became  entangled  with  some  part  of  tiie  saddle, 
and  she  was  dragged  a  considerable  distance  -with  her 
face  on  the  sand,  and  received  serenl  kicks  from  the 
frightened  horse  before  she  eonid  be  extrieated.  James 
wrote  BO  alarming  an  acconnt  of  this  accident  to  her 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  that  she  exacted  from 
her  a  promise,  very  much  to  his  satisfaction,  never  to 
mount  a  horse  again.  Mary  Beatrice  was  passionately 
fond  of  riding ;  but  James  disliked  It  bb  a  duigeroos 
and  improper  exercise  for  women. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  James  gained  the  regard  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  and  the  feelings  of  which  be 
became  the  object  {not  universally,  for  there  was  a  con- 
siderable party  of  more  hostile  sentiments,  but  very 
generally,)  Miss  Strickland  thos  speaks :  *'  While  in 
Scotland  James  applied  himself  zealously  to  busings ; 
and,  with  his  nsoal  regard  for  economy,  detected  and 
put  a  stop  to  many  of  the  pecnlationa  and  abases  of  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale's  creatures,  whereby  he  incarred  the 
ill-will  of  that  corrupt  statesman  and  his  duchess,  and 
many  of  their  connexions.  He  bestowed  his  attention 
on  the  maritime  and  commennal  interests  of  Scotland, 
all  of  which  were  materially  improved  dnring  his 
residence  in  that  nation.  He  made  several  progresses 
to  virit  tiie  principal  towns  and  all  the  ancient 
palaces  of  Scotland.  The  greatest  marks  of  respect 
were  paid  to  him  atQla»gow,  Linlithgow,  and  Stir- 
ling, and,  whatever  county  he  entered,  he  was  met 
on  the  boundary  by  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  shire,  and  was  attended  by  them 
as  if  he  had  been  the  Sovereign ;  but  the  itr^ra- 
gable  proof  of  the  auction  with  which  James  was  then 
regarded  in  Scotland,  is  the  Act  of  Pariiament  which 
declared  hia  rights,  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  nearest  in 
blood,  to  be  immutable ;  and  that  neither  difference  In 
religion  nor  any  futnre  Act  of  Parliament  could  alter  or 
divert  the  said  rights  of  succession  and  lineal  descent  of 
the  crown  from  the  nearest  heir." — A  proof  of  affection, 
by  the  way,  probablv  as  sincere  at  the  time  aa  such 
things  genoslly  ue,  hnt  not  vary  Mthfally  acted  up 
to  when  the  ume  of  trial  came,  since  we  do  not  find 
that  William  III.  had  any  very  serious  difEealttee  to 
contend  with  In  getting  himself  deeland  king  of 
Scotland  as  well  as  of  England. 

In  tiie  banning  of  the  year  1883  Mary  Beatrice 
gave  promise  of  a^n  becoming  a  mother.  Her  only 
child  who  had  samTCd  the  period  of  infancy,  the 
princess  Isabella,  had  died  during  the  previous  y^. 
The  news  of  her  pregnancy  were  received  with  great  joy 
by  the  Scots,  who  were  desirous  that  the  royal  babe 
should  be  bom  among  them,  fondly  anticipating  that  it 
vould  be  a  hoy  and  their  futnre  sovereign.  But  king 
Charles  had  determined  that  she  should  lie  in  in  Lon- 
don, and  accordingly  her  husband  and  she  left  Scotland 
on  the  12th  of  May ;  and,  on  their  arrival  in  England, 
they  took  up  their  abode  again  in  Bt  James^  palace. 

Her  last  child  having  been  a  boy,  the  ftiendB  of  her 


husband  fondly  anticipated  that  this  irotdd  be  a  boj 
also.   It  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  tJbat  the  absurd 
story  of  a  fictitious  pregnancy  and  a  sporiona  child  was 
held  in  readiness  to  be  set  abroad  by  the  enemies  of  the 
duke  of  York's  sncoeesion,  to  meet  the  contingency  of 
the  child  being  a  boy.   RnmoniB  of  a  plot  to  de(m;Te 
theprotestanthdieasofherrightofBuceeasionby  each     !  j 
an  imposition  wrae  industriously  circnlsted ;  uid  the     |  : 
very  natural  circumstance  of  Harj  Beatrice  desiring  the     i  ' 
presence  of  her  mother  during  her  hour  of  danger,  was 
represented  as  a  plut  to  &dlitate  the  introducing  a 
popish  boy  to  supplant  the  true  hrar  to  the  crown,  the 
duchess  of  Modena  having.  It  was  intended  to  be  said,  i 
brought  B      with  her  from  Holland  i<ir  the  paipose. 
The  intended  calumny  proved  nnnecenary  in  this 
Instance,  for  the  child  was  a  girl,  and  the  charge  was  I 
therefore  sufibred  to  die  away ;  but  the  circumstance  is 
important,  as  showing  tiie  value  which  is  to  be  attached  i 
to  the  charge  which  was  afterwards  broi^ht  against 
Mary  Beatrice  and  her  husband,  and  aa  entirely  destroy-  i 
ing  wikatever  presumption  in  support  of  the  tmth  of 
that  diai^  might  have  been  draflra  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  made.   This  child  only  lived  eight  weeks. 

Mo  important  event  in  the  personal  history  of  Hsry 
Beatrice  occurred  between  the  death  of  this  piinceae, 
and  the  accession  of  her  husband  to  the  throne  "  It  is 
certain,"  says  Miss  Strickland, "  that  she  never  interfered 
in  politick  intrigues  when  duchess  of  Yosfc,  a&d  for 
that  reason  her  name  is  a  blank  in  puhlie  history, 
during  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  residence  in 
England." 

Charles  II.  died  on  the  6th  of  Februaiy,  1885,  and  i 
James  and  his  queen  were  crowned  with  great  qtlendoor  r 
in  Easter  week  following.   In  the  days  of  her  exile  and 
sorrowful  widowhood,  Maiy  Beatrice  declared  that  she 
had  never  taken  any  pleasure  in  the  envied  name  of  a 
queen,  yet  die  sometimes  Qwke  of  tlie  ^ortaa  of  her 
ooronatuu,  and  deaeanted  with  tene  feminine  deli^ 
on  the  magnificence  of  the  regalia  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her. '  "  My  dress  and  royal  mantle,"  said  afae, 
"  were  covered  with  precions  stones,  and  it  took  all  the 
jewels  that  all  the  goldsmltlu  of  Ixmdon  could  procure 
to  decorate  my  crown ;  ctf  all  these  nothing  was  lost  \ 
except  one  sm^l  diamond,  worth  about  forty  ahiUings." 
She  told  the  nnns  of  Chaillot  "  that  no  coronation  of    '  | 
any  preceding  king  ot  England  had  been  so  well  con- 
ducted, and  that  all  the  arrangements  had  been  made 
under  the  especial  superintendence  ot  king  James,  who  i 
ordered  a  book  to  be  made  of  it"  | 

We  cannot  here  follow  tiie  course  of  public  erents, 
nor  det^  the  particulars  of  that  unhain>y  policy  wtiieh 
ultimately  cost  James  his  crown.  We  must  confine 
onr  notices  to  those  particulars  which  relate  espeetaJly 
to  the  queen.  The  birth  of  her  son  took  place  in  June 
1688.  The  atrocious  calumny  which  was  raised  against 
the  king  and  qneot  on  this  subject,  with  all  its  offensive 
details,  makes  it  necessary,  in  justice  to  the  queen's  i  I 
character,  for  her  biographer  to  enter  more  folly  than  | 
can  be  veij  pleasing  to  general  readers,  into  the  parti- 
culars of  the  erideQoa  which  the  ftct  of  her  bxnag 
rcoUy  given  birth  to  a  son  is  established.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  notice  them  here.  No  person  now 
believes  a  story  so  absurd — so  improbable — ^that  nothing 
hnt  the  utmost  blindness  of  ihctlon  eould  have  given  it 
currency  for  a  day.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  no  friend 
to  the  memory  of  James,  says, "  The  cfaa^  reflecting 
a  spurious  heir  was  one  of  the  moat  flagrant  wrongs 
ever  donetoasoverdgnorafothcr.  Thesonof  JameslL 
was  perhaps  the  only  prince  in  Europe  of  whose  blood 
there  could  be  no  rational  doubt,  couaidering  tlie  veri- 
fication of  his  birth,  and  the  unimpeachable  life  of  his 
mother." 

The  circumstances  ^nnected  with  the  invasion  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  flight  of  James  can  only  be 
hinted  at  here.  William's  success  on  landing  was  by 
no  means  such  as  need  have  diaooiuaged  Jamea  from 
boldly  encoontering  him.  "  A  Uttie  of  the  energy  and 
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promptitade,"  aaya  Miss  Strickland,  "that  had  distin- 
guished the  early  dj^ys  of  James  duke  of  York,  would 
probably  have  enabled  king  James  to  maintain  hin 
throne ;  but  the  season  of  knightly  enterprise  was  over 
with  him.  He  had  begun  life  loo  early,  and,  like  moat 
persons  who  have  been  compelled  by  circumBta,nce8  to 
exert  the  courwe  and  self-possession  of  men  in  the 
tender  years  of  cliildhood,  James  appears  to  have 
Buffered  a  premature  decay  of  those  Eacultieb  that  were 
precociouflly  forced  into  action.  At  seventeen,  James 
Stuart  would  have  met  the  crisis  triumphantly ;  at  fifty- 
seven  it  overpowered  him." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  pros- 
tration of  all  his  energies,  under  which  James  seems 
to  have  suffered  at  this  momentous  crisis,  was  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  ihs  ntter  desolation  of  feeling 
occasioned  by  finding  hta  children  ranged  against  him. 
Hiss  Strickland  says,  "  Lady  Oglethorpe,  who  held  an 
ofiice  in  the  royal  household,  told  Sir  John  Reresby  in 
confidence,  that  the  king  was  so  deeply  affected  when 
the  princess  Anne  went  away,  that  It  disordered  Us 
understanding,  a  melancholy  elucidation  of  his  sub- 
sec^nent  conduct,  which  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
rational  principle."  He  was  tortured  by  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  bis  son,  whose  life  he  believed  to  be  especially 
aimed  at;  and  he  gave  immediate  orders  of  the  most 

Sressing  kind  for  his  being  secretly  conveyed  to  France. 
Text  he  was  filled  with  terror  for  the  safety  of  his 
queen,  and  he  determined  that  she  should  go  also. 
She  at  first  refosed,  assuring  him  that  she  could  bear 
to  be  separated  from  her  children  with  patience,  but 
not  from  himself,  and  that  she  was  determined  to  share 
his  fortunes,  whatever  they  might  be.  But,  on  being 
assured  by  him  that  it  was  his  intention  to  follow  her, 
she  made  no  further  opposition. 

_We  shall  tell  the  interestingstory  of  the  queen's  flight 
with  her  son  in  Miss  Strickland's  own  words : — "  The 
interestexcitedin  France  by  the  progress  of  this  strange 
historic  dnuna  inspired  the  celebrated  Count  de  Imxan, 
and  his  fiiend  St.  victor,  niih  the  romantic  determina- 
tion of  crossing  the  channel  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
distressed  king  and  queen  of  England,  at  this  dark 
epoch  of  their  fortunes,  when  they  appeared  abandoned 
by  all  the  world.  Lauzun  was  the  nusband  of  James's 
maternal  cousin.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  and 
had  paid  the  penalty  of  ten  yean'  Imprisonment  in  the 
Baatile,for  marrying  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal  with- 
out the  consent  of  Louis  XIV.  St  Victor  was  a  gentle- 
man of  Avignon,  perhaps  the  son  of  the  brave  lieutenant 
St.  Victor,  whose  life  King  James  had  aaved,  when  Duke 
of  York,  by  his  pereonal  valour,  at  the  battle  of  Dun- 
kirk, thirty  years  before,  an  idea  calculated  to  add  no 
slight  interest  to  the  following  pages. 

"  The  Bcrrices  of  these  knights  errant  were  accepted 
by  James  as  frankly  as  they  were  offered.  He  determined 
to  confide  to  them  the  perilous  office  of  conveying  Ws 

aueen  and  infant  son  to  Franco ;  and  they  engaged  in 
le  enterprise  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 
A  contemporary  narrative  in  the  Archives  du  Boyaume 
de  France,  evidently  written  by  SL  Victor,  supplies 
many  additional  particalars  c<HUiected  with  that  event- 
fill  page  of  the  personal  history  of  Mary  Beatrice  and 
her  SOD. 

"  '  On  the  2d  of  December,'  says  this  gentleman,  *a 
valet  de  chambre  of  the  king,  named  Labadie,  huslmnd 
to  the  queen's  nurse,  called  me,  by  his  mniesty's  order, 
and  made  me  a  sign  that  the  king  was  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  queen's  chamber.  On  entering  I  found  him  alone, 
and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  say  that  he  had  a  secret  to 
communicate  to  me.  I  asked  if  any  other  persons  had 
knowledge  of  iti  He  replied.  Yes ;  but  I  should  be 
Satisfied  when  I  knew  who  they  were.  He  then  named 
the  queen  and  M.  the  Count  of  LauzntL  I  bowed  my 
head  in  token  of  my  entire  submission  to  his  orders. 
Then  he  said  to  me,  "  I  design  to  make  the  queen  pass 
the  sea  next  Tuesday ;  that  day  Tnrinie  (the  husband 
<tf  the  queen's  lady,  Pell^n^  Turinie,}  will  be  on>| 


guard.  The  Prince  of  Wales  will  pass  with  her  from 

Portsmouth.  You  muRt  come  here  this  evening,  with 
Count  de  Laumn,  to  arrange  the  plan."  I  obeyed  im- 
plicitly; and  at  eleven  o'clock  returned  with  Count 
Lauzun.  I  found  the  king  alone.  He  proposed  several 
expedients,  and  different  modes  of  executing  his  design; 
but  the  plan  I  suggested  alone  coincided  with  the  ideas 
of  his  majesty.'   This  plan  vam  pretty  neariy  the  same 

that  was  ultimately  adopted.  December  9th  was 

appointed  for  the  departure  of  the  queen  and  prince.  It 
was  a  Sunday,  but  no  Sabbath  stillness  hallowed  it  in 
the  turbulent  metropolis.    The  morning  was  ushered  in 
with  tumults,andbumingof  Catholic  chapels  and  houses. 
Tidings  of  evil  import  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.    When  the  evening  approached,  the  queen 
implored  her  husband  to  permit  her  to  remain  and 
share  his  perils ;  he  replied  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
follow  her  in  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and  that  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  their  child,  that  she  should 
precede  him.   To  avoid  suspicion,  their  majesties  re- 
tired to  bed,  as  usual,  at  ten  o'clock.    About  an  hour 
after  they  rose,  and  the  queen  commenced  her  prepara- 
tions for  her  sorrowful  jonmey.   About  midnight, 
St.  Victor,  dressed  in  the  coarse  habit  of  a  seaman,  and 
armed,  ascended  by  a  secret  staircase  to  the  apartment 
of  the  ting,  bringing  with  him  some  part  of  the  disguise 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  queen,  and 
told  the  king  all  was  ready  for  their  majesties'  depar- 
ture.  'I  then,'  pursues  he,  'retired  into  another  room, 
where  the  Count  de  Lauzun  and  I  waited  till  the  queeu 
was  ready.   Her  m^esty  had,  meantime,  confided  her 
secret  to  Lady  Strickland,  the  lady  of  the  bed-chamber 
who  was  in  waiting  that  night.   As  soon  as  the  queen 
was  attired  we  entered  the  chamber.    The  Count  de 
Lanzun  and  I  had  secured  some  of  the  jewels  on  our 
persons  in  case  of  accidents,  although  their  majesties 
were  at  first  opposed  to  it;  but  their  generoua  hearts 
were  only  occupied  in  cares  for  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  tiidr  TOjtH  infitnt.   At  two  o'clock  we  descended  by 
another  stair,  answering  to  that  from  the  king's 
cabinet,  leading  to  the  apartment  of  Madame  Labadie, 
where  the  prince  had  been  carried  secretly  some  time 
before.   There  all  the  persons  assembled  who  were  to 
attend  on  the  queen  and  the  prince,  namely,  the  Count 
de  Lauzun,  the  two  nurses,  and  myself.* 

"  The  King,  turning  to  Lauzun,  said  with  deep  emotion, 
'1  confide  my  queen  and  son  to  your  care ;  all  must  be 
hazarded  to  convey  them  with  the  utmost  speed  to 
Prance.'  Lauzun,  after  expressing  his  high  sense  of 
the  honour  that  was  conferred  on  him,  presented  his 
hand  to  the  queen  to  lead  her  away.  She  turned  a 
parting  look  on  the  king— an  eloquent  but  mute  ferc- 
well ;  and  followed  by  the  two  nuncs,  with  her  sleeping 
infant,  crossed  the  great  gallery  in  silence,  stole  down 
the  back-stwni,  preceded  by  St.  Victor,  who  had  the 
keys,  and  passing  through  a  postern  door  into  tiie  Privy- 
gardens,  quitted  Whitehall  forever." 

After  narrating  how  they  passed  \he  sentinels,  and 
arrived  at  the  place  where  a  boat  was  waiting  to 
carry  them  from  Westminster  to  Lambeth,  Miss 
Strickland  proceeds,  "  the  night  was  wet  and  stormy," 
and  "so  dark,"  continues  St.  Victor,  "that  vhen  we 
got  into  the  beat  we  conld  not  see  each  other,  tiiougb 
we  were  closely  seated,  for  the  boat  was  very  small," 
Thus,  with  literally  "  only  one  frail  plank  between  her 
and  eternity,"  did  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  cross  the 
swollen  Ti-aters  of  the  Thames,  with  her  tender  infant 
of  six  months  old  inherarms,  withno  better  attendance 
than  his  nurses,  no  other  escort  than  the  Count 
de  Lauznn,  and  the  writer  of  this  narrative. 

"  Our  passage,"  says  the  conductor  of  the  enterprise, 
"was  rendered  very  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  and  the  heavy  and  incessant  rain." 
On  reaching  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames  it  was 
found  that  the  coach  which  bad  been  engaged  was  still 
at  the  inn.  While  it  was  being  sent  for,  her  mfljesty 
withdrew  heiself  and  her  UtUe  company  under  tiie 
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-vralU  of  the  old  cburcli  at  Lamboth,  without  aaj  other 
shelter  from  the  wind  and  bitter  cold,  or  any  other  cod- 
solatioQ  than  that  the  nia  had  ceased,"  "  On  this 
spot,"  Miss  Strickland  continues, "  which  has  been  ren- 
dered a  lite  of  historic  interest  bj  this  aSbcUnK  inci- 
dent, the  beautiful  ud  unfortnnste  consort  of  the  last 
of  our  Stuart  kings  remained  standing,  with  her  inflmt 
son  fondly  clasped  to  her  bosom,  during  the  agonising 
interval  of  suHpense,  caused  by  the  delay  of  the  eoach, 
dreading  every  moment  he  would  awue  and  betray 
them  by  hia  cries.  Her  apprehension  was  nnfoanded. 
lie  had  slept  sweetly,  while  they  had  curied  him  in  the 
dead  of  night  from  hie  palace  nursery  to  the  water  side; 
neither  wind  nor  rain  had  disturbed  him ;  be  had  felt 
none  of  the  perils  or  difficulties  of  the  stormy  passage, 
and  he  continued  wrapt  in  the  same  profound  repose 
daring  this  anxious  pauM,  alike  unconscious  of  hia  own 
reverse  of  fortune  and  his  mother's  woe."  * 

Mary  Beatrice  is  said  to  hare  looked  back  with 
streaming  eyes  towards  the  royal  home  where  her 
beloved  consort  remuned,  lonely  and  surrounded  with 
perils ;  and  that  she  runly  endcaroured  to  trace  out  the 
lights  of  Whitehall  among  those  that  were  reflected 
from  the  opposite  shore,  along  the  "  dark-rolling  river." 
What  her  thoughts  must  have  been  during  thU  period 
of  anxious  and  comforUeas  delay,  -may  be  imagined 
without  difficulty. 

From  this  plan  the  queen  was  brought  in  safletr  to 
Oravesend,  where  she  embarked  on  board  a  yacht  wnieh 
had  been  provided  for  her,  and  the  accommodation  in 
which  was  of  the  most  miserable  description.  Slie 
arrived  at  Calais  on  the  11th  December,  and  was 
received  with  the  most  cordial  sympi^liy  and  considera- 
tion by  the  King  of  France. 

James's  proceedings  in  Ei^land,  in  the  meantime,  are 
matter  of  hisfory,  on  which  we  cannot  at  present  dweU. 
He  very  speedily  joined  liis  queen  in  France,  where  a 
residence  was  assigned  to  them  at  the  paUce  of 
St.  Qermains.  The  court  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen 
was  arranged  by  Louis  on  the  model  of  his  own ;  they 
found  all  proper  officers  of  state,  gentlemen  ushers,  and 
guards  ready  to  receive  them.  But  the  Frmch  state 
officers  were  quickly  superseded  by  the  noble  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  emigrants  who  followed  the  for- 
tunes  of  their  king.  "  The  fidelity  of  the  queen's 
household,"  says  Miss  Strickland,  "was  remanable. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  almost  all  her  attendants 
applied  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  passports  to  follow 
her  into  France.  William  granted  the  passes,  but  out- 
lawed all  who  used  them,  and  confiscated  ^eir  pro- 
perty." The  King  of  France  allowed  James  and  his 
qaeen  50,000  francs  per  month,  for  the  sumKurt  (tf  their 
household.  They  objected  at  first  to  the  largeness  of 
the  sum ;  but  found  it,  in  the  end,  insufBcient  to  enable 
them  to  extend  adequate  relief  to  the  necessities  of  their 
ImpoveriBhed  followers. 

When  James  left  her  for  his  unsuccessful  Irish  cam- 
paign, Mary  Beatrice  devoted  herself  to  constant 
prayers  on  his  behalf.  She  spent  much  time  at  the 
convent  of  Chaillot,  which  had  been  founded  by  her 
husband's  mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  where  she  formed 
a  spiritual  friendship  with  the  Superior  and  several  of 
the  nuns.  "  Very  precious  to  the  wounded  q>irit  of  the 
fallen  queen  of  EngUnd  were  the  sympathy  and 
reverence  which  they  received  from  the  nuns  of  Chaillot 
in  the  days  of  her  adversi^,  and  the  friendship  that 
was  commenced  between  her  and  some  of  the  ladies  of 
that  community  was  only  dissolved  deatii.  She 
found  it  necessary,  however,  for  the  sake  of  her  hus- 
band's interest,  to  gratify  the  King  of  France  by  ap- 
pearing at  some  of  the  splendid  fetes  and  entertain- 
ments which  he  devised  for  her  amusement.  His  atten- 
tions to  her  were  so  marked  as  to  excite  some  jealousy 


(I)  The  cUidcal  nadn  will  not  fUl  to  nrnnk  tba  dose  iMem- 
blann  between  Hiu  Strickland's  Isnguu*  In  tUs  puwg*,  and  the 
iMsntlAil  fragment  of  8lmonides'i  Ods  on  the  Mpowue  of 
Daiue  with  her  sleeping  iBflut  toth«du(enar  asMimjrMn- 


in  the  breast  of  Madame  -de  Maintenon ;  but  there  was 
no  ground  for  such  a  feeling.  Louis's  regard  for  Uarj 
Beatrice  was  a  sentiment,  not  a  pastuon  ;  a  sentiment 
which,  in  its  refinement  and  generouty,  forms  one  of 
the  redeeming  tadtB  of  his  chantot«r.  He  treated  her, 
it  is  true,  with  the  homage  which  fs  always  paid  to  a 
beaatifhl  and  intellaetnal  woman  in  France ;  but  it  was 
her  coiyngd tenderness  tliat  excited  his  respecL  "She 
was  always  a  queen  in  her  prosperity,"  said  he,  *'  bat  in 
her  adversity  she  is  an  angel." 

The  BDCceasire  tUsappointments  occasioned  by  the 
Ulnn  (tf  JuMs's  Irish  expedition,  and  the  defeat  of  hii 
fleet  at  La  Hogoe,  were  met  by  both  king  and  queen 
with  the  most  patient  resignation,  arising,  in  the  case  of 
James,  probably  from  broken  and  bltmted  enexgiei, 
which  were  alike  incapable  of  being  stimulated  either  to 
rigorous  action  or  to  keen  emotion,  and  perhaps  from 
a  despairing  persnasion  that  he  was  a  doomed  nam,  with 
whom  nothuig  would  prosper;  but,  in  the  case  of  Mary 
Beatiice,  beyond  ail  doubt,  from  her  having  learned, 
like  her  scriptoial  nameaafa,  to  dioose  that  better  put 
which  could  not  be  taken  fktim  her.  Her  wmfidential 
letters  to  her  friendd  at  Ch^Uot,  now  first  brought  lo 
light  by  Miss  Strickland,  express  in  erery  line  the 
struggle  of  a  mind  of  earnest  and  simple  character  to 
discipline  its  feelings  into  entire  subnusaion  to  the  will 
of  Heaven.  The  mind  of  James  also,  for  a  conuderabie 
time  bef<»«  his  death,  had,thne  can  he  little  doubt, 
been  bronght  to  a  like  Christian  temper. 

The  sufferings  of  tite  exiled  king  had  broa^t  upon 
him  a  premature  old  age,  and  a  coustitutional  teudoKv 
to  apoplexy  had  repeatedly  placed  his  life  in  danger  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  agitathig  event  During  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
ftobieneas,  and  it  is  scarcely  poeidble  to  emueiTe  s 
picture  of  more  affecting  interest,  tiian  that  of  hia  qnees 
at  tiiis  period,  watching  over  and  tending  him  with  m 
much  affectionate  solicitude.  His  deatih  was  aoeom- 
panied  by  many  circumstances  of  most  affecting  interest, 
rarely  to  be  found  collected  around  the  dying  beds  of 
monarehs,  when  snmndering  their  breath  wirroonded 
by  all  the  cirenmstances  of  pomp  and  royalty.  VTe  have 
already  alluded  to  his  messsge  to  his  daughter  Anne, 
and  to  his  dying  injunction  to  his  son.  The  fmaer  wu 
delivered  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  a  lett«-  which,  in  iu 
"stem  sinoerll^," as  Hiss  Striekland  ealla  it,  would 
have  cut  to  the  newt  s  womaiL  of  less  i^athctie  fcciing* 
than  Anne. 

With  the  death  of  James,  Miss  Strickland'!!  intcsest- 
ing  narrative  doses,  lo  be  taken  up  in  anothw  TobiK, 
for  which  the  pnblie  viU,  no  doab^  be  very  impatient 
No  one  can  have  read  this  volume  attentively  uid  can- 
didly, whatever  his  political  prqpOMessions  may  hare 
been,  and  whatever  his  feelings  may  still  be,  T^sidiog 
the  evenU  which  led  to  the  removal  of  the  direct  line 
of  the  Stnartafrom  the  throne,  without  having  imiubed 
the  highest  respect  for  the  character  of  Mary  Beatrice; 
as  displayed  in  very  trying  circumstances,  or,  however 
be  may  diflfer  iu  form  of  religions  belief,  witlumt  feeliag 
a  tineere  Tmnatitm  for  her  fervent  piety,  vid  bar  ht 
bltoil  resigna^  to  the  tUI  of  Hearai. 


HALLOWBEK  0B8EBTANCES. 

Ths  night  of  this  holiday  is,  perhuis,  more  remarkaMf 
than  any  other,  both  on  account  w  the  extracwdiBSiy 
opinions  popularly  entertained  concerning  it,  and  tk 
peculiar  obserranoes  by  which  it  has  been,  and  is. 
BO  widoly  and  uniformly  distinguished.  Those  no- 
tions and  customs  are  obviously  of  Pagan  origin,  fw 
there  is  nothing  in  the  next  day's  festival  to  hare 
given  rise  to  them.  The  leadiiig  idea  reqiectiDf 
All  hallow  Even,  or  Halloween,  says  an  iUostatot  til 
old  English  fostivals,  is,  that  it  is  the  time,  of  all  ottos, 
irtien  snpenuUnnl  inflnences  preraiL  It  is  the  ugb 
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set  apart  for  a  nniverBal  walking  abroad  and  bastliog 
about  of  apirita,  and  all  aorta  of  beinga  not  of  this 
mwid;  the  ni|^t  of  son  dinnation;  »  time  when  the 
ideal  takes  the  upper  hand  of  the  real  ererywhore. 
"  This  general  character  of  the  night,"  be  adds, "  escapes 
the  notice  of  writers  on  oar  popular  antiquities ;  but 
we  know  it  to  be  that  which  rests  in  the  rustic  mind  of 
Scotland."  Bums  says,  it  "  is  thought  to  be  a  night 
when  witches,  devils,  and  other  mischief-making  beings, 
are  all  abroad  on  their  baneful  midnight  errands." 
Perhaps  the  opinion  of  the  actirity  of  the  "  Prinoe  of 
the  power  of  the  air"  and  his  i^ents  at  this  time,  may 
have  been  su^ested  by  the  freqveney  of  storms  about 
Allhallow  Even.  Historians  have  remarked  how  often 
this  season  has  been  distinguished  by  ito  tempests.  In 
the  18th  year  of  Henry  I.  Allhallow  Day  was  attended 
with  a  fearful  storm,  "at  which,"  we  are  told,  "the 
people  were  marvellonsly  amazed."  On  Allsouls  Day, 
in  the  year  in  vUeh  Kiehard  I.  was  taken  piisouer  in 
Genuanr> "  the  north-west  ride  of  the  element  appeared 
on  fire,"  a  little  before  sunrise.  It  was  on  AUnaUow 
night,  about  midnight,  that  Cavendish  was  called  up  at 
Assher,  to  let  in  Sir  John  Euesel  and  a  troop  of  horse- 
men, who  were  come  with  comfortable  tidings  to  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  of  the  king's  returning  bvonr,  when  he 
tells  us  it  rained  all  tiut  night  most  vdiemently;  so 
Umi,  after  Sir  John  had  delivwed  his  message  fiiom  the 
king,  and  given  the  ring,  he  remarked,  in  conclo^<»i, 
"  And,  Sir,  I  have  had  the  amst  journey,  for  so  little  a 
way,  that  ever  I  had  to  my  remembrance." 

An  author  in  1728  observes,  "  This  is  the  last  day  of 
October,  and  the  birth  of  this  packet  Is  partly  owing  to 
the  afi&ir  of  thit  night.  I  am  alone ;  but  the  servants 
having  demanded  apples,  ale,  and  nota,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  running  back  my  own  annals  of  All- 
ballowB  Eve ;  for  yon  are  to  know,  my  lord,  tJiat  I  have 
been  a  mere  adept,  a  most  famous  artist,  both  in  the 
college  and  country,  on  occasion  of  this  anUe  chi- 
merical solemnity."  Apples  and  nuts  hare  been  imme- 
morially  connected  with  the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  and  arc 
everywhere  in  requisition  upon  it.  There  is  a  general 
custom,  on  this  eve,  of  catching  at  the  former  m  these 
fhdta.  A  stick  is  8an>ended  horiamtaUy  from  the 
ceiling,  an  apple  is  fixed  to  one  end  of  it,  and  a  lighted 
candle  to  the  other.  This  being  made  to  twirl  rapidly, 
the  merry-makera  (their  hands  being  taed  behind  tbeir 
backs,)  successively  leap  up  and  snatch  at  the  apple 
with  their  mouUia,  "when  the  probability  is,  that  the 
candle  comes  round  before  thqr  are  awuc^"  and  scorches 
or  greases  tltmr  fines.  This  amusement,  says  Brand, 
may  be  called  playing  at  something  like  the  ancient 
English  game  of  quintain,  which  is  now  almost  totally 
fotgotten,  but  of  which  there  is  the  following  description 
in  Stow's  Surrey  of  London  : — "  I  have  seen  a  quintain 
set  up  on  Comhill,  hj  the  Leaden-hall,  where  the  atten- 
dants on  the  lords  of  mnrnrdisports  have  mn,  and  made 
great  pastime,  for  he  tiiat  nit  not  the  end  of  the  quintain 
wss  of  all  men  laughed  to  scorn ;  and  he  that  hit  it  lull, 
if  he  rid  not  the  faster,  had  a  sound  blow  In  his  neck 
with  a  bag  full  of  saiul  hanging  on  the  other  end." 
Another  common  merry  usage  peculiar  to  this  festival, 
is  that  of  diving  for  apples,  set  afloat  in  a  tub  of  water 
pbiced  on  the  floor:  Boys  and  girls  take  their  turn  of 
attempting  to  catch  one  of  these  with  tbeir  teeth,  a  feat 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  without  many  previous 
fidlnres  and  beduckings.  "  In  North  Wales,"  says 
Owen,  "  they  sup  on  this  even  upon  paTsnips,  nuts,  and 
^q>ple8,  and  catch  at  an  apple  suspended  by  a  string 
with  ^e  mouth  alone,  and  the  same  by  ui  apple  Id  a 
tnb  of  water."  Apples  also  are  employed  in  one  of  the 
spells  appertaining  to  this  mysterious  eve.  "Take  a 
amdle,"  direets  -an  authority  in  such  matters, "  and  go 
alone  to  a  looking-glass,  eat  an  apple  before  it;  and 
some  traditions  say,  yon  should  wmh  your  hair  aU  the 
time :  the  £Bce  of  your  eoiyugal  companion  to  be  will 
be  seen  in  the  glass  as  if  peeping  over  your  ahoolder." 

In  the  north  of  England  the  night  at  this  Tlgil  Is 


called  Jf  cr-oBACK  Nmht.  Goldsmith,  in  his  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  relates  of  a  fitrmer's  family  that  they 
"  religlottdy  cracked  nats  on  Allhallow  Eve."  Nuts,  at 
this  season,  are  made  the  means  of  divination  in  matri- 
monial affidiB.  We  learn  firom  Bams  that  in  Scotland 
"burning  the  nuts  is  a  favourite  charm.  They  name 
the  lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them 
in  the  fire;  and  accordingly  as  they  bum  quietly 
together,  or  start  from  beside  one  another,  the  courEc 
and  issue  of  the  courtship  will  be."  Brand  relates  that 
"  it  is  a  custom  in  Ireland,  when  the  young  women 
would  know  If  their  lovers  are  ^thful,  to  put  three 
nnts  upon  the  bars  of  the  grates,  naming  the  nuts  after 
the  lovers.  If  a  nut  cracks  or  jtmipe,  the  lover  will 
prove  unfiiithful ;  if  it  b^n  to  blaze  or  bum,  he  has  a 
regard  for  the  peiwn  making  the  trial.  If  the  nuts 
named  i^r  the  girl  and  her  lover  bum  twether,  they 
will  be  married."  A  writer  in  the  "Oentleman's 
Magarine  "  for  Hay,  1784,  tm  he  has  often  met  with 
lamb's  wool  in  Irebuid,  where  it  is  a  constant  ingredient 
at  a  merry-making  on  Holy  Eve,  or  the  evening  before 
AU  Sainto'  Day  ;  and  it  is  made  there  by  bruising 
roasted  apples  and  mixing  them  with  ale,  or  sometimes 
with  milk.  Formerly,  when  the  superior  ranks  wen 
not  too  refined  Cor  these  periodical  meetings  of  jollity 
irtiite  wine  was  frequently  substituted  for  ale.  Tc 
lamb's-wool,  apples  and  nuts  are  added  as  a  necessiu-} 
part  of  the  entertidnmait,  and  the  ^img  folks  amnst 
themselves  with  burning  nuls  in  patra  on  the  bar  of  tiu 
grate,  or  among  the  warm  embcoB,  to  which  they  giv< 
their  name  and  that  of  their  lovers,  or  thoee  of  theii 
friends  who  are  supposed  to  have  such  attachments 
snd  from  the  manner  of  ^eir  burning  and  duration  oi 
the  flames,  kc  draw  such  inferences  respecting  the  con 
Btaocy  or  strength  of  their  posuons  as  usually  promote 
mirth  and  good  humour.  This  "sacrifice  of  nuts  "  on 
AllhallowB  Even  is  also  practised  in  England,  and  ia 
thus  prettily  described  by  the  poet  Gay. 

"  Two  ha7*l  nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame. 
And  to  rach  nut  I  guvf-  a  sweetheart's  name : 
This  with  tho  loudpst  bounce  me  sore  snuised. 
That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  colonr  blazed ; 
As  biased  the  nnt,  so  may  thy  jnttion  grow. 
For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  so  brightly  ^ow  1 " 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Scotiond  the  firet  ceremony  of 
Halloween  is  the  pollii^  of  plants  of  kail,  or  cabbage 
stalks  in  the  garden.  The  youths  and  maidens  go  out 
hand  in  hand,  with  their  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first 
stalk  tMy  meet  with.  They  then  return  to  the  fireside 
to  examine  their  prizes.  According  as  the  stalk  is  found 
big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  so  is  the  future  hue- 
band  or  wife  of  person  who  |)ulled  it  to  be.  The 
quuitity  of  yird,  or  earth,  clingmg  to  the  root  is  sup- 
posed to  denote  the  amount  of  fortune  or  dowry ;  and 
the  taste  of  the  carioc,  or  pith,  ttie  natural  temper  and 
disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their 
orduuuy  appellation,  the  runts,  are  placed  one  after 
another  over  the  door,  and  the  christian  names  of  the 
individuals  who  chance  thereafter  to  enter,  "  are  held  iu 
the  same  succession  to  indicate  those  of  the  peraonn 
whom  the  parties  are  to  many."  The  latter  part  of  thiii 
observance  neariy  resembles  in  English  one  with  peas- 
cods,  described  1^  Gay. 

"  As  poaseods  once  I  plucked,  I  chanced  to  see 
One  that  was  cIomI;  Ailed  with  three  timns  three; 
Which,  when  I  cropped,  I  safely  home  convened, 
And  o'er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid ; 
The  httdt  nuved  up,  when  who  should  fliM  come  in. 
Bat,  in  his  proper  ponon — Lubberkin  E " 

Another  pcmtilar  species  of  vatidnation  practised  Iu 
the  North  on  Uiis  five,  is  that  of  the  Three  Dishes.  Two 
of  these  are  respectively  filled  with  pure  and  foul  water, 
and  one  is  empty.  They  are  ranged  on  the  hearth, 
when  the  parties,  blindfolded,  approach  in  succession, 
and  dip  tlinr  left  hands  into  one  If  they  dip  into  the 
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clean  Water,  they  aft  to  marfira  Tirgin ;  Ifintotbe  dirty 
vater,  s  widow  :  if  in  the  ciopty  ditk,  they  are  not  to 
marry  at  all.  This  is  repeated  thrice ;  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  dlshtii  1b  altered  each  Ume.  A  charm  some- 
times tried  In  Scotland  on  HaUoweeo,  Is  called  theblue 
clew.  "  WhoeTer  woald,  with sncceM," aays Buma,  "try 
this  spell,  mast  strictly  obserre  these  directions  :  eteal 
out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the 
pot  a  clew  tit  bine  yam ;  wind  it  in  a  new  clew  off  the 
old  one ;  and,  towarda  the  latter  end,  wmetbiiw  will 
hold  the  ihreod ;  demand, '  wha  hands  r  t.  e.  who  holds  % 
and  answer  will  be  returned  fVom  the  kiln-pot,  by  muning 
the  christian  and  surname  of  yottr  futore  spoose." 
Young  Sootchwon]£n,  on  this  n^ht,  also  seek  to  pry 
into  faturity  by  pulling  stalks  of  com.  "  They  go  to 
the  bam  yitA,  and  pull,  each,  at  three  Beveral  times,  a 
stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wants  the  top-pickle, 
that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top,  the  party  in  qoestion  will 
come  to  the  maniagft-bed  anything  bat  a  mud." 

lo  an  Appendix  to  Pennant's  Tonr,  sereral  ot^er 
Scottish  customs  of  dirination  attendant  on  tiie  Vi^l 
of  All  Saints  are  enumerated.  The  first  is,  sowing 
bempeeed,  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Scoland. 
A  second  Is,  "  to  win  three  wechts  o'  naethinp;."  The 
wecht  is  tbe  instnunent  need  In  winnowing  com. 
"  This  charm  most  be  performed  nnperoelTod  and  alone. 
Yon  go  to  the  bam  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them 
off  the  hinges,  if  possible  :  for  there  is  danger  that  the 
being,  about  to  am>ear,  may  shut  the  doors  and  do  you 
Rome  mischief,  llien  take  a  wecht,  and  go  through  all 
the  attitudes  of  letting  down  com  against  the  wind. 
Repeat  It  three  times';  and  the  third  time  the  apparition 
wiU  {Mn  UiroDgh  the  bam,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and 
out  at  the  other,  having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and 
theappeanmce  or  retinue  marking  the  employment  or 
station  of  life."  A  third  is,  "to&thom  the  stack  three 
times,"  that  Is,  "  take  an  opportunity  of  going  unnoticed 
to  a  barley  stack,  and  fathom  it  thrice  round.  The  last 
fathom  of  the  last  time  you  will  catch  in  yonr  arms  the 
appearance  of  your  future  coigngal  yoke-fellow,"  A 
fourth,  "  to  dip  your  left  shirt  sleeve  la  a  bum  where 
three  lairds'  lands  meet."  "  You  go  out,  one  or  more,  for 
tliie  is  a  social  Bpell,toa8outh-runningspringorrivulet, 
where '  three  lairds'  lands  meet,'  and  dip  your  left  shirt 
glecTe.  Go  to  bed  in  sight  of  a  fire,  ana  hang  your  wet 
sleeve  before  it  to  dry.  Lie  awake ;  and  some  time  near 
midnight,  an  apparition,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the 
future  spouse,  will  come  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry 
the  other  side  of  it  " 

"Among  the  many  snperBtitioos  rites  of  Halloween," 
says  the  author  of  "  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,"  "  knotting 
the  gartfr  holds  a  distinguished  place.  It  is  performed 
by  young  females,  as  a  divination  to  discover  their  future 
partners  in  life.  The  left  leg  garter  is  taken,  and  three 
knote  are  tied  on  it.  During  &e  time  of  knotting,  the 
person  must  not  speak  to  anyone,  otherwise  the  charm 
will  prove  abortive.  She  repttts  the  following  rhyme 
upon  tjing  each  knot : — 

This  knot,  thia  knot,  this  knot  I  kni^ 
To  tee  the  thin^  I  ne'er  saw  yf^— 
To  see  my  love  in  his  array. 
And  wlist  he  walks  in  every  day ; 
And  what  his  occupation  be, 
This  night  I  in  my  sleep  ma;  sfe. 
And  if  my  love  he  clad  in  green. 
His  love  for  me  is  well  seen  ; 
And  if  my  love  is  clad  in  gray, 
His  love  for  me  is  for  away- 
And  if  my  love  be  clad  binlae. 
His  love  for  me  is  veiy  true. 

After  all  the  knots  are  tied,  she  puts  the  garter  below 
her  pillow,  and  sleeps  on  it ;  and  it  is  believed  that  her 
future  husband  will  appear  to  herln  a  dream,  in  bis 
usual  dtess  and  appearance.  The  coloor  of  his  clothes 
will  denote  wheUier  the  marriage  1b  to  prove  fortunate 
or  not." 

Such  of  the  above  ceremonies  as  have  nothing  tenrifc 


about  them,  everywhere  enter  into  the  Halloween  merry- 
makings in  Scotland.  Even  amongst  the  middle  classes 
in  the  tai:ger  dties  tit  tlut  Ungdom,  yoaaa  peiBons,  we 
are  informed,  meet  on  this  even  to  dude  for  apples, 
bum  nuts,  and  dip  into  the  Three  Dishes.  The  charms 
te  which  a  supernatural  appearance  is  supposed  to  be- 
long, are  now  perhaps  scarcely  anywhere  practised,  on 
account  of  their  dismal  character. 

In  Ireland,  some  of  these  spells  are  had  recourse  to, 
together  irith  othen  of  a  like  nature,  on  Allhallow  Ere.  j 
"  Eray  house,"  says  one  of  Brand's  antliorities,  "aboands 
in  the  best  viands  they  can  afford ;  apples  and  nuts  are  | 
devoured  in  abundance ;  the  nutabells  are  burnt,  and  I 
from  the  ashes  many  strange  things  are  foretold  :  cab-  ' 
bagee  are  torn  up  by  the  roote ;  hemp-seed  is  sown  by 
the  maidens,  and  they  believe  that  if  they  look  back  | 
they  will  see  the  apparition  of  the  man  intended  for    i ' 
their  future  spouse :  they  hang  a  smock  before  the  fire  i 
on  the  close  of  the  feast,  and  sit  up  all  night  concealed  I 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  convinced  that  his  i^pariiioii  ! 
will  come  down  the  chimney  and  turn  the  smock :  they 
throw  a  ball  of  yam  out  of  the  window,  and  wind  it  on 
a  reel  within,  convinced  that  if  they  repeat  the  Pater 
Noater  backwards,  and  look  at  the  ball  of  yam  without, 

they  will  then  also  see  bis  sith  or  apparition.  

These,  and  many  other  superstitious  ceremonies,  the 
remains  of  Druidism,  are  observed  on  thia  holid^."  ^ 

There  are  other  observances  peculiar  to  the  Slst  of  i 
October,  of  a  more  local  nature  than  most  of  those  | 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  possibly  of  remoter  an- 
tiqaity.    For  example,  in  Lower  Perthshire,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Highlands,  the  people  "  set  np  bonfires  in 
ereiy  village  on  All  Sdnt^  Eve.   When  the  bonfire  is 
consumed,  the  ashes  are  oarefhlly  collected  Into  the  i 
form  of  a  circle.  IHiere  is  a  atone  put  in  near  the  eir^  I 
cumferenoe,  for  every  person  of  the  several  fiuniliee  ' 
interested  in  the  bonfire ;  and  whatever  stene  is  moved 
out  of  ite  place,  or  injured  befcm  next  morning,  the  ' 
persrai  represented  by  that  stone  is  devoted  or  fey,  and 
is  supposed  not  to  live  twelve  months  from  that  day."  i 
In  the  same  district,  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
October,  O,  8.,  heath,  broom,  and  dressings  of  flax  are  ' 
tied  upon  a  pole.   This  faggot  is  then  kindled.   One  i 
takes  it  upon  his  shoulders,  and,  running,  bears  it  round  | 
the  village.   A  crowd  attend.    When  the  first  faggot  is  { 
burnt  out,  a  second  is  bound  to  the  pole,  and  kindled  <' 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.    ]^umt)ers  of  these  ' 
blazing  faggots  are  often  carried  about  together ;  and 
when  the  night  happens  to  be  dark,  they  form  a  splendid 
.  illumination.   At  Buchao,  we  are  told,  various  magic 
ceremonies  were  formeriy  celebrated  on  All  Saints'  Eve, 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  witehes  and  demons,  and 
to  prognosticate  to  the  young  their  success  or  djfsp-  j 
pointment  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.  These  being  de- 
.  vontly  finished,  the  Hallow-fire  was  lighted,  and  gnuded 
by  the  male  part  of  the  fiuoily.   Bodeties  were  fimned, 
either  by  pique  or  bnmonr,  to  scatter  certain  fires,  and  ' 
the  attack  and  defence  were  often  conducted  with  art 
and  fiuy.  j 

Pennant  records  that  in  Korth  Wales  there  is  a 
custom  upon  the  above  Vigil,  "  of  making  a  great  fire  j 
oalled  Coel  Coeth,  when  every  £unily  shout  an  hour  in  i 
the  nig^t  makes  a  great  bonfire  in  the  most  conspicuoos 
place  near  the  honse,  and  when  tiie  fire  is  almost  extin- 
guished, every  one  throws  a  white  stone  into  the  ashes, 
having  first  marked  it;  then  having  sud  their  prayen 
turning  round  the  fire,  they  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning, 
as  soon  as  they  are  up,  they  come  to  search  oat  the  I 
stones,  and,  if  any  one  of  them  is  found  wanting,  they  '' 
have  a  notion  that  the  person  who  threw  it  in  will  die  .• 
before  he  sees  another  AU  Saints' Eve."  The  resemblance  'i 
between  this  usage  and  tme  of  the  customs  in  Perth- 
shire, above  related,  is  surprising.   Another  author 
remarks :  "  The  autumnal  fire  is  Btilt  kindled  In  North 
Wales,  being  on  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  Jforember, 
and  is  attended  by  many  ceremonies,  snefa  as  ranuing 
through  the  fire  and  smoke,  esdi  casting  a  stone  into  ., 
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ttie  fire,  and  atl  rnnaing  off  at  the  condnnon  to  esape 
from  the  blsck  short-toiied  bow." 

At  Kpon,  Torkshlre,  on  this  even,  ''the  good 
women  make  a  cake  for  ever;  one  of  the  funlly."  A 
similar  custom  is  practised  in  Warwickshire. 
I        In  Ireland,  the  peasants  assemble  with  sticks  and 
Y  clubs,  and  go  from  honae  to  house  "  collecting  money, 
cbeeee,  tic,  repeatii^  verses  in  hononr  of  the  solemnity, 
demanding  preparations  for  the  festival  of  St.  Colomb 
Kill,  desiring  uiem  to  lay  aside  the  fatted  calf,  and  to 
bring  forth  £A«  black  sheep.    The  women  are  employed 
a-  in  making  the  griddle  cake  and  candles ;  these  mat  are 
sent  from  house  to  honee  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  lighted 
ap  on  the  next  day,  before  which  they  pray,  or  are  sap- 
posed  to  pray  for  the  departed  sonl  of  the  donor." 

Martin,  in  bis  description  of  the  Western  Islands, 
written  at  the  end  of  the  Beveuteenth  century,  speaking 
of  the  Isle  of  liewis,  says:  "The  inhabitants  of  this 
ialand  had  an  ancient  cuHtom  to  aaeritioe  to  a  sea-god, 
called  Shony,  at  Hallow-tide,  in  the  manner  following : 
the  inhabitants  round  the  ialand  came  to  the  church  of 
St.  Molvay,  having  each  man  his  prc'vision  along  with 
him  :  every  family  furnished  a  peek  of  malt,  and  this 
waa  brewed  into  ale  :  one  of  their  number  was  picked 
out  to  wade  into  the  aea  up  to  the  middle,  and  carrying 
a  cnp  of  ale  in  his  hand,  standing  still  in  that  ptrnture, 
died  oat  with  a  load  voice,  saying, '  Shony,  I  give  yon 
this  cup  of  ale,  hoping  that  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  send 
ti8  plenty  of  sea-ware  for  enriching  our  gronnd  the  en- 
suing year and  so  threw  tiie  cup  of  aie  into  the  sea. 
This  was  performed  in  the  night  time.   At  his  return 
to  land  Uiey  all  went  to  charch,  where  there  was  a 
candle  burning  upon  tiie  idtar ;  and  then,  standing  silent 
for  a  IltUe  time,  one  of  them  gave  a  sigtud,  at  which  the 
candle  was  put  out,  and  immediately  all  of  them  went 
to  the  fields,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
daneiog  and  singing."  Brand,  in  his  account  of  Orkney, 
I     says  of  the  inhabitants,  "When  the  beasts,  as  oxen, 
sheep,  horwB,  kc.  are  sick,  they  sprinkle  them  with  a 
water  made  up  by  them,  which  they  call  foreapoken 
water,  wherewith  Ukewise  they  sprinkle  their  boats  when 
they  succeed  and  prosper  not  in  tbeirfishing.  And  espe- 
cially on  Hallow  Even  they  tued  to  siun  [bleas]  or  sign 
their  boats,  and  pat  a  cross  of  tar  upon  them,  wnich  my 
informer  hath  often  seen." 
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fbr  wax.  One  or  two  of  these  fttniiy  little  states  renlly 
should  have  been  left,  just  to  give  one  an  idea  of  th« 
way  in  which  grown-up  people  play  at  being  kingi*  and 
queens. — One  privilege,  however,  the  dethroned  prince* 
retwned,  by  special  treaty — that  of  l>eing  still  considered 
of  royal  blood — or  that  they  might  many  the  qneen  ot 
any  country,  who  should  be  found  green  enough  tc 
accept  one  of  them  as  a  husband.  It  wan  on  the  strength 
of  this  privilege,  I  understand,  that  a  great  many  ot 
these  gentlemen,  who  had  scarcely  enough  to  pay  thcii 
passage-money,  came  over  to  EngUmd,  when  oui 
gracious  mistress  was  understood  to  be  on  the  look-out 
tor  a  consort.  One  can  quite  imagine  the  enormous  slr.c 
of  the  flea  which  they  would  cany  back  in  their  ears, 
when  they  returned  home  to  their  small  beer  and  sour 
krout,  on  her  decision  being  made  public.  Kessc 
Darmstadt,  however,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  minute 
principalities  still  remaining,  and  its  capital  would  be  s 
respectable  enough  town,  were  it  not  that  it  is  a  great 
dail  too  large  fbr  its  importance,  and  the  number  of  il> 
inhabitant ;  so  that  it  always  reminds  one  of  the  story  o: 
the  snail,  which  was  so  proud  of  its  magnificent  abode  ir 
a  lobster-shell,  but  was  unfortunately  frozen  to  dcatli 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  size  of  its  residence 
The  great  lion  here,  is  the  preserve  of  wild  lioars  fot 
theduke's  hunting— bat  the  wild  boars  are  oofortunatelj 
all  80  tame  as  to  come  to  be  fed,  and,  on  particula: 
occasions,  when  the  duke  wishes  to  l>e  extremely  bold 
and  to  slay  the  boar  himself,  the  tusks  are  carefull; 
sawed  off  beforehand.  At  these  times  the  royalty  of  th* 
principal  huntsman  must  of  course  give  an  uncummoi 
interest  to  the  scene,  though,  but  for  the  ludicrousne^ 
of  It,  I  should  think  the  whole  of  the  hunting  must  b 
as  tame,  and  as  great  a  bore,  as  any  one  of  the  animal 
chased. 

The  route  from  Darmstadt  lies  along  the  Bergstrassc 
or  mountjjn  road,  a  district  of  country  deserved!; 
celebrated  throughout  Germany  for  picturesque  beauty 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  deserves  all  the  commcii 
dations  which  you  will  hear  lavished  upon  it  by  th' 
Germans  themselves ;  for,  in  this  instance,  as  in  man, 
others,  their  ideas  of  excellence  are  considerably  exa^ 
grated;  and  this  need  not  be  any  great  wonder  to  u: 
since,  while  our  own  little  island  overflows  with  ever 
variety  of  natural  beauty,  the  mid  basin  of  Europe,  a 
I  suppose  the  geologists  would  call  it,  being  a  prett 
undeviating  plain,  necessarily  presents  but  few  spui! 
boasting  the  attractions  of  hili  and  dale,  into  wliii.! 
our  poor  little  Britain  has  at  some  time  or  other  hea 
swelled  and  scratched;  and  without  hill  and  dale,  it  it 
I  apprehend,  well  nigh  impossible  to  have  any  grea 
amount  of  picturesque  beauty.  In  regard  to  the  Bert; 
Htrasse,  however,  the  Germans,  whether  they  overpniif. 
its  charms  or  not,  have  good  rea.-4on  for  their  coniiiict: 
dations.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  prefer  it  to  lli 
Rhine  itself,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  portion  of  the  Rhinelau< 
that  you  pass  through,  only,  as  the  valley  here  widen 
out  to  an  immense  extent,  and  the  road  runs  along  lb 
foot  of  the  hills,  instead  of  by  the  side  of  the  river,  i 
is  but  now  and  then  ttut  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  th 
courso  of  the  stream.  But  the  mountains  here  are,  « 
seem  to  be,  much  more  lofty  than  those  lower  down  th 
river — they  rise  at  once  from  the  highway,  now  in  sharj 
precipitous  acclivities,  and  now  in  gently  swulliu; 
downs.  The  lower  heights  are  covered  with  vineyanU 
or  with  the  richest,  and  most  beautiful  verdure,  wbil 
the  loftier  summits  are  crowned  by  dark  groves  of  S) 
which  run  down  the  more  sterile  portions  of  the  Itilb 
their  sombre  colour  contrasting  exquisitely  with  tli 
bright  green  around.  Then,  when  you  turn  to  th 
right,  peering  through  the  trees  which  border  the  roati 
side,  before  yon  lies  stretched  the  broad  fertile  valic^ 
rich  in  com  and  grain  of  every  kind  and  every  hue 
whilst  hr  in  the  distance  rise  the  blue  hills  of  Frani-t 
It  is  a  glorious  scene,  especially  if  you  view  it  on  on< 
of  those  bright  sunny  days,  when  all  nature  seem 
baKking  in  the  balmy  wannth,  uid  the  only  unplea^an 


Ths  only  town  of  any  eoiueqaence  on  the  road  is 
Darmstadt,  the  c^iital  of  Heeae  Dannotadt,  one  of  those 
pleasing  tittle  Oennaa  prindp^ties,  which  a  fozhnnter 
would  ride  aeroH  in  a  d^,  wittumt  thinking  he  had 
enjoyed  a  partiralarly  long  ran.  These  pasteboard 
kingdoms  are  masbi  more  nnmerous  in  the  north,  than 
In  the  south  of  Gerautny,  and  were  far  more  startling 
Uma  their  nnmbeis,  the  amallnesi  of  tbdr  else,  and 
the  mafl^tnde  of  their  pretensions,  before  the  year 
1815,  when  Hettemich,  who  is  a  terrible  swsllower-up  of 
independencies,  caused  the  greater  number  of  them  to 
be  mashed  up  into  larger  states,  on  the  obverse  prin- 
ciple to  that  on  which  moons  are  cut  up  into  start.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  it  was  a  pity  not 
to  let  one  or  two  of  the  minutest  of  these  monarchies 
lemain— those,  for  instance,  regarding  which  the  stories 
are  told  of  the  Grand  army,  consisting  of  four  men,  alt 
of  whom  held  the  rank  at  least  of  colonels,  and  who 
acted  either  as  footmen  or  oAcen,  as  oecasion  required. 
There  is  a  tradition,  too,  of  a  representation  made  to 
one  of  the  sovereigns  by  his  steward,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bum  tallow  oandles  In  the  palace,  as  the 
TDjal  tndes-pm^le  woold  not  give  eredU  any  longer 
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■cutnpaDiment  to  one'H  enjoyment  ie  the  doat,  which  1 
ies  about  ia  all  directions,  filling  one's  eyes,  and  1 
etting  up  one's  nostrils,  so  that  one  feds  as  if  cod-  i 
nually  taking  huge  pinches  of  digh-dried  Lundyfoot,  ; 
ithout  however  experiencing  the  agreeably  titillating  : 
ffeclion  which  that  precious  mlxtore  produce*.    It  '- 
xuck  me  aa  somewhat  curioos,  to  see  the  Immense 
luntitica  of  f^it  with  which  the  apple-trees,  which 
order  the  whole  road,  were  laden,  and  all,  apparently, 
1  no  danger.   RecaUing  some  reminiscences  of  more 
outhful  da}-K,  I  coold  not  help  thinking  what  a  catch 
liey  would  have  been  for  some  friends  I  could  have 
amed  ;  and  andoubtedly,  if  these  apples  are  untoached, 
nd  if  the  robbing  of  orchards  by  school-boys  be  a 
rime,  (which  I  have  always  ctm^dwed,  to  b»  uie  least, 
ery  doubtful,)  the  youth  of  Germany  moat  be  Imbued 
'ith  a  for  higher  tone  of  morality  Uutn  their  compeers 
f  England,  or  cannot  be  endowed  with  that  bump  of 
cquisitiveneRs  which  makes  sarreptitious  appropriation 
3  dear  to  the  British  boy ;  or  finally,  which  I  suspect 
I  the  real  reason  after  all,  the  apples  must  be  uncom- 
lonly  bad  eating. 
But  if  the  spirit  and  principle  of  Bob  Boy — 

"  That  bfl  Bhonld  tal»  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  ihonld  keep  who  can," 

\ht»  no  longer  here,  even  so  far  as  apples  are  coQcemed, 
t  flouriRhed  to  a  splendid  extent  in  former  times,  as  ia 
videnced  by  the  innumerable  snug  coey-looking  castles 
tow  unhappily  in  ruins,  which  are  perched  on  every  con- 
'enicnt  crag  along  the  whole  Bei^rasse ;  these  were 
,11  the  residences  of  th<»e  fine  old  bard-fisted,  rough- 
iding,  deep  drinking,  savage,  and  yet  jovial  cut-throats, 
he  robber-knights  of  Germany.  And  a  glorious  life 
hey  muHt  hM-e  hod  of  i  t  in  such  a  r^on.  With  such  a 
ich  expanse  of  country  around  them,  France  and  Ger- 
nany  lyiog  equally  exposed  to  thetr  attack,  and  the 
ralley,  which  they  looked  down  upon,  the  general  high- 
vay  for  traffic,  they  must  have  had  opportunity  for  ex- 
finsive  practice  in  the  way  of  their  profession;  and  then 
It  home  after  a  successful  foray,  how  many  a  jovial  rouse 
nust  they  have  had  in  their  little  robber-nesti,  as  the 
Hermann  call  them ;  in  perfect  security  too,  surrounded 
ly  precipices  and  defiles,  where  a  handful  of  men  could 
'oil  thousands  \  No  need,  cither,  to  trouble  themselves 
ivith  long  carriage  for  their  wine,  when  every  hill-sidc 
'or  miles  was  covered  with  vineyards.  Gentle  thieves 
:hey  were,  and  chivalrous  robbers,  and,  upon  my  soul, 
•onfidering  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lourished,  I  do  not  wonder  that  their  mode  of  life  should 
lave  had  such  charms  for  them,  that  they  should  have 
required  the  exertions  of  the  whole  empire  to  reduce 
them,  t  could  taot  help  thinking  of  old  Amergot 
Mari.'eirn  address  to  his  former  companions  (who,  though 
lie  was  hut  a  Frenchman,  had  all  the  spirit  of  a  German 
rol»l«;r-knight>  as  given  by  Proifisart— "  To  pillage  and 
to  rob,"  he  said,  "  was,  all  things  considered,  a  good 
life — Ah,  sirs,  there  is  no  sport  or  gloiy  in  this  world 
among  men  of  war,  but  to  use  such,  life  as  we  have  done 
in  time  past  What  a  it  was  to  os  when  we  rode  forth 
at  adventure,  and  sometjmes  found  bv  the  way  a  rich 
prior  or  merchant,  or  a  route  of  mules  laden  with  Brussels 
cloth,  or  with  fora  comingfrom  the  fairs,  or  with  spicery 
ware  from  Brugen,  from  Damascus,  from  Alexandria. 
WItateverwe  met,  all  was  ours,  or  else  ransomed  at  our 
pleasure.  Then  for  living,  the  peaaanta  daily  brought 
to  our  castle,  wheat,  flour,  ready-baked  bread,  forage  for 
our  horses,  good  wines,  beeves  and  &t  sheep,  pullets  and 
wild  fowl.  We  were  furnished  as  though  we  had  been 
kings.  When  we  rode  forth,  the  whole  country  trembled 
for  fear — all  was  oura  going  and  coming.  By  my  &ith, 
thiswasa  fair  and  good  life  !"  There  spoke  the  good  old 
Npirit ;  in  those  days  it  was  worth  while  being  a  robber 
and  even  being  robbed ;  but  now,  one  has  one's  hand- 
kerchief stolen  by  a  rascally  pickpocket  coming  out  of 
the  theatre ;  the  reicne  is  made,  not  by  mounted  men-at- 
nrms,  but  by  a  policeman  in  a  blue  coat  with  white 


letters ;  and  the  accused,  instead  of  defying  his  tecaea 
to  single  combat  in  the  name  of  his  lady  and  hie  patros. 
saint,  iqipearB  in  the  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  t* 
packed  on  to  Botany  Bay,  with  aa  little  consideration  as 
if  he  were  an  ox  being  sent  to  Smithfield,  instead  d  a 
lineal  descendant  of  fiohin  Hood  and  Qoetx  wun  Ba- 
Itchingen. 

Lovely  as  the  Bergstrasse  is,  the  finest  part  of  ii 
undoubtedly  is  the  tennination,  when  you  come  in  view 
of  Heidelberg,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  towns 
in  Germany.  Rtmning  down  at  right  angle«  to  the 
basin  of  the  Bhine  is  the  valley  of  the  Neck&r.  sDd,  ar 
you  emerge  from  the  Be^trasse,  Heidelberg^  standi 
facing  yon  on  the  opfMsite  side  of  die  river,  iritli  its 
magnificent,  though  ruined,  castle,  and  it«  wood-crowned 
hills  rising  behind. 

Heildelberg,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  celebrated  for  three 
things  :  its  tmiverHity,  its  castle,  and  its  gigmntic  ton. 
Its  coU^  is  the  oldest  in  Germany,  with  Uie  exceptioa 
of  that  of  Prague,  and  is  generally  considered  the  mort  i 
thoroughly  German  in  all  ita  customs  and  habits.  Hen 
in  their  greatest  purity  are  to  be  fi>und  all  those  usages 
of  Burschenschaft,  the  duelling,  the  drinking,  the  wear- 
ing of  antique  costumes,  the  renowning  and  burning  of 
Foxes,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  of  late.  It 
has  alwaj-B  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  tiui 
the  reading  public  of  England  should  have  been  able  lo 
stomach  the  vast  quantity  of  trash  which  has  issued  from 
the  press  with  regard  to  the  usages  and  laws  of  tiw 
German  students.  Grave  and  ponderous  volames  have 
appeared  on  the  sul^eet,  giving  as  seriout  and  minute 
an  account  of  them  as  if  the  constitution  of  a  eoontiy 
had  been  under  consideration,  instead  of  the  follies  of 
some  idle  young  fellows,  who  prefer  drinking  and  ptay- 
ing  the  fool  to  study.   What  is  the  object  of  all  this  ■ 
Are  the  Burschen  customs  held  np  for  oar  imitation!  1 
can  hardly  suppose  so ;  and  yet  these  usages  mutt  be 
either  good  and  worthy  of  imitation,  or  else  a  system  of 
egregious  silliness.   Take,  for  instuice,  the  highly  ho- 
noured custom  of  duelling.  Can  any  thing  be  conccdred 
more  absurd  than  the  code  of  honour  laid  down  by  tbc 
students,  as  relating  their  combats.    What  more  piv- 
posterons  idea  can  be  preaent«d  to  the  rational  nUnd  ' 
than  that  of  a  couple  of  young  lads  just  come  fin  i 
school,  first  ansailing  each  other  with  epitheta  of  cot  I 
tempt,  gradually  rising  in  the  scale  of  contumely,  like  ! 
Touchstone's  rules  for  giving  the  lie,  and  then  deter- 
mining to  fight  the  matter  out,  not  with  their  fists,  k 
might  be  predicated  of  reasoning  beings  at  their  tgt 
and  in  their  station,  but  with  pointless  broadsword;. 
Well,  they  are  padded  all  over  for  the  combat,  so  that 
no  seiioua  iiijuiy  may  be  suatelaed— the  &ce  b^i^  the 
only  real  object  of  attack.  To  it  th«y  go,  and  after  half-  | 
an-hour's  flourishing,  one  of  them  gets  a  slash  across  the  ' 
cheek,  which  does  him  no  real  harm,  but  leaves  an  nit- 
pleasant  looking  scar  ever  ^lerwards.  Then  all  is  made 
up  again;  the  two  combatants  consider  themselvei 
heroes,  whilst  all  the  time  tbej  have  not  encountered  as 
much  danger  as  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  boot  of 
single  stick,  and  the  wounded  man  is  as  yroaA  of  Us 
flowing  blood,  as  if  it  were  the  proof  of  his  waiiike 
daring,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a  proof  that  he  be 
acted  like  a  donkey.   If  I  were  rector  of  ^  Univer- 
sity, I  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  all  this  folly,  ea 
the  same  principle  uat  Oustavus  Adolphus  ado^ei. 
when  he  supprened  duelling  in  his  army,  by  orderin; 
'  that  the  combatants  should  always  fight  till  onew 
slain,  and  that  the  other  should  then  suffer  on  the  sof- 
fold.   I  vrould  give  the  two  young  heroes  a  stout  coipl 
each,  and  make  them  belabour  ^h  other,  till  the  cut 
.  was  &irly  done  for,  and  the  victor  should  then  nmrt  > 
.  good  birching — that  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  to 
'  mance  of  the  thing,  I  suspect. 

In  fact,  the  students  themselves  are  now  begioaivg 
'  to  be  ashamed  of  all  this  humbug,  and  tbc  more  aeuihk 
among  them  are  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  It.  Bodetisi 
:   are  in  several  places  formea,  composed  of  tiloae  wka 
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ilcclara  themselres  adverse  to  the  principle  of  daelUng, 
uid  who  object  to  the  drinking  of  more  than  &  stated 
allowance  of  beer  at  a  sitting.  Ridicule  has  also  been 
drawn  in  as  an  anziltaiy,  and  I  sboald  iMak.  a  most 
potent  one;  for,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  ezoeases  of 
the  Qerman  atodents  are  the  o&piing  of  vanity,  there 
can  be  no  better  means  of  aaaailiug  them  than  by  shov- 
iag  their  folly.  Variona  sqnibs  have  been  published  on 
tlie  subject,  one  of  the  beat  and  most  celebrated  of  which 
ia  the  "  Jobeiad,"  an  heroic  poem,  in  three  parts ;  and, 
as  it  is  a  pretty  good  specimen  ot  German  honumr, 
which  is  a  very  dmbrent  and  mach  more  ponderoos 
mrticle  than  English  homour,  I  shall  hereafter  attempt  to 
give  aotne  aeooont  of  Uiis  book. 


KATUEAL  HISTORY  OP  BIRDS.— KaYIII. 

MXSTS  or  BI&D9. 

Wb  conclude,  for  the  present,  oar  Beries  of  papers  on 
tho  Natnral  History  of  Birds  by  a  few  obaervations  on 
Tresis ;  porpoeing,  however,  to  resnme  the  subject  at  a 
future  period,  taa  to  introduce  to  our  readers'  acquaint- 
ance Bome  of  the  otiwr  fimdlles  of  the  £Mthered 
world. 

A  consideration  of  the  dwellings  which  the  difibrent 
f^titwmla  located  on  tiie  earth  form  for  themaelvea  ia  by 
no  means  one  of  the  least  interesting  departments  of 
Natural  History;  and  the  dwelUnga  of  birds  in  particular 
offer  to  onr  notice  examples  both  beautiful  and  diversified 
of  that  Gftcolty  we  call  instinct,  which  will  always,  we 
fear,  be  to  us  an  incomprehen^ble  problem.  "  A  nest," 
aaya  tlu  learned  lexioognmher.  Dr.  Johnson,  is  "  the  bed 
fonned  Uie  bird  for  incnbationand  feeding  her  young." 
He  might  have  added  that  it  is  a  piece  of  worlunanahip 
at  once  degant,  and  pecnliarly  fitted  for  its  intended 
putpose ;  ^inmetrical,  and  calculated  for  some  d^ree 
of  duration.  Though  b^n,  as  we  must  suppoae,  nnder 
the  command  of  a  blind  necessityi  yet  a  subtle  foreught 
seems  to  regulate  its  construction.  The  work  is  con- 
tinued by  an  enthouasm  irtiich  never  bSSM,  by  an  in- 
dnstiy  which  driveB  the  mind  to  reflect  on  faculties, 
wonderful  In  Huir  tim  and  operation,  which  seem  quite 
inexplicable. 

Each  species  of  bird  constructs  an  abode  diflbring  in 
form,  adaptation,  and  situation,  from  that  of  any  o^er. 
Birds  of  prey  reside  on  the  summit  of  high  rocks,  or  on 
the  piniucle  of  an  old  tower.   Their  dwellings  are 
fortified  by  enormous  {deoes  of  wood,  which  nature  has 
given  them  the  power  <tf  carrying  through  the  ^r. 
Their  muscular  strength  ts  so  great  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  wdghty  snbstancee  is  attended  with  little 
difficulty.    A  habitation  of  this  kind  when  once 
fiidsbed,  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and 
trouble,  serres  for  a  long  line  ttf  descendants  from  the 
first  bnilden,  for  it  is  seldom  that  these  abodes  are 
deserted  unUl  deo^  has  altogeiher  unfitted  them  for 
the  required  purpose ;  and  th^  are  so  firmly  con- 
Htnicted  that  many  revolutions  of  the  seasons  must  take 
place  before  they  are  utterly  uninhabitable.   Birds  of 
prey  are  the  only  members  of  the  feathered  creation 
which  take  upon  themselves  to  erect  nests  of  this 
enduring  kind;  for  tJie  greater  number  of  birds  are 
I   content  with  dwellings  of  a  len  substantial  nature :  on 
;   the  bruich  of  a  tree^  i^ainat  the  ude  of  a  house,  on  the 
j   tnif,  or  amongst  the  leeds.  Some  make  use  of  bits  of 
;   stnw,  small  sticks,  moss,  down,  cotton,  or  a  hundred 
I    little  things  picked  up  here  and  there  with  great  puns, 
ud  arranged  in  order  in  the  selected  locality.  Their 
clawa  and  beak  are  the  only  instruments  used  in  com- 
bining and  knitting  together  the  matters  which  form 
tha  iHst.    Other  species  hang  ihur  nests  from  flexible 
.  brandtes  which  are  put  in  moUon  by  evety  wind. 

Others  collect  gravel  and  leaves  which  they  cement  by 
I  means  of  their  saliva,  and  thus  form  a  piece  of  masonry, 
!  impenetrable  both  by  air  and  moisture.   This  nest,  thus 


man'ellously  fashioned,  is  usually  placed  in  tho  angle 
of  a  chimney  or  a  rock.  Within,  it  is  just  as  curiousl. 
constructed ;  a  partition  is  devised  by  wlii<^  the  mat 
is  separated  from  the  young  onee.  Hoe  lie  nestles,  look 
abnMd  like  a  sentinel  for  niemies,  and  then  sleeps  ii 
his  own  little  apartment  when  the  time  for  rest  comee 
Surely  in  works  like  these  there  ia  food  for  admiration 
To  complete  a  work  of  this  kind,  think  of  the  pain 
required :  what  peraevering  industry — yrbaA  exhanstlcs 
patience  I 

Some  birds  establiah  themselves  on  the  ground  be 
tween  hillocks  of  earth  which  protect  tiiem  from  th 
wind,  and  from  an  overfiow  of  water.  These  nests  are 
perhaps,  not  so  carefully  wrought  as  other  kinds  ;  ye 
here  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  weaving  twigs  and  dowi 
into  a  protecting  entrenchment.  Other  species  conten 
themselves  with  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand,  and  ther 
depositing  their  eggs,  which  they  leave  the  sun  to  hatcl 
during  the  day,  but  to  which  they  return  at  nig^t. 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  give  any  regular  deacriptio] 
of  neats  in  this  place ;  but  it  may  be  amusing  to  mentioi 
some  of  the  moat  interesting  specimens  of  bird  archi 
tecture ;  and  we  will  begin  with  the  nest  of  the  Lonj 
tailed  Titmouse.  This  bird  is  not  much  laiiger  tha; 
the  wren ;  its  head,  neck,  and  breast  are  white;  the  res 
of  its  body  is  chiefly  black ;  its  tail,  from'  which  i 
derives  its  distinctive  appdlation,  is  very  long  aU' 
wedge  shaped.  Pennant,  aner  remariting  that  the  youn 
are  in  the  habit  of  following  their  parents  for  the  who) 
winter,  says  that,  "  from  the  dimness  of  their  bodie 
and  great  length  of  tail,  they  appear,  while  flying,  lik 
BO  many  darts  cutting  the  air."  Its  neat  is  closed  ovei 
both  above  and  below  ;  only  one  little  circular  openin, 
at  the  lude  is  left,  serving  for  door  and  window.  It  i 
made  completely  round ;  uid  as  the  cold  might  ente 
by  the  orifice,  the  bird  makes  use  of  door  curtain 
similar  to  those  which  some  of  our  rooms  possess;  th 
entiuice  to  its  habitation  being  fumitthed  with  a  Iiangin 
of  flexible  and  transparent  feathers.  ThuH  it  is  protc^^tc 
from  run,  and  from  the  gaze  of  casual  pa««era 
Through  this  it  goes  out  and  comes  back  just  a.s  1 
pleases,  without  cauung  the  least  disamingement.  Thi 
IS  not  all ;  the  titmouse  is  so  nnall  a  bird  that  it  ha 
much  to  fear  from  foes  <tf  many  kinds ;  and,  therefore,  t 
conceal  the  place  of  its  abode  it  has  recourse  to.a  eubtei 
foge.  It  fixes  its  nest  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the 
covers  it  up  with  such  parasitical  plants  as  grow  on  th 
bark,  so  as  not  in  the  least  to  disturb  the  nalun 
appearance.  Sometimes  the  nest  is  placed  in  the  ccuti 
m  a  tluck  bush,  and  so  firmly  is  it  seated  that  if  yc 
desire  to  procure  it,  no  ordinary  method  of  dislodgi 
ment  will  do,  it  most  be  cnt  out  The  nest  is  made  b 
the  female,  who  is  occupied  two  or  three  weeks  i 
building  it.  There  is  another  member  of  the  tit  trib 
which  takes  still  greater  precautions.  It  is  one  tht 
builds  in  watery  places,  and  it  stands  in  dangerof  bcin 
attacked  by  reptiles.  Accordingly,  it  suspends  its  net 
from  a  fle^ble  Draneh  over  the  wi^.  The  entrance  t 
the  nest  ia  formed  by  a  aort  of  pipe,  through  which  : 
would  be  impossible  for  a  snake  to  penetrate.  Anotht 
kind  of  titmouse  adds  to  its  nest  a  little  cell,  in  whic 
the  m^e  and  female  rest  after  tending  their  youof 
The  birds  are  very  small,  delicate,  and  weak ;  yet  th 
nert  they  bidld  is  very  large :  indeed,  wonderfully  g< 
when  the  diminuUve  rise  of  the  architect  is  considerec 
The  labour  is  begun  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  ism 
completed  until  spring.  The  hatching  is  a  long  procea 
twmty-two  being  tho  eustonuuy  namber  at  ^gs ;  an 
the  female  takes  all  the  trouble  of  sitting  on  Uiem  t 
herself. 

The  reed  warbler,  so  named  from  the  places  : 
frequents,  is  also  endowed  with  a  wonderfully  adaptii 
insuneL  To  escape  the  dangers  of  the  element  ovt 
vhich  it  hatches  its  young,  it  builds  at  onee  a  bouse  an 
a  boat  The  nest  is  slightly  attached  to  the  reeds,  an 
is  coated  with  a  gummy  subatance,  which  effectual! 
proclndes  the  water  from  entering,  in  case  the  no 
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lould  i^p  dowBf  or  tke  mter  riumld  rise.  We  have 
!0D  a  neat  of  the  t^lor  bird  so  artAiUy  constructed, 
lat  to  view  its  interior  It  was  necessai?  to  unrip  tlie 

itches  and  cutoff  the  tightly  dravn  knots.  Several 
iivefi  hud  been  brought  together,  and  their  edges  con- 
cLcd  by  means  of  eollou  or  fibrous  plants.  There  you 
ad  the  thread;  but  can  you  guew  the  needlel  It 
OS  no  other  than  the  beak,  an  instrument  admirably 
liiptod  for  the  purpose  by  it«  strength  and  ^arpness. 

Ah  examplcH  of  exquisite  art  ve  might  adduce  the 
csts  of  the  thrush,  the  witwall,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
ro^.-)beaka,  who  erect  an  immense  dwelling-place,  to 
inlain  tire  or  six  hundred  inbabitanta,  ut  living 
•gether  on  good  terms.  A  great  number  of  tlieasbirda 
<rm  a  building  society,  and  unite  their  efforts  to  erect 

little  town  of  nests.  Having  selected  a  largo  tree 
roper  for  the  purpose,  th^  first  construct  a  roof 
oven  out  of  largo  plants,  close  enough  to  be  rain  proof, 
his  labour  ended  they  distribute  the  interior  space 
nongiit  the  members  of  this  bird-partnership,  and  the 
are  attached  side  by  side  to  the  roof,  aU  being  of 
le  same  size.  Each  bird  haa  generally  his  private 
Ltrance;  but  sometimeB  it  hamenB  that  one  door  gives 
tcess  to  two  or  three  nests.  Saoh  nest  is  about  three 
cbcs  in  diameter,  and  is  made  of  plants,  but  of  a  leae 
>arsc  kiud  than  those  used  for  the  roof;  they  are 
|ually  securely  Castened  together,  and  within  there  is  a 
itQg  of  down. 

Ah  the  population  increases,  new  nests  are  placed  upon 
le  old  ones ;  and  some  of  tlieae  latter  are  left  by  ^eir 
^upants,  and  converted  into  a  public  pathway,  oon- 
leting  to  the  new  dwellings.  The  traveller  Yaillant 
■ought  one  of  these  little  towns  in  an  entire  state  to 
urope,  roof  as  well  as  nests.  It  contained'three  hundred 
id  twenty  cells ;  now,  if  one  pair  occupied  each  nest, 
le  whole  would  compruc  a  population  of  hundred 
id  forty  biida.  It  would  form  an  interesting  employ- 
ent  to  trace  the  domestic  life  of  any  one  ptur  of  birds 
r  a  year.  We  cannot,  however,  see  the  labouren  at 
icir  work,  and  we  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  what 
2  would  most  like  t^  know.  It  is  probable  that  the 
'.at*  are  deserted  when  the  young  broods  have  taken 
in^,  until  the  females  return  to  deposit  their  eggs 
;ain.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  these  asttociations 
e  constituted  at  first,  and  how  they  are  reformed  when 
ice  dissolved. 

The  fauvette  of  St  Domingo  builds  a  nest  that  cannot 
it  fix  the  attention  of  the  most  careless  observer.  Put 
gctber  with  an  industry  that  passes  description,  we 
id  it  composed  of  dry  herbs,  leaf-fibres,  and  flexible 
lots,  which  are  woven,  with  great  art,  into  a  substance 
laped  like  a  ball,  compact,  and  not  to  be  penetrated 
f  the  wet.  It  is  hermeUcalhr  closed  at  the  top,  and  all 
•und,  except  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  bird 
istoasccnd  in  oixlertoget  into  its  nest  One  particular 
irt,  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  partition,  is  reserved  for 
le  brood.  It  is  ornamented  with  lichen,  and  made 
!ry  comfortable*  with  a  lining  of  silky  down.  The 
Iroitness  with  which  the  fauvette  defends  its  young 
om  their  many  enemies,  and  cdqcoUs  ijie  cradle  where 
ley  commence  a  life  f^U  'of  uncertainties  to  them  as 
ell  to  beings  higher  in  the  sbale  of  creation,  should  not 
:  without  its  meed  of  applause.  X  cape,  short, 
id  fluctuating  between  two  trees  above  water,  is  taken 
>^esHion  of,  and  the  prudent  mother  fastens  her  nest  to 

by  a  band,  at  the  same  time  strong  and  pliant.  The 
ind  may  sb^e  this  aerial  habitation,  and  beat  it  to 
id  fro,  but  it  is  completely  protected  agtdnst  the  inva- 
k>n  of  rats  and  such  like  vermin.  But,  should  a  bird  of 
-ey,  more  formidably  adapted  for  rapine,  approach  the 
Lllc  dwelling,  its  attention  is  diverted  by  the  nude  or 
le  female,  bopping  as  if  wounded,  opiy  a  short  distani^e 
I  advance  of  the  enemy,  until  the  danger  is  removed 
om  the  neighbourhood. 

We  sliall  cli>.su  this  imperfect  sketch  of  an  intereating 
irt  of  natural  bistoiy  with  an  account  of  a  nest  irbicb 
c(iually  important  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy  as  of 


xoology.   We  allude  to  the  nests  of  Tonqutn,  wliich 
form  no  trivial  article  of  commerce  in  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  saas.   Theae  nests  rank  as  a  d^cate  tit-bit  in 
the  Dutch  cuigiaie.    This  strange  article  ot  diet  is  the 
work  of  a  species  of  Hinoido  ;  it  is  not  composed,  as 
some  have  stated,  of  fish  and  other  animal  matter,  but 
of  macerated  seaweed.   A  plant  of  Uie  In^au  seas,  c<hi- 
tainiug  a  laxgi  quantity  of  sugar,  has  been  lecctgniaed 
in  the  nest    When  the  bird  has  braised  it^  it  is  placed 
in  cup-Uke  layers,  and  then  receives  the  egga.  These 
nests  are  {oincipally  sought  for'  in  caverns  along  the 
coast  of  the  islands  which  separate  the  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  oceans,  Ba<di  as  Floree,  Timor,  Amboyna,  Tahiti 
and  the  Harquesas.   To  reach  Uuse  ctTemsseo^Md  by 
the  sea  it  is  often  necessary  to  descend  aomfi  hondreas 
of  feet  from  the  top,  and  to  overhang  a  deep  abyss  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  whilst  the  adventurers  step 
cautiously  downwards,  holding  on  as  well  as  they  can 
by  the  vegetation  on  the  face  of  the  rock.   The  entrance 
being  attained,  and  flambeaus  lighted,  they  proceed  to 
search  for  nests.    They  are  chiefly  fbuna  in  the 
clefts   and   crevices,  where  no  little  precwtion  is 
required.    The  darkness  in  these  depths  is  never 
dissipated  except  by  artifidal  light,  and  nothing  is 
heard  except  the  roar  of  the  neighbouring  ocean.  A 
steady  head  and  a  sure  foot  are  required  to  escalade  the 
damp  and  slipping  rocks— one  &lse  step  would  be 
followed  by  certain  destruction.   Awideuts,  however, 
do  hot  happen  very  often.  Sometimes,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  toe  silenoe  with  which  the  gatiieiing  is  con- 
ducted, a  sudden  cry  is  heard,  a  tordi  is  extingnidied, 
and  a  portion  of  rock  rolls  down  the  predpiee  nth  a 
noise  like  thnnder,  echoed  and  reechoed  throu^  all  tlte 
chambers  of  the  vast  cavern.    The  affrighted  labourers 
then  know  that  they  have  lost  a  comrade.   The  nests 
most  sought  after  are  t^ose  picked  up  in  the  wettest 
places,  and  those  irhieh  have  neen  most  teeentiy  oon- 
atructed.  They  $n  whiter,  cleaner,  and  more  toms- 
parent  than  the  others.    The  gathering  takes  place 
twice  a  year,  and  if  care  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  rocks 
at  the  first  taking,  the  number  on  the  second  occasion 
is  pretty  nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  first.   B^r*  they 
are  sold  to  the  Chinese  they  are  careful^  dried,  in  wlii<^ 
process  th»  sun  is  not  allowed  to  approach  them,  lest  their 
colour  and  quality  should  i>e  deteriorated.   They  are 
then  sorted  and  packed  up  in  wooden  boxes.   A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  these  nests  is  destined  for  the  t^ble 
of  the  court ;  the  Chinese  declare  that  nothing  can  be 
more  nourishing  or  delicious  than  this  article  of  diet. 
Perhaps,  however,  its  only  recommendation  is  the  high 
price,  which  flatters  the  vanity  of  the  rich,  who  can 
alone  afford  to  he  purchasers.   A  &vourite  dish  with 
Chinese  epicures  is  »  soup  made  of  these  edible  neete. 
They  an  reduced  into  very  thin  filaments ;  the  meai  is 
transparentas  isinglass,  and  resembles  vermicelli,  having 
little  or  no  taste.  The  annual  quantity  of  nests  imported 
into  China  is  calculated  to  be  about  242,000  pounds 
weight,  and  taking  the  average  price  per  pound  to  be 
21.  sterling,  there  is  an  expenditure  by  the  grow  era  of 
tea  in  the  purchase  of  tdrds' neat  of  neany  half  a  miUion  t 
of  money  a  year.   The  traffic  Is  monopolised  by  the  | 
sovereigns  of  the  respective  islands  where  the  nests  are  ' 
found,  who  derive  a  considerable  revenue  from  it :  and  i 
the  possession  of  the  fortunate  localities  has  not  on-  I 
frequently  been  furiously  contested.   We  can  easily  I 
conceive  that  so  valuable  a  merchandise  will  excite  the 
passion  of  cnpidi^  amongst  the  uneducated  naUves  at  ' 
those  parts.   Indeed,  buocaneers  and  pin^  often  make  1l 
a  descent  upon  the  caverns  whioh  are  least  difficult  of 
access,  and  not  only  cany  off  the  nests,  but  injure  the  | 
rocks,  so  that  the  annutu  supply  is  afterwards  serioasly  J 
diminished.    But  in  places  where  there  is  a  pretty  i| 
strong  government,  or  where  the  caves  are  not  eaialy  jj 
got  at,  the  revenue  never  varies  very  much.   Thus  the  , 
caverns  of  Goenong  Qoetoe,  in  iatn,  yield  about 
7000  lbs.  of  nests  annnalbr,  wiiich  sell  in  the  Bataviaa 
morket  far  about  139,(^8p«iiahdollv8.  The  expenses  ; 
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,    of  drying,  packing,  and  exportation,  do  not  amount  to 

more  than  ten  or  eleven  per  cent. 
I         We  must  now  pause  ;  and  yet  nothing  has  been  said 

of  the  care  lavished  by  the  feathered  creation  on  their 

tender  offiipring — of  the  instruction  warbled  in  their 
I  own  sweet  utnguage ;  their  lessons  in  the  art  of  flying ; 
'  nor,  when  danger  impeuda,  of  the  tact  and  boldnms, 
*  activity  and  devotion,  they  display.  These  matters 
k  'touch  upon  the  quration  of  instinct,  so  incomprehensible, 

ao  inexplicable. 


POPULAR  YEAE-BOOK, 

October  28.— jfraBt  of  ft^.  ftfman  an%  Jnte. 

Thkse  eminent  apostles  are  justly  commemorated  by 
the  Church  on  this  day,  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
TisajTo  from  the  year  lOdl,  when  tiieir  festival  was  first 
iziBtitated.  There  is  every  resson  to  conclude  that  they 
were  brothen;  and  the  Latins  assert  that  they  preached 
the  apostolical  mystery  in  Persia,  where  they  suffered 
martyrdom  by  crucifixion,  a.  d.  74.  "  It  has  excited 
some  surprise,"  remarks  Brady,  "that  only  one  day 
should  have  been  devoted  by  the  Church  to  the  com- 
memoration of  both  these  apostles;  but  it  may  naturally 
be  accounted  for,  by  the  cirenmstances  of  their  common 
origin  from  the  same  parents,  their  nmon  in  the  minis- 
try,  and  from  their  having  both  fallen  victims  to  idol- 
atrous persecution  at  the  same  period." 

This  feast  was  formerly  considered  as  rainy  as  St. 
Swithin's.  A  character  in  the  "  Roaring  Qirl,"  one  of 
Reed's  old  pla^  says,  "  As  well  as  I  know  'twill  rain 
upon  Simon  and  Jade's  Day and  afterwards, "  Now  a 
continual  Simon  and  Jude's  rain  beat  alt  your  feathers 
as  flat  as  pancakes."  Hollinshed  relates,  that,  on  the 
eve  of  this  day,  in  1536,  when  a  battle  was  to  have  been 
fought  between  the  troops  of  Henry  Till,  and  the 
insurgents  in  Torkshire,  there  fell  so  great  a  rain,  that 
it  could  not  take  place.  In  the  Runic  Kslendar,  the 
festival  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude  ia  marked  by  a  ship, 
on  account  of  their  having  been  fishermen. 

October  Sl.-ailflaHotD  Cfarn. 
This  is  the  vigil  of  the  Feast  of  AH  Saints.   It  in 
called  in  Scotland  Hallowxsk.   In  former  times  it 
closed  the  festivity  of  the  harvest,  and  was  the  last 
joyful  feast  of  the  ecclesiaaticai  year. 

— ♦  


I  CARAVAOGIO. 

This  remarkable  pauiter's  real  name  was  Michael 
'  Angelo  Amerigi,  but  he  is  more  generally  known 
I  by  that  of  Caravaggio,  a  surname  given  to  bim 
1    from  a  village  in  the  Milanese  territory,  where  be 

was  bom  in  the  year  1569.  It  is  probable,  also, 
■    that  be  was  thns  designated  to  distinguish  bim, 

in  after  times,  from  his  renowned  namesake,  Mi- 
I    cbael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  who  died  five  years  before 

the  birth  of  Caravaggio,  at  the  advanced  age  of 

eighty-nine  yeara  and  eleven  mondis,  as  stated 

in  the  life  of  that  pi^ter. 
j       Caravaggio  was  originally  a  labourer,  and,  being 

employed  in  carrying  the  materials  used  by  artists 

for  works  in  fresco,  he  became  ambitious  to  be  a 
!  painter  himself;  and  with  this  view  he  devoted  his 
j    ni<:bts  to  tlie  study  of  design. 

Fie  was  gifted  with  considerable  talent,  but 
,   wanted  taste.   He  sought  to  astonish  rather  than 


to  please,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  bold  and 
extravagant  opposition  of  his  lij^te  and  shadows. 
At  one  period  be  studied  the  graceful  style  of 
;  Giot^one}  whose  works  Titian  so  much  admired, 
and  so  successfhlly  imitated.  Caravag^o's  best 
productions  are  said  to  be  those  which  he  painted 
after  Gior^one's  manner;  but  he  soon  abandoned 
it,  and  established  a  style  of  his  own,  in  which 
enei^  and  truth  are  more  conspicuoxis  than  variety 
and  refinement  Nature  was  his  model  for  every 
object  which  he  introduced  into  his  compositions, 
but  he  imitated  indiscriminately  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  his  models,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  fixed  idea  of  grace  or  grandeur.  It  is  stud 
that  he  always  punted  in  a  room  where  the  light 
descended  from  above. 

Notwithstanding  the  undignified  character  which 
he  gave  to  his  productions,  5ie  mellowness  of  his 
pencil,  the  boldness  of  his  design,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  colouring,  drew  after  him  a  number  of 
imitators,  among  whom  were  his  contemporaries, 
Domenichino  and  Giudo.  They  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  Caravaggio 's  manner  wanted  variety  ; 
the  Ughts  being  the  same  in  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
and  bis  design,  though  striking,  deficient  in  point 
of  taste.  Yet  many  of  his  pictures  are  very  fine, 
and  admirably  finished. 

Caravag^o's  first  works  conosted  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  but  afterwards  he  punted  historical  pieces 
and  portraits.  In  the  latter,  and  in  his  night- 
pieces,  the  colcyiriag  is  so  good,  and  the  l^hts  so 
well  distributed,  that  a  surprismg  effect  is  pro- 
duced. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  at  Naples,  there  is 
a  picture  by  Caravag^o,  representing  the  denial  of 
St.  Peter,  with  half-length  ^ures  as  lai^e  as  life. 
The  head  of  the  apostle  is  extremely  fiSe,  with  a 
great  deal  of  expression ;  and  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  justly  admired  for  the  excellence  of  the 
colouring  and  the  correctness  of  the  design. 

Subjects  of  a  tragical  nature  seem  to  have  been 
most  suited  to  the  genius  of  Caravaggio,  and  to 
this  taste  his  irasmlc  temper  pro^bly  contri- 
buted. 

His  animonty  towards  Giuseppino  and  Guido  is 
well  known.  Meeting  the  former  one  day  in  a 
street  of  Rome,  Caravag^o  insulted  him  m  the 
grossest  manner,  drew  his  avrord,  and  killed  a 
young  man  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Giusep- 
pino. In  consequence  of  this  crime,  Carava^o 
was  obliged  to  take  refu^pe  in  a  neighbouring  state, 
until  a  pardon  was  obtamed  for  him  ;  but  scarcely 
was  he  at  liberty  to  return  to  Rome,  than  he  cbaf- 
Icnged  Giuseppino  to  fight  a  duel,  which  the  latter 
declined,  on  the  ground  that,  being  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  St  Michael,  he  could  not  put  mmself  on 
a  level  with  any  one  whose  rank  was  not  equtH  to 
his  own. 

This  refusal  exasperated  Caravaggio,  who  has- 
tened to  Malta,  and,  having  complied  with  the 
usual  probationary  rales,  be  was  admitted  into  the 
order  of  Kn^hts  of  Malta. 

Having  thus  attained  his  otyect,  he  made  pre- 
parations to  quit  the  island,  when  again  bis  quar- 
relsome disposition  involved  him  in  trouble.  He 
insulted  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  order  into  which 
he  had  been  just  received,  and  was  immediately 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he  at- 
tempted to  escape,  but  was  pursued  by  the  guard, 
fired  at,  wounded,  and  again  imprisoned.  He  con- 
trived, however,  to  perforate  the  walls  of  bis  duu- 
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^OD,  snoceeded  in  raaltinghis  e8cape,aQd  embarkiDg 
in  a  felucca  reached  the  shores  of  Italy ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  landed  than  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  guard,  and  arrested  as  a  pirate. 

The  error  was  soon  discovered ;  but,  in  the  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  his  renstance,  he  lost  the 
tittle  j[>roperty  he  possessed. 

This  accumulation  of  misfortones  plunged  the 
unhappy  Caravagg^o  into  a  state  of  despondency. 
He  wandered  for  some  Ume  about  the  country,  in 
the  greatest  distress,  and  at  lei^th,  being  attacked 
by  a  violent  fever,  he  with  much  difficult  reached 
Porto-Ercole,  where  he  died  in  1609,  in  hu  finrtieth 
year. 

[In  Original  Poctn,  tli«  N»ro«,  real  or  auuned,  of  ibo 
Author,  it  print«cf  fo  Small  Capluli  nnder  th*  UQc;  in 
Setoctloni,  it  it  prlatvd  in  Itallct  at  the  end.] 

QUE  MOTHEE  CnURCH. 

BT  1.  H. 

Though  thoa  art  lowlj  nov, 

Pnle  ud  diwfowaed, 
Ijijing  thy  hdy  brow 

Eunt,  on  the  groind,— 
Tniitan  deedving  tKee, 

Scomm  mmwidiBg, 
Fabo  teacher*  grieruig  ther. 
Feeble  bearta  leaving  tbee. 

Cruel  handa  wonnding  ^ 
ThougK  the  storm  hover 

Jt'rowniDg  uid  dark  ; — 
Though  the  TKTc  cover 
'  The  walla  of  thine  ark, 
And  Hope's  aweet  dove  for  tlicc 

Bring  not  one  leaf ; — 
»         Mother,  oar  love  for  thee 

GrowB  with  thy  grief ! 

What  if  lier  word  maj  be 

Void  of  coimnaod ! 
What  if  the  aword  vc  kc 

Drop  from  her  hand ! 
Shall  w  not  fear  her? 

Dare  we  ftrget  berP 
Cling  ve  the  nearer! 

Love  we  tiie  better ! 
Let  our  thonghta  only  paint 

What  ahe  has  ttcen ; 
Meok  aa  a  lonely  Saint, 

Crowned  aa  a  Queen ! 
AVhere  she  lies  dumbly. 
Gather  we  bumhly 

Kneeling,  and  tuy, 
"  Powerless  and  lonely. 
Speak — ^whiaper  only— 

We  will  obey  1" 

No  idle  sigh  for  her  1 
Ye  who  wonld  die  for  her, 
Nerve  ye  to  live  fiir  her ; 
8n&r  and  atrive  for  her ; 
Pray  for  her  teMAl%  ; 
Hope  for  her  fearfolbr ; 
Let  yonr  tears  rain  on  Iter, 
Till  each  fonl  stain  on  her 

Pass  from  the  sight, 
And  there  remain  on  licr 

Robea  of  pure  white ! 

By  the  dews  of  thy  monusg, 
&)ly  and  aofty— 


By  wordi  of  sweet  waning 

Uttered  so  oft,— 
By  aoonts  adorinj^ 

Daily  which  rise. 
Where  apirea,  npsoaring. 

Pierce  the  deep  skiea,r— 
By  Him  whose  miadon 

Gave,  not  in  vain. 
The  Rwfld  eomnuaun, 

*<Banitandietunr— 
By  the  life  whidt  thoa  limt, 

Ev*n  BOW  io  thy  ihanv,— 
By  the  Food  whidi  thoa  givnt 

We  dare  not  to  name, — 
By  the  gifla  that  are  in  thee. 

Power,  Faith,  and  Purity, — 
Seek  we  to  win  thee 

From  sloth  and  obacnrily ; 
Answer  our  loyalty. 

Waiting  aud  weeping ! 
Put  on  thy  royalty  I 

Rise  from  thy  sleeping ! 

Tnke  thine  oU  phtoe  again 

Where  stars  are  bright. 
And  from  God's  fact  agaja 

Drink  deathless  lightl 
lUsc,  and  subdue  to  thee 

All.  as  of  old, 
Those  that  were  true  to  (bee, 

IlKMe  that  were  01^ ; 
Children,  who  pained  ther, 

Bebda,  who  took  ther. 
Foes,  who  disdained  thee, 

Intends— who  fonook  thee 
Yea,  all  shall  gaze  on  thee. 
Showering  their  praise  on  iltrr. 
As  those  pure  rays  on  thee 

Visibly  shine ; 
Earth,  now  no  home  for  thee, 
I1ten  shall  bncome  for  thee. 

One  mighty  shrine, 
Que  Tast  oonnnniuQ', 
Known  by  ita  Unity 

Truly  divine! 

Call  ye  this  vanity, 

Work  never  done, 
^Vhich  poor  hamanity 

Mara,  ere  b^unP 
Nf^,  no  despair  for  &s ! 
Thiak  on  Chxi^  pnyer  for  ss, 

"Ln  THU  BB  Obi  ! " 
Ear  to  tiia  thnnder  doll, 

Seue-blinded 
— Ood  itill  it  wiH^tsfiil, 

Oiriatyetisniglif 


N.B.  The  Second  Volume  of  this  Periodical  it  nov  read  J':  eont) 
for  blndlog,  with  table  of  contents,  may  be  ordered  of  any  B«(4- 
sellsr. 
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Feast  of  St.  Declan,  137. 

Feast  of  St.  James,  206, 

Peart  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  148. 

Feast  of  St.  Luke,  S94, 

Pe.ist  of  St.  Matthew,  Ml. 

Feast  of  St.  Michael.  347. 

Feast  of  St.  Peter,  143. 

Feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  414. 

Festival  of  St.  Perrol.  323. 

FeatlTal  ofSt.  Wilfred,  US. 

Festival  of  (he  Tranafiguntlon,  223. 

Fenelon,  Chaiaeter  of,  247. 

Filial  HeioUm,  382. 

Fire,  Oreat,  of  London,  300. 

FlemftiKS,  the  Fate  6t  the,  BH 

FUght  of  Mary  Quem  of  ScoU  Into  Esff- 

land,  SSI. 
For^venesa,  Coniage  neeessaiy  to,  268. 
Fox,  the  TIaion  of  the  Eaftle  and  the.  1B9. 
Frame,  ntyslcal,  Effect  of  Imagination  on 

the,  lis. 

Frank  Fklrlegb,  3, 12,  41,  M,  71.  87,  103, 

Its,  133. 
Franklnji  Letters,  Origin  of,  06. 
Friends,  tile,  SI. 

Frieiidshtp,  Remark  regarding,  48. 
Frocen  snbsoU  of  Siberia,  263. 
Fiury,  the,  u  HelstMW,  31. 
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Gardening,  the  History  of,  I4f. 

tiardenai  FoWlneu  for,  130. 

Gateshead,  Custom  at  the  Olaas-hotiaes  of 

Nevcattle  and.  317. 
Gaiitier  ite  U  Salle,  a  Legend  of  Oueroser, 

Si>4.380. 
Gentleness,  208. 
Qemian,  SCania*  from  the,  ISI. 
Germany  and  the  Germaoa.  Roadside 

Sketches  of.  Ml,  278,  3»,  411. 
Ghost  Story,  80. 
Girl,  to  a  Uttle,  143. 

Glance  at  Marlonberg,  at  Boppard  on  the 

Rhine,  SOS. 
Glass-honset  of  NewraaUa  and  Gateshead, 

QhaervaiKe  by  the  Wurmen  of,  317. 


Gtimpaea  of  TlUan  Ufc,  S. 
Goatsucker,  the,  373. 
Goshawk,  the,  61. 
GovemcM,  the,  833. 
GoTemnieat,  Wise,  Criterion  vt,  16. 
GiBsamere,  Custom  at,  187. 
Great  Fire  of  London,  300. 
Great  Homed  Owl,  the,  170. 
Oroac'h,  the,  of  the  lale  of  LA,  26. 
Ground  Ice  of  Siberia,  263. 
Guemaey,  a  Legend  of,  361,  380. 


H. 

Halloweon  Ohaervanoas.  408. 

Hall's,  (Mr.  and  His.)  Week  at  KlUamey, 

182. 

Hnrtest  Home,  234. 

Hasty  Opinion,  Agalnat,  272. 

Hawks,  61. 

Heart,  the  Bruce'*,  401. 
Heir,  the  Spinster's,  230,  250. 
Uelstone,  Account  of"  the  Furry"  at,  81. 
Heroism,  Filial,  332. 
Hirimdinidtt,  t>e,  312.  343. 
Historical  Notice  of  St.  Katherine's  Hoe- 
pital,  237. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the       of  Tbanet, 

337, 36*. 

History,  Natural,  of  Birds,  38,60,  168,  SI7, 

2GS,  312.  342,  373,  412. 
History  of  Gardening,  14ir. 
HobUy.  the.  61. 
Holatein.  the  Dairies  of,  6. 
Holy  Cit)-,  rhe,  9,  SB. 
Holy  Thursday,  46. 
Home,  the  Cottage,  IS. 
Hooded  Crow,  the,  220. 
Hospital.  St.  Katharine's,  Historical  Notice 

of,  257. 
Hour,  the,  of  Sorrow.  144. 
House  Martin,  the,  342. 
Hudson  River,  Description  ofanlaland  on, 

308. 

Humility,  Importance  of,  48. 
HumlUiy,  True,  163. 
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Ice- Lake,  Wcnham,  348. 

Imagination.  Effect  of,  on  the  Physical 

Frame,  112. 
Importance  of  Humility,  48. 
Insects,  Commercial  value  of;  810. 
Isabella  Morgan  i  or.  Rich  and  Poor.  889. 
Island  on  Hudson  Hlver,  Description  of. 

303. 

Island,  the  Desert,  76. 

Isle  of  Tbanet.  Historical  sketch  of,  .337, 

Isles,  the  Santorinl,  ISO.  [360. 


J. 


Jackdaw,  the,  K7. 

Jaeqnard,  the  SUk-WMver  of  Imma,  S2S. 

Jano.  Uttle,  283. 

Java  Swallow,  the,  344. 

Jeiuaalent,  Htotorioal  and  Topognmhleal 

Notioea  of,  0,  SO. 
Jewish  Wedding,  Account  at,  888. 
Jeyda,the  Peak  of,  120. 
June,  Description  0^,94. 
July,  Deacription  of,  1S6. 


K. 

Kate.  My  Corrsln,  284. 
Katharine  Fenfold,  2. 
Kfstrel,  the,  61. 

Kidderminster.  Singular  Usage  at,  847. 

Killamey,  the  Lakes  of,  tS3. 

Kings,  Adventure  in  the  Three,  100,  ISO, 

King,  the,  and  the  Bird-ca'cher,  16. 

Kitchen  of  the  Reform  aub-Honse,  40S. 

Klte,lbe,«S. 


Labourer,  the,  987. 
Lagoons  of  Tuscany,  389. 


LakM,  the,  of  KlUanwr'  !»• 
LainnuM-day,  S22. 

Landes,  Lea  Baa,  the  Bhepberds  of,  339. 
Luiiads,  ITI, 
Lavater,  Maxim  of,  08. 
Legend  of  Cornwall,  81. 
L^end  of  Guernsey,  304,  380. 
L^end  of  titefeevan  Sleepera,  MS. 
Les  Baa  Landea,  the  Shepbcrda  of,  U». 
Lesson  from  the  Thrush,  il. 
Letter  flrom  HIaa  8.  to  her  Nlec*.  Eats  S., 
3S8. 

Letters,  Origin  of  Pranking,  06. 
Lifb.  A  sketch  fhnn.  A7. 
Life'a  Companions,  101. 
Lift,  the  Water  or,  127. 
Lbies  on  a  Ruined  Chnrdi,  111. 
Little  Eirand-runher,  the,  238. 
LitttoJane,  223. 
Uttle  Owl  of  America,  the,  I  TO. 
Locomotive  Agency,  New,  350. 
London  Bridge,  Conflagration  on,  hi  1111, 
174. 

London,  Great  Fire  of,  300. 

Lyons,  Jacquard.  the  Silk-weaver  of,  238. 


H. 

Mackay,  Poem  from  "Legends  of  the  lales." 

by,  m.  ^ 
Mackinloah.  Character  ot,  224. 
Madeira,  the  Discovery  of,  83. 
Magpie,  the,  16S. 
Mahadi,  175. 

Maiden  Aunt,  the,  145,  164,  188. 

of  Orleans  (Schiller's],  Extract  fhim, 

Man,  Description  of  one,  desorftig  of  the 
name,  108. 

Manners,  On  the,  and  Vytbcilogy  of  the 

Scandinavians,  240. 
Marienberir,  A  Glance  at,  SOS. 
Mariners'  Compass,  the.  335. 
Marriage,  Remark  by  Bishop  Tarlor  on, 

Marseilles,  St.  Victor  of,  187. 
Martin,  the  House,  341. 
Martin,  the  Sind,  343. 
Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  321,  404. 
Maiy  Queen  of  Scots,  Flight  of.  lataBis- 
land.  SSI. 

Mary  Stuart  (Schiller's),  Extract  fhnn,  *4. 
Mary's  Mother,  256. 
Hay-day,  12,  £9. 

May,  Description  of  the  Month  ol,  II. 
Mayor  of  Bartlenaa,  Eleclion  of,  at  New- 
bury, 206. 

May-poles,  Cnslonu  connected  with.  13. 

Merlm,  the,  61. 

Hlrhael  Angelo  BnonaroiL  Bionaphlcal 

Sketch  of,  293. 
Mldsnmmer-day,  143. 
Hldsiimnier.«ve,  121. 
Uiseriei  ofRkhei,  208. 
Modena,  Mary  Bcatrlee  of,  SSI,  Ml. 
Monqr.gattlng,  nt. 
Monuments,  Dmidieal,  14. 
Mother,  Maty^,  836. 
Mother  ofLord  Bncon,  383. 
Mountain,  Ascent  of  the  Peter  Bottc,  344. 
Muh:  BhootlBg,  »4. 
Music,  InJIuenea  rf,  304. 
Husseua.  Tnnalatlon  tnm,  138. 
MfCoualn  Kale,  384. 

Mythology,  On  the  Maanera  and,  «(  At 
Scandanaviana,  S48. 


N. 

Nand,  Teteslle  of,  331. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  soaimtt 

of  Fopocapeteth,  ICl. 
Narnnmess  of  Miad  the  Cause  of  Oteti- 

nacy,  96. 

Natural  History  of  Birds.  36,  <t.  168, 317, 

26S,  312,  342.  373,413. 
Nature.  Advantage  of  Curloatty  i^ardlng 

the  Works  of,  336. 
Nautilus,  To  the,  338. 
Nests  of  Birds,  413. 

Newbury,  Election  of  Hajwr  of  Bartkmaa 
at,  208. 

Newcastle  and  Oatcahead,  Cii»tora  at  the 
Glasahous^  of,  317. 
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Hflwlj  cleared  Conntty.  Value  of  ddbU 
Birda  in,  338. 

New  L«comoUve  Afiencr,  330. 

Keir  RcMdi,  Old  Records  of.  ISl,  211. 

Notice,  Hittorical,  of  St.  Katuetlne'e  Hos- 
pital, 257. 


O. 


Oak,  Kojral,  Dajr,  7S. 
Obeervances  at  Halloween,  108. 
OlMtliucy,  iNarrowneu  of  Mind  the  Cause 
of,  96. 

October,  Chancter  of  the  Uontli  at,  M6. 
Old  Parr,  Noiire  of.  388. 
OM  RiKwnU  of  New  Roada,  lU,  M. 
nid  Water  Cress  Man,  63. 
Origin  of  fraiiklnc  Letters,  99. 
Origin  of  the  wont  Quia,  128. 
Orleans,  UaId«r(8cblUer'a),  Extract tMn, 
M. 

Our  Mother  Chuiebt  416. 
Owk,  168. 


P. 

Pack  Monda;  Fair,  3B3. 

PainUr*.  BioKT^bical Sketches  of  eminenl, 

203,  324.  3tip,  415. 
Painut's,  (the)  'ravelllnft  Song,  144. 
Palm  Leaves,  76,  117,  17S,  IW. 
Parentage  of  Thomsi  h  Beckett,  881. 
Park,  DuncoRibe  145. 
P«»t,  Present,  Future,  303. 
Past,  (the).  S6S. 

Patient  Continuance  In  well-doing,  Results 

of,  208, 
Pckof  Jej-da,  129. 

Peltsion,  Amueetnent  of,  In  the  BaatDe, 

288. 

Peregrine  Falcon,  ffl. 

Period,  the  Picture  of  a,  113. 

Per-ian  Anecdotes,  19B,  176. 

Pcriia,  What  to  do  with  the  Crown  of, 

159. 

Peter  Botta  Mountain,  Ascent  of  the,  341. 
Petrarch,  Not  ce  of,  175, 
Phenomena,  Remarki^  Tokanlo,  120, 
161. 

Physical  taine,  Effiset  of  Imaglnatloii  on, 

112. 

Picture  of  a  Period,  113. 
Pii-rre  Pltois.  78. 

Piety,  Sentiment  of,  extracted  from  Works 

of  Nature,  368. 
Pious  DcrvUh,  the,  127. 
Plooghboy,  the,  192. 

Poetical  ttient  Eaimeta  HlwHrarin^  the 

derelopmant  of,  in  a  woiUnf  man,  48. 
Poetry  :i- 

A  Brother's  Death,  238. 
Arion.  127. 

A  Sketch  from  Life,  207. 
Childhood,  218.  . 
Childhood's  Snrraw,  400. 
Description  of  a  Bummer's  Ere.  399. 
Early  Death,  112. 
Paiiny  Leigh,  309. 

Plight  of  Marr  Queen  of  Scots  Into 

England,  3S1. 
From  the  German,  191. 
Letter  Awn  Visa  8.  to  her  Nltoo 

KalcB.,  381. 
Lift's  Compwitons,  Iff!. 
Lines  on  a  ruined  Chureb,  IIS. 
Little  Jane,  233. 
Maiy'a  Uotlier,  !S6. 
Huir  Shooting,  214. 
Our  Mother  Oiufch.  416. 
Past,  PreteBt,  Fnture,  303. 
Poem  toaChOd,  272. 
Reflections  on  Leaving  a  ^ace  of  Ra- 

tlreracnt,  160. 
Sonnet  to  the  Redlweast,  144. 
Rtanaas,  2b8. 
The  Armada.  63. 
The  Battle  of  Blenheim,  176. 
The  Bruce's  Heart,  401. 
The  Cottage  Home.  IS. 
The  Death  of  Bruce,  334. 
The  Deer,  13. 

The  Pate  of  the  Flemlnga,  61. 
The  Friends,  SI. 
The  Oovemess,  368. 
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Poetry  :~ 

The  Llllle  Errand  Runner,  33B. 
The  Old  Water-Ciess  Man,  62. 
The  Pamter's  TraveUtiW  SoD|i,  144. 

The  Past.  368. 

The  Stoiy  ot  Sir  Tudor-ap-Grono,  319. 

The  Suicide.  160. 

THe  VUlage  Smithy,  47. 

The  Youthful  Warrior,  112. 

Thomas  the  RhymeTi  271. 

Toalitiie  Girl,  143. 

To  the  Kautflua,  336. 
Polar  Seas,  Dangera  of,  107. 
Pont  du  Gaid,  tlie,  70. 
Poor.  Rich  and,  399. 

Popocapeteth— Narmtfve  tS  an  Expedilton 

to  the  Summit  of,  161. 
PopuUr  Year  Book,  11,  29,  45,  78,  94,  III, 

121,  143,  156, 174,  180, 206,  221,  334,  853, 

299,  317,  325,  847,  30^,  363,  394,  414. 
PoitlncTOSB  Castle,  273. 
Pons,  the  Cinque,  233,  337,  369. 
Portuguese  Chronicle,  88. 
Portuguese  Supentition,  SM. 
PotUoes,  Introduction     into  Persia,  176. 
Power  of  Animals  to  see  In  the  dark,  243. 
Praise  and  Blame,  lT«e  of,  16. 
PreMnee  of  Hind,  173. 
Preservation  of  EUht  SallBTa  on  the  Coast 

«f  Spluberpen,  214. 
Priest,  Comparison  of  a  Soldier  with  a,  159. 
Printing,  Wondernil  accuracy  of,  2b6. 
Proteus  Angutneus,  the,  308. 
Public  Baths  and  Wash-housea,  331. 
Pupil,  private— Scenes  from  the  Lifb  ofa, 

3,  S3,  41,  56,  71,  87,  103,  133,  133. 


Q. 


Queen  (the)  and  the  Quakeross,  96. 
Quern  (thel  >■(  Bonn,  336. 
Quia,  Origin  of  the  word,  138. 


R. 


Railways,  A  Ramble  upon,  388. 
Railway  through  the  vtHdemen,  16. 
Rambling  Rhymes,  Notice  of,  2 16. 
Raphael,  Dlographical  Sketch  of,  360. 
Raven,  The,  217. 

Reading  without  Reflection,  evil  effect 
of,  102. 

Real  Character  when  discerned.  288. 
Records  (old)  of  New  Roads,  \bl,  212. 
Red-backed  Butcher  Bird,  171. 
Red-legged  Crow,  220. 
Red^iTCBst,  Sonnet  to  the,  lU. 
Reflections  on  having  left  a  place  of  Re- 
tirement, 160. 
Reform  Club-house,  Kitchen  of  the,  103. 
Re:lcB,  320. 

Religious  principles  only  to  be  depended  on 

III  dlntrOB,  301. 
Remarkable   Volcanic  Phenomena,  129, 

161. 

Beminlscences  of  the  Court  of  CsrotlBo 
Matilda.  374. 

Reputation,  BrUltant,  Inconvenient  con- 
sequence of,  61. 

Revolutions,  by  a  hat  generaUy  prod  need, 
64. 

Rhine,  A  Glance  at  Harlenberg  at  Bop- 

pard  on  the,  305. 
Rhymer,  Tbotnaatho,  371. 
Rich  and  Poor,  395. 

Riches  draw  attention  to  the  wortUeaanesa 

of  their  poBseasor,  64- 
Riches,  Miseries  of,  208. 
Rlebtor,  Jean  Paul,  Detached  Thoughts 

fron.  79. 

Ride  Meeting  at  Basle,  Adrntaire  at  the, 
100, 139. 

Roadside  Sketrbca  of  Germany  and  the 

Germans,  361, 178,  378, 411. 
Roads,  Old  Records  of  New,  152,  343. 
Rock.  The  White,  318. 
Rogation  Days,  4S. 
Romans,  the,  in  Britain,  390. 
Roeka,  265. 

Rosse,  Ear)  Ot;  Aecoiuit  of  his  Telescope, 

310,  330. 
Round  Churches  In  England,  336. 
Royal  Oak-day,  75. 
Ruined  Church,  Lines  on  a,  112. 


8. 

Sailors,  Preservation    of,  on  the  coast  i 

B|.itebergen,211. 
Ssnd  Martin,  The,  313. 
Sanioriiii  Isles,  The,  1  -9. 
ScHiKHnavians,  On  the  Hannen  and  Mj 

tholojiy  of  the,  310. 
Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  Extnet  btm,  B3. 
„      Maid  of  Orleans,  54. 
„      Mary  Stuart,  M. 
William  TeU.  SS. 
Schiller,  Life  and  Writin^t  of,  17,  S!. 
Scenes  from  the  life  of  a  Private  Pupil,  i 

22,  11,  56,  71,  87,  lOa,  123,  132. 
Eea-tilde  Visitor,  The,  213. 
Sca^  Polar,  Dangers  of.  107. 
Seift,  The,  and  The  Singhs,  19,  66. 
Self-Cultivation,  33. 
SeK-Kespect— Eudoiia;  or,  300,  311. 
Brptemb^r,  Character  of  the  Month  of,  29! 
Seven  Sleepers,  The  Legend  of  the,  306. 
Shepherd,  The,  953. 

Shepherds,  The,  of  Les  Bas  Landea,  239. 

Shopping,  179,  202. 
Short-homed  Owl,  The,  169. 
Shrikes.  171. 

Siberia,  Froien  Bubioil  or  Ground  Ice  o: 

263. 

Silk  Weaver  of  Lyons,  The,  238. 
Singhs,  The  Setks  and  the,  411,  66. 
Sketch  from  Life,  207. 
Sketches,  Biographlrsl,  of  eminent  PMini 

ers,  293,  321.  360,  Hi. 
Sketches,  Roadside,  of  Germany  and  th 

Germans.  36),  278,  378,  411. 
Sketch.  HUtorical,  of  llie  isle  of  Thanel 

337,  36!«. 
Slander,  256.  « 

Slight  IncidenU,  Triumph  of,  over  th 

Mini.  2K8. 
Small  Birds,  Use  and  Vaiueof,  238. 
Smart,  Alexander,  Notice  of  Rambllnj 

Rhymes  by.  236. 
Smithy.  The  Village,  17. 
Snowdonia,  97. 
Snowy  Owl,  The,  170. 
Soldier,  Comparison  of,  wirh  a  Priest,  ISO. 
Song,  The  Painter's  travelling.  111. 
Sonnets  lUusirating  the  development  o 

Poetical  Talent  in  a  Working  Man,  48. 
Sonnet  to  the  Redbreast,  144. 
Sorrow,  Childhood's,  100. 
Sorrow,  Tl)e  hour  of,  HI. 
St>arrow-hawk,  The,  61. 
Spinster's  Heir,  The.  336,  2» 
Spitsbergen,  Preservation  of  Eight  Sailor 

at,  211. 
SIdnias,  288. 
St.  Anne's  day,  306. 
St.  Bartholomrw,  Feast  of,  253. 
81.  Crispin's  day,  395. 
Si.  Declan,  Feast  of,  187. 
St.  Ethelreita,  391. 
St.  Ferrol.  Festival  of,  325. 
8i.  Giles's  day,  .100. 
St.  James,  Feast  of,  12,  206L 
St.  John  the  Bipliat,  Feast  of.  M3. 
St.  Katherlne'a  Hospital,  Utsi4irleal  Hetic 

of,  257. 
St  Luke,  FMat  of,  894. 
Bt.  Maraikret'sday,  1F6. 
St.  Matthew,  Feast  of.  317. 
St.  Michael.  Feast  o(,  317. 
St.  Peter's  Eve,  143. 
St.  Peter,  Feast  of,  143. 
St.  Philip.  Feast  of,  12. 
St.  RocVs  day,  234. 
St.  SerTs  day,  tS6. 

Sl  Blmon  and  8L  Jude,  Feast  of;  414. 

8t.  Swithin's  d^,  174. 

81.  Urban's  day,  79. 

St.  Victorof  Maisellleo,  187. 

St.  WilMd,  Feittvalof,  333. 

Sttle,  The,  21. 

Sloiy  of  Sir  Tuilor  ap  Orono,  319. 
Stuart,  Mary  (Schlller'a),  Extract  flrom.  51 
Style,  Correctness  cf,  :'21. 
SuShring  bravely  supirior  to  enterprisin 

greatly,  306. 
Suicide.  Remarks  by  Sir  Thomas  Brow 

on.  324. 
Suicide,  Tbe,  160. 
Summer's  Ere,  Description  of,  399. 
Sunday,  Trinity.  111. 
Subsoil,  Froien,  of  Siberia,  263. 
Superstition,  A  Portuguese,  298. 
Suspicion.  208. 

Swallow  Family,  The,  312,  342. 
Swilt,  The,  341. 
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AdvMitaratai  thanm  Kbv.  100, 13S. 
Elllw.  157.  114. 
Eudosfa,  300,  314. 

Fiank  FaidcKh,  3.  tt,  tl,  H,  71.  M, 

103,  123,  133. 

DantieT  de  la  Salic,  3M,  W. 

lubelU  Marttun,  or  RlehndPoor.  99S. 

Mr  Cousin  tL&te.  -lU. 

Plenr  PItoti,  73, 

Shopping,  ITK,  202. 

Teleaile  of  N&nci,  332. 

The  Ma  den  Aunt,  145,  IH,  108. 

Th°  Spiniter't  Heir,  1»,  tH. 

The  White  Rock,  318. 

Woodiide  Cheque;*.  77.  * 
TiTny  Owl,  Ihe,  ifiy. 
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